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fbbbob OF  PHTBICB,  CoUiBOB  OF  THB  ClTT  OF 

Nbw  Yobk:  Senefelder,  Aloys. 
FRASER,  MGR.  ROBERT,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Pbo- 

THONOTABT  APOSTOUC,  SCOTB  CoUiBGE,  RoiIB: 

Scots  CeHege^  The. 

FRANQON,  A.,  Nbw  Oblbanb,  Louisiana:  Sieni, 
Cyril. 

FUENTES,  VENTURA,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Inbtbuctob, 
CoLLBOB  OF  THE  CiTT  OF  New  Yobk:  Roisys 
Zorrilla,  Francisco  de;  Ruis  de  A]aro6n  y  Men- 
dosa,  Juan  de;  Saavedra  Remires  de  Baque- 
dano,  Angri  de;  San  Salvador. 

GANCeVIC,  ANTHONY  LAWRENCE,  O.F.M., 
Ph.D.,  S.T.D.,  Franciscan  Colleoe,  Sinj, 
Dauiatia,  Austbia:  Sappa,  Diocese  of:  Scopia, 
Archdiocese  of;  Scutari,  Archdiocese  of. 

GERARD.  JOHN.  S.J.,  F.L.S.,  London:  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill:  In  Eni^and. 

GIETMANN,  GERHARD,  S.J.,  Tbacrbb  of  Clas- 
siCAL  Languages  and  iEBTHETics,  9t.  Ignatius 
College,  Valkenbubg,  Holland:  Riemen- 
schneider,  Tillman;  Robert  of  Lusarches;  Rococo 
Style;  Rumohr,  Karl  Friedrich;  Sansovino,  An- 
dres Contucri  del:  Schadow,  Friedrich  Wilhelm; 
Schmidt,  Friedricti  von;  Schraudolpb.  Johann; 
Schwantnaler,  Ludwig  von;  Schwma,  Morits 
von;  Seiti,  Alexander  Maximilian. 


GIGOT,  FRANCIS  E.,  S.T.D.,  Pbofessob  of  EUr- 
CBBD  Scbiftubb,  St.  Joseph's  Sbminabt,  Dun- 
wooDiE,  New  York:  Ruben;  Ruth,  Book  of:  Sa, 
Manoel  de;  Scholi,  John  Martin  Augustine;  Sera- 
phim; Seripando,  Girolamo. 

GILDAS,  M.,  O.C.R.,  La  Trafpe,  Qubbbc,  Canada: 
Robert  of  Molesme,  Saint. 

GILLET,  LOUIS,  Pabis:  Ribeta,  Jusepe  de. 

GOGGIN,  J.  F.,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D.,  St.  Bbbnabd'b  Sbh- 
inaby,  Rochester,  New  Yobk:  Sacristan. 

GOYAU,  GEORGES,  Associate  Editob,  "Revue 
DEB  Deux  Mondbs",  Paris:  Revolution,  French; 
Richard  de  la  Vergne,  Francois-Marie-Benjamin; 
Richelieu,  Annand-Jean  au  Plessts,  Caidinal, 
Duke  de;  Rodei,  Diocese  of:  Rouen,  Archdiocese 
of;  Royer-CoUitfd,  Pierre-Paul;  Sahara,  Vicari- 
ate Apostolic  of;  Saint  Bartholomew's  Day; 
Saint-Brieuc,  Diocese  of;  Saint-Claude,  Diocese 
of;  Saint-Denis,  Diocese  of;  Saint-Di£,  Diocese 
of ;  Saint-Flour,  Diocese  of  \  Saint-Jean-de-Mau- 
rienne.  Diocese  of;  Saint-Simon,  Louis  de  Rou- 
vroy.  Due  de;  SaintnSimon  and  Saint-Simonism: 
Savaiy:  Stat,  Diocese  of;  Sens,  Archdiocese  and 
Councils  of. 

GRANJON,  HENRY  R.  M.,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D.,  J.C.D., 
Bishop  of  Tucson,  Abuona:  San  Xavier  del 
Bac,  Mission  of. 

ORATTAN-FLOOD,  W.  H.,  M.R.I.A.,  Mub.D., 
RoBEHOUNT,  Enniscortht.  IRELAND :  Ronsn, 
Saint;  Ross,  Diocese  of;  Rotne,  Davidj  Ruadhan, 
Saint;  Schubert,  Frani;  Sechnall,  Samt;  Senan, 
Saint;  Shepherd,  John. 

GRIFFIN,  PATRICK  JOSEPH,  O.S.M.,  Chicago, 
Illinois:  Rites:  Servite;  Servites,  Order  of. 

GRUBER,  HERMANN,  S.J.,  Stella  Matutina 
Collbgb,  Fbldxibch,  Aubtbia:  Rosiorueians. 

GULDNER,  BENEDICT,  S.J.,  Sr.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia:  Schmid,  Christoph  von. 

HAGEN,  JOHN  G.,  SJ.,  Vatican  Obsbbvaiobt, 
Rom:  Science  and  the  Church. 

HANDLEY,  MARIE  LOUISE,  New  York:  Robbia, 
Andrea  della;  Robbia,  Luca  di  Simone  delta; 
Roveskano,  Benedetto  da;  Settignano,  Desiderio 
da;  Simone  da  Orsenigo. 

HANRAHAN,  JOHN  C,  O.F.M..  Rector.  St.  Isi- 
dore's College,  Rohb:  Saint  Isidore,  CoUege  of. 

HARRIS,  WILLIAM  RICHARD,  S.T.D.,  LL.D., 
Editor  of  "The  iNTBBifouNTAiN  Cathouc", 
Saut  Lake  Crrr,  Utah:  Salt  Lake,  Diocese  of. 

HARTIGAN,  J.  A.,  S.J.,  Lrrr.D.,  Obb  Placb, 
Hastings,  England:  Saba  and  Sabeans. 

HASSETT,  MGR.  MAURICE  M.,  8.T.D.,  Habbis- 
bubo.  Pennsylvania:  Ripgs:  II.  The  Ring  of 
the  Fisherman;  Scillium,  Martyrs  of. 
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HEALY,  JOHN,  8.T.D.,  LL.D,  M.R.I.A.,  Abch- 

BIBHOP  OF  "TUAM,  SbNATOB  OF  THE  RoYAL  UnI- 

VEBSiTY  OF  Ireland:  Ross,  School  of. 
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KAMPERS,  FRANZ,  Ph.D.,  Pbofbsbob  of  Ms- 
DncvAi.  AND  Modern  Cbubch  Hisiort,  Uni- 
TBRSiTT  OF  Brbslad:  Richer;  Rudolph  oi  Haba- 
buig;  Sigiamund,  King  of  Gomany. 

EEILEY,  JARVIS,  MJl,  Graniwood,  Nrw  Jer- 
sey: Roohambieau,  Jean-Baptiste-Donation  de 
Vimeur,  Gomte  de;  Savaimah,  Diooeae  of; 
Shielda,  Jamea. 

KELLY,  BIANCHE  M.,  New  York:  Sacriatan.  aub- 
title  Altar  Sooietiea;  Sale,  Diooese  of;  Schools, 
Clerica  lUsular  of  the  Pious:  Senegambia,  Vicari- 
ate Apostwc  of;  Simon  of  Caada,  Blessed. 

KELLY,  JOSEPH.  Oxton,  Birkenhead,  England: 
Shrewsbury,  Diocese  m. 

KENDAL,  JAMES,  S.J.,  Bulawato,  Rhodesia, 
SoTTTH  Africa'  Rhodesia*  Silveira,  Gon^alo  da, 
Venerable. 

KENNEDY,  DANIEL  J.,  O.P.,  S.T.M.,  Protessob 
OF  Sacramental  Thboloot,  Catbouc  Uni- 
VBBSiTT  of  Ahbrica,  Wabhinoton:  Sacraments. 

KENNY,  MICHAEL,  S.J.,  Associate  Editor  of 
"Aiorica",  Nbw  York:  Russell,  Charles. 

KENT,  W.  H.,  O.S.C.,  Batswatrr,  London:  Sab- 
batarians; Ri^Kt^j^Miiimi. 

KIRSCH.  MQR.  JOHANN  P.,  S.T.D.,  Professor 
of  Patrologt  and  Christian  ARCHiBOLoaT, 
UNiVERsrrr  of  Fbiboubg:  Romanua,  Saints; 
Roaate,  Alberioo  de;  Rufina,  Saints;  Rufinua, 
Saint:  Rufua,  Saints;  Riiinart,  Thieny;  Savona- 
rola, Girolamo;  Seven  Deacons;  Silverius,  Saint, 
Fbpe;  Simonians;  Simon  Magus. 

KLEINSCHMIDT,  BEDA,  O.F.M„  Bonn,  Ger- 
mant:  Rio,  Alexis  Ftan^ois;  Sanctuary;  San 
Gallo;  Sculpture. 

KRIEHN,  GEORGE,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York:  San 
Sepolcro,  Piero  da;  Sculpture:  In  England. 

LAUCHERT,  FRIEDRICH,  Ph.D.,  Aachen:  RoI- 
fua,  Hermann:  Sambuga,  Joaeph  Anton;  ScUUkr, 
Conatantine,  Baron  von;  Scherer-Boccard,  Theo- 
dore, Count  von;  Seckau,  Diocese  of. 

HULL,  ERNEST  R.,  S.J.,  Edtoor  of  "The  Ex-  lECLEROQ,  HENRI,  O.S.B.,  London:  Sacr»- 
AM iner  ' ' ,  Bombay,  India  :  Sikhiam ;  Simla,  Arch-  mentals. 

diocese  of. 

LEDUC,  HIPPOLYTE,  O.M.I.,  Vicab-Gbneral  of 
the  Diocese  of  St.  Albert,  Alberta,  Canada: 
Saint  Albert,  Diooese  of. 


HEALY,  PATRICK  J.,  S.T.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor OF  Chcrch  History,  Catholic  Univb^ 
siTY  OP  America,  Washington:  Sardica,  Coun- 
cils of;  Seleucians;  Serapion,  Bishop  of  Antioch; 
Sibylline  Oracles;  Sicard,  Bishop  of  Cremona. 

HECKMANN,  FERDINAND,  O.F.M.,  Sr.  Jo- 
seph's Collbob,  Callicoon,  New  York:  Rites: 
Franciscan;  Seraphim  of  Montegranaro;  Sera- 
phina  Sforsa,  Blessed. 

HENNESSY,  BROTHER  PATRICK  JEROME, 
St.  Mary's,  Marino,  Dublin:  Rice,  Edmund 
Ignatius. 

HENRY,  H.T.,  Lnr.D.,  LL.D„  Rbctob  of  Roman 
Catholic  Hioh  School,  Philadelphia;  Pbo- 
fessob  of  Enolish  Literatdbe  and  Gbbgobian 
Chant,  St.  Chari^'s  Seminary,  Oveebbook, 
Pennsylvania:  Rex  Gloriose  Mai^rum:  Rex 
Sempiteme  Ctelitum;  Rorate  Cceli;  Rosary,  Bre- 
viary Hymns  of  the;  Sacra  Jam  Splendent;  Sacris 
Solonniis:  Salve  Mundi  Salutaie;  Salve  Regina; 
Salvete  Cnristi  Vulnera;  Sanctorum  Mentis. 

HERBERT,  JOHN  ALEXANDER,  Assiotant  in 
the  Department  of  Manuscbifts,  Bbttibh 
Mdsbcm,  London:  Rufford  Abbey. 

HICKEY,  DANIEL,  I.  C,  BJl.  (London),  New- 
port, England:  Rosmini  and  Rosminianism 
(The  Rosminian  System). 

HILGERS,  JOSEPH,  S.J.,  Rome^  Sabbatine  Privi- 
lege; Sctq>ular;  Sunon  Stock,  Saint. 

HOEBER,  KARL,  Ph.D.,   Editob,  "Volkbzei- 


tong''  and 


Akademibche  MonXtbblatteb", 
Cologne:  Romulus  Augustulus;  Rostock,  Uni- 
versity of;  Septimius  Sever ub. 

HOWLEY,  MICHAEL  FRANCIS,  Archbishop  of 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland:  Sunt  John's,  Arch- 
diocese Ot. 

HUDliSTON,  GILBERT  ROGER,  O.S.B.,  Down- 
side Abbey,  Bath,  England:  Richard  de 
Wyche,  Saint;  Richard  Fetherston,  Blessed; 
Richard  Whiting,  Blessed;  Roberts,  John,  Ven- 
erable; Saint  Albans,  Abbey  of;  Saint  Ouen,  Ab- 
bey of;  Samson,  Saint;  Scriptorium;  Sigeboi, 
Saint. 


HUNTER-BLAIR,  SIR  D.O.,  BART.,O.S.B,M.A., 
.  Fort  Augustus    Abbey,   Scotland:  Saint 
Andrews  and  Edinburgh.  Archdiocese  of;  Soot- 
land;  Scotland,  Establisiied  Church  of;  Scoto- 
Hibeimian  Monasteries. 

HUONDER,  ANTHONY,  S.J.,  Sr.  Ignattos  Col- 
lege, Valkenburg,  Holland:  Roth,  Heinrich; 
Ruis  de  Montoya,  Antonio. 

ISIDORE,  BROTHER,  Provincial  of  the  Xaveb- 
lAN  Brothers,  Mount  Saint  Joseph  College, 
Baltimore,  MARYLAND:Ryken,  Theodore  Jamea. 

JONES,  W.  A.,  O.S.A.,  S.T.D.,  Bishop  of  Porto 
Rico:  Santo  Domingo,  Archdiocese  of. 

JOYCE,  GEORGE  HAYWARD,  S.J.,  M.A.  (Oxon.), 
St.  Bruno's  Collbob,  St.  Asaph,  Wales;  Reve- 
lation; Sanctity,  Mark  of  the  Church. 


LEHMKUHL,  AUGUSTINUS,  S.J.,  Sr.  loNATins 
College,  Valkbnbdbo,  Holland:  Sdnches, 
Thomas. 

LEJAY,  PAUL,  Fellow  of  the  University  of 
France:  niOFESSOB,  Instttut  Cathouque, 
Paris:  Salutati,  Coluocio  di  Pierio  di;  Salvianus; 
Sannaxaro,  Jaoopo;  Scaliger,  Julius  CBsar;  Se- 
dulius;  Severus  Saootus  Enddechiua;  Sidoniua 
Apollinaiia. 

LENNOX,  PATRICK  JOSEPH,  B.A.,  Pbofessob 

OF  THE  EnGUSB  LANGUAGE  AND  LtIBBATUBE, 

Catholic  Univebsfit  of  America,  Washing- 
ton: Richard  de  Bury;  Scotland,  subtitle  Soot- 
tidi  Literature. 
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LETELLIER,  A.,  S.S.3.,  Sdpsbior,  Fathers  or  thx 
Blbssbo  Sacbambmt,  Nbw  Yobk:  Servants  of 
the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament,  Congr^tkm  of 
the 

LINDSAY,  LIONEL  ST.  GEORGE,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D., 
EDrroB-iN-CHiBF,  "La  Nouvbllb  Fkanct", 
Quebec:  Rimouski,  Diocese  of;  Sagard,  Thtedat* 
Gabriel:  Saint-Pierre  and  Miquelon,  Prefecture 
Apostohc  of;  Saint-Vfdlier,  Jean-Bap tiste  de. 

UNNENKAMP,  MGR.  CHRISTOPHER,  Vicab- 
Gknebal  of  the  Diocese  or  St.  Joseph  Mib- 
BOUBi:  Saint  Joseph,  Diocese  of. 

LINS,  JOSEPH,  Freibubo  m  Bbeisoau,  Gbbuant: 
luuetia,  Prefecture  Apostolic  of;  Roermond,  Dio- 
cese of jRottenburg,  Diocese  of;  Rumania;  Saint 
Gall,  Diocese  of;  Saint  Petersburg;  Savoy; 
Schleswig-Holstein;  Servia;  Siberia. 

LOFFLER,  KLEMENS,  Ph.D.,  Libbabiam,  Uni- 
VBBSiTT  or  MOmbtbr:  Rimbot,  Saint;  Sahina, 
Saint;  Siunogitia,  Diocese  of;  Schfiftlan;  Sohanr 
nat,  Johann  Friedrich;  Schedel,  Hartmann; 
Scfadnbom  Family;  Schorlemer-Alst,  Burxhard, 
Freiherr  von;  Sebastian,  Saint:  Sergius  and  Bac- 
chus; Sigebert  of  Gembloux;  Silesia;  Silvia,  Saint; 
Simon,  Saint  and  Apostle. 

MAAS,  A.  J.,  S.J.,  Rectob,  Woodstock  Coujcqb, 
Mabylano:  Salvation;  Scripture. 

MacAULEY,  PATRICK  J.,  Bbuast,  Ibblamd: 
Serena,  La,  Diocese  of. 

MacERLEAN^  ANDREW  A.,  New  Yobk:  Rio- 
bamba.  Dtocese  of;  Rio  Negro,  Prefecture  Apos- 
toUc  or;  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  Missionary  Sis- 
ters of  the;  Saint  Thomas,  Diocese  of;  Saint 
Thomas  of  Guiana,  DioceSb  of;  San  Le6n  del 
Amasonas,  Prefecture  Apostolic  of:  San  Salvar 
dor,  Diocese  of;  Santa  Pe,  Diocese  of;  Santa 
Maria,  Diocese  of;  Santa  Maria  de  Monserrato, 
Abbey  NuUius  of;  &mta  Marta,  Diocese  of:  Sfio 
Luiz  de  Caceres,  Diocese  of;  SSo  Luiz  do  Mai^ 
a^i&o,  Diocese  of;SSo  Salvador  de  Bahia  de 
Todos  OS  Santos,  Archdiocese  of. 

McGEE,  JOSEPH  CHARLES,  Ph.D.,  Aiabbt 
MiMBS,  Pbovincb  or  Quebec,  Canada:  Sho-- 
brooke,  Diocese  of. 

McHUGH,  JOHN  AMBROSE,  O.P.,  S.T.L.,  Lbctob 
or  Phiumsopht.  Dominican  Honsi:  or  Stddibs, 
Washinoton:  Riooldo  da  Monte  di  Croce;  Rossi, 
Berbardo  de. 

McNeill,  CHARLES,  Dubun:  Roscommon. 

MACPHERSON,  EWAN,  New  Yobk:  Santiago  del 
Bstero,  Diocese  of. 

MAERE,  R.,  S.T.D.,  PBorEssos  or  Chbkttian 
ABCHiBOLoaY,  Univbbsitt  or  LonVAiN:  Schel- 
strate,  Emmanuel;  Selvauio;  Giulio  Lorenso; 
Seroux  d'Agincourt,  Jean-Baptiste. 

MAGNIER,  JOHN.  C.SS.R.,  Sr.  Mabt's,  Clapham, 
London:  Samelli,  Januarius  Maria. 

MAORI,  F.  JOSEPH,  M.A.,  S.T.D.,  Richmond, 
Vibginia:  Richmond,  Diocese  of. 

MAHER,  MICHAEL,  S.J.,  Lrrr.S.,  M.A.  (Lond.), 
Dibbctdb  or  Studies  and  PnorEssoB  or  I^a- 
aoaiCB,  Stonthubst  College,  Blacxbubn, 
ENGiiANo:  Schools:  In  EngUnd:  In  Scotland. 


MANN,  HORACE  K.,  Hbadmabtbh,  St.  Cdth- 
bert'b  Grammab  School,  Nbwcabtle-on- 
Ttne,  England:  Romanus,  Pope;  Sabinianus, 
Pope;  Sogius  I,  Saint,  Pope;  Sergius  II,  III,  IV, 
Fbpes;  Severinus,  Pope. 

MARIQUE,  PIERRE  JOSEPH,  Inbtbuctob  in 
FiuNCH,  College  or  the  Citt  or  Nkv  Yobk: 
S^gur,  Sophie  Rostopchine,  Comteese  de. 

ARSH,  ERNEST,  S.C.,  New  Yobk:  Salesian  So- 
ciety, The. 

MAYER,  JOHANN  GEORGE  CANON,  D.C.L., 
Regent  and  PnorEssoR  or  the  Seminabt, 
Chub,  Switzbbland:  Saint  Lucius,  Monastery 
of. 

MEEHAN,  ANDREW  B.,  S.T.D.,  J.U.D.,  Pho- 
rESBOB  or  Canon  Law  and  Litubot,  St.  Bbb- 
nabd's  Seminary,  Rochester,  New  York: 
Revocation;  Romanos  Pontifices;  Sacristy; 
Schmalsgrueber,  Francis  Xavier;  Sentence; 
Servus  servorum  Dei. 

MEEELIN,  THOMAS  F.,  Member  or  the  Board  or 
Dibectobs,  Brooklyn  Public  Libbaby,  Bbook- 
LYN.  New  Yobk:  Rosecrans,  William  Stark; 
Sadiier,  Mary  Anne  Madden;  Sands,  Benjamin 
and  James:  San  Frandsoo,  Archdiocese  of; 
Scammon,  EUakim  Parker;  Semmes,  Raphael; 
Sheridan,  Philip  Henry. 

MELANgON,  ARTHUR.  S.J.,  Abchivibt,  St. 
Maby's  Colleob,  Montbbal:  Sault  Sainte 
Marie,  Diocese  of. 

MERK,  august,  S.J.,  PBorEssoB  or  Apolo- 
obtics,  St.  Ignatius  College,  Valkenbubo, 
Holland:  Romans,  Epistle  to  the. 

MERSHMAN,  FRANCIS,  O.S.B  8.T.D.,  Pbo- 
rEssoB  or  Moral  Theology,  Canon  Law,  and 
LrruBGY,  St.  John's  College,  Collbgeville, 
Minnesota:  Rita  of  Cascia,  Saint;  Rogation 
Days;  Rosalia,  Saint;  Salt;  Schlfir,  Abysius; 
Septuagesima;  Sexagesima. 

METZ,  WILLIAM  J.,  LL.B.,  Uniontown,  Wash- 
ington: Seattle,  Diocese  of. 

MINGES,  PARTHENIUS,  O.F.M.,  8.T.L.,  Ph.D., 
PBErscT,  College  or  St.  Bonaventure. 
QuABACCHi,  Flobence,  Italy:  Scotism  ana 
Sootists. 

MOELLER,  CH.,  PBorEssoR  or  General  Histoby, 
Univebsfty  or  Louvain:  Saint  George,  Orders 
of;  Saint  James  of  Compostela,  Order  of;  Saint 
Sylvester,  Order  of. 

MONTANAR,  valentine  HILARY,  Mission- 
ary Apostolic,  New  Yobk:  Shim-si,  Vicariates 
Apostolic  of  Northern  and  Southern;  Shui-tuiig. 
Vicariates  Apostolic  of  Northern,  Kaston,  ana 
Southern:  Shen-si,  Vicariates  Apostolic  of  North- 
em  and  Southern. 

montes  de  OCA  Y  obregOn,  JOSfi  marIa 

IGNACIO,  8.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  or  San  Luis 
PoTosl,  Administrator  Apostolic  or  Tam- 
AUUPAS,  Domestic  Prelate  to  His  Hounbss 
AND  Assistant  at  thb  Pontitical  Tyrone, 
Kniort  Grand  Cross  or  the  Holy  Sspui/- 
cbbe,  Knight  or  Isabella  the  Catrouc.  K.  C. 

brCHABLES  THE  THIBD,MEMBEBOrTHEMADBID 

Academy  or  Languages  and  Histoby,  San 
Luis  Porost,  Mexico  :  San  Luis  Potosl,  Diocese  of. 
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MOONEY,  JAMES,  United  States  Ethnoixxiibt, 
Bdbeau  or  AiocBiCAM  Ethnoloot,  WAsaxNO- 
ton:  Bibaa,  Andres  de;  Romero,  Juan; 

Sahagftn,  Bernardino  de;  Sahi4>tin  Indians; 
Saint-Cosme,  Jeui  Francois  Buiaaon  de;  Saint 
Francis  Mission;  Saliva  Indians;  Salvatierra 
Juan  Maria;  Samuoo  Indians;  Sanetch  Indians; 
SarayacA  Mission;  Sechelt  Indians;  Sefia,  Bal- 
thaaar;  Seneca  Indians^  Setebo  Indians;  Shus- 
wap  Indians;  ^ileti  TndianB. 

MORENO-LACALLE,  JULIAN,  B.A.,  Editob, 
"Pan-American  Union",  Washinoton:  Ribei- 
rao  Preto,  Diocese  of;  Saint  Mark.  University  of; 
San  JoB&  de  Costa  Rica,  Diocese  of :  Santa  Cath»- 
rina.  Diocese  of;  Santarem,  Preiature  NuUius 
of;  Sfio  Carlos  do  Pinhal,  Diocese  of;  SSo  Paulo, 
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tr.  tnnalatbn  or  tmnd&ted.  By  it- 
self it  means  "  English  transla- 
tion",  or  "  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  " .  Where  a  traoriation 
b  into  any  other  language,  the 
language  is  stated. 

tr.,traet  tractate. 

\-  see  (Lat.  mde). 

Ven  VenenUe. 

VoL  Voluma 

II. — ^Abbreviatiom|s  of  Tttlbs. 
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cathoHque. 
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ary  oi  the  English  Catholics. 

Diet.  ChriBt.  Antiq. .  .Smith  and  Cheetham  (ed.). 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Ao- 
tiquitiee. 


Diet.  Chiist;  Biag.  . .  Smith  and  Wace  (ed.),  Dietion- 
aiy  of  Christian  Biography. 

Diet,  d'arch.  chr6t..  .Cabrol  (ed.),  Didionnaire  d'ar- 
chiologieehrMienneetdelitur- 
gie. 

Diet,  de  thteL  cath. .  Vacant  and  Hangenot  (ed.), 
IHeHonnaire  da  UUcHogia 
eathoHqve. 

Diet.  Nat.  Biog. ....  Stephen  and  Lee  (ed.).  Diction- 
ary of  National  KoffHgbj. 

Hast.,  Diet,  of  the 

BiUe  Hastings  (ed.),  A  Dictionary  of 

the  Bible. 

Kirchenlez.  Wetser  and  Wtlt»,KireheHlexi- 

con. 

P.  G  Migne  (ed.),  Pa<m  (;rm». 

P.  L   .Migne  (ed.),  Patrea  latini. 

Vig.,  Diet,  dela  BiUe.  Vigouioux  (ed.),  Dietionnaire  de 
la  BMe. 


Mora  I. — Laisa  Ronun  numerala  atandinc  alone  iniliasta  volnnies.  Small  Roman  numerals  etaoding  alone  Indieat* 
ohaptera.  Aiatne  numerals  staodins  alone  indicate  pasn.  In  other  oases  the  divisions  are  explieitly  stated.  Thus  "  RaahdaU, 
Universities  of  Europe,  I.  ix"rafen  the  reader  to  the  ninth  ehapterof  the  first  Toluma  of  that  work;  "I,  p.  ix*  would  indicate  tfa« 
ninth  page  of  the  preface  of  the  same  volume. 

Non  II. — ^Whera  St.  Thomas  (Aquinas)  is  eited  without  the  name  of  any  partieular  woric  the  rsferenoe  is  always  to 
"Summa  Tbeoiosiea"  (not  to  "Summa  PhiloaophiB").    The  divisians  of  tlie  "Summa  TheoL"  are  indicated  by  a  ^rstem  wliidi ' 
may  best  be  understood  by  the  foUowi>«  example:  "l-II, Q.  vi,  a.  7,  ad  2  am"  refers  the  rsadar  to  tha  tttnlh  article  of  the 
tiilk  question  in  the  firH  part  of  the  itemd  part,  in  the  response  to  tlw  teond  objection. 

Mora  III. — The  abbreviations  employed  for  the  various  books  of  the  Bible  are  obvious.  Eoolesiastious  is  indicated  by 
Becha.,  to  distin(uish  it  from  Ecclesiastes  {Eedm.).  It  should  also  be  noted  that  I  and  II  Kiags  in  D.  V.  catrespond  to  I  and  II 
Samuel  in  A.  V.;  and  I  and  II  Par.  to  I  and  II  Cbnxdolee.  'Where,  in  the  spelling  of  a  proparnama,  thse  is  a  maifcad  diSsnnee 
betweoo  the  D.  V.  and  the  A.  v.,  tha  form  found  in  the  latter  is  added,  ia  paraatbean 
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Bmlatloii. — ^I.  Mbanino  or  Kevklation. — 
Revelation  may  be  defined  as  the  communication 
<^  some  truth  by  God  to  a  rational  creature  through 
means  which  are  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
The  truths  revealed  may  be  such  as  are  otherwise  in- 
accessible to  the  human  mind — ^mysteries,  which  even 
when  revved,  the  intellect  of  man  is  mcapable  of 
fully  penetrating.  But  Revelation  is  not  restricted 
to  these.  God  may  see  fit  to  employ  supernatural 
means  to  affirm  truths,  the  discovery  of  which  is  not 
per  M  b^ond  the  powers  of  reason.  The  essence 
of  Revelation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  direct 
speech  ^  God  to  man.  The  mode  of  communication, 
however,  may  be  mediate.  Revelation  does  not 
cease  to  be  such  if  God's  message  is  delivered  to^  us 
by  a  prophet,  who  alone  is  the  recipient  of  the  im- 
mediate communication.  Such  in  brief  is  the  account 
of  Revelation  given  in  the  Constitution  "De  Fide 
Catholica"  of  the  Vatican  Council.  The  Decree 
"Lament«bifi"  (3  Juljr,  1907),  by  its  condemnation 
of  a  contrary  proposition,  declares  that  the  dogmas 
which  the  Church  proposes  as  revealed  are  "truths 
whidi  have  come  down  to  us  from  heaven"  (veri- 
tales  e  caiU>  delapste)  and  not  "an  interpretation  of 
reli^ouB  facts  miich  the  human  mind  has  acquired 
by  its  own  strenuous  efforts"  (prop.,  22).  It  will  be 
seen  that  Revelation  as  thus  explained  differs  clearly 
from:  (1)  inq>iration  such  as  is  bestowed  bjr  God 
on  the  author  of  a  sacred  book:  for  this,  while  in- 
volving a  sp^sial  illumination  oi  the  mind  in  virtue 
of  which  the  recipient  conceives  such  thoughts  as 
God  desires  him  to  commit  to  writing,  does  not 
necessarily  suppose  a  supernatural  communication 
of  these  truths;  (2)  from  the  illustrations  which  God 
may  bestow  from  time  to  time  upon  any  of  the  faith- 
ful to  bring  home  to  the  mind  the  import  of  some 
truth  of  religion  hitherto  obscurely  grasped;  and 
(3)  from  the  Divine  assistance  by  wmch  the  pope 
when  acting  as  the  supreme  teacher  of  the  Chur^is 
preserved  uom  aU  error  as  to  faith  or  morals.  The 
Lnction  of  this  assistance  is  purely  n^ative:  it  need 
not  cany  with  it  any  {Msitive  gift  of  li^t  to  the  mind. 
Much  of  the  confusion  in  which  the  discussion  of  Reve- 
lation in  non-Catholic  works  is  involved  arises  from 
the  neglect  to  Hi»f.iTigiii«1i  it  from  one  or  other  of 
these. 

Durinp  the  past  century  the  Church  has  been  called 
on  to  reject  as  erroneous  several  views  of  Revelation 
irreoonolable  with  Catholic  beli^.  Three  of  these 
may  here  be  noted.  (1)  The  view  of  Anton  Guenther 
(1783-1863).  This  writer  denied  that  Revelation 
could  include  mvsteries  strictly  so-called,  inasmuch  as 
the  human  intdlect  is  capable  of  penetrating  to  the 
full  aU  revealed  truth.  He  tau^t,  further,  that  the 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  revealed  doctrines  is  tmder- 
going  constant  change  as  human  knowledge  grows  and 
nuurs  mind  develops;  so  that  the  dogmatic  formula 
wUcb  are  now  true  will  gradually  cease  to  be  so.  His 
writings  'were  put  on  the  Index  in  1857,  and  his 
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erroneous  propositions  definitively  oondemned  in  the 
decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council.  (2)  the  Modernist 
view  (Loisy.  Tyrrell).  According  to  this  school,  there 
is  no  such  tning  as  Revelation  in  the  sense  of  a  direct 
communication  from  God  to  man.  The  human  soul 
reaching  up  towards  the  unknowable  God  is  ever 
endeavouring  to  interpret  its  sentiments  in  intellec- 
tual formuhe.  The  formula  it  thus  frames  are  our 
ecclesiastical  dogmas.  These  can  but  e^ymbolize  the 
Unknowable;  wev  can  g^ve  us  no  real  knowledge 
regarding  it.  Sucn  an  error  is*  manifestly  subvernve 
of  all  bS&d,  fmd  was  explicitly  oondemned  by  the 
Decree  "Lamentabili"  and  the  Encyclical  "Pascendi" 
(8  Sept.,  1907).  (3)  With  the  view  just  mentioned  is 
dosefy  connected  the  Pragmatist  view  of  M.  Leroy 
("Dogme  et  Critique",  Paris,  2nd  ed.  1907).  Like 
the  Modernists,  he  sees  m  revoded  dogmas  simply  the 
results  of  spiritual  experience,  but  holds  their  value 
to  lie  not  in  the  fact  that  they  symbolize  the  Unknow- 
able, but  that  they  have  practical  value  in  pointing 
tiie  way  by  which  we  may  best  enjojr  experience  of  the 
Divine.  This  view  was  condemned  in  the  same  docu- 
ments as  the  last  mentioned. 

II.  PoBSiBiuiT  OF  Revelation. — The  posribility 
of  Revelation  as  above  explained  has  been  strenuously 
denied  from  various  points  of  view  during  the  last 
century.  For  this  reason  the  Church  held  it  necessaiy 
to  issue  special  decrees  on  the  subject  in  the  Vatican 
CouncU.  Its  antagonists  may  be  divided  into  two 
clacaes  according  to  the  different  standpoints  from 
which  they  direct  their  attack,  vis:  (1)  Rationalists 
(under  this  class  we  include  both  Deist  and  Agnostic 
writers).  Those  who  adopt  this  standpoint  rely  in  the 
main  on  two  fundamental  objections:  thev  either 
urge  that  the  miraculous  is  impossible,  and  IMt  Rev- 
elation involves  miraculous  interposition  on  the  part, 
of  the  Deity;  or  they  s^peal  to  the  autonomy  of 
reason,  wliich  it  is  maintained  can  only  accept  aa 
truths  the  results  of  its  own  activities.  Q)Iininaiient- 
ists.  To  this  class  may  be  asngned  all  those  whose 
objections  are  based  on  Kantian  and  Hegelian  doc- 
times  as  to  the  suUective  character  of  all  our  knowl- 
edge. The  views  of  these  writers  frequentiy  involve  a 
purely  pantheistic  doctrine.  But  even  those  who 
repudiate  pantheism,  in  place  of  the  personal  God, 
Ruler,  and  Judge  of  the  world,  whom  Christianitv 
teaches,  substitute  the  vague  notion  of  the  "Spirit" 
immanent  in  all  men,  ancTregard  all  religious  creeds 
as  the  attempts  of  the  human  soul  to  find  expreetdon 
for  its  inward  experience.  Hence  no  religion,  whether 
pa^ran  or  Christian,  is  wholly  false:  but  none  can 
claim  to  be  a  message  from  God  free  from  any  admix- 
ture of  error.  (Cf.  Sabatier,  "Esquisse",  etc.^  Bk.  I, 
cap.  ii.)  Here  too  the  autonomy  oi  reason  is  mvoked 
aa  fatal  to  the  doctrine  of  Revelation  properly  so 
called.  In  the  face  of  these  objections,  it  is  evident 
that  the  question  of  the  possibihty  of  Revelation  is  at 
present  one  of  the  most  vital  portions  df  Christian 
apologetic. 
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If  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  be  once  estab- 
lished, the  physical  possibility  at  least  of  Revelation 
is  undeniable.  God,  who  has  endowed  man  with 
means  to  communicate  his  thoughts  to  his  fellows, 
cannot  be  destitute  of  the  power  to  communicate  Hia 
own  thoughts  to  us.  [Martmeou,  it  is  true,  denies  that- 
we  possess  faculties  either  to  recave  or  to  authen- 
ticate a  divine  revelation  ooncenung  the  past  or  the 
future  (Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion,  p;  311)^  but 
such  an  assertion  is  arbitrary  and  extravaeant  m  the 
extreme.]  However,  numerous  difficulties  have  been 
urged  on  grounds  otner  than  that  of  physical  possibil- 
ity. In  estimating  their  value  it  seems  desirable  to 
distinguish  three  aspects  of  Revelation,  vis:  as  it 
makes  known  to  us  (1)  truths  of  the  natural  law,  (2) 
mysteries  of  the  faith,  (3)  positive  precepts,  e.  g. 
regarding  Divine  worship. 

(1)  The  revelation  of  truths  of  the  natural  law  is 
certainly  not  inconsistent  with  God's  wisdom.  God 
BO  created  man  as  to  bestow  on  him  endowments 
amply  sufficient  for  him  to  attain  his  last  end.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  the  creation  would  have  been  im- 
perfect. If  over  and  above  this  He  decreed  to  make 
the  attainment  of  beatitude  yet  earner  for  man  by 
placing  within  his  reach  a  far  simpler  and  far  more 
certain  way  of  knowing  the  law  on  the  observance  of 
which  his  fate  depended,  this  is  an  argument  for  the 
Divine  generosity;  it  does  not  disprove  the  Divine 
wisdom.  To  assume^  with  certain  Rationalists,  that 
exceptional  intervention  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  God  was  unable  to  embrace  His  ultimate 
dedgn  in  His  oriranal  scheme  is  a  mere  petUio  prin- 
etpn.  Further,  me  doctrine  of  original  sin  supplies 
•n  additional  reason  for  such  a  revelation  of  thfe 
natural  law.  That  doctrine  teaches  us  that  man  by 
the  abuse  of  hia  free  will  has  rendered  his  attainment 
of  salvation  difficult.  Though  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties are  not  radically  vitiated,  yet  his  grasp  of  truth 

'  is  w^kkened:  hia  recognition  of  the  moral  law  is  con- 
stantly clouded  by  domite  and  questionings.  Revela- 
tion gives  to  hie  mind  the  certamty  he  had  lost,  and 
so  far  repairs  the  evils  consequent  on  the  catastrophe 
wUch  had  befallen  him. 

(2)  Still  more  difficulty  has  been  felt  regarding 
mysteries.  It  is  freely  asserted  that  a  mystery  is 
something  repugnant  to  reason,  and  therefore  some- 
thing intrinsicaUy  impossible.  This  objection  rests 
on  a  mere  misunderstanding  of  what  is  signified  by  a 
mystery.  In  theological  terminology  a  conception 
involves  a  mystery  when  it  is  such  tnat  the  natural 
faculties  dT  the  mind  are  unable  to  see  how  ite  elements 
can  coalesce.  This  does  not  imply  anything  contrary 
to  reason.  A  conception  is  only  contrarv  to  reason 
when  the  mind  can  recognize  mat  its  elements  are 
mutually  exclusive,  and  therefore  involve  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  A  more  subtle  objection  is  that  urged 
by  Dr.  J.  Caird,  to  the  effect  that  every  truth  mat 
can  be  partially  communicated  to  the  mmd  by  anal- 
ogies is  ultimately  capable  of  being  fully  gra^>ed  by 
the  understanding.  "Of  all  such  representations,  un- 
less they  are  purely  illusory,  it  must  hold  good  that 
implicitly  and  in  undeveloped  form  th^  conUun 
rational  thought  and  therefore  thou(^t  which  human 
Sntdligence  may  ultimately  free  from  ito  sensuous  veil. 
.  .  .  Nothing  that  is  absolutely  inscrutable  to  reason 
can  be  made  known  to  faith"  (Philosophy  of  Religion, 
p.  71).  The  objection  resto  on  a  wholly  exaggerated 
view  regarding  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect. 
The  cognitive  faculty  of  any  nature  is  proportionate 
to  ite  gprade  in  the  scale  of  being.  The  mteiligence  of 
a  finite  intellect  can  only  penetrate  a  finite  object; 
it  is  incapable  of  comprehending  the  Infinite.  The 
finite  types  through  which  the  Infinite  is  made  known 
to  it  can  never  under  any  circumstances  lead  to  more 
than  analogous  knowledge.  It  is  further  frequently 
urged  that  the  revelation  of  what  the  mind  cannot 
understand  would  be  an  act  of  violence  to  the  intel- 


lect; and  that  this  faculty  can  only  accept  those  truths 
whose  intrinsic  reasonableness  it  recognizes.  This 
assertion,  based  on  the  alleged  autonomy  of  reason, 
can  only  be  xsiet  with  denial.  The  function  of  the  in- 
tellect 18  to  recognise  and  admit  any  truth  which  is 
adequately  presented  to  it,  whether  that  truth  be 
guaranteed  by  internal  or  by  external  criteria.  The 
reason  is  not  deprived  of  its  lectimate  activity  be- 
cause the  criteria  are  extern^.  It  finds  ample  scope 
in  waighing  tile  arguments  for  the  credibility  of  the 
fact  asserted.  The  existence  of  mysteries  in  the 
Christian  reli^on  was  expressly  taught  by  the  Vatican 
Council  (De  Fide  Cath.,  cap.  li,  can.  ii).  "If  anyone 
shall  say  that  no  mysteries  properly  so  called  are  con- 
tained in  the  Divine  revelation,  but  that  all  the 
dogmas  of  the  faith  can  be  understood  and  proved 
from  natural  principles  by  human  reason  duly  culti- 
vated— let  him  be  anathema." 

(3)  The  older  (Deist)  School  of  Rationalisto  denied 
the  possibility  of  a  Divine  revelation  imposing  any 
laws  other  than  those  which  natural  religion  enjoins 
on  man.  These  writers  regarded  natural  reli^on  as, 
80  to  speak,  a  political  ccnstitution  determinmg  the 
Divine  government  of  the  universe,  and  held  that 
God  could  only  act  as  ite  terms  prescribed.  This 
error  likewise  was  proscribed  at  the  same  time  (De 
Fide  Cath.,  cap.  ii,  can.  ii).  "If  any  one  shall  say  that 
it  is  impossible  or  that  it  is  ine^mecUent  that  man 
should  be  instructed  lewding  God  apd  the  worship 
to  be  paid  to  Him  by  Divine  revelation — let  him  be 
anatiiema." 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  "autonomy  of 
reason"  furnishes  tne  main  source  of  the  difficulties 
at  present  felt  against  Revelation  in  the  Christian 
sense.  It  seems  desirable  to  indicate  very  briefly  the 
various  ways  in  which  that  principle  is  understood. 
It  is  explained  by  M.  Blondel,  an  eminent  member  of 
the  Immanentist  School,  as  signifying  that  "nothing 
can  enter  into  a  man  which  does  not  proceed  from 
him,  and  which  does  not  correspond  in  some  manner 
to  an  interior  need  of  expansion;  and  that  neither  in 
the  sphere  of  historic  facts  nor  of  traditional  doctrine, 
nor  of  commands  imposed  by  authority,  can  any  truth 
rank  as  vaUd  for  a  man  or  any  precept  as  obligatory, 
unless  it  be  in  some  way  autonomous  and  autochtho- 
nous" (Lettresurleeexigence8,ete.,p.601).  Althoi^ 
M.  Blondel  has  in  his  own  case  reconciled  this  prin- 
ciple wit^  the  acceptance  of  Catholic  belief,  yet  it 
may  readily  be  seen  that  it  affords  an  ea^  nound  for 
the  denial  not  merely  of  the  posmbility  m  external 
Revelation,  but  of  the  whole  historic  basis  of  C3ui»- 
tiamty.  The  orinn  of  this  erroneous  doctrine  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  within  the  sphere  of  the 
natural  speculative  reason,  truths  which  are  recdved 
purely  on  external  authority,  and  which  are  in  no  way 
connected  with  principles  akeady  admitted,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  form  part  of  our  knowledge. 
Science  asks  for  the  inner  reason  of  things  and  can 
make  no  use  of  truths  save  in  so  far  as  it  canreachthe 
principles  from  which  they  flow.  The  extensran  of 
this  to  religious  truths  is  an  error  directly  traceable  to 
the  assumption  of  the  dghteenth-oentury  philoso- 
phers that  there  are  no  religious  truths  save  those  which 
the  human  intellect  can  attain  unaided.  The  prin- 
ciple is,  however,  sometimes  applied  with  a  less  ex- 
toiave  signification.  It  may  be  understood  to  involve 
no  more  tnan  that  reason  cannot  be  compelled  to  ad- 
mit any  reli^ous  doctrine  or  any  moral  obligation 
merely  because  tiiey  poesess  extnnsio  guarantees  of 
truth;  they  must  in  every  case  be  able  to  justify  their 
validity  on  intrinsic  grounds.  Thus  Prof.  J.  Caird 
writes:  "Ndther  moral  nor  religious  ideas  can  be 
simply  transferred  to  the  human  spirit  in  the  form  of 
fact,  nor  can  they  be  verified  by  any  evidence  outside 
of  or  lower  than  themselves"  (Fundamental  Ideas  of 
Christianity,  p.  31).  A  somewhat  different  meanii^ 
again  is  implied  in  the  canon  of  the  Vatican  Councu 
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in  which  the  right  of  the  intellect  to  claim  absolute 
independence  (autonomy)  is  denied.  "If  anyone 
shall  say  that  human  reason  is  independent  in  such 
wise  that  faith  cannot  be  commanded  it  by  God — 
let  him  be  anathema"  (De  Fide  Cath.,  cap.  iu,  can.  i). 
This  canon  is  directed  against  the  potdlion  maintained 
as  already  noted  by  the  older  Rationalists  .and  the 
Deists,  tlmt  human  reason  is  amply  sufficient  with- 
out exterior  assistance  to  attain  to  absolute  truth  in 
all  matters  of  relioon  (cf.  Vacant,  "Etudes  Thte- 
logiques",  I,  572711,  387>. 

III.  NECEasnr  of  Rbvslation. — Can  it  be  said 
that  Revelation  is  necessary  to  man?  There  can 
be  no  question  as  to  its  necessity,  if  it  be  admitted 
that  Ckxl  destines  man  to  attam  a  supernatural 
beatitude  which  surpasses  the  exigencies  of  his  nat- 
ural endowments.  In  that  case  God  must  needs 
reveal  alike  the  existence  of  that  supernatural  end 
and  the  means  by  which  we  are  to  attain  it.  But 
is  Revelation  necessary  even  in  order  that  man 
should  observe  the  precepts  of  the  natural  law?  If 
our  race  be  viewed  in  its  present  condition  as  his- 
tory diq>layB  it,  the  answer  can  only  be  that  it  is, 
morally  speaJcing,  impossible  for  men  unassisted  by 
Revelation,  to  attain  by  their  natural  powers  such  a 
knowledge  of  that  law  as  is  sufficient  to  the  right  or^ 
dering  of  life.  In  other  words,  Revelation  is  morally 
necessary.  Absolute  necessity  we  do  not  assert. 
Man,  Catholic  theology  teaches,  possesses  the  req- 
uisite faculties  to  discover  the  natural  law.  Luther 
indeed  asserted  that  man's  intellect  had  become  hope- 
lessly obscured  by  original  sin,  so  that  even  natiutd 
truuk  was  beyondThis  reach.  And  the  Traditionalists 
of  the  nineteentti  centuiy  (Bautain,  Bonnetty,  eto.) 
also  fell  into  error,  teachmg  that  man  was  incapable 
of  arriving  at  moral  and  religious  truth  apart  from 
Revelation.  The  Church,  on  the  contrary,  .recognises 
the  capacity  of  human  reason,  and  grants  that  here 
and  tiiere  pagans  may  have  existed,  who  had  freed 
tiiemselves  from  prevalent  errors,  and  who  had  at- 
tained to  such  a  Knowledge  of  tne  natural  law  as 
would  suffice  to  guide  them  to  the  attainment  of 
beatitude.  But  she  teaches  nevertheless  that  this 
can  only  be  the  case  as  r^ards  a  few,  and  that  for 
the  bulk  of  mankind  Revelation  is  necessary.  That 
this  js  so  may  be  shown  both  from  the  facts  of  history 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  As  r^ards  the 
testimony  of  history,  it  is  notorious  that  even  the 
most  civilized  of  pagan  races  have  fallen  into  the 
nrossest  errors  regarcung  the  natural  law;  and  from 
these  it  may  safdy  be  asserted  they  would  never  have 
emerged.  Certainly  the  schook  of  philosophy  would 
not  uive  enisled  them  to  do  so;  for  many  of  these 
denied  even  such  fundamental  principles  of  the  nat- 
ural law  as  the  personality  of  God  and  the  freedom 
of  Ute  will.  A^am.  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
the  difficulties  mvolved  in  the  attainment  of  the  req- 
uisite knowledge  are  insuperable.  For  men  to  be 
able  to  attain  sueh  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  law  as 
will  em^le  them  to  order  their  lives  rigibtly,  the 
truths  of  that  law  must  be  so  plain  that  the  maas  of 
mm  can  discover  them  without  long  delay,  and  pos- 
sess a  knowledge  of  them  which  will  be  ^ike  free 
from  uncertainty  and  secure  from  serious  error.. 
No  reasonable  man  will  maintain  that  in  the  case  of 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  this  is  possible.  Even 
the  most  vital  truths  are  called  in  question  and  are 
met  by  serious  objeetions.  The  separation  of  truth 
from  error  is  a  work  involving  tmie  and  labour. 
For  this  the  majority  of  men  have  neither  inclination 
nor  opportunity.  Apart  from  the  security  which 
Bfevelation  gives  they  would  reject  an  obligation 
both  irksome  and  uncertain.  It  results  that  a  rev- 
elation even  of  the  natural  law  is  for  man  in  his 
present  state  a  moral  necessity. 

IV.  GmTERiA  or  Rbvblation. — ^The  fact  that 
RevelaUon  is  not  merely  possible  but  auaaJly  neces- 


sary is  in-  itself  a  strong  argument  for  the  existence  of 
a  revelation,  and  imposes  on  all  men  the  strict  obliga- 
tion of  examining  the  credentiids  of  a  religion  which 
iffesents  itself  with  frinu  fade  marics  of  trutli. 
On  the  other  hand  if  Ckxl  has  oodTerred  a  revelation 
on  men,  it  stands  to  reason  that  He  must  have  at- 
tached to  it  plain  and  evident  criteria  enabling  even 
the  unlettered  to  recognise  His  message  for  ^niat  it 
is,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  all  false  daimanto. 

The  criteria  of  Revelation  are  either  external  or 
internal:  (1)  External  criteria  consist  in  certain 
signs  attached  to  the  revelation  as  a  divine  testimony 
to  its  truth,  e.  g.,  miracles.  (2)  Internal  criteria  are 
those  which  are  found  in  the  nature  of  the  doctrine 
itself,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  presented  to  the 
world,  and  in  the  effecto  which  it  produces  on  the  soul. 
These  are  distinguished  into  negative  and  positive 
criteria,  (a)  The  immunity  of  the  alleged  revela- 
tion from  any  teaching,  speculative  or  monJ,  which  is 
manifestly  erroneous  or  self-contradictory,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  fraud  on  the  part  of  those  who  deliver  it 
to  the  world,  provide  negative  internal  criteria, 
(b)  Positive  internal  criteria  are' of  various  kinds. 
One  such  is  found  in  the  beneficent  effects  of  the 
doctrine  and  in  ite  power  to  meet  even  the  highest 
aspirations  which  man  can  frame.  Another  oonsisto 
in  the  internal  conviction  felt  by  the  soul  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  (Suarez,  "De  Fide",  IV,  sect. 
5,  n.  9.)  In  the  last  century  there  was  in  certain 
schools  of  thought  a  manifest  tendency  to  deny  the 
value  of  all  external  criteria.  This  was  largely  due 
to  tiie  Rationalist  polemic  agMnst  miracles.  Not 
a  few  non-Catholio  divines  anxious  to  make  terms 
with  the  enemy  adopted  this  attitude.  They  allowed 
that  miradee  are  useless  as  a  foundation  for  faith, 
and  that  they  form  on  the  contrary  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  which  lie  in  faith's  path.  Faith,  they 
admitted,  must  be  presupposed  before  the  miracle 
can  be  accepted.  Hence  tnese  writers  held  the  sole 
criterion  of  faith  to  lie  in  inward  experience — in  the 
testimony  of  the  Spirit.  Thus  Sohleiermaohfir  says: 
"We  renounce  altogether  any  attempt  to  demon- 
strate the  truth  and  the  necessity  of  the  Christian 
religion.  On  the  contrary  we  assume  that  every 
Chnstian  before  he  commences  inquiries  of  this  kmd 
is  already  convinced  that  no  other  form  of  religion 
but  the  Christian  can  harmonise  with  his  piety" 
(Glaubenslehre,  n.  1 1) .  The  Traditionalists  by  deny- 
ing the  power  of  human  reason  to  test  the  grounds 
of  faith  were  driven  to  fall  back  on  the  same  cri- 


terion (ef.  Lamennais,  "Penste  Diverses",  p. 

This  position  is  altogether  untenable.  The  tes- 
timony afforded  by  inwud  experience  is  undoubtedly 
pot  to  be  neglected.  Cathobc  doctors  have  always 
reoo^ized  ite  value.  But  ite  force  is  limited  to  the 
individual  who  is  the  subject  of  it.  It  cannot  be 
employed  as  a  criterion  vaud  for  all;  for  ite  absence 
is  no  proof  that  the  doctrine  is  not  true.  Moreover, 
of  all  the  criteria  it  is  the  one  with  regaid  to  whioh 
there  is  most  possibility  of  deception.  When  truth 
mingled  with  error  is  presented  to  the  mind,  it  often 
happens  that  the  whole  teaching,  false  and  true  alike, 
is  believed  to  have  a  Divine  guarantee,  because  the 
soul  has  recognized  and  welcomed  the  truth  of  some 
one  doctrine,  e.  g.,  the  Atonement.  Taken  alone  and 
apart  from  objective  proof  it  conveys  but  a  prob- 
ability that  the  revelation  is  true.  Hence  the 
Vatican  Council  ocpressly  condemns  the  error  of 
those  who  teach  it  to  be  the  only  criterion  (De 
Fide  Cath^  cap.  iii,  can.  iii). 

The  perfect  agreement  of  a  religious  doctrine  with 
the  teachings  of  reason  and  natural  law,  ite  power  to 
satisfy,  and  more  than  satisfy,  the  highMt  aspirations 
of  man,  ite  beneficent  influence  both  as  regards  public 
and  private  life,  provide  us  with  a  more  trustworthy 
test.  This  is  a  criterion  which  has  often  been  applied 
with  great  force  on  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  Cauudio 
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Church  to  be  the  sole  guardian  of  God's  Revelation. 
These  qualities  indeed  aroertain  in  so  transcendent 
a  degree  to  the  teaching  oithe  Church,  that  the  argu- 
ment must  needs  carry  conviction  to  an  earnest  and 
truth-seeking  mind.  Another  ■  criterion  which  at 
first  sight  Dears  some  resemblance  to  this  claims  a 
mention  hete.  It  is  based  upon  the  theory  of  Im- 
manence and  has  of  recent  years  been  stnsnuously 
advocated  b^  certain  of  the  less  extreme  members  of 
the  Modenust  School.  These  writers  urge  that  the 
vital  needs  of  the  soul  iiuperatively  demand,  as  their 
necessary  complement,  Divine  co-operation^  super- 
natural grace,  and  even  the  supreme  magistenum 
of  the  Church.  To  these  needs  the  Catholic  religion 
alone  corresponds.  And  this  correspondence  with 
our  vital  needs  is,  they  hold,  the  one  sure  criterion 
of  truth.  Tlie  theory  is  sJtogether  inconsistent  with 
Catholic  dogma.  It  supposes  that  the  Christian 
Revelation  and  the  gift  of  grace  are  not  free  ^ts  from 
God,  but  something  of  which  the  nature  of  man  is 
atMolutely  exigent,  and  without  which  it  would  be 
incomplete.  It  is  a  return  to  the  ernwB  of  Baius. 
(Dens.  1021,  etc.) 

While  the  Qiurch,  as  we  have  said,  is  far  from 
undervaluing  internal  criteria,  she  has  always  re- 
garded external  criteria  as  the  most  easily  recognizable 
and  the  most  decisive.  Hence  the  Vatican  Council 
teaches:  "In  order  that  the  obedience  of  our  faith 
might  be  agreeable  to  reason,  God  has  willed  that  to 
the  internal  aids  ci  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  should  be 
joined  extornal  proofs  of  His  Revdation,  vis:  Divine 
works  (facta  dUrina),  especially  miracles  and  prophecy, 
which  inasmuch  as  they  manifestly  di^lay  the 
omnipotence  and  the  omniscience  of  God  are  most 
oertain  signs  of  a  Divine  revelation  and  are  suited 
to  l^e  undwstanding  of  all"  (De  Fide  Cath.,  cap. 
iii).  As  an  instance  of  a  work  evidently  Divin& 
and  yet  other  than  miracle  or  prophecy,  the  ooundl 
instances  the  Catholic  Church,  which,  "by  reason 
of  the  marvellous  manner  of  its  propa^tion,  its  sur- 
prising sanctity,  its  inexhaustible  fnutfulness  in  all 
good  works,  its  catholic  unity  and  its  invincible 
stability,  is  a  mightv  and  perpetual  motive  of  credi- 
bility and  an  irrefragable  testimony  to  its  own 
divine  legation"  (1.  c).  The  truth  of  the  teaching 
of  the  council  rerarding  external  criteria  is  plain  to 
any  unprejudiced  mind.  Granted  the  presence  of 
tihe  negative  criteria,  external  guarantees  establish 
the  Divine  origin  of  a  revelation  as  nothing  else  can 
do.  They  <ve,  so  to  say,  a  seal  affixed  by  the  hand 
of  God  lumself ,  and  authenticating  the  work  as  His. 
(For  a  fuller  treatment  of  their  apologetic  value, 
and  for  a  discussion  of  objections,  see  Miracles; 
Apouravncs.) 

V.  Thb  Chbibtian  Revelation. — It  remains  here 
to  d''Tt'"e""''  Uie  Christian  Revelation  or  "deposit 
o[  faith"  from  what  are  termed  private  revelations, 
lliis  distinction  is  of  importance:  tor  while  the  Church 
recognises  tbtt  God  has  spoken  to  His  servants  in 
every  age,  and  still  continues  thus  to  favour  chosen 
souls,  she  is  careful  to  distinguish  these  revelations 
from  the  Revelation  ndiich  has  been  committed  to 
her  chvge,  and  which  she  proposes  to  all  her  members 
for  their  acceptance.  That  Revelation  was  given 
in  its  entirety  to  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles.  After 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  twelve  it  could  receive  no 
increment.  It  was,  as  the  Church  calls  it,  a  deposit 
— "the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints"  (Jude, 
3) — for  which  the  Church  was  to  "contend"  but  to 
which  she  could  add  nothing.  Thus,  whenever  there 
has  been  question  of  defining  a  doctrine,  whether  at 
Nicea,  at  Trent,  or  at  the  Vatican,  the  sole  point 
of  debate  has  been  as  to  wl^ther  the  doctrine  is  found 
in  Scripture  or  in  Apostolic  tradition.  The  gift  of 
Divine  assistance  (see  I),  sometimes  confounded  with 
Revdation  bv  the  less  instructed  (rf  anti-Catholio 
wiitWB,  meray  preaerves  the  supreme  pontiff  from 


error  in  defining  the  faith;  it  does  not  enable  him 
to  add  jot  or  tittle  to  it.  All  subsequent  revelations 
conferred  by  God  are  known  as  private  revelations, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  directed  to  the  whole 
Church  but  are  for  the  good  of  individual  members 
alone.  They  mav  indeed  be  a  legitimate  object  for 
our  faith;  but  that  will  depend  on  the  evidence  in 
each  particular  case.  The  Church  does  not  propose 
them  to  us  as  part  of  her  message.  It  is  true  that  in 
certain  cases  she  has  given  her  approbation  to  oer- 
tain private  revelations.  This,  however,  only  signi- 
fies (1)  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  contrary  to  the 
CJatholic  Faitih  or  to  the  moral  law,  and  (2)  that  there 
are  sufficient  indications  of  their  truth  to  justify 
the  faithful  in  attaching  credence  to  them  without 
being  guilty  of  superstition  or  of  imprudence. 

It  may  however  be  further  asked,  whether  the 
Christian  Revelation  does  not  receive  increment 
throu^  the  development  of  doctrine.  During  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  question  of 
doctrinal  development  was  widely  ddmted.  Owing 
to  Guenther's  erroneous  teaching  that  the  doctrines 
of  tiie  faith  assume  a  new  sense  as  human  science  pro- 
gresses, the  Vatican  Council  declared  once  for  all 
that  tne  meaning  of  the  Church's  dogmas  is  im- 
mutable (De  Fide  Cath.,  cap.  iv,  can.  iii).  On  the 
other  hand  it  explicitly  recognizes  that  there  is  a 
Intimate  mode  of  development,  and  cites  to  that 
e^t  (op.  cit.,  cap.  iv)  the  words  of  Vincent  of  Lirins: 
"Let  understanding  science  and  wisdom  [regarding 
the  Church's  doctrme]  progress  and  make  lar;^  in- 
crease in  each  and  in  sil,  in  the  individual  and  m  the 
whole  Church,  as  ages  and  centuries  advance:  but 
let  it  be  solely  in  its  own  order,  retaining,  that  is,  the 
same  do^na,  the  same  sense,  the  same  import" 
(Commonit.  28).  Two  of  the  most  eminent  theolog- 
ical writers  of  the  period.  Cardinal  Franzelin  and 
Cardinal  Newman,  have  on  very  different  lines  dealt 
with  the  progress  and  nature  of  this  development. 
Cardinal  Franzelin  in  his  "De  Divina  Traditione  et 
Scriptura"  (pt.  XXII-VI)  has  principally  in  view 
tiie  Hegelian  theories  of  Guenther.  He  consequently 
lays  the  chief  stress  on  the  identity  at  all  points  of 
the  intellectual  datum,  and  explains  development 
almost  exclusively  as  a  process  of  logical  deduction. 
Cardinal  Newman  wrote  his  "Essay  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  Christian  Doctrine"  in  the  course  of  the 
two  years  (1843-45)  immediatdy  preceding  his  re- 
ception into  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was  called 
on  to  deal  with  different  adversaries,  viz.,  the  Prot- 
estants who  justified  their  separation  from  the  main 
body  of  Christians  on  the  ground  that  Rome  had  cor- 
rupted primitive  teaching  by  a  series  of  additions. 
In  that  work  he  examines  in  detail  the  difference  be- 
tween a  corruption  and  a  development.  He  shows 
how  a  true  and  fertile  idea  is  enaowed  with  a  vital 
and  assimilative  energy  of  its  own,  in  virtue  of  which, 
without  undergoing  the  least  substantive  change, 
it  attains  to  an  ever  completer  expression,  as  the  course 
of  time  brings  it  into  contact  with  new  aspects  of 
truth  or  forces  it  into  collision  with  new  errors:  the 
life  of  the  idea  is  shown  to  be  analogous  to  an  organic 
development.  He  provides  a  series  at  tests  dis- 
t-ingiiiahing  a  true  development  from  a  corruption, 
chief  among  them  bein^  the  preservation  of  type, 
and  the  continuity  of  pnnciples;  and  then,  applying 
the  tests  to  Uie  case  of  the  additions  of  Roman  teach- 
ing, shows  tiiat  these  have  the  marks  not  o(  corrup- 
tions but  of  true  and  legitimate  developments.  The 
theory,  though  less  scholastic  in  its  form  than  that  of 
Franaelin,  is  in  pmfect  conformity  with  orthodox 
belief.  Newman  no  less  than  his  Jesuit  contemporary 
teaches  that  the  whole  doctrine,  alike  in  its  ;  later 
as  in  its  earlier  forms,  was  contained  in  the  original 
revelation  given  to  the  Church  by  Our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles,  and  that  its  identity  is  guaranteed  to  us 
by  ^  infallible  magisterium  of  the  CSuiroh.  The 
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claim  of  certain  Modernist  writers  that  their  views 
on  tihe  evolution  of  dogma  were  connected  with  New- 
man's theory  of  development  is  the  merest  figment. 

OmosB,  Theotaeia  fimdammlalU  (Fnihaifi,  1897);  Vacamt, 
Btuda  ThMoomuB  $ur  U  CmciU  du  Valtcan  (Paris,  189S); 
Lbbacbblbt,  Dt  FapolooUitue  traditionette  tt  VapologttiQue  mo- 
dtnte  (Puis.  1897) ;  Ds  Bboouc,  Btliaim  M  Crilivu  (Pari*.  1908) ; 
Blohdbl,  tAttrt  «ur  Im  Bxtttnen  de  la  PtnUe  modtme  m  maHire 
apoIogAwiM  in  Annaia  d»  la  PkUot:  ChrUimne  (Puia,  1898). 
On  private  nvelatioDa:  Suabbi,  Dt  Fid*,  diap.  III,  aect.  10; 
Fbamuun,  Dt  Scrittura  H  Tndilione,  Th.  xxu  (Rome,  1870); 
PoDLAiN,  Oraea  of  Inltrior  Prmitr,  pt.  IV,  tr.  (London,  1910). 
On  development  of  dootrine:  Baikvbl,  De  mavMerio  tito  tt 
tnHtione  (Paria,  190S) ;  Vacakt,  op.  nil.,  II,  p.  281  aeq.;  Pimabd, 
art.  Dogmt  in  Diet.  Apotaattmt  dtia  Foi  eatholigut,  ed.  n'ALia 
Q>Bria,  1910);  O'Dwtbb,  Cardinal  Ntumait  and  tht  Knci/dieal 
Pateendi  (London,  1908). 

Amons  tboee  who  from  one  point  of  view  or  another  have  con- 
troverted the  Christian  dootrine  of  Revelation  the  following  may 
be  mentioned:  Paihb,  Agt  of  Rtaton  (ed.  1910),  1-30;  F.  W. 
Nbwhah,  Phata  of  Faith  (4th  ed.,  London,  1854);  Sabatibb, 
Etquittt  d*uns  pKuotopkie  dt  la  rdiffion,  1,  ii  (Paris,  1902); 
PrucxDBBBB,  Raiiiiontphilotopkit  auf  gtackick&iaitr  OruruUapt 
(Berlin,  1896),  493  aeq.;  Lout,  Aulour  d'lm  pitil  litrt  (Fans, 
1903),  192  saq.;  WiiaOH,  art.  BtttloHon  and  Modem  Thouoht  in 
Camtridtt  fktol.  Ettam  (London,  1906);  Ttbbbll,  Through 
aadla  and  Charabdit  (London,  1907),  ii;  Maxiimbai;,  Stat  ef 
itattoril*  tn  SMgien,  III,  U  (London,  1890). 

G.  H.  JOTCB. 

B«T«Utloii»  Book  op.  See  ApocALTna. 

BereUtlonSf  Prxvatb. — ^There  are  two  kinds  of 
revelations:  (1)  universal  revelations,  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  or  in  the  depositum  of  Apostolic 
tradition  transmitted  bv  the  Church.  These  ended 
with  the  preaching  of  tne  Apostles  and  must  be  be- 
Ueved  by  all;  (2)  particular  or  private  revelations 
wfaioh  are  constantly  occurring  among  Christians  (see 
Contomplation).  When  the  Church  approves  pri- 
vate reveLations,  she  declares  only  that  there  is 
nothing  in  them  contrary  to  faith  or  good  morals,  and 
that  they  may  be  read  without  danger  or  even  with 
profit;  no  obugation  is  thereby  imposed  on  the  faith- 
ful to  bdieve  them.  Speaking  of  such  revelations  as 
(e.  g.)  t^oee  of  St.  Hitiegard  Approved  in  part  by 
Eu^us  III).  St.  Bridget  (by  Boniface  IX).  and  St. 
Cayenne  of  Siena  (by  Gregory  XI)  Benedict  XIV 
says:  "It  is  not  obligatory,  nor  even  possible  to  give 
them  the  assent  of  Catholic  faith^  but  only  of  human 
faith,  in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
«^icn  presents  them  to  us  as  probable  and  worthy  of 
pious  belief"  (Oe  canon.,  Ill,  liii,  15;  II,  xxii,  II). 

Uusions  connected  with  private  revelations  have 
been  explained  in  the  article  Contsmflation.  Some 
of  than  are  at  first  thought  surprising.  Thus  a  vision 
of  an  historioal  scene  (e.  of  the  life  or  death  of 
Chiisti)  is  often  onlv  approximately  accurate,  althou^ 
the  visionuy  may  be  unaware  of  this  fact,  and  he  mav 
be  misled,  ii  he  believes  in  its  absolute  historical  fidel- 
ity. This  error  is  quite  natural,  being  based  on  the 
assumption  that,  if  the  vision  comes  from  God,  all  its 
details  (the  landscape,  dress,  words,  actions,  etc.) 
should  be  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  historic  past. 
This  assumption  is  not  justified,  for  accuracy  in 
secondary  details  is  not  necessary^  the  main  point  is 
that  tJie  fact,  event,  or  commtmication  revealed  be 
strictlv  true.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  Bible  con- 
tains nistorical  books,  and  that  thus  God  may  some- 
times wish  to  reveal  certain  facts  in  religious  history 
to  us  exactly.  That  doubtless  is  true,  when  there  is 
question  of  facts  which  are  necessaiv  or  useful  as  a 
basis  for  religion,  in  which  case  the  revelation  is 
accompanied  by  proofs  that  guarantee  its  accuracy. 
A  vision  need  not  guarantee  its  accuracy  in  every 
detail.  One  should  t£u8  beware  of  ooncludmg  without 
examination  that  revelations  are  to  be  rejected;  the 
prudent  course  is  neither  to  believe  nor  to  deny  them 
unless  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing.  Much 
less  should  one  suspect  that  the  saints  have  been  tX- 
ways  or  very  often  deceived  in  thenr  vision.  On  the 
contrary,  such  deception  is  rare,  and  as  a  rule  in  un- 
important matters  only. 

lime  aie  cases  in  which  we  can  be  certain  that  a 


revelation  is  Divine.  (1)  God  can  give  this  certainty 
to  the  person  who  receives  the  revelation  (at  least 
during  it),  by  granting  an  insight  and  an  evidence  so 
compelUng  as  to  exclude  all  poasibility  of  doubt.  Wo 
can  find  an  analogy  in  the  natural  order:  our  senses 
are  subject  to  many  illusions,  and  yet  we  frequentb^ 
fierceivp  clearly  liiat  we  have  not  been  deceived.  (2) 
At  times  others  can  be  equally  certain  of  the  revdsr 
tion  thus  vouchsafed.  For  instance,  the  Prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament  gave  indubitable  signs  of  their 
mission;  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  believed. 
There  were  always  false  prophets,  who  deceived  some 
of  the  people,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  faithful  were 
counselled  by  Holy  Writ  to  distinguish  the  false  from 
the  true,  it  was  possible  so  to  distinguish.  One  inoon- 
trovertible  prool  is  the  wwkin^  of  a  miracle,  if  it  be 
wrought  for  this  purpose  and  circumstances  show  this 
to  be  so.  A  prophecy  realized  is'  equally  convincing, 
when  it  is  precise  and  cannot  be  the  result  of  chance 
or  of  a  conjecture  of  the  evil  spirit. 

Besides  these  rather  rare  means  of  forming  an 
opinion,  there  is  another,  but  longer  and  more  intricate 
method:  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  and  against. 
Practically,  this  examination  will  often  (dve  only  a 
probability  more  or  leas  great.  It  may  be  also  that  the  . 
revelation  can  be  regarded  as  Divine  in  its  broad  out- 
lines, but  doubtful  in  minor  details.  Concerning  the 
revelations  of  Marie  de  Agreda  and  Anne  Catherine 
Emmerich,  for  example,  contradictory  opinions  have 
been  expressed:  some  believe  unhesitatingly  every- 
thing they  contain,  and  are  annoyed  when  anyone 
does  not  share  their  confidence;  others 'dve  the 
revelations  no  credence  whatsoever  (generaUy  on  a 
priori  ^unds) ;  finally  there  are  many  who  are  eym- 
pathetic,  but  do  not  Imow  ^triiat  to  reply  when  asked 
what  degree  of  credibility  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
writings  of  these  two  ecstatics.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
between  the  two  extreme  opinions  indicated  first.  If 
there  is  question  of  a  particular  fact  related  in  these 
books  and  not  mentioned  elsewha«,  we  cannot  be 
certain  tJiat  it  is  true,  expeoially  in  nunor  details.  In 
ptorticular  instances,  these  visionaries  have  been  mia- 
taken:  thus  Marie  de  Agreda  teaches,  like  her  con- 
temporaries, the  existence  of  crystal  heavens,  and  de- 
clares that  one  must  believe  everjrthin^  she  says,  al- 
thoudi  such  an  obligation  exists  only  m  the  case  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  1771  Clement  XIV  forbade 
the  continuation  of  her  process  of  beatification  "on 
account  of  the  book".  Catherine  Emmerich  has  like- 
wise given  expression  to  false  or  unlikely  opinions: 
she  regards  the  writings  of  the  peeudo-Dionysius  as 
due  to  the  Areoragite^  and  says  strange  things  about 
the  terrestrial  Paradise,  which,  according  to  her, 
exists  on  an  inaccessible  mountain  towards  Tibet. 
If  there  be  question  of  the  general  statement  of  facts 
given  in  these  works,  we  can  admit  with  probability 
that  many  of  them  are  true.  For  these  two  vision- 
aries led  lives  that  were  regarded  as  very  holy.  Com- 
petent authorities  have  judged  their  ecstasies  divine. 
It  is  therefore  prudent  to  admit  that  they  received  a 
special  aasistanoe  from  God,  preserving  them  not 
absolutely,  but  in  the  main,  from  error. 

In  jud^ng  of  revelations  or  visions  we  may  proceed 
in  this  manner:  (a)  get  detailed  information  about  the 
person  who  believes  himself  thus  favoured;  (b)  also 
about  the  fact  of  the  revelation  and  the  circumstances 
attending  it.  To  prove  that  a  revelation  is  Divine 
(at  least  m  its  general  outlines),  the  method  of  exclu- 
sion is  sometimes  employed.  It  consists  in  proving 
that  neither  the  demon  nor  the  ecstatic's  own  ideas 
have  interfered  (at  least  on  important  points)  with 
God's  action,  and  that  no  one  has  retouched  the  revela- 
tion after  its  occurrence.  This  method  differs  from 
the  preceding  one  only  in  the  manner  of  ananginf^  the 
information  obtained,  but  it  is  not  so  convenient. 
To  judge  revelations  or  visions,  we  muat  be  acquainted 
witn  the  chacacter  of  the  peiwm  favoured  with'them 
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from  a  triple  point  of  view:  natural,  aacetical,  and 
mystical.  (For  those  who  have  been  beatified  or 
canonised,  this  inquiry  has  been  already  made  by 
the  Church.)  Our  inquiry  into  the  visionary's  char- 
acter might  be  pursued  as  follows:  (1)  What  are  his 
natural  qualities  or  defects,  from  a  physical,  intelleo- 
tual,  and  espeacially  moral  standpoint?  If  the  infcnma- 
tion  is  favourable  (if  the  person  is  of  sound  judgment, 
calm  imagint^tion;  if  his  acts  are  dictated  bv  reason 
and  not  by  enthusiasm,  etc.),  many  causes  of  iUusion 
an  therd}}[  excluded.  However,  a  momentaiy  abei^ 
ration  is  still  possible.  (2)  How  has  the  peiaon  beat 
educated?  Can  the  knowledge  of  the  visionary  have 
been  doived  from  books  or  m>m  conversations  with 
theologians?  (3)  What  are  the  virtues  exhibited  be- 
fore and  after  the  revelation?  Has  he  made  progress 
in  holiness  and  especially  in  humility?  The  tree  can 
be  judged  by  its  fruits.  (4)  What  extraordinary 
graces  of  tmion  with  God  have  been  received?  The 
greater  they  are  the  neater  the  probability  in  favour 
at  the  revelation,  at  least  in  the  main.  (6)  Has  the 
person  had  other  revelations  that  have  been  judged 
Divine?  Has  he  made  any  predictions  that  have 
been  clearly  realized?  (6)  Has  he  been  subjected  to 
heavy  trials?  It  is  almost  nnpossible  for  extraordinary 
favours  to  be  conferred  without  heavy  crosses;  for 
both  are  marks  of  (jod's  friendship,  and  each  is  a  prep- 
aration for  the  other.  (7)  Does  he  practice  the  fol- 
lowing rules:  fear  deception;  be  open  with  your 
director;  do  not  desire  to  have  revelations? 

Our  information  oonceming  a  revelation  considered 
in  itself  or  concerning  the  circumstances  tiiat  acconn 
panied  it  might  be  seemed  as  follows: 

(1)  Is  there  an  authentic  account,  in  which  nothing 
has  been  added,  suppressed,  or  corrected?  (2)  Does 
the  revelation  agree  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
or  with  the  recognized  facts  of  history  or  natural 
science?  (3)  Does  it  teach  nothing  contrary  to  good 
morals,  and  is  it  unaccompanied  by  any  indecent 
action?  The  commandments  of  God  are  addressed  to 
everyone  without  exception.  More  than  once  the 
demon  has  persuaded  fiuse  visionaries  that  the^  were 
chosen  souls,  and  that  God  loved  them  so  much  as  to 
dispense  them  from  the  burdensome  restrictions  im- 
posed on  ordinary  mortals.  On  the  contrary,  the 
effect  of  Divine  visitations  is  to  remove  us  more  and 
more  from  the  life  of  sense,  and  make  us  more  rigorous 
towards  ourselves.  (4)  Is  the  teaching  helpful  towards 
the  obtaining  of  eternal  salvation?  In  Spiritism 
we  find  the  spirits  evoked  treat  only  of  trifles.  They 
reply  to  idle  questions,  or  descend  to  providing  amuse- 
ment for  an  assembly  (e.  g.,  by  moving  furniture 
about) ;  deceased  relatives  or  the  great  philosophers 
are  interrogated  and  their  replies  are  woefully  com- 
monplace. A  revelation  is  also  suspect  if  its  aim  is  to 
decide  a  disputed  question  in  theology,  history,  astron- 
omy, etc.  £temal  salvation  is  the  only  thing  of  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  God.  "  In  all  other  matters", 
says  St.  John  of  the  CrosK  "He  wishes  men  to  have 
recourse  to  human  means"  (Mont^,  II,xxii).  Finally, 
a  revelation  is  suspect  if  it  is  commonplace,  telling 
only  what  is  to  be  found  in  every  book.  It  is  then 
probable  that  the  visionary  Is  unconsciously  repeating 
what  he  has  leamt  by  reading.  (5)  After  examining 
all  the  cinnimstances  accompanying  the  vision  (the 
attitudes,  acts,  words,  etc.),  do  we  find  that  dignity 
and  seriousness  which  become  the  Divine  Majesty? 
The  spirits  evoked  by  Spiritists  often  speak  in  a  trivial 
manner.  Spiritists  try  to  explain  this  by  pretending 
that  the  spirits  are  not  demons,  but  the  souls  of  the 
departed  who  have  retained  all  their  vices ;  absurd  or 
unoecoming  replies  are  ^ven  by  deceased  persons  who 
are  still  liars,  or  libertineSj  frivolous  or  mjrstifiers,  etc. 
But  if  that  be  so,  commumcations  with  these  degraded 
beings  is  evidently  dangerous.  In  Protestant  "re- 
vivals" assembled  crowds  bewail  thdr  nns,  but  in  a 
strange,  exaggerated  way,  as  if  frenzied  or  intoxicated. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  inspired  by  a  good 
principle:  a  very  ardent  sentiment  of  the  love  of  God 
and  of  repentance.  But  to  this  is  added  another  ele- 
ment that  cannot  be  regarded  as  Divine:  a  neuro- 

Sathic  enthusiasm,  which  is  contagious  and  sometimes 
evelops  so  far  as  to  produce  convulsions  or  repugnant 
contortions.  Sometimes  a  kind  of  unknown  language 
is  spoken,  but  it  consists  in  reality  of  a  succession  of 
meaningless  sounds.  (6)  What  sentiments  of  peace, 
or,  on  we  other  hand,  of  disturbance,  are  experienced 
during  or  after  the  revelation?  Here  is  the  rule  as 
formulated  by  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  and  St.  ^natius: 
"With  persons  of  good  will  [it  is  only  of  such  that  we 
are  here  treatinjg]  the  action  of  the  good  spirit  [God 
ot  His  Angels]  is  characterised  by  the  production  of 
peace,  joy,  security,  courage;  except  perhaps  at  the 
first  moment."  Note  the  restriction.  Tlie  Bible 
often  mentions  this  disturbance  at  the  first  moment 
of  the  revelation:  the  Blessed  Virgin  experienced  it 
when  the  Angel  Galniel  appctared  to  her.  The  action 
of  the  demon  produces  quite  the  contrary  effect: 
"With  persons  of  good  will  he  produces,  except  per- 
haps at  the  first  moment,  disturbance,  sorrow,  di»> 
oouragement,  perturbation,  gloom."  In  a  word  the 
action  of  Satan  encounters  a  mysterious  resistance  of 
the  soul.  (7)  It  often  happens  that  the  revelation 
inspires  an  exterior  work — for  instance,  the  establidi- 
ment  of  a  new  devotion,  the  foundation  of  a  new  reli- 
gious congregation  or  association,  the  revision  of  the 
constitutions  of  a  congregation,  etc.,  the  building  al  a 
church  or  the  creation  of  a  pilgrimage,  the  reformation 
of  the  lax  spirit  in  a  certain  body,  the  preaching  of  a 
new  spirituality,  etc.  In  these  cases  the  value  of  the 
proposed  work  must  be  carefully  examined:  is  it  good 
m  itself,  useful,  filling  a  need,  not  injurious  to  other 
works,  etc.?  (8)  Have  the  revelations  been  subjected 
to  the  tests  of  time  and  discussion?  (9)  If  any  work 
has  been  begun  as  a  result  of  the  revelation,  has 
it  produced  great  spiritual  fruit?  Have  the  sovereign 
pontiffs  and  the  bishops  believed  this  to  be  so,  and 
have  they  assisted  the  progress  of  the  work?  This  is 
very  well  illustrated  in  the  cases  of  the  Scapular  of 
Mount  Carmel,  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  the 
miraculous  medal.  These  are  the  signs  that  enable  us 
to  judge  with  probability  if  a  revelation  is  Divine. 
In  the  case  of  certain  persons  very  closely  united  to 
God,  the  slow  study  of  these  signs  has  been  sometimes 
aidea  or  replaced  by  a  supernatural  intuition;  this  is 
what  is  known  as  the  infused  gift  of  the  discernment 
of  spirits. 

Aa  regards  the  rules  of  conduct,  the  two  principal 
have  been  enilained  in  the  article  on  Contemplation, 
namely  (1)  ii  the  revelation  leads  solely  to  the  love  of 
God  and  the  saints,  the  director  may  provisionally 
regard  it  as  Divine;  (2)  at  the  beginning,  the  visionary 
should  do  his  beet  to  repulse  the  revdation  quietly. 
He  should  not  desire  to  receive  it,  otherwise  he  will  be 
exposing  himself  to  the  risk  of  being  deceived.  Here 
are  some  further  rules:  (a)  the  director  must  be  con- 
tent to  proceed  slowly,  not  to  express  astonishment, 
to  treat  the  person  gently.  If  he  were  to  be  harsh  or 
distrustful,  he  would  intimidate  the  soul  he  is  direct- 
ing, and  incline  it  to  conceal  important  details  from 
him;  (b)  he  must  be  very  careful  to  urge  the  soul  to 
make  progress  in  the  way  of  sanctity.  He  will  point 
out  that  the  only  value  of  the  visions  is  in  the  spiritual 
fruit  that  they  produce;  (c)  he  will  pray  fervently, 
and  have  the  subject  he  is  directing  pray,  that  the 
necessary  light  may  be  granted.  God  cannot  fail  to 
make  known  the  true' path  to  those  who  ask  Him 
humbly.  If  on  the  contrary  a  person  confided  solely 
in  his  naturtJ  prudence,  he  would  expose  himself  to 
punishment  for  lus  self-sufllciency;  (d)  the  visionary 
should  be  perfectly  calm  and  patient  if  his  superiors 
do  not  adlow  him  to  carry  out  the  enterprises  that  he' 
deems  inspired  by  Heaven  or  revealed.  One  who, 
when  oontronted  with  this  opposition,  becomes  im- 
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patient  or  discouraged,  shows  that  he  has  very  little 
confidence  in  the  power  of  God  and  is  but  little  con- 
formed to  His  wul.  If  God  wishes  the  project  to 
succeed,  He  can  make  the  obstacles  suddemy  dis- 
appear at  the  time  appointed  by  Him.  A  very  striking 
example  of  this  Divme  delay  is  to  be  found  in  the  life 
of  St.  Juliana,  the  Cistercian  prioress  of  Mont-Cor- 
nillon,  near  litee  (1192-1258).  It  is  to  her  that  the 
institution  of  the  feast  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is 
due.  All  her  life  was  passed  in  awaiting  the  hour  of 
God,  which  she  was  sever  to  see,  for  it  came  only 
more  than  the  century  after  the  beginning  of  the 
revelations. 

As  regards  inspirations  ordinarily,  those  who  have 
not  pawed  the  period  of  tranquillity  or  a  complete 
union,  must  beware  of  the  idea  that  they  hear  su- 
pernatural words;  unless  the  evidence  is  irresistible, 
they  should  attribute  them  to  the  activity  of  their  own 
imaginations.  But  they  may  at  least  experience  in- 
qiirations  or  impulses  more  or  less  strong,  which  seem 
to  point  out  to  them  how  to  act  in  difficult  circum- 
stances. This  is  a  minor  form  of  revelation.  The 
same  line  of  conduct  should  be  followed  as  in  the 
latter  case.  We  must  not  accept  them  blindly  and 
a^unst  the  dictates  of  reason,  but  weigh  the  reasons 
for  and  against,  consult  a  prudent  director,  and  decide 
only  after  applying  the  rules  for  the  discernment  of 
si>irits.  The  attitude  of  reserve  that  has  just  been 
aid  down  does  not  apply  to  simple  sudden  and  illu- 
'  minatingviewBoffaitn,whichenabIeoneto  understand 
in  a  higher  manner  not  novelties,  but  the  truths 
admitted  by  the  Church.  Such  enlightenment  can- 
not have  any  evil  result.  It  is  on  the  contrary  a  very 
precious  grace,  which  should  be  carefully  weloomed 
and  utilised. 

Consult  th«  writinci  of  Sr.  Tmaxu.  and  St.  John  or  thb  Cikws, 
fauim;  Pmup  OP  thb  Blbssbd  Tbinitt,  Summa  Iheologia 
mytiea  (Lyoiw,  1666),  pt.  II.  tr.  iU;  db  Valuiobniba,  Mvtiea 
ttMfaWM  (BBmloDB,  1663),  O.  U,  diq).  S;  LopBi  db  Esqdbbba, 
Lueema  mytiea  (Vsnioa,  1692),  tt.  v;  AuOBT,  D*  mdatimilm* 
(Aucdmrg,  1744) ;  Bbmbdict  XIV,  Dt 
.  (RtOM,  1767),  I.  Ill,  0.  liii;  Scakamzlu,  Direttorio  mMeo  (Venioe, 
1764),  tr.  iv;  Schbah,  InHitutumu  theotogia  muttica  (Auscburc, 
1777),  pt.  II,  0.  It;  St.  LionoBi,  Botno  ajmlolieut  (Venioe,  1782), 
appena.  i,  n.  19;  RiBvr,  La  muititue  divine,  II  Q'arii,  1879); 
nxniAiN,  Det  traeet  d'oraMon  (Sth  ed.,  Patu,  1909),  tr.  The 
Qraeu  af  Interior  Prayer  (London,  1910). 

Acq.  P0UI.AIN. 

Bnllle,  SrspmiK.   See  Sandhubst,  Diocebb  or. 

BVTOCatloili  the  act  of  recalling  or  annulling, 
the  reversal  of  an  act,  the  recalling  of  a  grant,  or  the 
making  void  of  some  deed  previously  existing.  This 
term  is  of  wide  application  in  canon  law.  Grants, 
laws,  contracts,  sentences,  jurisdiction,  appointments 
are  at  times  revoked  by  the  grantor,  his  successor, 
or  superior  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  law. 
Revocation  without  just  cause  is  illicit,  though  often 
valid.  Laws  and  customs  are  revoked  when,  owing 
to  change  of  circumstances,  they  cease  to  be  iust  and 
leasonaole.  Concordats  (q.  v.)  are  revocable  when 
they  redound  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  Church. 
Minors  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  may  haye 
sentences  in  certain  civil  trials  set  aside  (uetiUiUio 
in  inUfinm).  Contracts  by  which  ecclesiastical  prop- 
ertv  is  ahenated  are  sometimes  rescindable.  A 
juajge  may  revoke  his  own  interlocutory  sentence  but 
not  a  definitive  judicial  sentence.  Many  appoint- 
ments are  revocable  at  wUl;  others  require  a  judicial 
trial  or  oUier  formalities.  (See  BENsncE:  Facui/- 
TIX8,  Canonical;  Induuib,  PoimTicAL;  Jubisdio- 

nON,  EcCLBBIASnCAL.) 

Amdbbw  B.  Mbbhan. 

Bmlutlon,  Enqush,  of  1688.-^ame8  II,  hav- 
ing reached  the  climax  of  his  power  after  the  suc- 
cessful suppression  of  Monmouui's  rebellion  in  1685, 
then  had  the  Tory  reaction  in  his  favour,  complete 
control  over  Parliament  and  the  town  corporations, 
a  regular  army  in  England,  a  thoroughly  Catholic 
amy  in  prooeas  of  formation  in  Ireland,  and  a  large 


revenue  granted  by  Parliament  for  life.  His  policy 
was  to  govern  England  as  absolute  monarch  and  to 
restore  Catholics  to  their  full  civil  and  religious  rights. 
Unfortunately,  both  prudence  and  statesmanship 
were  lacking,  with  the  result  that  in  three  years  the 
king  lost  his  throne.  The  history  of  the  Revolution 
resolves  itself  into  a  catalogue  of  various  ill-judged 
measures  which  alienated  the  support  of  the  £»■ 
tablished  Clhurch,  the  Tory  party,  and  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  The  execution  of  Monmouth  (July,  1685) 
made  the  Revolution  possible,  for  it  led  to  the  Whig 
party  accepting  William  of  Orange  as  the  natural 
champion  of  notestantism  agunst  the  attempts  of 
James.  Thus  the  opposition  gained  a  centre  round 
which  it  consolidated  with  ever-increasing  force. 

What  the  Catholics  as  a  body  desired  was  freedom 
of  worship  and  the  repeal  of  tne  penal  laws;  but  a 
small  section  of  them,  desirous  of  political  power, 
aimed  chiefly  at  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  of  1673 
and  the  Act  of  1678  which  excluded  Catholics  from 
both  houses  of  Parliament.  Unfortunately  James  fell 
imder  the  influence  of  this  section,  which  was  directed 
by  the  imprincipled  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  he  de- 
cided on  a  policy  of  repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  Circiun- 
stances  had  caused  this  question  to  be  closely  bound 
up  with  that  of  tlie  turmy.  For  James,  who  placed 
his  chief  reliance  on  his  soldiers,  had  increased  the 
standing  ain^  to  30,0(X),  13,000  of  whom,  partly 
officerea  by  Catholics,  were  encamped  on  Hoimslow 
Heath  to  the  great  indignation  of  London  whidh  re- 
gt^ded  the  camp  as  a  menace  to  its  liberties  and  a 
centre  of  disorder.  Parliament  demanded  that  the 
army  should  be  reduced  to  normal  dimensions  and 
the  Catholic  officers  dismissed;  but  James,  realising 
that  the  test  would  not  be  repraJed,  prorogued  Parlia- 
ment and  proceeded  to  exercise  the  "dispensing  and 
suspending  power".  By  this  he  clauned  that  it  was 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  dispense  witii  the 
execution  of  the  penal  laws  in  individual  cases  and  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  any  law  altogether.  To 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Law  Ck)urt8  for  this  doo- 
trine  a  test  case,  known  as  Hales's  case,  was  brou^t 
to  decide  whether  the  kin^  could  allow  a  (jathoUo 
to  hold  office  in  the  army  without  complying  with  the 
Test  Act.  After  James  had  replaced  some  of  the 
jud^  by  more  complaisant  lawyers,  he  obtained  a 
decision  that  "it  was  of  the  kind's  prerogative  to 
dispense  with  penal  laws  in  particular  instances". 
He  acted  on  tne  decision  by  appointing  Catholics 
to  various  positions.  Lord  Tyrconnel  becoming  Lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lord  Arundel  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and  Lord  BeUasyse  Lord  Treasurer  in  place  of 
the  Tory  minister  Lora  Rochester,  who  was  reguded 
as  the  chief  mainstay  of  the  Established  (Jnurch. 
The  Church  of  England,  which  was  rendered  uneasy 
by  the  dismissal  of  Rocnester,  was  further  alienated 
by  the  king's  action  in  appointing  a  Couit  of  High 
Commission,  which  suspended  the  Bishop  of  London 
for  refumng  to  inhibit  one  of  his  clerey  from  preach- 
ing anti-Catholic  sermons.  The  reeling  was  in- 
t^sified  by  the  liberty  which  Catholics  enjoyed  in 
London  during  1686.  Public  chapels  were  opened, 
including  one  in  the  Royal  Palace,  tne  Jesuits  founded 
a  large  school  in  the  Savoy,  and  Catholic  ecclesiABtioa 
appeared  openly  at  Court. 

At  this  juncture  James,  desiring  to  counterbalance 
the  loss  of  Anglican  support,  offered  toleration  to  the 
diwenters,  who  at  the  beginning  of  his  rei^  had  been 
severely  persecuted.  The  influence  of  William  Penn 
induced  the  king  to  issue  on  4  April,  1687,  the  Dec- 
laration of  Indulgence,  by  which  liberty  of  worship 
was  granted  to  aW,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike. 
He  also  replaced  Tory  churchmen  by  Whig  dissenters 
on  the  municipal  corporations  and  the  commission 
of  the  peace,  and,  naving  dissolved  Parliament, 
hoped  to  secure  a  new  House  of  Commons  which 
would  repeal  both  the  penal  laws  and  the  Test.  But 
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he  underestimsted  two  difSculties,  the  hatred  of  the 
diasenters  for  "pope:^"  and  their  distrust  of  royal 
absolutism.  His  action  in  promoting  Catholics  to 
the  Privy  Council,  the  judicial  bench,  and  the  offices 
of  Lord  lieutenant,  sherifif.  and  magistrate,  wounded 
these  susceptibiUtiee,  while  he  furwer  offended  the 
Anglicans  by  attempting  to  restore  to  Catholics  some 
of  their  ancient  foundations  in  the  universities. 
Catholics  obtained  some  footing  both  at  Christ 
Church  and  University  College,  Oiaord.  and  in  March 
1688,  James  gave  the  presidency  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege to  Bonaventure  GifFard,  the  Catholic  Vicar 
.^xjstolic  of  the  Midland  District.  Tliis  restoration 
of  Magdalen  as  a  Catholic  college  created  the  great- 
est ahum,  not  only  among  the  holders  of  benefices 
throughout  the  country,  but  also  among  the  ownera 
of  ancient  abbey  lands.  The  presence  of  the  papal 
nuncio,  Mgr  d' Adda,  at  Court  and  the  public  position 
granted  to  the  four  Catholic  bishops,  who  nad  re- 
cently been  appointed  as  vicars  Apostolic,  served  to 
increase  both  tne  dislike  of  the  dissenteis  to  support 
a  king  whose  acts,  while  of  doubtful  legality,  were 
also  subversive  of  Protestant  interests,  and  likewise 
the  difficulty  of  the  Anglicans  in  practising  passive 
obedience  in  face  of  eaea  provocation.  Surrounded 
by  these  oompUcations,  James  issued  his  second 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  April,  1688,  and  ordered 
that  it  should  be  read  in  all  the  churches.  This 
straiped  Anglican  obedience  to  the  breaking  point. 
The  Archbimop  of  Canterbury  and  six  of  nis  suf- 
fragans iH'esented  a  petition  questioning  the  dispens- 
ing power.  The  seven  bishops  were  sent  to  the  Tower 
intwecuted,  triedj  and  acquitted.  ,This  trial  proved 
to  be  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  Revolution,  for, 
as  Halifax  said,  "it  hatJi  brought  all  Protestants  to- 
gether and  bound  them  up  into  a  knot  that  cannot 
easily  be  untied".  While  the  bishops  were  in  the 
Tower,  another  epoch-marking  event  occurred — the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  the  crown  (10  June,  1688).  Hithei^ 
to  the  hopes  of  the  kin^s  opponents  had  been  fixed 
on  the  succession  of  his  Protestant  daughter  Mary, 
wife  of  William  of  Orange,  the  Protestant  leader. 
The  birth  of  Prince  James  now  opened  up  the  pros- 
pect of  a  Catholic  dvnasty  just  at  a  moment  when  the 
ancient  anti-CathoUc  bigotiy  had  been  aroused  by 
events  both  in  England  and  France.  For  besides  the 
ill-advised  acts  of  James,  the  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots  by  Louis  XIV,  consequent  on  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  revived  old  re- 
U^ous  animosities.  England  was  flooded  with 
French  Rotestant  refugees  bearing  everywhere  the 
tale  of  a  CathoUc  king's  cruelty. 

Uftfortunately  for  James  his  whole  foreign  policy 
had  been  one  of  subservience  to  France,  and  at  this 
moment  of  crisiB  the  power  of  France  was  a  menace 
to  all  Europe.  Even  Catholic  Austria  and  Spain 
supported  tne  threatened  Protestant  states,  and 
'the  _pope  himself,  outraged  by  Louis  XIV  in  a  suc- 
cession of  wrongs,  joined  the  universal  resistance 
to  France  and  was  allied  with  William  of  Oran^p 
and  other  Protestant  soverei^  against  Louis  and  his 
single  supporter,  James.  William  had  long  watched 
the  idtuation  in  Ehigland,  and  during  1687  had  re- 
ceived communications  from  the  oppomtion  in  which 
it  was  agreed  that,  whenever  revolutionary  action 
should  become  advisable,  it  should  be  carried  out 
under  William's  guidance.  As  early  as  the  autumn 
of  1687  the  papalsecretiwy  of  state  was  aware  .of  the 
plot  to  detiuvne  James  and  make  Mary  queen,  and 
a  French  agent  dispatched  the  news  to  England 
through  Fnmce.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  then  in 
Rome  also  learned  it,  and  sent  intelligence  to  the 
king  before  18  Dec.,  1687  (letter  of  d'Estrfes  to 
Louvois,  cited  by  Ranke,  II,  424).  But  James, 
though  early  informed,  was  reluctant  to  believe 
that  hia  son-m-law  would  head  an  insurrection  against 
him.  On  the  day  the  seven  bishops  were  acquitted 


seven  English  statesmen  sent  a  letter  to  William  in- 
viting him  to  rescue  the  religion  and  liberties  of  Eng- 
land. But  William  was  threatened  by  a  French  army 
on  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  could  not  t^e  action. 
Louis  XIV  made  a  last  effort  to  save  .lames,  and 
warned  the  Dutch  States  General  that  he  would  re- 
gard any  attack  on  England  as  a  declaration  of  war 
auiinst  France.  This  was  keenly  resented  by  James, 
who  regarded  it  as  a  slight  upon  English  mdepen- 
dence,  and  he  repudiated  the  charge  that  he  had  made 
a  secret  treaty  with  France.  Thereupon  Louis  left 
him  to  his  fate,  removed  the  French  troops  from 
Flanders  to  be^  a  campaign  against  the  empire, 
and  thus  William  was  free  to  move.  When  it  was 
too  late  James  realised  his  danger.  By  hasty  con- 
cessions granted  one  after  anothra:  he  tried  to  undo 
his  work  and  win  back  the  Tory  churchmen  to  his 
cause.  But  he  did  not  remove  the  Catholic  officers 
or  suggest  the  restriction  of  the  dispensing  power. 
In  October  Sunderland  was  dismissed  from  office, 
but  William  was  already  on  the  seas,  and,  thoi^ 
driven  back  by  a  storm,  he  re-embarked  and  landed 
at  Torbay  on  5  Nov.,  1688.  James  at  first  prepared 
to  resist.  The  army  was  sent  to  interc«>t  William, 
but  by  the  characteristic  treacbny  of^  Churchill, 
disaffection  was  spread,  and  the  long,  not  knowing 
in  whom  he  could  place  confidence,  attempted  to 
escape.  At  Sheemess  he  was  stopped  and  sent  back 
to  Ix>ndon,  where  he  might  have  proved  an  embarras- 
sing prisoner  had  not  his  escape  been  connived  at. 
On  23  Dec.,  1688,  he  left  Ei^^d  to  take  refuge  with 
Louis  XIV;  the  latter  received  him  generously  and 
granted  him  both  palace  and  pension.  On  his  first 
departure  the  mob  had  risen  in  London  against  Uie 
Catholics,  and  attacked  chapeb  and  houses,  plunder- 
ing and  carrying  off  the  contents.  Even  the  am- 
bassadors' houses  were  not  spared,  and  the  Spanish 
and  Sardinian  embassy  chapels  were  destroyed. 
Bishops  Giffard  and  Leybum  were  urested  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Father  Petre  had  escaped, 
and  the  Nuncio  disguised  himself  as  a  servant  at 
the  house  of  the  envoy  from  Savoy,  till  he  was  en- 
abled to  obtain  from  William  a  passport.  So  far  as 
the  English  Catholics  were  concerned,  the  result  of 
the  Revolution  was  that  their  restoration  to  freedom 
o(  worship  and  liberation  from  Ihe  p«ud  laws  was 
delayed  for  a  century  and  more. 

So  completely  had  James  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
nation  that  William  experienced  no  opposition  and 
the  Revolution  ran  its  course  in  an  almost  r^ular 
wi^.  A  Convention  Parliament  met  on  22  Jan., 
1680,  declared  that  James  "havin|g  withdrawn  him- 
self out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  throne  was  therebv  vacant",  and 
"that  experience  had  shown  it  to  Be  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant  king- 
dom to  be  governed  by  a  Popish  Prince".  The 
crown  was  offered  to  William  and  Mary,  who  ac- 
cepted the  Declaration  of  Right,  which  <liud  down  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
penang  power,  the  liberties  of  Parliament,  and  other 
matters.  After  their  proclamation  as  king  and  queen, 
the  Declaration  was  ratified  by  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  the  work  of  the  Revolution  was  complete. 
English  Catholics  have  indeed  had  good  cause  to 
lament  the  failure  of  the  king's  well-meant,  if  unwise, 
attempts  to  restore  their  liberty,  and  to  r^ret  that 
he  did  not  act  on  the  wise  advice  of  Pope  Innocent 
XI  and  Cardinal  Howard  to  proceed  by  slow  degrees 
and  obtain  first  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  before 
going  on  to  restore  their  full  civil  tights.  But  on  the 
other  hand  we  can  now  realise  that  the  Revolution 
had  the  advantage  of  finally  closing  the  long  struggle 
between  king  and  Parliament  that  had  lasted  K>r 
nearly  a  century,  and  of  establishing  general  prin- 
ciples of  religious  toleration  in  which  Catholics  ' 
bound  sooner  or  later  to  be  included. 
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Edwin  Bubton. 

Berolutlon,  Fiubnch. — The  last  thirty  years 
have  given  us  a  new  version  of  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  most  diverse  and  hostile 
sdiools  having  contributed  to  it.  The  bhiloeopher, 
Taine,  drew  attention  to  the  affinity  between  the 
revolutionary  and  what  he  calls  the  classic  spirit,  that 
is,  the  spirit  of  abstraction  which  gave  rise  to  Car- 
tesianiam  and  produced  certain  masterpieces  of  French 
literature.  Moreover  he  admirably  demonstrated  the 
mechanism  of  the  local  revolutionary  committees  and 
showed  how  a  daring  Jacobin  minority  was  able  to 
enforce  its  will  as  that  of  "  the  people ' ' .  Following  up 
this  line  of  research  M.  Augustin  Cochin  has  quite 
recently  studied  the  mechanism  of  the  aoditit  d» 
pentie  m  which  the  revolutionary  doctrine  was  devel- 
oped and  in  which  were  formed  men  quite  pi^ared 
to  put  this  doctrine  into  execution.  The  influence  of 
freemasonry  in  the  French  Revolution  proclaimed  by 
Louis  Blanc  and  by  freemasonry  itself  is  proved  by 
the  researches  of  M.  Cochin.  Sorel  has  brought  out 
the  connexion  between  the  diplomacy  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  that  of  tjie  old  regmie.  His  works  prove 
that  the  Revolution  did  not  mark  a  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  foreign  policy  of  France.  The 
radically  inclined  historical  school,  founded  and  led  by 
M.  Aulard,  has  published  numeroiis  useful  documents 
as  well  as  the  review,  "La  Revolution  Fran^aise". 
Two  years  since,  a  sclusm  occurred  in  this  school,  M. 
Mathies  undertaking  in  opposition  to  M.  Aulard  the 
defotoe  of  Robespieire,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
founded  a  new  review,  "Les  Annates  R^olution- 
nairee".  The  "Socidt4  d'histoire  contemporaine", 
founded  under  Catholic  auspices,  has  published  a 
series  of  texts  bearing  on  revolutionary  history. 
Lastly  the  works  of  AbbiS  Sicard  have  revealed  in  the 
clergy  who  remained  faithful  to  Rome  various  ten- 
dencies, some  legitimist,  others  more  favourable  to 
the  new  political  forms,  a  new  side  of  the  history  <rf 
Uie  French  clergy  being  thus  developed.  Such  are 
the  most  recent  additions  to  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution.  This  article,  however,  will  emphasise 
more  especially  the  relations  between  the  Revolution 
and  the  Church  (see  France). 

Mestino  or  THB  EisTATEB. — The  starting  point  of 
the  French  Revolution  was  the  convocation  of  the 
States  General  by  Louis  XVI.  They  comprised  three 
orders,  nobility,  clergjy,  and  the  third  estate,  the 
last  named  bei^  permitted  to  have  as  many  membem 
as  the  two  other  orders  together.  The  electoral 
regulation  of  24  January,  1789,  assured  the  parochial 
demr  a  large  majority  in  the  meetings  of  the  oaiUiagea 
whim  were  to  elect  clerical  representatives  to  uie 
States  General.  While  chapters  were  to  send  to 
these  meetings  only  a  single  delegate  for  ten  canons, 
and  each  convent  only  one  of  its  members,  all  the 
cur^  were  permitted  to  vote.  The  number  of  the 
"order"  of  cleigy  at  the  States  General  exceeded 
300,  among  whom  were  44  prelates,  208  curte,  50 
canons  ana  commendatory  abbots,  and  some  monks. 
The  clergy  advocated  almost  as  forcibly  as  did  the 
Third  Estate  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional 
government  based  on  the  separation  of  the  powers, 


the  periodical  convocation  of  the  States  General,  their 
supremacy  in  finannial  matters,  the  xeqxmsibilitv  ot 
ministers,  and  the  regular  guarantee  of  indiviaual 
liberty.  Thtis  the  true  and  great  reforms  tending  to 
the  establishment  of  liberty  were  advocated  by  the 
clergy  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  When  the 
Estates  sssembled  5  May,  1789,  the  Third  Estate 
demanded  that  the  verification  of  powers  should  be 
made  in  common  by  the  three  orders,  the  object  being 
that  the  Estates  should  form  but  one  assembly  in 
which  the  distinction  between  the  "orders"  should 
disappear  and  where  every  m^ber  was  to  have  a 
vote.  Scarcely  a  fourth  of  the  clergy  had  formally 
advocated  this  reform,  but  from  the  opening  of  the 
Instates  _  it  was  evident  that  the  parochial  clergy 
desired  individual  voting  which  would  give  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Third  Estate,  the  advocates  of  rdform, 
an  efifectual  preponderance. 

As  early  as  23  May,  1789,  the  our6a  at  the  house 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  power  of  the  deputies  should  be  verified 
in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Estates,  and  when 
on  17  June  the  members  of  the  Third  Estate  pro- 
claimed themselves  the  "National  Assembly",  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  decided  (19  June)  to  jom  them. 
As  the  nigher  clergy  and  the  nobility  still  held  out, 
the  king  caused  the  hall  where  the  meetings  of  the 
Third  Estate  were  held  to  be  closed  (20  June),  where- 
upon the  deputies,  with  their  president,  Bsolly,  re- 
paired to  the  Jeu  de  Paume  ana  an  oath  was  taken 
not  to  disband  till  they  had  provided  France  with  a 
constitution.  After  Mirabeau's  thundering  speech 
(23  June)  addressed  to  the  Marquis  de  Dreux-Br6x4, 
maeter-oi-oeremonies  to  Louis  XVl,  the  king  himself 
(27  Jime)  invited  the  nobility  to  join  the  Third 
Estate.  Louis  XVI's  dismissal  of  the  reforming 
minister,  Necker,  and  the  concentration  of  the  royal 
army  about  Paris,  brought  about  the  insurrection 
of  14  July,  and  the  capture  of  the  Bastille.  M.  Fimok- 
Brentano  has  destroyed  the  legends  which  rapidly 
arose  in  connexion  with  the  celebrated  fortress. 
There  was  no  rising  en  masse  of  the  people  of  Paris, 
and  the  number  of  the  besiegers  was  out  a  thousana 
at  most;  only  seven  prisoners  were  found  at  the 


Bastille,  four  of  whom  were  fo 


one  a  young 


man  guilty  of  monstrous  crimes  and  wno  for  the  sake 
of  his  fainily  was  kept  at  the  Bastille  that  he  mi{^t 
escape  the  death-penalty,  and  two  insane  prisoners. 
But  in  the  public  opimon  the  Bastille  symbolised 
royal  absolutisqi  and  the  capture  of  this  fortress  was 
regarded  as  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  regime,  and 
foreign  nations  attached  great  importance  to  the 
event.  Louis  XVI  yielded  before  tiiis  agitation; 
Necker  was  recalled:  Bailly  became  Mayor  of  Paris; 
Lafayette,  commander  of  the  national  militia;  the 
tri-colour  was  adopted,  and  Louis  XVI  consented  to 
recognize  the  title  of  "National  Constituent  Assem- 
bly". Te  Deums  and  processions  celebrated  the 
takii^  of  the  BastUle;  in  the  pulpits  the  Abb6 
Fauchet  preached  the  harmony  of  religion  and 
liberty.  As  a  result  of  the  establidiment  of  the  "  vote 
by  order"  the  political  privileges  of  the  clergy  may 
be  considered  to  have  ceased  to  exist. 

During  the  night  of  4  August,  1789,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles,  the  Assembly  voted  with 
extraordinary  enthiisiasm  the  aboUtion  of  all  priv- 
ileges and  feudal  rights  and  the  equality  of  all  French- 
men. A  blow  was  thereby  struck  at  the  wealth  of  the 
clergy,  but  the  churchmen  were  the  first  to  give  an 
example  of  sacrifice.  Plurality  of  Ixmefices  and 
annates  was  abolished  and  the  redemption  of  tithes 
was  amed  upon,  but  two  days  later,  the  higher 
clergy  oecoming  uneasy,  demanded  another  discus- 
sion of  the  vote  which  nad  carried  the  redemption. 
The  result  was  the  abolition,  pure  and  simple,  of 
tithes  without  redemption.  In  the  course  of  toe  dis- 
cussion Buxot  declared  that  the  property  of  the  clergy 
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belonged  to  the  nation.  Louis  XVI's  conscience  b^;aa 
to  be  alarmed.  He  temporised  for  five  weeks,  then 
mereljr  published  tiie  decrees  as  general  principles, 
reserving  the  right  to  approve  or  reject  later  the 
measures  which  the  Assembly  would  take  to  enforce 
them. 

DZCLARATION  OF  Tm  RlOBTB  OF  MaM.  CaTBOI/- 

ICI8M  Ceases  to  bb  thb  Reuoion  or  the  State. — 
Before  giving  France  a  constitution  the  Assembly 
judged  it  necessarv  to  draw  up  a  "  Declaration  of  the 
Ri^ts  of  Man  and  of  the  Citizen",  which  should  form 
a  preamble  to  the  Constitution.  Camus's  suggestion 
that  to  the  declaration  of  the  ri^ts  of  man  should  be 
added  a  declaration  of  his  duties,  was  rejected.  The 
Declaration  of  Rights  mentions  m  its  preamble  that 
it  is  made  in  the  presence  and  under  tlie  auspices  of 
'  tiie  Supreme  Being,  but  out  of  three  of  the  articles 
proposed  by  the  clo^,  guaranteeing  the  respect  due 
to  religion  and  public  worship,  two  were  rejected  after 
speeches  by  the  Protestant,  Rabaut  Saint-Etienne, 
and  Mirabeau,  and  the  only  article  relating  to  religion 
was  worded  as  follows:  "No  onie  shall  be  disturbed 
for  his  opinions,  even  religious,  provided  their  mani- 
festation does  not  disturb  the  public  order  established 
by  law."  In  fact  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Assembly 
that  Catholicism  should  cease  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
State  and  that  libcrtv  of  worship  should  be  estab- 
lished. It  subsequently  declared  Protestants  eligible 
to  all  ofiBces  (24  Dec,  1789),  restored  to  their  posses- 
sions and  status  as  Frenchmen  the  heirs  of  Protestant 
refugees  (10  July  and  9  Dec,  1790),  and  took  measures 
in  favour  of  the  Jews  (28  January,  20  July,  18  Aug., 
1790).  But  it  soon  became  evident  in  the  discussions 
relatmg  to  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  clergy  that 
the  Awembly  desired  that  the  Catholic  Church,  to 
whidi  the  majority  of  the  French  i>eople  belonged, 
diould  be  subject  to  the  State  and  really  organized 
by  the  State. 

The  rumoiirs  that  Louis  XVI  sought  to  fly  to  Metz 
and  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  army 
of  Bouill6  in  order  to  organize  a  counter-revolu- 
tionary movement  and  his  refusal  to  promulgate  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  brought  about  an 
uprising  in  Paris.  The  mob  set  out  to  Versailles, 
and  amid  insults  brought  back  the  king  and  queen 
to  Paris  (6  Oct.,  1789).  Thenceforth  the  Assembly 
sat  at  Paris,  first  at  the  archiepiscopal  residence,  then 
at  the  Tuileries.  At  this  moment  the  idea  of  taking 
possession  of  the  goods  of  the  clergy  in  order  to  meet 
financial  exigencies  began  to  appear  in  a  number  of 
Journals  and  pamphlets.  The  plan  of  confiscating 
this  propertv,  which  had  been  suggested  as  early 
as  8  August  by  the  Marquis  de  Lacoste,  was  resumed 
(24  Sept.)  by  the  economist,  Dupont  de  Nemours, 
and  on  10  October  was  supported  m  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  Finances  in  a  report  which  caused 
scandal  by  Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun,  who  under 
the  old  regime  had  been  one  of  the  two  "general 
agents"  chained  with  defending  the  financial  in- 
terests of  tiie  French  cleigv.*  On  12  October 
Mirabeau  requested  the  Assembly  to  decree  (1)  that 
the  ownership  of  the  church  property  belonged  to 
the  nation  that  it  might  provide  for  the  support  of 
the  priests;  (2)  that  the  salary  of  each  cure  should 
not  be  less  than  1200  livres.  The  plan  was  discussed 
from  13  October  to  2  November.  It  was  opposed 
by  Boisgelin,  la  Luzerne,  Bonal,  Dillon,  the  Abb£  de 
Montesquieu,  and  the  Abb4  Maury,  who  contended 
that  the  clergy  being  a  moral  person  could  be  an 
owner,  disputed  the  estimates  placed  upon  the 
wealth  of  the  clergy,  and  suggested  that  their  pos- 
sessions should  sim^y  serve  as  a  guarantee  for  a  loan 
of  400,000,000  livres  to  the  nation.  The  advocates 
of  confiscation  maintained  that  the  clergy  no  longer 
existed  as  an  order,  that  the  property  was  like  an 
escheated  succession,  and  that  the  State  had  the  right 
to  claim  it,  that  moreover  the  Royal  Qovemment  had 


never  expreaslv  recqgnised  the  clennr  as  a  proprietor, 
that  in  1749  Louis  XV  had  foibioden  the  oleray  to 
receive  anything  without  the  authority  of  the  State, 
and  that  he  nad  confiscated  the  property  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Malouet  took  an  intermediate 
stand  and  demanded  that  the  State  should  confiscate 
only  superfluous  ecclesiastical  possessions,  but  that 
the  parochial  clergy  should  be  endowed  with  land. 
FinaJly,  oh  2  November,  1789,  the  Assembly  decided 
that  the  pooBooBions  of  the  clei^gy  be  "placed  at  the 
disposal"  of  the  nation.  The  results  of  this  vote 
were  not  long  in  following.  The  first  was  Treilhaid'a 
motion  (17  December),  oemanding  in  the  name  of  the 
ecclesiastical  committee  of  the  Assembly,  tiie  closing 
of  useless  convents,  and  decreeing  Uuit  Uie  State 
should  permit  the  religious  to  rdeaae  themselves 
from  their  monastic  vows. 

The  discussion  of  this  project  b^m  in  February, 
1790,  after  the  Assembly  by  the  creation  of  aasembliea 
of  departments,  districts,  and  commons,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  administrative  reoigaiiisation  of  France. 
The  discussion  was  again  very  violent.  On  13 
February,  1790,  the  Assembly,  swa^d  by  the  more 
radical  suggestions  of  Bamave  and  Tliouret,  decreed 
as  a  "constitutional  article"  that  not  onlv  diould  the 
law  no  longer  recognise  monastic  vows,  but  that  re- 
ligious orders  ana  oongregatioiis  were  and  should 
remain  suppressed  in  France,  and  that  no  others 
should  be  established  in  the  future.  After  having 
planned  a  partial  suppression  of  monastic  orders  4^ 
Assembly  voted  for  their  total  suppression.  Tlie 
proposal  of  Casalte  (17  February)  callmg  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  right- 
ful efForta  made  by  the  higher  clergy  to  prevent 
Catholics  from  purchasing  the  confiscated  goods  <rf 
the  Church  raovoked  reprisals.  On  17  Mardi,  1790, 
the  Assembly  decided  that  the  .400,000,000  livres* 
worth  of  ahenated  ecclesiastical  properties  should 
be  sold  to  municipalities  which  in  turn  should  sell 
them  to  private  buyers.  On  14  April  it  decided  that 
the  maintenance  of  Catholic  worship  should  be 
provided  for  without  recourse  to  the  revenues  of 
former  ecclesiastical  property  and  that  a  sufiicient 
sum,  fixed  at  more  than  133,000,000  livres  for  the 
first  year,  should  be  entered  in  uie  budget  for  the 
allowances  to  be  made  to  the  clersy;  on  17  April 
the  decree  was  passed  dealing  with  the  assigwOa, 
papers  issued  by  the  Government  paying  interest 
at  5  per  cent,  and  which  were  to  be  accepted  as 
money  in  payment  for  the  ecclesiastical  property, 
thenceforth  called  national  prop^y;  finally,  on  9 
July,  it  was  decreed  that  all  uiis  property  should 
be  put  up  for  sale. 

Civil  CoNSTrnmoN  of  the  CuiBor. — On  6 
February,  1790,  the  Assemblv  charged  its  ecclesia»- 
tical  committee,  appointed  20  Aug.,  1789,  and  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  to  prepare  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  clergy.  Fifteen  new  members  were  added 
to  the  committee  on  7  February.  The  "constitu- 
ents" were  disciples  of  the  eighteenth-century 
philoiophes  who  subordinated  religion  to  the  State; 
moreover,  to  understand  their  standpoint  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  them  were  jurists  im- 
bued with  Galilean  and  Joeephist  ideas.  Finally 
Taine  has  proved  that  in  many  respects  their  re- 
ligious policy  merely  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
oM  rnpoe,  out  while  the  old  regime  protected  the 
Cathouc  Church  and  made  it  the  church  exclusively 
recognized,  the  constituents  planned  to  enslave  it 
after  having  stripped  it  of  its  privil^es.  Further- 
more they  aid  not  take  into  account  that  there  are 
mixed  matters  that  can  only  be  regulated  after  an 
agreement  with  ecclesiastical  authority.  They  were 
especially  incensed  against  the  cleigy  after  the 
consistorial  address  in  which  Pius  Vi  (22  March, 
1790)  r^roved  some  of  the  measures  alraady  taken 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  by  the  news  re- 
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oeived  from  the  West  and  South  where  the  iust 
dissatisfaction  of  Catholic  consciences  had  provoked 
disturbances;  in  particular  the  election  of  the  Prot- 
estant RatMuit  Saint-Etienne  to  the  presidency  of 
the  National  Assembly  brought  about  commotions 
at  Toulouse  and  Ntmes.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
disturbances  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy 
was  developed.  On  29  May,  1790,  it  was  laid  before 
the  Aasembly.  BonaL  Bishop  of  Clomont,  and 
some  members  of  the  Right  requested  that  the  proj- 
ect should  be  submitted  to  a  national  council  or  to 
the  pope.  But  the  Assembly  proceeded;  it  discussed 
the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy  from  1  Jtme  to 
12  July,  1790,  on  which  date  it  was  passed. 

This  Constitution  comprised  four  titles.  Title 
I,  Ecclesiastical  Offices:  Diocesan  boundaries  were 
t6  agree  with  those  of  departments,  57  episcopal 
sees  being  thus  suppressed.  The  title  of  arcnbiahop 
was  abolished;  out  of  83  remaining  bishoprics  10 
were  called  metropolitan  bishoprics  and  nven  juris- 
diction over  the  neighbouring  dioceses.  No  section 
of  Frmch  territory  should  reccjgnise  the  authority 
of  a  bishop  living  abroad,  or  of  his  del^ates,  and  this, 
adds  the  Constitution,  "without  prejudice  to  the 
unity  of  faith  and  the  communion  which  shall  be 
maintained  with  the  head  of  the  Universal  Church". 
Canonries,  prebends,  and  priories  were  abolished. 
There  should  no  longer  be  any  sacerdotal  poets  es- 
pecially devoted  to  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  Mass 
foundations.  All  appeals  to  Rome  were  forbidden. 
Title  II,  Appointment  to  Benefices:  Bidiops  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Electoral  Assembly  of  the  de- 
partment; they  should  be  invested  and  consecrated 
by  the  metropolitan  and  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  nation,  the  King,  the  Law,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion; they  should  not  seek  any  confirmation  from  the 
pope.  Parish  priests  should  be  elected  by  the  elec- 
toral assemblies  of  the  districts.  Thus  <ul  citisens, 
even  Protestants,  Jews,  and  nominal  Catholics,  mwht 
name  titulars  to  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  the  mt 
oblwation  of  priests  and  bishops  was  to  take  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  which  denied  to  the 
Holy  See  any  effective  power  over  the  Church. 
Title  III,  Salary  of  ministers  of  Religion:  The  Con- 
stitution fixed  the  salary  of  the  Biwop  of  Paris  at 
61,000  livres  (about  S10,200),  that  of  bishops  of 
towns  whose  peculation  exceeded  50,000  souJs  at 
20,000  livres  (about  S4000),  that  of  other  bishops  at 
12,000  livres  (about  S2400),  that  of  curte  at  a  sum 
ranging  from  6000  (about  $1200)  to  1200  Uvree 
(about  $240).  For  the  lower  clergy  this  was  a  bet- 
terment of  their  material  condition,  especially  as  the 
real  value  of  these  sums  was  two  and  one-half  times 
the  present  amount.  Title  IV,  dealins  with  resi- 
dence, made  very  severe  conditions  regaiaing  the  ab- 
sences of  bishops  and  priests. 

At  the  festival  of  the  Federation  (14  July,  1790) 
TaUqrrand  and  three  hundred  priests  officiating  at  the 
altar  of  the  nation  erected  on  the  Champ»-<fe-Mai8 
wore  the  tri-coloured  gndle  e^ve  their  priestly 
vestments  and  besought  the  blessing  of  God  on  the 
Revolution.  Deputations  were  present  from  the 
towns  of  Vnace,  and  there  was  inaugurated  a  sort 
'of  cult  of  the  Fatherland,  the  remote  origin  of  all 
the  "Revolutionary  cults'*.  On  10  July,  1790,  in  a 
confidential  Brief  to  Louis  XVI,  Pius  VI  expressed  the 
alarm  with  which  the  project  under  discussion  filled 
■  him.  He  commissioned  two  ecclesiastics  who  were 
ministers  of  Louis  XVI,  Champion  de  Cic6  and 
Lefranc  de  Pompignan,  to  urge  the  king  not  to  sign 
the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy.  On  28  Jt^ 
in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  Louis  X  vl  replied  that  he 
would  be  compelled,  "with  death  in  his  soul",  to 
promulgate  the  Constitution,  that  he  would  reserve 
the  rif^t  to  broach  as  soon  as  possible  the  matter 
of  some  concession,  but  that  if  he  refused,  his  life 
and  the  lives  of  his  family  would  be  enaangered. 


The  pope  replied  (17  August)  that  he  still  held  the 
same  opinion  of  the  Constitution,  but  that  he  would 
make  no  public  declaration 'on  the  subject  until 
he  consulted  with  the  Sacred  Colle^.  On  24  Aumst 
Uie  king  promulgated  the  Constitution,  for  \mieh 
he  was  blamed  by  the  pope  in  a  confidential  Brief 
on  22  Septembo:.  M.  Mathies  claims  to  have 
proved  ^bat  the  hesitancy  of  Pius  VI  was  due  to 
temporal  rather  than  to  spiritual  considerations, 
to  his  serious  fears  about  the  affairs  of  Avignon  and  the 
Comtat  Venaissin.  where  certain  popular  parties  were 
clamouring  for  French  troops,  but  the  touth  is  that 
Pius  VI,  who  had  made  known  his  opinion  of  the 
Constitution  to  two  French  prelates,  was  awaithig 
some  manifestation  on  the  part  of  tne  French  epis- 
copate. Indeed  the  bishops  spoke  before  the  pope 
had  spoken  publicly.  At  the  end  of  October,  17W, 
they  published  an  "Elxposition  dee  principes  sur  la 
constitution  civile  du  derg^",  compiled  by  Boisgelin, 
Archbishop  of  Aix,  in  which  they  rejected  the  Con- 
stitution and  called  upon  the  faithful  to  do  the  same. 
This  publication  marKs  the  beginning  of  a  violent 
conflict  between  the  episcopate  and  the  Constitution. 
On  27  November,  1790,  after  a  speech  by  Mirabeau, 
a  decree  stipulated  that  all  bishops  and  priests  should 
within  a  week,  under  penalty  of  losing  their  offices, 
take  the  oath  to  the  Constitution,  that  all  who  re- 
fused and  who  nevertheless  continued  to  discharge 
their  priestly  functions  should  be  proseouted  aa 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  The  king,  ^o  was 
much  disturbed  by  this  decree,  eventually  sanctioned 
it  (26  December,  1700)  in  order  to  avoid  a  rising. 

Hitherto  a  large  section  of  the  lesser  elagu  bad 
shown  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  for  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  when  it  was  seen  that  the  qiisoopai  members 
of  the  Assembly  refused  to  take  the  oath,  thus  sao- 
rificinf;  their  sees,  a  number  of  the  priests  followed 
this  disinterested  example.  It  may  be  said  that  from 
the  end  of  1700  the  higher  clergy  and  the  truly  or^ 
thodox  elements  of  the  lower  clergy  were  united 
against  the  revolutionary  measures.  Thenceforth 
there  were  two  classes,  the  non-juring  or  refractoiy 
priests,  who  were  faithful  to  Rome  and  refused  the 
oath,  and  the  jurors,  sworn,  or  Constitutional  priests, 
who  had  consented  to  take  the  oath.  M.  de  la  Goroe 
has  recently  sought  to  estimate  the  exact  proportion 
of  the  priests  who  took  the  oath.  Out  of  126  bidiops 
there  were  only  four.  Tall^r^uul  of  Autuu,  Brienne  of 
Sens,  Jarente  of  Orleans,  and  Lafond  de  Saving  of 
Vivien;  three  coadjutors  or  bishops  in  parHmu, 
Gobel,  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  B4le;  Martial  de 
Brienne,  Coadjutor  of  Sens;  and  Dubourg-Miraudet, 
Bishop  of  Babylon.  In  the  important  towns  most  of 
the  priests  refused  to  take  the  oath.  Statistics  for 
the  small  boroughs  and  the  country  are  more  difficult 
to  obtain.  The  national  archives  preserve  the  com- 
plete dockets  of  42  departments  whi(^  were  sent  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly  by  the  dvH  authorities. 
Tliis  shows  tiiat  in  these  42  dmartments,  of  23,003 
^ests  called  upon  to  swear,  13,118  took  the  oath. 
There  would  be  therefore  out  <»  100  priests,  56  to 
57  jurors  against  43  to  44  non-jurora.  M.  de  la  Gmoe 
gives  serious  reasons  for  contesting  these  statistics, 
which  were  compiled  by  sealous  bureaucrats  anxious 
to  please  the  central  administrators.,  He  asserts  on 
the  other  hand  that  the  schism  had  little  hold  in 
fifteen  departments  and  concludes  that  in  1791  the 
number  ot  priests  faithful  to  Rome  was  ^  to  66  out 
of  100;  this  is  a  small  enough  majority,  but  one 
which  M.  de  la  Gorce  oonsiden  authentic. 

On  5  Februaiy,  1791,  tiie  Constituent  Assembly 
forbade  evenr  non-juring  priest  to  preach  in  pubUo. 
In  March  tne  elections  to  provide  for  the  vacant 
episcopal  sees  and  parishes  took  place.  Disorder 
grew  in  the  Church  of  France;  young  and  ambitious 
priests,  better  known  for  thdr  political  than  for  their 
religious  seal,  were  candidates,  and  in  many  places 
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owing  to  the  opposition  of  good  Catholics  Uiooe  elected 
had  much  difficulty  19  taking  pooBonoion  of  their 
churches.  At  this  juncture,  seeing  the  Constitutional 
Church  thus  set  up  in  France  agfiinst  the  ledtimate 
Church,  Pius  VI  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  the  oishope 
and  one  to  Louis  XVI,  to  inquire  if  there  remained 
any  means  to  prevent  schism;  and  finally,  on  13 
April,  1791,  he  issued  a  solemn  condemnation  of  the 
Civil  Constitution  in  a  solemn  Brief  to  the  clergy 
and  the  people.  On  2  May,  1791,  the  annexation  of 
the  Comtat  Venaissin  and  the  city  of  Avignon  by  the 
French  treops  marked  the  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  France  and  the  Holy  See.  From 
May,  1791,  there  was  no  longer  aq  ambassador  from 
France  at  JRome  or  a  nuncio  at  Paris.  The  Brief  of 
Pius  VI  encouraged  the  resistance  of  the  Catholics. 
The  Masses  celebrated  by  non-juring  priests  attracted 
crowds  of  the  faithful.  Then  mobs  gathered  and 
beat  and  outraged  nuns  and  other  pious  women. 
On  7  May,  1791,  the  Assembly  decided  that  the  non- 
juring  pnests  as  prttret  habituia  might  continue  to  say 
Maes  in  parochial  churches  or  conduct  their  services 
in  other  churches  on  condition  that  thej[  would 
resitect  the  laws  and  not  stir  up  revolt  against  the 
Civil  Constitution.  The  Constitutional  priests  became 
more  and  more  unpopular  with  good  Catholics: 
Sciout's  works  go  to  show  that  the  "departmental 
directories"  had  to  spend  their  time  in  organizing 
regular  police  expeditions  to  protect  the  Constitu- 
tional pnests  in  tlieir  parishes  against  the  opposition 
ol  good  Catholics,  or  to-  prosecute  the  non-juring 
priests  who  heroically  i>ersisted  in  remaining  at  their 
posts.  Finally  on  9  June,  1791,  the  Assembly  forbade 
the  publication  of  all  Bulls  or  Decrees  of  the  Court  of 
Rome,  at  least  until  they  had  been  submitted  to  the 
^;islative  body  and  their  publication  authorized. 
Thus  Revolutionary  France  not  only  broke  with 
Rome,  but  wished  to  place  a  barrier  between  Rome 
and  tine  CathoUos  of  France. 

The  king's  tormenting  oonsraence  was  the  chief 
reason  for  his  attempted  ffight  (20-21  June,  1791). 
Eiefore  fledng  he  had  addr^ned  to  the  Assembly  a 
declaration  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  t^e  Civil  Con- 
stitution of  the  Clergy,  and  once  more  protested 
against  the  moral  violence  which  had  compelled  him 
to  accept  such  a  document.  Halted  at  Varennes, 
Louis  XVI  was  brought  back  on  26  June,  and  was 
suspeided  from  his  functions  till  the  completion  of  the 
Constitution,  to  which  he  took  the  oath  13  S^t., 
1791.  On  30  Sept.,  1791,  the  Constituent  Assembly 
dissolved,  to  make  way  for  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
in  which  none  of  the  members  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  could  sit.  The  Constituent  Assemblv  had 
passed  2600  laws  and  reorganised  the  whole  Aench 
administration.  Its  chief  error  from  a  qocial  stand- 
point, which  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu  cidls  a  capital 
one,  was  to  pass  the  Chapdier  Decree  (15  June,  1791). 
which  forbade  working  people  to  band  togetiier  ana 
form  associations  "for  their  so-called  common  in- 
terest". Led  astray  by  their  spirit  of  individualism 
and  their  hatred  for  certain  abuses  of  the  old  coi^ 
porations.  ^e  Constituents  did  not  understand  that 
the  worm  of  labour  should  be  organized.  They  were 
responsible  for  the  economic  anijvhy  which  reigned 
during  the  nineteoith  century,  and  the  present  syndi- 
cate movement  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  the  social 
Catholics  in  conformity  with  the  Encyclical  "Rerum 
novarum  "  marks  a  deep  and  decimve  reaction  against 
the  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

The  LsoiBiiATrvx  Asseublt. — ^Wben  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly  disbanded  (30  Sept.,  1791),  France 
was  aflame  concerning  the  religious  question.  More 
than  half  the  French  people  did  not  want  the  new 
Church,  the  factitious  creation  of  the  law;  the  old 
Church  was  ruined,  demolished,  hunted  down,  and 
tlie  gmeral  amnesty  decreed  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly  before  disbanding  could  do  nothing  towards 


restoring  peace  in  the  oountiy,  where  that  Assembljr's 
burbling  work  had  unsettled  the  oonsdenoes  of  indi- 
viduals. The  parties  in  the  Ledslative  Assembly 
were  soon  irreconcilable.  The  Feuillants,  on  the 
Right,  saw  no  salvation  save  in  the  Constitution; 
the  Girondins  on  the  Left,  and  the  Montagnards 
on  the  Ebctreme  Left,  made  ready  for  the  Republic. 
There  were  men  who,  like  the  poet  Andr^  Cn6nier. 
dreamed  of  a  complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  "The  priests",  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the 
"Moniteur"  (22  October,  1791),  "wOI  not  trouble  the 
Estates  when  no  one  is  conconed  about  than,  and 
they  will  always  trouble  them  while  anyone  is  con- 
cerned about  them  as  at  present."  But  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  sat 
in  the  departmental  or  district  assemblies;  they  had 
fought  agunst  the  non-juring  priests  and  brou^t 
violent  passions  and  a  hostile  spirit  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  A  report  from  Ciensonn^  and  Gallois  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  (9  October,  1791)  on  tte  oonr 
dition  of  the  provinces  of  the  West  denounced  the 
non-juring  priests  as  exciting  the  populace  to  rebdiion 
and  called  for  measures  against  tnem.  It  accused 
them  of  compUcity  with  the  ^rnt^r^  bishops.  At 
Avignon  the  Revolutionary  Ltoiyer,  having  been 
slain  in  a  church,  some  citizens  leputed  to  be  partisans 
of  the  pope  were  thrown  into  the  ancient  papal  castie 
and  strangled  (16-17  Oct.,  1791).  Calvados  was  also 
the  scene  of  serious  disturbances. 

The  Legislative  Assembly,  instead  of  repairing  the 
tremendous  errors  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  took 
up  the  question  of  the  noiMuring  priests.  Qa  29 
November,  on  the  proposal  of  fYan^ois  de  Neuf chAteau, 
it  decided  that  if  within  dght  days  they  did  not  take 
the  civil  oath  they  should  be  deprived,  of  all  salary, 
that  they  should  be  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  authorities,  that  if  troubles  arose  where  they 
resided  they  should  be  sent  away,  that  they  should 
be  imprisoiiied  for  a  year  if  they  persisted  in  remain- 
ing and  for  two  years  if  they  were  convicted  of  having 
provoked  disobedience  to  the  king._  Finally  it  forbade 
non-juring  priests  the  legal  exercise  of  worship.  It 
also  requested  from  the  departmental  directories  lists 
of  the  jurors  and  non-jurors,  that  it  mighty  as  it  said, 
"stamp  out  the  rebelhon  which  disguises  itself  under 
«  pretended  dissidenoe  in  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic 
religion".  Thus  its  decree  ended  in  a  threat.  But 
this  decree  was  the  object  of  a  sharp  conflict  between 
Louis  XVI  and  the  Assembly.  On  9  Dec.,  1791,  the 
king  made  his  veto  known  officitdly.  Parties  bena 
to  form.  On  one  side  were  the  king  and  the  Cathoucs 
faithful  to  Rome,  on  the  other  the  Assembly  and  the 
priests  who  had  taken  the  oath.  The  leoslative  power 
was  on  one  side,  the  executive  on  the  other.  In 
March,  1792,  the  Assembly  accused  the  ministers  of 
Louis  XVI;  the  king  repuced  them  by  a  Girondin 
ministry  headed  by  Diunouriez,  with  Roland,  Servaa, 
and  Claviire  among  its  members.  They  had  a  double 
policy:  abroad,  war  with  Austria,  and  at  home, 
measures  against  the  non-juring  priests.  Louis  XVI, 
surrounded  by  dangers,  was  also  accused  of  duplicity; 
his  secret  negotiations  with  fordgn  courts  inade  it 
possible  for  his  enemies  to  say  that  he  had  already 
conspired  agwnst  France. 

A  papal  Brief  of  19  March,  1792,  renewed  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Civil  Constitution  and  visited  with 
major  excommunication  all  juring  priests  who  after 
sixty  days  should  not  have  retracted,  and  eJl  Catholics 
who  remained  faithful  to  these  priests.  The  Assembly 
replied  by  the  Decree  of  27  May,  1792,  declaring  that 
all  non-juring  priests  might  be  deported  by  the  direc- 
tory of  their  department  at  the  request  of  twenty 
citizens,  and  if  they  should  return  after  expulsion 
they  would  be  Uame  to  ten  years'  imprisonment. 
Louis  vetoed  this  decree.  Thus  arose  a  strunle  libt 
only  between  Louis  XVI  and  the  Assemb^,  but 
betw«^  the  king  and  his  ministry.  On  3  June,  179!2, 
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the  Assembly  decreed  the  formation  of  a  camp  near 
Paris  of  20,000  volunteers  to  guard  the  king.  At  the 
ministerial  council  Roland  read  an  insulting  letter 
to  Louis,  in  which  he  called  upon  him  to  sanction  the 
decrees  of  November  and  May  against  the  non-juring 
priests.  He  was  dismissed,  whereupon  the  populace 
m  Paris  arose  and  invaded  the  Tuileries  (20  June, 
1792),  and  for  several  hours  the  king  and  his  family 
were  the  objects  of  all  manner  of  outrages.  After  the 
public  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  the 
name  of  the  powers  in  coalition  against  France  (25 
July,  1792)  and  the  Assembly's  (feclaration  of  the 
"Fatherland  in  danger"  thoe  came  petitions  for 
the  deposition  of  the  kin^,  who  was  accused  of  be- 
ing in  communication  with  foreign  rulers.  Oa  10 
August,  Santerre.  Westermann,  andFoumier  I'Am^ri- 
cain  at  the  head  of  the  national  guard  attacked  the 
Tuileries  defended  by  800  Swiss.  Louis  refused  to 
defend  himself,  and  with  his  family  sought  refuge 
in  the  Legislative  Assemblv.  The  Assembly  passea  a 
decree  which  suspended  tne  king's  powers,  drew  up 
a  plan  of  education  for  the  dau^in,  and  convoked  a 
national  convention.  Louis  AVI  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Temple  by  order  of  the  insurrectionary  Com- 
mune of  Paris. 

Madness  spread  through  France  caused  by  the 
threatened  danger  from  without;  arrests  of  non- 
juring  priests  multiplied.  In  an  effort  to  make  them 
give  way.  The  Assembly  decided  (15  August)  that 
the  oath  should  consist  only  in  the  promise  "to  up- 
hokl  with  (dl  one's  might  uberty,  equality,  and  the 
execution  of  the  law,  or  to  die  at  one's  post".  But 
the  non-juring  priests  remained  firm  and  refused 
even  this  second  oath.  On  26  August  the  Assembly 
decreed  that  within  fifteen  days  they  should  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  kingdom,  that  those  who  remained 
or  returned  to  France  should  be  deported  to  Guiana, 
or  ^ouM  be  liable  to  ten  years'  imprisonment.  It 
then  extended  this  threat  to  the  priests,  who,  having 
no  publicly  recognized  priestlv  duties,  had  hitherto 
been  dispensed  from  the  oath,  declaring  that  they  also 
mif^t  be  expelled  if  they  were  convicted  of  having 
provoked  disturbances.  This  was  the  s^al  for  a 
real  civil  war.  The  peasants  armed  in  La  Vendde, 
Deux  Sdvres,  Loire  Inf^rieure,-  Maine  and  Loire,  lie 
and  Vilaine.  This  news  and  that  of  the  invasion 
of  Champagne  by  the  Prussian  army  caused  hidden 
influences  to  arouse  the  Parisian  populace:  hence  the 
September  massacres.  In  the  prisons  of  La  Force, 
tbiB  Conciergerie,  and  the  Abbaye  Saint  Germain,  at 
least  1600  women,  priests  and  soldiers  fell  under  the 
axe  or  the  dub.  The  celebrated  tribune,  Danton, 
cannot  be  entirely  acquitted  of  complicity  in  these 
massacres.  The  Legislative  Assembly  terminated  its 
career  bv  two  new  measures  against  the  Church:  it 
deprived,  priests  of  the  right  to  reaster  births,  etc., 
and  authorized  divorce.  Laicizing  the  civil  state  was 
not  in  the  minds  of  the  Constituents,  but  was  the 
result  of  the  blocking  of  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the 
Clergy.  The  Legislative  Assembly  was  induced  to 
enact  it  because  the  Catholics  faithful  to  Rome 
would  not  have  recourse  to  Constitutional  priests  for 
the  registering  of  births,  baptisms,  and  deaths. 

Thb  Convention;  ths  Refubuc;  thb  Reign  or 
TsBBOB. — ^The  opening  of  the  Nationid  Convention 
(21  Sept.,  1792)  took  place  the  day  following  Dumou- 
riez's  victory  at  Vauny  over  the  Prussian  troops. 
The  constitutional  bishop,  Grdgoire,  proclaimed  the 
xepuUio  at  the  first  session;  he  was  surroimded  in 
ibe  assembly  by  fifteen  constitutional  bishops  and 
twenty-eight  constitutional  priests.  But  the  time 
was  at  hand  when  the  constitutional  clergy  in  turn 
was  to  be  under  suspicion,  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
vention being  hostile  to  Cnristianity  itself.  As  early 
as  16  November,  1792,  Cambon  demanded  that  the 
salarieB  of  the  priests  be  suppressed  and  that  hence- 
forth no  religion  should  be  subaidiied  by  the  State, 


but  the  motion  was  rejected  for  the  time  being. 
Henceforth  the  Convention  enacted  all  manner  of 
arbitrary  political  measures:  it  undertook  the  trial 
of  Louis  XVI,  and  on  2  January,  1793,  "hurled  a 
king's  head  at  Europe".  But  from  a  religious  stand- 
point it  was  more  timid  j  it  feared  to  disturb  the 
people  of  Savoy  and  Belgium,  which  its  armies  were 
annexing  to  France.  From  10  to  15  March,  1793, 
formidable  insurrections  broke  out  in  La  Vendde, 
Anjou,  and  a  part  of  Brittany.  At  the  same  time 
Dumouriez,  having  been  defeated  at  Neerwinden, 
sought  to  turn  his  army  against  the  Convention,  and 
he  himself  went  over  to  the  Austriaos.  The  Con- 
vention took  fruht:  it  instituted  a  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  on  9  March,  and  on  6  April  the  Cammittee 
of  Public  Safety,  with  formidable  powers,  was  estab- 
lished. 

Increasingly  severe  measures  were  taken  chiefly 
against  the  non-juring  clergy.  On  18  Feb.,  1793,  the 
Convention  voted  a  prize  of  one  hundred  livres  to 
whomsoever  should  denounce  a  priest  liable  to  deporta- 
tion and  who  remained  in  France  despite  the  law. 
On  1  March  the  (miifris  were  sentenced  to  perpetual 
banishment  and  their  property  confiscated.  On  18 
March  it  was  decreed  that  any  imiari  or  deported 
priest  arrested  on  Frendi  soil  should  be  executed 
within  twenty-four  hours.  On  23  April  it  was  enacted 
that  aU  ecclesiastics,  priests  or  monks,  who  had  not 
taken  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Decree  of  IS  August, 
1792,  should  be  transported  to  Guiana;  even  the 
priests  who  had  taken  the  oath  should  be  treated 
likewise  if  six  citizens  should  denounce  them  for  lack 
of  citizenship.  But  despite  all  these  measures  the 
non-juring  priests  remained  faithful  to  Rome.  The 
pope  had  maintained  in  France  an  oflicial  internuncio, 
the  Abb^  de  Salamon,  who  kept  himself  in  hiding 
and  performed  his  duties  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  gave 
information  concerning  current  events,  and  trans- 
mitted orders.  The  proconsuls  of  the  Convention, 
Frdron  and  Barras  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  Tallien 
at  Bordeaux,  Carrier  at  Nantes,  perpetrated  abomin- 
able massacres.  In  Paris  the  Revohitionaiy  Tribunal, 
carrying  out  the  proposals  of  the  pubhc  accuso', 
Fouquier-Tinville,  inaugurated  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
The  proscription  of  the  Girondins  by  tne  Montagn- 
ards  (2  June,  1793),  marked  a  progress  in  demagogy. 
The  assassination  of  the  bloodt£irsty  demagogue, 
Marat,  by  Charlotte  Corday  (13  July,  1793)  gave  rise 
to  extravagant  manifestations  in  honour  of  Marat. 
But  the  provinces  did  not  follow  this  policy.  News 
came  of  insurrections  in  Caen,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and 
Toulon:  at  the  same  time  the  Spaniards  were  in 
Roussillon,  the  Piedmontese  in  Savoy,  the  Austriaos 
in  Valenciennes,  and  the  Vendeans  defeated  Kleber 
at  Torfou  (Sept.,  1793).  The  crazed  Convention 
decreed  a  rising  en  maste;  the  heroic  resistance  of 
Valenciennes  and  Mainz  gave  Camot  time  to  organ- 
ize new  armies.  At  the  same  time  the  Convention 
passed  the  Law  of  Suspects  (17  Sept.,  1793),  which 
authorized  the  imprisonment  of  almost  anyone  and 
as  a  conaequence  of  which  30,000  were  imprisoned. 
Informing  became  a  trade  in  fVance.  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette  was  beheaded  16  October,  1793.  Fourteen 
Carmelites  who  were  executed  17  July,  1794,  were 
declared  Venerable  by  Leo  XIII  in  1902. 

From  a  religious  point  of  view  a  new  feature  arose 
at  this  period — ^the  constitutional  clergy,  accused  of 
sympathy  with  the  Gnnndins,  came  to  be  suspected 
almost  as  much  as-  the  non-juring  priests.  Numerous 
conflicts  arose  between  the  constitutional  priests  and 
the  civil  authorities  with  regard  to  the  decree  of  the 
Convention  which  did  not  permit  priests  to  ask  those 
intending  to  marry  if  they  were  baptized,  had  been 
to  confession,  or  were  divorced.  The  constitutional 
bishops  would  not  submit  to  the  Convention  when  it 
required  them  to  give  apostate  priests  the  nuptial 
blessing.  Despite  the  example  of  the  constitutional 
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bishop,  Thomas  Lindet,  a  member  of  the  ConTention, 
who  won  the  applause  of  the  Assembljr  by  annotmcins 
his  mairiage,  despite  the  scandal  given  b^  Gobel, 
Bishop  of  Fans,  in  ai>pointinK  a  married  priest  to  a 
post  m  Paris,  tne  majority  of  constitutional  bishops 
remained  hostile  to  the  marriage  of  priests.  The 
conflict  between  them  and  the  Convention  became 
notorious  when,  on  19  July,  1793,  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention'  decided  that  the  bishops  who  directly  or 
indirectly  offered  any  obstacle  to  the  marriage  of 
priests  should  be  deported  and  replaced.  In  October 
tiie  ConvenUon  declared  that  the  constitutional 
priests  themselves  should  be  dnorted  if  they  were 
found  wanting  in  citisenship.  The  measures  taken 
by  the  Convention  to  substitute  the  Revolutionary 
calendar  for  the  old  Christian^  calendar,  and  the 
decrees  ordering  the  municipalities  to  seize  and  melt 
down  the  bells  and  treasures  of  the  churches,  proved 
tbat  certain  currents  prevailed  tending  to  the  de- 
christianization  of  France.  On  the  one  hand  the  rest 
of  dicadi,  every  tenth  day^  replaced  the  Sunday  rest: 
on  tbe  other  tne  Convention  oommiasioned  Leonard 
Bourdon  (19  Sept.,  1793)  to  compile  a  collection  of 
the  heroic  actions  of  Republicans  to  replace  the  lives 
of  the  saints  in  the  schools.  The  "missionan-  repre- 
sentatives", sent  to  the  provinces,  closed  chiurcnes, 
hunted  down  citizens  suspected  of  religious  practices, 
endeavoured  to  constram  priests  to  marry,  and 
threatened  with  deportation  for  lack  of  citizenship 
pnriests  who  refused  to  abandon  their  posts.  Persecu- 
tion of  all  religious  ideas  began.  At  the  request  of 
the  Paris  Commune,  Gobel,  Bishop  of  Pans,  and 
thirteen  of  his  vicars  resigned  at  the  bar  of  the  Con- 
vention (7  November)  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  several  constitutional  bishops. 

The  Montagnards  who  considered  worship  neces- 
sary replaced  the  Catholic  Simday  Mass  by  the  civil 
mass  <a  dicadi.  Having  failed  to  reform  and  na- 
tionalize Catholicism  they  endeavoured  to  form  a 
sort  of  civil  cult,  a  development  of  the  worship  of  the 
fatherland  which  had  been  inaugurated  at  the  feast 
of  the  Federation.  The  Church  of  Notre>Dame-de- 
Paris  became  a  temple  of  Reason,  and  the  feast  of 
Reason  was  celebrated  on  10  November.  The 
Goddesses  of  Reason  and  Liberty  were  not  idways  the 
daughters  of  low  people;  they  frequently  came  of 
the  middle  classes.  Recent  research  has  thrown 
new  light  on  the  history  of  these  cults.  M.  Aulard 
was  the  first  to  recognize  that  the  idea  of  honouring  • 
the  fatherland,  whim  had  its  origin  in  the  festivu 
of  the  Federation  in  1790,  gave  rise  to  successive 
cults.  Going  deeper  M.  Mathiez  developed  the 
theory,  that  confronted  by  the  blocking  of  the  Civil 
Constitution,  the  Conventionals.  who  had  witnessed 
in  the  successive  feasts  of  the  Federation  the  power 
of  formulas  on  the  minds  of  the  masses,  wanted  to 
create  a  real  cuUe  de  la  patrie,  a  sanction  of  faith  in 
the  fatherland.  On  23  November,  1793,  Chaumette 
passed  a  law  alienating  all  churches  in  the  capittU. 
This  example  was  followed  in  the  provinces,  where  all 
city  churches  and  a  number  of  those  in  the  country 
were  closed  to  Catholic  worship.  The  Convention 
offered  a  prize  for  the  abiuration  of  priests  by  passing 
a  decree  which  assured  a  pension  to  priests  who 
abjured,  and  the  most  painful  day  of  that  sad  period 
was  20  November,  1793,  when  men,  women,  and 
children  dressed  in  priestly  garments  taken  from  the 
Church  of  St.  Germain  des  PnSs  marched  through  the 
hall  of  the  Convention.  Lalol,  who  presided,  con- 
gratulated diem,  sajring  they  had  "wiped  out  eigh- 
teen centuries  of  error'*.  Despite  the  part  played 
by  Chaumette  and  the  Commune  of  Paris  in  the  work 
cl  violent  dechristianization,  M.  Mathiez  has  proved 
that  it  is  not  correct  to  lay  on  the  Commune  and  the 
BxagMi  as  they  were  called,  the  entire  responsibility, 
and  that  a  Moderate,  an  Indulgent,  namely  Thuriot, 
tfte  frimd  of  Danton,  was  cme'  of  the  most  violent 


instigators.  It  is  thus  dear  why  Robespierre  who 
desired  a  reaction  against  these  exoesses,  should  at- 
tack both  Exagiris  and  Indulgents. 

Indeed  a  reactionary  movement  was  soon  evident. 
As  early  as  21  November,  1793,  Robespierre  com- 
plained of  the  "madmen  who  could  only  revive 
fanaticism".  On  5  December,  he  caused  the  Con- 
vention to  adopt  the  text  of  a  manifesto  to  tbe  na- 
tions of  Europe  in  which  the  members  declared  that 
they  sought  to  protect  the  liberty  of  all  creeds:  on 
7  December,  he  supported  the  motion  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  which  reported  ibe  bad  effect 
in  the  provinces  of  the  intolerant  violence  of  Uie 
missionary  representatives,  and  which  forbade  in 
future  all  threats  or  violence  contrary  to  liberty  of 
worship.  These  decrees  were  the  cause  of  warfare 
between  Robespierre  and  enthusiasts  such  as  Hubert 
and  Clootz.  At  first  Robespierre  sent  his  enemies 
to  the  scaffold;  Hubert  and  Clootz  were  beheaded 
in  Mardi,  1794,  Chaumette  and  Bishop  Gobel  in 
April.  But  in  this  same  month  of  April  Robes- 
pierre sent  to  the  scaffold  iba  Moderates,  Des- 
moulins  and  Danton,  who  wanted  to  stop  the 
Terror,  and  became  the  master  of  France  with  his 
lieutenants  Couthon  and  Saint-Just.  M.  Aulard 
regards  Robespierre  as  having  been  hostile  to  ^e 
dechristianization  for  religious  and  political  motives; 
he  explains  that  Robespierre  shared  the  admiration 
for  Cnrist  felt  by  Rousseau's  Vicar  Savoyard,  and 
that  he  feared  the  evil  effect  on  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope of  the  Convention's  anti-religious  policy.  M. 
Mathiez  on  the  other  hand  considers  thaX  Robespierre 
did  not  condemn  the  dechristianization  in  principle; 
that  he  knew  the  common  hostility  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  of  Moderates  such  as  Tliuriot 
and  enthusiasts  like  Hubert;  and  that  on  the  in- 
formation of  Basire  and  Chabot  he  suspected  both 
parties  of  having  furthered  the  fanatical  measures 
of  dechristianization  only  to  discredit  the  Conven- 
tion abroad  and  thus  more  easily  to  plot  with  the 
powers  hostile  to  France.  Robespierre's  true  in- 
tentions are  still  an  historical  problem.  On  6  April, 
1794,  he  commissioned  Couthon  to  propose  in  tihe 
name  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  that  a  feast 
be  instituted  in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  on 
7  May  Robespierre  himself  outlined  in  a  long  speech 
the  plan  of  the  new  religion.  He  explained  that  from 
the  religious  and  Republican  standpoint  the  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being  was  advantageous  to  the  State,  tliat 
religion  should  dispense  with  a  priesthood,  and  tliat 
priests  were  to  religion  what  charlatans  were  to 
medicine,  and  that  the  true  priest  of  the  Supreme 
Being  was  Nature.  The  Convention  desired  to 
have  this  speech  translated  into  all  languages  and 
adopted  a  decree  of  which  the  first  article  was: 
"The  French  people  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul". 
The  same  decree  states  that  freedom  of  worship  is 
maintained  but  adds  that  in  the  case  of  disturbances 
caused  by  the  exercise  of  a  religion  those  who  "ex- 
cite them  by  fanatical  preaching  or  by  counter- 
Revolutionary  innovations",  shall  be  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  rigour  of  the  law.  Thus  the  condition 
of  the  Catholic  Church  remained  equally  precarious 
and  the  first  festival  of  the  Supreme  Being  was  cele- 
brated throu^out  France  on  8  June,  1794,  with 
aggressive  splendour.  Whereas  the  Exagtri*  wished 
simply  to  destroy  Catholicism,  and  in  the  temples 
of  Reason  political  rather  than  moral  doctrines  were 
tau^t,  Robespierre  desired  that  the  civic  religion 
should  have  a  moral  code  which  he  based  on  the  two 
dogmas  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  idea  of  God  had  a 
social  value,  that  public  morality  depended  on  it, 
and  that  Catholics  would  more  readily  support  the 
republic  under  the  auspices  of  a  Supreme  Being. 

Tlie  victories  of  the  Republican  armies,  especially 
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that  of  Fleunu  (July,  1794),  reassured  iha  patriots 
of  the  Convention;  thooe  of  Cholet,  Mans,  and 
^venay  marked  the  ohecking  of  the  Vendean  in- 
aunection.  Lyons  and  Tomon  wen  recaptured, 
Alsaee  was  delivered,  and  the  victory  of  Fleurus 
(26  June,  1794)  gave  Belgium  to  France.  While 
danger  from  abroad  was  decreasing,  Robespierre  made 
tiie  mistake  of  puttingj  to  vote  in  June  the  terribly 
law  of  22  Prairud,  which  still  further  shortened  the 
'Bummaiy  procedure  of  the  Revolutionary  tribunal 
and  allowed  sentence  to  be. passed  almost  without 
trial  even  on  the  members  of  the  Convention.  The 
Convention  took  fright  and  the  next  day  struck  out 
this  last  clause.  Montagnards  like  Taluen,  Billaud- 
Varenne,  and  CoUot  d'Herbois,  threatened  by  Robes- 
pierre, joined  with  such  Moderates  as  Boissy 
d'  Anglas  and  Durand  Maillane  to  bring  about  the 
coup  d'ilat  of  9  Thermidor  (27  July,  1794).  Robes- 
merre  and  his  partisans  were  executed,  and  the 
Thermidorian  reaction  bemn.  The  Coiomune  of 
Paris  was  suppressed,  the  Jacobin  Club  closed,  the 
Revolutionary  tribunal  disappeared  after  havii^  sent 
to  the  scaffold  the  public  accuser  Fouquier-Tinville 
and  tiie  Terrorist,  Carrier,  the  author  of  the  neyades 
(drownings)  of  Nantes.  The  death  of  Robespierre 
was  the  signal  for  a  change  of  policy  which  proved 
of  advantage  to  the  Church;  many  imprisoned 
priests  were  released  and  many  ^igri  raiests  re- 
turned. Not  a  single  law  hostile  to  Catholicism  was 
repealed,  but  the  ^plication  of  them  was  greatly 
relaxed.  The  religious  policv  of  the  Convention 
became  indecisive  and  changeable.  On  21  December, 
1794,  a  speech  of  the  constitutional  bishop,  Gr^oire, 
claiming  effective  liberty  of  worship,  aroused  violent 
murmurings  in  the  Convention,  but  was  applauded 
by  the  people;  and  when  in  Feb.,  1795,  the  generals 
and  commissaries  of  the  Convention  in  their  negotiar 
tions  with  the  Vendeans  promised  them  the  restora- 
tion of  their  religious  liberties,  the  Convention  re- 
turned to  the  idea  supported  by  Gr^ire,  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Protestant,  Boismr  d' Anglas, 
it  passed  the  Law  of  3  Vml6»e  (21  Feb.,  1795),  which 
marked  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  law  enacted  that  the  republic  should  pay  salaries 
to  the  ministers  of  no  reli(pon,  and  that'no  churches 
should  be  reopened,  but  it  declared  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  religion  should  not  be  disturbed,  and  pre- 
scribed pentuties  for  disturbers.  Immediately  the 
constitutional  bishops  issued  an  Encyclical  for  the 
rfr«stablishment  of  Catholic  worship,  but  their 
credit  was  Aaken.  The  confidence  of  the  faithful 
was  given  instead  to  the  non-juring  priests  who  were 
retuniing  bv  d^^«es.  These  priests  were  soon  so 
numerous  wat  m  April^  1795,  the  Convention  or- 
dered them  to  depart  within  a  month  under  pain  of 
death.  This  was  a  fresh  outbreak  of  anti-Catholi- 
cism. With  the  fluctuation  which  thenceforth  charac- 
terized it  the  Convention  soon  made  a  counter-move- 
ment. On  20  May,  1795,  the  assemblv  hall  was  in- 
vaded by  the  mob  and  the  deputy  F&-aud  assassinated. 
These  violences  of  the  Extremists  gave  some  in- 
fluence to  the  Moderates,  and  on  30  May,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Catholic,  Lanjuinais,  the  Convention 
decreed  that  (I^w  of  11  Prairial)  the  churches  not 
confiscated  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  citi- 
lens  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  that  every 
priest  who  wished  to  ofiBciate  in  these  churches  should 
previously  take  an  oath  of  submission  to  the  laws; 
those  who  refused  might  legally  hold  services  in 
private  houses.  This  oath  of  submission  to  the  laws 
was  much  less  serious  than  the  oaths  formerly  pre- 
scribed by  the  Revolution^  authorities,  and  the 
Abb^.Sicard  has  shown  how  Emery,  Superior  General 
of  St.  Sulpice,  Bausset,  Bishop  of  Alais  and  other 
ecclesiastics  were  inclined  to  a  policy  of  pacification 
and  to  think  that  such  an  oath  might  be  taken. 
While  it  seemed  to  be  favouring  a  more  tolerant 


policy  the  Convention  met  with  diplomatic  i 
the  reward  of  the  military  victories:  the  treaties 
of  Paris  with  Tuscany,  of  the  Ha(^e  with  the  Bata- 
vian  Republic,  of  Basle  with  Spam,  gave  to  France 
as  boundaries  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Meuse. 
But  the  policy  of  rdigious  pacinoation  was  not 
lasting.  Certain  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
Convention  justify  M.  Champion's  theory  that 
certain  religious  measures  taken  by  the  Revolution- 
ists were  forced  upon  them  by  circumstances.  Tba 
descent  of  the  6mxgrta  on  the  Breton  coasts,  to  be 
checked  bv  Hbche  at  Quiberon,  aroused  fresh  at- 
tacks on  the  priests.  On  6  Sept.,  1795  (Law  of  20 
Fruetidor),  the  Convention  exacted  the  oath  of  sub- 
mission to  the  laws  even  of  priests  who  officiated  in 
private  houses.  The  Royalist  insurrection  of  13 
Vendimiaire.  put  down  bv  Bonaparte,  provoked  a 
very  severe  decree  against  deported  priests  who  should 
be  found  on  French  tftritory;  theywere  to  be  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  banishment.  Thus  at  the  time 
when  the  Convention  was  disbanding,  churches  woe 
separated  from  the  State.  Li  theory  worship  was 
free;  the  Law  of  29  Sept.,  1795  (7  Vendimiaire),  on 
the  religious  policy,  though  still  far  from  satisfactory 
to  the  clergy,  was  nevertheless  an  improvement  on 
the  laws  oF the  Terror,  but  anarchy  and  the  spirit 
of  persecution  still  disturbed  the  whole  country. 
Nevertheless  France  owes  to  the  Convention  a  num- 
ber of  lasting  creations:  the  Ledger  of  the  Public 
Debt,  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  the  Conservatory 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes,  the 
Institute  of  France,  and  the  adoption  of  the  decimal 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  The  vast  projects 
drawn  up  with  regard  to  primary,  secondaiy,  and 
higher  eaucation  had  almost  no  results. 

The  Dirkctort. — In  virtue  of  the  so-called  "Con- 
stitution of  the  year  III",  promulgated  by  the  Con- 
vention 23  Sept.,  1795,  a  Directory  of  five  members 
(27  Oct^  1795)  became  the  executive,  and  the  Coun- 
cils of  Five  Hundred  and  of  the  Ancients,  the  legis- 
lative power. ,  At  this  time  the  public  treasuries  were 
empty,  which  was  one  reason  why  the  people  came 
by  degrees  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a  strong  restorative 
power.  The  Directors  Camot,  Barras,  Letoumeur, 
Rewbell,  La  Reveilliftre-L^peaux  were  averse  to  Chria- 
tianity,  and  in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
saw  only  a  means  of  annihilalan^  the  Church.  Th^ 
wished  ihaf,  even  the  Constitutional  episcopate, 
though  they  could  not  deny  its  attachment  to  the 
new  redmb,  should  become  extinct  by  degrees,  and 
when  the  constitutional  bishops  died  they  sou^t  to 
prevent  the  election  of  successors,  and  multiplied 
measures  against  the  non-juring  priests.  The  Decree 
of  16  April,  1796,  which  made  death  the  poialty  for 
provoking  any  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Republican 

gDvemment  was  a  threat  held  pmwtuaUy  over  the 
eads  of  the  non-juring  priests,  lliat  the  Directors 
really  wished  to  throw  oiffimilties  in  the  way  of  all 
kinds  of  religion,  despite  theoretical  declarations 
farming  liberty  of  worship  is  proved  bv  the  Law  of 
11  April,  1796,  which  forbade  the  use  of  bells  and  aU 
sorts  of  public  convocation  for  the  exercise  of  religion, 
under  penalty  of  a  year  in  prison,  and,  in  case  of  a 
second  offence,  of  deportation.  The  Directory  having 
ascertained  that  despite  police  interference  some  non- 
juring  bishops  were  officiating  publicly  in  Paris,  and 
that  before  the  end  of  1796  more  than  thirty  churches 
or  oratories  had  been  opened  to  non-juring  priests  in 
Paris,  laid  before  the  Five  Hundrea  a  iHtm  which, 
after  twenty  days,  allowed  the  expulmon  from  French 
soil,  without  admission  to  the  oatii  prescribed  by  the 
Law  of  Vendimiaire,  all  priests  who  had  not  taken 
the  Constitutional  Oath  prescribed  in  1790,  or 
the  Oath  of  LibMy  and  Equality  prescribed  in  1792; 
those  who  after  such  time  should  be  found  in  France 
would  be  put  to  death.  But  amid  the  discussions  to 
iriiich  this  project  gave  rise,  the  revolutionary  Social- 
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ist  o(nuraracT  of  .Babeuf  was  disoovered,  which 
■bowed  that  danger  lay  on  the  Left:  and  on  25  Aug., 
1796,  the  dreadful  project  ^oh  had  only  been  paned 
with  much  difficulty  by  the  Five  Hundred  was  re- 
jected by  the  Ancients. 
The  INreotory  began  to  feel  that  its  policy  of  reli- 

g'ous  persecution  was  no  longer  followed  by  the 
Duncus.  It  learned  also  that  Bonaparte,  who  in 
Italy  led  the  .armies  (rf  the  Directory  from  victory  to 
victory,  displayed  consideration  for  the  pope.  Fur- 
thermore, in  France  the  electors  themselves  showed 
that  they  desired  a  change  of  policy.  The  elections 
of  20  May,  1797,  caused  the  majon^  of  Councils  to 
pass  from  the  Left  to  the  Right,  nche^  became 
President  of  the  Five  Hundred,  a  Royalist,  Barth6- 
lemy,  became  one  of  the  Five  Directors.  Violent  dis- 
ousrions  which  took  place  from  26  June  to  18  July, 
in  which  RoyerOollara  distinguished  himself,  brought 
to  the  vote  the  proposal  of  the  deputy  Dubruel  for 
the  abolition  of  all  laws  against  non-juring  priests 
passed  since  1791.  The  Diroctois,  alanned  by  what 
they  considered  a  reactionary  movement,  com- 
missioned General  Augereau  to  effect  the  coup  d^itat 
ot  18  Frnetidor  (4  Sept.,  1797);  the  elections  of  49 
dqurtmatts  were  quashed,  two  IMrectors,  Camot 
and  Barth^lemy,  proscribed,  53  deputies  deported, 
and  laws  against  the  imigria  and  non-jiuing  priests 
restored  to  thdr  vigour.  Organised huntingfor  these 
priests  took  place  uuoughout  France;  the  Directory 
cast  hundreds  of  them  on  the  unhealthy  shore  of 
Sinnamary,  Guiana,  where  they  died.  At  the  same 
time  the  Directory  commissioned  Berthier  to  make 
the  attack  on  the  Papal  States  and  the  pope,  from 
vriiioh  Bonaparte  had  refrained.  The  Roman  Re-' 
public  was  proclaimed  in  1798  and  Hus  VI  was  taken 
prisoner  to  Valmce  (see  Pnrs  VI).  An  especially 
odious  persecution  was  renewed  in  France  against 
the  ancient  CHiristian  customs;  it  was  known  as  tiie 
dtoadaire  persecution.  Officiiils  and  municipalities 
were  called  upon  to  overwhelm  with  vexations  the 
partisans  of  Sunday  and  to  restore  the  observance 
of  dieadi.  The  rest  of  ^t  di^  became  compulsory 
'  not  only  for  administrations  and  schools,  but  also 
for  business  and  industry.  Maitiages  could  only  be 
celebrated  on  dicadi  at  the  chief  town  of  each  canton. 

Anotiier  religious  venttire  of  this  period  was  that  of 
the  TheopUlanthropists,  who  wished  to  create  a  spirit- 
ualist church  without  dogmas,  miracles,  priesthood  or 
sacraments,  a  sort  of  vague  relieioeity.  similar  to 
the  "ethical  societiesof  the  United  States'*.  Contraiy 
to  what  has  beoi  asserted  for  one  hundred  years, 
M.  Mathies  has  proved  that  Theophilanthropism  was 
not  founded  by  tite  director,  La  R^veillidre-L^peaux. 
It  was  theprivate  initiative  of  a  former  Girondm,  the 
librarian  Chemin  Dupontte,  which  gave  rise  to  this 
cult;  Valentine  Hauy,  instructor  of  the  blind  and 
former  Terrorist,  and  the  physiocrat,  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  collaborated  with  him.  During  its  early 
existences  the  new  Church  was  persecuted  by  the 
agents  of  Cochon,  Minister  of  Police,  who  was  the 
tool  of  Camot,  and  it  was  only  for  a  short  time, 
after  the  coup  d^itat  of  18  Fructidor,  that  the  Theo- 
philanthropists  benefited  by  the  protection  of 
La  R^veilli^.  In  proportion  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Directory  for  the  culte  dicadaire,  the  Theophilan- 
thropists  suffered  and  were  persecuted;  in  Pans,  they 
were  sometimes  treated  even  worse  than  the  Cath- 
olics, Catholic  priests  bdng  at  times  permitted  to 
occupy  the  buildinp  connected  with  certain  churches 
while  the  Tlieophilanthropists  were  driven  out.  On 
a  curious  memoir  written  after  18  Fructidor  entitled 
"Des  circonstances  actuelles  qui  peuvent  terminer 
la  Revolution  et  des  principes  qui  doivent  fonder  la 
R^publique  en  France",  the  famous  Madame^  de 
Stael,  who  was  a  Protestant,  declared  herself  against 
Theophilanthropy;  like  many  IVotestants,  she  hoped 
ihat  Protestantism  would  become  the  State  idigion 


of  the  Republic.  Through  its  clumsy  and  odious 
re%ious  policr  the  Directory  exposed  itself  to  serious 
difficulties.  Disturbed  by  we  anti-rdigious  innova- 
tions, the  Belgian  provinces  revolted;  6000  Belgian 
priests  were  proscribed.  Brittany,  Anjou,  and  Maine 
Main  revolted,  winning  over  Normandy.  Abroad 
the  prestige  at  the  French  armies  was  upheld  by 
Bonaparte  in  Egypt,  but  they  were  hated  on  the 
Contment,  and  in  1799  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
most  of  Italy.  Bonaparte's  return  and  the  eou» 
d'itat  of  18  Brunutire  (10  November,  1799)  were 
necessary  to  strengthen' the  gloiy  of  the  French  armies 
and  to  restore  peace  to  the  country  and  to  consdenoes 
(see  Napoieon). 
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Ideu,  Studee  et  Itfone  tur  la  RStolution  frantaiee  (Paris,  1893- 
1910);  Gxxrmam.CoureprofetettiVItutitutCalKoUquede  Pari* 
tuT  la  Ritobitim  frantaiee,  a  periodical  begun  at  the  end  of  1910 
and  promising  to  be  very  important;  Maoeun,  La  Rttolution 
(Pans,  1911),  a  summary  oommendable  for  the  exactness  of  its 
information  and  its  effort  at  justice  in  the  most  delicate  questions; 
The  Cambridge  Modem  Hietory,  planned  by  the  late  Lord  Acton. 
II,  The  French  Retolution  (Cambridge,  1904) ;  MacCastht.  The 
French-  RetohtHon  (London,  1890-97) ;  Roas,  The  Retolutionary 
and  Napoleonic  Bra  (Cambridge,  1907) ;  Lnoo,  Select  Doeumente 
JUutlnittM  of  the  Hielargoflh*  French  Rttobdion  (Oxford,  1905); 
GiDBS,  Men  and  Women  of  the  French  Retolution  (London,  1905). 

Monographs  and  Special  Works. — Aulard,  Tame,  hielorien  de 
la  Rttolution  fnmtaiit  (Paris.  1907);  Cochin,  La  eriie  de  Fhiet. 
TttoltUionatre:  Tain*  et  M.  Aulard  (Paris,  1909);  Bono,  La 
francmatonnerie  en  France  dee  originei  i  tStS,  bk.  I,  Let  ouvrier* 
de  ridterttolutionnaire  (Paris,  1909) ;  Idbh,  La  conepiraHon  rttolu- 
tionnaire  de  1 789,  Ui  complictt,  Itt  tictimet  (Paris,  1909) ;  FvNCK- 
Brentano,  Ligend**  et  architee  de  la  BatiiUe  (Paris,  1898);  MaIt 
LET,  Mallet  du  Pan  and  the  French  Retolution  HjOndon,  19^; 
FuNO,  Mirabeau  and  the  French  Revolution  (London,  1906); 
Lenotrb,  Mtmoire*  et  tautwntr*  tur  la  RttoluHon  et  FBmpire 
(Paris,  1907-9) ;  Idbk,  Parts rttolutionnnir*,  tieiUee  mttitont,rieui 
papiert  (Paris,  1900-10) ;  Warwick,  Robeepierre  and  the  French 
Retolution  (Philadelphia,  1909);  Buakd,  Fratemitt  rttolution- 
nairt,  ttudet  et  rtcil*  d'aprkt  de*  documents  inidili  (Paris,  1909) ; 
MoRTiHRR  Trrnadx,  Hiet.  de  la  Terreur  (Paris,  1862-81); 
Wallan,  Hiet.  du  tribunal  rttolutionnaire  (ParU,  1880-2) ;  Idbk, 
La  joumie  du  81  mai  et  le  ftdtrolisme  en  1 793  (Paris,  1886) ;  Idem, 
Lee  reprteentanle  en  miteion  (Paris,  1888-90);  Dauobt,  Hitt.  de 
rtmigraUon  pendant  la  Rttolution  franfaite  (Paris,  1904-7) ;  LaI/- 
LBHANO,  La  Rttolution  et  lei  paurrei  (Paris,  1898);  Alorr. 
liehmen  in  the  French  Retolution  (London,  1889);  Dowdbn,  The 
Trcnck  Retolution  and  Bnglieh  Literature  (London,  1897) ;  CcmmB, 
La  Rttolution  frantaiee  el  Ui  poUee  angtaie  (Pans,  1906). 

Religious  Hutory. — Sicard,  L'ancien  dergt  de  France,  II,  III 
(Paris,  1902-3);  Idem,  L'fducalion  morale  et  citigue  atant  etpeit- 
dant  la  Rttolution  (Paris,  1884);  Pibrre  de  u  Oobcb,  Hiet. 
rstwwHM  dt  la  Rttolution  frantaiie,  1  (Paris,  1909);  Matbibs, 
Rome  et  te  cUrgt  frantai*  tout  la  Canilituante  (Paris,  1911);  Idem, 
La  thtophilanthropie  et  le  culte  dicadaire  (Paria,  1903) ;  Icbm,  Lee 
oriffinet  del  cuUee  rttolutionnaire*  (Paris,  1904) ;  Idem,  Contribu- 
tion d  rhiitoire  religieuie  de  la  Rttolution  Frangaiie  (Paris,  1907) ; 
Idbh,  La  Rttolution  it  VBaliie  (Paris,  1910) ;  Aulard,  La  Rttolu- 
tion frantaiee  et  lee  eongrtgation*  (Paris,  1911) ;  loElf ,  Le  cult*  de  la 
raiion  et  li  cult*  de  fBtre  eunrime  (Paria,  1892);  Crahpion,  La 
itparation  de  TBgli**  et  de  FBlat  en  t79i  (Paris,  1903) ;  Pibrrb, 
La  dtportation  McMmaaNgtu  <oim  Is  Diruioire  (Paris,  1906). 

Oborqbs  Gotau. 
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BITNOLDS 


Bex  Oloriose  MartTrum,  the  hymn  at  Lauds  in 
the  Common  of  Martyrs  (Commtme  plurimonim 
Martyrum)  in  the  Roman  Breviary.  It  comprises 
three  strophes  of  four  verses  in  Classical  iambic 
dimeter,  the  verses  rhyming  in  coupleto,  together  with 
a  fourth  concluding  strophe  (or  doxqlor^)  in  imrhymed 
verses  varying  for  the  season.  The  first  stansa  will 
■erve  to  illustrate  the  metric  and  rhymic  scheme: 

Rex  gloriose  martyrum, 

Corona  confitentium, 

Qui  respuentes  terrea 

Perducis  ad  cceleetia. 
The  hymn  is  of  uncertain  date  and  unknown 
authorship,  Mone  (Lateinische  Hymnen  des  Mittel- 
alters,  III,  143,  no.  732)  ascribing  it  to  the  sixth 
century  and  Daniel  (Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,  IV, 
139)  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  The  Roman 
Breviary  text  is  a  revision,  in  the  interest  of  Classical 
prosody,  of  an  older  form  (^ven  by  Daniel,  I,  248). 
The  corrections  are:  terrea  mstead  of  terrma  in  the 
line  "Qui  respuentes  terrena";  parcuque  for  varcendo 
in  the  une  "Farcendo  confessonbus";  inter  Marlyres 
for  in  Martyribus  in  the  line  "Tu  vincis  in  Marty- 
ribus"j  "Largitor  indiUgenlia "  for  the  line  "Do- 
nando  mdulgentiam".  A  non-prosodic  correction  js 
intende  for  apjHme  in  the  Ime  "Appone  nostris 
vocibus".  Daniel  (IV,  139)  gives  the  Roman  Bre- 
viary text,  but  mistakenly  mcludes  the  uncorrected 
line  "Parcendo  confessorious".  He  places  after  the 
hynm  an  elaboration  of  it  in  thirty-two  lines,  found 
written  on  leaves  added  to  a  Nuremberg  book  and 
intended  to  accommodate  the  hymn  to  Protestant 
doctrine.   This  elaborated  form  uses  only  lines 

I,  2,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9  of  the  original.  Two  of  the  added 
strophes  may  be  quoted  here  to  illustrate  the  possible 
reason  (but  also  a  curious  misoono^tion  of  Catholic 
doctrine  in  the  apparent  assumption  of  the  lines) 
for -the  modification  of  the  original  hymn: 

Velut  infiima  vascula 
Ictus  inter  lapideos 
Videntur  sancti  martyres, 
Sed  fide  durant  fortiter. 

Non  fidunt  suis  meritis, 
Sed  sola  tua  gratia 
Agnoscimt  se  persistere 
In  tantis  cruciatibus. 

Of  the  thirtacn  tranalstiona  of  th»  ori^nml  hjmin  into  KngHiih, 
nine  an  by  Cadiolioa.  To  tlie  list  ciTen  in  Juu&M,  XKctwiiarv  «/ 
Bymnolimi,  968,  diould  be  addea  tlie  veraiou  of  BAOSHiLwai 
Bmiary  Hgmnt  and  Mittal  8*qu*nea  (London,  1900),  108,  and 
DoHAHOn,  Early  Chriitian  Hynuu  (New  York,  1908),  SO.  For 
many  MS.  referenoes  and  reading!,  aee  BLnMS,  AnaUda  Hymniea, 
LI  (Leh)dg,  1909),  128-29;  iDUf,  Dtr  Cvrnu  t.  BaudicU  Nurtini 
(Lri^STlTO),  67.  „   „  „ 

H.  T.  HXNBT. 

Bw  Bamplteme  GtaUtuni,  the  Roman  Breviary 
hymn  for  Matins  of  Sundays  and  weekdays  during 
tJie  Paschal  Time  (from  Low  Sunday  to  Ascension 
lliurBday).   Cardinal  Tbomasius  ("Opera  omnia", 

II,  Rome,  1747,  370)  gives  its  primitive  form  in  eiKht 
strophes,  and  Vezzosi  conjectures,  with  perfect 
justice,  that  this  is  the  hymn  mentioned  both  by 
Csesarius  (d.  542)  and  Aurelianus  (d.  c.  560)  of  Aries, 
in  thdr  "Rules  for  Virgins",  under  the  title  "Roc 
teteme  domine".  Pimont  (op.  cit.  infra.  III,  95) 
apees  with  the  conjecture,  and  present-day  hymnolo- 
gists  confirm  it  without  hesitation.  The  hjrmn  is 
especially  interesting  for  several  reasons.  In  his 
"De  arte  metrica"  (xxiv)  tiie  Ven.  Bede  selects  it 
from  amongst  "Alii  Ambronani  non  pauci"  to  illus- 
trate the  difference  between  the  metre  of  Classical 
iambics  and  the  accentual  rhythms  imitating  them. 
Ordinarily  brief  in  his  comment,  he  nevertheless  re- 
fers to  it  (P.  L.,  XC,  174)  as  "that  admirable  hymn 
.  .  .  fashioned  exquisitely  after  the  model  of  iambic 
xnetie"  and  quotes  the  first  strophe: 

XIII.— 2 


Rex  Kteme  Domine, 

Rerum  Creator  omnium, 

Qui  eras  ante  siecula 

Seinper  cum  patre  filius. 
Pimont  (op.  dt.,  Ill,  97)  pomts  out  that,  in  its  orig' 
inal  text,  it  is  amongst  all  the  hymns,  the  one  as- 
suredly which  best  evidences  the  suDstitution  of 
accent  for  prosodical  quantity,  and  that  the  (unknown) 
author  gives  no  greater  heed  to  the  laws  of  elision  than 
to  quantity  "qui  eras",  "mundi  in  primordio", 
"plasmasti  hominem",  "tu»  imagini",  etc.  The 
second  strophe  illustrates  this  well: 

Qui  mundi  in  primordio 

Adam  plasmasti  hominem, 

Qui  tiue  imagini 

Vultum  dedisti  mmilem. 
Following  the  law  of  binary  movement  (the  alter- 
nation of  arsis  and  thesis),  the  accent  is  made  to 
shorten  long  syllables  and  to  lengthen  short  ones,  in 
such  wise  that  the  verses,  while  using  tite  external 
form  of  iambic  dimetets,  are  purely  rhythmic. 
Under  Urban  VIII,  the  correctors  of  the  hymns 
omitted  the  fourth  stanza  and,  in  their  seal  to  turn 
the  rhythm  into  Classical  iambic  dimeter,  altered 
every  fine  except  one.  Hymnologists,  Catholic  and 
non-CathoUc  auke,  are  usually  severe  in  their  judg- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  correctors;  but  in  this  in- 
stance, Pimont.  who  thinks  the  hymn  needed  no 
alteration  at  tneir  hands,  nevertheless  hastens  to 
add  that  "never,  perhaps,  were  they  better  in- 
spired". And  it  IS  only  just  to  say  that,  as  found 
now  in  the  Roman  Breviary,  the  nymn  is  no  less 
vigorous  than  elegant. 

PuioilT,  Ln  humnet  4u  Mtiair*  romain,  III  (Pari*,  1884), 
93-100,  give*  tlie  old  and  tlie  revised  text,  supplementary 
stanxaa,  and  much  oomment.  Complete  old  text  with  various 
MS.  readings  in  Bmmanum  Saritlnirimte  (London,  1861),  95, 
and  in  Dahicl,  I%«M>inM  kymnoL,  I  (HaUe,  1841),  88  (to- 
gether with  Rom.  Brev.  text  and  notes).  Text  (8  strophes)  with 
English  version,  notes,  plainsong  and  other  setting!  m  Hymnt, 
^neierrf  and  Modem,  Hutarieat  Edition  (London,  1909),  205-7. 
Old  text,  with  many  MS.  referenoes  and  readings,  and  notes,  in 
Bldhs,  />«r  CurttM  *.  Benedicti  Nmini  (Leipsig,  1909),  111-13 
(ef.  also  the  alpliabetioal  index).  For  first  unse  of  translations 
etc.,  JruAN,  Diet,  of  Symnolom  (London,  1907),  s.  w.  Rex 
aeterne  Domine  and  Rex  eempiteme  eoUhtm.  To  his  list  should 
lie  added  Baoshawb,  Bremam  Humnt  and  Miteal  Segiumcss 
(London,  1900),  78,  and  Donabob,  Early  Chritian  Hynnu  (New 
York,  1908),  22.  The  translation  in  Burs,  The  Roman  Breriary 
(Edinburgh,  1879),  ia  by  Moultria,  an  AngHean  elerranan. 

H.  T.  Hknht. 

Bay,  Anthont,  educator  and  Mexican  War  chap- 
lain, D.  at  Lyons,  19  March,  1807;  d.  near  (je- 
ralvo,  Mexico,  19  Jan.,  1847.  He  studied  at  the 
Jesuit  college  of  Fribourg,  entered  the  novitiate  of 
that  Society,  12  Nov.,  1827,  and  subsequently  taught 
at  Fribowf;  and  Sion  in  Valais.  In  1840  he  was  sent 
to  the  Umted  States,  appointed  professor  of  philos^ 
ophy  in  Geoixetown  College,  and  in  1843  trans^ 
ferred  to  St.  Joseph's  Church  in  Philadelphia.  He 
became  asnstant  to  the  Jesuit  provinciid  of  Mary- 
land, pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  Georgetown,  and 
vice-president  of  the  college  (1845).  Appointed  chap- 
Itun  m  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1846,  he  ministered  to 
the  wounded  and  dying  at  the  siege  of  Monterey  amid 
the  greatest  dangers;  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  he 
lemained  with  the  army  at  Monterey  and  preacned 
to  the  rancheroe  of  the  neighbourhood.  Agunst  the 
advice  of  the  U.  S.  offioersTne  set  out  for  Matamoras, 
preaching  to  a  congregation  of  Americans  and  Mexi- 
cans at  Ceralvo.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  was  killed 
by  a  band  under  the  leader  Canales,  as  his  body  was 
discovered,  pierced  with  lances,  a  few  days  later.  He 
left  letters  datingfiom  November,  1846,  which  were 
printed  m  the  "Woodstock  Letters"  (XVII,  149-50, 
152-55,  157-69). 

Db BACun-SoionBVoaKL, BMioUtique.Vl,  1889;  Xvpurom' 
Cydopedia  of  Ammimn  Biography  (New  York,  1888),  s.  v. 

N.  A.  Webeb. 

Beynolds  (Gbebns),  Thomas,  Vemxrablb.  See 

Sox,  BaBTHOLOIOIW,  VsinCBABIJI. 
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Baynolds  (Rainolds,  Ratmolds,  Rbqinaldus), 
WiuiAM,  b.  at  Pinhorn  near  Exeter,  about  1544;  d. 
at  Antwerp,  24  August,  1594,  the  second  son  of  Bloh- 
ard  Rainoids,  and  elder  brother  of  John  Rainolda,  one 
of  the  chief  Anglican  scholara  engaged  on  the  "Au- 
thorixed  Version"  of  the  Bible.  Educated  at  Win- 
diester  School,  he  became  fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford  (1560-1572).  He  was  converted  partly  by 
the  controversy  between  Jewel  and  Harding,  and 
partlyby  the  personal  influence  of  Dr.  Allen.  dl575 
ne  made  a  public  recantation  in  Rome,  and  two  years 
later  went  to  Douai  to  study  for  the  priesthood.  He 
removed  with  the  other  collegians  from  Douu  to 
Reims  in  1578  and  was  ordained  priest  at  Chalons  in 
April,  1580.  He  then  remained  at  the  college,  lec- 
turing on  Scripture  and  Hebrew,  and  helping  Gregory 
Martm  in  tnuislating  the  Reims  Testament.  Some 
years  before  his  death  he  had  left  the  college  to  become 
chaplain  to  the  Beguines  at  Antwerp.  He  translated 
several  of  the  writings  of  Allen  and  Harding  into  Latin 
and  wrote  a  "Refutation"  of  Whitaker's  attack  on 
the  Reims  version  (Paris,  1683);  "De  justa  reipu- 
blicsB  christians  in  reges  impios  et  htereticos  autno- 
ritate"  (ParicL  1590),  under  the  name  of  Rossseus; 
a  treatise  on  the  Bleeaed  Sacrament  (Antwerp,  1593); 
"Calvino-Turcismus"  (Antwerp,  1597). 

KiBBT,  Atault  tf  ITtacknter  CuOttt  (London,  1892);  Fovrra, 
ilbtmtU  OcmioMM  (Oxford,  1891);  Douay  Diarin  (London, 
1878);  Wood,  Atkmm  Otonimm  (London,  1813);  Pirn,  Dt 
Hhutriba*  AnoKa  terirloribu*  I  (Pari*,  1619);  Dodd,  Chunk 
Hilary,  II  (Bnunit  Mr*  WolTertuunpton,  1737-13)  :Oillow  in 
W^g^^SW.  Aw.  Cot*.,  a.  ▼.;  Biooln  Dial.  NaL  Sior.,  a. 

Edwin  Bubton. 

Rhatia,  Psevbctdbx  Apobtouc  of  (RH^srroBiTif), 
in  Switzerland,  includes  in  goieral  the  district  oc- 
cupied by  the  Catholics  belonging  to  the  Rlue to- 
Romanic  race  in  the  canton  of  the  Grisons  (Grau- 
bOnden).  The  prefecture  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Prftttinui,  on  the  south  by  Lombardy,  on  the 
east  by  the  Tvrol.  on  the  west  by  the  cantons  of 
Tesnn  (Ticino),  Uii,  and  Glarus.  During  the  six- 
teenth century  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Grisons  became  Calvinists.  In  1621  Paul  V. 
at  the  entreaty  of  Bishop  John  Flu^  of  Coire  (Chur) 
and  Archduke  Leopold  of  Austria,  sent  thither 
Capuchin  misaonanes  from  Brixen  in  the  T3rrol; 
the  first  superior  was  P.  Ignatius  of  Cosnigo.  who  re- 
sided in  the  mission  (1621-45)  and  conductea  it  under 
the  title  of  prefect  Apostolic.  The  best  known  of 
the  missionaries  is  St.  Fidelis  of  Sigmaringen,  who  was 
martyred.  After  the  death  of  P.  Ignatius  the  mission 
was  cared  for  bv  the  Capuchin  province  of  Brixen, 
represented  in  the  mission  by  a  sub-prefect.  For  a 
long  time  after  the  suppresmon  of  the  religious  orders 
by  Napoleon,  the  mismon  was  without  an  adminis- 
trator; upon  the  restoration  of  the  order.  Capuchins 
from  vanous  provinces  were  sent  into  uie  mission. 
At  present  it  is  under  the  care  of  Capuchins  of  the 
Roman  province.  It  has  22  parishes,  in  three  of 
which  the  majority  of  inhabitants  speak  Italian: 
52  churches  and  chapels;  40  schools  for  boys  ana 
girls;  7200  Catholics;  25  Capuchins.  The  prefect 
Apostolic  lives  at  Sagens. 

BOcRI,  Die  kath.  KircKe  in  dtr  Sehweit  (Munich,  1902),  89; 
JfiuuxMt  Catholiea  (Rome,  1907),  103;  Matu,  O—eh.  itt  Bit- 
Unu  Chur  (Stans,  1907),  not  yet  eompleted. 

Joseph  Lins. 

Bhaphuim^  a  titular  see  in  Syria  Secunda,  suffra- 
gan of  Apamea.  Rhaphansa  is  mentioned  in  ancient 
times  only  by  Josephus  (Bel.  Jud.^  VII,  6, 1),  who  says 
that  in  that  vicinity  there  was  a  river  which  flowed  six 
days  and. ceased  on  the  seventh,  probably  an  inters 
mittoit  spring  now  called  Fououar  ed-Deir,  near 
Rafanieh,  a  villMW  of  the  vilayet  of  Alep  in  the  valley 
of  the  Oronte.  llie  ancient  name  was  preserved.  At 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  (V,  14,  12),  the  Third  Legion 
(Gallica)  was  stationed  there.  Hierocles  (Syneodemui^ 


712,8)  and  Georgius  Cypriusp  870  (Gelier,  "G«org!i 
Cyprii  deeciiptio  orbis  romam",  44)  mention  it  among 
the  towns  oi  Syria  Secunda.  The  crusaders  passed 
through  it  at  the  end  of  1090;  it  was  taken  by 
Baldwin  and  was  given  to  the  Count  of  Tripoli 
("Historiens  des  croisades",  passim;  Rey  in  "Bul- 
letin de  la  Soci6t^  dee  antiquaues  de  France",  Paris, 
1885,  266).  The  only  bishops  of  Rhaphansa  known 
are  (LeQuien,  "Oriens  chnstianus",  II,  921):  Bas- 
sianus,  raesent  at  the  Council  of  Nicea,  325;  Geron- 
tius  at  Philippopolis,  344;  Basil  at  Constantinople, 
381;  Lampadius  at  Chalcedon,  451;  Zoilus  about 
518;  Nonnus,  636.  The  see  is  mentioned  as  late  as 
the  tenth  century  in  the  "Notitia  episcopatuum"  of 
Antioch  (Vailhf,  "Echoe  d'Orient",  X.  94). 

Smith,  Did.  of  Or.  and  Bom.  itogr.,  a.  r.;  MOlub,  note*  on 
Ploltmy,  ad.  Dnxyr,  I,  973.  > 

S.  Pfouois. 

Bhaims.  SeeRBnu. 

Khrtnbergw,  Joseph  Gabriel,  composer  and 
organist,  b.  at  Vaduz,  in  the  Principality  of  lach- 
tenstein,  Bavaria,  17  March,  1839;  d.  at  Mimich, 
25  Nov.,  1901.  When  seven  years  old,  he  already 
served  as  organist  in  his  parish  church,  and  at  the 
age  of  eight  composed  a  mass  for  three  voices.  After 
enjoying  for  a  short  time  the  instruction  of  Choir- 
masto*  Schmutser  in  Feldkirch,  he  attended  the  con- 
servatory at  Munich  from  1851  to  1854,  and  finidied 
.his  musical  education  with  a  .course  under  Frans 
Lachner.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  theory  oS  music  and  organ  at  the  conservatory, 
a  position  which  he  held  until  a  few  months  before 
his  death.  Besides  his  duties  as  teacher  he  acted 
successively  as  organist  at  the  court  Church  of  .St. 
Michael,  conductor  of  the  Munich  Oratorio  Society, 
and  instructor  of  the  solo  artists  at  the  royal  opera> 
In  1867  he  received  the  title  of  royal  professor,  and  be- 
came inspector  of  the  newly  established  royal  school 
for  music,  now  called  the  Royal  Academy  of  M6sic. 
In  1877  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  royal  court 
conductor,  which  position  carried  with  it  the  direction 
of  the  music  in  the  royal  chapel.  Honoured  by  his 
prinbe  with  the  title  of  nobility  and  accorded  the 
honorary  decree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  by  tie 
Munich  Umversity,  Rheinberger  for  more  than 
forty  years  wieldeo,  as  teacher  of  many  of  the  most 
gifted  youn^  musiciaiis  of  Europe  and  America,  per- 
haps more  influence  than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
As  a  ooibposer  he  was  remarkable  for  his  power  of 
invention,  masterful  technique,  and  a  noble,  solid 
style.  _  Among  his  two  hundred  compositions  are 
oratorios  (notably  "Christoforus"  and  '^onfort"); 
two  operas;  cantatas  for  soli,  chorus,  and  orches- 
tra ('^The  Star  of  Bethlehem",  "Toggenbuig", 
"Kl&rcfien  auf  Eberstein"  etc.);  smaller  works  Tor 
chorus  and  orchestra;  symphonies  ("Wallenstein"), 
overtures,  and  chambor  music  for  various  combina- 
tioius  of  instruments.  Most  important  of  all  his 
instrumental  works  are  his  twenty  sonatas  for  or^an, 
the  most  notable  productions  m  this  form  smce 
Mendelssohn.  Rhemberger  wrote  many  works  to 
liturgical  texts,  namely,  twelve  masses  (one  for 
double  chorus,  three  for  four  voices  a  eajrpdta,  three 
for  women's  voices  and  organ,  two  for  men's  voices, 
and  one  with  orchestra),  a  requiem,  Stahat  Mater,  and 
a  large  number  of  motets,  and  smaller  pieces. 
Rheinoerger's  masses  rank  nigh  as  works  of  art, 
but  some  of  them  are  defective  in  the  treatment  of 
the  text.  Joseph  Renner,  Jr.,  has  recently  remedied 
most  of  these  defects,  and  made  the  masses  available 
for  lituj^cal  purposes. 

Kbatsb,  /oMpk  ShiiiAtratr  (Satiabon,  1911);  Rnfosa, 
Rheinbtrgtr't  Mtutn  in  JCtrckm-aiiuitaltieaM  /oAritiek  (Rati*- 
bon,  1909). 

Joseph  Often. 

WhiWliB,  titular  see  in  Osrhoene,  suffragan  of 
Edessa.  Rhestsna  (numerous  variations  of  the  name 
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appear  in  ancient  authors)  was  an  important  town 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Mesopotamia  near  the 
sources  of  the  Chaboras  (now  Khabour),  on  the  way 
from  Gurhn  to  NicM>horium  about  eighty  miles 
from  Nisibis  and  forty  from  Dara.  Near  by  Gordian 
III  fought  the  Persians  in  243.  Its  coins  dtow  that 
it  was  a  Roman  colony  from  the  time  of  Septimus 
Severus.  The  "Notitia  dignitatum"  (ed.  Boecking, 
I,  400)  represents  it  as  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

Sovemor  or  Dux  of  Osrhoene.  Hierocles  (Syneo- 
emus,  714,  3)  also  locates  it  in  this  province  but 
under  the  name  of  Theodosiopolis;  it  had  in  fact 
obtsined  the  favour  of  Theodosius  the  Great  and  taken 
his  name.  It  was  fortified  by  Justinian..  In  1393  it 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  Tamerlane's  troops.  To-day 
under  the  name  of  lUs-el-'Ain,  it  is  the  capital  of  a 
casa  in  the  vilayet  of  Diarbekir  and  has  only  1500 
inhabitants.  Le  Quien  (Oriens  christianus.  II,  979) 
mentions  nine  bishops  of  Rhessna:  Antiocnus,  pres- 
ent at  the  Council  of  Nictea  (325);  Eimomius,  who 
(about  420)  forced  the  Persians  to  raise  the  siege  of  the 
town;  John,  at  the  Ciouncil  of  Antioch  (444);  Olym- 
mus  at  Chalcedon  (451);  Andrew  (about  490); 
Peter,  exiled  with  Severian  (518);  Ascholius,  his  suo- 
eessor,  a  Monophysite;  Daniel  (550);  Sebastianus 
(about  600),  a  correspondent  of  St.  GreoiDry  the  Great. 
The  see  is  a^ain  mentioned  in  the  tenth  century  in  a 
Greek  "Notitis  episcopatuum"  of  the  Patriarchate 
of  Antioch  (Vailh*.  in  "Echos  d'Orient",  X,  94). 
Le  Quien  (ibid.,  1329  and  1513)  mentions  two  Jacobite 
bishops:  Scalita,  author  of  a  hymn  and  of  homilies, 
and  Theodosius  (1036).  About  a  dosen  others  are 
known. 

Rmu  de  FOritnt  ekrU.  VI  (ISOl),  308;  D'Husaun,  BOL 
orienlaU,  I,  140:  III.  112;  RmaB,  Brdhmde,  XI,  37S:  Siuth. 
Did.  Oriek  and  Bomon  OeogT.,  •.  t.,  with  bibliosnphy  of  ancieni 
Mithon;  MOun,  note*  on  Fmmir,  ed.  Didot,  1, 1008:  CHAror, 
La  frontOrt  d*  T AtpArate  dt  Pumiti  d  fa  eonfuil*  arabt  (Pkiis, 


1807),  302. 


3.  P^TRmks. 


Bhlnoeolura,  titular  see  in  Augustamnica  Prima, 
suffragan  of  Pelusium.  Rhinooolura  or  Rhinocorura 
was  a  maritime  town  so  situated  on  the  boundary  of 
Elgjipt  and  Palestine  that  ancient  geographers  attrib- 
uted it  sometimes  to  one  country  and  sometimes  to 
the  other.  Its  history  is  unknown.  Diodorus  Siculus 
(I,  60,  5)  reltU«s  that  it  must  have  been  foimded  by 
Actisanes,  King  of  Ethiopia,  who  established  there 
convicts  whose  noses  had  been  cut  oft;  this  novel 
legend  was  invented  to  give  a  Greek  meaning  to  the 
name  of  the  town.  Strabo  (XVI,  781)  says  that  it 
was  formerly  the  great  emporiiun  of  the  merchandise 
of  India  and  Arabia,  which  was  unloaded  at  Leuce 
Come,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence  it 
was  transported  via  Petra  to  Rhinocolura.  It  is 
identified  usually  with  the  present  fortified  village  El 
Arish,  which  has  400  inhabitants,  excluding  the  gar- 
rison, situated  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  has  some 
ruins  of  the  Roman  period.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1799,  who  signed  there  in  1800  the  treaty 
by  which  they  evacuated  Egypt.  To-day  it  and  its 
vicinity  are  occupied  by  Egypt,  after  havmg  been  for 
a  long  period  claimed  by  Turkey.  The  village  is 
near  a  stream  which  bears  its  name  (Wadi  el-Ansh), 
and  receives  its  waters  from  central  Sinai ;  it  does  not 
flow  in  winter,  but  is  torrential  after  heavy  rain.  It 
is  the  "nahal  Misrtum",  or  stream  of  'Egypt,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Gen.,  xv,  18,  etc.), 
as  marking  on  the  south-west  the  frontier  of  the 
Promised  Cand.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  translation 
of  the  HArew  name,  the  Septuagint  in  Is.,  xxvii,  12, 
rendor  it  by  'ftroK6pavp»;  see  St.  Jerome  (In  Isauun, 
XXVn,  12  in  P.  L.,  XXIV,  313). 

Le  Quien  (Oriens  Christianus,  II,  641)  gives  a 
list  of  tliirteen  bishops  of  Rhinocolura:  the  first  does 
not  belong  to  it.  A  Coptic  manuscript  also  wrongly 
namn  a  biahop  said  to  have  assiBtea  in  325  at  tiie 


Council  of  Nice.  The  first  authentic  titular  known  is 
St.  Melas,  who  suffered  exile  under  Valens  and  is  men- 
tioned on  16  January  in  the  Roman  Martyrolo^. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Solon.  Polybius 
was  the  disciple  of  St.  Epiphanius  of  Crpma,  whose 
life  he  wrote.  Hermogenee  assisted  at  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  (431),  was  sent  to  Rome  by  St.  Cyril^  and 
received  many  letters  from  his  sufmtgan  St.  Isidore. 
His  successor  Zeno  defended  Eutyches  at  the  Second 
Council  of  Ephesus  (451).  Other  bishops  were: 
AIphiuB,  the  Maasalian  heretic;^  Ptolemy,  about  460, 
Gregory,  610.  Of  the  other  bishops  on  the  list  one 
did  not  belong  to  Rhinocolura;  the  other  three  are 
Coptic  heretics. 

RabAira,  AJmMui,  28S,  909  sq.;  Smith,  Did.  Or—k  and  Jtoman 
(hour.,  a.  v.;  MOllsb,  notaa  on  PtoUmv,  ad.  Didot,  1,  OSS; 
VioouBODx,  Diet,  de  la  Bible,  s.  v.  Egypte  (torrent  ou  nilTiiii 
d');  AMiuHSAD,  Otooraphie  de  tEnpte  d  ttpoaut  OBfte.  404; 
RrrtBa,  Brdkmi;  XVI,  143;  XVI,  SB,  41. 

S.  Pitmote. 

Bhtthynma  (Rh^thtmna),  a  titular  see  of  Crete, 
suffragan  of  (Sortyna,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  III, 
16,  Plmy,  rV,  59,  and  Stephen  of  Bysantium.  Nothr 
in^  is  known  of  its  ancient  history  but  some  of  ita 
corns  are  extant.  It  still  exists  under  the  Greek  name 
of  Rhethymnon  (Turkish,  Resmo,  It.  and  Fr.  Retimo)  J 
It  is  a  snudl  port  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  thirty- 
seven  miles  south-west  of  Candia;  it  has  about 
10,000  inhabitants  (half  Greeks,  hau  Mussulmans), 
and  some  Catholics  who  have  a  church  and  school. 
Rhithymna  exports  oil  and  soap.  During  the  occupa- 
tion of  Crete  by  the  Venetians  it  became  a  Latin  see. 
According  to  (jomer  (Cieta  sacra,  II,  138  sq.),  this 
see  is  identical  with  Calamona.  For  a  list  of  twenty- 
four  bishops  (1287  to  1592)  see  Eubel  (Hier.  catL 
med.  sevi,  I,  161;  II,  128:  III,  161).  Three  other 
names  are  mentioned  by  Comer  from  1611  to  1641. 
The  Turks  who  had  alr^y  ravaged  the  city  in  1572, 
captured  it  again  in  1 646.  At  present  the  Greeks  have 
a  bishop  there  who  bears  the  combined  titles  of 
Rhethymnon  and  Aulopotamos.  The  date  of  the 
foundation  of  the  see  is  unknown.  It  is  hot  men- 
tioned in  the  Middle  Ages  in  any  of  the  Greek 
"Notitite  episcopatuum". 

Bum,  Diet,  of  Onek  and  Soman  Oeogr.,  a.  r. 

S.  PiTBIDte. 

ShliUl,  'PtjbOt,  a  titular  see  of  Pontus  Pble- 
moniacus  suffragan  of  Neooaesarea,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (V,  6)  as  a  pwt  on  the  Black  Sea  (Eiudne): 
it  is  referr^  to  also  in  other  ancient  ge^raphical 
documents,  but  its  history  is  unknown,  nooopiua 
("De  bello  gothioo",  IV,  2),  tells  us  that  the  town  was 
of  some  importance  and  that  it  was  fortified  by 
Justinian.  He  calls  it  Rhixaion.  and  it  is  so  styled 
in  the  "Notitis  Episcopatuum".  It  was  origiiiaily 
a  suffragan  of  Neocaesarea,  then  an  "autocephalous  ' 
archdiocese,  finally  a  metropolitan  see;  the  dates  of 
these  changes  are  uncertain.  <  With  the  decrease  <^ 
the  Christian  element  tlie  suffragan  has  become  a 
simple  exarchate.  To-day  there  are  no  moce  than 
400  Greeks  among  the  2000  inhabitants  of  Riieh,  as 
the  Turks  call  the  town.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
Sanjak  of  Lazistan  in  the  Vilayet  of  Irebisond,  and 
exports  oranges  and  lemons.  Le  Quien  (Oriens 
christianus,  I,  517),  mentions  three  bishops;  Necta- 
rius,  present  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  787:  John,  at  Uie 
Council  of  Constantinople,  879,  and  Joachim  (met- 
ropolitan) in  1565. 

BMITB,  Diet.  Onek  and  Rotnan  Oeogr,,  a.  r.;  MOlubb,  NaUt 
on  Ptolemy,  ed.  DmOT,  I,  888. 

S.  P^TBIDla. 

Bho,  GiACOMO,  missionwy,  b.  at  Milan,  1593;  d. 
at  Pekmg  27  April,  1638.  He  was  the  son  of  a  noble 
and  learned  jurist,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  While  poor  success  attended 
his  early  studies,  he  was  later  very  proficient  in 
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mafhematics.  After  hia  ordination  at  Rome  by 
Cardinal  Bellarmine,  he  sailed  in  1617  for  the  Far 
East  with  forty-four  companions.  After  a  brief 
stay  at  Goa  he  proceeded  to  Macao  where,  during  the 
si^  of  that  city  by  the  Dutch,  he  taught  the  in- 
habitants the  use  of  artilleipr  and  thus  brought  about 
its  deliverance.  This  service  opened  China  to  him. 
He  rapidly  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  native 
language  and  was  summoned  in  1631  by  the  emperor 
to  Peking  for  the  itiorm  of  the  Chinese  calendar. 
With  FaUier  Schall  he  worked  to  the  end  of  his  life 
at  this  difficult  task.  When  he  died,  amidst  cir- 
cumstances exceptionally  favourable  to  the  Catholic 
misaon,  numerous  Chmeee  officials  attended  his 
funertd.  He  left  works  relative  to  the  correction  of 
the  CSiinese  calendar,  to  astronomical  and  theological 
questions. 

Db  BACxmt-SoiamTOaBi.,  BiUMh.  i»  la  Camp,  de  /taw,  VI 
(9  volik,  Biunela  ud  Palis,  1890-lSOO),  1709-11;  Hue,  CM- 
Hanily  in  China,  Tartary  and  Tkibtt,  11  (tr.  New  York,  1884), 
26S-66. 

N.  A.  Webeb. 

Bhode  Xiland. — ^The  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
colonies,  is  in  extent  of  territory  (land  area,  1054 
square  miles),  the  smallest  state  in  the  American 
union.  It  includes  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island,  Block 

Island,  and  the 
lands  adjacent  to 
Narragansett 
Bay,  bounded  on 
the  north  and  east 
by  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  south 
by  the  Atlantic 
;  Ocean,  and  on  the 
'  west  by  Connec- 
ticut. Thep<»)u- 
lation,  according 
to  the  United 
States  Census  of 
1910,  numbers 
642,674.  Provi- 
dence, the  capi- 
tal, situated  at 
the  head  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  having  a  population 
of  224,326,  is  the  industrial  centre  of  an  extremely 
wealthy  and  densely  populated  district.  Rhode  Island 
has  lone  since  ranked  as  chiefly  a  manufacturing  state, 
although  the  agricultural  interests  in  certain  sections 
are  stul  considerable.  That  agriculture  in  Rhode 
Island  has  not  kept  pace  with  manufactures  is  illus- 
trated by  instances  of  rural  population.  Two  country 
towns  have  fewer  inhabitants  than  in  1748;  two 
others,  but  a  few  more  than  at  that  date;  one  town, 
less  than  in  1782;  two,  less  than  in  1790,  and  another, 
less  than  in  1830.  Coal  exists  and  has  been  mined, 
but  it  is  of  graphitic  nature.  Granite  of  high  grade 
is  extensively  quarried.  The  value  of  stone  quarried 
in  1902  was  S734,623;  the  value  of  all  other  minerals 
produced,  $39,998.  The  power  supplied  by  the  rivers 
gave  early  impetus  to  manufacturmg.  Rhode  Island- 
ers were  the  first  in  this  country  to  apply  the  factory 
system  to  cotton  manufacturing.  At  present  the 
products  of  manufacturing  are  general,  including  cot- 
ton, woolen,  and  rubber  goods,  jewelry,  silverware, 
machinery  and  tools.  In  1906  there  were  1617  manu- 
facturing establishments  with  a  total  capitalization  of 
$216,901,375;  employing  97,318  workers  with  a  pay- 
roll of  $43,112,637,  and  an  output  of  the  vidue  of 
$202,109,583.  The  total  assets  of  banks  and  trust 
companies  in  June,  1909,  were  $252,612,122.  The 
bonded  State  debt,  IJan.,  1910,  was  $4,800,000 with  a 
sio^king  fund  of  $654,999.  The  direct  foreign  com- 
merce IS  small,  imports  in  being$l,499,116  and 
exports  $21,281.  The  population  of  Riiode  Island  in 
1708  was  7181.  In  1774  it  had  increased  to  69,707, 
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subsequently  decreasing  until  in  1782  it  was  52,391. 
Thereafter  until  1840  the  average  annual  increase  was 
973;  and  from  1840  to  1860,  3289.  During  the  latter 
period  and  for  several  years  afterward  came  a  heavy 
immigration  from  Ireland,  followed  by  a  large  influx 
from  Canada.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the 
increase  from  European  countries,  especially  Italy, 
has  been  great.  According  to  the  State  census  of 
1905,  the  number  of  foreign-bom  in  Rhode  Island  is 
as  follows:  bom  in  Canada,  38,500;  in  Ireland,  32,- 
629;  In  England,  24,431;  In  Italy,  18,014;  In 
Sweden,  7201;  In  Scotland,  5649;  in  Portugal,  5293; 
In  Russia,  4605;  in  Germany,  4463;  in  Poland,  4104. 
This  dasnfication  does  not  distinguish  the  Jews,  who 
are  rapidly  increasing,  and  who  in  1905  numbered 
14^70. 

HiBTOBT. — A.  Pditieal. — It  is  probable  that  Verra- 
sano,  sailing  under  the  French  flag,  visited  Rhode 
Island  waters  in  1524.  A  Dutch  navigator,  Adrian 
Block,  in  1614  eirolored  Narragansett  Bay  and  gave 
to  Block  Island  the  name  it  bears.  The  sentence  of 
banishment  of  Roger  Williams  from  Plymouth  Colony 
was  passed  in  1^,  and  in  the  followmg  year  he 
settled  on  the  site  of  Providence,  acquiring  land  by 
purchase  from  the  Indians.  One  cause  of  Williams  s 
bani^iment  was  his  protest  against  the  interference 
of  civil  authorities  in  religious  matters.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1637,  William  Coddington  was  notified  to  leave 
Massachusetts.  With  the  help  of  Williams,  he  settled 
on  the  site  of  Portsmouth,  in  the  northerly  part  of  the 
island  of  Rhode  Island,  which  was  then  called  Aquid- 
neck.  Disagreements  arising  at  Portsmouth,  Cod- 
dington, with  a  minority  of  his  townsmen,  in  1639 
moved  southward  on  the  island  and  began  the  settle- 
ment of  Newport.  Samuel  Gorton,  another  refugee 
from  Massachusetts,  in  1638  came  first  to  Portsmouth, 
and  later  to  Providence,  creating  discord  at  both 
places  by  denying  all  power  in  the  magistrates. 
Gortoii  finally,  in  1643,  purchased  from  the  Indians 
a  tract  of  land  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Warwick, 
and  settled  there.  The  four  towns,  Providence,  War- 
wick, Portsmouth,  and  Newport,  lying  in  a  broken 
line  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  for  many  years  con- 
stituted the  municipal  divisions  of  the  colony.  In 
1644  Roger  Williams  secured  from  the  English  Parlia- 
ment the  first  charter,  which  was  accepted  by  an 
assembly  of  delM;ates  from  the  four  towns;  and  a 
bill  of  rights,  and  a  brief  code  of  laws,  declaring  the 
government  to  be  "held  by  the  common  consent  of 
all  the  free  inhabitants",  were  enacted  thereunder. 
In  1663  was  granted  the  charter  of  Charles  II,  the 
most  liberal  of  al\  the  colonial  charters.  It  ordained 
that  no  person  should  be  in  any  way  molested  on 
accotmt  of  religion;  and  created  the  General  Assem- 
bly, with  power  to  enact  all  laws  necessary  for  the 
government  of  the  colony,  such  laws  being  not  re- 
pugnant to  but  agreeable  as  near  as  might  be  to  the 
laws  of  England,  "considering  the  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  the  place  and  people  there". 

The  separate  existence  of  the  little  colony  was  long 
precarious.  Coddington  in  1651  secured  for  him- 
self a  commission  as  governor  of  the  islands  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Conanicut,  but  his  authority  was  vigor- 
ously assailed,  and  his  commission  finidly  revoked. 
The  Puritans  m  Massachusetts  were  no  friends  of  the 
people  of  Rhode  Islimd,  and  portions  of  the  meagre 
territory  were  claimed  by  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut. Rhode  Island,  like  the  other  colonies  was 
threatened  both  in  England  and  in  America  by  those 
who  favoured  direct  control  by  the  English  Govem- 
ment.  Under  the  re^me  of  Androa,  Colonial  Gov- 
ernor at  B^ton,  the  charter  government  was  sus- 
pended for  two  years;  and  had  the  recommendations 
of  the  English  commissioner.  Lord  Bellemont,  been 
adopted,  the  charter  government  would  have  been 
abolished.  In  1710  the  colony  first  issued  "bills 
of  credit",  paper  money,  which  continued  increasiiig 
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in  volume  and  with  Ereat  depreciation  in  value,  until 
after  the  dose  of  me  Revolution,  causmg  and  in- 
citing bitter  partisan  and  sectional  strife,  and  at 
times  leading  to  the  verge  of  civil  war.  The  ad- 
vocates of  this  currency  defended  it  on  the  ground 
of  neoesnty,  lack  of  specie,  and  the  demand  for  some 
medium  to  pay  the  expenses  of  successive  wars.  In 
1787  the  State  owed  £150,017,  English  money,  on 
interest-beating  notes,  which  in  1789  the  Assonbly 
voted  to  retireby  paying  them  in  paper  money  then 
passing  at  the  ratio  of  twelve  to  one.  Bv  the  early 
part  M  the  eif^teenth  century  the  people  were  ex- 
tensively engjaged  in  dhip-buil<ung,  and  it  is  said  that 
in  the  wars  in  America  between  Great  Britiun  and 
Fiance,  Rhode  Island  fitted  out  more  ships  for  service 
than  any  other  colony. 

The  extraordinary  measure  of  self-government 
granted  to  the  colonists  by  the  charter  fostered  in 
them  a  spirit  of  loyalty  toward  the  mother  country, 
substantially  and  energetically  ntanifested  on  every 
occasion;  but  which,  nevertheless,  when  the  danger 
from  Uie  foreign  foe  was  no  longer  imminent,  was  sup- 
planted by  a  feeling  of  jealous  apprehension  of  the 
enoroaohments  on  what  the  colonists  had  now  learned 
to  regard  as  Uieir  natural  rights.  Rhode  Island 
heartily  joined  tiie  other  colonies  in  making  the 
Revolution  her  cause.  In  1768  the  Assembly  rati- 
fied the  Massachusetts  remonstrance  againM  the 
Britidi  princii>le  ci  taxation,  in  spite  ci  Lord  Hills- 
borough s  advice  to  treat  it  with  "the  contempt  it 
deserves".  The  first  overt  act  of  the  Revolution, 
the  scuttling  of  the  revenue  ak>op  "Liberty",  took 
place  in  Newport  haifoour,  19  July,  1769;  followed 
three  years  later  by  the  burning  <tf  the  British  ship 
of  war  "Gaspee"  at  Providence.  A  strong  loyalist 
party  in  the  colony  for  social  and  oommercial  reasons 
was  anxious  to  avoid  an  open  breach  with  the  mother 
country,  but  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  news 
of  Lexington  was  received  showed  th^^t  the  majority 
of  the  people  welcomed  the  impending  struggle. 
On  4  May,  1776,  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly  by 
formal  act  renounced  its  allegiance  to  Great  Bntun, 
and  in  the  following  July  voted  its  approval  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  coieny  bore  its 
burden,  too.  of  the  actual  conflict.  From  1776  until 
1779,  tne  British  occupied  "SewpoTt  as  their  head- 
quarters, ruining  the  commerce  of  the  town  and  wast- 
ing iba  neighbouring  country.  The  evident  strategio 
importance  of  the  po«easion  of  Newport  by  ue 
Bnti^  Kod  the  possibility  of  the  place's  becomiog 
the  centre  of  a  protracted  and  disastrous  war,  created 
great  alarm  not  only  in  the  colony  but  throughout 
New  Ehigland.  Two  attempts  were  made  to  di»- 
'  lodm  the  eneiny,  the  second  with  the  co-operatian 
of  the  French  fleet,  but  both  failed.  The  levies  of 
men  and  money  were  promptly  met  by  the  people 
of  the  colony  in  spite  of  the  widespread  privation 
and  actual  suffering.  At  last  the  British  headquar- 
ters were  shifted  to  the  south,  and  the  French  allies 
occvmied  Newport  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  same  consideration,  the  instinct  for  local  self- 
govemment,  which  prompted  Rhode  Island  to  resist 
the  mother  country,  made  her  slow  to  join  with,  the 
other  colonies  in  establishing  a  strong  centndiaed 
government.  "We  have  not  seen  our  way  clear  to 
do  it  consistent  with  our  idea  of  the  principles  upon 
irtuoh  we  are  all  embarked  together",  wrote  the  A»- 
semblv  to  the  President' of  Congress.  The  proposed 
federal  organisation  seemed  scarcely  less  objectionable 
than  the  former  British  rule.  Rhode  Island  took  no 
part  in  the  Convention  of  1787,  and  long  refused  even 
to  submit  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  a  state  convention.  Eight  times  the 
motion  to  submit  was  lost  in  the  AsKmbly,  tuid  it 
was  only  when  it  became  evident  that  the  other 
Btates  cud  not  regard  Rhode  Island's  condition  of 
angle  independence  as  an  "eligible"  one,  and  were 


quite  ready  to  act  in  support  of  their  opinion  even 
to  the  extent  of  parcelling  her  territoiy  among  them- 
selves, that  the  Constitution  was  submittM  to  a 
convention  and  adopted  by  a  majority  of  two  votes, 
29  May,  1790.  Admitted  to  the  Umon,  Rhode  Is- 
land did  not  follow  the  example  of  most  of  the  other 
states  in  framing  a  constitution  adapted  to  the  new 
national  life,  but  continued  under  the  old  charter. 
This  fact  underlies  her  political  histonr  for  tlw  next 
fifty  yean.  The  charter  of  Charke  II,  though  suit- 
able to  its  time,  was  bound  to  become  oppieesive. 
First,  it  fixed  the  representation  of  the  sev^al  towns 
without  providing  for  a  readjustment  to  accord  with 
the  relative  changes  therein.  Hence,  the  natural 
and  social  forces,  necessarily  operating  in  tite  course 
of  two  hundred  veats  to  enlarge  some  communities 
and  to  reduce  others,  failed  to  find  a  corresponding 
political  expression.  Again,  the  charter  had  con- 
ferred the  franchise  upon  the  "freemen"  of  the  towns, 
leaving  to  the  Assembly  the  task  of  defining  the  term. 
From  early  cobnial  days  the  qualification  had 
fluctuated  until  in  1798  it  was  fixed  at  the  ownecship 
of  real  estate  to  the  value  of  S134,  or  of  S7  annutu 
rental  (the  eldest  sons  of  freeholders  being  also  eli- 
gible). Agitation  for  a  constitution  began  as  soon 
as  Bjbode  Island  had  entered  the  Union,  and  con- 
tinued for  many  yean  with  little  result.  It  came 
to  a  head  ultimatuy  in  1841  in  the  Dorr  Rebellion, 
the  name  ^ven  to  that  movement  wherebr  a  large 
party  in  the  state,  under  the  leadership  of  Thomaa 
W.  Dorr  of  Providence,  proceeded  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution, independentiy  of  the  existing  government 
and  to  elect  officers  thereunder.  The  movement  was 
readily  put  down  by  the  authorities  after  some  dis- 
play of  force,  and  Dorr  was  obliged  to  flee  the  state. 
Returning  later,  he  was  indicted  for  treason,  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  He  was  par- 
doned and  set  at  liberty  within  a  year.  His  work  was 
not  a  failure,  however,  for  in  1842  a  constitution  was 
adopted  inooiporatinf  his  proposed  reforms.  A  per^ 
sonal  iHoperty  quahfication  was  instituted,  prao- 
tically  equivalent  to  the  real  estate  qualification; 
and  neither  was  required,  except  in  voting  upon  any 
proposition  to  impose  a  tax  or  to  expend  money,  or  for 
the  election  of  the  City  Council  of  Providence.  The 
personal  property  qualification  was  not  available, 
however,  to  foreign-oom  citizens,  and  this  discrkaim^ 
tion  peinsted  until  1888,  when  it  was  abolidied  by 
constitutional  amendment.  Each  town  and  city 
was  entiUed  to  one  member  in  tiie  Senate;  and  the 
membership  of  the  Lower  House,  limited  to  seventy- 
two,  was  iuiportioned  among  the  towns  and  cities  on 
the  bads  of  population,  with  the  proviso  that  no  town 
or  city  should  have  more  than  one-sbcth  of  the  total 
membership.  In  1909,  an  amendment  was  adopted 
increasim  the  membership  of  the  Lower  House  to 
one  huncued,  apportioned  as  before  among  the  towns 
and  cities  on  the  basis  of  population,  with  the  proviso 
that  no  town  or  city  should  have  more  thiui  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  membership.  It  is  significant  that 
under  this  amendment  the  City  of  Providence  haa 
twenty-five  representatives  whereas  its  population 
warrants  forty-one.  In  the  same  year,  tne  veto 
power  was  for  the  first  time  bestowed  upon  die  gov- 
ernor. Notwithstanding  these  approaches  tovmnl  a 
republican  form  of  government,  there  is  a  strong  de- 
mand for  a  thorough  revidon  of  the  Constitution. 
Aooordin^  to  an  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  a 
constitutional  convention  is  out  of  the  question, 
inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  itself  contains  no  pro- 
vision therefor  (In  re  The  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, XIV  R.  I.,  469),  and  the  only  hope  of  reform 
seems  to  be  in  the  slow  and  difficult  process  of  amcoid- 
inent. 

B.  Rdigiout. — The  earliest  setUers  in  this  state 
were  eritidaed  by  their  enemies  for  lack  of  religion. 
Cotton  Mather  described  them  as  a  "colluviee^'  of 
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'  but  Roman  Catholics  and  real  Christians. 
In  Providence  Roger  Williams  was  made  pastor  of 
the  fiist  church,  the  beginning  of  the  present  First 
Baptist  Church.  In  1739  there  were  thirty-three 
churches  in  the  colony;  twelve  Baptist,  ten  Quaker, 
six  Ck>ngreKational  or  Presbyterian,  and  five  Epis- 
copalian. It  is  Bud  that  in  1680  there  was  not  one 
Catholic  in  the  colony,  and  for  a  long  period  their 
number  must  have  been  small.  In  1^8  there  were 
probably  less  than  1000  Catholics  in  the  state.  In 
that  year  Bishop  Fenwick  of  Boston  assigned  Rev. 
Robert  Woodley  to  a  "parish"  which  included  all 
of  lUiode  Island  and  territory  to  the  east  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. A  church  was  built  in  Pawtucket  in 
1829.  Father  Woodley^  in  1828  acquired  in  Newport 
a  lot  and  buildingwhich  was  used  for  a  church  and 
school.  In  1830  Rev.  John  Corry  was  asmgned  to 
Taunton  and  Providence,  and  built  a  church  in  Taun- 
■ton  in  that  year.  The  first  Catholic  church  in  Provi- 
dence was  built  in  1837  on  the  site  of  the  present 
cathedral.  At  that  time  Father  Corry  was  placed 
in  charge  of  Providence  alone.  From  1844  to  1846, 
the  misfflon  of  Rev.  James  Fitton  included  Woon- 
socket,  Pawtucket,  Crompton,  and  Newport,  a 
series  of  districts  extending  the  length  of  the  state. 
In  1846,  Newport  was  made  a  parish  by  itself. 
Woonsocket  received  a  pastor  at  about  the  same  time; 
Pawtucket  in  1847:  Warrm  in  1851;  Pascoag  in 
1851;  East  Greenwich  in  1853;  Georeiaville  in  1855. 
These  parishes  were  not  confined  to  tne  limits  of  the 
towns  or  villages  named,  but  included  the  surround- 
ing territory.  In  1844  the  Diocese  of  Hartford  was 
created,,  including  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
with  the  episcopal  residence  at  Providence.  At  this 
time  there  were  only  six  priests  in  tba  two  states. 
In  1872  the  Diocese  of  Hartford  was  divided  and  the 
Diocese  of  Providence  created,  including  all  Rhode 
Island,  and  in  Maosachiisetts,  tne  counties  of  Bristol, 
Barnstable,  Dukes  and  Nantucket,  also  the  towns  of 
Mattapoisset,  Marion,  and  Warebtun  in  the  County 
of  Plymouth.  In  1904  the  Diocese  of  Fall  River  was 
created,  leaving  the  Diocese  of  Providence  coexten- 
sive with  the  state.  After  1840,  and  especially 
following  the  famine  in  Ireland,  the  Iri^  incTMsed 
with  great  rapidity  and  long  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
Catholic  population.  The  growth  of  cotton  manu- 
factures uter  the  Civil  War  drew  great  numbers  of 
Canadian  Catholics.  In  more  recent  years  Italians 
have  settled  in  Rhode  Island  in  great  numbers,  and 
many  Polish  Catholics.  Included  in  the  OithoUc 
popiDation  are  awroximately  65,000  Canadians  and 
French,  40,000  Italians,  10,000  Portuguese,  8000 
Poles,  and  1000  Armenians  and  Syrians.  According 
to  a  special  government  -  report  on  the  census  of  re- 
ligious bodies  of  the  United  States,  76.5  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  the  City  of  Providence  are  Catho- 
lics. There  are  199  priests  in  the  diocese,  including 
about  47  Canadian  and  French  priests,  8  Italian,  and 
5  Polish  priests.  Thirty  parishes  support  parochial 
schools.  Under  Cathohc  auspices  are  two  orphan 
asylums,  one  infant  asylum,  two  hospitals,  one  home 
for  the  aged  poor,  one  industrial  scnool,  one  house 
forworking  bovs,  and  two  houses  for  working  girls. 

The  first  Catholic  governor  of  the  State  was  James 
H.  Higgins,  a  Democrat,  who  was  elected  for  two 
terms,  1907,  1908.  He  was  succeeded  by  Aram  J. 
Pothier,  a  Cathohc,  and  a  Republican. 

The_  State  census  of  1905  ^ves  the  following 
statistics  of  religious  denominations: 

Mekbbrs  Chubuhm 

Catholic   200,000  76 

Protestant  Episcopal   15,441  68 

Baptist   14,761  75 

Methodist  Episcopal   5,725  45 

Congregationalist   9,738  42 

Lutheran   2,217  12 

Free  Baptist   3,306  30 


Mmrarwi  Cbxtbchbi 

Presbyterian   993  4 

Univeisalist   1,166  9 

Unitarian   1,000  4 

Seventh  Day  Baptist.   1,040  5 

Friends   916  7 

Value  of  property  owned  by  certain  denomina- 
tions is  stated  as  follows:  Aotestant  Episcopal, 
$1,957,518;  Congregational,  $1,417,089;  Baptist, 
Sl,124,348;  Methodist  Episcopal,  S624,900;  Uni- 
tarian, $280,000;  Universalist,  $259,000;  Free 
Baptist,  $242,000. 

Education. — ^Provision  was  made  for  a  public 
school  in  Newport  in  1640.  State  supervision  of 
public  s<&ools  was  not  inaugurated  until  1828.  The 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools  in  1907 
was  74,065,  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed, 
2198.  The  State  maintains  an  agricultural  college, 
abnormal  school,  a  school  for  the  deaf,  a  home  ana 
school  for  dependent  children  not  criminal  or  vicious, 
and  makes  provision  for  teaching  the  blind.  Schools 
are  supported  mainly  by  the  towns  wherein  they  are 
located.  The  State  appropriates  annually  $120,000. 
to  be  used  only  for  teachers  salaries,  and  to  be  divided 
among  the  towns  and  cities  in  proportion  to  school 
population,  but  no  town  may  receive  its  allotment 
without  appropriating  at  least  an  equal  amount  for 
the  same  purpose.  Another  appropriation  is  paid 
to  towns  mamtaining  graded  high  schools.  This 
appropriation  in  1910  was  $26,500.  The  total  amount 
expended  on  public  schools  in  1907,  exclusive  of  per- 
manent improvements,  was  $1,800,325,  the  number 
of  school  buildings  was  528;  and  the  valuation  of 
school  property,  $6,560,172.  The  number  of  paro- 
chial school  pv^ils  in  1907  was  16,254;  the  total 
attendance  of  Catholic  parochial  schools  and  acade- 
mies in  1910  was  17,440.  These  schools  cost  about 
$1,500,000,  and  their  annual  maintenance  about 
$150,000.  The  average  monthly  expense  per  pupil 
in  the  public  schools  in  1907  was  stated  as  $3.14. 
Allowing  ten  months  for  the  school  year,  on  the  basis 
of  that  cost,  the  16,254  parochial  school  pupils,  if 
attending  the  public  schools,  would  have  cost  the 
State  and  towns  $510,375.  Providence  is  the  seat 
of  Brown  University,  a  Baptist  institution  founded  in 
1764.  The  corporation  consists  of  a  Board  pt  Trus- 
tees and  a  Board  of  Fellows.  A  majority  of  the 
trustees  must  be  Baptists  and  the  rest  of  the  trustees 
must  be  chosen  from  three  other  prescribed  Prot- 
estant denominations.  A  majority  of  the  fellows, 
including  the  president,  must  be  Baptists;  "the  rest 
indifferently  of  any  or  all  denominations".  It  is 
provided  that  the  places  of  professors,  tutors  and  all 
ofBcers,  the  president  alone  excepted,  shall  be  free 
and  open  to  all  denominations  of  Protestants.  The 
total  enrollment  of  the  universitv  for  the  academic 
year  1909-10  was  967,  including  the  graduate  depart- 
ment and  the  Women's  College. 

Iaoislatiok  AFnecTiNO  IU;uoion. — In  1667  the 
Assembly  denied  the  demand  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  United  Colonies  that  Quakers  should  be  banished 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  later  passed  a  law  that  nuli- 
tary  service  should  not  be  exaeted  from  those  whose 
religious  belief  forbade  the  bearing  of  arms.  The 
Charter  of  1663  guaranteed  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  the  colonial  laws  prohibited  oompulsorv  support 
of  any  form  of  worship.  In  1663,  Charles  II  wrote  to 
the  Assembly  declaring  that  all  men  of  civil  conversa- 
tion,  obedient  to  magistrates  though  of  differing 
judgments,  might  be  admitted  as  freemen,  with 
liberty  to  choose  and  be  chosen  to  office,  civil  and 
military.  On  this  communication  it  was  voted  that 
all  those  who  should  take  an  oath  of  alledance  to 
Charies  II  and  were  of  competent  estate,  should  be 
admitted  as  freemen;  but  none  should  vote  or 
hold  office  until  admitted  by  vote  of  the  assembly. 
In  the  volume  of  laws  printed  in  1710,  i^peared  s 
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provision  that  all  men  profesring  Chriatiaaity,  obedi- 
ent to  magistrates,  ana  of  dvil  oonversation,  thou^ 
of  (UfferiuK  judgments  in  religious  matters,  Roman 
Catholiis  alone  excepted,  should  have  liberty  to  choose 
and  be  chosen  to  offices  both  civil  and  military.  The 
date  of  the  original  enactment  of  this  exception  is  not 
known.  It  was  repealed  in  1783.  The  State  Constitu- 
tion of  1842  guarantees  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
provides  that  no  man's  civil  capacity  shall  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  on  account  cS  his  religious 
belief. 

The  Sunday  law  of  Bhode  Island,  following  the 
original  English  sUtute  (Charles  II,  c.  VII,  }  1) 
differs  from  the  law  of  most  other  states  in  that  it 
forbids  simply  the  exercise  of  one's  ordinary  calling 
upon  the  Lard's  day;  excepting  of  course  worlcs  of 
charity  and  necessity.  Hence  a  release  given  on 
Sunday  has  been  hela  good  (Men  v.  Gardiner,  VII, 
R.  1. 23) ;  and  probably  man^  contracts  not  in  pursu- 
ance of  one's  ordinary  eaUing  would  be  sustained 
though  made  on  Sunday.  A  characteristic  exception 
exists  in  favour  of  Jews  and  Sabbatarians,  who  are 
permitted  with  certain  restrictions,  to  pursue  thdr 
ordinary  calling  on  the  first  day  of  the  weiek.  Fishing 
and  fowling,  except  on  one's  own  property,  and  all 
games,  sports,  plays,  and  recreations  on  Sunday  are 
forbidden.  The  penalty  for  the  first  violation  of  the 
statute  is  S5,  wad  $10  for  subsequoit  violations. 
Service  of  dvil  process  on  Sunday  is  void. 

Witnesses  are  sworn  witli  the  simple  formality  of 
raising  the  right  hand;  or  they  make  affirmation 
upon  peril  of  the  penalty  for  perjury.  Judges,  assem- 
blymen, and  all  State  officers,  civil  and  militanr, 
must  take  an  oaih  of  office.  The  substance  of  the 
oath  is  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this  State, 
and  faithfully  and  impartiallv  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office.  The  judges  of  tne  Supreme  and  Superior 
Courts  also  swear  to  administer  justice  without 
respect  of  i)ersons,  and  to  do  equal  right  to  t^e  poor 
and  to  the  rich.  Lawyers,  auditors,  and  almost  every 
city  and  town  official  take  an  oath  of  office.  Blas- 
ph3my  is  punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
two  months  or  fine  not  exceeding  $200;  profane 
cursing  and  swearing  by  fine  not  exceeding  S5.  New 
State  and  municipal  governments  are  generally  in- 
augurated with  prayer. 

Legal  holidays  include  New  Year's  Day,  Columbus 
Day,  and  CSiristmas.  Good  Friday  is  a  Court  h(di- 
day  by  rule  of  Court  and  a  school  holiday  in  Provi- 
dence by  vote  of  the  school  committee. 

There  is  no  statute  or  rmorted  decision  regarding 
evidence  of  statements  made  under  the  seal  of  con- 
fession. Should  a  question  arise  concerning  this,  it 
would  have  to  be  dedded  on  precedent  and  on 
grounds  of  public  policy.  The  sole  statutory  privilege 
18  that  accorded  to  communications  between  husband 
aad  wife;  althou^  the  common  law  privilege  of 
offers  of  compromise  and  settlement  and  of  com- 
munications between  attorney  and  client  are  recog- 
nised. Physicians  may  be  compelled  to  disclose 
statements  made  to  them  by  patients  regarding 
physical  condition. 

INCOBFOBATION  AND  TAXATION. — In  1869 an  act  was 
passed  enabling  the  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Hartford, 
with  the  vicar-general,  the  pastor,  and  two  lay  mem- 
bers of  any  Catholic  congr«mtion  in  this  State,  to 
incorporate,  and  to  hold  the  Church  property  of  such 
congregation,  by  filing  with  the  secretary  of  State  an 
agreement  to  incoroorate.  This  act  was  amended 
upon  the  creation  of  the  Diocese  of  Providence.  The 
property  of  all  the  ornmised  and  self-sustaining  Cath- 
olic panshes  is  held  by  corporations  so  formed.  The 
system  furnishes  a  convenient  means  of  continuing 
the  ownership  of  the  property  of  the  respective  par- 
ishes. In  IwX)  the  bishop  of  the  IMooeae  of  Pro'n- 
denoe  and  his  successors  were  created  a  ooip<»ation 


sole  with  power  to  hold  property  for  the  reji^ous  and 
charitable  purposes  of  tiie  Roman  Catiiolio  Churoh. 
Since  1883  there  has  existed  an  act  enabling  Episco- 
palian parishes  to  incorporate.  Spedal  ohturters  are 
freely  granted  when  desired.  There  is  a  genoal  law 
allowing  libraries,  lyceums  and  societies  for  religious, 
charitable,  literary,  sdentific,  artistic,  musical  or  social 
purposes  to  incorporate  by  filing  an  ajpeement  stating 
the  names  of  the  promoters  and  the  object  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  by  paying  a  nominal  chaige.  Such  cor- 
porations may  hold  property  up  to  $100,000  in  value. 

By  general  law,  buildings  for  religious  worship,  and 
the  land  on  which  they  stand,  not  exceeding  one  acre, 
so  far  as  such  land  and  buildings  are  occupied  ana 
used  exclusively  for  religious  or  educational  purposes, 
are  exempt  from  taxation.  The  exemption  does  not 
apply  to  pastors'  houses.  The  buildings  and  personal 
property  of  any  corporation  used  for  schools,  acad- 
emies, or  seminaries  of  learning,  and  of  any  incor-. 
porated  pubUc  charity,  and  the  land,  not  exceeding 
one  acre,  on  which  such  buildings  stand,  an  exempC 
School  property  is  exempt  only  so  far  as  it  is  used 
exclusively  for  educational  purposes.  Property  used 
exclusively  for  burial  purposes,  hospitals,  public 
Ubrariee,  and  property  used  for  the  aid  of  the  poor, 
are  exempt.  Any  church  property  other  than  that 
specified  is  taxed,  unless  it  is  in  a  form  exempted  by 
national  law.  Cleigymen  are  exempt  from  jury  and 
military  duty. 

Mabbiagb  and  Divobcb. — Marriage  between 
grandparent  and  grandchild,  or  uncle  and  niece,  and 
between  persons  more  closely  related  by  blood,  is  void; 
as  is  marriage  with  a  step-parent,  with  the  child  or 
grandchild  of  one's  husband  or  wife,  with  the  husband 
or  wife  of  one's  child  or  grandchild,  and  with  the  parent 
or  gnmdparent  of  cme's  wife  or  husband.  The  statute 
contains  no  express  requirement  regarding  the  age  of 
the  parties  contracting  marriage,  but  it  is  a  d^nce 
to  an  indictment  for  bigamy  that  the  prior  marriage 
was  contracted  when  the  man  was  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  woman  under  twelve.  Marriages 
among  Jews  are  valid  in  law  if  they  are  valid  under 
the  Jewish  religion.  Marriages  may  be  poformed  by 
licensed  clergymen  and  by  toe  jud^  of  tJie  Supreme 
and  Superior  Courts.  Before  marriage,  parties  must 
obtain  a  Ucence  by  personal  application  from  the 
town  cleric,  or  dty  cleric,  or  rwistrar;  and  a  non- 
rendent  woman  must  obtain  such  licence  at  least  five 
days  previous  to  the  marriage.  The  licence  must  be 
presented  to  the  clergyman  or  judge  officiating,  who 
must  make  return  ofthe  mamage.  Two  witnesses 
are  required  to  the  marriage  ceremony.  Ftdlure  to 
observe  the  licence  regulations  will  not  invalidate  the 
marriage  provided  dther  of  the  contracting  parties 
supposes  they  have  been  complied  withj  but  the  non- 
compliance IS  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 
Causes  for  divorce  indude  adultery,  extreme  crudty, 
wilful  desertion  for  five  years,  or  for  a  shorter  time 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  continued  drunkenness, 
excessive  use  of  opium,  morphine,  or  chloral,  neglect 
of  husband  to  provide  necessaries  for  his  wife,  and 
any  other  gross  misbehaviour  and  wickedness  repug- 
nant to  the  marriage  covenant.  If  the  parties  have 
been  separated  for  ten  years,  the  Court  mav  in  its 
discretion  decree  a  divorce.  Under  the  law  of  Rhode 
Island  marriage  is  rwarded  as  a  status,  pertaining  to 
the  dtisen,  which  the  State  may  regulato  or  aner. 
Hence  a  Court  having  jurisdiction  over  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  marriaee  as  a  bona  fide  domiciled  dtisen 
of  the  State,  may  cGssolve  the  marriage  tdthough  the 
other  party  is  bqrond  the  iudisdiction;  and  such  dis- 
solution wiU  be  reco^sed  by  other  states  by  virtue 
of  the  comity  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
(Ditson  vs.  Ditson,  IV  R.  I.  87). 

Liquor  Laws,  Cobrbctions,  btc. — A  Constitu- 
tional amendment  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  hquor  was  adopted  in  1886,  and  i»- 
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pealed  in  1880.  At  present  Rhode  Island  ia  a  local  op- 
uon  state,  the  question  of  licence  or  no-licence  being 
submittea  annually  to  the  voters  of  the  several  cities 
and  towns.  The  licensing  boards  may  in  their  discretion 
refuse  any  application.  The  number  of  licmces  in  any 
town  may  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  one  licence  to 
each  600  inhabitants.  The  owners  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  within  two  hundred  feet  of  any  location 
may  bar  its  licence.  No  licence  can  be  granted  for  a 
location  within  two  hundred  feet,  measured  on  the 
street,  of  any  public  or  parochial  school.  Maximum 
and  minimum  ucence  fees  are  fixed  by  statute,  and  the 
exact  sum  is  determined  by  the  licenong  boards.  For 
retfdl  licences  tiie  Tninimiim  fee  ia  $300,  and  the 
maximum,  $1000. 

In  the  City  of  Cranston  are  located  the  '  State 
instituttons",  so-called,  including  the  State  prison, 
the  county  jail,  the  State  workhouse,  a  reform  school 
for  oris,  and  another  for  boys.  The  probation  sys- 
tem 18  extensively  employed,  and  in  the  case  of  juven- 
ile offenders  especially,  the  State  makes  every  effort 
to  prevent  thdr  becoming  hardened  criminals.  Pro- 
bation oflBcers  have  the  power  of  bail  over  persons 
oommitted  to  them.  In  proper  cases,  probation  offi- 
cers may  provide  for  tiie  maintenance  of  girls  and 
women  apart  from  thor  families.  CapitaT  punish- 
ment does  not  exist  in  ike  State  except  in  cases  where 
a  life  convict  commits  murder. 

Wills  disposing  of  personal  property  may  be  made 
by  persons  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over;  wills  dis- 
posmg  of  real  estate,  by  persons  twenty-one  years  of 
age  or  over.  Probate  clerks  are  required  to  notify 
corporations  and  voluntary  associations  of  all  gifts 
made  to  them  by  will.  If  a  pit  for  charity  is  made  by 
will  to  a  corporation  and  the  acceptance  thereof  would 
be  ttttra  eiret,  the  corporation  may  at  once  receive  the 
gift,  and  may  retain  it  on  condition  of  securing  the 
consent  of  the  legislature  within  one  year.  It  has 
been  held  that  a  legacy  for  Masses  should  be  paid  in 
full  even  if  the  estate  were  insufficient  to  pay  general 
pecuniary  legacies  in  full,  on  the  ground  tnat  the  gift 
for  Masses  is  for  services  to  be  rendered  and  is  not 
gratuitous,  furthermore  that  a  |pft  for  Masses  is  legal 
and  is  not  void  as  bang  a  supenrtitious  use  (Sherman 
V.  Baker,  XX  R.  I.,  446,  613). 

Cemeteries  are  regulated  to  the  extent  that  town 
councils  may  prevent  their  location  in  thicklv  popu- 
lated districts,  and  for  the  protection  of  health  may 
pass  ordinances  ret^arding  burials  and  the  use  of  the 
grounds.  Desecration  of  graves  is  punished.  Towns 
may  recdve  land  for  burial  purposes,  and  town  coun- 
cils may  hold  funds  for  the  perpetual  care  of  burial  lots. 
Cemeteries  are  generally  owned  by  corporations  spe- 
cially chartered,  by  churches  and  famines. 

Fuu>,  Slat*  c/  R.  I.  and  Pnmdmce  PlattlaHotu  (Boaton,  1902) ; 
Abhoid,  HiH.  <4  R.  I.  (New  York,  1860);  Stapus,  AnnaU  of 
Froridenet  (Providenoe,  1843);  Dowuxa,  Hitt.  of  tht  CalMie 
Cmtnk  in  Nt»  Ent^md  (Borton,  1809) ;  R.  I.  Coloniat  RtconU. 

AlBBBT  B.  WbST. 

Bhodas,  AuiXANDBB  DB,  missionaiy  and  author, 
b.  at  Avimon,  15  March,  1691;  d.  at  Ispahan, 
Perma,  5  Nov.,  1660.  He  entered  the  novitiate  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Rome,  24  April,  1612,  with  the 
intention  of  devotinf;  bis  life  to  the  conversion  of  the 
infidels.  He  _wss  assigned  to  the  missions  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  inaugurated  his  missionary  labours  in 
1624  with  great  success  in  Cochin  China.  In  1627 
he  proceeded  to  Tongking  where,  within  the  space  of 
three  years,  he  converted  6000  persons,  including 
several  bonzes.  When  in  1630  persecution  forced 
him  to  leave  the  country,  the  newly-made  converts 
continued  the  work  of  evangelization.  Rhodes  was 
later  recalled  to  Rome  where  he  obtained  permission 
from  his  superiors  to  undertake  missionary  work  in 
Persia.  Ainidst  the  numerous  activities  of  a  mis- 
aonary  career,  he  found  time  for  literaiy  productions: 
"Tunchinensin  historiR  libri  duo"  (Lyons,  1662); 


"La  glorieuse  mort  d'Andr^.  Cat^chiste  .  .  ." 
(Paris,  1663):  "Catechismus  ',  published  in  Latin 
and  in  Tonffkingese  at  Rome  in  1658. 

Db  BACKB»«oioiBBTOOSL,  BiUutk.  dt  ia  Corns,  dt  Jlnu,  VI 
(9  vols.,  Bnusels  and  Paris,  1890-1900),  1718-21;  Cabatom, 
Voyaoe*  «  iiiuieiu  du  P.  SMm*  (Paria  and  Le  Mana,  18M). 

N.  A.  Wbbxb. 

Rhodes,  Kniohtb  of.  See  Hospttauuebs  or  St. 
John  of  Jebusausu. 

Rhodes  (Rhoddb),  titular  metropolitan  of  the 
Cyclades  (q.  v.).  It  is  an  island  opposite  to  Lycia 
and  Caria,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  - 
arm  of  the  sea.  It  has  an  area  of  about  564  sq. 
miles,  is  well  watered  by  many  streams  and  th** 
river  Cfmdura,  and  is  very  rich  in  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
The  climate  is  so  genial  that  the  sun  shines  ever  there, 
as  recorded  in  a  proverb  already  known  to  Pliny 
(Hist,  natur.,  II,  62).  The  island,  inhabited  first 
by  the  Carians  and  then  by  the  Phoenicians  (about 
1300  B.C.)  who  settled  several  colonies  there,  was 
occupied  about  800  b.c.  by  the  Dorian  Greeks.  In 
408  B.C.  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  chief  towns, 
Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus  founded  the  city  of 
Rhodes,  from  which  the  island  took  its  name.  This 
town,  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  had  a  verv  fine  port. 
On  uie  breakwater,  which  separated  the  interior 
from  the  exterior  port,  was  the  famous  bronze  statue, 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  105  feet  high,  wliich  cost  300 
talents.  Constructed  (280)  from  the  machines  of 
war  which  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  to  abandon 
after  his  defeat  before  the  town,  it  was  thrown  down 
by  an  earthauake  in  203  B.C.;  its  ruins  were  sold 
in  the  seventn  century  by  Caliph  Moaviah  to  a  Jew 
from  Emesus,  who  loaaed  them  on  000  camels. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Macedonian  garrison  (323  b.c.)  the 
island,  owing  to  its  navy  manned  by  the  best  mariners 
in  the  world,  became  the  rival  of  Carthage  and 
Alexandria.  Allied  with  the  Romans,  and  more  or 
less  under  their  protectorate,  Rhodes  became  a 
centre  of  art  and  science:  its  school  of  rhetoric  was 
frequented  by  many  Romans,  including  Cato, 
Cicero,  Ctesar,  and  Fompey.  Ilavaged  by  Cassius 
in  43  B.C.,  it  remained  nominally  independent  till 
A.D.  44,  when  it  was  incorjMrated  with  the  Roman 
Empire  by  Claudius,  becoming  under  Diocletian  the 
capital  of  the  Isles  or  of  the  Cyclades,  which  it  long 
remained. 

The  First  Book  of  Machabees  (xv,  23)  records 
th&t  Rome  sent  the  Rhodians  a  decree  in  favour 
of  the  Jews.  St.  Paul  stopped  there  on  his  way  from 
Miletus  to  Jerusalem  (Acts,  xxi,  1) ;  he  may  even  have 
made  converts  there.  In  three  other  passages  of 
Holy  Writ  (Gen.,  x,  4;  I  Par.,  i,  7;  Ezech.,  xxvii, 
15)  the  Septuagint  renders  by  Rhodians  what  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Vulgate  rightly  call  Dodanim  and 
Dedan.  If  we  except  some  ancient  inscriptions 
supposed  to  be  Christian,  there  is  no  trace  of  Chris- 
tianity until  the  third  century,  when  Bishop  Euphra- 
non  is  said  to  have  opposed  tne  Encratitee.  Euphro- 
syuus  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Nicsea  (325).  As 
the  religious  metropolitan  of  the  Cyclades.  Rhodes 
had  eleven  suffragan  sees  towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  (Gelser,  "Ungedruckte.  .  .  .  Texte 
der  NotitisB  episcopatuum",  542);  at  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century,  it  had  only  ten  (op.  cit.,  658); 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  only  one,  Leme  (op.  cit.. 
635),  which  has  since  disappeared.  Rhodes  is  still 
a  Greek  metropolitan  depending  on  the  Patriarchate 
of  Constantinople.  On  15  Aiwist,  1310,  under  the 
leadership  of  Grand  Master  Foulques  de  Villaret, 
the  Knidits  of  St.  John  captured  the  island  in  spite 
of  the  (A«ek  emperor,  Anoronicus  II,  and  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  thanks  to  their  fleet,  were  a  solid 
bulwark  between  Christendom  and  Islam.  In  1480 
Rhodes,  under  the  orders  of  Pierro  d'Aubusson,  un- 
derwent a  memoiable  siege  by  the  lieutenaats  of 
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Mahomet  II;  on  24  October,  1522,  Vfllien  de  I'lde 
Adam  had  to  make  an  honorable  capitulation  to 
Solyman  II  and  deliver  the  island  defimtively  to  the 
Turks.  From  1328  to  1546  Rhodes  was  a  Latin 
metrop<^tan,  having  for  suffratmns  the  sees  of  Melos, 
Nicana,  Carpathos,  Chios,  Tinoe,  and  Mycone; 
the  list  of  its  bish(q>B  is  to  be  found  in  Le  Quien 
(Oriens  christ.,  Ill,  1049)  and  Eubel  (Hierarchia 
cathoUca  medii  svi,  I,  205;  II,  148;  in,  188).  The 
most  distinguished  bishop  is  Andreas  Colossensis 
(the  archdiocese  was  called  lUiodes  or  Colossi)  who. 
in  1416  at  Constance  and  1439  at  Florence,  defended 
the  rights  of  the  Roman  Church  against  the  Greeks, 
and  especially  against  Marcus  Eugenicus.  After  the 
death  of  Marco  Cattaneo,  the  last  msidential  arch- 
bishop, Rhodes  became  a  mere  titular  bishopric,  while 
Naxos  inherited  its  metropolitan  rights.^  On  3 
March,  1797.  it  became  again  a  titular  archbishopric 
but  the  title  was  thenceforth  attached  to  the  See  of 
Malta.  Its  suffragans  are  Carpathos,  Leros,  Meloe, 
Samoa,  and  Tenedos.  By  a  decree  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of^  the  Propaganda,  14  August,  1897,  a  prefecture 
Apostolic,  entrusted  to  the  Franciscans,  was  es- 
tablished in  ^e  Island  of  Rhodes;  it  has  in  addition 
jurisdiction  over  a  score  of  neighbouring  islands,  of 
which  the  principal  are  Carpathos,  Leros,  and 
Calynmos.  There  are  in  all  320  Catholics,  while 
the  island,  the  capital  of  the  vilayet  of  the  archipelago, 
contains  30,000  mhabitants.  The  fVanciscans  have 
three  priests:  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools 
have  establidied  there  a  scholasticate  for  the  Orient 
as  well  as  a  school ;  the  Franciscan  Sisters  of  Gonona 
have  a  girls'  school.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
the  city,  in  addition  to  a  series  of  medieval  towers 
and  fortifications,  is  the  Street  of  the  Knights,  which 
■till  preserves  thdr  blason  (Order  of  St.  John)  and 
the  date  of  the  erection  of  each  house,  or  palace; 
several  of  the  mosques  are  former  churches. 

ManaiUB,  Cnta,  Cyprw,  JtWtw  (Anutetdam,  1676) ;  Cobo- 
mui,  /<ofa  dt  RoH  ttogmphiea,  tUriea  (Venice,  1702);  la 
Qmn,  Orinu  dvrid.,  I,  023-30;  Padusn,  ComiMniaMo  «xAti<M 
JSadi  dfcripliOHem  mafdoniea  otatt  (OOttinsen.  1818) ;  Mmtoa, 
lU<r  di»  Vortfek.  dtr  Iiud  Skadu*  (Cologne,  1827);  Roimaa, 
D—erirHon  dn  memnMnto  df  BAedM  (Bruaels,  1828);  Rose, 
BeiMeam/dtngrUdt.  Jiuabi,  III,  70-113;  Idcm,  Beiten  nocA  Xot, 
BaUkamatm,  Shodot  (Stuttfvt,  1840);  Bbbo,  Dm  Jnul  Rludot 
(Brumwiek.  1860);  ScBiniDBBwnrrH,  (hMk.  <far  In—l  Rhodot 
(HeiliaauMMlt,  18S8);  Ouiaix,  L'tU  d»  Bkod-  (Parik  1880); 
BiLUon  AMD  CoTTEBBT,  Vttt  d*  Rhodf  (Paris,  1891);  Bscua, 
De  Rhodiorum  primordiU  (Leipiig,  1882) ;  Tobb,  Rhada  in  Aneimt 
Tima  (C:^unbndie,  188S) ;  lDm,Rhod—  in  Uodem  Time*  lOtuf 
bMmt,lU7);BcKUUACHMa,DtR*f>MieaRludiarummimenlatie 
(HdSdbarc,  1888);  VoM  Obldu,  0—A.  d*r  allm  Rhaditr  (La 
Haje,  1900);  Shith,  Did.  at  Oraik  and  Saman  Ototr.,  ■.  v.; 
FlLUOR  in  ViaomoDZi  Did.  i»  fa  BiUt,  a.  v. ;  Ui—toiuM  eaOuUiem 
(Home,  1907). 

S.  VAILrf. 

Hji^^iiarin.,  a  British  posseasion  in  South  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  Congo 
Free  State  and  Gennan  East  Africa;  on  the  east  ay 
German  East  Africa,  Nyaasaland,  and  Portuguese 
Blast  Africa;  on  the  south  by  the  Transvaal  and 
Bechuanaland:  on  the  west  by  Bechuanaland  and 
Portuguese  West  Africa.  Cecil  John  Rhodes,  to 
whom  the  colony  owes  its  name,  deenred  to  promote 
the  expansion  of  the  British  Empire  in  South  Africa. 
The  Uutch  South  African  Republic  and  Germany 
were  contemplating  annexations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Zambesi  River.  To  thwart  these  enemies 
of  unity  without  delay  and  without  the  aid  of  the 
British  Parliament  was  the  task  to  which  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  his  colleagues  set  themselves.  Early  in  1888 
Lobengula,  King  of  Matabeleland,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  on  30  October  of  the 
same  year  he  granted  to  Rhodes's  agents  "the 
complete  and  exclusive  charge  over  all  metals  and 
minerals"  in  his  dominions.  On  28  October,  1889, 
the  British  South  Africa  Company  was  formed  under 
a  rqyal  duuier.  The  company,  on  Lobengula's 
advice,  first  decided  to  open  up  Mashonaland,  which 


lies  north  and  west  of  Matabeleland  and  south  of  the 
Zambesi.  In  September,  1890,  an  expeditionary 
column  occupied  that  country  aiid,  in  the  next  four 
years,  much  was  done  to  develop  its  resources.  In 
1893  the  company,  who  ouestioned  the  right  of  the 
Matabele  to  make  annual  raids  among  ^their  nei^- 
bours  the  Mashonas.  came  to  blows  with  King 
Lobengula.  Five  weeks  of  active  operations  and  the 
death  of  the  king,  probably  by  self-administered 
poison,  brought  the  whole  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
imder  the  atMolute  control  of  the  company. 

After  the  war,  the  settlement  and  opening  up  of 
the  country  was  carried  on  imder  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  who,  on  the  ruins  of  Lobengula's  royal 
kraal  at  Bulawayo,  built  (government  House,  and  in 
the  vicinity,  laid  out  the  streets  and  avenues  of  what 
was  intouied  soon  to  become  a  great  city.  At  one 
time  Bulawayo  had  a  population  of  some  7(X)0  white 
inhabitants  and  seemed  to  be  fulfilling  the  dreams  of 
its  founder  when  its  progress  and  that  of  the  whole 
country  was  cut  short  bv  the  cattle  pest,  the  native 
rebellion  of  1896,  and  by  vears  of  stagnation  and 
inactivity  consequent  upon  the  Boer  War.  Its  white 
population  (1911)  is  5200.  Besides  Southern  Rho- 
desia the  chartered  company  own  the  extensive  ter- 
ritories of  North-western  and  North-eastern  Rhodesia 
which  lie  north  of  the  Zambesi  and  which,  with  the 
mon  populous  southern  province,  cover  an  area  of 
some  450,000  square  miles  and  form  a  country  laii^ 
than  Fnmee,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Coimtnes 
combined.  'The  black  population  is  less  than  1,500,- 
000,  while  the  whites  hardly  exceed  16,000.  All 
the  native  tribes  of  Rhodesia  belong  to  the  great 
Bantu  family  of  the  negro  race.  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  pioneer  columns  the  dominant  race  south  of 
the  Zambesi  were  the  Matabele,  an  off-shoot  of 
the  Zulus,  who  conquered  the  country  north  of  the 
Limpopo  River  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
They  formed  a  military  caste  which  lived  by 
war  and  periodical  raids  upon  their  weaker  neigh- 
bours. Tlie  destruction  of  this  military  despotism 
was  a  necessary  step  to  the  evangelizing  of  the  coun- 
try.   Before  the  arrival  of  the  Matabele  warriors  the 

grincipal  inhabitants  of  Southern  Rhodesia  were  the 
lakaranga  whose  ancestors  had  formed  the  once 
powerful  empire  of  Monomotapa.  North-western 
Rhodesia  or  Barotseland  is  ruled  partly  by  an  ad- 
ministrator residing  at  Livingstone,  near  the  Vic- 
toria Falls  of  the  Zambesi  and  partly  by  its  native 
King  Lewanika.  the  chief  of  the  Buotse,  who  has 
been  heavily  subsidised  by  the  company.  The  pre- 
dominant people  in  North-eastern  Rhodesia  are  the 
Awemba  and  the  Angoni  whose  raiding  propensities 
and  cooperation  with  the  Arab  slave  ouivers  caused 
much  trouble  and  expense  until  their  definitive  an- 
nexation by  the  company  in  1894. 

The  earhest  attempt  to  evangelise  Matabeleland 
was  made  in  1879  when  three  Jesuit  Fathers,  travel- 
ling by  ox-wagon,  accomplished  the  journey  of  some 
twelve  hundred  miles  between  Grahamstown  and 
Bulawayo.  Thev  were  hospitably  received  by  King 
Lobengula  who  had  been  assured  by  some  resident 
traders  that  the  missionaries  had  come  for  his  people's 
Kood.  He  granted  them  a  free  passage  through  his 
dominions  and  allowed  them  to  tiain  his  subjects  in 
habits  of  industry  but  not  to  preach  the  Gospel 
of  Qirist  which,  as  he  well  knew,  would  lead  to 
drastic  changes,  not  only  in  the  domestic  life  of  lis 
people,  but  in  his  whole  system  of  government. 
For  some  fourteen  years  the  missionaries  held  their 
ground  awaiting  events  and  it  was  only  through  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  company  that  free 
missionary  work  was  rendered  possible.  It  was  dm> 
ing  this  period  that  Baron  von  Uubner,  who  was  not 
without  personal  experience  of  South  Africa,  declared 
that  he  would  never  contribute  a  penny  to  the 
TamhAM  Mission,  since  he  thou^t  it  oontraiy  to  his 
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duty  to  foster  an  enterprise  doomed  to  failure  and 
disaister.  Events  seemed  to  justify  his  prognostica- 
tions, for  the  mission,  owing  to  fever  and  t£e  haid- 
ships  of  travel,  seemed  to  be  losing  more  workers  than 
it  made  converts.  In  1803,  however,  the  power  of 
Lobengula  was  broken  and  mission  stations  began 
to  |row  up  in  the  ndghbouihood  of  Salisbury,  the 
capital,  and  of  Bulawayo.  In  Matabeleland  there 
are  two  mission  stations,  one  at  Bulawayo  and  the 
second  at  E!mpandeni,  some  dxty  miles  awav.  This 
last  station  owns  a  ptapertr  of  about  one  hundred 
square  miles  most  of  which  formed  the  original  grant 
01  Lobengula  and  the  title  to  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  company.  The  principal  station  among  the 
Maahonas  or  Makaranga  is  Chiahawasha^ourteen 
miles  from  Salisbury  (founded  in  1892).  There  are 
other  stations  of  more  recent  date  at  Salisbury, 
Driefontein.  Hama's  Kraal,  and  Mzondo. '  near 
Victoria,  all  imder  the  charge  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 
The  Missionaries  of  Marianhill,  recently  separated 
from  the  Trappists,  have  two  missions  in  Mashona- 
land  at  Machelce  and  St.  Trias  Hill.  The  Makaranga 
who  are  thus  being  evangelized  from  seven  mission 
stations  are  the  descendants  of  the  predominant  tribe 
who  received  the  faith  from  the  Ven.  Father  Gon^alo 
de  Silveira  in  1561.  Amonf;  the  Batongas,  who  owe 
a  somewhat  doubtful  allegiance  to  King  Lewanika 
in  North-western  Rhodesia,  there  are  two  Jesuit 
mission  stations  on  the  Chikuni  and  Nguerere  Rivers. 
These  missions  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  ibp 
Jesuit  Prefect  Apostolic  of  the  ZSunbesi,  resident  in 
Bulawayo.  There  are  35  priests,  30  lav  brotheis, 
and  83  nuns  in  charge  of  tiie  missions.  The  Catholic 
native  population  is  about  3000.  Fat  the  missions 
of  North-eastern  Rhodesik  see  Ntabsa,  Vicarute, 
Apostouc  op.  The  land  of  the  mission  stations  in 
JRhodesia  is  usually  a  grant  from  the  Government 
made  on  condition  of  doing  missionary  work  and  is 
therefore  inalienable  without  a  special  order  in 
Council.  Native  schools,  in  some  cases,  are  in 
receipt  of  a  small  grant  from  the  Government.  The 
Jesmt  Fathers  have  one  school  for  white  boys  (120) 
at  Bulawayo,  while  the  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of 
St.  Domimo  have  three:  at  Bulawayo  (210),  Salis- 
bury (130),  and  Gwelo  (40).  These  schools  are  un- 
denominational and  recdve  grants  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Hence  Catholics,  who  were  first  in  the  field, 
have  a  very  considerable  share  in  the  education  of 
the  country.  New  Government  schools  have  been 
built  recently  in  Salisbury,  Bulawavo,  and  Gwelo 
and  other  places  in  order  to  meet  tne  growing  de- 
mand for  education  and  they  have,  so  far.  succeeded 
in  filling  their  school-rooms  without  taking  many 
pupils  from  the  schools  managed  by  CathoGcs. 

The  chief  aouroe  of  information  about  the  Zambesi  Mianon  ia 
the  Zamberi  Mutton  Record,  iaaued  quarterly  (Roehampton, 
Enciand);  HnraKAN,  A  Hulom  of  Rhodaia  (London,  1900); 
Hoxa,  Southan  Rkod—ia  (London,  1909);  Hall,  Prthilorie 
Rhod—ia  (London,  1909);  Michbll,  U/*  c/  C.  J.  Rhodn  (2  vols., 
London,  1910). 

Jaiixb  Kbndal. 

BhodlopoUi,  titular  see  of  Lvcia,  suffragan  of 
Myra,  called  Rhodia  by  Ptolemy  ^V,  3)  and  Stephanus 
Byzantiusj  Rhodiapous  on  its  corns  and  inscriptions; 
Rhodio^lis  by  Pliny  (V,  28),  who  locates  it  in  the 
mountains  to  the  north  of  Corydalla.  Ite  history  is 
unknown.  Ito  ruins  may  be  seen  on  a  hill  in  the  heart 
of  a  forest  at  Eski  Hissar,  vilayet  of  Koniah.  Tliey 
oonsiBt  of  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct^  a  small  theatre, 
a  temple  of  Escalapius,  sarcophagi,  and  churches. 
Only  one  bishop  is  known,  Nicnolas,  mesent  in  518 
at  a  Council  of  Constantinople.  The  "Notitis 
episcopatuum"  continue  to  mention  the  see  as  late 
as  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 

La  QuiBK,  Ofitni  iMdiiauiM,  I,  991;  Bfbatt  akd  Foibsb, 
TVuMb  in  Lyeia,  I,  180,  181;  Shrh,  Diet,  t/  Ontk  and  Romm 

S.  FiTBIDkB. 


Rhodo.  a  Christian  writer  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Commodus  (180-02);  he  was  a  native  of 
Asia  who  came  to  Rome  where  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Tatian's.  He  wrote  several  books,  two  of  wniui  are 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  (Hist,  eccl.,  V.  ziii),  vis., 
a  treatise  on  "Tlie  Six  Days  of  Creation"  and  a  woric 
against  the  Mardonites  in  which  he  dwelled  upon  the 
various  opinions  which  divided  them.  Eusebius, 
upon  whom  we  depend  exclusively  for  our  knowledge 
oi  Rhodo,  quotes  some  passages  from  the  latter  wonc, 
in  one  of  which  an  account  is  given  of  the  Marcionite 
Apelles.  St.  Jerome  (De  vir.  ill.)  amplifies  Euse- 
bius's  account  somewhat  by  making  Rhodo  the  author 
of  a  work  against  the  Cataphrygians — ^probably  he 
had  in  mind  an  anonymous  work  quoted  oy  Eusebius 
&  little  later  (op.  dt.,  V,  xvi). 

Hakmack,  AUckriH  LU.,  p.  S99;  Babdbxhbwbb,  Polntom 
(tr.  Sbaoam,  Bt.  Louia,  1908),  117. 

F.  J.  Bacchi». 

Bhonu,  a  titular  see  in  Cilicia  Seeunda,  suffragan 
to  Anasarba.  Rhosus  or  Rhossus  was  a  seaport 
situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Issus,nowAlexandretta,  south- 
west of  Alexandria  (Iskenderoun  or  Alexandretta). 
It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (XIV,  5;  XVI,  2),  Ptolemy 
(V,  14),  Pliny  (V,  xviii,  2).  who  place  it  m  Syria,  and 
by  Stmluuius  Bysantius:  later  by  Hieroeles  (Syneod. 
705,  7),  and  Oeoige  of  Cyprus  (Descriptio  oibis 
romani,  827)  i  who  locate  it  m  Cilicia  Secimda.  To- 
wards 200.  Swapion  of  Antioch  composed  a  treatise  on 
the  Gospel  of  Peter  for  the  faithful  of  Rhosus  who  had 
become  heterodox  on  account  of  that  book  (Eusebius, 
"Hist,  eccl.",  VI,  xii,  2).  Theodoret  (Philoth.  Hist., 
X,  XI),  who  places  it  in  Cilicia,  relates  the  history  of 
the  hermit  Theodoeius  of  Antioch.  founder,  of  a 
monastery  in  the  mountain  near  Rnosus,  who  was 
forced  by  the  inroads  of  barbarians  to  retire  to. 
Antioch,  where  he  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
disciple  Romanus,  a  native  of  Rhosus;  these  two 
rolkious  are  honoured  by  the  Greek  Church  on  5  and 
9  February.  Six  bishops  of  Rhosus  are  known  (Le 

8uien,  "0*.  Christ.",  Il,  905) :  Antipatros,  at  the 
ouncilof  Antioch,  3^;  Porphyrius,  a  correspondent 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom;  Julian,  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  451;  a  little  later  a  bishop  (name  un- 
known), who  separated  from  bis  metropolitan  to 
approve  of  the  reconciliation  effected  between  John 
o!  Antioch  and  St.  Cyril;  Antoninus,  at  the  Council 
of  Mopouestra,  650;  Theodore,  about  600.  The  see 
is  mentioned  among  the  suffragans  of  Anasarba  in 
"Notitis  episcopatuum"  of  the  Patriarchate  of 
Antioch,  of  the  sixth  century  (Vailhd  in  "Echoe 
d'Orient",  X,  145)  and  one  dating  from  about  840 
(Parthey,  "Hieroclis  synecd.  et  notit.  gr.  episcopat.", 
not.  la,  827).  In  another  of  the  tenth  centunr 
Rhosus  is  included  among  the  exempt  sees  (Vailhe. 
ibid..  93  seq.).  In  the  twelfth  century  the  town  and 
nei^bouring  fortress  fell  into  the  lumds  of  the  Ar- 
menians; in  1268  this  castle  was  captured  from  the 
Templars  by. Sultan  Bibars  (Alishan,  "Sissouan", 
Venice,  1899,  515).  Rhosus  is  near  the  village  of 
Arsons  in  tiie  vilayet  of  Adaaa. 

S.  P^TBIDlbB. 

Bhymed  BtblM. — ^The  rhymed  versions  of  the 
Bible  are  almost  entiroly  collections  of  the  psalms. 
The  oldest  English  rhvmed  psalter  is  a  pr&-Reforma- 
tion  trtmslation  of  tne  Vulgate  psalms,  generally 
assigned  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II  and  stiUpreserved 
in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  The  Bodle- 
ian Library,  Oxford,  has  another  Catholic  rhynung 
psalter  of  much  the  same  style,  asngned  epigraphio- 
ally  to  the  time  of  Edward  II.  Thomas  Brampton 
did  the  Seven  Penitential  Psahns,  from  the  Vulgate, 
into  rhyming  verse  in  1414;  the  MS.  is  in  the  Cotton- 
ian  collection,  British  Museum.  These  and  othw 
pre-RefonnaUon  rhyming  psalters  tell  a  stonr  of 
popular  use  of  the  vernacular  Scripture  in  England, 
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iriiieh  they  ignore  who  say  that  the  gingiiig  ofpsahns 
in  liSigliA  b^an  with  the  Reformation.  Sir  lliomas 
Wyat  (d.  1521}  is  said  to  have  done  the  whole  pealter. 
We  have  only  "Certajme  Psalmes  choeen  out  of  the 
Psalter  of  Itevid,  oommonlye  called  the  VII  Peni- 
tential Psalmes,  Drawen  into  English  metre  " .  Henry 
Howard,  Eari  of  Surrey  fd.  1547),  translated  Pss. 
Iv,  bodu,  Ixxxviii  into  Finglish  verse.  Miks  Cover- 
dale  (d.  1567)  translated  several  psalms  in  "GoasUy 
psalmes  and  smrituall  sonpg  diawen  out  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  ".  The  old  Version  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Flayer  Book  (1562)  con- 
tains thirty-seven  rhyming  psalms  translated  by 
Thomas  Stemhold,  mty-eight  by  John  Hopkins, 
twenty-eight  by  Thomas  Norton,  and  the  remainder 
by  Robert  iTisdom  (Fa.  cxxv),  William  Whittingham 
(Ps.  cm  of  700  lines)  and  others.  Stemhold's 
psalms  had  been  previouslv  published  (1540). 
Robert  Crowley  (1549)  did  toe  entire  psalter  into 
verse.  The  Seven  Penitential  Paalms  were  trans- 
lated by  very  manjr;  William  Hunnis  (1583)  mtitles 
his  tnmslation,  with  quaint  Elizabethan  conceit, 
"  Seven  Sobs  of  a  Sorrowful  Soul  for  Sinne  " .  During 
the  rmgn  of  Edward  VI,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  translated 
ninetj-two  of  the  psalms  into  En|;lish  verse,  while 
impnscmed  in  the  Tower.  A  chaplam  to  Queen  Mary, 
oalling  himself  the  "sympfe  and  unlearned  Syr 
Williiun  Forrest,  prenste",  did  a  poetical  version  of 
fifty  prahns  (1551).  Matthew  Parker  (1557),  later 
Ajrmbishop  of  Canterbury,  completed  a  metrical 
psalter.  The  Scotch  had  thdr  Psalmes  buiekes  from 
1564.  One  of  the  most  renowned  of  Scotch  versifiers 
of  the  Psalms  was  Robert  Font  (1575).  Zachary 
Boyd,  another  Scotchman,  published  the  Psalms  in 
verse  early  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  Of  English 
rfasrming  verufications  ci  the  Psalms,  the  most  chann- 
ii^  are  those  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (d.  1586)  together 
with  his  nster,  Countess  of  Pemlnoke.  This  com- 
plete psalter  was  not  ftublished  till  1823.  The  rich 
variety  of  the  versification  is  worthy  of  note:  almost 
all  the  usual  varieties  of  lyric  metres  of  that  Ivric  age 
are  called  into  requisition  and  handled  with  elegance. 

The  stately  and  elegant  style  of  Lord  Bacon  is 
distinctive  of  his  poetical  parwhrases  of  several 
psalms.  Richard  Verstegan,  a  Catholic,  published 
a  rhyming  verrion  of  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms 
(1601).  George  Sandys  (1636)  published  a  volume 
contaming  a  metrical  vernon  of  other  parts  of  the 
Bible  tofnther  with  "a  Paraphrase  upon  the  Psalmes 
of  Davm.  set  to  new  Tunes  for  Private  Devotion, 
and  a  Thorow  Base  for  Voice  and  Instruments"; 
his  woric  is  touching  in  its  sim^city  and  unction. 
The  Psalm  Books  of  the  various  Protestant  churches 
are  mostiv  rhyming  versions  and  are  numerous: 
New  England  Fkalm  Book  (Boston,  1773);  Fsahn 
Book  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  m  North 
America  (New  York,  1792);  The  Bay  IWm  Book 
(Cambridge,  1640).   Noteworthy  also,  among  the 

6>pttlar  and  more  recent  rhymed  psalters  axe: 
rady  tad  Tate  (poet  laureate),  "A  new  Version  of 
the  Psalms  of  David"  (Boston.  1762);  James  Mer- 
rick, "The  Faahns  in  English  Verse"  (Reading, 
England,  1765);  I.  Watts,  '^The  PSahns  of  David^* 
(27th  ed.,  Boston,  1771);  J.  T.  Barrett,  "A  Course 
of  Fulms"  (Lambeth,  1825);  Abraham  Coles,  "A 
New  Rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms  into  F.ngliiiTi 
Verse"  (New  York,  1885);  David  S.  Wrangham, 
"Lyra  Regis"  (Leeds,  1885);  Arthur  Trevor  Jebb, 
"A  Book  of  Psalms"  (London,  1898).  Such  are  the 
chief  rhyming  Elnglish  psalters.  Other  parts  of 
Holy  Writ  done  into  rhyming  English  verse  are: 
Christopher  Tye's  "The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  trans- 
lated into  En^iah  Metre"  (1553):  Zachary  Boyd's 
"St.  Matthew"  (early  seventeenth  cent.);  Thomas 
Prince's  "Canticles,  parts  of  Isaias  and  Revelations" 
in  New  Ehigland  Fisahn  Book  (1758);  Henry  Ams- 
wort,  "Sotomon's  Song  of  Songs"  (1642);  John 


Mason  Good's  "Song  of  Songs"  (London,  1803); 
C.  C.  Price's  "Acts  of  the  Apostles"  (New  Yoric, 
1845).  The  French  have  had  rnyming  psalters  sinoe 
the  "Sunctes  Oumsonettes  en  Rime  Fran^aise"  of 
Clement  Marot  (1540).  Some  Italian  rhymed  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible  are:  Abbate  Francesco  Ressano, 
"II  Libro  di  Giobbe"  Q^ioe,  1781);  Stefano  E^dio 
Petroni,  "Froverbi  di  Salomone"  ^ndon,  1816); 
Abbate  Fietro  Rossi,  "Lamentazioni  di  Geremia,  i 
Sette  Salmi  Penhensiali  e  il  Cantico  di  Mose" 

gissa,  1781);    Evaao  Leone,  "II  Cantico  de* 
ntici"    (Venice,    1793);    Fnnoesoo  Campana, 
"Libro  di  Giuditta"  (Niua,  1782). 

BiblioAeea  Sumxittaa,  11  (London,  1839):  Waiton,  Bittory 
0/  SiutttA  Poetry  (1774-81);  Hollamo,  Tht  PtalmitU  if  firttam 
(London,  1843).  WaI/TBR  DbUH. 

Bhythmleal  Offloe. — ^I.  Dxscsifiion,  Dbvblop- 
MEMT,  AND  DIVISION. — ^By  rhythmical  ofib»  is  meant 
a  liturgical  horary  praver,  the  canonical  hours  of  the 
priest,  or  an  office  of  the  Breviary,  in  which  not  only 
the  hymns  are  regulated  by  a  certain  rhythm,  but 
\riiere,  with  the  exception  of  the  psalms  and  lessons, 
practically  all  the  other  parts  show  metre,  rhythm, 
or  rhyme;  such  parts  for  instance  as  antiphons 
to  each  psalm,  to  the  Magnificat,  Invitatorium,  and 
Benedictus,  likewise  the  remmnsea  and  venides  to 
the  praven,  and  after  each  of  the  nine  lessons;  quite 
often  aJso  the  benedictions  before  the  lessons,  and 
the  antiphons  to  the  minor  Hone  (Pi^e,  Teroe,  Sezt, 
and  None). 

The  old  technical  term  for  such  an  office  was 
Hisloria,  with  or  without  an  additional  "rkytmata" 
or  rimala,  an  expression  that  frequently  caused  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  later  writers.  -  The 
reason  for  the  name  lay  in  the  fact  that  orifpnally 
the  antiphons  or  the  responses,  and  sometimes  the 
two  together,  served  to  amplify  or  comment  upon 
the  histoiy  of  a  saint,  of  which  tiiere  was  a  brief 
sketch  in  the  readings  of  the  second  noctura.  Grad- 
ually this  name  was  transferred  to  offices  in  which 
no  word  was  said  about  a  "histonr",  and  thus  we 
find  the  expression  "Historia  ss.  Trimtatis".  The 
structure  oi  the  ordinary  office  of  the  Breviary  in 
which  antiphons,  psalms,  hymns,  lessons,  aaa  re- 
sponses followed  one  another  in  fixed  order,  was  the 
natural  form  for  the  riiythmioal  office.  It  was  not 
a  question  of  inventing  something  new,  as  with  the 
hymns,  sequences,  or  other  kinds  of  poetry,  but  of 
creating  a  text  in  poetic  form  in  the  place  of  a  text 
in  prose  form,  where  the, scheme  existed,  defiboitely 
arranged  in  all  its  parts.  A  development  therefore 
which  could  eventually  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
division  of  the  rhvthmical  offices  into  distinct  clanes 
is  of  itself  limited  to  a  narrow  field,  namely  tiie  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  parts  of  tiie  office  as  they  appear 
in  poetic  garb.  Here  we  find  in  historical  order  the 
following  characters:  (1)  a  metrical,  of  hexameters 
intermixed  with  prose  or  rhymed  prose:  (2)  a  rhyth- 
mical, in  the  broadest  sense,  which  will  be  explamed 
below;  (3)  a  form  embellished  by  strict  rhythm  and 
rhyme.  Consequently  one  may  distingwsh  three 
classes  of  rhythmical  offices:  (1)  metric^  offices,  in 
hexameters  or  distichs;  (2)  offices  in  rhymed  prose, 
i.  e.,  offices  with  very  free  and  irregular  ihytlun,  or 
with  dissimilar  assonant  long  lines;  (3)  rhymed  of- 
fices with  r%ular  rhythm  and  harmonious  artistic 
structure.  The  second  class  represents  a  state  of 
transition,  wherefore  the  groups  may  be  called  those 
of  the  first  epoch,  the  groups  of  the  transition  period, 
and  those  of  the  third  epoch,  in  the  same  way  as 
with  the  sequences,  although  with  the  latter  the 
characteristic  difference  is  much  more  pronounced. 
If  one  desires  a  general  name  for  all  three  groups,  the 
expression  "Rhymed  Office",  as  suggested  by  "His- 
toria rinuUa"  would  be  qmte  appropriate  for  the 
pars  major  et  potior,  which  mdudes  the  best  and  most 
artistic  offices ;  this  designation :  "gereimtes  Offidwn  " 
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{Reimoffieium)  has  been  adopted  in  Oermiiny  through 
the  "Analecta  Hymnica".  The  term  doee  not  give 
absolute  satisfactioo,  because  the  first  and  oldest 
offices  are  without  rhyme,  and  cannot  very  well  be 
called  rhymed  offices.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  word 
"rhythmical"  was  used  aa  the  general  term  for  any 
kind  of  poetry  to  be  distinguished  from  prose,  no 
matter  whether  there  was  regular  rhythm  in  those 
poems  or  not.  And  for  that  reason  it  is  practical 
to  comprise  in  the  name  "rhythmical  offices"  all 
those  which  are  other  than  pure  prose,  a  designation 
corresponding  to  the  "Historia  rhytmata". 

Apart  from  the  predilection  of  the  Middle  Ages 
for  the  poetic  form,  the  VUa  metrica  of  the  saints 
were  the  point  of  d«>arture  and  motive  for  the 
riiythmical  offices.  Those  Vital  were  frequently 
composed  in  hexameters  or  distichs.  From  them 
various  couples  of  hexameters  or  a  distich  were  taken 
to  be  used  as  antiphon  or  response  respectively.  In 
case  the  hexameters  of  the  Vita  metrica  did  not  prove 
suitable  enough,  the  lacking  parts  of  the  office  were 
supplemented  by  simple  prose  or  by  means  of  verses 
in  rhymed  prose,  i.  e.,  by  text  lines  of  different  length 
in  which  there  was  very  little  of  rhythm,  but  simply 
assonance.  Such  offices  are  often  a  motley  mixture 
of  hexameters,  rhythmical  stanzas,  stansas  in  pure 
prose,  and  a^ain  m  rhymed  prose.  An  example  of 
aa  old  metrical  office,  intermixed  with  Prose  Re- 
monses,  is  that  of  St.  Lambert  .(Anal.  Hymn., 
XXVII,  no.  79).  where  all  the  aatiphons  are  boixowea 
from  that  saint's  VitiB  metriea,  presumably  the  work 
of  Hucbald  of  St.  Amand;  the  office  itself  was  com- 
posed by  Bishop  Stephen  of  Li6ge  about  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century: 

Antiphona  I:  Qroita  solaria  preesHitia  gaudia  oonfert 
Praesulis  eximii  Lantberti  geeta  revolvens. 
Antiphona  II:  Hio  fuit  ad  tempus  Hildrid  regis  in 
aula, 

Dilectus  ounctis  et  vods  famine  dulois. 

A  mixing  of  hexameters,  of  rhythmical  stanzas,  and 

of  stanzas  formed  by  unequal  lines  in  rhymed  prose 

is  shown  in  the  old  Office  of  Rictrudis,  composed  by 

Hucbald  about  907  (Anal.  Hymn.,  XIII,  no.  87). 

By  the  side  of  regular  hexameters,  aa  in  the  Invita- 

torium: 

-Rictrudis  sponso  sit  laus  et  ^oria,  Christo, 
Pro  cuius  merito  iubilemus  ei  vigSando. 

we  find  rhythmical  stanzas,  like  the  fint  antiphon  to 

Lauds: 

Beata  Dei  famula 
Rictrudis,  adhuc  posita 
In  terris.  mente  aevota 
Christo  nterebat  in  sthra; 
or  stanzas  in  very  free  rhythm,  as  e.  g.,  the  second 
response  to  the  first  noctum: 

Hsc  femina  laudabilis 
Meritisque  honorabilia 
Rictrudis  egregia 
Divina  providentia 
Pervenit  in  Galliam, 
Preeclaris  orta  natalibus, 
Honestis  alta  et  instituta  moribtis. 
From  the  metrical  offices,  from  the  pure  as  well  as 
from  those  mixed  with  rhymed  prose,  the  transition 
was  soon  made  to  such  as  consisted  of  rhymed  prose 
merely.   An  example  of  this  kind  is  in  the  Offices  of 
Ulrich,  composed  oy  Abbot  Bemo  of  Reichenau  (d. 
1048);  the  antiphon  to  the  Magnificat  of  the  first 
Vespi»8  begins  thus: 

Venerandi  patris  Wodalrici  soUemnia 
Magns  jucunditatis  reprtesentant  gaudia, 
Qua  merito  cleri  suscipiimtur  voto 
Ac  populi  celebrantur  tripudio. 
Leetetur  tellus  tali  compta  praBSuIe, 
Exsultet  polus  tanto  ditatus  compare: 
Solus  dtemon  ingemat,  qui  ad  eius  sepulcrum 
Suum  assidue  perdit  dominium  .  .  .  ete. 


Much  more  perfectly  developed  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  rhythm  m  the  Office  which  Leo  IX  composed  in 
honour  of  Gregory  the  Great  (Anal.  Hymn.,  V,  no. 
64).  This  office,  the  work  of  a  pope,  appeared  in 
the  eleventh  century  in  the  Roman  breviaries,  and 
soon  enjoyed  widespread  circulation;  all  its  verses 
are  iambic  dimeters,  but  the  rhythm  does  not  as  yet 
coincide  with  the  natural  accent  of  the  word,  and 
many  a  verse  has  a  syllable  in  excess  or  a  syllable 
wanting.  For  example,  the  first  antiphon  of  the 
first  noctum: 

Gregorius  ortus  Ronue 
E  senatorum  sanguine 
FuMt  mundo  velut  gemma 
Auro  superaddita, 
Dum  prteclarior  prteclaris 
Hie  accessit  atavis. 
This  author  doee  not  yet  make  use  of  pure  rhyme, 
but  only  of  assonance,  the  precursor  of  rhyme. 
Hence  we  have  before  us  an  example  of  transition 
from  offices  of  the  first  cnrach  to  those  of  the  second. 
With  these  latter  the  highest  development  tit  the 
rhythmical  office  is  reached.   It  is  marvellous  how 
in  many  offices  of  this  artistic  period,  in  spite  of  all 
synimetry  in  rhythm  and  rhyme,  the  greatest  variety 
exists  in  the  structure  of.  the  stanzas,  how  a  smooth 
and  refined  language  matches  the  rich  contents  full 
of  deep  ideas,  and  how  the  individual  parts  are 
joined  together  in  a  complete  and  most  stnking  pio^ 
ture  of  the  saint  or  of  the  mjrstety  to  be  celebrated. 
A  prominent  example  is  the  Office  of  the  Trinity  by 
Archbishop  Pecham  of  Canterbury. 
The  first  Vespers  be^pns  with  the  antiphons: 

(1)  Sedenti  super  solium 
Congratulans  trishagium 

Seraphici  clamoiis 
Cum  patre  laudat  filium 
Indifferens  principium 

Reciproci  amoris. 

(2)  Sequamur  per  suspirium. 
Quod  geritur  et  gaudium 

In  Sanctis  csli  choris; 
Levemus  cordis  studium 
In  trinum  lucis  radium 
Splendoris  et  amoris. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  the  preceding  the 
antiphona  to  the  first  noctum,  which  nave  qmte  a 
differwt  stracture;  the  third  of  them  exhibits  the 
profound  thought: 

Leventur  isotdis  ostia: 
Memoria  Oignentx 
Nato  intelligentia,  . 
Voluntas  Procedenti. 
again  the  first  response  to  the  third  noctum: 
Candor  lucis.  petpurum  speculum 
Patris  splendor,  perlustrans  ssculum, 
Nubis  levis  intrans  umbraculum 
In  .^gypti  venit  er^astulum. 
Virgo  circumdedit  virum 
Mel  mandentem  et  butyrum. 
upon  which  follows  as^  second  response  the  beautiful 
picture  of  the  Trinity  in  the  following  form: 

A  Veterani  facie  manavit  ardens  fluvius: 
Antiquus  est  ingenitus,  et  facies  est  Filius, 
Ardoris  fluxus  Spiritus,  duorum  amor  medius. 
Sic  olim  multif  arie 
Prophetis  luxit  Trinitas, 
Quam  post  pandit  ecclesis 
In  came  {ulgens  Veritas. 
II.  History  AND  SiONiKicANCB. — It  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely stated  which  of  the  three  old  abbeys:  PrQm, 
Land^vennec,  or  Saint-Amand  can  claim  priority  in 
composing  a  rhythmical  office.    There  is  no  doubt 
however  that  Saint-Amand  and  the  monasteries  in 
Hainault,  Flanders,  and  Brabant,  was  the  real  start- 
ing-^jxnnt  of  this  abyla  of  poetty,  as  long  ago  as  the 
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ninth  century.  The  pioneer  in  music,  the  Monk 
Hucbald  of  Sunt-Amand,  composed  at  least  two, 
probablv  four,  rhythmical  ofiSces;  and  the  larger  num- 
ber of  tne  older  offices  were  used  Uturgically  in  those 
monasteries  and  dtiee  which  had  some  connexion 
with  Saint-Amand.  From  there  tiua  new  branch  of 
hymnody  very  soon  found  its  way  to  France,  and  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh,  and  particularly  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  showed  fine,  if  not  the 
finest  results,  botii  in  quality  and  quantity.  Worthy 
of  especial  mention  as  poets  of  this  order  are:  the 
Abbots  Odo  (927-42)  and  Odilo  (994-1049)  of 
Cluny,  Bishop  Fulbert  of  Chartres  (1017-28),  the 
Benedictine  Nfonk  Odorannus  of  Sens  (d.  1045),  Pope 
Leo  IX  (d.  1054);  Bishop  Stephen  of  Toumay  (1192- 
1203);  Archdeacon  K^nald  of  St.  Maurice  in  Angers 
(d.  about  1074);  Bishop  Richard  de  Gerberoy  of 
Amiens  (1204-10);  Prior  Amaud  du  Pr*  of  Toufcuse 
(d.  1306),  and  the  General  of  the  Dominican  Order, 
Martialis  Auribelli,  who  in  1456  wrote  a  rhymed  office 
for  the  purpose  of  glorifying  St.  Vincent  Ferrer.  The 
most  eminent  poet  and  composer  of  offices  belongs  to 
Germany^  by  buth,  but  more  so  to  France  by  reason 
of  his  activity;  he  is  Julian  von  Speyer,  director  of  the 
orchestra  at  the  Frankish  royu  court,  afterwards 
Franciscan  friar  and  choir  master  in  the  Paris  con- 
vent, where  i^ut  1240  he  composed  words  and  music 
for  the  two  well-known  offices  in  honour  of  St.  Francis 
of  Aasisi  and  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  (Anal.  Hymn., 
V,  nos.  61  and  42).  These  two  productions,  the  musi- 
cal value  of  which  haa  in  many  ways  been  overesti- 
mated, served  as  a  prototype  for  a  goodly  number  of 
successive  offices  in  honour  of  saints  of  the  Franciscan 
Order  as  well  as  of  others.  In  Germany  the  rhymed 
offices  were  just  as  popular  as  in  IiS«nce.  As  eariy  as 
in  the  ninth  century  an  office^  in  honour  of  St.  Cnry- 
santus  and  Daria,  had  its  origin  probably  in  PrOm, 
perhaps  through  Friar  Wandalbert  (Anal.  Hymn., 
XXV,  no.  73) ;  perhaps  not  much  later  through  Abbot 
Gurdestin  of  Land^vennec  a  similar  poem  in  honour 
of  St.  Winwalceus  (Anal.  Hymn.,  XA^III,  no.  100). 
As  hailing  from  Germany  two  other  composers  of 
rhythmical  offices  in  the  earlier  period  have  become 
known:  Abbot  Bemo  of  Reichenau  (d.  1048)  and 
Abbot  Udalschalc  of  Maischach  at  Augsburg  (d. 
1150). 

The  other  German  poets  whose  names  can  be  given 
belong  to  a  period  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  centuryr,  as 
e.  g.  novost  lippold  of  Steinberg  and  Bishop  Johann 
Hofmann  of  Meissen.  England  took  an  early  part 
in  this  stvle  of  poetry,  but  unfortunately  most  of  the 
offices  which  ongmated  there  have  been  lost.  Bril- 
liant among  the  Enadish  poets  is  Archbishop  Peoham 
whose  office  of  the  Trinitv  has  been  discussed  above. 
Next  to  him  are  worthy  of  especial  mention  Cardinal 
AdamEWon  (d.l397)  and  the CarmeUte  John Homeby 
of  Lincoln,  who  about  1370  composed  a  rhvmed  office 
in  honour  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  Visita- 
tion of  Our  Lady.  Italy  seems  to  have  a  relatively 
small  representation;  Rome  itself,  i.  e.  the  Roman 
Breviary,  as  we  know,  did  not  favour  innovations, 
and  consequently  was  reluctant  to  adopt  rln^thmicai 
offices,  llie  famous  Archbishop  Alfons  of  Salerno 
(1058-85)  is  presumably  the  oldest  ItaJian  poet  of 
this  kind.  Besides  him  we  can  name  only  Abbot 
Reinaldua  de  Colle  di  Mezzo  (twelfth  century),  and 
the  General  of  the  Dominicans,  Raymundus  de  Vineis 
from  Capua  (fourteenth  century).  In  Sicily  and  in 
Spain  the  riiymed  offices  were  popular  and  ^uite 
numerous,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Franciscan 
Fra  Gil  de  Zamora,  who  about  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  composed  an  office  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  (Anal.  Hymn..  XVII,  no.  8)  it  has  been 
impossible  to  cite  by  name  from  those  two  countries 
mn^  otherpoet  who  took  part  in  composing  rhythmical 
omoes.  Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Scwdinavia  also  oomes  to  the  fore  with  rhymed 


offices,  in  a  most  dignified  manner.  Spedal  atteiH 
tion  should  be  called  to  Bishop  Biynolphus  of  Skara 
(1278-1317),  Archbishop  Birgerua  Gregorii  of  Upsala 
(d.  1383),  Bishop  Nicolaus  of  Linkdpmg  (1374-01), 
and  Johannes  Benechini  of  Oeland  (about  1440). 
The  number  of  offices  where  the  composer's  name  is 
known  is  insignificantly  small.  No  less  than  seven 
hundred  anonymous  rhythmical  offices  have  been 
brought  to  light  during  the  last  twenty  years  through 
the  "Analecta  Hymnica".  It  is  true  not  all  of  them 
are  works  of  art;  particularly  during  the  fifteenth 
century  many  offices  with  tosteless  rhyming  and 
shallow  contents  reflect  the  general  decadence  of 
hymnody.  Many,  however,  belong  to  the  best  prod- 
ucts of  religious  lyric  poetry.  For  six  centuries  m  all 
countries  of  the  West,  men  of  different  ranks  and  sta- 
tions in  life,  among  them  the  highest  dignitaries  of 
the  Church,  took  part  in  this  style  of  poetry,  which 
fnjoyed  absolute  popularity  in  all  dioceses.  Hence 
one  may  surmise  the  significance  of  the  rhythmical 
offices  with  reference  to  the  history  of  civilization, 
their  importance  in  history  and  development  of 
liturgy,  and  above  all  their  influence  on  other  poetry 
and  literature. 


Blukc  and  Dbmtis,  AnaUela  Hvmniea  mtdii  mi,  V,  XIII, 
VII,  XVIII-XXVI.XXVIII.  XLVa.  LII,  appendix  (Leipiig. 
1889-IS09);  BXumsb,  Reimofficien.  356-64,  in  aetek.  dm  Bmien 


(Freiburg,  1895);  BLTmc,  Zur  Poena  det  kinUiehen  Slunden- 
mMe»,  132-45,  in  SUmmtn  aut  Maria-LcuuA  (1898);  Fbldbb, 
LUurffitehe  Reimoffleien  auf  die  htt,  Frantiahu  und  Antmiut 
(Friboorg,  1901). 

ClXMENS  BLum. 

Bibadvneira  (or  Ribaoenbtra  and  among 
Spaniards  often  Rivadeneiba),  PeDro  de,  b.  at 
Toledo,  of  a  noble  Castilian  family,  1  Nov.,  1526 
(Aatrain,  1, 206);  d.  22  Sept.,  1611.  His  father,  Alvaro 
Ortiz  de  Cisneros,  was  the  son  of  Pedro  (jionzales 
Cedillo  and  grand- 
son of  Hernando 
Ortiz  de  Cisneros 
whom  Ferdinand 
IV  had  honoured 
with  the  governor- 
ship of  Toledo  and 
important  mi»- 
mons..  His  mother, 
of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Villalobos, 
was  still  more  dis- 
tinguished for  her 
virtue  than  for  her 
birth.  Already  the 
mother  of  three 
dau|;hters,  she 
promised  to  con- 
secrate her  fourth 
child  to  the  Blessed 
Vir^n  if  it  should 
be  a  son.  Thus 
vowed  to  Mary  be- 
fore his  birth,  luba- 
deneira  recdved  in 
baptism  the  name 
of  Pedro  which  had 
been  borne  by  his 
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paternal  grandfather  and  that  of  Ribadeneira  in  ment- 
or of  his  maternal  grandmother,  of  one  of  the  first 
famiUesof  Galida.  In  the  capacity  of  page  he  followed 
Cardinal  Alexander  Famese  to  Italy,  and  at  Rome 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
on  18  S^t.,  1540.  ei^t  days  before  the  iq;>proval  oi 
the  order  b^  Paul  III. 

After  having  attended  the  Univermties  of  Paris, 
Louvain,  and  Padua,  where,  besides  the  moral  crises 
which  asssailed  him,  he  often  had  to  encounter 
great  hardships  and  habitually  confined  himself  to 
very  meagre  fare  [he  wrote  to  St.  Ignatius  (Epp. 
mizte,  V,  640):  "Quanto  al  nostro  magnare  or- 
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dinariamente  i,  a  dianare  un  poco  de  menestra  et 
un  poco  de  came,  et  con  queato  i  finito"].  He  was 
oideied  in  November,  1640,  to  go  to  Palermo,  to 
profesB  rhetoric  at  the  new  college  which  the  Society 
had  just  opened  in  that  dty.  He  filled  this  chair 
for  two  years  and  a  half,  devoting  his  leisure  time  to 
vinting  and  consoling  the  sick  in  the  hospitals. 
Meanwhile  St.  Ignatius  was  negotiating  the  creation 
of  tihe  German  College  which  was  to  ^ve  Germany  a 
chosen  clergy  as  remarkable  for  virtue  and  orthodoxy 
as  for  learning:  his  efforts  were  soon  successful,  and 
during  the  autumn  of  1552  he  called  on  the  talent 
and  Moquence  of  the  young  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Palermo.  Ribadendra  amply  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  master  and  delivered  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress amid  the  applause  of  an  august  assembly  of 
prelates  and  Roman  nobles.  He  was  ordained  priest 
8  December,  1553  (Epp.  mixte,  III,  179);  during  the 
twenty-one  years  which  followed  he  constantly  nlle4 
the  most  important  posts  in  the  government  of  his 
order.  From  1556  to  1560  he  devoted  his  activity 
to  seiniring  the  official  recognition  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  the  Low  Cotmtries.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
charged  by  his  general  with  the  dutv  of  promulgating 
and  causing  to  be  accepted  in  the  Bel^an  houses  the 
Constitutions,  which  St.  Ignatius  had  just  completed 
at  the  cost  of  much  labour. 

But  these  diplomatic  and  administrative  missions 
did  not  exhaust  Ribadeneira's  zeal.  He  still  applied 
himself  ardently  to  preaching.  In  December,  1555, 
he  preached  at  Louvain  with  wonderful  success,  and 
likewise  in  January,  1556,  at  Brussels.  On  25 
November  of  the  same  year  he  left  Belgium  and 
reached  Rome  3  February,  1557,  setting  out  anun, 
17  October  for  Flanders.  His  sojourn  in  the  Low 
Countries  was  interrupted  for  five  months  (Novem- 
ber, 1668.  to  March,  1559);  this  period  he  spent  in 
London,  naving  been  summoned  thither  on  account 
of  the  sickness  of  Mary  Tudor,  Queen  of  England, 
which  ended  in  her  death.  In  the  summer  of  1559 
he  was  once  more  with  his  general,  Laines,  whose 
right  hand  he  truly  was.  On  3  November,  1560,  he 
made  his  solemn  profession,  and  from  then  until 
the  death  of  St  Francis  Borgia  (1572)  he  continued 
to  reside  in  Italy,  filling  in  turn  the  posts  of  provincial 
of  Tuscany,  of  commissary-general  of  the  Society  in 
Sicily,  visitor  of  Lombardy,  and  assistimt  for  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  accession  of  Father  Everard 
Mercurian  as  general  of  the  order  brought  a  great 
change  to  Ribiuleneira.  His  health  being  much  im- 
paired, he  was  ordered  to  Spain,  preferably  to  Toledo, 
nis  native  town,  to  recuperate.  This  was  a  dreadful 
blow  to  the  poor  invalid,  a  remedy  worse  than  the 
disease.  He  obeyed,  but  had  been  scarcely  a  year 
in  his  native  land  when  he  began  to  importune  his 
Kneral  by  letter  to  permit  him  to  return  to  Italv. 
These  sohcitations  continued  for  several  years.  At 
the  same  time  his  superiors  saw  that  he  was  as  sick  in 
mind  as  in  body,  and  that  his  religious  spirit  was  some- 
what shaken.  Not  only  was  he  lax  m  his  religious 
obaervanoee,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  criticise  the 
persons  and  affairs  of  the  Society,  so  much  so  that  he 
was  strongly  suspected  of  being  the  author  of  the 
memoirs  then  circulated  through  Spain  against  the 
Jesuits  (Astrain,  III,  106-10).  This,  however,  was 
a  mistake,  and  his  innocence  was  recognized  in  1578. 
He  it  was  who  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  refuting 
the  calumnies  which  mischief-makers,  apparently 
Jesuits,  went  about  disseminating  against  tne  Con- 
stitutions of  the  Society,  nor  did  Ee  snow  less  ardour 
and  filial  pietv  in  making  known  the  life  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  promoting  his  canonization. 

Outside  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Ribadeneira  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  literary  works.  From  the  day 
of  his  arrival  in  Spain  to  repair  his  failing  health 
until  the  day  of  his  death  his  career  was  that  of  a 
btilliant  writer.   His  compatriots  regard  him  as  a 


master  of  Gastiliaii  and  rank-him  among  the  dassio 
authors  of  their  toiu^e.  All  lines  were  familiar  to 
him,  but  he  preferred  history  and  ascetioal  literature. 
His  chief  daim  to  glory  is  his  life  of  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola,  in  which  he  speaks  as  an  oye-witneas,  ad- 
mirablv  supported  by  doeuments.  PeAaps  the  work 
abounds  too  much  m  anecdotal  detfdls  whidi  tend 
to  obscure  the  grand  aspect  of  the  saint's  character 
and  genius  (Analecta  Holland.,  XXIII,  613).  It  ap- 
peared for  tlie  first  time  in  Latin  at  Naples  in  1672 
(ibid.,  XXI,  230).  The  first  Spanish  edition,  re- 
vised and  considorably  augmented  by  the  author, 
dates  from  1583.  Other  editions  followed,  all  of 
them  revised  by  the  author;  that  of  15M  seems  to 
contain  the  final  text.  It  was  soon  translated  into 
most  of  the  European  languages.  Among  his  other 
works  must  be  mentioned  his  "Historia  edesi^btiea 
dd  Cisma  del  reino  de  Inglateira"  and  the  "Flos 
sanctorum",  which  has  been  very  popular  in  many 
countries.  Some  unpublished  worics  of  his  deserve 
publication,  notably  his  History  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Sodety  of  Jesus  and  his  ffistory  of  ute  Spanish 
Aasistancy. 

Avnuiic,  Bitteria  d*  la  CompoMa  de  J—Om  m  la  AtitUneia  d» 


w«  aw       tH         TA(  xtsrwr-voi   um        j7  uKni-a.  wme  tmajwaa  del 

Padre  Pedro  de  Meadeneira,  eon  una  notieta  de  *u  fida  y  juido 
erUieo  de  eue  eeerilae  in  Siilieteea  de  autmet  Btfaholtt,  LX  (1868) ; 
MmumnUa  kitariea  3.  J.;  hnatiana,  aer.  L  Bpietota,  II;  aer. 
IV,  I;  PoLAMCO,  CAronican  Soe.  Jeeu,  VI;  XpMote  mtxto,  V. 

Francis  Van  Obtbot. 

BibM,  Addb^s  Viam  db,  pioneer  miasicHiaiy, 
historian  of  north-western  Mexico;  b.  at  CordovB, 
Spain.  1576 ;  d.  in  Mexico,  26  March,  1665.  He  joined 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1602,  coming  at  once  to 
America,  and  finiahing  his  novitiate  in  Mexico  in  1604. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  undertake  the  Chris- 
tianization  of  the  Ahome  and  Suaqui  of  northern 
Sinaloa,  of  whom  the  former  were  friendlv  and  uudous 
for  teachers,  while  the  latter  had  just  been  brought 
to  submission  after  a  hard  campaign.  He  succeeded 
so  well  that  within  a  year  he  had  both  tribes  gathned 
into  rwular  towns,  each  with  a  well-built  chmdi, 
while  ul  of  the  Ahome  and  a  large  part  of  tJie  Suaqui 
had  been  baptized.  The  two  tribes  together  num- 
bered about  10,000  souls.  In  1613,  being  then 
superiw  of  the  Sinaloa  district,  he  was  instrumental 
in  procuring  the  submisdon  of  a  hostile  mountain 
tribe.  In  1617,  in  company  with  other  Jesuit  misnon- 
aries  whom  he  had  brou^t  from  Mexico  City,  he 
began  the  oonvetdon  of  the  powerful  and  liugdy 
hostile  Yaqui  tribe  (q.  v.)  of  Sonora.  estimated  at 
30,000  souls,  with  such  success  that  witnin  a  few  years 
most'  of  them  had  been  gathered  into  orderly  town 
communities.  In  1620  he  was  recalled  to  Mexico 
to  assist  in  the  college,  being  ultimatdy  appointed 
provincial,  which  post  he  held  for  several  yean. 
After  a  vidt  to  Rome  in  1643  to  take  part  in  the  eleo- 
tion  of  a  general  of  the  order,  he  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  study  and  writing  until  his  death. 

He  left  numerous  works,  religious  and  histcnrioal, 
most  of  which  are  still  in  manuscript,  but  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  historian  rests  secure  upon  his  history  of  the 
Jesuit  missions  of  Mexico  published  at  Madrid  m  1646, 
one  year  after  its  completion,  under  the  title:  "His- 
toria de  los  Triunfos  de  Nuestra  Santa  Fe  entre 
gentes  las  m^  birbaras  .  .  .  conaeguidos  por  los 
soldados  de  la  milicia  de  la  Compafila  de  Jesiis  en  las 
misiones  de  la  Provincia  de  Nueva-Espafia".  Of 
this  work  Bancroft  says:  "It  is  a  complete  history  of 
Jesuit  work  in  Nueva  Vizcaya,  practically  the  only 
history  the  country  had  from  1590  to  1644,  writtoi 
not  only  by  a  contemporary  author  but  by  a  promi- 
nent actor  in  the  evente  narrated,  who  had  access  to 
all  the  voluminous  correspondence  of  his  order,  com- 
parativdy  few  of  which  documents  have  been  pi»- 
served.  In  short,  Ribas  wrote  under  tbe  moat 
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favourable  circumstanoea  and  made  good  use  of  his 
opiMvtumtiea." 

Almu,  Hittoria  d»  Is  CompiMa  d»  Jufb  (Mexioo.  1841); 
BAMCBOrr,  Hitl.  Iforih  Mtxiam  Statu  and  T*za»,  I  (Su>  Fnn- 
eisoo,  1880);  BninAiN  T  Bouu,  BibtUttea  Bitpmo-Amtrieana 
StUiUnotutl,  III  (Ameoemeoa,  1883). 

Jamss  Moonxt. 

BibeirM  Preto,  Diocbsx  of  (db  Riberao 
Pbbto),  sijfFragan  see  of  the  Aichdiocese  of  SSo  Paulo, 
Brazil,  establisoed  7  June^908,  with  a  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  500,000  souls.  The  first  and  present  bishop, 
Rt.  Rev.  Alberto  Jos^  Gon^alves,  was  bom  20  July. 
1869,  elevated  5  December,  19w,  and  consecrated 
29  April,  1909.  The  district  of  Rib«rSo  Preto  is  at 
present  the  most  important  one  of  the  State  of  Sfio 
Paulo,  both  on  account  of  the  richness  of  its  soil  and 
the  great  number  of  agricultural,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial establishments  therein.  Its  principal  {irod- 
uct  is  coffee,  the  shipments  of  which  are  so  considep- 
able  as  to  necessitate  the  constant  running  of  an 
ertraordinary  number  of  trains. 

The  seat  of  the  diocese  is  the  city  of  Ribeir&o  Preto, 
situated  on  the  shores  of  RibeirSo  Preto  and  Ribeitfio 
Retiro^  264  miles  from  the  capital  of  the  state.  The 
municipality,  created  by  law  of  1  April,  1889,  is  di- 
vided mto  four  wards,  viz. :  Villa  Tib  eiro,  BarracSo, 
Mono  do  Cip6,  and  Republica.  It  is,  like  most  of 
the  interior  towns  of  SSo  Paulo,  of  modem  construc- 
tion. The  city  is  lighted  by  electric  light  and  has  ex- 
cellent sewer  and  water-supply  systems.  The  streets 
are  well  laid,  straight,  and  mtersecting  at  right  angles, 
with  many  parks  and  squares.  The  cathedral,  now 
nearing_  completion,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  builcUngg 
of  its  kind  in  Brazil.  It  is  well  provided  with  schools 
and  colleges,  prominent  among  which  are  those  mtun- 
tained  by  the  Church. 

Julian  Morbno-Lacaixe. 

Bibara,  Jubepb  de,  called  also  SpAaNounro, 
L'EjsPAGMOUT  (the  httle  Spaniard),  painter,  b. 
at  Jativa,  12  Jan.,  1588;  d.  at  Naples,  1666.  Fan- 
tastic accoimts  have  beoi  given  of  nis  earlv  history; 
his  father  was  said  to  be  a  noble,  captain  of  the  fortress 
of  Naples,  etc.  All  this  is  pure  romance.  A  pupil 
of  Rioalta,  the  author  of  many  beautiful  pictures 
in  the  churches  of  Valencia,  the  youn^  man  desired 
to  know  Italy.  He  was  a  very  determmed  character. 
At  dghteen,  alone  and  without  resources,  he  begged 
in  tile  streets  of  Rome  in  order  to  live,  andporfoimed 
the  services  of  a  lackey.  A  picture  by  Caiavaggio 
aroused  his  admiration,  and  he  set  out  for  Naples  in 
search  of  the  artist,  but  the  latter  had  just  died 
(1609).  Ribera  was  then  only  twen^.  For  fifteen 
years  the  artist  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  |  it  is  thought 
that  he  travelled  in  upper  Italy.  He  is  again  foimd 
at  Naples  in  1626,  at  which  time  he  was  married, 
living  like  a  nobleman,  ke«>ing  his  carriage  and  a 
train  of  followers,  received  by  viceroys,  the  acoom- 
pUahed  host  of  all  traveling  artists,  and  veiy  proud 
of  his  tide  of  Roman  Academidan.  Velasques 
paid  him  a  viat  on  each  of  his  |ounieys  (1630,1649). 
A  sorrow  clouded  the  end  of  his  life;  ms  daughter 
was  seduced  by  Don  Juan  of  Austria.  Her  father 
seems  to  have  med  of  grief,  but  the  stoiy  of  his  suicide 
is  a  fiction. 

Ribos's  name  is  synonymous  with  a  terrifying  art 
of  wild-beast  fighters  and  executioners.  Not  that 
he  did  not  punt  charming  figures.  No  artist  of  his 
time,  not  excepting  Rubens  or  Guido  Reni,  was  more 
senmtive  to  a  certitin  ideal  of  Correggio-Iike  grace. 
But  lUbera  did  not  love  either  ugliness  or  beauty  for 
themselves,  seeking  them  in  turn  only  to  arouse  emo- 
tion. His  fixed  idea,  which  recurs  m  every  form  in 
his  art,  is  the  pursuit  and  cultivation  of  sensation.  In 
fact  the  whole  of  Ribera's  work  must  be  understood 
as  that  of  a  man  who  made  the  pathetic  the  condition 
of  act  and  the  zeason  (rf  the  beautif uL  Itiathenegar 


tion  of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance,  the  reaction  of  as- 
ceticism and  the  Catholic  Reformation  on  the  volupt- 
uous paganism  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Hoioe 
tiie  preference  for  the  popular  types,  the  weather- 
beaten  and  wrinkled  beggar,  and  eroecially  the  old 
man.  Thi8"a^jng"of  artaSotttl600isasignof  the 
centuiv.  Heroic  youth  and  pure  beauty  were  dead 
for  a  long  time.  The  anchorites  and  wasted  ooio- 
bitee,  the  parchment-like  St.  Jeromes,  these  mngiilar 
methods  of  depicting  the  mjrstical  life  seem  Ribera's 
personal  creation;  to  show  the  ruins  of  the  hiiman 
body,  the  drama  of  a  long  existence  written  in  fur- 
rows and  wrinkles,  all  engraved  by  a  pencil  which 
di^  and  scrutinises,  usinK  the  sunught  as  a  kind  of 
acid  which  bites  and  makes  dark  shadows,  was  one 
of  the  artist's  most  cherished  formulas. 

No  one  demonstrates  so  well  the  profound  change 
which  took  place  in  men's  minds  after  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  Council  of  Trent.  Thenceforth  concern 
for  character  and  accent  forestalled  every  other 
consideration.  Leaimess,  weariness,  and  abasement 
became  the  pictorial  sigps  of  the  spiritual  life.  A 
sombre  energy  breathes  in  these  figiuea  of  Apostles, 
prophets,  samts,  and  philosophers.  Seareh  for 
character  became  that  of  ugliness  and  monstrosity. 
Nothing  is  so  personal  to  Ribera  as  this  love  of  <fe- 
fonnity.  Paintings  like  the  portrait  of  "Cambaso", 
the  blmd  sculptor,  the  "Bearded  Woman"  (Prado, 
1630),  and  the  "Club  Foot"  of  the  Louvre  (1651) 
inaugurate  curiosities  which  had  happiW_been  foreign 
to  tne  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  They  show  a 
gloomy  pleasure  in  humiliating  human  nature. 
Art,  which  formerly  used  to  glorify  life,  now  violently 
emphasised  its  vices  and  dotiects.  The  artist  seized 
upon  the  most  ghastly  aspects  even  of  antiquity. 
Cato  of  Uticaj  howUng  and  distending  his  wound, 
Ixion  on  his  wheel,  Sisyphus  beneath  his  rock.  This 
artistic  terrorism  won  for  Ribera  his  sinister  reputa- 
tion, and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  had  depraved 
and  perverted  qualities.  The  sight  of  bkxMl  and 
torture  as  the  source  of  pleasure  is  more  pagan  than 
the  joy  of  life  and  the  laughing  sensuuity  of  the 
Renaissance.  At  times  Rib^'s  art  seems  a  dan- 
gerous retum  to  the  delights  of  the  amphitheatre. 
His  "Apollo  and  Maisyas"  (Naples),  his  "Duel" 
or  "Match  of  Women"  (Prado)  recall  tne  programme 
of  some  spectacle  manager  of  the  decaidence.  In 
nothing  is  Ribera  more  "Latin"  than  in  this  san- 
guinary tradition  of  the  games  of  the  drcus. 

However,  it  would  be  unjust  wholly  to  oondenm  this 
■inmiUr  taste  in  accordance  with  our  modem  ideas. 
At  least  we  cannot  deny  extraordinary  merit  to  the 
scenes  of  martyrdom  painted  by  Ribera.  This 
ffCAt  master  has  never  been  surpassed  as  a  practical 
artist.  For  plastic  realism,  oleameae  of  drawing,  and 
evidence  of  composition  the  "Martyrdom  of  St. 
Bartiiolomew"  (there  are  in  Europe  a  dozen  copies, 
of  which  the  most  beautiful  is  at  the  Prado)  is  one 
of  the  masteipieces  of  Spanish  genius.  It  is  impos- 
able  to  imagine  a  more  novel  and  striking  idea.  No 
one  has  spoken  a  lan^^uage  more  ample  and  direct.  - 
In  this  class  of  subjectii  Rubens  usually  avmda 
atrocity  by  an  oratorical  turn,  by  the  sploidour  of 
his  discourse,  the  lyric  brilliancy  of  the  colouring. 
Ribera's  point  of  view  is  scarcely  less  powerful  witb 
much  lees  artifice.  It  is  less  transformed  and  de- 
veloped. The  action  is  collected  in  fewer  persons. 
The  gestures  are  less  redundant,  with  a  more  spon- 
taneous quality.  The  tone  is  more  sober  and  at  the 
same  time  stranger.  Eveiything  seems  more  severe 
and  of  a  more  concentrated  violence.  The  art  also, 
while  perhaps  not  the  most  elevated  of  all,  is  at  least 
one  of  the  most  original  and  convincing.  Few  artists 
have  given  us,  if  not  serene  enjoyment,  more  serious 
thoughts.  The  "St.  Lawrence''  of  tne  Vatican  la 
scarcely  less  beautiful  than  the  "St.  Bartholomew". 

Moreover  it  must  not  be  thought  that  then  ideas 
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of  vioknoe  esUumt  Ribera's  art.  Tbey  are  miipfe- 
mented  by  sweet  ideas,  and  in  his  work  horrible  mcturea 
alternate  with  tender  ones.  There  is  a  type.oi  jroung 
woman  or  ratlker  young  siii,  still  almost  a' child,  oi 
delicate  beauty  with  candid  oval  features  and  rauier 
thin  arm&  with  streaming  hair  and  an  air  of  ignorance, 
a  type  oi  paradoxical  grace,  which  is  found  in  his 
"BApture  of  St.  Magdalen"  (Madrid,  Academy  of 
S.  FWnando),  or  the  "St.  A^ies"  of  the  Dresden 
Museum.  This  virginal  figure  is  truly  the  "eternal 
feminine"  of  a  country  which  more  than  any  other 
dreamed  of  love  and  sought  to  deifv  its  object, 
summarizing  in  it  the  most  irreconcilable  desires  and 
virtues.  No  painter  has  endowed  the  subject  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  with  such  nrandeur  as  Ribera 
in  his  picture  for  tne  Ursulines  of  Salamanca  (1636). 
Even  a  certun  familiar  turn  of  imagination,  a  certun 
intimate  and  domestic  pietjr,  a  sweetness,  an  amicable 
and  iwpular  cordiality  which  would  seem  unknown 
to  this  savage  '^ririt  were  not  foreign  to  him.  In 
more  than  one  instance  he  reminds  us  of  Muiillo.  • 
He  painted  several  "Holv  FamiUes",  "Housekeeping 
in  the  Carpenter  Shop"  (Gallery  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk).  All  that  is  inspired  by  tender  reverie 
about  cradles  and  chaste  alcoves,  ul  the  distracting 
delights  in  which  modem  religion  rejoices  and  which 
sometimes  result  in  afFectation,  are  found  in  more 
than  germ  in  the  art  of  this  painter,  who  is  regarded 
by  many  as  cruel  and  uniformly  inhuman.  Thus 
throughout  his  work  scenes  of  caniage  are  succeeded 
by  scenes  of  love,  atrocious  viaons  by  visions  of 
beauty.  They  complete  each  other  or  rather  the 
impression  thev  convey  is  heipshtened  by  contrast. 
And  imder  both  forms  the  artist  incessantly  souf^t 
one  object,  namely  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  emo- 
tion; his  art  expresses  the  most  intense  nervous 
life. 

This  is  the  genius  of  antithesb.  It  forms  the  very 
basis  of  Ribera's  art,  the  condition  of  his  ideas,  and 
even  dictates  the  customary  processes  of  his  chiaro- 
scuro. For  Ribera's  chiaroscuro,  scarcely  less  per- 
sonal than  that  of  Rembrandt,  is,  no  less  than  the 
tatter's,  inseparable  from  a  certain  manner  of  feeling. 
Less  supple  than  the  latter,  less  enveloping^  less 
penetrating,  less  permeable  by  the  light,  twilight, 
and  penumbra,  it  proceeds  more  roughlv  by  clearer 
oppositions  ana  sharp  intersections  of  ught  and  dsjrk- 
neas.  Contruy  to  Rembrandt,  Ribera  does  not  de- 
compose or  discolour,  his  palette  does  not  dissolve 
under  the  influence  of  shadows,  and  nothing  is  so 
peculiar  to  him  as  certain  superexcited  notes  of 
furious  red.  Nevertheless,  compared  to  Caravag^o, 
his  chiaroeouio  is  much  more  than  a  mere  means  of 
relief.  The  canvas  assumes  a  vulcai^sed,  car- 
bonised appearance.  Large  wan  shapes  stand  out 
from  the  asphalt  of  the  background,  and  the  shadows 
about  them  deepen  and  accumulate  a  kind  of  obscure 
tragic  capacity.  There  is  always  the  same  twofold 
rhythm,  the  same  pathetic  formula  of  a  dramatised 
universe  regarded  as  a  duel  between  sorrow  and  joy, 
day  and  night.  This  striking  formula,  infinitely  less 
Bubtile  than  that  of  Rembrandt,  nevertheless  had  an 
Immense  success.  For  all  the  schools  al  the  south 
Caravaggio's  chiaroscuro  perfected  by  Ribera  had  the 
force  oilaw,  such  as  it  is  found  throughout  the  Nea- 
politan school,  in  Stanzioni,  Salvator  Rosa,  Luca 
Giordano.  In  modem  times  Bonnat  and  Ribot 
painted  as  though  they  knew  no  master  but  Ribera. 

Rest  came  to  this  violent  nature  towards  the  end 
of  his  life;  from  the  idea  of  contrast  he  rose  to  that  of 
hamony.  His  last  works,  the  "Club  Foot"  and 
the  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds"  (1660),  both  in 
the  Louvre,  are  painted  in  a  silvery  tone  which  seems 
to  foreshadow  the  li^t  of  Velasquez.  His  hand  had 
not  lost  its  vigour,  its  care  for  truth;  he  always 
ed  the  same  implacable  and,  as  it  were,  in- 
ble  realism.  The  objects  of  still  life  in  the 


"  Adoratum  cS  the  Shepherds"  have  not  been  equalled 
by  any  specialist,  but  these  works  are  marked  by  a 
new  serenity.  This  impassioned  genius  leaves  us 
under  a  tranquil  imprescdon;  we  catch  a  ray — or 
should  it  rather  be  called  a  reflection?— of  the  Olym- 
pian genius  of  the  author  of  "The  Maids  of  Honour". 

Ribera  was  long  the  only  Spanish  punter  who  en- 
joyed a  European  fame:  this  he  owed  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  lived  at  Nmles  and  has  often  been  classed 
with  Uie  Europeim  school.  Because  of  ihis  he  is 
now  denied  the  glory  which  was  formerly  Ids.  He  is 
regarded  more  or  less  as  a  deserter,  at  any  rate  as 
the  least  national  of  ^anish  painters.  But  in  the 
seventeenth  century  Naples  was  still  Spanish,  and 
by  living  there  a  man  did  not  cease  to  be  a  Spanish 
subject.  By  removing  the  centre  of  the  school  to 
Naples,  Ribera  did  Spain  a  great  service.  Spanish 
art,  hitherto  little  known,  almost  lost  at  Valencia  and 
Seville,  thanks  to  Ribera  was  put  into  wider  circular 
tion.  Through  the  authority  of  a  master  recognized 
even  at  Rome  the  school  felt  emboldened  and  en- 
couraged. It  is  true  that  his  art,  although  more 
Spanish  than  any  other,  is  also  somewhat  less  special- 
ized; it  is  coemopolitsn.  Like  Seneca  and  Lucian, 
who  came  from  Cordova,  and  St.  Augustine,  who 
came  from  Carthage,  Ribera  has  expressed  in  a  uni- 
versal language  the  ideal  of  the  ooimtiy  where  life 
has  moat  savour. 

Doitnnci,  Kite  dt'  piUori  .  .  .  napolctant  (Naples,  1742- 
1743:  2nd  ad.,  Naples,  1844);  Palomino,  El  Mvto  Piat&rico,  I 
(Madrid,  1715);  II  (Madrid,  1724);  Notieiat,  Elogin  y  VidoM  dt 
tat  PirUant,  at  dw  end  of  vol.  It,  separate  edition  (London, 
1742),  in  (jerman  (Dresden,  1781);  Behm6des,  Dicdonario 
hutvrieo  de  lot  mit  iluttru  profetona  ae  lot  bellat  ariea  en  £«pafta 
(Madrid,  1800);  SnnuNa,  AnnaU  of  th*  artUU  of  Spain  (Lon- 
don, 1848):  VlABDOT,  Notieet  tut  Im  prmapom  peintra  dt 
VBtpagn*  (Paris,  1839) ;  Blahc,  BtxiU  BtpagtuU  CL%my;  Metu, 
ROxra  (StnaboiB,  1908);  Laiohd,  Ribtra  *  Zvrbarm  (Paris, 
1910). 

LomS  GlUiBT. 

Bicardiu  AngUeus,  Archdeacon  of  Bologna,  was 
an  Ehiglish  priest  who  was  rector  of  the  law  school 
at  the  University  of  Bologna  in  1226,  and  who,  by 
new  methods  of  explaining  le^al  proceeding,  be<»iue 
recognized  as  the  pionocr  of  scientific  judicial  pro- 
cedure in  the  twelfth  centui^.  His  long-lost  work 
"Ordo  Judiciarius"  was  discovered  in  MS.  by 
Wunderlich  in  Douri  and  published  by  Witt  in  1851. 
A  more  correct  MS.  was  subsequently  discovered  at 
Brussels  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  who,  on  evidence 
which  seems  insufficient,  followed  Panciroli  in  iden- 
tifying him  with  the  celebrated  Bishop  Richard  Poor 
(died  1237).  Probably  he  graduated  in  Paris,  as  a 
Papal  Bull  of  1218  refers  to  "Ricardus  Anglicus 
doctor  Parisiensis",  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  con- 
nect him  with  Oxford.   He  also  wrote  glosses  on  the 

Sipal  decretals,  and  distinctions  on  the  Decree  of 
ratian.   He  must  be  distinguished  from  his  con- 
temporary, Ricardus  Anglicanus,  a  physician. 

lUsHDALL,  Mtdimal  VnivertiUn,  II,  750  (London,  1895); 
Twias,  Lau  Mataant  and  Aenaw,  May,  1894;  Sabti  and 
FATiOBnn,  D»  etarw  Arehiovnmiuii  BononitntiM  Pref—oribui; 
Blaxistoii  in  Diet.  Nat.  BioQ.,  a.  t.  Poor,  Richard. 

Edwin  Bubton. 

✓ 

BiOMrdi,  NICHOI.AB,  theolonan,  writer  and  preach- 
er; b.  at  Genoa,  1585;  d.  at  Rome,  30  Mav,  1639. 
Physically  he  was  unprepossessing,  even  slightly  de- 
formed. His  physical  deficiencies,  however,  were 
i^undantly  compensated  for  by  mentality  of  the 
highest  order.  His  natural  taste  for  study  was  en- 
couraged by  his  parents  who  sent  him  to  Sram  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  the  Pincian  Academy.  While  a 
student  at  this  institution  he  entered  the  Dominican 
order  and  was  invested  witii  its  habit  in  the  Convent 
of  St.  Paul,  where  he  studied  philoaophy  and  theology. 
So  brilliant  was  his  record  that  after  completing  lus 
studies  he  was  made  a  professor  of  Thomistic  theology 
at  Pincia.  While  discharging  his  academic  duties, 
he  acquired  a  roputation  as  a  preacher  second  only  to 
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his  fame  as  a  theologian.  As  a  preacher  Philip  III 
of  Spain  named  him  The  Marvel",  a  sobriquet  by 
which  he  was  known  in  Spain  and  at  Rome  till  the 
end  of  his  life.  On  his  removal  to  Rome  in  1621,  he 
acquired  the  confidence  of  Urban  VIII .  He  was  made 
regent  of  studies  and  professor  of  theology  iX  the  Col- 
1^  of  the  Minerva.  In  1629  Urban  VIII  appointed 
him  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  to  succeed  Niccol6 
Ridolpfai,  recently  elected  Master  General  of  the 
Dominicans.  Shortly  after  this  the  same  pontiff  ap- 
pointed him  pontifical  preacher.  These  two  offices 
be  discharged  with  distinction.  His  extant  works 
number  twenty.  Besides  several  volumes  of  sermons 
for  Advent,  Lent,  and  special  occasions,  his  writings 
treat  of  Scripture,  theology,  and  history.  One  of  his 
best  known  works  is  the  "History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent"  (Rome,  1627).  His  commentaries  treat  of 
all  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  are  notable  for  their 
originality,  clearness,  and  profound  learning.  Two 
other  commentaries  treat  of  the  Lord's  I^yer  and 
the  Canticle  of  Canticles. 
Qcinr-EcaABD.  SS.  Ord.  Prod.,  II,  503,  504. 

John  B.  O'Connor. 

Bled,  Lorenzo,  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
b.  at  Florence,  2  Aug.,  1703;  d.  at  the  Castle  of  Sant' 
Angelo,  Rome,  24  Nov..  1775.  He  belonged  to  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  families  of  Tuscany. 
He  had  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  subsequently  be- 
came canon  of  the  cathedral  and  the  other  was  raised 
by  Francis  I,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany^  to  the  dignity 
of  first  syndic  of  the  Grand  duchy.  Sent  when  very 
y;oung  to  Prato  to  pursue  his  studies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  celebrated  Cico- 
gnini  college,  he  entered  the  society  when  he  was 
scarcely  fifteen,  16  Dec.,  1718,  at  the  novitiate  of  S. 
Andrea  at  Rome.  Having  made  the  usual  course  of 
philosophical  and  theological  studies  and  twice  de- 
fended with  rare  success  public  theses  in  these  sub- 
jects, he  was  successively  charged  with  teaching  belles 
lettres  and  philosophy  at  Siena,  and  philosophy  and 
theology  at  the  Roman  College,  from  which  he  was 
promoted  to  the  foremost  office  of  his  order.  Mean- 
while he  was  admitted  to  the  profession  of  the  foiu" 
vows,  15  Aug.,  1736.   About  1751  his  edifying  and 
regular  life,  his  discretion,  gentleness,  and  aunmicity 
caused  him  to  be  appointed  to  the  important  office  of 
spiritual  father,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all.  In  1755  Father  Luigi  Centuri- 
one,  who  appreciated  his  eminent  qualities,  chose  him 
as  secretan^  of  the  society.    Finally  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Congregation  he  was  elected  general  by  unan- 
imous vote  (21  May,  1758).  It  was  at  the  moat  stormy 
and  distressed  period  of  its  existence  that  the  senate 
of  the  society  placed  its  government  and  its  destinies 
in  the  hands  of  a  man,  deeply  virtuous  and  endowed 
with  rare  merit,  but  who  was  inexperienced  in  the  art 
of  governing  and  who  had  always  uved  apart  from  the 
world  and  diplomatic  intrigues.  The  historiographer 
Julitis  Cordara,  who  lived  near  Ricci  and  seems  to  nave 
known  him  intimately,  deplored  this  choice:  "Eun- 
dem  tot  inter  iactationes  ac  fluctus  cum  aliquid 
pneter  morem  audendum  et  malis  inusitatis  inusitata 
remedia  adhibenda  videbantur,  propter  ipsam  nature 
placiditatem  et  nulla  unouam  causa  incalescentem 
animum,  minus  aptum  arbitrabar"  (On  account  of 
his  placid  nature  and  too  even  temper,  I  regarded  him 
as  bttle  suited  for  a  time  when  disturbance  and  storm 
seem  to  require  extraordinary  application  of  unusual 
remedies  to  unusual  evils).    (DenkwUrdigkeiten  der 
Jesuiten,  p.  19.)  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  new  general  did  not  have  much  leeway. 

In  his  first  interview  with  Clement  XIII,  who  had 
aoBumed  the  tiara  6  Julv,  1758,  and  always  showed 
himself  deeply  attached  to  the  Jesuits,  the  pope 
oounselled  him:  "Silentium,  patientiam  et  preces; 
cetera  sibi  curse  fore"  (Cordara,  op.  cit.,  22).  The 
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saintly  superior  followed  this  line  of  conduct  to  the 
letter  and  mcessantly  inculcated  it  in  his  subordinates. 
The  seven  encycUcal  letters  which  he  addressed  to 
them  in  the  fifteen  years  of  his  generalship  all  breathe 
the  sweetest  and  tenderest  piety  and  zeal  for  their 
religious  perfection.  "Preces  veetras",  he  says  in  the 
last,  that  of  21  Feb.,  1773,  "animate  omni  pietatia 
exercitio  accurate  fervideoue  obeundo,  mutua  inter 
vosmetipsos  caritate,  obedientia  et  observantia  erga 
eos  qui  vobis  Dei  loco  sunt,  tolerantia  laborum, 
serumnarum,  paupertatis,  contumeliarum,  secessu  et 
Bolitudine,  prudentia  et  evangelica  in  agendo  sim- 
plicitate,  boni  exempli  operibus,  piisque  colloquiis'' 

(Let  your  prayers  

be  mspired  by 
every  practice 
of  piety,  with 
mutual  charity 
among  your- 
selves, obedience 
and  respect  for 
those  who  hold 
the  place  of  God  in 
your  regard,  en- 
durance of  labour, 
of  hardships,  of 
poverty,  of  insult 
m  retreat  and 
solitude,  with  pru- 
dence and  evan- 
gelical simplicity 
of  conduct,  the 
example  of  good 
works,  and  pious 
conversation). 
(EpistoUe  prtepositorum  generalium  S.J.,  II,  Ghent 
1847,  306).  Tnis  pious  and  profoundly  upright  man 
was  nevertheless  not  wanting  on  occasion  in  courage 
and  firmness.  When  it  was  suggested  to  save  the 
French  provinces  of  his  orderly  giving  them  a 
superior  entirely  independent  of  the  generalof  Rome 
he  refused  thus  to  transgress  the  constitutions  com- 
mitted to  his  care  and  uttered  to  the  pope  the  evci 
famous  saying:  "Sint  ut  sunt  aut  non  smt"  (Leave 
them  as  they  are  or  not  at  all) .  (Cordara,  op.  cit.,  35) 
Unfortunately  he  placed  all  hi^  confidence  in  hi£ 
assistant  for  Italy.  Father  Timoni,  of  Greek  origin, 
"vir  quippe  prsenaens  sibi,  iudiciique  sui  plus  nimio 
tenax"  (Idem,  op.  cit..  20),  who,  like  many  others 
expected  the  society  to  be  saved  by  a  miracle  of  Provi- 
dence. When,  to  the  mass  of  pamphlets  aimed 
against  the  Jesuits,  the  Portuguese  episcopate  brought 
the  reinforcement  of  pastoral  letters,  a  number  of 
bishops  wrote  to  the  pope  letters  which  were  very 
eulogistic  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  its  Institute,  and 
Clement  XIII  hastened  to  send  a  copy  to  Father 
Ricci.  It  was  a  brilliant  apologia  for  the  order. 
Cordara  and  many  of  his  brethren  considered  it  ex- 
pedient to  publish  this  correspondence  in  full  with  the 
sole  title:  "ludicium  Ecclesise  universee  de  statu 
prKsenti  Societatis  lesu"  (op.  cit.,  26).  Timoni,  who 
fancied  that  no  one  would  dare  any  thing  against 
the  Jesuits  of  Portugal,  was  of  a  contrary  opmion, 
and  the  general  was  won  over  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

Disaster  followed  disaster,  and  Ricci  exporienMd 
the. most  serious  material  difficulties  in  assisting  the 
members  who  were  ejroelled  from  e\'ery  country. 
At  his  instance,  and  perhaps  even  with  his  collabora- 
tion, Clement  XUI,  solicitous  for  the  fate  of  the 
Society,  published  7  January,  1765,  the  BuU  "Apos- 
tolicam  pascendi",  which  was  a  cogent  defence  of  the 
Institute  and  its  members  (Masson,  "Le  cardinal  de 
Bemis  depuis  son  ministdre",  80).  But  even  the 
pontiff's  intervention  could  not  stay  the  devastating 
torrent.  After  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Naples  and  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  the  ambassadors 
of  France,  Sptun,  and  Portugal  went  (Jan.,  1769) 
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to  request  oflBciaJIy  of  the  pope  the  total  Buppreasion 
of  the  society.  Tlus  was  the  death-blow  of  Clement 
XIII.  who  died  some  days  later  (2  Feb.,  1769)  of  an 
apoplectic  attack.  His  successor,  the  conventual 
Ganganelli,  little  resembled  him.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  qrmpathies  for  the  order  prior  to  ius 
elevation  to  the  sovereign  pontificate,  and  his  in- 
debtedness to  Ricci,  who  had  tised  his  powerful  in- 
fluence to  secure  for  him  the  cardinal  s  hat,  it  is 
indisputable  that  once  he  became  pope  he  asstmied 
at  least  in  appearance  a  hostile  attitude.  "Sepalam 
Jesuitis  infensum  prsebere  atque  ita  quidem,  ut  ne 
graieralem  ouidem  prsepositum  in  oonspectum  ad- 
mitteret"  (Ck>rdara,  43).  There  is  no  necessity  of 
repeating  even  briefly  the  history  of  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  XIV  (18  Mtty,  1769-22  Sept.,  1774), 
which  was  absorbed  by  his  measures  to  briiur  about 
the  suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (see  CSement 
XrV).  Despite  the  exactions  and  outrageous  in- 
justices which  the  Jesuit  houses  had  to  undergo  even 
at  Rome,  the  general  did  not  give  up  hope  of  a  speedy 
deliverance,  as  is  testified  by  the  letter  he  wrote  to 
Cordara  the  day  after  the  feast  of  St.  Ignatius,  1773 
(Cordara,  loc.  cit.,  53).  Although  the  Brief  of  aboli- 
tion had  been  sigiied  by  the  pope  ten  di^  previously, 
Father  Ricci  was  suddenly  notified  on  the  evening 
of  16  August.  The  next  day  he  was  assigned  the 
English  College  as  residence,  until  23  Sept.,  1773,  when 
he^was  removed  to  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  where 
he  was  held  in  strict  captivity  for  the  remaining  two 
years  of  his  life.  The  surveillance  was  so  severe 
that  he  did  not  learn  of  the  death  of  his  secretary 
Coraolli,  imprisoned  with  him  and  in  his  vicinity, 
until  six  months  after  the  event.  To  satisfy  tihe 
hatred  of  his  enemies  his  trial  and  that  of  his  com- 
panions was  hastened,  but  the  judge  ended  by  recog- 
nizing "nunquam  objectos  sibi  reos  lus  mnocen- 
tioree:  Riccium  etiam  ut  hominem  vere  sanctum  di- 
laudaoat"  (Cordara,  op.  cit.,  62);  and  Cardinal  de 
Bemis  dared  to  write  (5  July):  "There  are  not, 
perhaps,  sufficient  proofs  for  judges,  but  there  are 
enougn  for  upright  and  reasonable  men"  (Masson, 
op.  cit.,  324). 

Justice  required  that  the  ex-general  be  at  once  set 
at  liberty,  but  nothing  was  done,  apparently  throu(^ 
lest  the  scattered  Jesuits  should  gather  about 
their  old  head,  to  reconstruct  their  society  at  the 
centre  of  Catholicism.  At  the  end  of  August,  1775, 
Ricci  sent  an  appeal  to  the  new  pope,  Piub  VI,  to 
obtain  his  release.  But  while  his  clums  were  being 
considered  by  the  circle  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
death  came  to  summon  the  venwable  old  man  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  supreme  Judge.  Five  days  pre- 
viously, when  about  to  receive  Holy  Viaticum,  he 
made  this  double  protest:  (1)  "I  declare. and  protest 
tJiat  the  supi>ressed  Society  of  Jesus  hais  not  given 
any  cause  for  its  suppression;  this  I  declare  and  pro- 
test with  all  that  moral  certainty  that  a  superior 
well^formed  of  his  order  can  have.  (2)  I  decla^  and 
protest  that  I  have  not  ^ven  any  cause,  even  the 
slightest,  for  my  imprisonment;  this  I  declare  and 
protest  with  that  supreme  certainty  and  evidence  that 
each  one  has  of  his  own  actions.  I  make  this  second' 
protest  only  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  reputation 
of  the  suppressed  Society  of  Jesus,  of  whidi  I  was 
the  general.''  (Murr,  "Journal  zur  Kunstgeschichte", 
IX,  281.)  To  do  honour  to  his  memory  the  pope 
caused  the  celebration  of  elaborate  funeral  services  m 
the  church  of  St.  John  of  the  Florentines  near  the 
Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo.  As  is  customary  with  prel- 
ates, the  body  was  placed  on  a  bed  of  state.  It  was 
earned  in  the  evemng  to  the  Church  of  the  Gesil, 
where  it  was  buried  in  the  vault  reserved  for 
the  burial  of  his  predecessors  in  the  government  of 
the  order. 

DABA,  DtnheHrdiQluittn  in  DOiuMoaa,  Brntrig*  tur 
t|r«Miek<it  wmI  CuUwgidt.,  Ill  (1883),  1-74. 


Than  mamoin  earty  maoh  weicht,  inaamuoh  u  Ootdus  meaki 
with  seTerity  of  hii  former  brotoera  in  amu,  and  of  the  Society 
of  Jesiu.  Cabatox,  Documml*  inUiU  emeernant  la  Comjiaenlt 
de  Jinu,  XVII,  Le  Pin  Ricci  H  la  luppretnon  d«  la  Comvagni* 
de  Jim  m  ma,  ClXXVf  (n>itiera.  1889);  SmtMa  prapon- 
lonm  gnwrafium  aodetatit  Juu,  II  (Ghent,  1847) ;  Sum,  Tk* 
Supprutim  of  tkc  Sodety  of  Jme  in  The  Month  (1803-03); 
Murr,  Journal  tur  Kunatoeeeh.  u.  jvr  aUgoTneinen  Litteratur, 
IX  (Nuremberg,  1780),  254-309;  Mabson,  Li  Cardinal  dt  Bemu 
depute  eon  mimttirt,  17SS-179i  (Paris,  1903),  a  good  collection  of 
documents,  but  the  author  does  not  know  the  history  of  tha 


•crttta  dal  P.  A.  Thtiiur  (3nd  ed.,  Monsa,  18fi4),  useful  for  doeo- 
menti. 

Fbancib  Van  Obtbot. 

Biod,  Matted,  founder  of  the  Catholic  missions  of 
China,  b.  at  Macerata  in  the  Papal  States,  6  Oct., 
1652;  d.  at  Peking,  11  May,  1610.  Ricci  made  his 
classical  studies  in  his  native  town,  studied  law  at 
Rome  for  two  years,  and  on  15  Aug.,  1671,  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  at  the  Roman  Collecce,  where  he 
made  his  novitiate,  and  philosophical  and  theological 
studies.  While  there  he  also  devoted  his  attention 
to  mathematics,  cosmology^  and  astronomy  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebratedFather  Christopher  Clavius. 
In  1577  he  asked  to  be  aeat  on  the  missions  in  Fartiiest 
Asia,  and  his  request  being  granted  he  embarked  at 
Lisbon,  24  March,  1578.  Arriving  at  Goa,  the  capital 
of  the  Portuguese  Indies,  on  13  Sept.  of  this  year,  he 
was  employed  there  and  at  Cochin  m  teaching  and  the 
ministry  until  the  end  of  Lfsat,  1582,  when  Father 
Alessandro  Valignani  (who  had  been  his  novice- 
master  at  Rome  but  who  since  August,  1673,  was 
in  charge  of  all  the  Jesuit  missions  in  the  East  Indies) 
summoned  him  to  Macao  to  prepare  to  enter  China. 
Father  Ricci  arrived  at  Macao  on  7  August,  1582. 

Bepnning  of  the  Mission. — In  the  sixteenth  century 
nothing  remained  of  the  Christian  communities 
founded  in  China  by  the  Nestorian  missionaries  in  the 
seventh  century  and  by  the  Catholic  monks  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  (see  China).  Moreover  it' 
is  doubtful  whether  the  native  Chinese  population 
was  ever  seriously  affected  by  this  ancient  evangelisa- 
tion. For  those  desiring  to  resume  the  woric  every- 
thing therefore  remainedto  be  done,  and  the  obstaclef 
were  ^preater  than  formerly.  After  the  death  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  (27  November.  1552)  many  fruitless 
attempts  had  been  made.  The  first  missionary  to 
whom  Chinese  barriers  were  temporarily  lowered  was 
the  Jesuit,  Melchior  Nufies  Barreto,  who  twice  went 
as  far  as  Canton,  where  be  spent  a  month  each  time 
(1565).  A  Dominican,  Father  Gaspar  da  Cms,  was 
also  admitted  to  Canton  for  a  monm,  but  he  also  had 
to  refrain  from  "forming  a  Christian  Christianity". 
Still  others,  Jesuits,  Augustinians,  and  Franciscans  in 
1568,  1575,  1579,  and  1682  touched  on  Chinese  soil, 
only  to  be  forced,  sometimes  with  ill  treatment,  to 
withdraw.  To  Father  Valimani  is  due  the  credit  of 
having;  seen  what  prevented  tdl  these  undertakings 
from  naving  lasting  results.  The  attempts  had 
hitherto  been  made  haphasard,  with  men  insufficiently 
prepared  and  incapable  of  profiting  by  favourable 
circumstances  had  they  encountered  them.  Father 
Valignani  substituted  tne  methodical  attack  with  pre- 
vious careful  selection  of  the  missionaries  who,  the 
field  once  open,  would  implant  Christianity  there. 
To  this  end  he  first  summoned  to  Macao  Father 
Miohele  de  Ruggieri,  who  had  also  come  to  India  from 
Italy  in  1578.  Only  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  Portuguese  had  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
colony  at  the  portals  of  China,  and  the  Chinese,  at- 
tracted by  oi>partunities  for  gain,  were  flocking 
thither.  Ruggieri  reached  Macao  in  July,  1679,  aao, 
following  the  given  orders  applied  himself  wholly  to 
the  study  of  the  Mandarin  language,  that  is,  Chinese 
as  it  is  spoken  throughout  the  empire  by  the  officials 
and  the  educated.  His  pro^press,  thou^  very  slow, 
permitted  him  to  labour  with  more  miit  than  his 
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predeceesore  in  two  sojourns  at  Canton  (1680-Sl) 
allowed  him  by  an  unwonted  complacencv  of  the 
mandarins.  Fmally,  after  many  untoward  events, 
he  was  authorized  (10  Sept.,  1583)  to  take  up  his 
residence  with  Father  Ricci  at  Chao-k'ing,  the  ad- 
ministrative capital  of  Canton. 

Method  of  the  Missionaries.— The  exercise  of  {p«at 
prudence  alone  enabled  the  missionaries  to  remain  in 
the  region  which  thev  had  had  such  difficulty  in 
entering.  Omitting  all  mention  at  first  of  their  in- 
tention to  preach  the  Gospel,  they  declared  to  the 
mandarins  who  questioned  them  concerning  their  ob- 


ready  had  maps,  called  by  their  geographers  "de- 
scriptions of  the  world",  but  almost  the  entire  space 
was  filled  by  the  fifteen  provinces  of  China,  around 
which  were  painted  a  bit  of  sea  and  a  few  islands  on 
which  were  mscribed  the  names  of  countries  of  which 
they  had  heard — all  together  was  not  as  large  as  a 
small  Chinese  province.  Naturally  the  learned  men 
of  Chao-k'ing  immediately  protested  when  Father 
Ricci  pointed  out  the  various  parts  of  the  world  on 
the  European  map  and  when  they  saw  how  small  a 
part  China  played.  But  after  the  missionaries  had 
explained  its  construction  and  the  care  taken  by  the 


ject  "that  they  were  religious  who  had  left  their  geographns  of  the  West  to  assign  to  each  cotmtiy 
coimtry  in  the  distant  West  because  of  the  renown  of   its  actual  position  and  boundaries,  the  wisest  of  them 


the  good  government  of  China,  where  thev  desired  to 
remain  till  their  death,  serving  God,  the  Lord  of 
Heaven".  Had  they  immediately  declared  their  in- 
tention to  preach  a  new  religion,  they  would  never 
have  been  received;  this  would 
have  clashed  with  Chinese 
pride,  which  would  not  admit 
that  China  had  anything  to 
learn  from  foreigners,  and  it 
would  have  especially  alarmed 
their  politics,  which  beheld  a 
national  danger  in  every  in- 
novation. However,  the  mis- 
sionaries never  hid  their  Faith 
nor  the  fact  that  they  were 
Christian  priests.  As  soon  as 
they  were  established  at  Chao- 
k'ing  they  placed  in  a  conspicu- 
ous part  of  their  house  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Blessed  Virgin  with 
the  Infant  Jesus  in  her  arms. 
Visitors  seldom  failed  to  in- 
quire the  meaning  of  this,  to 
them,  novel  representation, 
and  the  missionaries  profited 
thereby  to  ^ve  them  a  first 
idea  of  Christianitv.  The  mis- 
sionaries assumea  the  initia- 
tive in  speaking  of  their  re- 
ligion as  soon  as  they  had 
sufficiently  overcome  Chinese 
antipathy  and  distrust  to  see 
their  instructions  desired,  or 
at  least  to  be  certain  of  making 
them  understood  without 
shocking  their  listeners.  They  achieved  this  result 
by  appealing  to  the  curiosity  of  the  Chinese,  by 
making  them  feel,  without  saying  so,  that  the 
foreigners  had  something  new  and  interesting  to 
teach;  to  this  end  they  made  use  of  the  European 
things  they  had  brought  with  them.  Such  were  Wge 
and  small  clocks,  mathematical  and  astronomical 
instruments,  prisms  reycaUng  the  various  colours, 
musical  mstruments,  oil  paintings  and  prints,  co»- 
znographical,  geographical,  and  architectural  works 
with  diagrams,  maps,  and  views  of  towns  and  build- 
ings, large  volumes,  magnificently  printed  and  splen- 
didly bound,  ete.  The  Chinese,  who  had  hitherto 
fancied  that  outside  of  their  country  only  barbarism 
existed,  were  astounded.  Rumours  of  the  wonders 
displayed  by  the  religious  from  the  West  soon  spread 
on  all  sides,  and  thenceforth  their  house  was  always 
filled,  especially  with  mandarins  and  the  educated. 
It  followed,  says  Father  Ricci,  that  "all  came  by 
degrees  to  have  with  regard  to  our  countries,  our 
people,  and  especially  of  our  educated  men,  an  idea 
vastly  different  from  that  which  they  had  hitherto 
entertained".  This  impression  was  intensified  by  the 
explanations  of  the  missionaries  conRcrning  their  little 
inuseum  in  reply  to  the  numerous  questions  of  their 
visitors. 

One  of  the  articles  which  most  aroused  their  curi- 
osity was  a  map  of  the  world.    The  Chinese  had  al- 


Burrendered  to  the  evidence,  and,  beginning  with 
the  Governor  of  Chao-k'ing,  all  urged  t£e  missionary 
to  pake  a  copy  of  his  map  with  the  names  and  in- 
scriptions in  Clunese.  Ricci  drew  a  larger  map  of  the 
world  on  which  he  wrote  more 
I  detailed  inscriptions,  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  Chinese;  when 
the  work  was  completed  the 
^vemor  had  it  printed,  giv- 
mg  all  the  copies  as  presents 
to  his  friends  in  the  province 
and  at  a  distance.  Father 
Ricci  does  not  hesitate  to  s^: 
"This  was  the  most  useful 
work  that  could  be  done  at 
that  time  to  dispose  China  to 
give  credence  to  the  thin^  of 
our  holy  Faith.  .  .  .  'Theu: 
conception  of  the  greatness 
of  their  country  and  of  the 
insignificance  of  all  other 
lands  made.. them  so  proud 
that  the  whole  world  seemed 
to  them  savage  and  barbarous 
compared  with  themselves;  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  they,  while  entertaining 
this  idea,  would  heed  foreign 
masters.'  But  now  numbera 
were  eager  to  learn  of  Euro- 
pean affairs  from  the  mission- 
aries, who  profited  by  these 
dispositions  to  introduce  reli- 
gion more  frequently  with  their 
explanations.  For  example, 
their  beautiful  Bibles  and  the  paintuigs  and  prints  de- 
picting religious  subjects,  monuments,  churches,  etc., 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  "  the  good 
customs  in  the  coimtries  of  the  Christians,  of  the  false- 
ness of  idolatry,  of  the  conformity  of  the  law  of  God 
with  natural  reason  and  similar  teachings  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  sages  of  China".  This  last 
instance  shows  that  Father  Ricci  already  knew  how 
to  draw  from  his  Chinese  studies  testimony  favourable 
to  the  religion  which  he  was  to  preach. 

It  was  soon  evident  to  the  missionaries  that  their 
remarks  regarding  religion  were  no  less  interesting 
to  many  of  their  visitors  than  their  Western  curios- 
ities and  learning,  and,  to  satisfy  those  who  wished 
to  learn  more,  they  distributed  leaflets  containing  a 
Chinese  translation  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  an 
abbreviation  of  the  moral  code  much  appreciated 
by  the  Chinese.  Next  the  missionaries,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  educated  Chinese,  composed  a 
small  catechism  in  which  the  chief  points  of  Christian 
doctrine  were  explained  in  a  dialogue  between  a  pagan 
and  a  European  priest.  This  work,  printed  about 
1.584,  was  also  well  received,  the  highest  mandarins  of 
the  province  considering  themselves  honoured  to  re- 
ceive it  as  a  present.  The  missionaries  distributed 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  copies  and  thus  "the  good 
odour  of  our  Faith  began  to  be  spread  throughout 
China".   Having  begun  their  direct  apostolate  in 
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this  manner,  tftey  furthered  it  not  a  little  by  their 
edif][ing  r^ular  life,  their  disinterestedneas,  their 
charity,  and  their  patience  under  persecutions  which 
often  destroyed  the  fruits  of  their  labours. 

Development  of  the  Missions. — Father  Ricci  played 
the  chiei  part  in  these  early  attempts  to  make  Chris- 
tianity Imown  to  the  Qiinese.  In  1607  Father 
Ruggieri  died  in  Europe,  where  he  had  been  sent  in 
1588  by  Father  Valimani  to  interest  the  Holy  See 
more  particularly  in  the  missions.  Left  alone  with  a 
young  priest,  a  pupil  rather  than  an  assistant,  Ricci 
was  expeUed  from  Chao-k'ing  in  1589  by  a  viceroy  of 
Canton  who  had  found  the  house  of  the  missionaries 
suited  to  his  own  needs;  but  the  mission  had  taken 
root  too  deeply  to  be  exterminated  by  the  ruin  of  its 
first  home.  Thencef<»th  in  whatever  town  Ricci 
sought  a  new  field  of  apostolate  he  was  preceded  by 
his  reputation  and  he  foimd  powerful  friends  to  pro- 
tect him.  He  first  went  to  Shao-chow,  also^  in  the 
province  of  Canton,  where  he  dispensed  with  the 
services  of  interpreters  and  adopted  the  costume  of 
the  educated  Chmese.  In  1595  he  made  an  attempt 
on  Nan-kine,  the  famous  capital  in  the  south  of  China, 
and,  though  imsuccessful,  it  furnished  him  with  an 
opportunity  of  forming  a  Christian  Church  at  Nan- 
cn  ang,  capital  of  Kiang-si,  which  was  so  famous  for 
the  number  and  learning  of  its  educated  men.  In 
1598  he  made  a  bold  but  equally  fruitless  attempt  to 
establish  himself  at  Peking.  Forced  to  return  to 
Nan-king  on  6  Feb.,  1599,  he  found  Providential 
compensation  there;  the  situation  had  changed  com- 
pletely since  the  preceding  year,  and  the  highest 
mandarins  were  desirous  of  seeing  the  holy  doctor 
from  the  West  take  up  his  abode  m  their  city.  Al- 
though his  seal  was  rewarded  with  much  success  i^ 
this  wider  field,  he  constantly  longed  to  repair  his 
repulse  at  Peking.  He  felt  that  the  mission  was  not 
secure  in  the  provinces  until  it  was  established  and 
authorized  in  the  capital.  On  18  May,  1600,  Ricci 
again  set  out  for  Peking  and,  when  all  human  hope  of 
success  was  lost,  he  entered  on  24  January,  1601, 
summoned  by  Emperor  Wan-li. 

Last  Lahows. — Ricci's  last  nine  years  were  spent 
at  Peking,  stren(^ening  his  work  with  the  same 
wisdom  and  tenacity  of  purpose  which  had  conducted 
it  so  far.  The  imperial  goodwill  was  gained  by  gifts 
<rf  European  curiosities,  especiallv  the  map  of  the 
world,  from  which  the  Asiatic  rul»  leamea  for  the 
first  time  the  true  situation  of  his  empire  and  the 
existence  dl  so  manv  other  different  kingdoms  and 
peoples;  he  required  Father  Ricci  to  make  a  copy 
of  it  for  him  in  his  palace.  At  Peking,  as  at  Nan- 
king and  elsewhere,  the  interest  of  the  most  intelligent 
Chinese  was  aroused  chieflv  by  the  revelations  which 
the  European  teacher  made  to  them  in  the  domain 
of  the  sciences,  even  those  in  which  they  considered 
themselves  most  proficient.  Mathematics  and 
astronomy,  for  example,  had  from  time  immemorial 
formed  a  part  of  the  institutions  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  but,  when  they  listened  to  Father 
Ricci.  even  the  men  who  knew  most  had  to  acknowl^ 
edge  now  small  and  how  ming[led  with  errors  was  their 
knowledge.  But  this  recogmtion  of  their  ignorance 
and  their  esteem  for  European  learning,  of  which 
they  had  just  got  a  glimpse,  impelled  vei^  few  Chinese 
to  make  serious  efforts  to  acquire  this  knowledge, 
thdr  attachment  to  tradition  or  the  routine  of 
national  teaching  being  too  deep-rooted.  However, 
the  Chinese  governors,  who  even  at  the  present  day 
have  made  no  attempt  at  reform  in  this  matter,  did 
not  wish  to  deprive  tne  country  of  all  the  advantages 
of  European  (Gscoveries.  To  procure  them  recourse 
had  to  be  had  to  the  missionaries,  and  thus  the 
Chinese  mission  from  Ricci's  time  until  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  found  its  chief  protection  in 
the  services  performed  with  the  assistance  of  European 
learning.  Father  Ricd'  made  use  of  profane'  science 


only  to  prepare  the  ground  and  open  the  wav  to  the 
i^XMtolate  properly  so  called.  With  this  object  in 
view  he  employed  other  means,  which  made  a  deep 
impresmon  on  the  majority  of  the  educated  class,  and 
especially  on  those  who  held  public  offices.  He  com- 
posed under  various  forms  adapted  to  the  CSilnese 
taste  little  moral  treatises,  e.  ^  that  called  by  the 
Chineoe  "The  Twenty-five  Words",  because  in 
twenty-five  short  chapters  it  treated  "of  the  mortifi- 
cation of  the  pasraons  and  the  nobility  of  virtue". 
Still  greater  admiration  was  aroused  by  the  "Parar 
doxee  ,  a  collection  of  practical  sentences,  useful 
to  a  moral  life,  familiar  to  Christians  but  new  to  the 
Chinese,  which  Ricci  developed  with  accounts  of 
examples,  comparisons,  and  extracts  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  from  Christian  philoeophas  and  doctois. 
Not  unreasonably  proud  of  thdr  nch  moral  literature, 
the  Chinese  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  a  Btranier 
succeed  so  well;  they  could  not  refrun  from  praising 
his  exalted  doctrine,  and  the  respect  which  they  soon 
acquired  for  the  Christian  writings  did  much  to 
disapate  thdr  distrust  of  strangers  and  to  render 
them  kindly  disposed  towards  the  Christian  religion. 

But  the  book  through  which  Ricd  exercised  the 
widest  and  most  fortunate  influence  was  his  "T'ien- 
chu-she-i"  (The  True  Doctrine  of  God).  This  was 
the  little  catechism  of  Chao^'ing  which  had  been 
delivered  from  day  to  day,  corrected  and  improved 
•a  occasion  offered,  until  it  finally  contained  all  the 
matter  suggested  by  long  years  of  enierienoe  in  the 
apostolate.  The. truths  which  must  be  admitted  as 
the  necessary  preliminary  to  faith — the  existence  and 
unity  of  God,  the  creation,  the  immortality  of  Uie 
soul,  reward  or  punishment  in  a  future  life — are  here 
demonstrated  by  the  best  arguments  from  reason, 
while  the  errors  most  widespread  in  China,  especially 
the  worship  of  idols  and  the  belief  in  the  transmigrar 
tion  of  souls,  are  successfully  refuted.  To  tiie  testi- 
mony furnished  by  Christian  philosophy  and  theology 
Ricci  added  numerous  proofs  from  the  ancient  Chinese 
books  which  did  much, to  win  credit  for  his  work.  A 
masterpiece  of  apologetics  and  controversy,  the 
"T'ien-chu'flhe-i",  rightfully  became  the  manual  of 
the  missionaries  and  did  most  efficacious  missionaiy 
work.  Before  its  author's  death  it  had  been  reprinted 
at  least  four  times,  and  twice  the  pagans.  It  led 
countless  numbers  to  Christianity,  and  aroused 
esteem  for  our  religion  in  those  readers  whom  it  did 
not  convert.  The  perusal  of  it  induced  Emperor 
K'ang-hi  to  issue  his  edict  of  1692  granting  hberty  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  The  Emperor  Kien-long,  al- 
though he  persecuted  the  Christians,  ordered  the 
"_T'ien-chu-she-i"  to  be  placed  in  hb  Ubrary  witii 
his  collection  of  the  most  notable  productions  of  the 
Chinese  language.  Even  to  the  present  time  mission- 
aries have  experienced  its  beneficent  influence,  which 
was  not  confined  to  China,  being  fdt  also  in  Ji^an, 
Tong-king,  and  other  countries  tributaiy  to  Chinese 
literature. 

Besides  the  works  intended  eepecialljy  for  the  in- 
fidels and  the  catechumens  whose  initiation  was  ia 
pro^r^.  Father  Ricci  wrote  others  for  the  new 
Christians.  As  foimder  of  the  mission  he  had  to 
invent  fonnulse  capable  of  expressing  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally our  dogmas  and  ntes  in  a  language  which 
had  hitherto  never  been  put  to  such  use  (except  for 
the  Nestorian  use,  with  which  Ricd  was  not  ac- 
quainted). It  was  a  delicate  and  difficult  task,  but 
it  formed  only  a  part  of  the  heavy  burden  which  the 
direction  of  the  misdon  was  for  Father  Ricd,  par- 
ticularly during  his  last  years.  While  advancing 
graduafly  on  the  capital  lucci  did  not  abandon  the 
territory  already  conquered;  he  trained  in  his  meth- 
ods the  fellow-workers  who  joined  him  and  com- 
misdoned  them  to  continue  his  work  in  the  dties  he 
left.  Thus  in  1601  the  misdon  included,  beddea 
Peking,  the  three  reddences  of  Nan-king,  Nan-ch'ang, 
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Shao-chow,  to  which  was  added  in  1608  that  of 
Shang-hai.  In  each  of  these  there  were  two  or  three 
missionaiies  with  "brothers",  Chinese  Christians 
from  Macao  who  had  been  received  into  the  Society 
of  Jesus  and  who  served  the  mission  as  oatechists. 
AlUiou^  as  yet  the  number  of  Christians  was  not 
very  great  (2000  baptised  in  160S),  Father  Ricci  in 
his  "Memoirs"  has  said  well  that  considering  the 
obstacles  to  the  entrance  of  ChristianiUr  into  China 
the  result  was  "a  very  great  miracle  of  Divine  Om- 
nipotence". To  preserve  and  increase  the  success 
already  obtained,  it  was  necessary  that  the  means 
which  had  already  proved  efficacious  should  continue 
to  be  employed;  everywhere  and  always  the  mission- 
aries, without  neglecting  tiie  essential  duties  of  the 
Christian  apostolate,  had  to  adapt  their  methods  to 
the  spedal  conditions  of  the  country,  and  avoid 
unnecesBiuy  attacks  on  traditional  customs  and 
habits.  Tne  application  of  this  undeniably  sound 
policy  was  often  difficult.  In  answer  to  the  doubts 
of  his  fellow-workers  Father  Ricci  outlined  rules, 
which  recdved  the  approval  of  Father  Valignano; 
these  insured  the  unity  and  fruitful  efficacy  of  the 
apostolic  work  throughout  the  mismen. 

OwsHon  of  the  Divine  Names  and  the  Ckinete  Riie». 
— ^The  most  difficult  problem  in  the  evangelisation  of 
China  had  to  do  with  the  rites  or  ceremonies,  in  use 
from  time  immemorial,  to  do  honour  to  ancestors  or 
dec«ised  relatives  and  the  particular  tokens  of  respect 
which  the  educated  felt  bound  to  pay  to  their  master, 
Confucius.  Ricci's  solution  of  this  problem  caused  a 
long  and  heated  controversy  in  which  the  Holy  See 
finfuly  decided  against  him.  The  discussion  also 
dealt  with  tiie  use  of  the  Chinese  terms  Tien  (heaven) 
and  Shanff-U  (Soverdgn  Lord)  to  dengnato  God; 
here  also  the  custom  established  by  F«ther  Ricci 
had  to  be  corrected.  The  following  is  a  short  his- 
tory of  tills  famous  controven^  which  was  singularly 
complicated  and  embittered  by  pasdon.  With  regard 
to  the  designations  for  God,  Ricci  always  preferred, 
and  employed  from  the  first,  the  term  Tien  chu  (Lord 
of  Heaven)  for  the  God  of  Christians;  as  has  been 
seen,  he  used  it  in  tbe  title  of  his  catechism.  But  in 
studying  tiie  most  ancient  Chinese  books  he  con- 
sidered it  established  that  they  said  of  Tien  (heaven) 
and  ShwniiAi  (Soverngn  Lord)  what  we  say  of  the 
true  God,  that  is,  they  described  under  these  two 
names  a  sovereim  lord  of  spirits  and  men  who  knows 
all  that  takes  uace  in  the  world,  the  source  of  all 

Eiwer  and  all  lawful  authority,  the  supreme  regu- 
tor  and  defender  of  the  moral  law,  rewarding  those 
who  observe  and  punishing  those  who  violate  it. 
Hence  he  concluded  that,  in  the  most  revered  monu- 
ments (k  China,  Tien  and  ShoTig-ii  designate  nothing 
else  than  .tiie  teue  God  whom  he  himself  preached. 
Ricci  muntained  this  (pinion  in  several  passages  of 
his  "T'ien-chu-she-i";  it  will  be  readily  undentood 
of  what  asostanoe  it  was  to  destroy  Chinese  prej- 
udices i^ainst  the  ChrisUan  rdi^on.  It  is  true  that, 
in  drawing  this  conclusion,  Ricci  had  to  contradict 
the  common  interpretation  of  modem  scholars  who 
follow  Chu-Hi  in  rdferring  Tien  and  Shanff-ti  to  apply 
to  the  material  heaven;  but  he  showed  that  tnis 
material  interpretation  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
texto  and  it  is  at  least  reasonable  to  see  in  them  some- 
thing better.  In  fact  he  informs  us  that  the  educated 
Connunanists,  who  did  not  adore  idols,  were  grateful 
to  him  for  interpreting  the  words  of  their  master  with 
such  goodwill.  Indeed,  Ricci's  opinion  has  been 
adopted  and  confirmed  by  illustrious  modem  Sinol- 
Offgts,  amongst  whom  it  suffices  to  mention  James 
Legge  ("The  Notions  of  the  Chinese  concerning  God 
tmd  Spirits",  1852;  "A  Letter  to  Prof.  Max  Mailer 
chiefly  on  the  Translation  of  the  Clunese  terms  Tt 
and  Chang-tt",  1880). 

Therefore  it  was  not  without  serious  gpunds  that 
the  founder  of  the  Chinese  misuon  and  his  Bucoeasois 


befiered  themselvee  justified  in  employing  the  tenna 
Tien  and  Shang-H  as  well  as  Tien^dtu  to  den^iate 
the  true  God.  However,  there  were  obieotions.  (o 
this  practice  even  among  the  Jesuits,  uie  eartot 
arising  shortly  after  the  death  of  Father  Riod  and 
h&nf  formulated  by  the  Japanese  Jesuits.  In  the 
ensumg  discussion  carried  on  in  various  writings  for 
and  against,  which  did  not  circulate  beyond  the 
circle  of  the  missionaries  only  one  of  those  working 
in  China  declared  himself  against  the  use  of  the  name 
Shana-U.  This  was  Father  Nicholas  Longobardi, 
Ricci  s  successor  as  superior  general  of  the  mission, 
who,  however,  did  not  depart  in  anything  from  the 
lines  laid  down  by  its  founder.  After  aUowing  the 
question  to  be  discussed  for  some  years,  the  superior 
ordered  the  missionaries  to  abide  simply  by  the  cus- 
tom of  Father  Ricci;  later  this  custom  together  with 
the  rites  was  submitted  to  the  judranent  of  the  Holy 
See.  In  1704  and  1715  Clement  XI,  without  pro- 
nouncing as  to  the  meaning  of  Tien  and  Shang-H  in 
the  ancient  Chinese  books,  forbade,  as  being  open  to 
misconstruction,  the  use  of  these  names  to  indicate 
the  true  God,  and  permitted  only  the  Tieu'chu. 
Regarding  the  rites  and  ceremonies  in  honour  of 
ancestors  and  Confudus,  Father  Ricd  was  also  of 
the  opinion  that  a  broad  toleration  was  peimisdble 
without  injury  to  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Moreover,  the  question  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance for  the  progress  of  the  apostolate.  To  honour 
their  ancestors  and  deceased  parents  by  traditional 
prostrations  and  sacrifices  was  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese  the  gravest  duty  of  filial  piety,  aiui  one  who 
neglected  it  was  treated  by  all  his  rdatives  as  an 
unworthy  member  of  his  family  and  nation.  Similar 
ceremomes  in  honour  of  Confucius  were  an  indis- 
pensable obligation  for  scholars,  so  that  they  could 
not  receive  any  literary  degree  nor  daim  any  public 
office  without  having  fulfilled  it.  This  law  still  re- 
mains inviolable;  Kuing-hi,  the  emperor  who  showed 
most  ijoodwill  towards  tne  Christians,  always  refused 
to  set  it  adde  in  their  favour.  In  modem  times  the 
Chinese  Government  showed  no  more  favour  to  the 
ministers  of  France,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  treaties 
guaranteeing  the  htxrty  of  Catholicism  in  China, 
claimed  for  the  Christians  who  had  passed  the  exam- 
inations, the  titles  and  advantages  of  the  corre- 
sponding degrees  without  the  necesdty  of  going 
throu{^  the  ceremonies;  the  Court  of  Peking  in- 
variably replied  that  this  was  a  question  of  national 
tradition  on  which  it  was  impossmle  to  compromise. 

After  having  carefully  studied  what  the  Chinese 
classical  books  said  regarding  these  rites,  and  after 
having  observed  for  a  rang  time  the  practice  of  them 
and  questioned  numerous  scholars  of  every  rank 
with  whom  he  was  assodated  during  his  eighteen 
years  of  apostolate^  Ricci  was  convinced  that  these 
rites  had  no  religious  dgnificance,  dther  in  thtdr 
institution  or  in  thdr  practice  by  the  enlightened 
classes.  The  Chinese,  he  said,  iecoj;niced  no  divinity 
in  Confudus  any  more  than  in  their  deceased  ances- 
tors; they  prayed  to  ndther;  they  made  no  requests 
nor  expected  any  extraordinary  intervention  from 
them.  In  fact  they  only  did  for  them  what  they  did 
for  the  living  to  whom  they  wished  to  show  great 
respect.  "  The  honour  they  pay  to  their  parents  con- 
sists in  serving  them  dead  as  they  did  living.  Ihey 
do  not  for  this  reason  think  that  the  dead  come  toeat 
their  offerings  [the  flesh,  fruit,  etc.]  or  need  them. 
They  declare  that  they  act  in  this  manner  because 
they  know  no  other  way  of  showing  their  love  and 
gratitude  to  their  ancestors.  .  .  .  Likewise 
what  they  do  [especially  the  educated],  they  do  to 
thank  Confucius  for  the  excellent  doctnne  which  he 
left  them  in  his  books,  and  through  which  they  ob- 
tained their  degrees  and  mandannships.  Thus  in 
all  this  there  is  nothing  suggestive  of  idolatry,  and 
perhaps  it  may  even  be  saidthat  there  is  no  super- 
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Btition."  The  "perhaps"  added  to  the  last  part  of 
this  conclusion  shows  the  conscientiousBess  with 
which  the  founder  acted  in  this  matter.  That  the 
vulgar  and  indeed  even  most  of  the  Chinese  puans 
minglrd  superstition  with  their  national  rites  Ricci 
never  denied;  neither  did  he  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  Chinese,  like  infidels  in  general,  mixed  super- 
stition with  their  most  legitimate  actions.  In  such 
cases  superstition  is  only  an  accident  which  does  not 
corrupt  the  substance  of  the  just  action  itself,  and 
lUcci  thought  this  applied  also  to  the  rites.  Con- 
sequently he  allowed  the  new  Christians  to  continue 
the  practice  of  them,  avoiding  everything  suggestive 
of  superstition,  and  he  gave  them  rules  to  assist 
them  to  discriminate.  He  believed,  however,  that 
this  tolerance,  though  licit,  should  be  limited  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case;  whenever  the  Chinese  Christian 
community  should  enjoy  sufiBcient  libertv,  its  customs, 
notably  its  manner  of  honouring  the  dead,  must  be 
brought  into  conformity  with  the  customs  of  the  rest 
of  tlie  Christian  world.  These  principles  of  Father 
Ricci,  controlled  by  his  feUow-workers  during  his 
'  lifetime  and  after  his  death,  served  for  fifty  years  as 
the  guide  of  all  the  missionaries. 

In  1631  the  first  mission  of  the  Dominicans  was 
founded  at  Fu-kien  by  two  Spanish  religious:  in 
1633  two  Franciscans,  also  Spanish,  came  to  establish 
a  mission  of  their  order.  The  new  missionaries  were 
soon  alarmed  by  the  attacks  on  the  purity  of  religion 
which  they  thought  they  discerned  m  the  communi- 
ties founded  by  weir  predecessors.  Without  taking 
sufficient  time  perhaps  to  become  acquainted  with 
Chinese  matters  and  to  learn  exactly  what  was  done  in 
the  Jesuit  missions  they  sent  a  denunciation  to  the 
bishops  of  Uie  Philippmes.  The  bishops  referred 
it  to  Pope  Urban  VIII  (1635),  and  soon  the  public 
was  informed.  As  early  as  1638  a  controversy  began 
in  the  Philippines  between  the  Jesuits  in  defence  of 
^  their  brethren  on  the  one  side  and  the  Dominicans 
'  and  Franciscans  on  the  other.  In  1643  one  of  the 
chief  accusers,  the  Dominican,  Jean-Baptiste  Morales, 
went  to  Rome  to  submit  to  the  Holy  See  a  series  of 
"questions"  or  "doubts"  which  he  said  were  con- 
troverted between  the  Jesuit  missionaries  and  their 
rivals.  Ten  of  these  questions  concerned  the  par- 
ticipation of  Christians  in  the  rites  in  honour  of 
Confucius  and  the  dead.  Moralez's  petition  tended 
to  show  that  the  cases  on  which  he  requested  the  de- 
cision of  the  Holy  See  represented  the  practice  au- 
thorized by  the  Society  of  Jesus;  as  soon  as  the 
Jesuito  learned  of  this  they  declared  that  these  cases 
were  ima(|inary  and  that  they  had  never  allowed 
the  Christians  to  take  part  in  the  rites  as  set  forth  by 
Morales.  In  declaring  the  ceremonies  illicit  in 
its  Decree  of  12  Sept.,  1645  (approved  by  Innocent 
X),  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  gave  the 
onhr  possible  reply  to  the  questions  referred  to  it. 

In  1651  Father  Martin  Martini  (author  of  the 
"Nevus  Atlas  Sienensis")  was  sent  from  China  to 
Rome  by  his  brethren  to  give  a  true  account  of  the 
Jesuits  practices  and  permissions  with  regard  to  the 
Chinese  rites.  This  delegate  reached  the  Eternal 
City  in  1654,  and  in  1656  submitted  four  questions 
to  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office. 
'  This  supreme  tribunal,  in  its  Decree  of  23  March, 
1656,  approved  by  Pope  Alexander  VII,  sanctioned 
the  practice  of  Ricci  and  his  associates  as  set  forth  by 
Father  Martini,  declaring  that  the  ceremonies  in 
honour  of  Confucius  and  ancestors  appeared  to  con- 
stitute "a  piu^ly  civil  and  political  ciut".  Did  this 
decree  annul  that  of  16457  Concerning  this  question, 
laid  before  the  Holy  Office  by  the  Dominican,  Father 
John  de  Polanco,  the  reply  was  (20  Nov.,  1669)  that 
both  decrees  should  remain  "in  their  fuU  force" 
and  should  be  observed  "according  to  the  questions, 
circumstances,  and  eTeiything  contained  in  the 
proposed  doubts". 


_  Meanwhile  an  underatanding  was  reached  by  the 
hitherto  divided  missionaries.  This  reconciliation 
was  hastened  by  the  persecution  of  1665  which  a»- 
aembled-fcn-  nearly  five  yean  in  the  same  house  at 
Canton  nineteen  Jesuits,  three  Dominicans,  and  one 
Franciscan  (then  the  sole  member  of  his  order  in 
China).  _  Profiting  by  their  enforced  leisure  to  agree 
on  a  uniform  Apostolic  method,  the  missionaries  dis- 
cussed all  the  points  on  which  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  should  be  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
Chinese  situation.  After  forty  days  of  conferences, 
which  terminated  on  26  Jan.,  1668,  all  (with  the  pos- 
sibte  excration  of  the  Franciscan  Antonio  de  Santa 
Maria,  who  was  very  zealous  but  extremely  uncom- 
promising) subscribed  to  forty-two  articles,  the  result 
of  the  deliberations,  of  which  the  forty-first  was  as 
follows:  "As  to  the  ceremonies  by  which  the  Chinese 
honour  their  master  Confucius  and  the  dead,  the 
replies  of  the  Sacred  Connegation  of  the  Inquisition 
approved  by  our  Holy  Father  Alexander  Vll,  in 
1656,  must  De  foUowea  absolutely  because  they  are 
baaed  on  a  very  probable  opinion,  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  offset  any  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
«nd,  this  probability  assumed,  the  door  of  salvation 
must  not  be  closed  to  the  innumerable  Chinese  who 
would  stray  from  the  Christian  religion  if  they  were 
forbidden  to  do  what  they  may  do  licitly  and  in  ^ood 
faith  and  which  they  cannot  forego  without  serious 
injury."  After  the  subscription,  however,  a  new 
courteous  discussion  of  this  article  in  writing  took 
place  between  Father  Domingo  Fernandez  Navar- 
rete,  superior  of  die  Domimcans,  and  the  most 
learned  of  the  Jesuits  at  Canton.  Navarrete 
finally  appeared  satisfied  and  on  29  Sept.,  1669, 
submitted  his  written  acceptance  of  the  article  to  the 
superior  of  the  Jesuits.  However,  on  19  Dec.  of 
this  year  he  secretly  left  Canton  for  Macao  whence 
he  went  to  Europe.  There,  and  especially  at  Rome 
where  he  was  in  1673,  he  sought  from  now  on  only 
to  overthrow  what  had  been  attempted  in  the  con- 
ferences of  Canton.  He  published  the  "Tratados 
historicoe.  politicos,  ethicos,  y  religiosoe  de  la  mo- 
narchia  de  China''  (I,  Madrid,  1673;  of  vol.  II, 

Erinted  in  1679  and  incomplete,  only  two  copies  are 
nown).  This  work  ia  filled  with  impassioned  accusa- 
tions against  the  Jesuit  missionaries  regarding  their 
methods  of  apostolate  and  especially  their  tolera- 
tion of  the  rites.  Nevertheless,  Navarrete  did  not 
succeed  in  inducing  the  Holy  See  to  resume  the  ques- 
tion, this  being  reserved  for  Charles  Maigrot,  a 
member  of  the  new  SocidbS  dee  Missions  Etrang^res. 
Maigrot  went  to  China  in  1683.  He  was  Vicar 
Apostcdic  of  Fu-kien,  before  being  as  yet  a  bishop, 
when,  on  26  March,  1693,  he  addressed  to_  the  mis- 
sionaries of  his  vicariate  a  mandate  proscribing  the 
names  T'ien  and  Shang-ti;  forbidding  that  Christians 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  or  assist  at  "sacrifices  or 
solemn  oblations"  in  nonour  of  Confucius  or  the  dead;- 
presoribing  modifications  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
ancestral  tablets;  censuring  and  forbidding  certain, 
according  to  him,  too  favourable  references  to  the 
ancient  Chinese  philosophers;  and,  last  but  not  least, 
declaring  that  the  exposition  made  by  Father  Martim 
was  not  true  and  that  consequently  the  approval 
which  the  latter  had  received  from  Rome  was  not 
to  be  relied  on. 

By  order  of  Innocent  XII,  the  Holy  Office  resumed 
in  1697  the  study  of  the  question  on  the  documents 
furnished  by  the  procurators  of  Mgr  Mugrot  and  on 
those  showing  the  opposite  side  brought  by  the  repre- 
sentatives oi  the  Jesuit  misaonaries.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  at  this  period  a  number  of  the  misuonaries 
outside  the  Society  of  Jesus,  especially  all  the  Augu»- 
tinians,  nearly  all  the  Franciscans,  and  some  Domini- 
cans, were  converted  to  the  practice  of  Ricci  and  the 
Jesuit  missionaries.  The  mfficulty  of  graq>ing  the 
tiuth  amid  such  different  lepreaentations  of  facts  and 
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contradictory  Interpretations  of  texts  prevented  the 
CongTKation  from  reaching  a  decision  until  towards 
the  end  of  1704  under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XI. 
Long  before  then  the  pope  nad  chosen  and  sent  to  the 
Far  East  a  legate  to  secure  the  execution  of  the 
Apostolic  decrees  and  to  reflate  all  other  questions 
on  the  welfare  of  the  missions.  The  prelate  chosen 
was  Charles-Thomas-Maillard  de  Tournon  (b.  at 
Turin)  whom  Clement  XI  had  consecrated  with  his 
own  hands  on  27  Dec.,  1701,  and  on  whom  he  con- 
ferred the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  Leaving 
Europe  on  9  Feb.,  1703,  Mgr  de  Toumon  stayed  for  a 
time  m  India  (see  Malabar  Rrrxs)  reaching 'Macao 
on  2  April,  1705,  and  Peking  on  4  December  of  the 
same  year.  Emperor  K'an^-ni  accorded  him  a  warm 
welcome  and  treated  him  with  much  honour  until  he 
learned,  perhaps  through  the  imprudence  of  the  legato 
himself,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  his  embassy,  if  not 
the  chief,  was  to  aboUsh  the  rites  amon^  the 
Christians.  Mgr  de  Toumon  was  ahready  aware  that 
the  decision  against  the  rites  had  been  given  since  20 
Nov.,  1704,  but  not  yet  published  in  Europe,  as  the 
pope  wished  that  it  should  be  published  first  in  China. 
Forced  to  leave  Peking,  the  legate  had  returned  to 
Nan-king  when  he  learned  that  the  emperor  had 
ordered  all  missionfuies,  under  penalty  of  expulsion, 
to  come  to  him  for  a  piao  or  diploma  grantmg  pei^ 
mission  to  preach  the  Gospel.  This  diploma  was  to 
be  granted  only  to  those  who  promised  not  to  oppose 
the  national  ntes.  On  the  receipt  of  this  news  the 
legato  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  postpone  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Roman  decisions.  By  a  mandate 
of  15  January,  1707,  he  required  all  missionaries  under 
pain  of  excommunication  to  reply  to  Chinese  author- 
ity, if  it  questioned  them,  that  "several  things"  in 
Cninese  doctrine  and  customs  'did  not  agree  with 
Divine  law  and  that  these  were  chiefly  "the  sacri- 
fices to  Confucius  and  ancestors"  and  "the  use  of 
ancestrd  tablets",  moreover  that  Shanff-U  and  Tim 
were  not  "the  true  God  of  the  Christians".  When  the 
emperor  learned  of  this  Decree  he  ordered  Mpr  de 
Tournon  to  be  brought  to  Macao  and  forbade  him  to 
leave  there  before  the  return  of  the  envoys  whom  he 
himself  sent  to  the  pope  to  explain  his  objections  to 
the  interdiction  of  the  rites.  While  still  subject  to 
this  restraint,  the  lemte  died  in  1710. 

Meanwhile  Mgr  Maigrot  and  several  otho-  mis- 
donaries  bavitut  refused  to  ask  for  the  piao  had  been 
expdled  from  China.  But  the  majority  (i.  e.  all  the 
Jesuits,  most  of  the  Franciscans,  and  otiier  missionary 
reli^ous,  having  at  their  head  tne  Bishop  of  Peking,  a 
Franciscan,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ascalon,  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  Kiang-si,  an  Augustinian)  conadered  that,  to 
prevent  the  total  ruin  of  the  mission,  they  might 
pos^ne  obedience  to  the  legate  until  the  jpope  should 
have  signified  his  will.  Clement  XI  replied  by  pub- 
lishing (March,  1709)  the  answers  of  the  Holy  Office, 
which  he  had  already  approved  on  20  November, 
1704,  and  then  by  causing  Uie  same  CJongregation  to 
issue  (25  Sept.,  1710)  a  new  Decree  which  approved 
the  acta  of  the  legate  and  ordered  the  observance  of 
the  mandate  of  Nan-king,  but  interpreted  in  the 
sense  of  the  Roman  replies  of  1704.  Finally,  be- 
lieviiu^  that  these  measures  were  not  meeting  with 
a  sufficiently  simple  and  full  submission,  Clement 
issued  (19  March,  1715)  the  Apostolic  Constitution, 
"Ex  illA  die".  It  reproduced  all  that  was  properly 
a  decifflon  in  the  replies  of  1704,  omitting  all  the 
questions  and  most  of  the  preambles,  and  concluded 
with  a  form  of  oath  which  the  pope  enjoined  on  all 
the  missionaries  and  which  obhged  them  under  the 
severest  penalties  to  obsmre  and  have  observed  fully 
and  wiwout  reserve  the  decisions  inserted  in  the 
pontifical  act.  This  Constitution,  which  reached 
China  in  1716,  found  no  rebels  among  the  missionaries, 
but  even  those  who  sought  most  lealously  fidled  to 
induce  the  majority  of  thdr  flock  to  observe  its  pro- 


vimons.  At  the  same  time  the  hate  of  the  pagans  was 
reawakened,  enkindled  by  the  old  chaise  that 
Christianity  was  the  enemy  of  the  national  rites,  and 
the  neophytes  beftan  to  be  the  objects  of  persecutions 
to  which  K'ang-hi,  hitherto  so  well-disposed,  now  gave 
almost  entire  fiberty.  Clement  XI  sought  to  lemiedy 
this  critical  mtuation  by  sending  to  C£ina  a  second 
legate,  John-Ambrose  Meszabarba,  whom  he  niuned 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  This  prdate  sailed  from 
Lisbon  on  25  March,  1720,  reaching  Macao  on  26 
September,  and  Canton  on  12  October.  Admitted, 
not  without  difficulty,  to  Peking  and  to  an  audience 
with  the  emperor,  the  legate  could  only  prevent  his 
immediate  dismissal  and  the  ezpukdon  of  all  the  mis- 
sionaries by  making  known  some  alleviations  of  the 
Constitution  "Ex  ill&  die",  which  he  was  authorised 
to  offer,  and  allowing  K'ang-hi  to  hope  that  the  pope 
would  grant  still  others.  Then  he  hastened  to  return 
to  Macao,  whence  he  addressed  (4  November,  1721) 
a  pastoral  letter  to  the  missionaries  of  China,  com- 
municating to  them  the  authentic  text  of  his  eight 
' '  permissions  "  relating  to  the  rites.  He  declared  that 
he  would  permit  nothing  forbidden  by  the  Constitu- 
tion; in  practice,  however,  his  concessions  rekuced  the 
rij^ur  of  the  pontifical  interdictions,  although  they 
did  not  produce  harmony  or  unitv  of  action  among  the 
apostolic  woricers.  To  bring  about  this  hi^ly  de- 
sirable result  the  pope  ordered  a  new  investigation, 
the  chief  object  ofwnich  was  the  legitimacy  and  op- 
portuneness of  Mezsabarba's  "permissions";  be^im 
by  the  Holv  Office  under  Clement  XII  a  conclusion 
was  reached  only  imder  Benedict  XIV.  On  11  July, 
1742,  this  pope,  Dy  the  Bull  "Ex  quo  singulari",  con- 
firmed and  reimposed  in  a  most  empti^tic  manner 
the  Constitution  "Ex  ill&  die",  and  condemned  and 
annulled  the  I'permissionB"  of  Mezzabarba  as  author- 
izing the  superstitions  which  that  Constitution 
Bou^t  to  destroy.  This  action  terminated  the  con- 
troversy among  Catholics. 

The  Holy  See  did  not  touch  on  the  purely  theoreti- 
cal questions,  as  for  instance  what  the  Chmeee  rites 
were  and  signified  according  to  their  institution  and 
in  ancient  times.  In  this  Father  Ricoi  may  have 
been  right;  but  he  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  as 
practised  in  modem  times  they  are  not  su^rstitious 
or  can  be  made  free  from  all  superstition.  The  popes 
declared,  after  scrapulous  investigations,  that  the 
ceremomes  in  honour  of  Confucius  or  ancestors  and 
deceased  relatives  are  tainted  with  superstition  to  such 
a  deipeee  that  they  cannot  be  purified.  But  the  error 
of  Ricci,  as  of  his  fellow-woricets  and  successors,  was 
but  an  error  in  judgment.  The  Holy  See  expressly 
forbade  it  to  be  said  that  they  approved  idolatry;  it 
would  indeed  be  an  odious  calumny  to  accuse  such  a 
man  as  Ricd,  and  so  many  other  holy  and  zealous 
missionaries,  of  having  approved  and  permitted  to 
their  neophvtes  practices  which  they  knew  to  be  super- 
stitions and  contrary  to  the  purity  of  reli^on.  De- 
spite this  error,  Matteo  Ricci  remains  a  splendid  type 
or  misdonaiy  and  founder,  unsurpassed  for  his  zealous 
intrepidity,  the  intelligence  of  tiie  methods  applied 
to  each  situation,  and  the  unwearying  tenadtv  with 
which  he  pursued  the  projects  he  undertook.  To  him 
belongs  the  glory  not  only  of  opening  up  a  vast 
enqnre  to  the  GcMpel,  but  of  simultaneously  making 
the  first  breach  in  that  distrust  of  strangers  wl^ca 
excluded  China  from  the  general  progress  of  the 
world.  The  establishment  of  the  Catholic  miamon 
in  the  heart  of  this  country  also  had  its  economic 
consequences:  it  lud  the  foundation  of  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  Far  East  and  the  West,  whic^ 
grew  with  the  progress  of  the  mission.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  detail  the  results  from  the  standpoint  at  t^e 
material  interests  of  the  whole  world.  Lasthr,  science 
owes  to  Father  Ricoi  the  first  exact  scientific  knowl- 
edge received  in  Europe  'concerning  China,  its  true 
geographical  situation,  its  ancient  civilization,  its  vast 
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and  curious  literature,  ite  social  organization  so  different 
from  what  existed  elsewhere.  The  method  instituted 
by  Ricci  necemitated  a  fundamental  studjy  of  this  hew 
world,  and  if  the  missionaries  who  have  smce  followed 
him  have  rendered  scarcely  less  service  to  science  than 
to  religion,  a  great  part  of  the  credit  is  due  to  Ricci. 

JMatteo  Ricci],  DdT  etttrata  della  Compaenia  di  Oimit  » 
emttaniti  nella  Citta  (MS.  of  Father  Ricci,  extant  in  the  archives 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus;  cited  in  the  foregoing  article  as  the 
Memoirs  of  Father  Ricci),  a  somewhat  free  tr,  of  this  work  is 
given  in  Trihault,  De  Christiana  expeditione  apud  Sina*  «v*- 
eepta  ab  Socit-tate  Jetu,  Ex  P,  Matthai  Ricci  eommentariis  libri, 
V  (Augsburg,  1615):  DB  UR8IS,  P.  Mathmt  Ricei,  S.J.  Rdacio 
eteripta  pelo  sen  companhdro  (Rome,  1910);  Babtou,  DdT 
Hisloria  della  Compagnia  di  Giesit.  La  Cina,  I-II  (Rome,  1663). 
Bartoli  is  the  most  accurate  biographer  of  Ricci;  D^OBiiUNB, 
La  vie  du  Phre  Uatthieu  Ricci  (Palis,  1693) ;  Natau,  /{  secondo 
Cmfucio  (Rome,  19(X));  Ventdbi,  L'apoHolalo  del  P.  M.  Ricei 

d.  C.  d.  O.  in  Cina  secondo  i  suoi  scritti  inediti  (Rome,  1910); 
Bbcckbb,  Le  Pire  Matthieu  Ricci  in  Etudes,  CXXIV  (Paris, 
1910),  5-27;  185-208;  751-79;  Ds  Backsr-Soumbbvooxl, 
Bibl.  des  (erimns  dslaC.de  J.,  VI,  1792-95.  Chinese  Rites. — 
Bbdcker  in  Vacant,  Diet,  de  Thiol,  eath.,  b.  v.  Ckinois  {Riles) 
and  worlcs  indicated;  Cobdier,  BiU.  Siniea,  II,  2iid  ed.,  869- 
925;  Ideu,  Hist,  des  relations  ds  la  Chine  atte  Us  puissances 
oecidenlaUs.  Ill  {Paris.  1902).  xxv.      Jobbvb  BrUCKIB. 

Rlccl,  SciPio.   See  Pistoia,  Synod  of. 

Riccioli,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  astronomer, 
b.  at  Ferrara  17  April,  1598;  d.  at  Bologna  25  June, 
1671.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  6  Oct.,  1614. 
After  teaching  philosophy  and  theology  for  a  number 
of  years,  chiefly  at  Parma  and  Bologna,  he  devoted 
himself,  at  the  request  of  his  superiors,  entirely  to  the 
study  of  astronomy,  which  at  that  time,  owing  to  the 
discoveries  of  Kepler  and  the  new  theories  of  (>>pemi- 
cuB,  was  a  subject  of  much  discussion.  Realizing 
the  many  defects  of  the  traditional  astronomy  in- 
herited from  the  ancients,  he  conceived  the  bold 
idea  of  undertaking  a  reconstruction  of  the  science 
with  a  view  to  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  con- 
temporary progress.  This  led  to  his  "Almagestum 
novum,  astronomiam  veterem  novamque  com- 
plectens"  (2  vols.,  Bologna,  1651),  considered  by 
many  the  most  important  literary  work  of  the  Jesuito 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  author  in 
common  with  many  scholars  of  the  time,  notably  in 
Italv,  reiected  the  Copemican  theory,  and  in  this 
work,  S(unittedly  of  great  erudition,  gives  an  elab- 
orate refutation  in  justification  of  the  Roman  De-' 
crees  of  1616  and  1633.  He  praises,  however,  the 
genius  of  Copernicus  and  readily  admits  the  value 
of  his  system  as  a  simple  hypothesis.  His  sincerity 
in  this  connexion  has  been  called  into  auestion  by  some, 

e.  g.  Wolf,  but  a  study  of  the  woit  shows  beyond 
doubt  that  he  wrote  from  conviction  and  with  the 
desire  of  making  known  the  truth.  Riccioli's  proj- 
ect also  included  a  comparison  of  the  unit  of  len^h 
of  various  nations  and  a  more  exact  determination 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  earth.  His  topographical 
measurements  occupied  him  at  intervals  between 
1644  and  1656,  but  defects  of  method  have  rendered 
his  results  of  but  little  value.  His  most  important 
contribution  to  astronomy  was  perhaps  his  detailed 
telescopic  study  of  the  moon,  made  in  collaboration 
with  P.  Grimaldi.  The  latter's  excellent  lunar  map 
was  inserted  in  the  "Almagestum  novum",  and  the 
lunar  nomenclature  they  adopted  is  still  in  use.  He 
also  made  observations  on  Saturn's  rin^,  though  it 
was  reserved  for  Huyghens  to  determme  the  true 
ring-structure.  He  was  an  ardent  defender  of  the 
new  Gregorian  calendar.  Though  of  delicate  health, 
Riccioli  was  an  indefatigable  worker  and,  in  spite  of 
his  opposition  to  the  Copemican  theory,  rendered 
valuable  services  to  astronomy  and  also  to  geography 
and  chronology.  His  chief  works  are:  "Geograpmie 
et  hydrographitB  refonnatse  libri  XII"  (Bologna, 
1661);  "Astronomia  reformata"  (2  vols.,  Bologna, 

1665)  ;   "VindicitB  calendarii  gregoriani"  (Bologna, 

1666)  ;  "Chronologia  reformata'^  (1669);  "Tabula 
Utitudinum  et  longitudinum"  (Vienna,  1689). 


SoinntRTOOCL,  BM.  de  la  C.  de  J.,  VI  (Paiis,  1806),  1795; 
Delahbbe,  Hist,  de  fAstronomis  Modems,  It  (Paris,  1821),  274; 
WoLr,  Oesdi.  d.  Astronamie  (Munich,  1877),  434;  Waub,  CaOuUe 
Chitrohmen  in  Seienee  (2nd  series,  Philadelphia,  ISOO);  Jjon- 
uaiBB.  Natur.  u.  Offenbearmig,  XLVII,  66  mq. 

H.  M.  Brock. 

Hice,  Edhttnd  Ionatitis,  foimder  of  the  Institute 
of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  (better  known  « 
as  "Irish  Christian  Brothers"),  b.  at  Callan,  Co.  Kil- 
kenny, 1762;  d.  at  Waterford,  1844.  He  was  edu- 
catea  in  a  Catholic  school  which,  despite  the  provi- 
sions of  the  iniquitous  penal  laws,  the  authorities 
suffered  Co  exist  in  the  City  of  Kilkenny.  In  1779  he 
entered  the  business  house  of  his  uncle,  a  large  export 
and  import  trader  in  the  City  of  Waterford,  and,  after 
the  latter's  death,_  became  sole  proprietor.  As  a 
citizen  he  was  distinguished  for  his  probity,  charity, 

and  piety;  he  was  

an  active  member 
of  a  society  estab- 
lished in  the  city 
for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  About  1794 
he  meditated  en- 
tering  a  conti- 
nental convent, 
but  his  brother, 
an  Augustinian 
who  had  but  just 
returned  from 
Rome,  discoun- 
tenanced the  idea. 
Rice,  thereupon, 
devoted  himself  to 
the  extension  of 
his  business.  Some 
years  later,  how- 
ever, he  again  de- 
sirea  to  become  a 
religious.  As  he 
was  discussing  the 
matter  with  a 
friend  of  his,  a  sister  of  Bishop  Power  of  Waterford, 
a  band  of  ragged  boys  passed  by.  Pointing  to 
them  Miss  Power  exclaimed:  "What!  would  you 
bury  yourself  in  a  cell  on  the  continent  rather  than 
devote  your  wealth  and  your  life  to  the  spiritual  and 
material  interests  of  these  poor  youths?  "  The  words 
were  an  inspiration.  Rice  related  the  incident  to  Dr. 
Lanigan,  bishop  of  his  native  Diocese  of  Ossory,  and 
to  others,  all  of  whom  advised  him  to  undertake  the 
mission  to  which  God  was  evidently  calling  him. 
Rice  settled  his  worldly  affairs,  his  last  year's  business 
(1800)  being  the  most  lucrative  one  he  bad  known, 
and  commenced  the  work  of  the  Christian  schools. 

Assisted  by  two  young  men,  whom  he  paid  for  their 
services,  he  opened  his  first  school  in  Waterford  in 
1802.  InJuneof  this  year  Bishop  Hussey  of  Waterford 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  schoolhouse  on  a  site 
which  he  named  Mount  Sion.  The  building  was  soon 
ready  for  occupation,  but  Rice's  assistants  had  fled 
and  could  not  be  induced  to  return  even  when  offered 
higher  salaries.  In  this  extremity  two  young  men 
from  Callan  offered  themselves  as  fellow-labourers. 
Other  workers  soon  gathered  round  him,  and  by  1806 
Christian  schools  were .  established  in  Waterford, 
Carrick-on-Suir,  and  Dungarvan.  The  communities 
adopted  a  modified  form  of  the  Rule  of  the  Presenta- 
tion Order  of  nuns,  and,  in  1808,  pronounced  their 
vows  before  Bishop  Power.  Houses  were  established 
in  Cork,  Dublin,  Limerick,  and  elsewhere.  Though 
the  brothers,  as  a  rule,  made  their  novitiate  in  Mount 
Sion  and  regarded  Rice  as  their  father  and  model,  he 
was  not  their  superior;  they  were  subject  to  the 
bishops  of  their  respective  dioceses.  In  1817,  on  the 
advice  of  Bishop  Murray,  coadjutor  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  of  Father  Kenny,  S.J.,  a  special 
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ttknd,  Rice  applied  to  the  Holy  See  for  approtmtion 
and  a  constitution  for  his  society.  In  1820  Pius  VII 
formally  confirmed  the  new  congregation  of  "Fratres 
Monacni"  by  the  Brief  "Ad  pastoralis  dimitatia 
fasU^um".  This  was  the  first  confirmation  dv  the 
Churoh  of  a  congregation  of  religious  men  in  Ireland. 
Brother  Bice  was  unanimously  elected  superior  ^en- 
eni  by  the  members.  All  the  houses  were  muted 
except  the  house  in  Cork,  where  Bishop  Murphy  re- 
fused his  consent.  Later,  however,  m  1826,  the 
Brothers  in  Cork  attained  the  object  of  their  desire, 
but  one  of  their  number,  preferring  the  old  condition 
of  things,  offered  his  services  to  the  bishop,  who 
placed  nim  in  charge  of  a  school  on  the  south  side  of 
the  dtjy.  This  secession  of  Br.  Austin  Reardon  was 
the  origin  of  the  teaching  congregation  of  the  Pres- 
entation Brothers.  The  confirmation  of  the  new 
Institute  attracted  considerable  attention,  even  out- 
side of  Ireland,  and  many  presented  themselves  for  the 
novitiate.  The  founder  removed  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Dublin. 

At  this  time  the  agitation  for  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion was  at  its  height  and  the  people  were  roused  to 
indignation  by  the  reports  of  tne  proselytising  prac- 
tices carried  oil  in  the  Government  schools.  Brother 
Rice  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  "Catholic 
Model  School".  The  "Liberator"  enta«d  warmly 
into  his  scheme,  and  procured  a  grant  of  £1500  from 
the  Catholic  Association  in  aid  of  the  proposed  build- 
ing. On  St.  Columba's  day,  1828,  Daniel  O'Connell 
laid  the  foundation  stone,  in  North  Richmond  Street, 
Dublin,  of  the  famous  school,  since  known  as  the 
"O'Connell  Schools".  In  his  speech  on  the  occasion 
he  referred  to  Brother  Rice  as  "  My  old  friend,  Mr. 
Rice,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Monks  of  the  west".  The 
founder  resigned  his  office  in  1838  and  spent  his  re- 
maining years  in  Mount  Sion.  Before  his  death  he 
saw  eleven  communities  of  his  institute  in  Ireland, 
eleven  in  England,  and  one  in  Sydney,  Australia,  while 
appHcations  for  foundations  had  been  received  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  and  from  bishops  in 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  other  places. 

Patrick  J.  Hennssst. 

Richard,  a  Friar  Minor  and  preacher,  iqspearing  in 
history  between  1428  and  1431,  whose  origin  and 
nationality  are  unknown.  He  is  sometimes  called  the 
disciple  of  St.  Bemardine  of  Sienna  and  of  St.  Vincent 
Ferrer,  but  probably  only  because,  like  the  former,  he 
promoted  the  veneration  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus 
and,  like  the  latter,  announced  the  end  of  the  world  as 
near.  In  1428  Richard  came  from  the  Holy  Land  to 
France,  preached  at  Troyes,  next  year  in  Paris  during 
ten  days  (16-26  April)  every  morning  from  about  five 
o'clock  to  ten  or  eleven.  He  had  such  a  sway  over 
his  numerous  auditors  that  after  his  sermons  the  men 
burned  their  dice,  and  the.  women  their  vanities. 
Having  been  threatened  by  the  Faculty  of  Theology 
on  account  of  his  doctrine — perhaps,  also,  because  he 
was  believed  to  favour  Charles  VII,  King  of  France, 
whilst  Paris  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  English — 
he  left  Paris  suddenlv  and  betook  himself  to  ^Idans 
and  Troyes.  In  the  latter  town  he  first  met  Bl.  Joan 
of  Arc.  Having  contributed  much  to  the  submission 
of  Troyes  to  Charles  VII,  Richard  now  followed  the 
French  anny  and  became  confessor  and  chaplain  to 
Bl.  Joan.  Home  differences,  however,  arose  oetween 
the  two  on  account  of  Catherine  de  la  Rochelle,  who 
was  protected  by  the  friar,  but  scomol  by  Joan. 
Richard's  name  figures  also  in  the  proceedings  against 
Bl.  Joan  of  Arc  in  1431 ;  in  the  same  year  he  preached 
the  Lent  in  Orltens  and  shortly  after  was  interdicted 
from  preaching  by  the  inouisitor  of  Poitiers.  No 
trace  of  him  is  found  after  this. 

DC  Kbktai.,  Jmnn*  cTAre  tt  let  Franciteaitu  (Vanvea,  1893) ; 
DnocT,  Jtamu  tAre  (Paru,  lflOfi-07),  I,  SM-97  and  nusim: 
Wauon,  JmrnttAn  (Paris,  1883),  12S,  200,  261. 

ijvAKIUS  OlIOER. 


Blchard  I,  Ema  or  England,  b.  ai  Oxford,  6 
Sept.,  1157:  d.  at  Chaluz,  France,  6  April,  1199;  was 
known  to  the  minstrels  of  a  later  age,  rather  than  to 
his  contemporaries,  as  "Coeur-de-Uon".  He  was 
only  the  second  son  of  Henry  II.  but  it  was  part  of 
his  father's  policy,  holding,  as  he  did,  contmental 
dominions  of  great  extent  and  little  mutual  cohesicm, 
to  assign  them  to  his  children  during  his  own  life- 
time and  even  to  have  his  sons  brought '  up  among 
the  people  they  were  destined  to  govern.  To  Richu3 
were  allotted  the  territories  in  the  South  of  France 
belonging  to  his  mother  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  and 
before  he  was  sixteen  he  was  inducted  as  Duke  of 
that  province.  It  was  a  weak  point  in  the  old  King's 
management  of  his  sons,  that,  while  dazzling  them 
with  brilliant  prospects,  he  invested  them  witii  very 
little  of  the  suDetance  of  power.  In  1173  the  young 
Henry,  who,  following  a  Uerman  usage,  had  already 
been  crowned  king  m  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
broke  out  into  open  revolt,  being  instigated  thereto 
by  his  father-in-law,  Louis  VII,  King  of  France. 
Under  the  influence  of  their  mother  Eleanor,  who 
bitterly  resented  her  husband's  infidelities,  Geoffrey 
and  Richard  in  1173  also  threw  in  their  lot  with  the 
rebel  and  took  up  arms  against  their  faUier.  Allies 
gathered  round  them  and  the  situation  grew  so 
threatening,  that  Henry  II  thought  it  well  to  propi- 
tiate heaven  by  doing  penance  at  the  tomb  of  tne 
martyred  Archbishop  St.  Thomas  (11  July,  1174). 
By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  on  the  very  next  day, 
a  victory  in  Northumberland  over  William,  King  of 
Scotland,  disposed  of  Henry's  most  formidable  op- 
ponent. Returning  with  a  larae  force  to  France,  the 
King  swept  all  before  him,  ana  though  Rkhard  for  a 
while  held  out  alone  he  was  compelled  by  21  Sept.  to 
sue  for  for^veness  at  his  father's  feet. 

The  King  dealt  leniently  with  his  rebellious  chil- 
dren, but  this  first  outbreak  was  only  the  harbin^w 
of  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  disloyal  in- 
trigues, fomented  by  Louis  VII  and  by  his  son  and 
successor,  Philip  Augustus,  in  which  Richard,  who 
lived  almost  entirely  m  Guienne  and  Poitou,  was  en- 
gaged down  to  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  He 
acquired  for  himself  a  great  and  deserved  reputation 
for  knightly  prowess,  and  he  was  often  concerned  in 
chivalrous  exploits,  showing  much  energy  in  par- 
ticular in  protecting  the  pilgrims  who  passed  throu{di 
his  own  and  adjacent  territories  on  their  way  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  James  of  Compostella.  His  elder  brother 
Heniy  grew  jealous  of  him  and  insisted  that  Richard 
should  do  him  homage.  On  the  latter's  resistance 
war  broke  out  between  the  brothers.  Bertrand  de 
Bom,  Count  of  Hautefort,  who  was  Richard's  rivid 
in  minstrelsy  as  wdl  as  in  feats  of  arms,  lent  such 

g>werful  support  to  the  younger  Heniy,  that  the  old 
ing  had  to  intervene  on  Richard's  side.  The  death 
of  the  younger  Henry,  11  June.  1183,  once  more 
restorea  peace  and  made  Richarcl  heu-  to  the  throne. 
But  other  quarrels  followed  between  Richard  and 
his  father,  and  it  was  in  the  heat  of  the  most  desperate 
of  these,  in  which  the  astuteness  of  Philip  Augustus 
had  contrived  to  implicate  Heniy's  favourite  son 
John,  that  the  old  King  died  broken-hearted,  6  July, 
1189.  Despite  the  constant  hostilities  of  the  last 
few  years,  Richard  secured  the  succession  without 
difficulty.  He  came  quickly  to  England  and  was 
crowned  at  Westminster  on  3  Sept.  But  his  object 
in  visiting  his  native  land  was  less  to  provide  for  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  than  to  collect  resources 
for  the  projected  Crusade  which  now  appealed  to  the 
strongest,  if  not  the  best,  instincts  of  his  adventurous 
nature,  and  by  the  success  of  which  he  hoped  to 
startle  the  world.  Already,  towards  the  end  of  1187, 
when  the  news  had  reached  him  of  Saladin's  conquest 
of  Jerusalem,  Richard  had  taken  the  cross.  Philip 
Augustus  and  Henry  II  had  subsequently  followed 
his  example,  but  the  quarrels  which  had  supervened 
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had  so  far  prevented  the  realization  of  this  pioua 
design.  Now  that  he  was  more  free  the  young  King 
seems  to  have  been  conscientiously  in  earnest  in 
putting  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  before  every- 
thing aae.  Though  the  expedients  bv  which  he  set 
to  work  to  gather  every  penny  of  ready  money  upon 
whi6h  he  could  lay  hands  were  alike  unscrupulous 
and  imiMlitic,  there  is  something  which  commands 
respect  in  the  energy  which  he  threw  into  the  task. 
He  sold  sherifiFdomfi,  justiceships,  church  lands,  and 
appointments  of  all  kinds,  both  lay  and  secular,  prac- 
tically to  ^e  highest  bidder.  He  was  not  ungenerous 
in  providing  for  his  brothers  John  and  Geoffrey,  and 
he  showed  a  certain  prudence  in  exacting  a  promise 
from  them  to  remain  out  of  England  for  three  years, 
in  order  to  leave  a  free  hand  to  the  new  Chancellor 
William  of  Longchamp,  who  was  to  govern  England 
in  his  absence.  Unfortunately  he  took  with  him 
many  of  the  men,  e.  g.  Archbishop  Baldwin,  Hubert 
Walter,  and  Ranulf  Glanvill,  whose  statesmanship 
and  experience  would  have  been  most  useful  in 
govemine  England,  and  left  behind  many  restless 
spirits  like  John  himself  and  Longchamp,  whose 
energy  mi^t  have  been  serviceable  against  the  in- 
fidel. 

Already  on  11  Dec.,  1189,  Richard  was  ready  to 
cross  to  Calais.  He  met  Philip  Augustus,  who  was 
also  to  start  on  the  Crusadej  and  the  two  Kings  swore 
to  d^end  each  other's  donunions  as  they  would  their 
own.  The  stoiy  of  the  third  Crusade  has  already 
bem  told  in  some  detail  (see  vol.  IV,  p.  540).  It  was 
September,  1190,  before  Richard  reached  Marseilles; 
he  pushed  on  to  Mesana  and  waited  for  the  spring. 
There  miserable  quarrels  occurred  with  Philip,  whose 
sister  he  now  refused  to  marry and  this  trouble  was 
complicated  by  an  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily, 
which  the  Empte>r  Henry  VI  watched  with  a  jealous 
^e,  and  which  later  on  was  to  cost  Richard  dear. 
%tting  sail  in  March,  he  was  driven  to  Cyprus,  where 
he  quarrelled  with  Isaac  Comnenus,  seized  the  island, 
and  married  Berengaria  of  Navarre.  He  at  last 
reached  Acre  in  June  and  after  prodigies  of  valour 
captured  it.  Philip  then  returned  to  France  but 
Richard  made  two  desperate  efforts  to  reach  Jeru- 
salem, the  first  of  which  might  have  succeeded  had 
he  known  the  panic  and  weakness  of  the  foe.  Saladin 
was  a  worthy  opponent,  but  terrible  acts  of  cruelty 
as  well  as  of  chivaby  took  place,  notably  when 
Richard  slew  his  Saracen  prisoners  in  a  fit  of  passion. 
In  July.  1192,  further  effort  seemed  hopeless,  and  the 
Kingoi  England's  presence  was  badly  needed  at  home 
to  secure  his  own  dominions  from  the  treacherous 
intrigues  of  John.  Hastening  back  Richard  was 
wrecked  in  the  Adriatic,  and  falling  eventually  into 
the  hands  oi  Leopold  of  Austria^  he  was  sold  to  the 
Emperor  Henry  VI,  who  kept  him  prisoner  for  over 
a  year  and  extorted  a  portentous  ransom  which  Eng- 
land was  racked  to  pay.  Recent  investigation  has 
shown  that  the  motives  of  Henry's  conduct  were  less 
vindictive  than  political.  Richard  was  induced  to 
surrender  England  to  the  Emperor  (as  John  a  few 
years  later  was  to  make  over  England  to  the  Holy 
See),  and  then  Henry  conferred  the  kingdom  upon 
his  captive  as  a  fief  at  the  Diet  of  Mainz,  in  Feb., 
1194  (see  Bloch,  "Forschungen'',  Appendix  IV), 
Despite  the  intngues  of  King  Philip  and  John, 
Richard  had  loyal  friends  in  England.  Hubert 
Walter  had  now  reached  home  and  worked  energeti- 
cally with  the  Justices  to  raise  the  ransom,  while 
Eleanor  the  Queen  Mother  obtained  from  the  Holy 
See  an  excommunication  agtunst  his  captors.  Eng- 
land responded  nobly  to  the  appeal  for  money  and 
Richard  reached  home  in  March,  1194. 

He  showed  little  gratitude  to  his  native  land,  and 
after  spending  less  than  two  months  there  quill<Hi 
it  for  his  foreign  dominions  never  to  return.  Still, 
in  Hubert  Walter,  who  was  now  both  Archbishop  of 


Cantobury  and  Justiciar,  he  left  it  a  capable  gov- 
ernor. Hubert  tried  to  wrug  unconstitaoonal  sup- 
plies and  service  from  the  impoverished  barons  and 
clergy,  but  failed  in  at- least  one  such  demand  before 
the  resolute  opposition  of  St.  Hugh  (>f  Unooln. 
Richard's  diplomatic  struggles  and  his  campaigns 
against  the  wilv  King  of  France  were  very  costly  but 
fairly  successful.  He  would  probably  have  triumphed 
in  the  end,  but  a  bolt  from  a  cross-bow  while  he  was 
besieging  the  castle  of  Chaluz  inflicted  a  mortal 
injury.  He  died,  after  recdving  the  last  sacraments 
with  sims  of  sincere  repentance.  In  spite  of  his 
peed,  ms  lack  of  principle,  and,  on  occaaons,  his 
ferocious  savagery,  Richard  had  many  good  instincts. 
He  thoroughly  reflected  a  man  of  fearless  integrity 
like  St.  Hi^  of  Lutoohi,  and  Bishop  Stubbs  says  of 
him  with  justice  that  he  was  perhaps  the  most  sin- 
cerely rel^ous  prince  of  his  family.  "He  heard 
Mass  daily,  and  on  three  occadons  did  penance  in  a 
very  remarkable  wii.y,  simply  on  the  impulse  of  his 
own  distressed  conscience.  He  never  showed  the 
brutal  profanity  of  John." 

Unnid  nd  all  other  (Undard  Hiatoiin  of  deal  fully 

with  toe  reicn  and  penoaal  character  of  Richard.  Datis,  A 
Hutam  0/  Sngland  in  Six  Vdumm,  II  (2nd  ed.,  London.  1909), 
and  AoAMa,  Tkt  PotiHeal  Hitlerf  tf  Sniland,  II  (London,  1905), 
may  be  vedaUy  reoommended.  The  Ptefaece  oontributed  by 
Biahop  Stubba  to  hia  editione  of  varioua  Chnniclea  in  the  R.  a. 
ate  aiao  very  valuable,  notably  those  to  Somt  of  Hotedm 
(London,  1868-71);  JioIpkifeDiMte  (187S);  and  B*tud»elof  Peltr- 
6orou0A  (1867).  Berideatheaeahould  be  mentioned  in  the  aamese- 
tiee  the  two  extiemely  important  volumea  of  ChronicUtand  Memo- 
riufa  of  tkt  Rtim  of  Ridiard  I  (London.  1864-65),  alao  edited  by 
Btubba;  the  tbana  Vila  8.  Huoonx*,  edited  by  Dimook,  1864; 
and  JtamfutpAt  i»  CogauhaU  Chromem  An^fiioanum,  ed.  Steven- 
aon,  1876.  see  alao  Noboatb,  Sngland  under  tlu  Angttin  KingM 
(London,  1889):  Luchjubc  aho  LATiaaa,  Hittoin  do  Franco 
(Paria,  1902):  'KmiUB,  Doo  RiiAard  Uuonhort  deulukt  Go- 
/anaeiuKafl  (Freiburf,  1893);  Bioca,  Fonehmiton  our  PoliUk 
Kaioort  Boinrieh  Vl  in  don  Jahren  1191-1104  (BerUn,  1892); 
Kindt,  OrHndo  dor  O^anoonodujl  Ridtard  I  ton  Bnaland  (Halle, 
1892);  and  enwdally  RAbsicbt,  Oeoeh.  d.  Kanigroick  Jonualem 
(Innabruek,  ISM). 

EbiRBBBT  ThUBSTON. 

Richard,  CHARLES-Loms.  theologian  and  publi- 
cist; b.  at  Blainville-sur-l'Elau,  in  Lorraine,  April, 
1711:  d.  at  Mons,  Belgium,  16  Aug.,  1794.  His 
family,  though  of  noble  descent,  was  poor,  and  he 
recdved  his  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
town.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  Order  of 
St.  Dominic  and,  after  his  religious  profession,  was. 
sent  to  study  theology  in  Paris,  where  he  received  the 
Doctorate  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  next  applied  himself 
to  preaching  and  the  defence  of  religion  against 
d'Alembert.  Voltaire,  and  their  confederates.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  forced  him  to  seek  refuge 
at  Mons,  in  Belgium.  During  the  second  invasion 
of  that  country  by  the  French,  in  1794,  old  age  pre- 
vented him  from  fleeing,  and,  though  he  eluded 
his  pursuers  for  some  time,  he  was  at  last  detected, 
tried  by  court  martial,  and  shot,  as  the  author  of 
"Paralfele  des  Juifs  qui  ont  crucifix  Jteus-Christ, 
avec  les  Fran^us  qui  ont  ex6cut£  leur  roi"(Mons, 
1794) .  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  "  Biblio- 
th^ue  sacr^e,  ou  dictionnaire  universelle  des  sciences 
ecclesiastiques"  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1760)  and  "Supple 
ment"  (Paris,  1765),  the  last  and  enlarged  ecution 
being  that  of  Paris,  1821-27, 29  vols.,  and"  Analyses- 
des  conciles  gdn^nuix  et  particuliers''  (6  vols.,  Paris, 
1772-77). 

MouLAaRT,  Ck.  L.  Richard  aui  dom  Prodigorordon  (Ratiabon, 
1870);  Nmnendator,  III  (3nl  ed.),  433-35. 

H.  J.  SCBROEDER. 

Blehard,  Gabbibl.  See  Detboit,  Diocbsb  or. 

Richard  Bere,  Bussbo.  See  Thohab  Johnson, 
BiiKssEn. 

Richard  d«  Buiy,  bishop  and  bibliophile,  b.  near 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk,  England,  24  Jan.,  1286; 
d.  at  Auckland,  Durham,  England,  24  April,  1345. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Aungerville,  but  was 
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Seal  or  Richard  de  Burt 


named  after  his  birthplace.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  became  a  Benedictine.  Having  been  appointed 
tutor  to  Prince  Edward,  eon  of  Edwaurd  II  and  uabella 
of  France,  he  was  exposed  to  some  danger  during  the 
stormy  scenes  that  led  to  the  deposition  of  the  king. 
On  the  accession  of  his  pupil  to  tne  throne  (1327),  de 
Burv  eventually  rose  to  be  Bishop  of  Duriiam  (1333), 
Hign  Chancellor  (1334),  and  Treasurer  of  En^and 
(1336).  He  was  sent  on  two  embassies  to  John  XXII 
at  Avignon,  and  on  one  of  his  visits,  probably  in  1330, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  poet  Petrarch.  He 

continued  to  en- 
joy the  favour  of 
the  king,  and  in 
his  later  yean  took 
a  prominent  part 
in  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  with 
Scotland  and 
France.  He  died 
at  his  manor  of 
Auckland,  and  was 
buried  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Dur- 
ham. He  founded 
Dtirham  College 
at  Oxford,  and  ac- 
cording to  tradi- 
tion bequeathed  to 
its  libnu^  most  of 
the  books  which 
he  had  spent  his 
life  in  collecting. 
There  they  re- 
mained until  the 
dissolution  of  the 
College  by  Henry 
VIII.  They  were 
then  scattered,  some  going  to  Balliol  College,  others  to 
the  univernty  (Duke  Humphrey's)  library,  and  still 
othen  passing  into  the  possession  ol  Dr.  George  Owen, 
the  purchaser  of  the  site  whereon  the  dissolved  college  ' 
had  stood.  These  books  were  of  course  all  in  manu- 
script, for  the  art  of  printing  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

Bale  mentions  three  of  de  Bury's  works,  namely: 
"FhUobiblon":  "EpistolteFamiliarium";  and"Qr»- 
tionesadPrindpes".  It  is  by  the  "Philobiblon"  that 
he  is  principally  remembered.  It  was  first  printed  at 
Cologne  in  1473,  then  at  Spires  in  1483,  in  Paris  in 
1500,  and  at  O^rford  in  1508-99.  Subsequent  editions 
were  made  in  Germany  in  1610, 1614, 1674,  and  1703, 
and  in  Paris  in  1856.  It  was  translated  into  F.nglish 
in  1832  by  J.  B.  Inglis,  and  of  this  translation  a  reprint 
was  made  at  Albany,  New  York,  in  1861.  The  stand- 
ard Latin  text — the  result  of  a  collation  of  28  manu- 
scripts and  of  the  printed  editions — was  established  by 
Ernest  C.  Thomas  and  edited  by  him,  with  English 
translation,  in  1888.  A  reprint  of  Thomas's  transla- 
tion appeared  in  the  "Past  and  Present"  Library  in 
1905. 

Bishop  Richard  had  a  threefold  object  in  writing  the 
"Philobiblon":  he  wished  .to  inculcate  on  the  ckrgy 
the  pursuit  of  learning  and  the  cherishing  of  boolu-as 
its  receptacles;  to  vmdicato  to  his  contemporaries 
and  to  posterity  his  own  action  in  devoting  so  mudi 
time,  attention,  and  money  to  the  acquisition  of  books; 
and  to  give  directions  for  the  management  of  the  li- 
brary which  he  raoposfed  to  establish  at  Duriiam 
College,  Oxford.  The  work  is  important  for  its  side- 
lights on  the  state  of  learning  and  manners  and  on  the 
habits  of  the  clergy  in  fourteenth-century  England. 
He  is  the  true  type  of  the  book-lover.  He  had  a 
library  in  each  of  his  residences.  Ccmspicuous  inhis 
legacy  are  Greek  and  Hebrew  grammara.  He  did  not 
despise  the  novelties  of  the  modems,  but  he  preferred 
the  well-tested  labours  ot  the  ancients,  and,  while  he 


did  not  neglect  the  poets,  he  had  but  little  use  for  law- 
books. He  kept  copyists,  scribes,  binders,  ooirectois, 
and  illuminators,  and  he  was  particularly  careful  to 
restore  defaced  or  battered  texts.  His  directions  for 
the  lending  and  care  of  the  books  intended  for  hia 
college  at  Oxford  are  minute,  and  evince  considerable 
practical  forethought.  His  humility  and  simple  f^th 
are  shown  in  the  concluding  chapter,  in  which  he 
acknowledges  his  sins  and  asks  the  future  students  of 
his  college  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

Bale.  Seriptorum  Itluatrium  nwjorit  Britannia,  quam  nunc 
Atieliam  M  Seoliam  toeant,  Calalotut  (Bwle,  1557);  Wabton, 
Hittory  of  Snalith  Pottry,  T,  146;  IIai.laii.  Introduction  to  A* 
Literature  of  Surope  in  the  FiJteetUh,  Sixteenth,  and  Setenleenik 
Centuriee;  Tbohab,  The  Philobiblon  nevly  translated,  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Love  of  Booki  in  the  Poet  and  Preeent 
Library  (1606);  SuRTSKB  Socirrr,  edition  of  Seriptoree  Tree; 
Whabtok,  Anifiia  Saera;  Camhridqe  Modem  Hietorn,  I,  zvii; 
The  Cambridte  Hietory  of  Enelith  Lilerature,  II,  410;  Bladci, 
Th»  Snemiet  of  Boofa;  Clark,  The  Can  of  Book*. 

P.  J.  Lennox. 

Richard  de  1»  Vergiu,  Frantoib-Marie-Bbn- 
JAHiN,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  b.  at  Nantes,  1  March, 
1819 ;  d.  in  Paris,  28  Januanr,  1908.  Educated  at  the 
Seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice  he  became  in  1849  secre- 
tary to  Bishop  Jacquemet  at  Nantes,  then,  from  1860 
to  1869,  vicar-general.  In  1871  he  became  Bishop 
of  Belley  where'  he  began  the  process  for  the  beatifi- 
cation of  the  Cur6  d'Ars.  On  7  May,  1875,  he  became 
coadjutor  of  Cardinal  Guibert,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
whom  he  succeeded  8  July,  1886,  becoming  cardinal 
with  the  title  of  Santa  Maria  in  Via,  24  May,  1889. 
He  devoted  much  enerjnr  to  the  completion  of  the 
Basilica  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Montmartre,  which 
he  consecrated.  Politically,  Cardinal  Richwd  waa 
attached  by  ties  of  esteem  and  sympathy  to  the 
Monarchist  Catholics.  In  1892,  when  Leo  XIII 
recommended  the  rallying  of  Catholics  to  the  Repub- 
lic (see  France,  The  Third  Republic  and  the  Chwih  in 
France),  the  cardinal  created  the  "Union  of  Christian 
France"  (Union  de  la  France  Chrttienne),  to  unite  all 
Catholics  on  the  sole  basis  of  the  defence  of  religion. 
The  Monarchists  opposed  this  "rallying"  (R<Miement) 
with  the  policy  which  this  imion  represented,  and  at 
last,  at  the  pope's  deare,  the  union  was  dissolved. 
On  many  occasions  Cardinal  Richard  spoke  in  defence 
of  the  religious  congregations,  and  Leo  XIII  addressed 
to  him  a  Tetter  (27  December,  1900)  on  the  religious 
who  were  menaced  by  the  then  projected  Law  M  As- 
sociations. In  the  domain  of  hagiography  he  earned 
distinction  by  his  "Vie  de  la  bienheureuse  F^ancoise 
d'Amboise"  (1865)  and  "Sainto  de  I'dglise  de  Bre- 
taine"  (1872). 

L'tpiteopal  frantaii,  ISOt-lBOS,  s.  v.  BeUey,  Pariej  LacA- 
mnR,  L'Egliee  de  franco  tout  la  troieitm*  r*pubUque,  II  (Paris, 
1810).  GXORQES  GOTAU. 

Blehard  de  Wy<die,  Saint,  bishop  and  confessor, 
b.  about  1197  at  I^itwich.  Worcestershire,  from  which 
his  surname  is  derived;  d.  3  April,  1253,  at  Dover. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Richard  and  Alice  de 
Wyche.  His  father  died  while  he  was  still  young  and 
the  family  property  fell  into  a  state  of  great  dilapida- 
tion. His  elder  brother  offered  to  resign  the  iidieri- 
tance  to  him,  but  Richard  refused  the  offer,  althou^ 
he  undertook  the  management  of  the  estate  and  soon 
restored  it  to  a  good  condition.  He  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  and  two  companions  lived  in  such  poverty 
that  they  had  only  one  tunic  and  hooded  gown  be- 
tween them,  in  which  they  attended  lectures  by  turns. 
He  then  went  to  Paris  and  on  his  return  proceeded 
Master  of  Arts.  At  Bologna  he  studied  canon  law,  in 
which  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  and  was  elected 
Chancellor  of  the  Umversity  of  Oxford. 

His  learning  and  sanctity  were  so  famed  that 
Eldmund  Rich,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  and  Robert 
Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lmcoln,  both  offered  him  the 
post  of  chancellor  of  their  respective  dioceses.  Richard 
accepted  the  archbishop's  offer  nod  thenceforward 
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became  St.  Edmund's  intimate  friend  and  follower. 
He  approved  the  archbitdiop's  actioQ  in  opposing  the 
king  on  the  question  of  the  vacant  sees,  accompanied 
him  in  his  «dle  to  Pontigny,  was  present  at  Soiasy 
when  he  died,  and  made  hmi  a  model  in  life.  Richard 
■upplkd  Matthew  Pans  with  material  for  his  biogra- 
phy, and,  after  attending  the  translation  of  his  relics 
to  Pontigny  in  1249,  wrote  an  account  of  the  incident 
in  a  letter  published  by  Matthew  Paris  (Histoiia 
major,  V,  Vl).  Retiring  to  the  house  of  the  Domini- 
cans at  Orleans,  Richanl  studied  theology^  was  or- 
^unedpriest,  and,  after  founding  a  chapu  m  honour 
of  St.  Edmund,  returned  to  Enghuid  where  he  became 
Vicarof  Deal  and  Rector  of  Charring.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  induced  by  Boniface  of  Savoy,  the  new  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  resume  his  former  a&ee  <rf 
diancellor. 

In  1244  Ralph  Neville,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  died; 
the  election  of  Robert  Passelewe,  Archdeacon  of  Chi- 
ehester.  to  the  vacant  see,  was  quashed  by  Boniface  at 
a  Bynoa  of  his  suffragans,  held  3  June,  1244,  and  on  his 
recommendation  the  chapter  elected  Richard,  their 
choice  being  immediately  confirmed  by  the  arch- 
bishop. Henry  III  was  mdignant,  as  Robert  Passe- 
lewe was  a  favourite,  and  he  refused  to  surrender  to 
Richard  the  temporalities  of  his  see.  The  Saint  took 
his  case  to  Innocent  IV,  who  consecrated  him  in  per- 
son at  Lyons,  5  March,  1245,  and  sent  him  back  to 
England.  But  Heniy  was  immovable.  Thus  home- 
less in  his  own  diocese,  Richard  was  dependent  on  the 
charitv  of  his  derey,  one  of  whom,  Simon  of  Tarring, 
shared  with  him  the  little  he  possessed.  At  length,  m 
1246,  Henry  was  induced  by  the  threats  of  the  pope  to 
deliver  up  the  temporalities.  As  bishop,  Richard  lived 
in  great  austerity,  giving  away  most  of  nis  revenues  as 
alms.  He  compiled  a  number  of  statutes  which  regu- 
late in  great  detail  the  Uves  of  the  clergy,  the  celebra- 
tion of  Divine  service,  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, church  privil^es,  and  other  matters.  Every 
priest  in  the  diocese  wad  bound  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
these  statutes  and  bring  it  to  the  diocesan  synod  (Wil- 
kins,  "Concilia",  1, 088-93) ;  in  this  way  the  standard 
of  life  among  the  clergy  was  raised  considerably.  For 
the  better  maintenance  of  his  cathedral  Richard  insti- 
tuted a  yearly  collection  to  be  made  in  evenr  parish  of 
the  diocese  on  Easter  or  Whit  Sunday.  The  mendi- 
cant orders,  particularly  the  Domimcans,  received 
special  encouragement  m>m  him. 

In  1260  Richard  was  named  as  one  of  the  collectors 
of  the  subsidy  for  the  crusades  (Bliss,  "Calendar  of 
Papal  Letters",  I,  263)  and  two  years  later  the  king 
appointed  him  to  preach  the  crusade  in  London.  He 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  rouse  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  in  the  Dioceses  of  Chichester  and  Canterbury, 
and  while  journeying  to  Dover,  where  he  was  to  conse- 
crate a  new  churieh  dedicated  to  St.  Eldmund,  he  was 
taken  ill.  Upon  reaching  Dover,  he  went  to  a  hospital 
called  "Maison  Dieu",  performed  the  consecration 
ceremony  on  2  April,  but  died  the  next  morning.  His 
body  was  taken  back  to  Chichester  and  burieain  the 
cathedral.  He  was  solenmly  canonized  by  Urban  IV 
in  the  Franciscan  church  at  Viterbo,  1262,  and  on  20 
Feb.  a  papal  licence  for  the  translation  of  his  relics  to 
a  new  snrme  was  given;  but  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country  prevented  this  until  16  June,  1276,  when  the 
translation  was  performed  by  Archbishop  Kilwardby 
in  the  presence  of  Ekiward  I.  This  dirine,  which  stood 
in  the  feretory  behind  the  high  altar,  was  rifled  and 
destroyed  at  the  Reformation.  The  much-restored 
altar  tomb  in  the  south  transept  now  commonly 
aangned  to  St.  Richard  has  no  evidence  to  support  its 
claim,  and  no  relics  are  known  to  exist.  The  feast  is 
celebrated  on  3  April.  The  most  accurate  version  of 
St.  Richard's  will,  which  has  been  frequently  printed, 
ia  that  given  by  Blaauw  in  "Sussex  ArchKological 
Coneotioaa",  L  104-92,  with  a  translation  and  valu- 
i^le  noteB.   His  life  was  written  by  his  confessor 


Ralph  Boddns  shortly  after  his  canonisation  and 
another  short  fife,  compiled  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  printed  by  Capgrave.  Both  these  are  included  m 
the  notice  of  St.  Richard  in  the  Bollandist  "Acta 
Sanctorum". 

Habot,  Daerifint  calaUm*  of  MSS.  niaUng  (e  (k«  Awtorv  ^ 
Ortat  Brilainand  Ir^nd,  III  (londoa,  1871);  130-9;  Aela  SS., 
April,  I  (Venice,  17S8),  277-318;  CArouTa,  N<nt  Ugmda  Ati^Um 
(London,  1516),  269;  Pabib,  HiiUfria  major,  ed.  Masdxm  in  R.  8., 
II,  III  (troadon,  1866);  Annattt  manutta,  ed.  Luabd  ia  R.  S. 
(London,  1864);  Plom  kilcnarum,  ed.  locu  in  R.  S.,  II  (London. 
1890);  Rukaimr't  ChrmicU,  ed.  Rilet  in  R.  S.  (London,  1865); 
Tbtvct,  ed.  Boa,  ilnnolm  ux  ngum  AntKct  (London,  184S): 
Calmdar  of  Papal  Utttn,  ed.  Bum,  I  (London,  1893) ;  Vila  di  S. 
Rieardo  v—eno  d<  Cientria  (Milan,  1706) ;  Stcfbchb,  MemoriaU 
of  the  See  of  Chidueler  (London,  1876),  83-W,  contain*  the  bert 
modern  life;  Wallacb,  St,  Edmund  of  Canterbury  (London,  1893), 
196-205;  OAaqosT,  Hmry  III  and  the  Chwdt  (London,  1905), 
222,  343;  Cuixoinu,  Bnlanma  oanela  (London,  17419,  206-13; 
Staktoh,  Mtmaltn  rf Bnttand  and  WaUt  (London,  18S7),  141-3. 

G.  ROOKB  HODLBOTON. 

BiAhud  Fethenton,  Blessed,  priest  and  martyr, 
d.  at  Smitiifield,  30  July,  1540.  He  was  chaplain  to 
Catharine  of  Anigon  and  schoolmaster  to  her  daugh- 
ter, nincess  Mary,  afterwards  queen.  He  is  nuled 
saerte  lAeologia  Dodor  by  Pits  (De  illustribus  Anglia 
scriptoribus,  729).  He  was  one  of  the  theologiaas  ap- 
pointed to  defend  Queen  Catharine's  cause  in  the 
divorce  proceedings  before  the  legates  Wolsey  and 
Campeggio,  and  is  said  to  have  written  a  treatise 
"Contra  divortium  Henrici  et  CatharinSj  liber 
unus".  No  copy  of  this  woik  is  known  to  exist.  He 
took  part  in  the  session  of  Convocation  which  began 
in  April,  1529,  and  was  one  of  the  few  members  who 
refused  to  mg^  the  Act  declaring  Henry's  marriage 
with  Catharine  to  be  illegal  ah  initio,  through  the 
pope's  inability  to  grant  a  dispensation  in  such  a  case. 
In  1534  he  was  called  upon  to  take  the  Oath  of  Su- 
premacy and,  on  refusing  to  do  so,  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  13  Dee.,  1534.  He  seems  to  have  remained 
in  prison  till  30  July,  1540,  when  he  was  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered  at  Smithfield,  together  with  Uie 
Catholic  theologians,  Thomas  Abel  and  Edward 
Powell,  who  like  himself  had  been  coimcillors  to  Queen 
Catharine  in  the  divorce  proceedings,  and  three  here- 
tics, Barnes,  Garret,  and  Jerome,  condemned  for 
teaching  Zwinglianism.  All  six  were  drawn  throu|^ 
the  streets  upon  three  hurdles,  a  Catholic  and  a  heretic 
on  each  hurdle.  The  Protestants  were  burned,  and  the 
three  Catholics  executed  in  the  usual  manner,  their 
limbs  being  fixed  over  the  gates  of  the  city  and  thdr 
heads  being  placed  upon  poles  on  London  Bridge. 
Richard  was  beatified  by  Leo  XIII,  29  Dec.>  ;886. 

Pm,  De  Ubutribut  itnaim  teriploribue  (Puis,  1619),  729; 
Sahdbb,  tr.  Lewis,  Rite  and  Oro>M  of  the  Anolioan  8M»m  (Lon- 
don. 1877),  65,  67,  150;  BuBNCT,  Hietory  of  the  Reformation, 
ed.  PococK  (Ozfonl,  1865),  I,  260,  472,  686-67;  IT.  685,  563; 
TAHimi,  BMiolheea  BrilanniohHibemiea  (London,  1748),  278; 
Original  LeUere  ReloHte  to  the  Sr«<uA  Rtformatim  (Parkar  Siwiety, 
Cambridse,  1846),  I,  209;  Calendar  of  StaU  Paper;  Hem  YJlI, 
ed.  QAaunnB  (London,  1882.  1883,  1885),  Vf.  311,  IIM;  VII. 
630;  VIII,  666,  1001. 

G.  RooEB  HuDLBaroN. 

Blohard  Bussed.    See  Whuah 

Lact,  Blessbo. 

Hiduurd  of  CinnoMter,  chronicler,  d.  about 
1400.  He  was  the  compiler  of  a  chronicle  from  447  to 
1066,  entitled  "Speculum  Historiale  de  Gestis  Re^um 
Anglis ' ' .  The  woric,  which  is  in  four  books,  is  of  httle 
historical  value,  but  contains  several  charters  ptmted 
to  Westminster  Abbey.  Nothing  is  known  of  Richard's 
life  except  that  he  was  a  monk  of  Westminster,  who 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in  1391,  was  still  at 
Westminster  in  1397,  and  that  he  lay  sick  in  the  in- 
firmary in  1400.  Two  other  works  are  attributed  to 
him:  "De  0£5ciis",  uid  "Super  Symbolum  Majus  et 
Minus",  but  neither  ia  now  extant.  In  the  ei^teenth 
century  his  name  was  used  by  Charles  Bertram  as  the 
pretended  author  of  his  forgery  "Richardus  Copenen- 
sis  de  situ  Britannie",  which  deceived  Stukdey  and 
many  subsequent  antiquarians  and  historians,  inducl-' 
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ins  Lingard,  and  which  was  only  finally  exposed  by 
Woodward  in  1866-67.  This  spurious  chronicle,  how- 
ever, still  appears  under  Riohani's  name  in  Giles,  "Six 
Engliah  Chronicles"  (London,  1S72). 

meardi  Cieeatrmnt  Speeuhtm  uutoriaU,  ed.  Matok.  BoIU 
Serif  (London,  1863-88) ;  Stukelbt,  An  Account  of  Richard  of 
Cirmettttr  and  hit  mri*  (London,  1757);  Habdt,  CenTisUM 
Ca<aIg«M  (London,  1871);  Bmn  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  a.  ▼.;  Boi/- 
LAMDian,  CMofut  tod.  kagiog.  Lot.  B.  N.  (Paris,  1893). 

Edwin  BnaroN. 

BldMrd  at  ConnraU  (Richabd  Rurns,  Ruts, 
Roflso.  Rowsb). — ^The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
are  unknown,  but  he  was  still  living  in  1259.  He  was 
an  Oxford  Franciscan,  possibly  a  Master  of  Arts  of 
that  university,  who  had  studied  for  a  time  in  Paris 
(1238),  and  then  returned  to  Oxford.  He  was  chosen 
with  Haymo  of  Faversham  to  go  to  Rome  to  oppose 
the  ininister«eneral  Elias.  In  1250  he  was  lectiuring 
at  Oxford  on  the  "Sentences",  till  he  was  driven  away 
by  the  riots,  when  he  xetumea  to  Paris  and  continued 
lecturing  there,  gaining  the  title  PhiioMpkvs  Adtmror 
MIm;  but  aecordmg  to  Roger  Bacon  his  teaching  was 
very  mischievous,  and  produced  evil  results  for  the 
next  forty  years.  He  was  again  at  Oxford  in  1255  as 
regent-master  of  the  friars.  Several  works,  all  still 
in  MS.,  are  attributed  to  him.  These  are:  "Com- 
mentaries on  the  Master  of  the  Sentences",  a  work 
formerly  at  Assisi;  "Commentary  on  Bonaventure's 
third  book  of  Smtenees"  (Assisi);  and  a  similar  com- 
mentary on  the  fourth  book  (Assisi).  Pits  ("De 
illustribus  An^s  scriptoribus")  denies  his  identity 
with  Richard  Rufus  on  the  ground  that  Rufus  was 
bom  at  Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire,  and  not  in 
Cornwall. 

Monummla  Frundteana,  ed.  Bbbwbb  amd  Howlstt  in  R.  S. 
(London,  1858-82);  WAODmo,  Annal—  Uinorum,  IT  (Lyons  aod 
Rome,  1660);  2nd  ed.  (Rome,  1731-15);  snd  supplement  by 
Sbakalsa  01806)1  Pabximboh,  CaUtOanoa  Anglo- Minoritica 
(London.  1726):  Lrrru,  The  Orey  Priors  in  Oxford  (Ozfoid, 
1892);  DBMinJ,  Chartuiarium  C/ntMrnloKt  AirwMiuw  (Paris, 
1889) :  see  also  tr.  of  Tkomas  of  Eccuistom  by  Fa.  Cotbbbbt, 
Tk»  Frian  and  A«i>  Ihty  eome  to  England  (London,  1903),  and 
Tkt  CkrmMo  ti  Thamu  </  Xtdtlon  (London,  1909). 

.  Edwin  BiratoN. 

Biduurd  at  Mlddletown  (a  Media  Villa),  flour- 
ished at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  and  most  incidents  of  his 
life  are  unknown.  Middleton  Stoney  in  Oxfordshire 
and  Middleton  Cheyney  in  Northamptonshire  have 
both  been  suggested  as  his  native  place,  and  he  has 
also  been  claimed  as  a  Scotsman.  He  probably 
studied  first  at  Oxford,  but  in  1283  he  was  at  the 
University  of  Paris  and  graduated  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
in  that  vear.  He  entered  the  Franciscan  order.  In 
1278  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  general  of  his  order 
to  examine  the  doctrines  of  Peter  Ouvus,  and  the  same 
work  was  again  engaging  his  attention  in  1283.  In 
1286  he  was  sent  with  two  other  Franciscans  to  Naples 
to  undertake  the  education  of  two  of  the  sons  of 
Charles  II,  Ludwig,  afterwards  a  Franciscan,  and 
Robert.  After  the  defeat  of  Charles  bv  Peter  of 
Arragon  the  two  princes  were  carried  ss  hostages  to 
Barcelona  and  Richard  accompanied  them,  sharing 
their  captivity  till  their  release  in  1295.  The  rest  of 
his  life' lies  in  obscurity.  A  new  point  of  interest  at 
the  present  day  lies  in  the  fact  that,  medieval  scho- 
lastic though  he  was,  he  knew  and  studied  the  phe- 
nomena of  hypnotism,  and  left  the  results  of  his 
investigations  m  his  "Quodlibeta"  (Paris,  1519,  fol. 
90-8)  where  he  treats  of  what  would  now  be  termed 
attto-sugBestion  and  adduces  some  instances  of  tele- 
pathv.  His  works  include  "Super  sententias  Petri 
lx>mbardi",  written  between  1281  and  1285.  and  first 
printed  at  Venice,  1489;  "QusestionesQuodlibetales" 
in  MS.  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere;  "Quodlibeta  tria" 
printed  with  the  Sentences  at  Vemce,  1509;  "De 
gradibus  fonnarum"  in  MS.  at  Munich;  and  "Qu»- 
■tiones  disputate"  in  MS.  at  Assisi.  Other  works 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him  are:  "Super 


epistolas  Pauli";  "Super  evangelia";  "Super  distinc- 
tiones  decreti";  "De  ordine  judiciorum";  "De  cla- 
vium  sacerdotalium  potestate":  "Contra  Patrem 
Joannem  Olivum":  a  poem,  "De  oonoeptione  im- 
OAculata  Virginia  Maris";  three  MS.  sermons  now 
in  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale  (MS.  14947,  nos.  47, 
69,  98),  and  a  sermon  on  the  Ascension,  the  MS.  of 
which  IS  at  Elrlan^en.  Works  erroneously  ascribed 
to  him  are  a  treatise  on  the  rule  of  St.  Francis;  the 
"Quadragesimale"  which  was  written  by  Francis  of 
Asti;  the  completion  of  the  "Summa"  of  Alexander 
of  Hales,  ana  an  "Enxisitio  super  Ave  Maria", 
probably  by  Richard  of  .Saxony.  His  death  is  as- 
signed by  sotaie  to  1307  or  1308,  bv  Pits  to  1300,  by 
Parkinson  to  some  earlier  date  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  one  of  the  "Four  Masters",  the  expositors  of  the 
Rule  of  St.  Francis. 

Waddimo,  Annaia  JKinorum  (2nd  ed.,  Rome,  1731-4S),  and 
■upidement  by  Bbarauia  (1806) :  Pavkinsoh,  CoOeetoMs  ^ii«b- 
MtnoriHca  (London,  1728);  na  Mabtionx,  La  Scokutigue  ot  Iss 
tradition*  FrandMOttirm:  Richard  de  MiddUtom  in  Rome,  teion., 
oecUi,,  11  (1885) ;  PoBTAui,  L'hyjmoHtmt  au  moven  dgt:  Atiatmt 
tt  Ridari  UiddlMten  in  Studet  rtUg.  hit.  liU.,  LV  (1892); 
Chbtausb,  Mperloirt  da  tourcu  hiolorigun  du  Uoyn  Ago 
(Facia,  1901);  ^HoaroBo  in  Did.  NaL  Biog.  a.  t.  UiddUon. 

Edwin  Bubton. 

Biohard  ti  St.  ^etor,  theolo^an,  native  of 
Scotland,  but  the  date  and  place  of  us  buih  are  un- 
known; a.  1173  and  was  commemorated  on  10  Mai^ 
in  the  necrology  of  the  abbey.  He  was  professed  at 
the  monastery  of  St.  Victor  under  the  first  Abbot 
Gilduin  (d.  1155)  and  was  a  disciple  of  the  great 
mystic  Hugo  whoseprinciples  and  methods  he  sdopted 
am  elaborated.  His  career  was  strictly  monastic, 
and  his  relations  with  the  outer  world  were  few  ana 
sli{dit.  He  was  sub-prior  of  the  monasteiv  in  1169, 
and  subsequently  became  prior.  During  his  tenure 
of  the  latter  office,  serious  trouble  arose  in  the  com- 
munity of  St.  Victor  from  the  misconduct  of  the 
Finglish  Abbot  Ervisius,  whose  irregular- life  brought 
upon  him  a  personal  admonition  from  Alexander  UI, 
and  was  subsequently  referred  by  the  pope  to  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  imder  the  royal  authority;  after 
some  delay  and  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  abbot  his 
resignation  was  obtained  and  he  retired  from  the 
monastery.  A  letter  of  exhortation  was  addressed  by 
the  pope  to  "  Richard,  the  prior"  and  the  community 
in  1 170.  Richard  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any 
active  part  in  these  proceedings,  but  the  disturbed 
condition  of  his  surroimdings  may  well  have  accen- 
tuated his  desire  for  the  interior  solace  of  mystical 
contemplation.  Ervisius's  resignation  took  puice  in 
1172.  In  1165,  St.  Victor  had  been  visited  by  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  after  his  flisht  from  North- 
ampton; and  Richard  was  doubtless  one  of  the 
auoitors  of  the  discourse  deUvered  by  the  archbishop 
on  that  occasion.  A  letter  to  Alexander  HI,  dealing 
with  the  afFairs  of  the  archbishop,  and  simed  b^ 
Richard  is  extant  and  published  by  Migne.  like  his 
master,  Hugo,  Richard  may  probwly  have  had  some 
acquaintance  and  intercourse  with  St.  Bernard,  who 
is  thought  to  have  been  the_  Bernard  to  whom  the 
treatise  "De  tribus  appropriatis  personis  in  Trint- 
tate"  is  addressed.  His  reputation  as  a  theologian 
extended  far  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  monastery, 
and  copies  of  his  writings  were  eagerly  sou^t  by 
other  religious  houses.  Exclusively  a  theologian, 
unlike  Hugo,  he  aroears  to  have  had  no  interest  in 
philosophy,  and  took  no  part  in  the  acute  philosophi- 
cal controversies  of  his  tune;  but,  like  all  the  School 
of  St.  Victor,  he  was  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the 
didactic  and  constructive  methods  in  theology  which 
had  been  introduced  by  Abelard.  Nevertheless,  he 
regarded  merely  secular  learning  with  much  suspicion, 
holding  it  to  be  worthless  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  only 
an  occasion  of  worldly  pride  and  self-seeking  when 
divorced  from  the  knowledfce  of  Divine  thiiws.  Such 
learning  he  calls,  in  the  antithetical  style  whioh  char- 
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aoteriaes  all  his  writing, "  Sapientia  insipida  et  doctrina 
indocta";  and  the  profeeaor  of  such  leaming  is  "Cap- 
tator  fame,  neglector  conscientia".  Such  worldly- 
minded  persons  should  stimulate  the  student  of  sacred 
things  to  greater  efforts  in  his  own  higher  sphere — 
"When  we  consider  how  much  the  philosophers  of 
this  world  have  laboured,  we  should  be  ashamed  to  be 
inferior  to  them";  "We  should  seek  always  to  com- 
prehend by  reason  what  we  hold  by  faith." 

His  works  fall  into  the  three  classes  of  dogmatic, 
mystical,  and  exegetical.  In  the  first,  the  most' im- 
portant is  the  treatise  in  six  books  on  the  Trinity,  with 
the  supplement  on  the  attributes  of  the  Three  Persons, 
and  the  treatise  on  the  Incarnate  Word.  But  greater 
interest  now  belongs  to  his  mystical  theology,  which  is 
mainly  contained  m  the  two  books  on  mystical  con- 
templation, entitled  respectively  "Benjamin  Minor" 
and  "Benjamin  Major  ,  and  the  allegorical  treatise 
on  the  Tabernacle.  He  carries  on  the  mystical  doc- 
trine of  Hugo,  in  a  somewhat  more  detailed  scheme, 
in  which  the  successive  stages  of  contemplation  are 
described.  These  are  six  in  ntunber,  divided  equally 
among  the  three  powers  of  the  soul — ^the  imagination, 
the  reason,  and  the  intelligence,  and  ascendmg  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  visible  things  of  creation  to 
the  rapttire  in  which  the  soul  is  earned  "beyond  it- 
self" mto  the  Divine  Presence,  by  the  three  final 
stages  of  "Dilatio,  sublevatio,  alienatio".  This 
schematic  arrangement  of  contemplative  soul-states  is 
substantially  adopted  by  Gerson  m  his  more  systema- 
tic treatise  on  mystical  theologyt  who,  however,  makes 
the  important  reservation  that  the  distinction  between 
reason  and  intelligence  is  to  be  understood  as  func- 
tional and  not  real.  Much  use  is  made  in  the  mystical 
treatises  of  the  allegjorical  interpretation  of  Scripture 
for  which  the  Victorine  school  had  a  special  affection. 
Thus  the  titles  "Benjamin  Major"  ana  "  Minor"  refer 
to  Pb.  Ixvii,  "Benjamin  in  mentis  excessu".  Rachel 
represents  the  reason,  Lia  represents  charity;  the 
tabemacle  is  the  type  of  the  state  of  perfection,  in 
which  the  soul  is  the  dwelling-place  of  God.  In  like 
manner,  the  mystical  or  devotional  pomt  of  view  pre- 
dominates in  the  exegetical  treatises;  though  the 
critical  and  doctrinal  exposition  of  the  text  uso  re- 
ceives attention.  The  four  books  entitled  "  Tractatua 
exceptionum ",  and  attributed  to  Richard,  deal  with 
matters  of  secular  learning.  Eight  titles  of  works 
attributed  to  him  by  Trithemius  (De  Script.  Ecol.) 
refer  probably  to  MS.  fragments  of  his  known  woiks. 
A  "Liber  Penitentialis"  is  mentioned  by  MontfauQon 
as  attributed  to  a  "Ricardus  Secundus  a  Sancto 
Victore",  and  may  probably  be  identical  with  the 
treatise  "De  potestate  solvendi  et  ligandi"  above 
mentioned.  Nothing  is  otherwise  known  of  a  second 
Richard  of  St.  Victor.  Fifteen  other  MSS.  are  said 
to  exist  of  works  attributed  to  Richard  which  have 
appeared  in  none  of  the  published  editions,  and  are 
probably  spurious.  Eight  editions  of  his  works  have 
been  published:  Venice,  1506  (incomplete)  and  1502; 
Paris,  1518  and  1550;  Lyons,  1534;  Cologne,  1621; 
Rouen,  1650,  by  the  Canons  of  St.  Victor;  and  by 
Migne. 

HoooNiM,  Notice  nir  R.  dt  St.  Victor  in  P.  £.,  CXCVI;  EnocI/- 
BABDT,  R.  ton  St.  Victor  u.  J.  Ruusbrotk  (Erlangen,  1838); 
Vauoran,  Hourt  with  the  Myttict,  V  (London,  1893);  Inoe, 
Chrittian  ifyaticitm  (London,  1898);  De  Wclt,  Hitloire  de  la 
MUuophie  mtdihaU  (Louvain,  1905);  BuonaUici,  R.  di  San 
Viitoro—eaooi  di  iludio  tuUa  filotofia  mietim  del  tecotoXIHAlttri, 
1898) ;  TON  HOOEL,  The  Uyetical  Element  in  Religion  (London, 
1900);  Uhdsrhili.,  Myetieim  (London,  1911). 

A.  B.  Shabfb. 

Richard  BeynoIdB,  Biabbbo.  See  John  Houqh- 
TON,  Blessed. 

Rldhardaon  (alias  Anderson),  William,  Vener- 
able, last  martyr  under  Queen  Elizabeth;  b.  accord- 
ing to  Challoner,  at  Vales  in  Yorkshire  (i.  e.  presu- 
mably Wales,  near  Sheffield),  but,  according  to  the 
Valladolid  diaiy,  a  L«ncashire  man;  executed  at 


Tyburn,  17  Feb.,  1603.  He  arrived  at  R«ms  16  July, 
1592,  and  on  21  Aug.  following  was  sent  to  Valladolid, 
where  he  arrived  23  Dec.  Thence,  1  Oct.,  1594,  be  was 
sent  to  Seville  where  he  was  ordained.  According  to 
one  account  he  was  arrested  at  Clement's  Inn  on  12 
Feb.,  but  another  says  he  had  been  kept  a  close  pris- 
oner in  Newgate  for  a  week  before  he  was  condemned 
at  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  15  Feb.,  under  stat.  27Enis.,o. 
2,  for  being  a  priest  and  coming  into  the  realm.  He 
was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  trusted  friends  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  who  expedited  his  trial  and  execution 
with  unseemly  haste,  and  seems  to  have  acted  more  as 


a  public  prosecutor  than  as  a  judge.  At  his  execution 
he  showed  great  courage  and  constancy,  dying  most 
cheerfully,  to  the  edification  of  all  beholders.  One  of 


his  last  utterances  was  a  prayer  for  the  queen. 

QtLUiw,  Bibt.  Diet.  Bnf.  Calk..  V,  414;  Cbai.u>neb,  Mimimmy 
■  Pri—U,  I,  n.  134;  Calendar  State  Papere  Domettie,  1801-3  (Lon- 
don, 1870),  292,  ZOS,  300,  301,  302. 

John  B.  Wainewbight. 

Richard  Thirkcid,  Blessed,  martyr;  b.  at  Conia- 
cliffe,  Durham,  England;  d.  at  York,  29  May,  1583. 
From  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  in  1564- 
5,  he  went  to  Reims,  where  he  was  ordained  prieati  18 
April,  1579j  and  left  23  May  for  the  mission,  where  he 
mmistered  m  or  about  York,  and  acted  as  confessor  to 
Ven.  Margaret  Clitheroe.  On  the  eve  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, 1583,  he  was  arrested  while  visiting  one  of  the 
Catholic  prisoners  in  the  Ousebridge  KJdcote,  York, 
and  at  once  confessed  his  priesthood,  both  to  the 
pursuivants,  who  arrested  nim,  and  to  the  mayor 
before  whom  he  was  brought,  and  for  the  night  was 
lodged  in  the  house  of  the  high  sheriff.  The  next  day 
he  was  sent  to  the  Ousebridge  Kidcote.  On  27  May 
his  trial  took  place,  at  which  ne  managed  to  appear  in 
cassock  and  biretta.  The  charge  was  one  of  naving 
reconciled  the  queen's  subjects  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
He  was  found  guilty  on  27  May  and  condemned  28 
May.  He  spent  the  nig^t  in  instructing  his  fellow- 

Erisoners,  and  the  morning  of  his  condemnation  in  up- 
olding  the  faith  and  constancy  of  those  who  were 
brought  to  the  bar.  No  details  of  his  exedition  are 
extant:  six  of  his  letters  still  remain,  and  are  summar- 
ised by  Dom  Bede  Camm. 

Camh,  Liu*  of  the  EnoKeh  Uartyrt,  II  (London,  1901 — ), 
635-^53;  CBAUOHEn,  Misnonary  Prieete,  I,  no.  20;  Sotees,  Hie- 
tory  ef  Durham,  III  (London,  1820-40),  381. 

John  B.  Waxnewriobt. 

Bbfliard  Whiting,  Blessed,  last  Abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury and  martyr,  parentage  and  date  of  birth  un- 
known, executed  15  Nov.,  1539;  was  probably  edu- 
cated in  the  claustral  school  at  Glastonbury,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Cambridge,  graduating  as  M.A.  in  1483 
and  D.D.  in  1505.  If,  as  is  probable,  he  was  already 
a  monk  when  he  went  to  Cambridge  he  must  have 
received  the  habit  from  John  Selwood,  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury  from  1456  to  1493.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1500  and  priest  in  1501,  and  held  for  some 
years  the  office  of  chamberlain  of  his  monaster}'.  In 
February,  1525,  Richard  Bere,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
died,  and  the  community,  after  deciding  to  elect  his 
successor  per  formatn  compromuai,  which  places  the 
selection  in  the  hands  of  some  one  person  of  note, 
agreed  to  request  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  make  the  choice 
of  an  abbot  for  them.  After  obtaining  the  king's  per- 
mission to  act  and  giving  a  fortnight's  inquiir  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  Wolsey  on  3  March,  1525, 
nominated  Richard  Whiting  to  the  vacant  post.  The 
first  ten  years  of  Whiting's  rule  were  prosperous  and 
peaceful,  and  be  appears  m  the  State  papers  as  a  care- 
ful overseer  of  his  abbey  alike  in  spirituals  and  tem- 
porals. Then,  in  August,  1535,  came  the  first  "visi- 
tation" of  Glastonbury  by  Dr.  Lay  ton,  who,  however, 
found  all  in  good  order.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
abbot's  jurisdiction  over  the  town  of  Glastonbury  was 
suspended  and  minute  "injunctions"  were  given  to 
him  about  the  management  of  the  abbey  property; 
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but  then  and  more  than  once  during  the  next  few- 
years  he  was  assured  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
Bumressing  the  abbey. 

By  January,  1539,  Glastonbury  was  the  only  mon- 
astery left  in  Somerset,  and  on  19  September  m  that 
year  the  royal  commissioners,  Layton,  Pollard  and 
Moyle,  arrived  there  without  warning.  Whiting  hap- 
pened to  be  at  his  manor  of  Sharpham.  Thither  the 
commissioners  followed  and  examined  him  according 
to  certain  articles  received  from  Cromwell,  which  ap- 
parently dealt  with  the  question  of  the  succession  to 
the  throne.  The  abbot  was  then  taken  back  to 
Glastonbiuy  and  thence  sent  up  to  London  to 'the 
Tower  that  Cromwell  might  examine  him  for  himself, 
but  the  precise  charge  on  which  he  was  arrested,  and 
subsequently  executed,  remains  uncertain  though  his 
case  is  usually  referred  to  as  one  of  treason.  On  2 
October,  the  commissioners  wrote  to  Cromwell  that 
they  had  now  come  to  the  knowledge  of  "divers  and 
sundry  treasons  committed  by  the  Abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury", and  enclosed  a  "book"  of  evidences  thereof 
with  the  accusers'  names,  which  however  is  no  longer 
forthcoming.  In  Cromwell's  MS.^  "Remembrances", 
for  the  same  month,  are  the  entries:  "Item,  Certayn 
persons  to  be  sent  to  the  Towre  for  the  fiuther  exam- 
enacyon  of  the  Abbot  of  Glaston  .  .  .  Item. 
The.  Abbot  of  Glaston  to  (be)  tryed  at  Glaston' and 
also  executyd  there  with  his  complycys.  .  .  Item. 
Councillors  to  give  evidence  against  the  Abbot  of 
Glaston,  Rich.  Pollard,  Lewis  Forstew  (Forstell), 
Thos.  Moyle."  Marillac,  the  French  Ambassador, 
on  25  October  wrote:  "The  abbot  of  Glastonbury 
.  .  .  has  lately  been  put  in  the  Tower,  because,  in 
taking  the  Abbey  treasiu^,  valued  at  200,000  croint^ 
they  found  a  written  book  of  arguments  in  behalf  of 
queen  Katherine."  If  the  charge  was  high  treason, 
which  appears  most  probable,  then,  as  a  member  oi 
the  House  of  Peers,  Whiting  should  have  been  at- 
tainted by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  his  execution  was  an  accomplished  fact  b^ 
fore  Parliament  even  met.  In  fact  it  seems  clear  that 
his  doom  was  deliberately  wrapped  in  obscurity  by 
Cromwell  and  Henry,  for  Marillac,  writing  to  Francis 
I  on  30  November,  after  mentioning  the  execution  of 
the  Abbots  of  Reading  and  Glastonbury,  adds: 
"  could  learn  no  particulars  of  what  they  were  charged 
with,  except  that  it  was  the  relics  of  the  late  lord  mar- 
ouis  ;  which  makes  things  more  perplexing  than  ever. 
Whatever  the  charge,  however,  Whiting  was  sent 
back  to  Somerset  in  the  care  of  Pollard  and  reached 
Wells  on  14  November.  Here  some  sort  of  trial  ap- 
parently took  place,  and  next  day,  Saturday,  15  No- 
vember, he  was  taken  to  Glastonbury  with  two  of  his 
monks,  Dom  John  Thome  and  Dom  Roger  James, 
where  all  three  were  fastened  upon  hurdles  and 
dragged  by  horses  to  the  top  of  Tor  Hill  which  over- 
looks the  town.  Here  they  were  banged,  drawn  and 
ouartered.  Abbot  Whiting's  head  being  fastened  over 
we  gate  of  the  now  deserted  abbey  and  his  limbs  ex- 
posed at  Wells,  Bath,  Dchester  and  Bridgewater. 
Richard  Whiting  was  beatified  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  in 
his  decree  of  13  May,  1895.  His  watch  and  seal  are 
still  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Glastonbury. 
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Mchellwi,  Asmand-Jbam  ou  Plbsbib,  Cabdinal, 
DxTKS  DE,  French  statesman,  b.  in  Paris,  5  September. 
1585:  d.there4  December,  1642.  At  first  he  intended 
to  follow  a  military  career,  but  when,  in  1605ihis  brother 
Alfred  resigned  the  Bishomic  of  Lu^on  and  retired  to 
the  Grande  Chartreuse,  Richelieu  obtained  the  see 
from  Henry  IV  and  withdrew  to  the  ooimtry  to  take 
up  his  theological  studies  under  the  duection  of  Bishop 
Oosp^  of  Aire.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  on  17 
Apnl,  1607;  he  was  not  yet  twenty-two  years  old,  al- 
though the  Brief  of  Paul  V  dated  19  December,  1606, 
announcing  his  appointment  contains  the  statemmt: 
"in  v^esimo  tertio  statis  anno  tfmtum  constitutua". 
Mgr  Cacroix,  the  historian  of  RicheUeu's  youth,  be- 
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lieves  that  in  a  journey  made  to  Rome  at  the  end  of 
1606,  Richelieu  deceived  the  pope  as  to  his  afga,  but 
the  incident  is  still  obscure.  £a  nis  diocese,  Richelieu 
showed  great  seal  for  the -conversion  of  Protestants 
and  appointed  the  Oratorians  and  the  Capuchins  to 
give  missions  in  all  the  parishes.  Richelieu  repre- 
sented the  clergy  of  Poitou  in  the  States  Cjenerd  of 
1614,  when  his  pohtical  career  began.  There  he  was 
the  mouth-piece  of  the  Church,  and  in  a  celebrated 
discourse  demanded  that  bishops  and  prelates  be  sum- 
moned to  the  royal  councils,  that  the  distribution  of 
ecclesiastical  b«iefioes  to  the  laity  be  forbidden,  that 
the  Church  be  exempt  from  taxation,  that  Protestants 
who  usurped  churches  or  had  their  corel^onists 
interred  in  them  be  punished,  and  that  the  Decrees 
of  the  (Council  of  Trent  be  promulgated  throu^- 
out  France.  He  ended  by  assuring  uie  young  king 
Louis  XIII  that  the  desire  of  the  cfergy  was  to  have 
the  royal  power  so  assured  that  it  might  be  "comme 
un  ferme  rocher  qui  brise  tout  ce  qui  le  heurte"  (as  a 
firm  rock  which  crushes  all  that' opposes  it). 

RicheUeu  was  named  secretary  of  state  on  30  Noventr 
ber,  1616,  but  after  the  assassination  of  Concini,  fav- 
ourite of  Maria  de'  Medici,  he  was  forced  to  leave  the 
ministry  and  follow  the  queen  mother  to  Blois.  To 
escape  the  political  intrigues  which  pursued  him  he  re- 
tired in  June,  1617,  to  the  priory  of  Coussay  and, 
during  this  time  of  leisure  caused  by  his  disgrace,  pub- 
lishea  in  October,  1617  (date  confirmed  by  Mgr  La- 
croix),  his  "Les  principaux  points  de  la  foi  de  P^glise 
cathoUque,  d£fendus  contre  I'^crit  adress^  au  Roi  par 
les  quatre  ministres  de  Charenton";  it  was  upon 
readmg  this  book  half  a  century  later  that  Jacques  de 
Coras,  a  Protestant  pastor  of  Tonneins,  was  converted 
to  Catholicism.   Richelieu  continued  to  be  represented 
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to  the  king  as  an  enemy  to  his  power;  the  Capuchin, 
Leolarc  du  Tremblay,  never  succeeded  in  completely 
clearing  him  in  Louis  XIII's  opinion.  To  disarm 
suspicion  Richelieu  asked  the  king  to  name  a  place  of 
exile,  and  at  his  order  went  in  1618  to  Avignon,  where 
he  passed  nearly  a  year  and  where  he  composed  a 
catechism  which  became  famous  under  the  name  of 
.  "Instruction  du  ehrfitien".  This  book,  destined  to  be 
read  in  every  parish  each  Simday  at  the  sermon,  was  a 
real  blessing  at  a  time  when  ignorance  of  reljgion  was 
the  principal  evil.  When  Maria  de'  Medici  escaped 
from  Blois,  in  1619,  Richelieu  was  chosen  by  the  min- 
ister Luynes  to  negotiate  for  peace  between  Louis 
XIII  and  his  mother.  By  Brief  of  3  November,  1622, 
he  was  created  cardinal  by  Gregory  XV.  On  19  April, 
1624,  he  re-entered  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  on  12 
Au^st,  1624,  was  nkade  its  president.  Richelieu's, 
pohcy  can  be  reduced  to  two  principal  ideas:  the  do- 
mestic unification  of  France  and  opposition  to  the 
House  of  Austria.  At  home  he  had  to  contend  with 
constant  conspiracies  in  which  Maria  de'  Medici, 
Queen  Anne  of  Austria,  Gaston  d'Oiidans  (the  king's 
brother),  and  the  highest  nobles  of  the  court  were  m- 
volved.  The  executions  of  Marillac  (1632),  Mont- 
morency (1632),  Cin9-Mars  and  of  de  Thou  (1642) 
intimidated  the  enemies  of  the  cardinal.  He  had  also 
to  contend  with  the  Protestants  who  were  forming  a 
state  within  the  state  (see  Huguenots)  .  The  capitu- 
lation of  La  Rochelle  and  the  peace  of  Alais  (28  June; 
1629)  annihilated  Protestantism  as  a  political  party. 

Richelieu's  foreign  policy  (for  which  see  Lkciverc 
DU  Tremblay)  was  characterized  by  his  fearlessness 
in  making  alliances  with  the  foreign  Protestants.  At 
various  times  the  Protestants  of  the  Grisons,  Sweden, 
the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany,  and  Bernard  of 
Saxe-Weimar  were  his  allies.  The  favourable  treaties 
signed  by  Mazarin  (q.  v.)  were  the  result  of  Richelieu's 
policy  of  Protestant  alliances,  a  policy  which  was 
severely  censured  by  a  number  of  CathoUcs.  At  the 
end  of  1625,  when  Richelieu  was  preparing  to  give 
back  Valteline  to  the  Protestant  Grisons,  the  puti- 
sans  of  Spain  called  him  "Cardinal  of  the  Hugue- 
nots", and  two  pamphlets,  attributed  to  the  Jesuits 
Eudemon  Joannes  and  Jean  Keller,  appeared  against 
him;  these  he  had  burned.  Hostilities,  however,  in- 
creased until  finally  the  king's  confessor  opposed  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  cardinal.  This  was  a  venr  im- 
portant episode,  and  on  it  the  recent  researches  of  Father 
de  Rochemonteix  in  the  archives  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  have  cast  new  light.  Father  Caussin,  author 
of  "La  Cour  Sainte",  tne  Jesuit  whom  Richelieu,  on 
25  Mardi,  1636,  had  made  the  king's  confessor,  tried 
to  use  against  the  cardinal  the  influence  of  Mile,  de  La 
Fayette,  a  lady  for  whom  the  king  had  entertained  a 
certain  regard  and  who  had  be(X)me  a  nun.  On 
8  December,  1637,  in  a  solemn  interview  Caussin  re- 
called to  the  king  his  duties  towards  his  wife,  Anne  of 
Austria,  to  whom  he  was  too  indifferent;  asked  him 
to  allow  his  mother,  Maria  de'  Medici,  to  return  to 
France;  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  to  Catholicism 
which  might  arise  through  Richelieu's  alliance  with 
the  Turks  and  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany. 
After  this  interview  Caussin  gave  Communion  to  the 
king  and  addressed  him  a  very  beautiful  sermon,  en- 
treating him  to  obey  his  directions.  RicheUeu  was 
anxious  that  the  king's  confessor  should  occupy  him- 
self solely  with  "giving  absolutions",  consequently, 
on  10  December,  1637,  Caussin  was  dismissed  ana 
exiled  to  Rennes,  and  his  successor.  Father  Jacques 
Sirmond,  celebrated  for  his  historical  knowledge,  was 
forced  to  promise  that,  if  he  saw  "anything  censur- 
able in  the  conduct  of  the  State",  he  would  report  it  to 
the  cardinal  and  not  attempt  to  influence  the  king's 
conscience.  However,  1  'ather  Caussin's  fears  concern- 
ing Richelieu's  foreign  policy  were  not  shared  by  all  of 
his  confreres.  Father  Lallemand,  for  instance,  affirmed 
that  it  was  rash  to  blame  the  king's  political  alUance 


with  the  Protestant  princes — an  alliance  which  had 
been  made  only  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  form 
one  with  Bavaria  and  the  Catholic  princes  of  Germam^r. 

That  Richelieu  was  possessed  of  relwkiiu  senti- 
ments cannot  be  contested.  It  was  he  who  in  Febru- 
ary, 1638,  prompted  the  declaration  by  which 
Louis  XIII  consecrated  the  Kingdom  of  France  to  the 
Virgin  Mary;  in  the  ministry  he  surrounded  himself 
with  priests  and  religious;  -as  general  he  employed 
Cardinal  de  la  Valette;  as  admiral,  Sourdis,  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux;  as  diplomat,  Bdrulle;  as  chief 
auxiliary  he  had  Leclerc  du  Tremblay.  He  himself 
designated  Mazarin  his  successor.  He  had  a  high' 
idea  of  the  sacerdotal  dignity,  was  continually  pro- 
testing against  the  encroachments  of  the  parlements 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  and  advised  the 
king  to  choose  as  bishops  only  those  who  diould 
"have  passed  after  their  studies  a  considerable  time 
in  the  seminaries,  the  places  established  for  the  study 
of  the  ecclesiastical  functions".  He  wished  to  com- 
pel the  bishops  to  reside  in  their  dioceses,  to  estab- 
lish seminaries  there,  and  to  visit  their  parishes.  He 
aided  the  efforts  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  to  induce  the 
bishops  to  institute .  the  "exercises  des  ordinanta", 
retreats,  during  which  the  young  clerics  were  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  priesthood.  Ridielieu  fore- 
saw the  perils  to  which  nascent  Jansenism  woul4  ex- 
pose the  Church.  Saint-Cyran's  doctrines  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  his  views  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  "great  Christian  Republic",  his  liaison 
with  Jansenius  (who  in  1636  had  composed  a  violent 
pamphlet  against  France  under  the  name  of  Mars 
gaUicus),  and  the  manner  in  which  he  opposed  the  an- 
nulment of  the  marriage  of  Gaston  d  Orldans,  drew 
upon  him  the  cardinal  s  suspicion.  In  having  him 
arrested  14  May,  1638,  Richelieu  declared  that  "had 
Luther  and  Calvin  been  confined  before  they  had  be- 
gun to  dogmatize,  the  states  would  have  been  spared 
many  trowles".  Two  months  later  Richelieu  forced 
the  solitaries  of  Port  Ro^al-des-Champs  to  disperse; 
some  were  sent  to  Paris,  others  to  Fert^Milon. 
Saint-Cyran  remained  in  the  dimgeon  of  Vincennea 
until  the  cardinal's  death.  With  uie  co-operation  of 
the  Benedictine  Gr€goire  Tarisse,  Richelieu  devoted 
himself  seriously  to  the  reform  of  the  Benedictines. 
Named  coadjutor  to  the  Abbot  of  Cluny  in  1627, 
and  Abbot  of  Cluny  in  1629,  he  called  to  tiiis  monas- 
tery the  Reformed  Benedictines  of  Saint- Vannes.  He 
proposed  forming  the  congregations  of  Saint-Vannes 
and  Saint-Maur  into  one  body,  of  which  he  was  to  have 
been  superior.  Only,  half  of  this  project  was  accom- 
plished, however,  when  in  1636  he  succeeded  in  unit- 
ing the  Order  of  Cluny  with  the  Congregation  of 
Samt-Maur.  From  1622  Richelieu  was  proviaew  of 
the  Sorbonne,  and  was  in  virtue  of  this  office  head  of 
the  Association  of  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  had 
the  Sorbonne  entirely  rebuilt  between  1626  and  1629, 
and  between  1635  and  1642  built  the  church  of  the 
Sorbonne,  in  which  he  is  now  buried. 

On  the  question  of  the  relations  between  the  tem- 
poral and  the  spiritual  powers,  Richelieu  really  pro- 
fessed the  doctrine  called  Duvalism  after  the  theo- 
logian Duval,  who  admitted  at  the  same  time  the 
supreme  power  of  the  pope  and  the  supreme  power 
of  the  king  and  the  divine  right  of  both.  In  the  dis- 
sensions TOtween  Rome  and  the  Gallioans  he  most 
frequently  acted  as  mediator.  When  in  1626  a  book 
by  the  Jesuit  Sanctarel  appeared  in  Paris,  affirming 
the  li^t  of  the  popes  to  depose  kings  for  wrong-doing, 
heresy,  or  incapacity,  it  was  burned  in  the  Place  de 
Grfive;  Father  Coton  and  the  three  superiors  of  the 
Jesuit  houses  summoned  before  the  Parlement  were 
forced  to  repudiate  the  work.  The  enemies  of  tha 
Jesuits  wished  immediately  to  create  a  new  disturb- 
ance on  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  "Somme 
thtelogique  des  \(nt6a  apostoliques  capitales  de  U  re- 
ligion chr^ienne",  by  Father  Gaiasse,  but  Richflliflu 
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opposed  the  continued  agitation.  It  was,  however, 
renewed  at  the  end  of  1626,  owing  to  a  thesis  of  the 
Dominican  TMefort,  which  maintained  that  the  Decre- 
tals formed  part  of  the  Scripture.  Richelieu  again 
strove  to  allay  feelii^,  and  in  a  discourse  (while  still 
affirming  that  the  kmg  held  his  kingdom  from  God 
alone)  declared  that  "&e  king  cannot  make^an  article 
of  faith  unless  this  article  has  been  so  declared  by  the 
Church  in  her  oecumenical  councils".  Subsequently, 
Richelieu  gave  satisfaction  to  the  pope  when  on  7  De- 
cember, 1629,  he  obtained  a  retraction  from  the  Galli- 
can  Edmond  Richer,  sjnadic  of  the  theological  faculty, 
who  submitted  his  book  "La  puissance  ecd^sias- 
tique  et  politique  "  to  the  iudjjment  of  the  pope.  Nine 
yean  later,  however,  Ridieheu's  struggles  against  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  French  dergy  to  taxes  led 
him  to  assume  an  attitude  more  deliberately  Gallican. 
Contrary  to  the  theories  which  he  had  maintained  in 
his  discourse  of  1614  he  considered,  now  that  he  was 
minister,  that  the  needs  of  the  State  constituted  a 
case  otforee  majeure,  which  should  oblige  the  clergy  to 
submit  to  all  the  fiscal  exigencies  of  the  civil  power. 
Aa  early  as  1625  t^e  assembly  of  the  clergy,  tired  of 
the  incessant  demands  of  the  Government  lor  monev, 
had  decreed  that  no  deputy  could  vote  supplies  with- 
out having  first  received  niU  powers  on  the  subject; 
Richelieu,  contesting  this  principle,  declared  that  the 
needs  of  the  State  were  actual,  while  those  of  the 
Church  were  chimerical  and  arbitrary. 

In  1638  the  struggle  between  the  State  and  the 
clergy  on  the  subject  of  taxes  became  critical,  and 
Richelieu,  to  uphold  his  claims,  enlisted  the  aid  of  the 
brothers  Pierre  and  .Jacques  Dupuy,  who  about  the 
middle  of  1638  published  "Les  Ubert^  de  I'eglise 
gaJUcane".  This  book  established  the  independence 
of  the  Gallican  Churdi  in  opposition  to  Rome  only  to 
reduce  it  into  servile  submission  to  the  temporal  power. 
The  clergy  and  the  nuncio  complained;  eighteen 
bishops  assembled  at  the  house  of  Cardinal  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  and  denounced  to  their  colleagues  this 
"work  of  the  devil".  Richelieu  then  exaggerated  his 
fiscal  exigencies  in  regard  to  the  clergy;  an  edict  of 
16  April,  1639,  stipulated  that  ecclesiastics  and  com- 
mumties  were  incapable  of  possessing  landed  prop- 
erty in  France,  that  the  king  could  compel  them  to 
stirrender  their  possessions  and  unite  them  to  his  do- 
mains, but  that  he  would  allow  them  to  retain  what 
they  had  in  consideration  of  certain  indemnities  which 
should  be  calculated  in  going  back  to  the  year  1520. 
In  Oct.,  1639,  after  the  murder  of  an  equerry  bf  Map- 
ahal  d'Estrfas.  the  French  Ambassador,  Estreis  de- 
clared the  rignts  of  the  people  violated.  Richelieu 
refused  to  receive  the  nuncio  (October,  1639);  a  de- 
cree of  die  royal  council  J22  December,  restrained  the 
powers  of  the  pontifical  Briefs,  and  even  the  canonist 
Marca  proposed  to  break  the  Concordat  and  to  hold  a 
national  coimcil  at  which  Richelieu  was  to  have  been 
made  patriarch.  Precisely  at  this  date  Richelieu  had 
a  whole  series  of  grievances  against  Rome:  Urban 
VIII  had  reused  successively  to  name  him  Legate  of - 
the  Holy  See  in  France,  Legate  of  Avignon,  and  coad- 
jutor to  the  Bishop  of  Trier;  he  had  refused  the  pur- 
ple to  Father  Joseph,  and  had  opposed  the  annulment 
of  the  marriage  of  Gaston  d'Orfeans.  But  RicheUeu, 
however  furious  he  waB,.did  not  widi  to  carry  things 
to  extremes.  After  a  certain  number  of  polemics  on 
the  subject  of  the  taxes  to  be  levied  on  the  clergv,  the 
ecclesiastieal  assembly  of  Mantes  in  1641  accorded  to 
the  Government  (which  was  satisfied  therewith)  five 
and  a  half  millions,  and  Richelieu,  to  restore  quiet,  ac- 
cepted the  dedication  of  Marca's  book  "La  Concorde 
du  Bacerdoce  et  de  I'empire",  in  which  certain  excep- 
tions were  taken  to  Dupuy's  book.  At  the  same  time 
the  sending  of  Mazarin  as  envoy  to  France  by  Ur- 
ban VIII,  and  the  presentation  to  him  of  the  cardinal's 
hat  put  an  end  to  the  differences  between  Richelieu 
and  the  Holy  See. 

XIII.— 4 


Upon  the  whole,  Richelieu's  policy  was  to  preserve 
a  just  mean  between  the  parliamentary  Gallioans  and 
the  Ultramontanes.  "In  such  matters",  he  wrote  in 
his  political  testament,  "one  must  beUeve  neither  the 
people  of  the  palace,  who  ordinarily  measure  the 
power  of  the  king  by  the  shape  of  his  crown,  which,  be- 
ing round,  has  no  end,  nor  those  who,  in  ibe  excesses 
of  an  indiscreet  seal,  proclaim  themselves  openly  as 
partisans  of  Rome".  One  may  believe  that  Pierre  de 
Marca's  book  was  inspired  by  him  and  reproduces  his 
ideas.  According  to  this  book  the  liberties  of  the 
Gidlican  Church  have  two  foimdations:  (1)  the  recog- 
nition of  the  primacy  and  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  a  primacy  consisting  in  the 
right  to  make  general  laws,  to  judge  without  appeid, 
and  to  be  judged  neither  by  biwope  nor  by  councils; 
(2)  the  sovereign  right  of  kings  which  knows  no  su- 
perior in  temporal  affairs.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
Marca  does  not  give  the  superiority  of  a  council  over 
the  pope  as  a  foundation  of  the  GaUican  liberties. 
(For  Richelieu's  work  in  Canada  see  article  Canada.) 
In  1636  RicheUeu  foimded  the.  Academie  Frangaise. 
He  had  great  literwry  pretentions,  and  had  several 
mediocre  plays  of  his  own  composition  produced  in  a 
theatre  belonging  to  him.  With  a  stubbornness  in- 
explicable to-day  Voltaire  foolishly  denied  that  Rich- 
elieu's "Testament  politique"  was  authentic;  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Hanotaux  have  proved  its  authenticity, 
and  given  the  proper  value  to  admirable  chapters  sum 
as  the  chapter  entitled  "Le  conseil  du  Prince",  into 
which  Richelieu,  says  M.  Hanotaux,  "has  put  all  hia 
soul  and  his  genius".  [For  Richelieu's  "M^moites" 
see  Habijit,  Familt  or:  (2)  AcMUe  de  Harlay.] 

BwidM  the  works  indicated  in  tne  artiolM  Lacmc  du  Tanf- 
BLAT  and  Mabia  db'  Medici  the  following  may  be  eonniltad: 
Maximm  d'Hot  el  fraammU  poItftguM  du  eardinal  i*  RiduUeu,  ad. 
Hamotaitx  (Paria,  1880):  Lettret,  iiulruelioiu  dipUtmaUtua  it 
Bapitr*  d'flat  du  eardinal  de  RMelieu,  ed.  Avbhbl  (8  voli..  Paria, 
18S3-77) ;  Mimoiret  du  eardinal  d»  Richdieu,  ed.  HoBaic  DB  Bbau- 
CAiBB,  I  (Paria,  1908);  Laib,  LAVOLLiB,  Bbvbl,  Oabbisl  db 
Mum,  and  LBcaarsB,  BappartM  et  notieee  eur  FUMm  dee  Mt- 
tnoiree  du  eardinal  de  BimeUeu  prlparte  pour  la  toeUU  de  TAw- 
loire  de  France  (3  faae..  Pane,  1905-07);  HAHOTAinE,  Hiet.  du 
tardinal  d*  RiMieu  (2  tomes  in  3  vob.,  Paria,  1893-1903),  ez- 
tenda  to  1624;  Caillbt,  L'Adminiefration  en  France  eoue  le  mi- 
nieltre  du  cardinal  de  Richelieu  (2  voU.,  Paris,  1863);  D'Atbhbl, 
Richelieu  el  la  monarcMe  abeeiue  (4  vols..  Paris,  1880-7) ;  Idbk, 
La  nMeeee  fianfaiee  eoue  Richdieu  (Paris,  1901);  Idbh,  Prt- 
tree,  ecldaU  el  jugee  eoue  Richelieu  (Palis,  1907) ;  Lacboiz,  Rieho- 
Ueu  d  Lufon,  ea  ieuneeee,  eon  tpiecofat  (Paris,  1890) ;  GblbY, 
Fanean  el  la  poitltgwe  de  Riehdieu  de  ISIT  d  1817  (Paris,  188^; 
Db  Sochbmontbiz,  NiAolae  Caueein,  eonfeeeeur  de  Louie  Xtlt, 
1 1*  eardinal  de  Riehdieu  (Paria,  1911) ;  Pbbbadd,  Le  cardinal  de 
Richelieu  eeloue,  Moloeien  el  prdedeur  dee  teUree  (Autun,  1882); 
Vaucntir,  Cardinalie  Richdieu  ecriptor  ecdeeiaeHcue  (Toulouse, 
1900);  LooaB,R{i!A<Keti  (London,  1896);  Pebkihs,  AteUicu  ana 
iKe  Orowlh  of  FreaA  Paaer  (New  York,  1900). 

Gboroes  Gotait. 

Bieher,  a  monk  of  Saint-R^i  (flourished  about 
980-1(X)0),  was  the  son  of  a  knight  belonging  to  the 
Court  of  Louis  IV  d'Outre-Mer  (reigned  936^). 
Richer  inherited  from  his  father  a  love  of  war  and 
politics.  At  Saint-R6mi  he  was  a  pupil  of  Gerbert's: 
besides  Latin  he  studied  philosopny,  medicme,  axua. 
mathematics.  Nothing  more  than  these  facts  is 
known  with  certainty  concerning  his  life.  The  great 
Gerbert  commissioned  him  to  write  a  histo^  of 
France.  The  only  MSS.  of  his  "Historiarum  libri 
IV"  was  discovered  by  Perts  (1833)  at  Bamberg  and 
then  published.  Richer  selected  the  date  882,  with 
which  Hincmar's  annals  closed,  for  the  starting- 
point  of  his  history.  In  his  work  he  depends  upon 
.  Flodoard  (d.  966) .  In  his  eagerness  for  rhetorical  orna- 
ment Richer  frequently  loses  sight  of  historical  ac- 
curacy. Notwithstancung  this,  in  Wattenbach's 
opinion,  the  work  has  great  value:  "he  is  our  sole 
informant  for  the  very  important  period  in  which  the 
sovereignty  passed  from  the  Carlovingians  to  the 
Capetians  .  He  gives  a  large  amoimt  of  important 
information  concerning  this  era.  His  statements 
concern  both  the  events  of  the  larger  history  as  well 
as  of  the  destinies  of  his  church  and  school  at  Reinifl; 
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we  receive  also  welcome  information  relating  to 
various  matters  regarding  the  history  of  culture. 
In  politics  he  defended  tKe  rights  of  the  Carlovin- 
gians.  King  Henry  I  of  Germany  was  to  him  only 
the  King  of  Saxony.  In  ecciesiaBtical  matters 
Richer  held  to  the  views  of  his  master  Gerbert. 
Richer  is  the  first  writer  to  give  clear  expression  to 
the  conception  of  a  French  nationality. 

Ebebt,  Attgtm.  Ouch,  der  Lit.  du  Uittttalttri  im  Abmdlande 

S/cipiif.  1887):  Wattenbach,  DeuUehland*  OfdnchUqudUn  tm 
JiUeJaUer  (StuUsart,  1904);  Richeri  Hitoriarum  UbH  IV,  ti. 
Pert*  in  A/on.  Otrm,  Hitl.;  Scrip,,  III:  new  ed.  by  Waiti  in 
Script,  rer.  Oerm.  in  u«um  tehol.  (Hanover,  1877);  Ruhann,  Dt 
Riehtri  vita  a  tcriptis  (Olanc,  184S);  Oikskbrecbt,  Jahrb.  da 
deuttchen  Reicha  urUer  Otto  II  (Berlin,  1840),excuisua  zv;  Mi- 
HBT,  Richeri  hitt.  lib.  guatuor  in  Jour,  da  Savant*  (1866) ;  Mohod, 
Biudt$  nr  Vhit.  de  Huouet  CapH  in  Ret.  AiX.,  XXVIII  (1885): 
WrmcH,  Richer  Obtr  die  Henao*  Oieelbert  ton  Lcthringen  luul 
Heinrich  ton  Sachten  in  Fortchungen  lur  deuUchen  Qeech.,  Ill 
(1863). 

Franz  Kampebs. 

Biebmond,  Diocese  or  (Richmondensis),  suf- 
fragan of  Baltimore,  established  11  July,  1820,  com- 
prises the  State  of  Virginia,  except  the  Counties  of 
Accomac  and  Northampton  (Diocese  of  Wilmin^n); 
and  Bland,  Buchanan,  Carroll,  Craig  (partly),  Dickin- 
son, Floyd,  Giles,  Grayson,  L^,  Montgomery, 
Pulaski,  Russell,  Scott,  Smyth,  Taxewell,  Washing- 
ton, Wise,  and  Wythe  (Diocese  of  WheeUng) ;  and  m 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  the  Counties  of  Berkeley, 
Grant,  Hampshire,  Hardy,  Jefferson,  Mineral,  Mor- 
gan, and  Pendleton.  It  embraces  31,518  square  miles 
m  Virginia  and  3290  square  miles  in  West  Virginia. 
Originally  it  included  auo  the  territory  of  the  present 
Diocese  of  Wheeling,  created  23  July,  1850. 

Colonial  Period. — In  the  summer  of  1526  a  Spanish 
Catholic  settlement  was  made  in  Virginia  on  the  very 
spot  (according  to  Ecija,  the  pilot^in-chief  of  Florida) 
where,  in  1607,  eighty-one  years  later,  the  English 
founded  the  settlement  of  Jamestown.    Lucas  yi»- 

Suez  de  Ayll6n^  one  of  the  judges  of  the  island  of  San 
tomingo,  received  from  the  King  of  Spain,  12  June, 
1523,  a  patent  empowering  him  to  explore  the  coast 
for  800  leagues,  establish  a  settlement  within  three 
years  and  Christianize  the  natives.  In  June,  1526, 
A^116n  sailed  from  Puerto  de  La  Plata,  San  Domingo, 
with  three  vessels,  600  persons  of  both  sexes,  horses, 
and  supplies.  The  Dominicans  Antonio  de  Monte- 
sinos  and  Antonio  de  Cervantes,  with  Brother  Peter 
de  Estrada,  accompanied  the  expedition.  Entering 
the  Capes  at  the  Chesapeake,  and  ascending  a  river 
(the  James),  he  landed  at  Guandape,  which  he  named 
St.  Michael.  Buildings  were  constructed  and  the 
Holv  Sacrifice  offered  in  a  chapel,  the  second  place  of 
Catholic  worship  on  American  soil.  Ayll6n  died  of 
fever,  18  Oct.,  1526.  The  rebellion  of  the  settlers  and 
hostility  of  the  Indians  caused  Francisco  Gomez,  the 
next  in  command,  to  abandon  the  settlement  in  the 
spring  of  1527,  when  he  set  sail  for  San  Domingo  in 
two  vessels,  one  of  which  foundered.  Of  the  party 
only  150  reached  their  destination. 

A  second  expedition  sent  by  Menendes,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Plorida  and  nominal  Governor  of  Virginia, 
settled  on  the  Rappahannock  River  at  a  point  callea 
Axacan,  10  Sept.,  1570.  It  consisted  of  Fathers 
Segura,  Vice-Provmcial  of  the  Jesuits,  and  Luis  de 
Quiros,  six  Jesuit  brothers,  and  a  few  friendly  Indians. 
A  log  building  served  as  chapel  and  home.  Through 
the  treachery  of  Don  Luis  de  Vclasco,  an  Indian  pilot 
of  Spanish  name,  Father  Quiros  and  Brothers  Soils 
and  Mendez  were  slun  by  the  Indians,  14  Feb.,  1571. 
Four  days  later  were  martyred  Father  Segura,  Broth- 
ers Linares,  Redondo,  Gabriel,  Gomez,  and  Sancho 
Zevalles.  Menendez,  several  months  later,  sailed  for 
Axacan,  where  he  had  eight  of  the  murderers  hanged; 
they  being  converted  before  death  by  Father  John 
Rogel,  a  Jesuit  missionary. 

Attempts  to  found  Catholic  settlements  in  Virginia 
were  made  by  Lord  Baltimore  in  1629,  and  Captain 


George  Brent  in  1687.  In  the  spring  of  1634  Father 
John  Altham,  a  Jesuit  companion  of  Father  Andrew 
White,  the  Maryland  missionary,  laboured  amongst 
some  of  the  Virginia  tribes  on  the  south  side  of  tne 
Potomac.  Stringent  laws  were  soon  enacted  in  Vii^ 
ginia  against  Catholics.  In  1687  Fathers  Edmonds 
and  Raymond  were  arrested  at  Norfolk  for  exercising 
their  pnestly  functions.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  oentuiy  the  few  CathoUc  settlers  at  Aquia 
(Seek,  near  the  Potomac,  were  attended  by  Father 
John  Carroll  and  other  Jesuit  missionaries  from  Mary- 
land. 

American  Period. — Rev.  Jean  Dubois,  afterwards 
third  Bishop  of  New  York,  accompanied  by  a  few 
French  priests  and  n  ith  letters  of  introduction  from 
Lafayette  to  several  pzominent  Virginia  families,  came 
to  Norfolk  in  August,  1791,  where  he  htboured  a  few 


Cathcobal  or  tbb  Sacbbo  Bbabt,  Richuomd 

months,  and  probably  left  the  priests  who  came  with 
him.  Proce^ing  to  Richmond  towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  he  offered  in  the  House  of  TMegfiXm,  by  in- 
vitation of  the  Genera]  Assembly,  the  first  Mass  ever 
said  in  the  Capital  City.  His  successors  at  Rich- 
mond, with  interruptions,  were  the  Revs.  T.  C.  Mon- 

5 rand,  Xavier  Micnel,  John  McElroy,  John  Baxter, 
ohn  Mahoney,  James  Walsh,  Thomas  Hore,  and 
Fathers  Homer  and  Schreiber. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  at  an  early  date,  probably 
at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Alex- 
andria had  a  log  chapel  with  an  unknown  resident 
priest.  Rev.  John  Thayer  of  Boston  (see  Boston, 
Archdiocese  of)  was  stationed  there  in  1794.  Rev. 
Francis  Neale,  who  in  1796  constructed  at  Alexandria 
a  brick  church,  erected  fourteen  years  later  a  more 
suitable  church  where  Fathers  Kohlmann,  Enoch, 
and  Benedict  Joseph  Fenwick,  afterwards  second 
Bishop  of  Boston,  frequently  officiated.  About  1796 
Rev.  James  Bushe  began  the  erection  of  a  church  at 
Norfolk.  His  successors  were  the  Very  Rev.  Leonard 
Neale,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  (see  BaI/- 
timore.  Archdiocese  of).  Revs.  Michael  Lacy, 
Christopher  Delaney,  Joseph  Stokes,  Samuel  Cooper, 
J.  Van  Hoisigh,  and  A.  L.  Hitzelberger. 

Bishops  ofRichnumd. — (1)  Right  Rev.  Patrick  Kelly, 
D.D.,  consecrated  first  Bishop  of  Richmond,  24  Aug., 
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1820,  came  to  reude  at  Norfolk,  where  the  Catholics 
were  much  more  numerous  than  at  Richmond,  19 
Jan.,  1821.  The  erection  of  Virginia  into  a  diocese 
had  been  i>remature  and  was  accordingly  opposed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  Because  of  factions 
and  various  other  difficulties,  Bishop  Kelly  soon  peti- 
tioned Rome  to  be  relieved  of  his  charge.  He  left 
Virginia  in  July,  1822,  having  been  transferred  to  the 
See  of  Waterford  and  Ldsmore,  where  he  died,  8  Oct., 
1829.  Archbishop  Marshal  of  Baltunore  was  ap- 
pointed administrator  of  the  diocese. 

Rev.  Timothy  O'Brien,  who  came  as  pastor  to 
Richmond  in  1832,  did  more  for  Catholicism  during  his 
eighteen  years'  labour  than  any  other  misnonaiy,  ex- 
cepting the  Bishops  of  the  See.  In  1834  he  buut  St. 
Peter's  Church,  sJterwards  the  cathedral,  and  founded 
St.  Joseph's  Female  Academy  and  Orphan  Asylum, 
bringing  as  teachers  three  Sisters  of  Charity, 

(2)  "nie  Right  Rev.  Richard  Vincent  Whelan,  D.D., 
consecrated21  March,  1841,  established  the  same  year, 
on  the  outskirts  of  Richmond,  St.  Vincent's  Semmary 
and  College,  discontinued  in  1846.  Leaving  Rev. 
Timothy  O'Brien  at  St.  Peter's,  Richmond,  the  Bishop 
took  up  his  residence  at  the  seminary,  and  acted  as 

President.  In  1842  Bishop  Whelan  dedicated  St. 
oseph's  Church,  Petersburg,  and  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  Norfolk,  and  the  following  year  that  of  St. 
Francis  at  Lynchburg.  In  1846  he  built  a  chiirch  at 
Wheeling  and,  two  years  later,  founded  at  Norfolk 
St.  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  Asylum.  Wheeling  was 
made  a  separate  see,  23  July,  1850,  and  to  it  was  trans- 
ferred Bishop  Whelan. 

(3)  Right  Rev.  John  McGill,  D.D.,  consecrated  10 
Nov.,  1850,  was  present  in  Rome  in  1854  when  the 
lX>gma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  proclaimed. 
By  pen  and  voice  he  opposed  Knownothmgism.  In 
1855  Bishop  McGill  convened  the  First  Diocesan  Synod. 
During  the  yellow  fever  plague  of  the  same  year.  Rev. 
Matthew  O'Keefe  of  Norfott  and  Rev.  Francis  Devlin 
of  Portsmouth  won  renown;  the  latter  dying  a  martyr 
to  priestly  duty.  In  1856  St.  Vincent's  Hospital, 
Noriolk,  was  founded.  Alexandria,  formerly  in  the 
Baltimore  archdiocese  as  part  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  ceded  back  to  Virginia,  was  annexed  to 
the  Richmond  diocese,  15  Aug.,  1858.  In  1860  the 
bishop  transferred.  St.  Mary's  German  Churchj  Rich- 
monc^  to  the  Benedictines.  During  the  Civil  War 
Bishop  McGill  wrote  two  learned  works,  "The  True 
Church  Indicated  to  the  Inquirer",  and  "Our  Faith, 
the  Victory",  republished  as  "The  Creed  of  Cath- 
olics". The  bisnop  established  at  Richmond  the 
Sisters  of  the  Visitation,  and  at  Alexandria  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross.  He.  also  took  part  in  the 
Vatican  Council.  Bishop  McGill  died  at  Richmond, 
14  Janiianr,  1872. 

(4)  Right  Rev.  James  Gibbons,  D.D.  (afterwards 
archoishop  and  cardinal),  consecrated  titular  Bishop  of 
Adramyttum  to  organize  North  CaroUna  into  a  vica- 
riate, 16  Aug.,  1868,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Rich- 
mond, 30  July,  1872.  He  established  at  Richmond 
the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  and  St.  Peter's  Boys' 
Academy.  Erecting  new  parishes,  churches,  and 
schools,  making  constant  diocesan  visitations,  fre- 
quently preaching  to  large  congregations  of  both 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  Bishop  Gibbons,  during 
his  short  rule  of  five  years,  accomplished  in  the  diocese 
a  vast  amount  of  religious  good.  Made  coadjutor 
Biidiop  of  Baltimore,  29  May,  1877,  he  succeeded 
Archbishop  Bayley  in  that  see,  3  Oct.,  1877. 

(5)  Rig&t  Rev.  John  Joseph  Keane,  D.D.  (after- 
wards archbishop),  consecrated,  25  Aug.,  1878. 
Gifted  with  ever-ready  and  magnetic  eloquence. 
Bishop  Keane  drew  great  numbers  of  people  to  hear 
hia  inspiring  discourses.  He  held  the  Second  Dio- 
cesan Synod  in  1886,  and  introduced  into  the  diocese 
the  Josephites  and  the  Xaverian  Brothers.  Bishop 
Keane  was  appointed  first  Rector  of  the  Catholic 


Univerwty,  Washington,  12  Aug.,  1888,  created  titular 
Archbishop  of  Damascus,  9  Jan.,  1897,  and  transferred 
to  the  See  of  Dubuque,  24  July,  1900. 

(6)  Right  Rev.  Augustine  Van  De  Vyver,  D.D., 
consecrated,  20  Oct.,  1889,  began  an  able  and  vigorous 
rule.  On  3  June,  1903,  he  puolicly  received  the  Most 
Rev.  Diomede  Falconio,  Apostolic  Delt^te,  who  the 
following  day  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Safcred 
Heart  Cathedral,  one  of  the  most  artistic  edifices  in 
the  country,  designed  by  Joseph  McGuire,  architect, 
of  New  York.  A  handsome  bishop's  house  and  a 
pastoral  residence  adjoin  the  cathedral.  The  latter 
was  solemnly  consecrated  by  Mgr.  Falconio  on  29 
Nov.,  1906.  The  event  was  the  most  imposing  Cath- 
olic ceremony  in  the  history  of  the  diocese.  Besides 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  there 
were  present  18  archbishops  and  bishops.  Bishop 
Van  De  Vyver  convened  a  quasi-synod,  12  Nov.,  1907. 
which  approved  the  decrees  of  the  Second  Synod  ana 
enacted  new  and  needed  legislation.  In  1907  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  held  at  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion their  national  convention  and  jubilee  celebration, 
participated  in  bv  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  and  several 
archbishops  and  bishops;  while  the  following  year  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  held  a  similar  celebration 
in  Richmond.  In  June,  1909,  St.  Peter's  (Richmond) 
handsome  new  residence  and  the  adjoining  home  of 
the  McGill  Union  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus  were 
completed,  at  a  total  cost  of  atx>ut  $50,000.  In  the 
following  autumn  St.  Peter's  Church  (the  old  cathe- 
dral) celebrated  the  diamond  jubilee  of  its  existence. 
With  it,  either  as  bishops  or  as  priests,  are  indelibly 
linked  the  names  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishops 
Keane  and  Janssens,  and  Bishops  Van  De  Vyver, 
Whelan,  McGill,  Becker,  Keiley,  and  O'Connell  of 
San  Francisco.  Most  Rev.  Jolm  J.  Kain,  deceased 
Archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  had  also  been  a  priest  of  the 
dioceee.  Bishop  Van  De  Vyver  introduced  into  the 
diocese  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  additional 
Benedictine  and  Josephite  Fathers  and  Xaverian 
Brothers;  the  Christian  Brothers;  additional  Sisters 
of  Charity;  the  Benedictine  and  Franciscan  Sbters; 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  Nazareth,  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment and  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration.  -Under  his 
regime  have  been  founded  12  new  parishes,  32 
churches,  3  colleges,  4  industrial  schools,  2  orphan 
asylums,  1  infant  asylum  (coloured),  and  many  paro- 
chial schools. 

Notable  Benefactors. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  For- 
tune Ryan,  of  New  York,  the  former  donating,  the 
latter  furnishing,  the  imposing  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral 
(nearly  $500,000),  together  with  other  notable  bene- 
factions. Mrs.  Ryan  has  built  churches,  schools, 
and  religious  houses  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
Other  generous  benefactoiB  were  Right  Rev. 
Bernard  McQuaid,  D.D.,  Joseph  Gallego,  John  P. 
Matthews,  Wuliam  S.  Caldwell,  Mark  Downey,  and 
John  Pope. 

SlaHslics. — (1911) :  Secular  priests,  50;  Benedictines, 
10;  Josephites,  6;  Holy  Ghost  Fathers,  2;  Brothers. 
Xaverian,  35;  Christian,  12;  Sisters  of  Charity,  60;  oi 
St.  Benedict,  50;  Visitation  Nuns.  23;  Sisters  of  Char^ 
itjr  of  Nazareth,  TCentucky,  20;  of  the  Holy  Cross,  20: 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  18;  Sisters  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  18;  of  St.  Francis,  12;  of  Perpetual  Adora- 
tion, 10;  parishes  with  resident  priests,  35;  misaons 
with  churches,  48;  colleges^  3  (1  coloured),  academies, 
9;  parochial  schools,  26;  mdustiial  schools,  4  (2  col- 
oured); orphan  asylums,  4;  infant  asylumSj  1  (col- 
oured): young  people  attending  Cathohc  institutions, 
7500;  home  for  aged,  1  (inmates,  200);  Catholic  Hos- 
pital, 1  (yearly  patients,  3000). 

Catholic  Societiea. — Priests'  Clerical  Fund  Associa- 
tion: Eucharistic  League;  Holy  Name;  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul;_  League  of  Good  Shepherd;  boys'  and  girls' 
sodalities;  tabernacle,  altar,  and  sanctuary  societies: 
women's  benevolent  and  beneficial;  fraternal  ana 
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social,  such  aa  Knights  of  Columbus,  Hibernians,  and 
flourishing  local  societies.  Of  parishes  there  are  one 
each  of  Germans,  Italians,  and  Bohemians,  and  4  for 
the  coloured  people.  Catholic  population,  41,000. 
The  causes  of  growth  are  principally  natural  increase 
and  conversions,  there  being  little  Catholic  immigra- 
tion into  the  diocese. 

Maqbi,  The  Catkalie  Ckmch  in  the  City  and  Diaeete  af  Richmond 
(Richmond,  Virsinu,  180C);  Parke,  Catholic  Mietione  in  Yir- 
ginia  (Ricbmond,  1850) :  Keiuct,  Memoranda  (NoifoUc  Virginia, 
1874);  Proceedinf  of  the  Catholic  BenevoUnI  Union  (Norfolk, 
1876);  The  Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac  (Baltimore,  184}-61); 
CatMic  Almanac  and  Directory  (New  York,  1865-05);  Catholie 
Dirtdory  (Milwaukee,  1805-0):  Official  Catholic  Directory  (Mil- 
waukee. 1000-11);  HtTOHSS,  TheHittoryofthe  Societyi^fenu  in 
North  America,  Colonial  and  Federal  (London,  lOOT);  Shea, 
The  Hietory  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  Slatet  (Akron, 
Ohio,  1890);  foreicn  referenoea  cited  by  Sbba  (I,  bk.  II,  i,  100, 
107,  140,  ISO);  Natabctte,  Real  Ctdvia  me  conliene  d  aeiento 
capitidado  con  Lueae  Ydfuet  de  AylUn;  Coteeeion  de  ViaQce  y 
Deeeubrimientoe  (Madrid,  1820),  ii,  153,  156;  Fermahsbi,  Hio- 
toria  Bdeeiaetita  de  Nueetroe  Tiempoe  (Toledo,  1611);  Quibob, 
Letter  of  tt  Sept.,  1S70;  Roobl,  Letter  af  B  Dee.,  IStO;  Baxcia, 
Rneayo  CronMtieo,  142-6;  Tanner,  Societat  Militarit,  447-51. 

F.  Joseph  Maori. 

Biehter,  Hbnbt  Joseph.  See  Gband  Rafisb, 
Diocese  of. 

Bioold6  da  Monte  di  Croca  (Pennini),  b.  at 
Florence  about  1243;  d.  there  31  October,  1320. 
After  studying  in  various  great  European  schools,  he 
became  a  Dominican,  1267 ;  Was  a  professor  in  several 
convents  of  Tuscany  (1^72-88),  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land  (1288),  and  then  travelled  for  many 
vears  as  a  missionary  m  western  Asia,  having  his  chi«f 
headquarters  at  Bagdad.  He  returned  to  Florence 
before  13QQ,  and  was  chosen  to  high  offices  in  his 
order.   His  "Itinerarium"  (written  about  1288-91; 

f ubllshed  in  the  original  Latin  at  Leipzig,  1864;  in 
talian  at  Florence,  1793;  in  French  at  Paris,  1877) 
was  intended  as  a  guide4>ook  for  missionaries,  and  is 
an  interesting  description  of  the  Oriental  coimtries 
visited  by  hun.  The  "ElpistoltB  de  Perditione  Ao- 
conis"  are  five  letters  in  the  form  of  lamentations 
over  the  fall  of  Ptolemais  (written  about  1292,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1884).  Ricoldo's  best  known  work  is 
the  "Contra  Legem  Sarracenorum",  written  at  Bag- 
dad, which  has  been  very  popular  as  a  polemical 
source  against  Mohammedanism,  and  has  been  often 
edited  (first  published  at  Seville,  1500).  The  "Chris- 
tians Fidei  (Donfessio  facta  Sarracenia"  (printed  at 
Basle,  1543)  is  attributed  to  Ricoldo,  and  was  prob- 
ably written  about  the  same  time  as  the  above  men- 
tioned works.  Other  works  are:  "Contra  errores 
Judsorum"  (MS.  at  Florence):  "Libellus  contra 
nationes  orientates"  (MSS.  at  Florence  and  Paris); 
"(jontra  Sarracenos  et  Alcoranum"  (MS.  at  Paris); 
"  De  variis  religionibus"  (MS.  at  Turin).  Vejy  prob- 
ably the  last  tlu^  works  were  written  after  his  return 
to  Europe.  Ricoldo  is  also  known  to  have  written 
two  theological  works— a  defence  of  the  doctrines  of 
St.  Thomas  (in  collaboration  with  John  of  Pistoia, 
about  1285)  and  a  commentary  on  the  "Libri  sen- 
ten  tiarum"  (before  1288.)  Ricoldo  be{^  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Koran  about  1290,  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  this  work  was  completed. 
\'  ■  ~ 
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Dieeoetriee  and  TnueU  in  Aeia,  I,  197. 

J.  A.  McHuoH. 

Bid,  Loins.   See  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

Blemanachneider,  Tilluamm,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  Prankish  sculptors,  b.  at  Osterode  am 
Harz  in  or  after  1460;  d.  at  WUrzburg,  1531.  In 
1483  he  was  admitted  into  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  at 
WUrzburg,  where  he  worked  tmtil  his  death.  In  the 
tombstone  of  the  lUtter  von  Grumbach  he  still  ad- 
heres to  the  Gothic  style,  but  in  his  works  for  the 
Marienkapdle  at  WUrsburg  he  adopts  the  Renais- 
sance Bt^'fe,  while  retaining  reminiscences  of  earlier 


art.  For  the  south  entrance  he  carved,  besides  an 
annunciation  and  a  representation  of  Christ  as  a 
gardener,  the  afterwards  renowned  statues  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  the  heads  of  which  are  of  special  importance. 
There  also  he  showed  his  gift  of  depicting  character 
in  the  ipore  than  life-size  statues  of  Christ,  the  Bap- 
tist, and  the  Twelve  Apostles  for  the  buttresses. 
Elsewhere  indeed  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  merits  of 
rounded  sculpture.  He  had  a  special  talent  for  the 
noble  representation  of  female  samts  (of.  for  example, 
Sts.  Dorothea  and  Margareta  in  the  same  chapel, 
and  the  Madonna  in  the  Mttnstericirche).  A  small 
Madonna  (now  in  the  municipal  museum  at  Frank- 
fort) is  perfect  both  in  expression  and  drapetv.  Be- 
ffldes  other  works  for  the  above-mentioned  cnurches 
and  a  relief  with  the  "Vierzehn  Nothelfer"  for  tlte 
hospital  (St.  Burkhard),  he  carved  for  the  cathedral 
of  Wtknburg  a  tabernacle  reaching  to  the  ceiling, 
two  episcopal  tombs,  and  a  colossi  cross — all  rec- 
ognized as  excellent  woiks  by  those  familiar  with  tlie 
peculiar  style  of  the  mastw,  Riemenschnader's 
masteipiece  is  the  tomb  of  Emperor  Henry  II  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Bamberg;  the  recumbent  forms  oT  the 
emperor  and  his  spouse  are  ideal,  while  the  ddes  of 
the  tomb  are  adorned  with  fine  scenes  from  thor 
lives.  The  figures  instinct  with  life,  the  drapery, 
and  the  expression  of  sentiment,  are  all  of  equal 
beauty.  Among  his  representations  of  the  "Lament 
over  Christ",  those  of  Heidingsfeld  and  Maidbrunn, 
in  spite  of  some  defects,  are  notable  works;  res«n- 
bling  the  former,  but  still  more  pleasing,  is  a  third 
in  the  university  collection.  The  defects  in  many  of 
his  works  are  probi^ly  to  be  referred  for  the  most 
part  to  his  numerous  apprentices.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  other  works  by  him  in  various  places,  e.  g. 
a  beautiful  group  of  the  Crucifixion  in  the  Darm- 
stadt Museum,  another  at  Volkach  am  Main  rep- 
resenting Our  Lady  surrounded  by  a  rosary  wiUi 
scenes  from  her  life  in  relief  and  being  crowned  by 
angels  playing  music — the  picture  is  suspended  from 
the  roof. 

There  is  a  second  Meister  Tillmann  Riemenschnei- 
der,  who  carved  the  Virgin's  altar  in  Creglingen. 
This  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  works  of  the 
younger  "Master  Dill",  that  recently  many  be- 
ueved  it  should  be  referred  to  him;  m  that  case, 
however,  he  would  have  executed  one  of  his  beat 
works  as  a  very  young  man. 

BODB,  Oeeeh.  der  deutecken  PbuUk  (Berlin,  1885);  Wbbbb, 
Leben  u.  Wirken  T.  Riemenechneidere  (2nd  ed.,  WOribuic,  1888); 
TOHHIBS,  Leben  u.  Werke  T.  Rimmtamtidtn  (Straaburc,  1000); 
Adbuumn  in  VaOaOa,  VI  (1010). 

G.  GnmiANN. 

Bienzi,  Cola  di  (i.  e.,  Nicola,  son  of  Lorenzo),  a 
popular  tribune  and  extraordimuy  historical  figure. 
His  father  was  an  innkeeper  at  Rome  in  tbe  vicinity 
of  the  Trastevere ;  though  it  was  believed  that  he  was 
teallv  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  His  child- 
hood and  youth  were  passed  at  Anagni,  with  some 
relatives  to  whom  he  was  sent  on  the  death  of  his 
mother.  Though  he  was  thus  brought  up  in  the  coun- 
try he  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  letters 
'and  of  Latin,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  study  of  the 
history  of  ancient  Rome  in  the  Latin  authors,  Livy, 
Valerius  Maximus,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Boethius,  and  the 
poets.  When  his  father  died  he  returned  to  Rome 
and  practised  as  a  nptary.  The  sight  of  Uie  remains 
of  the  former  greatness  of  Rome  onlv  increased  his 
admiration  for  the  ci^  and  the  men  described  in  his 
favourite  authors.  Contemplating  the  condition  in 
which  Rome  then  was  in  the  absence  of  the  popes, 
torn  by  the  factions  of  the  nobles  who  plunderea  on 
all  sides  and  shed  innocent  blood,  he  conceived  a  de- 
sire of  restoring  the  justice  and  splendour  of  former 
days.  His  plaoos  became  more  definite  and  settled 
when  his  brother  was  slain  in  a  brawl  between  the  Or- 
sini  and  the  Colonna.   Thenceforth  he  thought  only 
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of  the  means  of  bi«aking  the  power  of  the  barons. 
To  accomplish  this  he  had  first  to  win  the  favom'  of 
the  populace  by  upholding  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 

In  consequence  of  this  and  on  account  o(  the  elo- 
quence with  which  he  spoke  in  Latin,  he  was  sent  to 
Avignon  in  1343  to  Clement  VI,  by  the  captain  of  the 
people,  to  ask  him  to  return  to  Rome  and  grant  the 
great  jubilee  every  five  years.  Cola  explained  to  the 
pope  the  miserable  condition  of  Rome.  Clement  was 
much  impressed,  and  appointed  him  to  the  office  of 
notary  (secretary)  of  the  Camera  Capitolina,  in  which 
position  he  could  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  city.  Cola  then  by  his  public  dis- 
courses and  private  conversations  preparra  the  peo- 
ple; a  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  on  19  May,  1347, 


Status  of  Cola  di  Riram 
G.  Mwuii,  OnuliiiBt*  del  Campidoglio 

be  summoned  the  populace  to  assemble  the  follow- 
ing day  in  the  Campidoglio.  There  Cofa  explained 
his  plans  and  read  a  new  democratic  constitution 
whicn,  among  other  thin^,  ordained  the  establish- 
ment of  a  civic  militia.  The  people  conferred  abso- 
lute power  on  him;  but  Cola  at  arst  contented  him- 
self with  the  title  of  tribune  of  the  people ;  later,  how- 
ever, he  assumed  the  bombastic  titles  of  Candidalus 
SpirUtu  Sancti,  Imperator  Orbis,  Zdaior  Italia,  Ama- 
tor  Orbit  el  Tribunus  Augustus  (candidate  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  emperor  of  the  world,  lover  of  Italy,  of  the 
world,  august  tribune) .  He  was  wise  enough  to  select 
a  colleague,  the  pope's  vicar,  Raimondo,  Bishop  of 
Orvieto.  The  success  of  the  new  regime  was  wonder- 
ful. The  most  powerful  barons  had  to  leave  the  city; 
the  others  swore  fealty  to  the  popular  government. 
An  era  of  peace  and  justice  seemed  to  have  come. 
The  pope,  on  learning  what  had  happened,  regretted 
that  ne  had  hot  been  consulted,  but  gave  Cola  the 
title  and  office  of  Rector,  to  be  exercised  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  the  Bishop  of  Orvieto.  His  name  was  heard 
everywhere,  princes  had  recourse  to  him  in  their  dis- 
put«L  the  sultan  fortified  his  ports. 

Cola  then  thought  of  re-establishing  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  Italy  and  of  Rome,  by  restoring  the 


Roman  Empire  with  an  Ittdian  emperor.  In  August, 
1347,  two  hundred  deputies  of  the  Italian  cities  as- 
sembled at  his  request.  Italy  was  decliu«d  free,  and 
all  those  who  had  arrogated  a  lordship  to  tJiemselves 
were  declared  fallen  from  power;  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  elect  the  emperor  was  asserted.  Louis  the 
Bavarian  and  Charles  of  Bohemia  were  called  upon  to 
justify  their  usurpation  of  the  imperial  title.  Cola 
flattered  himself  secretly  with  the  nope  of  becoming 
emperor;  but  his  high  opinion  of  himself  proved  his 
ruin.  He  was  a  dreamer  rather  than  a  man  of  action; 
he  lacked  many  qualities  for  the  exercise  of  good  gov- 
ernment, especially  foresight  and  the  elements  of  po- 
litical prudence.  He  had  formed  a  most  puerile  con- 
cept of  the  empire.  He  surrounded  himself  with 
Asiatic  luxury,  to  pay  for  which  he  had  to  impose  new 
taxes;  thereupon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  weary 
of  servinc  a  theatrical  emperor,  vanished.  The  barons 
perceived  this,  and  forgetting  for  the  moment  their 
mutual  discora,  joined  together  against  their  common 
enemy.  In  vain  the  bell  summoned  the  people  to 
arms  in  the  Campidoglio.  No  one  stirred.  Cola  had 
driven  out  the  barons,  but  be  had  not  thought  of  re- 
ducing them  to  inaction;  on  the  contrary  he  had  ren- 
dered them  more  hostile  by  his  many  foolish  and  hu- 
miliating acts.  Lacking  all  military  knowledge  he 
could  oner  no  serious  resistance  to  their  attacks.  The 
discontent  of  the  people  increased;  the  Bishop  of 
Orvieto,  the  other  Rector  of  Rome,  who  had  already 
protested  against  what  had  occurred  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Italian  deputies,  abandoned  the  city;  the 
pope  repudiat«l  Cola  in  a  Bull.  Thus  deserted,  and 
not  believing  himself  safe,  he  took  refuge  in  the  Castle 
of  S.  Angelo,  and  three  days  later  (18  Dec.,  1347)  the 
barons  returned  in  triumph  to  restore  things  to  their 
former  condition. 

Cola  fortimately  succeeded  in  escaping.  He  sought 
refuge  with  the  Spiritual  Franciscans  living  in  the 
hermitages  of  Monte  Maiella.  But  the  plague  of  1348, 
■the  presence  of  bands  of  adventurers  and  the  jubilee 
of  1350  had  increased  the  mysticism  of  the  people 
and  still  more  of  the  Spirituals.  One  of  the  latter, 
Fra  Angelo,  told  Rienzi  that  it  was  now  the  proper 
moment  to  think  of  the  common  weal,  to  co-operate 
in  the  restoration  of  the  empire  ana  in  the  puri- 
fication of  the  Chureh:  all  of^  which  had  been  pr^ 
dieted  by  Joachim  of  Flora,  the  celebrated  Calabrian 
abbot,  and  that  he  ought  to  give  his  assistance.  Cola 
betook  himself  thence  to  Chules  IV  at  Prague  (1350), 
who  imprisoned  him,  either  as  a  madman  or  as  a 
heretic.  After  two  years  Cola  was  sent  at  the  request 
of  the  pope  to  Avignon,  where  through  the  interces- 
sion of^  Petrarch,  his  admirer,  thou^  now  disillu- 
sioned, he  was  treated  better.  When  Innocent  VI 
sent  Cardinal  Albomoz  into  Italy  (at  the  beginning  of 
1353)  he  allowed  Cola  di  Rienzi  to  accompany  him. 
The  Romans,  who  had  fallen  back  into  their  former 
state  of  anarehy,  invited  him  to  return,  and  Albomoi 
consented  to  appoint  him  senator  (sinaaco)  of  Rome. 
Onl  Aug.,  1354,  Rienzi  entered  Rome  in  triumph.  But 
the  new  government  did  not  last  long.  His  luxury  and 
revelrjr,  followed  by  the  inevitable  taxation,  above  all 
the  unjust  killing  of  several  persons  (among  whom  was 
Fra  Moriale,  a  brigand,  in  the  service  of  Cola),  pro- 
voked the  people  to  fury.  On  8  Oct.,  1354,  the  cry 
of  "Death  to  Rienzi  the  traitor!"  rose  in  the  city. 
Cola  attempted  to  flee,  but  was  recognized  and  slain, 
and  his  corpse  dragged  through  the  streets  of  the 
city.  Cola  represented,  one  might  say,  the  death 
agony  of  the  Guelph  (papal-national-democratic)  idea 
and  the  rise  of  the  classical  (imperial  and  ssthetic) 
idea  of  the  Renaissance. 

Vita  Nieolai  Lawtntii  in  MtnuTom,  AtUiquilala;  Vila  Kieolal 
Lttumlii,  ed.  dbl  Rk  (Florence,  1854) ;  Qabuelu,  EpUtolario  H 
Cola  Amius  (Rome,  1890) :  Papbhcordt,  Cola  di  Ritmo  und  wine 
Zeit  (Hwnbun,  1841);  hoboqahachi,  Cola  di  Biauo  (Pari*. 
1888). 

XJ.  BSNIGNl, 
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Blstt,  DiooBSB  ov  (Reatina),  Central  Italy,  im- 
oiediateiy  subject  to  the  Holjr  See.  The  city  is  situ- 
ated in  the  vall^  of  the  River  Velino,  which,  on 
account  of  the  cucareous  deposits  that  accumulate 
in  it,  grows  shallower  and  imperils  the  city,  so  that 
even  in  ancient  days  it  was  necessary  to  construct 
canals  and  outlets,  like  that  of  Marius  Curius  Den- 
tatus  (272  B.  c.)  Which,  repaired  and  enlarged  by 
Clement  VIII,  has  produced  the  magnificent  waterf  aU 
of  the  Velino,  near  Temi.  The  city,  which  was 
founded  by  the  Pelasgians,  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
Sabines,  and  became  later  a  Roman  mmieipium  and 
prefecture.  After  the  Longobard  invasion  it  was  the 
seat  of  a  "gastaldo",  dependent  on  the  Duchy  of 
Spoleto.  It  was  presented  to  the  Holy  See  by  Otto  I 
in  962;  in  1143,  after  a  long  siege,  it  was  destroyed  by 
Kii^  Roger  of  Naples.  It  was  besieged  again  in  1210 
by  Otto  of  Brunswick  when  forcing  nis  way  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
popes  took  refuge  there  on  several  occasions,  and  in 
1288  it  witnessed  the  coronation  of  Charles  II  of 
Naples;  later  an  Apostolic  delegate  resided  at  Rieti. 
In  1860,  by  the  disloyalty  of  a  delegate,  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Italian  troops  without  resistance.  Rieti 
was  the  birthplace  of  Blessed  Colomba  (1501) ;  in  the 
sixth  century  it  contained  an  Abbey  of  St.  Stephen; 
the  body  of  St.  Baldovino,  Cistercian,  founder  of  the 
monastery  of  Sts.  Matthew  and  Pastor  (twelfth  cen- 
tury) ia  venerated  in  the  cathedral.  Near  Rieti  is 
Grcccio,  where  St.  Francis  set  up  the  first  Christmas 
crib.  The  cathedral  is  in  Lombwd  style,  with  a  cnrpt 
dating  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  It  should  be 
remanced  that  in  medieval  documents  there  is  fre- 

?|uent  confusion  between  Reaiinus  (Rieti),  Aretinus 
Arezzo),  and  Teatinus  (Chieti).  The  first  known 
Bishop  of  Rieti  is  Ursus  (499);  St.  Gregory  mentions 
Probus  and  Albinus  (sixth  century).  The  names  of 
many  bishops  in  the  Longobard  period  are  known. 
Later  we  meet  with  Dodonus  (1 137),  who  repaired  the 
damage  done  by  King  Roger;  Benedict,  who  in  1184 
officiated  at  the  marria^  of  Queen  Constance  of 
Naples  and  Henry  VI;  Ramaldo,  a  Franciscan  (1249), 
restorer  of  discipline,  which  work  was  continued  by 
Tommaso  (1252);  Pietro  Guerra  (1278),  who  had 
Andrea  Pisano  erect  the  episcopal  palace  with  materi- 
als taken  from  the  ancient  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian: 
Lodovico  Teodonari  (1380),  murdered  while  engaged 
in  Divine  service,  on  account  of  his  severity,  which 
deed  was  cruelly  punished  by  Boniface  IX;  Angelo 
Capranica  (1450),  later  a  cardinal;  Cardinal  Pompeo 
Colonna  (1508),  who  for  rebellion  against  Julius  II 
and  Clement  VII  was  twice  deprived  of  his  cardinal- 
itial  dignity;  Scipione  Colonna  (1520),  his  nephew, 
took  part  in  the  revolt  against  Clement  VII  in  1528, 
and  was  killed  in  an  encounter  with  Amico  of  Ascoli, 
Abbot  of  Farfa;  Marianus  Victorius  (1572,  for  a  few 
days),  a  distinguished  writer  and  patrologist;  Giorgio 
Bolognctti  (1639),  restored  the  episcopal  palace  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  charity;  Gaorieile  Ferretti 
(1827),  later  a  cardinal,  a  man  of  great  charity.  At 
present  the  diocese  contains  60  parishes,  142,100  in- 
habitants, 250  secular  priests,  7  religious  houses  with 
63  priests,  15  houses  of  nuns'  2  educational  establish- 
ments for  boys,  and  4  for  girls. 

CAFPELLETn,  L»  chiat  d'llaiia,  V;  oa  Sanctis,  NotitU  tloriA* 
di  Rieti  (Rieti,  1887);  Mabomi,  Commmiarii  it  Bcdaia  AuMna 
(Rome,  1753). 

U.  Beniqni. 

Btoraulz  (Rievall),  Abbey  of. — ^Thurston,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  was  very  anxious  to  have  a  monastery 
of  the  newly  founded  and  fervent  order  of  Cistercians 
in  his  diocese;  and  so,  at  his  invitation,  St.  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux  sent  a  colony  of  his  monks,  under  the 
leadership  of  Abbot  Wilham,  to  make  the  desired 
foundation.  After  some  delay  Walter  Espec  became 
their  founder  and  chief  benefactor,  presenting  them 
with  a  suitable  estate,  situated  in  a  wild  and  lonely 


spot,  in  the  valley  of  the  rivulet  Rie  (from  whence 
the  abbey  derived  its  name),  and  surrounded  by  pre- 
cipitous hills,  in  Blakemore,  near  Helmesley.  The 
community  took  possession  of  the  ground  in  1131,  and 
be^an  the  foundation,  the  first  of  tneir  order  in  York- 
shire. The  church  and  abbey,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
monasteries  of  the  order,  were  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Viipn  Mary.  At  first  their  land  being  crude 
and  uncultivated,  they  suffered  much  until,  after  a 
number  of  years,  their  first  benefactor  again  came  to 
their  assistance  and,  later  on,  joined  their  community. 
Their  land,  also,  through  their  incessant  labours,  even- 
tually became  productive,  so  that,  with  more  ade- 
quate means  of  subsistence,  they  were  able  to  devote 
tneir  energies  to  the  completion  of  church  and 
monastic  buildings,  though  these  were  finished  only 
after  a  great  lapse  of  time,  on  account  of  their  isola- 
tion and  the  fact  that  the  monastery  was  never 
wealthy.  The  constructions  were  carried  on  section 
by  section,  permanent  edifices  succeeding  those  that 
were  temporary  'after  long  intervals.  The  final  build- 
ings, however,  as  attested  by  the  magnificent,  though 
melancholy,  ruins  yet  remaining,  were  completed  on  a 
grand  scale. 

Within  a  very  few  years  after  its  foundation  the 
community  numbered  three  hundred  members,  and 
was  by  far  the  most  celebrated  monastery  in  En^and: 
many  others  sprang  from  it,  the  most  important  of 
them  being  Melrose,  the  first  Cistercian  monastery 
built  in  Scotland.  Rievaulx  early  became  a  brilliant 
centre  of  learning  and  holiness;  chief  amongst  its 
lighU  shone  St.  Aelred,  its  third  abbot  (1147-67), 
WHO  from  his  sweetness  of  character  and  depth  of 
learning  was  called  Bernardo  pr9be  par.  He  had  been, 
before  nis  entrance  into  the  cloister,  a  most  dear 
friend  and  companion  of  St.  David,  King  of  Scotland. 
History  gives  us  but  scant  details  of  the  later  life  at 
Rievaulx.  At  the  time  of  its  suppression  and  con- 
fiscation by  Henry  VIII  the  abbot,  Rowland  Blyton, 
with  twenty-three  religious  composed  its  community. 
The  estates  of  this  ancient  abbey  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duncombe  family. 

Manriqcb,  Annala  Cistercierua  (Lyone,  16*2);  MAWrtHB 
AND  DuRAND,  Thoaunu  ntmu  aneahtorum,  IV  (Paris,  1717); 
Henkiqdec,  Phomix  rerimtcetu  (Bnusels,  1626);  Dcodaui, 
Maruulicon  AnolioanMm,  V  (London,  1817-30);  Cortuionum  ab- 
batia  de  RievaUe  ia  Surtea' Soe.  Puil.  (London,  1889) ;  Si.  Aelred. 
Abbot  of  Rievaux  (London,  1848) ;  Oxford,  Ruim  of  Foujitaini 
Abbeu  (London,  ISlO);  HoDOis,  Fountaint  Abbey  (New  York. 
1904). 

Ediiond  M.  Obrxcbt. 

Riflel,  Caspar,  historian,  b.  at  Budesheim, 
Bingen,  Germany,  19  Jan.,  1807;  d.  at  Mainz,  15 
Dec.,  1856.  He  studied  under  Klee  at  Mainz  and 
Bonn  and  under  Mohler  at  Tubingen.  After  his 
ordination  to  the  priesthood,  18  Dec.,  1830,  he  was 
named  assistant  priest  at  Bingen.  In  1835  he  was 
appoint«d  to  a  parish  at  Giessen,  and  io  the  chair  of 
moral  theology  in  the  local  theological  faculty.  His 
transfer  to  the  professorship  in  Church  history  fol- 
lowed in  1837.  The  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  his  Church  history  in  1841  aroused  a  storm  of 
indignation  among  Protestants,  to  whom  his  accurate 
though  not  flattering  account  of  the  Reformation  was 
distasteful.  The  Hessian  Government  hastened  to 
pension  the  fearless  teacher  (19  Nov.,  1842).  This 
measure  caused  intense  indignation  among  the  dio- 
cesan Catholic  clergy,  who  denounced  the  Protestant 
atmosphere  of  the  university.  Riffel  retired  to 
Mainz,  where  Bishop  von  Ketteler  appointed  him 
in  1851  professor  of  Church  history  in  his  newly 
organized  ecclesiastical  seminary.  Death  put  a, 
premature  end  to  the  teaching  of  this  Catholic 
educator,  who  contributed  largely  to  the  restoration 
of  a  truly  ecclesiastical  .spirit  among  the  German 
clergv.  He  wrote:  "Geschichtliche  Darstellung  des 
Verhaltnisses  zwischen  Kirche  und  Staat",  Mainz, 
1836;  "Predigten  auf  alle  Sonn-  und  Festtage  des 
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Jahres",  Mains,  1839-40,  3rd  ed.,  1854;  "Cbmtr- 
liche  Kircbengescbicbte  <ler  neuesten  Zeit",  Mains, 
1841-46;  "Die  Aufhebung  des  Jesuitenordens", 
3rd  ed.,  Mainz,  1855. 

QoTAV,  L'AOtmag—  rtUoieiue:  U  CalMieiniu,  II  (Pub,  1905), 
313. 

N.  A.  Wbbeb. 

Bigby,  John,  Vbmerablb,  English  martyr:  b. 
about  1570  at  Harrocks  Hall,  Eccleston,  Lancasnire; 
executed  at  St.  Tbomaa  Waterings,  21  June,  1600. 
He  was  the  fifth  or  sixth  son  of  Nicholas  Rigby,  by 
Mary,  dau^ter  of  Oliver  Breres  of  Preston.  In  the 
service  of  Sir  Edmund  Huddleston,  at  a  time  when  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Fortescue,  being  then  ill,  was  cited 
to  the  Old  Bailey  for  recusancy,  Rigby  appeared  on 
her  behalf;  compelled  to  confess  himself  a  Catholic, 
he  was  sent  to  New^te.  The  next  day,  14  February, 
1599  or  1600,  he  signed  a  confession,  that,  since  he 
had  been  reconciled  b^  the  martyr,  John  Jones  the 
fVanciscan,  in  the  Chnk  some  two  or  three  years 
previously,  he  had  declined  to  go  to  okurch.  He  was 
then  chained  and  remitted  to  Newgate,  till,  on  19 
February, ■4ie  was  transferred  to  the  White  Lion.  On 
the  first  Wednesday  in  March  (which  was  the  4th 
and  not,  as  the  martyr  himself  supposes,  the  3rd)  he 
was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  afternoon  dven  a 
private  opportunity  to  conform.  The  next  day  he 
was  aeateaced  for  naving  been  reconciled;  but  was 
reprieved  till  the  next  sessionB.  On  19  June  he  was 
again  brought  to  the  bar,  and  as  he  again  refused  to 
conform,  he  was  told  that  his  sentence  must  be  car- 
ried out.  On  his  way  to  execution  the  hurdle  was 
stopped  by  a  Captain  Whitlock,  who  wished  him  to 
conform  and  asked  him  if  he  were  married,  to  which 
the  martyr  replied,  "1  am  a  bachelor;  and  more  than 
that  I  am  a  maid",  and  the  captain  thereupon  de- 
sired his  prayers.  The  priest,  who  reconciled  him, 
had  suffered  on  the  same  spot  12  July,  1598. 

Crallohbr,  Mi»nmaTy  Priatt,  II  (London,  1878),  n.  117; 
OiLLOW,  BiU.  Diel.Bitg.Cath.,  V,  420;  Chatham  Societv'i  Pub- 
HcaUoiu,  LXXXI  (1870),  74. 

John  B.  Waimbwrioht. 

Bigbj[,  Nicholas,  b.  1800  at  Walton  near  Pleston, 

Lancashire;  d.  at  Ugthorpe,  7  September,  1886. 
At  twelve  years  he  went  to  Ushaw  College,  where  he 
was  for  a  time  professor  of  elocution.  Ordained 
priest  in  September,  1826,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Maiy's, 
Wydiffe,  for  six  months,  and  was  then  given  the  united 
missions  of  Egton  Bridge  and  Ugthorpe.  After  seven 
years  the  two  missions  were  again  separated,  and 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Ugthorpe.  There  he 
built  a  church  (opened  in  1855),  started  a  new  ceme- 
tery, and  founded  a  middle-class  college.  About 
1884  he  resigned  the  mission  work  to  his  curate,  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  Hickey.  His  obituary  notice,  in  the 
"Clatholic  Times"  of  17  September,  1886,  gives  a 
sketch  of  his  life;  He  wrote:  "The  Real  ]>>ctrine 
of  the  Church  on  Scripture",  to  which  is  added  an 
account  of  the  conversion  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
(Anton  Ulrich,  1710),  and  of  "Father  Ignatius" 
Spencer  (1830),  (York,  1834),  dedicated  to  the  Rev. 
Bienedict  Rayment.  Other  works,  chiefly  treatises 
on  primary  truths,  or  sermons  of  a  controversial 
character,  are  described  in  Gillow,  "Bibl.  Diet. 
Eng.  Cath." 

Patrick  Rtan. 

Right,  as  a  substantive  (my  right,  his  right),  desig- 
nates the  object  of  justice.  When  a  person  declares 
he  has  a  right  to  a  thing,  he  means  he  has  a  kind  of 
dominion  over  such  thing,  which  others  are  obliged  to 
recognize.  Right  may  therefore  be  defined  as  a  moral 
or  legal  authority  to  possess,  claim,  and  use  a  thing 
as  one'a  own.  It  is  thus  essentially  distinct  from 
obligation;  in  virtue  of  an  oblif;ation  we  should,  in 
virtue  of  a  right,  we  may  do  or  omit  something.  Again, 


rijght  ia  a  moral  or  legal  authority,  and,  as  such,  is 
distinct  from  merely  physical  superiority  or  pre-emi- 
nence; the  thief  who  steals  something  without  being 
detected  enjoys  the  physical  control  of  the  object, 
but  no  right  to  it;  on  the  contrary,  his  act  is  aa  in- 
justice, a  violation  of  ri^t,  and  he  is  bound  to  return 
the  stolen  object  to  its  owner.  Right  is  called  a  moral 
or  legal  authority,  because  it  emanates  from  a  law 
which  assigns  to  one  the  dominion  over  the  thing  and 
imposes  on  others  the  obligation  to  respect  this 
dominion.  To  the  right  of  one  person  corresponds  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  others,  so  that  nght  and 
obligation  condition  each  other.  If  I  have  the  ri^t 
to  demand  one  hundred  dollars  from  a  person,  he  ja 
under  the  obligation  to  gjve  them  to  me;  vrithout  this 
obligation,  ri^t  would  be  illusory.  One  mav  even 
say  that  the  right  of  ome  person  consists  in  the  fact  - 
that,  on  his  account,  others  are  bound  to  perform  or 
omit  something. 

The  clause,  "to  possess,  clum,  and  use,  anvtiting 
as  one's  own ' ' ,  defines  more  closely  the  object  of  right. 
Justice  assigns  to  each  pnson  his  own  (suum  cuique). 
When  anyone  asserts  mat  a  thin^  is  his  own,  is  his 
private  property,  or  belong  to  him,  he  means  that 
this  object  stands  in  a  special  relation  to  him,  that  it 
is  in  tlie  first  place  destined  for  his  use,  and  that  he 
can  dispose  of  it  according  to  his  will,  regardless  of 
others.  By  a  tUng  is  here  meant  not  merehr  a  material 
objectj  but  everything  that  can  be  useful  to  man, 
including  actions,  omissions,  etc.  The  connexion  of  a 
certain  thing  witn  a  certain  person,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  person  may  declare  the  thing  his  own,  can  orig- 
inate only  on  the  basis  of  concrete  facts.  It  is  aa 
evident  clemand  of  human  reason  in  general  that  one 
may  give  or  leave  one's  own  to  anvone;  but  what 
constitutes  one's  own  is  determined  by  facts.  Many 
things  are  physically  connected  with  the  human  per- 
son Dv  conception  or  birth — ^his  limbs,  bodily  and 
mental  qualities,  health,  etc.  From  the  order  imposed 
by  the  (jreator  of  Nature,  we  recopiize  that,  from  liie 
first  moment  of  his  being,  his  faculties  and  members 
are  granted  a  person  primaiily  for  his  own  use,  and 
BO  that  they  may  enable  him  to  support  himself  and 
develop  and  fulu  the  tasks  appointed  by  the  Creator 
for  this  life.  These  things  (i.  e.,  his  c^uahties,  etc.)  are 
his  own  from  the  first  moment  of  his  existence,  aad 
whoever  injures  them  or  deprives  him  of  them  vio- 
lates his  riuit.  However,  many  other  thin^  are  con- 
nected witik  the  human  person,  not  physically,  but 
only  morally.  In  other  words,  m  virtue  of  a  certain 
fact,  everyone  recognises  that  certun  things  are 
speoally  destined  for  the  use  of  one  person,  and  must 
be  recognised  as  such  by  all.  Persons  who  build  a 
house  for  themselves,  make  an  implement,  catch  game 
in  the  unreserved  forest,  or  fish  m  the  open  sea,  b»- 
come  the  owners  of  these  things  in  virtue  of  occupation 
of  their  labour;  they  can  claim  these  tilings  as  their 
own,  and  no  one  can  forcibly  appropriate  or  injure 
these  things  without  a  violation  of  their  rights.  Who- 
ever has  lawfully  purchased  a  thing,  or  hoSa  presented 
with  it  by  another,  may  regud  such  thing  as  lus  own, 
since  by  the  purchase  or  presentation  he  succeeds  to 
the  place  of  tne  otiier  person  and  possesses  his  rights. 
As  a  right  ^ves  rise  to  a  certain  connexion  between 
person  and  person  with  respect  to  a  thing,  we  may 
distinguish  in  right  four  elements:  the  holder,  the 
object,  the  title^  and  the  terminus  of  the  right.  The 
holder  of  the  nght  is  the  person  who  possesses  the 
right,  the  terminus  is  the  person  who  has  the  obli^ 
tion  corresponding  to  the  nght,  the  object  is  the  thing 
to  which  tne  rig^t  refers,  and  the  title  is  the  fact  on 
the  ground  of  which  a  person  may  regard  and  claim 
the  thing  as  hb  own.  Strictly  speakinp;,  this  fact  alone 
is  not  the  title  of  the  right,  which  onginates,  indeed, 
in  the  fact,  but  taken  in  connexion  with  the  principle 
that  one  must  assign  to  each  his  own  property;  how- 
ever, since  this  principle  may  be  presupposed  as  self- 
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evident,  it  is  (sistomaiy  to  rogaid  the  nmple  fact  as 
the  titie  of  the  ri^t. 

The  right  of  wmch  ve  haye  hitherto  speaking 
is  individual  right,  to  which  the  obligation  of  com- 
mutative justice  corresponds.  Commutative  justice 
regulates  the  relations  of  the  members  of  human 
society  to  one  another,  and  aims  at  securing  that  each 
member  renders  to  his  f eUow-members  what  is  equally 
theirs.  In  addition  to  this  commutative  justice,  there 
is  also  a  legal  and  cUstribulive  justice;  these  virtues 
t^ulate  the  relations  between  uie  complete  societies 
(State  and  Church)  and  thdr  members.  fVom  tlie  pro- 
penmties  and  needs  of  human  nature  we  recognise 
the  State  as  resting  on  a  Divine  ordinance;  only  in  the 
State  can  man  support  himself  and  develop  according 
to  his  nature.  But,  if  the  Diviae  Creator  of  Nature 
'has  willed  the  existence  of  the  State,  He  must  also 
will  the  means  necessary  for  its  maintenance  and  the 
attainment  of  its  objects.  This  will  can  be  found  only 
in  the  right  of  the  State  to  demand  from  its  members 
what  is  necessary  for  the  general  good.  It  must  be 
authorised  to  make  laws,  to  ptmish  violations  of  such, 
and  in  general  to  arrange  evervthing  for  the  public 
welfare,  while,  on  thdr  side,  the  members  must  be 
under  the  obligation  corresponding  to  this  right.  The 
virtue  which  makes  all  members  of  society  contribute 
what  is  necessary  for  its  maintenance  is  called  l^al 
justice,  because  tbe  law  has  to  determine  in  individual 
cases  what  burdens  are  to  be  borne  by  the  members. 
According  to  Catholic  teaching,  the  Church  is,  Uke 
the  State,  a  complete  and  indepcndent  society,  where- 
fore it  also  must  be  justified  m  demanding  from  its 
members  whatever  is  necessary  for  its  welfare  and  the 
attainment  of  its  object.  But  the  members  of  the 
State  have  not  only  obligations  towards  the  general 
bod^;  they  have  likewise  rights.  The  State  ia  bound 
to  (fistribute  public  burdens  (e.  g.  taxation)  according 
to  tlie  powers  and  capability  of  the  members,  and  is 
also  imder  the  obligation  of  distributing  public  goods 
(offices  and  honours)  according  to  the  degree  of 
worthiness  and  services.  To  these  duties  of  the  gen- 
eral body  or  its  leaders  corresponds  a  right  of  the 
members;  they  can  demand  that  the  leaders  observe 
the  cUms  of  distributive  justice,  and_  failure  to  do 
this  on  the  part  of  the  autiiorities  is  a  violation  of  the 
right  of  the  members. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  notions  of  right,  its  object 
can  be  more  exactly  determined.  Three  species  of 
right  and  justice  have  been  distinguished.  The  object 
<H  the  ri^t,  corresponding  to  even-handed  Justice, 
has  as  its  (x>ject  the  securing  for  the  memoers  of 
human  society  in  thdr  intercourse  with  one  another 
freedom  and  independence  in  the  use  of  their  own 
posseenons.  For  tbe  object  of  right  can  onl^  be  the 
good  for  the  attainment  of  which  we  recogmse  right 
as  necessary,  and  which  it  effects  of  its  very  nature, 
and  this  good  is  the_  freedom  and  independence  of 
every  member  of  society  in  the  use  of  rus  own.  If 
man  is  to  fulfil  freely  the  tasks  imposed  upon  him  by 
God,  he  must  possess  the  means  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  and  be  at  liberty  to  utilize  such  indepen- 
dent^ of  others.  He  must  have  a  sphere  of  free  activ- 
ity, in  which  he  is  secure  from  tne  interference  of 
others;  this  object  is  attained  by  the  right  which 
protects  each  in  the  free  use  of  his  own  from  the  en- 
croachments of  others.  Hence  the  proveibe:  "A 
willing  person  suffers  no  injustice"  and  "No  one  is 
compelled  to  make  use  of  his  rights".  For  the  object 
of  the  right  which  corresponds  to  commutative  justice 
is  tihe  liTOTty  of  the  pomessor  of  the  right  in  the  use  of 
hia  own,  and  this  rignt  is  not  attained  if  each  is  bound 
always  to  make  use  of  and  insist  upon  his  rights.  The 
object  of  the  right  which  corresponds  to  legal  justice 
is  the  good  of  the  community;  of  tlus  right  we  may 
not  say  that  "no  one  is  bound  to  make  use  of  his 
right",  since  the  community — or,  more  correctly,  its 
Iwders — must  make  use  of  pubuc  rights,  whenever 


and  wherever  the  good  (rf  the  community  lequires  it. 
finally,  the  ri^t  corresponding  to  the  object  of 
distributive  justice  is  the  defoioe  of  the  members 
against  the  community  or  its  leaders;  they  must  not 
be  laden  witii  public  burdens  b^ond  tiieir  powers, 
and  must  receive  as  much  of  the  public  goods  as  be- 
comes the  condition  of  their  meritoriousness  and 
services.  Although,  in  accordance  with  the  above, 
each  of  the  three  lands  of  rights  has  its  own  immediate 
object,  all  three  tend  in  common  towards  one  remote 
object,  which,  according  to  St.  Thomas  (Cont.  Gent:, 
HI,  xxxiv),  ia  nothing  else  than  to  secure  tiiat  peace 
be  maintained  among  men  by  procuring  for  eacn  the 
peaceful  poesesmon  of  his  own. 

Right  (or  more  precisely  speaking,  the  obligation 
corresponding  to  right)  is  oiforoewle  at  least  in 
general — that  is,  whoever  has  a  right  with  respect  to 
some  other  person  is  authorised  to  emplo^r  physical 
force  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  this  obligation,  if  the 
other  person  will  not  voluntarily  fulfil  it.  This  en- 
forceable character  of  the  obliraition  arises  necessarily 
from  the  object^f  right.  As  already  said,  this  object 
is  to  secure  for  every  member  of  society  a  sphere  of 
free  activity  and  for  society  the  means  necesisary  for 
its  development,  and  the  attainment  of  this  object  is 
evidently  indispensable  for  social  life;  but  it  would 
not  be  sufficiently  attained  if  it  were  left  to  each  one's 
discretion  whether  he  should  fulfil  his  obligations  or 
not.  In  a  large  community  there  are  always  many  who 
would  allow  themselves  to  be  guided,  not  b}f  right  or 
justice,  but  by  their  own  selfish  mclinations,  and  would 
disregard  the  rights  of  their  fellowmen,  if  thev  were 
not  forcibly  confined  to  thdr  proper  sphere  of  right; 
consequently,  the  obligation  corresponding  to  a  nght 
must  be  entorcettble  in  favour  of  the  possessor  of  the 
right.  But  in  a  regulated  community  the  power  of 
compulsion  must  be  vested  in  the  public  authority, 
since,  if  each  might  employ  force  against  his  fellowmen 
whenever  his  right  was  infringed,  there  would  soon 
arise  a  general  conflict  of  all  against  all,  and  onicr 
and  safety  would  be  entirely  subverted.  Only  in 
oases  of  necessity,  where  an  unjust  attack  on  one's  life 
or  property  has  to  be  warded  off  and  recourse  to  the 
authonties  is  impossible,  has  the  individual  the  right 
of  meeting  violence  with  violence. 

While  nght  or  the  obligation  corresponding  to  it  is 
enforceable,  we  must  beware  of  referring  the  essence 
of  right  to  this  enforcibility  or  even  to  uie  authority 
to  eiSorce  it,  as  is  done  by  many  jurists  since  the  time 
of  Kant.  For  enforcibility  is  only  a  secondary  char- 
acteristic of  right  and  does  not  pertain  to  all  rights; 
although,  for  example,  under  a  real  monarchy  the 
subjects  possess  some  rights  with  respect  to  the  ruler, 
they  can  usually  exercise  no  compulsion  towards  him, 
since  he  is  irresponsible,  and  is  subject  to  no  higher 
autnorit;^  which  can  employ  forcible  measures  against 
him.  lUghts  are  divided,  according  to  the  title  on 
which  they  rest,  into  natiual  and  positive  rights,  and 
the  latter  are  subdivided  into  iMvine  and  human 
rif^ts.  By  natural  rights  are  meant  all  those  which 
we  acquire  by  our  very  birth,  e.  g.  the  right  to  live, 
to  int^trity  of  limbs,  to  freedom,  to  acquire  property, 
etc.;  Ml  other  rights  are  called  acquired  rights,  al- 
though many  of  tnem  are  acquired,  independently  of 
any  positive  law,  in  virtue  of  free  acts,  e.  g.  the  nght 
of  the  husband  and  wife  in  virtue  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract, the  right  to  ownerless  goods  through  occupa- 
tion, the  ri^t  to  a  house  through  purchase  or  hire, 
etc.  On  the  other  hand,  other  ri^ts  may  be  given  by 
pomtivelaw;  according  as  the  law  is  Divine  or  human, 
and  the  latter  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  we  distinjguish 
between  Divine  or  human,  civil  or  ecclesiastical  nghts. 
To  civil  rights  belong  citizenship  in  a  state,  active  or 
passive  franchise,  etc. 

Summa  (A«>1.,  II-II,  QQ.  Ivii  aqq.;  Doinmccs  Soto;  Mouna: 
LsmiDB,  De  yiultUa  et  jure;  TArABSLU  O'AtBOUO,  Saggio 
teoretieo  ii  direUo  nalurale  (Pklernio,  1840-3) :  Pamras,  Die  heta* 
torn  Heeht  (lUtiabon,  1857) ;  VBSiicBBacH,  Quaetionee  de  iuetiHa 
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(2Dded.,  Bnira,  \90i);Cnqu,T.DeJustUiatljuTe  (Dublin,  1870): 
McTBB,  DieUTundttM  der  SiMichkeil  u.  da  Rtchia  (Freibarg, 
1868):  loui,  /fuMMumn  jurit  natunju,  I  (Znd  ed.),  nn.  430 
■qq.;  FObbich,  ReehUnibjeU  tk  KirdienreM,  I  (Letpsig.  1908); 
Catbbbim,  BeM,  SattirreelU  u.  ponliMn  RetU  (2r>d  ed.,  Frei- 
burg,  1909);  IdbMi  Uaral  philosophit,  I  (9th  ed.,  Ficibuis),  502 
■qq.;  THnuHO,  Der  Zveek  in  Reehl  (4th  ed..  Vienna);  »rAU¥- 
UB,  Di*  Uhrt  Mm  ritktiQtn  AacAi  (Vienna,  1902) ;  Bkkkcb,  Ormd- 
btgrige  da  KeeMe  (Bwttn,  1910). 

V.  Cathbein. 


Bight  of  Allium. 

TICAL, 


See  Priviixqbs,  Ecclebiab- 


Bifht  of  PrwMntation.  See  Presentation, 
Right  of.  > 

Rimbert,  Saint,  Archbishop  of  Bremen-Hamburg, 
d.  at  Bremen  11  June,  88S.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
he  was  a  Fleming  or  a  Norman.  He  was  educated  at 
the  monastery  of  Turholt  near  BrUue  in  Flanders. 
There  St.  Ansgar,  first  Archbishop  of  Hamburg,  be- 
came acquainted  with  him,  and  later  made  him  his 
constant  companion.  When  Ans^ar  died  on  2  Feb- 
ruary, 865,  Rimbert  was  chosen  his  successor.  Pope 
Nicholas  I  sent  him  the  pallium  in  December,  865. 
As  Ansgar's  missionary  syt.bem  was  based  on  a  con- 
nexion with  the  Benedictine  Order,  Rimbert  became, 
shortly  after  his  consecration,  a  monk  at  Corvey,  ana 
8ub8M]uently  made  missionary  journeys  to  West 
Friesland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  but  concerning 
these  unfortunately  we  have  no  detailed  information. 
In  884  he  succeeded  in  putting  to  flight  the  Norman 
marauders  on  the  coast  of  Friesland;  m  remembrance 
of  this  incident  he  was  later  held  in  special  veneration 
in  Friesland.  Among  his  episcopal  achievements  the 
foundation  of  a  monastery  in  BQcken  near  Bremen 
a  id  his  care  for  the  poor  and  sick  are  especially  em- 
phasized. Historians  are  indebted  to  him  for  a 
biugiaphy  of  St.  Ansgar,  which  is  distinguished  by 
valua  le  historical  information  and  a  faithful  charac- 
ter-sketch. On  the  other  hand,  the  biography  of 
Rimbert  liimself,  written  by  a  monk  of  Corvey^  is, 
while  very  edifying,  poor  in  actual  information; 
hence  we  know  so  little  of  his  life. 

Vila  Rimberti  in  Man.  Ornn.  hitl.  Seriplora,  II  (Hanover, 
1829),  754-75;  Dkbio,  Otaeh.  da  BrAittumt  Hamlmrg-Bnwun, 
I  (Berlin.  1877),  92-8;  Atttm.  deutoe/k*  Biagr.,  ■.  v.;  Biagr. 
tMlionaU  de  Bdgiqut,  s.  v.  Rembert. 

Klembnb  LOrrLER. 

Bimini,  Councii.  op.— The  second  Formula  of 
Sirmium  (357)  stated  the  doctrine  of  the  Anomoeans, 
or  extreme  Arians.  Against  this  the  Semi-Arian 
bishop,  assembled  at  Ancyra,  the  episcopal  city  of 
their  leader  Basilius,  issued  a  counter  formula,  assert- 
ing that  the  Son  is  in  all  things  like  the  Father,  after- 
wards approved  by  the  Third  Synod  of  Sirmium  (358) . 
This  formula,  though  silent  on  the  term  "homo- 
vaiot",  consecrated  oy  the  Council  of  Niceea.  was 
signed  by  a  few  orthodox  bishops,  and  probably  by 
Pope  LiberiuB,  being,  in  fact,  capable  of  an  orthodox 
interpretation.  The  Emperor  Constantius  cherished 
at  that  time  the  hope  of  restoring  peace  between  the 
orthodox  and  the  Semi-Arians  by  convoking  a  general 
council.  Failing  to  convene  one  either  at  Niciea  or  at 
Nicomedia,  he  was  persuaded  by  Patrophilus,  Bishop 
of  Scythopolis,  and  Narcissus,  Bishop  of  Neronias,  to 
hold  two  synods,  one  for  the  East  at  Seleucia.  io 
Isauria,  the  other  for  the  West  at  Rimini,  a  prooeeaing 
justified  by  diversity  of  language  and  by  expense. 
Before  the  convocation  of  the  councils,  Ursacius  and 
Valens  had  Marcus,  Bishop  of  Arethusa,  designated 
to  draft  a  formula  (the  Fourth  of  Sirmium)  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  two  synods.  It  declared  that  the  Son 
was  bom  of  the  Father  before  all  ages  (agreeing  so  far 
with  the  Third  Formula);  but  it  added  that,  when 
God  ia spoken  of,  the  word  edvla,  "essence",  should  be 
avoided,  not  being  found  in  Scripture  and  being  a 
cause  of  scandal  to  the  faithful;  by  this  step  tney 
intended  to  exclude  the  similarity  of  essence. 

The  GouncO  of  Rimini  was  opened  early  in  July, 


359,  with  over  four  hundred  bishops.  About  ei^ty 
Semi-Arians,  including  Ursacius,  Germinius,  and 
Auxentius,  withdrew  from  the  orthodox  bishops,  the 
most  eminent  of  whom  was  Restitutus  of  Carthage: 
Liberius,  Eusebius,  Dionysius,  and  others  were  still 
in  exile.  The  two  parties  sent  separate  deputations 
to  the  emperor,  the  orthodox  asserting  clearly  their 
firm  attachment  to  the  faith  of  Nicsa,  while  the 
Arian  minority  adhered  to  the  imperial  formula.  But 
the  inexperienced  representatives  of  the  orthodox 
majority  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived,  and  not 
only  entered  into  communion  with  the  heretical  dele- 
gates, but  even  subscribed,  at  Nice  in  Thrace,  a 
formula  to  the  effect  merely  that  the  Son  is  like  the 
Father  according  to  the  Scriptures  (the  words  "in  all 
things"  being  omitted).  On  their  return  to  Rimini, 
they  were  met  with  the  unanimous  protests  of  their 
colleagues.  But  the  threats  of  the  consul  Taurus,  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Semi-Arians  against  hindering 
peace  between  East  and  West  for  a  word  not  contained 
m  Scripture,  their  privations  and  their  homeeicknesB 
— all  combined  to  weaken  the  constancy  of  the  or- 
thodox bishops.  And  the  last  twenty  were  induced  to 
subscribe  when  Ursacius  had  an  adiution  made  to  the 
formula  of  Nice,  declaring  that  the  Son  is  not  a 
creature  like  other  creatures.  Pope  Liberius,  having 
regained  his  liberty,  rejected  this  formula,  which  was 
thereupon  repudiated  by  many  who  had  signed  it.  In 
view  of  the  hasty  manner  of  its  adoption  and  the 
lack  of  approbation  by  the  Holy  See,  it  could  have  no 
authority.  In  any  case,  the  council  was  a  sudden  de- 
feat of  orthodoxy,  and  St.  Jerome  could  s^:  "The 
whole  world  groaned  in  astonishment  to  mid  itself 
Arian". 

Hcnu.  Hilani  of  the  Cmmaib,  tr.;  {  82;  DucHum,  Hietoir* 
aneienne  de  I'lgliee,  II  (Paria,  1910),  294  aq.:  Manbi,  CoU.  Cone., 
Ill,  293  sq.;  Newuan,  The  Ariane  of  the  Fourth  Century  (Lon- 
don and  New  York,  reprint,  1901),  83&-52;  Gwatuh,  SludtM  in 
Arianitm  (London). 

U.  Beniqni. 

Biminl,  Diocese  of  (ARiMiNtni),  suiTragan  of 
Ravenna.  Rimini  is  situated  near  the  coast  between 
the  rivers  Marecchia  (the  ancient  Ariminus)  and  Ausa 
(Aprusa).  Coast  navigation  and  fishing  are  the  prin- 
cipal industries.  The  thirteenth-century  cathedral 
(San  Francesco)  was  ori^aUy  Gothic,  but  was  trans- 
formed by  order  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta  (1446- 
65)  according  to  the  designs  of  Leone  Baptista 
Alberti  and  never  completed;  the  cupola  is  lacking, 
also  the  upper  part  of  the  facade ;  in  the  cathedral  are 
the  tombs  of  Sigismondo  and  his  wife  Isotta.  The 
plastic  decorations  of  the  main  nave  and  some  of  the 
chapels,  a  glorification  to  Sigismondo  and  Isotta,  are 
by  Agostino  di  Duccio,  and  oreathe  the  pagan  ejiirit 
of  the  Renaissance.  On  the  southern  side  are  the 
tombs  of  illustrious  humanists,  among  them  that  of 
the  philosopher  Gemistus  Pletho,  whose  remains  were 
brought  back  by  Sigismondo  from  his  wars  in  the 
Balkans.  There  is  a  remarkable  fresco  of  Piero  della 
Franceeca.  In  San  Giuliano  is  the  great  picture  of 
Paul  Veronese  representing  the  martyrdom  of  that 
saint,  also  pictures  of  Bittino  da  Faensa  (1357)  dealing 
with  some  episodes  of  the  saint's  life.  Among  the 
profane  edifices  are  the  Arch  of  Augustus  (27  b.  c). 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  the  five-arched 
bridge  of  Augustus  over  the  Marecchia.  The  town 
hall  has  a  small  but  valuable  gallery  (Perin  del  Vaga, 
Ghirlandaio,  Bellini,  Benedetto  Coda,  Tintoretto, 
Agostino  di  Duccio) ;  the  Gambalunga  Library  (1677) 
has  valuable  manuscripts.  There  is  an  archteological 
museum  and  a  bronze  statue  of  Paul  V;  the  castle  of 
Sigismondo  Malatesta  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 

Aiiminum  was  built  by  the  Umbri.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.  c.  it  was  taken  by  the  Gauls;  after  their  last  de- 
feat (2B3)  it  returned  to  the  Umbri  and  became  in  263  a 
Latin  colony,  very  helpful  to  the  Romans  during  the 
late  Gallic  wars.   Rimini  was  reached  by  the  Via 
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Flamminia,  and  here  began  the  Via  .Emilia  that  led  to 
PitLcenza.  Augustus  did  much  for  the  city  and  Galla 
Placida  built  the  church  of  San  Stefano.  When  the 
Goths  conquered  Rimini  in  493,  Odoacer,  besieged  in 
Ravenna,  had  to  capitulate.  During  the  Gothic  wars 
Rimini  was  taken  and  retaken  many  times.  In  its 
vicinity  Narses  overthrew  (553)  the  Alamanni.  Un- 
der Byzantine  dominion  it  belonged  to  the  Pentapolis. 
In  728  it  was  taken  with  many  other  cities  by  the 
Lombard  King  Liutprand  but  returned  to  the  Byzan- 
tines about  735.  Kmg  Pepin  gave  it  to  the  Holy  See, 
but  during  the  wars  of  the  popes  and  the  Italian  cities 
against  the  emperors,  Rimini  sided  with  the  latter. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  it  suffered  from  the  discords 
of  the  Gambacari  and  Ansidei  families.  In  1295 
Malatesta  I  da  Verucchlo  was  named  "Signore"  of 


Cathedral  or  San  Fbancuco,  Rimini 
Originklly  XIII  Century;  the  exterior  rebuilt  in  Cluaio  Style 
after  deaigna  of  Leone  Baptist*  Alberti,  XV  Century 

the  city,  and,  despite  interruptions,  his  family  held 
authority  until  1528.  Among  his  successors  were: 
Malatesta  II  (1312-17);  Pandolfo  I,  his  brother  (d. 
1326),  named  by  Louis  the  Bavarian  imperial  vicar  in 
Romagna;  Ferrantino,  son  of  Malatesta  II  (1335).  op- 
posed by  his  cousin  Ramberto  and  by  Cardinal 
Bertando  del  Poggetto  (1331),  legate  of  John  XXII: 
Malatesta  III,  Guastafamiglia  (1363),  lord  also  of 
Pesaro;  Malatesta  IV  I'Ungaio  (1373);  Galeotto, 
uncle  of  the  former  (1385),  lord  also  of  Fano  (from 
1340),  Pesaro,  and  Cesena  (1378);  his  son  Carlo 
(1429),  the  noblest  scion  of  the  family,  laboured  for 
the  cessation  of  the  Western  Schism,  and  was  the 
counsellor,  protector,  and  ambassador  of  Gregory 
XII,  and  patron  of  scholars;  Galeotto  Roberto 
(1432),  his  brother  Sigismondo  Pandolf  (1468)  had 
the  nulitary  and  intellectual  quaUties  of  Carlo  Mala- 
testa but  not  his  character.  He  was  tyrannous  and 
perfidious,  in  constant  rebellion  against  the  popes,  a 
good  soldier,  poet,  philosopher,  and  lover  of  the  fine 
arts,  but  a  monster  of  domestic  and  public  vices;  in 
1463  he  submitted  to  Pius  II,  who  left  him  Rimini; 
Robert,  his  son  (1482),  under  Paul  II  nearly  lost  his 
state  and  under  Sixtus  IV  became  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  pontifical  army  against  Alfonso  of  Naples, 
by  whom  he  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Csmipo 
Morto(1482);  Pandolfo  V,  his  son  (1500),  lost  Rimini 
to  Cesare  Borgia  (1500-3),  after  whose  overthrow  it 
fell  to  Venice  H503-9),  but  was  retaken  by  Julius  II 
and  incorporated  with  the  territory  of  the  Holy  See. 
After  the  death  of  Leo  X  Pandolfo  returned  for  several 
months,  and  with  tus  son  Sigismondo  held  tyrannous 
rule.  Adrian  VI  gave  Rimini  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino, 
the  pope's  vicar.  In  1527  Sigismondo  managed  to 
regain  the  city,  but  the  following  vear  the  Mcuatesta 
dominion  passed  away  forever.  Rimini  was  thence- 
forth a  papal  city,  subject  to  the  legate  at  Forll.  In 
1845  a  band  of  adventurers  commanded  by  Ribbotti 


entered  the  city  and  proclaimed  a  constitution  which 
was  soon  abolished.  In  1860  Rimini  and  the  Romagn* 
were  incorporated  with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

Rimini  was  probably  evangelized  from  Ravenna. 
Among  its  traditional  martyrs  are :  St.  Innocentia  and 
companions;  Sts.  Juventinus,  Facundinus,  and  com- 
panions; Sts.  Theodorus  and  Marinus.  Tlie  see  was 
probably  established  before  the  peace  of  Constantine. 
Among  the  bishops  were:  Stennius,  at  Rome  in  313; 
Cyriacus,  one  of  his  successors,  sided  with  the  Ariansj 
under  St.  Gaudentius  the  famous  Council  of  Rimim 
was  held  (359);  he  was  later  put  to  death  by  the 
Arians  for  having  excommunicated  the  priest  Marci- 
anus;  Stephanus  attended  at  Constantmople  (551); 
the  election  of  Castor  (591)  caused  much  trouble  to 
St.  Gregoiy  I,  who  had  to  send  to  Rimini  a  "visitor"; 
Agneilus  (743)  was  governor  of  the  city  subject  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna;  Delto  acted  frequently 
as  legate  for  John  VIII;  Blessed  Arduino  (d.  in  1009); 
Uberto  II  is  mentioned  with  praise  by  St.  Peter 
Damian;  Opizo  was  one  of  the  consecrators  of  the 
Antipope  Clement  III  (Guiberto,  1075);  Ranieri  II 
dcgli  Uberi  i  (1143)  consecrated  the  ancient  cathedral 
of  St.  Colomba;  Alberigo  (1153)  made  peace  between 
Rimini  and  Cciena;  Bonaventura  Trissino  founded 
the  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito;  under  Bcnno  (1230) 
some  pious  ladies  founded  a  hospital  for  the  lepers, 
and  themselves  cared  for  the  afflicted.  At  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  Armenians  received  at 
Rimini  a  church  and  a  hospital.  From  1407  Gregory 
XII  resided  at  Rimini.  Giovanni  Rosa  united  the 
eleven  hospitals  of  Rimini  into  one.  Under  Giulio 
Parisani  (1549)  the  seminary  was  opened  (1568). 
Giambattista  Castelli  (1569)  promoted  the  Triden- 
tine  reforms  and  was  nuncio  at  Paris.  Andrea 
Minucci  was  severely  tried  during  the  F^nch  Revolu- 
tion; under  him  the  Malatesta  church  (San  Fran- 
cesco) became  the  cathedral.  The  diocese  has  124 
parishes,  125,400  inhabitants,  336  priests,  10  houses 
of  religious  with  56  priests,  24  houses  of  religious 
women,  who  care  for  the  hospitals,  orphanages,^  and 
other  charitable  institutions,  or  communal  and  private 
schools.  There  are  also  1  school  for  boys'  and  3  for 
'  girls. 

Cappelleiti,  Le  Chieae  d'ltatia,  II;  Naboi,  Cronotaati  dn 
paMori  deila  Chiesa  di  Rimini  (RimiDi.  1813);  Tonini,  Storia 
ettile  <  tacn  di  Rimini  (6  vols..  Rimini,  1848-88) :  Idem,  Com- 
pendia dtUa  *Uma  di  Kiwini  (1896) ;  Yriakte,  Rimini:  Btudu  tur 
let  leUru  H  la  arts  d  la  com  du  Malatala  (Paris,  1882). 

U.  Benigni. 

Bimouakl,  Diocese  of  (Sancti  Germani  dd 
RiMocsKi),  suffragan  of  Quebec,  comprises  the 
counties  of  Bonaventure,  Gasp^  (except  Mwdalen 
Islands),  Rimoudci  and  the  greater  part  of  Temis- 
couata.  and  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  prov- 
ince 01  Quebec.  At  the  extreme  point  of  the  Ga8p6 
peninsula  (formerly  called  Honguedo),  Jacquea 
Cartier  landed  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery  (1534) 
and  planted  a  cross  with  the  royal  arms  of  France. 
The  SouritJuois  or  Micmacs  occupied  the  shores  of 
Bale  dcs  Chaleurs^  and  their  successive  missionaries, 
RecoUets,  Capuchins,  Jesuits,  amongst  them  Father 
Labrosse,  and  Spiritians  (or  priests  of  the  seminary  of 
the  Holy  Ghost),  including  the  celebrated  Pierre 
MaiUard,  ministered  to  that  region  of  the  Rimouski  dio- 
cese. The  first  Mass  was  celebrated  near  the  city  of 
Rimouski,  at  a  place  since  called  Pointe-au-P^,  by 
the  Jesuit  Henn  Nouvel,  in  1663,  on  his  way  to  the 
Papinachois  and  Montagnais  of  Tadoussac,  on  the 
north  shore.  The  first  settler  at  Rimouski  was 
Germain  Lepage  (1696),  whose  patronvmic  was  chosen 
as  titular  of  the  future  parish  ana  diocese.  The 
seigniory  had  been  conceded  to  his  son  Ren4  in  1688. 
The  latest  statistics  give  120  churches  and  chapels, 
with  148  priests.  Two  wooden  churches  were  built 
at  Rimouski.  in  1712  and  1787  respectively;  the  first 
stone  churcn,  1824,  was  replaced  by  the  present 
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cathedral  in  1854.  Before  the  creation  of  the  see, 
Rimouski  was  successively  visited  by  Bishops  Hubert 
(1791),  Denaut  (1798),  Plessis  (180&-14-22),  Panet 
(1810-26),  Signay  (1833-38-43),  Turgeon  (1849),  and 
Baillargeon  (1855-60-65).  The  see  was  created  and 
its  first  titular  nominated  on  15  January,  1867,  and 
acquired  civil  incorporation  ipto  faclo  the  same  day, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  countiy. 

The  first  bishop,  Jean-Pierre-Pran5oi8  Laforce- 
Langevin,  was  b.  at  Quebec,  22  Sept.,  1821,  and  or- 
dained on  12  Sept.,  1844.  As  director  of  the  Quebec 
Beminarv  he  was  one  of  the  joint  founders  of  Laval 
University  (1862) .  He  successively  filled  the  offices  of 
pastor  to  the  parishes  of  Ste  Claire  and  Beauport,  and 
of  principal  of  Laval  Normal  School.  He  was  con- 
secrated 1  May,  1867,  resigned  1891,  and  died  1892. 
He  completed  the  organization  of  a  classical  college 

Previously  founded  by  the  Abb^s  C.  Tanguay  and  G. 
'otvin  and  adopted  it  as  the  seminary  of  the  diocese. 
He  introduced  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of 
Notre-Dame  (Montreal)  and  sanctioned  the  founda- 
tiob  (1879)  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Most  Holv  Rosary, 
a  flourishing  institute  largely  due  to  the  zeal  of  Vicar- 
General  Langevin,  his  brother.  Bishop  Langevin 
established  the  cathedral  chapter  in  1878. 

The  second  bishop,  still  m  office,  Andr6-Albert 
Blais,  b.  at  St-Vallier,  P.  Q.,  1842,  studied  at  the 
college  of  Ste  Anne  de  la  Pocati^e,  graduated  in  Rome 
Doctor  of  Canon  Law,  and  taught  the  same  branch 
at  lAval  University.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  18 
May,  1890,  and  took  possession  of  the  see  in  1891. 
Bishop  Blaia  created  many  new  parishes  in  the  dio- 
cese, and  founded  a  normal  school  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Ursulines.  The  cleigy,  exclusively 
French-Canadian,  studv  classics  and  philosophy  at  the 
diocesan  seminary,  and  theology  principally  at  Laval 
University,  in  some  cases  at  the  Propaganda,  Rome. 
( For  parochial  system,  incorporation  of  religious  in- 
stitutions, etc.,  see  Canada,  and  Quebec,  Province 
o^.)  There  are  no  cities  besides  Rimouski,  but  all 
the  larger  rural  parishes  have  fine  churches  and  con- 
Tent-ecuools:  the  only  domestic  mission  is  that  of  the 
Micmacs  at  Ristigouche,  under  the  care  of  the  Capu- 
chins. Besides  a  Priests'  Aid  Society,  there  are 
several  benevolent  and  mutual  aid  societies  for  the 
laity.  The  religious  orders  of  men  are  the  Capuchins, 
Eudists,  and  Brothers  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus;  those  of 
women  are  the  Ursulines,  Sisters  of  Charity,  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  (teaching),  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  of 
the  Holy  Family,  and  the  Daughters  of  Jesus.  Re- 
treats for  the  clergy  are  given  each  year;'  conferences 
to  discuss  theological  cases  take  place  every  three 
months.  Nearly  all  the  secular  clergy  (1 10  out  of  137) 
belong  to  the  Eucharistic  League.  Out  of  a  total 
Catholic  population  of  118,740,  only  3695  are  not 
French  Canadians.  The  Indians  number  610.  The 
Protestant'  element  amounts  to  8798.  There  is  no 
friction  between  these  different  elements  and  no 
difficult  racial  problem  to  solve,  the  parishes  contain- 
ing an  English-speaking  element  as  well  as  the  Mic- 
macs being  instructed  in  their  native  tongues. 

GvAT,  Ckroniguet  de  RtTnoiuki  (Quebec,  1873);  L»  Canada 
tceUtiattupu  (Montreal,  1911). 

LioNiiL  Lindsay. 

Rings. — ^I.  In  General. — Although  the  surviving 
ancient  rings,  proved  by  their  devices,  provenance, 
etc.,  to  be  of  Christian  origm,  are  fairly  numerous 
(See  Fortnum  in  "Arch.  Joum.",  XXVI,  141,  and 
XXVIII,  275),  we  cannot  in  most  cases  identify 
them  with  any  liturgical  use.  Christians  no  doubt, 
just  like  other  people,  wore  rings  in  accordance  with 
their  station  in  life,  for  rings  are  mentioned  without 
reprobation  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke,  xv,  22,  and 
James,  ii,  2).  Moreover,  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Pted.,  in,  c.  xi)  says  that  a  man  might  lawfully  wear 
a  rin^  on  his  little  nnger,  and  that  it  should  bear  some 
religiouB  emblem — a  dove,  or  a  fish,  or  an  anchor — 


though,  on  the  other  hand,  Tertullian,  St.  Cyprian,  and 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (I,  iii)  protest  Mainst  the 
ostentation  of  Christians  in  decking  themselves  with 
rings  and  gems.  In  anv  case  the  Acts  of  Sts.  Perpetua 
and  Felicitas  (c.  xxi),  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  inform  us  of  how  the  martyr  Saturus  took  a 
ring  from  the  finger  of  Pudens,  a  soldier  who  was 
looking  on,  and  gave  it  back  to  him  as  a  keepsake, 
covered  with  his  own  blood. 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  in  the  pagan  days  of  Rome 
every /{amen  Diatis  (i.  e.,  a  priest  specially  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of 
Jupiter)  had,  like  the 
senators,  the  priv- 
ily of  wearing  a 
gold  ring,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  to 
find  evidence  in  the 
fourth  century  that 
rings  were  worn  by 
Christian  bishops. 
But  the  various  pas- 
sages that  have  been 
appealed  to.  to  prove  Bbomib  sino  vrrH  seal  i»  ths  vobh 
this,  are  either  not        *  romtmr,  bnobavbd  with 
authentic  or  else  are  Chhistiak  St-boui 

inconclusive.  St.  Augustine  indeed  speaks  of  his  seal- 
ing a  letter  with  a  ring  (Ep.  ccxvii,  in  P.  L.,  XXXIII, 
227),  but  on  the  other  hand  his  contemporary  Possidius 
expressly  states  that  Augustine  himself  wore  no  ring  (P. 
L.,  XXXII,  53).  whence  we  are  led  to  conclude  that 
the  possession  ot  a  signet  does  not  prove  the  use  of  a 
ring  as  part  of  the  episcopal  insignia.  However, 
in  a  Decree  of  Pope  Boniface  IV  (a.  d.  610)  we  hear  oi 
monks  raised  to  the  episcopaj  dignity  as  amiio 
pontificali  subarrhatia,  whale  at  the  Fourth  Council 
of  Toledo,  in  633,  we  are  told  that  if  a  bishop  has  been 
deposed  from  hu  office,  and  is  afterwards  reinstated, 
he  is  to  receive  back  stole,  ring,  and  crosier  {orarium, 
anidum  et  baculum).  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  at  about 
the  same  period  couples  the  ring  with  the  crosier 
and  declares  that  the  former  is  conferred  as  "an 
emblem  of  the  pontifical  dignity  or  of  the  sealing  of 
secrets"  (P.  L.,  LXXXIII,  783).  From  this  tune 
forth  it  may  be  dssumed  that  the.  ring  was  strictly 
speaking  an  episcopal  ornament  conferred  in  the  rite 
of  consecration,  ana  that  it  was  commonly  regarded  as 
emblematic  of  the  betrothal  of  the  bishop  to  his 
Church.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  in  MSS. 
of  the  Gregorian  Sacramen- 
tary  and  in  a  few  early  Pon- 
tificals (e.  f..  that  attnbuted 
to  Archbishop  Egbert  of 
York)  we  meet  with  various 
fonnuhe  for  the  delivery  of 
the  ring.  The  Gregorian 
form,  which  survives  in  sub- 
stance to  the  present  day, 
runs  in  these  terms:  "Re- 
ceive the  ring,  that  is  to  say 

the  seal  of  faith,  whereby  SlLYEH  RINQ  or  IjEUBATIUB, 
thou,  being  thyself  adorned  Abbot  o»S«napajua,  Gaul 
with  spottess  faith,  mayst  keep  unsullied  the  troth 
which  thou  hast  pledged  to  the  spouse  of  God,  His 
holy  Church.;' 

These  two  ideas — namely  of  the  seal,  indicative  of 
discretion,  and  of  conjugal  fidelity — dominate  the 
symbolism  attaching  to  the  ring  m  nearly  aJI  its 
liturgical  uses.  The  latter  idea  was  pressed  so  far 
in  the  case  of  bishops  that  we  find  ecclesiastical  decrees 
enacting  that  "a  bishop  deserting  the  Church  to 
which  he  was  consecrated  and  transferring  himself 
to  another  is  to  be  held  guilty  of  adultery  and  is  to 
be  visited  with  the  same  penalties  as  a  man  who, 
forsaking  his  own  wife,  goes  to  live  with  another 
woman"  (Du  Saussay,  "Panoplia  episcopalis",  250). 
It  was  perhaps  this  idea  of  cspou^Js  which  helped 
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to  establish  the  rule,  of  which  we  hear  already  in  the 
ninth  centurv,  that  the  episcopal  ring  was  to  be  placed 
on  the  fourth  fioEer  (i.  e.,  that  next  the  little  finger) 
of  the  right  hand.  As  the  pontificd  ring  had  to  be 
worn  on  occasion  over  the  glove,  it  is  a  common  thing 
to  find  medieval  specimens  large  in  size  and  pro- 
portionatdy  heavy  m  execution.  The  inconvenience 
of  the  looeenees  thus  resulting  was  often  met  by 


CnmTAi.  BDiaa  shobatbd  m  nrtAauo  wits  Cbbwiiah 
Emblxiis,  Rom 

placing  another  smaller  ring  just  above  it  as  a  keeper 
(see  Lacy,  "Exeter  Pontifical",  3).  As  the  pictures 
of  -the  medieval  and  Renaissance  periods  show,  it 
was  formerly  quite  usual  for  bishops  to  wear 
other  rings  Mong  with  the  episcopal  ring;  indeed  the 
existing  "Csremoniale  episcoporum"  (Bk.  II,  viii, 
nn.  10-11)  assumes  that  this  is  still  likely  to  be  the 
case.  Custom  prescribes  that  a  layman  or  a  cleric 
of  inferior  grade  on  being  presented  to  a  bishop  should 
kiss  his  hand,  tb&t  is  to  eay  bis  episcopal  ring,  but  it 
is  a  popular  misapprehension  to  suppose  that  any 
indulgence  is  attached  to  the  act.  Episcopal  rings, 
both  at  an  earlier  and  later  period,  were  sometimes 
used  as  receptacles  for  relics.  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln 
bad  such  a  rmg  which  must  have  been  of  considerable 
capacity.  (On  investiture  by  ring  and  staff  see 
Invbstitukbs,  Confuct  of.) 

Besides  bishops,  many  other  ecclesiastics  are 
privileged  to  wear  rings-  The  pope  of  course  is  the 
Orel  of  bishops,  but  he  does  not  habitually  wear  the 
signet  ring  distinctive  of  the  papacy  and  known  as 
"the  Ring  of  the  Fisherman"  (see  below  in  this  ar- 
ticle), but  usually  a  simple  cameo,  while  his  more 
magnificent  pontifical  rings  are  reserved  for  solemn 
ecclesiastical  functions.  Cardinals  also  wear  rings 
independently  of  their  grade  in  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy.  The  ring  belonging  to  the  cardinaUtial 
dignity  is  conferred  by  the  pope  himself  in  the  con- 
sistory in  which  the  new  cardinal  is  named  to  a  par- 
ticular "title".  It  is  of  small  value  and  b  set  with  a 
sapphire,  while  it  bears  on  the  inner  side  of  the  bezel 
the  arms  of  the  pope  conferring  it.  In  practice  the 
cardinal  is  not  required  to  wear  habituailly  the  ring 
thus  presented,  and  he  commonly  prefers  to  use  one 
of  his  own.  The  privilege  of  wearmg  a  ring  has  be- 
longed to  cardinal-priests  since  the  time  of  Innocent 
III  or  earlier  (see  S&gmOUer,  "Th&tigkeit  und  Stel- 
lung  der  Caidinale",  163).  AbboU  in  the  earUer 
Middle  Ages  were  permitted  to  wear  rings  only  by 
special  privilege.  A  letter  of  Peter  of  Blois  in  the 
twelfth  century  (P.  L.,  CCVII,  283)  shows  that  at 
that  date  the  wearing  of  a  ring  by  an  abbot  was  apt 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  ostentation,  but  m 
the  later  Pontificals  the  blessing  and  delivery  of  a 
ring  formed  part  of  the  ordinary  ritual  for  the  con- 
seeration  of  an  abbot,  and  this  is  still  the  case  at  the 
present  day.  On  the  other  hand^  there  is  no  such 
cei«mony  mdicated  in  the  blessmg  of  an  abbess, 
though  certain  abbesses  have  received,  or  assumed, 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  ring  of  office.  The  ring 
is  also  reguuu-ly  worn  by  certain  other  minor  prelates, 
for  example  prothonotaries,  but  the  privilMe  cannot 
be  said  to  bSong  to  canons  as  such  (B.  de  Montault, 


"Le  costume,  etc.",  I,  170)  without  special  indult. 
In  any  case  such  rings  cannot  ordinarily  be  worn  by 
these  minor  prelates  during  the  celebration  of  Mass. 
The  same  restriction,  it  nmd  hardly  be  said,  appUee 
to  the  ring  which  is  conferred  as  part  of  the  insignia 
of  the  doctorate  either  of  theology  or  of  canon  uw. 

The  plain  rings  worn  by  certain  orders  of  nuns  and 
conferred  upon  them  in  the  course  of  their  solemn 
profession,  according  to  the  ritual  provided  in  the 
Roman  Pontifical,  appear  to  find  some  justification 
in  ancient  tradition.  St.  Ambrose  (P.  L.,  XVII, 
701,  735)  speaks  as  though  it  were  a  received  custom 
for  virgins  consecrated  to  God  to  wear  a  ring  in 
memory  of  their  betrothal  to  their  heavenly  Spouse. 
This  ddiveiy  of  a  ring  to  professed  nuns  is  also  men- 
tioned by  several  medieval  Pontific^,  from  the 
twelfth  century  onwards.  Wedding  rings,  or  more 
strictly,  rings  given  in  the  betrothal  ceremony,  seem 
to  have  been  tolerated  among  Christians  under  ^e 
Roman  Empire  from  a  quite  early  period.  The  use 
of  such  rines  was  of  course  of  older  date  than  Chris- 
tianity, and  there  is  not  much  to  suggest  that  the 
giving  of  the  ring  was  at  first  incorporated  in  any 
ritualor  invested  with  any  precise  religious  signifi- 
cance. But  it  is  highly  probable  that,  if  the  accept- 
ance and  the  wearing  of  a  betrothal  ring  was  toler- 
ated among  Christians,  such  rings  would  have  been 
adorned  with  Christian  emblems.  Certain  extant 
specimens,  more  puticularly  a  gold  ring  found  near 
Aries,  belonging  apparently  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  and  bearing  the  inscription,  Teela  vivat 
Deo  cum  marUo  seo  [auo],  may  almost  certainly  be 
assumed  to  be  Christian  espoUsal  rings.  In  the 
coronation  ceremony,  also,  it  has  long  been  the  cus- 
tom to  deliver  both  to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  queen 
consort  a  ring  previously  blessed.  Perhaps  the  ear- 
liest example  of  the  use  of  such  a  ring  is  m  the  case 
of  Judith,  the  step-mother  of  Alfred  the  Great.  It 
is  however  in  this  instance  a  little  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  ring  was  bestowed  upon  the  queen 
in  virtue  of  her  dignity  as  queen  consort  or  of  her 
nuptiab  to  Ethelwulf. 

Rings  have  also  occasionally  been  used  for  other 
religious  purposes.   At  an  early  dato  the  small  keys 


SiONR  or  St.  Arnoitu),  Bisbop 
or  Metz,  Vn  Centubt 


Bishop's  Oou>  Rnra, 
Gini,  VII  CummT 


which  contained  filings  from  the  chains  of  St.  Peter 
seem  to  have  been  welded  to  a  band  of  metal  and  worn 
upon  the  finger  as  reUquaries.  In  more  modem 
tunes  rings  have  been  constructed  with  ten  small 
knobs  or  protuberances,  and  used  for  saying  the 
rosary. 

Babinoton  in  Diet.  Chritt.  Anliq.;  Lbclebcq  in  Diet,  d'arck, 
chrH.,  I  (Fsria,  1907),  s.  v.  Anneaux:  DcuicHC,  Etude  hittoriqut 
et  arcMologique  «ur  U»  anneaux  (Paris,  1900);  Dn  SAxraaAT, 
Panoplia  epiecopalit  (Paris,  1640),  175-294:  Dalton,  CaUjogue 
of  early  Cnrietian  Antiquities  in  the  Briiith  Museum  (London, 
1901) ;  Barbier  db  Montault,  Le  costume  el  Us  ustmes  ectUriat- 
ttguM  wlm  la  tradition  romaine  (Paris,  1897-1901). 

Hbbbert  THnnsTON. 

II.  The  Rinq  of  the  Fisherman. — ^The  earliest 
mention  of  the  Fisherman's  ring  worn  by  the  popes 
is  in  a  letter  of  Clement  IV  written  in  1265  to  bis 
nephew,  Peter  Grossi.  The  writer  states  that  popes 
were  then  accustomed  to  seal  their  private  letters 
with  "the  seal  of  the  Fisherman",  whereas  public 
documents,  he  adds,  were  distinguished  by  the 
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leaden  "bulk"  attached  (see  Bulia  and  Briefs). 
From  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  the  Fisher^ 
man's  ring  has  been  used  to  seal  the  class  of  papal 
official  documents  known  as  Briefs.  The  Fisherman's 
ring  is  placed  by  the  cardinal  camerlcngo  on  the 
finger  of  a  newly  elected  pope.  It  is  made  of  gold, 
witn  a  representation  of  St.  Peter  in  a  boat,  fishing, 
and  the  name  of  the  reigning  pope  around  it. 
BABumrON  in  DieL  CMiL  Atitiq.,  n.  v.,  3. 

Mauricb  M.  Hasbbtt. 

Blxmodni,  Giovanni  Battista,  b.  at  Rome,  1592; 
d.  at  Fermo,  1&53,  was  the  son  of  a  Florentine  patri- 
cian, his  mother  being  a  sister  of  Cardinal  Ottavo. 
Educated  at  Rome  and  at  the  Universities  of  Bologna. 
Perugia  and  Pisa,  in  due  course  he  was  ordamea 
priest,  having  at  tne  age  of  twenty-two  obtained  his 
doctor's  d^ree  from  the  University  of  Pisa.  Return- 
ing to  Rome  he  won  distinction  as  an  advocate  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  in  1626  became  Archbishop 
of  Fermo.  For  the  twenty  years  following,  his  life 
was  the  uneventful  one  of  a  tuu:d-working  chief  pastor, 
and  then,  in  1645,  he  was  sent  as  papal  nuncio  to  Ire- 
land. Maddened  by  oppression,  the  Irish  Catholics 
had  taken  up  arms,  naa  set  up  a  legislative  assembly 
with  an  executive  government,  and  had  bound  them- 
selves by  oath  not  to  cease  fighting  until  they  had 
secured  undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands  and  reli- 
gious liberty.  But  the  difficulties  were  ^«at.  The 
Anglo-Irish  and  old  Irish  disagreed,  their  generals 
were  incompetent  or  quarrelled  with  each  other,  sup- 
plies were  hard  to  get,  and  the  Marouis  of  Ormond 
managed  to  sow  dissension  among  the  members  of 
the  Supitaie  Council  at  Kilkenny.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  Catholics  sought  for  foreign  aid  from  Spain 
and  the  pope;  and  the  latter  sent  them  Rinuccini  with 
a  good  supply  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  monev.  He 
arrived  in  Ireland,  in  the  end  of  1645,  after  having 
narrowly  escaped  capture  at  sea  by  an  English  vesseL 
Acting  on  his  instructions  from  the  pope,  he  encour- 
aged the  Irish  Catholics  not  to  strive  lor  national 
independence,  but  rather  to  aid  the  king  against  the 
revolted  Puritans,  provided  there  was  a  repeal  of  the 
penal  laws  in  existence.  Finding,  however,  that  Or- 
mond, acting  for  the  king,  would  grant  no  toleration 
to  the  Catholics,  Rinuccini  wished  to  fight  both  the 
Rov^ists  and  the  Puritans.  Hie  Anglo-Irish,  satis- 
fied with  even  the  barest  toleration,  desired  negotia-  , 
tions  with  Ormond  and  peace  at  any  price,  while  the 
Old  Irish  were  for  continuing  the  war  until  the  Planta- 
tion of  Ulster  was  undone,  and  complete  toleration 
secured.  Failing  to  effect  a  union  between  such 
discordant  elements,  Rinuccini  lost  courage;  and 
when  Ormond  surrendered  Dublin  to  the  Puritans, 
and  the  Catholics  became  utterly  helpless  from  dis- 
sension, he  left  Ireland,  in  1649,  and  retired  to  his 
diocese,  where  he  died. 

RnnrcciNi,  Tht  Etnbauy  to  Irdani  (tr.  Huttom,  Dublin, 
1873);  OiLBUT,  Hulory  of  Iri$k  Affawt  US4t-et)  (Dublin, 
1880):  MsEBAH,  ConfedmUm  of  KUktnny  (Dublin,  1840); 
D'AiooN,  Hutoni  of  jT*land  (Lond(m,  1010). 

E.  A.  D' Alton. 

Bio,  AiiixiB-FRANgois,  French  writer  on  art,  b. 
on  the  Island  of  An,  Department  of  Morbihan,  20 
Mqr,  1797;  d.  17  June,  1874.  He  was  educated  at 
tia  college  of  Vannes,  where  he  received  his  first 
appointment  as  instructor,  which  occupation  how- 
ever proved  to  be  distasteful.  He  proceeded  to  Paris, 
but  was  temporarily  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  ob- 
taining there  a  chsur  of  history.  His  enthusiastic 
duunpimiBhip  of  the  liberty  of  the  jGireeks  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Government,  which  appointed 
him  censor  of  the  public  press.  His  refusal  of  this 
appointment  won  mm  great  popularity  and  the  life- 
long friendship  of  Montalembot.  In  1828  he  pub- 
lished his  fint  work,  "Essai  sur  I'histoire  de  I'esprit 
humain  dans  Tantiquiti",  which  brought  him  the 


favour  of  the  minister  de  La'  Feironays  and  a  secretar 
riate  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  position 
allowed  him  (as  Montalembert  later  wrote  to  nim)  to 
become  for  Christian,  what  Winckelmann  had  been 
for  ancient,  art.  He  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the 
period  1830-M  in  travels  through  Italy,  Germany, 
and  England.  In  Munich  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  spokesmen  of  contemporaiy  Catholicism — 
Boisserde,  Baader,  Ddllinger,  G6ms,  and  Rumohr — 
and  also  with  Schelling.  Schelling  gave  him  an  in- 
sight into  the  aestjietic  ideal;  Rumohr  directed  him  to 
Italy,  where  the  realization  of  this  ideal  in  art  oOuld 
be  seen.  In  1835  the  first  volume  of  his  "Art  Chre- 
tien" appeared  under  the  misleading  title,  "De  la 
po&ie  chr^tienne — Forme  de  I'art'.  Tlus  work, 
which  was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  was  a  complete  failure  in  France.  Discouraged, 
he  renounced  art  study  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  English  Catholics,  a  work  which 
was  never  printed.  As  the  result  of  his  intercourse 
with  the  Pre-Raphaelitesof  England,  where  he  lived  for 
three  years  and  married,  and  especially  of  Montalem- 
bert's  encouragement,  he  visited  agam,  in  company 
with  his  wife,  all  the  important  gaUeries  of  Europe, 
althoujg^  he  had  meanwhile  become  lame  and  had  to 
drag  himself  throu^  the  museums  on  crutches. 
Prominent  men  like  Gladstone,  Mansoni,  and  TliieiB 
became  interested  in  his  studies,  which  he  published 
in  four  volumes  imder  the  title  "L'art  chr^tien" 
(1861-7).  This  work  is  not  a  history  of  all  Christian 
art,  but  of  Italian  painting  from  Cimabue  to  the  death 
of  Raphael.  Without  any  strict  method  or  criticism, 
he  expresses  preference  for  the  art  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, not  without  many  an  inexact  and  even  unjust 
judf^ent  on  the  art  of  later  ages:  but,  in  spite,  or 
rather  on  account  of  this  partiality,  ne  has  contributed 
greatly  towards  restoring  to  honour  the  forgotten  and 
despised  art  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Rio  describes  the 
more  notable  incidents  of  his  life  in  the  two  works, 
"Histoire  d'un  collie  breton  sous  I'Empire,  la  petite 
chouannerie"  (1842)  and  "Epilogue  k  l'art  chr^tien" 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1872) .  He  also  published  the  following 
works:  "Shakespeare"  (1864),  in  which  he  claims 
the  great  dramatist  as  a  Catholic;  "Michel-Ange 
et  Raphael"  (1867);  "L'id^  antique  et  I'ideal  ch^ 
tien"  (1873). 
LcfteuBa,  PortniU  de  enyanU  (2nd  ad..  Pari*,  1905),  167- 

284.  B.  Klbinscbmidt. 

Rlobunba,  Diocese  or  (Bouvjibensis),  suffragan 
of  Quito,  Ecuador,  erected  by  Pius  IX,  S  Jan.,  1863. 
The  city,  which  has  a  population  of  18,()(X),  is  situated 
9039  feet  above  sea-level,  85  miles  E.N.E.  of  Guaya- 
quil. Its  streets  are  wide  and  its  adobe  houses  gen- 
erally but  one  story  high  on  account  of  the  frequent 
earthquakes.  Formerly  the  city  was  situated  about 
18  miles  further  west  near  the  village  of  Cajabamba 
and  contained  40,0(X)  inhabitants,  but  it  was  com- 

Slet^  destroyed  on  4  Feb.,  1797,  by  an  earthquake. 
•Id  Riobamba  was  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Puruha  before  the  conauest  of  the  Incas;  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Rumifiahui  auring  his  retreat  in  1533  after 
his  defeat  by  Benalc^lsar.  The  cathedral  and  the 
Redemptorist  church  in  the  new  city  are  very  beauti- 
ful. Velasco  the  historian  and  ihe  poets  Lanea  and 
Orosoo  were  natives  of  Riobamba.  It  was  here  too 
tiiat  the  first  national  Ecuadorian  convention  was 
held  in  1830.  The  diooeae,  comprising  the  civil  Prov- 
inces of  Chimboraso  and  Bolivar  (having  an  area  of 
4250  square  miles),  has  63  priests,  48  churches  and 
chapels,  and  about  200,0(X)  inhabitants.  The  pres- 
ent bishop,  Mgx  Andres  Machado,  S.J.,  was  bom  at 
Cuenca,  Ekniador,  16  Oct.,  1850,  and  appointed,  12 
Nov.,  1907,  in  succession  to  Mgr  Arsenio  Andrade  (b. 
at  Uyumbicho,  in  the  Arch(Uocese  of  Quito,  8  Sept., 
1825,  appointed  on  13  Nov.,  1884,  d.  1907). 
Mnu,  <3eot.  de  ta  repMiea  dA  Kaudor, 

A.  A.  MacEblean. 
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Bio  d»  Janeiro.  See  S2o  SkbabtiIo,  Archdio- 
cese OF. 

Bio  Negro,  Prefecture  Apobtouc  of,  in  Brazil, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  a  line  running  westwards 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Nesro  and  Rio  Branco 
along  the  watershed  of  the  Rio  Negro  to  Colombia, 
separating  the  new  prefecture  from  those  of  TefTd  ana 
Upper  SoIimOes,  and  the  See  of  Amazones  (from 
wEuch  it  was  separated  by  a  Decree  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Conmstory,  19  Oct.,  1910),  on 
tiie  west  by  Colombia,  on  the  north  by  Colombia 
and  Venezuela,  on  the  east  by  the  territory  of  Rio 
Branco.  The  white  population  is  small,  and  confined 
to  the  few  villages  alonjg  the  banks  of  tne  Rio  Negro. 
As  early  as  1658  a  Jesuit  Father,  Francisco  Gonsales, 
establidied  a  mission  among  the  natives  of  the  Uppter 
Rio  Negro,  and  traces  of  thie  work  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries still  exist  in  the  scattered  villages.  Two 
years  later  a  Carmelite,  Father  Theododus,  evan- 
gelized the  Tucumaos.  The  Franciscans  laboured 
among  the  Indians  from  1870  and  had  seven  stations 
on  the  Rio  Uaup^  (Tariana  Indians),  four  on  the 
Rio  Tiki^  (Toccana  Indians),  and  one  on  the  Rio 
Papuri  (Macu  Indians),  but  on  the  fall  of  the  empire 
most  of  the  missions  were  abandoned,  though  some 
of  them  were  re-established  later. 

A.  A.  MacErlean. 


Biordaa,  Patrick  Wiluam. 
Abchoiocesb  of. 


See  San  Francisco, 


Bipalda,  Juan  MartInez  de,  theologian,  b.  at 
Pamplona,  Navarre,  1594;  d.  at  Madrid,  26  April, 
1648.  He  entered  Uie  Society  of  Jesus  at  Pamplona 
in  1609.  In  the  triennial  reports  of  1642  he  says  of 
himself  that  he  was  not  physically  strong,  that  he 
had  studied  religion,  arts,  and  theology,  that  he  had 
taught  grammar  one  year,  arts  four,  theology  nine- 
teen, and  had  been  profewed.  According  to  South- 
well, he  taught  philosophy  at  Monforte,  theology  at 
.Salamanca,  and  was  callea  from  there  to  the  Impoial 
College  of  Madrid,  where,  by  royal  decree,  he  taught 
moru  theology.  Later  he  was  named  _  censor  to 
the  Inquisition  and  confessor  of  de  Olivares,  the 
favourite  of  Philip  IV.  whom  he  followed  when  he 
was  exiled  from  Maorid.  Southwell  describes  his 
character  by  saying  that  he  was  a  good  religious, 
noted  for  his  innocence.  Mentally  he  qualifies  him 
as  subtle  in  argument,  sound  in  opinion,  keen-edged 
and  clear  in  expression,  and  well-versed  in  St.  Augus- 
tine and  St.  Thomas.  According  to  Drews,  no  Jesuit 
ever  occupied  this  chair  in  the  University  of  Sala- 
manca wiui  more  honour  than  he,  and  Hurter  places 
him,  with  Lu{[0,  first  among  the  contemporary  theo- 
logians of  Spam,  and  perhaps  of  all  Europe.  Among 
the  numerous  theological  opinions  which  characterize 
him  the  following  are  worth  citing:  (1)  He  thinks 
that  the  creation  of  an  intrinsicallv  supernatural  sub- 
stance is  possible,  in  other  words,  tnat  a  creature 
is  possible  to  which  supernatural  ^ace,  with  the  ac- 
companying gifts  and  intuitive  vision,  is  due.  (2) 
He  noloB  that,  by  a  positive  decree  ot  God,  super- 
natural grace  is  confemd,  in  the  existing  providence, 
for  every  good  act  whatsoever;  so  that  every  good 
act  is  supernatural,  or  at  least  ti>At  every  natural 
good  act  is  accompanied  by  another  which  is  super- 
natural. (3)  He  maintains  that,  prescinding  from 
the  extrinsic  Divine  law,  and  taking  mto  account  only 
the  nature  of  thinp,  the  supernatural  faith  which  is 
called  UUa  would  be  sufficient  for  iustification,  that 
faith,  namely,  which  comes  by  the  contemplation 
of  created  things,  though  assent  is  not  produced  with- 
out grace.  (4)  He  affirms  that  in  the  promissory 
revelations  the  formal  object  of  faith  is  God's  faith- 
fulness to  His  promises,  the  constancy  of  His  will, 
and  the  efficacy  of  omnipotence.  (5)  He  asserts 
that  all  the  propositions  of  Baius  were  con- 
demned for  doctrine  according  to  the  sense  in  which 


he  (Buus)  held  them.  (6)  He  maintains  that  the 
Divme  maternity  of  the  Blessed  Virein  _Mary  is  of 
itself  a  sanctifying  form.  The  following  are  his 
works:  "De  ente  supematurali  disputationes  in 
universam  theologiam  ,  three  vols.,  I  (Bordeaux, 
1634),  II  (Lyons,  1645),  III,  written  "AdversusBa- 

1'anos"  (Cologne,  1648);  rare  editions  like  that  of 
jyons,  1663,  nave  been  published  of  the  two  first 
volumes.  It  is  a  classic  work  in  which  he  included 
questions  which  are  not  included  in  ordinary  theologi- 
cal treatises.  His  third  volume  was  attacked  in  an 
anonymous  work,  "P.  Joannis  Martinez  .  .  .  Vulpee 
capta  per  theologos  ;  .  .  Academite  Lovaniensis", 
which  Reusch  says  was  the  work  of  Sinnich.  "Ex- 
positio  brevis  litters  Magistri  Sententiarum"  (Sala- 
manca, 1635),  praised  by  the  Calvinist  Voet.  "Trac- 
tatus  theologici  et  scholastici  de  virtutibus,  fide,  spe 
et  charitate  (Lyons,  1652),  a  posthumous  work  and 
very  rare.  Two  new  editions  of  all  his  works  have  been 
issued:  Vives  (8  vols^  Paris,  1871-3),  Palm6  (4 
vols.,  Paris,  Rome,  Propaganda  Fide,  1870-1). 
"Discurso  sobre  la  eleccidn  de  sucessor  del  ponti- 
ficado  en  vida  del  pontifice"  (Seville).  Uriarte  says 
this  work  was  published  in  Ara^on,  perhaps  in  Huesca, 
with  the  anagram  of  Martin  JirOn  de  Palazeda.  writ- 
ten by  order  of  the  Count  de  Olivares.  The  following 
are  in  manuscriptt:  "De  visione  Dei"  (2  vols.); 
"De  pnedestinatione";  "De  an^clis  et  auxiliis"; 
"De  voluntate  Dei" — preserved  m  the  University 
of  Salamanca;  "Discurso  acerca  de  la  ley  de 
desafio  y  parecer  sobre  el  desaflo  de  Medina  Sidonia 
&  Juan  de  Braganza",  preserved  in  the  Biblioteca 
Nacional. 

BouTHWCLL,  BMioteca  $criptorum  S.  J.  (Rome,  1670),  478; 
Antonio,  BiblioUuctt  kupana  nova,  I  (Madrid,  1783),  736; 
Hdbtbb,  Nommdalor,  I  (Innsbruck,  1892),  381:  Souhervoocu 
BMioOiigue,  V.,  ool.  OiO;  Bioerafta  eckeidttioa  comjOtta.  XXII 


(Madrid.  1864),  179. 


Antonio  P£rez  Gotena. 


BtoatraiiaoxM,  Diocese  of  (Ripanenbis),  in 
Ascoli  Pioeno,  Central  Italy.  The  city  is  situated  on 
five  hills,  not  far  from  the  site  of  ancient  Cupra  Marit- 
tima.  The  modem  name  comes  from  Ripa  trana 
Asonem,  "the  other  bank  of  the  Asone".  A  castle 
was  erected  there  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  and  en- 
larged later  by  the  bishops  of  Fermo,  who  had  several 
comets  with  the  people.  In  1571  St.  Pius  V  made  it 
an  episcopal  see,  naming  as  its  first  bishop  Cardinal 
Lucio  Sasso  and  including  in  its  jurisdiction  small  por- 
tions of  the  surrounding  Dioceses  of  Fermo,  Ascoli,  and 
Teramo.  Noteworthy  bishops  were :  Cardinal  Filippo 
Sega  (1575);  Gaspare  Sillingardi  (1582),  afterwaras 
Bi^op  of  Modena,  employed  by  Alfonso  II  of  Ferrara 
on  various  missions  to  Rome  and  to  Spain,  effected 
a  revival  of  religious  life  in  Ripatransone;  Gian  Carlo 
Gentili  (1845),  historian  of  Sanseverino  and  Ripa- 
transone; Alessandro  Spoglia  (1860-67).  not  recog- 
nized by  the  Government.  The  cathedral  is  the  work 
of  Gaspare  Guerra  and  has  a  beautiful  marble  altar 
with  a  triptych  by  Crivelli ;  the  church  of  the  Madonna 
del  Carrmne  possesses  pictures  of  the  Raphael  School. 
Tlie  diocese,  at  first  directly  subject  to  the  Holy  See, 
has  been  suffragan  of  Fermo  since  1680. 

Cappiixbtti,  L<  chiete  d'llalia.  III  (Venice,  1857);  Annuain 
poitlifieal  eatholitue  (Paris,  1011),  s. 

U.  Bbnioni. 

Bipon,  Marqdess  of,  Georoe  Frederick  Samuel 
RoBiNBON,  K.G.,  P.C.,  G.C.8.I.,  F.R.S.,  Earl  de 
Grey,  Earl  of  Ripon,  Viscount  Goderich,  Baron  Grant- 
ham, and  baronet;  b.  at  the  prime  minister's  resi- 
dence, 10  Downing  Street,  London,  24  Oct.,  1827;  d. 
9  July,  1909.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Frederick 
John  Robinson,  Vi.soount  Goderich,  afterwards  first 
Earl  of  Ripon,  and  Lady  Sarah  Albinia  Louisa, 
daughter  of  Robert,  fourth  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire; 
and  ne  was  bom  during  his  father's  brief  tenure  of  the 
office  of  prime  minister.  Before  entering  public  life 
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he  married  (8  April,  1851)  his  cousin  Henrietta  Ann 
Theodosia,  elder  daughter  of  Captain  Henry  Vyner, 
and  by  her  had  two  children,  Frederick  Oliver,  who 
succeeded  to  his  honours,  and  Mary  Sarah,  who  died 
in  infancy.  Inheriting  the  principles  which  were 
common  to  the  great  Whig  famiues,  Lord  Ripon 
remuned  through  his  long  public  life  one  of  the  most 
generally  respected  supporters  of  liberalism,  and 
even  those  who  most  severely  criticised  his  admin- 
istrative ability — and  in  his  time  he  held  very  many 
of  the  g^eat  offices  of  state — recognised  the  integrity 
and  diranterestedness  of  his  aims.  He  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Hull  in  1852,  and 
after  representing  Huddersfield  (1853-57),  and  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (1857-59),  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  Earl  of  Ripon  and  Viscount  Gioderich 
on  28  Jan.,  1859,  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  the  following 
November  he  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle 
as  Earl  de  Grey 
and  Baron  Gran- 
tham. InthesaiAe 
year  he  first  took 
office,  and  was  a 
member  of  every 
Liberal  adminis- 
tration for  the 
next  half-centunr. 
TTie  offices  he  held 
were:  under  sec- 
retary of  State 
for  war  (1869- 
61);  under  secre- 
tary of  State  for 
India  (1861- 
1863);  secretary 
of  State  for  war 
(1863-66),  All  un- 
der Lord  Palmer- 
eton;  secretary  of  State  for  India  (1866)  under  Earl 
Russell.  In  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  administration  he 
was  lord  president  of  the  council  (1868-73)  tmd 
during  this  period  acted  as  chairman  of  the  joint 
commission  for  drawing  up  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
which  settled  the  Alabama  claims  (1876).  For  this 
great  public  service  be  was  created  Marquess  of  Ripon. 
He  also  was  grand  master  of  the  freemasons  from 
1871  to  1874,  when  he  resigned  this  office  to  enter  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  was  received  at  the  London 
Oratory,  4  Sept.,  1874.  When  Gladstone  returned  to 
power  in  1880  he  appointed  Lord  Ripon  Governor- 
General  and  Viceroy  of  India,  the  office  with  which  hia 
Dame  will  ever  be  connected,  he  having  made  himself 
beloved  by  the  Indian  subjects  of  the  Crown  as  no 
one  of  his  predecessors  had  Deen.  He  h^ld  this  office 
until  1884.  In  the  short  administration  of  1886  he 
was  first  lord  of  the  admiraltv,  and  in  that  of  1892- 
1895  he  was  secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
When  the  Liberals  again  returned  to  power  he  took 
office  as  lord  privy  seal.  This  office  ne  resigned  in 
1906.  Ever  a  fervent  Catholic,  Lord  Ripon  took  a 
great  share  in  educational  and  charitable  works.  He 
was  president  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
from  1899  until  his  death ;  vice-president  of  the  Cath- 
olic Union,  and  a  great  supporter  of  St.  Joseph's 
Catholic  Missionary  Society. 

Th4  TabU  (17  July.  IQOB);  Annwd  HeBuUr  (London,  1909). 

Edwin  Bxibton. 

Hllby,  RiCHABO,  b.  in  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Reading,  1490;  executed  at  Tyburn,  London,  20 
April,  1534.  He  entered  Winchester  College  in  15(X), 
and  was  subsequently  a  fellow  of  New  (3oll^,  Oxford, 
taking  his  degree  in  1510.  He  resigned  m  1613  to 
enter  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  eventually  beoune 
Wiurden  of  the  Observant  friary  at  Ctmteibuiy. 


Gbobqi  Fbcdexick  Samckl,  Marquess 
or  RiPOM 


He  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Act  of  Attainder, 
25  Henry  VIII,  c.  12,  toeether  with  Elizabeth  Barton, 
Edward  Booking,  Hugh  Rich,  warden  of  the  Ob- 
servant friary  at  Richmond,  John  Dering,  B.D. 
(Oxon.),  Benedictine  of  Christ  Chureh,  Canterbury, 
Henry  Gold,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  parson  of  St.  Mary,  AldeN 
manbury,  London,  and  vicar  of  Hayes,  Middlesex, 
and  Ricnard  Master,  rector  of  Aldington,  Kent,  who 
was  pardoned;  but  by  some  strange  oversight 
Master's  name  is  included  and  Risby's  omitted  in  the 
catalogue  of  praUrmissi.  Father  Thomas  Bourehier, 
who  took  the  Franciscan  habit  at  Greenwich  about 
1557,  says  that  Fathers  Risby  and  Rich  were  twice 
offered  their  lives,  if  they  would  accept  the  king's 
supremacy. 

Gairdxeii,  Lttten  aiid  Papen  of  Oi*  reitn  of  Henry  VIIT, 
VI,  VII  (London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin, 
1882-3),  patritn;  Oabquet,  Htnry  VIII  and  the  Bnoluh  Monat- 
(crtM  (L.ondon,  190fl),  44;  Kihbt,  Winchater  Scholan  (London 
and  Winchester,  1888),  98;  Boaaa,  RfuUr  «/  On  VnitertUy  nf 
Oxford  (Oxford,  1885),  71. 

J.  B.  Wainewbigbt. 


Rlntianger,  Wiluam,  chronicler,  b.  at  Rishangles, 
Suffolk,  about  1250:  d.  after  1312.  He  became  a 
Benedictine  at  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  Hertfordshire  in 
1271,  and  there  revived  the  custom  of  composing 
chronicles  which  had  languished  since  the  time  of 
Matthew  Paris.  His  chief  work  is  the  history  of  tlie 
Barons'  Wars,  "Narratio  de  bellis  apud  Lewes  et 
Evesham",  covering  the  period  from  1258  to  1267 
and  including  a  reference  which  shows  that  he  was 
still  engaged  on  it  on  3  May,  1312.  Apart  from  its 
historical  matter  which  is  derived  from  Matthew  Paris 
and  his  continuators,  it  is  interesting  for  the  evidence 
it  affords  of  the  extreme  veneration  in  which  Simon 
de  Montfort  was  held  at  that  time.  He  also  wrote 
a  short  chronicle  about  Edward  I,  "Qucedam  recapi- 
tulatio  brevis  de  gestis  domini  Edwardi".  It  is 
possible,  though  not  very  probable,  that  he  wrote 
the  earlier  part  of  a  chronicle,  "Willelmi  Bishanger, 
monachi  S.  Albani,  Chronica".  Foiu*  other  works 
attributed  to  him  by  Bale  are  not  authentic. 

RiLXT,  WiUeimi  Ruhancer  chronica  el  anrudee  in  R.  S.  (London. 
1863-76):  RiuT  in  lion.  Gem.  Hit.,  XXVIII  (Berlin,  1865): 
Haluwelu  ChronieU  of  WiUiatn  de  Rithanger  of  the  Baront' 
Wan  in  Camden  Soeiety  Publieatione,  XV  (London,  1840); 
BiiiONT,  Simon  de  UonUort  (Paris,  1884);  Habdt,  Deeerirlite 
OUalomu  (London,  1862-71),  1,  871;  III,  171-2, 191-3;  Tour  in 
Did.  Nat.  Bm0.,  *. 

Edwin  Bukton. 

Riahton,  Edward,  b.  in  Lancashire,  1550:  d.  at 
Sainte-M^nehould,  Lonaine,  29  June,  1585.  He  was 

Ebly  a  younger  son  of  John  Rishton  of  Dunken- 
and  Dorothy  Southworth.  He  studied  at 
d  from  1668  to  1572,  when  he  proceeded  B.A. 
probably  from  Brasenose  College.  During  the  next 
year  he  was  converted  and  went  to  Douai  to  study 
lor  the  priesthood.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  to 
matriculate  at  Douai,  ant)  is  said  to  have  tivken  his 
M.A.  degree  there.  While  a  student  he  drew  up  and 
published  a  chart  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  was  one 
of  the  two  sent  to  Reims  in  November,  1576.  to  see  if  • 
the  college  could  be  removed  there.  After  his  ordina- 
tion at  Ctoibiai  (6  April,  1576)  he  was  sent  to  Rome. 
In  1580  he  returned  to  England,  visiting  Reims  on  the 
way,  but  was  soon  arrested.  He  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death  with  Blessed  Eklmund  Campion  and 
others  on  20  November,  1581,  but  was  not  executed, 
being  left  in  prison,  first  in  King's  Bench,  then  in  the 
Tower.  On  21  January  he  was  exiled  with  several 
otheis,  being  sent  under  escort  as  far  as  Abbeville, 
whence  he  made  his  way  to  Reims,  arriving  on  3 
Mareh.  Shortly  afterwards,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Father  Persons,  he  completed  Sander's  imperfect 
"Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Anglican  Schism".  With 
the  intention  of  taking  his  doctorate  in  divinity  he 
proceeded  to  the  University  of  Pont-&-Mousson  in 
IXHTaine,  but  the  plague  broke  out,  and  though  he 
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went  to  Sainte-M&iehould  to  escape  the  infection,  he 
died  of  it  and  was  buried  there.  Dodd  in  error 
aaoribes  his  death  to  1586,  in  which  mistalce  he  has 
been  followed  by  the  writer  in  the  "Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  "  and  others.  After  his  death  the 
book  on  the  schism  was  published  by  Father  Persons, 
and  subsequent  editions  included  two  tracts  attributed 
to  Rishton,  the  one  a  diarv  of  an  anonvmous  priest  in 
the  Tower  (1580-5),  whicn  was  probably  the  work  of 
Father  John  Hart,  S.J.;  the  other  a  list  of  martyia 
with  later  additions  by  Persons.  Recent  publication  of 
Ahe  "Tower  Bills"  makes  it  certain  that  Rishton  did 
not  write  the  diary,  and  hia  only  other  known  works 
arei  a  tract  on  the  difCerence  between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism  (Douiu,  1575)  and  "Profession  of  his 
faith  made  majoifest  and  confirmed  by  twenty-one 
reasons". 

Pitts,  De  iUiulribtu  AntHia  teriploribui  (Paria,  1610);  DoDS, 
Ckurdi  Sittary  (BnunU  xrt  Wolverhampton,  1737-42),  II,  74, 
a  very  inaocurate  account;  X  Wood,  Atiuna  OxonienteM,  ed. 
Bum  (londott,  1813-20);  KiNanu  ahd  Dcanc,  The  Rite  and 
Progn—  of  Oie  English  Refomtation  (Dublin,  1827),  a  translation 
of  Sander;  Lawn,  Riu  and  Orouth  of  the  Aneluan  Sekim  (Lon- 
don. 18771,  the  beet  tranalatlon  of  Sander,  the  editor  accepts  the 
diaiy  in  tne  Tower  as  being  by  Rishton;  Knox,  FirU  and  Second 
Douay  Diariee  (London,  1878);  Foi^sr,  Reeortle  Eng.  Ptm.  S.J., 
VI  (London,  1880);  Foarca,  Alumni  Oxonientee  (Oxford,  1891); 
OiLLOW,  BiM.  Diet.  Eng.  Calk.;  Simpsoh,  Edmund  Campion,  re- 
vised ed.  (London,  1896-1907):  Coopsa  in  Diet.  Nat.  Bion.; 
Paaaom,  Ittmoirt  in  CaOiMc  Keetrd  Soeietu,  II,  IV  (Loitdon, 
1908):  Tawtr  Bitt*,  ad.  Poluh  in  CaOuKe  Btmd  Society,  III 
(London.  1906). 

Edwin  Bdbton. 

Btta  of  OaaolA,  Saint,  b.  at  Rocca  Porena  in  the 
Diocese  of  Spoleto,  1386;  d.  at  the  AuKustinian  con- 
vent of  Cascia,  1456.  Feast,  22  May.  Represented  as 
holding  roses,  or  roses  and  figs,  and  sometimes  with 
a  wound  in  her  forehead.  According  to  the  "Life" 
(Acta  SS.,  May,  V,  224)  written  at  the  time  of  her 
beatification  by  the  Augustinian,  Jacob  Carelicci, 
from  two  older  biographic,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
parents  advanced  in  vears  and  distinguidaed  for 
charity  which  merited  them  the  surname  of  "Peace- 
makers of  Jesus  Christ".  Rita's  great  desire  was  to 
become  a  nun,  but,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  her 
parents,  she,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  married  a  man 
extremely  crud  and  ill-tempered.  For  eighteen  vears 
die  was  a  model  wife  and  mother.  When  ner  hun>and 
was  murdered  she  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  her  twin 
sons  from  attempting  to  take  revenge ;  she  appealed  to 
Heaven  to  prevent  such  a  crime  on  their  put,  and 
they  were  taken  away  by  death,  reconciled  to  God. 
She  applied  for  admission  to  the  Augustinian  convent 
at  Cascia,  but,  being  a  widow,  was  refused.  Bjr  con- 
tinued entreaties,  and,  as  is  related,  by  Divine  inter- 
vention, Ae  gained  admission,  received  the  habit  of 
the  order  and  in  due  time  her  profession.  As  a  reli- 
gious she  was  an  example  for  all,  excelled  in  mortifica- 
tions, and  was  widely  known  for  the  eflScacy  of  her 
prayers.  Urban  VIII,  in  1637,  permitted  her  Mass 
and  Office.  On  account  Of  the  many  miracles  re- 
ported to  have  been  wrought  at  her  intercession,  she 
received  in  Spain  the  title  of  La  Santa  de  lot  impoa- 
tibUM.  She  was  solemnly  canonized  24  May,  1900. 

JTssssnoer  of  Ike  Saertd  Heart  (1902),  200;  DuxBAa.  Diet,  of 
Si^atOy  Wotntn  (London,  1905);  SrADua,  HeUigenrlexiean;  Acta 
8.  BMm,  XXXII.  563;  AOa  8S..  March.  V,  224-34;  Casdi,  Vita 
ioOa  b.  Rila  da  Cascia  (Folifno,  1805;  rev.  ed.,  Rome,  1900). 

Fbancis  Mebshhan. 

BttM. — ^I.  Kaiie  and  Definition. — Ritus  in  classi- 
cal Latin  means,  primarily,  the  form  and  manner  of  anv 
religious  observance^  Liyy,  I,  7:  "Sacra  diis  aliis 
albano  ritu,  greco  Herculi  ut  ab  Evandro  instituta 
erant  (RomuIusHaeit";  then,  in  general,  any  custom 
or  usife.  In  Enj^ish  the  word  "rite"  ordinarily 
meana  the  oeremonies,  prayers,  and  functions  of  any 
refiipona  body,  whether  pagan,  Jewish,  Moslem,  or 
Christian.  But  here  we  must  distinguish  two  uses 
of  the  word.   We  speak  of  any  one  such  religious 


function  aa  a  rite — ^the  rite  of  the  blessing  of  palms, 
the  coronation  rite,  etc.  In  a  slightly  different  sense 
we  call  the  whole  complex  of  the  services  of  any 
Church  or  group  of  Churches  a  rite — thus  we  speak 
of  the  Roman  Rite,  Byzantine  Rite,  and  various 
Eastern  rites.  In  the  latter  sense  the  word  is  often 
considered  eauivalent  to  liturgy  (q.  v.),  which, 
however,  in  tne  older  and  more  proper  -use  of  the 
word  is  the  Eucharistic  Service,  or  Mass;  hence  for 
a  whole  series  of  religious  functions  "rite"  is  pref- 
erable. 

A  CSuistian  rite,  in  this  sense,  comprises  the  manner 
of  performing  all  services  for  tne  worship  of  God  and 
the  sanctification  of  men.  This  includes  thwrfore: 
(1)  the  administration  of  sacraments,  among  which 
the  service  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  as  being  also  the 
Sacrifice,  is  the  most  important  element  m  all;  (2) 
the  series  of  peaims,  lessons,  prayers,  etc.,  divided 
into  separate  unities,  called  "hours",  to  make  up 
together  the  Divine  Office;  (3)  all  other  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  functions,  called  sacramentals.  This 
general  term  includes  blessings  of  persons  (such  as  a 
coronation,  the  blessing  of  an  abbot,  vanous  cere- 
monies performed  for  catechumens,  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  public  penitents.  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  etc.),  blessing  of  tilings  (the  consecration 
of  a  churoh,  altar,  chalice,  etc.),  and  a  number  of 
devotions  and  ceremonies,  e.  g.  processions  and  the 
taking  of  vows.  Sacraments,  the  Divine  Offioe, 
and  sacramentals  (in  a  wide  sense)  make  up  the  rite 
of  any  Christian  reli^ous  body.  In  the  case  of 
Protestants  these  three  elements  must  be  modified 
to  suit  their  theological  opinions. 

II.  DiFFBBENCE  OF  Rfte. — ^The  Catholic  Church 
has  never  maintained  a  principle  of  uniformity  in  rite. 
Just  as  there  are  different  local  laws  in  various  parts 
of  the  Church,  whereas  certain  fundamental  laws  are 
obejyed  by  all,  so  Catholics  in  different  places  have 
their  own  local  or  national  rites;  they  say  prayers 
and  perform  ceremonies  that  have  evolved  to  suit 
people  of  the  various  countries,  and  are  only  dif- 
ferent expressions  of  the  same  fundamental  truths. 
The  essential  elements  of  the  functions  are  obviously 
the  same  everywhere,  and  are  observed  by  all  Catho- 
lic rites  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles,  thus:  in  every  rite  baptism  is  adminis- 
tered with  water  and  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Trinity;  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  celebrated  with  bread 
and  wine,  over  which  the  words  of  institution  are 
said:  penance  involves  the  confession  of  mns.  In  the 
amplification  of  these  essential  elements,  in  the  ac- 
companying prayers  and  practical  or  svmbolic  cere- 
monies, various  customs  have  produced  the  changes 
which  make  the  different  rites.  If  any  rite  did  not 
contain  one  of  the  essential  notes  of  the  service  it 
would  be  invalid  in  that  point,  if  its  pravers  or  cere- 
monies expressed  false  doctrine  it  would  oe  heretical. 
Such  rites  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  But,  suppomng  uniformity  in  essentials 
and  in  faith,  the  authority  of  the  Chureh  has  never 
insisted  on  uniformity  of  rite;  Rome  has  never  re- 
sented the  fact  that  other  people  have  their  own 
expresuons  of  the  same  truths.  The  Roman  Rite 
is  the  most  venerable,  the  most  archuc,  and  immeas- 
urably the  most  important  of  all,  but  our  fellow- 
Catholics  in  the  East  have  the  same  right  to  their 
traditional  liturgieH  as  we  have  to  ours.  Nor  can 
we  doubt  that  other  rites  too  have  many  beautiful 
prayers  and  ceremonies,  which  add  to  the  richness  of 
Catholic  liturgical  inheritance.  To  lose  these,  would 
be  a  misfortune  second  only  to  the  loss  of  the  Roman 
Rite.  Leo  XHI  in  his  Encyclical,  "Prseclara"  (20 
June,  1894),  expressed  the  traditional  attitude  of  the 
papacy  when  he  wrote  of  his  reverence  for  the  vener- 
able ntes  of  the  Eastern  Churches  and  assured  the 
schismatics,  whom  he  invited  to  reunion,  that  there 
was  no  jealousy  of  these  things  at  Rome;  that  for 
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all  Eastern  cuatoma  "we  shall  provide  without  nar- 
rowness." • 

At  the  time  of  the  Schism,  Photius  and  Cerularius 
hurled  against  Latin  rites  and  customs  every  con- 
ceivable absurd  accusation.  The  Latin  fast  on 
Saturday,  Lenten  fare,  law  of  celibacy,  confirmation 
by  a  bishop,  and  especially  the  use  of  unleavened 
biread  for  the  Holy  Eucharist  were  their  accusations 
against  the  West.  Latin  theologians  replied  that 
both  were  right  and  suitable,  each  for  tne  people 
who  used  them,  that  there  was  no  need  for  uni- 
formity in  rite  li  there  was  unity  in  futh.  that  one 
good  custom  did  not  prove  another  to  be  bad,  thus 
defending  their  customs  without  attacking  those  of 
the  East.  But  the  Byzantine  patriarch  was  breaking 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  denying  the  primacy,  and 
plunging  the  East  into  schism.  In  1054,  when 
CeruTanus's  schism  had  be^n,  a  Latin  bishop, 
Dominic  of  Gradua  and  Aquileia.  wrote  concerning 
it  to  Peter  III  of  Antioch.  He  discussed  the  ques- 
tion Cerularius  had  raised,  the  use  of  azymes  at  Mass, 
and  carefully  explained  that,  in  using  this  bread, ' 
Latins  did  not  intend  to  disparage  the  Eastern  cu»- 
tom  of  consecrating  leavened  bread,  for  there  is  a 
symbolic  reason  for  either  practice.  "Because  we 
know  that  the  sacred  mijcture  of  fermented  bread  is 
used  and  lawfully  observed  by  the  most  holy  and 
orthodox  Fathers  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  we  faith- 
fully approve  of  both  customs  and  confirm  both  by  a 

Spiritual  explanation"  (Will,  "Acta  et  scripta  qute 
e  controversiis  ecclesite  gnecs  et  latins  saec.  Al 
composita  extant".  Leipsig,  1861, 207).  These  words 
represent  verjr  weU  the  attitude  of  the  ptapacy  to- 
wards other  rites  at  .all  times.  Three  points,  how- 
ever, may  seem  opposed  to  this  and  therefore  require 
some  explanation:  the  supplanting  of  the  old  Gal- 
lican  Bite  by  that  of  Rome  almost  throughout  the 
West,  the  modification  of  Uniat  rites,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  later  medieval  rites. 

The  existence  of  the  Galilean  Rite  was  a  unique 
anomaly.  The  natural  principle  that  rite  follows 
patriardiate  has  been  sanctioned  by  universal  tra- 
dition with  this  one  exception.  Since  the  first  or- 
ganisation of  patriarchates  there  has  been  an  ideal 
of  uniformity  throughout  each.  The  close  bond  that 
joined  bishops  and  metropolitans  to  their  patriarch 
involved  the  use  of  his  liturgy,  just  as  the  pnests  of  a 
diocese  follow  the  rite  of  their  bishop.  Before  the 
arbitrary  imposition  of  the  Bysantine  Rite  on  all 
Orthodox  Oiurches  no  Eastern  patriarch  would  have 
tolerated  a  foreign  liturgy  in  his  domain.  All  Egypt 
used  the  Alexandrine  Rite,  all  Syria  that  of  Antiocn- 
Jerusalem,  all  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  Balkan 
lands,  that  of  Constantinople.  But  in  the  vast  West- 
em  lands  that  make  up  the  Roman  patriarchate, 
north  of  the  Alps  and  m  Spain,  various  local  rites 
developed,  all  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  each 
other,  yet  different  from  that  of  Rome  itself.  These 
form  the  Gallican  family  of  liturmes.  Abbot  Cabrol, 
Oom  Ca^,  and  other  writers  of  tneir  school  think  that 
the  Galhcan  Rite  was  really  the  original  Roman  Rite 
before  Rome  modified  it  (  Paldo^phie  musicale", 
V,  Solesmes,  1889;  Cabrol,  "Lesonfpneslitur^ques", 
Paris,  1906).  Most  writers,  however,  roaintwn  with 
Mgr  Duchesne  ("Origines  au  culte  cnrdtien",  Paris, 
18W,  84-89),  that  the  Gallican  Rite  is  Eastern,  Antio- 
ohene  in  origin.  Certainly  it  has  numerous  Antio- 
chene  peculiarities  (see  Galxican  Ritb),  and  when  it 
emerged  as  a  complete  rite  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries  (in  Germ  anus  of  Paris,  etc.),  it  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  use  at  Rome  at  the  time.  Non- 
Roman  liturgies  were  used  at  Milan,  Aquileia,  even 
at  Gubbio  at  the  gates  of  the  Roman  province  (In- 
nocent I's  letter  to  Decentius  of  EuguUum;  Ep. 
XXV,  in  P.  L.,  XX,  651-61).  Innocent  (4(!l-17)  nat- 
uraUy  protested  anunst  the  use  of  a  foreign  rite  in 
Umtnia;  occasionally  other  popes  showctd  some  .^ 
XIII.-,5  . 


aiie  for  uniformity  in  their  patriarchate,  but  the  great 
majority  regarded  the  old  state  of  things  with  per- 
fect inoifferenoe.  When  other  bishops  asked  them 
how  ceremoniea.  were  performed  at  Rome  th^sent 
descriptions  (so  Pope  Vigilius  to  Prof uturus  of  JBraga 
in  538;  JaSi,  "Regesta  Rom.  Pont.",  n.  907),  but 
were  otherwise  content  to  allow  different  uses.  St. 
Gregory  I  (590-604)  showed  no  aiudety  to  make  the 
new  English  Church  conform  to  Rome,  but  told  St. 
Augustine  to  take  whatever  rites  he  thou|^t  most 
suitable  from  Rome  or  Gaul  (Ep.  xi,  64,  m  P.  L., 
LXXVII,  1186-7). 

Thus  for  centuries  the  popes  alone  among  patriarchs 
did  not  (oif oroe  thdr  own  rite  even  througnout  their 
.patriarchate.  The  gradual  romanisation  and  sub- 
sequent disappearance  of  Gallican  rites  wero  (be- 
^nning  in  the  eifdith  and  ninth  centuries),  the  work 
not  of  the  popes  out  of  local  bishops  and  kings  who 
naturally  wished  to  conform  to  the  use  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See.  The  Gallican  Rites  varied  everywhere 
(Charles  the  Great  gives  this  as  his  reason  for  adopt- 
ing the  Roman  Use;  see  Hauck,  "Kiichengeech. 
Deutschlands",  II,  107  sc].),  and  the  inevitable  desire 
for  at  least  local  unifonmty  arose.   The  bishops'  fre- 

auent  visits  to  Rome  brought  them  in  contact  with 
le  more  dignified  ritual  observed  by  their  chief  at 
the  tomb  of  the  Apostles,  and  th^  were  naturally  m- 
fluenced  by  it  in  their  return  home.  The  local  bis- 
hops in  synods  ordered  conformity  to  Rome.  The 
romanising  movement  in  the  West  came  from  be- 
low. In  the  Prankish  kingdom  Charles  the  Great,  as 
part  of  his  scheme  of  unuying,  sent  to  Adrian^  I  for 
copies  of  the  Roman  books,  commanding  their  use 
throughout  his  domain.  In  the  histoiy  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Roman  Rite  for  the  Galhcan  the  popes 
appear  as  spectators,  except  perhaps  in  Spain  and 
much  later  m  Milan.  The  final  result  was  the  ap- 
plication in  the  West  of  the  old  principle,  for  since 
the  pope  was  undoubtedly  Patriarch  of  the  West  it 
was  mevitable,  that  sooner  or  later  the  West  should 
ooitform  to  his  rite.  The  places,  however,  that 
retdly  cared  for  their  old  local  rites  (Milan,  Toledo) 
retam  them  even  now. 

It  is  true  that  the  changes  made  in  some  Uniat  rites 
by  the  Roman  correctors  have  not  al^i^^  corre- 
sponded to  the  best  liturgical  tradition.  Tnere  are, 
as  Mgr  Dudiesne  says,  "corrections  inspired  by  zeal 
that  was  not  always  according  to  knowledge" 
(Origines  du  culte,  2nd  ed.,  69),  but  they  are  much 
fewer  than  is  gennally  supposed  and  have  never  been 
made  with  the  idea  of  romanising.   Despite  the 

general  prejuctice  that  Uniat  rites  are  mere  mutilated 
ybrids,  the  strongest  impression  from  the  study  of 
them  is  how  little  has  been  changed.  Where  there  is 
no  suspicion  of  false  doctrine,  as  in  the  Byzantine 
Rite,  the  only  change  made  was  the  restoration  of 
the  name  of  the  pope  where  the  schismatics  had 
erased  it.  Although  the  question  of  the  procession 
(rf  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  so  fruitful  a  source  of 
dispute  between  Rome  and  Constantinople  the 
Fiaoque  clause  was  certainly  not  contained  in  the 
original  creed,  nor  did  the  Roman  authorities  insist  on 
its  addition.  So  Rome  is  content  ,  .that  Eastern 
Catholics  should  keep  their  traditional  form  un- 
chan^d,  though  they  believe  the  Catholic  doctrine. 
The  Filioque  is  only  sung  by  those  Bvzantine  Uniats 
who  wish  it  themselves,  as  the  Rutnenians.  Other 
rites  were  altered  in  places,  not  to  romanize  but  onlv 
to  eradicate  passages  suspected  of  heresy.  AU 
other  Uniats  came  from  Nestorian,  Monophysite, 
or  Monothelete  sects,  whose  rites  had  been  used  for 
centuries  by  heretics.  Hence,  when  bodies  of  these 
people  wished  to  return  to  the  Catholic  Church  their 
services  were  keenly  studied  at  Rome  for  possible 
heresy.  In  most  cases  coireetions  were  absolutely 
necessaiy.  The  Nestorian  litmjiy,  for, instance,  did 
not  contain  the  words  ofinatituUQU,  which  had  to  be 
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added  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  converted  C!haldees. 
The  Monophysite  Jacobites,  Copts,  and  Armenians 
have  in  the  Trisagion  the  fateful  clause:  "who  wast 
crucified  for  us",  which  has  been  the  watchword  of 
Monofihysitism  ever  since  Peter  the  Dyer  of  Antiodi 
added  it  (470-88).  If  only  because  of  its  assodations 
this  could  not  remain  in  a  Catholic  Liturgy. 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  correctors  were 
over  scrupulous.  In  the  Gregorian  Armenian  Liturgy 
the  words  said  by  the  deacon  at  the  expulsion  of  the 
catechumens,  long  before  the  Consecration:  "The 
bodv  of  the  Lord  and  the  blood  of  the  Saviour  are  set 
forth  (or  "are  before  us")  ^rightman,  "Eastern 
liturpes",  430)  were  in  the  Uniat  Rite  changed  to: 
"are  about  to  be  before  us".  The  ITniats  also  omit 
the  words  sung  by  the  Gregorian  choir  before  the 
Anaphora:  "Christ  has  been  manifested  amongst  ua 
(has  appeared  in  the  midst  of  us)"  (ibid.,  434),  and 
further  change  the  cherubic  hymn  because  of  its  antici- 
pation of  the  Consecration.  These  misplacements 
are  really  harmless  when  understood,  yet  any  reviser 
would  be  shocked  by  such  strong  cases.  In  many 
other  ways  also  the  Armenian  Rite  shows  evidence  of 
Roman  mfluence.  It  has  unleavened  bread,  our 
confession  and  Jvdiea  psalm  at  the  beginning  of 
Mass,  a  Lavabo  before  the  Canon,  the  last  Gospel, 
etc.  But  so  little  is  this  the  effect  oi  union  with  Rome 
that  the  schismatical  Armenians  have  all  these 
points  too.  They  date  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
when  the  Armenians,  vehemently  opposed  to  the 
Orthodox,  made  many  advances  towards  Catholics. 
So  also  the  strong  romaniang  of  the  Maronite 
Liturgy  was  entirely  the  work  of  the  Maronites 
themselves,  when,  surrounded  by  enemies  in  the 
East,  they  too  turned  towards  the  great  Western 
Church,  sought  her  communion,  and  eagerly  copied 
her  practices.  One  can  hardly  expect  the  pope  to 
prevent  other  Churches  from  mutating  Roman  cus- 
toms. Yet  in  the  case  of  Uniats  he  does  even  this. 
A  Byiantine  Uniat  priest  who  uses  unleavened 
bread,  in  his  Liturgy  incurs  excommunication.  The 
only  case  in  which  an  ancient  Eastern  rite  has  been 
wilfully  romanised  is  that  of  the  Uniat  Malabar 
Christians,  where  it  was  not  Roman  authority  but 
ibs  misguided  zeal  of  Alexius  de  Meneses,  Arch- 
bi^op  of  Goa,  and  his  Portuguese  advisers  at  the 
^nod  of  Diamper  (1599)  which  spoiled  the  old 
Malabar  Rite. 

The  Western  medieval  rites  are  in  no  case  (except 
the  Aimbrosian  and  Mozarabic  Rites),  really  inde- 
pendent of  Rome.  They  are  merely  the  Roman  Rite 
with  local  additions  and  modifications,  most  of  which 
are  to  its  disadvantage.  They  are  late,  exuberant, 
and  inferior  variants,  whose  ornate  additions  and  long 
interpolated  tropes,  sequences,  and  farcing  destroy 
the  dignified  simplicity  of  the  old  liturgy.  In  1570 
the  revisers  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
restored  with  scrupulous  care  and,  even  in  the  light 
of  later  studies,  brilliant  success  the  pure  Roman 
Missal,  which  Pius  V  ordered  should  alone  be  used 
wherever  the  RoiOan  Rite  is  foHowed.'  It  was  a 
return  to  an  older  and  purer  form.  The  medieval 
lites  have  no  doubt  a  certain  archsolo^cal  interest; 
but  where  the  Roman  Rite  is  used  it  is  best  to  iise 
it  in  its  pure  form..  This  too.  only  meaos  a  return 
to  the  principle  that  rite  should  follow  patriarchate. 
The  reform  was  made  very  prudently,  Pius  V  allowing 
any  rite  that  could  prove  an  existence  of  two  cen- 
turies to  remain  (Bull,  "^o  primum",  19  July, 
1570,  printed  first  in  the  Missal),  thus  saving  amy 
local  use  that  had  a  certain  antiquity.  Some  dio- 
ceses (e.  g.  Lyons)  and  religious  ordera  (Domin- 
icans, Carthusians,  Carmelitesh  therefore  keep  their 
special  uses,  and  the  independent  Ambrosian  and 
Motarabic  Rites,  whose  loss  would  have  been  a  real 
misfortune  (see  LiruBcrr,  Mass,  Lttcbot  or  tbx) 
still  rtouio. 


Rome  then  by  no  means  imposed  uniformity 
of  rite.  Catholics  are  imited  in  faith  and  discipline, 
but  in  their  manner  of  performing  the  sacred  func- 
tions there  is  room  for  variety  based  on  essential 
unity,  as  there  was  in  the  first  centuries.  There  are 
cases  (e.  g.  the  Georgian  Church)  where  union  with 
Rome  has  saved  the  ancient  use,  while  the  schis- 
matics have  been  forced  to  abandon  it  by  the  cen- 
tralizing policy  of  their  authorities  (in  this  case 
Russia).  The  ruthless  destruction  of  ancient  rites 
in  favour  of  uniformity  has  been  the  work  not  of 
Rome  but  of  the  schismatical  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople. Since  the  thirteenth  century  Con- 
stantinople in  its  attaint  to  make  itseJf  the  one 
centre  of  the  Orthodox  Church  has  driven  out  the  far 
more  venerable  and  ancient  Liturgies  of  Antiodi  end 
Alexandria  and  has  compelled  all  the  Orthodox  to 
use  its  own  late  deriv»i  nte.  The  Greek  Liturgy  of 
St.  Mark  has  ceased  to  exist;  that  of  St.  James  has 
been  revived  for  one  or  two  days  in  the  year  at 
ZakynthoB  and  Jerusalem  only  (see  Antiochenx 
LrruBOT).  The  Orthodox  all  the  world  over  must 
follow  the  Rite  of  Constantinople.  In  this  unjustifi- 
able centralization  we  have  a  defiance  of  the  old 
^nciple,  since  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  Alexandria, 
Cyprus,  m  no  way  belong  to  the  Byzantine  Patriarch- 
ate. Those  who  accuse  the  papacy  of  sacrificing 
everything  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  mistake  the  reu 
offender,  uie  oecumenical  patriarch. 

III.  THEOLDRrTEB. — Catholic  and  SckumalitxU. — 
A  complete  table  of  the  old  rites  with  an  account  of 
their  mutual  relations  wil}  be  found  in  the  article 
LrruRQT.  Here  it  need  only  be  added  that  there  is  a 
Uniat  body  using  each  of  the  Eastern  rites.  There  is  no 
andent  rite  that  is  not  represented  within  the  Catholic 
Church.  That  rite,  liturgical  language,  and  religious 
body  connote  three  totally  different  ideas  has  been 
explained  at  length  in  the  article  Greek  Rrnss.  The 
rite  a  bishop  or  priest  follows  is  no  test  at  all  of  his 
reUgion.  Within  certain  broad  limits  a  member  of 
any  Elastem  sect  might  use  any  rite,  for  the  two 
categories  of  rite  and  religion  cross  each  other  con- 
tinually. They  represent  quite  different  classifica- 
tions: for  instance,  liturgically  all  Armenians  bdong 
to  one  class,  theolodcsJly  a  Uniat  Armenian  belongs 
to  the  same  class  as  Latins,  Chaldeee,  Maronites,  etc., 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  Gregorian  (Mono- 
physite) fellow-countrymen  (see  Eastern  Chttrches). 
Among  Catholics  the  rite  forms  a  group;  each  rite  is 
used  by  a  branch  of  the  Church  that  is  thereby  a 
special,  though  not  separate,  entity.  So  within  the 
Cathohc  unity  we  speak  of  local  Churches  whose 
characteristic  in  each  case  is  the  rite  they  use.  Rite 
is  the  only  basis  of  this  classification.  Not  all  Ai^ 
menian  Catholics  or  Byzantine  Uniats  ob^  the  same 
patriarch  or  local  authority;  yet  they  are  "Churches." 
mdividual  provinces  of  the  same  great  Churcn, 
because  each  is  bound  together  by  thdr  own  rites. 
In  the  West  there  is  the  vast  Latin  Church,  in  the 
East  the  Byzantine,  Chaldean,  Coptic,  Syrian, 
Maronite,  Armenian,  and  Malabar  Umat  Churches. 
It  is  of  course  possible  to  subdivide  and  to  sp^k 
of  the  national  Churdies  (of  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
etc.)  under'  one  of  these  main  .bodies  (see  Latin 
GirnsCH).  In  modem  times  rite  takes  the  place 
Of  theold  classification  in  patriarchates  and  provinces. 

IV.  Protestant  Rftes. — The  Reformation  in  the 
sixteenth  century  produced  a  new  and  numerous 
series  of  rites,  which  are  in  no  sense  continuations  of 
^e  old  development  of  liturgy.  Th«y  do  not  all 
represent  descendants  of  the  earliest  ntes,  nor  can 
they  be  classified  in  the  table  of  genus  and  species 
that  includes  all  the  old  liturgies  of  Christendom. 
The  old  rites  are  unconscious  and  natural  develop- 
ments of  earlier  ones  and  go  back  to  tiie  origin«I 
fluid  lite  of  the  first  centuries  (see  LmntoT)..  The 
Prot«8tBOt  rites  are  debl^enite  compositions  •  made 
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by  the  various  Refonners  to  suit  their  theological 
positionB,  as  new  services  were  neceesarv  for  meir 
prayer-meetings.  No  old  liturgy  could  be  used 
By  people  wiui  their  ideas.  The  old  rites  contain 
the  plainest  statements  about  the  Real  Presence, 
the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  prayers  to  saints,  and  for' 
the  dead,  which  are  demed  by  Protestants.  The 
Reformation  occurred  in  the  West,  where  the  Roman 
Rite  in  its  various  local  forms  bad  been  used  for  cen- 
turies. No  Reformed  sect  could  use  the  Roman 
Mass;  the  medieval  derived  rites  were  still  more 
ornate,  explicit,  in  the  Reformers'  sense  super- 
stitious. So  all  the  Protestant  sects  abandoned  the 
old  Mass  and  the  other  ritual  functions,  composing 
new  services  which  have  no  continuity,  no  direct  re- 
lation to  any  historic  liturgy.  However,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  compose  an  entirely  new  Cnristian  ser- 
vice without  borrowing  anything.  Moreover,  in  many 
cases  the  Reformers  wished  to  make  the  breach  with 
the  past  as  little  obvious  as  could  be.  So  many  of 
their  new  services  contain  fragments  of  old  ntes; 
they  borrowed  such  elements  as  seemed  to  them 
hannlees,  composed  and  re-arranged  and  evolved 
in  some  cases  services  that  contain  parts  of  the  old 
ones  in  a  new  order.  On  the  whole  it  is  surprisine 
that  they  changed  as  much  as  they  did.  It  would 
have  been  possible  to  arrange  an  imitation  of  the 
Roman  Mass  that  would  have  been  much  more 
like  it  than  anvthing  they  produced. 

They  soon  oollectea  fragments  of  all  kinds  of  rites, 
Elastem,  Roman,  Mozarabic,  etc.,  which  with  their 
new  prayers  they  arranged  into  services  that  are  hope- 
less liturgical  tangles.  This  is  specially  true  of  the 
Anglican  I^yer-books.  In  some  cases,  for  instance, 
the  placing  of  the  Gloria  after  the  Comihunion  in 
Edward  Vl's  second  Prayer-book,  there  seems  to  be 
no  object  except  a  love  of  change.  The  first  Lutheran 
services  kept  most  of  the  old  order.  The  Calvinist 
arrangements  had  from  the  first  no  connexion  with 
any  earlier  rite.  The  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  was  a 
great  principle  with  the  Reformers.  Luther  and 
Zwingh  at  first  compromised  with  Latin,  but  soon  the 
old  lan^age  disappeared  in  all  Protestant  services. 
Luther  m  1523  published  a  tract,  "Of  the  order  of  the 
service  in  the  parish"  ("Von  ordenung  gottis  diensts 
yna  der  gemeine"  in  Clemen,  "Queilenbuch  sur 
prakt.  Theologie",  I.  24-6),  in  which  he  insists  on 
preaching,  rejects  all  "unevangelical"  parts  of  the 
Mass,  such  as  the  Offertory  and  idea  of  sacrifice,  in- 
vocation of  saints,  and  ceremonies,  and  denounces 
private  Masses  (WinkdTnessen),  Masses  for  the  dead, 
and  the  idea  of  the  priest  as  a  mediator.  Later  in  the 
same  year  he  issued  a  "  Formula  misste  et  communionis 
pro  ecclesia  Vittebei^qisi"  (ibid.,  26-34),  in  which  he 
omits  the  preparatory  prayers.  Offertory,  all  the  Canon 
to  out  pridie.  from  Unde  et  memoret  to  the  Pater,  the 
embolism  oi  the  Lord's  Prayer,  fraction,  Ite  miasa 
est.  The  Preface  is  shortened,  the  Sanctus  is  to  be 
sung  after  the  words  of  institution  which  are  to  be 
said  aloud,  and  meanwhile  the  elevation  may  be 
made  because  of  the  weak  who  would  be  offended  by 
ite  sudden  omission  (ibid.,  IV,  30).  At  the  end  he 
adds  a  new  ceremony,  a  blessing  from  Num.,  vi,  24-6. 
Latin  remained  in  this  service. 

Karlstadt  began  to  hold  vernacular  services  at 
Wittenberg  since  1521.  In  1524  Kaspar  Kantz  pub- 
lished a  German  service  on  the  lines  of  Lutner's 
"Formula  misss"  (Lohe,  "Sammlung  liturgischer 
Formulare",  III,  Nordlingen,  1842,  37  sq.);  so  also 
Thomas  MUnzer,  the  Anabaptist,  in  1523  at  Alstedt 
(Smend,  "Die  evang.  deutschen  Messen",  1896,  99 
sq.).  A  number  of  compromises  began  at  this  time 
among  the  Protestants,  services  partly  Latin  and 
partly  vernacular  (Rietschel,  "Lehrbuch  der  Litur- 
gik",  I,  404-9).  Vernacular  hymns  took  the  place  of 
the  old  Proper  (Introit,  etc.).  At  last  in  1526  Luther 
issued  aa  entirely  new  German  service,  "Deudsdie 


Messe  und  ordnung  Gottis  diensts"  (Clemen^p.  cit., 
34r-43),  to  be  used  on  Sundays,  whereas  the  "Formula 
misss",  in  Latin,  might  be  kept  for  week-davs.  Jn 
the  "Deudsche  Messe"  "a  spiritual  song  or  German 
psalm"  replaces  the  Introit,  then  follows  Kyrie  elei- 
son  in  Greek  three  times  oidy.  There  is  no  Gloria. 
Then  come  the  Collects,  Epistle,  a  Gennan  hymn, 
Gospel,  Creed,  Sermon,  Paraphrase  of  the  liord's 
Prayer,  words  of  institution  with  the  account  of 
the  Last  Supper  from  I  Cor.,  xi,  20-9,  Elevation 
(always  kept  oy  Luther  hunself  in  spite  of  Karl- 
stadt and  most  of  his  colleagues),  Communion, 
during  which  the  Sanctus  or  a  hynm  is  sung.  Collects, 
the  blessing  from  Num.,  vi.  24-6.  Except  the  Kyrie, 
all  is  in  German;  azyme  oread  is  still  used  but  de- 
clared indifferent;  Communion  is  given  under  both 
kinds,  though  Luther  preferred  the  unmixed  chalice. 
This  service  remained  for  a  long  time  the  basis  of  the 
Lutheran  Conuntmion  function,  but  the  local  branches 
of  the  sect  from  the  beginning  used  great  freedom  in 
modifying  it.  The  Pietistic  movement  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  with  its  scorn  for  forms  and  still  more 
the  present  Rationalism,  have  left  very  little  of  Lu- 
ther s  scheme.  A  vast  number  of  Agenda,  Kirchm- 
ordnungen,  and  Prayer-books  issued  by  various  Lu- 
theran consistories  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  our 
own  time  contain  as  many  forms  of  celebrating  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Pastors  use  their  own  discretion  to  a 
great  extent,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  ser- 
vice will  be  held  in  any  Lutheran  church.  An  arrange- 
ment of  hymns,  Bible  readings  (generally  the  Nicene 
Creed),  a  sermon,  then  the  worcb  of  institution  and 
Communion,  prayers  (often  extempore),  more  hymns, 
and  the  blessing  from  Num.,  vi,  make  up  the  general 
outline  of  the  service. 

Zwingli  was  more  radical  than  Luther.  In  1523  he 
kept  a  form  of  the  Latin  Mass  with  the  omission  of  all 
he  did  not  like  in  it  ("De  canone  missK  epichiresis" 
in  Clemen,  op.  cit.,  43-7),  chiefly  because  the  town 
council  of  Zurich  feared  too  sudden  a  clumge,  but  in 
1525  he  overcame  their  scruples  and  issued  his 
"Action  oder  bruch  (=Brauch)  des  nachtmals" 
(ibid.,  47-50).  This  is  a  complete  breach  with  the 
Mass  an  entirely  new  service.  On  Maundy  Thurs- 
day the  men  and  women  are  to  receive  communion, 
on  Good  Friday  those  of  "middle  age",  on  Easter 
Sunday  only  the  oldest  (die;  oUerMlesten).  These 
are  the  only  occasions  on  which  the  service  is  to 
be  held.  The  arrangement  is:  a  prayer  said  by  the 
pastor  facing  the  p>copIe,  reading  of  I  Cor.,  xi,  20-9, 
Gloria  in  Excelsis,  "The  Lord  be  with  you"  and  its 
answer,  reading  of  John,  vi,  47-63,  Apostles'  Creed, 
an  address  to  the  people,  Lord's  Prayer,  extempore  . 
prayer,  words  of  institution,  Communion  (under  both 
Kinds  m  wooden  vessels),  Ps.  cxiii,  a  short  prayer  of 
thanksgiving;  the  pastor  sajrs:  "Go  in  peace' .  On 
other  Sundays  there  is  to  be  no  Communion  at  all, 
but  a  service  consisting  of  prayer.  Our  Father,  sermon, 
general  confession,  absolution,  prayer,  blessing. 
Ekjually  radical  was  the  Calvinist  sect.  In  1536 
through  Farel's  influence  the  Mass  was  abolished  in 
Geneva.  Three  times  a  year  only  was  there  to  be  a 
commemorative  Supper  in  the  baldest  form;  on  other 
Sundays  the  sermon  was  to  suffice.  In  1542  C^vin 
issued  "  La  forme  des  pri^res  ecddsiastiques"  (Clemoi, 
op.  cit.,  51-8),  a  supplement  to  which  describes  "La 
mani^re  de  cdldbrer  la  cine"  (ibid.,  51-68).  This  rite, 
to  be  celebrated  four  times  yearly,  consists  of  the  read- 
ing of  I  Cor.,  xi,  an  excommunication  of  various  kinds 
of  sinners,  and  long  exhortation.  "This  being  done, 
the  ministers  distribute  the  bread  and  the  cup  to  the 
people,  taking  care  that  they  approach  reverently  and 
mgoodorder"  (ibid.,  60).  Meanwhile  a  psata  is  sung 
or  a  lesson  read  from  the  Bible,  a  thanksgiving  fol- 
lows (ibid.,  55),  and  a  final  blessing.  Except  for  their 
occurrence  in  the  reading  of  I  Cor.,  xi,  the  words  of 
institution  are  not  said;  there  is  no  kind  of  Commu- 
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nion  form.  It  la  hardly  poesible  to  speak  of  rite  at  all 
in  the  Calvinist  body. 

The  other  ritual  functions  kept  by  Protestants 
(baptism,  confirmation  as  an  introduction  to  Com- 
munion, marriage,  funerals,  appointment  of  ministers) 
went  tnrough  much  the  same  development.  The 
first  Reformers  expunged  and  modified  the  old  rites, 
then  gradually  more  and  more  was  changed  imtil 
little  remained  of  a  rite  in  our  sense.  Psalms,  hymns, 
prayers,  addresses  to  the  people  in  various  combina- 
tions make  up  these  functions.  The  Calvinists  have 
alwavs  been  more  radical  than  the  Lutherans.  The 
development  and  multiple  f6rms  of  these  services  may 
be  seen  in  Rietschel,  "Lehrbuch  der  Liturgik",  II, 
and  Clemen,  "Quellenbuch  zxii  praktischen  Theolo- 
gie",  I  (texts  only).  The  Anf;lican  body  stands 
somewhat  apart  from  the  others,  masmuch  as  it  has  a 
standard  book,  almost  unaltered  since  1662.  The 
first  innovation  was  the  introduction  of  an  Kngliah 
litany  under  Hemy  VIII  in  1544.  Cranmer  was  pre- 
paring further  changes  when  Henry  VIII  died  (see 
Procter  and  Prere,  "A  New  History  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer'',  London,  1908,  29-35).  Under 
Edward  VI  (1547-53)  many  changes  were  made  at 
once:  blessings,  holy  water,  the  creeping  to  the  Cross 
were  abolished.  Mass  was  said  in  English  (ibid.,  39-41), 
and  in  1549  the  first  Prayer-book,  arranged  by  Cran- 
mer, was  issued.  Much  of  the  old  order  of  the  Mass 
remained,  but  the  Canon  disappeared  to  make  wav 
for  a  new  prayer  from  Lutheran  sources.  The  "Kol- 
nische  Kirchenordnung"  composed  by  Melanchthon 
and  Butzer  supplied  part  of  the  prayers.  Ute  changes 
are  Lutheran  rather  than  Calvinist.  In  1552  the 
second  Prayer-book  took  the  place  of  the  first.  This 
is  the  present  Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
represents  a  much  stronger  P^testant  tendency.  The 
commandments  take  the  place  of  the  Introit  and 
K3Tie  (kept  in  the  first  book),  the  Gloria  is  moved  to 
the  end,  the  Consecration-prayer  is  changed  so  as  to 
deny  the  Sacrifice  and  Real  Presence,  the  form  at  the 
Communion  becomes:  "Take  and  eat  this  in  remem-^ 
brance  that  Christ  died  for  thee,_  and  feed  on  him  in 
thy  heart  by  faith  with  thanksgiving"  (similarly  for 
the  chalice).  In  1558  ElizabetlTs  Govermnent  issued 
a  new  edition  of  the  second  Prayer-book  of  Edward 
VI  with  slight  modifications  of  its  extreme  Protestant- 
ism. Both  the  Edwardine  forms  for  communion 
are  combined.  In  1662  a  number  of  revisions  were 
made.  In  particular  the  ordination  forms  received 
additions  defining  the  order  to  be  conferred.  A  few 
slight  modifications  (as  to  the  lessons  read,  days  no 
longer  to  be  kept)  have  been  made  mice. 

The  Anglican  Communion  service  follows  this 
'order:  The  Lord's  Prayer,  Collect  for  purity,  "Ten 
Commandments,  Collect  for  the  king  and  the  one  for 
the  day.  Epistle,  Gospel,  Creed,  sermon,  certfun  sen- 
tences from  the  Bible  (meanwhile  a  collection  is  made), 
prayer  for  the  Church  militant,  address  to  the  people 
about  Conununion,  general  confession  and  absolution, 
the  comfortable  words  (Matt.,  xi,  28;  John,  iii,  16; 
1  Tim.,  i,  15;  I  John,  ii,  1),  Preface,  prayer  ("We  do 
not  presume"),  Consecration-prayer,  Communion  at 
once,  Lord's  Prayer,  Thankwiving-prayer,  "Gloiy  be 
to  God  on  high",  blessing.  Very  Uttle  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  old  Mass  remains  in  this  service,  for  all  the 
ideas  Protestants  reject  are  carefullv  excluded.  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  contains  all  the  official  ser- 
vices of  the  Anglican  Church,  baptism,  the  catechism, 
confirmation,  marriage,  funeral,  ordination,  articles 
of  religion,  etc.  It  has  also  forms  of  morning  and 
evening  prayer,  composed  partly  from  the  Catholic 
OfRce  with  many  modifications  and  very  considerably 
reduced.  The  Kpiscopal  Church  in  Scotland  has  a 
Rnyer-book,  formed  m  1637'  and  revised  in  1764, 
which  is  more  nearly  akin  to  the  first  Prayer-book  ot 
Edward  VI  and  is  decidedly  more  High-Church  in 
tone.   In  1789  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 


America  accepted  a  book  baaed  on  the  Ensdiah  one  of 
1662,  but  taking  some  features  from  the  Scotch  ser- 
vices. The  Anglican  service-books  are  now  the  least 
removed  from  Catholic  lituijgies  of  those  used  by  any 
Protestant  body.  But  this  is  saying  very  Uttle.  The 
Non-jurors  in  the  eighteenth  century  produced  a 
number  of  curious  litiu^es  which  in  manv  ways  go 
back  to  Catholic  principles,  but  have  the  fault  oommon 
to  all  Protestant  services  of  being  conscious  and  arti- 
ficial arrangements  of  elements  selected  from  the  old 
rites,  instead  of  natural  developments  (Overton,  "The 
Non-jurors",  London,  1902,  ch.  vi).  The- Irraigitee 
have  a  not  very  successful  service-book  of  this  type. 
Many  Methodists  use  the  Anglican  book;  theotherbter 
sects  nave  for  the  most  part  nothing  but  loose  arrange- 
ments of  hymns,  readings,  extempore  prayers,  and  a 
sermon  that  can  hardly  oe  called  rites  in  any  sense. 

V.  LrruBGicAL  Lanocagk. — ^The  language  of  any 
Church  or  rite,  as  distinct  from  the  vulgar  tongue,  is 
that  used  in  the  official  services  and  may  or  may  not 
be  the  common  language.  For  instance  the  Rumanian 
Church  usee  Uturgicalfy  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
country,  while  Latin  is  used  by  the  Latin  Church  for 
her  Liturgy  without  regard  to  the  mother  tongue  of 
the  clergy  or  congregation.  There  are  many  cases 
of  an  intermediate  state  between  these  extremes,  in 
which  the  liturgical  language  is  an  older  form  of  the 
vulgar  tongue,  pometimes  easily,  sometimes  hardly  at 
all,  understood  by  people  who  have  not  studied  it 
specially.  Language  is  not  rite.  Theoretically  any 
nte  may  exist  in  any  language.  Thus  the  Armenian, 
Coptic,  and  East  Syrian  Rites  are  celebrated  always 
in  one  language,  the  Byzantine  Rite  is  used  in  a  great 
nupiber  of  tongues,  and  in  other  rites  one  language 
sometimes  enormously  preponderates  but  is  not  used 
exclusively.  This  is  determined  by  church  discipline. 
The  Roman  Liturgy  is  generally  celebrated  in  Latin. 
The  reason  why  a  hturgical  language  began  to  be  used 
and  is  still  retained  must  be  distinguished  in  liturgical 
science  from  certain  theological  or  mystic  considera- 
tions by  which  its  use  may  be  explained  or  justified. 
Each  liturgical  language  was  first  chosen  because  it  was 
the  natural  languay  of  the  people.  But  languages 
change  and  the  Faith  spreaas  into  countries  where 
other  toiwues  are  spoken.  Then  either  the  authori- 
tiee^are  ofa  more  practical  mind  and  simply  tnmdate 
the  prayers  into  the  new  language,  or  the  conservative 
instmct,  always  strong  in  religion,  retains  for  the 
liturgy  an  older  language  no  longer  used  in  common 
life.  The  Jews  showed  this  instinct,  when,  though 
Hebrew  was  a  dead  language  after  the  Captivity,  they 
continued  to  use  it  in  the  "remple  and  the  synagogues 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  still  retain  it  in  their  ser- 
vices. The  Moslem,  also  conservative,  reads  the 
Koran  in  classical  Arabic,  whether  he  be  Turk,  Persian, 
or  Aff^an.  The  translation  of  the  church  service  is 
complicated  bv  the  difficulty  of  determining  when  the 
language  in  which  it  is  written,  as  Latin  in  the  West 
andHellenistic  Greek  in  the  East,  has  ceased  to  be  the 
vulgar  tongue.  Though  the  Byzantine  services  were 
translated  mto  the  common  language  of  the  Slavonic 
people  that  they  might  be  understood,  this  form  of  the 
language  (Churoh-olavonic)  is  no  lotiger  spoken,  but 
is  (^adually  becoming  as  unintelligible  as  tne  original 
Greek.  Ftoteetanta  make  a  great  point  of  using 
languages  "understanded  of  the  people",  yet  the 
language  of  Luther's  Bible  and  the  Anglican  Prayer- 
book  is  ah^ady  archaic. 

History. — When  Christianity  appeared  Hellenistic 
Greek  was  the  common  language  spoken  around  the 
Mediterranean.  St.  Paul  writes  to  people  in  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Italy  in  Greek.  When  the  parent 
rites  were  finally  written  down  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  Eastern  litur^pcal  language  had  slightly 
changed.  The  Greek  of  these  hturgies  (Apost. 
Const.  VUI,  St.  James,  St.  Mark,  the  Bysantine 
Lituigy)  was  that  of  the  Fathers'of  the  time,  strongly 
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coloured  by  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament. 
Theee  liturgies  remained  in  this  form  and  have  never 
been  recast  in  any  modem  Greek  dialect.  Like  the 
text  of  the  Bible,  that  of  a  liturnr  once  fixed  becomes 
sacred.  The  formuls  used  Suiiday  after  Sunday  are 
hallowed  by  too  sacred  associations  to  be  chimged 
as  long  as  more  or  less  the  same  language  is  used. 
The  common  tongue  drifts  and  develops,  but  the 
liturgical  forms  are  stereotyped.  In  the  East  and 
West,  however,  there  existed  different  principles  in 
this  matter.  Whereas  in  the  West  there  was  no 
literary  language  but  Latin  till  far  into  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  the  East  there  were  such  languages,  totally 
unlike  Greek,  that  had  a  position,  a  literature,  a 
dignity  of  their  own  hardly  mferior  to  that  of  Greek 
itself.  In  the  West  every  educated  man  spoke  and 
wrote  Latin  almost  to  the  Renaissance.  To  trans- 
late the  Liturgy  into  a  Celtic  or  Teutonic  language 
would  have  seemed  as  absurd  as  to  write  a  prayer- 
book  now  in  some  vulgar  slang.  The  East  was  never 
hellenized  as  the  West  was  latinized.  Great  nations, 
primarily  Egypt  and  Syria,  kept  their  own  languages 
and  literatures  as  part  of  their  national  inheritance. 
The  people,  owing  no  allegiance  to  the  Greek  Ian- 


Syriac  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  Ho  the  princii 
uniform  Uturgical  language  was  broken  in  the  East 
and  people  were  accustomed  to  hear  the  church  ser- 
vice m  different  languages  in  different  places.  This 
uniformity  once  broken  never  became  an  ideal  to 
£lastem  Christians  and  the  way  was  opened  for  an 
indefinite  multiplication  of  liturgical  tongues. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  Rites  of  Antioch 
and  Alexandria  were  used  in  Greek  in  the  great  towns 
where  people  spoke  Greek,  in  Coptic  or  Syriac  among 
peasants  in  the  country.  The  Rite  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Constantinople  was  always  in  Greek,  because  here 
there  was  no  rival  toi^e.  But  when  the  Faith  was 
preached  in  Armenia  (from  Cffisarea)  the  Armenians 
in  taking  over  the  Csesarean  Rite  translated  it  of 
course  into  their  own  language.  And  the  great  Nes- 
torian  Church  in  East  Syria,  evolving  her  own  litera- 
ture in  Syriac,  naturally  used  that  language  for  her 
church  services  too.  This  diversity  oitongues  was 
by  no  means  parallel  to  diversitjr  of  sect  or  religion. 
People  who  agreed  entirely  in  faith,  who  were  sepa- 
rated by  no  schism,  nevertheless  said  their  prayers  in 
different  languages.  Melchites  in  Syria  clung  entirely 
to  the  OrthoNQOX  faith  of  Constantinople  and  used  the 
Bvzantine  Rite,  yet  used  it  translated  into  Syriac. 
The  process  of  trsDslating  the  Litiu^  continued  later. 
After  the  Schism  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Ortho- 
dox'Church,  imlike  Rome,  insisted  on  uniformity  of 
rite  among  her  members.  All  the  Orthodox  use  the 
Byzantine  Rite,  yet  have  no  idea  of  one  language. 
When  the  Slavs  were  converted  the  Byzantine  Rite 
was  put  into  Old  Slavonic  for  them;  when  Arabic  be- 
came the  only  language  nxtken  in  S^Qrpt  and  Syria,  it 
became  the  language  of  the  Liturgy  in  those  coimtries. 
For  a  long  time  all  the  people  north  of  Constantinople 
used  Old  Slavonic  in  chiwch,  although  the  dialects  they 
spoke  gradually  drifted  away  from  it.  Only  the 
GeorKians,  who  are  Slavs  in  no  sense  at  all,  used  their 
own  language.  In  the  seventeenth  century  as  part 
of  the  growth  of  Rumanian  national  feeling  came  a 
peat  insistence  on  the  fact  that  they  were  not  Slavs 
either.  They  wished  to  be  counted  among  Western, 
Latin  races,  so  they  translated  th^  liturgical  books 
into  their  own  Romance  language.  These  represent 
the  old  classical  Uturgical  languages  in  the  East. 

The  Monophysite  Churches  nave  kept  the  old 
tongues  even  when  yo  longer  spoken;  thus  they  use 
Coptic  in  Egypt,  Syriac  in  Syria,  Armenian  in  Ar- 
menia. The  Nestorians  and  their  daiwhter-Church 
in  India  (Malabar)  also  use  Syriac.  The  Orthodox 
have  four  or  five  chief  liturgical  languages:  Gredc, 


Arabic,  Church-Slavonic,  and  Rumanian.  Georgian 
has  almost  died  out.  Later  Russian  missions  have 
very  much  increased  the .  number.  They  have 
translated  the  same  Byzantine  Rite  into  German, 
Esthonian,  and  Lettish  for  t^e  Baltic  provinces. 
Finnish  and  Tartar  for  converts  in  Finland  ana 
Siberia,  Eskimo,  a  North  American  Indian  dialect, 
Chinese,  and  Japanese.  Hence  no  general  principle 
of  liturgical  language  can  be  established  for  Eastern 
Churches,  though  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites 
have  evolved  something  like  the  Roman  principle 
and  kept  their  old  languages  in  the  liturgy,  in  spite 
of  change  in  common  talk.  The  Orthodox  services 
are  not,  however,  eveivwhere  understood  by  the 
people,  for  since  these  oldo'  versions'  were  made  lan- 
guage has  gone  on  developing.  In  the  case  of  con- 
verts of  a  totally  different  race,  such  as  Chinese  or 
Red  Indians,  there  is  an  obvious  line  to  cross  at  once 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  about  translating  what 
would  otherwise  be  totaUy  unintelligible  to  them. 
At  home  the  spoken  language  gradually  drifts  awa^y 
from  the  form  stereotyped  m  the  Liturgy,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  when  the  Liturgy  ceases  to  be 
understood.  In  more  modem  times  with  the  growth 
of  new  sects  the  conservative  instinct  of  the  old 
Churches  has  grown.  The  Greek,  Arabic,  and 
Church-Slavonic  texts  are  jealously  kept  unchangecL 
though  in  all  cases  they  have  become  archaic  and 
difficult  to  follow  by  uneducated  people.  Lately  the 
question  of  liturgical  language  has  become  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in  Macedonia.  Especially  since  the 
Bulgarian  Schism  the  Phanar  at  Constantinople  in- 
sists on  Greek  in  church  as  a  sign  of  HelleniQm,_  while 
the  people  clamour  for  Old-Slavonic  or  Rumanian. 

In  the  West  the  whole  situation  is  different. 
Greek  was  first  used  at  Rome,  too.  About  the  third 
century  the  services  were  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue,  Latin  (see  Mabs^itubgy  or  the),  which  has 
remained  ever  since.  There  was  no  possible  rival 
language  for  many  centuries.  As  the  Western 
bamanans  became  civilized  they  accepted  a  Latin 
culture  in  everything,  having  no  literatures  of  their 
own.  Latin  was  thelanguagje  of  all  educated  people, 
so  it  was  used  in  church,  as  it  was  for  books  or  even 
letter-writing.  The  Romance  people  drifted  from 
Latin  to  Ituian,  Spanish,  French,  etc.,  so  gradually 
that  no  one  can  say  when  Latin  biecame  a  dead  lan- 
j;uage.  The  vulgar  tongue  was  used  by  peasants  and 
Ignorant  people  only;  out  all  books  were  written, 
lectures  given,  and  solenm  speeches  made  in  Latin. 
Even  Dante  (d.  1321)  thought  it  necessary  to  write 
an  apology  for  Italian  .(De  vulgari  eloquentia). 
So  for  centuries  the  Latin  language  was  that,  not  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  but  of  the  Roman  patriarchate. 
When  people  at  last  resized  that  it  was  dead,  it  was 
too  late  to  change  it.  Around  it  had  gath^«d  the 
associations  qf  Western  Christendom;  the  music 
of  the  Roman  Rite  was  composed  and  sung  only  to  a 
Latin  text;  and  it  is  even  now  the  official  tongue  of 
the  Roman  Court.  The  ideal  of  tmiformity  in  rite 
extended  to  language  also,  so  when  the  rebels  of  the 
sixteenth  century  threw  over  the  old  language,  sacred 
from  its  long  use,  as  they  threw  over  the  old  rite  and 
old  laws,  the  Catholic  Church,  conservative  in  all 
these  things,  would  not  give  wa}r  to  them.  As  a 
bond  of  umon  among  the  many  nations  who  make  up 
the  Latin  patriarchate,  she  retains  the  old  Latin 
tongue  with  one  or  two  small  exceptions.  Along 
the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  the  Roman 
Rite  has  been  used  in  Slavonic  (with  the  Glagolitio 
letters)  since  the  eleventh  centuiy,_  and  the  Roman 
Mass  is  said  in  Greek  on  rare  occasions  at  Rome. 

It  is  a  question  how  far  one  may  speak  of  a  special 
liturgical  Latin  language.  The  writers  of  our  Col- 
lects, hymns.  Prefaces,  etc.,  wrote  simply  in  the  lan- 
guage of  their  time.  The  style  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  Mass  and  Divme  Office  varies  greatly  ao- 
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eording  to  the  time  at  which  they  were  written.  We 
have  texts  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  to  the  twentieth 
century.  Liturgical  Latin  then  is  dn^plv  late  Chris- 
tian Latin  of  various  periods.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Liturgy  had  an  influence  on  the  style  of  Christian 
Latin  writers  second  only  to  that  of  uie  Bible.  First 
we  notice  Hebraisms  omnia  aaectda  aaadorum), 
many  Greek  constructions  (ver  Dominum  noslrwn, 
meaning  "for  the  sake  of",  aid)  and  words  {Eucha- 
ristia,  utonia,  epi»copus),  expressions  borrowed  from 
Biblical  metaphors  (■pastor,  liber  vrvBdettiiuUimis, 
emeifigere  eamem,  lux,  vita,  Affnut  IM),  and  words 
in  a  new  Christian  sense  (humiliUu,  compunctio, 
cariUu).  St.  Jerome  in  his  Vulgate  more  than  any 
one  else  helped  to  form  liturgical  style.  His  con- 
structions' and  phrases  occur  repeatedly  in  the  non- 
Biblical  parts  of  the  Mass  and  OfiSce.  The  style 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  (St.  Leo  I,  Celestine  I, 
Gregory  I)  forms  perhaps  the  main  stock  of  our 
services.  The  mediseval  Schoolmen  (St.  Thomas 
Aquinas)  and  their  technical  terminolo^  have  in- 
fluenced much  of  the  later  parts,  and  the  Latin  of  the 
Renaissance  is  an  important  element  that  in  many 
cases  overlays  the  ruder  forms  of  earlin'  times.  (X 
this  Renaissance  Latin  many  of  the  Breviary  lessons 
are  typical  examples;  a  comparison  of  the  earlier 
forms  of  the  hymns  with  the  improved  forms  drawn 
up  by  order  of  Urban  VIII  (1623-44)  will  convince 
any  one  how  disastrous  its  influence  was.  The  ten- 
dency to  write  inflated  phrases  has  not  yet  stopped: 
almost  any  modem  Collect  compared  with  the  old 
ones  in  the  "Gelasian  Sacramentar^"  will  show  how 
much  we  have  lost  of  style  in  our  hturgical  prayera. 

U*e  Cjf  Latin. — ^The  principle  of  usmg  Latin  in 
church  IS  in  no  way  fundamental.  It  is  a  question 
of  discipline  that  evolved  differently  in  East  and  West, 
and  may  not  be  defended  as  either  primitive  or  uni- 
versal. The  authority  of  the  Church  could  change 
the  liturgical  language  at  anytime  without  sacrificing 
any  important  principle.  The  idea  of  a  universal 
tongue  may  seem  attractive,  but  is  contradicted  by 
the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  uses  eight  or  nine 
different  litumcal  languages.  Latin  preponderates 
as  a  result  of  the  greater  influence  of  tne  Roman 
patriarchate  and  its  rite,  caused  by  the  spread  of 
Western  Europeans  into  new  lands  and  the  unhappy 
schism  of  so  many  Easterns  (see  Fortescue,  "Or- 
thodox Eastern  Church",  431).  Uniformity  of  rite 
or  liturgical  language  has  never  been  a  Catholic 
ideal,  nor  was  Latin  chosen  deliberately  as  a  sacred 
language.  Had  there  been  any  such  idea  the  lan- 
guage would  have  been  Hebrew  or  Greek.  The 
objections  of  Protestants  to  a  Latin  Liturgy  can  be 
answered  easiljr  enough.  An  argument  often  made 
from  I  Cor.,  xiv,  4-18,  is  of  no  value.  The  whole 
passage  treats  of  quite  another  thing,  prophesying  in 
tongues  that  no  one  understands,  not  even  the  speaker 
(see  14:  "  For  if  I  pray  in  a  tongue,  my  spirit  prayeth, 
but  my  undetstandmg  is  without  fruit").  The 
other  argument,  from  practical  convenience,  from  the 
loss  to  the  people  who  do  not  understand  what  is 
being  said,  has  some  value.  The  Church  has  never 
set  up  a  mysterious  unintelligible  language  as  an 
ideal.  There  is  no  principle  of  sacerdotal  mysteries 
from  which  the  layman  is  shut  out.  In  spite  of  the 
use  of  Latin  the  people  have  means  of  understanding 
the  service.  That  they  might  do  so  still  better  3 
everything  were  in  the  vulgar  tongue  may  be  ad- 
mitted, but  in  making  this  change  the  loss  would 
probably  be  greater  than  the  gain. 

By  changing  the  language  of  the  Liturgy  we  should 
lose  the  pnnciple  of  uniformity  in  the  Roman  patri- 
archate. According  to  the  ancient  principle  that 
rite  follows  patriarchate,  the  Western  rite  should  be 
tluit  of  the  Western  patriarch,  the  Roman  Bishop, 
who  uses  the  local  rite  of  the  cit^  of  Rome.  There  is 
a  further  advantage  in  using  it  in  his  language,  so 


the  use  of  Latin  in  the  West  came  about  naturally 
and  is  retained  through  conservative  instinct.  It  is 
not  so  in  the  East.  There  is  a  great  practicsJ  ad- 
vantage to  travellers,  whether  pnests  or  laymen,  in 
finding  their  rite  exactly  the  same  everywhere.  An 
English  priest  in  Poland  or  Portugal  could  not  say 
his  Mass  unless  he  and  the  server  had  a  common 
language.  The  use  of  Latin  all  over  the  Roman 
patriarchate  is  a  very  obvious  and  splendid  witness 
of  unity.  Every  Catholic  traveller  in  a  country  of 
which  he  does  not  know  the  language  has  felt  the 
comfort  of  finding  that  in  church  at  least  everything 
is  familiar  and  knows  that  in  a  Catholic  church  of  his 
own  rite  he  is  at  home  anywhere.  Moreover,  the 
change  of  litui^cal  language  would  be  a  break  with 
the  past.  It  IS  a  witness  of  antiquity  of  which'  a 
Catholic  may  well  be  proud  that  in  Mass  to-day  we 
are  still  used  to  the  very  words  that  Ansehn,  Gregory, 
Leo  sang  in  their  cathedrals.  A  chanee  of  language 
would  also  abolish  Latin  chant.  Plainsong,  as 
venerable  a  relic  of  antiquity  as  any  part  of  the  ntual, 
is  composed  for  the  Latm  text  only,  supposes  always 
the  Latin  syllables  and  the  Latin  accent,  and  becomes 
a  caricature  when  it  is  forced  into  another  language 
with  different  rules  of  accent. 

These  considerations  of  antiquity  and  universal 
use  always  made  proportionately  (since  there  are  the 
E»gbeim  Uniat  rites)  but  valid  for  the  Roman  patri- 
archate may  well  outweigh  the  practical  convenience 
of  using  the  chaos  of  modem  languages  in  the  liturgy. 
There  is  also  an  (esthetic  advantage  in  Latin.  The 
splendid  dignity  of  the  short  phrases  with  their 
rhythmical  accent  and  terse  style  redolent  of  the 
great  Latin  Fathers,  the  strange  beauty  of  the  old 
Latin  hymns,  the  sonorous  majesty  of  the  Vulgate, 
all  these  things  that  make  the  Roman  Rite  so  digni- 
fied, so  characteristic  of  the  old  Imperial  City  where 
the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  set  up  his  throne,  would 
be  lost  altogether  in  modem  English  or  French 
translations.  The  impossibility  of  understanding 
Latin  is  not  so  great.  It  is  not  a  secret,  unknown 
tongue,  and  till  quite  lately  every  educated  person 
understood  it.  It  is  still  taught  in  every  school. 
The  Church  does  not  clothe  her  prayers  in  a  secret 
language,  but  rather  takes  it  for  granted  that  people 
understand  Latin.  If  Catholics  learned  enough 
Latin  to  follow  the  very  easy  style  df  the  Church 
language  all  di£5culty  would  be  solved.  For  those 
who  cannot  take  even  this  trouble  there  is  the  ob- 
vious solution  of  a  translation.  The  Missal  in  Eng- 
lish is  one  of  the  easiest  books  to  procure;  the 
ignorant  may  follow  in  that  the  prayers  that  lack  of 
education  prevents  their  understanding  without  it. 

The  litur^cal  languages  used  by  Catholics  are: 

1.  Latin  m  the  Roman,  Milanese,  and  Mosarabic 
Rites  (except  in  parts  of  Dalmatia). 

2.  Greek  in  the  Byzantine  Rite  (not  exclusively). 

3.  Syriac  in  the  Sjrrian,  Maronite,  Chaldean,  and 
Malabar  Rites. 

4.  CopUc  in  the  Coptic  Rite. 

6.  Armenian  by  all  the  Churches  of  that  rite. 

6.  Arabic  by  the  Melchites  (Byzantine  Rite). 

7.  SUtvonie  by  Slavs  of  the  Byzantine  Rite  and  (in 
Glagolitic  letters)  in  the  Roman  Rite  in  Dalmatia. 

8.  Oeorgian  (Byzantine  Rite). 

9.  Rumanian  (Byzantine  Rite). 

VI.  LrruitaicAL  Science. — A.  Rvbries.  The  most 
obvious  and  necessary  study  for  ecclesiastical  persons 
is  that  of  the  laws  that  regulate  the  performance  of 
liturgical  functions.  From  this  point  of  view  litur- 
gical study  is  a  branch  of  canon  law.  The  rules  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Mysteries,  administration 
of  sacraments,  etc.,  are  part  of  the  positive  law  of  the 
Church,  just  as  much  as  the  laws  about  benefices, 
church  property,  or  fasting,  and  oblige  those  whom 
they  concern  undeir  pain  of  sin.  As  it  is  therefore 
the  duty  of  persons  m  Holy  orders  to  know  than. 
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they  are  studied  in  all  ooUef^  and  seminaries  as  part 
of  the  training  of  future  priests,  and  candidates  are 
examined  in  them  before  ordination.  Because  of 
its  special  natiue  and  complication  liturgical  science 
iA  this  sense  is  generally  treated  apart  from  the  rest 
of  canon  law  and  is  joined  to  similar  practical  matters 
(such  as  preaching,  visiting  the  sick,  etc.)  to  make  up 
the  science  of  pastoral  theology.  The  sources  from 
which  it  is  learned  are  primarily  the  rubrics  of  the 
liturgical  books  (the  Missal,  Breviary,  and  Ritual). 
There  are  also  treatises  which  explam  and  arrange 
these  rubrics,  adding  to  them  from  later  decrees  of  the 
S.  Congregation  of  Rites.  Of  these  Martinucci  has 
not  yet  been  displaced  as  the  most  complete  and  au- 
thoritative, Baldeschi  has  long  been  a  favourite  and 
has  been  translated  into  English,  De  Herdt  is  a  good 
standard  book,  quite  sound  and  clear  as  far  as  it  goes 
but  incomplete,  Le  Vavasseur  is  perhaps  the  most 
practical  for  general  purposes. 

B.  History. — ^The  development  of  the  various  rites, 
their  spread  and  mutual  influence,  the  origin  of  each 
ceremony,  etc.,  form  a  part  of  church  history  whose 
importance  is  becoming  more  and  more  realized. 
For  practical  purposes  all  a  priest  need  know  are 
the  present  rules  that  a£fect  the  services  he  has  to 
perform,  as  in  general  the  present  laws  of  the  Church 
are  all  we  have  to  obey.  But  just  as  Uie  student 
of  history  needs  to  know  the  decrees  of  former  synods, 
even  if  abrogated  since,  as  he  studies  the  history  of 
earlier  times  and  remote  provinces  of  the  Chuixifa, 
because  it  is  from  these  that  he  must  build  up  his 
conception  of  her  continuous  life,  so  the  liturgical 
student  will  not  be  content  with  knowing  only  what 
affects  him  now,  but  is  prompted  to  exanune  the  past, 
to  inquire  ^to  the  origm  of  oar  present  rite  and  studv 
other  rites  too  as  expressions  of  the  life  of  the  Church 
in  other  lands.  The  nistory  of  the  liturgies  Uiat  deeply 
affect  the  life  of  Christians  in  manv  ways,  that  are 
the  foundation  of  many  other  objects  of  study 
(architecture,  art,  music,  etc.)  is  no  inconsiderable 
element  of  church  history.  In  a  sense  this  study 
is  comparatively  new  and  not  yet  su£Sciently  organ- 
ized, though  to  some  extent  it  has  always  accompanied 
the  practical  study  of  liturgy.  The  ^eat  medieval 
liturgists  were  not  content  with  describing  the  rites 
of  their  own  time.  They  suggested  historical  reasons 
for  the  various  ceremonies  and  contrasted  other  prac- 
tices with  those  of  their  own  Churches.  Benedict 
XIV's  treatise  on  the  Mass  discusses  the  origin  of  each 
element  of  the  Latin  liturgy.  This  and  other  books 
of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  Uturgiologists 
are  still  standard  works.  So  also  in  lectures  and 
works  on  liturgy  in  our  first  sense  it  has  always  been 
the  custom  to  add  historical  notes  on  the  origin  of  the 
ceremonies  and  prayers. 

But  the  interest  in  the  history  of  liturgy  for  its  own 
sake  and  the  systematic  study  of  early  documents  is  a 
comparatively  new  thing.  In  this  science  England 
led  the  way  and  still  takes  ^e  foremost  place.  It 
followed  the  Oxford  Movement  as  part  of  the  revived 
interest  in  the  early  Church  among  Anglicans.  W. 
Palmer  (Origines  liturgies)  and  J.  M.  Neale  in  his 
various  works  are  among  those  who  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  this  movement.  The  Catholic  Daniel  Rook 
("Hierurtda"  and  "The  Church  of  our  Fathers") 
further  aidvanced  it.  It  has  now  a  large  school  of 
followers.  F.  C.  Brightman's  edition  of  "Easton 
Liturgies"  is  the  at^dard  one  used  everywhere. 
The  monumental  editions  of  the  "Gelasian  Sacra- 
mentary"  by  H.  A.  Wilson  and  the  "Leonine  Sacra- 
mentary"  by  C.  L.  Feitoe,  the  various  essays  and  dis- 
cussions by  E.  Bishop,  C.  Atchl^,  and  many  others 
keep  up  the  English  standard.  In  France  Dom 
Gueranger  (L'annte  liturgique)  and  his  school  of 
Benedictines  opened  a  new  epoch.  M^  Duchesne 
supplied  a  long-feH  want  with  his  "Origmee  du  culte 
Chretien",  Dom  Cabrol  and  Dom  Lecfercq  ("Mon. 


eccl.  lit.",  etc.,  especially  the  monumental  "Diet, 
d'arch.  chr6t.  et  de  liturgie")  have  advanced  to  the 
first  place  among  modem  authorities  on  historical 
litur|^.  From  G<ennany  we  have  the  works  of  H. 
Daniel  (Codex  lit.  eccl.  universte).  Probst,  Thalhofer, 
Gihr,  an4  a  school  of  Uving  students  (Drews,  Riet- 
Bchel,  Baumstark,  Buchwald,  Rauschen).  In  Italy  good 
work  is  being  done  by  Semena,  Bonaccorsi,  and  others. 
Nevertheless  the  study  of  litur^  hardly  yet  takes  Uie 
place  it  deserves  in  the  education  of  chumi  students. 
Besides  the  practical  instruction  that  forms  >a  jMirt 
of  pastoral  theologv,  lectures  on  liturgical  history 
would  form  a  valuable  element  of  the  course  of  ehurcn 
histoiv.  As  part  of  such  a  course  other  rites  would  be 
considered  and  compared.  There  is  a  fund  of  deeper 
understanding  of  the  Roman  Rite  to  be  drawn  from 
its  comparison  with  others,  Gallican  or  Eastern.  Such 
^  instruction  in  liturgiology  diould  include  some  notion 
^  of  ecclesiology  in  general,  the  history  and  comparison 
of  church  planning  and  architecture,  of  vestments  and 
church  music.  The  root  of  all  these  things  in  different 
cotmtries  is  the  liturgies  they  serve  and  adorn. 

DogmaHe  Vciw. — The  aogmatic  and  apologetio' 
value  of  liturgical  science  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration to  the  theologian.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
used  reasonably.  No  Church  intends  to  commit  ner- 
seU  officially  to  evoy  statement  and  implication  con- 
tained in  her  official  books,  any  more  than  she  is 
committed  to  everything  said  by  hia  Facers.  For 
instance,  the  Collect  for  St.  Jiuiana  Falconieri  (19 
June)  in  the  Roman  Rite  refos  to  the  story  of  her 
miraculous  communion  before  her  deaUi,  told  at 
length  in  the  sixth  lesson  of  her  Office,  but  the  truth 
of  that  story  is  not  part  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  Lit- 
urgies give  us  arguments  from  tradition  even  more 
valuable  than  those  from  the  Fathers,  for  these  state- 
ments have  been  made  by  thousands  of  priests  day 
after  day  for  centuries.  A  oonaensus  of  litur(pes  is. 
therefore,  bodi  in  space  and  time  a  greater  witness  ot 
agreement  than  a  consensus  of  Fathers,  for  as  a  gen- 
eral principle  it  is  obvious  that  people  in  their  prayers 
say  only  what  they  bdieve.  Ijiis  is  the  meaningof 
the  well-known  axiom:  Lex  anxndi  lex  creienH.  The 
prayers  for  the  dead,  the  passages  in  which  God  is 
asked  to  accept  this  Sacrince,  the  statemmts  of  the 
Real  Presence  in  the  oldest  liturgies  are  unimpeach- 
able witnesses  of  the  Ftuth  of  the  early  Church  as  to 
these  points.  The  Bull  of  Pius  IX  on  the  Immaculate 
Conception  ("Ineffabilis  Deus",  8  Dec.,  1854)  con- 
tains a  classical  example  of  this  argument  from  liturgy. 
Indeed  there  are  few  articles  of  »ith  that  cannot  m 
established  or  at  least  confirmed  from  liturgies.  The 
Byzantine  Office  for  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (29  June) 
contains  plain  statements  about  Rmnao  primacy. 
The  study  of  liturgy  from  this  point  of  view  is  part  of 
dogmatic  theology.  Of  late  years  ee^ially  dogmatic 
theologians  have  ^ven  much  attention  to  it.  Chris- 
tian Pesch,  S.J.,  m  his  "Preelectiones  theolo^is  dog- 
matics" (9  vols.,  Freiburg  i.  Br.)  quotes  Uie  hturgi<»l 
texts  for  ^e  theses  as  part  of  the  argument  from  tra- 
dition. There  are  then  these  three  aspects  under 
which  liturgiology  should  be  considered  by  a  Catholic 
theologian,  as  an  element  of  canon  law,  churdi  histoiy, 
and  dog^matic  theology.  The  history  erf  its  study 
would  take  long  to  tdl.  There  have  been  Utui^l- 
ogiste  through  ail  the  centuries  of  Christian  theology. 
Briefly  the  state  of  this  science  at  various  periods  is 
this: 

Litur^ologists  in  the  Ante-Nicene  period,  such  as 
Justin  Martyr,  composed  or  wrote  down  descriptions 
of  ceremonies  performed,  but  made  no  examination  of 
the  sources  of  rites.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  ceaturiea 
the  scientific  study  of  the  subject  bM;an.  St.  Am- 
brose's "Liber  de  Mysteriis"  (P.  XVI,  405-26), 
the  anonymous  (pseudo- Ambrose)  "De  Sacramentis" 
(P.  L.,  XVI,  435-82),  various  treatises  by  St.  Jerome 
(e.  g.,  "Contra  Vitphmtium"  in  P.  L.,  XXIII,  354- 
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367)  and  St.  Augustine,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem's 
"Catechetical  Instructions"  (P.  L.,  XXXIII.  331- 
1154)  and  the  famous  "PereKtinatio  Silvis"  (in  the 
"Corpus  script,  eccl.  Latin."  of  Vienna:  "Itinera. 
hieroso!ymitana"_^  35-101)  represent  in  various  de- 
grees the  beginning  of  an  examination  of  liturgical 
texts.  From  the  sixth  to  the  dghth  centuries  we  have 
valuable  texts  (the  Sacramentariee  and  Ordines)  and 
a  liturgical  treatise  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  ("  De  eccl. 
officiis^'inP.L.,LXXXIII).  The Carlovingian revival 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  began  the  long  line 
of  medieval  lituigiologists.  Alcuin  (P.  L.,  C-CI), 
Amalarius  of  Mett  (P.  L.,  XCIX,  CV),  Agobard  (P. 
L.,  CIV),  FloruB  of  Lyons  (P.  L..  CXIX,  15-72), 
Rabanus  'Maurus  (P.  L.,  CVII-CXII),  and  Wala- 
frid  Strabo  (P.  L.,  CXIV,  916-66)  fonn  at  this 
time  a  galaxv  of  liturgical  scholars  of  the  first  impoi^ 
tance.  In  the  eleventh  century  Bemo  of  Constance 
("Micrologus"  in  P.  L.,  CLl,  974-1022),  in  the 
twelfth  Rupert  of  Deuts  ("De  divinis  officiis"  in 
P.  L.,  CLXjC,  9-334),  Honorius  of  Autun  ("Gemma 
aninue"  and  "De  Sacramentis"  in  P.  CLXXII), 
John  Beleth  ("Rationale  div.  offic."  in  P.  L.,  CCII, 
9-166),  and  Beroldus  of  Milan  (ed.  Magistretti,  Milan, 
1894)  carry  on  the  tradition. '  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury William  Duiandus  of  Mende  ("Rationale  div. 
o£Bc.";  see  Dubamsub)  is  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
medisval  litorgiologiBts.  There  is  then  a  break  till 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  discussions  of  the  Refoi^ 
mation  period  called  people's  attention  agun  to 
litur^es,  either  as  defences  of  the  old  Faith  or  as 
sources  for  the  compilation  of  reformed  services. 

From  this  time  editions  of  the  old  rites  were  made 
for  students,  with  commentaries.  J.  Clichtove 
("Eluddatonum  eccl.",  Paris,  1616)  and  J.  Cochlaeus 
("Speculum  ant.  devotionis",  Maina,  1549)  were  the 
first  editors  of  tlus  kind.  Claude  de  Sainctes,  Bishop 
of  Evreux,  published  a  similar  collection  ("Liturgia 
give  misssB  ss.  Patrum",  Antwerp,  1562).  Pamelius's 
"  liturgica  latin."  (Cologne,  1571)  is  a  valuable  edition 
of  Roman,  Milanese,  and  Mosarabic  texts.  Mdchior 
Hittorp  published  a  collection  of  old  oommentariee 
on  the  liturgy  ("De  Cath.  eccl.  div.  offic",  Cologne, 
156£^  which  was  re-edited  in  Bigne's  "Bibl.  vet. 
Patrum.",  X  (Paris,  1610).  The  seventeenth  century 
opened  a  great  period.  B.  Gavanti  ("Thesaurus  sacr. 
ntuum",  re-edited  by  Merati,  Rome,  1730-8)  and  H. 
Menard,  O.S.B.  ("Sacramentarium  Gre^iorianum"  in 
P.  L.,  LXXVIII)  began  a  new  line  of  bturgioloosts. 
J.  Goar,  O.P.  ("Eu<£olopon",  Paris,  1647),  andLeo 
Allatius  in  his  various  dissertations  aid  frea,t  things 
for  the  studjr  of  Eastern  rites.  TheOratonanJ.Monn 
(■'Comm.  hist,  de  diadplina  in  admin.  Sao.  Pcen.", 
Paris.  1651,  and  "Comm.  de  sacris  eccl.  ordination- 
ibus'*,  Paris,  1655).  Cardinal  John  Bona  ("Rerum 
lit.  libri  duo",  Rome,  1671),  Card.  Tommasi  ("Co- 
dices sacramentorum",  Rome,  1680;  "Antiqui  libri 
missarum",  Rome,  1691),  J.  MabiUon,  O.S.B.  ("Mu- 
seum Italicum",  Paris,  1687-9),  E.  Marttoe,  O.S.B. 
("De  ant.  eccl.  ritibus",  Antwerp,  1736-8),  represent 
tiie  highest  point  of  liturgical  study.  Dom  Clfuide  de 
Vert  wrote  a  series  of  treatises  on  liturgi(»l  matters. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  moat  important  names 
are:  Benedict  XIV  ("De  SS.  Sacrificio  Missse",  re- 
published at  Mains,  1879),  E.  Renaudot  ("Lit.  orient, 
collectio",  Paris,  1716),  the  four  Asaemani,  Maronites 
("Kalendaria  eccl.  universs",  Rome,  1755;  "Ckxlex 
fit.  eccl.  univeiTMB",  Rome,  1749-66,  etc.),  Muratori 
("Liturgiaromanavetus",  Venice,  1748).  Sowecome 
to  the  revival  of  the  nineteenth  oentuiy,  Dom 
Gudranger  and  the  modem  authtos  already  men- 
tioned. 

Rcil;lin>OT,  Littirg<armn  oriealalium  ccUtdio  (Frankfurt,  1847) ; 
MaxtAms,  De  antifuu  tcdaia  ritibut  (Antmrp  and  Milan,  173»- 
8);  Amuuni,  Codtx  liturtieut  ecdena  uniwtrta  (Rom«,  1749-66); 
DAiaSL,  Codex  Kiursieiu  tedtna  vniwa  (T^ipiig,  1847); 
Dbhuosb,  Ritut  OrimtoKum  (WOnburg,  1863) ;  NiLua,  JCoIcn- 
dariiim  Momiaia  (Innabruek,  iBflQ;  Hahhohs,  IMurfiu,  Badnt 
and  W—Un  ((Moid,  1878);  BuaHnuH,  Xuttm  Uhwin 


(Oxford,  1896);  CAaaOL,  /alrodtMMm  aux  (lud—  

I;  Simcasi,  JMMuek  d»  Z«hffga  (BerUii,  190^ 


(Paii*,  1907); 


Clzhsh,  Qudlmbueh  rwr  prdtMMAm  Tktalooi;  I:  Liltirpii 
(GieaMD,  1910^;  TIm  Piaytr-books  of  Kdward  VI  and  Eliiabetb 
■le  isprinted  in  tfa«  AntMxt  and  iladttn  Library  ct  TkKiagie^ 
LUtntm  (london);  Pboctob  amd  Fbibb,  A  Ifew  Bitory  ^Ikt 
Book  of  Common  PnoHr  (London,  1968);  Maodb,  A  Hitfcry 
<JU  BooJt  al  Common  Pnyer  (London,  1899). 

Adbiam  Fobixscub. 

Bbneoictinii  Rrm. — ^The  only  important  rite  pecu- 
liar to  the  Benedictine  Order  is  the  Benedictine 
Breviaiy  (Breviarium  Monasticum).  St.  Benedict 
devotee  thirteen  chapters  (viii-xx)  of  his  rule  to 
regulating  the  canonical  hours  for  his  monks, 
and  the  Benedictine  Breviary  is  the  outcome  of  this 
regulation.  It  is  used  not  only  by  the  so-called 
Black  Benedictines,  but  also  bv  the  Cistercians, 
Olivetans,  and  all  those  orders  that  have  the  Rule 
of  St.  Benedict  as  their  basis.  The  Benedictines 
are  not  at  liberty  to  substitute  the  Roman  for  the 
Monastic  Breviary;  by  using  the'  Roman  Breviary 
they  would  not  satisfy  their  obligation  of  saying  the 
Divine  Office.  Each  congregation  of  Benedictinea 
haa  its  own  ecclesiastical  calendar. 

Michael  Ott. 

Cabmbutb  Rmt. — The  rite  in  use  amone  the 
Carmelites  since  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rite  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  the  Carmelite  Rule,  which  was  written 
about  the  year  1210,  ordering  the  hermits  of  Mount 
Carmel  to  follow  the  approved  custom  of  the 
Church,  which  in  this  instance  meant  the  Patriarchal 
Church  of  Jerusalem:  "Hi  qui  litteras  noverunt  et 
legra«  psalmoe,  per  singulas  horas  eos  dicant  qui  ex 
institutione  sanctorum  patrum  et  ecclesis  approbata 
consuetudine  ad  horas  aingiilaB  sunt  deputati.^'  This 
Rite  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  belonged  to  the  Gallican 
family  of  the  Roman  Rite:  it  appears  to  have  de- 
seenoed  directly  from  the  Parisian  Rite,  but  to  have 
undergone  some  modifications  pointing  to  other 
sources.  For,  in  the  Sanctorale  we  find  mfluenoes  of 
Angela,  in  the  proses  traces  of  meridional  sources, 
while  the  lessons  and  prayers  on  Holy  Saturdav  are 
purely  Roman.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  clerics 
who  accompanied  the  Crusaders  were  of  F^ch  na- 
tionality; some  even  belonged  to  the  Chapter  of 
Paris,  as  is  proved  by  documentary  evidence.  Local 
influence,  too,  played  an  important  part.  The 
Teim>Ie  itself,  the  HoW  Sepulchre,  the  vicinity  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  of  Bethany,  of  Bethlehem,  gave , 
rise  to  magnificent  ceremonies,  connecting  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  with  the  very 
localities  where  the  various  episodes  of  the  work  of 
Redemption  iias  taken  place.  The  rite  is  known  to 
us  by  means  of  some  manuscripts,  one  (Barberini 
659  of  A.  D.  1160)  in  the  Vatican  libraiy,  another  at 
Barletta,  described  by  Kohler  (Revue  de  I'Orient 
Latin,  VIII,  1900-01,  pp.  383-^)  and  by  him 
ascribed  to  about  1240. 

The  hermits  on  Mount  Carmel  were  bound  by  rule 
only  to  assembte  once  a  day  for  the  celebration  of 
Mass,  the  Divine  Office  being  recited  privately. 
Lav  brothers  who  were  able  to  read  mi^t  recite  the 
Office,  while  others  repeated  the  Lora's  Prayer  a 
certain  number  of  times,  according  to  the  length  and 
solemnity  of  the  various  offices.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  on  settling  in  Europe  (from  about  a.  d.  1240)  the 
Carmelites  oomormed  to  the  habit  of  the  other  men- 
dicant orders  with  respect  to  the  choral  recitation 
or  chant  of  the  Office,  and  there  is  documentary  evi- 
dence that  on  Mount  Carmel  itself  the  choral  recita- 
tion was  in  force  at  least  in  1254.  The  General 
Chapter  of  1250  passed  a  number  of  regulations  an 
liturgical  matters,  but,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  acta, 
their  nature  is  unfortunately  not  known.  Sub- 
sequent chapters  msry  frequently  dealt  with  the  rite, 
chiefly  adding  new  feaste,  changing  old  established 
oustoms,  or  revising  rubrics.   An  Ordinal,  belonging 
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to  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  pre- 
served at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  while  portions 
of  an  Epistolarium  of  about  1270  are  at  the  Maglia^ 
becchiana  at  Florence  (D6,  1787).  The  entire  Or- 
dinal was  rearranged  and  revised  in  1312  by  Master 
Sibert  de  Beka,  and  rendered  obligatory  by  the 
General  Chapter,  but  it  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  Bupeiseding  tne  old  one.  Manuscripts  of  it  are 
preserved  at  Lambeth  (London),  Florence,  and  else- 
where. It  remained  in  force  until  1532,  when  a 
committee  was  appointed  for  its  revision;  their  work 
was  approved  in  1539,  but  published  only  in  1544 
after  the  then  General  Nicholas  Audet  had  intro- 
duced some  further  changes.  The  reform  of  the 
Roman  liturgical  books  under  St.  Pius  V  called  for  a 
corresponding  reform  of  the  Carmelite  Rite,  which 
was  taken  in  hand  in  1580,  the  Breviary  appearing 
in  1584  and  the  Missal  in  1587.  At  the  same  time 
the  Holv  See  withdrew  the  right  hitherto  exercised 
bv  the  chapters  and  the  generals  of  altering  the  litursy 
of  the  order,  and  placed  all  such  matters  m  the  hands 
of  l^e  Sacred  Congn«ation  of  Rites.  The  pid>lica- 
tion  of  the  Reformed  Breviaiy  of  1584  caused  the 
newly  established  Discalced  Carmelites  to  abandon 
the  ancient  rite  once  for  all  and  to  adopt  the  Roman 
Rite  instead.  Besides  the  various  manuscripts  of 
the  Ordinal  already  mentioned,  we  have  examined 
a  large  number  of  manuscript  missals  and  breviaries 
preserved  in  public  and  private  libraries  in  the  Un- 
ited Kingdom,  France,  I^y,  Spain,  and  other  coun- 
tries. We  have  seen  most  of  the  early  prints  of  the 
Missal  enumerated  by  Weale,  as  well  as  some  not 
mentioned  by  him,  and  the  breviaries  of  1480,  1490, 
1504,  1516  (Horse),  1542,  1568,  1575,  and  1579. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  ancient  Carmelite  Rite 
may  be  said  to  stand  about  half  way  between  the 
Carthusian  and  the  Dominican  rites.  It  shows  si^ 
of  great  antiquity — e.  g.  in  the  absence  of  liturgical 
colours,  in  the  sparing  use  of  altar  candles  (one  at 
low  Mass,  none  on  the  altar  itself  at  high  Mass  but 
onl;^  acolytes'  torches,  even  these  being  extinguiriied 
durinc;  put  of  the  Mass,  four  torches  and  one  candle 
in  choir  for  Tenebree) ;  incense,  likewise,  is  used  rarely 
and  with  noteworthy  restricubns;  the  Blessing  at 
the  end  of  the  Mass  is  only  pmnitted  where  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country  requires  it;  passing  before  the 
tabernacle,  the  brethren  are  directed  to  make  a  pro- 
found incunation,  not  a  genuflexion.  Many  other 
features  might  be  quoted  to  show  that  the  whole 
rite  points  to  a  penod  of  transition.  Already  ao- 
.  cording  to  the  earliest  Ordinal  Communion  is  given 
under  one  species,  the  days  of  general  Communion 
being  seven,  later  on  ten  or  twelve  a  year  with  leave 
for  more  frequent  Communion  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Extreme  Unction  was  administered  on  the 
ejres,  ears,  nostrils,  mouth,  both  hands  (the  palms: 
with  no  distinction  between  priests  and  others)  ana 
the  feet  mperitu.  The  Ordinal  of  1312  on  the  con- 
trary ordecB  the  hands  to  be  anointed  exierius, 
but  also  without  distinction  for  the  priests;  it  more- 
over adds  another  anointing  on  the  breast  {super 
pectut:  per  ardorem  Ubidinis). 

In  the  Mass  there  are  some  peculiarities,  the  altar 
remains  oovered  imtil  the  pnest  and  ministers  are 
ready  to  beg^,  when  tiie  acolytes  then  roll  back  the 
cover;  likewise  before  the  end  of  the  Mass  they_  cover 
the  altar  again.  On  great  feasts  the  Introit  is  said 
three  times,  i.  e.  it  is  repeated  both  before  and  after 
the  OUria  Patri;  besides  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  there 
is  a  lesson  or  prophecy  to  be  recited  by  an  acolyte. 
At  the  Lanabo  the  priest  leaves,  the  altar  for  the 
piscina  where  he  says  that  psalm,  or  else  Vent 
Creator  Spiritus  or  Deus  miaereatur.  Likewise  after 
the  first  ablution  he  mes  to  the  piscina  to  wash  his 
fingers.  During  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  the  deacon 
moves  a  fan  to  Keep  the  flies  away,  a  custom  still  in 
use  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere.   At  ue  word  frefU  in 


the  form  of  consecration,  the  priest,  according  to 
the  Ordinal  of  1312  and  later  rubrics,  makes  a  move- 
ment as  if  breaking  the  host.'  Great  care  is  taJcen 
that  the  smoke  of  we  thurible  and  of  the  torches  do 
not  interfere  with  the  clear  vision  of  the  host  when 
lifted  up  for  the  adoration  of  the  faithful;  the  chalice, 
however,  is  only  sliilitly  elevated.  The  celebrating 
priest  does  not  genuflect  but  bows  revoently.  After 
the  Pater  Noster  the  choir  sings  the  paum  i>eu« 
vmerunl  genles  for  the  restoration  of  the  Holy  Land. 
The  prayers  for  communion  are  identical  witii  those 
of  the  Sarum  Rite  and  other  similar  uses,  viz.  Domine 
sanete  pater,  Domine  Jeeu  ChrMe  (as  in  the  Roman 
Rite),  anji  Sabe  aalus  mtmdi.  The  Domine  non 
sum  dignus  was  introduced  only  in  1668.  The  Mass 
ended  with  Domintu  vobiteum,  Jte  misea  est  (or  its 
equivalent)  and  Plaeeat.  The  chapter  of  1324  or- 
dered the  Salve  regina  to  be  said  at  the  end  of  each 
canonical  hour  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the  Mass. 
The  Last  Gospel,  which  in  both  ordinals  serves  for 
the  priest's  thanksgiving,  appears  in  the  Missal  of 
1490  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Mass.  On  Simdays 
and  feasts  there  was,  besides  the  festival  Mass  after 
Terce  or  Sext,  an  early  Mass  (.malutina)  without 
solemnities,  corresponding  to  the  commemorations  of 
theOflSce.  From  Easter  till  Advent  the  Simday  Mass 
was  therefore  celebrated  early  in  the  morning,  the 
lugh  Mass  being  that  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord; 
similarly  on  these  Sundays  the  ninth  lesson  with  its 
responsory  was  taken  from  one  of  the  Easter  days; 
these  customs  had  been  intro4uced  soon  after  ue 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  A  solemn  commemora- 
tion of  the  Resurrection  was  held  on  the  last  Sunday 
before  Advent;  in  all  other  respects  the  CumeJite 
Liturgy  reflects  more  especially  the  devotion  of  the 
order  towards  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  Divine  OfiBce  also  presents  some  noteworthy 
features.  The  first  Vesp>er8  of  certain  feasts  and  the 
Vespers  during  Lent  have  a  responsory  usually  taken 
from  Matins.  Compline  has  various  hymns  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  and  also  special  antiphons  for  the 
CsAticle.  The  lessons  at  Matins  follow  a  somewhat 
different  plan  from  those  of  the  Roman  Office.  The 
sinj^  of  the  genealogies  of  Quist  after  Matins  on 
Christmas  and  the  Epiphanjr  gave  rise  to  beautiful 
ceremonies.  After  Tenebrs  in  Holy  Week  (sung  at 
midnight)  we  notice  the  chant  of  the  Tropi;  all  the 
Holy  Week  services  present  interesting  archaic 
features.  Other  points  to  be  mentioned  are  the 
antiphons  Pro  jidei  meritis  eto.  on  the  Sundays  frdm 
Trinity  to  Advent  and  the  verses  after  the  pralms  on 
Trinity,  the  feasts  of  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Laurence. 
The  hymns  are  those  of  the  Roman  Office:  the  proses 
appear  to  be  a  uniform  collection  whicn  remained 
practically  unchanged  from  the  thirteenth  century 
to  1544,  when  all  out  four  or  five  were  abolished. 
The  Ordinal  prescribes  only  Tour  processions  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  viz.  on  Candlemas,  Palm  Sunday, 
the  Ascension,  and  the  Assumption. 

The  calendar  of  saints,  in  the  two  oldest  recensions 
of  the  Ordinal,  exhibits  some  feasts  proper  to  the 
Holy  Land,  namely  some  of  Uie  early  oishops  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Patriarchs  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
and  Lasarus.  The  only  special  leatures  were  the 
feast  of  St.  Anne,  probably  due  to  tihe  fact  that  the 
Clarmelites  occupied  for  a  uiort  time  a  convent  dedi- 
cated to  her  in  Jerusalem  (vacated  by  Benedictine 
nuns  at  the  capture  of  that  city  in  1187),  and  the 
octave  of  the  Nativity  of  Our  htdy,  whica  also  was 
proper  to  the  order.  In  the  worics  mentioned  below 
we  nave  given  the  list  of  feasts  added  in  the  course 
of  three  centuries,  and  shall  here  speak  only  of  a  few. 
The  Chapter  of  1306  introduced  those  of  St.  Louis, 
Barbara,  Corpus  Christi,  and  the  Conception  of 
Our  Lady  (in  ConeepOone  seu  votivs  veneratione 
sanetifiMtionis  B.V.);  the  Corpus  Christi  procession, 
however,  dates  only  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
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century.  In  1312  the  second  part  of  the  ConMear, 
which  UIl  then  had  been  very  short,  was  introouced. 
Dafly  commemorations  of  St.  Anne  and  Sts.  Albert 
and  Angelus  date  respectively  from  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  were  trans- 
ferred in  1503  from  the  canonical  Office  to  the  little 
Office  of  Our  Lady.  The  feast  of  the  "Three  Maries" 
dates  from  1342,  those  of  the  Visitation,  of  Our  Lady 
ad  nwet,  and  the  Presentation  from  1391.  Feasts 
of  the  order  were  first  introduced  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century — ^viz.  the  Commemoration 
(Scaptilar  Feast)  of  16  July  appears  first  about 
1386;  St.  EliseusL  prophet,  and  St.  Cyril  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1399;  St.  Albert  in  1411;  St.  Angelus 
in  1456.  Owing  to  the  printing  of  the  first  Breviary 
of  the  order  at  Brussds  in  IwO,  a  number  of  tem- 
torial  feasts  were  introduced  into  the  order,  such  as 
St.  Joseph,  the  Ten  Thousand  Mart^,  the  Division 
of  the  Apostles.  The  rap(u<  of  St.  Elias  (17  Jime)  is 
first  to  be  found  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  in  England  and  Germany;  the  feast  of  the 
Prophet  (20  July)  dates  at  the  earliest  from  1551. 
Some  general  chapters,  especially  those  of  1478  and 
1564,  added  whole  lists  <»  saints,  partly  of  real  or 
Burooaed  saints  of  the  order,  partly  of  martvrs  whose 
boicues  were  preserved  in  various  churches  belonging 
to  the  CarmelitM,  particularly  that  of  San  Martino  ai 
Monti  in  Rome.  The  revision  of  1584 reduced  the  Sanc- 
torale  to  the  smallest  possible  dimensions,  but  many 
feasts  then  suppressed  were  afterwards  reintroduced. 

A  word  must  be  added  about  the  singing.  The 
Ordinal  of  1312  allows /auxbcmrdon,  at  least  on  solemn 
occasions;  organs  ana  organists  are  mentioned  with 
ever-increasing  frequency  from  the  first  ^eara  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  earliest  notice  beong  that  of 
Mathias  Johannis  de  Lucca,  who  in  1410  was  elected 
organist  at  Florence:  the  organ  itself  was  a  gift  of 
Johannes  Dominici  Bonnani,  sumamed  Clericninus, 
who  died  at  an  advanced  age  on  24  Oct.,  1416. 

ZmiiKRHAH,  L»  chtmonial  it  ItaUrt  Sib«rt  d*  Stka  in  Chro- 
niguu  du  Carmd  (Janibes-le>-NMnur,  1903-5);  Idbu,  Orditiaire 
dt  I'Ordrt  de  Natn-Damt  du  Mont  Carmel  (Paria,  1910),  beins 
the  thirteenth  volume  of  Bibliolhitut  liturtiqu*:  WauBis, 
RituM  OrdinU  in  AnaUda  Ordinit  CarmdUarwn  (Rome,  1909); 
Wkalb,  BtMt<>i;rapAia  Uturtiea  (London,  1880).  The  oldest 
Ordinal,  now  in  Dublin  but  of  Ensliah  origin,  wntten  after  1202 
and  l>efore  the  pubUoation  of  the  Constitution  of  Boniface  VIII, 
"Oloriotut  Dnu,"  C.  Otortonu,  d*  Rdigtau,  in  Sexto,  haa  not 
yat  been  printed.  BbnXDICT  ZimmbbuaN. 

Cistercian  Rrrs. — This  rite  is  to  be  found  in  the 
liturgical  books  of  the  order.  The  collection,  com- 
posed of  fifteen  books,  was  made  by  the  General 
Ch^>ter  of  Ctteaux,  most  probably  in  1134^  they  are 
now  included  in  the  MisaEil,  Breviary,  Ritual,  and 
calendar,  or  Martyrology.  When  Pius  V  ordered  the 
entire  Church  to  conform  to  the  Roman  Missal  and 
Breviary,  he  otempted  the  Cistercians  from  this  law, 
because  thor  rite  had  been  more  than  400  yean  in 
existence.  Under  Claude  Vauaon,  General  of  the 
Cistercians  (in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century), 
several  reforms  were  made  in  the  liturpcal  books  of 
the  order,  and  were  approved  hy  Alexander  VII, 
Clement  IX,  and  Clement  XIII.  These  approbations 
were  confirmed  by  Fiua  IX  on  7  Feb.,  1871,  for  the 
Cisterdans  of  the  Common  as  well  as  for  those  til  the 
Strict  Observance. .  The  Breviary  is  quite  different 
from  the  Roman,  as  it  follows  exactly  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  with  a  very  few 
minor  additions.  St.  Benedict  wished  the  entiro 
Psaltra  recited  each  week;  twelve  psalms  are  to  be 
said  at  Matins  when  there  are  but  two  Noctums: 
when  there  is  a  third  Noctum,  it  is  to  be  composed 
of  three  divisions  of  a  canticle,  there  bring  in  this 
latter  case  always  twdve  lessons.  Three  psalms  or 
divisions  of  psalms  are  appointed  for  Prime,  the  Little 
HouTBj  and  Compline  (in  this  latter  hour  the  "Nunc 
dimittis"  is  never  said),  and  always  four  psalms  for 
Vespers.  Many  minor  divLdons  and  directions  are 
given  in  St.  Benedict's  Rule. 


In  the  old  missal,  before  the  refoim  of 'Claude 
Vaussin,  there  were  wide  divergences  between  the 
Cistercian  and  Roman  rites.  Tne  psalm  "Judica" 
was  not  said,  but  in  its  stead  was  recited  the  "Veni 
Creator";  the  "Indulgentiam"  was  followed  by  the 
"Pater"  and  "Ave"^  and  the  "Oramus  te  Domine" 
was  omitted  in  kissm^  the  altar.  After  the  "Pax 
Domini  mt  semper  vobiscum",  the  "Agnus  Dei"  was 
said  thrice,  ana  was  followed  immediately  by  "Hjbc 
sacrosancta  commixtio  corporis",  said  by  the  priest 
while  placing  the  small  fragment  of  the  Sacred  Host 
in  the  chalice;  then  the  "Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Fill 
Dd  Vivi"  was  said,  but  the  "Corpus  Tuum"  and 
"Quod  ore  sumpsimus"  wero  omitted.  The  i>riest 
said  the  "Plaoeat"  as  now,  and  then  "Mentis  et 
predbus  istorum  et  omnium  sanctorum  Suonim 
misereatur  nostri  Omnipotens  Donunus.  Amen", 
^lile  kissing  the  altar;  with  the  agn  of  the  Crass  the 
Mass  was  ended.  Outside  of  some  minor  exceptions 
in  the  wording  and  concluffions  of  various  prayers,  the 
other  parts  of  the  Mass  were  the  same  as  in  the  Roman 
Rite.  Also  in  some  Masses  of  the  year  the  ordo  was 
different;  for  instance,  on  Palm  Sunday  the  Paaaon 
was  only  said  at  the  hij^  Mass.  at  the  other  Masses 
a  special  gpspel  only  bong  said.  However,  since  the 
time  of  Cltuide  Vausrin  the  differences  from  the 
Roman  Mass  are  insignificant. 

In  the  calendar  there  are  relativdy  few  feasts  of 
saints  or  other  modem  feasts,  as  none  were  introduced 
except  those  eqifcially  prescribed  by  Rome  for  the 
Cistercian  Order;  this  was  done  in  order  to  atUiere  as 
cloeeljr  as  possible  to  the  spirit  of  St.  Benedict  in 

Sreecribing  the  weekly  recitation  of  the  Faalter.  The 
ivisions  of  the  feasts  are:  major  or  minor  feast  of 
sermon;  major  or  minor  feast  m  two  Masses;  feast 
of  twelve  lessons  and  Mass;  feast  of  three  lessons  and 
Mass;  feast  of  commemoration  and  Mass;  then 
merely  a  commemoration;  and  finally  the  feria. 

The  differences  in  the  ritual  are  very  small.  As  re- 
gards the  last  sacraments.  Extreme  Unction  is  ffvea 
before  the  Holy  Viaticum,  and  in  Extreme  Unction 
the  word  "Peccasti"  is  used  instead  of  the  "Deli- 

?ui8ti"  in  the  Roman  lUtual.  In  the  Sacrament  of 
'enaace  a  shorter  form  of  absolution  may  be  used  in 
ordinary  confessions. 

VuaoM  Cittercierut,  MS.  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century;  ItU.  Cut.  (Straaburg,  I486);  Sli:  Cut.  (Paris,  1S16, 
154S,  1684):  Rmla  Smi.  Patrit  Bmedieti;  Brmarium  Cu(. 
cum  BuUa  Pii  Papa  IX  du  7  Feb.,  1871;  Bona,  Op.  omata 
(Antwerp,  1077);  Guionart,  Mon.  primiiift  de  la  rigU  ciat. 
u!>iJon,  1878);  Rubrimue  du  brHiaire  cut.,  by  a  religious  of  La 
Grande  Trappe  (1882) ;  Tbilbb,  Mtnimre  tur  te  preset  de  ctrt- 
mmiat  eieL  (Toulouse,  1900);  Idcm,  Mm.  eotranaawruin  jiuta 
iMum  S.  O.  Citt.  (Westmalle,  1908). 

Eduoni)  M.  Obbxcbt. 

Dominican  Rm,  a  name  denoting  the  distinctive 
ceremonies  embodied  in  the  priTileged  liturgical 
books  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  (a)  Orupn  and 
development. — ^The  question  of  a  special  unified  rite 
for  the  order  received  no  official  attention  in  the  time 
of  St.  Dominic,  each  province  sharing  in  the  general 
liturgical  diversities  prevalent  throughout  the  Chureh  ' 
at  the  time  of  the  order's  confirmation  (1216).  Hence, 
each  province  and  often  each  convent  had  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  text  and  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  and  the  recitation  of  the  Office.  The 
successors  of  St.  Dominic  were  quick  to  recognise  the 
impracticability  of  such  conditions  and  soon  busied 
themselves  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  embarrassing 
distinctions.  They  maintained  that  the  safety  of  a 
basic  principle  of  communitv  life — unitv  of  prayer 
and  worship — ^was  endan|;ered  by  this  conformity  with 
different  diocesan  conditions.  This  belief  was  im- 
pressed upon  them  more  forcibly  by  the  confusion 
that  these  liturgical  diveisities  occadoned  at  the 
general  chapters  of  the  order  where  brothers  from 
ev«v  province  were  assembled. 

The  first  LuUcation  of  an  effort  to  regulate  lituifpcal 
conditions  was  manifested  by  Jordan  of  Saxony,  the 
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Bucceeaor  of  St.  Dominic.  In  the  Constitutions  (1228) 
ascribed  to  him  are  found  several  rubrics  for  the  reci- 
tation of  the  Office.  These  insist  more  on  the  atten- 
tion with  which  the  Office  should  be  said  than  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  liturgical  books.  However,  it  is 
said  that  Jordan  took  some  steps  in  the  latter  direc- 
tion and  compiled  one  Office  for  univerBal  use. 
Though  this  is  doubtful,  it  is  certain  that  his  efforts 
were  of  little  practical  value,  for  the  Chapters  of 
Bologna  (1240)  and  Paris  (1241)  allowed  each  convent 
to  conform  with  the  local  rites.  The  first  systematic 
attempt  at  reform  was  made  under  the  direction  of 
John  the  Teuton,  the  fourth  master  general  of  the 
order.  At  his  suggestion  Uie  Chapter  of  Bologna 
(1244)  asked  the  delegates  to  bring  to  the  next 
chapter  (Cologne,  1245)  their  roecial  rubrics  for  the 
recitation  of  we  Office,  their  Missals,  Graduals.  and 
Antiphonaries,  "pro  ooncordando  officio".  To  oring 
some  kind  of  order  out  of  chaos  a  commission  was 
appointed  conostiiur  of  four  members,  one  each  from 
the  Provinces  of  France,  £}ngland,  Lombardy,' and 
Germany,  to  carry  out  the  reviaon  at  Angers.  They 
brought  the  result  of  their  labours  to  the  Chapter  of 
Paris  (1246),  which  approved  the  compilation  and 
ordered  its  exclufflve  use  by  the  whole  Order.  This 
same  chapter  approved  the  "Lectionary"  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  Humbert  of  Romains  for  revision. 
The  woric  of  the  commission  was  again  approved  by 
the  Chapters  of  Montepulciano(1247)  and  Paris  (1248). 

But  fflasatisfaction  with  the  woric  of  the  commismon 
was  felt  on  aJl  ades,  especially  with  their  interpretation 
of  the  rubrics.  They  had  been  hurried  in  their  work, 
and  had  left  too  much  latitude  for  local  customs. 
The  question  was  reopened  and  the  Chapter  of  Lon- 
don (1250)  asked  the  commission  to  reassemble  at 
Metz  and  revise  their  work  in  the  light  of  the  criti- 
cisms that  had  been  made;  the  result  of  this  revision 
was  approved  at  the  Chapters  of  Metz  (1251)  and 
Bologna  (1252)  and  its  use  made  obligatory  for  the 
whole  order.  It  was  also  ordained  that  one  copy  of 
the  liturgical  books  should  be  placed  at  Paris  and  one 
at  Bologna,  from  which  the  books  for  the  other  con- 
vents should  be  fMthfully  copied.  However,  it  was 
recognized  that  these  books  were  not  entirely  perfect, 
and  that  there  was  room  for  further  revision.  Though 
this  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  John  the 
Teuton,  the  brunt  of  the  reviaon  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Humb«i;  of  Romains,  then  provincial  of  the  Paris 
Province.  Humbert  was  elected  Master  General  of 
the  Oiapter  of  Buda  (1254)  and  was  asked  to  direct 
his  attention  to  the  question  of  the  order's  liturgical 
books.  He  subjected  each  of  them  to  a  most  thorough 
reviaon,  and  after  two  years  submitted  his  work  to  the 
Chapter  of  Paris  (1256).  This  and  several  subsequent 
chapters  endorsed  the  work,  effected  l^islation  guard- 
ing against  corruption,  constitutionally  recognized  the 
authorship  of  Humbert,  and  thus  once  and  for  all 
settled  a  common  rite  for  the  Order  of  Preachers 
throughout  the  world. 

(b)  Preservation.— Clement  IV,  through  the  gen- 
eral, John  of  Vercelli,  issued  a  Bull  in  1267  in  which 
he  lauded  the  ability  and  zeal  of  Humbert  and  forbade 
the  makiiw  of  any  changes  without  the  proper  author- 
ization. Subsequent  papal  regulation  went  much 
further  towards  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  rite. 
Innocent  XI  and  Clement  XII  prohibited  the  print- 
ing of  the  books  without  the  permission  of  the  master 
general  and  also  ordained  that  no  member  of  the  order 
should  presume  to  use  in  his  fulfilment  of  the  chor^ 
obligation  any  book  not  bearing  the  seal  of  the  general 
and  a  reprint  of  the  pontifical  Decrees.  Another  force 
weservative  of  the  special  Dominican  Rite  was  the 
Decree  of  Pius  V  (1570),  imposing  a  common  rite  on 
the  universal  Church  but  excepting  those  rites  which 
had  been  approved  for  two  hundred  years.  This  ex- 
ception gave  to  the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers  itie 
privilege  of  maintaining  its  old  rite,  a  privilege  which 


the  chapters  of  the  order  sanctioned  and  which  the 
members  of  the  order  gratefully  accepted.  It  must 
not  be  thought  that  the  rite  has  come  down  through 
the  ages  absolutely  without  change.  Some  slight  cor- 
ruptions crept  in  despite  the  rigid  le^slation  to  the 
contrary,  llien  new  feasts  have  been  added  with  the 
I>ennisaon  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  and  many  new  edi- 
tionsofthelitur^calbookshavebeenprinted.  Changes 
in  the  text,  when  they  have  been  made,  have  always 
been  effected  with  the  idea  of  eliminating  arbitrary 
mutilations  and  restoring  the  books  to  a  perfect  con- 
formity with  the  old  exemplars  at  Paris  and  Bologna. 
Such  were  the  reforms  of  the  Chapters  of  Salamanca 
(1551),  Rome  (1777),  and  Ghent  (1871).  Sev«^ 
times  movements  have  been  started  with  the  idea  of 
conforming  with  the  Roman  Rite;  but  these  have  id- 
ways  been  defeated,  and  the  order  still  stands  in  posses- 
sion of  the  rite  conceded  to  it  by  Pope  Clement  in  1267. 

(c)  Sources  of  the  rite. — To  determine  the  sources 
of  the  Dominican  Rite  is  to  come  face  to  face  with 
the  haze  and  uncertainty  that  seems  to  shroud  most 
liturgical  history.  The  thirteenth  century  knew  no 
unified  Roman  Rite.  While  the  basis  of  the  usages 
of  north-western  Europe  was  a  Gallicanized-Gre- 
gorian  Sacramentarv  sent  by  Adrian  IV  to  Charle- 
magne, each  little  locality  had  its  own  i>eculiar  dis- 
tinctions. At  the  time  of  the  unification  of  the 
Dominican  Rite  most  of  the  convents  of  the  order 
were  embraced  within  the  territory  in  which  the  old 
Gallican  Rite  had  once  obtained  and  in  which  the 
Gallico-Roman  Rite  then  prevailed.  Jordan  of 
Saxony,  the  pioneer  in  liturgical  reform  within  the 
order,  greatly  admired  the  Rite  of  the  Church  of 
Paris  and  frequently  assisted  at  the  recitations  of  the 
Office  at  Notre-Dame.  Humbert  of  Romains,  who 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  work  of  unification, 
was  the  provincial  of  the  French  Province.  These 
facts  Justify  the  opinion  that  the  basis  of  the  Domini- 
can Rite  was  the  typical  Gallican  Rite  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  But  documentary  evidence  that  the 
rite  was  adapted  from  any  one  locality  is  lacking. 
The  chronicles  of  the  order  state  merely  that  the  rite 
is  neither  the  pure  Roman  nor  the  pure  Gallican, 
but  based  on  the  Roman  usage  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, with  additions  from  the  Rites  of  Paris  and  other 
places  in  which  the  order  existed.  Just  from  where 
these  additions  wera  obtained  and  exactiy  what 
they  were  cannot  be  determined,  except  in  a  general 
way,  from  an  examination  of  eacn  distinctive  featuro. 

Two  points  must  be  emphasized  here:  (1)  the 
DominicEui  Rite  is  not  an  arbitrary  elaboration  of 
the  Roman  Rite  made  against  the  spirit  of  the  Churoh 
or  to  give  the  order  an  air  of  exdusiveness,  nor  can 
it  be  said  to  be  more  gallicanized  then  any  use  of  the 
Gallico-Roman  Rite  of  that  period.  It  was  an  honest 
and  sincere  attempt  to  hannonize  and  simplify  the 
widely  divergent  usages  of  the  early  half  of  the  • 
thirteenth  century.  (2)  The  Domimcan  Rite,  for- 
mulated by  Hiunbert,  saw  no  radical  development 
after  its  confirmation  by  Clement  IV.  When  Pius 
V  made  his  reform,  the  Eiominican  Rite  had  been  fixed 
and  stable  for  over  three  hundred  vears,  while  a  con- 
stant liturgical  change  had  been  taking  place  in  other 
communities.  Furthermore,  the;  comparative  sim- 
plicity of  the  Dominican  Rite,  as  manifested  in  tlie  dif- 
ferent liturgical  books,  gives  evidence  of  its  antiquity. 

(d)  Liturgical  books. — The  rite  compiled  by  Hum- 
bert contained  fourteen  books:  (1)  the  Ordinary, 
which  was  a  sort  of  an  index  to  the  Divine  Office, 
the  Psalms,  Lrasons,  Antiphons,  and  Chapters  being 
indicated  by  their  first  words.  (2)  The  Martyrology, 
an  amplified  calendar  of  martyrs  and  other  saints. 
(3)  The  CoUectarium,  a  book  for  the  use  of  the 
hebdomidarian,  which  contained  the  texts  and  the 
notes  for  the  prayers,  chapters,  and  blessings.  (4) 
The  IVocessional,  containing  the  hymns  (text  and 
music)  for  the  processions.    (5)  The  Psaltermm,  con- 
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taining  merely  the  Psalter.  (6)  The  Lectionaiy, 
which  contained  the  Sunday  homiliea,  the  lessons 
from  Sacred  Scriptitfe  and  the  lives  of  the  saints. 

(7)  The  Antiphonary,  giving  the  text  and  music  for 
the  parts  of  the  Office  sung  outside  of  the  Mass. 

(8)  The  Gradual,  which  contained  the  words  and  the 
music  for  the  parts  of  the  Mass  sung  by  the  choir. 

(9)  The  Conventual  Missal,  for  the  celebration  of 
solemn  Mass.  (10)  The  Epistolary,  containing  the 
Epistles  for  the  Mass  and  the  OflBce.  (11)  The 
Book  of  Crospels.  (12)  The  Pulpitary,  which  con- 
tained the  musical  notation  for  the  Gloria  Patri, 
the  Invitatory,  Litanies,  Tracts,  and  the  Alleluia. 
(13)  The  Missal  for  a  private  Mass.  (14)  The 
Breviary,  a  compilation  from  all  the  books  lised  in 
the  choral  recitation  of  the  Office,  very  much  reduced 
in  size  for  the  convenience  of  travellers. 

By  a  process  of  elimination  and  synthesis  imder- 
gone  also  by  the  books  of  the  Roman  Rite  many  of 
the  books  of  Humbert  have  become  superfluous  while 
several  others  have  been  formed.  These  add  noth- 
ing to  the  original  text,  but  merely  provide  for  the 
atMition  of  feasts  and  the  more  convenient  recitation 
of  the  office.  The  collation  of  the  liturgical  books 
now  contains:  (1)  Martjrrology;  (2)  Collectarium; 
(3)  Processional:  (4)  Antiphonary;  (5)  Gradual; 
(6)  Missal  for  the  conventual  Mass;  (7)  Missal  for 
the  OTivate  Mass;    (8)  Breviary;    (9)  Vesperal; 

(10)  Hora  Diunue;  (11)  Ceremonial.  The  con- 
tents of  these  books  follow  closely  the  books  of  the 
same  name  issued  by  Humbert  and  which  have  Just 
been  described.  The  new  ones  are:  (1)  the  Hor» 
Diunue;  (2)  the  Vesperal  (with  notes),  adaptations 
from  the  Breviary  and  the  Antiphonary  respectively: 
(3)  the  Collectarnim,  which  is  a  compilation  from  all 
the  rubrics  scattered  throughout  uie  other  books. 
With  the  exertion  at  the  Breviary,  these  books  are 
similar  in  arrangment  to  the  correspondingly  named 
books  of  the  Roman  Rite.  The  Dominican  Breviary 
is  divided  into  two  parts:  Part  I,  Advent  to  Trinity; 
Part  II,  Trinity  to  Advent. 

(e)  Distinctive  marks  of  the  Dominican  Rite. — 
Only  the  most  striking  differences  between  the 
Dominican  Rite  and  the  Roman  need  be  mentioned 
here.  The  most  important  is  in  the  manner  of  cele- 
brating a  low  Mass.  The  celebrant  in  the  Domini- 
can Rite  wears  the  amice  over  his  head  until  the  be- 
ginning of  Mass,  and  prepares  the  chalice  as  soon 
as  he  reaches  the  altar.  The  Psalm  "Judica  me 
Deus"  is  not  said  and  the  Confiteor,  much  shorter 
than  the  Roman,  contains  the  name  of  St.  Dominic. 
The  Gloria  and  the  Credo  are  begun  at  the  centre  of 
the  altar  and  finished  at  the  Missal.  At  the  Offertory 
there  u  a  simultaneous  oblation  of  the  Host  and  the 
chalice  and  only  one  prayer,  the  "Suscipe  Sanota 
Trinitas".  The  Canon  of  the  Mass  is  the  same  as  the 
Canon  of  the  Roman  Rite,  but  after  it  are  several 
noticeable  differences.  The  Dominican  celebrant 
says  the  "Agnus  Dei"  immediately  after  the  "Pax 
Domini"  and  then  recites  three  prayers,  "Hseo 
sacrosancta  conunixtio",  "Domine  Jesu  Christe", 
and  "Corpus  et  sanguis".  Then  follows  the  Com- 
munion, uie  priest  receiving  the  Host  from  his  left 
hand.  No  prayers  are  said  at  the  consimiption  of 
the  Precious  Blood,  the  first  prayer  after  the  "Cor- 
pus et  Sanguis"  beinp;  the  Communion.  These  are 
the  most  noticeable  differences  in  the  celebration  of  a 
low  Mass.  In  a  solemn  Mass  the  chalice  is  prepared 
just  after  the  celebrant  has  read  the  Gospel,  seated 
at  the  Epistle  side  of  the  sanctuary.  The  chalice 
is  brought  from  the  altar  to  the  place  ^ere  the  cele- 
brant 18  seated  by  the  sub-deacon,  who  pours  the 
wine  and  water  into  it  and  replaces  it  on  the  altar. 

The  Dominican  Breviary  differs  but  slightly  from 
the  Roman.  The  Offices  celebrated  are  of  seven 
classes: — of  the  season  (de  tempore),  of  saints  (de 
Sanctis),  of  vigUs,  of  octaves,  votive  Offices,  Office  of 


the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  Office  of  the  Dead.  In 

Soint  of  dignity  the  feasts  are  classified  as  "totum 
uplex",  "duplex",  "simplex",  "of  three  lessons", 
and  "of  a  memory".  The  ordinary  "totum  duplex" 
feast  is  equivalent  to  the  Roman  great«r  double. 
A  "totum  duplex"  with  an  ordinary  octave  (a  simple 
or  a  solemn  octave)  is  equal  to  the  second-class 
double  of  the  Roman  Rite,  and  a  "totum  duplex" 
with  a  most  solemn  octave  is  like  the  Roman  first- 
class  double.  A  "duplex"  feast  is  eouivalent  to  the 
lesser  double  and  the  "simplex"  to  tne  semindouble. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  ordering  of  the  canonical 
hours,  except  that  all  during  Paschal  time  the  Domini- 
can Matins  provide  for  only  three  psalms  and  three 
lessons  instead  of  the  customary  nine  psalms  and  nine 
lessons.  The  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  must  be 
said  on  all  days  on  which  feasts  of  the  rank  of  duplex 
or  "  totum  duplex"  are  not  celebrated.  The  Gradual 
psalma  must  be  said  on  all  Saturdays  on  which  k  said 
the  votive  Office  of  the  Blessed  Viigin.  The  Office 
of  the  Dead  must  be  said  once  a  week  except  dur- 
ing the  week  following  E^ter  and  the  week  follow- 
ing Pentecost.  Other  minor  points  of  difference  are 
the  manner  of  making  the  commemorations,  the 
text  of  the  hpnns,  the  Antiphons,  the  lessons  of 
the  common  Offices  and  the  insertions  of  special 
feasts  of  the  order.  There  is  no  great  distinctk>n 
between  the  musical  notation  of  the  Dominican 
Gradual,  Vesperal,  and  Antiphonary  and  the  oor- 
respondmg  books  of  the  new  Vatican  edition.  Hie 
Dominican  chant  has  been  faithfully  copied  from  the 
MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  were  in  turn 
derived  indirectly  from  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary. 
One  is  not  surprised  therefore  at  the  remarkable 
similarity  between  the  chant  of  the  two  rites.  For 
a  more  detailed  study  of  the  Dominican  Rite  ref- 
erence may  be  had  to  the  order's  liturgical  books. 

MoRTini,  Hitt.  in  naUra  oMrava  it  VOriri  dn  fWru 
(Paria,  1903),  174.  309-312,  S79  aq.;  CAnnro, 
lilvTfia  Emmmmm  (Naples,  ISM);  MAsam,  Sfm.  *  Antif. 


ttt.  ^uipL  Ori.  PrajL.  (fioma,  Wii) ;  Damzas,  JUudM  tur  In 
tempt  prim,  it  Tarin  it  8.  Domimque  (Paris,  1884);  AcUt 
Capituurum  Ori.  Prml.,  ad.  RmcHERT  (Rome,  1898-1904); 
Liu.  Bneue.  Matitt.  Qaur.  O.  P.,  ed.  Rbichuit  (Rome,  1900); 
TuaoN,  Hitt.  in  hammn  iU.  it  VOrin  it  SL  Dominique,  I,  341; 
BuUarium  O.  P.,  pauim.  lONATlDB  SUTTB. 

FaANdscAN  Rna. — ^The  Franciscans,  unlike  the 
Dominicans,  Carmelites,  and  other  orders,  have  never 
had  a  peculiar  rite  properly  so  called,  but,  conform- 
ably to  the  mind  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  have  always 
followed  the  Roman  Rite  for  the  celebration  of  Mass. 
However,  the  Friars  Minor  and  the  Capuchins  wear 
the  amice,  instead  of  the  biretta,  over  the  head,  and 
are  accustomed  to  say  Mass  with  their  feet  uncovered, 
save  only  by  sandak.   They  also  enjoy  certain 

Erivileges  in  regard  to  the  time  and  place  of  <sele- 
rating  Mass,  and  the  Missale  Romano -Seraphicum 
contains  many  proper  Masses  not  found  in  the 
Roman  Missal.  These  are  mostly  feasts  of  Fran- 
ciscan saints  and  blessed,  which  are  not  celebrated 
throu^out  the_  Church,  or  other  feasts  having  a 
peculiar  connexion  with  the  order,  e.  g.  the  Feast  of 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross  (Friday  before 
Septuasesima),  and  that  of  the  Seven  Joys  of  the 
Blessea  Virgin  (First  Sunday  after  the  octave  of  the 
Assumption).  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the 
Breviarium  Romano-Seraphicum,  and  Martyrolo- 
gium  Romano-Seraphicum.  The  Franciscans  ex- 
ercised ^at  influence  in  the  origin  and  evolution 
of  the  Breviaiy,  and  on  the  revision  of  the  Ru- 
brics of  the  Mass.  They  have  also  their  own 
calendar,  or  ordo.  This  calendar  may  be  used  not 
only  in  the  churches  of  the  First  Order,  but  also  in 
the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  Second  Order,  and 
Third  Order  Regular  (if  aggregated  to  the  First 
Order)  and  Secular,  as  well  as  those  religious  in- 
stitutes which  have  had  some  connexion  with  the 
parent  body.   It  may  also  be  used  by  secular  priesta 
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or  clerics  who  are  members  of  the  Third  Order.  The 
order  has  also  its  own  ritual  and  ceremonial  for 
its  receptions,  professions,  etc. 

Carem,  RomaAO-Sfafk.  (Quanoehi,  1908) :  Ril.  Rmnaiui-tSeraph. 
(Qnuwiahi,  1910);  Pfomftiiimim  Strapk.  (QiuumooU,  IQIO). 

Fbrdinamd  Hbocmann. 

Friabs  Minor  Cafuchin  Rite. — The  Friars  Minor 
Capuchin  use  the  Roman  Rite,  except  that  in  the 
Confiteor  the  name  of  thdr  founder,  St.  Francis, 
is  added  after  the  names  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the 
BufEnLges  they  make  commemorations  of  St.  Francis 
and  all  saints  of  their  order.  The  use  of  incense  in 
the  conventual  mass  on  certain  solemnities,  even 
thoug^  the  Mass  is  said  and  not  sung,  is  another 
liturgical  custom  (recently  sanctioned  by  the  Holy 
See)  peciUiar  to  their  order.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Capuchins  do  not  have  sung  Masses  except  m 
parochial  churches,  and  exo^t  in  these  churches 
they  may  not  have  organs  without  the  minister 
general's  permission.  By  a  Decree  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Rites,  14  May,  1890,  the  minister 
general,  when  celebrating  Mass  at  the  time  of  the 
canonical  visitation  and  on  solemnities,  has  the  privi- 
leges of  a  domestic  prelate  of  His  Holiness.  In 
repaid  to  the  Divine  Office,  the  Capuchins  do  not 
sing  it  according  to  note  but  recite  it  in  monotone. 
In  the  larger  communities  they  generallv  recite 
Matins  and  Lauds  at  midnight,  except  on  the  three 
last  days  of  Holy  Week,  when  Tenebne  is  chanted 
on  the  preceding  evening,  and  during  the  octaves  of 
Corpus  Christi  and  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  when  matins  are  recited 
also  on  the  preceding  evening  with  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  exposed.  Every  day  after  Complin 
they  add,  extra-litur^cally.  commemorations  of  the 
Immaculate  Conc^tion,  St.  Francis,  and  St.  An- 
thony of  Padua.  On  the  feast  of  St.  Francis  after 
second  Vespers  they  observe  the  service  called  the 
"Transitus  of  St.  Francis,  and  on  all  Saturdays, 
except  feasts  of  first  and  second  class  and  certain 
privileged  feris  and  octaves,  all  Masses  said  ih  their 
churches  are  votive  in  honour  of  the  Immaculate 
Conorotion,  excepting  only  the  conventual  mass. 
They  follow  the  univmal  calendar,  with  the  addition 
al  feasts  proper  to  their  order.  These  additional 
feasts  include  all  canonised  saints  of  the  whole 
Franciscan  Order,  all  betili  of  the  Capuchin  Reform 
and  the  more  notable  beati  of  the  whole  order;  and 
every  year  the  5th  of  October  is  observed  as  a  com- 
memoration of  the  departed  members  of  the  order 
in  the  same  way  as  the  2nd  of  November  is  observed 
in  the  universal  Church.  Owing  to  the  ^p^t  number 
of  feasts  thus  observed,  the  Capuchins  have  the 
privilege  of  transferring  the  greater  feasts,  when 
necessary,  to  days  marked  semi-double.  According 
to  the  ancient  Constitutions  of  the  Order,  the  Capu- 
chins were  not  allowed  to  use  vestments  of  rich  tex- 
ture, not  even  of  silk,  but  by  Decree  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Rites,  il7  December,  1888,  they  must 
now  conform  to  the  goieral  laws  of  the  Church  in  this 
matter.  They  are,  however,  still  obliged  to  main- 
tain severe  simplicity  in  their  churches,  especially 
when  non-paroonial. 

CtrmwnM*  Ord.  Cap.;  AnaleelaOrd.  Cap,;  CanM.  ord,  (Heme). 

Father  Cdthbbrt. 

PitmfONBTRATiiNsiAN  RiTE. — The  Norbertine  rite 
differs  from  the  Roman  in  the  celebration  of  the  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass.  in  the  Divine  Office,  and  in  the 
administration  oi  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  (1) 
Sacrifice  of  the  Matt. — The  Missal  is  proper  to  the 
order  and  is  not  arranged  like  the  Roman  Missal. 
The  canon  is  identical,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
variation  as  to  the  time  of  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  the  paten  at  the  "Libera  nos".  The 
music  for  the  Prefaces  etc.  differs,  though  not  con- 
siderably, from  that  of  the  Roman  Missal.  Two 


alleluias  are  stud  after  the  "Ite  missa  est"  for  a  week 
after  Easter;  for  the  whole  of  the  remaining  Paschal 
time  one  alleluia  is  said.  The  rite  for  the  g^ebration 
of  feasts  gives  the  following  grades:  three  classes  of 
triples,  two  of  doubles,  celebre,  nine  lessons,  three 
lessons.  No  feasts  are  celebrated  during  privil^ed 
octaves.  There  ate  so  many  feasts  Jower  than 
double  that  usually  no  privilege  is  needed  for  votive 
Masses.  The  rubrics  regulating  the  various  feasts 
of  thftyear  are  given  in  the  "Ordinarius  seu  liber 
csremoniarum  canonici  ordinis  Prasmonstratensis". 
Rubrics  for  the  special  liturgical  functions  are  found 
in  the  Missal,  the  Breviary,  the  Diurnal,  the  Pro- 
cessional, the  Gradual,  and  the  Antiphonary. 

(2)  Divine  Office.— The  Breviary  differs  from  the 
Roman  Breviary  in  its  calendar,  the  manner  of  recit- 
ing it,  arrangement  of  matter.  Some  saints  on  the 
Roman  caloidar  are  omitted.  The  feasts  peculiar 
to  the  Norbertines  are:  St.  Godfried,  C,  16  Jan.; 
St.  Evermodus,  B.  C,  17  Feb.;  BI.  Frederick,  Abbot, 
3. Mar.;  St.  Ludolph,  B.  M.,  29  Mar.;  Bl.  Herman 
Joseph,  C,  7  Apr.;  St.  Isfrid,  B.  C,  IS  June;  Sts. 
Adrian  and  James,  MM.,  9  July;  Bl.  Hrosnata, 
M.,  19  July,  19;  Bl.  Gertrude,  V.,  13  Aug.;  Bl. 
Bronislava,  V.,  30  Aug.;  St.  Gilbert,  Abbot,  24  Oct.; 
St.  Siardus,  Abbot,  17  Nov.  The  feast  of  St.  Nor- 
bert,  founder  of  the  order,  which  falls  on  6  June  in 
the  Roman  calendar,  is  permanently  transferred  to 
11  July,  so  that  its  solemn  rite  may  not  be  interfered 
with  by  the  feasts  of  Pentecost  and  Corpus  Christi. 
Other  feasts  are  the  Triumph  of  St.  Norbert  over 
the  sacramentarian  heresy  of  Tanchelin,  on  the  third 
Sunday  after  Pentecost,  and  the  Translation  of  St. 
Norbert  commemorating  the  translation  of  his  body 
from  Magdeburg  to  Prague,  on  the  fourth  Sunday 
after  E^ter.  Besides  the  daily  recitation  of  the 
canonical  hours  the  Norbertines  are  obliged  to  say 
the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  except  on 
triple  feasts  and  during  octaves  of  the  first  class. 
In  choir  this  is  said  immediately  after  the  Divine 
Office.  (3)  Adminittration  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance. — The  form  of  absolution  is  not  altogether 
in  harmony  with  that  of  the  Roman  'Ritual.  The 
following  is  the  Norbertine  formula:  "Dominus  nos- 
ter  Jesus  Christus  te  absolvat,  et  ego  auctoritate 
ipeius,  mihi  licet  indignissimo  ooncessa,  absolvo  te 
in  piimis,  a  vinculo  excommunicationis  ...  in  quan- 
tum poanim  et  indiges",  etc. 

The  liturgical  books  of  the  Norbertines  were  re- 
printed bv  order  of  the  goieral  chapter,  held  at 
Pr&nontre,  in  1738,  and  presided  over  by  Claude  H. 
Lucas,  abbot-general.  A  new  edition  of  the  Missal 
and  the  Breviary  was  issued  after  the  General 
Chapter  of  Prague,  in  1890.  In  1902  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  revise  the  Gradual,  Antiphonary, 
etc.  Tnis  committee  received  much  encouragement 
in  its  work  by  the  Motu  Proprio  of  Pius  X  on  church 
music.  The  General  Chapter  of  Tepl,  Austria,  in 
1908,  decided  to  edit  the  musical  books  of  the  order 
as  prepared,  in  accordance  with  ancient  MSS.  by 
this  oominittee.  G.  Rybbook. 

Sbrvitb  Ritb. — ^The  Order  of  Servites  (see  Seb- 
VANTB  OP  Mabt)  cannot  be  said  to  possess  a  separate 
or  exclusive  rite  similar  to  the  Dominicans  and 
others,  but  follows  the  Roman  Ritual,  as  provided  in 
its  constitutions,  with  very  slight  variations.  De- 
votion towards  tne  Mother  of  Sorrows  being  the  prin- 
cipal distinctive  characteristic  of  the  order,  there  are 
special  preyers  and  indulgences  attaching  to  the 
solemn  celebration  of  the  five  major  Marian  feasts, 
namely,  the  Annunciation,  Visitation,  Assumption, 
Presentation,  and  Nativity  of  our  Blessed  Lady. 

The  feast  of  the  Seven  Dolours  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  celebrated  always  on  the  Third  Sunday 
of  September,  has  a  privileged  octave  and  is  en- 
richea  with  a  plenary  indulgence  ad  insUir  Par- 
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tiunetdce;  that  is,  as  often  as  a  visit  is  made  to  a  church 
of  the  order.  In  common  with  all  friars  the  Servite 
priests  wear  an  amice  on  the  head  instead  of  a  biretta 
while  proceeding  to  and  from  the  altar.  The  Mass 
is  begim  with  the  first  part  of  the  Angelical  Salutation, 
and  m  the  Confiteor  the  words  Sevtem  beatis  vatribus 
notlrig  are  inserted.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mass  the 
Salve  Regina  and  the  oration  Omnipotens  sempiteme 
Detts  are  recited.  In  the  recitation  of  the  Divine 
Office  each  canonical  hour  is  begun  with  the  Ave 
Maria  down  to  the  words  ventris  tui,  Jestis.  The 
custom  of  reciting  daily,  immediately  before  Vespers, 
a  special  prayer  called  ViffiUa,  composed  of  the  three 
psalms  and  three  antiphons  of  the  Srat  noctum  of  the 
Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  followed  by  three  les- 
sons and  responses,  comes  down  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  they  were  offered  in  thank^ving  for 
a  special  favour  bestowed  upon  the  order  by  Pope 
Alexander  IV  (13  May,  1259).  The  Salve  Regina 
is  daily  chanted  in  choir  whether  or  not  it  is  the  anti- 
phon  proper  to  the  season.  P.  J.  Gbifpin. 

BltM,  CSONOBEOATION  OF.  See  ROKAN  CONGBB- 
OATIONB. 

BitflB  In  the  United  States. — Since  immigration 
from  the  eastern  portion  of  Europe  and  from  Asia 
and  Africa  set  in  with  such  volume,  the  peoples  who 
(both  in  union  with  and  outside  the  unity  of  the 
Church)  follow  the  various  Eastern  rites  arrived  in 
the  United  States  in  large  numbers,  bringing  with 
them  their  priests  and  their  forms  of  worahip.  As 
they  grew  in  number  and  financial  strength,  they 
ereotra  churches  in  the  various  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country.  Rome  used  to  be  considered 
the  city  where  the  various  rites  of  the  Church  through- 
out the  world  could  be  seen  grouped  together,  but  in 
the  United  States  they  may  be  observed  to  a  greater 
advantage  than  even  in  Rome.  In  Rome  the  various 
rites  are  kept  alive  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
various  national  clergy  who  study  there,  and  for 
demonstrating  the  unity  of  the  Church,  but  there  is  no 
body  of  laymen -who  follow  those  rites;  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  number  and  pressure 
of  the  laity  which  have  caused  the  establishment  and 
support  of  the  churches  of  the  various  rites.  There  is 
consequently  no  better  field  for  studying  the  various 
rites  of  the  Church  than  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  such  study  has  the  advantage  to 
the  exact  observer  of  afformng  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  dissident  churches  of  those  rites  with 
those  which  belong  to  Catholic  unity.  _  The  chief 
rites  which  have  established  themselves  in  America 
are  these:  (1)  Armenian,  (2)  Greek  or  Byzantine,  and 
(3)  Syro-Maronite.  There  are  also  a  handful  of  ad- 
herents of  the  Coptic,  Syrian,  and  Chaldean  rites, 
which  will  also  be  noticed,  and  there  are  occasionally 
priests  of  the  various  Latin  rites. 

I.  The  Armenian  Rite. — ^This  rite  alone,  of  all 
the  rites  in  the  Church,  is  confined  to  one  people,  one 
language,  and  one  alphabet.  It  is,  if  anything,  more 
exclusive  than  Judaism  of  old.  Outer  ntes  are  more 
widely  extended  in  every  way:  the  Roman  Rite  is 
spread  throughout  Latm,  Teutonic,  and  Slavic 
peoples,  and  it  even  has  two  languages,  the  Latin  and 
the  Ancient  Slavonic,  and  two  alphabets,  the  Roman 
and  the  Glagolitic,  in  which  its  ritual  is  written;  the 
Greek  or  Byzantine  Rite  extends  among  Greek, 
Slavic,  Latin,  and  Syrian  peoples,  and  its  services  are 
celebrated  in  Greek,  Slavonic,  Rumanian,  and  Arabic 
with  service-booka  in  the  Greek,  Cyrillic,  Latin,  and 
Arabic  alphabets.  But  the  Armenian  Rite,  whether 
Catholic  or  Gregorian,  is  confined  exclusively  to  per- 
sons of  the  Armenian  race,  and  employs  the  ancient 
Armenian  language  and  alphabet.  The  history  and 
origin  of  the  race  have  been  given  m  the  article  Ab- 
iiENiA,  but  a  word  may  be  said  of  the  language  (Hayk, 
as  it  is  called),  and  its  use  in  the  liturgy.   The  major- 


ity of  the  AnnenianB  were  converted  to  Christian]^ 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  a  man  of  noble 
family,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Armenia  in  302  (see 
Gregobt  the  Illuminator).  So  thoroughly  was 
his  work  effected  that  Armenia  alone  of  the  ancient 
nations  converted  to  Cluristianity  has  preserved  no 
pagan  Uterature  antedating  .the  Christian  literature 
of  the  people:  pa^m  works,  if  they  ever  existed,  seem 
to  nave  perished  in  the  ardour  of  the  Armenians  for 
Christian  thought  and  expression.  The  memory  of 
St.  Gregory  is  so  revered  that  the  Armenians  who  are 
opposed  to  union  with  the  Holy  Sm  ttJce  pride  in 
calling  themselves  "Gregorians",  implying  that  they 
keep  the  faith  taught  by  St.  Gregory.  Hence  it  is 
usual  to  call  the  dissidents  "Gregorians",  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Uniat  Catholics.  At  first 
the  language  of  the  Christian  liturgy  in  Armenia  was 
Syriac,  but  later  they  discarded  it  for  their  own  tongue, 
and  translated  all  the  services  into  Armenian,  \^ch 
was  at  first  written  in  Syriac  or  Persian  lettos. 
About  400  St.  Mesrob  invented  the  present  ArmeniaB 
alphabet  (except  two  final  letters  which  were  added 
in  the  year  1200),  and  their  language,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  has  been  written  in  that  alphabet  ever 
since.  Mesrob  also  translated  the  New  Testament 
into  Armenian  and  revised  the  entire  liturgy.  The 
Armenians  in  their  church  life  have  led  fwnost  as 
checkered  an  existence  as  they  have  in  their  national 
life.  At  first  they  were  in  full  communion  witli  the 
UnivNsal  Church.  They  were  bitterly  mipoeed  to 
Nestorianism,  and,  when  in  451  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  condemned  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches,  they 
seceded,  holding  the  opinion  that  such  a  definition  was 
sanctioning  Nestorianism,  and  have  since  remained 
separated  from  and  hostile  to  the  Greek  Church  of 
Constantinople.  In  1054  the  Greeks  seceded  in  turn 
from  unity  with  the  Roman  Church,  and  nearly 
three  centuries  later  the  Armenians  became  reconciled 
with  Rome,  but  the  union  lasted  only  a  brief  period. 
Breaking  away  from  unity  again,  the  majority  formed 
a  national  church  which  agrees  neither  with  the  Greek 
nor  the  Roman  Church;  a  minority^  recruited  by  con- 
verts to  union  with  the  Holy  See  m  the  seventeenth 
centurj^  remained  united  Armenian  Catholics. 

The  Mass  and  the  whole  liturgy  of  the  Armenian 
Church  is  said  in  Ancient  Armenian,  which  differs 
considerably  from  the  modem  tongue.  The  lan- 
guage is  an  offshoot  of  the  Iranian  branch  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family  of  langusjges,  and  probably  found 
its  earliest  written  expression  in  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions; it  is  unlike  the  Semitic  languages  im- 
mediately surrounding  it.  Among  its  peculiarities 
are  twelve  regular  declensions  and  eight  irr^ular 
declensions  of  nouns  and  five  conjugations  of  the 
verbs,  while  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
postpositions  and  the  like.  It  abounds  in  consonants 
and  guttural  sounds;  the  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
in  Annenian  will  suffice  as  an  example:  "Hair  mier, 
vor  herghins  ies,  surp  i^tzi  anun  ko^  ie^iastze 
arkautiun  ko,  i^itzin  gamk  ko,  vorbes  hiergmns  iev 
hergri,  zhatzmier  hanabazort  dur  miez  aissor,  iev  tog 
miez  ezbardis  mier,  vorbes  iev  mek  togumk  merotz 
bardabanatz,  iev  mi  danir  zmez  i  porsutiun,  ailperghea 
i  chare."  The  language  is  written  from  left  to  right, 
like  Greek,  Latin,  or  English,  but  in  an  alphabet  of 
thirty-eight  peculiar  letters  which  are  dissimilar  in 
form  to  anything  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  alphabet,  and 
are  arranged  in  a  most  perplexing  order.  For  in- 
stance, the  Armenian  ^pnabet  starts  off  with  a,  p, 
A;,  (,  z,  etc.,  and  ends  up  with  the  letter  /.  It  may  also 
be  .noted  that  the  Annenian  has  changed  the  con- 
sonantal values  of  most  of  the  ordinary  sounds  in 
Christian  names;  thus  George  becomes  Kevork; 
Sergius,  Sarkis;  Jacob,  Hagop;  Joseph,  Hovsep; 
Gregory,  Krikori;  Peter,  Bedros,  and  so  on.  The 
usud  clan  addition  of  the  word  "son"  (ian)  to  most 
Armenian  family  names,  something  like  tihe  use  of 
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ntae  in  the  Gaelic  languages,  renders  usual  Armenian 
nam^p  easv  of  identification  (e.  g.,  Azarian,  Hagopian, 
Rubian.  i&ohrabian^  etc.)- 

The  book  oontaming  the  regulations  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments,  analogous  to  the 
Greek  Euchologion  or  the  Roman  Ritual,  is  called 
the  "Mashdotz'',  after  the  name  of  its  compiler  St. 
Mesrob,  who  was  sumamed  Mashdotz.  He  arranged 
and  compiled  the  five  great  liturgical  books  useain 
the  Armenian  Church:  (1)  the  Breviary  (Zhamakirk) 
or  Book  of  Hours;  (2)  The  Directory  (Tzutzak)  or 
Calendar,  containing  the  fixed  festivals  of  the  year: 
(3)  The  Liturgy  (Pataragakirk)  or  Missal,  arranged 
and  enriched  also  by  John  Mantaguni;  (4)  The  Book 
of  Hymns  (Dagaran),  arranged  for  the  principal  great 
feasts  of  the  year;  (5)  The  Ritual  or  "Mashdotz", 
mentioned  above.  A  peculiarity  about  the  Armenian 
Church  is  that  the  majority  of  great  feasts  falling  upon 
weekdays  are  celebrated  on  the  Sunday  immediately 
following.   The  great  festivals  of  the  Christian  year 


are  divided  by  ue  Armenians  into  five  classes:  (1) 
Easter;  (2)  feasts  which  fall  on  Sunday,  such  as  Palm 
Sunday,  Pentecost,  etc. :  (3)  feasts  which  are  observed 
on  the  days  on  which  wey  occur:  the  Nativity, 
Epiphany,  Circumcision,  Presentation,  and  Annun- 
ciation; (4)  feasts  which  are  transferred  to  the  follow- 
ing Sunday:  Transfiguration,  Immaculate  Conception, 
Nativity  B.  V.  M.,  Assumption,  Holy  Cross,  feasts 
of  the  Apostles,  etc.;  (5)  other  feasts,  which  are  not 
observed  at  all  unless  they  can  be  transferred  to 
Sunday.  The  Gr^rian  Armenians  observe  the 
Nativity,  Epiphany,  and  Baptism  of  Our  Lord  on  the 
same  day^  (6  January),  but  the  Catholic  Armenians 
c/beerve  Christmas  on  25  December  and  the  Epiphany 
on  6  January,  and  they  observe  many  of  the  other 
feasts  of  Our  Lord  on  the  days  on  which  they  actually 
fall.  The  principal  fasts  are:  (1)  Lent;  (2)  the  Fast 
of  Nineveh  for  two  weeks,  one  month  before  the  com- 
mencement of  Lent — in  reality  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  Lenten  fast,  now  commemorated  only  in 
name  by  our  Septu^gesima,  Sexagesima,  and  Quin- 
quagesima  Sundays;  (3)  the  week  following  PentMost. 
The  dajrs  of  abstinence  the  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  throughout  the  year  With  certain  exceptions 
(e.  g.,  durinf^  the  week  after  the  Nativity,  Easter,  and 
the  Assumption) .  In  the  Armenian  Church  Saturday 
is  observed  as  the  Sabbath,  commemorating  the  Old 
Law  and  the  creation  of  man,  and  Sunday  as  the 
Lord's  Day  of  Resurrection  and  rejoicing,  commem- 
orating the  New  Law  and  the  redemption  .of  man. 
Most  of  the  saints'  days  are  dedicated  to  Armenian 
saints  not  commemorated  in  other  lands,  but  the 
Armenian  Catholics  in  Galicia  and  Transylvania  use 
the  Gregorian  (not  the  Julian)  Calendar  and  have 
many  Roman  saints'  days  and  feasts  added  to  their 
ancient  ecclesiastical  year. 

In  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  church  building 
for  worship  the  Armenian  Rite  differs  both  from  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin.  While  the  Armenian  Qiuroh 
was  in  communion  with  Rome,  it  seems  to  have  united 
many  Roman  practices  in  its  ritual  with  those  that 
were  in  accord  with  the  Greek  or  Byzantine  forms. 
The  church  building  may  be  divided  into  the  sanctuary 
and  church  proper  (choir  and  nave.)  The  sanctuary 
is  a  platform  raised  above  the  general  level  of  the 
church  and  reached  by  four  or  more  steps.  The  altar 
is  always  erected  in  tne  middle  of  it,  and  it  is  again  a 
few  Bbepe  higgler  than  the  level  of  the  sanctuuy.  It 
is  perhaps  possible  that  the  Armenians  ori^nally 
used  an  altai^-screen  or  iconostasis,  like  that  of  the 
Greek  churches,  but  it  has  long  since  disappeared. 
StQl  they  do  not  use  the  open  altar  like  the  Latin 
Church.  Two  curtains  are  hung  before  the  sanc- 
tuary :  a  large  double  curtain  hangs  before  its  entrance, 
extending  completely  across  the  space  like  the  Roman 
chancel  rail,  and  is  so  drawn  as  to  conceal  the  altar, 
the  priest,  and  the  deacons  at  certain  parts  of  Uie 


Mass;  the  second  and  smaller  curtain  is  used  merely  to 
separate  the  priest  from  the  deacons  and  to  cover  the 
altar  after  service.  E!ach  curtain  opens  on  both  sides, 
and  ordinarily  is  drawn  back  from  the  middle.  The 
second  curtam  is  not  much  used.  The  iise  of  these 
curtains  is  ascribed  to  the  year  340,  when  they  were 
remiired  by  a  canon  formulated  by  Bi8V>P  Macarius 
of  Jerusalem.  Upon  the  altar  are  usually  the  Missal, 
the  Book  of  Gospels,  a  croes  upon  which  the  image  <h 
Our  Lord  is  painted  or  engraved  in  low  relief,  ana  two 
or  more  candles,  which  are  lighted  as  in  the  Roman 
use.  The  Blessed  Sacrament  is  usually  reserved  in  a 
tabernacle  on  the  altar,  and  a  small  lainp  kept  bum- 
in^  there  at  all  times.  In  the  choir,  usually  enclosed 
within  a  low  iron  railing,  the  singers  and  priests  stand 
in  lines  while  singing  or  reciting  the  Office.  In  the 
East,  the  worshipper,  upon  entering  the  nave  of  the 
church,  usually  takes  off  his  shoes,  just  as  the  Moham- 
medans do,  for  the  Armenian  founds  this  practice  upon 
Ex.,  iii,  5;  this  custom  is  not  followed  m  the  United 
States,  nor  do  the  Armenians  there  sit  cross-legged 
upon  the  floor  in  their  churches,  as  they  do  in  Asia. 

The  administration  of  the  sacraments  is  marked 
^  some  ceremonies  unlike  those  of  the  Roman  m 
Greek  Churches,  and  by  some  which  are  a  composite 
of  the  two.  In  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  the  priest 
meets  the  child  carried  in  the  arms  of  the  nurse  at 
the  church  door,  and,  while  reciting  Psalms  li  and 
cxxx,  takes  two  threads  (one  white  and  the  other 
red)  and  twists  them  into  a  cord,  which  he  afterwards 
blesses.  Usually  the  godfather  goes  to  confession 
before  the  bi^itism,  in  order  that  he  may  fulfil  his 
duties  in  the  state  of  grace.  The  exorcisms  and 
renunciations  then  take  place,  and  the  recital  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  and  the  answers  to  the  responses 
follow.  The  baptismal  water  is  blessed,  the  anoint- 
ing with  oil  performed,  the  prayers  for  the  catechumen 
to  De  baptized  are  said,  and  then  the  child  is  stripped. 
The  priest  takes  the  child  and  holds  it  in  the  font 
so  that  the  body  is  in  the  water,  but  the  head  is  out, 
and  Uie  baptism  takes  place  in  this  manner:  "N., 
the  servant  of  God  coming  into  the  state  of  a  catechu- 
men and  thence  to  that  of  baptism,  is  now  baptised 
by  me,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  [here  he  pours  a 
handful  of  water  on  the  head  of  the  child],  and  of  the 
Son  [here  he  pours  water  as  before],  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  [here  he  pours  a  third  handful]".  After  this 
the  priest  dips  the  child  thrice  under  the  water, 
saying  on  each  occasion:  "Thou  art  redeemed  by  the 
bloocTof  Christ  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  by  receiving 
the  liberty  of  sonship  of  the  Heavenly  FVtther,  and 
beoomiiw  a  co-heir  with  Christ  and  a  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  Then  the  child  is  washed 
and  clothed  again,^  generally  with  a  new  and  beautiful 
robe,  and  the  priest  when  washing  the  child  says: 
"Ye  that  were  baptised  in  Christ,  have  put  on  Chnst, 
Alleluia.  And  ye  that  have  been  illumined  by  God 
the  Father,  may  the  Holy  Ghost  rejoice  in  you. 
Alleluia."  Then  the  passage  of  the  .Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  relating  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  the  Jordan 
is  read,  and  the  rite  thus  completed. 

The  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  is  conferred  by 
the  priest  immediately  after  baptism,  although  the 
Catholic  Armenians  sometimes  reserve  it  for  the 
bishop.  The  holy  chrism  is  applied  by  the  priest 
to  the  forehead,  eyes,  ears,_  nose^  mouth,  palms, 
heart,  spine,  and  feet,  each  time  with  a  reference  to 
the  seal  of  the  Spirit,  finally,  the  priest  lays  his 
hand  upon  and  makes  the  ngn  of  the  cross  on  the 
child's  forehead  saying:  "Peace  to  thee,  saved 
through  God."  When  the  confirmation  is  thus 
finished,  the  priest  binds  the  child's  forehead  with  the 
red  and  white  string  which  he  twisted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  baptism,  and  fastens  it  at  the  end  with  a 
small  cross.  Then  he  gives  two  candles,  one  red 
and  one  green,  to  the  ^xlfather  and  has  the  child 
brought  up  to  the  altar  where  Communion  is  given 
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to  it  by  a  small  drop  of  the  Sacred  Blood,  or.  if  it 
be  not  at  the  time  of  Mass,  by  taking  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  from  the  Tabernacle  and  signing  the 
mouth  of  the  child  with  it  in  the  form  of  the  eroes, 
saying  in  either  case:  "The  plenitude  of  the  Holy 
Ghost";  if  the  candidate  be  an  adult,  full  Commu- 
nion is  administered,  and  there  the  confirmation  is 
ended.  The  formula  of  absolution  in  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance  is:  "May  the  merciful  God  have  mercy 
upon  you  and  grant  you  the  pardon  of  all  your  sins, 
both  confessed  and  forgotten;  and  I  by  virtue  of  my 
order  of  priesthood  and  in  force  of  the  power  granted 
by  the  Divine  Command:  Whosesoever  sins  you 
remit  on  earth  they  are  remitted  unto  them  in  heaven; 
throu^  that  same  word  I  absolve  you  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  sin,  by  thought,  word  and  deed,  in  the 
name  of  the  Fatherj  and  m  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  I  agam  restore  you  to  the  sacraments 
of  the  Holy  Church;  whatsoever  good  you  shall  do, 
shall  be  counted  to  you  for  merit  and  for  glory  in  the 
life  to  come.  May  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  God,  which  He  shed  upon  the  cross  and  which 
delivered  human  nature  from  hell,  deliver  you  from 
your  sins.  Amen."  As  a  rule  Armenians  are  ex- 
horted to  make  their  confession  and  commimion  on 
at  least  five  davs  in  the  year:  the  so-called  Daghavork 
or  feasts  of  Tabernacles,  i.  the  ^iphan^,  Easter, 
TransfiKuration,  Assmnption,  and  Exaltation  of  the 
Holy  &OBB.  The  first  two  festivals  are  obligatory, 
and,  if  an  Armenian  n^lects  his  daty,  he  mcurs 
excommunication.  The  Sacrament  of  Ebrtreme  Unc- 
tion (or  "Unction  with  Oil",  as  it  is  called)  is  sup- 
posed to  be  administered  by.  seven  priests  in  the 
ancient  form,  but  practically  *it  is  penformed  by  a 
single  priest  on  most  occasions.  The  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  lips,  hands,  feet,  and  heart  of  the  sick  man  are 
anointed,  with  tnis  form:  "I  anoint  thine  eyes  with 
holy  oil,  80  that  whatever  sin  thou  mayst  have  com- 
mitted through  thy  sight,  thou  mayst  be  saved  there- 
from by  the  anointing  of  this  oil,  through  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ",  and  with  a  similar  r^- 
erence  to  the  other  members  anointed. 

The  Divine  Liturgy  or  Mass  is  of  course  the  chief 
rite  among  the  Armenians,  whether  Catholic  or 
Gregorian,  and  it  is  celebrated  with  a  form  and  cere- 
monial which  partakes  in  a  measure  both  of  the  Roman 
and  Byzantine  rites.  As  we  have  said,  the  curtains 
are  used  instead  of  the  altar-rail  or  iconostasis  of 
those  rites,  and  the  vestments  foe  also  peculiar. 
The  Armenians,  like  the  Latins,  use  unleavened 
bread,  in  the  form  of  a  wafer  or  small  thin  roimd  cake, 
for  consecration;  but  like  the  Greeks  they  prefMire 
many  wafers,  and  those  not  used  for  consecration 
in  the  Mass  are  given  afterwards  to  the  people  as 
the  antidoron.  Tae  wine  used  must  be  solely  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  best  grap^  obtainable.  In  the 
Gregorian  churches  Communion  is  given  to  the  people 
under  both  species,^  the  Host  being  (Upped  in  thechauce 
before  delivering  it  to  the  communicant,  but  in  the 
Qntholic  churches  Communion  is  now  given  only  in 
one  species,  that  of  the  Body,  althou^  there  is  no 
express  prohibition  against  the  older  form.  On 
Christinas  Eve  and  ElMter  Eve  the  Armenians  cele- 
brate Mass  in  the  evening;  Uie  Mass  then  begins 
with  the  curtains  drawn  whilst  the  introductory 
psalms  and  prophecies  are  sung,  but,  at  the  moment 
the  great  feast  is  announced  in  the  Introit,  the  cur- 
tains are  withdrawn  and  the  altar  appears  with  full 
illumination.  During  Lent  the  altar  remains  entirely 
hidden  by  the  great  curtains,  and  during  all  the  Sun- 
days in  Lent,  except  Palm  Sunday,  Mass  is  cele- 
brated behind  the  drawn  curtains.  A  relic  of  this 
practice  still  remains  in  the  Roman  Rite,  as  shown 
by  the  veilingof  the  images  and  pictures  from  Passion 
Simday  till  Easter  Eve.  The  Armenian  vestments 
for  Mass  are  peculiar  and  mlendid.  The  priest  wears 
a  crown,  exactly  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  bishop's 


mitre,  whidi  is  called  the  Saghanard  or  helmet.  Hub 
is  also  worn  by  the  deacons  attending  on  a  biahop  at 
pontifical  Mass.  The  Armenian  bishops  wear  a 
mitre  almost  identical  in  shape  with  the  Latin  mitre, 
and  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  the  time  of  their 
union  with  Rome  in  the  twelfth  century,  when 
relinquished  the  Greek  form  of  mitre  for  the  priests 
to  wear  in  the  Mass.  The  celebrant  is  first  vested 
with  the  ahapik  or  alb,  which  is  usually  narrower  than 
the  Latin  form,  and  usually  of  linen  (sometimes  of 
silk).  He  then  puts  on  each  of  his  arms  the  bcatpeuu 
or  cuffs,  which  replace  the  Latin  maniple;  then  the 
ourar  or  stole,  which  is  in  one  piece;  Uien  the  goti 
or  girdle,  then  the  varkat  or  anuct,  which  is  a  birge 
embroidered  stiff  collar  with  a  shoulder  covering 
to  it;  and  finalljr  the  ahooehar,  or  chasuble,  ^yidtil  ib 
almost  exactly  like  a  Roman  cope.  If  the  celdmmt 
be  a  bishop,  he  also  wears  the  gonker  or  Greek  epinn 
nation.  The  bishops  carry  a  staff  shf^ped  like  uie 
Latin,  while  the  variabeds  (deans,  or  doctors  of  divin- 
ity; analogous  to  the  Roman  mitred  abbots)  carry 
a  staff  in  the  Greek  form  (a  staff  with  two  intertwined, 
serpents).  No  organs  are  used  in  the  Armenian 
chureh,  but  the  elaborate  vocal  music  of  the  Elastera 
style,  sung  by  choir  and  people,  is  accompanied  by 


two  metauic  instruments,  the  keskoU  and  tinxgm 
(the  first  a  fan  with  small  bells;  the  second  siimlar 
to  cymbals),  both  of  which  are  used  during;  various 
parts  of  the  Mass.  The  deacon  wears  menuy  an  alb 
and  a  stole  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Roman  Rite. 
The  Bubdeacons  and  lower  clergy  wear  simply  the  alb. 

The  Armenian  Mass  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts:  Preparation,  Anaphora  or  Canon,  and  Con- 
clusion. The  first  and  preparatory  portion  extends 
as  far  as  the  Preface,  when  the  catechumens  are 
directed  by  the  deacon  to  leave.  The  Canon  com- 
mences with  the  conclusion  of  the  Preface  and  ends 
with  the  Communion.  As  soon  as  the  priest  is 
robed  in  his  vestments  he  goes  to  the  altar,  washes 
his  hands  reciting  Psalm  xxvi,  and  then  going  to  the 
foot  of  the  altar  Degins  the  Mass.  After  saying  the 
Intercessory  Prayer,  the  Confiteor  and  the  Absolu- 
tion, which  is  given  .with  a  crucifix  in  hand,  he  re- 
cites Psalm  xlii  (Introibo  ad  altare),  and  at  every  two 
verses  ascends  a  step  of  the  altar.  After  he  has 
intoned  the  prayer  "In  the  tabernacle  of  holiness", 
the  curtains  are  drawn,  and  the  choir  sings  the  ap- 
propriate hymn  of  the  day.  Meanwhile  the  cele- 
brant behind  the  curtain  prepares  the  bread  on  the 
paten  and  fills  the  chalice,  ready  for  the  oblation. 
When  this  is  done  the  curtains  are  withdrawn  and 
the  altar  incensed.  Then  the  Introit  of  the  day  is 
sung,  then  the  prayers  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  antiphons  of  the  Byiantine 
Rite,  while  the  proper  psalms  are  sung  by  the  choir. 
Then  the  deaicon  intones  "Proschume"  (let  us  attend), 
and  elevates  the  book  of  the  gospels,  which  is  in- 
censed as  he  brings  it  to  the  altar,  making  the  little 
Eintrance.  The  choir  then  sings  the  Trisagion 
(Holy  God,  Holy  and  Mighty,  Holy  and  Immortal, 
have  mercy  on  us)  thrice.  The  Gregorians  inter- 
polate after  "Holy  and  Immortal"  some  words  de- 
scriptive of  the  feast  day,  such  as  "who  was  made 
manifest  for  us",  or  "who  didst  rise  from  the  dead", 
but  this  addition  has  been  condemned  at  Rome  as 
being  a  relic  of  the  Patripassian  heresy.  During  the 
Trisagion  the  KeshoU  is  jingled  in  accompaniment. 
Then  the  Greek  Ektene  or  Litany  is  sung,  and  at  its 
conclusion  the  reader  reads  the  Prophecv;  then  the 
Antiphon  b^ore  the  Epistle  is  sung,  and  the  epistle 
of  the  day  read.  At  the  end  of  ^tch  the  choir  re- 
sponds Alleluia.  Then  the  deacon  announces  "  Orthi" 
(stand  up)  and,  taking  the  Gospels,  reads  or  intones 
the  gospel  of  the  day.  Immediately  afterwards,  the 
Armenian  form  'of  the  Nicene  Creed  is  said  or  sung. 
It  differs  from  the  creed  as  said  in  the  Roman  and 
Greek  Churches  in  that  it  has,  "consubstantial  with 
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the  Father  by  whom  all  things  were  made  in  Heaven 
and  in  Earth,  viaiUe  and  inviaUile;  who  for  us  men  and 
our  salvation  came  down  from  Heaven,  was  incarnate 
and  was 'made  man  artd  perfectly  hegoUen  throu^ 
Uie  Holy  Ghoet  of  the  most  Holy  Virgin  Mary;  a« 
aiKumea  frem  her  body,  ttyul,  and  mind,  and  aU  that 
in  man  it,  truly  and  not  fiQuraHuely:"  and  "we  be- 
lieve also  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  n«<  created,  all  pafect, 
who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  (and  the  ^n), 
who  spake  in  the  Law,  in  the  Proph^  and  the  Holy 
\  Oospa,  who  descended  itUo  the  Jordan,  who  ■preached 
Him  who  was  serU,  and  who  dwelt  in  the  SmrUa,"  and 
after  concluding  in  the  ordinary  form  adds  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  by  the  First  Council  of  Nicea: 
"Those  who  say  tiiere  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was 
not,  or  when  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not:  or  that  they 
were  created  out  of  nothing;  or  that  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  of  another  substance  or  that 
they  are  mutable;  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  church 
oondmns."  Then  the  Confession  of  St.  Gr^ry  is 
intoned  aloud,  and  the  Little  Ektene  su^.  l^e  kiss 
of  peace  is  here  given  to  the  clergy.  iSe  deacon  at 
its  close  dismisses  tiie  catechumens,  and  the  choir 
sings  the  Hymn  of  the  Great  Entrance,  when  tiie  bread 
and  wine  are  solemnly  brought  to  the  altar.  "The 
Body  of  oiir  Lord  and  the  Blood  of  our  Redeemer  are 
to  be  before  us.  The  Heavenly  Powoa  invisible 
'  ring  and  proclaim  with  uninterrupted  voice,  Holy, 
Hohr,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts." 

Here  the  curtains  are  drawn,  and  the  priest  takes 
off  his  crown  (or  the  bishop  his  mitre).  The  priest 
incenses  the  holy  gifts  and  again  wasnes  his  hands, 
repeating  Psalm  xxvi  as  before.  After  the  Saluta- 
tion is  simg,  the  catechumens  are  dismissed,  and  the 
Anaphora  or  Canon  begins.  The  Preface  is  said 
secretly,  only  the  concluding  part  being  intoned 'to 
which  the  choir  responds  with  the  S^ctus.  The 
prayer  before  consecration  follows,  with  a  comparison 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Law,  not  found  in  either 
Greek  or  Roman  Rite:  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy;  Thou  art 
in  truth  most  Holy;  who  is  there  who  can  dare  to 
describe  by  words  thy  bounties  which  flow  down  upon 
us  without  measure?  For  Thou  didst  protect  and 
console  our  forefathers,  when  they  had  fallen  in  mn, 
by  means  of  the  prophets,  the  Law,  the  priesthood, 
and  the  offering  of  bmlocks,  showing  forth  that  which 
was  to  come.  And  when  at  length  He  came,  Thou 
didst  tear  in  pieces  the  register  of  oar  sins,  and  didst 
bestow  on  us  Thine  Only  Begotten  Son,  the  debtor 
and  the  debt,  the  victim  and  tne  anointed,  the  Lamb 
and  Bread  of  Heaven,  the  Priest  and  the  Oblation, 
for  He  is  the  distributor  and  is  always  distributed 
amongst  us,  without  being  exhausted.  Bdng  made 
man  tiuly  and  not  apparently,  and  by  union  without 
confusion,  He  was  mcamate  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  Gcod,  and  journeyed  through 
all  the  passions  of  human  life,  sin  only  excepted,  and 
of  His  own  free  will  walked  to  the  cross,  whereby  He 
nve  life  to  the  world  and  wrought  salvation  for  us." 
Then  follow  ibe  actual  words  of  consecration,  which 
are  intoned  aloud.  Then  follow  the  Offering  and  the 
Epiklesis,  which  .differs  slightly  in  the  Gregorian  and 
Catiiolic  form;  the  Gregorian  is:  "whereby  Thou  wilt 
make  the  bread  when  blessed  truly  the  body  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;"  and  the  Catholic 
form:  "whereby  Thou  hast  made  the  bread  when 
blessed  truly  the  Body  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  Aa  there  is  actually  no  blesring  or  oon- 
aecration  after  the  Epiklesis  the  Catholic  form  repre- 
sents the  correct  beh^.  Then  come  the  prayers  for 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  an  intoning  by  the 
deacons  of  the  Commemoration  of  the  Saints,  in 
which  nearly  all  tiie  Armenian  saints  are  mentioned. 
Then  the  deacon  intones  aloud  the  Ascription  of  Pniao 
of  Bishop  Choeroee  the  Great  in  thanks^pving  for  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  After  this  comes  a  long 
ESctene  or  Litany,  and  then  the  Our  Father  is  sung 
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by  the  chohr.  The  celebrant  then  elevates  the  con- 
secrated Host,  saying  "  Holy  things  for  Holy  Persons," 
and  when  the  choir  responds,  he  continues:  "Let  us 
taste  in  holiness  the  holy  and  honourable  Body  and 
Blood  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  who  caine 
down  from  heaven  and  ia  now  distributed  among  us." 
Then  the  choir  sings  antiphons  in  honour  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Body  and  Blood,  and  the  small  curtain  is 
drawn.  The  priest  kisses  the  sacred  Victim,  saying 
"I  confess  and  I  believe  that  Thou  art  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  who  has  borne  the  sins  of  the  world." 
The  Host  is  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  is 
placed  in  the  chalice.  The  choir  sing  the  communion 
hymns  as  appointed;  the  priest  and  tne  clergy  receive 
the  Communion  first,  ana  then  the  choir  and  people. 
The  little  curtain  is  withdrawn  when  the  Communion 
is  given,  and  the  great  curtains  are  drawn  back  when 
the  people  come  up  for  Communion. 

Alter  Communion,  the  priest  puts  on  his  crown  (or 
the  bishop  his  mitre),  and  the  great  curtains  are  again 
drawn.  Thanksgivmg  prayers  are  said  behind  them, 
after  which  the  great  curtuns  are  withdrawn  once 
more,  and  the  priest  holding  the  book  of  gospels  savs 
the  great  prayer  of  peace,  and  blesses  the  people. 
Then  the  deacon  proclaims  "Orthi"  (stand  up)  and 
the  celebrant  reads  the  Last  Gospel,  which  is  nearly 
always  invariable,  being  the  Gospel  of  St.  Jolm,i, 
1  sqq.:  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  etc.";  the 
only  exception  is  from  Easter  to  the  eve  of  Pent«»ost, 
when  they  use  the  Goroel  of  St.  John,  xxi,  15-29,: 
"So  when  they  IumI  dined,  etc."  Then  the  prayer  for 
peace  and  the  "Kyrie  Eldson"  (thrice)  are  said,  the 
final  benediction  is  given,  and  the  priest  retires  from 
the  altar.  Whilst  Psalm  xxxiv  is  recited  or  sung  by 
the  people,  the  blessed  bread  is  distributed.  The 
CathoUc  Aimenians  confine  this  latter  rite  to  high 
festivals  only.  The  chief  editions  of  the  Gre^rian 
Armenian  ^^lssaI8  are  those  printed  at  Constantinople 
(1823,  1844),  Jerusalem  (1841,  1873,  and  1884),  and 
Etschmiadzin  (1873);  the  chief  Catholic  Armenian 
editions  are  those  of  Venice  (1808,  1874,  1895), 
Trieste  (1808),  and  Vienna  (1858,  1884). 

Armenian  Catholies. — ^Armenians  had  come  to  the 
United  States  in  small  numbers  mior  to  1896^  In 
that  and  the  following  year  the  Turkish  massacres 
took  place  throughout  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
large  numbers  of  Armenians  emitted  to  America. 
Among  them  were  many  Armenian  Catholics,  al- 
though these  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  organ- 
ise any  religious  communities  like  their  Gregorian 
brethren.  In  1898  M^  Stephan  Asarian  (Stephen 
X),  then  Catholic  Patriarch  of  Cilicia  of  the  Arme- 
nians, whp  rerided  in  Constantinople,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Cardinal  Ledochowaki,  Prefect  of 
the  Congp«gation  of  the  Propaganda,  and  through 
him  obtain^  the  consent  of  Archbishop  Corrigan  of 
New  York  and  Archbishop  Williams  of  Boston  for 
priests  of  the  Armenian  Rite  to  labour  in  thdr  re- 
spective provinces  for  the  Armenian  Catholics  who 
hiad  come  to  this  country.  He  sent  as  the  first  Ar- 
menian misrionaty  the  Very  Reverend  Archpriest 
Mardiros  Mighirian,  who  hod  been  educated  at  the 
Propaganda  and  the  Armenian  College,  and  arrived 
in  the  United  States  on  Ascension  Day,  11  May,  1899. 
He  at  first  went  to  Boston  where  he  assembled  a  small 
congregation  of  Armenian  Catholics,  and  later  pro- 
ceeded to  New  York  to  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  Catholic  Armenians  in  Manhattan  and  Brook- 
lyn. He  also  established  a  mission  station  in  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts.  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn  the 
Catholics  of  the  Armenian  Rite  are  divided  into  those 
who  speak  Armenian  and  those  who,  coming  from 
places  outside  of  the  historic  Armeniaj  speak  the 
Arabic  language.  At  present  this  missionary  is 
stationed  at  St.  Stephen's  church  in  East  Twenty- 
eighth  Street,  since  large  numbers  of  Armenians  live 
in  that  vicinity,  but  has  another  congregation  undet 
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bis  charge  in  Brooklyn.  All  these  Catholic  Aimeniana 
are  too  poor  to  build  any  church  or  chwel  of  their 
own,  and  use  the  basement  portion  of^  the  Latin 
churches.  Towards  the  end  of  1906  another  Ar- 
menian priest,  Rev.  Manuel  Baaeganian,  commenced 
mission  work  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  and  now  at- 
tends mission  stations  throughout  New  England, 
New  Jersey,  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  In  190S 
Rev.  Hovsep  (Joseph)  Keossajian  settled  in  Law- 
rence, Massachusetts,  and  established  a  chapel  in 
St.  Maiy's  Church.  He  also  ministers  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  Armenian  Catholics  at  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, East  Watertown,  Newton,  Lynn,  Chelsea, 
and  Lowell.  In  1909  Rev.  Moses  Masarian  took 
charpe  of  the  Armenian  mission  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  in  the  cities  throughout  the  west.  None  of  these 
have  been  able  to  ouild  independent  Armenian 
churches,  but  usually  hold  thdr  services  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches.  Besides  the  places  already  men- 
tioned there  are  slender  Armenian  Catholic  congrega- 
tions  at  Haverhill,  Worcester,  Fitcbburg,  Muford, 
Fall  River,  Holyoke,  and  Whiting,  in  Mawachusetts; 
Nashua  and  Manchester,  in  New  Hampshire;  Provi- 
dence, Pawtucket,  and  Central  Falls  in  Rhode 
Iskma;  New  Britain  and  Bridgeport,  in  Connecticut; 
Jersey  City,  West  Hoboken,  and  Newark,  in  New 
Jersey;  and  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  The  number 
of  Catholic  Armenians  in  the  United  States  is  very 
small,  being  estimated  at  about  2000  to  2500  all  told. 
So  many  of  them  reside  among  the  other  Armenians 
and  frequent  their  churches,  that  there  may  be  more 
who  do  not  profess  themsdves  Catholics,  and  purely 
Armenian  chapels  would  doubtless  bring  to  light  many 
whom  the  mission  priests  on  their  rounds  do  not  reach. 

Grefforian  Armenians. — Inasmuch  as  Axmenia  was 
converted  to  the  faith  of  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator, 
the  Armenians  who  are  not  in  union  with  the  Holy 
See  pride  themselves  upon  the  fact  that  they  more 
truly  hold  the  faith  preached  by  St.  Gregory  and  they 
are  accordingly  called  Oregoriana,  nnce  the  wora 
"Orthodox"  would  be  likely  to  confuse  them  with 
the  Greeks.  By  reason  of  the  many  schools  founded 
in  Armenia  and  in  Constantinople  by  American 
Protestant  missionaries,  their  attention  was  turned 
to  America,  and,  when  the  massacres  of  1895-96  took 
nlace,  large  numbers  came  to  the  United  States. 
Many  of  them  belonged  to  the  Protestant  Arm^uan 
Church,  and  identified  themselves  with  the  Con-  • 
gregationalists  or  Presbyterians;  but  the  greater 
number  of  them  belonged  to  the  national  Gregorian 
Church.  In  1889  Rev.  Hovsep  Sarajian,  a  priest 
from  Constantinople,  was  sent  to  the  Armenians  in 
Massachusetts,  and  a  church  which  wps  built  in 
Worcester  in  1891,  is  still  the  headquarters  of  the 
Armenian  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  emigra- 
tion increasing  greatly  after  the  massacresj  Father 
Sarajian  was  reinforced  by  several  other  Armenian 
priests;  in  1898  he  was  made  bishop,  and  in  1903  was 
invested  with  archiepiscopal  authority,  having  Canada 
and  the  United  States  under  his  jurisdiction.  Seven 
great  pastorates  were  oiganized  to  serve  as  the  nuclei 
of  future  dioceses:  at  Worcester,  Boston,  and  Law- 
rence (Massachusetts).  New  York.  Providence  (Rhode 
Island),  Fresno  (Caliiomia),  ana  Chicago  (Illinois). 
To  these  was  added  West  Hoboken  in  1906.  There 
are  numerous  congregations  and  mission  stations  in 
various  cities.  Churches  have  been  built  in  Worces- 
ter, Fresno,  and  West  Hoboken;  in  Boston  and  Prov- 
idence halls  are  rented,  and  in  other  places  arrange- 
ments are  often  made  with  Episcopal  churches  wheire 
thdr  services  are  held.  The  Gregorian  Armenian 
dergy  comprises  the  archbishop,  seven  resident  and 
three  missioaaiy  priests,  while  the  number  of  Gregor- 
ian Armenians  is  given  at  20,000  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  several  Armenian  societies  and  two  Ar- 
menian newspapers,  and  also  Armenian  reading- 
rooms  in  sevoal  places. 
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Tht  Armmian  Ritual  (Veaioe,  1873);  Idem,  ThM  Saered  Rita 
and  Cartmmia  oj  (ht  Armmian  Chunk  (Veoloe,  1888);  Princb 
Maxuouan,  Ui—a  Arwunioa  (Ratiabon  and  New  York,  1908) ; 
FoBTBScirs.  Tht  Armtnian  Church  (London,  1873);  Abdtad- 
lAOonRlAMTB.  ^riMiiian  Liturgv,  Armenian  arid  Bailith  (Lon- 
don, 1887);  BBioaniiUc,  Litwrgia  BatUm  and  Wtttem  (Cnfoid, 
189$;  NiLuo.  JCatouianum  Manualt,  II  (Innabruok,  1897);  U. 
S.  CnuDS  BcBB/LU,  BeHgiout  Bodiu,  pt.  II  (Waihiscton,  1910). 

II.  Btzantinx  or  Greek  Rrra. — ^This  rite, 
reckoning  both  the  Catholic  and  Schismatic  Churches, 
comes  next  in  expansion  through  the  Christian  world 
to  the  Roman  Rite.  It  also  rwks  next  to  the  Roman 
Rite  in  America,  there  being  now  (1911)  about  156 
Greek  Catholic  churches,  and  about  149  Greek 
Orthodox  churches  in  the  United  States.  The 
Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  of  Rusda,  Turkey, 
Rumania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  and  other  places 
where  they  are  loimd,  make  up  a  total  of  about 
120,0(X),000,  while  the  Uniat  Churches  of  the  same 
rite,  the  Greek  Catholics  in,Austria,  Hungary,  Italy. 
Bulgaria,  Asia,  and  elsewhere,  amount  to  upwards  of 
7,500,000.  The  Byzantine  Rite  has  alr^uly  been 
fully  described  [see  ConbtantinopIiB,  The  Rttb  of; 
Grbbk  Rites;  Orthodox  Chubch;  Autab  (in 
THE  Greek  Church);  Abchimandritb;.Epiki.bsib; 
EucHoiiOoioN:  IcoNoeTASis],  as  well  as  the  or- 
guiization  ana  development  of  the  various  churches 
using  the  Greek  or  Byzantine  Rite  (see  Eastern 
Churches;  Greek  Church;  Russia).  Unlike  the 
Armenian  Rite,  it  has  not  beien  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular people  or  language,  but  has  spread  over  the 
entire  Christian  Orient  among  the  Slavic,  Rumanian, 
and  Greek  populations.  As  regards  jurisdiction  and 
authority,  it  has  not  been  united  and  homogeneous 
like  the  Roman  Rite,  nor  has  it,  like  the  Latin 
Church,  been  uniform  in  language,  calendar,  or  par- 
ticular customs,  although  the  same  general  teaching, 
ritual,  and  observances  have  been  followed.  The 
principal  languages  in  which  the  liturgy  of  the  Greek 
Rite  IS  celebrated  are  (1)  Greek;  (2)  Slavonic;  (3) 
Arabic,  and  (4)  Rumanian.  It  is  also  celebrated  in 
Georgian  by  a  small  and  ^^inlinia^liI|g  number  of  wor- 
shippers, and  sometimes  experimentally  in  a  number 
of  modern  tongues  for  missionary  purposes;  but,  as 
this  latter  use  has  never  been  approved,  the  four 
languages  named  above  may  be  considered  the  official 
ones  of  tiie  Bysantine  Rite.  A  portion  of  the  populsr- 
tion  of  all  the  nations  which  use  this  rite,  follow  it  in 
union  with  the  Holy  See,  and  these  have  by  their 
union  placed  the  Bysantine  Rite  in  the  position  which 
it  occupied  before  the  schism  of  1054.  Thus,  the 
Russians,  Bulgarians,  and  Servians,  who  are  schis- 
matic, use  the  Old  Slavonic  in  their  church  bookstand 
services;  so  likewise  do  the  Catholic  Ruthenians, 
Butearians,  and  Servians.  Likewise  the  Rumanians 
of  ]  iumania  and  Transylvania,  who  are  schismatic, 
use  the  Rumanian  language  in  the  Greek  Rite;  but 
the  Rumanians  of  Transylvania,  who  are  Catholic, 
do  the  same.  The  Orthodox  Greeks  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  use  the  orinnal  Greek  of  their  rite;  but  the 
Itfdo-Greeks  of  Ittuy  and  Sicily  and  the  Greeks  of 
Constantinople,  who  are  Catholic,  use  it  also.  The 
Syro-Arabians  of  Syria  and  Etprp^t  ^  schis- 
matic, use  the  Arabic  in  the  Greek  Rite;  but  the 
Catholic  Melchites  likewise  use  it. 

The  numerous  emigrants  from  these  countries  to 
America  have  brought  with  them  their  Byzantine 
Rite  with,  all  its  local  peculiarities  and  its  language. 
In  some  respects  the  environment  of  a  people  pro- 
fessing the  Greek  Rite  in  union  with  the  Holy  See 
but  in  close  touch  with  their  countrymen  of  the  Roman 
Rite  has  tended  to  change  in  unimportant  particulars 
several  of  the  ceremonies  and  sometimes  particular 

Shrases  of  the  rite  (see  Italo-Greeks;  Melchites; 
Luthenian  Rite),  but  not  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  various  Schismatic  Churches  have  changed  the 
language  and  cerenutnies  in  their  several  national 
Churches.   Where  this  has  occurred  in  the  Greek 
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Churches  united  with  the  Holy  See,  it  has  been  fiercely 
denounced  aa  latiniring,  but,  where  it  has  occurred 
in  Russia,  Bulgaria,  or  Syria,  it  is  merely  regarded  by 
the  same  denouncers  as  a  mere  expression  of  na- 
tionalism. There  is  in  the  aggregate  a  larger  nimiber. 
of  Catholics  of  the  Byzantine  Rite  in  America  than 
of  the  Orthodox.  The  chief  nationalities  there  which 
are  Catholic  are  the  Ruth^ans,  Rumanians,  Mel- 
diites,  and  Italo-Greeks;  the  principal  Orthodox 
ones  are  the  Ruanana,  Greeks,  Syro-Arabians,  Ser- 
vians, Rumanians.  Bulgarians,  and  Albtmians.  The 
histonr  and  estabUdiment  of  each  of  these  has  been 
already  given  (see  Gbeek  Catholics  in  Aiobbica; 
Greek  Obthodox  Chttrch  in  Amebica).  As  emi- 
gration from  those  lands  increases  daily,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  those  rites  are  increasing  in  numbers 
and  prosperity,  a  still  wider  expansion  of  the  Greek 
Rite  in  the  United  States  m^r  be  expected.  Al- 
ready the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  mts  a  strong 
hierarchy,  an  ecclenastical  seminary,  and  monas- 
teries, supported  chiefly  by  the  Holy  e^od  and  the 
Orthodox  Misrionaiy  Society  of  Riusia,  and  much 
proselytizing  is  carried  on  among  the  Greek  Catho- 
lics. The  latter  are  not  in  such  a  favourable  position; 
tiicy  have  no  home  governmental  support,  but  have 
had  to  build  and  equip  Uidr  own  mstitutions  out 
of  thdr  own  slender  means.  The  Holy  See  has  pro- 
vided a  bishop  for  them,  but  the  Russians  have  stirred 
up  diaaenfflons  and  made  his  pomtion  as  difficult  as 
possible  among  his  own  people.  The  Hellenic  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  expects  soon  to  have  its  own  Greek 
bi^op,  and  the  Servians  and  Rumanians  also  expect  a 
bishop  to  be  appointed  by  their  home  authorities. 

III.  Maronitb  Rite. — The  Maronite  is  one  of  the 
Syrian  rites  and  has  been  closely  asnmilated  in  the 
Qiurcb  to  the  Roman  Rite  (see  Mabonites).  Un- 
like the  Svro-Chaldean  or  the  Sjno-Catholic  rites, 
for  they  all  use  the  Syriac  language  in  the  Mass  and 
liturgT,  it  has  not  kept  the  old  forms  intact,  but  has 
mod^ed  itself  more  and  more  upon  the  Roman  Rite. 
Among  all  the  Eastern  rites  wmch  are  now  in  com- 
munion with  the  Holy  See,  it  alone  has  no  Schismatic 
rite  of  corresponding  form  and  language,  but  is 
wholly  united  and  Catholic,  thereby  differing  also 
from  the  other  Syrian  rites.  The  liturgical  language 
is  the  ancient  Svriac  or  Aramaic,  and  we  Maronites. 
as  well  as  all  other  rites  who  use  Syriac,  take  especial 
pride  in  the  fact  that  the^  celebrate  the  Mass  in  the 
very  language  which  Chnst  spoke  while  He  was  on 
earth,  as  evidenced  by  some  fragments  of  His  very 
words  still  preserved  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Gospels  (e. 
g.  inMatt.,xxvii,  46,andMark,v,41).  The  Syriac  is 
a  Semitic  language  closely  related  to  the  Hebrew,  and 
is  sometimes  called  Aramaic  from  the  Hebrew  word 
Aram  (Northern  Syria).  As  the  use  <A  Ancient 
Hebrew  died  out  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the 
Syriac  or  Aramaic  took  its  place,  very  much  as 
Italian  has  supplanted  Latin  tnroughout  the  Italian 
peninsula.  This  was  substantially  the  situation  at 
the  time  of  Christ's  iteaching  and  the  foundation  gf 
the  early  Church.  Syriac  is  now  a  dead  language, 
and  in  the  Maronite  service  and  liturgy  beairs  the 
same  relation  to  the  vernacular  Arabic  as  the  Latin 
in  the  Roman  Rite  does  to  the  modem  languages  of  the 
people.  It  is  written  with  a  peculiar  alpnabet,  reads 
from  right  to  left  like  the  Hebrew  or  Arabic  languages, 
but  its  letters  are  imlike  the  current  alphabets  of 
dtber  of  these  languages.  To  simplifv  the  Maronite 
Missals,  Brevitury,.  and  other  service  books,  the  ver- 
nacular Arabic  is  often  employed  for  the  rubrics  and 
for  maa^  of  the  best-known  prayers;  it  is  written,  not 
in  Arabic  characters,  but  in  Svriac,  and  this  mingled 
language  and  alphabet  is  called  Kanhuni.  The  Epis- 
tle, Go^l,  Creed,  and  Pater  Noster  are  nearly  always 
given  in  Kaishuni,  instead  of  the  original  Arabic. 

The  form  of  the  liturgy  or  Mass  is  that  of  St. 
Jamea,  so  called  because  oiUie  tradition  that  it  oii|^ 


inated  with  St.  James  the  Less,  Apostie  and  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  type  form  of  the  Syriac  Rite, 
but  the  Maronite  Use  has  accommodated  it  more  ana 
more  to  the  Roman.  This  form  of  the  Liturgy  of 
St.  James  constitutes  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass, 
which  is  always  said  in  the  same  manner,  merely 
changing  the  epistles  and  gospels  according  to  the 
Christian  year.  But  the  Syrians,  whether  of  the 
Maronite,  Syrian,  Catholic,  or  S^sm><7haldaio  rite, 
have  the  peculiarity  (not  found  m  other  liturgies) 
of  inserting  different  anaphoras  or  canons  of  tiie  Mass, 
comix>8ed  at  various  times  by  different  Syrian  saints; 
these  change  according  to  the  feast  celebrated, 
somewhat  smalogously  to  the  Preface  in  the  Roman 
Rite.  The  principal  anaphoras  or  canons  of  the 
Mass  used  by  the  Maronites  are:  (1)  the  An^hora 
according  to  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and 
Roman  Church,  the  Mother  of  all  the  Churches; 
(2!)  the  Anaphora  of  St.  Peter,  the  Head  of  the  Apos- 
tles; (3)  the  Anaphora  of  the  Twelve  Apostles;  (4) 
the  Anaphora  of  St.  James  the  Apostle,  brother  of 
the  Lord;  (5)  the  Anaphora  of  St.  John  the  Apostle 
and  Evangelist:  (6)  the  Anaphora  of  St.  Mark  the 
Evangelist;  (7)  the  Anaphora  of  St.  Xystus,  the 
Pope  of  Rome;  (8)  the  Anaphora  of  St.  John  sui^ 
named  Maro,  from  whom  thev  derive  thdr  name; 
(9)  the  Anapnora  of  St.  John  Chrysostom;  (10)  the 
Anaphora  of  St.  Baml;  (11)  the  Anaphora  of  St. 
Cyril;  (12)  the  Anaphora  of  St.  Dionysius;  (13)  the 
Anaphora  of  John  of  HarraUj  and  (14)  the  Anaphora 
of  Marutha  of  Tagrith.  Besides  these  th^  have  also 
a  form  of  liturgy  of  the  Presanctified  for  Good  Friday, 
after  the  Roman  custom.  Frequent  use  of  incense 
is  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  Maronite  Mass,  and 
not  even  in  low  Mass  is  the  incense  omitted.  In 
their  form  of  church  building  the  Maronites  have 
nothing  special  like  the  Greeks  with  their  iconostans 
and  Bauare  altar,  or  the  Armenians  with  their  cur- 
tains, out  build  their  churches  very  much  as  Latins 
do.  While  the  sacred  vestments  are  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  of  the  Roman  Church,  in 
some  respects  they  approach  the  Greek  form.  The 
alb,  the  girdle,  and  the  maniple  or  cuffs  on  each  hand, 
a  peculiar  form  of  amict,  the  stole  (sometimes  in 
Greek  and  sometimes  in  Roman  form),  and  the  or- 
dinary Roman  chasuble  make  up  the  vestments  worn 
by  the  priest  at  Mass.  Bishops  use  a  cross,  mitre, 
and  stw  of  the  Roman  form.  The  sacred  vessels 
used  on  the  altar  are  the  cHalice,  paten  or  disk,"  and 
a  small  star  or  asterisk  to  cover  the  consecrated  Host. 
They,  like  us,  use  a  small  cross  or  crucifix,  with  a 
long  silken  banneret  attached,  for  giving  the  blessingi. 
The  Maronites  use  unleavened  bread  and  have  a 
round  host,  as  in  the  Roman  Rite, 

The  Maronite  Mass  commences  with  the  ablution 
and  vesting  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Then,  standing 
at  the  noddle  of  the  sanctuary,  the  priest  recites 
Psalm  xlu,  "Introibo  ad  altare",  moving  his  head  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  He  then  ascends  the  altar, 
takes  the  censer  and  incenses  both  the'imcovered 
chalice  and  paten,  then  takes  up  the  Host 
and  has  it  incensed,  puts  it  on  the  paten  and 
has  the  corporals  and  veils  incensed.  He  next 
pours  wine  in  the  chalice,  adding  a  little  water,  and 
then  incenses  it  and  covers  both  host  and  chalice 
with  the  proper  veils.  Then,  going  again  to  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  he  says  aloud  the  first  prayer  in  Arabic, 
which  is  followed  by  an  antiphon.  The  strange 
Eastern  music,  with  its  harsh  sounds  and  quidc 
changes,  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  Maronite  Rite. 
The  altar,  the  elements,  the  ctergy't  servers,  and 
people  are  incensed,  and  the  Kyrie  Eldson  (Kurrili- 
Bon)  and  the  "Holy  God,  Holy  strong  one  etc." 
are  sun^  by  choir  and  people.  Then  comes  the  Pater 
Noster  m  Arabic,  witn  the  response:  "For  thine  is 
the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glo^,  world 
without  end,  Amem."   The  celebrant  and  deaecm 
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Intone  the  Synapto  for  peace,  which  is  followed  by  a 
short  form  of  the  Glona  in  excelsda:  "Gloiy  be  to 
God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace  and  ^ood  nope  to 
the  sons  <x  men  etc."  The  Phnaniur  is  then  said; 
this  is  an  introductory  prayer,  and  always  comes, 
before  the  Sedro,  which  is  a  prayer  of  praise  said  aloud 
by  the  priest  standing  befot«  the  altar  while  the  censer 
is  swung.  It  is  constructed  by  the  insertion  of  verses 
into  a  more  or  leas  constant  framework,  commemora- 
tive of  the  feast  or  season,  and  seems  to  be  a  survival 
(A  the  old  psalm  verses  with  the  Gloria.  For  in- 
stance, a  tedro  of  Our  Lady  will  commemorate  her 
in  manv  ways,  something  like  our  litany,  but  more 

gtetically  and  at  length :  one  of  Our  Lord  will  celebrate 
im  in  His  nativity,  baptism  eto.  Then  come  ibe 
oommemorations  of  the  Prophets,  the  Apostles,  the 
martyrs,  of  all  the  saints,  and  lastly  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  departed :  "  Be  ye  not  sad,  all  ye  who  sleep 
in  the  dust,  and  id  the  decay  of  your  bodies.  The 
living  Body  which  you  have  eaten  and  the  saving 
Blood  whiim  you  have  drunk,  can  again  vivify  all  ol 
you,  and  clowe  your  bodies  with  fgpry.  O  Christ, 
Who  hast  come  and  given  peace  by  Thy  Blood  to  the 
fadghts  and  the  deptns,  give  rest  to  the  souls  of  Thy 
aervanto  in  the  promiwd  life  everlasting!"  The 
priest  then  prays  for  the  living,  and  makes  special 
mtercession  dv  name  of  those  livmg  or  dead  for  whom 
the  Mass  is  offered.  He  blesses  and  offers  the  sacred 
elements,  in  a  form  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
Offertory  in  the  Roman  Rite.  Another  phrumiun 
and  the  great  Seebv  of  St.  Ephraem  or  St.  James  is 
sidd,  in  wfaidi  the  whole  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  fore- 
shadowed. The  psalm  preparatory  to  the  Epistle 
in  Arabic  is  recited,  and  the  epistle  of  the  day  then 
read.  The  Alleluia  and  gradual  psalm  is  recited, 
the  Boo](.  of  Gospels  incensed,  and  the  Gomel,  also 
in  Arabic,  intoned  or  read.  The  versicles  of  thank»- 
pviag^  for  the  Gospel  are  intoned,  at  several  puts 
of  wmch  the  priest  and  deacon  and  precentor  chant 
in  unison.  The.Nicene  Creed,  said  in  unison  by 
priest  and  deacon,  follows,  and  immediately  after  thie 
celebrant  washes  iiis  hands  saying  Psalm  xxvi.  This 
ends  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass. 

The  Anaphora,  or  Canon  of  the  Mass,  is  then  begun, 
and  varies  according  to  season,  place,  and  celebrant. 
In  the  Anaphora  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Roman 
Church,  which  is  a  tjrpical  one,  the  Mass  proceeds 
with  the  prayers  for  peace  very  much  as  they  stand 
at  the  end  of  the  Roman  Mass:  then  follow  pravers 
of  confession,  adoration,  and  gloiy,  which  conclude 
by  giving  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the  deacon  and  the  other 
clergy.  The  Preface  follows:  "Let  us  lift  up  our 
thoughts,  our  conscience  and  our  hearts  I  9.  They 
are  uted  up  to  Thee,  O  Lord!  P.  Let  us  give 
thanks  to  tne  Lord  in  fear,  and  adore  Him  with 
trembling,  It  is  meet  and  just.  P.  To  Thee, 
O  God  0?  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  O  glorious 
and  holy  King  of  Israel,  for  everl  Q.  Glory  be  to 
the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and 
forever.  World  without  end.  9-  Before  the  ^orious 
and  divine  mysteries  of  our  Redeemer,  with  the 
pleasant  things  which  are  imposed,  let  us  implore 
the  mercy  of  the  LordI  It  is  meet  and  just" 
(and  the  Preface  continues  secretly).  Then  the 
Sanctus  is  sung,  and  the  Consecration  immediately 
follows.  The  words  of  Consecration  are  intoned 
aloud,  the  choir  answering  "Amen".  After  the 
succeeding  prayer  of  commemoration  of  the  Resur- 
rection and  nope  of  the  Second  Coming  and  a  prayer 
for  mercy,  the  Epikleeis  is  said:  "How  tremendous 
is  this  hour  and  how  awful  this  moment,  my  beloved, 
in  which  the  Holy  and  Life-giving  Spirit  comes  down 
from  on  hi^  and  descends  upon  tnis  Eucharist  \duch 
is  placed  m  this  sanctuary  for  our  reconciliation. 
With  silence  and  fear  stand  and  pray!  Salvation  to 
<is  and  the  peace  of  God  the  Father  of  all  of  us.  Let 
us  cry  out  and  say  thrice:  Have  mercy  on  us,  O 


Lord,  and  send  down  the  Holy  and  life^ivin^  Spirit 
upon  us!  Hear  me,  O  LordI  and  let  Thy  living  and 
Holy  Spirit  descend  upon  me  and  upon  this  sacnfice! 
and  so  complete  this  mystery,  that  it  be  the  Body  of 
Christ  our  God  for  our  redemption!"  The  prayers 
for  the  Pope  of  Rome,  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and 
all  the  metropolitans  and  bishops  and  orthodox  pro- 
fessors and  believers  of  the  Catholic  Faith  inun»- 
diately  follow.  This  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  long 
prayer  by  tJie  deacon  for  tranquillity,  peace,  and  the 
commemoration  of  all  the  saints  and  doctors  of  the 
early  Church  and  of  Syria,  including  St.  John  Maro, 
with  the  petition  for  the  dead  at  the  end.  Then  comes 
the  solemn  offering  of  the  Body  and  the  Blood  for 
the  sins  of  priest  and  people,  concluding  with  the 
words:  "Thy  Body  and  Thy  Holy  Blood  are  ihs  way 
which  leads  to  the  Kingdom!"  The  adoration  and 
the  fraction  foUowj  then  the  celebrant  elevates  the 
chalice  together  with  Uie  Host,  and  says:  "O  d»- 
sirable  sacrifice  which  is  offered  for  us!  O  victim  of 
reconciliation,  which  the  Father  obtained  in  Thy  own 
person!  O  Lamb,  Who  wast  the  same  person  as  the 
High  Priest  who  sacrificed!"  Then  ne  genuflects 
and  makes  the  sim  of  the  Cross  over  the  chalice: 
"Behold  the  Blood  which  was  shed  upon  Golgotha 
for  my  redemption;  because  of  it  receive  my  supplica- 
tion". The  "Sanctus  fortis"  is  again  sung,  and  the 
celebrant  lifte  the  Sacred  Body  on  high  and  says: 
"  Holy  things  for  holy  persons,  in  purity  and  holiness! " 
The  fraction  of  the  Host  follows  after  several  prayen, 
and  the  priest  mingles  a  particle  with  the  Blood, 
receives  the  Body  and  the  Blood  himself,  and  gives 
communion  to  the  clergy  and  then  to  the  people. 
When  it  is  finished  he  makes  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
with  the  paten  and  blesses  the  people. 

Then  follow  a  synapte  (litany)  of  thanksgiving, 
and  a  second  signing  of  the  people  with  both  paten 
and  chalice,  after  which  the  priest  consumes  all  the 
remaining  species  saying  afterwards  the  prayers  at 
the  purification  and  ablution.  The  prayer  of  blessing 
and  protection  is  said,  and  the  people  and  choir 
sing:  "Alleluia!  Alleluia!  I  have  fed  upon  Thy 
Body  and  by  Thy  living  Blood  I  am  reconciled,  and 
I  have  sou^t  refuge  in  Thy  Cross!  Through  these 
may  I  please  Thee,  O  Good  Lord,  and  grant  Thou 
mercy  to  the  sinners  who  call  upon  Thee! "  Then 
they  sing  the  final  hymn  of  praise,  which  in  this 
anaphora  contains  the  words:  "By  the  prayers  of 
Simon  Peter,  Rome  was  made  the  royal  city,  and  ehe 
shall  not  be  ^akenl"  Then  the  people  all  say  or 
sing  the  Lord's  Prayer;  when  it  is  finidied,  the  final 
benediction  is  given,  and  the  priest,  coming  again  to 
Uie  foot  of  the  altar,  takes  off  his  sacred  vestmente  and 
proceeds  to  make  nis  thanksgiving. 

The  priiicipal  editions  of  the  Maronite  •~™-'-  did  nrviea 
booka  for  the  deaoona  and  thoae  «iiiiiiiting  at  the  altar  an  Th* 
Book  of  Saaifie*  aceordina  to  IKe  Ritt  of  the  Maronite  Church  «( 
Antiodi  (Kothayya,  1816,  1838,  and  188S;  Beirut,  1888),  and 
Tht  Book  of  the  Uinietry  aeeordino  to  the  Rile  of  the  Mdromie 
dtureh  of  AnXioA  (Koahayya,  1855).  ' 

,  Manmiiea  in  Amerka. — ^The  Maronites  are  chiefly 
from  the  various  districte  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  from 
the  city  of  Beirut,  and  were  at  first  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  other  Sjrrians  and  Arabic-speaking 
persona  who  came  to  America.  At  first  they  were 
merely  pedlars  and  small  traders,  chiefly  in  religious 
and  devotional  articles,  but  they  soon  got  into  other 
lines  of  business  and  at  present  possess  many  well- 
established  business  enten>rises.  Not  only  are  thoy 
established  in  the  United  States,  but  they  have  also 
spread  to  Mexico  and  Canada,  and  have  several 
fairly  large  colonies  in  Brazil,  Argentine,  and  Uruguay. 
Their  numbers  in  the  United  States  are  variously  es- 
timated from  100,000  to  120,000,  including  the  native 
bom.  Many  of  them  have  become  prosperous  mer- 
chants and  are  now  American  citizens.  Several 
Maronite  families  of  title  {Emir)  have  emigrated  and 
made  their  homes  in  the  United  States;  among  them 
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an  the  Emin  Al-Kazen,  AI-Khouri,  Abi-Saab,  and 
others.  There  is  also  the  well-known  Aiabio  novelist 
of  the  present  day,  Madame  Karam  Hanna  (Afifa 
Karam)  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  formerly  of 
Amshid,  Mount  Lebanon,  who  not  only  writes  enter- 
taining fiction,  but  touches  on  educational  topics 
and  even  women's  riehts.  Nahum  Mokarzel,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Jesuit  Collie  of  Beirut,  is  a  clever  writer 
both  in  Arabic  and  English.  The  Maronites  are 
established  in  New  York,  the  New  England  States, 
Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  and  Alabama.  The  first 
Msronite  priest  to  visit  the  United  States  was  R«v. 
Joseph  Mokariel,  who  arrived  in  1879  but  did  not 
remain.  Verv  R«v.  Louis  Kazen  of  Port  Said, 
Eto^pt,  came  later,  but,  as  there  were  verv  few  of  his 
countrymen,  he  ukewise  returned.  On*6  August, 
1890,  the  Rev.  Butrosv  Korkemas  came  to  esti^lish 
a  permanent  mission,  and  after  considerable  difficulty 
rented  a  tiiof  chapel  in  a  store  on  Washington  Street 
New  York  CSty.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  nephew, 
Rev.  Joseph  Yasbek,  then  in  deacon's  orders,  who 
was  later  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Archbishop 
Corrigan,  and  founded  tne  Maronite  mission  in 
Boston;  he  is  now  Chor-Bishop  of  the  Maronites 
and  practically  the  head  of  that  rite  in  America. 

A  diureh  was  later  established  in  Philadelphia, 
then  one  in  Trov  and  one  in  Brooklyn,  after  which 
the  Maronites  branched  but  to  o&iet  cities.  At 
present  (1911)  there  are  fifteen  Maronite  churches  in 
the  United  States:  in  New  York,  Brooklyn.  Troy, 
Buffalo,  Boston,  Lawrence,  Springfield,  Fhiladelphia, 
Scranton,  St.  PauL  St.  Louis,  BirminRham,  Chicago, 
Wheeling,  and  Cleveland.  Meanwhile  new  con- 
gregations are  being  formed  in  smaller  cities,  and  are 
regulaily  visited  by  missionary  priests.  The  Maro- 
nite cler^  is  composed  of  two  chor-bishops  (deans 
vested  with  certain  episcopal  powers)  ana  twenty- 
three  other  priests,  of  whom  five  are  Antonine  monla. 
In  Mexico  there  are.  three  Maronite  chapels  and  four 
priests.  In  Cwaada  there  is  a  Maromte  chapel  at 
New  Glasgow  and  one  resident  priest.  There  are 
only  two  Arabic-English  schools,  in  New  York  and 
St.  Louis,  since  many  of  the  Maronite  children  go  to 
the  ordinary  Catholic  or  to  the  public  schools. 
There  are  no  general  societies  or  clubs  with  religious 
objects,  although  there  is  a  Syrian  branch  of  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  About  fifteen  years  a^ 
Nahum  A.  Mobu'sel  founded  and  now  publishes  m 
New  York  City  the  daily  newspaper,  "AI  Hoda" 
(The  Guidance),  which  is  now  the  beet  known 
Arabic  newspaper  in  the  world  and  the  only  illus- 
trated one.  His  brother  also  publishes  an  Arabic 
monthly  magasine,  "AI  Alam  ul  Jadid"  (The  New 
World),  whidi  contains  modem  Arabic  literature  and 
translations  of  Ammcan  and  English  writers.  There 
are  also  two  Maronite  papers  published  in  Mexico. 
The  Maronites  also  have  m  New  York  a  publishing 
house  on  a  small  scale,  in  which  novels,  pamphlets, 
and  scientific  and  rehgious  works  are  printed  in 
Arabic,  and  the  usual  Arabic  literature  sold. 

Damdini,  RtUtbtmerhmim  nbtr  die  Marmiten  (Jeiuk,  1903); 
IsTArAM-Ai/-DAWAiHi,  A  HiMory  of  Pit  Maronite*  (Beinit,  1890); 
Nav,  Opuecidet  MarmiU*  (Paris,  1809-1900);  KoaLSB,  Die 
katM.  Kirchen  dee  Mmvertlanda  (Durnstsdt,  1890);  Prihcb 
Maxuhuah,  Uieea  Maronitica  (Ratisbon  and  New  York,  1907) ; 
ACAB.  Lee  Marmilee  (Cambrai,  1S52) ;  Ethsbiooe,  Tke  Syrian 
Churehee  (London,  1879);  Silscbnaql,  Ytrfattung  u.  aeom- 
wOrtiger  Beefand  edmUicher  Kirchen  dee  Oriente  (Ratisbon,  1904). 

rV.  OiTHBR  Obibntal  Rites. — The  rites  already 
described  are  the  principal  rites  to  be  met  with  in 
the  United  States;  but  tnere  are  besides  them  a  few 
representatives  of  the  remaining  Eastern  rites,  al- 
though these  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  numerous 
to  rr* tiieir  own  churches  or  to  constitute 
separate  ecclesiastical  entities.  Among  these  smaller 
bodies  are:  (1)  the  Chaldean  Catholics  and  the 
schismatic  Chriistians  of  the  same  rite,  known  as 
Nestorians;  (2)  the  Syrian  Catholics  or  Syro-Catholics 
md  their  correlative  dissenters,  the  Jacobites,  and 


(3)  finally  the  Copto,  Catholic  or  Orthodox.  All  of 
thMC  have  a  handful  of  representatives  in  America, 
and,  as  immigration  increases,  it  is  a  question  how 
great  their  numbers  will  become. 

(1)  Chaldean  or  Syro-Chaldean  Catholie  RiU.— 
Those  who  profess  this  rite  are  Eastern  Syrians, 
coming  from  what  was  anciently  Mesopotamia,  but 
is  now  the  borderland  of  Persia.  "They  ascribe 
the  origin  of  the  rite  to  two  of  the  eariy  disciples. 
Addeus  and  Maris,  who  first  preached  the  Gospel 
in  their  lands.  It  is  really  a  remnant  of  the  early 
Persian  Church,  and  it  has  always  used  the  Syriao 
language  in  its  liturgy.  The  prmdiwl  features  of 
the  rite  and  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  have  already 
been  described  (see  Addbub  and  Maris,  Litcbot  op). 
The  peculiar  Syriac  which  it  uses  is  known  as  the 
eastern  dialect,  as  distinguished  from  that  used  in 
the  Maronite  and  Syro-C&tholic  rites,  which  is  the 
western  dialect.  The  method  of  writing  this  church 
Byriac  among  the  Chaldeans  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  used  in  writing  it  among  the  western 
Syrians.  The  CSialdeans  and  Nestorians  use  in  their 
church  books  the  antique  letters  of  the  older  versions 
of  the  Syriac  Scriptures  which  are  called  "astran- 
^lo",  and  their  pronunciation  is  somewhat  different. 
The  Chaldean  Church  in  ancient  times  was  most 
flourishing,  and  its  history  under  Persian  rule  was  a 
bright  one.  Unfortunately  in  the  tnxth  century  it 
embraced  the  Nestorian  heresy,  for  Nestorius  on 
being  removed  from  the  See  of  Constantinople  went 
to  Persia  and  taught  hia  views  (see  Nksttorius  and 
Nestorianibm;  Persia).  The  Chaldean  Church 
took  up  his  heresy  and  became  Nestorian  (see 
Chaldean  Christians).  This  Nestorian  Church 
not  only  extended  throu{^out  Mesopotamia  and 
Persia,  but  penetrated  also  into  India  (Malabar)  and 
even  into  Cnina.  The  inroads  of  Monammedanism 
and  its  isolation  from  the  centre  of  unity  and  from 
intercommunication  with  other  Catholic  bodies 
caused  it  to  diminish  through  the  centuries.  In  the. 
sixteenth  century  the  Church  in  Malabar,  Indi^ 
came  into  union  with  the  Holy  See,  and  this  induced 
the  Nestorians  to  do  likewise.  "The  conversion  of 
imrt  of  the  Nestorians  and  the  reunion  of  their  an- 
cient Church  with  the  Holy  See  began  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 
The  Chaldean  Patriareh  of  Babylon  (who  really  has 
his  see  at  Mossul)  is  the  chief  prelate  of  the  Chaldean 
Catholics,  and  has  under  him  two  archbishops 
(of  Diwbekir  and  Kerkuk)  and  nine  bishops  (of 
Amadia,  Gezireh,  Mardin,  Mossul,  Sakou,  ^iiuts* 
Seert,  Sena,  and  Urmiah).  The.M.alabar  Christians 
have  no  regular  Chaldean  hierarchy,  but  are  governed 
by  vicars  ApostoUc.  The  number  of  Chaldean  Catho- 
lics is  estimated  at  about  70,000,  •while  the  oor- 
reroonding  schismatic  Nestorian  Church  has  about 
14^000  (see  Asia;  Chaldean  Christians). 

"Theie  are  about  100  to  150  Chaldean  Catholics  in 
the  United  States;  about  fifty  live  in  Yonkers,  New 
York,  while  the  remainder  are  scattered  in  New  York 
City  and  vicinity.  The  community  in  Yonkers  is 
cared  for  by  Rev.  Abdul  Masih  (a  married  priest  from 
the  Diocese  of  Diarbekir),  who  came  to  this  country 
from  Damascus  some  six  years  ago.  He  says  Mass 
in  a  chapel  attached  to  St.  Mary's  CathoUc  Church, 
and  some  Nestorians  also  attend.  At  present  (1911) 
there  are  two  other  Chaldean  priests  in  this  country: 
Rev.  Joseph  Ghariba,  from  the  Diocese  of  Aleppo, 
who  is  a  travelling  missionary  for  his  people,  and  Rev. 
Gabriel  Oussani,  who  is  professor  of  churw  histoiy, 
patrology,  and  Oriental  languages  in  St.  Joseph's 
Seminary  at  Dunwoodie  near  Yonkers,  and  nom 
whom  some  of  these  particulars  have  been  obtained. 
There  are  also  said  to  be  about  160  Nestorians  in  the 
United  States;  the  majority  of  these  live  and  woric 
in  Yonkers,  New  York.  They  have  no  priest  of  their 
own,  and,  where  they  do  not  attend  the  Catholic 
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Bite,  are  drifting  into  modem  Protestantism. 
Sevtoal  of  them  have  become  members  of  the  Epis- 
copal Cihurch,  and  they  are  looked  after  by  Dr. 
Abraham  Yohannan,  an  Armenian  from  Persia,  now 
a  minister  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  lecturer  on 
modem  Persian  at  Columbia  University.  They  have 
no  church  or  chapel  of  their  own. 

(2)  SyrthCathoke  Kite.— This  rite  is  professed  by 
those  %riac  Christians  who  were  subjects  of  the  an- 
cient Patriarchate  of  Antioch;  these  are  spread 
throughout  the  plains  of  Syria  and  Western  Mesopo- 
tamia, whereas  the  Maronites  live  principally  on 
Mount  Lebanon  and  the  sea  coast  of  ^ria  (see 
Asia;  Eastern  Cbubches).  The  Syriao  Mass  uid 
liturgy  is,  like  the  Maronite  (which  is  but  a  variaticm 
of  it),  the  liturnr  of  St.  James,  Apostle  and  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem.  For  this  reason,  but  principally  for 
the  reason  that  Jacob  Baradsus  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Syriac  Church  (see  Bakadaus,  Jacob)  em- 
braced the  Monophysite  heresy  of  Eutyches  (see 
MoNOPHTsrrES  and  MoNOPHTsmsu),  the  schis- 
matic branch  of  this  rite  are  called  Jacobites,  although 
they  call  themselves  SvrUmi  or  Syrians.  Thus  we 
have  in  the  three  Syrian  rites  the  historic  remem- 
brance of  the  three  greatest  heresies  of  the  early 
Church  after  it  had  become  well-developed.  Nes- 
torians  and  Chaldeans  r^resent  Nestoriamsm  and  the 
return  to  Catholicism;  Jacobites  and  Syro-Catholics 
represent  Monophysitism  and  the  return  to  Cathol- 
icism j  the  Maronites  represent  a  vanished  Mono- 
thelitism  now  wholly  CaUiolio  (see  MoNoraBunBU 
and  MoNOTHEUTEs).  The  Syro-Catholics  like  the 
Maronites  vary  the  Ordinary  of  their  Mass  by  a  large 
number  of  anaphoras  or  canons  of  the  Mass,  oon- 
taining  changeable  forms  of  the  consecration  service. 
The  Syro-Catholics  confine  themselves  to  the  an- 
aphoras of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  James,  St. 
Peter,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  St.  Xystus  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Basil;  but  the  schis- 
matic Jacobites  not  only  use  these,  but  have  a  large 
number  of  others,  some  of  them  not  yet  in  print, 
amounting  perhaps  to  thirty  or  more  (see  Stbia; 
Syrian  Ritb,  East)  .  The  epistles,  go^>els,  and  many 
well-known  prayers  of  the  Mass  are  said  in  Arabic  in- 
stead of  Uie  ancient  Syriac.  The  form  of  tbeir  church 
vestments  is  derived  substantially  from  the  Greek  or 
Byaantine  Rite.  Their  church  hierarchy  in  union  with 
the  Holy  See  consists-of  the  Syrian  Patriarch  of  An- 
tioch with  three  archbishops  (of  Bagdad,  Damascus, 
and  Horns)  and  five  bishops  (of  Alepp^Barat, 
Gerireh,  Mardin-Diarbekir,  and  Mossul).  The  num- 
ber of  Syro-Catholics  is  about  25,000  families,  and  of 
the  Jacobites  about  80,000  to  85,000  persons. 

There  are  about  60  persons  of  the  Syro-Catholio 
Rite  in  the  easten  part  of  the  United  States,  of  whom 
forty  live  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  They  are  mostly 
from  the  Diocese  of  Aleppo,  and  their  emigration 
thither  began  only  about  five  years  ago.  They  have 
organized  a  church,  although  there  is  but  one  priest 
of  their  rite  in  the  United  States,  Rev.  Paul  Kassar 
from  Aleppo,  an  alumnus  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome. 
He  is  a  mission  priest  engaged  in  looking  after  his 
countrymen  and  resides  in  Brooklyn,  but  he  is  only 
here  upon  an  extended  leave  of  absence  from  the 
diocese.  There  are  also  some  thirty  or  forty  Syro- 
Jacobites  in  the  United  States;  they  are  mostly  from 
Mardin,  Aleppo,  and  Northern  Syria,  and  have  no 
priest  or  chapel  of  their  own. 

(3)  Coptic  Rite. — There  is  only  a  handful  of  Copts 
in  this  country — in  New  York  City  perhaps  a  dozen 
individuals.  Oriental  theatrical  pieces,  in  which  an 
Eastem  setting  is  required,  has  attracted  some  of 
them  thither,  principally  from  Egypt.  They  have 
no  priest,  either  Catholic  or  Orthodox,  and  no  place 
of  worship.  As  to  their  Church  and  its  organization, 
gee  Eastbsm  Chubchxb;  Eotpt:  V.  Coptic  Church. 

Andbsw  J.  SmFMAN. 


RitaohHanitm,  a  peculiar  conception  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  Christianity,  widely  held  in  modem 
Protestantism,  especially  in  Germany.  Its  founder 
was  the  Protestant  theologian,  Albrecht  Ritschl  (b. 
at  Berlin,  25  March,  1822;  d.  at  Gottingen,  20  March, 
1889).  Haying  completed  his  studies  m  the  gymna- 
sium at  Stettin,  where  his  father  resided  as  general 
supterintendent  of  Pomerania,  Ritschl  attencted  the 
Univosity  of  Bonn,  and  was  for  a  time  captivated  by 
ihe  "Biblical  supematuralism"  of  his  teacher,  K.  J. 
Nitzsch.  Mental  dissatisfaction  caused  him  to  leave 
Bonn  in  1841,  and  he  continued  his  studies  under 
Julius  Mailer  and  Tholuck  in  the  University  of  Halle. 
Disabused  here  also  as  to  the  teachinm  of  his  pro- 
fessors, he  sought  and  foimd  peace  in^e  reconcilia^ 
tion  doetriK  of  the  Tttbingen  professor,  Ferdinand 
Christian  Baur,  through  whose  writinm  he  was  won 
over  to  the  philosophy  of  Hegel.  On  21  May,  1843, 
he  graduated  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Halle  with  Ute 
dissertation,  "Expoeitio  doctrinte  Augustini  de 
creatione  mundi,  peccato,  gratia"  (Hule,  1843). 
After  a  long  residence  in  his  parents'  house  at  Stettin, 
he  proceeded  to  TilbinTCn,  and  there  entered  into 
persona]  intercourse  wiUi  the  celebrated  head  of  the 
(later)  Tttbingen  School,  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur. 
He  here  wrote,  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  this  tlieologian, 
"Das  Evangelium  Maroions  und  daa  kanonische 
Evangelium  des  Lukas"  (Tabingen,  1846),  wherein 
he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  apocryphal  gospel 
of  the  Gnostic  Marcion  forms  the  real  foundation  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  Having  qualified  as  Privat- 
docent  at  Bonn  on  20  June,  1849,  he  was  appointed 
professor  extraordinary  of  Evangelical  theology  on 
22  December,  1852,  and  ordinary  professor  on  lOJuly. 
1859.  Meanwhile  he  had  experienced  a  radiciu 
change  in  the  earlier  views  whidi  ne  had  formed  imder 
Baur  s  influence;  this  change  removed  him  farther 
and  farther  from  the  Tttbingen  School. 

In  1851  he  had  withdrawn  his  hypothesis  conceraing 
the  origin  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  as  untenable,  and 
in  1856  he  had  a  public  breach  with  Baur.  Hence- 
forth Ritschl  was  resolved  to  tread  his  own  path. 
In  the  second  edition  of  his  "Die  Entstehimg  der 
altkatholischen  Kirche"  (Bonn,  1857;  1st  ed.,  1850), 
he  rejected  outright  Baur  s  sharp  distinction  between 
St.  Paul  and  the  original  Apostles— between  Paul- 
inism  and  Petrinism— -by  maintaining  the  thesis  that 
the  New  Testament  contains  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  a  manner  entirely  uniform  and  disturbed 
by  no  internal  contradictions.  At  Gdttingen,  whither 
he  was  called  at  Easter,  1864,  his  pecuUar  ideas  first 
found  full  realization  in  his  "Die  christlidie  Lehre 
von  der  Rechtfertigung  und  Vers5hnuns"  (3  vols., 
Bonn,  1870-4;  4th  ed.,  1895-1903).  His  practical 
conception  of  Christianity  was  described  first  in  his 
lecture  on  "Christliche  Vollkommenheit"  (Gdttingen, 
1874;  3rd  ed.,  1902)  and  then  in  his  "Unterricht  in 
der  christlichen  Religion"  (Bonn,  1875;  6Ui  ed., 
1903),  which  was  intended  as  a_  manual  for  the 
gynmatium,  but  proved  very  unsatisfactoiy  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  In  his  small,  but  important,  work, 
"Theok>gie  und  Metaphysik"  (Bonn,  1881;  3rded., 
Gdttingen,  1902),  he  denies  uie  influence  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  formation  of  theology.  In  addition  to 
numerous  smaller  writings,  which  were  re-edited  after 
his  death  under  the  title  "Gesammelte  Aufsatze" 
(2  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1893-6),  he  compiled  a  "Ge- 
schiohte  des  Pietismus"  (3  vols.,  Bonn,  1880-6),  based 
upon  a  wide  study  of  the  sources.  Pietism  itself,  as 
it  appeared  in  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  circles  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  he  con- 
demns as  an  abortion  of  modem  Protestantism  caused 
by  the  false  Catholic  ideal  of  piety.  Hia  last  and 
incomplete  work,  "Fides  implicita,  oder  eine  Unter- 
suchung  ttber  Kdhlerglauben,  Wissen  und  Glauben, 
Glauben  und  Kirche"  (Bonn,  1890),  appeared  shortly 
after  his  death.   After  1888  he  siUBfoed  from  heart 
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duease,  of  whidh  he  died  in  the  following  vear.  Al- 
tJiough  Rit8chl  was  violently  attacked  during  his 
lifetime  not  only  by  the  orthodox  party,  but  also  by 
the  Erlangen  school  named  after  Hofmann,  he  at- 
tached to  himself  a  large  circle  of  enthusiastic  follow- 
ers with  Liberal  leanings,  who  are  included  under  the 
name  of  Ritschlianists.  The  literary  orgaaa  of 
Ritschlianism  in  Germany  are  the  "TheoIogiBche 
Literaturzeitung",  the'  "Zeitsohrift  fttr  Theologie 
und  Kirche",  and  the  "Christliche  Welt". 

To  understand  and  rigfatlv  appraise  the  rather 
abstruse  train  of  thought  m  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion, which  constitutes  the  focus  of  Ritschl's  theolog- 
ical system,  we  must  go  back  to  the  epistemology  on  - 
which  the  whole  edifice  rests.  Influenced  by  the  phi- 
losophy of  Kant  rather  than  of  Lotze,  Ritwhl  denies 
human  reason  the  power  to  arrive  at  a  scientific  Imowl- 
edge  of  God.  Consequently  religion  cannot  have  an 
intellectual,  but  merely  a  practical-moral  foundation. 
Religious  knowledge  is  essentially  distinct  from  scien- 
tific Knowledge.  Ik  is  not  acquired  bv  a  theoretical 
insight  into  truth,  but,  as  the  product  of  religious  ffuth, 
is  bound  up  with  the  practical  interests  of  the  soul. 
Religion  is  practice,  not  theory.  Knowledge  and  faith 
are  not  on^  distinct  domains;  they  are  independent 
of  and  separated  from  each  other.  While  Imowledge 
rests  on  judgments  of  existence  iSeinsiirteile),  faith 
proceeds  on  independent  "judgments  of  value" 
^Wertvrteile),  which  Bifiirm  nothmg  concerning  the 
essence  or  nature  of  Divine  things,  but  refer  sunply 
to  the  usefulness  and  fruitfuhiess  of  religious  ideas. 
Anticipating  to  some  extent  the  principles  of  Prag- 
matism put  forward  in  a  later  generation  by  W.  James, 
Schiller,  etc.,  Ritschl  declared  that  knowledge  ^one 
valuable  which  in  practice  brings  us  forward.  Not 
what  the  thing  is  "m  itself",  but  what  it  is  "for  us", 
is  decisive.  So  far  Ritschl  is  not  original,  sinde 
Schleiermacher  had  already  banished  metaphysics 
from  Christian  philosophy,  and  had  explained  the 
nature  of  religion  subjectivelv  as  springing  from  the 
feeling  of  our  absolute  dependence  on  God.  Ritschl's 
teachmg  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Berlin 
scholar  especially  by  the  fact  that  he  seeks  to  establish 
a  better  Biblical  and  historical  foundation  for  his 
ideas.  In  the  latter  respect  he  is  the  promoter  of  the 
so-called  historical-critical  method,  of  the  application 
of  which  many  Ritschlianists  of  the  present  day  are 
thorough  masters. 

Like  Schleiermacher,  Ritschl  connects  mankind's 
subjective  need  of  redemption  with  Jesus  Christ,  the 
"originator  of  the  perfect  spiritual  and  moral  reli- 
gion .  Since  we  can  determme  the  hist<»ical  reality 
of  Christ  only  through  the  faith  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, the  religious  significance  of  Jesus  is  really 
indraendent  of  His  biography  and  investigation  into 
His  life.  A  convinced  Ritschlianist  seems  to  be  ready 
to  persevere  in  his  Christianitjr,  even  though  radical 
criticism  were  to  succeed  in  setting  aside  the  mstorical 
existence  of  Christ.  He  could  be  a  Christian  without 
Christ,  as  there  could  be  a  Tibetan  Buddhist  without 
an  historical  Buddha  (cf.  "Christliche  Welt",  1901, 
n.  35).  Ritschl  himself  never  wished  to  separate 
Christianity  from  the  Person  of  Christ.  Since,  as 
Ritschl  especially  emphasizes  in  reply  to  Baur,  the 
original  consciousness  of  the  early  Christian  com- 
munity reveals  itself  with  perfect  consistency  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  theology  must  in  its 
investigation  of  the  authentic  contents  ofthe  Christian 
religion  begin  with  the  Bible  as  source,  for  the  more 
thorough  understanding  of  which  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian professions  of  faith  furnish  an  indirect,  and  the 
symbolical  books  of  Protestants  (Luther)  a  direct, 
guidance.  The  Reformation  rightly  elevated  tJie 
Pauline  justification  by  faith  to  the  central  place  in 
Christian  doctrine,  and  in  the  West  carried  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  As  the  necessary  doctrine  of 
gnlvation  through  Christ,  this  doctrine  of  justification 


ia  thus  alone  obligatoijr  for  ihecAogy  and  Church,^ 
while  the  other  convictions  and  institutions  of  the 
earliest  Christian  community  are  of  a  subsidiarv 
nature.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  Luther  himself 
tecognized  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  only  in  so 
far  as  it  "makes  for  Chri&t".  Since  the  Christian  faith 
exists  only  through  personal  experience  or  subjective 
acquaintance  with  justification  and  reconciliation,  the 
objects  of  faith  are  not  presented  to  the  mind  from 
without  through  a  Divine  revelation  as  an  authorita- 
tive rule  of  faith,  but  become  vividly  present  for  the 
Christian  only  through  subjective  experience.  The 
Rvelation  of  God  is  given  only  to  the  believer  who 
religiously  lays  hold  of  it  by  experience,  and  recog- 
nizes it  as  ouoh. 

Justifying  faith  especially  is  no  mere  passive  atti- 
tude of  man  towards  God,  but  an  active  trust  in  ICm 
and  His  grace,  evincing  itself  chiefly  in  humility, 
patience,  and  prayer.  It  is  by  no  means  a  dogmatical 
belief  in  the  truth  of  Revelation,  but  it  possesses 
essentially  a  thoroughly  practic»4noral  character. 
Ritschlianism  can  thus  speak  without  any  incon- 
sistency of  an  "undogmatic  Christianity"  (Kaftan). 
The  harmonizing  of  the  free-religious  moral  activity 
of  the  Christian  with  dependence  on  God  is  proclaimed 
by  Ritschl  the  "master-question  of  theology".  This 
fundamental  problem  he  solves  as  follows:  The  re- 
turning sinner  is  at  first  passively  determined  by  God, 
whereupon  justification  achieves  its  practictd  success 
in  reconciliation  and  regeneration,  which  in  their 
turn  lead  _to  Christian  activity.  Justification  and 
reconciliation  are  so  related  that  the  former  is  also 
the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  as  such  removes  man's 
consciousness  of  guilt  (i.  e.,  mistrust  of  God),  while  the 
latter,  as  the  cessation  of  active  resistance  to  God, 
introduces  a  new  direction  of  the  will  calculated  to 
develop  Christian  activity  in  the  true  fulfilment  of 
one's  vocation.  These  two — ^justification  and  recon- 
ciliation— form  the  basis  of  our  sonship  as  children 
of  God.  This  justification,  identical  with  forgiveness 
of  sin,  is,  however,  no  real  annihilation  of  sin,  but  a 
forensic  declaration  of  righteousness,  inasmuch  as  God 
regards  the  believing  sinner,  in  spite  of  his  sins,  as  just 
and  pleasing  in  consideration  of  the  work  of  Christ. 

A  special  characteristic  of  Ritschlianism  lies  in  the 
assertion  that  justifying  faith  is  possible  only  within 
the  Christian  community.  The  Church  of  Christ  (by 
which,  however,  is  to  be  understood  no  external  in- 
stitution with  legal  organization)  is  on  the  one  hand  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  justified  believers,  but  on  the 
other  hand  has,  as  the  enduring  fruit  of  the  work  of 
Christ,  a  duration  and  existence  prior  to  all  its  mem- 
bers, just  as  the  whole  is  prior  to  its  parts.  like  the 
chilai«n  in  the  family  and  the  citizens  in  the  state, 
the  believers  must  also  be  bom  in  an  already  existing 
Christian  community.  In  this  alone  is  God  preached 
as  the  Spirit  of  Love,  just  as  Jesus  Himself  preached, 
and  in  this  alone,  throtigh  the  preaching  of  Christ 
and  His  work,  is  that  justifying  faith  rendered  possible, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  individual  experiences  r^enera- 
tion  and  attains  to  adoption  as  a  son  of  God  (cf . 
Conrad,  "BegrifT  und  Bedeutung  der  Gemeinde  in 
Ritschl's  Theologie"  in  "Theol.  Studien  und  Krit.", 
230  sqc].).  It  is  plain  Uiat,  according  to  this 
view,  Christian  baptism  loses  all  its  importance  as 
the  real  door  to  the  Church. 

What  is  Ritschl's  opinion  of  Jesus  Christ?  Does 
he  consider  Him  a  mere  man?  If  we  set  aside  the 
pious  flourishes  with  which  he  clothes  the  form  of  the 
Saviour,  we  come  speedily  to  the  conviction  that  he 
does  not  recognize  the  true  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
As  the  efficacious  bearer  and  transmitter  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  of  Love  to  mankind  Jesus  is  "superordinate" 
to  all  men,  and  has  in  the  eternal  decree  of  God/ a 
merely  ideal  pre-existence.  He  is  thereforo,  as  for 
the  earliest  community  so  also  for  us,  our  "God  and 
Saviour"  only  in  the  metaphorical  sense.  AU  other 
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theological  (Jueetions — such  a8  the  Trinity,  the  meta- 
phyBicu  Divine  eoniship  of  Christ,  original  sin, 
e8(uiatoIoKy — ^possess  an  entirely  secondary  impor- 
tance. This  self-limitation  is  specially  injurious  to  the 
doctrine  concerning  God:  all  the  Divine  attributes, 
except  such  as  are  practieo^noral,  are  set  aside  as 
unknowable.  The  essence  of  God  is  love,  to  which  all 
His  other  attributes  may  be  traced.  Thus,  His 
omnipotence  is  another  phase  of  love  inasmuch  as  the 
world  is  nothing  else  thw  the  means  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Even  the  Divine 
justice  ends  in  love,  especially  in  God's  fidelity  to 
the  chosen  people  in  the  Old  Testament  and  to  the 
Christian  communitv  in  the  New.  Every  other 
explanation  of  the  lelatioix  between  the  just  God  and 
sinful  mankind — such  as  the  juridical  doctrine  of 
satisfaction  taught  by  St.  Anseun  of  Canterbury — ^is 
called  by  Ritschl  "sub-Christian".  Only  the  sin 
against  me  Holy  Ghost,  which  renders  man  incapable 
of  salvation,  ctdla  forth  the  anger  of  Crod  and  nurls 
him  into  everlasting  damnation.  Other  evils  decreed 
by  God  are  not  punishments  for  sin,  but  punishments 
intended  for  our  instruction  and  improvement.  Sin 
bein^  conceivable  only  as  personal  guilt,  the  idea  of 
original  sin  is  morally  inconceivable. 

Although  RitacMianism  has  imdeigone  manifold 
alterations  and  developments  in  one  direction  or 
another  at  the  hands  of  its  learned  representatives 
,(Hamack,  Kaftan,  Bender,  Sell,  and  so  >on),  it  has 
remained  unchanged  in  its  essential  features.  The . 
Liberal  and  modem-positive  theology  of  Germany 
is  distinctly  coloured  with  Ritschlianism,  and  the 
efforts  of  orthodox  Protestantism  to  combat  it  have 
met  with  poor  success.  More  than  a  decade  ago 
Adolf  Zahn  ("Abriss  einer  Geschichte  der  evan- 

gelischen  Kirche  im  19.  Jahrhundert",  3rd  ed., 
tuttgart,  1893)  passed  the  sharp  judgment  on 
Ritschlianism,  that  it  was  "a  rationalist  scepticism 
and  Pela^an  moralism,  vainly  decked  out  in  the 
truths  of  the  Reformers,  the  threadbare  garment 
of  Lutheranism,  for  purposes  of  deceit:  the  clearest 
sign  of  the  complete  exhaustion  ana  impoverish- 
ment of  Protestantism,  which  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  again  knows  no  more  than  the  com- 
mon folk  have  ever  known:  'Do  right  and  fear  no 
man'."  The  CathoUc  critic  will  probably  see  in  the 
scorn  for  metaphysics  and  the  elimination  of  the 
intellectual  factor  the  chief  errors  of  Ritschlian 
theologv.  The  separation  of  faith  and  knowledge, 
of  theolo^  and  metaphymcs,  has  indeed  a  long  and 

goomy  historjr  behind  it.  The  philosophy  of  the 
enaissance,  with  its  doctrine  of  the  "double  truth", 
erected  the  first  separating  wall  between  faith  and 
knowledge;  this  division  was  increased  by  Spinosa, 
when  he  assigned  to  faith  the  rOle  of  concerning  itself 
with  pia  dogmata,  but  entrusted  to  philosophv  alone 
the  investigation  of  truth.  Finally  appeared  Kant, 
who  cut  the  last  threads  which  still  held  together 
theolo^  and  metaphyrics.  By  denying  the  demon- 
strabihty  of  the  existence  of  God  tluough  reason,  he 
consistently  effected  the  complete  sopvgation  of 
futh  and  knowledge  into  two  "separate  households". 
In  this  he  was  followed  by  Schleiennacher  and  Ritschl. 
Since  recent  Modernism,  with  its  Agnosticism  and 
Immanentism,  adopts  the  same  attitude,  it  is, 
whether  avowedly  or  not,  the  death-knell  not  only 
of  Christianity,  but  of  eveiy  objective  religion. 
Consequently,  the  regulations  of  Pius  X  against 
Modernism  represent  a  contest  in  which  the  vital 
interests  of  the  Catholic  religion  are  at  stake.  As 
the  foremost  champion  of  the  powers  and  rights  of 
reason  in  its  relations  with  faith,  Catholicism  is  the 
defender  of  the  law  of  causaUtv  which  leads  to  the 
knowledge  of  metaphysical  and  Divine  truths,  the 
guardian  of  a  constant,  eternal,  and  unalterable 
truth,  and  the  outspoken  foe  of  every  form  of  Scep- 
ticism, Criticism,  Relativism,  and  Pragmatism — 


always  in  the  interests  of  Christianity  itself,  smce, 
without  a  rational  foundation  and  substructure. 
Revelation  and  faith  would  hang  unsupported  in  the 
air.  In  this  statement  the  Catholic  opposition  to 
Ritschlianism  in  one  of  the  most  fundamental  pointe 
of  difference  is  auffidently  chaiacterised. 

O.  RmcBL,  AtbtH  tiU$Mt  LAm  (Leipiic,  1892-6).  Cononn- 
inc  the  ■yitam  eouult:  Fbiokc,  MMafkytii  u.  DofmaM  m  iknm 
Ma<n«<(iaa>  VtrhiUni*  -unUr  bMontfarer  Bttithuna  auf  dia 
IttUdirtdu  Tktotogie  (Laipiig,  1882);  TancomB,  DanMtmt 
u.  Btuiieilwnt  dtr  Thtoloai*  A.  RiUMt  (Leipiic,  1887) ;  FlOosl, 
A.  SiUMt  vkOavrpk.  AtuiMm  (t...^-.!..  1888);  Lipsnis, 
DieBOtehrmJu  Thealati*  (Leipric.  18%);  HIrino.  Zu  IOUMi 
YerMunmotMn  (Zurioh,  1888) ;  Hm»M»m>,  J>*r  monfai.  Olmib* 
u.  dw  ThMtofie  A,  RittM'$  (Mariburs,  1890):  PnsiDBBaB, 
pie  BiltMtek*  Tktoloti*  (Bmiuwidc,  1891);  BsnuKD,  (Am 
nouwB*  emeeplwn  dt  is  SidemfUm.  La  doehitu  de  la  raHfi- 
eatim  el  dt  la  rtemeOiatioa  dant  U  tytttm*  tkMoaitu*  de  KiuM 
(Puii,  1891):  QoTAU.  L'AIUmaene  nliomee  (fma,  1897),  04 
•qq.;  Qabvib,  The  BileeUian  Theelagy  (Edinbursfa,  1899);  TtxT- 
TBNBTnea,  Ym  SMeiermacker  su  BUeM  (Halle,  1903):  Bcbobn, 
£«ori0tii«AM<<ir.ifa{afMo<.iia£i<<dU(Paris,  1893);  VjMM,Le» 


1909); 

i:  I. 


avn,Di»Bntwiekehin9mS,'e  TheeLeon  1117^-1889 { 
HiauuxM,  tr.  Mathbsox  and  Stbwabt,  faith  and"  Morale: 
FaM  ae  BUeeU  Difined  it:  II.  The  lionU  Law,  ae  IMeretaod  m 
SomanMin  and  Proleelanliem  (London,  1910).  G.  alao  Samoat, 
Ckrietoloeiee  Aneimt  and  Modem  (Odord,  1910),  81  mm.  Vat 
lefutatkm  oomMlt:  Stbaxob,  Der  dotmatieiAe  Brtrat  der  BiteeW- 
edten  Theolopi*  nock  Kaftan  (Leipag,  1908);  SctXobb,  Ttw- 
eenlrieeke  Theclofie,  I  (Leip^,  1909);  Edohiix,  Faith  and  Fact. 
A  Study  of  RittMianim  (London,  1910)  (a  fundamental  work). 
See  alao:  0.  RmcHL  in  fieobneyU.  Mr  prat.  Theol.  (Leipiic, 
RiteM,  AlbretM  Beniamm;  Ameriean  Journal  of 


1906), 


TheoL  (Chioaao,  1906),  423  aqq.;  KmuDer  geeeUeUL  CKrielut 
u.  die  modeme  PhUoeopkit  (Mauii,  1911),  61  iqq. 

JOBEPH  POHUS. 

Bitter,  JoBKPH  laNATiTTB,  historian,  b.  at  Schwein- 
iti,  Silesia,  12  April,  1787;  d.  at  Breslau,  5  Jan., 
1857.  He  pursued  his  philosophical  and  theolo^caJ 
studies  at  the  University  of  Breslau,  was  ordamed 
priest  in  1811,  and  for  several  years  was  engaged  in 

Sastoral  work.  An  annotated  transhttion  ot  St. 
ohn  Chrysostom's  treatise  on  the  priesthood  not 
only  obtained  for  him  the  doctorate  in  theolo^^  but 
also  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Prussian  ministry, 
which  in  1823  nanied  him  ordinary  professor  of  church 
history  and  patrology  at  the  University  of  Bonn. 
Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hermes,  and  be- 
came favourably  disposed  towards  his  system.  He 
was  in  1830  named  professor  and  canon  at  Breslau. 
As  administrator  of  this  diocese  (1840-43).  he  atoned 
for  his  earlier  Hermeeian  tendencies  by  his  fearless 
Catholic  policy,  notably  in  the  question  of  mixed 
marriages.  Later  he  published  tracts  defending  the 
Church  against  the  attacks  of  Ronge.  the  founder  of 
Vba  so-cwed  German  Catholics.  Also  worthy  of 
commendation  is  his  beneficence,  exercised  par- 
ticularly towards  deserving  students.  His  principal 
writings  which  bear  on  church  history  and  canon 
law  are:  "Handbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte", 
Elberfeld  and  Bonn,  1826-33:  sixth  edition  by  Ennen, 
Bonn,  1862;  "Iremoon  oder  Briefe  sur  Fdrderung  dea 
Friedens  zwischen  Kirche  u.  Staat",  Leiprig,  1840; 
"Der  Capitularvicar",  Mtlnster,  1842;  "Geschichte 
der  DiScese  Breslau",  Breslau,  1845.  With  J.  W.  J. 
Braun  he  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  Pellicia's  work, 
"De  Christians  eccleais  politia",  Coloane,  1829-38. 

\ol€tU  Calh.  au  XIX'  eiieU  (Puis,  1904),  36. 


Bbixamt,  La  ThMogie  ( 


N.  A.  Weber. 


Ritual. — ^The  Ritual  (Rituale  Ronumum)  is  one 
of  the  ofiSoial  books  of  the  Roman  Rite.  It  contains 
all  die  services  performed  by  a  priest  that  are  not  in 
the  Missal  and  Breviary  and  has  also,  for  convenience, 
some  that  are  in  those  books.  It  is  the  latest  and 
still  the  least  uniform  book  of  our  rite. 

'  When  first  ritual  functions  were  written  in  bool^ 
the  Sacramentary  m  the  West,  the  Euchologion  in 
the  East  contained  all  the  priest's  (and  bishop's) 
part  of  whatever  functions  they  performed,  not  only 
the  holy  Liturgy  in  the  strict  sense,  but  all  other 
sacraments,  blessings,  sacramentals,  and  rites  of 
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every^  kind  as  well.  The  contents  of  our  .Ritual  and 
Pontifical  were  in  the  Sacnunentaries.  In  the  East- 
em  Churches  this  state  of  things  still  to  a  neat  ex- 
tent remains.  In  the  West  a  further  development 
led  to  the  distinction  of  books,  not  according  to  the 
persons  who  use  them,  but  according  to  the  services 
for  which  they  are  used.  The  Missal,  contuning  the 
whole  Mass,  succeeded  the  Sacramentary.  Some 
earlv  Missals  added  other  rites,  for  the  convenience 
ci  tne  priest  or  bishop;  but  on  the  whole  this  later 
arrangement  involved  the  need  of  other  books  to 
supply  the  non-Eucharistio  functions  of  the  Sacra- 
mentary. These  books,  when  they  appeared,  were 
the  predecessors  of  our  Pontifical  and  Ritual.  The 
bishop's  functions  (ordination,  confirmation,  etc.) 
filled  the  Pontific^,  the  priest's  offices  (baptism, 
penance,  matrimony,  extreme  imction,  etc.)  were 
contained  in  a  great  variety  of  little  banabooks, 
finally  replaced  by  the  Ritual. 

The  Pontifical  emerged  first.  The  book  tmder 
this  name  occurs  already  in  the  eighth  century 
(Pontifical  of  Egbert).  From  the  ninth  there  is  a 
multitude  of  Pontificals.  For  the  priest's  functions 
there  was  no  uniform  book  till  1014.  Some  of  these 
are  contained  in  the  Pontificals;  often  the  chief  ones 
were  added  to  Missals  and  Books  of  Hours.  Then 
speciid  books  were  arranged,  but  there  was  no  kind 
of  uniformity  in  arrangement  or  name.  Through  the 
Middle  Ages  a  vast  number  of  handbooks  for  priests 
having  the  care  of  souls  was  written.  Ever^  local 
rite,  almost  ever^  diocese,  had  such  books;  indeed 
many  were  compilations  for  the  convenience  of  one 
priest  or  church.  Such  books  were  called  by  many 
names — Manuale,  Liber  agendarum,  Agenda,  Sacror- 
tnenUde,  sometimes  RUwUe.  Specimens  of  such 
medieval  predecessors  of  the  Ritual  are  the  Manvale 
Cwatorum  of  Roeskilde  in  Denmark  (first  printed 
1513,  ed.  J.  Freisen,  Paderbom^  1898),  and  the 
Liber  Agendarum  of  Schleswig  (prmted  1416,  Pader- 
bom,  1808).  The  Roeskilde  book  oohtwns  the 
blessing  of  salt  and  water,  baptism,  marriage,  bless- 
ing of  a  house,  visitation  of  the  sick  with  viaticum 
and  extreme  unction^  prayers  for  the  dead,  funeral 
Bovice,  funeral  of  jnifants,  prayers  for  pilgrims, 
blessing  of  fire  on  Holy  Saturday,  and  other  blesmnm. 
The  Sdileswig  book  has  besides  much  of  the  Holy 
Week  services,  and  that  for  All  Souls,  Candlemas,  and 
Aah  Wednesday.  In  both  many  rites  differ  from  the 
Roman  forms. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  while  the  other  liturgical 
books  were  bmg  revised  and  issued  as  a  unimrm 
standard,  there  wa6  naturally  a  desire  to  substitute 
an  official  book  that  should  take  the  place  of  these 
varied  eoUeotions.  But  the  matter  did  not  receive 
the  attention  of  the  Holy  See  itself  for  some  time. 
First,  various  books  were  issued  at  Rome  with  tite 
idea  of  securing  uniformitj,  but  without  official  sanc- 
tion. Albert  Castellani  m  1537  published  a  Saeer- 
dotaU  of  this  kind;  in  1579  at  Vemce  another  verrion 
appeared,  arranged  by  Francesco  Samarino,  Canon 
o{  the  Lateran;  it  was  re-edited  in  1583  by  An^lo 
Rocca.  In  1586  Giulio  Antonio  Santorio,  Cardinal 
of  St.  Severina,  printed  a  handbook  of  rites  for  the 
use  of  priests,  which,  as  Paul  V  says,  "he  had  com-  ' 
posed  after  long  study  and  with  much  industry  and 
labour"  lApoiUAica  SedU).  This  book  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  Roman  Ritual.  In  1614  Paul  V 
published  the  first  edition  of  the  official'Ritual  by  the 
Constitution  "  Apostolics  Sedis  "  of  17  June.  In  this 
he  points  out  that  Clement  VIII  had  already  issued 
a  uniform  text  of  the  Pontifical  and  the  Ccarimoniale 
Episeoporum,  which  determines  the  functions  of 
many  other  ecclenastics  besides  bishops.  (That  is 
still  Uie  case.  The  Carimoniak  Episeoporum  forma 
the  .indispensable  oomplonent  of  other  liturgical 
books  for  priests  too.)  "It  renuuned",  the  pope 
continues,  "that  the  sacred  and  autheDtio  rites  <»  the 


Church,  to  be  observed  in  the  administration  of 
sacraments  and  other  ecclesiastical  functions  by  tjiose 
who  have  the  care  of  souls,  should  also  be  included 
in  one  book  and  published  by  authority  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See;  so  that  they  shoiud  carry  out  their  office 
according  to  a  public  and  fixed  standard,  instead  of 
following  so  great  a  multitude  of  Rituals". 

But^  unlike  the  other  books  of  the  Roman  Rite, 
the  Ritual  has  never  been  imposed  as  the  onlv  stand- 
tad.  Paul  V  did  not  abolish  all  other  coUections 
of  the  same  kind,  nor  command  every  one  to  use 
only  his  book.  He  eaya:  "Wherefore  we  exhort  in 
the  Lord"  that  it  should  be  adopted.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  the  old  local  Rituals  have  never  been 
altogether  abolished.  After  tne  appearance  of  the 
Roman  edition  these  others  were  gradually  more  and 
more  conformed  to  it.  They  continued  to  be  used, 
but  had  many  of  their  prayers  and  ceremonies  modi- 
fied to  agree  with  the  Roman  book.  This  applies 
espedally  to  the  rites  of  baptism.  Holy  Communion, 
the  form  of  absolution,  extreme  unction.  The 
ceremonies  also  contained  in  the  Missal  (holy  water, 
the  processions  of  Candlemas  and  Pahn  Sunday,  etc.), 
and  the  prayers  also  in  the  Breviary  (the  Office  for 
the  Dead)  are  necessarily  identical  with  those  of 
Paul  V's  Ritual;  these  have  the  absolute  authoritv 
of  the  Missal  and  Breviary.  On  the  other  handf, 
many  cotmtriea  have  local  customs  for  marriage,  the 
visitation  of  the  sick,  etc.,  numerous  special  blessings, 
processions  and  sacramentals  not  found  in  the  Roman 
book,  still  printed  in  various  diocesan  Rituals.  It 
is  then  by  no  means  the  case  that  every  priest  of  the 
Roman  Kite  uses  the  Roman  Ritual.  Very  manv 
dioceses  or  provinces  still  have  their  own  local  hana- 
books  under  the  name  of  Rituale  or  another  {Ordo 
administrandi  sacramenta,  etc.),  though  all  of  these 
conform  to  the  Roman  text  in  the  chief  elements. 
Most  contain  practically  all  the  Roman  book,  and 
have  besides  local  additions. 

The  further  history  of  the  RUuale  Romanum  is  this: 
Benedict  XIV  in  1752  revised  it,  together  with  the 
Pontifical  and  Ccainumiale  Episeoporum.  His  new 
editions  of  these  three  books  were  publidied  by  tiie 
Brief  "Quam  tirdenti"  (25  March.  1752),  which 
quotes  Paul  V's  Constitation  at  lengtn  and  is  printed, 
as  far  as  it  concerns  this  book,  in  the  beginning  or 
the  Ritual.  He  added  to  Paul  V's  text  two  forms  for 
^ving  iba  papal  blessing  (V,  6;  VIII,  31).  Mean- 
while a  great  number  of  additional  blessings  were 
added  in  an  appendix.  This  appendix  is  now  nearly 
as  long  as  the  original  book.  Under  the  title  Bene- 
dietionale  Romanum  it  is  often  issued  separately. 
Leo  Xni  approved  ^n  ediUo  typiea  published  by 
Pustet  at  Ratisbon  in  1884.  This  is  now  out  of  date. 
The  Ritual  contains  several  chants  (for  procesmons, 
burialB,  Office  of  the  Dead,  etc.).  These  should  be 
conformable  to  the  Molu  Propria  of  Pius  X  of  22 
Nov.,  1903,  and  the  Decree  of  the  Sacred  Congre- 

gation  of  Rites  of  8  Jan.,  1904.   All  the  Catholic 
tuif^cal  publishers  now  issue  editions  of  this  kind, 
apraroved  oy  the  Congregation. 

The  RUuaU  Romanum  is  divided  into  ten  "titles" 
(lUuU):  all,  except  the  first,  subdivided  into  chapters. 
In  eacn  (except  I  and  X)  the  first  chapter  gives  the 
general  niles  for  the  sacrament  or  function,  the  others 
give  the  exact  ceremonies  and  prayers  (or  various 
cases  of  administration.  Titulua  1  (caput  unicum) 
is  "of  the  things  to  be  observed  in  general  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  sacraments";  11^  About  baptism, 
chap,  vi  gives  the  rite  when  a  bishop  baptizes,  vii 
the  blessing  of  the  font,  not  on  Holy  Saturdav  or 
Wbitstm  Eve;  III,  Penance  and  absolutions  from 
excommunication;  IV,  Administration  of  Holv  Com- 
munion (not  during  Mass);  V,  Extreme  Unction, 
the  seven  penitentiu  psalms,  litany,  visitation  ana 
oare  of  the  dyin^,  the  Apostolic  blessing,  commenda- 
tion of  a  departing  sou!;  VI,  Of  funerals.  Office  of 
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the  Dead,  absolutions  at  the  grave  on  later  days, 
funerals  of  infants:  VII^  Matrimony  and  churching 
of  women;  VIII,  Blessings  of  holy  water,  candles, 
houses  (on  Holy  Saturday),  and  many  others;  then 
blessings  reserved  to  bi^ops  and  priests  who  have 
special  faculties,  such  as  those  of  vestments,  dbonuTiu, 
statues,  foundation  stones,  a  new  church  (not,  of 
course,  the  consecration,  which  is  in  the  Pontifical), 
cemeteries,  etc^  IX,  Ihncessioiis,  for  Candlemas, 
Palm  Sunday,  Rogation  Days,  Corpus  Cbristi,  etc.; 
X,  Exorcism  and  forms  for  filling  up  parochial  books 
(of  baptism,  confirmation,  marriage,  sUUut  anitnarum, 
the  dead).  The  blessings  of  tit.  VIII  are  the  old 
ones  of  the  Ritual.  The  appendix  that  follows  tit. 
X  contains  additional  forms  for  blesmng  baptism- 
water,  for  confirmation  as  administered  b^  a  mission- 
ary priest,  decrees  about  Holy  Gommumon  and  the 
"Forty  Hours"  devotion,  the  litanies  of  Loreto  and 
the  Holy  Name.  Then  follow  a  long  series  of  bless- 
ings, not  reserved;  reserved  to  bishop*  and  priests 
they  delegate,  reserved  to  certain  religious  orders; 
then  more  blessings  (novissims)  and  a  second  appen- 
dix containing  yet  another  collection.  These  ap- 
pendixes ^w  continually.  As  soon  as  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Rites  approves  a  new  Uessing  it  is 
added  to  the  next  edition  of  the  Ritual. 

The  Milanese  Rite  has  its  own  ritual  (RUwile 
Ambroaianum,  published  by  Giacomo  Agnelli  at  the 
Archiepiscopal  I'ress,  Milan).  In  the  Byzantine 
Rite  the  contents  of  our  ritual  are  contained  in  the 
EdxoX^wr.  The  Armenians  have  a  ritual  {Maahdoti) 
like  ours.  Other  schismatical  Churches  have  not  yet 
arrangedthevariouspartsof  this  bookin one  collection. 
But  nearly  all  the  Uniats  now  have  Rituals  formed  on 
the  Roman  model  (see  LiTnBQiCAi4  Books,  §  IV). 

Baruttau)!,  Ad  TituaU  romanum  CMiiKWntena  (Venioe,  1731)  ; 
Catal&ni,  RitveiU  romanum  .  .  .  ptrptbda  commmtariia 
txamatwn  (Borne,  VIS!) ;  Zacoabia,  BihiMlnm  tUtvaUt  (Rome, 
1776);  THALBOna,  HanHnuh  itr  ka»k.  LUurgik,  II  (Fraiburg, 

1893),  em-aa.  Aobian  FoaxBacim. 

Ritualism.  See  Rttuaiists. 

Ritualists. — The  word  "Ritualists"  is  the  term 
now  most  oommonly  employed  to  denote  that  ad- 
vanced section  of  the  Hign  Church  party  in  the  An- 
glican Establishment,  which  since  about  1860  has 
adhered  to  and  developed  furthor  the  principles  of  tho 
earlier  T^^tarian  Movement.  Although  this  desig- 
nation is  one  that  is  not  adopted  but  rather  resented 
by  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  applied,  it  cannot  exactly 
be  called  a  nickname.  "Ritualism"  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  not  unoommonljr  meant  iba 
study  or  practice  of  ritual,  i.  e.  ecclesiastical  oeremo- 
nial;  while  those  who  favoured  ritualism  were  apt  to 
be  called  "ritualists".  For  example,  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb, 
in  a  publication  of  1856  oititled  "The  Principle  of 
Ritualism  Defended",  defines  ritualism  equivalently 
as  "a  sober  and  chastened  regard  for  the  outward 
accessories  of  worship",  and  insists  further  that  "we 
need  sometUng  more  than  a  lawyer's  mind  to  examine 
fairly  ecclesiastical  questions.  The  Church  requires 
that  divines  and  ritualists  should  be  called  into 
counsel".  It  was  only  some  time  later,  about  1865  or 
1866,  that  the  word  came  to  be  used  as  the  name  of  a 
party  and  was  printed  with  a  capital  letter. 

Unlike  many  other  party  names  which  have  grown 
up  in  the  course  of  controversy,  the  word  "Ritualists" 
does  very  fairly  indicate  the  original,  if  not  the  most 
fundamental,  characteristic  which  has  divided  those 
so  designated  from  their  fellow-Hij^-Churchmen. 
The  movement  headed  bjr  Newman  and  his  friends 
had  been  primarily  doctrinal.  Pusey  always  stated 
that  the  leaders  had  rather  discouraged  as  too  con- 
spicuous anything  in  the  wa^  of  ceremonies,  fearing 
tnat  they  might  awaken  prejudice  and  divert  atten- 
tion from  more  important  issues.  Nevertheless  the 
eympathies  awakened  for  the  traditions  of  a  Catiwlic 
past,  and  especially  the  revival  of  faith  in  the  Real 


Presence  and  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  could  not  fail 
in  the  long  run, to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  extonals 
of  worship.  Manv  of  the  followers  were  more  ven- 
turous toan  the  leaders  approved.  Moreover,  the 
conversion  of  Newman  ana  other  prominent  Trao- 
tarians,  while  somewhat  bre^dng  up  the  partv  and 
arresting  the  progress  of  events  at  Oxford,  had  only 
transferred  the  movement  to  the  pariah  churches 
throughout  the  country,  where  each  incumbent  was  in 
a  measure  free  to  follow  his  own  light  and  to  act  for 
himself.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  Vicar  of  St. 
Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  became  notorious  for  a  number 
of  innovations  in  ritual,  notably  in  such  details  as  the 
use  of  altar  lit^ts,  cross,  and  coverings  which  brought 
him  into  oonmct  with  his  bishop  (in  1850)  and  led  in 
the  end  to  his  resigning  his  benefice.  In  1850  still 
{greater  sensation  was  caused  by  the  "Romidi"  cere- 
monial of  the  Rev.  Bryan  King  at  St.  George's  in  the 
East.  The  roughs  of  the  district,  with  some  -violoit 
Evangelicals,  for  months  together  continued  to  inter- 
rupt the  services  with  brawling  and  rioting.  The 
Rngliati  C3mrch  Union,  however,  founded  at  about 
this  period  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  Hi^  Church 
movement,  lent  effective  aid,  and  pubhc  opinion 
turned  against  the  authors  of  these  disturbances. 

During  the  years  that  followed  ceremonial  innova- 
tions, imitating  more  and  more  pronouncedly  the 
worsnip  of  the  Catholic  CJhurch,  spread  throudiout 
the  country.  A  r^;ular  cam{>aign  was  carried  on, 
organised  on  the  one  side  by  tne  English  Church- 
Union  and  on  the  other  by  the  Church  Association. 
■vAadi  latter  was  called  into  existence  in  1865  ana 
earned  amongst  its  opponents  the  nickname  of  the 
"Persecution  Company  Limited".  The  lovers  of 
ornate  ceremonial  were  for  the  most  part  sincerely 
convinced  that  they  were  loyal  to  the  true  prindples 
of  Anglicanism,  and  that  they  were  rightly  inswting 
on  the  observance  of  the  letter  of  the  law  embodied  in 
the  so-called  "Ornaments  Rubric  ",  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  Morning  Service  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.   It  could  not  of  course  be  denied  that  the 

Ctices  which  the  Ttactarians  were  introducing  had 
_  heea  given  up  in  the  Church  of  Elngland.  But 
thou^  these  had  fallen  completely  into  abeyance,  the 
party  contended  that  the  letter  of  the  Prayer  Book 
made  it  a  duty  to  revive  them.  It  may  be  said  indeed 
that  it  is  round  the  Ornaments  Rubric  that  the  whole 
ritualistic  controversy  has  turned  down  to  the  present 
day.  For  this  reason  a  somewhat  full  account  of  it  is 
indispensable. 

The  first  Prayer  Book  of  Eklward  VI,  which  came 
into  use  on  0  June,  1649,  has  the  following  rubric  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Mass:  "Upon  the  day  and  at  the 
time  appointed  for  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  the  Priest  that  shall  execute  the  holy 
ministiy  shall  put  upon  him  the  vesture  appointed  for 
that  ministration,  tnat  is  to  say  a  white  Alb  plam, 
with  a  Vestment  or  Cope."  This  first  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI  remained  in  use  for  three  yean  when 
it  was  supplanted  by  the  second  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VT  (1  Nov.,  1562).  In  this,  under  the  in- 
fluences of  Continental  resormers,  tne  rulxic  just 
quoted  was  expunged  and  the  following  substituted: 
"And  here  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Minister  at  tiie  time 
of  the  Communion,  and  at  all  other  times  in  his  minis- 
tration, shall  use  neither  Albae,  Vestment  or  Cope". 
Aftw  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  a  revised  Prayer  Book 
was  issued  in  1559.  which  contained  the  rubric  in  the 
following  form:  "And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
minister  at  the  time  of  the  Communion  and  at  all 
other  times  in  his  ministration  diall  use  such  orna- 
ments in  the  Church  as  were  in  use  by  authority  of 
Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  VI  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  set  in 
the  beginning  of  the  book. "  In  spite  of  a  brief  sup- 
pmssion  tmder  the  Long  Parliament  and  during  the 
Commonwealth,  tiie  same  rubric  was  restored  in  sub- 
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BUkntiaUy  identical  terms  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1662 
which  remains  in  force  to-day.  Now  it  must  not  of 
course  be  forgottm  that  the  word  "ornaments"  is 
used  in  a  technical  sense  which  has  been  defined  by 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  include 
"all  Uie  several  articles  used  in  the  performance  of  the 
rites  and  services  of  the  Church".  Vestments,  books, 
cloths,  chalices,  and  patens  must  be  regarded  as  diurch 
ornaments.  In  modem  tim^  even  organs  and  bells 
are  held  to  fall  under  this  denomination.  Further 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  reference  to  the 
second  year  of  Ekiward  VI  be  strictiv  interpreted, 
much  Catholic  ceremonial  was  then  stiU  retained  em- 
bracing such  adjuncts  as  lights,  incense,  vestments, 
crosses,  etc.  There  is  considerable  controversy  re- 
garding the  precise  meaning  of  the  rubric,  but,  how- 
ever we  regard  it,  it  certainly  gives  much  more  latitude 
to  the  lovers  of  ritual  thao  was  recognized  by  the 
practice  of  the  English  Church  in  1850. 

Although  of  recent  years  the  innovators  have  gone 
far  beyondthoee  usages  which  could  by  any  possibility 
be  covered  by  a  large  interpretation  of  the  Ornaments 
Rubric,  it  seems  clear  that  in  the  beginning  the  new 
school  of  clergv  founded  themselves  upon  this  and 
were  not  exactly  accused  of  doing  what  was  ill^al. 
Their  position,  a  position  recognized  in  1851  by  the' 
bidtopa  themselves,  was  rather  that  of  wishing  "to 
restore  an  unusual  strictness  of  ritual  observance". 
Ilieir  tendencies  no  doubt  were  felt  to  be  "popish", 
but  th^  were  primarily  censured  by  the  Protestant 
party  as  "ultra-rubricians".  The  first  appeal  to 
tegal  tribunals  in  the  Westerton  v.  Liddell  case  (Mr. 
Liddell  was'the  Aiccessor  of  Mr.  Bennett)  terminated, 
after  appeal  to  tiie  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council^  substantially  in  favour  of  the  Ritualists.  It 
was  decided  that  the  Ornaments  Rubric  did  establish 
the  legality  of  a  credence  table,  coloured  frontals  and 
altar  ooveringB,  candlesticks  and  a  cross  above  the 
holy  table.  This  gave  confidence  to  the  party  in  other 
direcUons  and  between  the  years  1857  aiid  1866  there 
was  a  ixinsiderable  extension  of  ritual  usages  such  as 
the  Eucharistic  vestments,  altar  lights,  flowers,  and 
incense,  while  4ie  claim  was  generally  made  that  they 
were  aA  perfectly  lawful. 

With  tne  year  1866  began  a  period  of  almost  inces- 
sant oontroversv.  Six  miecific  practices,  known  as 
the  "Six  Points  ,  wero  about  this  time  recognized  as 
constituting  the  main  features  in  the  claims  of  the  less 
extreme  Ritualmts.  They  were:  (1)  the  eastward 
position  (i.  e.  that  bv  which  the  minister  in  con- 
secrating turns  his  bade  to  the  people) ;  (2)  the  use  of 
incense;  (3)  the  use  of  altar  lights;  (4)  the  mixed 
chalice;  (5)  the  use  of  vestments;  (6)  the  use  of  wafer 
bread.  A  committee  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convoca- 
tion in  1866  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  most  of 
these  thin^  should  not  be  introduced  into  parish 
churches  without  reference  to  the  bishop.  A  royal 
commission  followed  (1867-70),  but  came  to  no  very 
clear  or  unanimous  decision  except  as  regards  the 
ineacpediency  of  tolerating  any  vesture  which  departs 
from  what  had  long  been  tiie  established  usage  of  the 
FTig|i'«h  Chureh.  Meanwhile  the  Dean  of  Arches, 
an(^^after  appeal,  the  Privy  Council,  delivered  judg- 
ment in  the  Mackonochie  case  and  between  them 
decided  against  the  legality  of  the  elevation,  use  of 
incense,  altar  lights,  ceremonially  mixed  chahce,  and 
against  any  position  of  the  minister  which  would  hide 
the  manual  acts  from  the  communicants.  Even 
more  important  was  the  judgment  of  the  same  Judicial 
Committee  of  Uie  Privy  Council  in  the  Purehas  Case 
(Ap.  1871),  which  besides  confirmii^  these  devious 
decisionB.  even  as  against  the  opinion  of  the  Dean  of 
Arches,  declued  in  more  unequivocal  terms  the  illegal- 
ity of  wafer4>read  and  of  all  Eucharistic  vestments. 

The  reaction  among  the  High  Church  party  against 
this  sweeping  condemnation  was  considerable,  and  it  is 
probi^Iy  true  that  much  of  the  strong  feeling  which 


has  existed  ever  since  against  the  Judicial  Committee 
as  a  court  of  appeal  is  traceable  to  this  cause.  Many 
of  the  Ritualists  not  only  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
jurisdiction  of  a. secular  court  in  chureh  matters,  but 
they  declare  themselves  justified  in  withholding 
obedience  from  their  bishops  as  long  as  the  bishops 
are  engaged  in  enforeing  its  decrees.  The  passing  of 
the  Pubhc  Worship  Rerailation  Act  in  1874  which,  as 
Disraeli  stated  in  Parliament,  was  meant  "to  put 
down  the  Ritualists",  seems  only  to  have  led  to  in- 
creased litigation,  and  the  Risdale  judgment  in  1877 
by  which  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  after 
elaborate  argument  by  counsel  on  either  side,  recon- 
sidered the  question  of  Eucharistic  vestments  and  the 
eastward  position,  reaffirming  the  condemnation  of 
the  former  but  pronouncing  the  latter  to  be  lawful, 
providing  that  it  did  not  render  the  manual  acts  in- 
visible to  the  congregation,  £ave  encouragement  to 
the  Ritualists  by  wowing  uiat  earlier  decisions  were 
not  irreversible.  In  any  case  there  ware  no  signs  of 
any  greater  disposition  to  submit  to  authority.  The 
committal  of  four  clergymen  to  prison  in  the  years 
1878-81  for  disobedience  to  the  order  of  the  courts 
whose  jurisdiction  Uiey  challenged,  only  increased  the 
general  irritation  and  unrest.  In  1888  came  another 
sensation.  Proceedings  were  taken  before  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  sitting  with  episcopal  assessors 
against  Dr.  King,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  for  various 
ritualistic  practices.  In  his  judgment,  subsequently 
confirmed  by  the  Privy  Council,  Archbishop  Benson 
sanctioned  under  carefully  denned  conditions  the 
eastward  position,  mixed  chalice,  altar  lights,  the 
ablutions,  and  the  singing  of  the  Agnus  Dei,  but  for- 
bade the  signing  of  the  cross  in  the  air  when  giving 
the  absolution  and  the  benediction. 

Naturally  the  effect  of  these  alternate  relaxations 
and  restrictions  was  not  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
sober  tmiformity.  The  movement  went  on.  The 
bishops  had  probably  grown  a  httle  weary  in  repres- 
sing an  energy  which  was  much  more  full  of  conviction 
than  their  own,  and  in  the  years  which  foUowed, 
especially  in  the  Diocese  of  London,  tmder  Bishop 
Temple,  a  large  measure  of  licence  seems  to  have  been 
granted  or  at  any  rate  taken.  The  rapid  spread  of 
"romanizing"  practices,  though  in  their  extreme 
form  they  were  confined  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  ohurchee,  began  to  attract  general  atten- 
tion, while  causing  profound  uneasiness  to  Evuigeli- 
cals  and  Nonconformists.  In  1898  Sir  William 
Harcourt  started  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
ritualistic  lawlessness  by  a  series  of  letters  in  the 
"Times",  and  almost  concurrently  Mr.  John  Kensit ' 
and  his  followers  appealed  to  another  phase- of  publio 
opinion  by  their  organized  interruptions  of  the 
services  in  the  churches  they  disapproved  of.  It  was 
felt  once  again  that  something  must  be  done  and  this 
time  the  remedy  took  the  form  of  the  so-called 
"Lambeth  Hearings",  when  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York,  after  listening  to  legal  and  expert 
argument,  delivered  a  joint  "opinion"  upon  certain 
burning  questions,  to  wit  (a)  the  use  of  moense  and 
processional  lights,  and  (b)  the  practice  of  reserva- 
tion. On  31  July,  1899,  thery  jointly  pronounced  the 
use  of  incense  to  be  inadmissible,  ana  on  1  May,  1900, 
in  two  independent  "opinions  they  concurred  in 
forbidding  any  form  of  reservation  of  the  consecrated 
elements.  Very  little  was  effected  by  this  or  by  a 
aeries  of  Church  Discipline  Bills  which  were  intro- 
duced into  Parliament,  but  which  died  stillborn. 
Conseauently  in  1904  a  royal  commission  was  ap- 
pointed "to  inquire  into  the  aUe(^  prevalence  of 
breaches  or  neglect  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  Divine  Service  in  the  Chureh  of  England  and  to 
the  ornaments  and  fittings  of  churehee."  The  com- 
mission, after  collecting  an  immense  mass  of  evidence 
from  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  of  every  shade  of  opin- 
ion, not  forgetting  the  agents  employed  by  the 
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Church  Aaaociation  to  keep  watch  on  the  aervioes  in 
ritualistic  churches,  issued  a  voluminous  report  in  1906. 

Although  the  commission  has  accomplished  little 
more  thut  the  propounding  of  certain  suggestions 
regarding  the  reoonstitution  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  suggestions  which  have  not  yet  been  acted 
upon,  the  '^Report"  is  a  document  of  the  lughest  im- 

Sortaooe  for  tne  evidence  which  it  contains  of  the 
evelopments  of  Ritualism.  The  commissioners 
single  out  certain  practices  which  thev  condemn  as 
being  graver  in  chwacter  and  of  a  kind  that  demand 
immeoiate  suppression.  No  doubt  the  numerical 
proportion  of  the  churches  in  which  the  clergy  go  to 
these  lengths  is  small,  but  the  number  seems  to  be 
increasing.  The  practices  censured  as  of  special 
p^avity  and  signincance,  are  the  following:  "The 
mterpolation  of  prayers  and  ceremonies  belonging 
to  the  Canon  of  the  Mass.  The  use  of  the  words 
'Behold  the  Lamb  of  God'  accompanied  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  consecrated  wafer  or  bread.  Res- 
ervation of  the  sacrament  under  conditions  which 
lead  to  its  adoration./  Mass  of  the  presanctified. 
Corpus  Christi  processions  with  the  sacrament. 
Benediction  with  the  sacrament.  Celebration  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  with  the  intent  that  there  diould 
be  no  communicant  except  the  celebrant.  Hynuis, 
prayers  and  devotions  mvolving  invocation  or  a 
confession- to  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  the  saints.  The 
observance  of  the  festivals  of  the  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
The  veneration  of  images  and  roods."  These 
practices  are  described  as  having  an  exceptional 
character  becausp  they  are  at  once  (1)  in  flagrant 
contradiction  with  the  teaching  of  the  Articles  and 
Prayer  Book;  (2)  they  are  lUegal,  and  (3)  their 
ille^i^  does  not  depend  upon  any  judgment  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Similar  objection  is  taken  to  any  ob- 
servance of  All  Souls'  Day  or  of  the  festival  of  Corpus 
Christi  which  implies  the  "Romish"  doctrine  con- 
cerning purgatory  or  trausubstantiation. 

But  while  it  is  quite  true  that  the  number  of 
churches  in  which  these  extremes  are  practised  is 
small,  it  is  important  to  remember  tnat  private 
oratories,  communities,  and  sisterhoods,  which  last 
conunonly  follow  forms  of  devotion  and  ritual  which 
cannot  externally  be  distinguished  from  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  Catholic  Church,  were  not  in  any  way 
touched  by  these  investigations  of  the  commissioners. 
It  is  in  such  strongholds  that  the  ritualistic  spirit 
ia  nurtured  and  propagated,  and  there  is  as  yet  no 
sign  that  the  feennK  which  animated  this  revival  of 
the  religious  life  is  less  earnest  than  of  yore. 

A^in  everything  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  extn>me  practices  have  not  spread  more  widely 
this  is  due  less  to  any  distaste  for  such  practices  in 
themselves  than  to  a  shrinking  from  the  unpleasant- 
ness engendered  by  open  conflict  with  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Where  comparative  impimity  has  been 
secured,  as  for  example  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  Or- 
naments Rubric,  a  notable  and  increasing  proportion 
of  the  clergy  have  advanced  to  the  very  limits  of 
what  was  iLkely  to  be  tolerated  in  the  way  of  ritualis- 
tic development.  It  has  been  stated  by  Archbishop 
Davidson  that  before  18S0  the  use  of  vestments  in  a 
public  church  was  known  hardly  anywhere.  In  1901 
carefully  compiled  statistics  showea  that  Eucharis- 
tic  vestments  of  some  kind  (other  than  the  stole  au- 
thorized by  long  tradition)^  were  used  in  no  less  than 
1526  churches  of  the  provinces  of  York  and  Canter- 
bury, that  is  about  twelve  per  cent  of  the  whole; 
and  the  number  has  increased  since.  A  slighter  but 
not  altogether  contemptible  indication  of  the  drift 
of  opinion  when  unchecked  by  authority  is  to  be 
found  in  the  familiar  "Roman  collar".  Less  than 
fifty  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  "Roman  aggres- 
sion" it  was  regarded  in  England  as  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  dress  of  a  Cathdio  priest,  an  article 


which  by  its  very  name  manifested  its  proper  usage. 
Not  Ions  afterwards  it  was  grqduidly  aaopted  by 
certain  High  Church  clergymen  of  an  extreme  type. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  me  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception among  Engilish  ecclesiastics  of  all  shades  of 
opmion,  not  excepting  even  the  Nonconformists. 

With  regard  to  the  present  position  and  principles 
of  the  Ritualists  we  shall  probably  do  well  with 
Monsignor  R.  H.  Benson  (Non-Catholic  Denomina- 
tions, pp.  29-58)  to  recognize  a  distinction  between 
two  separate  schools  of  thought,  the  moderate  and  the 
extreme.  On  the  one  hand  all  the  membera  of  this 
party  seem  to  agree  in  recognizing  the  need  of  some 
more  immediate  court  of  appeal  to  settle  dispute<l 
questions  of  do^ina.and  ritual  than  can  be  afforded 
by  the  "Primitive  Church"  which  the  esu-W  Trac- 
tarians  were  content  to  invoke  in  their  difficulties. 
On  the  other  hand  while  both  sections  of  the  Ritual- 
ists are  in  search  of  a  "Living  Voice"  to  guide  them, 
or  at  any  rate  of  some  substitute  for  that  Ltvmg 
Voice,  they  have  come  to  supply  the  need  in  two  quite 
different  ways.  To  the  moderate  Ritualists  it  has 
seemed  sufficient  to  look  back  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  This,  it  is  urged,  was  drawn  up  in  full  view 
of  the  situation  created  by  "Roman  abuses",  and 
though  it  was  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  ana  final 
guide  in  every  detail  of  doctrine  and  discipline, 
the  fact  that  it  was  originally  issued  to  men  already 
trained  in  Catholic  principles,  justifies  us  in  supplying' 
deficiencies  by  setting  a  Catholic  interpretation  upon 
all  doubtful  points  and  omissions.  The  Ritualist 
of  this  school,  who  of  course  firmly  believes  in  the 
continuity  of  his  Church  with  the  Church  of  England 
before  the  Reformation,  thinks  it  his  duty  to  "behave 
and  teach  as  a  Marian  priest,  conforming  under 
Elizabeth,  would  have  behaved  and  taught  when  the 
Prayer  Book  was  first  put  into  his  hands:  he  must 
supply  the  laciaue  and  carry  out  the  imperfect 
directions  in  as  'Catholic'  a  manner  as  possible" 
(Benson,  op.  cit..  p.  32).  Thus  interpreted,  the 
Prayer  Book  supplies  a  staiidard  by  which  the  rulings 
of  bishops  and  judicial  committees  may  be  measured, 
and,  if  necessary,  set  aside;  for  the  bishops  themselves 
are  no  leas  bound  by  the  Prayer  Book  than  are  the 
rest  of  the  clergy,  and  no  command  of  a  bishop  need 
be  obeyed  if  it  transgress  the  directions  of  this  higher 
written  authority.  The  objections  to  which  this 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  open  must  be  sufficiently 
obvious.  Clearly  the  text  of  this  written  authority 
itself  needs  interpretation  and  it  must  seem  to  the 
unprejudiced  mind  that  upon  contested  points  the 
interpretation  of  the  bishops  and  other  officials  of  the 
Establishment  is  not  only  better  authorized  than  that 
of  the  individual  Ritualist,  but  that  in  almost  every 
case  the  interpretation  of  the  latter  in  view  of  the 
Articles,  canons,  homilies,  »ad  other  official  utter^ 
ances  is  strained  and  unnatural.  Moreover  there  ia 
the  undeniable  fact  of  desuetude.  To  appeal  to  such 
an  ordinance  as  the  "Ornaments  Rubric"  as  evi- 
dently binding,  after  it  has  been  in  practice  neglected 
by  all  orders  of  the  Church  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  is  contrary  to  all  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil 
presumptions  in  matters  of  external  observance. 

The  extreme  party  among  the  Ritualists,  though 
they  imdoubtedly  go  beyond  their  more  moderate 
brethren  in  their  sympathy  with  Catholic  practices 
and  also  in  a  very  definitely  formulated  wish  for 
"Reunion"  (see  ifmoN  of  Christendom),  do  not 
greatly  differ  from  them  in  matters  of  doctrine. 
Many  adopt  such  devotions  as  the  rosary  and  benedic- 
tion, some  imitate  Catholic  practice  so  far  as  to  recite 
the  Canon  of  the  Mass  in  Latin,  a  few  profess  even 
to  hold  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  to 
receive  (of  course  with  exception  of  the  necessity  of 
external  communion  with  Rome)  all  doctrines  defined 
and  taught  by  him.  But  the  more  fundamental 
difference  which  divides  the  Ritualists  into  two  cb 
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IB  probably  to  be  found  in  their  varying  conceptions 
of  the  authority  to  which  they  profess  allegiance. 
Giving  up  the  appeal  to  the  Prayer  Book  as  a  final 
rule,  the  extreme  party  find  a  substitute  for  the 
Living  Voice  in  the  consensus  of  the  Churches  which 
now  make  up  Catholic  Christendom — ^that  is  prac- 
tically speaking  in  the  agreement  of  Canterouiy, 
Rome,  and  Moscow — ^if  Moscow  may  be  taken  as  the 
representative  of  a  number  of  eastern  communions 
which  do  not  in  doctrinal  matters  differ  greatly  from 
one  another.  Where  these  bodies  are  agreed  either 
explicitly  or  by  silence,  there,  according  to  the  theory 
of  this  advanced  school,  is  the  revealed  faith  of  Chris- 
tendom; where  these  bodies  differ  among  themselves, 
there  we  have  matters  of  private  opinion  which  do  not 
necessarily  command  the  assent  of  the  individual. 

It  is  difficult  perhaps  for  anyone  who  has  not  been 
brought  up  in  a  High  Church  atmosphere  to  under- 
stand how  such  a  principle  can  be  applied,  and  how 
Ritualists  can  proiess  to  distinguish  between  beliefs 
which  are  de  fide  and  those  which  are  merely  specula- 
tive. To  the  outsider  it  would  seem  that  the  Church 
of  Canterbury  has  quite  clearly  rejected  such  doc- 
trines as  the  Real  Presence,  the  invocation  of  saints, 
and  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Eucharist.  But 
the  Ritualbt  has  all  his  life  been  taught  to  interpret 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  in  a  "Catholic"  sense. 
When  the  Articles  say  that  transubstantiation  is 
repugnant  to  the  plam  words  of  Scripture,  he  is 
satumed  to  believe  utat  some  misconception  of  tran- 
substantiation was  condemned,  not  the  doctrine 
as  defined  »  little  later  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
When  the  ^ticles  speak  of  "the  sacrifices  of  Masses 
— for  the  quick  and  the  dead"  as  "blasphemous 
fables  and  dangerous  deceits",  he  underatands  that 
this  repudiation  was  onlv  directed  against  certain 
popular  "Romish  errors"  i^bout  the  multiplication 
of  the  effects  of  such  Massra,  not  against  the  idea 
of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  itself.  Again  the  state- 
ment that  "the  Romish  doctrine  concerning  . . .  In- 
vocation of  Saints  is  a  fond  thing  vainly  invented", 
for  him  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  rejection  of  cer- 
tain abuses  of  extreme  romanisers  who  went  perilously 
near  to  idolatiy.  In  this  way  the  Church  of  England 
is  exonerated  from  the  apparent  repudiation  of  these 
Cal^olic  beliefs,  and  the  presumption  stands  that  she 
accepts  all  Catnolic  doctrine  which  she  does  not  ex- 
plicitly reject.  Hence  as  Rome  and  Moscow  and 
Canterbuiy  (in  the  manner  just  explained)  profess 
the  three  lieliefs  above  specified,  such  oeliefs  are  to  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  revealed  faith  of  Christendom. 
On  the  other  hand  such  points  as  papal  infallibility, 
indulgences,  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  .Ghost, 
which  are  admittedly  rejected  by  one  or  more  of  the 
three  great  branches  of^  the  Catholic  Church,  have 
not  the  authority  of  the  Living  Voice  behind  them. 
Tbey  may  be  true,  but  it  cannot  be  shown  that  thev 
form  part  of  the  Revelation,  the  acceptance  of  whicb 
IB  obligatory  upon  all  good  Christians. 

Wiu  this  fundamental  view  are  connected  many 
other  of  the  strange  anomalies  in  the  modem  Ritualist 
position.  To  b^n  with,  those  who  so  think,  feel 
Doimd  to  no  particular  reverence  tat  the  Church  of 
th«r  b^>tiBm  or  for  the  bishops  that  r^reaent  her. 
By  her  negative  attitude  to  so  many  pointe  of  Catholic 
doctrine  she  has  paltered  with  the  truth.  She  has  by 
God's  Providence  retained  the  bare  essentials  of 
CathoUcity  and  preserved  the  canonical  succesaon  of 
her  bidiops.  Hence  English  Catholics  are  bound  to 
be  in  conmumion  with  her  and  to  receive  the  sacra- 
mentB  from  her  ministers,  but  they  are  free  to  criticize 
and  up  to  a  certain  point  to  disobey.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Ritualist  believes  that  each  Anglican  bishop 
possesses  jurisdiction,  and  that  this  jurisdiction,  par- 
ticularly m  the  matter  of  confessions,  is  conferred 
upon  eveiy  deigyman  in  virtue  of  his  ordination. 
Souther  the  same  jurisdiction  inherent  in  the  oanon- 


ically  appointed  bishop  of  the  diocese  requireB  that 
•Rngiiah  CathoUcs  shoiud  be  in  oommunion  with  him, 
and  rraders  it  gravely  sinful  for  them  to  hear  Mass  in 
the  churches  ofthe  "  Italian  Mission" — so  the  Ritual- 
ist is  prone  to  dewmate  the  Churches  professing  obe- 
dience to  Rome.  This  participation  in  alien  servicea  is  • 
a  schismatical  act  in  England,  while  on  the  other  hand 
on  the  Continent,  an  "English  Catholic"  is  bound  to 
respect  the  jurisdiction  of  tho- local  ordinary  by  hear- 
ing Mass  according  to  the  Roman  Rite,  and  it  becomefl 
an  equally  schismatical  act  to  attend  the  services  of 
any  Enghsh  Church. 

The  weak  points  in  this  theory  of  the  extreme  Rit- 
ualist party  ao  not  need  insisting  upon.  Apart  from 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  this  view  of  the  supposed 
"Catholic"  teaching  of  the  Established  Church  with 
the  hard  facts  of  history  and  with  the  wording  of  the 
Articles,  apart  also  from  the  circumstance  that  noUting 
was  ever  heard  of  any  such  theory  until  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  there  is  a  logical  contradiction  about 
the  whole  assumption  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
evade.  The  most  fimdamental  doctrine  ot  all  m  this 
system  (for  all  the  other  beliefs  depend  upon  it)  is  pre- 
cisely the  principle  that  the  Living  Voice  is  constituted 
by  the  consensus  of  the  Churches,  but  this  is  itself  a 
doctrine  which  Rome  and  Moscow  emlicitly  reject 
and  which  the  Church  of  England  at  best  professeB 
only  negativelv  and  imperfectly.  Therefore  by  the 
very  test  which  the  Ritualists  themselves  invoke,  this 
principle  falls  to  the  ^und  or  at  any 'rate  becomes  a 
matter  of  opinion  which  binds  no  man  in  conscience. 

The  real  strength  of  Ritualisbi  and  the  secret  of  the 
steady  advance,  which  even  in  its  extreme  forms  it 
still  continues  to  make,  lies  in  its  sacramental  doctrine 
and  in  the  true  devotion  and  self-saciifice  which  in  so 
many  cases  follow  as  a  consequence  from  this  more 
spiritual  teaching.  The  revival  of  the  celibate^  and 
ascetic  ideal,  more  particularly  in  the  communities  of 
men  and  women  living  under  religious  vows  and  con- 
secrated to  prayer  and  works  of  charity,  tends  stronriy 
in  the  same  direction.  It  is  the  Ritualist  clergy  who 
more  than  any  other  body  in  the  En^;li8h  Church  have 
thrown  themselves  heart  and  soul  mto  the  effort  to 
apiritualize  the  lives  of  the  poor  in  the  slums  and  to 
introduce  a  higher  standard  mto  the  mianonazy  work 
among  the  heathen.  Whatever  there  may  be  of 
affectation  and  artificiality  in  the  logical  position  of 
the  Ritualists,  the  entire  smcerity,  tiie  real  self-denial, 
and  the  apostolic  spirit  of  a  large  proportion  of  both 
the  clergy  and  laity  belonging  to  tnis  party  form  the 
greatest  asset  of  which  Anglicauism  now  disposes. 
fFor  those  aspects  of  lUtualism  which  touch  upon 
Anglican  Orders  and  Reunion,  see  Anoucan  OaoKas 
and  Union  of  CBRisiiiNDOif .) 

For  •  oonoiae  CstfaoUo  view  of  lUtualimi  >t  tiia  praaent  day, 
more  pwtioularly  in  iu  relation*  to  the  other  partiea  in  the  Churoh 
of  Ensland,  aee  Bsnson,  NoKrCalhoUe  DmimiiuUimt  (Lolfoon, 
1910).  An  euellent  hiatotioal  aketeh  of  tlw  movement  may  ba 
foimd  in  Thubbau-Dahoin,  La  tmai—anet  eatkolimu  m  AntU- 
ttnt  a«  XIX'  (Oct*  (Paria,  1901-8),  eqiedally  In  the  third 
volume.  The  moat  important  Anclican  aceount  ia  probably 
WABBB-Counaa,  HiiUtry  of  Ihe  Sn^M  Chunk  in  th*  AKiMtomM 
Cmtwry  (London,  1910),  aapaeially  Fart  II;  a  good  aummary  ia 
alao  provided  by  Hollaxd  in  tne  Sekaff-Htnoo  Bneydoptiia 
of  SJiam*  KnoaUigt  (New  York,  1910),  a.  v.  JHliiaUMi. 

The  beat  msteriala  for  the  hiatoiy  of  the  movement  may  bo 
found  in  tha  Blue  Booka  iaauad  by  the  varioua  royal  oommlariona 
mora  eqpeoially  tha  Rqxnt  and  the  four  aooompanjrinc  volumea 
of  minutea  of  evidence  printed  for'  the  royal  commiaaion  on  eo- 
oleaiaatioal  diaeipline  in  1906.  The  lettera  and  other  dooumenta 
published  in  auon  eomplete  biofraphiea  aa  thoae  of  Puaey,  Biahop 
S.  Wilberforoe,  Arshbiahop  Tait,  Biahop  WiUdnaon,  Anihbiahop 
Benson,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Charles  Lowder,  and  others,  ars  also 
very  useful.  See  also  Spbnceb  JOKBa,  Entfand  and  Me  Holy  So* 
(London, 1902) ;  Maixock,  DoetrineandDoetriaal  Ditruftioa  (Lon- 
don, 1908);  MacColl,  Tht  Royal  Cammtntan  and  (As  Omaiimis 
£iibrte  (London,  1906):  Mona,  Aspacte  of  Antfiieatuom  (London, 
1906);  DoLUMO,  Ton  Ytari  in  a  Portomautk  Slum  (London,  1898) ; 
MaoCovl,  LaiNMtfMS*,  SaoordctaUom  and  BituaUom  (London, 
187S);  EoacoB,  Tho  Biohop  of  Uneoln't  Ca$o  (London,  1891); 
Bandat,  Tko  Calholie  Motement  and  the  Archbithop  t  Dodtion  (Lon- 
don, 1899):ToiiUNaoM,  Hiotorieal  Oroundo  oftno  Lambolh  Judf- 
moni  (London,  1891),  and  in  geoenl  Tho  Rounion  Uagaiin*  aod 
the  now  aztinot  CAurek  Snim       HbBBBBT  TaOBSTON. 
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•  Bivlngton,  Luke,  b.  in  London,  May,  1838;  d. 
in  London,  30  May,  1899;  fourth  son  of  Francis 
Rivington,  a  well-known  London  publisher.  He  was 
educated  at  Highgate  Grammar  School  and  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  After  his  ordination  as  an  Anglican 
■  clergyman  in  1862,  he  became  curate  of  St.  Clement's, 
Oxford,  leaving  there  in  1867  for  All  Saints's,  Mar- 
garet Street,  L^ndon,_  where  he  attracted  attention  as 
a  preacher.  Failing  in  his  efforts  to  found  a  religiouB 
community  at  Stoke,  Staffordshire,  he  ioinea  the 
Cowl^  Fathers  and  became  superior  of  their  house 
in  Bombay.  Becoming  imsettled  in  his  religious 
convictions  he  visited  Home,  where  in  1888  he  was 
received  into  the  Church.  His  ordination  to  the 
priesthood  took  place  on  21  Sept.,  1889.  He  re- 
tum«l  to  England  and  settled  m  Bayswater,  not 
undertaking  any  parochial  work,  but  devoting 
himself  to  preaching,  hearing  confessions,  and  writing 
oontrovorsial  works.  The  chief  of  these  were  "Au- 
thority; or  a  plain  reason  for  joining  the  Chivch 
of  Rome"  (1888);  "Dust"  a  letter  to  the  Rev. 
C.  Gore  on  his  book  "Roman  Catholic  Claims" 
(1888);  "Dependence;  or  the  insecurity  of  the 
Anglican  Position"  (1889);  "The  Primitive  Church 
and  the  See  of  Peter"  (1894):  "Anglican  Fallacies: 
or  Lord  Halifax  on  Reunion"  (1895);  "Rome  ana 
England  or  Ecclesiastical  Continuity"  (1897);  "Hie 
Roman  Primacy  a.  d.  430-51"  (1899)  which  was 
inactically  a  n(w  edition  of  "The  Primitive  Church 
and  the  See  of  Peter".  He  also  wrote  several 
pamphlets  and  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  Bishop . 
Milner's  "E!nd  of  Religious  Controversy".  This 
was  for  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  ot  which  he  was 
long  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  a  prominent 
figiue  at  the  annual  conferences  so  successfully  or- 
ganised by  the  society.  His  pamphlets  include 
"Primitive  and  Roman"  (1894)  arn>ly  to  the  notice 
of  his  book  "The  Primitive  Church''  m  the  "Church 

Suarterly  Review";  "The  Conversion  of  Cardinal 
ewman"  (1896)  and  "Tekel"  (1897)  in  which  he 
criticised  the  reply  of  the  Archbiwops  of  Canterbury 
and  York  to  Pope  Leo  XIII  after  the  condemnation 
of  Anglican  Orders.  In  1897  the  pope  conferred  on 
him  an  honorary  doctorate  in  divinity.  During  his 
latter  years  he  lived  near  St.  James  diarch,  Spanish 
Place,  devoting  himself  to  his  literary  work  and  the 
instruction  of  mquirers  in  the  Catholic  Faith. 

The  TabUt  (3  and  10  June,  1890) ;  Calhotie  Book  Notm  (IS  June, 
1890);  Oiuow,  BM.  Diet.  Ene.  Calk.;  Annual  BegitUr  (London, 

1890).  Edwin  Burton. 

Riaal,  JosA  Mercado,  Filipino  hero,  physician, 
poet,  novelist,  and  sculptor;  b.  at  Calamba,  Province  of 
La  Laguna,  Luzon,  19  June,  1861;  d.  at  Manila, 
30  Deciember,  1896.  On  his  father's  side  he  was 
descended  from  Lam-co,  who  came  from  China  to 
settle  in  the  Philippines  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy.  His  mother  was  of  Filipino- 
Chinese-Spanish  origin.  Rizal  studied  at  the  Jesuit 
CoUege.of  the  Ateneo,  Manila,  where  he  received  the 
degree-  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  highest  honours 
b^re.he  had  completed  his  sixteenth  year.  He  con- 
tinued his  stadies  in  Manila  for  four  yeans  and  then 
proceeded  to  Spain,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
{rfnlosopfay,  lit^ature,  and  medicine,- with  ophthal- 
mology as  a  speciality.  In  Madrid  he  became  a 
Fneemason,  ana  thus  became  associated  with  men 
like  Zorilla,  Sagasta,  Castelar,  and  Balaguer,  promi- 
nent in  Spanish  politics.  Here  and  in  France  he 
began  to  imbibe  the  political  ideas,  which  later  cost 
him  his  life.  In  Germany  be  was  enrolled  as  a  law 
student  in  the  University  of  Heidelbuig  and  became 
acquainted  with  Virchow  and  Blumentritt.  In 
Berlin  was  published  his  novel  "Noli  me  tangere" 
(1886)  characterized,  perhaps  too  extravagantly, 
by  W.  D.  Howells  as  "a  great  novel"  written  py  one 
"Dom  with  a  gift  ao  far  b^nd  that  of  any  or  all 


of  the  authors  of  our  roaring  Uteraiy  successes". 
Several  editions  of  the  wok  were  published  in 
Manila  and  in  Sp«un.  There  is  a  Frendi  translation 
("Biblioth^ue  sodologique",  num.  25,  Paris,  1899), 
and  two  aboreviated  Finglisn  translations  of  little 
value:  "An  Eagle's  Flirfit"  (New  Yorit,  1900),  and 
"Friars  and  Flipinos^  (New  York,  1902).  The 
book  satirises  the  friars  in  the  Philippines  as  well  as 
the  Filipinos.  Risal's  animosity  to  the  friars  was 
largely  of  domestic  origbi.  The  friars  were  the  land- 
lords of  a  large  hacienda  occupied  by  his  father; 
there  was  vexatious  litigation,  and  a  few  years  later, 
by  Wevler's  order,  soldieis  destroyed  the  buildings 
on  the  land,  and  various  members  of  the  family  were 
exiled  to  otner  parts  of  the  Islands. 

Rizal  retumeKi  to  the  Philippines  in  1887.  After 
a  stay  of  about  six  months  he  set  out  again  for 
Europe,  passing  tiuough  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  In  London  he  prepared  his  annotated  edi- 
tion of  Morga's  "Sucesos  de  las  Islss  Filipinas"  which 
he  completeid  in'  Paris  (1890).  In  Belgium  he  pub- 
lished (Ghent,  1891;  Manila,  1900)  "El  FiUbu»- 
terismo",  a  sequel  to  "Noh  me  tangere".  Its 
animus  may  be  judged  from  its  dedication  to  three 
Filipino  pnests  who  were  executed  for  oompUdty 
in  tne  Cavite  outbreak  of  1872.  In  1891  he  arrived 
in  Hong-Kong,  where  he  practised  medidne.  The 
following  year  he  came  to  Manila,  but  five  days 
bdfore  ms  arrival  a  case  was  filed  against  him  for 
"anti-relipous  fmd  anti-patriotic  propaganda".  Oo  7 
July  the  governor-general  ordemi  Rual's  deporta- 
tion to  Mindanao.  The  reasons  giveQ  were  the 
finding  in  his  baggage  of  a  package  of  leanets,  "satir- 
ising the  friars  and  tending  to  de-eatholicize  and  so 
de-nationalize  the  people'  ;  and  the  "publication 
(tf  'El  Filibusterismo'  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
three  traitors — condemiied  and  executed  by  com- 
netent  authority — and  whom  he  hails  as  martyrs". 
Rizal  spent  four  years  in  pteaceful  exile  in  Dapitan, 
Mindanao,  when  he  volunteered  his  services  to  the 
governor  to  go  to  Cuba  aa  a  surgeon  in  the  Spanish 
Army.  The  offer  was  accepted.  When  he  arrived  in 
Spain,  he  was  arrested  ana  brought  back  to  Manila, 
where  he  was  charged  with  founding  unlawful  associa- 
tions and  promoting  rebellion,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot. 

Rizal  had  given  up  the  practice  of  his  relimon  long 
years  before.  But  now  he  gladly  welcomed  uie  minis- 
trations of  tlie  Jesuit  Fathers,  his  former  professors,  and 
he  wrote  a  retractation  of  his  errors  and  of  Masonry 
in  particular.  On  the  morning  of  his  execution  htB 
assisted  at  two  Masses  with  great  fervour,  received 
Holy  Communion  and  was  married  to  an  Irish  half- 
caste  girl  from  Hong-Kong  with  whom  he  had  co- 
habited in  Dapitan.  Almost  the  last  words  he  q)oke 
were  to  the  Jesuit  who  accompanied  him:  "  My  great 
pride.  Father^  has  brought  me  here."  30  December. 
tix^  day  of  his  execution,  has  been  made  a  national 
holiday  by  the  American  Grovemment  and  $60,000 
appropriated  for  a  monument  to  his  memory;  a  new 
province,  adjacent  to  Manila,  is  called  Rizal;  the 
two  oentavo  postage  stamp  and  two  peso  biU — the 
denominations  in  most  common  use — bear  his  picture. 
Whether  he  was  unjustly  executed  or  not,  is  dis- 
puted; his  plea  in  his'  own  defense  is  undoubtedly 
a  strong  one  (cf.  Retana).  The  year  of  his  death  was 
a  year  of  (^eat  uprising  in  the  Islands  and  feeling 
ran  hitdi.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  his  sentence, 
its  fulument  was  a  poUtical  mistake.  Rizal,  it  is  said, 
did  not  favour  separation  from  Spain,  nor  the  expul- 
sion of  the  friars.  Nor  did  he  wish  to  accomplish  his 
ends — ^reforms  in  the  Government — by  revolutionaiy 
methods,  but  by  the  education  of  his  countrymen  and 
their  formation  to  habits  of  industry. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  Rizal  wrote  a 
number  of  poems  and  essavs  in  Sptuush  of  literary 
merit,  some  translationB  and  short  papers  in  Germaa, 
French,  English,  and  in  bis  native  (ualect,  Tagalog. 
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A  complete  list  of  his  writings  is  given  in  Retana, 
"Vida  y  escritos  del  Dr.  Rizal"  (Nladrid,  1907). 

Craio.  The  Story  oj  Jo»t  Bitot  (Manila,  1909) ;  JSt  Dr.  Rizal  y 
tu  obra  in  La  JuKriud  (Bwoelona,  Jan.,  Feb.,  1897);  Pi,  La 
muerle  eruMaaa  del  Dr.  Rxtal  (Manila,  1910) ;  Cbaio,  Let  trrort* 
de  Relana  (Manila,  1910.) 

PmUP  M.  FlNBOAN. 

Bobber  Council  of  KphMua.  See  Epbxbus. 

Bobbia,  Andbea  della,  nephew,  pupil,  assistant, 
and  sharer  of  Luca's  secrets,  b.  at  Florence,  1431;  d. 
1528.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  his 
works  and  Luca's.  His,  undoubtedly,  are  the  medal- 
lions of  infants  for  the  Foundling  Hospital,  Florence, 
and  the  noble  Annunciation  over  the  inner  entrance; 
the  Meeting  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic  in  the  loggia 
of  S.  Paolo;  the  charming  Madonna  of  the  Architects, 
the  Virgin  adoring  the  Divine  Child  in  the  Crib  and 
other  pieces  in  the  Bargello;  the  fine  St.  Francis  at 
Assisi:  the  Madonna  della  Querela  at  Viterbo;  the 
high  altar  (marble)  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grasie  at  Arezzo; 
the  rich  and  variegated  decora- 
tions of  the  vaulted  ceiling, 
porch  .of  Pistoia  Cathedral,  and 
many  other  works. 

Andrea  had  several  sons,  of 
whom  Giovanni,  Girolamo,  Luca 
the  Younger,  and  Ambrogio  are 
the  best  known.  Giovanni  exe- 
cuted the  famous  reliefs  for  the 
Ospedale  del  Ceppo,  Pistoia;  and 
Girolamo  worked  much  in 
France,  where  he  died.  The 
Delia  Kobbia  school  gradually 
lost  power  and  inspiration,  the 
later  works  being  often  over- 
crowded with  figures  and  full  of 
conflicting  colour. 

See  bibl.  of  Robbia,  Luca  di  Smoin 

oBLu.        M.  L.  Handlet. 

Bobbia,  Lvcjl  di  Simone 
DELLA,  sculptor,  b.  at  Florence. 
1400;  d.  1481.  He  is  believed 
to  have  studied  design  with  a 
goldsmith,  and  then  to  have 
worked  in  marble  and  bronze 
under  Ghiberti.  He  was  early 
invited  to  execute  sculptures  for 
the  Cathedral  of  S.  Maria  del 
Fiore  and  the  Campanile.  The 
latter — representing  Philosophy 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Orpheus, 
and  Tubalcain  (1437) — are  still  somewhat  Gothic 
in  character.  For  the  organ-gallery  of  the  cathe- 
dral he  made  the  famous  panels  of  the  CarUorie, 
groups  of  boys  singing  and  playing  upon  musical  in- 
struments (1431^),  now  in  the  Museo  del  Duomo. 
For  the  north  sacristy  he  made  a  bronze  door;  figures 
of  angels  bearing  candles  and  a  fine  glazed  earthen- 
ware relief  of  Christ  rising  from  the  tomb  over  the 
entrance  are  also  of  his  execution.  Above  the  en- 
trance to  the  southern  sacristy  he  made  the  Ascension 
(1446).  From  this  time  on,  Luca  seems  to  have  worked 
almost  entirely  in  his  new  ware.  The  medium 
was  not  unknown,  'but  by 'dint  of  experimenting  he 
brought  his  material  to  great  perfection.  The  colours 
are  brilliant,  fresh,  and  beautiful  in  quality,  the  blue 
especially  being  quite  inimitable.  The  sta^iniferous 
daze,  or  enamd,  contained  various  minerals  and  was 
Luca  8  own  secret;  in  the  firing,  it  became  exceed- 
ingly hard,  durable,  and  bright.  Luca's  design  is 
generally  an  architectural  setting  with  a  very  few 
figures,  or  half  figures,  and  rich  borders  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  He  excels  in  simplicity  and  loveliness  of 
composition.  His  madonnas  have  great  charm, 
di^ty,  and  grace.  In  the  earlier  productions  colour 
is  u^  only  for  the  background,'  for  the  steoiB  and 


Luca  dblla  Robbia 
Detail  from  the  fraaoo  by  Vasaii,  in  the 
Palaiio  Vecohio,  Florence 


leaves  of  lilies,  and  the  eyes;  an  occasional  touch  of' 
gold  is  added  in  coronal  or  lettering.  later  Luca 
used  colour  more  freely.  The  Della  Robbia  earthen- 
wares are  so  fresh  and  beautiful  and  so  decorative 
that  even  in  Luca's  time  they  were  immediately  in 

rat  request.  They  are  seen  at  their  best  in  Florence, 
few  of  the  principal  ones  are:  the  crucifix  at  S. 
Miniato  and  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  in  which  it  is 
found;  the  medallions  of  the  vault  (centre,  the  Holy 
Ghost;  comers,  the  Virtues)  in  the  chapel  of  Cardinal 
Jacopo  of  Portu^,  also  at  S.  Miniato;  the  decora- 
tions of  the  Paizi  chapel  at  Sta.  Croce;  the  armorial 
bearing  of  the  Arti  at  Or  Sui  Michele;  the  Madonna 
of  S.  Pierino;  the  exquisite  street  lunette  of  Our  Lady 
and  Angels  in  the  Via  dell'  Agnolo;  the  tomb  of  Bishop 
Benozzo  Federighi  at  the  Sta.  Trinitik;  and,  in  the 
Bargello,  the  Madonna  of  the  Roses,  the  Madonna 
of  the  Apple,  and  a  number  of  equally  fine  reliefs. 
Of  his  works  outside  Florence  may  be  mentioned: 
the  Madonna  at  Urbino;  the  tabemacle  at  Im- 
pruneta,  the  vault  panels  of  S. 
iJiobbe,  Venice  (sometimes  said 
to  be  by  the  school  only) ;  medal- 
lions of  Justice  and  Temperance, 
Museum  of  Cluny,  Pans;  arms 
of  R£n£  d'Anjou,  London,  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  other 
works  in  Naples,  Sicily,  and  else- 
where. The  admirable  and 
much  disputed  group  of  the 
Visitation  at  S.  Giovanni  Fuor- 
civitas,  Pistoia,  is  attributed 
both  to  Luca  and  to  Andrea. 

Babbet  db  Jout,  La  Delia  Robbia 
(Paris,  18S£):  Mttxn,  Hit.  de  VAH 
9mdaiit  la  Rmaiaunee  (Paria,  1895)*, 
KETiiOHD,  Let  Delia  Robbia  (Florenee, 
1897);  Cbctwbll,  Luea  and  Andrea 
Delia  Robbia  (London,  1902). 

M.  L.  Handlbt. 

Bobert,  Saimt,  founder  of 
tae  Abbey  of  Chaise-Dieu  in 
Auvergne,  b.  at  Aurillac,  Au- 
vergne,  about  1000;  d.  in  Au- 
vergne, 1067.  On  his  father's 
side  he  belonged  to  the  family 
of  the  Counts  of  Aurillac,  who 
had  given  birth  to  St.  G4raud. 
He  studied  at  Brioude  near  the 
basilica  of  St-Julien,  in  a  school 
open  to  the  nobility  of  Auvergne 
by  the  canons  of  that  city.  Hav- 
ing entered  their  community, 
and  being  ordained  priest,  Robert  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  piety,  charity,  apostolic  z«d.  eloquent 
discourses,  and  the  gift  of  miracles.  For  alMUt  forty 
years  he  remained  at  Cluny  in  order  to  live  under  the 
rule  of  his  compatriot  saint,  Ahh6  Odilo.  Brought 
back  by  force  to  Brioude,  he  started  anew  for  Rome  in 
order  to  consult  the  pope  on  his  project.  Benedict  IX 
encouraged  him  to  retire  with  two  companions  to  the 
wooded  plateau  south-east  of  Auvergne.  Here  he  built 
a  hermitage  under  the  name  of  Chaise-Dieu  {Casa  Dei) . 
Hie  renown  of  his  virtues  having  brought  him  numer- 
ous disciples,  he  was  obliged  to  build  a  monastery, 
which  he  placed  under  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict 
(1050).  Leo  IX  erected  the  Abb^  of  Chaise-Dieu, 
which  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Christen- 
dom. At  the  death  of  Robert  it  numbered  300  monks 
and  had  sent  multitudes  all  through  the  centre  of 
France.  Robert  also  founded  a  community  of  women 
at  Lavadieu  near  Brioude.  Through  the  elevation  of 
Pierre  Roger,  monk  of  Chaise-Dieu,  to  the  sovereign 
pontificate,  under  the  name  of  Clement  VI,  the  abbey 
reached  the  height  of  its  ^ory.  The  bodv  of  Saint 
Robert,  preserved  therein,  was  burned  by  the  Hugue- 
nots during  the  religiouB  wan.  His  work  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  Revolution,  but  there  remain 
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for  the  admiration  of  tourists,  the  vastchuidh,  cloister, 
tomb  of  Clement  VI,  and  Clementinet  Tower.  The 
feast-day  of  St.  Robert  is  24  April. 

Labbb,  Bibl.  runa,  II,  637,  646,  669;  Ada  85..  April,  III, 
31S-34;  Mabillon,  Ada  8.0.8.  BtnedicU,  VI,  li,  188-222; 
Annala  0.8.  Bmedieti,  V,  1-9,  80-110;  Brahcbs,  La  monailirn 
d'Auterone,  97-117,  129-44;  MOBHIKB,  La  SainU  d'AutmvTW,  I 
(Paiu,  1900),  4'12-47.  A.  FonBNBT. 

Bobert  Jobiuon  (BiohardBon),  Biesbbd.  See 
Thomas  Ford,  Bi.bssbd. 

Bobert  Laurence,  Blebbbd.  See  John  Houqhton, 
Blbbbbd. 

Robert  of  Arbilasel,  itinerant  preacher,  founder  of 
Fontevrault,  b.  c.  1047  at  Arbrisael  (now  Arbreesec) 
near  BJi^tiers,  Brittany;  d.  at  Orsan,  probably  1117. 
Robert  studied  in  Paris  during  the  pontificate  of  Greg- 
ory VII,  perhaps  under  Anselm  of  Jliaon  and  later 
displayed  considerable  theolo^cal  knowledge.  The 
date  and  place  of  his  ordination  are  unknown.  la 
1089  he  was  recalled  to  his  native  Diocese  of  Rennee 
by  Bishop  Sylvester  de  la  Guerche,  who  desired  to 
r^orm  his  nock.  As  archpriest,  Robert  devoted 
himself  to  the  suppression  of  simony,  lay  investiture, 
clerical  concubinage,  irregular  marriages,  and  to 
the  healing  of  feuds.  This  reforming ,  teal  aroused 
mA  enmity  that  upon  Sylvester's  death  in  1093, 
Robert  was  compelled  to  leave  the  diocese.  He  went 
to  Angeis  and  there  commenced  ascetic  practices 
which  he  continued  throughout  his  life.  In  1095 
he  became  a  hermit  in  the  forest  of  Craon  (s.  w.  of 
Lavid),  living  a  life  of  severest  penance  in  the  com- 
pany of  Bernard,  afterwards  founder  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Tiron,  Vitalis,  founder  of  Savigny,  and  others 
of  considerable  note.  His  piety,  eloquence,  and 
strong  personality  attracted  many  followers,  for 
whom  in  1096  he  founded  the  monastery  of  Canons 
Regular  of  La  Ro£,  becoming  himself  the  first  abbot. 
In  the  same  year  Urban  II  summoned  him  to  Angers 
and  appointed  him  a  "preaohw  (aeminwerivs,  cf. 
Acts  17,  18)  second  only  to  himself  with  orders  to 
travel  everywhere  in  the  performance  of  this  duty" 
(Vita  Baldrici). 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Robert  assisted  Urban 
to  preach  the  Crusade,  for  his  theme  was  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  world  and  especiallv  poverty.  Living 
in  the  utmost  destitution,  he  addressed  hunself  to 
the  poor  and  would  have  his  followers  known  only 
as  the  "poor  of  Christ",  while  the  ideal  he  put  for- 
ward was  "In  nakedness  to  follow  Christ  naked  upon 
the  Cross".  His  eloquence,  heightened  by  his 
strikingly  ascetic  appearance,  drew  crowds  every- 
where. Those  who  desired  to  embrace  the  monastic 
state  under  his  leadership  he  sent  to  La  Ro4,  but  the 
Canons  objected  to  the  number  and  diversity  of  the 
postulants,  and  between  1097  and  1100  Robert  for- 
mally resiraied  Jiis  abbacy,  and  founded  Fontevrault 
(q.  v.).  His  disciples  were  of  every  age  and  condi- 
tion, including  even  jepers  and  converted  prostitutes. 
Robert  continued  his  missionary  journeys  over  the 
whole  of  Western  France  till  the  end  of  his  life,  but 
little  is  known  of  this  period.  At  the  Coimcil  of 
Poitiers,  Nov.,  1100,  he  supported  the  papal  legates 
in  excommunicating  Philip  of  France  on  account  of 
his  lawless  union  with  Bertrade  de  Montfort;  in 
1110  he  attended  the  Council  of  Nantes.  Knowledge 
of  his  approaching  death  caused  him  to  take  steps  to 
ensure  the  permanence  of  his  foundation  at  Fonte- 
vrault. He  imposed  a  vow  of  stability  on  his  monks 
and  summoned  a  Chapter  (September,  1116)  to  settle 
the  form  of  government.  From  Hautebruyire,  a  priory 
founded  by  the  penitent  Bertrade,  he  went  to  Orsan, 
another  p,riory  of  Fontevrault.  where  he  died.  The 
"Vita  Andres"  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his  last 
year  of  life. 

Robert  was  never  canonized.  The  accusation  made 
against  him  by  Geoffrey  of  Vend6me  of  extreme  indis- 
cretion in  his  choice  of  exceptional  ascetic  practices  (see 


P.  L.,  CLVn,  182)  was  the  source  of  much  oontroveny 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Other  evidence  of  eccentric  actions  on  Robert's  part 
and  scandals  among  his  mixed  followers  may  have 
helped  to  give  rise  to  these  rumors.  The  'Fontevrista 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  discredit  the  attacks 
on  their  founder.  The  accusatory  letters  of  Marbodiua 
of  Rennes  and  Geoffrey  of  Venddme  were  without  suf- 
ficient cause  declared  to  be  forgeries  and  the  MS. 
letter  of  Peter  of  Saumur  was  made  away  with,  prob- 
ablv  at  the  instigation  of  Jeanne  Baptiste  de  Bourbon. 
Abbess  of  Fontevrault.  This  natiural  daughter  m 
Henry  IV  applied  to  Innocent  X  for  the  beatification 
of  Robert^  her  request  beingsupported  by  Louis  XIV 
and  Henrietta  of  England.  Botn  this  attempt  and  one 
made  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteentn  century 
failed,  but  Robert  is  usually  given  the  title  of  "Bles- 
sed". The  original  recension  of  the  Rule  of  Fonte- 
vrault no  longer  exists;  the  only  surviving  writing  of 
Robert  is  his  letter  of  exhortation  to  Ermengarde  of 
Brittany  (ed.  Petignyin  "Bib.del'^ootedes^MteB", 
1854,  V,  ui). 

Ada  8S.,  Feb.,  Ill,  S98  aqq.,  eontalns  two  anoieDt  ttm  by 
Balouo  of  Dol  and  th«  monk  Amdsbw;  FpmoHT,,£«6irt 
iTArbiua  d  Otffroi  de  VtiMm*  in  Bib.  dt  Vtcult  dm  Ckwto; 
Waltsb,  Xrdm  WandtrpndigT  PmUtnidf,  I  (Ldpng,  1908), 
B  modern  loientlfie  book;  Idui.  ilxcvra,  II  (1908);  Boranm  ui 
Thtolotuehs  LiUnharteUme,  XXIX,  ool.  830,  396,  %  faortila 

n"^-  Raymtod  Webstkk. 

Bobert  of  Cour^ on  (Db  CintsoNB,  Db  CimaiM, 
Census,  etc.),  cardinal,  b.  at  Kedleston.  England; 
d.  at  Damietta,  1218.  After  having  studied  at  Oxv 
f6rd.  Paris,  and  Rome,  he  became  in  1211  Chancellor 
of  the  Universi^  of  Paris;  in  1212  he  was  made 
Cardinal  of  St.  Stephen  on  the  Cieliui  Hill;  in  1213 
he  was  appointed  legate  a  latere  to  preach  the  crusade, 
and  in  1215  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  errors  prevalent  at  the  University 
«f  Paris.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign 
against  heresy  in  France,  and  accompanied  the  army 
of  the  Crusaders  into  Egypt  as  l^te  of  Honorius 
III.  He  died  during  the  siege  of  Damietta.  He  is- 
the  author  of  several  works,  including  a  "Summa" 
devoted  to  questions  of  canon  law  and  ethics  and 
dealing  at  length  with  the  question  of  usury.  His 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  arising  from  the  iiltro- 
duction  of  the  -Arabian  translations  of  Aristotle, 
resulted  in  the  proscription  (1215)  of  the  metaphysical 
as  well  as  the  physical  treatises  of  the  Sta^rite, 
together  with  tne  summaries  thereof  (Suomue  de 
eiMem).  At  the  same  time,  his  rescript  (Denifle, 
"Chartul.  Univ.  Paris",  I,  78)  renews  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Pantheists,  David  of  Dinant,  and  Amaury 
of  Bene,  but  permits  the  use,  as  texts,  of  Aristotle's 
"Ethics"  and  logical  treatises.  The  rescript  also  con- 
tains several  enactments  relating  to  academic  discipline. 

DamrLE,  ChartuL  Unit.  Paru,  I  (Paris,  1889),  72,  78;  Da 
Wuu,  Hid.  af  Mtdiaal  PM.,  tr.  Cowrmr  (New  York,  1909),  2S2. 

WiUiiAM  Turner. 

Bobert  of  OeneTa,  antipope  under  the  name  of 
Clement  VII,  b.  at  Geneva,  1342;  d.  at  Avignon,  16 
Sept.,  1394.  He  was  the  son  of  Count  Amaaeus  III. 
Appointed  mt>thonotary  Apostolic  in  1359,  he  became 
Bisnop  of  Thdrouanne  in  1361,  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
brai  in  1368,  and  cardinal  30  May,  1371.  As  papal 
legate  in  Upper  Italy  (1376-78),  in  order  to  put  down 
a  rebellion  in  the  Pontifical  States,  he  is  said  to  have 
authorized  the  massacre  of  40(X)  persons  at  Cesena, 
and  was  consequently  called  "the  executioner  of 
Cesena".  Elected  to  the  papacy  at  Fondi,  20  Sept., 
1378.  by  the  French  cardinals  in  opposition  to  Urban 
VI,  he  was  the  first  antipope  of  tne  Great  Schism. 
France,  Scotland,  Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  Portugal. 
Savoy,  some  minor  (Serman  states,  Denmark,  and 
Norway  acknowledged  his  authority.  Unable  to 
muntam  himself  in  Italy  he  took  up  his  reddenoe  at 
Avignon,  where  he  became  completely  dependent 
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on  the  French  Court.  He  created  excellent  cardinals, 
but  donated  the  larger  part  of  the  Pontifical  States 
to  Louis  II  of  Anjou,  resorted  to  simony  and  extortion 
to  meet  the  financial,  needs  of  his  court,  and  seems 
never  to  have  sincerely  dedred  the  termination  of 
the  Schism. 

Balcxb,  Vila  Paparum  Amianmrium,  I  (Paris,  1693),  486 
aoq.;  Salembieb,  Tk»  Onat  Schirm  of  tk»  Wat  (tr.  New  York, 
1*57),  paasiin.  N.  A.  WbBBB. 

Bob«rt  of  JtunligM,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1051-2).  Robert  Champart  was  a  Norman  monk  of 
St.  Ouen  at  Rouen  and  was  prior  of  that  house  when 
in  1037  he  was  elected  Abbot  of  Jumi^es.  As  abbot 
he  began  to  build  the  fine  Norman  abbey-church,  and 
at  this  time  he  was  able  to  be  of  service  to  St.  Edward 
the  Confessor,  then  an  exile.  When  Edward  returned 
to  £kigland  as  kii^  in  1043  Robert  accompanied  him 
and  was  made  BiBhop  of  London  in  1014.  In  this 
capacity  he  became  the  head  of  the  Norman  party  in 
opposition  to  the  Saxon  party  under  Godwin,  and 
exerted  supreme  influence  over  the  king.  In  1051 
Robert  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
went  to  Rome  for  his  pall,  but  me  appointment  was 
very  unpopular  among  the  English  clergy  who  re- 
sented the  intrusion  of  a  foreigner  into  the  metro- 
politan see.  For  a  time  he  was  successful  in  opposing 
Godwin  even  to  the  extent  of  instigating  his  exile, 
but  when  Godwin  returned  in  1052  Robert  fled  to 
Rome  and  was  outlawed  by  the  Witeiuwemot.  The 
pope  reinstated  him  in  his  see,  but  he  could  not  regain 
possession  of  it,  and  William  of  Normandy  made  his 
continued  exclusion  one  of  his  pretexts  for  invading 
Elngland.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at 
Junudges,  but  the  precise  date  of  his  death  has  not 
been  ascertuned,  though  Robert  de  Torigni  states  it 
as  26  May,  1055.  The  valuable  Utur^pc^MS.  of  the 
"Missal  of  Robert  of  Jumi^es",  now  at  Rouen,  was 
given  by  him,  when  Bishop  of  London  to  the  abbey 
at  Jumi^es. 

Anglo- Sam  Chronicle,  ed.  THoapE,  R.  S.  (London, 
UMI) ;  Vila  Badmrdi  in  LcabS,  lAta  of  Eduard  the  Confator, 
B.  5.  (London,  1858);  Wiluau  or  Maluisbcrt,  Getia  Ponti- 
ficum;  P.  L.,  CXLI,  1441,  giving  one  of  his  charters;  Wilson, 
Th*  Miual  of  Robert  of  JumitgtM  (London,  1S96);  Hook,  Litet 

tlu  ArcUriehopt  of  Cttnttrbury  (London,  1866-76) :  Hunt  in 
Diet.  Nat.  Bioa,;  Sbabls,  Anolo-Scaon  Bukope,  NobUt,  and 
Km0»  (Cambridge,  1899):  Obituarv  of  the  Abbey  of  JumOt—  in 
BMHcil  du  Hilorimt,  XXIII  (Rouen,  1872),  419. 

Edwin  Bttrtom. 
Bobert  of  Lincoln  ■   See  Grosseteste. 

Bob«rt  of  LiuarehM  (Lns),  b.  at  Luzarches  near 
Pontoise  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century; 
is  said  to  have  been  summoned  to  Paris  by  Philip 
Augustus  who  employed  him  in  beautifying  the  city, 
and  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  work  on  Notre  Dame. 
The  real  fame  of  this  master  is,  however,  connected 
with  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in  Amiens.  The 
old  cathedral  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1218  and  Bishop 
Evnrd  de  Fouilloy  had  it  rebuilt  in  Gothic  style. 
An  inscription  made  in  1288  in  the  "labyrinth  of 
the  floor  (now  removed)  testified  that  the  building 
had  been  b^n  in  1220,  and  names  "Robert,  called 
of  Luzarched^',  as  the  architect,  and  as  his  successors, 
Thomas  de  Cwmont  and  the  tatter's  8on._  The  work 
was  completed  in  later  centuries.  Viollet-le-Duc 
sew  a  fact  of  great  significance  in  the  employment  of 
the  layman,  Robert;  but  it  is  not  accurate  that  in 
Romanesque  times  the  architects  were  always  bish- 
ops, priests,  or  monks:  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
since  the  Gothic  period  the  Church  relinquished  the 
direction  of  church-building  so  entirely  as  is  now  be- 
lieved. Robert  was  not  long  employed  on  the  cathe- 
dral. Under  the  successor  of  Bishop  Evrard,  who 
apparently  died  in  1222.  Cormont  appears  as  the 
architect.  Before  1240  the  work  had  mvwn  up  to  the 
vault.  About  1270  Bishop  Bernard  put  a  choir 
window  in  the  provisionally  completed  cathedral. 
An  intended  alteration  of  the  origmal  plan  was  not 
XIII.— 7 


used  in  the  finished  building,  so  that  the  whole  re- 
mains a  splendid  monument  to  Robert.  In  his  day 
it  was  already  called  the  "Gothic  Parthenon  . 
Gracefully  built  and  better  lighted  than  several  of  the 
large  churches  of  France,  there  is  yet,  especially  about  . 
the  facade,  a  majestic  severity.  It  is  more  spacious 
than  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  and  considerably  larger 
than  the  cathedral  of  Reuns.  The  former  is  effec- 
tive through  its  quiet  simplicity,  which  amounts  to 
austerity;  the  latter  is  less  rich  in  the  modelling 
of  choir,  windows,  and  triforium.  But  Robert's 
creation  became  a  standard  far  and  near,  through 
Frsince  and  beyond,  on  account  of  the  succcssi  ful 
manner  in  which  weight  and  strength  are  counter- 
balanced and  of  the  consistently  Gothic  style.  The 
design  presents  a  middle  aisle  and  two  side  aisles, 
though  the  choir  has  five  aisles  and  the  transept  has 
the  width  of  seven  aisles.  The  choir  is  flanked  by 
seven  chapels;  that  in  the  centre  (the  Lady  chapel) 
projecting  beyond  the  others  in  French  style.  The 
majestic  and  hsurmonious  interior  is  surpassed  in 
beauty  by  few  cathedrals.  The  nave  is  about  470 
ft.  in  length,  164  ft.  m  breadth  (213  ft.  in  the  transept), 
and  141  ft.  m  height.  A  poet  writes  aptly,  "Fabrica 
nil  demi  patitur  nec  sustinet  addi"  (It  is  not  possible 
to  add  anything  to  or  to  take  anything  from  it). 

G.  GlETUANM. 

Bobert  of  Melon  (Ti^  Meldttno;  Meudensis; 
Meuduncs).  an  Engliw  philosopher  and  theologian, 
b.  m  England  about  1100;  d.  at  Hereford,  1167.  He 
gets  his  surname  from  Melun,  near  Paris,  where, 
after  having  studied  under  Hugh  of  St.  Victor  and 
probably  Abelard,  he  taught  philosophy  and  theology. 
Among  hispupils  were  John  of  Salisbury  and  Thomas  & 
Becket.  lluoua^  the  influence  of  the  latter  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Hereford  in  1163.  Judging  from  the 
tributes  pud  him  by  John  of  Salisbury  in  the  "Me- 
talogicus''  (P.  L.,  CXCIX),  Robert  must  have  en- 
joy^ great  renown  as  a  teacher.  On  the  question 
of  Universals,  which  agitated  the  schools  in  those 
days,  he  opposed  the  nominalism  of  Roscelin  and 
seemed  to  favour  a  doctrine  of  moderate  realism. 
His  principal  work,  "SummaTheologis"  or  "Summa 
Sratentiarum"  is  still  in  MS^  except  portions  which 
have  been  published  by  Du  Boulay  in  hia  "Historia 
Univ.  Paris'',  ii,  586  sqq.  He  also  wrote  "QusBstionee 
de  Divina  Parana"  and  "Qusstiones  de  Epistolis 
Pauli",  both  m  which  are  kept  in  the  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale.  Those  who  have  examined  the  "Summa" 
pronounce  it  to  be  of  great  value  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  sqholastic  doctrines. 

itattriaU  for  the  Hietoru  ofThomae  Btcket  in  Rer.  BriU.  SS. 
oontaios  valuable  data;  Db  Wvur,  Hut.  of  Uedieml  PhiL,  tr. 
COPTET  (New  York,  1909),  210;  HAUX^An,  Uiet.  de  la  phiL  teal. 
(Paris,  1872),  i90  aqq.  WlLLlAM  TURNER. 

Bobert  of  Moleiine,  Saint,  b.  about  the  year 
1029,  at  Champagne,  France,  of  noble  parents  who 
bore  the  names  of  Thierry  and  Ekmengarde;  d.  at 
Molesme,  17  April,  1111.  When  fifteen  years  of  age, 
he  commenced  his  novitiate  in  the  Abbey  of  Montier- 
la-Celle,  or  St.  Pierre-larCelle,  situated  near  Troyee. 
of  whidi  he  became  later  prior.  In  1068  he  succeeded 
Hunaut  II  as  Abbot  of  St.  Michael  de  Tonnerre,  in  the 
Dioceee  of  Ingres.  About  this  time  a  band  of  seven 
anchorites  who  lived  in  the  forest  of  Collan,  in  the 
same  diocese,  sought  to  have  Robert  for  their  chief, 
but  the  mon^,  despite  their  constant  resistance  to  his 
authority,  insisted  on  keeping  then-  abbot  who  enjoyed 
so  great  a  reputation,  and  was  the  ornament  of  their 
house.  Their  intrigues  determined  Robert  to  resign 
his  char^  in  1071,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  monastery 
of  Montier-la-Celle.  The  same  year  he  was  placed 
over  the  priory  of  St.  Ayoul  de  Provins,  which  de- 
pended on  Montier-Ia^^ielle.  Meantime  two  of  the 
hermits  of  Collan  went  to  Rome  and  besought  Gregory 
VII  to  give  them  the  prior  of  PtQvhu  for  their  supe- 
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nor.  The  pope  granted  their  request,  and  in  1074 
Robert  initiated  the  hermits  of  Collan  in  the  monastic 
life.  As  the  location  at  Collan  was  foui^d  unsuitable, 
Rob«t  founded  a  monastery  at  Molesme  iii  the  valley 
of  Luigres  at  the  close  of  1075.  To  Molesme  as  a 
guest  came  the  distinguished  canon  and  doctor 
Xtcoi/Ure)  of  Reims,  Bruno,  who,  in  1082,  placed  him- 
self xmd&  the  direction  of  Robert,  before  founding  the 
celebrated  order  of  the  Chartreux.  At  this  time  the 
primitive  discipline  was  still  in  its  full  vigour,  and  the 
religious  lived  by  the  labour  of  th«r  buands.  Soon, 
however,  the  monastery  became  wealthy  through  a 
ntmiber  of  donations,  and  with  wealth,  despite  the 
vigilance  of  the  abbot,  came  laxity,  of  disciplme. 
Robert  endeavoured  to  restore  the  primitive  strict- 
ness, but  the  monks  showed  so  much  resistance  that 
he  abdicated,  and  left  the  care  of  his  community  to 
his  prior,  Alberic,  who  retired  in  1093.  In  the  foUow- 
ing  year  he  returned  with  Robert  to  Molesme.  On  29 
Nov.,  1005,  Urban  II  confirmed  the  institute  of 
Molesme.  In  1098  Robert,  still  unable  to  reform  his 
rebellious  monks,  obtained  from  Hiigues,  Archbishop 
of  Lyons  and  Legate  of  the  H<^  See,  authority  to 
found  a  new  order  on  new  lines.  Twenty-one  religious 
left  Molesme  and  set  out  joyfully  for  a  desert  called 
Citeaux  in  the  Diocese  of  Chalons,  and  the  Abb^  of 
Citeauz  (q.  v.)  was  foimded  21  March,  1098. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  monks  of  Molesme  «>pealed 
to  the  pope,  and  Robert  was  restored  to  Molesme, 
which  tnereafter  became  an  ardent  centre  of  monastic 
life.  Robert  died  17  April,  1111,  and  was  buried 
with  ^«at  pomp  in  the  church  of  the  abbey.  Pope 
Honorius  III  hy  Letters  Apostolic  in  1222  authorised 
his  veneration  in  the  church  of  Molesme,  and  soon 
after  the  veneration  of  St.  Robert  was  extended  to  the 
whole  Church  by  a  pontifical  Decree.  The  feast  was 
fixed  at  first  on  17  April,  but  later  it  was  transferred 
to  29  April.  The  Aboev  of  Molesmfe  existed  up  to  the 
French  Revolution.  The  remains  of  the  holy  founder 
are  preserved  in  the  parish  church. 

VUa  8.  Rdbertit  AbbatU  Moti»men»i»t  auetore  monaeho  molumerui 
lab  Admt,  abb.  tac.  XII;  Sxordium  CuUreieiuit  CmMi;  Cm- 
atiJiao^Let  Ummnentt  rrinatift  d*  la  RifU  CUttniamt  (Dgon, 
1878) ;  wiLUAH  OF  MAUiauuBT,  Bk.  I,  Dt  rebut  getUt  Anelarum, 
P.  L^CIXXIX;  L&nBaHT,  Cart,  d*  Uvltme,  Bk.  I  (Parii,  1807). 

F.  M.  Gm>A8. 

Bobttrt  of  Newmlnstor,  Saint,  b.  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Craven,  Yorkshire,  probably  at  the  village 
,  of  Gargfave:  d.  7  June,  1159.  He  studied  at  the 
University  oi  Paris,  where  he  is  said  to  have  composed 
a  commentary  on  tne  Psalms;  became  parish  priest  at 
Gargrave,  and  later  a  Benedictine  at  Whitby,  from 
where,  with  the  abbot's  permission,  he  joined  the 
founders  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Fountains. 
About  1138  he  headed  the  first  colony  sent  out  from 
Fountains  and  established  the  Abbey  of  Newminster 
near  the  castle  of  Ralph  de  Merlay,  at  Morpeth  in 
Northumberland.  During  his  abbacy  three  colonies 
of  monks  were  sent  out;  monasteries  were  founded: 
Pipewell  (1.143),  Roche  (1147)  and  Sawley  (1148). 
Capgrave's  life  tells  that  an  accusation  of  misconduct 
was  Drought  against  him  by  his  own  monks  and  that 
he  went  abroad  (1147-8),  to  defend  himself  before 
St.  Bernard,  but  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  the  truth 
of  this  story,  which  nu^  have  arisen  from  a  desire 
to  associate  the  English  saint  personally  with  the 
greatest  of  the  Cistercians.  His  tomb  in  the  church 
of  Newminster  became  an  object  of  pilgrimage; 
his  feast  is  kept  on  7  June. 

Acta  Sa.,  June,  II,  47-8:  DALOAism,  Tht  Cufreian  SainU  of 
Bnifiand  (London,  1844);  Hajidt,  D—crijiUtt  Catalogue,  II,  282: 
MOIXBH,  HL  Robert  ton  Newminler  in  Cietircienter  Ckrmik,  V 
(Mebnnu.  1893);  Chartularium  Abbatia  d»  Nno  Uonaeterio 
(8art6«  Soo.,  1878).  RaTUUMD  WbBBTER. 

Bobert  Pollua  (Pullkn,  Pullan,  Pollt),  car^ 
dinal,  English  philosopher  and  theologian,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  b.  in  England  about  1080;  d.  1147- 
He  seems  to  have  studied  in  Paris  in  the  first 


decades  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  1153  he  began  to 
teach  at  Oxford,  being  among' the  first  of  the  cele- 
brated teachers  m  the  schools  which  were  afterwards 
organized  into  the  University  of  Oxford.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  II  he  returned  to  Paris;  thence  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  appointed  cardinal  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Apostolic  Seie.  His  influence  was 
always  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy  and  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  rationalistic  tendency  represented 
by  Abelard.  This  we  know  from/  the.  bio^phy  of 
St.  Bernard  written  by  William  of  St.  Thieny,  and 
from  his  letters.  Rooert  wrote  a  compendium  of 
theology,  entitled  "  Sententianim  Theolopicarum  Libri 
Octo",  miich,  for  a  time,  held  its  place  m  the  schools 
of  Western  Eliirope  as  the  official  text  book  in  theology. 
It  was,  however,  supplanted  by  the  "Libri  Senten- 
tianim" of  Peter  the  Lombard,  compared  with 
whom  Robert  seems  to  have  been  more  inclined  to 
strict  interpretation  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  than 
to  yield  to  the  growiiu;  demands  of  the  dialectical 
method  in  theology  ana  philosophy.  The  Lombard, 
however,  finally  gained  recognition  and  decided  the 
fate  of  scholastic  theology  in  the  thirteenth  coitury. 
Robert's  "Summa"  was  first  published  by  the  Bene- 
dictine Dom  Mathoud  (Paris,  1655).  It  is  reprinted 
in  Migne  (P.  L..  CLXXXVI,  639  sqq.). 

HAcaiAC,  HitL  it  ia  jM.  teoL,  I  (Paris,  1872),  488  aqq. 

WlLIilAlI  TUBNXB. 

Soberts,  John.  VsNEKABiiB,  first  Prior  of  St. 
Gregory's,  Douai  (now  Downside  Abbey),  b.  1575-6; 
martyred  10  December,  1610.  He  was  tne  son  of  John 
and  Anna  Roberts  of  Trawsfynydd,  Merionethshire, 
N.  Wales.  He  matriculated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  in  February,  1595-6,  but  left  after  two  years 
without  taking  a  degree  and  Altered  as  a  law  student 
at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  In  1598  he  travelled  on 
the  continent  and  in  Paris,  through  the  influ«ioe  of  a 
Catholic  fellow-countryman,  was  converted.  By  the 
advice  of  John  Cecil,  an  English  priest  who  afterwards 
became  a  Government  spy,  he  decided  to  enter  the 
English  ooll^  at  Valladolid,  where  he  was  admitted 
18  October,  1598.  The  following  year,  however,  he 
left  thecoll^  for  the  Abb^of  St.  Benedict,  Vallado- 
lid; whence,  after  some  months,  he  was  sent  to  make 
his  novitiate  in  the  great  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  at 
Compoetella  where  he  made  his  profession  towards  the 
end  of  1600.  His  studies  completed  he  was  ordained, 
and  set  out  for  England  26  December,  1602.  Although 
observed  by  a  Government  spy,  Roberts  and  his  com- 
panions succeeded  in  entering  the  country  in  April. 
1603;  but,  his  arrival  being  known,  he  was  arrested 
and  banished  on  13  May  following.  He  reached  Douai 
on  24  May  and  soon  managed  to  return  to  England 
where  belaboured  zealously  among  the  pltigue-stncken 
people  in  London.  In  1604,  while  embarking  for  Spain 
with  four  postulants,  he  was  again  arrested,  but  not 
being  recognized  as  a  priest  was  soon  released  and 
baniuted,  but  returned  again  at  once.  On  5  Novem- 
ber, 1605,  while  Justice  Grange  was  searching  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Percy,  first  wife  of  Thomas  Percy,  who 
was  involved  in  the  Ccunpowder  Plot,  he  found  Roberts 
there  and  arrested  him.  Though  acquitted  of  any 
complicity  in  the  plot  itself,  Roberts  was  imprisonM 
in  the  Gatehouse  at  Westminster  for  seven  months 
and  then  ejoXeA  anew  in  July,  1606. 

This  time  he  was  absent  for  some  fourteen  months 
nearly  all  of  which  he  spent  at  Douai  where  he  founded 
a  house  for  the  E^nglian  Benedictine  monks  who  had 
entered  various  Spanish  monasteries.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gregory  at  Douai 
which  still  exists  as  Downside  Abbey,  near  Bath, 
England.  In  October,  1607,  Roberts  returned  to 
England,  was  again  arrested  in  December  and  placed 
in  the  Gatehouse,  from  which  he  contrived  to  escape 
after  some  months.  He  now  lived  for  about  a  year  in 
London  and  was  again  taken  some  time  before  May, 
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1609,  in  which  month  he  was  taken  to  Newgate  and 
would  have  been  executed  but  for  the  interceasicm  of 
de  la  Broddrie,  the  French  ambaasador,  whose  petition 
reduced  the  sentence  to  banidunent.  Roberts  again 
visited  Spain  and  Douai,  but  returned  to  England 
within  a  year,  knowing  that  his  death  was  certain  if 
he  were  again  captured.  This  event  took  place  on  2 
December,  1610;  the  pursuivants  arriving  jtist  as  he 
was  concluding  Mass,  took  him  to  Newgate  in  his 
vestments.  On  5  December  he  was  tried  and  found 
euilty  under  the  Act  forbidding  priests  to  minister  in 
IkiglEind,  and  on  10  December  was  hanged,  drawn, 
and  q\iartered  at  Tyburn.  The  body  of  Roberts  was 
recovered  and  taken  to  St.  Gregory's,  Douai,  but  dis- 
appeared during  the  French  Revolution.  Two  fingers 
are  still  preserved  at  Downside  and  Erdington  Abbeys 
respectively  and  a  few  minor  relics  exist.  At  Ektiing- 
ton  also  is  a  unique  contemporary  enpaving  of  the 
martyrdom  which  nas  been  rraroduced  m  the  Down- 
side Review"  (XXIV,  286).  The  introduction  of  the 
cause  of  beatification  was  approved  by  Leo  XIII  in  his 
Decree  of  4  December,  1886. 

Tbe  earlier  accounts  given  by  Crallohib,  Dod  (Dood),  Pu>ir- 
Dcn,  and  Foixr  are  misleadinc.  aa  they  oonfound  John  Roberta 
the  Benedictine  with  an  earlier  priest  of  the  same  name.  This  has 
been  shown  conclusively  by  Cahh,  whose  work  is  the  best  on  the 
subject.  Yxnis,  CtroniA  general  de  la  Ordm  de  San  Benito,  IV 
(VsUadoUd,  1613),  folios  58-83;  Pollto,  Acle  o/  Enotitk  Martyrt 
(London,  1891),  143-70;  Cauh,  A  Benedictine  Uartp  in  Bmfiand, 
Being  the  Life  .  .  .  tf  Dom  John  Reberte  O.S.B.  (London, 
1897);  Idxm,  Tks  Uartj/rdom  of  V,  John  Roberte  in  Downeide 
Renew,  XXIV,  286;  BisBOP,  The  Beginning  o/  Douai  Content  and 
The  Fint  Prior  of  St.  Qregorite  in  Domuide  Review,  XVI,  21; 
XXT,  S3;  FuLUBTOW,  U/t  of  Luua  de  Cartaiat  (London, 

1873).  G.  Roger  Hudleston. 


BiAert  8*It,  Blbsssd. 
Blksssd. 


See  Thouas  Johnson, 


Bobertson,  James  Bubton,  historian,  b.  in  Lon- 
don 15  Nov.,  1800;  d.  at  Dublin  14  Feb.,  1877,  son 
of  Thomas  Robertson,  a  landed  proprietor  in  Grenac^ 
West  Indies,  where  he  spent  his  boyhood.  In  1800 
his  mother  brought  him  to  England,  and  placed  him 
at  St.  Edmund's  Coll^,  Old  Hall  (1810),  where  he 
remained  nine  years.  In  1819  he  began  his  legal 
studies,  and  in  1S25  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  cud 
not  practise.  For  a  time  he  studied  philosophjr  and 
theology  in  France  under  the  influence  of  his  friends 
Lamennais  and  Gerbet.  In  1835  he  published  his 
translation  of  Frederick  Schlegel's  "Philosopher  of 
History",  which  passed  through  many  editions. 
From  1837  to  1854  he  Uved  in  Germany  or  Belgium. 
During  this  time  he  translated  Mahler's  "Symbol- 
ism", adding  an  introduction  -and  a  life  of  Mdhler. 
This  work  considerably  influenced  some  of  the  Ox- 
ford Tractarians.  In  1855  Dr.  Newman  nominated 
Robertson  as  professor  of  ffograiphy  and  modem 
history  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland.  In 
this  capacity  he  published  two  series  of  lectures  (1859 
and  1864),  as  well  as  "Lectures  on  Edmund  Burke" 
(1869),  and  a  translation  of  Dr.  Hergenrdther's 
"Anti  Janus"  (1870)  to  which  he  prefixed  a  history 
of  Gallicanism.  He  also  wrote  a  poem,  "  The  Prophet 
E!noch"  (1859),  and  contributed  several  articles  to 
the  "  Dublin  Review  ".  His  services  to  literature  ob- 
tuned  for  him  a  pension  from  the  Government  in 
1869,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from 
Pius  IX  (1875).    He  is  buried  in  Glasnevin  cemet«y. 

Tablet  (24  Feb.,  1877);  Qillow  in  Bibl.  Diet.  Bng.  Calk.;  The 
Bdmmdian,  II,  no.  8  (1895).  EdWIN  BuBTON. 

Boblnson,  Christopher,  Venerable,  martyr,  b. 
at  Woodside,  near  Westward,  Cumberland,  date  un- 
known; executed  at  Carlisle,  19  Aug.,  1598.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  English  College  at  Reims  in  1589,  and 
was  ordained  priest  and  sent  on  the  mission  in  1592. 
Two  years  later  he  was  a  witness  of  the  condemnation 
and  execution  of  the  venerable  martyr  John  Boete  (q.  v.) 
at  Durham,  and  wrote  a  very  graphic  account  of  this, 
which  has  been  printed  from  a  seventeenth-century 
traoscript  in  ^e  first  volume  of  the  "  Catholic  Record 


Society's  Publications"  (London,  1905),  pp.  85-92. 
His  labours  seem  to  have  been  ma^y  in  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland;  but  noUiing  is  known  about 
them.  Eventually  he  was  arreetea  and  imprisoned  at 
Carlisle,  yth/em  Bishop  Robinson,  who  may  have  been 
a  relative,  did  his  best  to  persuade  him  to  save  his  life 
by  conforming ;  but  the  priest  remained  constant,  and 
being  condemned,  under  27  Eliz.,  c.  2,  lot  beiiog  a 
priest  and  coming  into  the  realm,  suffered  the  last 
penalty  with  such  cheerful  constancy  that  his  death 
was  the  occasion  of  many  conversions. 

Crauanbr,  Mittiotmry  Prieete,  I,  no.  114;  Qiuow,  BM, 
Diet.  Bna.  CotA.,  s.  v.;  WiuoHin  Victoria  HUtory  of  CvaeberUaid, 
II  (London,  1905),  87.  JoHN  B.  WaIMEWBIOHT. 


Bobinson,  John, 
Robert,  Venebabud. 


Vemebablb.    See  Wiuxxx, 


BobiziBon.  WiujAM  Callthan,  jurist  and  educar 
tor,  b.  26  July,  1834,  at  Norwich,  Conn.;  d.  6  Nov., 
101 1,  at  Wasmngton,  D.  C.  After  preparatory  studies 
at  Norwich  Academy,  Williston  Seminaiy,  and  Wes- 
levan  University,  he  entered  Dartmouth  College  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1854.  He  then  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  was  graduated  in  1857.  and  ordained  to  the 
Episcopalian  Ministry,  in  whicn  he  served  first  at 
Pittston,  Pa.  (1857-8),  and  then  at  Scranton,  Fa. 
(1859^-62).  He  was  received  into  the  Catholic 
Church  in  1863,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1864,  and 
was  lecturer  and  professor  in  law  in  Yale  University 
(1869-95).  For  two  years  (1869-71)  he  was  judge 
of  the  City  Court  and  later  (1874r-6)  judge  of  the 
0)urt  of  Common  Pleas  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  In 
1874  also  he  served  as  member  of  the  Legislature. 
From  Dartmouth  College  he  received  (1879)  the  do- 

ELL.IX,  and  from  Yale  University  the  d^ee  M.A. 
1).  He  married,  2  July,  1857,  Anna  EUzabeth 
iland  and,  31  March,  1891,  Ultima  Marie  Smith. 
His  thorough  knowledge  of  law  made  him  eminent  aa 
a  teacher  and  enabled  him  to  render  important  service 
to  the  C!hurch.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  professor 
in  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  where  he  or- 
ganized the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  remained  as 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  until  his  death.  Besides 
articles  contributed  to  various  periodicals,  he  wrote: 
"Life  of  E.  B.  Kelly"  (1855);  "Notes  of  Elementaiy 
Law"  (1876);  "Elementary  Law"  (Boston,  1876); 
"Clavis  Renim"  (1883);  "Law  of  Patents"  (3  vols., 
Boston,  1890);  "Forensic  Oratory"  (Boston,  1893); 
"Elementsof  American  Jurisprudence"  (Boston,  1900). 
Calholie  tfnitereity  BvOetin  (Dee.,  1011);  CathaUe  Bduealiondt 
(Dea.  1911).  E.  A.  PaCB. 


Booaberti,  Juan  TomIs  de,  theologian,  b.  of  a 
noble  family  at  Perelada,  in  Catalina,  o.  1624;  d.  at 
Madrid.  13  Jime,  1699.  Elducated  at  Gerona  he  en- 
tered tne  Dominican  convent  there,  receiving  the 
habit  in  1640.  His  success  in  theological  studies  at 
tbe  convent  of  Valencia  secured  for  him  the  chair  of 
theology  in  the  university.  In  1666  he  was  chosen 
provincial  of  Aragon,  and  m  1670 the  General  Chapter 
elected  him  general  of  the  order.  He  became  en- 
deared to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  No  one, 
perhaps,  held  him  in  ^^reater  esteem  than  Clement  X. 
The  celebrated  Dominican  ClJontenson  dedicated  to 
him  his  "Theologia  mentis  et  cordis".  He  obtained 
the  canonLtation  of  Sts.  Louis  Bertrand  and  Rose  of 
Lima,  the  solemn  beatification  of  Pius  V,  and  the 
annual  celebration  in  the  order  of  the  feast  of  Bl. 
Albert  the  Great  and  others.  In  1676  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Charles  II  first  Archbishop  of  Valencia 
and  then  governor  of  that  province.  In  1695  he  was 
made  inquisitor-general  of  Spain. 

Rocaberti  is  best  known  as  an  active  apologist  of 
the  papacy  against  GallicaDs  and  Protestants.  His 
first  work  in  this  sense  was  "De  Rom^  pontificis 
auctoriUte"  (3  vols.,  Valentia,  1691-94).  His  most 
important  work  is  the  "BiUiotheca  Maxima  Ponti*. 
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ficiaj'  (21  vols.,  Rome,  1697-99).  In  this  monu- 
mental work  the  author  collected  and  published  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  in  their  entirety,  all  the  impor- 
tant works  dealing  with  the  primacy  of  the  Holy  See 
from  an  orthodox  point  of  view,  begmning  with  Abra- 
ham Bzovius  and  ending  with  Zacharias  Boverius.  An 
excellent  summary  is  given  in  Hurter's ' '  Nomenclator' ' . 

QuBTir-EcHABO,  Seript.  ord.  Freed.,  II  (Paris,  1721),  630,  827; 
TouBOH,  HUt.  da  horn.  iO.  de  Vardn  Dom.,  V  (Puis,  1748), 
714-26;  HuBTBB,  Nomenelator,  II;  AntUe  Dominieaine,  XII. 
786.  H.  J.  SCHROEDBR. 

Bocamadour,  communal  chief  town  of  the  canton 
of  Gramat,  district  of  Gourdon,  Department  of  Lot, 
in  the  Diocese  of  Cahors  and  the  ancient  province 
of  Quercy.  lliis  village  by  the  wonderful  beaut^r  of 
its  situation  merits  the  attention  of  artbts  and  excites 
the  curiositv  of  archseologists;  but  its,  reputation  ia 
due  especially  to  its  celebrated 
sanctuary  of  the  BlessedVirgin 
which  for  centuries  has  at- 
tracted pilgrims  from  every 
country,  among  them  kings, 
bishops,  and  nobles. 

A  curious  legend  purport- 
ing to  explain  the  origin  of 
this  pilgrimage  has  ^ven  rise 
to  controversies  between  criti- 
cal and  traditional  schools, 
especially  in  recent  times.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  Rocama- 
dour  is  indebted  for  its  name 
to  the  founder  of  the  ancient 
sanctuary,  St.  Amadour,  who 
was  none  other  than  Zacheus 
of  the  Gospel,  husband  ot  St. 
Veronica,  who  wiped  the 
Saviour's  face  on  the  way  to 
Calvary.  Driven  forth  from 
Palestine  by  persecution, 
Amadour  and  Veronica  em- 
barked in  a  frail  skiff  and. 
guided  by  an  angel,  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Aquitaine, 
where  they  met  Bishop  St. 
Martial,  another  disciple  of 
Christ  who  was  preaching 
the  Gospel  in  the  south-west 
of  Gaul.  After  joume}ring  to 
Rome,  where  he  witnessed  the 
martyrdoms  of  Sts.  Peter  and 
Paul,  Amadour,  having  re- 


Baint  Roca 

O.  Martinetti,  Church  ot  the  Saviour,  Jerusalem 

turned  to  France,  on  the  death  of  his  spouse,  withdrew  ent  VIII.  He  also 
to  a  wild  spot  in  Quercy  where  he  built  a  chapel  in  hon- 
our of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  near  which  he  died  a  little 
later.  This  marvellous  account,  like  most  other  similar 
legends,  unfortunately  does  not  make  its  first  appear- 
ance till  long  after  the  age  in  which  the  chief  actors  are 
deemed  to  luve  lived.  The  name  of  Amadour  occurs  in 
no  document  previous  to  the  compilation  of  his  Acts, 
which  on  careful  examination  and  on  an  application 
of  the  rules  of  the  eursua  to  the  text  cannot  be  judged 
older  than  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  now  well  es- 
tablished that  St.  Martial,  Amadour's  contemporary 
in  the  legend,  lived  in  the  third  not  the  first  century, 
and  Rome  has  never  included  him  amon^  the  membera 
of  the  Apostolic  CoU^.  The  mention,  therrfore, 
of  St.  Martial  in  the  Acts  of  St.  Amadour  would  alone 
suffice,  even  if  other  proof  were  wanting,  to  prove  them 
a  forgery.  The  untrustworthiness  of  the  Wend  has 
led  some  recent  authors  to  suggest  that  Amadour 
was  an  unknown  hermit  or  possibly  St.  Amator, 
Bishop  of  Auxerre,  but  this  is  mere  hypothesis,  with- 
out any  historical  basis.  Although  the  origin  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Rocamadour,  lost  in  antiouity,  is  thus 
first  set  down  along  with  fabulous  traditions  which 
cannot  bear  the  li^t  of  sound  criticism,  yet  it  is 
updoubted  that  this  spot,  hallowed  by  the  prayers  of 
innumerable -multitudes  of  pilgrims,  is  worthy  of  our 


veneration.  After  the  reli^pous  manifeetations  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  Rocamadour,  as  a  result  of  war 
and  revolution,  had  become  almost  deserted.  Re- 
cently, owing  to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  bishops 
of  Cahors,  it  seems  to  have  revived  and  pilgrims  are 
beginning  to  crowd  there  again. 

Dm  GissET,  Hilt,  et  miracU*  de  S.  D.  de  Rac-Awudour  aunayt 
de  Quercy  (Tutle,  1666) ;  Caillau,  Hiel.  erit.  et  relig.  d*  N.  6.  de 
Boe-Amadmir  (Paris,  1834) ;  Idbu,  Le  Jour  de  Marie  ou  le  guide 
du  ptlerin  de  Roc- Amadour  (Paris,  1836);  Sbktois,  Notice  el 
extraite  du  reeueit  dee  miraclee  de  Roe-Amadour  (Paris,  1856); 
LiBDTACD,  La  Vida  de  S.  Amadour,  texte  protciifa/  du  XIV*  t, 
(Cahors,  1876) ;  BouBRitBCs,  Saint  Amadour  et  Sainle  Vtronmie, 
diactpin  de  Netre  Seigneur  et  ajMree  dee  Oaulee  (Faris,  180S); 
Enabd,  Leltre  paetorale  eur  fhitt.  de  Roc-Amadour  .  .  . 
(Cahors,  1899);  Ropin,  Aeo- Amadour,  ttude  hiel.  et  archUL 
(Paris,  1904),  an  exoellent  work  coataimns  the  definitive  historr 
of  Roo-Anuidour;  Aui,  Lee  mindee  de  N.  D.  de  Roc-Amadour 
au  XII'  Sm,  telle  el  bradueUm  dee  manuecrile  de  la  Bibliatliitut 
ttalbmale  (Paris,  1907),  oociobontint  the  work  of  Rupin. 

LiON  CLnONET. 

Boom,  Anoslo,  founder  of 
the  Angelica  Library  at  Rome, 
b.  at  Rocca,  now  Arecevia, 
near  Ancona,   1545;    d.  at 
Rome,  8  April,  1620.  He  was 
received  at  the  age  of  seven 
into  the  Augustinian  monas- 
tery at  Camerino  (hence  also 
called  Camers,  (jamerinus), 
studied  at  Perugia,  Rome. 
Venice,  and  in  1577  graduated 
as  doctor  in  theology  from 
Padua.    He  became  secretary 
to  the  superior-general  of  the 
Augustinians  in  1579,  was 
plaiced  at  the  head  of  the  Vati- 
can printing-office  in  1585,  and 
entrusted  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  projected  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers.    In  1595 
he  was  appointed  sacristan  in 
the  papal  chapeL  and  in  1605 
became  titular  Bishop  of  Ta- 
gaste  in  Numidia.   The  pub- 
lic library  of  the  Augustinians 
at  Rome,  formally  established 
23  October,  1614,  perpetuates 
his  name.    It  is  mainly  to  his 
efforts  that  we  owe  the  edition 
of  the  Vulgate  published  dur- 
ing the  pontificate  of  Clem- 
edited  the  works  of  Egidio 
C!olonna  (Venice,  1581),  of  Augustinus  Triumphus 
(Rome,  1582),  and  wrote:  "Bibliothecte  theologies; 
et  scripturalis  epitome"  (Rome,  1S94);  "De  Sacro- 
sancto  Christi  corpore  romanis  pontificibus  iter 
conficientibus  pneferendo  commentarius"  (Rome, 
1599);  "De  canonizatione  sanctorum  commentarius" 
(Rome,  1601);  "De  campanis"  (Rome,  1612).  An 
incomplete  collection  of  lus  works  was  published  in 
1719  and  1745  at  Rome:  "Thesaurus  pontificianun 
sacrarumque  antiquitatum  necnon  rituum  pcaxium 
et  casremoniarium  . 
OiBiHOSB,  BM.  Auguet  (Ingidstadt,  1788),  754-M;  Cbauubs. 
Biog.  Diet.,  s.  v. 


Oen 


N.  A.  Weber. 


Boch,  Saint,  b.  at  Montpellier  towards  1295;  d. 
1327.  His  father  was  governor  of  that  city.  At  his 
birth  St.  Roch  is  said  to  have  been  found  miraculously 
marked  on  the  breast  with  a  red  cross.  Deprived  of 
his  parento  when  about  twenty  years  old,  h^  dis- 
tributed his  fortune  among  the  poor,  handed  over  to 
his  uncle  the  government  of  Montpellier,  and  in  the 
disguise  of  a  mendicant  pilgrim,  set  out  for  Italy,  but 
stopped  at  Aquapendente,  which  was  stricken  by  the 
plague,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  plague-stricken, 
curing  them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  He  next 
visited  Ceeeaa,  and  other  neighbouring  cities  and  then 
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Rome.  Ever^here  the  terrible  scourge  disappeared 
before  his  miraculous  power.  He  visited  Mantua, 
Modena,  Parma,  and  other  cities  with  the  same 
results.  At  Piacenza,  he  himself  was  stricken  with 
the  plague.  He  withdrew  to  a  hut  in  the  neighbour- 
ing forest,  where  his  wants  were  supplied  by  a  gentle- 
man named  Gothard,  who  by  a  miracle  learned  the 
place  of  his  retreat.  After  his  recovery  Roch  returned 
to  France.  Arriving  at  Montpellier  and  refusing  to 
disclose  his  identity,  he  was  taken  for  a  spy  in  the 
disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  and  cast  into  prison  by  order  of 
the  governor, — ^his  own  imcle,  some  writers  say  ,^ — where 
five  years  later  he  died.  The  miraculous  cross  on  his 
breast  as  well  as  a  document  foimd  in  his  possession 
now  served  for  his  identification.  He  was  accordingly 
given  a  public  funeral,  and  numerous  muscles  at- 
tested his  sanctity. 

In  1414,  during  the  Council  of  Constance,  the 
plague  having  broken  out  in  that  city,  the  Fathers  of 
the  Council  ordered  public  prayers  and  processions  in 
honour  of  the  saint,  and  immediately  the  plague 
ceased.  His  relics,  acconUng  to  Wadding,  were 
carried  furtively  to  Venice  in  1485,  where  they  are 
still  venerated.  It  is  commonly  held  that  he  belonged 
to  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis;  but  it  cannot  be 
proved.  Wadding  leaves  it  an  open  question.  Urban 
VlII  approved  the  ecclesiastical  office  to  be  recited 
on  his  feast  (16  August).  Paul  III  instituted  a  con- 
fraternity, under  the  invocation  of  the  saint,  to  have 
charge  of  the  church  and  hospital  erected  during 
the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.  The  confraternity 
increased  so  rapidly  that  Paul  IV  raised  it  to  an  arch- 
confraternity,  with  powers  to  aggre^te  similar  con- 
fraternities of  St.  Roch.  It  was  given  a  cardinal- 
protector,  and  a  prelate  of  high  rank  was  to  be  its 
munediate  superior  (see  Beg.  et  Const.  Societatis  S. 
Rochi).  Various  favours  have  been  bestowed  on  it 
by  Pius  IV  (C.  Regimmi,  7  March,  1661),  by  Gregory 
XIII  (C.  dated  5  January,  1677),  by  Gregory  XIV 
(C.  Patemar.  pont.,  7  March,  1591),  and  by  other 
pontiffs.  It  stiU  flourishes. 

Waddino,  Atutalet  Min.  (Rome,  1731),  VII.  70;  IX.  2S1: 
Ada  SS.  (Venioe,  17S2),  16  Aurist;  Oallia  ChriMiana,  VI  >d  an. 
1338:  AnshA,  HiM.  dt  S.  RoA  (Carpentna,  1854):  CHAVANm. 
S.  Roek.  Bitt.  eompUU,  tie.  (tyona.  1876);  ComNiiBES, 
8.  RocKUwIm  kUar.  mr  UontpdUtr  au  XIV'  tOcU  (Montpellier, 
1S5S):  BsnaHANi,  Viita  del  Tawmaturoo  S.  Roeeo  (Rome,  1878); 
Vita  del  gloriota  S.  Roeeo,  Mio  di  Oiommi  prineipe  di  Agalopoli, 
om  dHta  MontpdUeri,  eon  la  ilorica  relatione  dd  mo  eorpo  (yemee, 
17S1);  Bdtleb,  Ia—  if  Iho  Samlt,  16  Ausuat;  Lbon,  IApu  of 
lit  SainU  of  <A«  nrf  (kdm  of  S.  Franei*  (Taunton,  England, 
1886) ;  PiAXXA,  Open  pie  di  Roma  (Rome,  1679). 

GrEQCRT  CUiABT. 

Bftfthnmbf^i  Jean  •  Baptists  •  Donatibn  ds 
VniBUB,  Count  dk,  marshal,  b.  at  Vend6me,  France, 
1  July,  1725;  d.  at  Thor6,  10  May,  1807.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  entered  tne  army  and  in  1745  be- 
came an  aid  to  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  sub- 
sequently commanding  a  regiment.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  several  important  battles,  notably  those 
of  Minorcfli,  (>evelt,  and  Minden.  ana  was  wounded 
at  ^e  battle  of  Lafeldt.  When  the  French  monarch 
resolved  to  despatch  a  military  force  to  aid  the  Amer- 
ican colonies,  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  Rochambeau 
was  created  a  lieutenant-general  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  troops  which  numbered  some  6000 
men.  It  was  the  smaUneBS  of  this  force  that  made 
Rochambeau  at  first  averse  to  taking  part  in  the  Amer- 
ican War,  but  his  sympatiiy  with  the  colonial  cause 
compdled  him  eventually  to  accept  the  command,  and 
he  arrived  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island  July,  1780, 
and  joined  the  American  army  under  Washington, 
on  the  Hudson  a  few  miles  above  the  city  of  New 
Yoric.  Rochambeau  performed  the  double^  duties 
of  a  diplomat  and  general  in  an  alien  army  with  rare 
distinction  amidst  somewhat  trying  circumstances, 
not  the  least  of  which  being  a  somewhat  unaccount- 
able coolness  between  Washington  and  himself, 
wUch,  fortunately,  was  of  but  passing  import  (see 


the  correspondence  and  diary  of  Count  Axel  Fersen). 
After  the  first  meeting  with  the  American  (general 
he  marched  with  his  force  to  the  Virginia  penmsula, 
and  rendered  heroic  assistance  at  Yorktown  in  the 
capture  of  the  English  forces  under  Lord  Comwallis, 
which  concluded  the  hostilities.  When  Comwallia 
surrendered,  ^9  Oct.,  1781,  Rochambeau  was  pre- 
sented with  one  of  the  captured  cannon.  After  tiie 
surrender  he  embarked  for  France  amid  ardent  pro- 
testations of  gratitude  and  admiration  from  jthe 
ofiBcers  and  men  of  the  American  army.  In '1783  he 
received  the  decoration  of  Saint-Esprit  and  obtained 
the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France  in  1791.  Early 
in  1792  he  was 
placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  army 
of  the  North,  fad 
conducted  a  force 
against  the  Aus- 
tnans.  but  .re- 
signed the  same 
year  and  narrowly 
escaped  the  guillo- 
tine when  the  Ja- 
cobin revolution- 
ary power  had 
obtained  supreme 
control  in  Paris. 
When  the  fury  of 
the  revolution  had 
spent  itself, 
Rochambeau  was 
reinstated  in  the 
regard  of  his 
countrymen.  He 
was  granted  a 
pension  by  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  in 
1804,  and  was  dec- 
orated with  the 
Cross  of  Grand 
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Officer  of  the  Le^on  of  Honour.  The  last  years  of  the 
distinguished  military  leado's  life  were  passed  in  the 
dictation  of  his  memoirs,  which  appeared  in  two 
volumes  in  Paris  in  1809,  and  which  throw  many  per- 
sonal and  brilliant  sidelijghts  on  the  events  of  two 
of  the  most  historically  impressive  revolutions,  and 
the  exceptional  men  therein  concerned. 

Wriobt,  Uewtoirt  of  itarehal  Count  de  Rodiambeau  Relaliwe  to 
the  War  of  Indtpendenee  (1838);  SouUt,  HieMre  dee  Irouilee  d* 
FAmtrique  analaiee  (Paris,  1787) ;  staodard  hutoriea  of  the  United 
Statea  may  aUo  be  consulted. 

Jarvis  Kbilbt. 

Bodie,  John,  Vbnebabud,  See  Lbiqb,  Ricbabd, 
Venekabub. 

Soohetter,  Ancient  See  of  (Roffa;  Roffensib), 
the  oldest  and  smallest  of  all  the  suffragan  sees  of 
Canterbury,  was  founded  by  St.  Augustine,  Apostle 
of  England,  who  in  604  consecrated  St.  Justus  as  its 
first  bishop.   It  consisted  roughly  of  the  western 

Eart  of  Kent,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  county 
y  the  Medway,  thought  the  diocesan  boundaries 
did  not  follow  the  river  very  closely.  The  cathedral, 
founded  by  King  Ethelbert  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew  from  whose  monastery  at  Rome  St.  Augus- 
tine and  St.  Justus  had  come,  was  served  by  a  c^cxe 
of  secular  priests  and  endowed  with  land  near  the 
dty  called  Priestfield.  It  suffered  much  from  the 
Mercians  (676)  and  the  Danes,  but  the  city  retuned 
its  importance,  and  after  the  Norman  Conquest  a  new 
cathedral  was  begun  by  the  Norman  bishop  Gundulf. 
This  energetic  prelate  replaced  the  secular  chaplains 
by  Benedictine  monks,  translated  the  relics  of  St. 
PaulinuB  to  a  silver  shrine  which  became  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  obtained  several  royal  grants  of  land, 
and  proved  an  untiring  benefactor  to  his  cathedral 
city.   Gundulf  had  buut  the  nave  and  western  front 
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betare  his  death;  the  western  tniuept  was  added  be- 
tween 1179  and  1200,  and  the  eastern  transept  durinK 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Hie  cathedral  ia  Bmall, 
being  only  306  feet  long,  but  its  nave  is  the  oldest 
in  England  and  it  has  a  fine  Norman  crypt.  Besides 
the  shrine  of  St.  Paulinus,  the  cathecual  contained 
the  relics  of  St.  Ithamar,  the  first  Saxon  to  be  con- 
secrated to  the  episcopate,  and  St.  Willikm  of  Perth, 
who  was  held  in  popular  veneration.  In  1130  the 
cathedral  was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
CanterfouTV  assisted  by  thirteen  bishops  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Heniy  I,  but  the  occasion  was  marred  by 
a  great  fire  which 
nearly  destroyed  the 
whole  city  and  dam- 
aged the  new  cathe- 
dral. After  the  burial 
of  St.  William  of 
Perth  in  1201  the 
offerings  at  his  tomb 
were  so  great,  that 
bv  their  means  the 
choir  was  rebuilt  and 
the  central  tower  was 
added  (1343).  thus 
completing  the  ca- 
thedral. From  the 
foundation  of  the  see 
the  archbishops  of 
Canteibuiy  had  en- 
joyed the  privilege 
of  nominating  the 
bishop,  but  Arch- 
bishop Theobald 
transfeired  the  right 
to  the  Benedictine  monks  of  the  cathedral  who  ex- 
ercised it  for  the  first  time  in  1148. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  bishops  with  the  date 
of  their  accession:  but  the  succession  from  Tatnoth 
(844)  to  Siweard  (1058)  is  obscure,  and  may  be  modi- 
fied by  fresh  research: 


Thomas  Brown,  1435 
William  Wells,  1437 
John  Lowe,  1444 
Thomas    Rotheram  (or 

Scott),  1468 
John  Alcock,  1472 
John  Russell.  1476 
Edmund  Audley,  1480 
Thomas  Savage,  1492 


BI.  John  Fisher,  15M 
(Cardinal) 

Schismatical  bishops: 
John  Hilsey,  1535 
Richard  Heath,  1539 
Henry  Holbeach,  1543 
Nicholas  Ridley,  1547 
John  Poynet,  1550 
John  Scoiy,  1551 


Tbb  Cathbdbai,  RocsaaraB,  Eiiabun> 


Richard  Fits  James,  1496 1  Vacancv,  1552 

The  canonical  line  was  restored  by  the  appoint- 
ment in  1554  of  Maurice  Griffith,  the  last  Catholic 

bishop  of  Rochester, 
who  died  in  1558. 
The  diocese  was  so 
small,  consisting 
meiely  of  part  of 
Kent,  that  it  needed 
only  one  archdeacon 
(Rochester)  to  super- 
vise the  97  parishes. 
It  was  also  the  poor- 
est diocese  in  Eng- 
land. The  cathedral 
was  dedicated  to  St.* 
Andrew  the  Apostle. 
The  arms  of  uie  sec 
were  argent,  on  a  sal- 
tire  gules  an  Escalop 
ahc^  or. 

SBBnaaoLi  and 
Dbkxs,  Hittory  and  An- 
ttfuititt  of  Retketler(Loa- 
don,  1772);  Whabtoh, 
Anelia  Sacra  (London, 
1801),   pt.   i,  includes 


St.  Justus,  604 

Roman  US,  624 

Vacancy,  625 

St.  Paulinus,  633 

St.  Ithamar,  644 

Damianus,  655 

Vacancy,  664 

Putta,  666-9 

Gwichehn,  676 

Gebmund,  678 

Tobias,  693-706 

Ealdwulf,  727 

Dunno,  741 

Eardwulf,  747 

Deera,  765-72 

Wtermund  I,  781-5 

Beommod,  803-5 

Tatnoth,  844 

Beadunoth  (possibly  iden- 
tical with  W»rmund  II) 

Wsermund  II,  845-62 

Cuthwulf.  860-8 

Swithwul{(date  unknown) 

Ceolmund,  897-904 

Cynef  rith  (date  unknown) 

Burhric,  933  or  934 

Beorhtsige  (doubtful 
name) 

Daniel,  951-5 

Aelfstan,  c.  964 

Godwine  I,  995 

Godwine  II   (date  un- 
known) 

Siweard,  1058 

Amost,  1076 

Gundulf,  1077 


Radulphus  d'Escures, 

1108 
Emulf,  1115 
John  of  Canterbury,  1125 
John  of  S^,  1137 
Ascelin,  1142 
Walter,  1148 
Gualeran,  1182 
Gilbert  de  GlanviU,  1186 
Benedict   de  Sansetun, 
1215 

Henry  Sandford,  1226 
Richard   de  Wendover, 

1235  (consecrated, 

1238) 

Lawrence  de  St.  Martin, 

1251 

Walter  de  Merton,  1274 
John  de  Bradfield,  1277 
Thomas  Inglethorp,  1283 
Thomas  de  Wouldham, 

1292 
Vacancy,  1317 
Hamo  de  Hythe,  1319 
John  de  Sheppey,  1352 
William   of  Whittlesea, 

1362 

Thomas  Trilleck,  1364 
Thomas  Brinton;  1373 
William  de  Bottisham, 
1389 

John  de  Bottisham,  1400 
Richard  Young,  1404 
John  Kemp,  1419  (aftei> 

wards  Cfardinal) 
John  Langdon,  1421 


annala  by  cc  Hasoiham  QMM-ISOT)  and  db  Dkmb  (1314- 
fiO);  J'babiiam,  RoduMer:  Dioeaan  Hutary  (London,  1807); 
Fauixb,  RochaUr:  The  Cathedral  and  Set  (London,  1897) ;  Hope, 
Architectural  Hietary  o/  Calhedral  in  Kent  Arehaolemeat  Soeiety, 
XXIII,  XXIV  (1898-1900);  Ebnulphob,  Texliu  Refeneie,  ed. 
Bbarnb  (London,  1720),  reprinted  in  P.  L.,  CLXIII;  Pboob, 
Account  of  Tejtut  Roffemit  (London,  1784)  in  Nichols,  Bib. 
TovoQ.  Brit.  (London,  1790);  J.  Thobpb,  Refietrum  Raffenee 
(London,  1769);  J.  Thobpb,  Jb.,  Cuetumale  Roffentt  (London, 
1788);  WiNKLB,  Cathedral  Churehee  of  Sngland  and  Wale*  (Lon- 
don, 1860):  Faibbaibms,  CotAMtrafa  of  Bnoland  and  Wale*  (Lon- 
don, 1907);  OODWIN,  be  praeulUme  Anglia  (London.  1743); 
Oams,  Seriet  gmeeoporum  (Ratiabon.  1873);  Bbablb,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Biehope,  Kine$  and  Noblee  (Cambridce,  1899). 

Edwin  Burton. 

Bocharter,  Diocbsb  of,  on  its  establishment  by 
separation  from  the  See  of  Buffalo,  24  January, 
1868,  comprised  the  counties  of  Monroe,  Livingston, 
Wayne,  Ontario,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Yates,  and  Tomp- 
kins in  the  state  of  New  York.  In  1896,  after  the 
death  of  Bishop  Ryan  of  Buffalo,  the  boundary  line 
of  the  two  dioceses  was  somewhat  changed,  the 
counties  of  Steuben,  Schuyler,  Chemung,  -and  Tioga 
being  detached  from  the  See  of  Buffalo  and  added  to 
that  of  Rochester. 

Bishops:  (1)  Rev.  Bernard  J.  McQuaid,  who  be- 
came a  pioneer  and  leader  in  Catholic  education  and 
the  fotmder  of  a  model  seminai^.  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Rochester  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New 
York  City,  on  12  July,  1868.  Four  days  later  he 
took  possession  of  his  small  and  poor  diocese,  con- 
tahiing  only  sixty  churches  administered  by  thirt/- 
d^t  priests,  seven  of  whom  were  Redemptorist 
Fathers.  Wlien  he  died,  18  Jan.,  1909,  after  forty 
years  spent  in  a  laborious  episcopate,  his  diocese  was 
ricUy  ftimished  with  churches,  schoob,  seminaries 
charitable  institutions,  answering  the  manifold 
needs  of  the  Catholic  population,  then,  estimated 
at  121,000.  (2)  Rev.  "Tliomas  F.  Hickey  was  con- 
secrated in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Rochester,  24 
Mav,  1905,  having  been  appointed  coadjutor  to 
Bishop  MciiQuaid. 

Chubchbs:  The  steady  growth  of  the  Catholic 
population  in  the  Diocese  of  Rochester,  due  mainly 
to  immigration  of  Irish,  German,  French,  Polish, 
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Italian,  Lithuanian,  and  Ruthenian  Catholics,  taxed 
the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  Bishop  McQuaid, 
who  was  anxious  throughout  hb  entire  episcopate  to 
supply  the  people  with  churches  and  priests  of  their 
own  nationality  and  language,  whenever  they  were 
willing  and  able  to  support  them.  The  parishes  were 
not  allowed  to  become  unwieldy,  but  were  increased 
in  number  to  meet  the  needs  and  convenience  of  the 
faithful.  The  problem  of  spiritual  ministration  to 
Catholics  dwelling  at  watering-places  in  the  diocese 
in  the  summer  found  a  good  solution  in  the  erection 
of  neat  summer  chapels. 

Cathouc  EioucATioif . — Elementary. — ^The  common 
schools  in  the  Diocese  of  Rochester  at  the  tune 
of  its  creation  professed  to  be  non-sectarian.  Bishop 
McQuaid  fdt  that  they  were  very  dimgerous  to  the 
Catholie  child  which  really  finds  its  church  in  the 
school.  He  sought  a  remedy  in  a  vigorous  agitation 
for  the  rights  of  Catholic  parents,  contributing  to 
the  support  of  the  public  school  system  by  their 
taxes,  to  receive  public  monev  for  the  maintenance 
of  schools,  in  which  their  children  could  be  educated 
with  that  "amoimt  and  description  of  reli^ous  in- 
struction" which  conscience  tells  them  is  good, 
expedient,  necessary.  The  failure  of  the  State  to 
remedy  the  injustice  was  met  with  the  firm  command 
of  the  bishop  which  was  put  into  execution  as  soon 
as  posnble  throu^^out  the  diocese:  "Build  school- 
hotues  then  for.the  religious  education  of  your  children 
as  the  best  j|>rotest  agamst  a  system  of  education  from 
which  religion  has  been  excluded  by  law."  At 
Rochester  m  1868,  there  were  2056  children  in  the 
parochial  schools  of  the  five  German  churches,  and 
441  children  in  the  schools  attached  to  the  Churches 
of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Mary.  Both  of  these  had  a 
select  or  pay  school  and  a  free,  parish,'  or  poor  school, 
admitting  invidious  distinctions  very  distasteful 
to  the  new  bishop. 

Outside  of  Rochester  schools  were  attached  to  a 
few  churchee  of  the  diocese,  but  with  a  very  small 
attendance.  These  were  the  humble  beginnings  of 
the  admirable  parochial  school  system,  which  em- 
braces to-day  practically  all  the  Catholic  children 
of  the  school  age  in  the  diocese.  Not  all  the  Catholic 
schools  were  brought  to  their  present  high  degree  of 
efficiency  at  once;  it  took  many  years  and  persistent 
effort  to  accomplish  this  work.  The  brothers  gradually 
yielded  their  places  to  the  sisters,  who  now  teach 
all  the  children  in  the  Catholic  schools,  both  boys  and 
girls.  Birimp  McQuaid  spared  no  pains  m  de- 
veloping good  teachers  in  his  own  order  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph,  for  whom  a  normal  training  school  was 
establish^.  Occasional  "teachers'  institutes"  or- 
ganised for  the  benefit  of  these  sisterhoods  in  Roches- 
ter prepared  the  way  for  the  annual  conference  held 
by  the  parochied  teachers  in  the  episcopal  city  since 
1904,  at  which  the  various  orders  meet  to  discuss 
educational  problems  and  to  perfect  in  every  possible 
way  the  parochial  school  system. 

As  early  as  1855  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
transfeired  their  convent  in  Buffalo  to  Rochester  as 
a  more  central  point  for  their  academy.  About  the 
same  time  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  Canandaigua 
miened  St.  Mary's  academy  for  young  ladies,  now 
Nazareth  Academy  attached  to  the  new  mother- 
bouse  of  the  order  in  Rochester.  Advanced  courses 
were  also  introduced  in  1903  into  the  Cathedral  school 
under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Hickey,  who,  in  1906, 
converted  the  old  Cathedral  Hall  into  a  high  school, 
classical  and  commercial,  open  to  both  girls  and 
boys. 

EedesiaUieal. — (a)  Preparatory. — Believing  that 
it  was  hard  for  a  boy  to  become  a  worthy  priest 
without  first  leading  the  normal  life  of  the  family 
in  the  world.  Bishop  McQuaid  planned  his  prepara- 
tory ecdesiastical  seminary  as  a  free  day-school  and 
cot  a  bouding-school,  the  students  living  at  home 


under  the  care  of  their  parents,  or  in  a  boarding- 
house  approved  by  the  superiors.  Within  two  years 
after  the  erection  of  the  diocese,  Hob  plan  was 
realized.  On  his  return  from  the  Vatican  Council 
in  1870^  St.  Andrew's  Preparatory  Seminai^  was 
opened  m  a  small  building  to  the  rear  of  the  episcopal 
residence.  It  has  alreac^r  given  nearly  175  priests 
to  the  diocese  of  Roch^ter.  The  rule  has  been 
made  to  adopt  no  one  in  this  diocese  who  has  not 
spent  at  least  two  years  in  St.  Andrew's  Seminary. 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mgr.  H.  De  Regge  and 
some  others.  Bishop  McQimd  was  enabled  to  oect 
a  new  building  in  1880  and  to  enlarge  it  in  1889; 
and  in  1904  the  younger  priests  of  the  diocese  fur- 
nished him  with  funds  to  erect  a  fire-proof  structure 
with  fitting  accommodations  for  the  work  of  the 
school. 

(b)  Theologieal. — ^For  many  years  the  ecclesiastical 
students  of  the  Diocese  of  Rochester  were  sent  mainly 
to  the  provincial  seminary  at  Troy  or  to  Rome  and 
Innsbruck  in  Europe  for  their  theological  education. 
In  1879  Bishop  McQuaid  put  aside  a  small  legacy  be- 
queathed him  as  a  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  erection 
of  suitable  buildings  for  a  diocesan  seminary.  Al- 
though the  fund  grew  slowly,  the  bishop  would  not 
lay  the  first  stone  until  nearly  all  the  money  needed 
for  the  work  was  in  hand,  nor  would  he  open  the  semi- 
nary for  students  imtil  the  buildings  were  completed 
and  paid  for,  and  at  least  four  professorships 
endowed.  In  April,  1887,  he  was  able  to  purchase 
a  site  on  the  bank  of  the  Genesee  River  gorge,  only 
three  miles  from  the  cathedral.  Four  years  later  he 
began  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  In  two  years  they 
were  completed,  and  in  September,  1893,  the  seminary 
was  opened  with  39  students.  Applications  for 
admission  soon  came  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Four  years  after  its  establish- 
ment, it  became  evident  that  more  room  was  neces- 
sarv.  A  fund  for  an  additional  building  was  begun, 
and  in  1900  the  Hall  of  Philosophy  and  Science  was 
erected  with  accommodations  for  cfass-rooms,  library, 
and  living  rooms.  In  the  following  vear  Bishop 
McQuaid  received  a  recognition  for  tnese  labours 
from  Leo  XIII  in  a  Brief  granting  to  himself  and  his 
successors  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  in  Philoso- 
phy and  Theology.  The  Hall  of  Theology  was 
begun  in  1907  and  solemnly  dedicated  20  August, 
1908.  The  priests  of  the  diocese  founded  the  ninth 
endowed  professorship  in  honour  of  their  bishop's 
jubilee.  An  infirmary  for  sick  students  was  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  when  Bishop  McQuaid  died. 

Chabitiks. — ^Though  Catholic  education  was  tiie 
primary  concern  of  Bishop  McQuaid  in  his  diocese, 
ample  provision  for  its  charities  was  not  lacking. 

(1)  As  early  as  1845  the  R.  C.  A.  Society  of  Rochester, 
already  in  existence  some  years,  was  incorporated, 
having  for  its  object  the  support  of  the  orpbw  girls 
in  St.  Patrick's  Female  Orpfian  Asylum  at  Rochester 
and  the  support  of  the  orphan  boys  sent  to  Ijie  Boys' 
Asylum,  either  at  Lancaster,  New  York,  or  at  Lime 
Stone  Hill  near  Buffalo.  In  1864  St.  Mary's  Boys' 
Orphan  Asylum  was  also  established  in  Rochester 
under  the  care  of  the  Sistersof  St.  Josephj  to  whom  also 
the  Girls'  Orphan  Asylum  was  connded  in  1870 
on  the  resignation  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  hitherto 
in  charge.  -  When  the  Auburn  Orphan  A^lum,  in- 
corporated in  1853,  was  transferred  to  Rochester  in 
1910.  all  this  work  was  then  centralized  in  the  epis- 
copal city.  Here  also  special  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  German  Catholic  orphans  since  1866. 
when  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum  was  erected  ana 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre-Dame. 

(2)  In  1873  a  short-lived  attempt  was  made  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  St.  Mary's  Orphui  A^lum  by 
giving  the  boys  of  suitable  age  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  practical  knowled^  of  farming  or  of  a 
useful  trade.   A  similar  institution  for  girls  flourished 
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under  Mother  Hieronymo  for  some  twenty  years 
under  the  name  of  The  Home  of  Industry  which  then 
was  changed  into  a  home  for  the  aged.  The  location 
did  not  prove  desirable  for  such  an  institution, 
and  $65,000  having  been  raised  by  a  bacaar,  Bishop 
McQuaid  was  enabled  to  erect  St.  Anne's  Home  for 
the  A^,  admitting  men  as  well  as  women. 

(3)  The  spiritual  needs  of  another  class  of  the  des- 
titute, the  Catholic  inmates  of  public  eleemosynary 
and  penal  institutions  in  the  diocese,  appealed  strongly 
to  Bidiop  McQuaid,  who  at  once  became  their  cham- 
pion in  the  endeavoiu*  to  have  their  religious  ri^ts  re- 
spected according  to  the  guarantee  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  His  agitation  in  this  noble 
cause  was  crowned  with  success,  and  the  State  sup- 
ports to-day  chaplains  at  the  State  Industrial  School, 
Industry,  at  the  State  Reformatory,  Elmira,  at  tJie 
Craig  Colony  (state  hospital  for  epileptics),  Sonyea, 
at  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath,  while  the 
county  maintains  a  chaplain  in  Rochester  for  its 
public  institutions  of  this  kind.  (4)  The  Catholic 
sick  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  hos- 
pitals in  Rochester  at  their  disposal  in  St.  Marv's 
Hospital,  established  by  the  Sisters  of  Chari^  under 
Motner  Hieronymo  in  1857.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy 
have  charge  of  St.  James  Hospital  in  Homell,  and  of 
late  years  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  have  also  opened 
a  hospit^  in  Elmira. 

Statistics. — Priests,  163  (6  Redemptorists); 
churches  with  resident  priests,  94;  missions  with 
churches,  36;  chapels,  18;  parishes  with  parochial 
schools,  54  with  20,189  pupils:  academies  for  young 
ladies,  2  with  470  pupils  (Nazareth,  352;  Sacred 
Heart,  118);  theological  seminary  for  secular  clergy, 
1  with  234  students  (73  for  the  Diocese  of  Rochester; 
preparatory  seminary,  1  with  80  students:  orphan 
asylums,  3  with  438  orphans  (St.  Patrick's,  Girls', 
119,  St.  Mary's  Boys',  204;  St.  Joseph's,  115); 
Home  for  the  Aged,  1  with  145  inmates  (men,  25); 
hospitals,  3  with  3115  inmates  duriiu^  year  (St. 
Mary's,  Rochester,  2216;  St.  Joseph's,  Eknira,  463; 
St.  James,  Homell,  436):  Catholics,  142,263. 

Cone.  Bait.  PIm.  II  ada  el  deereta;  Acta  S.  Sedu,  III;  Leonie 
XIII  Ada  xti,  xxi;  Calhclie  Direetery  (186S-1911);  McQuaid: 
Diariet  (fnpnenUijy) ;  Idem,  PatUmU  m  Annual  CM.  lor  BeH. 


StudenU  (1871-1911):  Ideh,  Pataral  (Jubilee)  (1875);  Ivbh, 
Pattoral  (Viatation)  (1878):  Idem,  Our  American  Semtnariee  in 
Am.  Sai.  Ret.  (May,  1897),  rerarint  in  Sioth,  The  Trainine  of  a 
Prieet,  pp.  xxi-xxxix;  Idem.  The  Training  of  a  Seminary  ProfeeBor 
in  Smith,  op.  at.,  pp.  327-35;  Idem,  Chrietian  Free  SchooU  (1892), 
a  reprint  of  lectures;  Idem,  Religion  in  Schoole  in  North  Am.  Ret. 
(April,  1881) ;  Idem,  Retitioue  TeatAing  in  Schoolt  in  Forum  (Deo.. 
1889) :  Report*  of  Confereneee  held  by  rarochial  teachert  (1901-10). 

FbBDEBICK  J.  ZwrERLEIN. 

Soehet,  an  oveMunic  usually  made  of  fine  white 
linen  (cambric;  fine  cotton  material  is  also  allowed), 
and  reaching  to  the  knees.  While  bearing  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  surplice,  it  is  distinguished  from 
that  vestment  by  the  shape  of  the  sleeves;  in  the 
surplice  these  are  at  least  fairly  wide,  while  in  the 
rochet  they  are  always  tight-fitting.  The  rochet  is 
decorated  with  lace  or  embroidered  Dorders — broader 
at  the  hem  and  narrower  on  the  sleeves.  To  make  the 
vestment  entirely  of  tulle  or  lace  is  inconvenient,  as 
is  the  inordinate  use  of  plaits;  in  both  cases,  the  vest- 
ment becomes  too  effeminate.  The  rochet  is  not  a 
vestment  pertaining  to  all  clerics,  like  the  surplice; 
it  is  distinctive  of  prelates,  and  may  be  worn  by  other 
ecclesiastics  onlv  when  (as,  e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  cathe- 
dral chapters)  the  ttaus  rochetli  has  been  granted  them 
by  a  special  papal  indult.  That  the  rochet  possesses 
no  liturgical  character  is  clear  both  from  the  Decree 
of  Urban  VII  prefixed  to  the  Roman  Missal,  and  from 
an  express  decision  of  the  Congre^tion  of  Rites  (10 
Jan.,  1852),  which  declares  that,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  the  rochet  may  not  be  used 
as  a  veatis  sacra;  in  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, as  well  as  at  the  conferring  of  the  tonsure  and 
the  minor  orders,  use  should  be  made  of  the  surplice 


(cf .  the  decisions  of  31  May,  1817;  17  Sept.,  1722;  16 
April,  1831).  However,  as  the  rochet  may  be  used 
by  the  properly  privileged  persons  as  choir-dress,  it 
may  be  mcluded  among  the  bturgical  vestments  in  the 
broad  sense,  like  the  biretta  or  the  eappa  magna. 
Prelates  who  do  not  belong  to  a  religious  oraer, 
should  wear  the  rochet  over  the  soutane  during  Mass, 
in  so  far  as  this  is  convenient. 

The  origin  of  the  rochet  may  be  traced  from  the 
clerical  (non-liturgical)  aXba  or  camisia,  that  is,  the 
clerical  linen  tunic  of  everyday  life.  It  was  thus  not 
originally  distinctive  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics  alone. 
This  camiHa  appears  first  in  Rome  as  aprivileged  vest- 
ment; that  this  was  the  case  in  the  Christian  capital 


RocBBT  or  St.  Thomas  or  Cantbbbubt 

as  earlv  as  the  ninth  century  is  established  by  the 
St.  Gall  catalogue  of  vestments.  Outside  of  Rome 
the  rochet  remained  to  a  great  extent  a  vestment 
common  to  all  clerics  until  the  fourteenth  century 
(and  even  longer);  according  to  various  German 
synodal  statutes  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  (Trier,  Passau,  Cambrai,  etc.),  it  was  worn 
even  by  sacristans.  The  Fourth  Lateran  Council 
prescribed  its  use  for  bishops  who  did  not  belone  to 
a  religious  order,  both  in  the  church  and  on  all  public 
appearances.  "The  name  rochet  (from  the  medieval 
Toccwt)  was  scarcely  in  use  before  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  first  met  outside  of  Rome,  where,  until  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  vestment  was  called  camiKia, 
alba  romana,  or  tucea  {subta) .  These  names  gradually 
yielded  to  rochet  in  Rome  also.  Originally,  the  rochet 
reached,  like  the  liturgical  alb,  to  the  feet,  and,  even 
in  the  fifteenth  century  still  reached  to  the  shins. 
It  was  not  reduced  to  its  present  length  until  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Braun,  Die  Uhtrt.  Qemndung  im  Occident  u.  Orient  (Freiburc, 
,  125  aqq.;  Bocs,  Oeeek.  der  liturg.  Oeu&nder,  II  (Bona, 
,  329  aqq.;  Rohauut  db  Fuubt,  La  iieeee,  VII  (Paris, 

Joseph  Braitn. 


1888] 


Bodhette,  D£sir£  Raoul,  usually  known  as 
Raoul-Rochette,  a  French  arclueologist,  b.  at  St- 
Amand  (Cher),  9  March,  1789;  d.  in  Paris,  3  June, 
1854.  His  father  was  a  physician.  He  made  his 
classical  studies  in  the  lyceum  of  Bourges,  and  then 
took  up  pcet-naduate  work  in  the  Ecole  Normale 
8up6rieure  in  Paris.  In  1810,  he  obtained  a  chair  of 
grammar  in  the  lyceum  Louis-le-Grand,  and  in  the 
same  year,  married  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
sculptor  Houdon.  Three  years  later,  he  was  awarded 
a  prize  by  the  Institute  for  his  "M^moire  sur  lea 
Colonies  Grecques".  In  1815,  he  became  lecturer  at 
the  Ecole  Normale  and  succeeded  Guizot  in  the  chair 
of  modem  history  at  the  Sorbonne.  It  has  been  often 
said  that  he  owed  his  rapid  advancement  only  to 
favouritism,  because  of  his  devotion  to  the  ruling 
power;  this  is  not  entirely  true.  He  was  a  real 
scholar  whose  deep  knowledge  of  archteology  was 
Admired  even  by  his  political  enemies.  Hewasaected 
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to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  in 
1816,  and  two  years  later,  made  a  keeper  of  medals 
and  antiques.  His  appointment  to  the  position  of 
censor  (1820)  aroused  the  hostility  of  his  students,  who 
prevented  him  from  delivering  his  lectures  and  caused 
the  course  to  be  suspended.  In  1824  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  archsology.  He  entered  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1838,  and  was  made  its 
perpetual  secretary  in  1839.  Besides  his  memoirs  for 
the  Institute  and  numerous  contributions  to  the 
"Journal  dee  Savants",  he  wrote  many  books,  the 
chief  of  which  are:  "Histoire  critique  de  I'^tabuMe- 
ment  des  colonies  grecques"  (Paris,  1816);  "Anti- 
quitte  grecques  du  Bosphore  Cimm^rien"  (Paris, 
1822);  "LettresBur  la  Suisse"  (Paris,  1826):  "M6- 
moires  in^its  d'antiquit^  figur^e  grecque,  etrusque 
et  Romaine"  (Paris,  1828);  "Pom^i"  (Paris,  1828); 
"CouTs  d'archfologie"  (Paris,  1828);  "Peinturee 
antiques  inddites"  (Paris,  1836). 

Louis  N.  Dbt.amarw». 

Seek,  Daniel,  antiquarian  and  ecclesiologist, 
b.  at  Liverpool,  31  August,  1799;  d.  at  Kensington, 
London,  28  November,  1871.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  Edmund's  College,  Old  Hall,  where  he  studied 
from  April,  1813,  to  Dec.,  1818.  There  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Louis  Havard  from 
whom  he  acquired  his  first  interest  in  litui)gy,  and 
'  was  the  intimate  companion  of  the  future  historian, 
Mark  A.  Tiemey.  He  was  then  chosen  as  one  of  the 
first  students  sent  to  reopen  the  English  College  at 
Rome,  where  he  remained  till  he  took  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1825.  He  had  been  ordained  priest,  13 
March,  1824.  On  his  return  to  London  he  became 
assistant  priest  at  St.  Mary's,  Moorfields,  till  1827, 
when  he  was  appointed  domestic  chaplun  to  John, 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  a 
friendship  based  on  similarity  of  tastes  while  at  Rome. 
He  accordingly  resided  at  Alton  Towers,  Stafford- 
shire, till  1840.  with  the  exception  of  two  yeaii  during 
which  Lord  Shrewsbury's  generosity  enabled  him  to 
Btw  at  Rome  collecting  materials  for  his  great  work, 
"merurna  or  the  Holy  Sataifioe  of  the  Mass",  which 
was  pubushed  in  1833.  He  had  previously  published 
two  short  works:  "Transubstantiation  vmdicated 
from  the  strictures  of  the  Rev.  Maurice  Jones" 
(1830),  and  "The  Liturgy  of  the  Mass  and  Common 
VespetB  for  Sundays"  (1832). 

In  1840  he  became  chaplun  to  Sir  Robert  Throck- 
morton of  Buckland  in  Berkshire,  and  while  there 
wrote  his  greatest  book,  "The  Church  of  Our  Fathers", 
in  which  he  studies  the  Sarum  Rite  and  other  medie- 
val liturgical  observances.  This  work,  which  has 
profoundly  influenced  litur^cal  study  in  England 
and  which  caused  his  recognition  as  the  leading  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  was  published  in  1849  (vols. 
I  and  II)  and  1853-4  (vol.  III).  After  1840  Dr. 
Rock  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  "Adelphi", 
an  association  of  London  priests  who  were  working 
together  for  the  restoration  of  the  hierarchy.  When 
this  object  was  abhieved,  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
first  canons  of  Southwark  (1852).  Shortly  after,  he 
ceased  parochial  work,  and  having  resided  succes- 
sively at  Newick,  Surrey  (1854-7),  and  Brook  Green, 
Hammersmith  (1857-64),  he  went  to  live  near  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  in  which  he  took  the 
keenest  interest  and  to  whi^h  he  proved  of  much 
service.  His  "Introduction  to  the  Catalogue  of 
Textile  Fabrics"  in  that  Museum  has  been  separately 
reprinted  (1876)  and  is  of  great  authority.  He  also 
contributed  freouent  articles  to  the  Arclueological 
Journal,  the  Duolin  Review,  and  other  periodicals. 
For  many  years  before  his  death  he  held  the  honour- 
able position  of  President  of  the  Old  Brotherhood 
of  the  English  Secular  Clergy.  There  is  an  oil 
p«toting  of  him  at  St.  Edmund's  College,  Old  Hall. 

Giuow,  BibL  Diet.  Eng.  Cath.,  a.  v.;  Sotton  in  Diet.  Nat. 


BioQ., ».  v.,  incorrectly  dating  hia  departun  for  Rome  1813  instead 
of  1818;  KcLLT,  Uff  of  Danitl  Bock,  D.D.,  pcefind  to  the 
modem  Anglican  ed.  The  Ckurek  of  Our  Falhen,  ad.  Hast  ann 
Fraaa  (London,  1903),  with  portrait.  Tke  Bdmundian,  II 
(1806),  no.  8. 

Edwin  Bubton. 

Boekfordi  Diocese  of  (Rocxfobdibnbib),  created 
23  September,  1908,  comprises  Jo  Daviess,  Stephen- 
son, Winnebago,  Boone,  McHenry,  Carroll,  Og^e, 
DeKalb,  Kane,  Whiteside,  Lee,  and  Kendall  Counties 
in  the  north-western  part  of  the  State  of  lUinois. 
The  diocese  has  an  area  of  6867  sq.  miles,  and  a  Cath- 
oUc  population  of  50,000,  mostly  Irish  and  Germans 
or  their  descendants.  The  total  population  of  the 
twelve  counties  that  form  the  diocese,  according  to 
the  last  census,  is  414,872.  The  entire  territory  of 
the  Diocese  of  Rockford  was  a  part  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Chicago  until  23  September,  1908.  The  city  of 
Bockfonihas  a  population  of  48,000;  it  is  a  manu- 
facturing centre.  The  Right  Reverend  Peter  Jamea 
Muldoon,  formerly  AtudUary  Bi^op  of  Chicago,  was 
appointed  the  fint  Bishop  of  Rockford,  and  took 
possession  of  his  see,  15  December,  1908.  There  are 
m  the  diocese  (1911),  90  secular  priests,  64  churches 
witjti  resident  priests,  18  missions  with  churches, 
3  mgh  schools,  25  parochial  schools  with  an  attend- 
ance of  3850,  6  hospitals,  1  maternity  home,  1 
home  for  aged,  and  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Academy  for 
Girls  (St.  Charles)  with  an  attendance  of  84. 

Qfie.  Catholie  Directory  (1011). 

J.  J.  Flanagan. 

BoeUumptoiii  Diocese  of,  in  Queensland, 
Australia,  ui  1862  Father  Duhigvisited  the  infant 
settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Fitzroy  River  and 
celebrated  the  first  Mass  there.  Father  Scully  came 
from  Brisbane  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
little  congregation  and  in  1863  Dean  Murlay  was 
appointed  fist  resident  pastor  of  Rockhampton, 
his  parish  extending  as  far  north  as  Cooktown  ana 
south  to  Maryborough.  He  built  the  fir^t  CathoUo 
church  in  Rockhampton,  a  wooden  edifice  still  stand- 
ing, and  for  many  years  was  the  only  priest  to  look 
after  the  CathoUcs  scattered  over  the  vast  territory. 
A  foundation  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  from  All-Hallows 
Convent,  Brisbane,  was  established  in  1873.  and  Sister 
Mary  de  Sales  Gorry,  the  first  Queenslana-bom  nun. 
was  appointed  Superioress.  Rockhampton  remained 
part  of  the  Diocese  of  Brisbane  until  1882.  In  1876 
the  Holy  See  erected  the  north^n  portion  of  the 
colony  into  a  pro-vicariate,  and  in  1882  made  Rock- 
hampton a  see  with  a  territory  of  some  350,000 
square  miles.  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Cani,  a  native  of 
the  papal  states,  who  had  had  a  distinguished  scholas- 
tic career  at  Rome,  and  former  pro-vicar  Apostolic 
of  North  Queensland,  was  appointed  first  bishop  of 
the  new  diocese.  Bishop  Cani,  who  was  then 
administering  the  -  Diocese  of  Brisbane,  was  con- 
secrated by  Archbishop  Vaughan  in  St.  MaiVs 
Cathedral,  Sydney,  21  May,  1882,  and  was  installed 
in  his  temporary  cathedral  at  Rockhampton  on  11 
Jime  following. 

In  the  new  diocese  there  were  about  10,000  Catho>' 
lies,  6  or  7  priests,  8  Catholic  schools,  and  1  orphan- 
age. Bishop  Cani  added  to  the  small  number  of 
priests,  purchased  sites  for  new  churches,  and  acquired 
3000  acres  of  fertile  land  near  Rockhampton  for  a 
central  orphanage  which  he  had  built  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  His  great 
work  was  the  erection  of  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral,  a 
magnificent  stone  edifice  which  he  did  not  live  to  see 
dedicated.  After  a  strenuous  episcopate  of  sixteen 
yean  Dt.  Cani  died,  3  March.  1898.  His  great  vir- 
tues were  recognized  even  by  those  outside  the 
Church.  Humility  and  simplicity  of  life,  love  of  the 
poor  and  orphans  were  his  special  characteristics. 
He  was  succeeded  in  Rockhampton  by  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Higgins,  a  native  of  Co.  Meath,  Ireland,  and  now 
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Bishop  of  Ballarat.  Dr.  Higpiw  studied  in  May- 
nooth,  was  subsequently  President  of  the  Diocesan 
Seminary  at  Navan.  and  in  1888  was  chosen  auxiliaiy 
bishop  to  Uie  Carainal  Archbishop  of  Sydney  wiuk 
the  title  of  titular  Bishop  of  Antifelle.  He  had 
sealoualy  Ii^ured  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Sydney  for 
over  ten  years,  when  appointed  to  Rockhampton. 
He  traversed  ius  new  (uoceee  from  tsad  to  end, 
gauged  its  wants,  attracted  priests  to  his  aid,  placed 
students  for  the  mission  in  various  ecclesiastical  col- 
lege, introduced  new  religious  teaching  orders, 
built  and  dedicated  churches,  convents,  and  schools 
in  several  centres,  bringing  uie  blessings  of  reli^pon 
and  CSiristian  education  to  the  children  of  the  back- 
blocks. 

On  15  October,  1899,  the  beautiful  new  cathedral 
was  dedicated  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Sydn^ 
assisted  by  several  other  distinguished  Australian 
prelates  in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  people. 
The  remains  of  Dr.  Cani  were  transferred  tnitho'. 
Dr.  Himns  visited  Rome  and  Ireland  in  1904,  and 
letumM  with  renewed  energy  to  carrv  on  bia  great 
work.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Moore,  Bishop  of  Bal- 
larat,  Victoria,  he  was  translated  to  that  important 
See,  where  he  has  ever  since  laboured  with  charac- 
teristic zeal  and  devotedness.  The  present  Bishop 
of  Rockhampton  is  Ri^t  Rev.  Dr.  James  Duhig, 
bom  at  Broadford,  Co.  Limerick,  Ireland,  1870.  Dr. 
Duhig  emigrated  from  Ireland  with  his  famiW  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  studied  with  the  Christian  Brothers 
at  Brisbane  and  at  the  Irish  College,  Rome, '  was 
ordained  priest,  19  Sept.,  1896,  and,  returning  to 
Queensland  in  the  following  year,  was  appointed 
to  a  curacy  in  the  pariah  of  Ipswich.  In  1905  he  was 
appointed  administrator  of  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral, 
Brisbane,  and  received  the  briefs  of  his  appointment 
to  the  See  of  Rockhampton.  At  present  (1911)  there 
are  in  the  Diocese  of  Rockhampton:  about  28,000 
Catholics;  19  missions  or  districts;  30  priests  (4 
of  whom  belong  to  the  Marist  Congregation,  who 
have  1  house  in  the  diocese) :  12  Christian  Brothers; 
150  nuns ;  and  28  Catholic  scnools,  attended  by  about 
6000  children. 

J.  DXTHIQ. 

Soeoeo  S^le, — ^Thb  style  received  its  name  in 
the  nineteenth  century  from  French  tmigris,  who 
used  the  word  to  designate  in  whimsical  fashion  the 
shellwork  style  (style  rocaiUe),  then  regarded  as  Old 
Friuikish,  as  opposed  to  the  succeeding  more  simple 
styles.  Essentially,  it  is  the  same  kind  of  art  and 
decoration  as  flourished  in  France  during  the  regency 
following  Louis  XIV'b  death,  and  remained  in  fashion 
for  about  forty  vears  (1715-50).  It  might  be  termed 
the  climax  or  a^eneration  of  the  Baroque,  which, 
coupled  with  French  grace,  began  towards  the  end 
of  uie  reign  of  Louis  XIV  to  convert  grotesques  into 
curves,  lines,  and  bands  (Jean  B^rain,  1638-1711). 
As  its  effect  was  less  pronounced  on  architectural 
construction  than  elsewhere,  it  is  not  bo  much  a  real 
style  as  a  new  kind  of  decoration,  which  culminates 
in  the  resolution  of  architectural  forms  of  the  intmora 
(pilasters  and  architraves)  by  arbitrary  «nnamenta- 
tion  after  the  fashion  of  an  unr^ulated,  enervated 
Baroque,  while  also  influencing  the  arrangement  of 

re,  the  construction  of  the  facades,  the  portals, 
forms  of  the  doors  and  windows.  The  Rococo 
style  was  readily  received  in  Germanv,^  where  it 
was  still  further  perverted  into  the  arbitrarv,  un- 
qnnmetrical,  and  unnatural,  and  remained  in  favour 
until  1770  (or  even  longer);  it  found  no  welcome  in 
England.  In  Italy  a  tendency  towards  the  Rococo 
vtvle  is  evinced  by  the  Borromini,  Guarini,  and  others. 
Tne  French  themselves  speak  only  m  the  Slyk 
Etgenu  and  Loui*  XV,  wnich,  however,  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  this  one  tendency. 
To  a  race  grown  effeminate  the  Baroque  forms 


seemed  too  coarse  and  heavy,  the  lines  too  straight 
and  stiff,  the  whole  impression  too  weighty  and  f<Moed. 
The  small  and  the  light,  sweeps  and  flourishes,  caught 
the  public  taste;  in  the  interiors  the  architectonic  niMl 
to  yield  to  the  picturesque,  the  curious,  and  the  whim- 
sical. There  develops  a  style  fo;^  elegant  parlours, 
dainty  sitting-rooms  and  boudoirs,  vawing-rooms 
and  hbraries,  in  which  walls,  ceiling,  furniture,  and 
works  of  metal  and  porcelain  present  one  ensemble 
of  sportive,  fantastic,  and  sculptured  forms.  The 
horizontal  lines  are  almost  completely  superseded 
by  curves  and  interruptions,  the  vertical  varied  at 
least  by  knots;  everywhere  shell-like  curves  appear 
in  a  hundred  forms,  pronged,  blazed,  and  sharpened 
to  a  cusp;  the  natural  construction  of  the  walls  is 
concealed  behind 
thick  stucco- 
framework;  on 
the  ceiling  per- 
haaa  a  glimpse  of 
Olympus  en- 
chants the  view — 
all  executed  in  a 
beautiful  white  or 
in  bright  colour 
tones.  All  the 
simple  laws  and 
rules  being  set 
aside  in  favour  of 
free  and  enchant- 
ing imaginative- 
ness, the  fancy  re- 
ceived  all  the 
greater  incentive 
to  activity,  and 
the  senses  were 
the  more  keenly 
requisitioned. 
Everything  vigor- 
ous ia  banned, 
every  suggestion 
of  earnestness; 
nothing  disturbs 
the  shallow  re- 
pose of  distinguished  banality;  the  sportively  grace- 
ful and  light  appears  side  by  side  with  the  elegant 
and  the  in^nious.  The  sculptor  Bouchardon  repre- 
sented Cupid  engaged  in  carving  his  darts  of  love 
from  the  club  of  Hercules;  this  serves  as  an  ex- 
cellent symbol  of  the  Rococo  style — the  demigod  is 
transformed  into  the  soft  child^  the  bone-shattering 
club  becomes  the  heart-ecathmg  arrows,  just  as 
marble  is  so  freely  replaced  by  stucco.  Effeminagr, 
softness,  and  caprice  attitudinize  beforo  us.  Li 
this  connexion,  the  French  sculptors,  Robert  le 
Lorrain,  Michel  Clodion,  and  Pigalle  may  be  men- 
tioned in  passing.  For  small  plastic  figures  of  gvpeum, 
clay,  biscuit,  porcelain  (Sevres,  Meissen),  the  gay 
Rococo  is  not  unsuitable;  in  wood,  iron,  and  royu 
metal,  it  has  created  some  valuable  works.  How- 
ever, confessionals,  pulpits,  altars,  and  even  facades 
lead  ever  moro  into  the  toritory  of  the  architectonic, 
which  does  not  easily  combine  with  the  curves  of 
Rococo,  the  light  and  the  petty with  forms  whose 
whence  and  wherefore  baffle  inquiry.  Even  as  mere 
decoration  on  the  walls  of  the  interiors  the  new  forms 
could  maintain  their  ground  only  for  a  few  decades. 
In  France  the  sway  ofRococo  practically  ceases  with 
Oppenord  (d.  1742)  and  Meissonier  (d.  1750).  In- 
augurated in  some  rooms  in  the  Palace  of  VenaQles, 
it  unfolds  its  mamificence  in  several  Parisian  buildings 
(especially  the  HOtel  Soubise).  In  Germany  Frendi 
ana  German  artists  (Cuvilli^,  Neumann,  Knobels- 
dorff.  etc.)  effected  the  dignified  equipment  of  the 
Amalienbure  near  Munich,  and  the  castles  of  WOrz- 
burg,  Potsdam,  Charlottenburg,  Brilhl,  Bruchsal, 
Schfinbrunn,  etc.   In  France  the  style  remained  some- 
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what  more  reserved,  since  the  ornaments  were  mostly 
of  wood,  or,  after  the  fashion  of  wood-carving,  less 
robust  and  naturalistic  and  less  exuberant  m  the 
mixture  of  natural  with  artificial  forms  of  all  kinds 
(e.  g.  plant  motives,  stalactitic  representations,  gro- 
tesques, masks,  implements  of  various  professions, 
badges,  paintings,  precious  atones).  As  elements 
of  vae  oeautiful  France  retained,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  Germany,  the  unity  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
decoration  and  the  symmetry  of  its  parts. 

This  style  needs  not  only  decorators,  goldsmiths, 
and  other  technicians,  but  also  painters.  The 
French  punters  of  this  period  reflect  most  truly  the 
moral  depression  dating  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV, 
even  the  most  celebrated  among  them  confining  them- 
selves to  social  portraits  of  ni^  society  and  de- 
picting "gaUatU  festivals",  with  their  informal, 
'rivolous,  theatrically  or  modishly  garbed  society. 


Rococo  Dbcobation  vbou  a  ChItbau  nbab  Pabu 

The  "beautiful  sensuaht)r"  is  effected  by  masterly 
technique,  especially  in  the  colouring,  and  to  a  great 
extent  by  guite  immoral  licences  or  mythological 
nudities  as  m  loose  or  indeUcate  romances.  As  for 
Watteau  (1684-1721),  the  very  titles  of  his  works— 
e.  g.  Conversation,  Breakfast  in  the  Open  Air,  Rural 
Pleasures,  Italian  or  French  Comedians,  Embaik- 
ment  for  the  Island  of  Cythera — vindicate  the  spirit 
and  tendency  of  his  art.  Add  thereto  the  figures  in 
fashionable  costume  slim  in  head,  throat,  and  feet, 
in  unaffected  pose,  represented  amid  enchanting,  rural 
scenery,  painted  in  the  finest  colours,  and  we  nave  a 
picture  of  the  high  society  of  the  period  which  beheld 
Louis  XV  'and  the  Pompadour.  Francois  Boucher 
(1703-70)  is  the  most  celebrated  painter  of  ripe  Rococo. 

For  the  church  Rococo  may  be,  generally  speaking, 
compared  with  worldly  church  music.  Its  lack  of 
simplicity,  earnestness,  and  repose  is  evident,  while 
it8_  obtruave  artificiality,  unnaturalness,  and  Ixiv- 
iality  have  a  distractmg  effect.  Its  softness  and 
pettmess  likewise  do  not  oecome  the  house  of  God. 
However,  shorn  of  its  most  grievous  out^wths,  it 
may  have  been  less  distracting  during  its  proper 
epoch,  since  it  then  harmonizoi  with  the  spirit  of 
toe  age.  A  development  of  Baroque,  it  will  be  found 
a  congruous  decoration  for  Baroque  churches.  In 
penenu  it  makes  a  vast  difference  whether  the  style 
IB  used  with  moderation  in  the  finer  and  more  m- 
genious  form  of  the  French  masters,  or  is  carried  to 
extremes  with  the  consistency  of  the  German.  The 
French  artists  seem  ever  to  have  regarded  the  beauty 
of  the  whole  composition  as  the  chief  object,  while 
the  German  laid  most  stress  on  the  bold  vigour  of 
tile  lines;  thus,  the  lack  of  ^mmetry  was  never  so 
exaggerated  in  the  works  of  the  former.  In  the 
church  Rococo  may  at  times  have  the  charm  of 
prettiness  and  may  please  by  its  ingenious  technic, 
provided  the  objects  be  small  and  subordinate  a 
credence  table  with  cruets  and  plate,  a  vase,  a  choir 
desk,  lamps,  key  and  lock,  railings  or  balustrade,  do 
not  too  boldly  challenge  the  eye,  and  fulfil  all  the 


requirements  of  mere  beauty  of  form.  Rococo  is 
indeed  really  empty,  solely  a  pleasing  play  of  the 
fancy.  In  the  sacristy  (for  presses  etc.)  and  ante- 
chambers it  is  more  suitable  than  in  the  church  it- 
self— at  least  so  far  as  its  employment  in  conqiicuous 
places  is  concerned. 

The  Rococo  style  accords  very  ill  'nith  the  solemn 
office  of  the  monstrance,  the  tabomacle,  and  the  altar, 
and  even  of  the  pulpit.  The  naturalism  of  certain 
Belgian  pulpits,  m  spite  or  perhaps  on  account  oi 
their  artistic  character,  has  the  same  effect  as  have 
outspoken  Rococo  creations.  The  purpose  of  the 
confessional  and  the  baptistery  would  also  seem  to 
demand  more  earnest  forms.  In  the  case  of  the 
larger  objects,  the  sculpture  of  Rococo  forms  either 
seems  petty,  or,  if  this  pettiness  be  avoided,  resem- 
bles Baroque.  The  phantasies  of  this  style  agree  ill 
with  the  lofty  and  broad  walls  of  the  church.  How- 
ever, everything  must  be  decided  according  to  the 
object  and  circumstances;  the  stalls  in  the  cathedral 
of  Mainz  elicit  not  only  our  approval  but  also  our 
admiration,  while  the  celebrate  privileged  altar  of 
Vierzehnbeiligen  repels  us  both  oy  its  forms  and 
its  plastic  decoration.  There  are  oertMn  Rococo 
chahces  (like  that  at  the  monastery  of  Eindedeln) 
which  are,  as  one  might  say,  decked  out  in  choice 
festive  array;  there  are  others,  which  are  more  or 
less  misshapen  owing  to  thdr  bulmng  curves  or  figures. 
Chandeliers  and  lamps  may  also  be  disfigured  by 
obtrusive  shellwork  or  want  of  all  symmetry,  or 
may  amid  great  deoorativeness  be  kept  within 
reasonable  limits.  -The  material  and  technic  are 
also  of  consequence  in  Rococo.  Woven  materials, 
wood-carvings,  and  works  in  plaster  of  Paris  are 
evidently  less  obtrusive  than  works  in  other  materials, 
when  they  employ  the  sportive  Rococo.  Iron  (es- 
pecially in  railings)  and  bronze  lose  their  coldness  and 
nardness,  when  animated  by  the  Rococo  style;  in 
the  case  of  the  latter,  gilding  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage. Gilding  and  painting  belong  to  the  regular 
means  through  which  this  style,  under  certun  cir- 
cumstances, enchants  the  eye  and  fancy.  All  things 
considered,  we  may  say  of  the  Rococo  style — as  has 
not  unreasonably  been  said  of  the  Baroque  and  of  the 
Renaissance — that  it  is  veiv  apt  to  introduce  a 
worldly  spirit  into  the  church,  even  if  we  overlook 
the  figural  accessories,  which  are  frequently  in  no 
way  conducive  to  sentiments  of  devotion,  and  are 
incompatible  with  the  sobriety  and  greatness  of  the 
architecture  and  with  the  seriousneas  of  sacred  func- 
tions. 

Omementt  Ltmit  XV  ttdu  ttyie  BoeaiU*,  rmoduitt  (Taprb  let 
originaux  (Puis,  1890);  Rtauil  d—  ourm  a*  O.  It.  Oppenord 
(Paris,  1888) ;  RmitU  da  outret  dtJ.A.  Itnumier  (Paris,  1888) : 
GtTSUTT,  Dot  Baroek-  u.  Roktdcoorrmment  Daittddandt  (Berlin. 
1885-0);  DoHm,  Bandc-  u.  Rohoko-ArMUUur;  iwaaa,  Dai 
OnamaU  da  Rokoko  (Ldpsis,  18M). 

G.  GnXHANN. 

Bodei,  DiocBSB  of  (Rothbnjb),  was  united  to 
the  Diocese  of  Cahors  by  the  Concordat  of  1802, 
and  again  became  an  .episcopal  see  by  the  Concordat 
of  1817  and  Bull  of  1822,  having  jurisdiction  over: 
(1)  the  ancient  Diocese  of  Rodez  with  the  exception 
of  the  deanery  of  Saint  Antonin,  incorporated  with 
the  Diocese  of  Montauban;  (2)  the  ancient  Diocese 
of  Vabres:  (3)  a  few  scattered  communes  of  the 
Diocese  of  Cidiors.  The  Diocese  of  Rodez  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  the  Department  of  Aveyron  (for- 
merly Rouergue).  It  was  suffragan  of  Bourges  imtil 
1676,  then  of  Albi,  and  has  again  been  suffragan  of 
Albi  since  1822.  Modem  tradition  attributes  to  St.  ' 
Martial  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Rodez  and 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Ceignac, 
for  according  to  Carnal  Bourret,  the  churcn  of 
Rodez  honotved  St.  Martial  as  early  as  the  sixth  cen- 
tury (see  Luno^).  There  were  bishops  of  Rodea 
before  675,  as  Sidonius  ApoUinaria  mentiona  that  the 
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Goths  left  it  at  that  date  without  bishops.  Amantius, 
who  ruled  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  is  the 
first  bishop  mentioned.  Among  others  are:  S. 
Quintianus  who  assisted  at  the  Councils  of  Agde 
(506)  and  Orltens  (511),  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cler- 
mont; 8.  DahnatiuB  (524-80);  S.  Gausbert  (tenth 
centui^),  probably  a  Bishop  of  Cahors;  Jean  de 
Caidailhtc  (1371-^);  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
fou^t  against  English  rule;  Blessed  Francis 
d'Estaing  (1501-29),  ambassador  of  Loub  XII  to 
Juluis  II;  Louis  Avelly  (1664-6)  who  wrote  the  life 
of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul;  Joseph  Bourret  (1871-96), 
made  Cardinal  in  1893.  The  Benedictine  Abbey  of 
Vabree,  founded  in  862  by  Raymond  I,  Count  of 
Toulouse,  was  raised  to  episcmMil  rank  in  1317,  and 
its  diocesan  territory  was  taken  from  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  Diocese  of  Rodei.  Some 


Th«  Cathsdhal,  Rodei 

scholars  hold  that  within  the  limits  of  the  modara 
Diocese  of  Rodez  there  existed  in  Merovin^an  times 
the  See  of  Arisitum  which,  according  to  Mgr  Duchesne, 
was  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Alais. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Bishop  of  Rodei  held 
tempoRU^  dominion  over  that  portion  of  the  town 
known  as  the  CUi,  while  in  the  eleventh  century  the 
Bourg  became  the  County  of  Rodez.  The  cathedral 
of  Rodez  (thirteenth  ana  fourteenth  centuries)  is  a 
beautiful  Gothic  building,  famous  for  its  belfry 
(1510-26)  and  tmique  rood-beam.  It  was  spared 
during  the  Revolution  for  dedication  to  Marat.  The 
town  of  Mi^u  adopted  Calvinism  in  1534,  and  in 
1573  and  1620  was  tne  scene  of  two  large  assemblies 
of  Protestant  deputies.  In  1629  Milhau  and  Saint- 
Afrique,  another  Protestant  stronghold,  were  taken 
and  dismantled  by  Louis  XIII.  In  1628  a  pest  at 
Villefranche  carried  off  8000  inhabitants  within  six 
months;  Father  AmbroLse,  a  Franciscan,  and  the 
chief  of  police  Jean  dc  Pomayrol  saved  the  lives  of 
many  little  children  by  causing  them  to  be  suckled 
by  goats.  The  Cistercian  Abbeys  of  Silbante, 
Beauueu,  Loo-Dieu,  Bonneval,  and  Bonnecombe 
were  model-farms  during  the  Middle  Ages.  At- 
tacked by  brigands  in  the  Rouergue  country  on  his 
way  to  Santiago  di  Compostella,  Adalard,  Viscount  of 
Flanders,  erected  in  1031  a  monastery  known  as  the 
Domerie  d'Aubrac,  a  special  order  of  priests,  knights, 
lay  brothers,  ladies,  and  lay  sisters  for  the  care  and 
protection  of  travellers.  At  Milhau,  Rodez,  Nazac, 
and  Bozouls,  hospitab,  styled  "Commanderies",  of 


this  order  of  Aubrac  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine 
in  1162. 

The  Diocese  of  Rodez  is  famous  also  through  the 
Abbey  of  Conquee  and  the  cult  of  Sainte  Foy.  Same 
Christians,  flying  from  the  Saracens  about  730,  sought 
a  reSuge  in  the  ''Val  Rocheux"  of  the  Dourdou  and 
built  an  oratory  there.  In  790  the  hermit  Dadon 
made  this  his  abode  and  aided  by  Louis  die  Pious, 
then  King  of  Aquitaine,  founded,  an  abbey,  which 
Louis  named  Conquee.  In  838  Pepin,  King  of  Aqui- 
taine, gave  the  monastery  <A  Figeac  to  Conques. 
Between  877  and  883  the  monks  carried  off  the  body 
of  the  youthful  martyr  Ste-Foy  from  the  monastery 
of  Sainte  Foy  to  Conques,  where  it  became  the  object 
of  a  great  pilgrimage.  Abbot  Odolric  built  the  abbey 
church  between  1030  and  1060;  on  the  stonewoik  over 
the  doorway  is  carved  the  most  artistic  representation 
in  France  of  the  Last  Judgment.  Abbot  B^n 
(1099-1118)  enriched  Conques  with  a  superb  rel- 
iquary of  beaten  gold  and  cloisonne  enameb  of  a 
kmd  extremely  rare  in  France.  Pascal  11  gave  him 
permission  for  the  name  of  Ste-Foy  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Canon  of  the  Mass  after  the  names  of  the  Roman 
virgins.  At  this  time  Conquee,  with  Agen  and 
Schelestadt  in  Alsace,  was  the  centre  of  the  cult  of 
Ste.  Foy  which  soon  spread  to  England,  Spain,  and 
America  where  many  towns  bear  the  name  of  Santa 
F6.  The  statute  of  Ste-Fo:^  seated,  which  dated 
from  the  tenth  century,  was  originally  a  small  wooden 
one  covered  with  gold  leaf.  In  time,  gems,  enamels, 
and  precious  stones  were  added  in  such  quantities 
that  It  is  a  living  treatise  on  the  history  of  the  gold- 
smiths art  in  France  between  the  eleventh  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  It  was  known  during  the  Middle 
Ages  as  "Majesty  de  Sainte  Foy".  The  shrine  en- 
dosiiig  the  reucs  of  the  Saint,  which  in  1590  was  hid- 
den in  the  masonry  comtecting  the  pillars  of  the 
choir,  was  found  in  1875,  repaired,  traiisferred  to  the 
cathedral  of  Rodez  for  a  noveiia,  and  broudit  back 
to  Conques,  a  distance  of  25  miles,  on  the  snouldeiB 
of  the  cler^. 

Among  Saints  specially  honotu«d  in  the  Diocese 
of  Rodez  and  Vabres  ate:  S.  Antoninus  of  Pamiers, 
Apostle  of  the  Rouergue  (date  uncertain);  S.  Gratus 
«nd  8.  Ansutus,  martyrs  (fourth  century);  S.  Naama- 
tius,  deacon  and  confessor  (end  of  fifth  century); 
Ste.  Tarsicia,  grand-daughter  of  Clothaire  I  and  of 
Ste-Rad^^da,  who  retired  to  the  Rouergue  to  lead 
an  ascetic  life  (sijcth  century);  S.  Africanus,  wrongly 
styled  Bishop  of  Comminges,  who  died  in  the  Rouer- 
gue (sixth  century};  S.  Hiliuianus,  martyred  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  tune  of  Charlemagne  (eighth  and 
ninth  century);  S.  George,  a  monk  in  the  Diocese 
of  Vabres,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Loddve  (877);  S. 
Guasbert,  founder  and  first  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  Montsalvy  in  the  modem  Diocese  of  St.  Flow 
(eleventh  century).  Among  natives  of  the  (Uooeee 
are:  Cardinal  Bernard  of  Milhau,  Abbot  of  St. 
Victor's  at  Marseilles  m  1063,  and  legate  of  Gregory 
VII;  Theodatus  de  Gozon  (d.  1353)  and  John  of 
La  Valetta  (1494-1568),  grand  masters  of  the  order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem;  the  former  is  famous  for 
his  victory  over  the  dragon  of  Rhodes,  the  latter  for 
his  heroic  defence  of  Malta;  Frassinous  (1765- 
1841),  preacher  and  minister  of  worship  under  the 
Restoration;  Bonald  (1754-1840)  and  Laromiguitoe 
(1736-1837),  phUoeophers;  Affre  (1793-1848),  bora 
at  St.  Rome  de  Tarn  and  sliun  at  the  Barricades  as 
Archbishop  of  Paris.  The  chief  shrines  of  the  diocese 
aro:  Notre  Dame  de  Ceignac,  an  ancient  shrine  re- 
built and  enlarged  in  1455,  which  over  15,000  pilgrims 
visit  armually;  Notro  Dame  du  Saint  Voile  at 
Coupiac,  another  ancient  shrine;  Notre  Dame  des 
Treize  Pierres  at  Villefranche,  a  pilgrimage  dating 
from  1509. 

Before  the  application  of  the  Associations'  Law  in 
1901,  there  were  in  the  Diocese  of  Rodez,  Capuchin^ 
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JeBWtB,  Trappists,  P^res  Blancs,  Premonstratensians, 
Fathers  of  Piopus,  Sulpicians,  Clerics  of  St.  Victor, 
and  many  congregations  of  teaching  brothers.  This 
diocese  furnishes  more  missionaries  than  any  other 
in  France.  Of  the  numerous  congregations  for  women 
which  had  thdr  origin  there,  the  principal  are: 
affiliations  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  known 
as  the  Union,  teaching  orders  founded  in  1672,  1698, 
1730,  1790,  with  mother-houses  at  St-Geniec, 
d'Olt,  Bosouls,  Lavemhe,  Auxits;  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  founded  in  1682  for  teaching  and  district 
nursing,  with  mother-house  at  MarcilLEic,  and  other 
sisters  of  the  same  name,  united  in  1822,  1824,  1856, 
with  motheMtouses  at  Milhau,  Villecomtal,  .  Salles- 
la^uroej  Uie  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family,  a  teaching 
and  nursug  order,  founded  in  1816  by  Emilie  de 
Rodat,  with  motherJiouse  at  Villefranche  and  many 
convents  throughout  the  diocese;  the  Minim  Sisters 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  founded  in  1844  by  Mile. 
Oiauchard,  with  mother-house  at  Cru^jouls,  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  children  of  the  working  classes; 
two  branches  of  Dominican  Sisters,  teaching  ordera, 
founded  in  1843  and  1849  with  mother-houses  at 
Gramond  and  Boi>et-Bar;  the  Sisten  of  the  Union 
of  Ste-Foy,  teaching  and  nursing  nuns,  founded  in 
1682  with  mother-house  at  Rodet.  At  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  religious  congregations 
of  the  diocese  had  charge  of  76  nurseries;  1  institute 
for  the  d^  and  dumb:  3  orphanages  for  boys;  13 
orphanages  for  girls;  2  houses  of  rescue;  2  houses  <A 
mercy;  I  economic  bakery;  83  houses^  of  religious 
women  d^oted  to  the  care  of  the  sick  in  their  own 
homes;  3  hosmtals.  At  the  end  of  1909  the  diocese 
had  a  population  of  377,299, 51  parishes,  617  auxiliary 
parishes,  287  curacies,  and  1200  priests. 

OoJIia  Ckriliana,  iVom  (171S),  1, 19»-234;  Irutrumenta,  4»-S5, 
203;  DocHBnfC,  Faila  Xpucopoui,  II,  39-41;  Sicabd,  RuHiata 
Chrittiana,  ed.  Maisonabk  in  Mtmoiret  de  la  lociiu  da  UUni, 
tcimea  Harttd*  VAttyrm,  XIV  (Rode>,  1893).  331-447;  Bock- 
bit,  DoetimentM  mr  U$  origirut  cKrHimnu  d*  Soiurgue.  Saint 
Martial  (Rodes,  1902);  ScsTltBsa,  La  SainU  du  Rmurmt 
(Rodei,  1872);  Idbh,  Hittoir*  de  FSglite  du  Rouertpu  (Rodea, 
i875);  BomiXET  amd  ScBVitBSS,  Sainte.Pay  viirge  et  maTlyre 
(Rodn,  1900) ;  Qbiualdi,  Le$  Bhtlflcu  du  Dioeiu  de  Roda  atatii 
la  JMxituHm  d«  1789  (Rodei,  1906);  ss  Maruvaonb,  HiMoin 
de  la  eoMdraU  d*  Rode*  (Kodei,  1876);  BoDsatncr,  Tableau 
dtrmelagive  et  tto^rask.  da  cardinaux,  arcliettguee  el  Mtua  ori- 
giiuine  du  Rouergue  (Rodei.  1860) ;  Calhst,  L'abbave  de  Yabree 
el  mtnetSanm  ttleUiikAim.de  at.  LeeUe  dee  FrantaieilSaS). 

Geobges  Gotau. 

BodrifOM  Terreirft,  Aioxandrb,  a  Brazilian 
natural  scientist  and  e:mIorer,  b.  at  Bahia  in  1766; 
d.  at  Lisbon  in  1815.  He  was  sent  to  Portu^  for 
hia  training  and  there  studied  at  the  University  of 
Coimbra.  After  taking  his  degrees,  he  taught  nat- 
ural history  subjects  for  a  time  at  his  Alma  Mater, 
until  in  1778  he  was  called  to  Lisbon  to  work  in  the 
Museo  da  Ajuda.  He  devoted  his  time  for  the  next 
five  years  to  cataloguing  the  various  specimens  con- 
tained in  the  museum,  and  to  the  writmg  of  learned 
monogr^hs  and  reports.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts 
he  was  elected  a  CorreBponding  Member  of  the 
Acadony  of  Sciences  at  Lisbon.  The  Portuguese 
Government  empowered  him  to  engineer  a  journey 
of  exploration  for  scientific  purposes  in  the  mterior 
of  his  native  land.  He  ent^ed  upon  this  expedition 
in  1783  and  spent  nine  years  in  it.  First  examining 
the  Island  of  Marajo,  since  important  for  the  produc- 
tion of  rubber,  he  crossed  to  the  mainland,  and 
followed  the  course  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries, 
studying  the  natives,  their  kmguages  and  customs, 
and  the  fauna  and  flora  of  a  vast  region.  On  account 
of  the  enwgy  and  skill  with  which  he  conducted  his 
investigations  he  became  known  as  the  Brazilian 
Huntboldt.  From  1793  until  his  death  he  was  in 
Lisbon,  acting  as  Director  of  the  Gabiaete  de  EQs- 
toria  Natural  and  of  the  Jardim  Botanico.  Most 
of  the  records  of  his  Brazilian  explorations  seem  to 
have  passed  from  view.  J.  D.  M.  Fobd, 


Rodzi^es,  Alonso,  b.  at  Valladolid,  Spain,  1526; 
d.  at  Seville  21  February,  1616.  When  twenty  years 
of  a^e  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  after  com- 
pletmg  his  studies  taught  moral  theology  for  twelve 
years  at  the  College  of  Monterey,  and  subsequently 
filled  the  posts  of  master  of  novices  for  twelve  more 
years,  of  rector  for  seventeen  yeaia,  and  of  spiritual 
father  at  Cordova  for  eleven  years.  As  master  of 
novices  he  had  under  his  charge  Fhmcis  Suares,  the 
celebrated  theologian.  Alonso's  characteristics  in 
these  offices  were  care,  diligence,  and  charity.  He 
was  a  religious  of  great  piety  and  candour,  hating  all 
pride  and  ostentation.  It  was  said  of  him  by  those 
who  were  personally  acquainted  witli  him,  that  hia 
character  and  virtues  were  accurately  depicted  in 
"The  Practice  of  Christian  and  Religious  Perfection", 
published  at  SeviUe,  1609.  This  work  is  based  on  the 
material  which  he  collected  for  his  spiritual  exhorta- 
tions to  his  brethren,  and  published  at  the  request  tit 
his  superiors.  Although  the  book  thus  written  was 
primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  his  religious  brethren, 
yet  he  destined  it  also  for  the  profit  and  edification  of 
otbex  religious  and  of  lajrmen  in  the  world.  Of  set 
purpose  it  avoids  the  loftier  flights  of  mysticism  and 
all  abstruse  speculation.  It  is  a  book  al  practical 
instructions  on  all  the  virtues  which  go  to  make  up  the 
perfect  Christian  life,  whether  lived  in  the  cloister  or  in 
the  world.  It  became  popular  at  once,  and  it  is  as 
much  used  to-day  by  all  classes  of  Ciiristians  as  it  was 
when  it  first  became  known.  More  than  twenty-five 
editions  of  the  original  Spanish  have  been  issued,  be- 
sides extracts  and  Abridgments.  More  than  sixtv  edi- 
tions have  appeared  in  French  in  seven  different 
translations,  twenty  in  Italian,  at  least  ten  in  German, 
and  eight  in  Latin.  An  English  translation  from  the 
French  by  Fr.  Antomr  Hoskins,  S.J.,  was  printed  at 
St.  Omer  in  1612.  The  best  known  English  transla- 
tion, often  reprinted,  is  that  which  first  appeared  in 
London,  1697.  from  the  French  of  Abb6  R^gnier  dea 
Marais.  P.  O.  Shea  issued  in  New  York  an  edition 
adapted  to  general  use  in  1878.  The  book  has  been 
translated  into  nearly  all  the  European  languages  and 
into  many  of  those  of  the  East.  No  other  work  of  the 
author  was  published.  Gilmaiy  Shea  left  a  translatioi: 
of  the  work  which  has  never  been  published. 

CoRDAXA,  Hietoria  SocmMw  Jetu:  Pare  Sexto,  I  (Rome,  17S0) , 
Da  OuiLHEsuT,  Maoloee  de  la  C.  de  J.,  Aeeielanee  d'Btpagne 
I  (Paris,  1902),  321;  a  ahort  life  is  prefind  to  the  Englisli  trans- 
lation of  3^  Praeliee  ef  CkntUan  and  Selitioue  PerfeeKon  (Dub- 
lin, 1861);  SoKHaaTOOBL,  BM.  delaC.de  J.,  VI  (Paris,  1895). 

T.  Slateb. 

Bodrigues,  Joao  (Gibam,  Gibao,  Gibon,  Roiz), 
missionary  and  author,  b.  at  Alcochete  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Lisbon  in  1558:  d.  in  Japan  in  1633.  He 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  on  16  December,  1576, 
and  in  1583  began  his  missionary  labours  in  Japan. 
His  work  was  facilitated  by  his  winning  the  esteem 
of  the  Emperor  Taicosama.  He  studied  the  Japanese 
language  ardently,  and  is  particularly  known  for  his 
^orts  to  make  it  accessible  to  the  Western  nations. 
His  Japanese  grammar  ranks  among  the  important 
linguistic  productions  of  the  Jesmt  missionaries. 
Published  at  Nagasaki  in  1604  under  the  title  "Arte 
da  lingoa  de  Japam",  it  appeared  in  1624  in  an 
abridged  form  at  Macao:  ''Arte  breve  da  lingoa 
japoa  ,  from  the  manuscript  of  this  abridgement 
preserved  in  the  National  Libraiy  in  Pans,  the 
Asiatic  Society  prepared  a  French  edition  of  the  work: 
"Elements  de  la  grammaire  iaponaise  par  le  P. 
Rodriguez"  (Paris,  1825).  Rodriguez  compiled  also 
a  Japanese-Portuguese  dictionary  (Nagasaki,  1603), 
later  adapted  to  the  French  by  Fagfes  (Paris,  1862). 

RAkdsat,  in  Ifout.  mOangee  oeurt.,  I  (Paris,  1829),  354-67; 
QAiiamf,  in  BueUergei'e  HandUxUim,  a.  v. 

N.  A.  Wkbkb. 

Roe,  BabthoiiOmgw  (Venbrable  Alban),  English 
Benedictine  martyr,  b.  in  Suffolk,  1583;  executed  at 
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Tyburn,  21  Jan.,  1641.  Educated  in  Suffolk  and  at 
Cambridge,  he  became  converted  through  a  visit  to 
a  CathoUc  prisoner  at  St.  Albans  which  unsettled  his 
leli^ous  views.  He  was  admitted  as  a  oonvictor  into 
the  English  College  at  Dooai,  entered  the  English 
Benedictine  monastery  at  Dieulward  where  he  was 
professed  in  1612,  and,  after  ordination,  went  to  the 
mission  in  1615.  From  1618  to  1623  he  was  impris- 
oned in  the  New  Prison,  Maiden  Lane,  whence  he  was 
banished  and  went  to  the  English  Benedictine  house  at 
Douai  but  returned  to  England  after  four  months.  He 
was  again  arrested  in  1625,  and  was  imprisoned  for  two 
mont£s  at  St.  Albans,  (hen  in  the  Fleet  whence  he  was 
frequently  liberated  on  parole,  and  filially  in  Newgate'. 
He  was  condemned  a  few  days  before  his  execution 
under  the  statute  27  Eliz.  c.  2,  for  beinp  a  priest. 
With  him  suffered  Thomas  Greene,  aged  eighty,  who 
on  the  mission  had  taken  the  name  of  Reynolds.  He 
wiu  probablv  descended  from  the  Greenes  of  Great 
MUton,  Oxfordshire,  and  the  Reynoldses  of  Old 
Stratford,  Warwickshire,  and  was  ordained  deacon  af 
Reims  in  1590,  and  priest  at  Seville.  He  had  lived 
under  sentence  of  death  for  fourteen  years,  and  was 
executed  without  fresh  trial.  Tbsy  were  drawn  on 
the  same  hurdle,  where  they  heard  each  othra's  con- 
fessions, and  were  hanged  simultaneously  on  the  aaqie 
gibbet  amidst  great  demonstrations  of  popular  sym- 
pathy. 

OiLLOv,  BOL  DieL  gno.  Calk.,  tlL  36;  V,  437;  CHALiOHn, 
Mtuionary  PrifU,  II,  nos.  108,  187;  PoLLBH,  Aelt  of  lh»  gnglM 
Martim  {Lmdou.  1891),  S39-t3. 

John  B.  Wainbwright. 

Boemumd,  Diocbsb  of  (RuRAnrNDENsm),  in 
Holland,  suffragan  of  Utrecht.  It  includes  l^e  Prov- 
ince of  Limburg,  and  in  1909  had  332,201  inhabitants, 
among  whom  were  325,000  Catholics.  The  diocese 
has  a  cathedral  chapter  with  9  canons,  14  deaneries, 
173  parishes,  197  churches  with  resident  priests,  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary  at  Roermond,  a  preparatoi^ 
seminary  for  boys  at  Rolduc,  about  70  Catholic 
primary  schools,  2  Catholic  preparatorv  gymnatia,  1 
training  college  for  male  teacners,  24  sdaocus  for  phil- 
osophical, theological,  and  classical  studies,  35  higher 
schools  for  girls,  about  60  charitable  institutions,  45 
houses  of  religious  (men)  with  about  2400  members, 
and  130  convents  with  3900  sisters.  Among  tJie 
orders  and  congregations  of  men  in  the  diocese  are: 
Jesuits,  the  Society  of  the  Divine  Word  of  Steyl, 
Brothers  of  the  Immaculate  Conc^tion,  Redemptor- 
ists,  Marists,  Reformed  Cistercians,  Dominicans, 
Benedictines,  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  Brothers 
of  Mercy,  Poor  Brothers  of  St.  Francis,  Conventuals, 
Calced  Cfannelites,  Missionaries  of  Africa,  Priests  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  Brothers  of  the  Seven 
Sorrows  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Brothers  of  St. 
Francis,  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph,  the  Society  of  Mary, 
the  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  the 
Congres»tion  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  Uie  Congrega- 
tion of  Missions.  Among^  the  female  oiders  and  con- 
sregations  are:  Benedictines,  Brigittines,  Ursulines, 
Bisters  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Sisters  of  Tilburg, 
Sisters  of  the  Child  Jesus,  Sisters  of  St.  Francis, 
Sisters  of  the  Divine  Providence,  Sisters  of  Mercy  etc. 

The  Diocese  of  Roermond  was  established  in  1559, 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  II,  when  after  long  ana 
difficult  negotiations  with  the  papacy  the  dioceses  of 
the  Netherlands  were  reorganized.  By  these  negotia- 
tions all  jurisdiction  of  foreign  bishops,  e.  e.  that  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  came  to  an  eaa.  In  this 
way  the  Diocese  of  Roermond,  tlie  boundaries  of 
which  wero  settled  in  1561,  became  a  suffragan  of 
Mechlin.  The  reorganization  of  the  dioceses,  how- 
ever, met  with  violent  opposition,  partly  from  bish- 
ops to  whose  territories  the  new  dioceses  had  formerly 
belonged,  partly  from  a  number  of  abbots  whose 
abbevB  were  incorporated  in  the  new  bishoprics. 
Mucn  difficulty  was  also  caused  by  the  rapid  growth 


of  Calvinism  in  the  Netherlands.  In  Rowmond  the 
first  bishop,  Undanus,  who  was  consecrated  in  1563, 
could  not  enter  upon  his  duties  until  1669;  notwith- 
standing his  seal  and  charitableness  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  on  account  of  the  revolutionary  movement: 
he  died  Bishop  of  Ghent.  The  episccqxal  see  remtdnea 
vacant  until  1591;  at  later  periods  also,  on  account 
of  the  political  turmoils,  the  see  was  rqieatedly 
vacant.  In  1801  the  diocese  was  suppresasd:  the 
last  bishop,  Johann  Baptist  Baron  van  Velde  de 
Meboy,  died  in  1824. 

When  in  1839  the  Duchy  of  Limburg  became  once 
more  a  part  of  the  Netherlands  Gregory  XVI  aapar 
rated  (2  June,  1840)  that  j^urt  of  Limburg  which  had 
been  incorporated  in  the  Diocese  of  Louvain  in  1802, 
and  added  to  this  territory  several  new  parishes  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Diocese  of  Aachen,  and 
formed  thus  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Roermond, 
over  which  the  parish  priest  of  Roermond,  Johann 
August  Paredis,  was  placed  as  vicar  Apostolic  and 
titular  Bishop  of  Hirene.  In  1841  a  seminary  for 
priests  was  established  in  the  former  Carthusiaii 
m<»ia8tery  (A  Roermond,  where  the  celebrated 
Dionysius  the  Carthusian  had  been  a  monk.  Upon 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Dutch  hierarchy  in  1853 
the  Vicariate-Apostolic  of  Roermond  was  raised  to  a 
bishopric  and  made  a  suffragan  of  Utrecht.  The  first 
bishop  of  the  new  diocese  was  Paredis.  In  18^  a 
cathedral  chapter  was  formed;  in  1867  a  synod  was 
held,  the  first  since  1654;  in  1876  the  administration 
of  the  church  property  was  transferred,  by  civil  law, 
to  the  bishop.  During  the  Kulttarkampf  in  Germany 
a  number  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  driven  out  of 
Prussift  found  a  hospitable  welcome  and  opportunities 
for  further  usefulness  in  the  Diocese  of  Roermond; 
among  these  churchmen  were  Melchers  of  Cologne, 
Brinkmann  of  Mdnster,  and  Martin  of  Paderbom. 
Bishop  Paredis  was  succeeded  by  Franziskus  Boreman 
(1886-1900) ,  on  whose  death  the  present  bishop,  Joseph 
Hubertus  Drehmann,  was  appomted. 

OaUia  ChritUana,  V,  371  aqq.;  Neerlandia  etUholiea  Mu 
pnm'neto  Ulnieelauit  kutaria  et  emditio  (Utrecht,  1888),  283- 
835;  AUKBS,  Oewhiedmia  van  hH  htrtt^  der  hieiwdiU  in  4» 
NtdeHandm  (Nymwecen,  1883-1);  Msbboinck,  Botrmond  in 
dt  MiddaLemmn;  Onu  Piut  Almmiak.  JaaHmk  mr  dt  Katkatiktn 
MM  Stdwbmd  CAlkmau,  1010),  338  iqa. 

JoaSPH  LiNB. 

Sogstloft  Sajli  days  of  prayer,  and  formerly  also 
of  fasting,  instituted  by  the  Church  to  appease  God's 

Sanger  at  man's  transgressions,  to  ask  protection  in 
Amities,  and  to  obtain  a  «x>a  and  bountiful  harvest, 
own  in  England  as  "Gang  Days"  and  "Cross 
Week",  and  in  Germany  as  fittta^,  Bittwoche,  Kretut- 
vjoehe.  The  Rogation  Days  were  highly  esteemed  in 
England  and  Kmg  Alfred's  laws  considered  a  theft 
committed  on  these  days  equal  to  one  committed  on 
Sunday  or  a  higher  Church  Holy  Day.  Their  cele- 
bration continued  even  to  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Elizabeth,  1571,  when  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Churoh  inveighed  against  the  Roga- 
tion processions,  or  Gang  Days,  of  Cross  Week. 
The  ceremonial  may  be  founcl  in  the  Cotmcil  of 
Qovesho  (Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws,  I,  64;  Hefele^ 
Conciliengeschicnte,  III;- 564). 

The  Rogation  Days  are  the  25th  of  April,  called 
Major,  and  the  three  days  before  the  feast  of  the 
Ascension,  called  Minor.  The  Major  Rogation, 
which  has  no  connexion  with  the  feast  of  St.  Mark 
(fixed  for  this  date  much  later)  seems  to  be  of  very 
early  date  and  to  have  been  introduced  to  Counteract 
the  ancient  Bobigalia,  on  which  the  heathens  held 

Erocessions  and  supplications  to  their  gods.  St. 
iregory  the  Great  (d.  604)  regulated  the  already  enst- 
ing  custom.  The  Minor  Rogations  were  introduced 
by  St.  MamertuB,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  and  were  aftei^ 
wards  ordered  by  the  Fifth  Council  of  Orleans,  which 
was  held  in  611,  and  then  approved  by  Leo  III  (796- 
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816).  Thta  is  asserted  by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  in 
"Hist.  Franc",  II,  34,  by  St.  Avitus  of  Vienne  in  his 
"Horn,  de  Rogat.''  (P.  L.,  LVIII,  563),  by  Ado  of 
Vienne  (P.  L.,  CXXIII,  102),  and  by  the  Roman 
Martyrology.  Sassi,  in  "Archiepiscopi  Mediolanen- 
see",  Bscribes  their  introduction  at  an  earlier  date  to 
St.  Lazarus.  This  is  also  held  by  the  BoUandist 
Henschen  in  "  Acta  SS.",  II,  Feb.,  522.  The  liturgical 
celebration  now  consists  in  the  procession  and  the 
Rogation  Mass.  For  25  April  the  Roman  Missal 
gives  the  rubric:  "If  the  feast  of  St.  Mark  is  trans- 
ferred, the  procession  is  not  transferred.  In  the  rare 
case  of  25  April  being  Easter  Sunday  [1886,  1943], 
the  procession  is  held  not  on  Sunday  but  on  the 
Tuesday  following". 

The  order  to  be  observed  in  the  procession  of  the 
Major  and  Minor  Rogation  is  given  in  the  Roman 
Ritual,  title  X,  ch.  iv.  After  the  antiphon  "Exurge 
Domine",  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  is  chanted  and 
each  verse  and  response  is  said  twice.  After  the  verse 
"Suicta  Maria"  the  procession  begins  to  move.  If 
necessary,  the  litany  may  be  repeated,  or  some  of  the 
Penitential  or  Gradual  Psalms  added.  For  the  Minor 
Rogations  the  "Ceremoniale  Episcoporum",  book  II, 
ch.  xxxii,  notes:  "Eadem  serventur  sed  aiiquid  re- 
missius".  If  the  procession  is  held,  the  Rogation 
Mass  is  obligatory,  and  no  notice  is  taken  o{  whatever 
feast  may  occur,  unless  only  one  Mass  is  said,  for  then 
a  commemoration  is  made  of  the  feast.  An  exception 
is  made  in  favour  of  the  patron  or  titular  of  the  church, 
of  whom  the  Mass  is  said  with  a  commemoration  of 
the  Rogation.  The  colour  used  in  the  procession  and 
Mass  is  violet.  The  Roman  Breviary  gives  the  in- 
struction: "AH  persons  bound  to  recite  the  Office,  and 
who  are  not  present  at  the  procession,  are  bound  to 
recite  the  Litany,  nor  can  it  be  anticipated". 

Rock,  The  Chunk  of  Our  Pother;  III  (London,  1S04),  181; 
DocHKSNC  Chr.  WerMp  (tr.  London,  1904),  288;  BiNnRiH, 
DtnkwarditkeiUn;  AMsnunii,  PattoraUheolcgit,  II,  834;  Vax 
D>B  Btbppcn,  Sacra  Liturgia,  IV,  405;  Niuxs,  KtUmdarium 
itanwOe  (Innri>ruek,  18B7). 

FsANCiB  Mbbshmam. 

BogatifU.  See  Donatistb. 

BogV,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  d.  at  Tours,  9  August, 
1179.  A  yoimger  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
he  was  educated  with  the  future  king,  Henry  II, 
afterwards  ordained  priest,  and  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Worcester  by  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  23  Aug., 
1 163.  He  adhered  loyally  to  St.  Thomas,  and  though 
one  of  the  bishops  sent  to  the  pope  to  carry  the  kind's 
appeal  against  the  archbishop,  he  took  no  active 
put  in  the  embassy,  nor  did  he  join  the  appeal  made 
oy  the  bishops  against  the  archbishop  in  ll66,  thus 
arousing  the  enmity  of  the  king.  When  St.  Thomas 
desired  Roger  to  join  him  in  his  exile,  Roger  went 
without  leave  (1167),  Henry  having  refused  him  per- 
mission. He  boldly  reproached  the  king  when  they 
met  at  Falaise  in  1170,  and  a  reconciliation  followed. 
After  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas,  England  was 
threatened  with  an  interdict,  but  Roger  interceded 
with  the  pope  and  was  thereafter  highly  esteemed  in 
England  ana  at  Rome.  -Alexander  III,  who  frequently 
employed  him  as  delegate  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  spoke 
of  him  and  Bartholomew,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  as  the 
two  great  lights  of  the  English  Church  ". 

itattriaU  far  IA«  HiMory  of  Archbi*hop  Becitt  in  8.  8.  (London, 
1876-85);  Gear  ask  or  Cantbrbcst,  HiM.  Woria  in  A.  S.  (Lon- 
don. 187»-8q);  na  Dicbto,  Opera  //u(.  in  S.  S.  (London,  1876); 
P.  L.,  CXCIX.  365,  givea  one  of  his  letters  to  .\lexander  III; 
Oius,  Life  and  LeUert  of  Beeket  (London,  1846) ;  Hon,  Life  of 
SL  Tkomae  A  Beeket  (London.  1868);  Mobbib,  Life  of  St.  Tkomae 
Beeket  (London.  1885);  Nobgatb  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  s.  v. 

Edwin  Bubton. 

Soger  Baeon,  philosopher,  sumamed  Doctor 
Mirabiub,  b.  at  Ilchester,  Somersetshire,  about 
1214;  d.  at  Oxford,  perhaps  11  June,  1294.  His 
wealthy  parents  sided  with  Henry  III  against  the 
rebdliouB  barons,  but  lost  nearly  all  their  property. 


It  has  been  presumed  that  Robert  Bacon,  O.P.,  waa 
Roger's  brother;  more  probably  he  waa  his  uncle. 
Roger  made  his  higher  studies  at  Oxford  and  Paris, 
and  was  later  professor  at  Oxford  (Franciscan  school). 
He  was  greatly  influenced  by  his  Oxonian  masters 
and  friends  Richard  Fitzacre  and  Edmimd  Rich,  but 
especially  by  Robert  Grosseteste  and  Adam  Marsh, 
both  professors  at  the  Franciscan  school  and  at  Paris 
by  the  Franciscan  Petrus  Peregrinus  de  Maricourt 
(see  Schlund  in  "Archiv.  Francisc.  Histor.",  IV,  1911, 
pp.436s9q.).They 
created  m  him  a 
predilection  for 
poeitive  sciences, 
languages,  and 
physics;  and  to 
the  last-men- 
tioned he  owed 
his  entrance  about 
1240(1251712577) 
into  the  Francis- 
cans, either  at 
Oxford  or  Paris. 
He  continued  his 
learned  work;  ill- 
ness, however, 
oomijelled  him  to 
pve  it  up  for  two 
years.  When  he 
was  able  to 
recommence  his 
studies,  his  su- 
T>eriorB  imi  ^ 


Roosb  Bacon 
From  an  old  entraving  by  Sadeler 

other  duties  on  him,  and  forbade 
him  to  publish  any  woiic  out  of  the  order  without 
special  permission  from  the  higher  superiors  "undo: 
pain  of  losing  the  book  and  M  fasting  several  d^ns 
with  only  bread  and  water". 

This  prohibition  has  induced  modem  writers  to 
pass  severe  judgment  upon  Roger's  superiors  bdng 
jealous  of  Roger's  abihties;  even  senous  scholars 
say  they  can  hardly  understand  how  Bacon  conceived 
the  idea  of  joining  the  Franciscan  Order.  Such 
critics  forget  that  when  Bacon  enta«d  the  order  the 
Franciscans  numbered  many  men  of  abiUty  in  no  way 
inferior  to  the  most  famous  scholars  of  other  rdipoua 
orders  (see  Felder,  "Gesch.  der  wissenschafthchen 
Studien  im  Franriskanerorden  bis  um  die  Mitte  dea 
13.  Jahrhunderts",  Freiburg,  1904).  The  prohibi- 
tion enjomed  on  Bacon  was  a  general  one,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  order;  its  promulgation  was  not 
even  directed  agtunst  him,  but  rather  agunst  Gerard 
of  Borao  San  Donnino,  as  Salimbene  says  expressly 
(see  "Chronica  Fr.  Salimbene  Parmensis"  in  ''Mon. 
Germ.  Hist.:  SS.",  XXII,  462,  ed.  Holder-£p;er). 
Gerard  had  publidied  in  1254  without  permission 
his  heretical  work,  "Introductorius  in  Evangelium 
sternum";  thereupon  the  General  Chapter  of  Nar- 
bonne  in  1280  promulgated  the  above-mentioned 
decree,  identical  with  the  "constitutio  gravis  in 
contrarium"  Bacon  speaks  of,  as  the  text  shows  (see 
the  constitution  puolished  by  Ehrle_,  S.J.,  "Die 
&ltesten  Redactionoi  der  Generalconstitutionen  des 
Franriskanerordens "  in  "Archiv  fOr  Lateratui^  und 
Kirchengeschichte  des  Mittelalters",  VI,  110;  St. 
Bonaventure,  "Opera Omnia",  Quaracchi,  VIII,  456). 

We  need  not  wonder  then  that  Roger's  immediate 
superiors  put  the  prohibition  into  execution,  especially 
as  Bacon  was  not  always  very  correct  in  doctrine; 
and  although  on  the  one  hand  it  is  wrong  to  consider 
him  as  a  necromancer  and  astrologer,  an  enemy  of 
scholastic  philosophy,  an  author  fuU  of  heredes  and 
suspected  views,  still  we  cannot  deny  that  some  of 
his  expressions  are  imprudent  and  inaccurate.  The 
judgments  he  passes  on  other  scholars  of  his  day  are 
sometimes  too  hard,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
friends  were  few.  The  above-mentioned  prohibition 
was  rescinded  in  Roger's  favour  unexpectedly  in  1266. 
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Some  yean  before,  while  still  at  Oxford,  he  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Cardinal  Gi^  le  Gros  de  Foulques, 
whom  Urban  IV  had  sent  to  England  to  settle  the 
disputes  between  Henrv  III  and  the  barons;  others 
b«Jieve  that  the  cardinal  met  Roger  at  Paris,  in  1257  or 
1258  (see  "Archiv.  Francisc.  Histor.",  IV,  442). 
After  a  conference  about  some  current  abuses,  espe- 
cially about  ecclesiastical  studies,  the  cardinal  asked 
Roga  to  present  his  ideas  in  writmg.  Roger  delayed 
in  doing  this;  when  the  cardinal  became  Clement 
IV  and  reiterated  his  de8ire,_  Bacon  excused  himself 
because  the  prohibition  of  his  superiors  stood  in  the 
way.  Then  the  pope  in  a  letter  from  Viterbo  (22 
June,  1266)  commanded  him  to  send  his  work  immedi- 
ately, notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  superiors  or 
any  general  constitution  whatsoever,  but  to  keep  the 
commission  a  secret  (see  letter  published  bv  Martene- 
Durand,  "Thesaurus  novus  anecdotorum' ,  II,  Paris, 
1717, 368,  Clement  IV,  epp.  n.  317  a:  Wadding,  "An- 
nates", ad  an.  1266,  n.  14,  II,  294;  IV,  265;  Sbaralea, 
"Bullarium  Franciscanum",  III,  89  n.  8f ,  22  June, 1266) . 

We  may  suppose  that  the  pope,  as  Bacon  says,  from 
the  first  had  wished  the  matter  kept  secret;  otherwise 
we  can  hardly  tmderstand  why  Bacon  did  not  get  per- 
mission of  his  superiors;  for  the  prohibition  of  Nar- 
bonne  was  not  absolute;  it  only  forbade  him  to  pub- 
lic works  outside  the  order  "unless  thev  were 
examined  thoroughly  by  the  minister  general  or  by 
.the  provincial  together  with  his  definitors  in  the 
provmcial  chapter".  The  removal  of  the  prohibi- 
tive constitution  did  not  at  once  remove  all  ob- 
stacles; the  secrecy  of  the  matter  rather  produced 
new  embarrassments,  as  Bacon  frankly  declares. 
The  first  impediment  was  the  contrary  will  of  his 
superiors:  "as  Your  Holiness",  he  writes  to  the 
pope,  "did  not  write  to  them  to  excuse  me.  and  I 
could  not  ttake  known  to  them  Your  secret,  because 
You  had  commanded  me  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret, 
they  did  not  let  me  alone  but  charged  me  with  other 
labours;  but  it  was  impoesble  for  me  to  obey  because 
of  Your  commandment".  Another  difiiculty  was  the 
lack  of  money  necessary  to  obtain  parchment  and  to 
pay  copyists.  As  the  superiors  knew  nothing  of  his 
commission,  Bacon  had  to  devise  means  to  obtain 
money.  Accordingly  he  ingenuously  reminded  the 
pope  of  flus  oversight,  "As  a  monk' ,  he  says,  "I  for 
myself  have  no  money  and  cannot  have;  thn^fore  I 
cannot  borrow,  not  having  wherewith  to  return;  my 
parents  who  before  were  nch,  now  in  the  troubles  of 
war  have  run  into  poverty;  others,  who  were  able 
refused  to  spend  money ;  so  deeply  embarrassed,  I  urged 
my  friends  and  poor  people  to  expend  all  they  had, 
to  sell  and  to  pawn  their  goods,  and  I  could  not  help 
piomimng  them  to  write  to  You  and  induce  Your 
Holiness  to  fully  rdmburse  the  sum  spent  by  them 
(60  pounds)"  ("Opus  Tertium",  lU,  p.  16). 

Finally,  Bacon  was  able  to  execute  the  pope's 
deare;  m  the  be^nning  of  1267  he  sent  by  his  pupil 
John  of  Paris  (London?)  the  "Opus  Majus  ,  where  nfe 
puts  together  in  general  lines  all  his  leading  ideas  and 
proposals;  the  same  friend  was  instructed  to  present 
to  the  pope  a  burning-mirror  and  several  drawings  of 
Bacon  appert^ning  to  physics,  and  to  give  all  ex- 
planations required  by  His  Holiness.  The  same 
year  (1267)  he  bhished his  "Opus  Minus",  arecapitula- 
tion  of  the  main  thoughts  of  the  "Opus  Majus", 
to  facilitate  the  pope's  reading  or  to  submit  to  him  an 
epitome  of  the  nrst  work  if  it  should  be  lost.  With 
tne  same  object,  and  because  in  the  first  two  works 
some  ideas  were  but  hastily  treated,  he  was  induced 
to  compose  a  third  work,  the  "Opus  Tertium" ;  in  this, 
sent  to  the  pope  before  his  death  (1268) ,  he  treats  in 
a  still  more  extensive  manner  the  whole  material  he 
had  spoken  of  in  his  preceding  works.  Unfortunately 
his  fnend  Clement  IV  died  too  soon,  without  having 
been  able  to  put  into  practice  the  counsels  given  bv 
Bacon.   About  the  rest  of  Roger's  life  we  are  not  weU 


informed.  The" Chronica XXIV GenoaliumOrdinia 
Minorum"  says  that  "the  Minister  G«ieral  Jerome 
of  AsooU  [afterwards  Pope  Nicholas  IV]  on  the  advice 
of  many  brethren  condemned  and  rejected  the  doc- 
trine of  the  English  brother  Roger  Bacon,  Doctor  <tf 
Divinity,  which  contains  many  suspect  innovations, 
by  reason  of  which  Roger  was  imprisoned"  (see  the 
"Chronica"  printed  in  "Analeota  Franciscana'*,  III, 
360).  The  assertion  of  modem  writers,  that  Bacon 
was  imprisoned  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  although  he 
had  proved  his  orthodoxy  b^  the  work  "De  nuutate 
mague",  has  no  foundation  m  ancient  sources. 

Some  authors  connect  the  fact  of  imprisonment  re- 
lated in  the  "Chronica"  with  the  proscription  of 
219  theses  by  Stephen  TemiHer,  Buhop  of  Paris, 
which  took  place  7  Marchj  1277  (Denme,  "Char- 
tularium  Umversitatis  Pansiensis",  I.  543,  560). 
Indeed  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  find  some  "sus- 
pect innovation"  in  Bacon's  writings,  especially  with 
remd  to  the  physical  sciences.  As  F.  Mandonnet, 
O.P.,  proves,  one  of  his  incriminated  books  or  pam- 
phlete  was  his  "Speculum  Astronomia",  written  in 
1277,  hitherto  falsely  ascribed  to  Blessed  Albert 
Great  [Opera  Omnia,  ed.  Vives,  Paris,  X,  629  aq.; 
cf.  Mandonnet,  "Roger  Bacon  et  le  Speculum 
Astronomis  (izr7)"  in  "Revue  N£o-Scholastique", 
XVII,  Louvain,  1910,  313-35].  Such  and  other 
questions  are  not  yet  npe  for  judgment;  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  newly  awakened  interest  in 
Baconian  studies  and  investigations  vill  clear  up 
more  and  more  what  is  still  obscure  in  Roger's  life. 

The  writinp  attributed  to  Bacon  by  some  authors 
amount  to  about  eighty;  many  (e.  g.  "Epistola  de 
magneto",  composed  by  Petrus  Peregrinus  de  Man- 
court)  are  spurious,  while  many  are  only  treatises 
republished  separately  under  new  titles.  Other 
writings  or  parts  of  writings  certainly  composed  by 
him  were  put  in  circulation  under  the  name  of  otluT 
scholars,  and  his  claim  to  their  authorship  can  be 
established  only  from  internal  reasons  of  style  and 
doctrine.  Other  treatises  still  lie  in  the  dust  of  the 
peai  European  libraries,  especially  of  Eh^land, 
France,  and  Italy.  Much  remains  to  be  done  before 
we  can  expect  an  edition  of  the  "Opera  Omnia"  of 
Roger  Baoon.  For  the  present  the  following  state- 
ments may  suffice.  Before  Baoon  entered  the  order 
he  had  written  many  essays  and  treatises  on  the  sub- 
iecte  he  taught  in  the  school,  for  his  pupils  only,  or 
for  friends  who  had  requested  him  to  do  so,  as  he  con- 
fesses in  his  letter  of  dedication  of  the  "Opus  Majus" 
sent  to  the  pope:  "Multa  in  alio  statu  conscripaeram 
propter  juvenum  rudimenta"  (the  letter  was  dis- 
covered m  the  Vatican  Library  by  Abbot  Gasquet, 
O.S.B.,  and  &st  published  by  him  in  the  "English 
Historical  Review",  1897,  under  the  title  "An  un- 
published fragment  of  a  woric  by  Roger  Bacon",  494 
sq.;  for  the  words  above  cited,  see  p.  500).  To  this 
period  seem  to  belong  some  commentaries  on  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  and  perhaps  the  little  treatise 
"De  mirabih  potestate  artis  et  naturse  et  de  nullitate 
magiffi"  (Pans,  1542;  Oxford,  1604;  London,  1859). 
The  same  work  was  printed  under  the  title  "Epistola 
de  secretis  operibus  artis  et  natune"  (Hamburg,  160S, 
1618).  After  joining  the  order,  or  more  exactor  from 
about  the  years  1256-57,  he  did  not  compose  works 
of  any  great  importance  and  extent,  but  only  occa- 
sional essays  reaueeted  by  friends,  as  he  says  in  the 
above-mentioned  letter,  "now  about  this  science,  now 
about  another  one",  and  only  more  transUorio  (see 
"Big.  Hist.  Rev.",  1897,  500).  In  the  ewlier  part 
of  his  life  he  probably  compoeed  also  "De  termino 
pascali"  (see  letter  of  Clement  IV  in  "Bull.  Franc.", 
Ill,  89);  for  it  is  cited  in  another  work,  "Computus 
naturalium",  assigned  to  1263  by  Charles  ("Roger 
Bacon.  8a  vie,  ete.',  Paris,  1861, p.  78;  cf.  pp.334aqq.). 

The  most  important  of  all  his  writings  are  the 
"Opus  Majus",  the  "Opus  Minus",  and  the  "Ter- 
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tium".  The  "Opus  Majus"  deals  in  seven  parts 
with  (1)  the  obstacles  to  real  wisdom  and  truth,  viz. 
errors  and  their  sources;  (2)  the  relation  between 
theoloc^  and  philosophy,  taken  in  its  widest  sense 
as  comprising  all  sciences  not  strictly  philosophical: 
here  he  proves  that  all  sciences  are  founded  on  the 
saered  sciences,  especially  on  Holy  Scripture:  (3) 
the  necessity  of  studving  zealously  the  Biblical 
languages,  as  without  tnem  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
out  the  treasiu«  hidden  in  Holy  Writ;  (4)  mathemat- 
ics and  their  relation  and  application  to  the  sacred 
sciences,  particularly  Holy  Scripture;  here  he  seizes 
an  opportunity  to  speak  of  Biblical  geography  and 
of  astnmomy  (if  these  parts  really  Delong  to  the 
"Opus  Majus"),  (5)  optics  or  pmpective;  (6)  the 
enterimental  sciences^  (7)  moral  philosophy  or 
ethics.  The  "  Opus  Majus '  was  first  edited  by  Samuel 
Jebb,  London,  1733,  i^c«rwards  at  Venice,  1750, 
by  the  FVanciscan  Fathers.  As  both  editwns  were 
incomplete,  it  was  edited  recently  by  J.  H.  Bridges, 
OxStad,  1900  ("The  'Opus  Majus'  of  Roger  Bacon, 
edited  with  introduction  and  imalyticAl  table,"  in  2 ' 
vols.);  the  first  three  parts  of  it  were  republished 
the  same  year  by  this  author  in  a  supplementary 
volume,  containing  a  more  correct  and  revised  text. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  edition  is  not  so  critical 
and  accurate  as  it  might  have  been.  As  already 
noted.  Bacon's  letter  of  dedication  to  the  pope  was 
found  and  published  first  by  Dom  Gasquet;  indeed 
the  dedication  and  introduction  is  wanting  in  the 
hitherto  extant  editions  of  the  "Opus  Majus",  where- 
as the  "Opus  Minus"  and  "Opus  Tertium"  are  ao- 
oompanied  with  a  preface  by  Bacon  (see  "Acta  Ord. 
Min. ".  Quaracchi,  1898.  where  the  letter  is  reprinted). 

Of  tne  "Opus  Minus",  the  relation  of  which  to  the 
"Opus  Majus"  has  been  mentioned,  much  has  been 
lost.  Originally  it  had  nine  parts,  one  of  which  must 
have  been  a  treatise  on  alchemy,  both  speculative 
and  practical;  there  yraa  another  entitled  "The  seven 
sins  m  the  study  of  theolopv".  All  fraoments  hith- 
erto found  have  been  published  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  "  Fr. 
R.  Bacon  opp.  qusaam  hactenus  inedita",  vol.  I 
(the  only  one)  containing:  (1)  "Opus  Tertium": 
(2)  "Opus  Minus";  (3)  "Compendium  Philos.'' 
The  appendix  adds  "De  secretis  artis  et  naturo 
operibus  et  de  nullitate  magis",  London,  1859 
(Rorum  Britann.  med.  sv.  Script.).  The  aim  of  the 
"Opus  Tertium"  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  Bacon 
hinradf :  "As  these  reasons  [profoundness  of  truth  and 
its  diificulty]  have  induced  me  to  compose  the  Second 
Writing  as  a  complement  facilitating  uie  understand- 
in(|  ci  the  Firtt  Work,  so  on  account  of  them  I  have 
written  this  Third  Work  to  give  understanding  and 
completeness  to  both  worics;  for  many  things  are  here 
added  for  the  sake  of  wisdom  which  are  not  found  in 
the  other  writines  ("Opus  Tertium",  I,  ed.  Brewer, 
6).  Consequ^tly  this  work  must  be  considered,  in 
the  author's  own  opinion,  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  the 
conniositions  sent  to  the  poi>e;  therefore  it  is  a  real 
misKM'tune  that  half  of  it  is  lost.  The  parts  we 
possess  contain  many  autobicgraphical  items.  All 
parts  known  in  1859  were  published  by  Brewer  (see 
above).  One  fragment  dealing  with  natural  sciences 
and  moral  philosophy  has  been  edited  for  the  first 
time  by  Duhem  ("  Un  fragment  in^dit  de  I'Opus  T&t- 
.  tium  de  Roger  Bacon  prie6d6  d'une  6tude  sur  ce  frag- 
ment", Quaracchi,  1909);  another  (Quarta  pars  oom- 
munhim  naturalis  philos.)  by  Hover  (Commer's 
"Jahib.  ffir  PhUos.  u.  speculative  TheoL",  XXV,  1911, 
pp.  277-320).  Bacon  often  speaks  of  his  "Scriptum 
principale".  Was  this  a  work  quite  di£f«ent  from 
the  others  we  know?  In  manv  texts  the  expression 
only  means  the  "Opus  Maius  ,  as  becomes  evident 
bv  its  antithesis  to  the  "Opus  Minus"  and  "Opus 
'Tertium".  But  there  are  some  other  sentences  where 
the  eintresBion  seems  to  denote  a  work  quite  different 
from  the  three  just  mentioned,  viz.  one  which  Bacon 
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had  the  intention  of  writing  and  for  which  these  works 
as  well  as  his  pneambula  were  only  the  preparation. 

If  we  may  conclude  from  some  of  his  expressions 
we  can  reconstruct  the  plan  of  this  grand  enoyclo- 
ptedia:  it  was  conceived  as  comprising  four  volumes, 
the  first  of  which  was  to  deal  with  grammar  (of  the 
several  languages  he  speaks  of)  and  logic;  the  second 
with  mathematics  (arithmetic  and  geomeUy),  astron- 
omy, and  music;  the  third  with  natural  sciences,  per- 
spective, astrology,  the  laws  of  gravity,  alchemy,  agri- 
culture, medicine,  and  the  experimental  sciences;  the 
fourth  with  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  (see 
Delorme  in  "Diet,  de  Theol.",  s.  v.  Bacon,  Roger; 
Brewer,  pp.  1  8C|.;  Ctuu'les,  370  sq.,  and  particularly 
Bridges,  I,  xliii  sq.).  It  is  even  possible  that  some 
treatises,  the  connexion  of  which  with  the  three  works 
("Opus  Majus",  "Opus  Minus",  "Opus  Tertium") 
or  others  is  not  evident,  were  parts  of  the  "Scriptum 
principale";  see  Bridges,^  IL  40o  sq.,  to  which  is  added 
Tractatus  Fr.  Rogeri  Bacon  de  multiplicatione 
qiecierum",  which  seems  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  a  work  of  greater  extent.  Here  may  oe  mentioned 
some  writings  hitherto  unknown,  now  for  the  first 
time  published  by  Robert  Steele:  "Opera  hactenus 
inedita  Rogeri  Baconi.  Fasc.  I:  Metaraysica  Fratris 
Rogeri  oroiius  fratrum  minorum.  De  viciis  con- 
tractis  in  studio  theologie,  omnia  qua  supersunt  nunc 
primum  edidit  R.St.",  London,  1905;  Fasc.  II:  Liber 
primus  communium  naturalium  Fratris  Rogeri,  partes 
I  et  II",  Oxford,  1909.  Another  writing  of  Bacon. 
"Compendium  studii  philosophise'',  was  composed 
during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  X  who  succeeded 
Clement  Iv  (1271-76),  ns  Bacon  speaks  of  this  last- 
named  pope  as  the  "predecessor  istius  Paps" 
(chap.  iu).  It  has  been  published,  as  far  as  it  is 
extant,  by  Brewer  in  the  above-mentioned  work. 
He  repeats  there  the  ideas  ab-eady  touched  upon  in 
his  former  works,  as  for  instance  the  causes  of  human 
ignorance,  necessity  of  learning  foreign  languages, 
espedally  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Greek;  as  a  specimen 
are  given  the  elements  of  Greek  grammar. 

ALout  the  same  time  (1277)  Bacon  wrote  the 
fatal  "Speculum  Astronomis"  mentioned  above. 
And  two  years  before  his  death  he  composed  his 
"compendium  studii  theologue"  Qn  our  days  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  "British  Society  of  Francis- 
can Studies",  III,  Aberdeen,  1911),  where  he  set  forth 
as  in  a  last  scientific  confession  of  faith  the  ideas  and 

Erinciples  which  had  animated  him  during  his  long 
fe;  he  had  nothing  to  revoke,  nothing  to  change. 
Other  works  and  pamphlets  cannot  be  attributed 
with  certainty  to  any  definite  period  of  his  life.  To 
this  category  beJong  the  "Epistola  de  laude  Scrip- 
turarum' ,  published  in  part  by  Henry  Wharton 
in  the  appendix  (auctarium)  of  "Jacobi  Usserii 
Armacham  Historia  Dogmatica  de  Scripturis  et 
sacris  vemaculis"  (London,  1689),  420  sq.  In  ad- 
dition there  is  both  a  Greek  and  a  Hebrew  grammar, 
the  last  of  which  is  known  only  in  some  fragments: 
"The  Greek  grammar  of  Roger  Bacon  and  a  fragment 
of  his  Hebrew  Grammar,  edited  from  the  MSS., 
with  introduction  and  notes",  Cambridge,  1902. 
Some  roeoimens  of  the  Greek  Grammar,  as  preserved 
in  a  MS.  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  nad  been 
published  two  years  before  by  J.  L.  Heiberg  in  "By- 
cantinische  Zeitschrift",  IX,  1900,  479-91.  The 
above-mentioned  edition  of  the  two  grammars  cannot 
be  considered  very  critical  (see  the  severe  criticism 
by  Heibetg,  ibid^  XII,  1903,  343-47).  Here  we  may 
add  Bacon's  "Speculum  Alchemis",  Nuremberg, 
1614  (Libellus  do  alchimia  cui  titulus:  Spec.  Al- 
chem.);  it  was  translated  into  French  by  Jacques 
Girard  de  Toumus,  under  the  title  "Miroir  d'alqui- 
mie"(  Lyons,  1557.  Some  treatises  dealing  with 
chemistry  were  printed  in  1620  together  in  one  volume 
containing:  (1)  "Breve  Brevianum  de  dono  Dei": 
(2)  "Veroum  abbreviatum  de  Leone  viridi";  (3) 
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"Secretam  secretorum  naturse  de  laude  lapidis  philo- 
Bophorum";  (4)  "Tractatus  triuzn  verbonim' ,  (5) 
"Alchimia  piajor".  But  it  is  possible  that  some  <A 
these  and  several  other  treatises  attributed  to  Baoon 
are  parts  of  works  already  mentioned,  as  are  essays  "De 
situ  orbis",  "De  regiombus  mundi'j  "De  situ  Palas- 
tine".  "De  locia  sacris",  "Descnptiones  locorum 
-  mundi",  "Summa  grammaticalis"  (see  Golubovich. 
"Bibliotecabio-bibhorarafica  delta  Terra  Santa  e  dell* 
Oriente  Prftncescano",  Quaracchi,  1906, 1,  268  sq.). 

If  we  now  examine  Bacon's  scientific  systems  and 
leading  principles,  his  aims  and  his  hobby,  so  to  say, 
we  find  that  the  burden  not  onljr  of  the  writinra  sent 
to  the  pope,  but  also  of  all  his  writing  was:  ecclesiaa- 
tic^  study  must  be  reformed.  All  his  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples must  be  consid««d  in  the  light  of  this  thesis. 
Be  openly  exposes  the  "sins"  of  his  time  in  the  study 
of  theology,  which  are  seven,  as  he  had  proved,  in  the 
"Opus  Majus".  Though  this  part  has  been  lost, 
we  can  reconstruct  his  arrangement  with  the  aid  of 
the  "Opus  Minus"  and  "Opus  Tertium".  The  first 
sin  is  the  preponderance  of  (speculative)  philosophy. 
Theolo^  IS  a  Divine  science,  hence  it  must  be  baaed 
<»i  Divme  principles  and  treat  Questions  touching 
Divinity,  and  not  exhaust  itself  in  philoBophical 
cavils  and  distinctions.  The  second  sin  is  ignorance 
of  the  sciences  most  suitable  and  necessary  to  theo- 
logians; they  study  only  Latin  grammar,  logic,  nat- 
ural philosophy  (very  superficially!)  and  a  part  of 
metapbyRics:  four  sciences  very  unimportant,  teienlice 
tiles.  Other  sciences  more  necessary,  foreign  (Orien- 
tal) languages,  mathematics,  alchemy,  chemistry, 
physics,  experimental  sciences,  and  moral  philosophy, 
they  neglect.  A  third  sin  is  the  defective  knowled^ 
of  even  the  four  sciences  which  they  cultivate:  their 
ideas  are  full  of  errors  and  misconceptions,  because 
they  have  no  means  to  get  at  the  real  underetanding 
of  the  author!  from  whom  they  draw  all  their 
knowledge,  since  their  writings  abound  in  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic  expressions.  Even  the  greatest 
Mid  most  highly-esteemed  theologians  show  m  their 
works  to  what  an  extent  the  evil  has  spread. 

Another  sin  is  the  preference  for  the  "Liber  Sen- 
ten  tiarum"  and  the  disregard  of  otho-  theolo^cal 
matters,  especially  Holy  Scriptures;  he  complains: 
"The  one  who  explains  the  'Book  of  the  Sentences' 
is  honoured  by  all,  whereas  the  lector  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  ne^ected;  for  to  the  expounder  of  the  Sentences 
ihere  is  granted  a  commodious  hour  for  lecturing  at 
his  own  \rill,  and  if  he  belongs  to  an  order,  a  commm- 
ion  and  a  special  room;  whilst  the  lector  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  denied  all  tliis  and  must  beg  the  hour 
for  his  lecture  to  be  given  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ex- 
pounder of  the  Sentences.  Elsewhere  the  lector  of 
the  Sentences  holds  disputations  and  is  called  master, 
whereas  the  lector  of  the  [Biblical]  test  is  not  allowed 
to  dispute"  ("Opus  Minus",  ed.  Brewer,  328  sq.). 
Su(^  a  method,  he  continues,  is  inexplicable  and  very 
injurious  to  the  Sacred  Text  which  contains  the  word 
of  God,  and  the  exposition  of  which  would  offer 
many  occasions  to  speak  about  matters  now  treated 
in  the  several  "Sumnue  Sententiarum".  Still  more 
disastrous  is  the  fifth  sin:  the  text  of  Holy  Writ  is 
horribly  corrupted,  especially  in  the  "exemplar 
Parisiense";  that  w  to  say  in  the  Biblical  text  used  at 
the  University  of  Paris  aiid  spread  bv  its  students  over 
the  whole  world.  Confusion  has  been  increased  by 
many  scholars  or  religious  orders,  who  in  their  en- 
deavours to  correct  the  Sacred  Text,  in  default  (rf  a 
sound  method,  have  in  reality  only  augmented  the 
divergences;  as  every  one  presumes  to  change  anv- 
thing  "he  does  not  understand,  a  thing  he  would 
not  dare  to  do  with  the  books  of  the  classical  poets", 
the  world  is  full  of  "correctors  or  rather  corruptors". 
The  worst  of  all  sins  is  the  consequence  of  the  fore- 
going: the  falsity  or  doubtfulness  of  the  Kteral  tsense 
(«en«iM  Utteralia)  and  consequently  ct  the  spiritual 


meaning  (senatM  tpirUuaJM);  Ust  when  the  literal 
sense  is  wrong,  the  spiritual  sense  cannot  be  r^t, 
since  it  is  neoeasarily  based  upon  the  literal  sense. 
The  reasons  of  titis  false  exposition  are  the  oornmtion 
of  the  sacred  text  and  ignorance  of  the  Biblical  lao- 
Kuages.  For  how  can  tihey  get  the  real  meaning  of 
fibly  Writ  without  this  knowledge,  as  the  Latin  ver- 
sions are  ftill  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  idioms? 

The  seventh  sin  is  the  radically  false  method  of 
preachii^:  instead  of  breaking  to  the  futMul  the 
Bread  ofLife  by  expounding  the  commandments  of 
God  and  inculcating  their  duties,  the  preachere  oon- 
tent  titemaelves  with  divisions  of  tne  vhor  Pat- 
pAyruma,  with  the  jingle  of  words  and  quibbles. 
They  are  even  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  eloquence,  and 
often  prdates  wno  during  their  course  of  study  were 
not  instructed  in  preachmg,  when  obliged  to  speak. 
in  church,  b^  the  copy-books  of  the  younK|n'  men, 
which  are  full  of  bombast  and  ridiculous  divisions, 
serving  only  to  "stimulate  the  hearers  to  all  curiosity 
of  mind,  but  do  not  elevate  the  affection  towarcb 
giood"  ("Opus  Tertmm",  Brewer,  309  sq.).  Ex- 
ceptions are  very  few,  as  for  instance  Friar  Bertholdua 
Alemannus  (Ratisbon)  who  alone  has  more  effect 
than  all  the  friars  of  both  orders  combined  rFriara 
Minor  and  Preachers).  Eloquence  ought  to  be  ac- 
companied by  science,  and  science  bv  eloquence; 
for  "science  without  eloquence  is  like  a  sharp  sword  in 
the  hands  of  a  paralytic,  whilst  eloquence  without 
science  is  a  shaij)  sword  in  the  hands  of  a  furious 
man"  ("Sapientia  sine  eloquentia  est  quasi  gladius 
acutus  in  manu  paralytici,  siout  eloquentia  expers 
sapientia  est  quasi  gladius  acutus  in  muiu  furiosi"; 
"Opus  Tertium",  I,  Brewer,  4).  But  far  from  being 
an  idle  fault-finder  who  only  demolished  without 
being  able  to  build  up,  Baoon  makes  proposals  ex- 
tremely fit  and  efficacious,  the  only  failure  of  which 
was  that  thev  never  were  put  into  general  practice, 
by  reason  of  uie  premature  death  of  the  pope.  Baoon 
lumself  and  his  pupils,  such  as  John  of  Pans^hom  he 
prwses  highly,  William  of  Mara,  Gerard  Huy,  and 
others  are  a  striking  argument  that  his  proposals 
were  no  Utopian  fancies:  they  showed  in  tneir  own 
persons  what  in  their  idea  a  theologian  should  be. 
first  of  all,  if  one  wishes  to  get  wisdom,  he  must  take 
care  not  to  fall  into  the  four  errors  which  usually  pre- 
vent even  learned  men  from  attaining  the  summit  of 
wisdom,  via.  "the  example  of  weak  and  unreliable 
authority,  continuance  of  custom,  regard  to  the 
opinion  of  Hie  unlearned,  and  concealing  one's  own 
ignorance,  together  with  the  exhibition  of  apparent 
\nsdom"  ("FYasilis  et  indignte  autoritatis  exemplum, 
consuetudmis  oiutumitas,  vulgi  sensus  impenti,  et 
propria  ignorantias  oocultatio  cum  ostentatione  Ba{>- 
pentise  apparentis"  j  "Opus  Majus",  I,  Bridges,  1, 2). 

Thus  having  eliminated  "  the  four  genend  causes  of 
all  human  ignorance",  one  must  be  convinced  that 
all  science  has  its  source  in  revelation  both  oral  and 
written.  Holy  Scripture  especially  is  an  ineidiaust- 
ible  fountain  of  truth  from  whicn  all  human  phi- 
losophers, even  the  heathen,  drew  their  knowledge, 
immediately  or  mediately;  therefore  no  science, 
whether  profane  or  sais^d,  can  be  true  if  contrary  to 
Holy  Wnt  (see  "English  Hist.  Rev.",  1897,508  sq.; 
"Opus  Tertium",  XXIV,  Brewer,  87  sq.).  This  con- 
viction having  taken  root,  we  must  consider  the  means 
of  attaining  to  wisdom.  Among  those  which  lead 
to  the  summit  are  to  be  mentioned  in  the  first  place 
the  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic. 
Latin  does  not  suffice,  as  there  are  many  useful  works 
written  in  other  languages  and  not  yet  translated, 
or  badly  translated,  into  Ijatin.  Even  in  the  best 
versions  of  scientific  works,  as  for  instance  of  Greek 
and  Ar^ic  philosophers,  or  of  the  Scriptures,  as  also 
in  tlie  Liturgy,  there  are  still  some  forei^  Repressions 
retained  purposely  or  by  necessity,  it  bemg  impoasible 
to  express  in  Latin  all  nuances  at  foreign  texts.  It 
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would  be  verv  interesting  to  review  all  tbe  other  rea- 
sons adduced  by  Bacon  proving  the  advantage  or 
rvcn  necessity  of  foreign  languages  for  ecclesiastical, 
Eoc-ial,  and  political  purposes,  or  to  follow  his  in- 
vestigations into  the  phvsioiogical  conditions  of 
language  or  into  what  inignt  have  been  the  original 
ona  spoken  by  man.  He  distii^ishes  three  degrees 
of  linguistic  knowledge;  theologians  are  not  obli^d  to 
reach  the  second  degree,  which  would  enable  them  to 
translate  a  forei^  text  into  their  own  language,  or 
the  third  one  which  is  still  more  difiScult  of  attain- 
ment and  which  would  enable  them  to  speak  this 
iHnguage  as  their  own.  Nevertheless  the  difficulties 
of  readiing  even  the  highest  degree  are  not  as  in- 
surmountaoie  as  is  commonly  supposed;  it  depends 
o^y  on  the  method  followed  by  the  master,  and 
as  there  are  very  few  scholars  who  follow  a  sound 
method,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  languages  is  so*  rardy  found  among 
theologians  (see  "OpuB  Tertium",  XX,  Brewei,  64 
sq.:  '"Compendium  Studii  phil.",  VI.  Brewer,  433 
sq.).  On  this  point,  and  in  general  or  Roger's  atti- 
tuae  towards  Biblical  studies,  see  the  present  author's 
article  "De  Fr.  Roger  Btuxtti  ejusque  sententia  de 
rebus  biblicis"  in  "Archivum  Fnmciscanum  His- 
toricum".  III,  Quaracchi,  1910,  3-22;  185-213. 

Beades  the  languages  there  are  other  means,  e.  g. 
mathematics,  optics,  the  experimental  sciences,  and 
moral  philosophy,  the  study  of  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  every  priest,  as  Bacon  shows  at  length. 
He  takes  special  pams  in  applying  these  sciences  to 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  dogmas  of  ffdth.  These  are 
pages  so  wonderful  and  evincing  by  thdr  tnun  of 
thought  and  iJie  dnimufsp  inserted  nere  and  there  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter,  that  we  can  easily 
understand  modem  scnolars  saying  that  Bacon  was 
bom  out  of  due  time,  or,  with  regard  to  the  asserted 
imprisonment,  that  he  belonged  to  that  class  of  men 
wbo  were  crushed  by  the  wheel  of  their  time  as  they 
endeavoured  to  set  it  going  more  quickly.  It  is  in 
these  treatises  (and  other  works  of  the  same  kind)  that 
'Baoon  speaks  of  the  reflection  of  Ught,  mirages,  and 
buming-miiTors,  of  the  diameteis  of  the  celestial 
bodies  and  their  distances  from  one  anotlier,  of  ttieir 
conjunction  and  edipees;  that  he  explains  the  laws  of 
ebb  and  flow,  proves  the  Julian  Calendar  to  be  wrong; 
he  explains  the  compoution  and  effects  of  gunpowder, 
discusses  and  affirms  the  possibilitv  of  steam-vessels 
and  aerostats,  of  microscopes  and  tdesoopes,  and  some 
otiier  inventions  made  many  centuries  lata*.  Subse- 
qumt  i^;e8  have  done  him  more  justice  in  recognising 
ms  merits  in  the  field  of  natural  sdenoe.  Jolm  Dee, 
for  instance,  who  addressed  (1582)  a  memorial  on  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  speak- 
ing of  those  who  had  advocated  tiiis  change,  says: 
"None  hath  done  it  more  eamestly,  neither  with  bet- 
ter reason  and  skill,  than  hath  a  subject  of  this  British 
Sceptre  Royal  done,  named  as  some  think  David  Dee 
o!  Radik,  but  otherwise  and  most  commonly  (upon 
his  name  altered  at  the  alteration  of  state  into  f  riarly 
profession)  called  Roger  Baoon:  who  at  large  wrote 
thereof  divers  treatises  and  discouraes  to  Pope  Clem- 
ent the  Fifth  [sie]  about  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1267. 
To  whom  he  wrote  and  sent  also  great  volumes  ex- 
quisitely compiled  of  all  sciences  and  singularities, 
philosophical  and  mathematical,  as  they  might  be 
available  to  the  state  of  Christ  his  Catbohc  Church". 
Dee  then  remaiks  that  Paul  of  Middleburg,  in  "  Paulina 
de  recta  Pascha  oeldiratione",  had  made  great  use 
of  Bacon's  work:  "His  great  volume  is  more  than  half 
thereof  written  (though  not  acknowledged)  by  such 
order  and  method  generally  and  particularly  as  our 
Roger  Bacon  laid  out  for  the  handling  of  the  matter" 
(cited  by  Brieves,  "Opus  Majus",  I,  p.  xxmv). 

Longer  time  was  needed  before  Bacon's  merits  in 
the  field  of  theoloocal  and  philosophical  sciences  were 
acknowledged.   Nowadays  it  is  impossible  to  speak 


or  write  about  the  methods  and  course  of  lectures  In 
ecclesiastical  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  on  tiie 
efforts  of  revision  and  correction  of  the  Latin  Bible 
made  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  on  the  study  of 
Oriental  languages  urged  by  some  scholara  before  the 
Council  of  Vienne,  without  referring  to  tiie  efforte 
made  by  Baoon.  In  our  own  day,  more  thoroughly 
than  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  measures  are  taken  in 
accordance  with  Bacon's  demand  that  the  furtiier  coiv 
mption  of  the  Latin  text  of  Holy  Scripture  should  be 
prevented  by  the  pope's  authority,  and  that  the  most 
scientific  method  should  be  applied  to  the  restoration 
of  St.  Jerome's  version  of  the  Vulgate.  Much  may 
be  accomplished  even  now  by  appljring  Bacon's  prin- 
ciples, vis.:  (1)  unitjr  of  action  under  authority;  (2)  b 
thorough  consultation  of  the  most  ancient  manu- 
scripts; (3)  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  to  help 
where  the  best  Latin  manuscripts  left  room  for  doubt; 
(4)  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin  gnumnar  and  con- 
struction; (5)  great  care  in  diHtingiiwhing  between  St. 
Jerome's  readings  and  those  of  the  more  ancient  ver- 
sion (see  "Opus  Tertium'*,  XXV,  Brewer.  93  sq.; 
Gasquet,  "  English  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Tnirteenth 
Century"  in  '^The  Dublin  Review",  CXX,  1898, 15). 
But  there  are  still  some  prejudices  among  learned  men, 
esi>ecially  vnih  regard  to  Bacon's  orthodoi^  and  hia 
attitude  towards  Scholastic  philosophy.  It  is  true 
that  he  speaks  in  terms  not  very  flattering  of  the 
Scholastics,  and  even  of  their  leaders.  His  style  is 
not  the  ordinary  Scholastic  style  proceeding  by  in- 
ductions and  e^llogisms  in  the  strictest  form;  he 
roeaks  and  wntes  fluentlv,  clearly  expressing  hia 
thoughts  as  a  modem  schouir  toting  the  same  sub- 
jects might  write.  But  no  one  who  studies  his  worka 
can  deny  that  Baoon  was  thoroughly  trtuned  in  Scho- 
lastic philosophy.  Like  the  other  Scholastics,  he 
esteems  AiistoUe  highly,  while  blaming  the  defective 
Latin  versions  of  his  works  sAd  some  of  his  views  on 
natural  philosophy.  Bacon  u  funiliar  with  the  sub- 
jects under  discussion,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  in  many  cases  he  agrees  with  Duns  Scotua 
against  other  Scholastics,  particularly  regarding  matter 
and  form  and  the  inUUectus  agent  which  he  proves  not 
to  be  distinct  substantially  from  the  inUileetM  pouibiUt 
("Opus  Maius",  II,  V;  ''Opus  Tertium",  3CKIII). 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  oti^er  scholar  who 
shows  such  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  phi- 
losophers as  Bacon  does.  Here  appears  the  aim  of 
his  philosophical  works,  to  make  Christian  philosophy 
acquainted  with  the  Anhie  philosophers.  He  is  an 
enemy  only  of  the  extravagances  of  Scholasticism,  the 
subtleties  and  fruitless  quarrels,  to  the  neglect  of 
matters  much  more  useful  or  necessary  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  philosophy  over  theology.  Far  from  being 
hostile  to  true  philosophy,  he  bestows  a  lavish  pnuse 
on  it.  None  could  delineate  more  Clearly  and  con- 
vincingly than  he,  what  ought  to  be  the  relation  be- 
tween theology  and  philosophy,  what  profit  they 
vield  and  what  services  they  render  to  each  other, 
how  true  philosophy  is  the  best  apology  of  Christian 
faitii  (see  especial^  "Opus  Majus",  II  and  VII; 
"Comprad.  studii  philoe.").  Bacon  is  sometimes 
not  very  correct  in  nis  expressions;  there  may  even 
be  some  ideas  that  are  dangerous  or  open  to  suspicion 
(e.  g.  his  conviction  that  a  real  influence  upon  the 
human  mind  and  liberty  and  on  human  fate  is  exerted 
by  the  celestial  bodies  ete.).  But  there  is  no  real 
error  in  matters  of  faith,  and  Bacon  repeatedly  asks 
the  reader  not  to  confound  his  physics  with  divina- 
tion, his  chemistry  with  alchemy,  his  astronomjr  with 
astrology;  and  certainly  he  submitted  with  ail  willing- 
ness his  writings  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  It 
is  movin^j  to  note  the  reverence  he  displayed  for  the 
pK)pe.  Likewise  be  shorn  always  the  highest  venera- 
tion towards  the  Fathers  of  the  Church;  and  whilst 
his  criticism  often  becomes  violent  when  he  blames 
the  most  oninent  of  his  contemporaries,  he  never 
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speaks  or  writes  any  word  of  disregard  of  the  Fathera 

or  ancient  Doctors  of  the  Church,  even  when  not  ap- 
proving their  opinion;  he  esteemed  them  highly  and 
bad  acquired  such  a  Imowledge  of  their  writings  that 
he  was  no  way  suipaaaed  by  any  of  his  great  rivals. 
Bacon  was  a  ftuthful  scholar  of  open  character  who 
frankly  uttered  what  he  thought,  who  was  not  afraid 
to  blame  whatsoever  and  whomsoever  he  believed  to 
deserve  censure,  a  scholar  who  was  in  advance  of 
his  age  by  centuries.  His  iron  will  surmounted  all 
difSc^ties  and  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
so  far  surpassing  the  average  science  of  his  age,  that 
he  must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  eminent  scholars 
of  all  limes. 

Of  the  vaat  Baoonian  bibUoKn|>hy  ws  oaa  mention  only  the 
moat  importaat  hooka  and  articiee  is  ao  far  as  we  have  made  uae 
of  them.  Besidea  those  already  cited  we  must  mention:  Balxus, 
Seripl.  iUuttr.  maimi  Brytamt,  Calaloeui  (Basle,  1577) ;  Antedola 
Oxon.  Index  Brilamtiea  SS.  guo»  .  .  .  eolUeit  Joan.  Balaiu, 
■  ed.  Pools  and  Batsbon  (Oxford,  1902—);  Wood,  Hitt.  el  anliq. 
Vniter:  Oxon.,  I  (Oxford,  1074);  Ioeh,  Athena  Oxon^London, 
1721),  new  ed.  by  Buaa  (4  vols.,  London,  1813-20);  Whakton, 
Angtia  eaera  (London,  1691) :  Host,  De  Biblionm  text,  origmal., 
tereionibut  orae.  it  toHna  Vulaala,  III  (Oxford.  1705) :  LsLAMDUa, 
Comvxent.  de  Scriptor.  Brilmnieit,  ed.  Hall  (Oxford.  1709); 
OuDiH,  Comment,  de  Serint.  Bedeeiei  anKg.,  I  (Frankfort,  1722), 
II-III  (Leipsig,  1722);  WAODUio-FoKascA,  Annalee  Ord.  Uin., 
IV-V;  yfiSonta.Scriptoree  0.  M.  (Rome,  1650,  1806,  1906); 
Takkeb,  BM.  BTitam.-Hibem.  (London,  1748);  Sbabauba,  , 
SuvvUment.  ad  SS.  O.  M.  (Rome.  1806);  BsBaBR,  De  I'hiet.  de 
la  Yuitate  en  France  (Paris,  1887);  Idbk,  9<"<"  notitiam  Un^tus 
Aefrr.  habuerunt  chrietiani  nud.  an  (Paris,  1893) ;  cf.  the  criticism 
of  this  book  by  Soubt  in  BiU.  de  VEeoU  dee  Charlet,  LIV  (1883), 
733-88;  DcNiru,  Dm  Handechr.  do-  Bibel-Correelor.  dee  IS. 
Jalirh.  in  Archie  /.  Lit.-  u.  Kirckenteeeh.  dee  Mittdallere,  IV, 
363  sqq.,  471  sqq.;  DOaiNa,  Die  beiden  Bocm.in  Archie  /.  Oeeeh. 
d.  PMloe.,  XVU  (1904),  3  am.;  Fbbet,  Ue  emprieonnemenle  de 
B.  Bacon  in  Bene  da  ^uet.  Autor.,  L  (1891),  119-42:  Idbm,  La- 
facuia  de  thiol,  de  Parie  (4  Tols.,  Paris,  1894-96);  FlDobu  A. 
Bacone  Sldhmg  in  d.  Oeech.-  d.  Philoloaie  in  Philoe.  Studien,  XIX 
(1902),  164  sqq.;  Heits,  Seeai  hietor.  evr  lee  rapporte  entre  la 

fhiloe.  Hlafn,de  Bfrenger  de  Toure  <k  St.  Thotnae  (Paris,  1909), 
17  sqq.;  HinaCH,  Sarly  Enalieh  Hebraiete:  R.  Bacon  and  hie  Pre- 
deceemt  in  The  Jeineh  Quarterly  Review  (Oct.,  1890),  reprinted 
in  Idem,  A  Book  o/  Bieaye  Oondon,  1905),  1-72;  Hiet.  de  la 
France,  XX  (Paria,  1842).  mH  sqq.;  HomiANB,  La  eynlhiee 
doelrinale  de  R.  B.  ia  Archie  f.  Oeeeh.  d.  Philoe.  (Berne,  1907); 
Idsm,  L'intuition  mytlique  de  la  ecience  in  Revue  Nto-SeholaeUtue 
(1909) ,  370  sqq.  (cf.  1906,  371  aqq. ;  1908, 474  sqq. ;  1909, 33  sqq.) ; 
JABBBTT,  A  Thirteenth-Century  Rmeion  ConmuUee  of  the  Bible  u 
Irieh  TheoloBieal  Quarterly,  IV  (Maynooth,  1910),  60  aqq.; 
Joubdain,  Dieeueeion  de  tuelquee  vointe  de  la  biogr.  de  R.  B.  m 
Comptee  rendui  Acad.  Inecr.  et  BeDee-LeUree,  I  (1873),  309  aqq.; 
KBBIIB8,  R.  B.'t  OptHe  in  Natur  u.  Offenbarune  (1900);  Laxobn, 
R.  Bacon  in  Hietor.  Zeilechr.,  LI  (1883),  434-50;  MABriM.  La 
Yuloate  laline  au  XIII'  eiide  d^aprie  R.  B.  (Paris,  1888);  Uon. 
Oerm.  Hiet.:  SS.,  XXVIII,  569  sqq.;  Nabbet,  Le  moine  R.  B.  et 
le  moutement  ecienlifique  au  XIII'  eiiele  in  Rente  dee  fueit,  hietor., 
XXXV  (1894),  116  sqq.;  Pabbot,  R.  B.,  ea  pereonne,  eon  gtnie, 
etc.  (Paris,  1894) ;  Pesch,  De  inepiratione  S.  Seriptwa  (Frobuis, 
1900),  103  sq.;  Picavet,  Lee  tditione  de  R.  B.      JourruU  dee 


SaearUe  (1905)!  362-49;  inEU,  Deux  direetione  de  la  thtoL  et  de 
Fexieiee  au  Xllh  eitde.  Thomae  et  Bacon  in^XraiM  d 


)  de  rhiit.  dee 


reUoione  (1905),  172,  or  printed  separately  (Paris,  1905);  Pobl, 
Dae  YerhdUnit  der  Philoe.  tur  TheoCbei  R.  B.  (Neustrelita,  1893) ; 
Sausbt,  R.B.,eavieet  tan  aurre  in  Retue  dee  deux  mondee,  XXXIV 
(1861),  361-91;  Ideu,  Pricureeure  et  diedplee  de  Deeeartee  (Paris, 
1862) ;  Salbhbieb,  Unepage  inUite  de  Fhiel.  de  la  Vulgate  (Amiens, 
1890k  Schneideb,  R.  a.,  eine  Monographie  ale  Beitrag  tur  Oeech. 
der  Philoe.  dee  IS.  Jahrh.  aui  den  Quellen  (Ausaburg,  1873); 
Sibbbbt,  R.  B.,  eein  Leben  u.  eeine  Philoe.  (Marburg,  1861); 
Stabhahn,  Dae  opue  maius  dee  R.  B.  nach  eeinem  Inhalt  u.  eeiner 
Bedeutung  /.  d.  Wiaeenechafi  belrachtet  in  Kirdd.  Monateeehr., 
XII  (1893),  276-86;  Stbcnx,  Oeech.  der  Natury!ieeenediailen_  tm 


MitteUter  (Stuttgart,  1910),  93-99;  Ubau>,  Franeiecdn  England 
in  the  Poet  iaFrmeiecan  AmiaU,  XXXIII  (1908),  869-71; 
XXXIV  (1909),  11-14;  Valoabnini,  Eeperienea  »  ragionaptento 
in  R.  B.  (Rome,  1896) ;  Vebceluine,  Z>MMr(as{«n<  aecademiehe 
di  vario  argumento  (Rome,  1804);  VooL,  Die  Phyeik  R.  B.'e 
(Erlangen,  1906) :  Webneb,  Koeniologie  u.  allgem.  Naturlehre 
R.  B.'e  PeychoL,  Brkenntniee-  u.  WieeenechafteUhre  dee  R.  B.  in 
SittungAer.  der  k.  k.  Akad.  d.  W.,  XCIII  (Vienna),  467-S76; 
XCIV,  489-612;  WrmrosD,  Baeon  ae  an  Interpreter  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  Bxpeeilor  (1897).  349-60;  WuLr  (db),  Hiet.  de  la 
philoe.  mtdihaU  (2nd  ed.,  Lourain,  1906),  419-27. 

Tbbofhildb  Witcel. 

Bogw  CMhrallador,  Vbnsbabi.e,  Engluh  mar- 
tyr, b.  at  Stretton  Sugwas,  near  Hereford,  in  1568; 
executed  at  Leominster,  27  Aug.,  1610.  He  was  or^ 
dained  subdeaoon  at  Reims,  21  Sept.,  1591,  and 
deacon  the  following  February,  and  in  Aug.,  1592,  was 
sent  to  the  EngUah  College  at  Valladolid,  where  he 
was  ordained  priest.  Returning  to  England  in  1594, 
he  laboured  in  Herefordshire  with  gooa  success  espe- 


dally  among  the  poor  for  about  sixteen  years.  Search 
was  made  tor  him  in  June,  1605,  but  it  was  not  till 
Easter  1610,  that  he  was  arrested  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Winefride  Scroope,  widow,  within  eight  miles  of 
Hereford.  He  was  then  brought  before  the  Bishop. 
Dr.  Robert  Bennet,  who  committed  him  to  Hereford 
gaol  where  he  was  loaded  with  irons  night  and  day. 
On  being  transferred  to  Leominster  gaol  he  was  obliged 
to  walk  all  the  way  in  shackles,  though  a  boy  was  per^ 
mitted  to  go  by  his  side  and  bear  up  by  a  string  tlM 
weight  of  some  iron  links  which  were  wired  to  the 
shackles.   On  his  arrival  he  was  treated  with  the 

ntest  inhumanity  by  his  gaoler.  He  was  con- 
ned, merely  for  being  a  priest,  some  months  before 
he  suffered.  A  very  full  account  of  his  sufferings  in 
prison  and  of  his  martvrdom  is  given  by  Challoner. 
He  hung  very  long,  suffering  great  pain,  owing  to  the 
unakilfiilness  of  ue  hangman,  and  was  eventutJly 
cut  down  and  butchered  alive.  Pits  praises  hisjoreat 
knowledge  of  Greek,  from  which  he  translated  Tiuxt' 
doret's  ''Philotheus,  or  the  lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Syrian  deserts  " ;  but  it  does  not  appear  when  or  where 
this  translation  was  published. 

Csallonbb,  Uieeionary  Prieete,  II,  no.  147;  BibL  DieL  Bnf. 
Cath.,  I,  369;  Coopeb  in  DicL  Nat.  Biogr.,  s.  t.  CADWAIXADOa, 
Rooer;  Calendar  State  Papere,  Dam.,  1603-10  (London,  1857), 
224,  226,  601.  JoHN  B.  WAIOTWmaBT. 

Bofer  Junes,  Blbsbiid.  See  Ricbabd  WemRa, 

ButSBBD. 

Boffor  of  "BanAsa,  chronicler,  was  probably  a 
native  of  Hoveden,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Howden,  in 
Yorkshire.  From  the  fact  that  his  clm>nicle  ends 
rather  abruptly  in  1201  it  is  inferred  that  he  must 
have  died  or  heen  stricken  with  some  mortal  disease 
in  that  year.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  importance 
in  his  nay.  He  was  a  kiiu;'s  clerk  (.ekrieus  regis) 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II,  ana  seems  to  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  court  as  early  as  1173,  while  he  was  also 
despatched  on  confidential  missions,  as  for  example 
to  the  chiefs  of  Galloway  in  1174.  In  1 189  he  served 
as  an  itinerant  justice  in  the  north,  but  he  probablv 
retired  from  puolic  life  after  the  death  of  Heniy  II, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  he  became  pariah 
priest  of  his  native  village,  Howden,  devoting  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  the  compilation  of  his  chronicle. 
Like  most  other  historical  writings  of  that  date  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  work  is  little  more  than  a  tran- 
script of  some  one  narrative  to  which  he  had  more 
convenient  access  or  which  he  considered  specially 
worthy  of  confidence.  His  authority  from  732  down 
to  1154  was  an  abstract,  still  extant  in  manuscript, 
"Historia  Saxonum  vel  Anglorum  post  obitum 
Beds".  From  1154  to  1192  bo  uses  his  authorities 
much  more  freely,  baang  his  narrative  upon  the  well- 
known  "Gesta  Henrici'',  commonly  attributed  to 
Benedict  of  Peterborough.  But  from  1192  to  1201 
his  work  is  all  his  own,  and  of  the  highest  value. 
Hoveden  had  a  great  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  documentary  evidence,  and  we  should  be  very  ill 
informed  r^ardine  the  political  history  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  twdfth  century  if  it  were  not  for  the 
state  papers,  etc.,  which  Hoveaen  inserts  and  of  which, 
no  doubt,  his  earlier  connexion  with  the  chancery 
and  its  omciab  enabled  him  to  obtain  copies. 

As  a  chronicler,  he  was  impartial  and  accurate. 
His  profoundly  religious  character  made  him  some- 
what credulous,  but  there  is  no  reason,  as  even  his 
editor,  Bidiop  Stubbs,  admits,  to  ret^urd  him  on  that 
account  as  an  untrustworthy  authority. 

The  one  reliable  edition  of  Hoveden  is  that  prepand  by 
Stcbbs  for  the  SoOtScnea  in  four vola.,  1868-71.  A  full  aocount 
ol  Hoveden  and  his  works  ia  given  in  tiie  preface  to  theae  rola. 

Hbbbert  Thubston. 

Boger  of  Wendom,  a  Boiedictine  monk,  date  of 
birth  unknown;  d.  1236,  the  first  of  the  great  chion- 
iders  ot  St.  Albans  Abbey.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Wendover  in  Buckinghamshire  and  must 
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have  enjoyed  some  little  oonaderation  among  Ua 
brethren  as  he  was  appointed  prior  of  the  cell  ofBel- 
voir,  but  from  this  office  he  was  deposed  and  retired 
to  St.  Albans,  where  he  probably  wrote  his  chronicle, 
known  as  the  "Flotes  Historiarum",  extending  from 
the  Creation  to  1235.  From  the  year  1202  it  is  an 
original  and  valuable  authority,  but  the  whole  mate- 
nallus  been  worked  over  and  in  a  sense  re-edited 
with  editions  by  Matthew  Paris  (q.  v.)  in  his  "Chro- 
nica Majora".  Wendover  is  less  prejudiced  than 
Paris,  but  he  is  also  less  picturesque,  and  whereas 
Paris  in  his  generalisations  and  inferences  as  to  the 
causes  of  evento  anticipates  the  scope  of  the  modem 
Ustorian,  Wmdover  is  content  to  discharge  the  func- 
tions ^  a  simple  chronicler.  The  "Floies  Histori- 
arum" was  edited  for  the  English  Historical  Societv 
in  1841  by  H.  O.  Coxe  in  five  voliunes,  beginning  witn 
the  year  447,  when  Wendover  for  the  first  time  turns 
directly  to  the  history  of  Britain.  But  in  1886-1889 
the  more  vsluable  part  of  the  work  (from  1154  to 
1235)  was  re-edited  Dy  H.  G.  Hewlett  as  part  of  the 
Rolls  Series  in  three  volumes. 

Hcirr  in  Did.  Nat.  Biog.,  a.  v.  Wehdotbb;  Ldaro,  pref*ees  to 
the  flttrlier  Tolumea  of  Matthsw  Paris*  Cfuvnica  Majora  in  the 
Koib  8<n«;  Habdt,  Catalomu  of  MateriaU  aj  Brit.  Hitt.,  Ill 
(London,  1871), ■od  the  pnisces  to  the  edition*  of  Flant  Hit- 
icriarum. 

Hebbebt  Thubston. 

Boh,  Peteb,  b.  at  Conthey  (Gunthis)  in  the  canton 
of  Valais  (French  Switserland),  14  August,  1811;  d. 
at  Bonn,  17  May,  1872.  Up  to  his  thirteenth  year 
he  spoke  only  FVench,  so  that  he  had  to  learn  German 
from  a  German  priest  in  the  vicinity  before  he  was 
dble  to  b^in  his  gymnasial  studi«  in  the  boarding- 
school  k«>t  by  the  Jesuits  at  Brig  in  Switzerland. 
Later  he  became  a  day-pupil  at  the  gymmuium  kept 
by  the  Jesuits  at  Sittin.  While  here  he  resolved  to 
enter  the  Society  of  Jesus  (1829);  strange  to  say  the 
external  means  of  bringing  him  to  this  decision  was 
the  reading  of  Pascal's  pamphlet  "Monita  Secreta". 
He  taught  the  lower  gymnasial  classes  at  the  lyceum 
at  Fribourg.  During  these  years  of  studv  Roh 
showed  two  characteristic  qualities:  the  talent  of 
imparting  knowledge  in  a  clear  and  convincing  man- 
ner, and  an  unusual  gift  for  oratory.  These  (Utilities 
determined  his  future  work  to  be  that  of  a  teacher 
and  a  preacher.  He  was  first  (1842-5)  professor  of 
dogmatics  at  Fribourg,  then  at  the  academy  at 
Lucerne  which  had  just  been  given  to  the  Jesuits. 
At  the  same  time  he  preached  and  aided  as  oppor- 
tunity occurred  in  missions.  These  labours  were  in- 
terrupted bv  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Swiss 
Sonderbund,  during  which  he  was  military  chaplain; 
but  after  its  unfortunate  end  he  was  obh^ed  to  flee 
into  Piedmont,  from  there  tc  Lins  and  Gnes.  finally 
findinfj  a  safe  refuge  at  Rappoltsweiler  in  Alsace  as 
tutor  in  the  family  of  his  countryman  and  friend 
Sie^art-Mttller,  also  enrntriated.  Here  he  stayed 
imtil  1849.  A  professorsnip  of  dogmatics  at  Louvain 
only  lasted  a  year.  When  the  missions  for  the  com- 
mon people  were  opened  in  Germany  in  1850  his 
real  labours  began;  as  he  said  himself,  "IVaise  God, 
I  now  come  into  my  element. "  Both  fri«id  and  foe 
acknowledge  that  the  success  of  these  missions  was 
largely  due  to  Roh,  and  his  powerful  and  homely 
eloquence  received  the  highest  praise.  He  was  an 
extemporaneous  speaker;  the  wnting  of  sermons  and 
addresses  was,  as  he  himself  confessed,  "simply  im- 
possible "  to  him ;  yet,  thorou^y  trained  in  philoso- 
phy and  theoloQT,  he  could  also  write  when  neces- 
sary, as  several  articles  from  him  in  the  "Stimmen 
aus  Maria-Laach"  prove.  His  pamphlet  "Dasalte 
Lied:  der  Zweck  heiligt  die  Mittel,  im  Texte  ver- 
bessert  und  auf  neue  Melodie  geeetzt"  has  preserved 
a  certain  reputation  until  the  present  day,  as  Father 
Ridi  declared  he  would  give  a  tnousand  gulden  to  the 
person  who  could  show  to  the  faculty  of  law  of  Bonn 


or  Heidelberg  a  book  written  by  a  Jesuit  which  taiudit 
the  principle  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  The 
prize  is  sull  unclaimed.  Some  of  his  sermons  have 
also  been  preserved;  they  were  printed  agunst  his 
will  from  stenographic  notes.  Father  Roh's  greatest 
strength  lay  in  his  power  of  speech  and  "he  was  the 
most  powerful  and  effective  preacher  of  the  German 
tongue  that  the  Jesuits  have  nad  in  this  century". 

Kmabbnbaubb,  Xrinnenmgm  an  P.  PtUr  Rok  3.  J.,  nprint  ol 
t]ie  biosnvhy  in  SMmiiwn  aiM  Mwrn-Laadi  (1872). 

N.  ScHEm. 

Bohault  da  Vleuiy,  a  family  of  French  archl- 
teets  and  arelueolo^ts  of  the  nineteenth  century,  oi 
which  the  most  distinguished  member  was  CHiarieB 
Rohault  de  Fleury,  b.  in  Paris  23  July,  1801;  d.  there 
11  August,  1875.  After  a  scientific  course  pursued 
at  the  Eoole  Polytechnique  at  Paris,  he  studied 
sculpture,  but  abandoned  this  study  for  architecture 
in  1825.  He  designed  several  public  and  private 
buildings  which  adorn  one  of  the  most  artistic  sec- 
tions of  the  present  Paris  and  was  the  author  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  "Manuel  des  lois  du  bfttiment" 
published  by  the  Central  Society  of  Architects 
(Paris,  1862).  The  last  years  of  his  life  he  devoted 
to  religious  archaeology  and  published  the  important 
results  of  his  studies  m  the  following  mamificently 
illustrated  works:  "Les  instruments  de  la  Passion  , 
Paris,  1870  (see  Cboss,  IV,  531);  "LMvangile,  Etudes 
ioononaphiques  et  archdologiques",  Tours,  1874: 
"La  Sainte  Viirge",  Paris,  1878;  ''Un  Tabernacle 
Chretien  du  V"  si^e".  Arras,  1880;  "La  Mease, 
^udes  archdologiques  sur  ses  monuments",  Paris, 
1883-98.  Scnne  of  these  works  were  published  after 
his  death  by  his  son  George  (1835-1905)  who  was 
himself  a  prominent  archsologtcal  writer.  The 
latter's  works  treat  of  Italian  art-monuments: 
"Monuments  de  Pise  au  moyen  dge",  Paris,  1866; 
"La  Toscane  au  moyen  &ge,  lettres  sur  1 'architecture 
civile  et  militaire  en  1400  ',  Paris  1874;  "Le  Latran 
au  moyen  Age",  Paris,  1877. 

(EiwTM  in  CXarlu  Bo^auU  de  Fleary,  arOtiUde  (Puis,  1884). 

N.  A.  Webeb. 

Bohrbaelur,  R£Ni  Fbamqoib,  ecclesiaBtical  his- 
torian, b.  at  Langatte  (Langd)  in  the  present  Diocese 
of  Metz,  27  September,  1789;  d.  in  Paris,  17  Januaiy, 
1856.  He  studied  for  several  months  at  Sarrebourg 
and  Phalsebouig  (Pfalzburg)  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen had  completed  his  Classieal  studies.  He  taught 
for  three  years  at  the  college  of  Phalsebourg;  entered 
in  1810  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  at  Nancy,  and  was 
ordained  priest  in  1812.  Appointed  assistant  priest 
at  Insming,  he  was  transferred  after  six  months  to 
Lun6ville.  A  mission  which  he  preached  in  1821  at 
Flavigny  led  to  the  organization  ol  a  diocesan  mission 
band.  Several  years  utter  he  bec»me  a  member  of  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Peter  founded  by  F^cit6  and  Jean 
de  Ia  Mennais,  and  from  1827  to  1836  directed  the 
philosophical  and  theological  studies  of  young  eccle- 
siastics who  wished  to  become  the  assistants  of  the 
two  brothers  in  their  relinous  undertakings.  When 
F61icit4  de  La  Mennais  refused  to  submit  to  the  con- 
demnation pronounced  against  him  by  Rome,  Roluv 
bacher  sepwated  from  him  and  became  professor  of 
Church  history  at  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of 
Nancy.  Later  he  retired  to  Paris  where  he  spent  the 
liwt  years  of  his  life.  His  principal  work  is  his  monu- 
mental "Histoire  Universes  de  I'Eglise  Catholique" 
(Nancy,  1842-49;  2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1849-53).  Several 
other  editions  were  subsequently  published  and  con- 
tinuations added  by  Chantrel  and  GuHlaume.  Writ- 
tea  from  an  apol<»etic  point  of  view,  the  work  con- 
tributed enormousfy  to  uie  extirpation  of  GalUcanism 
in  the  Church  of  France.  Though  at  times  uncritical 
and  devoid  of  literary  grace,  it  is  of  connderable  use- 
fulness to  the  student  of  history.  It  was  translated 
into  German  and  partially  recast  by  HttUtamp, 
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Rump,  and  numerous  other  writers.  (For  the  other 
works  of  Rohrbacher,  see  Barter,  "  Nomenclator 
Lit.",  Ill  [Innsbruck,  18951,  1069-71.) 

RoHiiBACHBR.  HtBl.  Unit,  dt  VBglise  Cath.^  ed.  by  G<nu.AtniB, 
XII  (Paris,  1886),  122-^;  McCAmutT,  HUl.  of  the  Cath.  Ch.  in 
Uie  XIX  CaHury,  11  (Dublin.  1909),  I.  60,  II,  448,  475. 

N.  A.  Wbbbb. 

Bojas  yZorrilla,  Francisco  de,  Spanish  dramatic 
poet,  b.  at  Toledo,  4  Oct.,  1607;  d.  1680.  Authentic 
mformation  regarding  the  events  of  his  life  is 
rather  fragmentary,  but  he  probably  studied  at  the 
Universities  of  Toledo  and  Salamanca,  and  for  a  time 
followed  a  military  career.  When  only  twenty-five 
he  was  well  known  as  a  poet,  for  he  is  hi(^y  spoken  of 
in  Montalb&n's  "Para  todos"  (1632),  a  fact  which 
shows  that  he  enjoyed  popularitv,  when  Lope  de 
Vega,  Tirso  de  MoUna,  and  Calderon  were  m  the 
height  of  their  fame.  The  announcement  publishel 
in  1638  of  the  assassination  of  Francisco  de  Kojas  did 
not  refer  to  the  poet,  for  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
his  comedies,  pubUsned  by  himself  at  Madrid,  bear 
the  dates  of  1640  and  1645  respectively.  A  third  part 
was  promised  but  it  never  appeared.  He  was  given 
the  mantle  of  the  Order  of  ^ntiago  in  1644.  The 
writings  of  Rojas  consist  of  plays  and  aulas  saeramen- 
tales  written  alone  and  in  collaboration  with  Calderon, 
Coello,  Velez,  Montalb&n^  and  others.  No  complete 
edition  of  his  plays  is  available,  but  Mesonero  gives  a 
very  good  selection  with  biographical  notes.  Among 
the  best  of  them  are  "Del  Key  abajo  ninguno' , 
"Entre  bobos anda el  juego",  "Donde hay  acravio  no 
hay  celos",  and  "Casarse  por  venearse' ,  the  last  of 
which  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  Dasis  of  Le  Sage's 
novel,  "Gil  Bias  de  Santillane". 

TiCKMOB,  Ilitarv  of  Spanitk  Literature  (Boston,  1866); 
MlBONEBO,  Bibliateea  de  Autora  Bepailolee,  LIV  (Madrid,  1866). 

Ventuba  Fuentes. 

Sokewode,  John  Gage,  b.  13  Sept.,  1786;  died  at 
Claughton  Hall,  Lancashire,  14  Oct.,  1842.  He  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Gage  of  Hengrave,  and 
took  the  name  Rokewode  in  1838  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  Rokewode  estates.  He  was  educated  at  Stony- 
hurst,  and  having  studied  law  under  Charles  Butler  he ' 
was  ceiled  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised,  preferring 
to  devote  himself  to  anticjuarian  pursuits.  He  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1818, 
and  was  director  from  1829  till  1842.  He  also  became 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1822  he  published 
"The  History  and  Anti(]uities  of  Hengrave  in  Suffolk  " 
and  in  1838  "The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Suffolk". 
His  edition  of  Jocelin  de  Brakelond's  chronicle  pub- 
lidied  by  the  Camden  Society  in  1840  furnished  Car- 
lyle  with  much  of  his  materials  for  "  Past  and  Present" 
(1843).  Many  papers  by  him  app^tred  in  "Arch»- 
ologia",  many  of  these  being  republished  as  separate 
pamphlets,  including  the  description  of  the  Bene- 
dictionals  of  St.  iEthelwold  and  of  Robert  of  Jumi^es; 
he  also  printed  the  genealogy  of  the  Rokewode  family 
with  charters  relating  thereto  in  "Collectanea  Topo- 
graphica  et  Genealogica",  II.  He  contributed  to  the 
"Orthodox  Journal"  and  the  "Catholic  Gentleman's 
Magazine".  Many  of  his  MSS.  were  sold  after  his 
death  with  his  valuable  library.  The  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries possess  a  bust  of  him  by  R.  C.  Lucas.  He 
died  suddenly  while  out  shooting. 

Orthodox  Journal,  XV,  276;  Coopxb  in  Diet.  Ifat.  Biog.; 
OiLLOW,  BiU.  Diet.  Sng.  Catht. 

Edwin  Burton. 


Roland,  Chanson  de. 
OB  Profane. 
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Antoing,  Flanders.  Ailbertus  is  said  to  have  been 
guided  by  a  vision  towards  this  chosen  spot,  which  was 
m  the  domain  of  Count  Adelbert  of  Saffenberch,  who, 
before  Bishop  Othoi  of  Lidge,  turned  over  the  prc^rty 
destined  for  abbey  and  church  in  1108.  Ailbiertus 
was  the  first  abbot  (1104-11).  Later  he  went  to 
France  where  he  founded  the  Abbey  of  Clairfontaine. 
Desiring  once  more  to  see  Rolduc,  he  died  on  the  way, 
at  Sechtem,  near  Bonn,  19  Sep..  1122  (Acta  SS.). 
Thirty-eight  abbots  succeeded  Ailisertus,  the  last  one 
being  Peter  Joseph  Chaineux  (1779-1800).  The 
abbev  acquired  many  possessions  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  became  the  last  resting-place  of  the  Dukes  of 
Limburg.  It  possesses  the  famous  "Catalogus  li- 
brorum",  made  a.  o.  1230,  containing  one  hundred 


Boland  d»  Lattre.   See  Lassus,  0ri.andub  db. 

Roldue  CRoda  Ddcis,  also  Roda,  Closterroda  or 
Hertogenrade),  in  S.  E.  Limburg,  Netherlands.  It 
became  an  Augustinian  abbey  in  1104  under  Ven. 
Ailbertus,  a  priest,  son  of  Ammoricus,  a  nobleman  of 


Taa  Cbtft,  Rolocc  Abbbt 


and  forty  theological  and  eighty-six  philosophical  and 
classical  works.  The  beautiful  crypt,  built  by  Ail- 
bertus, was  blessed  13  Dec.,  1106,  and  in  1108  the 
church  was  dedicated  to  the  Bles.<Hed  Virain  and  St. 
Gabriel.  In  1122  Pope  Calixtus  II  conmmed  by  a 
Bull,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Rolduc,  the  dona- 
tion of  the  property.  The  church,  completed  in  1209, 
was  then  solemnly  dedicated  by  Phiup,  Bishop  of 
Ratzeburg.  Dr.  R.  Corten  completed  the  restoration 
of  the  church  in  1893,  and  transferred  the  relics  of 
Ven.  Ailbertus  into  a  richly  sculptured  sarcophagus 
in  the  cnrpt,  1897.  The  church  possesses  a  particle 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  five  inches  long,  reputed  to  be 
authentic  and  miraculous  (Archives  of  Rolduc,  by 
Abbot  Mathias  Amezaga);  also  the  body  of  St. 
Daphne,  virgin  and  mart3T,  brought  over  from  the 
Catacombs  of  Praetextatus  in  1847.  Rolduc  became 
the  seminar?  of  Li^e  in  1831,  under  Right  Rev.  Cor- 
nelius Van  fiommel,  and  the  little  seminarpr  of  Roer- 
mond,  and  acjademy  in  1841.  Thepresent  institution 
has  an  attendance  of  420  pupils. 

Hbtbndal,  Annalet  Rodenaet  wque  ad  annum  1700;  Diarium 
rerum  memorabilium  ofrfrolus  Rodeneie  in  the  archives  of  Aiz-la- 
Chapelle:  Acta  SS.:  Habets,  Gachiedenia  ran  hit  Biedom  Roer- 
mond.  III  (187S-92) ;  Eknbt,  Hiatoire  du  Limboura,  (Liige,  1837- 
52) ;  Dabis,  Notice  Hieiorique  *ur  lea  igliaee  du  diocue  de  Liige,  XV 
(Liige,  1894);  Neujean,  Notice  hiatoriipie  twrValAMyede  IMdue 
(Aix-la^Chapelle,  1868):  Hbltot,  Hittaire  dee  ordree  monattiquee, 
retigitux  et  militairee,  11  (Paris,  1714-19) ;  CuTPEBa,  Retue  de  Vart 
ehrkien  (18B2);  Lennabix,  Die  Auouetiner  Ablei  Klottrrolk.! 
Kebstbn,  /ovnwJ  Hittorique  et  LUUraire,  XIV  (Liige) ;  CoBTBH, 
Rolduc  in  Woord  en  Bedd  (Utrecht,  1902). 

TBBOPHIIiB  StENMANS. 

Bolfiis,  Hermann,  Catholic  educationist,  b.  at 
Freiburg,  24  May,  1821;  d.  at  Bahl,  near  Offenburg, 
27  October,  1896.  After  attending  the  oymnostum  at 
Freibni];,  he  studied  theology  and  philology  at  the 
university  there  from  1840  to  1843,  and  was  ordained 
priest  on  31  August,  1844.  After  he  had  served  for 
brief  periods  at  various  places,  he  was  appointed 
curate  at  Thiengen  in  1851,  curate-in-charge  at  Reisel- 
fingen  in  1855,  parish  priest  at  the  last  named  place 
in  1861,  parish  priest  at  Reuthe  near  Freiburg  in  1867, 
at  Sasbach  in  1875,  and  at  BOhl  in  1892.  In  1867  the 
theological  faculty  at  Freiburg  gave  him  the  degree  vl 
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Doctor  of  Theology.  RolfuB  did  much  for  practical 
Catholic  pedagogics,  especially  in  southern  G«many, 
by  the  work  which  he  edited  in  conjunction  with 
Adolf  Pfister,  "Real-E!ncyclopadie  des  Ersiehungs- 
und  Unterrichtswesens  nach  katholischen  Principien  " 
(4  vols..  Mains,  1863-66;  2nd  ed.,  1872-74).  A  fifth 
volume  ("Erg&nsungsband",  1884)  was  issued  by 
Rolfus  alone;  a  new  edition  is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. Another  influential  publication  was  the  "SQd- 
deutsches  katholisches  Schulwochenblatt",  which  he 
edited,  also  jointly  with  Pfister,  from  1861  to  1867. 
Of  his  other  literary  works,  the  foUowiuE  mtiy  be 
mentioned :  "  Der  Grand  des  katholischen  Glaubens  " 
(Mainz,  1862);  "Leitfaden  der  allgemeinen  Welt- 
geschichte"  (Freiburg,  1870;  4th  ed.,  1896);  "Die 
Glaubens-  vtnd  Sittemehre  der  katholischen  Kirche" 
(Einsiedeln,  1875;  frequently  re-edited),  jointly  with 
F.  J.  BrSndle;  "  Kircnengeschichtliches  in  cnrono- 
logischer  Reihenfolge  von  oer  Zeit  des  letzten  Vatioan- 
is^en  Concils  bis  auf  unsere  Tage"  (2  vols..  Mains, 
1877-82;  Sid  vol.  by  Sickinger,  1882);  "Geschichte 
des  Reiches  Gottes  auf  Erden"  (Freiburg,  1878-80: 
3rded.,  1894-95);  "Katholischer  Hauskatechismus" 
(Einsiedeln,  1891-92).  In  addition  to  the  works  moi- 
tioned,  he  also  wrote  a  large  number  of  pedagogic, 
political,  apologetic,  and  polemical  brochures,  ascetic 
treatises,  and  works  for  the  young. 

KsLLEB,  FaUchrift  turn  fUnJiigjilhrigm  PrietUrjvbilavm  in 
hoehw.  Htrm  Pfarren  u.  QattL  Rat*  Dr.  Hermann  Ralflu  (Frei- 
bius  fan  Br.,  1884),  with  portnut;  Kmccbt  in  Bvlndtt  Bio- 
SrapAicn,  V  (Hodalberc.  1806),  670  aq. 

Fbiedbich  Lauchxbt. 

Rolle  de  Hampole,  Bichabd,  solitary  and  writer, 
b.  at  Thornton,  Yorkshire,  about  1300;  d.  at  Ham- 
pole,  29  Sept.,  1349.  The  date  1290,  sometimes  as- 
si^ed  for  his  birth-year,  is  too  early,  as  in  a  work 
written  after  1326  he  alludes  to  himself  as  "juven- 
culus"  and  "puer",  words  applicable  to  a  man  of 
under  thirty,  but  not  to  one  over  that  age.  He 
riiowed  such  promise  as  a  school-boy,  while  living 
with  his  father  William  Rolle,  that  Thomas  de 
Neville,  Archdeacon  of  Durham,  undertook  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  his  education  at  Oxford.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  left  the  university  to  devote  himself 
to  a  life  of  perfection,  not  desinn^  to  enter  any  reli- 
gious order,  but  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a 
hermit.  At  first  he  dwelt  in  a  wood  near  his  home, 
but  fearing  his  family  would  put  him  under  restraint, 
he  fled  from  Thornton  and  wandered  about  till  he 
was  recognized  by  John  de  Dalton,  who  had  been  his 
fellow  student  at  Oxford,  and  who  now  provided  him 
with  a  cell  and  the  necessaries  for  a  nermit's  life. 
At  Dalton  he  made  great  progress  in  the  spiritual  life 
as  described  by  himself  in  his  treatise  "De  incendio 
amoris".  He  spent  from  three  to  four  years  in  the 
purgative  and  illuminative  way  and  then  attained 
contemplation,  passing  through  threephases  which 
he  describes  as  cofer,  ca'nor^  dvlcor.  They  appeared 
successively,  but  once  attamed  they  remained  with 
him  continually,  though  he  did  not  feel  them  all 
alike  or  all  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  tiie  oafor 
prevailed;  sometimes  the  canor,  but  the  dulcor  ac- 
companied both.  The  condition  was  such,  he  says, 
"that  I  did  not  think  anything  like  it  or  anythmg 
so  holy  could  be  received  m  this  life  ".  After  this  he 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  at  one  time  visiting  the 
anchoress,  Dame  Margaret  Kyricby,  at  Anderby, 
and  obtaining  from  Godher  cure.  Anally  he  settled 
at  Hampole  near  the  Cisterciaa  nunneiy,  and  there 
he  epaat  the  rest  of  his  life.  After  his  death  his  tomb 
was  cdebrated  for  miracles,  and  preparations  for  his 
cancHucation.  including  the  composition  of  a  mass  and 
<^oe  in  his  nonour,  were  made;  but  the  cause  was 
never  pioaecdted.  His  writings  were  extremely 
popular  throughout  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  voy  many  MSS.  copies  of  his  works 
are  still  extant  in  Engbah  librariee.  Hia  writings 


show 'he  was  much  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  St. 
Edmund  of  Canterbury  in  the  "Speculum  Ekiclesis". 
The  Lollards,  realisincj  the  power  of  his  influence, 
tampered  with  hia  writings,  interpolating  passages 
favouring  their  errors.  To  defeat  this  tnckery,  the 
nuns  at  Hampole  kept  genuine  copies  of  his  works 
at  their  house.  His  chief  works  are  "De  emenda- 
tione  vite"  and  "De  incendio  amoris",  both  written 
in  Latin,  of  which  English  versions  by  Richard  Mi^rn 
(1434r-5)  have  been  published  by  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  1896:  "Contemplacyons  of  the  drede 
and  love  of  God  and  "Remedy  against  Temp- 
tacyona",  both  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  m 
1606;  and  "The  Pricke of  Conscience",  a  poem  printed 
for  the  philological  Society  in  1863.  This  was  his 
most  popular  work  and  MSS.  of  it  are  very  common. 
They  have  been  collated  by  Andree  (Berlin,  1888) 
and  Bulbring  (Transactions  of  Philological  Society, 
1889-1890).  Ten  prose  treatises  found  in  the 
Thornton  MS.  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  Library  were 
published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  1866. 
''The  Form  of  Perfect  Living",  "Meditations  on  the 
Passion",  and  many  shorter  pieces  were  edited  by 
Horstman  (London,  1896).  Rolle  translated  many 
parts  of  Scripture  into  English  but  only  his  version 
of  the  Psalms  has  been  printed.  His  English  para- 
phrase of  the  Psalms  and  Canticles  was  published 
m  1884  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford).  This  work  of 
translation  is  noteworthy  in  face  of  the  persistent 
though  discredited  Protestant  tradition  ascribing  all 
the  credit  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  English 
to  Wyclif.  Latin  versions  of  RoUe's  works  are  veiy 
numerous.  They  were  collected  into  one  edition 
(Paris,  1618)  and  again  reprinted  in  the  "Bibliotheca 
Patrum  Maxima"  (Lyons,  1677).  Modernized  Eng- 
lish versions  of  the  Mediations  on  the  Passion  have 
been  published  by  Mgr.  Benson  in  "A  Book  of  the 
Love  of  Jesus"  (London,  1905)  and  by  the  present 
writer  (C.  T.  S.  London,  1906). 

Bmtoriwit  EeeL  Eboraeeiuii.  /The  lenona  in  the  Offieium  d* 
S.  Rieardo,  II,  an  the  chief  autliority  for  the  events  of  liis  life. 
Pbrbt,  InitrodueHm  to  SaOe't  Bntliih  Prou  Tnatita  (London, 
1866);  TOM  UujfAK,  Studim  *u  Riehari  Botte  de  Hampole  in 
enolitehe  Sludien  (HeUlmmn,  1877),  VII:  ton  Kbibsl,  Hampdo- 
Studien,  ibidem,  VIII;  Asun,  Veber  die  Riduird  BolU  de  Hampole 
tugetchriebeno  Porapmaee  der  eiAen  Buetpealmm  (1885):  Middbw- 
DORiT,  Studien  aber  Ri^ard  Rolle  (Mafdebun,  1888) ;  HoaanfAK, 
JNekanf  BioUe  of  Hampole  and  hia  fottouere  (Condon,  1886) ;  Hab- 
TBT,  Intnduotion  to  the  Fire  o/Lote,  B.  B.  T.  S.  (London,  1896); 
Beiuom,  Short  LiJe  ofRiehmd  BoOe  in  A  Book  of  the  Lote  of  Jene 
(London,  1805);  IxoB,  StvdietotBfviKeh  Uytice  (London,  1906); 
BoDOaoM,  The  Form  if  Perfedt  Lieint  (London,  1910). 

Edwin  Bubxon. 

• 

Sollin,  Chablbs,  b.  in  Paris,  1661:  d.  there,  1741. 
The  son  of  a  cutler,  intended  to  foUow_  his  father's 
trade,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  piety  with  which  he 
served  Mass  and  which  secured  for  nim  "a  ooUMjate 
scholarship.  He  studied  theology  and  received  the 
tonsure,  but  not  Holy  Orders.  He  was  assistant 
professor,  and  then  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  College 
de  Plessis;  of  Latin  eloquence  at  the  Coll^ige  Royal 
(1688),  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  university.  In  1696  he  became  principal 
of  the  CMhes  Beauvais,  from  which  post  he  was  dis- 
missed in  1722  because  of  his  opposition  to  the  Bull 
"Unigenitus".  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  from  1701.  His  works  were  written 
during  his  retirement.  He  was  nearly  sixty  when  he 
began  ihe  "Traits  des  Etudes",  sixty-seven  when  he 
undertook  his  "Histoire  Ancienne",  seventy-seven 
when  he  became  engaged  on  his  "Histoire  Romaine", 
which  death  prevented  him  from  finishing.  The 
"Traits  des  Etudes"  (in  IT,  1726-31)  explains  the 
method  of  teaching  and  studjring  belles-lettres;  it 
contains  ideas  which  seem  hackneyed,  but  which  then 
were  fairly  new,  e.  g.  the  necessity  of  studying  national 
history  and  of  making  use  of  school-books  written  in 
the  vernacular.  The  "Histoire  Anciome"  (1730-38) 
ooDsistB  of  twelve  volumes  in  12°.   The  "HistoireBc- 
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maine",  of  which  he  was  able  to  finish  only  five  vol- 
umes out  of  the  nine  composing  the  work,  displays 
facility,  interest,  enthusiasm,  but  lack  of  a  critical 
spirit.  Rollin  was  a  talented  writer,  though  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement  he  was  sixty  years  old  when 

he  decided  to 
write  in  French. 
He  was  upright 
and  serene,  apious 
and  sincere  Chris- 
tian, whom  it  is 
deplorable  to  find 
concerned  in  the 
ridiculous  scenes 
at  the  cemetery 
of  St.  M€dar/d 
near  the  tomb  of 
the  deacon  Paris. 
Without  the  an- 
noyances due  to 
his  Jansenism,  his 
pure  conscience, 
sweet  gaiety, 
vigorous  health, 
and  the  esteem 
he  enjoyed  should 
have  made  him 
one  of  the  most 
fortunate  men  of 
his  times. 

TaooNON,  £Io|M 
(Pari»,  1818):  Gni- 

VXAV   DK  MUflHT, 

TraiU  dtM  Btudu  dt  RMm  (Paiu,  1805) ;  SAniTB-Biuvc.  Cmutria 
du  Juiuli,  VI  (Paris,  1851-62)  GeOBGES  BekTBIN. 

Rolls  SeriM,  a  collection  of  historical  materials 
of  which  the  general  scope  is  indicated  by  its  ofiScial 
title,  "The  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  Huring  the  Middle  Ages".  The 

Sublication  of  the  series  was  undertaken  by  the 
iritish  Government  in  accordance  with  a  scheme 
submitted  in  1857  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (the 
official  Custodian  of  the  Records  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  and  of  the  other  Courts),  then  Sir  John 
Romilly.  A  previous  undertaking  of  the  same  kind, 
the  "Monumcnta  HiHtorica  Britannica",  had  come 
to  grief  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
(1036  folio  pages,  London.  1848)  owing  partly  to  the 
death  of  the  principal  eaitor,  Henry  Petrie,  partly 
to  its  cumbrous  form  and  other  causes.  Strong  rep- 
resentations were,  however,  made  by  a  very  earnest 
worker  in  the  field  of  historical  research,  Rev.  Joseph 
Stevenson  (q.  v.),  and  the  scheme  of  1857  was  tne 
direct  outcome  of  this  appeal.  In  the  new  Series 
"preference  was  to  be  given  in  the  first  instance  to 
such  materials  as  were  most  scarce  and  valuable", 
each  chronicle  was  to  be  edited  as  if  the  editor  were 
engaged  upon  an  edilio  princeps,  a  brief  account  was 
to  be  provided  in  a  suitable  preface  of  the  life  and 
times  of  the  author  as  well  as  a  description  of  the 
manuscripts  employed,  and  the  volumes  were  to  be 
issued  in  a  convement  octavo  form.  In  accordance 
with  this  scheme  255  volumes,  representmg  99 
separate  works,  have  now  been  published.  With  the 
exception  of  the  series  of  legal  records  known  as  the 
"Year  Books"  of  Edward  I  and  Edward  III,  the 
further  issue  of  these  materials  has  for  some  time 
past  been  suspended.  Almost  all  the  great  medieval 
English  chronicles  have  in  turn  been  included,  for 
it  was  found  that  most  of  the  existing  editions  pub- 
lished by  the  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  and  ei^- 
teenth  centuries  were  unsatisfactory.  It  would _be 
impossible  here  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  materials 
edited  in  the  course  of  this  great  undertaking.  It 
must  be  sufScient  to  mention  the  magnificent  edition 
of  the  "Chronica  Majora"  of  Matthew  Paris  by 
Luard;  the  Hoveden,  Benedict  of  Peterborough, 


Ralph  de  Diceto,  Walter  of  Coventry,  and  others,  all 
edited  by  Bishop  Stubbs;  the  works  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  by  Brewer,  and  the  "Materials  for  the 
History  of  St.  Thomas  Becket"  by  Canon  Robert- 
son. But  the  scope  of  the  Series  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  ordinary  Elnglish  Chroniclers.  Lenl 
records  and  tractates,  such  as  the  "Year  Books",  Uie 
"Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty",  and  Bracton's  great 
work  "De  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Angaas"; 
materials  of  a  mot«  or  leas  legendary  character  relat- 
iiw  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  such  as  Whitley  Stokes's 
edition  of  "the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick"  or  the 
Icelandic  Sagas  edited  by  Vi^usson  uid  Dasent; 
rhymed  chronicles  like  those  of  Robert  ol  Gloucester 
and  Robert  of  Brunne  in  English,  and  that  of  Pierre 
de  Langtoft  in  French;  even  quasi-pbiloeophical 
works  like  those  of  Friar  Roger  Bacon  and  Alexander 
Neckam,  together  with  folklore  materials  like  the 
three  volumes  of  "  Leechdoms,  Worteunning  and  Stai^ 
craft"  of  Anglo-Saxon  times,  have  all  been  included 
in  the  Series.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  hagiograi^- 
ical  documents,  dealing  for  example  with  the  lives 
of  St.  Dunstan,  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  St.  Hugh 
of  Lincohi,  St.  Thomas,  as  well  as  St.  Wilfrid  and  other 
northern  saints,  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  tlie 
collection.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  texts  thus  edited 
are  in  Latin,  and  these  are  printed  without  transla- 
tion. Those  in  old  French,  Anglo-Saxon,  Iridi, 
Gaelic,  Welsh,  old  Norse,  etc.  always  have  a  trans- 
lation annexed. 

The  progreii  of  the  RoUm  Seria  nuur  bat  be  tnoed  in  Um 
Annual  RtporU  of  M«  DajnUv  Kmtr  of  M«  Public  Rteordt.  but 
a  general  account  ia  alao  given  in  GBOaa,  The  Scuroa  and  lAUm-> 
tun  of  Bnelitk  Hittory  (New  York,  1900) ;  PortHAaT,  BibUoUuca 
HiMariat  (Berlin,  1890). 

Hebbbbt  Thttbston. 

Rolph,  Thomas,  surgeon,  b.  1800;  d.  at  Porta- 
mouth,  17  Feb.,  1858.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Rolph  and  Frances  his  wife,  and  brother  of 
John  Rolph,  the  Canadian  insurgent.  Having  quali- 
fied as  a  surgeon,  he  began  to  practice  in  Crutched- 
friars,  where  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  Anglican 
rector  of  St.  Clave,  Hart  Street,  on  the  subject  of 
tithes,  a  dispute  which  led  him  to  petition  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  subject  and  to  publish  two  pam- 
phlets: "Address  to  the  Citizens  of  London"  and 
''Letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Owen,  D.D." 
(1827).  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  Catholic 
affairs.  In  1832  he  went  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada,  where  his  brother  John 
had  become  chairman  of  committee  in  the  Upper 
Canada  House  of  Assembly.  For  a  time  Thomas 
Rolph  settled  in  Omada,  acting  as  Government  emi- 
gration agent,  but  he  returned  to  England  in  1839  and 
publisheda  series  of  works  on  emigration:  "Compara- 
tive advantages  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada for  Bntish  Settlers"  (1842):  "Eniigrants' 
Manual"  (1843);  "Emi^tion  and  (Colonisation" 
(1844).  In  his  earlier  life  he  had  published  two 
pamphlets  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  fuid  one  against  phrenology.  He  was  also  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  "Truthteller",  a  Catholic 
magazine  published  by  William  Eusebius  Andrews. 
He  spent  his  last  years  at  Portsmouth  where  he  died 
of  apoplexy. 

Alubons,  Critieal  Diet,  of  Eng.  Lit.  (Philadelphia,  1860-71); 
OlLiow,  BtU.  Diet.  Bno.  Calk.,  a.  v. 

Edwin  Burton 

Ckteeblim. — This  catechism  differs  from 
other  summaries  of  (Christian  doctrine  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people  in  two  points:  it  is  primarily  in- 
tended for  priests  having  care  of  souls  (ad  panxhot), 
and  it  enjoys  an  authority  equalled  by  no  other 
catechism.  The  need  of  a  popular  authoritative 
manual  arose  from  a  lack  of  systematic  knowledge 
among  pre-Reformation  clerpr  and  the  concomitant 
neglect  of  religious  instruction  among  the  faithful. 
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The  RefonnetB  had  Dot  been  slow  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  situation;  their  popular  tracts  and  catechisms 
were  flooding  eveiv  country  and  leading  thousands  of 
Boula  away  m>m  the  Churdi.  The  Fathers  of  Trent, 
therefore,  "  wishii^  to  api>ly  a  salutary  remedv  to  this 
great  and  pernicious  evil,  and  thinking  that  the 
definition  of  the  principal  Catholic  doctrines  was  not 
enou^  for  the  puipose,  resolved  also  to  publish  a 
formulary  and  method  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of 
the  faith,  to  be  used  by  all  legitimate  pastors  and 
teachers"  (Cat.  prsef .,  vii) .  This  resolution  was  taken 
in  the  eighteenth  session  (26  February,  1562)  on  the 
sui^stion  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  who  was  then 
giving  full  scope  to  his  seal  for  the  reformation  of  the 
clergy.  Pius  IV  entrusted  the  composition  of  the 
Catechism  to  four  distinguished  theologians:  Arch- 
bishops Leonardo  Marino  of  Lanciano  and  Muxio 
Calini  of  Zara,  Egidio  Foscarini,  Bishop  of  Modena, 
and  Francisco  Fureiro,  a  Portuguese  Dominican. 
Three  cardinals  were  appointed  to  supervise  the  work. 
St.  Charles  Borromeo  superintended  the  redaction 
of  the  original  Italian  text,  which,  thanks  to  hia 
exertions,  was  finished  in  1564.  Cardinal  William 
Sirletus  then  gave  it  the  final  touches,  and  the  famous 
Humanists,  Julius  Pogianus  and  Paulus  Manutius, 
translated  it  into  classical  Latin.  It  was  then  pub- 
lished in  Latin  and  Italian  as  "Catechismus  ex  decreto 
Concilii  Tridentini  ad  parochos  Pii  V  jussu  editus, 
Ronue,  1566"  (in-folio).  Translations  mto  the  ver- 
nacular  of  every  nation  were  ordered  by  the  Council 
(Sees.  XXIV,  ''De  Ref.".  c.  vii). 

The  Council  intended  tne  projected  Catechism  to  be 
the  Church's  official  manual  of  popular  instruction. 
The  seventh  canon,  "De  Reformatione",  of  Sess. 
XXrV,  runs:  "That  the  faithful  may  approach  the 
Sacraments  with  greater  reverence  and  devotion,  the 
Holy  Synod  charges  all  the  bishops  about  to  admin- 
ister them  to  explain  their  operation  and  use  in  a  way 
adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  people:  to  see, 
moreover,  that  their  parish  priests  observe  the  same 
rule  piously  and  prudently,  making  use  for  their  ex- 
planations, where  necessary  and  convenient,  of  the 
vernacular  tongue;  and  coniormin^  to  the  form  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Holy  Synod  m  its  instructions 
[ealeehetis)  for  the  several  Sacraments:  the  bishops 
shall  have  these  instructions  carefully  translated  into 
the  vulgar  tongue  and  explained  by  all  parish  priests 
to  their  flocks  .  .  .".  In  the  mind  of  the  Churdi 
the  Catechism,  though  primarily  written  for  the  parish 
priests,  was  also  intended  to  give  a  fixed  and  stable 
scheme  of  instruction  to  the  faithful,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  means  of  gpace,  so  much  neglected  at  the 
time.  To  attain  this  object  the  work  closely  follows 
the  dermatic  definitions  of  the  council.  It  is  divided 
in  four  parts:  I.  The  Apostles'  Creed;  II.  The  Sacra- 
ments; III.  The  Decalogue;  IV.  Prayer,  especially 
The  Lord's  Prayer.  It  deals  with  the  papal  primacy 
and  with  Limbo  (q.  v.),  points  which  were  not  dis- 
cussed or  defined  at  Trent:  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
silent  on  the  doctrine  of  IndulgaiceB  (q.  v.),  which  is 
set  forth  in  the  "Decretum  de  indulgentus",  Sees. 
XXV.  The  bishops  urged  in  every  way  the  use  of 
the  new  Catechism;  they  enjoined  its  frequent  read- 
ing, so  that  all  its  contents  would  be  committed  to 
memory;  they  exhorted  the  priests  to  discuss  parts 
of  it  at  their  meetings,  and  insisted  upon  its  being 
used  for  instructing  the  people. 

To  some  editions  of  the  Roman  Catechism  is  pre- 
fixed a  "Pruds  Catechismi",  i.  e.  a  division  of  its 
contents  into  sermons  for  every  Sunday  of  the  year 
adapted  to  the  Gospel  of  the  day.  There  is  no  better 
sermonary.  The  pNBople  like  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Church  speaking  with  no  uncertain  sound;  the  man^ 
Biblical  texts  and  illustrations  go  straight  to  their 
hearts,  and,  best  of  all,  they  remember  these  simple 
sermons  better  than  they  do  the  oratory  of  famous 
pulpit  orators.   The  Catechism  has  not  of  course  the 


authority  of  conciliarv  definitions  or  other  primarv 
symbols  of  faith ;  for,  although  decreed  by  the  Council, 
it  was  only  published  a  year  after  the  Fathers  had  dis- 
persed, and  it  consequently  lacks  a  formal  conciliarv 
approbation.  During  the  heated  controvenies  de 
aweiliis  graUee  between  the  Thomists  and  Moliniste, 
the  Jesuits  refused  to  accept  the  authority  of  the 
Catechism  as  decisive.  Yet  it  possesses  high  authority 
as  an  exposition  of  Catholic  doctrine.  It  was  com- 
posed by  order  of  a  council,  issued  and  approved  by 
the  pope;  its  use  has  been  prescribed  by  numerous 
synods  throu^out  the  whole  Church;  Leo  XIII,  in  a 
letter  to  the  French  bishops  (8  Sept.,  1899),  recom- 
mended the  study  of  the  Roman  Catechism  to  all 
seminarians,  and  the  reigning  pontiff,  Pius  X,  has 
signified  his  desire  that  preachers  should  expound  it 
to  the  faithful. 

The  earUeet  editions  of  the  Roman  Catechism  are: 
"Rome  apud  Paulum  Manutium",  1566;  "Venetiis, 
apud  Dominicum  de  Farris",  1567;  "Colonia",  1567 
(by  Henricus  Aquensis);  "Parisiis,  in  sedibus  Jac. 
Kerver",  1668:  "Venetiis.  apud  Aldum",  1676; 
Ingolstadt,  1577  (Sartorius).  In  1596  appealed  at 
Antwerp  "Cat.  Romanus  .  .  .  qiuestionibus  di»- 
tinctus,  brevibusque  exhortatiunculis  studio  Andrea 
Fabricii,  Leodiensis".  (This  editor,  A.  Le  Ffevre, 
died  in  1581.  He  probably  made  this  division  of  the 
Roman  Catechism  into  questions  and  answers  in 
1570).  Geone  Eder,  in  1569,  arranged  the  Catechism 
for  the  use  ofschools.  He  distributed  the  main  doc- 
trines into  sections  and  subsections,  and  added  p^ 
spicuous  tables  of  contents.  This  useful  work  bean 
the  title:  "Methodus  Catechismi  Catholici".  The 
first  known  F.ngli«>i  translation  is  by  Jeremy  Donovan, 
a  professor  at  Maynooth,  published  by  Richard 
Coyne,  Capel  Street,  Dublin,  and  by  Keating  dc 
Brown,  London,  and  printed  for  the  translator  by 
W.  Folds  &  Son,  Great  Shand  Street,  1829.  An 
American  edition  appeared  in  the  same  year.  Dono- 
van's translation  was  reprinted  at  Rome  by  the  Prop^ 
aganda  Press,  in  two  volumes  (1839) ;  it  is  dedicated  to 
Otrdinal  Fransoni,  and  signed:  "Jeremias  Donovan, 
saoerdos  hibemus,  cubicul^us  Gregorii  XVI,  P.  M.'' 
"Iliere  is  another  F-tigliah  translation  by  R.  A.  Buckley 
(London,  1862),  which  is  more  elegant  than  Donovan's 
and  clums  to  be  more  correct  but  is  spoiled  by  the  - 
doctrinal  notes  of  the  Anglican  translator.  The  first 
Goman  translation,  by  Paul  Hoffteus,  is  dated  Dil- 
lingenrl668. 

J.  WlLHELIf. 

H<vw>i^T»  Catholic,  a  qualification  of  the  name 
Catholio  commonly  used  m  English-speaking  coun- 
tries by  those  unwilling  to  recognue  the  claims  of  the 
One  Irue  Church,  ^t  of  condescension  for  these 
dissidents,  the  members  of  that  Church  are  wont  in 
ofiScial  documents  to  be  styled  "  Roman  Catholics  "  as 
if  the  term  C!atholic  represented  a  genus  of  which 
those  who  owned  ^egianoe  to  the  pope  formed  a  pfuv 
ticular  species.  It  is  in  fact  a  prevalent  conception 
among  AngUcans  to  regaid  the  whole  Catholic  Church 
as  made  up  of  three  principal  branches,  the  Roman 
Catholic,  tbe  Anglo^thoUc  and  the  Greek  Catholio. 
As  the  erroneousness  of  this  point  of  view  has  been 
sufficiently  explained  in  the  articles  Church  and 
Catholic,  it  is  only  needful  here  to  consider  the  his- 
tory of  the  composite  term  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned.  In  the  "Oxford  English  DictionMjr", 
the  highest  existing  authority  upon  questions  of  Eng- 
lish philology,  the  following  explanation  is  given  under 
the  heading  "Roman  Cathohc".  "The  use  of  this 
composite  term  in  place  of  the  simple  Roman,  Ro- 
manist, or  Romish,  which  had  acquired  an  invidious 
sense,  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeentli  century.  For  conciliatory  reasons  it  was 
employed  in  the  negotiations  connected  with  the 
Sptmish  Match  (1618-1624)  and  appears  in  formal 
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documents  relating  to  this  printed  by  Rtishworth 
(I,  85-89).  After  that  date  it  was  generally  adopted 
as  a  non-oontroversial  term  and  mis  long  been  the 
recognised  legal  and  official  designation,  though  in 
ordinary  use  Catholic  alone  is  very  frequently  em- 
ployed "  (New  Oxford  Diet..  VIII,  766).  Of  the  illus- 
trative quotations  which  follow,  me  earliest  in  date  is 
one  of  1605  from  the  "Europae  Speculum"  of  Edwin 
Sandys:  "Some  Roman  Catholiques  will  not  say  grace 
when  a  Protestant  is  present";  while  a  passage  from 
Day's  "Festivals"  of  1615,  contraste  "Roman  Catho- 
liques" with  "good,  true  Catholiques  indeed". 

Although  the  account  thus  given  in  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  is  in  substance  correct,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory.  To  b^in  with  the  word  is  dis- 
tinctly older  than  la  here  su^ested.  When  about  the 
year  1680  certain  English  Catholics,  imder  stress  of 
grievous  persecution,  defended  the  lawfulness  of 
attending  Protestant  services  to  esoape  th6  fines  im- 
posed on  recusants,  the  Jesuit  Father  Persons  pub- 
lished, under  the  pseudonym  of  Howlet,  a  clear  expo- 
sition of  the  "  Reasons  why  Catholiques  refuse  to  goe  to 
Church".  This  was  answered  in  1801  by  a  writer 
of  Puritan  sympathies,  Percival  Wibum,  who  in  his 
"Checke  or  Reproofs  of  M.  Howlet"  uses  tiie  term 
"Roman  Catholic"  repeatedly.  For  example  he 
speaks  of  "you  Romane  Catholickes  that  sue  for 
tolleration"  Cp.  140)  and  of  the  "parlous  dilemma  or 
streight  which  you  Romane  Catholickes  are  brought 
into"  (p.  44).  Again  Robert  Crowley,  anotner 
Anglican  controversialist,  in  his  book  called  "A 
Duiberat  Answere",  printed  in  1588,  though  adopt- 
ing by  preference  the  forms  "Romish  Cadiolike"  or 
"Popish  Catholike",  also  writes  of  those  "who 
wander  with  the  Romane  Catholiques  in  the  uncer- 
tayne  hypathes  of  Popish  devises"  (p.  86).  A  study 
of  these  and  other  early  examples  m  their  context 
shows  plainly  enough  that  the  qualification  "Romish 
Catholic"  or  "Roman  Catholic"  was  introduced  by 
Protestant  divines  who  highly  resented  the  Roman 
claim  to  any  monopoly  of  the  term  Catholic.  In 
Germany,  Luther  had  omitted  the  word  Catholic 
from  the  Creed,  but  thia  was  not  the  case  in  Eni^and. 
Even  men  of  such  Calvinistic  leanings  as  Philpot  (he 
was  burned  imder  Mary  in  1555),  and  John  Foxe  the 
martyrologist,  not  to  speak  of  churchmen  like  Newel 
and  Fulke,  insisted  on  the  right  of  the  Reformers  to 
call  themselves  Catholics  and  professed  to  i^ard 
their  own  as  the  only  true  Catholic  Church.  Thus 
Philpot  represents  himself  as  answering  his  Catholic 
examiner:  "I  am,  master  doctor,  of  the  unfeigned 
Catholic  Church  and  will  live  and  die  therein, 
and  if  you  can  prove  your  Church  to  be  the  True 
Catholic  Church,  I  will  be  one  of  the  same"  (Philpot, 
"Works",  Parker  Soc.,  p.  132).  It  would  be  easy  to 
quote  many  similar  passages.  The  term  "Romish 
Catholic"  or  "Roman  Catholic"  undoubtedly  orig- 
inated with  the  Protestant  divines  who  shared  this 
feeling  and  who  were  unwilling  to  concede  the  name 
Catholic  to  their  opponents  without  qualification. 
Indeed  the  writer  Crowley,  just  mentioned,  does  not 
hesitate  throughout  a  long  tract  to  use  the  term 
"Protestant  Catholics"  the  name  which  he  applies 
to  his  antagonists.  Thia  he  says  "We  Protestant 
Catholiques  are  not  departed  from  the  true  Catho- 
lique  religion"  (p.  33)  and  he  refers  more  than  once 
to  "Our  Protestant  Catholique  Church,"  (p.  74) 

On  the  other  hand  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that 
the  Catholics  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I 
were  by  no  means  willing  to  admit  any  other  desig- 
nation for  themselves  than  the  unqualified  nan^e 
Catholic.  Father  Southwell's  "Humble  Supplica- 
tion to  her  Majesty"  (1591),  though  criticized  by 
some  as  over-adulatory  in  tone,  always  uses  the  simple 
word.  What  is  more  surprising,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  various  addrewes  to  the  Crown  drafted  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  "Appelinnt"  clergy,  who  were 


suspected  by  their  opponents  of  subservieooe  to  the 
govenunent  and  of  minimiring  in  mattm  of  dogma. 
This  feature  is  very  conspicuous,  to  take  a  single 
example,  in  "the  Ptotestation  of  allegiance"  drawn 
up  by  thirteen  missionws,  31  Jan.,  1603,  in  which 
tney  renoimoe  all  thought  of  "restoring  the  Catholic 
religion  by  the  sword",  profess  tiieir  williiwnees  "to 
persuade  all  Catholics  to  do  1ib»  same"  and  conclude 
by  declarmg  themselves  ready  on  the  one  hand  "to 
spend  tiidr  olood  in  the  defence  of  her  Majesty"  but 
on  the  other  "rather  to  lose  their  lives  than  infringe 
the  lawful  authority  of  Christ's  Catholic  Chuidi" 
(Tiemey-Dodd,  III,  p.  cxc).  We  find  simUar 
languam  used  in  Ireland  in  the  negotiations  carried 
on  by;  Tyrone  in  behalf  of  his  Catholic  countrymea. 
Certain  apparent  exceptions  to  this  uniformity  of 
practice  can  be  readily  explained.  To  begin  with  we 
do  find  that  Catholics  not  unfrequentr^  use  the 
inverted  form  of  the  name  "Roman  Catholic"  and 
speak  of  the  "Catholic  Roman  faith"  or  religion. 
An  early  example  is  to  be  found  in  a.  little  controver- ' 
sial  tract  of  1575  called  "a  Notable  Discourse"  where 
we  read  for  example  that  the  heretics  of  old  "  preached 
that  the  Pope  was  Antichriste,  shewing  themselves 
verye  eloquent  in  detracting  and  raylini  against  the 
Catikolique  Romane  Church"  (p.  64).  But  this  was 
simply  a  translation  of  the  phraseology  common  both 
in  Latin  and  in  the  Roma&ce  languages  "Ecclesia 
Catholica  Romana,"  or  in  French  "l^^glise  catho- 
lique romaine".  It  was  felt  that  this  inverted  form 
contained  no  hint  of  the  Protestant  contention  that 
the  old  religion  was  a  spurious  variety  of  true  Cathol- 
icism or  at  nest  the  Roman  species  of  a  wider  genus. 
Arain,  when  we  find  Father  Persons  (e.  g.  m  his 
"Three  Conversions,"  III,  408)  using  the  term 
"Roman  Catholic",  the  context  shows  tiutt  he  is 
only  adopting,  the  name  for  the  moment  as  con- 
veniently embodying  the  contention  of  his  adver- 
saries. 

Once  more  in  a  very  striking  passage  in  the  exam- 
ination of  one  James  Clayton  m  1591  (see  Cal.  Stete 
Papers,  Dom.  Eliz.,  add.,  vol.  XXXII,  p.  322)  we 
read  that  the  deponent  "was  persuaded  to  conforme 
himself  to  the  Romaine  Catholique  faith."  But 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  these  were  the  actual 
words  of  the  recusant  himself,  or  that,  if  they  were, 
they  were  not  simply  dictated  by  a  desire  to  concil- 
iate his  examiners.  The  "Oxford  Dictionary"  is 
probably  right  in  assijpng  the  recognition  of  "  Roman 
Catholic"  as  the  official  style  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Papacy  in  England  to  the  negotiations  for  the 
Spanish  Match  (1618-24).  In  the  various  treaties 
etc.,  drafted  in  connexion  with  this  propoaU,  the 
religion  of  the  Spanish  princess  is  aunost  always 
spoken  of  as  "Roman  Catholic".  Indeed  in  some 
few  instances  the  word  Catholic  alone  is  used.  This 
feature  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  any  of  the  nego- 
tiations of  earlier  date  which  toucbed  upon  religion, 
e.  g.  those  connected  with  the  i>ropoeed  d'Alenoon 
marriage  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  while  in  Acts  of  Fa^ 
liament,  proclamations,  etc.,  before  the  Spanish 
match.  Catholics  are  simply  described  as  Papists  or 
Recusants,  and  their  religion  as  popish,  Romanish, 
or  Romanist.  Indeed  long  after  this  period,  the  use 
of  the  term  Roman  Catholic  continued  to  be  a  mark 
of  condescension,  and  language  of  much  more  un- 
complimentary character  was  usually  preferred. 
It  was  perhaps  to  encourage  a  friendlier  attitude  in 
the  authorities  that  Catholics  themselves  hence- 
forth began  to  adopt  the  qualified  term  in  all  official 
relations  with  the  government.  Thus  the  "Humble 
Remonstrance,  Acknowledgment,  Protestation  and 
Petition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Ireland " 
in  1661,  began  "We,  your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects 
the  Roman  Catholick  clergy  of  Ireland".  The  same 
raactioe  seems  to  have  obtained  in  Maiyland;  see 
tor  example  the  Consultation  entitled  "Objections 
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answered  touching  Maryland",  drafted  by  Father 
R.  Blount,  S.J.,  in  1632  (B.  Johnston,  "Foundation 
of  Maryland",  etc.,  1883,  29),  and  wills  proved  22 
Sep.,  1630,  and  19  Dec.,  1659,  etc..  (in  Baldwin, 
"  Mainland  Cat.  of  Wills",  19  vols.,  vol.  i.  Naturally 
the  wish  to  conciliate  hostile  opinion  only  grew 
greater  as  Catholic  Emancipation  became  a  question 
of  practical  politics,  and  by  that  time  it  would  appear 
that  many  Catholics  themselves  used  the  qualified 
form  not  only  when  addressing  the  outside  public 
but  in  their  domestic  discussions.  A  short-lived 
association,  organixed  in  1794  with  the  fullest  ap- 
proval of  the  vicars  Apostolic,  to  counteract  the 
unortho(b>x  tendoiciee  of  the  Cisalpine  Club,  was 
officially  known  as  the  "Roman  Catholic  Meeting" 
(Ward,  "Dawn  of  Cath.  Revival  in  England'', 
II,  65).  So,  too,  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  bishope 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Troy  at  Dublin  in  1821 
passed  resolutions  approving  of  an  Emancipation 
Bill  then  before  a  Parliament,  in  which  they  uni- 
formly referred  to  members  of  their  own  communion 
as  "Roman  Catholics".  Further,  such  a  represen- 
tative Catholic  as  Charles  Butler  in  his  "Historical 
Memoirs"  (see  e.  g.  vol.  IV,  1821,  pp.  185,  199,  225, 
etc.,)  frequently  uses  the  term  "roman-catholic"  [sic] 
and  seems  to  find  this  expression  as  natural  as  the  un- 
qualified form. 

With  the  strong  Catholic  revival  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  support  derived 
from  the  uncompromising  zeal  of  many  earnest 
converts,  such  for  example  as  Faber  and  Manning, 
an  inflexible  adherence  to  the  name  Catholic  with- 
out qualification  once  more  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  government,  however,  would  not  modify 
the  official  designation  or  suffer  it  to  be  set  aside  in 
addr^ses  presented  to  the  Sovereign  on  _  public 
occasions.  In  two  particular  instances  during  the 
archiepiscopate  of  Cardinal  Vaughan  this  point 
was  raised  and  became  the  subject  of  correspondence 
between  the  cifrdinal  and  the  Home  Secretary.  In 
1897  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  again  in  1901  when  Edward  VII 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  Catholic  episcopate 
desired  to  present  addresses,  but  on  each  occasion 
it  was  intimated  to  the  cardinal  that  the  only  per- 
missible style  would  be  "the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop and  Bishops  in  England".  Even  the  form 
"the  Cardinal  Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  the 
Catholic  and  Roman  Church  in  England"  was  not 
approved.  On  the  first  occasion  no  address  was 
presented,  but  in  1901  the  requirements  of  the 
Home  Secretary  as  to  the  use  of  the  name  "Roman 
Catholics"  were  complied  with,  though  the  cardinal 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  explaininp;  subse- 
quently on  some  public  occasion  the  sense  m  which 
he  used  the  words  (see  Snead-Cox,  "Life  of  Car- 
dinal Vaughan",  II,  231-41).  Accordingly,  at  the 
Newcastle  Conference  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society 
(Aug.,  1901)  the  cardinal  explained  clearly  to  his 
audience  that  "the  term  Roman  Catholic  has  two 
meanings;  a  meaning  that  we  repudiate  and  a  mean- 
ing that  we  accept."  The  repudiated  sense  was 
that  dear  to  many  Protestants,  according  to  which 
the  term  Catholic  was  a  genus  which  resolved  itself 
into  the  species  Roman  Catholic,  Anglo-Catbolic, 
Greek  Catholic,  etc.  But,  as  the  cardinal  insisted, 
"with  us  the  prefix  Roman  is  not  restrictive  to  a  - 
species,  or  a  section,  but  simply  declaratory  of 
Cathohc."  The  prefix  in  this  sense  draws  attention 
to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  "insists  that  the 
central  point  of  Catholicity  is  Roman,  the  Roman 
See  of  St.  Peter." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  representative  Anglican 
divine,  Bishop  Ajidrewes,  in  his  "Tortura  Torti" 
(1609)  ridicules  the  phrase  Ecdesia  Catholica  Bomana 
as  a  contradiction  in  terms.  "What,"  he  asks,  "is 
the  <^ject  of  adding  'Roman'?   The  only  purpose 


that  such  an  adjunct  can  serve  is  to  distinguish 
your  Catholic  Church  from  another  Catholic  Church 
which  is  not  Roman"  (p.  368).  It  is  this  very  com- 
mon line  of  argument  which  imposes  upon  Cath- 
olics the  necessity  of  mulfing  no  compromise  in  the 
matter  of  their  own  name.  The  loyal  adherents 
of  the  Holy  See  did  not  begin  in  the  sixteenth  century 
to  call  themselves  "Catholics"  for  controversial 
purposes.  It  is  the  traditional  name  handed  down 
to  us  continuously  from  the  time  of  St.  Augustine. 
We  use  this  name  ourselves  and  ask  those  outside 
the  Church  to  use  it,  without  reference  to  its  sig- 
nification simply  because  it  is  our  customary  name, 
just  as  wettuk  of  the  Russian  Church  as  "the 
Orthodox  Church",  not  because  we  recognize  its 
orthodoxy  but  because  its  members  so  style  them- 
selves, or  again  just  as  we  spe^  of  "the  Reforma- 
tion" because  it  is  the  term  established  by  custom, 
though  we  are  far  from  owning  that  it  was  a  refor- 
mation in  either  faith  or  morals.  The  dog-in-the- 
manger  policy  of  so  many  Anglicans  who  cannot 
take  the  name  of  Catholics  for  themselves,  because 
popular  usage  has  never  sanctioned  it  as  such,  but 
who  on  the  other  hand  will  not  concede  it  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  conspicuously 
brought  out  in  the  course  of  a  correspondence  on 
this  subject  in  the  London  "Saturday  Review" 
(Dec.,  1908  to  March,  1909)  arising  out  of  a  review 
of  some  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  Ths  Cathouo 
Enctclofedia. 

The  faiatorical  facts  ■ummuind  in  this  article  are  pven  in  an 
extended  form  in  a  paper  contributed  by  the  present  writer  to 
The  Month  (Sept.  1911).  Bee  alao  "  The  Tablet  (14  Sept.,  1901). 
402,  and  Snkao-Cox,  Lif*  of  Cardinal  Vaughan,  cited  above. 

Hbbbebt  Thubston. 

Som>n  GaAhdie  Belief  Bill. — In  England. — 
With  the  acceosion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1558)  com- 
menced the  series  of  legislative  enactments,  commonly 
known  as  the  Penal  Laws,  imder  which  the  profession 
and  practice  of  the  CathoUc  rclipjion  were  subjected  to 
severe  penalties  and  disabilities.'  By  laws  passed 
in  the  rei^  of  Elizabeth  herself,  any  English  sub- 
ject receiving  Holy  Orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  coming  to  England  was  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  any  one  who  aided  or  sheltered  him  was  guilty 
of  capital  felony.  It  was  likewise  made  treason  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  procure 
others  to  be  reconciled.  Papists  were  totally  dis- 
abled from  giving  their  children  amr  education  in 
tiheir  own  religion.  Should  they  educate  them  at 
home  under  a  schoolmaster  who  did'  not  attend  the 
parish  church,  and  was  not  Ucenced  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  the  parents  were  liable  to  forfeit  ten 
pounds  a  month,  and  the  schoolmaster  himself 
forty  shillings  a  oay.  Should  the  children  be  sent 
to  CathoUc  seminaries  beyond  the  seas,  their  parents 
were  liable  to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the 
children  themselves  were  disabled  from  inheriting, 

gurchasing,  or  enjoying  any  species  of  property, 
aying  Mass  was  punidied  by  a  forfeiture  of  200 
marks;  hearing  it  by  one  of  100  marks.  The  statutes 
of  recusancy  punished  nonconformity  with  the  Es- 
tabli^ed  Cnurch  by  a  fine  of  twenty  pountis  per 
lunar  month  during  which  the  parish  cnurch  was  not 
attended,  there  being  thirteen  of  such  months  in  the 
year.  Such  non-attendancea  constituted  recusancy 
m  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  originally  af- 
fected all,  whether  Catholics,  or  others,  who  did  not 
conform.  In  1593  by  35  Eliz.  c.  2,  the  consequences 
of  such  non-conformity  were  limited  to  Popish  re- 
cusants. A  Papist,  convicted  of  absenting  himself 
from  church,  became  a  Popish  recusant  convict, 
and  besides  the  monthly  fine  of  twenty  pounds,  was 
disabled  from  holding  any  office  or  employment, 
from  keeping  arms  in  his  house,  from  maintaining 
actions  or  suits  at  law  or  in  equity,  from  being  an 
executor  or  a  guardian,  from  presenting  to  an  advow- 
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■on,  from  practisijig  the  law  w  phymc,  and  from 
holding  office  civil  or  military.  He  waa  likewise 
subject  to  the  poialties  attaching  to  excommunication, 
was  not  pomitted  to  travel  five  miles  from  his  house 
witiiout  licence,  imder  pain  of  forfeiting  all  his  goods, 
and  mig^t  not  oome  to  Court  under  a  penalty  of 
one  hundred  pounds.  Other  provisions  extended 
similar  penalties  to  married  women.  Popish  re- 
cusants convict  were,  within  three  months  of  con- 
viction, qither  to  submit  and  renotmce  their  papistry, 
or,  if  required  by  four  justices,  to  abjure  the  realm. 
If  they  did  not  depart,  or  returned  without  licence, 
they  were  guiltjr  of  a  capital  felony.  At  the  outset 
of  Eliu^eth's  rogn,  an  oath  of  supremacy  containing 
a  denial  of  the  pope's  spiritual  jurisdiction,  which 
therefore  could  not  be  taken  bv  Catholics,  was  im- 
posed on  all  officials,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  The 
"Oath  of  allegiance  and  obedience"  enacted  under 
James  I,  in  1605,  in  consequence  of  the  excitement 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  connrmed  the  same.  By  the 
Corporation  Act  of  1661,  no  one  could  legally  be 
elected  to  any  municipal  office  unless  he  had  within 
the  year  received  the  Sacrament  according  to  the 
rite  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  likewise,  taken  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy.  Tae  first  provirion  excluded  all 
non-conformists:  the  second  Catholics  only.  The 
Test  Act  (1672)  imposed  on  all  officers,  civil  and 
military,  a  "Declaration  against  Transubstantiar- 
tion",  whereby  Catholics  were  debarred  from  such 
employment.  In  1677  it  was  enacted  that  all  mem- 
bers of  dthor  House  of  Parliament  should,  before 
taking  thdr  seats,  make  a  "Declaration  against 
Popery",  denouncing  Transubstantiation,  the  Mass 
and  the  invocation  of  saints,  as  idolatrous. 
With  the  Resolution  of  1688  came  a  new  crop  of 
.  penal  laws,  less  atrocious  in  character  than  those  of 
previous  times,  but  on  that  very  account  more  likely 
to  be  enforced,  and  so  to  become  effective,  the 
sanguinary  penalties  of  the  sixteenth  century,  haying 
in  great  measure  defeated  their  own  end,  and  being 
now  generally  left  on  the  statute  book  in  terrorem. 
In  1^9  (1  William  and  Mary,  i,  c.  9)  a  dtorter  form 
of  the  Oath  of  AUeipance  and  Supremacy  was  sub- 
stituted, the  clause  iumed  against  Catholics  being 
earefuJly  retained.  It  was  likewise  ordered  that  au 
Papists  wad  reputed  Papists  should  be  "amoved" 
ten  miles  from  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 
In  1700  (11  and  12  William  III,  c.  4.)  a  reward  of 
one  hundred  potmds  was  promised  to  anyone  who 
should  ^ve  information  leading  to  the  conviction 
of  a  Popish  priest  or  bishop,  who  was  made  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  Ufe.  Moreover,  any 
Papist  who  within  six  months  of  attaining  the  age  of 
dgnteen  failed  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allep^ance  and 
Supremacy  and  subscribe  to  the  Declaration  against 
Popery,  was  disabled  in  respect  to  himself  (but  not 
of  nis  heirs  or  posterity)  from  acquiring  or  holding 
land,  and  until  he  submitted,  his  next  of  kin  who  was  a 
Protestant  might  enjoy  his  lands,  without  being 
obliged  to  account  for  the  profits.  The  recusant  was 
also  incapable  of  purchasmg,  and  all  trusts  on  his 
behalf  were  void.  In  1714  (George  I,  c.  13)  a  new 
element  was  introduced,  namely  Constructive  Re- 
cusancy. The  Oath  of  Alle^ance  and  Supremacy 
might  be  tendered  to  any  suspected  person  by  any 
two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  persons  refusing  it 
were  to  be  adjudged  Popish  recusants  convict,  and 
to  forfeit,  and  be  proceeded  against  accordingly. 
Thus  the  refusal  of  tne  Oath  was  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  a  legal  conviction,  and  the  person  so  con- 
victed was  rendered  liable  to  all  penalties  under  those 
statutes.  At  the  same  time  an  obligation  was  im- 
posed on  Catholics  requiring  them  to  register  their 
names  and  estates,  aiui  to  enroll  their  deeds  and 
wills. 

These  penal  laws  remained  on  ,the  statute  book 
unmitigated  till  late  in  the  dghteenth  century,  and 


although  there  was  less  and  less  disposition  to  put 
them  in  force,  there  was  evor  the  danger,  which-  upon 
occasion  grew  more  acute.  In  1767  a  priest  named 
'  Malony  was  tried  at  Croydon  for  his  pnesUiood,  and 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  which,  at 
the  end  of  two  w  three  years,  was  commuted,  "by 
the  merey  of  the.Govemment"  to  banidiment.  In 
1768  the  Revfflend  James  Wdbb  was  tried  in  the  Court 
of  Kin^s  Bench  for  saying  Mass.  but  was  acquitted, 
the  duel  Justice,  Lord  Mansfield,  ruling  that  there 
was  no  evidence  sufficient  to- convict.  Li  1769  and 
on  other  occasions,  seemingly  as  late  as  1771,  Dr. 
James  Talbot,  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Challoner,  was 
tried  for  his  life  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  charge  of  his 
priesthood  and  of  saying  Mass,  but  was  acquitted 
on  similar  grounds.  Such  instances  were  not  solitaiy. 
In  1870,  Mr.  Charles  Butler  found  that  one  firm  of 
lawyers  had  defended  more  than  twentytwieets  under 
preeecutions  of  this  nature.  In  1778  a  Catholic 
committee  was  formed  to  promote  the  cause  of  rdief 
for  their  co-religionists,  and  Uiough  several  times 
elected  afresh,  continued  to  exist  until  1791,  witi^  a 
short  interval  after  the  Gordcm  Riots.  It  was  always 
unifonnlv  aristocratic  in  composition,  and  until 
1787  included  no  representation  of  the  hierarchy  and 
then  but  three  o&opted  members.  In  the  same 
year,  1778,  was  passed  the  first  Act  for  Catholic 
Relief  (18  George  III,  c.  60).  By  this,  an  oath  was 
imposed,  which  bendes  a  declaration  of  loyalty  to 
the  reiraiing  sovereign,  contained  an  abjuration  of  the 
Pretender,  and  of  certain  doctrines  attributed  to 
Catholics,  as  that  excommunicated  princes  may 
lawfully  be  murdered,  that  no  futh  should  be  kept 
with  heretics,  and  that  the  pope  has  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  this  realm.  Those  taking 
this  oath  were  exempted  from  some  of  the  moat 
galling  raravisions  of  the  Act  of  William  III  passed  in 
1700.  The  section  as  to  taking  and  prosecuting 
priests  were  repealed,  as  also  the  penalty  of  perpetuu 
imprisonment  for  keeping  a  school.  CathoUcs  woe 
also  enabled  to  inherit  and  purchase  land,  nor  was  a 
Protestant  heir  any  longer  empowered  to  enter 
and  enjoy  the  estate  of  his  Catholic  kinmnan.  Tlie 
^ssing  of  this  act  was  the  occasion  of  the  Gordon 
Riots  (1780)  in  which  the  violence  of  the  mob  was 
especially  directed  against  Lord  Mansfield  who  had 
balked  various  prosecutions  under  the  statutes  now 
repealed. 

In  1791  there  followed  another  Act  (31  Georae 
III,  c.  32)  far  more  extensive  and  far-reaching.  By 
it  tiiere  was  again  an  oath  to  be  taken,  in  character 
mudh  like  that  of  1778,  but  including  an  engagement 
to  support  the  Protestant  Succession  under  ttie  Act 
of  Settlement  (12  and  13  William  III).  No  Gathotic 
taking  the  oath  was  henceforward  to  be  prosecuted 
for  bong  a  Papist,  or  for  bdng  educated  in  the 
Popish  religion,  or  for  hearing  Mass  or  saying  it,  or 
for  being  a  priest  or  deacon,  or  for  entering  into,  or 
belonging  to,  any  ecclesiastical  order  or  community 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  for  assisting  at,  or  per- 
forming any  Catholic  rites  or  ceremonies.  Catiiolics 
were  no  longer  to  be  summoned  to  take  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy,  or  to  be  removed  from  London;  the 
legislation  of  George  I,  requiring  them  to  register 
their  estates  and  wiDs,  was  aosolutdy  roMMled; 
while  the  professions  of  counsellor  and  oamster  at 
law,  attorney,  solicitor,  and  notaiy  were  opened  to 
them.  It  was  however  provided  that  all  their  as- 
semblies for  religious  worship  should  be  certified  at 
Quarter  Sessions;  that  no  person  should  officiate  at 
such  assembly  until  his  name  had  been  recorded  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace:  that  no  such  place  of  as- 
sembly should  be  locked  or  barred  dturing  uie  meeting; 
and  that  the  building  ip  which  it  was  held,  diotdd  not 
have  a  steeple  or  bell.  The  Relief  Act  of  1791  un- 
doubtedly mariced  a  great  step  in  the  removal  of 
Catholic  grievances,  but  the  English  statesmen  f dt, 
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ak>n^  with  the  Catholic  body,  that  much  more  waa 
required.  Pitt  and  his  rival,  Fox,  were  alike  pledged 
to  a  full  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  but  they 
were  both  thwarted  by  the  obstinacy  of  King  George 
III,  who  insisted  that  to  agree  to  any  such  measure 
would  be  a  violation  of  his  coronation  oath.  There 
were  also  at  this  period  considerable  dissensions 
within  the  Catholic  ranks.  These  concerned  first  the 
.  question  of  Veto  on  the  appointment  of  bishops  in 
Ireland,  which  it  was  proposed  to  confer  on  the 
KngliMh  Government,  and  belongs  chiefly  to  the  his- 
tory of  Emancipation  in  that  country.  There  was 
another  cause  of  dissension,  more  properly  English, 
which  was  connected  with  the  adjuration  of  the  sup- 
posed Catholic  doctrines  contained  in  the  oath  im- 
posed upon  those  who  wished  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  Act  of  1791,  as  previously 
by  that  of  1778.  The  lay  members  of  the  Catholic 
committee  who  had  framed  this  disclaimer  were 
accused  by  the  vicars  Apostolic,  who  then  adminis- 
tered the  Church  in  E^land,  of  tampering  with 
matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline;  and  although  the 
bishops  had  their  way  in  the  matter  of  the  oath,  the 
feud  survived,  and  was  proclaimed  to  the  world  by 
the  formation  in  1792  of  the  Cisalpine  Club  (q.  v.), 
the  members  whereof  were  pledged  "to  resist  any 
ecclesiastical  interference  which  may  mUitate  against 
the  freedom  of  En^^Jsh  Catholics". 

Such  internal  dissension,  no  doubt,  did  much  to 
retard  the  course  of  Emancipation.  Its  final  triumph 
was  due  more  than  aught  else  to  the  pressure  which 
the  Catholic,body  in  IrSand  was  able  to  put  upon  the 
Government,  for  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Feel  themselves,  who 
carried  the  Bill,  that  their  action  was  due  to  Uie 
necessity  of  painfying  Ireland,  which  had  found  so 
powerful  a  leader  in  Daniel  O'Connell  (q.  v.),  and 
of  thus  aiverting  the  danger  of  a  civil  war.  It  would 
take  too  much  space  to  go  into  details  re^rding  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Emancipation.  Its  funeral 
effect  was  to  open  public  life  to  Catholics  taking  the 
prescribed  oath,  to  enable  them  to  sit  in  Parliament, 
to  vote  at  elections  (as  previously  they  could  not  in 
England  or  Scotland,  thou^  they  ootud  in  Ireland) 
to  fill  all  ofBces  of  State  with  a  few  exceptions,  vis.: 
A  Catholic  cannot  succeed  to  the  throne^  and  a 
sovereign  becoming  a  Catholic  or  marrying  one, 
thereby  forfeits  the  crown,  and  a  Cathouc  cannot 
hold  the  office  of  R^ent.  It  is  imcertain  whether 
the  English  ChanceUorship  and  the  Irish  Vice- 
royalty  are  barred  to  Catholics  or  not.  Like  the 
previous  Relief  Acts,  that  of  1829  still  retained  the 
"Roman  CathoUc  Oath",  to  be  imposed  upon  those 
who  desire  to  enjoy  its  benefits.  It  likewise  a<Med 
■omething  in  the  way  of  penal  l^pslation  by  a  clause 
prohibiting  religious  orders  of  men  to  receive  new 
members,  and  subjecting  those  who  should  disobey 
to  banishment  as  misdemeanants.  This  prohibi- 
tion is  still  upon  the  statute  book,  and  within  the 
present  century  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give 
it  effect.  Finally,  in  1871  (34  and  35  Victoria,  c. 
48)  the  invidious  Roman  Catholic  Oath  was  abol- 
imed,  as  also  the  still  more  objectionable  dedaration 
against  Transubstantiaticm. 

BcTLSB,  Hutorieal  Account  a/  the  Lam  RuveeUnt  1^4  Bomm 
CalMic*,  and  of  A*  Lam  paued  for  iMr  Smtl,  ete.  (London, 
1706) :  lOBM,  Hitiorical  memoir$  of  lh»  BnglM,  IrM  and  Seottuk 
Catkaliafrom  Ou  Betormaiion  to  the  pretmt  time,  4  voIumM  (1813- 
1821);  Ambbbst,  Hutory  of  Calholie  Smandfaiion  (London, 
1880);  LiLLT  Ain>  Wautcb,  A  Manual  of  the  Law  eipeeiatty 
nfoding  CttOuMa  (London,  1893);  BiAtxeb,  Die  Katholiken 
emantipation  in  OroeeMlannien  u.  IrUmd  (Freiburg,  190S); 
Dais,  CaAoUe  Bmandfotion  in  CamMdge  Modem  Hxetory,  X, 
a.  19. 

John  Gbbard. 

In  Ireland. — ^When  Elizabeth  became  Queen  of 
Engjbuid,  her  Irish  deputy  was  ordered  "to  set  up 
the  warsmp  of  God  in  Ireland  as  it  is  in  England  . 


The  IriHh  Parliament  soon  enacted  that  all  caodidatei 
for  oSSce  should  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy;  and  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  the  Protestant  liturgy  was 
prescribed  in  all  churches.  For  a  time,  however,  these 
Acts  were  but  mildly  enforced.  But  when  the  pope 
excommunicated  the  queen,  and  the  Spanish  king 
made  war  qn  her,  and  both,  in  attempting  to  dethrone 
her,  fouiui  that  the  Irish  Catholics  were  ready  to  be 
their  instruments  and  aUies,  the  latter,  regarded  as 
rebels  and  traitors  by  the  English  soverdgn  and  her 
ministers,  were  persecuted  and  hunted  down.  Their 
chiefs  were  outlawed,  their  churches  laid  in  ruins, 
their  clergy  driven  to  exile  or  death.  The  expecta- 
tions of  anarassed  people  and  an  outlawed  creed — 
that  better  times  had  come  with  the  advent  of  the 
Stuarts — ^were  falsified  by  the  rei>eated  proclamations 
against  priests,  by  the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  and, 
later,  by  the  attempted  confiscations  of  Strafford. 
Charles  II  had  special  reasons  for  being  grateful  to 
large  masses  of  Irish  CathoUcSj  who  fought  his 
battles  at  home  and  supported  him  abroad;  yet  at 
the  Restoration  he  left  them  to  their  fate,  and  con- 
firmed the  gigantic  scheme  of  confiscation  which  had 
been  carried  out  by  Cromwell.  He  was  not  indeed 
much  attached  to  any  religion,  and  disliked  religious 
persecution;  and  more  than  once  during  his  reign 
ne  tried  to  interpose  between  the  Cathohcs  and  the 
Acts  of  Uniformity  and  Supremacy.  But  the  mili- 
tant and  aggressive  Protestantism  of  the  Enidish 
Parliament  would  have  no  Catholic  in  any  office, 
civil  or  militaiy,  and  none  in  the  corporations;  ana 
Charles  was  too  politic  to  strain  imduly  the  alliance 
of  these  intolerant  legislators.  Had  James  II  been 
equally  politic  he  would  have  gradually  allayed  Prot- 
estant prejudice;  and  perhaps  there  would  have  been 
no  long-drawn-out  paud-oode.  and  no  wearisome 
struggle  for  emancipation.  But  he  insisted  on 
Catholic  poedominance,  and  soon  picked  a  quarrel 
with  his  Protestant  subjects  which  resulted  m  the 
loss  of  his  crown. 

The  war  which  followed  in  Ireland  was  terminated 
by  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  and  had  its  terms  been 
kept,  the  positfen  of  the  Catholics  would  have  been 
at  least  tolerable.  Granted  such  privile^  as  thev 
had  enjoyed  in  the  rei^  of  Charles  II,  with  an  Oath 
of  Allegiance  substituted  for  the  Oath  of  Supremacy, 
and  with  a  promise  of  a  further  relaxation  of  the 
penal  enactments  in  foixie,  they  could  practice  their 
religion  without  hindrance,  sit  in  Parliament  and  vote 
for  its  members,  engage  in  trade  and  in  the  learned 
professions,  and  fiU  all  civil  and  military  offices;  and 
they  were  protected  in  the  possession  of  the  lands  they 
held.  William  III,  whose  name  has  been  made  a 
rallying-cry  for  bigotry,  was  in  favour  of  these,  and 
even  more  generous  terms.  But  the  forces  of  in- 
tolerance on  both  ndes  of  the  Chmmel  were  too 
strong.  A  small  minority  of  Protestants  in  Ireland, 
pampered  by  privileges  and  possessing  confiscated 
lands,  thoufpit  that  thdr  only  chance  of  securitv 
was  to  trample  upon  the  Cathouc  majority  surrouna- 
ing  them.  Sustained  and  encouraged  by  England, 
in  defiance  of  the  solemn  obligations  of  public  faith, 
thqr  tore  the  Treaty  of  limerick  into  tatters,  rfr- 
fused  to  ratify  its  conoessions,  and  elaborated  a  peoal 
code  which  every  fah>nunded  Englishman  now 
blushes  to  recalL  For  more  than  a  quarter  <rf  a 
century  the  work  of  outlawry  and  proscription  was 
continued  by  an  exclusively  Protestant  Parliament 
at  Dublin;  and  when  the  work  was  completed  the 
position  of  the  vast  majoritv  of  Irishmen  was  that  of 
slaves.  An  Irish  Judge  declared  in  1760  that  the  law 
did  not  recqsnise  the  existence  of  an  Irish  Catholic, 
and,  assuredly  the  penal  cod^  had  placed  him  ef- 
fectually beyond  its  pale.  It  branded  Catholics  with 
TOOscription  and  inferiority,  struck  at  every  form  <rf 
Cathohc  activity,  and  checked  every  symptom  of 
Catholic  enterprise.   It  excluded  them  from  Parlia^ 
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ment,  from  the  corporations,  from  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, from  civil  and  military  offices,  from  being  ex- 
ecutors, or  administrators,  or  guardians  of  property, 
from  holding  land  under  lease,  or  from  owning  a  horse 
worth  £5.  They  were  deprived  of  arms  and  of  the 
franchise,  deniea  education  at  home  and  punished 
if  they  sought  it  abroad,  forbidden  to  observe  Catho- 
lic Holy  Days,  to  make  pilgrimages,  or  to  continue  to 
use  the  old  monasteries  as  the  bunal  places  of  their 
dead.  For  the  clergv  there  was  no  mncy,  nothing 
but  prison,  exile,  or  cieath. 

Alter  the  Catholics  had  vainly  protested  against 
the  Bill  "To  Prevent  the  Further  Growth  of  Popery" 
of  1704,  their  protests  ceased.  The  more  energetic 
of  them  went  abroad;  those  at  home  wore  trapid 
and  inert,  the  peasantry  steeped  in  ^verty  acd  igno- 
rance, the  clergjr  and  gentry  sunk  in  servitude,  and 
all  of  them  afraid  even  to  complain  of  their  condition 
lest  the  anger  of  their  tyrants  might  be  provoked.  .At 
last  the  tide  turned.  The  Irish  Parliament  became 
less  bigoted,  and  after  1750  or  thereabouts  no  more 
penal  laws  were  passed.  Indeed  the  work  of  crush- 
ing and  debasing  the  Catholics  had  been  so  well 
done  that  they  were  paupm  and  slaves,  and  to  crush 
them  still  furthw  would  nve  the  Protestants  no  ad- 
ditional security.  Some  Catholics  had  made  money 
in  trade  and  lent  it  to  needy  Protestant  landlords, 
and  these  and  their  friends  in  Parliament  would 
naturally  favour  toleration;  .the  fact  that  the  Catho- 
lics had  so  long  been  peaceable,  and  had  ^ven  no 
support  to  the  Pretenders  showed  that  they  no  longer 
dung  to  the  Stuarts;  and  this  greatly  strengthened 
their  position  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  The 
growth  of  a  strong  sentiment  of  nationality  among 
uish  Protestants  also  helped  their  cause.  Claiming 
powers  which  it  did  not  possess,  the  British  Parlia- 
ment asserted  and  exercised  the  right  to  legislate  for 
Ireland,  treated  the  Irish  Parliament  with  disdain, 
and  in  the  interests  of  English  manufacturers  im- 
posed ruinous  commercial  restrictions  on  Irish  trade. 
Dissatisfied  with  their  English  friends,  the  Irish 
Protestants  turned  to  their  own  Cathofic  country- 
men, and  the  more  Catholics  and  Protestants  came 
togeth«\  the  better  for  the  cause  of  religious  tolerar 
tion.  llus  turn  of  affairs  inspired  the  Catholics 
with  hope  and  courage,  and  three  of  them.  Dr. 
Curry,  a  Dublin  physician,  Mr.  Wyae  of  Waterford, 
and  Mr.  Charles  O'Connor,  formed,  in  1759,  a  Catho- 
lic Association,  which  was  to  meet  at  Dunlin,  cor- 
respond with  representative  Catholics  in  the  country, 
and  watch  over  CathoUc  interests.  But  such  was 
the  spiritless  condition  of  the  Catholics  that  the 
gentry  and  clergy  held  aloof,  and  the  new  association 
was  chiefly  manned  by  Dublin  merchants.  Under 
its  auspices  a  loyal  address  was  presented  to  the 
viceroy,  and  another  to  George  III  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  and  the  Catholics  rejoiced  that  both 
addresses  were  graciously  received. 

These  friendlier  dispositions,  however,  were  slow  to 
develop  into  legislative  enactments,  and  not  until 
1771  (ud  the  first  instalment  of  emancipation  come. 
By  the  Act  of  that  year  Catholics  were  allowed  to 
reclaim  and  hold  under  lease  for  sixty-one  y^cars  fifty 
acres  of  bog,  but  it  should  not  be  within  a  mile  of  any 
city  or  market  town.  Three  years  later  an  oath  of 
alliance  was  substituted  for  that  of  supremacy. 
A  further  concession  was  granted  in  1778  when 
Catholics  were  allowed  to  hold  leases  of  land  for  999 
years,  and  might  inherit  land  in  the  same  way  as 
Protestants,  the  preamble  of  the  Act  declaring  that 
the  law  was  passed  to  reward  Catholics  for  their 
long-continued  peaceable  behaviour,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  them  to  enjoy  "the  blessings  of 
our  free  constitution".  Distrust  of  them,  however, 
continued,  and  thou(^  they  subscribed  money  to 
equip  the  volunteers,  they  would  not  be  admitted 
Within  the  ranks.   Nat  was  the  Irish  Parliament  of 


1782  willing  to  do  more  than  to  repeal  tiie  law  com- 
pelling bishops  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  the  law 
binding  those  who  had  assisted  at  Mass  to  give  the 
celebrant's  name.  Further,  Catholics  were  no  longer 
prohibited  from  owning  a  horse  worUi  £5,  and 
Catholic  schools  nught  be  opened  wiUi  the  consent 
of  the  Protestant  bishop  of  the  diocese.  These  small 
concessions  were  not  supplemented  by  others  for 
ten  years. 

Dissensions  and.  jealousies  were  largely  responsible 
for  this  slow  progress.  Between  the  Catholic  landed 
^ntry  and  the  CathoUc  merdiants  there  was  little 
m  common  except  their  religion.  The  timi^ty  and 
submission  to  authority  of  the  former,  and  the  bolder 
and  freer  spirit  of  the  latter  were  difficult  to  Uend, 
and  m  1763  the  Catholic  Association  fdl.to  pieces. 
After  ten  years  of  inactivity  a  Catholic  committee 
was  formed  partly  out  of  the  ddbris  of  the  defunct 
association.  Its  chairman  was  the  Earl  of  Kenmare, 
and  again  it  was  sought  to  have  all  Catholics  act  to- 
gether. But  Kenmare  was  not  the  man  to  reconcile 
divergent  views  and  methods,  to  form  a  homogeneous 
party  out  of  discordant  elements,  and  then  with  such 
a  par^  to  adopt  a  vigorous  policy .'  IQs  manner  was 
cold,  his  tone  one  of  patronage  and  superiority;  he 
disliked  agitation  as  savouring  of  vulgarity  and  sedi- 
tion, _  and  pr^erred  to  seek  redress  by  submissive 
petitions,  slavish  protestations  of  loyalty^  and  secret 
mtrigue;  and  when  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Catholic  Committee  favoured  manho'  measures,  he 
and  sixty-eight  others  who  sympathised  witii  him 
seceded  from  its  ranks.  This  was  in^  1791.  The 
committee  then  chose  for  its  leader  John  Keo^,  a 
Dublin  merchant  of  great  ability,  strong,  manly, 
fearless,  prudent  but  firm,  a  man  who  favouiea 
bolder  measures  and  a  decisive  tone.  Instead  of 
begpoK  for  small  concessions  he  demanded  the  re- 
p^^  of  the  whole  penal  code,  a  demand  considered 
so  extravagant  that  it  had  few  friends  in  Parliament. 
When  that  assembly  was  made  independent  it  had 
not  been  reformed ;  and  Grattan  had  foolishly  allowed 
the  volunteers  to  lay  aside  their  swords  before  the 
battle  of  reform  had  been  won. 

Unrepresentative  and  corrupt.  Parliament  con- 
tinued to  be  dominated  by  pensioners  and  placemen, 
and  under  the  influence  of  Fitzgibbon  and  Foster, 
two  Irishmen  and  two  bigots,  it  refused  to  advance 
further  on  the  path  of  concession.  Even  Charlemont 
and  Flood  would  not  join  emancipation  with  parlia- 
mentai^  reform,  and  while '  willing  to  safeguard 
Catholic  Uboty  and  property  would  give  Catholics 
no  political  power.  But  this  attitude  of  intol«ranoe 
ana  exclusion  could  not  be  indefinitely  maintained. 
The  French  Revolution  was  in  progress,  and  a  young 
and  powerful  republic  had  arisen  preaching  the  rights 
of  man,  the  imquity  of  class  oistinctions  and  re- 
li^ous  persecution,  and  proclaiming  its  readiness  to 
aid  all  nations  who  were  oppressed  and  desired  to  be 
free.  These  attractive  doctrines  rapidly  sdaed  on 
men's  minds,  and  Ireland  did  not  escape  the  con- 
tagion. The  Ulster  Presbytnians  celebrated  with  en- 
thusiasm the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  and  in  1791  founded 
the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  having  as  the  two 
chief  planks  in  its  programme  Parliamentary  reform 
and  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  Catholics  and 
Dissenters,  so  long  divided  by  religious  anta^nism, 
were  coming  together,  and  if  they  made  a  umted  de- 
mand for  equal  rights  for  all  Irishmen,  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed,  ue  ascendency  of  the  Episcopalian 
Protestants,  who  were  but  a  tenth  of  the  popuution, 
must  necessarily  diswpear.  Yet  the  selfish  and  cor- 
rupt junta  who  ruled  the  Parliament,  and  ruled  Ire- 
land, would  not  yield  an  inch  of  ^und,  and  only 
under  the  strongest  pressure  from  England  was  an 
act  passed  in  1792  admitting  Catholics  to  the  Bar, 
lBgftii«ing  marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protea- 
tants,  and  allowing  Catholic  schools  to  be  Bet  up 
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without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  penniaBion 
of  a  Protestant  bishop. 

Such  gnidnng  concessions  irritatcSd  rather  than 
appeaaedin  the  existing  temper  of  the  Catholic  body. 
To  consider  their  position  and  take  measures  for  the 
future  the  Catholic  Committee  had  dele^tes  a:p- 
pointed  by  the  different  parishes  in  Ireland,  and  m 
December,  1792,  a  Catholic  convention  commenced 
its  sittings  in  Dublin.  By  the  Protestant  bigots  it 
was  derisively  called  the  Back  Lane  Parliament,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  discredit  its  proceedings  and 
identify  it  with  sedition.  Mtsgibbon  excited  the 
fears  of  the  Protestant  landlords  by  declaring  that 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  code  would  involve  the  repeal 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  invalidate  the  titles  by 
which  they  held  their  lands.  The  Catholic  con- 
vention, however,  went  on  unheedmg,  and  turning 
with  contempt  from  the  Dublin  Parliament  sent  dele- 
gates wi^  a  petition  to  London.  The  relations  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Dissenters  were  then  so  friendly 
that  Keogh  became  a  United  Irishman,  and  a  Prot- 
estant barrister  named  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  the 
ablest  of  the  United  Irishmen,  became  secretary  to 
the  Catholic  Committee.  And  when  the  Catholic 
delegates  on  their  way  to  London  passed  through 
Belfast,  their  carriage  was  drawn  through  the  streets 
by  Presb3rterian8  amid  thunders  of  applause.  Had 
the  I^me  Minister,  Pitt,  advised  the  king  to  receive 
the  Catholics  coldly,  he  would  certainly  have  earned 
the  goodwill  of  a  small  clique  in  Ireland,  to  whom 
their  own  interests  were  everything  and  the  interests 
of  £!ngland  little.  But  he  would  have  intensified 
disaffection  among  nine-tenths  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  tbis  at  a  time  when  the  French  had  beneadea 
their  king,  hurled  back  the  Prussian  attack  at  Valmy, 
conquered  Belgium,  and,  maddened  with  enthusiasm 
for  liberty  and  with  hatred  of  monarchy,  were  about 
to  declare  war  on  England.  The  king  nafeioudv  re- 
ceived the  Catholics,  and  Pitt  and  Dunoas,  the  Home 
Secretary,  warned  the  Irish  junta  that  the  time  for- 
concessions  had  come,  and  that  if  rebellion  broke  out 
in  Ireland,  Protestant  ascendency  would  not  be  sup- 
ported hy  British  arms.  And  then  these  Piotestante, 
whom  Fltzgibbon  and  the  viceroy  painted  as  ready 
to  die  rather  than  yield  quietly,  gave  way;  and  in 
1793  a  bill  was  passed  giving  the  Catholics  the  p»r- 
iiamentary  and  municipal  franchise,  and  admitting 
them  to  the  university  and  to  ofiBce.  They  were 
still  excluded  from  Parliament  and  from  the  higher 
offices,  and  from  being  king's  counsel,  but  in  all  other 
respects  they  were  placed  on  a  level  with  Itetestants. 
In  the  Commons  Foster  spoke  and  voted  against 
the  Bill.  In  the  Lords,  tnough  not  opposing  it, 
Fitzgibbon  spoiled  the  effect  of  the  concession  b;^  a 
bitter  speech,  and  by  having  an  Act  passed  declaring 
the  Catholic  convention  illegal,  ana  prohibiting  all 
such  conventions,  Catholic  or  otherwise,  in  the  future. 

Relief  from  so  many  disabilities  left  the  Catholics 
almost  free.  Few  of  them  were  affected  by  exclusion 
from  the  higher  offices,  fewer  still  by  exclusion  from 
the  inner  Bar:  and  Liberal  Protestants  would  always 
be  found  ready  to  voice  Catholic  interests  in  Parlia- 
ment if  they  owed  their  seats  ,to  Catholic  votes.  Be- 
sides, in  the  better  temper  of  the  times,  it  was  certain 
that  these  lost  relics  of  the  penal  code  would  soon 
disappear.    Meantime  what  was  needed  was  a  svm- 

Sithetic  and  impartial  administration  of  the  law. 
ut  with  Fitzgibbon  the  guiding  spirit  of  Irish  govern- 
ment this  was  impossible.  The  grandson  of  a  Cath- 
olic peasant,  he  hated  Catholics  and  seized  upon 
eveiv  occasion  to  cover  them  and  their  religion  with 
insults.  Autocratic  and  ov^bearing,  he  commanded 
rather  than  persiiaded,  and  since  he  became  attomey- 
l^eneral  in  1783,  his  influence  in  Irish  government  was 
immense.  His  action  on  the  regency  question  in  1789 
procured  him  the  special  favour  oi  tne  king  and  of 
Pitt,  and  he  became  a  peer  and  Lord  Chanc^or.  It 


was  one  of  the  anomalies  of  the  Irish  constitution  that 
a  change  of  measures  did  not  involve  a  change  of 
men,  and  hence  the  viceroy  and  the  chief  secretary, 
who  had  opposed  all  concessions  to  Catholics,  were 
retained  in  ofiBee,  and  Fitzpbbon  was  still  left  as  if 
to  prevent  further  concessions  and  to  nullify  what 
had  been  done. 

For  a  brief  period,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  men  as 
well  as  measures  were  to  be  chained.  At  the  end  of 
1794  a  section  of  the  English  Whigs  joined  Pitt's 
administration.  The  Duke  of  Portland  became  Home 
Secret^,  with  Irish  affairs  in  his  department,  and 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  became  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  came 
to  Ireland  early  in  1795.  His  sympathy  with  the 
Catholics  was  well  known;  he  was  the  friend  of  Grat- 
tan  and  the  Ponsonbys,  the  champions  of  Emancipa- 
tion, and  in  coming  to  Ireland  he  beUeved  he  had  the 
full  sanction  of  Pitt  to  popularize  Irish  Government 
and.  finally  settle  the  Catholic  question.  At  once  he 
dismissed  Cooke,  the  Under  Secretary,  a  determined 
foe  of  concession  and  reform,  and  also  John  Beresfoid 
who,  with  his  relatives  filled  so  many  offices  that  he 
was  called  the  "King"  of  Ireland.  Fitzgibbon  and 
Foster  he  seldom  consulted.  Further,  when  Grattaa 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament  introduced  an  Eman- 
cipation Bill,  Fitzwilliam  determined  to  support  it. 
Of  all  that  he  did  or  intended  to  doiie  informed  the 
Enelish  Ministry,  and  got  no  word  of  protest  in  replv, 
and  then  when  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  ran  high, 
Pitt  turned  back  and  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled.  Why 
he  was  thus  repudiated,  after  being  allowed  to  go  so 
far,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  may 
be  because  Pitt  changed  his  mind,  and  meditating  a 
union  wished  to  leave  the  Catholic  question  open. 
It  may  be  because  of  the  dismissal  of  Beresford.  who 
had  powerful  friends.  It  may  be  that  Fitzwilliam. 
misunderstanding  Pitt,  went  further  than  he  wished 
him  to  go:  and  it  seems  evident  that  he  managed  the 
question  badly  and  irritated  interests  he  ou^t  to 
nave  appeased.  Lastly,  it  is  certain  that  Fitzgibbon. 
poisoned  the  king's  mmd  by  pointing  out  that  to  ad- 
mit Catholics  to  Parliament  would  be  to  violate  his 
coronation  oath. 

However  the  change  be  explained,  it  was  certainly 
complete.  The  new  viceroy  was  instructed  to  con- 
ciliate the  Catholic  cler^  by  establishing  a  seminary 
for  the  education  of  IrSi  priests,  and  he  established 
Maynooth  Coll^.  But  all  further  concessions  to 
Catholics  and  every  attempt  to  reform  Parliament 
he  was  firmly  to  oppose.  He  was  to  enooura^  the 
memies  of  the  people  and  frown  upon  their  friends, 
and  he  was  to  rekmdle  the  dying  fires  of  sectarian 
hate.  And  all  this  he  did.  Ba«sford  and  Cooke 
were  restored  to  office,  Foster  favoured  more  than 
ever,  Fitzgibbon  made  Earl  of  Clare,  Grattan  and 
Ponsonby  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  the  corrupt 
majority  in  Parliament  petted  and  caressed.  The 
relioous  factions  of  the  "Defenders"  and  the  "Peep 
o'  Day  Boys"  in  Ulster  became  embittered  with  a 
change  of  names.  The  Defenders  became  United 
Irishmen,  and  these,  de^>airing  of  Parliament,  became 
republicans  and  revolutionists  and  after  Fitzwilliam's 
recall  were  largeljr  recruited  by  Catholics.  Their 
opponents  became  identified  with  the  Orange  society 
recently  formed  in  Ulster,  with  William  of  Orange  as 
its  patron  saint^  and  intolerance  of  CathoUcism  as  the 
chief  article  in  its  creed.  These  rival  societies  spread 
to  the  other  provinces,  and  while  every  outrage  done 
by  Catholics  was  punished  by  Government,  those 
done  by  Orangemen  were  condoned.  In  rapid  succes- 
sion Parliament  passed  an  Arms  Act,  an  Insurrection 
Act,  an  Indemnity  Act,  and  a  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  these  placed  the  Catholics 
beyond  the  protection  of  law.  An  undisciplined 
soldiery  recnuted  from  the  Oraneemen  were  let  loose 
among  them;  destruction  of  Cauiolic  property,  free 
quarteiB,  flogging,  picketing,  half-hanging,  outrages 
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on  women  followed,  until  at  last  Catholic  patience 
was  exhausted.  Grattan  and  his  friends,  vamly  pro- 
testing, withdrew  from  Parliament,  and  Clara  and 
Foster  had  then  a  free  hand.  They  were  joined  by 
Viscount  Castlereagh,  and  under  their  management 
the  rebellion  of  17S»  broke  out  with  all  its  attendant 
horron. 

When  it  was  suppressed  Pitt's  poli^  of  a  legislative 
union  gradually  tmfolded  itself,  and  Foster  and  Clare, 
who  had  so  long  acted  together,  had  reached  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways.  The  latter,  with  Castlereagh,  was 
ready  to  go  on  and  support  the  proposed  union;  but 
Foster  drew  back,  and  in  the  imion  debates  his  voice 
and  influence  were  the  most  jMtent  on  the  opposition 
side.  His  defection  was  considered  a  serious  blow  by 
Pitt,  who  vainly  offered  him  offices  and  honours. 
Others  followed  the  lead  of  Foster,  incorruptible 
amidst  corruption:  Grattan  and  his  friends  returned 
to  Parliament;  ana  the  opposition  became  so  formid- 
able that  Castlereagh  was  defeated  in  1799,  and  had 
to  postpone  the  question  of  a  union  to  the  following 
year.  During  this  interval,  with  the  aid  of  Comwallis 
who  succeeded  Camden  as  viceroy  in  1798,  he  left 
nothing  undone  to  ensure  success,  and  threats  and 
terrors,  bribery  and  corruption  were  freely  employed. 
Comwallis  was  strongly  in  favour  of  emancipation  as 
part  of  the  unidn  arrangement,  and  Castlereagh  was 
not  averse;  and  Pitt  would  probably  have  agreed  with 
them  had  not  Clara  visited  him  in  Enmnd  and 
poisoned  his  mind.  That  bitter  anti-Cathouc  boasted 
of  his  success;  and  when  Pitt  in  1799  brou^t  forward 
his  union  resolutions  in  the  British  Parliament,  he 
would  only  promise  that  at  some  future  time  some- 
thing might  be  done  for  the  Catholics,  dqiendent, 
however  on  their  good  conduct,  and  on  the  tempw  of 
the  times. 

But  something  more  than  this  was  reouired.  The 
Miti-Unionists  were  making  overtures  to  the  Catholics, 
knowing  that  the  coimty  members  elected  by  Catholic 
votes  could  be  decisively  influenced  by  Catholic 
voters.  In  these  circumstances  Castlereagh  was 
authorised  to  assure  the  leading  Irish  Catholics  that 
Pitt  and  his  colleagues  only  waited  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  bring  forward  emancipation,  but 
that  this  should  remain  a  secret,  lest  Prot^tant 
prejudice  be  excited  and  Protestant  support  lost. 
These  assurances  obtained  Catholic  support  for  the 
union.  Not  all  of  the  Catholics,  however,  favoured  it, 
and  many  of  them  opposed  it  to  the  last.  Many  more 
would  have  been  on  the  same  side  had  they  not  been 
repelled  by  the  bigotry  of  Foster,  who  stubbornly  re- 
fused to  advocate  emancipation,  and  in  doing  so  failed 
to  make  the  fight  against  the  union  a  national  struggle. 
As  for  the  uneducated  Catholics^  they  did  not  under- 
stand political  questioAs,  and  viewed  the  union  con- 
test with  indifference.  The  graitry  had  no  sympathy 
witii  a  Parliament  from  which  they  were  excluded,  nor 
the  clergy  for  one  which  encouraged  the  atrocities  of 
the  recent  rebellion.  Gratitude  for  the  establishment 
of  Maynooth  College  inclined  some  of  the  bishops  to 
support  the  Government;  and  Pitt's  assurances  that 
concessions  would  come  in  the  United  Parliament  in- 
clined them  still  more.  From  the  first,  indeed.  Dr. 
Moylan,  Bishop  of  Cork,  was  a  Unionist,  as  was  Dr. 
Troy,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  In  1798  the  latter 
favoured  fimion  provided  there  was  no  clause  against 
future  emancipation,  and,  early  in  the  following  year, 
he  induced  nine  of  his  brother  bishops  to  concede  to 
the  Government  a  veto  on  episcopal  appointments  in 
return  for  a  provision  for  the  clergy.  The  bent  of  his 
mind  was  to  support  authority,  even  when  authority 
and  tyranny  were  identified,  and  through  the  terrible 
weeks  of  the  rebellion  his  friendly  relations  with  Dub- 
lin Castle  were  unbroken.  He  was  foremost  in  every 
n^tiation  between  the  Government  eind  the  Cath- 
olics, and  he  and  some  of  his  colleagues  went  so  far  in 
advocating  the  union,  that  Grattan  angrily  described 


them  as  a  "band  of  prostituted  men  engaged -in  the 
service  of  Government".  This  language  is  unduly 
severe,  for  they  were  deariy  not  aotuid«d  by  merce- 
nary motives;  but  they  certainly  advanced  the  cause 
of  the  union. 

Remembering  this,  and  the  assurances  given  by 
Castlereagh,  tbey  looked  for  an  eaily  measore  of 
emancipation,  and  when  in  1801  the  United  Parlia- 
ment nrst  opened  its  doors,  their  hopes  ran  hidi. 
The  omission  of  all  reference  to  emancipation  in  the 
King's  Speech  disappointed  themj  but  when  Pitt 
resigned  and  was  sucMeded  by  Addington,  an  aggres- 
sive  anti-CathoUc,  they  saw  that  they  had^een 
shamefully  betrayed.  In  Parliament  Pitt  explained 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  wished  to  supplement  the 
Act  of  Union  by  concessions  to  the  Catholics,  and 
that,  having  encountered  insurmountable  obstacles, 
they  resigned,  feeling  that  the^  could  no  longer  hold 
office  consistently  with  their  duty  and  their  nonour. 
Comwallis,  on  lus  own  behalf  and  on  bebalf  of  the 
retirmg  ministers,  assured  the  Irish  Catholic  leaden, 
and  in  language  which  was  free  from  evoy  shade  of 
ambiguity,  that  the  blame  rested  witii  George  III, 
whose-  stubbom  bi|p>try  nothing  could  overcome. 
He  promised  that  Pitt  would  do  everything  to  estab- 
lish the  Catholic  cause  in  public  favour,  and  would 
never  again  take  office  unless  emancipation  wtm  con- 
ceded; and  he  advised  the  Catholics  to  be  patient  and 
loyal,  knowing  that  with  Pitt  working  on  their  behalf 
the  triumph  of  their  cause  was  near.  ComwaUis 
noted  with  satisfaction  that  this  advice  was  well  re- 
ceived by  Dr.  Troy  and  his  friends.  But  those  who 
knew  Pitt  bettier  had  no  faith  in  his  siiuserity,  and 
their  estimate  of  him  was  proved  to  be  correct,  when 
he  again  became  Prime  Minister  in  1804,  no  longer  the 
friend  of  the  Catholics  but  their  opponmt. 

The  fact  was  that  he  had  played  them  false  throu^- 
out.  He  knew  that  the  king  was  violently  opposed 
to  them;  that  he  had  assented  to  the  Umon  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  "shut  the  door  to  any  further 
measures  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholics": 
that  he  beUeved  that  to  assent  to  such  measures  woula 
be  a  violation  of  his  coronation  oath.  Had  Pitt  been 
sincere  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  change  the 
kill's  views,  and  failing  to  persuade  he  would  have 
resigned  office,  and  opposed  his  successor.  And  if  he 
had  acted  thus  the  king  must  have  yidded,  for  no 
government  to  which  the  great  minister  was  opposed 
could  have  lived.  Pitt's  real  reason  for  resigning  in 
1801  was,  that  the  nation  wanted  peace,  and  he  was 
too  proud  to  make  terms  with  Napoleon.  He  sup- 
ported Addington's  measures;  nor  did  he  lift  a  finger 
on  behalf  of  the  Catholics;  and  when  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  was  broken  and  the  great  struggle  with  France 
was  being  renewed,  he  bruwed  Addington  aside  with 
disdain.  Inl801tnekinghadoneofhi8fitsofinsanity, 
and  when  he  recovered  complained  that  Pitt's  agita- 
tion of  th6  Catholic  question  was  the  chief  cause  of 
his  illness;  in  consequence  of  which,  when  Pitt  returned 
to  power,  in  1804,  he  bound  himself  never  again  to 
agitate  the  question  during  the  lifetime  of  the  king. 

In  the  meantime,  one  bitter  enemy  of  the  Catholics 
disappeared,  in  1802,  with  the  death  of  Lord  Clare. 
Hatmg  Ireland  and  Catholicism  to  the  last,  he  strove 
in  the  British  House  of  Lords  to  annise  anti-Irish 
prejudice  by  representing  Ireland  as  filled  with  dis- 
affection and  hatred  of  Ekigland;  he  defended  all  the 
Government  atrocities  of  1798,  and  advocated  for 
Irehmd  perpetual  martial  law.  Once  he  had  declared 
that  he  would  have  the  Irish  as  tame  as  cats;  and  a 
Dublin  mob  retorted  by  groaning  and  hooting  htton 
his  house  as  he  lay  dying,  by  creating  disorder  at  his 
funenl,  and  at  the  graveside  they  poured  a  shower  of 
dead  cats  upon  his  coffin.  Pitt  himself  died  in  1806, 
after  having  opposed  the  Catholic  claims  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  A  brief  period  of  hope  supervened  when 
the  ''Ministry  of  all  the  Taleote"  took  office;  but 
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nope  was  soon  dissipated  by  the  death  of  Fox,  and  by 
the  tiMmuitl  of  Grenville  and  his  colleagues.  They 
had  brou^t  into  Parliam«it  a  bill  assimilating  the 
Ekiglidi  law  to  the  Irish  by  allowing  Catholics  in 
England  to  get  commissions  in  the  army.  But  the 
king  not  only  insisted  on  having  the  measure  dropped, 
but  ateo  that  ministen  diomd  pledge  themselves 
against  all  such  concessions  in  the  future:  and  when 
thev  indignantly  refused  he  dismissed  them.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  then  became  premier,  with  Mr. 
Perceval  leader  in  the  Commons:  and  the  ministry 
going  to  the  ooimtry  in  1807  on  a  No  Popery  ciy,  were 
returned  with  an  enormous  majority. 

Grattan  was  then  in  Parliament.  He  had  entered 
it  in  1805  with  reluctance,  partly  at  the  request  of 
Lord  Fitiwilliam^  chiefly  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
serve  the  Cathohcs.  £fe  supported  the  petition  pre- 
sented by  Fox;  he  presented  Catholic  petitions  him- 
self in  1806  and  1810;  and  he  supported  Pamell's 
motitm  for  a  commutation  of  tithes;  but  each  time 
he  was.  defeated,  and  it  wasplain  that  the  Catholic 
cause  was  not  advancing.  The  Catholic  Committee, 
broken  up  by  the  rebeUion,  had  been  revived  in  1805. 
But  its  members  were  few,  itd  meetings  irregtilarly 
hdd.  its  spirit  one  of  diffidence  and  fear,  its  activity 
confined  to  preparing  petitions  to  Parliament.  Nor 
were  its  leaders  the  stamp  of  men  to  conduct  a  popular 
movemmt  to  success.  Keo^  was  old,  and  age  and 
the  menMoiy  of  the  events  ne  had  passed  tuou|^ 
chilled  his  enthuBiasm  for  active  work.  Lord  Fin- 
gall  was  suave  and  conciliatory,  and  not  without 
courage,  but  was  unable  to  grapple  with  great  diffi- 
culties and  powerful  opponents.  Lords  Gormanston 
and  Trimbleston  were  out  of  touch  with  the  people; 
Lord  Fivnoh,  Mr.  Hussey,  and  Mr.  Clinch  were  men 
of  little  ^ility;  Mr.  ScuUy  was  a  clever  lawyer  who 
had  written  a  book  on  the  penal  laws;  and  Dr.  Drom- 
mole  was  a  lawyer  with  a  taste  for  theology  and 
Qiurch  history,  a  Catholic  bigot  ill-suited  to  soften 
Protestant  prejudice  or  win  Protestant  support.  As 
for  Dr.  Troy,  he  was  still  the  courtly  ecclesiastic,  and 
neither  Pitt's  treachery  nor  the  contempt  with  which 
the  Catholics  were  treated  could  weaken  his  attach- 
ment to  Dublin  Castle.  He  still  favoured  the  Veto, 
but  an  event  whidi  occurred  in  1808  showed  that  he 
was  no  k>nger  supported  by  his  brethren  of  the 
episcopacy.  An  English  bidiop.  Dr.  Milner,  who 
had  sometimes  acted  as  English  agent  for  the  Irish 
bishops,  thought  it  right  to  declare  to  Grattan  in  their 
name  that  they  were  willing  to  concede  the  Veto;  and 
Lord  Fing^  took  a  similar  liberty  with  the  Catholic 
Committee.  The  former,  as  having  exceeded  his 
powers,  was  proimitly  repudiated  by  the  Irish  bishops, 
the  latter  by  the  Catholic  Committee,  and  this  repudi- 
ation of  the  Veto  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  through- 
out Irdand. 

By  this  time  it  was  clear  that  the  old  method  of 
presmting  loyal  petitions  was  out  of  date,  that  the 
time  had  come  for  more  vigourous  action,  for  a  united 
nation  to  demand  its  rights.   For  this  a  leader  was  re- 

3uired,  and  he  was  found  in  the  person  of  Danid 
t'Connetl.  Called  to  ths  Bar  in  1800.  he  had  abeady 
acquired  a  lucrative  practloe.  and  had  given  valuable 
aasiBtance  in  the  work  ot  the  Catholic  Committee. 
Having  seen  the  horrors  of  the  FVench  Revolution 
and  those  of  1798,  he  abhorred  revolution  and  rebel- 
lk>n,  and  believed  that  Catholic  grievances  mijght  be 
redressed  by  peaceful  agitation,  unstained  either  by 
violence  or  crime.  And  nature  itself  seemed  to  have 
destined  him  for  an  agitator.  Capable  of  extreme 
endurance,  mental  and  physical,  he  had  great  courage, 
great  resource,  great  perseverance,  a  readiness  in  de- 
an  eloquence  of  speech,  and  a  power  of  invective 
ntdy  oondt>med  in  a  single  man.  He  spoke  with  a 
voioe  of  wnpilur  volume  and  sweetness,  and  under  the 
infioenoe  of  his  words  his  audience  were  sad  or  gay, 
vengeful  or  forgiving,  determined  or  depressed;  and 


when  he  cowed  the  Orange  lawyer,  or  ridiculed  the 
diief  secretary  or  vioeroyMlie  exultation  of  the  Cath- 
olics knew  no  bounds.  PVom  1810  his  position  waa 
that  of  leader,  and  the  fight  for  emancipation  was  the 
fij^t  made  by  O'Conndl.  It  was  an  uphill  fig^t. 
A]Dxious  to  attract  the  Catholic  masses,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  infringe  on  the  Convention  Act,  he 
had  drawn  up  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee in  1809  with  gr^t  care ;  but  it  went  down  before 
a  viceregal  proclamation,  and  the  same  fate  befell  its 
successor,  the  Catholic  Board.  The  fact  was  that  the 
viceroys  of  the  time  were  advised  by  the  Orangemen, 
and  governed  by  coercion  acts.  O'Connell's  diffi- 
culties were  increased  by  the  continued  agitation  of 
the  Veto.  In  opposing  it  he  was  aided  by  the  bishops 
and  the  clergy;  out  Dr.  Troy  and  Lord  Fingall,  aided 
by  the  Ensliah  Catholics,  procured  a  rescript  from 
Rome  in  their  favour.  It  was  sent  by  QuarantottL 
Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  in  1814,  while  Pius  VII 
was  a  prisoner  of  Napdeon.  When  the  pope  re> 
turned  to  Rome  he  disavowed  it,  though  not  at  once: 
and  the  agitation  of  the  question  for  years  weakened 
all  Catholic  efforts  for  emancipation.  In  1813,  Grat- 
tan, supported  by  Canning  and  Castlereagh,  passed 
through  its  second  reading  a  Catholic  ReliM  Bill, 
which  however  was  lost  m  Committee.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  continued  his  efforts.  To  allay  the 
groundless  fears  of  unreasoning  bigotry  he  conceded 
the  Veto,  and  ^et  each  year  the  motion  he  brou^t 
forward  was  rejected:  Wbea  he  died  in  1820  another 
great  Irishman,  Plunket,  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  in  1821  succeeded  in  passing  a  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  Even  the  concession  of  the  Veto 
could  not  buy  off  the  hostility  of  the  House  of  Larda, 
who  threw  out  the  bill;  and  it  seemed  as  if  emaneipar 
tion  would  never  come. 

The  visit  of  George  IV  to  Ireland  in  1821  brou^t  a 
brief  period  of  hope.  The  kmg  had  once  been  the 
declared  friend  of  the  Catholics,  and  if  he  had  op- 

rsd  them  since  he  became  regent,  in  1810,  it  might 
because  he  disliked  opposing  his  father's  views 
while  his  father  lived.  The  Catholics  by  public 
resolution  in  1812  blamed  the  witchery  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  the  regent  was  known  to  be  very  wroth 
with  what  came  to  be  called  "The  Witehery  Resolu- 
tion". But  the  Catholics  in  a  forgiving  mood  felt 
sure  that  their  resolution  was  forgotten;  that  the 
king  was  returning  to  his  first  and  more  enlightened 
opinions;  and  that  his  viMt  meant  friendship  and  con- 
cession. Thus  disposed,  they  welcomed  him  with 
enthiudasm.  The  king  before  leaving  Ireland  ex- 
premed  his  gratitude  to  his  subjects,  and  counselled 
tiie  different  classes  to  cultivate  moderation  and  for- 
bearance. But  he  had  no  rebuke  for  Orange  in- 
solence and  no  message  of  hope  for  the  Catholics,  and 
to  the  end  of  his  reign  continued  to  oppose  Uieir 
claims.  Depression  settled  down  heavily  on  the 
whole  Catholic  body.  Agitation  ceased,  outrages 
commenced,  coercion  followed  and  continued;  and 
in  1823,  wlule  (lie  Catholics  were  apathetic  and  dis- 
pirited and  tiie  Orangemen  more  than  usually  ag- 
nessive,  O'Connell  founded  the  Catholic  Association. 
His  chief  assistant  was  a  young  barrister  named 
Shdl.  They  were  old  friends,  but  had  quarrelled 
about  the  Veto,  and  now  composed  their  quanek  and 
becune  friends  again.  To  evade  the  Convention  Act 
the  new  association,  speoiaUy  farmed  to  obtain 
emancipation  "by  legal  and  ocmstitutional  means", 
was  merely  a  dub,  its  members  paying  a  subscrip- 
tion, its  meetings  open  to  the  Press.  At  first  its 
progress  was  slow,  and  not  infrequently  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  sufficient  number  together  to  form  a 
quorum.  But  it  gradually  made  headway.  Dr. 
Doyle,  Bishop  at  Kudare,  joined  it  at  an  early  stasge, 
as  did  Dr.  Murray,  Coadjutor  Archbidbop  (tf  Dublm, 
and  maiqr  hundreds  of  the  clergy.  Subodiaiy  ohibs 
arose  tbroug^Mut  the  ooostiy,  the  memben  paying 
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a  penny  a  month,  the  "Catholic  Rent".  They  met 
under  the  presidency  of  the  priests,  and  discussed 
all  public  questions,  transmitted  the  rent  to  the  cen- 
tral association,  anid  received  in  return  advice  and 
assistance.  The  Government  became  so  alarmed 
at  the  strength  of  an  organisation  which  had  30,000 
collectors  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  members, 
that  it  was  suppressed  in  1825.  At  the  same  time 
a  Catholic  Reh^  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  and  all  that  Ireland 
not  from  Parliament  was  the  act  suppressing  the 
Association,  or  the  Algerine  Act,  as  it  was  often 
called. 

It  was  easily  evaded.  Its  provisions  did  not  affect 
any  religiouB  society,  nor  any  formed  for  purposes 
of  charity,  science,  agriculture,  or  commerce;  and 
tat  these  purposes  the  Catholic  Association,  changing 
its  name  mto  the  New  Catholic  Association  ana  re- 
modelling its  constitution,  continued  its  woi^.  It 
was  to  build  churches,  obtun  cemeteries,  defend 
Catholic  interests,  take  a  census  of  the  different  re- 
ligtonS;  and  for  these  the  "New  Catholic  Rent"  was 
subscribed,  and  meetings  were  held  in  Dublin,  where 
Catholic  ^evances  were  discussed.  Aggregate  meet- 
inga  nommally  independent  of  the  association,  but 
tmlly  organizied  by  it,  were  also  held  in  different 
parishes,  and  larger  assemblies  took  the  form  of 
county  and  provincial  meetings.  Attended  by  the 
local  ^try,  Dy  the  priests,  by  friendly  Protestants, 
sometimes  Dy  O'Connell  and  Shell,  the  boldness  and 
eloquence  of  speech  used  gave  courage  to  the  Catho- 
lics and  struck  terror  into  their  foes.  Nor  was  this 
all.  The  Relief  Act  of  1793  had  conferred  the  fran- 
chise on  the  forty-ahilling  freeholders,  and  landlords, 
to  increase  their  own  political  influence,  had  largely 
created  such  freeholds.  These  freeholders  living 
in  constant  poverty,  frequently  in  arrears  of  rent, 
always  dependent  on  the  forb^utmce  of  their  land- 
lords, had  nitherto  been  driven  to  the  polls  like  cattle 
to  vote  for  that  landlords'  nominee.  A  new  spirit 
appeared  at  the  General  Election  of  1826.  Relying 
on  these  freeholders,  the  Catholic  Association  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Stewart  against  Lord  Beresford  for 
Watoford.  The  threats  emploved  by  a  powerful 
family  were  met  on  the  other  side  by  appeals  to  re- 
ligion, to  conscience,  to  the  sacredness  (X  the  voter's 
oath;  the  priests  craved  of  the  voters  to  strike  a 
blow  for  country  and  creed;  and  O'Connell  reminded 
them  that  a  B^«sford  had  caused  the  recall  of  Lord 
Fitswilliam,  that  another  flogged  Catholics  to  death 
in  1798,  and  that  wherever  the  enemies  of  Ireland 
were  gathered  together  a  Beresford  was  in  their  midst. 
The  contest  was  soon  decided  by  the  return  of  the 
Catholic  ncnninee;  and  Monaghan,  Louth,  and 
Westmeath  followed  the  lead  of  Waterford. 

Tlie  next  year  Canning  became  premier.  His 
consistent  advocacy  of  the  Catholic  claims  broiuht 
him  the  enmity  of  the  king  and  exclusion  from  office 
for  many  years.  When  he  joined  Lord  Liverpool's 
government  in  1823,  he  insisted  that  emancipation 
abould  be  an  open  question  in  the  Cabinet,  and  on 
the- Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1825  the  strange  spectacle 
was  seen  of  Feel,  the  home  secretary,  voting  on  one 
Bide  while  Canning,  the  foreign  secretary,  was.  on 
the  opposite  side.  As  premier  the  latter  was  power- 
less in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  kmg,  Init 
had  he  lived  he  might  probably  have  forced  the  king's 
hand.  He  died,  however,  in  August,  1827,  and  by  his 
death  the  Catholics  lost  one  of  their  stoutest  cham- 
pions. His  successor,  Goderich^  held  office  only  for 
a  few  months,  and  then,  earl^r  m  1828,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  became  premier,  with  Feel  as  his  leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  These  two  were  declared 
enemies  of  reform  and  emancipation,  and  instead  of 
being  willing  to.  concede  they  would  have  wished  to 
put.  down  the  .CathoUc  Association  Ijy  forc4._.  But 
auoh.  an.  under^alung  waai.one  from  whi(^  ey«i  the 


strongest  Government  mii^t  have  reooUed.  Tlie 
forty-shilling  freeholders,  effectually  protected  by 
the  "  New  Rent"  which  was  specially  levied  for  their 
benefit,  laughed  at  the  threats  of  the  landlords;  the 
Catholic  forces  organised  into  pariah  and  county 
Liberal  Clubs,  and  m  correspondence  with  the  Cath- 
olic Association  at  Dublin  as  head  club,  sought  out 
and  published  eveiy  local  grievance;  Catholic 
churchwardens  in  each  rarish  collected  subscriptions 
and  sent  the  mon^  to  Dublin,  getting  in  return  ad- 
vice in  all  their  difficulties  and  legal  assistance  whei^ 
.ever  it  was  necessary. 

So  disciplined  were  the  Catholic  masses  that 
800,000  of  them  petitioned  Parliament  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  which  were  re- 
pealed in  1828:  and  the  same  year  in  1500  parishes 
throuj^ut  Ireland  meetings  were  held  on  the  same 
day  to  petition  for  emancipation,  and  a  million  and 
a  half  CathoUc  signatures  were  obtained.  Foreign 
writers  came  to  Irehmd  to  see  for  themselves,  and 
published  in  foreign  papers  and  reviews  what  they 
saw,  and  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  England 
was  held  up  to  public  odium  because  of  her  treatment 
of  Ireland.  Across  the  Atlantic  the  Irish  element 
was  already  strong,  and  all  over  America  meetings 
were  held  to  demand  justice  for  Ireland.  At  these 
meetings  money  was  subscribed  Uberally  and  sent  to 
Irelandto  sweU  the  coffers  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, and  language  of  menace  and  defiance  was  used 
towards  England.  Yet  Wellington  and  Peel  were 
still  unyieldmg,  and  in  the  session  of  1828  the  latter 
opposed  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion  in  favour  of 
emancipation,  and  Wellington  helped  to  defeat  it 
in  the  Lords.  The  Catholic  Association  answered 
these  unfriendly  acts  by  a  resolution  to  oppose  all 
Government  candidates;  and  when  Mr.  Vesey  Fits 
Cierald,  on  being  promoted  to  the  Cabinet,  sought 
re-election  for  Cure^  a  Catholic  Association  candidate 
was  nominated  against  him.  As  no  Catholic  could 
sit  in  Parliament  if  elected,  it  was  at  first  resolved 
to  nominate  Major  Macnamara,  a  popular  Protestant 
landlord  of  Clare;  but  after  some  hesitation  he  de- 
clined the  contest.  Then  was  remembered  what 
John  Keogh  had  once  said:  "John  Bull  thinks  that 
to  grant  emancipation  would  rekindle  the  fires  o< 
Smithfield.  But  he  is  iealous  of  a  subject's  con- 
stitutional privileges,  and  if  a  Catholic  M.P.  be  de- 
barred from  taldng  his  seat  on  account  of  objection- 
i^le  oaths  he  will  nave  such  oaths  modified,  so  that 
the  constituency  shall  not  be  put  outside  the  con- 
stitution. "  In  all  this  there  was  wisdom,  and  O'Con- 
nell himself  determined  to  stand  for  ParUament  and 
issued  his  address  to  the  electors  of  Clare. 

The  historic  contest  opened  in  July.  Dr.  Doyle 
sent  O'Connell  a  letter  of  recommendation  praying 
that  the  God  of  truth  and  justice  might  prosper  him; 
Father  Tom  Maguire,  a  noted  polemic,  came  all  the 
way  from  Leitrim  to  lend  his  aid;  Jack  Lawless  came 
from  Ulster;  O'Gorman,  Mahon,  and  Steele  from 
Clare  itself  worked  with  a  will;  the  eloquent  Shell 
came  from  Dublin;  above  all  the  priests  of  Clare 
strained  every  nerve;  and  with  the  aid  of  all  these 
O'Connell  had  a  noted.triumph.  The  gentry  and  the 
larger  freeholders  were  all  with  Fits  Gerald;  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders  were  with  O'Connell,  and 
influenced  by  the  priests  bade  defiance  to  their  land- 
lords; and  the  enthusiasm  displayed  was  not  mor« 
remarkable  than  the  discipline  and  self-restraint. 
During  the  six  days  of  the  polling,  30,000  from  all 
parts  of  Clare  bivouacked  in  the  streets  of  Ennis, 
and  yet  there  was  no  disorder,  no  riot,  no  violence, 
no  drunkenness,  nothing  to  call  for  the  interference 
of  soldiers  or  police.  Even  the  blindest  could  see 
that  a  crisis  had  come.  The  Orangemen  became  res- 
tive and  aggressive.  In  compliment  to  the  reiipiing 
family  they  formed  clubs,  modelled  on  the  libera] 
clubs  of  the  Catholics,  and  in  language  of  menace 
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ptodaimed  their  determination  to  reaist  the  Catholic 
elaima  even  bv  force.  The  Catholics  were  equally 
defiant,  and  aU  the  efforts  of  O'Connell  on  the  one 
side  and  of  the  Lord  lieutenant,  the  Marquees  of 
Anglesey,  on  the  other,  were  scarcely  sufficient  to 

Erevent  Catholics  and  Orangemen  from  coming  to 
lows.  An^eeey  privately  warned  the  prime  mmi»- 
tcr  that  even  the  soldiers  were  not  to  be  rdied  on, 
leai  were  cheering  for  O'Connellj  and  Dr.  Curtis, 
an  old  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Wellui(^ion,  implored  of 
him  to  yield.  BJs  reply  was  that  if  the  Catholics 
oeaoed  to  agitate,  and  if  a  period  of  quiet  supervened, 
■omething  might  be  done|  and  when  Anglesey  ad- 
vised the  Catholics  to  oontmue  tbeit  a^tation  he  was 
instantly  removed  from  office.  Excitement  grew, 
party  passions  .were  further  inflamed,  men's  minds 
were  constantly  aratated  by  hopes  and  fears;  and  as 
the  gloomy  da,ya  m  winter  passed  and  a  new  year  was 
udiered  in.  the  conviction  was  general  that  peace 
could  not  be  maintained,  and  that  there  must  be 
oonoesnon  or  civil  war. 

At  last  Wdlington  and  Peel  surrendered.  The 
former  worked  upon  the  fears  of  the  king  and  com- 
pelled him  to  yi^d;  the  latter  managed  the  House 
of  Cmnmons  with  consummate  ability,  and  in  March 
a  CathoUo  Relief  Bill  was  introduced,  and  in  the 
following  month  passed  into  law.  Under  its  pro- 
visions Catholics  were  admitted  to  Parliament  and 
to  the  corporations;  but  they  were  still  excluded  from 
some  of  the  higher  offices,  civil  and  military,  such  as 
those  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Commander- 
in-diief  of  the  Armv,  and  Lord  Chancellor  both  in 
Eini^aad  and  Ireland;  priests  were  forbidden  to  wear 
vestments  outside  their  churches,  and  bishops  to 
asBUtaie  the  titles  of  their  dioceses;  Jesuits  were  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  and  other  reli^ous  orders  were 
to  be  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  charitable  be- 
quests. Further,  the  franchise  being  raised  to  ten 
pounds,  the  forty-diilling  freeholders  were  dis- 
utmchised;  and  the  Act  not  being  retrospective. 
O'Connell  on  coming  to  take  his  seat  was  tendered 
the  old  oath,  which  he  refused  and  then  had  to  seek 
re-election  for  Clare.  These  concessions  to  bigotry — 
they  were  sud  to  be  made  especially  to  placate  the 
king — helped  to  spoil  the  healing  effect  of  the  measure. 
The  provisions  regarding  priests  and  bishops  were 
indeed  of  Uttle  value,  and  were  either  evaded  or  de- 
apiaed:  but  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty-slulling 
frediolders  was  a  grievous  wrong;  and  the  denial  of 
Ids  seat  to  O'Connell  was  a  personal  insult,  and  was 
felt  to  be  an  insult  to  all  Ireland. 

JournaU  of  Uu  Iritk  Hmue  o!  Commoiu;  Irith  PurUammtary 
Dtbata  0781-97):  Annual  Regiiter  (1800-29):  LccKT,  HiMory 
al  Inland  in  the  Bighttentk  CtrUury  (London,  1897) ;  MiTCHau 
Bttlory  of  Inlmd  (Olaw>ir,  1889):  D'Altoh,  Hittmy  of  Inland 
(London,  1910):  Plowdbit,  HUtory  of  Ireland,  1800-1810  (Dub- 
lin, nil);  CatiUreath  Comtpondme*  (London,  1848) :  Cornuoaw 
Ctrtotpondtnet  (London,  1859) :  Inqbam,  HUtory  of  the  LtgitlaHt* 
Union  (London,  1887):  MacNeill,  How  the  Union  vat  carried 
OtxmdaB,  1887):  Oraaan't  Metnoire  (London,  1839):  QraUan'e 
Sg—di—  (London,  1822) ;  STAiraopc,  Life  s/i^  (London,  1861): 
nmkte*  Sptedut  (Dublin);  Wtsb,  Hittory  of  the  Catholic 
A—oeiatim  (London,  1829) :  Waltolb,  Hietory  of  Sngland  (Lon- 
don, 1879);  OreMle'e  Uemoin  (London,  1904);  Fitzpatbick, 
Carremmdonee  of  O'Connell  (London,  1888) :  OfConnM'e  Sptechee, 
•d.O'CoNNBLb(Oublin):SKBii„  Speeehee  (Dublin):  MacDonaob, 
Uft  of  CrComuU  (London,  1903);  Dvnlop,  Daniel  (XConnM 
O^ndon  and  New  York,  1900);  SbaW  Lepbvrb,  Peel' and 
ffOonnell  (London,  1887) ;  Lbckt,  Leadere  of  PiMic  Opinion  in 
Inland  (London,  1903):  Colcketter't  Diary  (London,  1861): 
Pbixbw,  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth  (London,  1847):  Canninf'e 
CannpamUme;  ed.  Stapucton  (London,  1887);  Cneiy  Paptn 
OUndon,  1903);  AeT*  Uemoin  (London,  1856). 

E.  A.  D' Alton. 


I  CollegM. — ^This  article  treats  of  the  vari- 
ous ooUe^  in  Rome  which  have  ixien  founded  under 
eodesiastical  auspices  and  ate  under  ecclesiastical  di- 
rection, with  the  exception  of  those  that  are  treated 
separately  under  their  respective  titles  throtuchout 
The  Cathouc  Ekctcix>pkdia.  The  word  "college" 
is  used  here  to  designate  institutions  established  and 
maintaihied  in  RtHne  for  the  education  of  ecclesias- 


tics; it  is  equivalent  lo  "seminary".  While  the 
word  mminario  is  M>plied  occasionally,  e.  g.  the 
Seminario  Romano  (S.  Apollinare),  the  majcmtv  of 
these  institutiona,  and  those  especiallv  which  have 
a  national  character,  are  known  as  "ooUeges".  The 
training  of  priests  in  general  is  described  in  the 
article  Seminary;  here  it  suffices  to  jiote  that  the 
Roman  colleges,  in  addition  to  the  obvious  advan^ 
tages  for  study  which  Rome  offers,  also  serve  in 
a  certain  measure  to  keep  up  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  world  that  spirit  of  loyal  attachment  to 
the  Holy  See  which  is  the  basis  of  unity.  With  this 
end  in  view  the  popes  have  encouraged  the  f  oimding  of 
colleges  in  which  young  men  of  the  same  nationality 
might  reside  and  at  the  same  time  profit  by  the 
opportunities  which  the  city  affords.  So  too  it  is 
siDiificant  that  withm  the  last  half  century  several 
colleges  have  developed  as  offshoots  of  the  Propaguida 
(Urban  College)  In  which  the  students  from  various 
countries  were  received  until  each  nationality  became 
numerous  enough  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  distinct 
institution.  The  o(41eges  thus  established  are  halls 
of  residence  hi  which  the  students  follow  the  usual 
seminary  exercises  of  piety,  study  in  private,  and 
review  the  subjects  treated  in  class.  In  some  colleges 
there  are  special  courses  of  instruction  (languages, 
music,  archieology  etc.),  but  the  regular  courses  in 
philosophy  and  theology  are  given  in  a  few  large 
central  institutions,  such  as  the  Propaganda,  the 
Gregorian  University,  the  Roman.  Seminary,  and  the 
Minerva,  i.  e.  the  school  of  the  Dominicans.  The 
Roman  ooUeges  are  thus  grouped  in  several  dusters, 
each  of  which  includes  a  centre  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion and  a  number  of  affiliated  institutions.  Each 
college  has  at  its  head  a  rector  designated  by  the  epis- 
copate of  the  country  to  which  the  college  belongs  and 
appointed  by  the  pope.  He  is  assisted  by  a  vice- 
rector  and  a  spiritual  director.  Discipline  is  nuun- 
tained  by  means  of  the  tximerata  system  in  which  the 
students  are  divided  into  groups  each  in  .charge  of  a 
prefect  who  is  responsible  for  the  observance  of  rule. 
Each  camera ta  occupies  its  own  section  of  the  college 
building,  has  its  own  quarters  for  recreation,  and  goes 
its  own  way  about  the  city  on  the  daily  walk  pre»; 
liribed  by  the  regulations.  Meals  and  chapel  exer^ 
cises  are  in  common  for  all  students  of  the  college, 
while  indoors,  the  student  wears  the  cassock  with  a 
broad  cincture;  outside  the  college,  the  low-crowned 
threeK»mered  clerical  hat  and  a  cloak  or  toprana  are 
added. 

The  scholastic  year  begins  in  the  first  week  of 
November  and  ends  about  the  middle  of  July.  In 
most  of  the  courses  the  lecture  system  is  followed  and 
at  stated  times  formal  disputations  are  held  in  accor- 
dance with  scholastic  methods.  The  course  of  studies, 
whether  leading  to  a  degree  or  not,  is  prescribed  and 
it  extends,  generally  speaking,  through  six  years,  two 
of  which  are  devoted  to  philosophy  and  four  to 
theology.  To  philosophy  in  the  stricter  sense  are 
added  courses  in  mathematics,  languages,  and  natural 
sciences.  Theology  includes,  besides  dogmatic  and 
moral  theology,  courses  in  lititfgy,  arclucology. 
Church  history,  canon  law  and  Scripture.  An  oral 
examination  is  held  in  the  middle  of  the  year  and  a 
written  examination  (eoncuraus)  at  the  close.  The 
usual  d^rees  (baccalaureate,  licentiate,  and  doctor- 
ate) are  conferred  in  philosophy,  theology,  and  canon 
law;  since  1909  degrees  in  Sacred  Scripture  are  con- 
ferred upon  students  who  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
Biblical  Institute.  Each  college  spends  the  summer 
vacation  at  its  viUeaiatura  or  country  house  located 
outside  the  city  and  generally  in  or  near  one  of  the 
numerous  towns  on  the  slopes  of  the  neighbouring  hills. 
Student  life  in  the  "villa"  is  quite  similar  to  the 
routine  of  the  academic  year  in  regard  to  discipline  and 
religious  exercises:  but  a  larger  allowaaoe  is  made  for 
recreation  and  lor  occasional  trips  throu^  the 
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Burrouiidiiu;  country. '  And  while  each  student  has 
more  time  tor  reading  along  lines  of  his  own  choice,  he 
is  required  to  give  some  portion  of  each  day  to  the 
subjects  explained  in  the  class-room  during  the  year. 

What  has  been  said  outlines  fairly  well  the  work  of 
the  Roman  colleges.  In  matters  of  detail  some 
variations  will  be  fotmd,  and  these  are  due  chiefly  to 
natural  characteristics  or  to  the  spedal  purpose  for 
which  the  college  was  establish^. 

'  Auio  CoiiUioio  Capranicensb  (Capranica). — ^Thia 
is  the  oldest  Roman  coll^,  founded  in  1417  by 
Cardinal  Domenico  Cq>ranica  in  his  own  palace  for 
31  young  clerics,  who  received  an  education  suitable 
for  the  formation  of  good  priests.  Capranica  himself 
drew  up  th&i  rules  and  presented  the  college  with  his 
own  libraiy,  the  more  valuable  portion  of  which  was 
later  transferred  ib  the  Vatican.  The  cardinal's 
brother,  Angelo,  erected  opposite  his  own  palace  a 
suitable  house  for  the  students.  When  tne  Con- 
stable de  Bourbon  laid  siege  to  Rome  in  1527  the  Ca- 

franica  students  were  among  the  few  defenders  of  the 
'orta  di  S.  Spirito,  and  all  of  them  with  ^eir  rector 
fell  at  the  breach.  The  rector  according  to  the  uni- 
versity custom  of  those  days  was  elected  by  the  stu- 
dente  and  was  always  one  of  themselves.  Alexander 
VII  decided  that  the  rector  should  be  appointed  by  the 
protectors  of  the  college.  After  the  Revolution  the 
college  was  re-established  in  1807;  the  number  of  free 
ptudents  was  reduced  to  13,  but  paying  students  were 
admitted.  Those  entering  must  have  completed  their 
seventeenth  year;  they  attend  the  lectures  at  the 
Gregorian  Univendty.  The  coUege  counts  among  its 
graduates  many  cardinals  and  biaiops;  not  a  few  of 
the  students  have  passed  into  the  diplomatic  service. 
The  country  seat  is  a  villa  at  Monte  Mario. 

Sbminabio  RoifANO. — ^Hardly  had  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  its  23d  session  decreed  the  establishment  of 
diocesan  seminaries,  when  Pius  IV  decided  to  set  a 
good  example,  and  on  1  Feb.,  1565,  the  seminary  was 
solemnly  opened  with  60  students.  The  rules  were 
drawn  up  by  P.  Lainez,  General  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  to  this  order  Pius  IV  entrusted  the  man- 
agement of  the  college.  \Jp  to  1773  the  students  at- 
toided  the  lectures  in  the  Colle^o  Romano;  the  resi- 
dence was  changed  several  times  before  1608.  when 
they  settled  in  the  Palazzo  Borromeo  in  the  Via  del 
Seminario  (now  the  Gregorian  University).  A  coun- 
try seat  was  erected  for  the  students  in  a  portion  of 
the  baths  of  Caravalla.  Each  year,  at  Pentecost,  a 
student  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
papal  chapel.  In  1773  the  seminary  was  installed  in 
the  Collegio  Romano  of  the  Jesuits.  After  the 
changes  in  1798  the  number  of  tiie°  students,  gener- 
ally about  100,  was  reduced  to  9.  Pius  VII  restored 
the  seminary  which  continued  to  occupy  the  Collegio 
Romano  until  1824,  when  Leo  XII  gave  back  t£is 
building  to  the  Jesuits  and  transferred  the  seminary 
to  S.  Apollinare,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Collegio 
Germamco;  the  seminary,  however,  retained  its  own 
schools  comprising  a  classical  course,  and  a  faculty  of 
philosophy  and  theology,  to  which  in  1866  a  course 
of  canon  law  was  addeoT  The  direction  of  the  semi- 
nary and,  as  a  rule,  the  chairs  were  reserved  to  the  secu- 
lar cler^.  After  the  departure  of  the  Jesuits  in  1848 
the  semmaiy  again  removed  to  the  Collegio  Romano. 
In  the  seminary  there  are  30  free  places  for  students 
belonging  to  Rome;  the  remaining  students,  who 
may  oe  from  other  dioceses,  pay  a  small  pension. 
The  CoUe^o  Cerasoli  with  four  burses  for  students 
of  the  Diocese  of  Bergamo  endowed  by  Cardinal  Cer- 
asoli, is  connected  with  the  seminary.  The  students 
take  part  in  the  ceremonies  in  the  church  of  the  Se- 
minano  Fio.  Their  cassock  is  violet.  The  seminary 
possesses  an  excellent  library.  At  the  present  time, 
Dy  order  of  Pius  X,  a  new  bmlding  for  the  seminary  is 
in  process  of  construction  near  tao  Lateran  Baahca. 
The  sdioob  of  the  seminary  are  attended  by  students 


from  other  oo&eges  and  rdigiotis  communities.  Gm- 
mry  XV,  Clement  IX,  Innocent  XIII,  and  Clement 
XII  were  educated  in  this  seminary. 

Skminakio  Pio,  also  situated  in  the  Palasso  di  S. 
Apollinare^  was  founded  in  1853  by  Kus  DC  for  the 
dioceses  of^  the  Pontifical  States.  Each  diocese  is  en- 
titled to  send  a  student  who  has  completed  his  human- 
ities; Sinigaglia  may  send  two;  the  number  of  pujnls , 
is  limited  to  62.  All  must  spend  nine  years  m  the 
study  of  philosophy,  theology,  canon  law,  and  liter- 
ature; they  are  supported  by  the  revenues  ct  the  sem- 
inary and  are  distinguished  by  their  violet  sash.  The 
semmary  has  a  villa  outside  the  Porta  Porteoe.  The 
students  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  return  to  their 
dioceses  on  the  completion  of  their  studies. 

Seminario  Vaticano,  founded  in  1636  by  Urbaa 

VIII  for  the  convenience  of  the  clerics  serving  in  the 
Vatican  Basilica  (St.  Peter's).  Its  government  was 
entrusted  to  the  Vatican  Chapter  which  appointed  the 
rector.  Shortiy  afterward  a  09urBe  of  grammar  and, 
somewhat  later,  courses  of  phdoeophy  and  theology 
were  added.  Paying  students  were  also  admittM. 
In  1730  the  seminary  was  transferred  from  the  Piazza 
Rusticucci  to  its  present  location  behind  the  apse  of 
St.  Peter's.  From  1797  till  1805  it  remained  dosed; 
on  its  reopening  only  6  free  students  could  be  reoeivedL 
but  the  numbor  rose  to  30  or  40.  After  the  evmts  « 
1870  the  seminary  dwindled.  Leo  XIII  endeavoured 
to  restore  it,  reestablishing  the  former  courses  and 
granting  it  a  cotmti^  residence  in  the  Sabine  hills. 
In  1897  it  was  authorised  to  confer  degrees.  In  1905 
Pius  X  suppressed  the  faculties  of  philosophy  and 
theology,  tne  students  of  the  former  subject  gom^  to 
S.  Apolhnare,  and  of  the  latter  to  the  Gregorian. 
They  wear  a  purple  cassock  witii  the  pontificu  cbat- 
of-arms  on  the  end  of  their  sash. 

Skiunario  DEI  SS.  PiBTRO  E  Paolo,  established  in 
1867  by  Pietro  Avanzani,  a  secular  pnest,  to  prepare 
young  secular  priests  for  the  foreign  missions.  Pius 

IX  approved  it  in  1874  and  had  a  college  erected,  but 
this  was  later  pulled  down  and  since  vben  the  semi- 
naiy  has  changed  its  location  several  times;  at  present 
it  is  in  the  Annenian  College.  Hie  studients  follow 
the  courses  at  the  Propaganda;  at  home  they  have 
lectures  on  foreign  languages,  including  Oiinese. 
They  number  12.  The  college  has  a  country  residence 
at  Montopoli  in  the  Sabine  nills.  On  finishing  thdr 
studies  the  students  go  to  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of 
Southern  Shen-si  or  to  Lower  California. 

SByiNARIO  LOMBARDO  DEI  SS.  AUBROOIO  B  CaRLO, 

founded  in  1854  chiefly  through  the  gen^osity  of 
Cardinal  Borromeo  and  Duke  Scotti  of  Milan,  was 
located  in  the  palace  of  the  confraternity  of  S.  Carlo 
al  Gorao.  Owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  its  revenues 
it  remained  closed  from  1869  to  1878.  Leo  XIII  al- 
lowed the  other  bishops  of  Upper  Italy  as  well  as  of 
Modena,  Parma,  aild  Placenta  to  send  their  subjects 
who,  numbering  over  60,  pay  for  th«r  maintenance 
and  follow  the  lectures  at  the  Gregorian  University; 
not  a  few  of  these  students  are  already  priests  when 
they  enter  the  seminary.  They  may  be  known  by 
their  black  sashes  with  red  borders.  Since  1888  the 
seminary  has  had  its  own  reridence  in  the  Prati  di 
Castello. 

CoLLEQio  GsRMAinco-UNQARico,  after  the  CoUepo 
Capranica,  the  oldest  college  in  Rome.  The  imti- 
ative  towards  its  foundation  was  taken  by  Cardinal 
Giovanni  Morone  and  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  and  by 
the  energetic  labour  of  the  saint  the  plan  was  carried 
into  effect.  Julius  III  approved  of  the  idea  and 
promised  his  aid,  but  for  a  long  time  the  college  had 
to  struggle  against  financial  difficulties.  The  first 
students  were  received  in  November,  1552.  The  ad- 
ministration was  confided  to  a  committee  of  six  car- 
dinal protectors,  who  decided  that  the  collegians 
should  wear  a  red  cassock,  in  consequence  of  which 
th^  have  since  been  popularly  known  aa  the  gauiberi 
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ooM  (boiled  lobstera).  During  the  first  year  the 
higher  courses  were  nven  in  the  college  itself;  but  in 
the  autumn  of  1553  St.  Ignatius  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  schools  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  the 
Collei^o  Romano  of  his  Society .  He  also  4rew  up  the 
first  rules  for  the  collie,  which  served  as  models  for 
dmilar  institutions.  During  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
IV  the  financial  conditions  became  such  that  the  stu- 
dents had  to  be  distributed  among  the  various  col- 
leges of  the  Society  in  Itdy.  To  place  the  institution 
on  a  firmer  basis  it  was  decide  to  admit  paying 
boarders  regardless  of  their  nationality^  and  without 
the  obligation  of  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  state; 
German  clerics  to  the  number  of  20  or  more  were  re- 
ceived free  and  formed  a  separate  body.  In  a  short 
time  200  boarding  students,  all  belongingto  the  flower 
ol  European  nobility,  were  received.  This  state  of 
aSairs  lasted  till  1573.  Under  Hus  V,  who  had 
placed  20  of  his  nephews  in  the  college,  there  was  some 
idea  of  suppressing  the  camerata  of  tne  poveri  tedesehi. 
Gregory  AIII,  however,  may  be  considered  the  real 
founder  of  the  college.  He  transferred  the  secular 
department  to  the  Seminario  Romano,  and  endowed 
the  college  with  the  Abbey  of  8.  Saba  all'  Aventino 
and  all  its  possessions,  both  on  the  Via  Portuense.and 
on  the  Lake  of  Bracciano;  moreover  he  incorporated 
with  it  the  Abbeys  of  Fonte  Avellana  in  the  Marches, 
S.  Cristina,  and  Lodivecchio  in  Lombardy.  The  new 
rector,  P.  Lauretano,  drew  up  another  set  of  regula- 
tions. 

The  college  had  already  changed  its  location  five 
times.  In  1674  Gregory  XIII  assigned  it  the  Palace 
of  S.  Apollinare  and  in  1575  gave  it  charge  of  the  sei^ 
vices  in  the  adjoining  church.  The  splendour  and 
majesty  of  the  functions  as  well  as  the  music  executed 
by  the  students  under  the  direction  of  the  Spaniard 
Ludovico  da  Vittoria  and  other  celebrated  masters 
(Stabile,  Orgas,  Carissimi,  Pittoni,  and  others)  con- 
stantly drew  large  crowds  to  the  cnurch.  Too  much 
attention  indeed  was  given  to  music  under  P.  Laure- 
tano, so  that  regulations  had  to  be  made  at  various 
times  to  prevent  the  studies  from  suflfering.  'The 
courses  were  still  ^ven  in  the  Collegio  Romano;  but 
when  Bellannine  terminated  his  lectures  on  contro- 
verqr,  a  chair  for  this  important  branch  of  learning 
was  established  in  the  Collegio  Germanico  and  some- 
what later  a  chtur  of  canon  law.  As  a  special  mark 
of  his  favour,  Gregory  XIII  ordered  that  each  year  on 
the  Feast  of  All  Sunta  a  student  of  the  college  should 
deliver  a  pan^yrio  in  presence  of  the  pope.  Mean- 
while in  1578  the  Collegio  Unc^erese  had  been  founded 
tiuough  the  efforts  of  another  Jesuit,  P.  Siinttf  who 
obtained  for  it  liie  church  and  convent  of  S.  Stefano 
Rotondo  on  the  Cslian  Hill,  and  of  S.  Stefanino  be- 
hind the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  the  former  belonging  to 
the  Hungarian  Pauline  monks,  and  the  latter  to  the 
Hungarian  pilgrims'  hospice.  In  1580  the  union  of 
the  two  colleges  was  decreed,  a  step  which  at  first  gave 
rise  to  diflSculties.  The  students  generally  numbered 
about  100,  sometimes,  however,  there  were  but  54,  at 
other  times  as  many  as  150.  During  the  seventeenth 
oentuzy  several  changes  occurred,  m  particular  the 
new  form  of  oath  exacted  from  all  the  students  of  for- 
eign colleges.  Mention  must  be  made  of  the  work  of 
P.  Galeno,tbe  business  manager  who  succeeded  in  con- 
solidating the  finances  of  the  college  so  as  to  raise  the 
revenue  to  25,000  scudi  per  annum.  A  country  resi- 
dence vjas  acquired  at  Parioli.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  collie  became  gradually  more  aristocratic. 
Benedict  XIv  performed  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
corner  stone  of  the  new  church  of  S.  Apollinare  in 
1742,  on  the  completion  of  which  a  new  Palace  of  S. 
Apollinare  was  erectwi.  At  the  suppression  of  the  So- 
ciety (1773)  the  direction  was  entrusted  to  secular 
priests;  lectures  were  delivwed  in  the  college  itself, 
and  the  professors  were  Dominicans.  Discipline  and 
atudies  deoUned  rapidly.   Moreover,  Joseph  II  se- 


questrated the  property  atuated  in  Lombardy  and 
forbade  his  subjects  to  attend  the  college.  The  build- 
ings, however,  were  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
piilace  opposite  to  S.  Agoetino. 

.On  the  proclamation  of  the  Roman  Republic  the 
property  of  the  foreign  national  colleges  was  declared 
escheated  to  the  Government  and  was  sold  for  an 
absurdly  small  sum.  On  that  occasion  the  library 
and  the  precious  archives  of  sacred  music  possessed  by 
the  coUege  were  scattered.  Pius  VII  restored  what- 
ever remained  unsold  and  ordered  the  rest  to  be  re- 
purchased as  far  as  possible.  In  the  first  years  the 
revenues  were  employed  to  pay  off  the  debts  con- 
tracted  in  this  repurchase.  In  1824  the  palace  of  S. 
Apollinare  as  well  as  the  villa  at  Parioli  was  reunited 
to  the  Seminario  Romano.  The  first  students  were 
received  in  1818  and  lived  in  the  professed  house  of 
the  Jesuits  at  the  Gesii,  and  there  the  college  re- 
mained till  1851.  From  that  time  the  administration 
was  entrusted  to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  who  ap- 
pointed the  rector  and  other  fathers  in  charge  of  the 
college.  In  1845  the  estate  of  S.  Pastore  near  Zaga- 
rolo  was  acquired.  In  1851  the  residence  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Palazzo  Borromeo  in  the  Via  del  Semi- 
nario where  it  remained  till  1886.  In  1873  when  the 
Collegio  Romano  was  taken  away  from  the  Jesuits, 
the  Collegio  Germanico  found  a  home  in  the  Grego- 
rian University.  In  1886  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
having  more  extensive  quarters,  the  Collegio  Ger- 
manico was  transferred  to  the  Hotel  Costanii  in  the 
Via  S.  Nicola  da  Tolentino.  The  college  receives  Ger- 
man.students  from  the  old  German  Empire  and  from 
Hungary;  places  are  free,  but  there  are  some  stu- 
dents who  pay  (cf.  Steinhuber,  "Geschichte  des  Col- 
legium Germanicum-Hungaricum  in  Rom",  Frei- 
burg, 1806;  Hettinger,  "Aus  Welt  und  Kirche,"  I, 
Frefturg,  1897). 

CoLLEQio  Tbctonico  di  S.  Maria  dell'  Anima. — 
In  1399  Theodoric  of  Niem  foimded  a  hospice  for  Ger- 
man pilgrims.  A  confraternity  in  aid  of  the  suffering 
souls  in  purgatory  was  soon  after  formed,  and  in  1499 
the  first  stone  of  the  beautiful  church  was  laid,  near 
the  Church  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace.  In  1859  this  pia 
opera  was  reorganized;  a  college  of  chapluns  to  offi- 
ciate in  the  church  was  established;  the  chaplains 
were  to  remun  only  two  or  at  the  most  three  years, 
and  at  the  same  time  were  to  continue  their  studies. 
They  devote  themselves  chiefly  to  canon  law  with  a 
view  to  employing  their  knowledge  in  the  service  of 
their  respective  dioceses;  and  they  receive  living  and 
tuition  gratis.  Other  priests  also  are  admitteawho 
oome  to  Rome  at  their  own  expense  for  the  puipose 
of  study.  At  present  there  are  8  chaplains  and  about 
10  other  priests  residing  there.  The  college  continues 
to  assist  poor  Germans  who  come  to  Rome,  either  to 
visit  the  holy  places  or  in  search  of  occupation. 

Collegio  Teutonico  del  Campo  Santo,  estab- 
lished in  1876  to  receive  priests  belonging  to  the  Ger- 
man Empire  or  German  provinces  of  Austria,  who  re- 
main  there  for  two  or,  at  the  most,  three  years  pursuing 
their  studies  and  officiating  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
della  Piet&  near  St.  Peter's.  The  revenues  of  the 
Campo  Santo  and  the  chaplaincies  that  have  been 
founded  help  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  chaplains. 
Other  priests  may  be  received  as  boarders.  As  a  rule, 
tiie  chaplains  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  Chris- 
tian archseology  or  Chureh  history;  they  publish  a 
quarterlv  review,  the  "RSmische  Quartalschrift  ftkr 
oniistlicnearoh&eologieandKircheiu^eschichte''.  The 
site  of  ttie  Campo  Santo  dei  Tedescm  goes  back  to  the 
days  of  Charlemagne  and  was  then  called  the  Schola 
Francorum.  In  the  course  of  time  the  German  resi- 
dents in  Rome  were  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Schola, 
then  called  S.  Salvatore  in  Turri.  In  1454  a  confra- 
ternity was  established,  and  in  addition  the  guilds  of 
German  bakers  and  cobblers  had  their  quarters  there. 
In  1876  owing  to  the  altered  conditions  of  modem 
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times  the  institute  was  put  to  its  present  purpose  (cf. 
de  Waal,  "Der  Campo  Santo  der  Deutschen  zu  Rom  ". 
Freiburg,  1897.) 

Ck>LLBQio  PoNnnao  Gbboo  CTbii  Greek  Pon- 
TtFiCAL  Collboe)  IS  also  a  foundation  of  Gregory 
XIII,  who  established  it  to  receive  young  Greeks  b«s- 
lonrang  to  any  nation  in  which  the  Greek  Rite  was 
used,  and  consequently  for  Greek  refugees  in  Italy  as 
well  as  the  Ruutenians  and  Malchites  of  Egypt  and 
^^ria.  These  young  men  had  to  study  the  sacred 
sdences,  in  order  to  spread  later  sacred  and  profane 
learning  among  their  fellow-countrymen  and  facilitate 
the  leumon  of  the  schismatical  Churches.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Ck>llege  and  Church  of  S.  Atanasio, 
joined  by  a  bridge  over  the  Via  dei  Greci,  was  begun 
at  once.  The  same  year  (1577)  the  first  students  ar- 
rived, and  until  the  completion  of  the  college  were 
housed  elsewhere.  Gregoiy  XIII  endowed  the  college. 
The  direction  was  entrusted  to  five  cardinal  protectors ; 
the  rector  was  selected  at  first  either  from  the  secu- 
lar clergy  or  from  the  r^ulars.  Under  Sixtus  V,  but 
for  the  energetic  resistance  of  Cardinal  di  S.  Severina, 
this  promising  college  would  have  been  suppressed. 
Gregory  XIV  on  the  suggestion  of  the  learned  Pietro 
Arendius,  a  former  student  of  the  collef^e,  entrusted 
the  direction  to  the  Jesuits  (1591),  who  mtroduced  a 
new  method  of  government  and  a  new  disdplinary 
spirit.  Within  a  short  time  the  number  of  collegians 
rose  to  56;  some  paying  students  were  admitted  as 
boarders.  Studies  were  pursued  in  the  college  itself; 
some  of  the  professors  were  Jesuits,  some  secular 
priests,  aad  some  laymen. 

In  1602  when  Cardinal  Giustiniani  became  cardinal 
protector,  so  many  changes  were  introduced  that  the 
Jesuits  withdrew  from  the  care  of  the  college  which 
was  entrusted  first  to  the  Somaschians  and  then  to  the 
Dominicans;  but  in  1622,  at  the  request  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  Jesuits  returned.  Urban  VIII  ordered  all 
the  alumni  to  bind  themselves  bv  oath  to  remain  in 
the  Greek  Rite,  and  this  applied  to  Latins  who  en- 
tered the  college  surreptitiously;  the  regulation,  how- 
ever, was  frequently  disregarded  in  the  eighteenth 
oentuiy.  After  1773  secular  priests  took  charge.  The 
college  was  closed  during  the  Revolution  and  not  re- 
opened till  1849;  in  the  meantime  the  Greeks  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  College  of  the  Propagimda.  The  direc- 
tion was  entrusted  first  to  secular  priests,  then  to  the 
Resurrectionists  (1886),  and  finally  to  the  Jesuits 
(1889).  In  1897  Leo  XIII  reorganized  the  college. 
Owing  to  the  generosity  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
to  the  Ruthenian  episcopacy  a  college  was  provided 
especially  for  the  Ruthenians,  while  the  Rumanians 
were  sent  to  the  College  of  the  Propaganda.  The  di- 
rection of  the  College  of  S.  Atanasio  was  entrusted  to 
the  Benedictines,  who  adopted  the  Greek  Rite.  The 
students  perform  the  sacred  functions  of  their  rite 
with  the  greatest  posable  splendour  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Atanasio.  Formerly  the  Latin  Rite  also  was  cele- 
brated in  the  church,  but  Leo  XIII  reserved  it  en- 
tirely for  the  Greek  Rite.  The  students  are  all  main- 
tained gratuitiously  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  college. 
They  number  about  30  to  35  and  follow  courses  in  ttie 
Propaganda,  besides  havinglectures  at  home  in  Greek 
language  and  literature.  They  wear  a  blue  cassock 
with  a  red  sash,  and  an  Oriental  cloak  with  large 
sleeves  (cf.  De  Meester,  "Le  College  Pontifical  Greo 
de  Rome",  Rome,  1910). 

Pontificio-Rdteno  0>LiiEaio  (The  Ruthenian 
Pontifical  Collboe),  was  founded,  as  said  above,  in 
1897,  and  the  Church  of  SS.  Sergio  e  Bacco  was  as- 
signed to  it.  At  first  it  was  in  daarge  of  the  Jesuits 
but  some  years  later  it  was  entrusted  to  the  Ruthenian 
Basilian  monks.  There  are  about  20  students,  who 
arc  supported  partly  by  the  Ruthenian  t>iBhops  and 
partly  by  paying  a  small  fee.  They  foMbw  tne  lec- 
tures at  the  Propaganda,  and  wear  a  blue  cassock 
and  soprano  (cloak)  with  a  yellow  sash. 


GoLLBOio  Inoubbb  (Venbrabiud  CoLueonni  Airo- 
lobuh).   See  Enoubb  Colleqe,  The,  in  Romb. 

CoLLEOio  Bbda  is  united  to  the  English  College 
and  intended  for  converted  Anglican  clergymen  wip- 
ing to  prepare  for  the  priesthood.  It  was  founded  in 
1852  by  Pius  IX:  and  increased  under  Leo  XIII. 
Cardinal  Howard  bequeathed  to  the  two  colleges  tus 
valuable  library.  The  country  seat  of  the  two  col- 
leges is  at  Monte  Porzio. 

Cou^Gio  SooozBSB  (Thb  Sooib  Collbob),  estab- 
lished in  1600  bv  Clement  VIII  for  the  education  <rf 
Scottish  priests  for  the  preservation  of  Catholicism  m 
their  Fstneriand;  it  was  assigned  the  revenues  of  the 
old  Scots  hospice,  which  were  increased  by  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  pope  and  other  ben^actors.  In  1604 
the  college  was  transferred  to  its  present  situation  and 
in  1649  the  Countess  of  Huntley  constructed  a  churdi 
dedicated  to  Saint  Andrew  and  Saint  Margaret, 
Queen  of  Scotland.  From  1615  till  1773  it  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  The  students,  number- 
ing about  20,  are  supported  partly  bv  the  revenues  of 
the  college  and  partly^by  the  Scottisn  bishops  and  by 
their  own  money.  They  attend  the  Gregorian  Um- 
vermty  and  have  a  villa  at  Marino.  Thev  wear  a  pur- 
ple cassock,  with  a  crimson  sash  and  black  soprano. 

Collboio  Iblandbsb. — See  Ibibh  Collbob,  in 

ROMB. 

Collboio  Ubbano  di  Pbopaoanda  (Thb  Ubbah 
Colleob). — The  foundation  of  this  college  is  due  to 
the  seal  of  P.  Ghislieri,  a  Tlieatine,  and  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mgr.  G.  Batta  Vives,  a  SpEudiud,  consiutor 
of  the  Sacred  CJongregation  of  the  Propaganda,  tiien 
established  by  Grejgory  XV.  Urban  VIII  approved 
of  the  plan  of  erectmg  a  college  for  the  evangelisation 
of  the  East  and  enlarged  the  palace  gyen  by  Mgr 
Vives;  and  under  Alexander  VII  the  Church  of  the 
Three  Magj  was  added.  Vives  establidied  in  addi- 
tion six  free  scholarships;  foimdations  were  nude  by 
other  pontiffs  and  prelates,  especially  by  Innocent  XII, 
Clement  XII,  and  the  brother  of  Urban  VIII,  Car- 
dinal Antonio  Barberini.  The  college  depends  on  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propa^nda,  which  ap- 
points the  rector,  who  at  first  was  a  Theatine  but  for 
centuries  has  always  been  a  secular  prelate,  who  is  the 
parish  priest  of  ul  who  live  in  tne  Palace  of  the 
Propaganda;  there  are  also  a  vice-rector,  a  bursar, 
and  an  assistant.  Alexander  VII  impoeea  on  ail  the 
students  an  oa,ih  binding  them  to  remain  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Propaganda,  not  to  enter  a  reli^ous 
order  without  special  permission,  and  to  return  after 
ordination  to  the  priesthood  to  tneir  dioceses  or  prov- 
inces to  enga^  in  the  sacred  ministry,  and  to  send 
each  year  u  m  Europe,  or  every  second  year  other- 
wise, a  report  of  their  apostolic  woik.  Students  are 
recommended  by  the  bishops  subject  to  the  Propa- 
ganda, and  the  governing  body  select  the  students  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  vacancies,  the  places  dways 
being  tne.  In  1798  the  college  was  closed;  some  <A 
the  students  were  received  by  the  Lasarists  at  Mon- 
tecitorio.  This  lasted  till  1809  when  all  that  remained 
of  the  college  was  suppressed.  In  1814  some  of  the 
Propaganda  students  were  again  reodved  by  the  Lai- 
arists,  and  in  1817  the  college  was  reopened.  From 
1836  till  1848  it  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  number  of  students  is  about  120.  From  tbn 
foundation  of  the  college  there  have  been  courses  *of 
classics,  philosophy,  and  theolo^,  in  which  academic 
degrees  are  granted.  The  classicial  course  lasts  four 
years;  the  course  of  philosophv,  including  physics,  and 
chemistry,  and  the  nistory  of  philosophy,  two  years; 
the  course  of  theology,  four  years.  On  the  feast  of  the 
Epiphany  the  schoon  hold  a  solemn  academy  in  vari- 
ous languages.  The  college  possesses  a  valuable  U- 
braiy.  In  addition  to  the  many  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries among  the  past  students  there  were  four 
mar^ns:  the^el^an  Jacques  Foelech  (1643);  Pietro 
Ce«y  (1680,  in  Ethiopia);  the  Armenian  Melohior 
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Tasbas  (1716,  at  Gonstantmople);  Nicholas  Bo80»- 
vich  (1731). 

CoLLEoio  DEI  Maboniti  (The  Mabonitb  Col- 
IjBqe),  founded  by  Gregory  XIII,  had  its  first  site  near 
the  Church  of  S.  Maria  della  Ficoccia  near  the  Piazxa 
di  Trevi .  It  was  richly  endowed  by  Sixtus  V  and  Car- 
dinal Antonio  Caraff%  and  also  by  other  popes,  and 
was  entrusted  to  the  Jesuits;  the  pupils  attended  the 
Gr^rian  University.  During  the  Revolution  of 
1798  the  College  was  suppressed,  and  the  Maronites 
who  wished  to  study  at  Rome  went  to  the  CoUe^o 
Urbano.  In  1893  Mgr.  Khayat,  the  Maronite 
Patriarch,  obtained  the  restoration  6f  the  college 
from  Leo  XIII.  The  Holy  See  gave  part  of  the  funds, 
the  remtunder  was  collected  in  France,  and  in  1894 
the  new  college  was  inaugurated.  In  1904  it  acquired 
its  own  residence,  and  Is  now  under  the  charge  of 
Maronite  secular  priests.  Tlie  students  numba«d  8 
at  the  beginning,  there  are  now  19;  the  greatest 
number  that  can  be  received  is  24. 

CoUiBoio  Bbloa  (The  Belgian  College),  estab- 
lished in  1844  through  the  initioitive  of  Mgr  Aerts. 
aided  by  the  nuncio  ri  Belgium,  then  Mgr.  Pecci,  ana 
by  the  Belnan  bishops.  At  first  it  was  located  in  the 
home  of  Mgr  Aerts,  rector  of  the  Belgian  national 
Church  of  8.  Giuliano.  In  1845  the  ancient  monas- 
tery of  Gioacchino  ed  Anna  at  the  Quattro  Fontane 
was  purchased.  The  Belgian  episcopate  supports  the 
students  and  proposes  the  president.  The  students, 
20  and  more  in  number,  attend  the  Gregorian;  their 
dress  is  distinguished  by  two  red  stripes  at  the  ends  of 
the  sash. 

COLLBOIO  OEOU  StaTI  UNITI  dell'  AlfBRICA  DEL 

NoRD.   See  American  College,  The,  in  Rome. 

CoLLBQio  Pio  Latino- Amkbicano.— See  Ajusrican 
GouAGE,  The  Soijth,  in  Roice. 

CoLLROio  PoLACCO  (The  FoLiaH  College). — In 
1583,  St.  Philip  Neri,  and  in  about  1600,  King  John 
Caaimir  had  be^un  the  foundation  of  a  college  for 
Poles,  but  their  institute  was  short-lived.  In  1866  a 
college  was  finally  opened  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Con^n^ation  of  the  Resurrection,  which  raised  the 
first  funds  to  which  Princess  Odescalchi,  Pius  IX,  and 
others  contributed  later.  In  1878  the  coU^  was 
transferred  to  its  present  location,  the  former  Mar- 
onite College,  and  the  adjoining  church  was  dedicated 
to  St.  John  Cantius.  The  students,  some  of  whom 
pay  a  small  pension,  number  30  and  are  distinguished 
by  their  green  sashes;  they  attetid  the  lectures  in  the 
Gregorian.  The  college  is  under  the  care  of  the  Res- 
uirectionists  and  pooocnaca  a  villa  at  Albano. 

CoLLBOio  Illirico  (Thx  Illtbian  Couage),  es- 
tablished in  1863  by  Pius  IX  to  prepare  priests  for 
Dalmatia,  Croatia^  Bosnia,  and  Slavonia,  and  was  lo- 
cated in  the  lUynan  hospice  near  the  Church  at  S. 
Girolamo  degli  Schiavonij  but  after  a  few  years  no 
more  students  were  received.  In  1900,  Leo  XIII 
reorKaniied  the  Illyrian  hoq>ice  and  decided  to  form 
a  coUege  of  priests  of  the  above-mentioned  provinces. 
nbo  would  attend  to  the  services  in  the  church  ana 
at  the  same  time  pursue  ecclesiastical  studies. 

Sbminabio  Francese  (The  French  Seminabt). 
— ^The  French  bishops  at  the  Council  of  La  Rochelle 
(1853)  petitioned  Pius  IX  to  approve  of  their  plan  of 
founding  a  French  Seminary  in  Rome  for  the  special 
purpose  of  training  a  body  of  priests  strongly  attached 
to  tne  Holv  See  and  pre^tfed  to  coimteract  the  influ- 
ence of  GaUican  ideas.  The  seminary  was  opened  the 
same  year  with  12  students  tmder  the  direction  of  P. 
Lamurien  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  order  still  directs  it,  whik  the  students  attend 
the  lectures  at  the  Gregorian.  The  students  are  in 
part  priests  who  wish  to  perfect  their  knowledge,  and 
partly  seminarists  preparing  for  the  priesthood.  The 
seminary  is  located  in  the  Via  del  Seminario;  its  first 
site  was  the  old  Irish  College  near  the  Trajan  Forum. 
In  1856  Piiu  IX  assigned  to  tiie  seminaiy  the  Church 


of  S.  Chiara  with  the  adjoining  Poor  Clare  convent, 
founded  in  1560  by  St.  Charles  Borromeo  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Baths  of  Agrippa.  The  church  was  rebuilt  on 
the  plan  of  Notre-Dame-des-Victoires  in  Parisj  in 
1883  the  monasteiy  was  entirelv  remodelled  to  suit  its 
present  purpose.  Leo  XIII  oieclared  it  a  pontifical 
seminary  in  1902.  The  students  pay  a  penmon, 
though  m  some  cases  it  is  paid  from  the  funds  of  their 
diocese;  studento  not  belonging  to  France  are  also  ad- 
mitted. The  seminarists  generally  number  between 
100  and  120  (cf.  Eschbach,  "Le  s^minaire  pontifical 
frahQais  de  Rome",  Rome,  1903). 

CoLLBOIO  DEI  CaPPELLANI  DI  S.  LTTIGI  DEI  FRAN- 
CES!.— This  is  another  French  institution.  The 
church  dating  from  1496  served  as  a  parish  for  the 
French  residents  at  Rome.  In  1840  on  the  proposal 
of  Cardinal  Bonnechose  the  parish  was  suppressed 
and  the  revenue  ^plied  to  create  ch^laincies  for 
young  students,  French  priests,  who  wished  to  spe- 
cialize at  Rome  m  canon  law,  archseology,  or  eccleeiasti- 
cal  history.  Until  1906  the  chapliuns  published  the 
' '  Annales  de  St.  Louis  des  Frangais  " ,  devoted  specially 
to  history.  After  the  decease  of  Mgr  Caddne,  they 
imdertook  the  continuation  of  the  "Analecta  Eccle- 
aastica"  containing  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  See,  as  well 
as  moral  and  canomcal  dissertations. 

Collegio  Boemo  (The  Bohemian  College),  estab- 
lished in  1884  parUy  with  the  revenues  of  the  an<»a>t 
Bohemian  hospice  founded  by  Emperor  Charles  IV, 
and  with  oontnbutions  of  Leo  AlII  and  the  Bohemian 
bishops.  The  site  was  transferred  several  times,  but 
in  1888  the  old  monasteiv  of  S.  Francesca  Romana  in 
the  Via  Sistina  was  purchased.  The  rector  is  alwra 
one  of  the  professors  in  the  Propaganda,  which  tne 
students  attend.  They  number  from  24  to  28  and 
are  distinguished  by  their  black  sashes  with  two  yel- 
low stripes  at  the  extremities.  They  have  a  villa  at 
Trevi  in  Umbria. 

Collegio  Armbno  (Thb  Armenian  College). — 
Gregoty  XIII  in  1584  had  decreed  the  erection  of  a 
college  for  the  Armenians  (Bull  "Romana  Ecclesia"), 
but  the  plan  fell  through.  When  the  Colle^o  Ur- 
bano of  the  Propaganda  was  founded  later  there  were 
always  some  places  for  students  of  this  nation.  Fi- 
nally, in  1886,  Gregory's  proposal  was  carried  into 
effect,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  some  wealthy  Ar- 
menians and  of  Leo  XIII.  The  college  was  granted 
the  Church  of  S.  Nicola  da  Tolentino  in  the  street  of 
that  name.  The  president  is  an  Armenian  prelate; 
the  students  numbering  from  20  to  25  attend  the  lec- 
tures at  the  Propaganda,  and  wear  red  sashes  and 
large-sleeved  Oriental  cloaks. 

Collegio  Sfagnuolo  (The  Spanish  Colubgb), 
founded  in  1892  through  the  initiative  of  Leo  Xlll 
and  the  generosity  of  the  ^isoopacv,  the  royal  family, 
and  other  benefactors  in  Spain.  Installea  at  first  m 
the  national  hospice  of  S.  Maiia  in  Monseirato,  it  waa 
transferred  later  to  the  Palazzo  Altemps  near  S.  Apol- 
linare.  The  students  numbering  70  are  for  the  most 
part  supported  by  their  bishops;  they  attend  the 
Gregorian,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  pelerine  and  a 
sky-blue  sash.  The  direction  is  mtrusted  to  the  pious 
Spanish  Congregation  of  the  Operarii  DioeoesanL 

Colleoio  Canadese  (The  Canadian  Colleob).— 
Cardinal  Howard  took  the  first  steps  towards  the  ereo- 
tion  of  this  institute.  The  Canadian  Congregation  of 
St.  Sulpice  undertook  to  defray  the  expenses.  The 
building  was  soon  erected  (1887)  in  tiie  Via  delle 
Quattro  Fontane,  and  in  1888  the  first  pupils  were 
enrolled.  Some  of  the  students  are  priests  and  fol- 
low the  lectures  in  the  Propaganda,  and  those  who 
have  already  completed  their  studies  in  Canada  are 
privileged  to  receive  a  degree  after  two  years  in  Rome. 
.The  Sulpicians  are  in  charge  of  the  college. 

PoNTiFico  Collegio  Portoohbse  (The  Portu- 
guese PoNTincAL  College),  founded  in  1901  by  Leo 
mil;  its  direction  is  entrusted  to  Italian  secular 
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I  priests,  and  the  students  attend  the  leotans  at  S. 
Apollinare. 

CoLiiEoio  Apobiouco  Leoniano  owes  its  orimn  to 
P.  Valentini,  a  Liaiarist,  who,  aided  by  a  pious  lady, 
received  in  a  private  house  the  students  who  could  not 
gain  admittance  to  the  other  coUeges.  This  college 
and  the  revenue  left  by  the  lady  were  taken  over  later 
by  the  Hol^  See  and  a  large  building  was  erected  in 
toe  Prati  di  Castello.  The  direction  was  committed 
to  the  Jesuits.  The  students,  mainly  of  the  southern 
provinces  that  have  no  R>ecial  college  at  Rome,  altn 
tend  the  lectures  in  the  Oregorian  University. 

Vorganuation  et  adminulmlUM  eeniraU  dt  Viglttf  (Paris, 
1900),  600  aqq.  Daniel;  BAmaAanN;  db  Waal,  Bonu,  L» 
diet tunrtme;  Moroni,  Duimario,  XllI  (Venioe,  18421,  LXIV 

aiAi..  1883).  U.  Bknioni. 

Roman  Gongngatioiis,  The. — Certain  depMzt- 
ments  have  been  organized  by  the  Holy  See  at  various 
times  to  assist  it  in  the  transaction  of  those  affairs 
which  canonical  discipline  and  the  individual  interests 
of  the  faithful  bring  to  Rome.  Of  these  the  most 
important  are,  without  doubt,  the  Roman  Congrega- 
tions (Saeng  Cardinalium  Congregaiionea),  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  mere  consideration  of  the  dignity  of 
their  membership,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  cardmals 
who  are  officially  the  chief  collaborators  of  the  sover- 
eign pontiff  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Universal  Church.  Nevertheless  it  should  be  noted 
that  cardinals  have  not  always  participated  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  same  way. 
A  research  on  the  various  usages  that  have  obtained 
in  this  connexion  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  pres- 
ent subject,  but  is  taken  up  under  Cabdinal;  Con- 

8IBT0BT.  PaPAI- 

The  Roman  Congregations  originated  in  the  neces- 
sity, felt  from  the  beginning,  of  studying  the  questions 
suDmitted  for  pontindl  decision,  in  oraer  to  sift  the 
legal  questions  arising  and  to  establish  matters  of 
fact  duly.  This  work,  at  first  entrusted  to  the  papal 
chaplains,  was  afterwards  divided  between  the  pctni- 
tentiarii  and  the  audiU>re$,  according  as  questions  of 
the  internal  or  the  external  forum  (i.  e,-,  jurisdiction) 
were  to  be  considered.  Thereafter,  cardinals  in  greater 
or  less  number  were  associated  with  them.  Often, 
however,  they  were  not  merely  entrusted  with  the 
preparaticm  of  the  case,  but  were  given  authority  to 
decide  it.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increased  num- 
bers of  cases  to  be  passed  upon  occupied  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons,  while  the  proper  administration  of 
justice  required  that  those  persons  should  be  of  the 
most  experienced,  it  appeared  to  be  advisable,  if  not 
necessary,  to  divide  this  business  into  various  and  dis- 
tinct groups.  This  division  would  evidently  facilitate 
the  selection  of  wise  and  experienced  men  in  ail 
branches  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Hence  also  a  nat- 
ural division  into  executive  cases,  assigned  to  the 
offices  (fiffieia),  judicial  cases,  reserved  to  the  tribu- 
nals, and  administrative  cases,  committed  to  the 
Roman  Congregations. 

Sixtus  V  was  the  first  to  distribute  this  adminis- 
trative business  among  different  congregations  of 
cardinals;  and  in  his  Constitution  "Immensa"  (22 
Jan.,  1588)  he  generalised  the  idea,  already  conceived 
and  partly  reduced  to  practice  by  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors, of  committing  one  or  another  ca^  or  a  group 
of  cases  to  the  examination,  or  to  the'  decision,  of 
several  cardinals.  By  a  judicious  division  df  admin- 
istrative matters,  he  established  that  permanent 
organization  of  these  departments  of  me  Curia, 
which  since  then  have  rendered  such  great  services 
to  the  Church.  The  congregations  at  first  establidied 
by  Sixtus  V  were  officially  designated  as:  (1)  for  Holy 
Inquisition;  (2)  for  the  Signature  of  Grace;  (3)  for  the 
erection  of  churches  and  consistorial  provisions:  (4) . 
for  the  abundance  of  supplies  and  prosperity  of  the 
Church's  temporal  dominions;  (5)  for  sacred  rites 
and  ceremonies;  (6)  for  equipping  the  fleet  and  main^ 


taining  it  for  the  d^enee  of  the  Church's  dominknis; 
(7)  for  an  index  of  forbidden  books;  (8)  for  the  execu- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  Council  of  Trent; 

(9)  for  relieving  the  ills  of  the  States  of  the  Church; 

(10)  for  the  University  of  the  Roman  study  (or 
school);  (11)  for  regulations  of  religioua  orders;  (12) 
for  regulations  of  bishops  and  other  prelates;  (13)  for 
taking  care  of  roads,  bridges,  and  waters;  (14)  for  the 
Vatican  printing-press;  (15)  for  regulations  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Church's  temporal  dominions. — ^From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  chief  end  of  the  Con- 
gregations of  Carduuds  was  to  assist  the  sovereign 
pontiff  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
some  of  these  congregations  were  created  to  assist  in 
the  administration  of  the  temporal  States  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  number  of  these  varied  aooording  to  dr- 
cumstanoes  and  the  requirements  of  the  mommt. 
In  the  time  of  Cardinal  De  Luca  there  were  about 
nineteen  of  them,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  admi- 
rable work  "Relatio  Romane  Curie  forensis",  with- 
out counting  other  congregations  of  a  lower  order, 
consisting  or  prelates,  as  were,  for  example,  the 
"Congregatio  baronum  et  montium"  and  the  "Can^ 
grwatio  computorum". 

Other  congregations  were  added  by  different  popes, 
until  the  present  organisation  was  established  by 
Pius  X  in  nis  Constitution  "Sapienti  oonsilio"  of  29 
June,  1908,  according  to  which  there  are  thirteen  con- 
gregations, counting  that  of  the  Propaganda  as  only 
one.  As,  however,  the  last-named  congregation  is 
divided  into  two  parts:  Congregation  of  the  Propi^ 
ganda  for  Affairs  of  the  Latin  Rite,  and  Congre^tion 
of  the  Propaganda  for  Affairs  of  the  OrientalRitea,  it 
may  well  be  considered  as  two  congregations:  so  that 
the  total  number  of  the  congregations  is  fourteen. 
Sixtus  V  granted  ordinary  jurisdiction  to  each  of  the 
ooiwregatiods  which  he  instituted  within  the  limits 
of  the  cases  assigned  to  it,  reserving  to  himself  and  to 
his  successors  the  presidency  of  some  of  the  more  im- 

S>rtant  congregations,  such  as  the  Congregation  of  the 
oly  Inquisition  and  that  of  the  Signature  of  Grace. 
As  time  went  on,  the  congregations  of  cardinals, 
whidh  at  first  dealt  exclusively  with  administrative 
matters,  came  to  pass  upon  the  legal  points  of  the 
oases  submitted  to  them,  until  the  congregations  ovw- 
shadowed  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  tmd  even  the 
Roman  Rota  in  fact  almost  took  their  places.  In 
time  the  transaction  of  business  was  impeded  by  the 
cumulation  of  jurisdictions,  different  congregations 
exercising  jurisdiction  rendering  decisions,  and  enact- 
ing laws  in  the  same  matters.  Pius  X  resolved  to 
draine  the  competency  of  each  /congregation  more 
precisely  and  to  provide  otherwise  for  the  better  exet- 
cise  of  Its  functions.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  re- 
late here  all  the  changes  effected  in  this  connexion. 
"The  reader  seeking  detailed  information  may  consult 
the  commentaries  that  have  already  appeared  on  the 
Constitution  "Sapienti  consilio"  (see  General  Bibli- 
ography at  the  end  of  this  article).  Mention  will  be 
made  here  of  only  the  chief  among  those  innovationa 
which,  besides  the  principal  one  of  the  demarcation  of 
competency,  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  provisions. 

All  decisions  of  the  sacred  congregations  require 
pontifical  approval,  unless  specialpowers  have  been 
given  previously  by  the  pope.  The  officials  of  the 
congregations  are  divided  mto  two  classes:  minor 
officers  who  are  to  be  chosen  by  competitive  exam- 
ination and  named  by  a  letter  of  the  cardinal  pre- 
fect, and  major  officers,  freely  selected  by  the  pop& 
and  named  by  a  note  of  the  cardinal  secretary  of 
State.  Tliere  is  to  be  henceforth  no  cumulation  of 
offices  in  the  hands  of  one  individual,  not  only  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  distributive  justice,  but 
also  because  the  tenure  of  several  offices  by  the  sune 
person  often  results  in  detriment  to  the  service, 
Whwefore,  it  is  forbidden  for  an  officer  of  one  of  the 
congregations  to  serve  in  any  way  as  an  agent,  or  as  a 
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-  procurator  or  advocate,  in  his  own  department  or  in 
any  other  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  The  eompetencv 
of  the  congreaao  in  each  oongregjation  is  detenninea. 
The  eongresto  consists  of  the  major  officers  under  the 
presidency  of  the  cardinal  who  presides  over  the  con- 
gregation. It  deals  with  the  matters  of  less  impor- 
tance among  those  that  are  before  the  congregation, 
while  those  of  greater  moment  must  be  refeiredto  the 
full  congregations  of  cardinals.  It  is  also  the  businees 
<A  the  eongretgo  to  prepare  for  their  discussion  those 
matters  tn&t  are  to-be  considered  by  the  full  congre- 
gation. On  the  other  hand,  the  congretso  is  chaiged 
with  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  fuU  congrega- 
tion that  have  received  the  approval  of  the  pope.  As 
examples  of  matters  of  greater  importance  which  must 
be  considered  by  the  full  congregation,  the  special 
rules  (normce  peeyUares)  mention  the  solution  of 
doubts  or  of  questions  that  may  arise  in  regard  to  the 
intopretation  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  the  examination 
of  important  administrative  controversies,  and  kin- 
dred matters.  The  norma  peeuUoreg  and  the  nomuB 
communes,  together  with  the  Constitution  "Sapienti 
oonsilio",  constitute  the  entire  code  of  the  new  organi- 
sation of  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  departments. 

'    I.    CONOBBOATION    OF   TBB    QoLT  OmCB. — ^As 

the  Roman  Inquisition  (Romana  InmtitiUo)  this  con- 
gregation is  of  very  ancient  origin,  dating  from  Inno- 
cent III  (1194-1216),  although  some  authorities  at- 
tribute its  establishment  to  Lucius  III  (1181-85). 
In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  Innocent 
III  established  at  Rome  an  inquisitorial  tribunal 
against  the  Albigenses  and  other  innovators  of  the 
south  of  France.^  From  its  first  title  of  Romana  In- 
ouitiUo  was  derived  the  usage  of  calling  this  body 
Congrnzation  of  the  Holy  Roman  Univ^al  Lu|uisi- 
tion.  Siztus  V,  in  the  Bull  "Immensa",  calls  it  Con- 
gregatio  pro  S.  tn^uuitione  and  also  Conaregatio  tancUe 
inquisitionis  fueretiag  pravitaiu.  Benedict  XIV  calls 
it  Romana  Unieersalis  InquisUionia  CongregaHo 
(Const.  "Sollicita").  Later  it  had  the  official  title 
Suprema  Congreffoiio  laneUt  romana  el  unioersalii 
inquisUionis.  Pius  X  in  his  recent  Constitution  calls 
it.  simply,  CongregaHo  8.  Officii.  The  qualification 
ot  Suprema  was  omitted,  possibly  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  inequality  of  digmty  among  the  con- 
gregations, they  being  all  of  the  same  rank  and  d^^ty, 
since  they  are  coimwsed  of  cardinals.  According  to 
Leitner,  the  name  uiquisition  was  suppressed  in  onier 
to  shield  this  congregation  from  the  natred  inspired 
by  that  name.  It  retains,  therefore,  the  title  of  Holy 
CNfice,  so  well  suited  to  the  most  holy  office  to  which 
it  is  assigned,  namely,  that  of  removing  the  faithful 
from  the  danger  of  deviation  from  the  Faith  throu^ 
the  influence  of  false  doctrine.  In  1251  Innocent  IV 
gave  the  Dominicans  chaise  of  this  tribunal.  In  view 
of  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  Paul  III,  by  Uie 
Bull  "Licet  ab  initio",  of  21  July,  1542,  declared  the 
Roman  Inouisition  to  be  the  supreme  tnbunal  for  the 
whole  world;  and  he  asngnea  to  it  nx  cardinals. 
Simier  (La  curie  romaine,  ct.  S.  n.  I)  is  of  opinion  that 
Paul  III  appointed  the  nx  cardinaJs  of  S.  Clemente, 
S.  Sato,  S.  Balbina,  S.  Cecilia,  S.  Marcello,  and  S. 
Silvestro  general  inquiators,  with  universal  powers, 
not;  however,  to  act  eoUegialiter,  as  a  tribunal,  but 
individually  and  independently  of  one  another.  The 
Constitution  "Licet  ab  initio"  lends  itself  to  that 
interpretation.  But  the  Holy  Office  did  not  begin 
its  existence  as  a  congregation  until  1568,  in  tiie 
rogn  of  Paul  IV.  As  time  went  on,  the  number  of 
cardinals  assigned  to  the  Holy  Office  was  increased, 
and  the  tribunal  took  a  form  like  that  of  the  other 
congregations.  Formerly  a  cardinal  used  to  be  se- 
lected to  preside  over  the  Holy  Office  with  the  title 
of  prefect:  the  first  to  be  appointed  to  this  charge  was 
Cardinal  Michele  Ghislien,  afterwards  Pius  V.  The 
prefeoturo  of  the  congregation,  however,  has  long  been 
reserved  by  the  pope  to  himsielf . 


lake  all  the  other  congregation^  the  Holy  Office 
has  officials  of  the  second  order.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  assessor,  one  of  the  highest  officers  Ol  the  Curia; 
next  comes  the  commissary,  always  a  Dominican. 
Sometimes,  as  an  exception,  these  two  offidiJs  are 
invested  with  the  episcopal  character.  Among  the 
other  officers  who  complete  the  personnel  of  the  Holy 
Office  are  a  vice-oommissanr^  first  associate  (sooius), 
and  aaecond  associate,  all  Dominicans,  ^so  a  somr 
'  mMtOj  a  fiscal  advocate,  an  advoeatua  reorum  and  some 
notaries. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  so  man^  positions  in 
this  congregation  are  filled  by  Dominicans.  Hie 
reason  is  to  De  found  in  the  great  solicitude  of  Pius  V 
for  the  Holy  Office,  which  solicitude  led  him  to  re- 
serve all  these  functions  for  his  fellow-Dominicans, 
eniecially  those  of  the  Province  ot  Lombardy,  to 
which  he  himself  had  belonged,  and  in  whose  members 
he  reposed  great  confidence.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that,  whereas  the  assessor  now  takes  precedence  <d 
the  commissary,  the  contrary  order  obtained  in  for- 
mer times,  even  in  the  days  of  Cardinal  De  Luca 
(Relatio  curis  forensis  disc.,  14,  n.  6),  for  the  com- 
missary had  the  faculties  of  a  true  judge  in  ordinary, 
whpe  the  assessor  was  merely  an  assessor  or  oonsultor, 
as  m  other  tribunab.  According  to  Simier  (La  curie 
romaine,  ch.  i,  n.  I)  this  ehange  occurred  towards  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Besides  the 
officers  already  mentioned,  the  Holy  Office,  like  most 
other  congregations,  has  a  number  (rf  oonsultors. 
chosen  from  among  the  most  esteemed  and  learned 

g relates  and  rejigiouB.  Some  are  ex  officio  consultors 
y  virtue  of  a  right  anciently  granted;  these  are  called 
natural  consultors  (consuUori  nati).  Hiev  are  the 
Master  General  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  the  Master 
of  the  Sacred  Palace  (of  the  same  order  by  a  privily 
nanted  by  Pius  V),  and  a  relkpous  of  the  Order  of 
Friars  Minor  added  by  Sixtus  V,  himself  a  Friar  Minor. 

This  congregation  also  has  certain  officers  peculiar 
to  itself,  required  by  the  nature  of  its  attributes. 
They  are  the  qualifiers  {^ualificaioree),  explained  by 
the  function  of  these  officials,  theologianB  whose  du<^ 
it  is  to  propose  to  the  cardinals  the  particular  note  or 
censure  by  which  objectionable  propositions  are  to  be 
condemned,  since  all  such  propositions  do  not  affect 
the  Faith  in  the  same  degree,  and  therefore  are  con- 
demned by  the  Holy  Office  not  in  a  general,  but  in  a 
specific  way,  being  termed  heretical,  oroneous,  teme- 
rarious, faun,  injurious,  calumnious,  scandalous,  or 
qualified  by  the  ancient  special  phrase  jnorum  aurium 
mensiea,  "offensive  to  pious  ears",  ranee  the  prom- 
ulgation of  the  recent  Constitution  by  the  reiming 
pope,  giving  a  new  organisation  to  the  Curia,  whue  all 
that  m»  been  referred  to  in  regard  to  the  internal 
status  of  this  conjugation  has  remained,  a  new  divi- 
sion, to  deal  with  indulgences,  has  been  added  to  the 
Holy  Office.  For  this  division  a  congretso  has  also 
been  established.  Although  no  mention  is  made  in 
the  basic  constitution  of  a  congress  (eongresao)  for  the 
main  part  of  this  congregation,  the  Holy  Office  itself, 
the  fact  that  it  is  said  m  we  "Norms  peouliares"  that 
the  Holy  Office  shall  retain  its  former  methods  of  pro- 
cedure insures  to  it  a  kind  of  congress  analogous  to 
that  of  the  other  congregations  and  consisting  of  the 
assessor,  the  commissai^,  the  first  associate,  and  a  few 
other  officers.  Its  duties  are  to  examine  the  various 
cases,  and  to  decide  which  of  them  must  be  submitted 
to  the  congregation  of  the  consultors  and  which  others 
may  be  dii^osed  of  without  further  proceedings,  as 
is  the  case  m  matters  ot  minor  importance  or  of  well- 
establitdied  precedent.  The  De«»ee  oftm  makes  it 
dear  that  the  ease  has  been  determined  in  this  way,  as 
when  use  is  made  of  the  formula:  "D.  N. . .  Papa  . . 
per  facultates  R.  P.  D.  AsseHsori  S.  Off.  impertitas ..." 
The  eongreaso  of  the  new  division  consists  of  the 
cardinal,  secretary,  the  assessor,  the  commissary,  and 
the  BUiTogate  for  indulgences. 
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The  C!ongregation  of  the  Holy  Office  defends  Catho- 
lic teaching  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals:  "Haec  S. 
Congregatio  .  .  .doctrinam  fidei  et  morum  tutatur. " 
Whence  it  follows,  and  is  explicitly  affirmed  in  the 
"Sapienti  conaUio",  that  the  Holy  Office  deals  with 
all  matters  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  concern  faith 
and  morals;  it  judges  heresy^  and  ihe  offences  that 
lead  to  suspicion  of  heresy;  it  applies  the  canonical 
punishmentis  incuned  by  heretics,  schismatics,  and 
the  like.  In  this  the  Holy  Office  differs  from  all  the 
other  congregations,  which  are  without  judicial  power, 
or,  at  least,  may  exercise  it  only  at  the  request  of  the 
parties  interested,  while  the  Holy  Office  has  both 
judicial  and  administrative  power,  since  the  legislator 
rightly  believed  that  the  congregation  exclusively 
empowered  to  pass  upon  a  doctrine,  and  qualify  and 
condemn  it  as  neretioal,  should  also  be  the  judge  in 
heretical  and  kindred  cases.  From  the  fact  that  the 
purpose  of  this  congregation  is  to  defend  the  Faith, 
It  follows  that  dispirasation  from  the  impediments 
of  disparity  of  worship  and  of  mixed  religion  (which 
by  their  nature  imperil  faith,  and  which,  by  Divine 
law  itself,  is  granted  only  upon  guarantees  nven  by 
the  non-Catholic  party)  pertains  to  the  Holy  Office. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Pauline  privilege.  And  as 
the  judicial  causes  cpnnected  with  this  privily  and 
with  impediments  of  disparity  of  worship  and  mixed 
religion  have  a  remote  connexion  with  the  Faith,  it 
was  declared  that  these  causes  belon^d  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Holy  Office  (see  decision  of  the  Cong, 
of  the  Consistory,  January,  1910).  With  rM^surd,  how- 
ever, to  the  substantial  form  of  the  celebration  of 
mixed  marriages,  the  pope  withdrew  all  authority 
from  this  congregation,  wishing  article  11  of  ti^e 
Decree  "Ne  temere"  to  remain  in  force. 

The  Holy  Office  formerly  had  a  more  ample  juris- 
diction, acquired  by  spontaneous  development  as 
time  went  on.  Thus  it  dispensed  from  abstinence, 
from  fasting,  and  from  the  observance  of  feasts  (all 
of  which  now_  pertains  to  the  Congre«ation  of  the 
Council);  it  dispensed  from  vows  macfe  in  relinous 
institutions,  a  function  now  exercised  by  the  Con- 
gregation of  RdigiouB,  and  it  dealt  with  the  nomina- 
tion of  bishops,  according  to  the  Motu  Rx>prio  ctf  Pius 
X  (17  December,  1903).  which  business  now  belongs 
to  the  Congregation  ot  the  Consistory.  In  former 
times  the  Holy  Office  even  dealt  with  causes  of  can- 
onization, a  matter  which  is  now  assigned  to  the  Con- 
gr^jation  of  Rites.  Grimaldi  (op.  cit.  infra  in  general 
bibuographv)  nves  as  an  example  of  such  cases  the 
Decree  of  the  Holy  Office  in  confirmation  of  the  cult 
of  the  Blessed  Colomba  of  Rieti,  who  died  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity  at  Perugia  in  1507;  and  he  adds: 
"Ce  genre  de  causes  est  devenu  ensuite  I'apanage  de 
la  congregation  des  Rites;  mais  si  la  vraie  saintet^ 
^happe  actuellement  k  la  juridiction  de  I'inquisition, 
ce  tnounal  a  conserve  le  privilege  de  juger  la  fausse 
saintete.  Dans  cet  ordre  d'id^es  nous  trouvons  les 
procis,  qui  se  font  en  cour  de  Rome  pour  examiner 
les  propMties  et  revelations"  (Causes  of  this  kind 
afterwards  became  the  province  of  the  Congregation 
of  Rites.  But  if  true  sanctity  is  no  longer  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Inquisition,  that  tribunal  has  kept  the 

Srivilege  of  judging  questions  ol  niurious  sanctity. 
If  Uiis  order  are  the  processes  carried  on  in  the  Roman 
Curia  to  examine  prophesiee  and  revelations).  All 
persons  are  subject  to  the  Holv  Office  except  cardi- 
nab,  who  may  be  judged  only  by  the  pope. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  strict  secrecy  which 
characterizes  the  proceedings  of  this  congregation— 
a  most  prudent  measure  indeed,  for  the  proteiction  of 
the  good  name  of  individuals  in  a  congregation  which 
must  deal  with  most  .^evous  offences  against  the 
Faith.  Grimaldi  (op.  cit.)  rightly  says,  speaking  of 
the  secrecy  of  the  Holy  Office:  "Le  saint-office  ayant 
k  s'occuper  des  deiits  commis  non  seulement  contre  la 
foi,  mais  encore  d'autres  qui  ne  reinvent  que  de  trte 


loin  de  I'intelligence,  il  s'ensuit  qu'itre  dti  k  ce  tri- 
bunal n'est  pas  une  recommendation,  et  en  sortir, 
m^me  par  la  pqrte  d'lm  acquitement,  ne  sera  jamais 
un  titre  de  gloire.  Aussi  doit-on  benir  ce  mystke 
qui  protitge  celui  qui  comparait  devant  ce  tribimal, 
et  dont  le  piocte  se  d^roule  sans  qu'aucune  phase  n'en 
ait  transpire  dans  le  public"  (As  the  Holy  OfiSce  has 
to  deal  not  only  witn  offences  againist  the  Faith,  but 
also  with  others  which  are  very  remotely  connected 
with  the  intelUgence,  it  follows  that  to  be  cited  before 
this  tribunal  is  no  recommendation,  and  to  leave  it, 
even  by  the  door  of  acquittal,  will  never  be  a  title  to 
glory.  We  should  bless  that  mystery  which  protects 
him'who  appeare  before  the  tribunal  and  whose  trial 
proceeds  without  any  phase  of  it  beooming  public). 

For  the  discussion  of  matters  before  the  l£>Iy  Office 
there  are  three  kinds  of  reunions,  or,  as  tiiev  are 
called,  oongTMations.  The  first  is  the  so-called  con- 
gregation of  the  consultors  at  which  the  conraltors 
and  the  greater  officials  of  the  congregation  are  pijes- 
ent  under  the  presidency  of  the  assessor.  This  meet- 
ing is  held  on  Monday  of  each  week  in  the  Palace  df 
the  Holy  Office  behind  the  colonnade  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  most  important  matters  are  discussed  at  this 
meeting,  and  the  vitiv(B  of  the  iBonsuItors  are  given  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  cardinals  of  the  Hohr  ^Sce, 
who,  on  the  following  Wednesday,  consider  the  same 
matters  and  pass  judgment  upon  them  at  the  congre- 
gation of  carainab  which  used  to  be  held  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  general  of  the  Dominicans  near  Santa 
Maria  sopra  Minerva,  but  since  1870  has  b««n  held 
at  the  Palace  of  the  Holy  Office.  The  third  congre- 
gation is  held  in  the  presence  of  the  pope,  who  ap- 
proves or  modifies  the  decisrans  renderea  by  the  car- 
dinals on  the  previous  day.  This  third  congregation, 
formerly  held  every  Thursday,  is  now  held  only  on 
occasion  of  the  most  exceptional  cases.  Instead  of 
the  congregation,  the  assessor  refers  the  decisions  of 
the  cardinals  to  the  Holy  Father  on  Wednesday 
evenings,  after  which  the  pope  gives  the  final  decision. 
It  was  formerly  customary /boUi  at  the  congregation 
of  cardinals  and  at  that  of  Thursdays  in  the  presence 
of  the  pope  (coram  Sancliasimo),  for  the  consultors  to 
wait  in  the  antechamber  in  case  they  might  be  called 
upon  by  the  cardinals  or  the  Holy  Father  for  explana- 
tions.  This  custom  has  been  abolished. 

As  r^ards  the  doctrinal  value  of  Decrees  of  the 
Holy  Office  it  should  be  observed  that  canonists  dis- 
tinguish two  kinds  of  approbation  of  an  act  of  an  in- 
ferior by  a  superior:  first,  approbation  in  common 
form  (in  forma  eomtntmi),  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
which  does  not  take  from  the  act  its  nature  and  qual- 
ity as  an  act  of  the  inferior.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
decrees  of  a  provincial  council,  fdthoug^  approval  by 
the  Congregation  of  the  Council  or  by  the  Holy  See, 
always  remain  provincial  oonciliar  decrees.  Serondly, 
specific  approbation  {in  forma  speeifica),  which  takes 
from  the  act  approved  its  character  of  an  act  of 
the  inferior  and  makes  it  the  act  of  the  superior 
who  approves  it.  This  approbation  is  understood 
when,  for  example,  the  pope  approves  a  Decree  of 
the  Holy  Office  ex  certa  scieniia,  motu  propria,  or 
pleniiudine  ava  poleslatis.  Even  when  specifically  ap- 
proved by  the  pope,  decrees  of  the  Holy  Office  are  not 
infallible.  They  call  for  a  true  assent,  internal  and 
sincere,  but  they  do  not  impose  an  aDsolute  assent, 
like  the  dogmatic  definitions  given  by  the  pope  as  in- 
fallible teacher  of  the  Faith.  The  reason  is  that,  al- 
though an  act  of  this  congregation,  when  approved  by 
the  pope  specifically,  becomes  an  act  of  the  sovereiKn 
pontiff,  that  act  is  not  necessari^  clothed  witli  t£e 
infallible  authority  inherent  in  the  Holy  See,  since 
the  pope  is  free  to  make  the  act  of  an  inferior  his  own 
without  applying  his  pontifical  prerogative  to  its  per- 
formance. Similarly,  when  he  acts  of  his  own  voli- 
tion, he  may  teach  ex  cathedra  or  he  may  teach  in  a 
less  decisive  and  solemn  way.  Ebumples  of  specific  ap- 
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pobation  of  the  Decrees  of  the  Holjr  Office  which  yet 
lack  the  force  of  ex  cathedra  definitions  are  given  hy 
Choupin  ("Valeur  dea  decisions  doctrinalea  et  disci- 
plinaires  du  Saint-Si^e  ",  Paris,  1907,  ch.  ix,  g  9) .  The 
disciplinary  Decrees  of  the  Holy  Office  have  the  same 
force  as  those  of  the  other  congregations,  that  is,  they 
are  binding  upon  all  the  faithful  if  they  be  formally 
univenal :  ana  they  are  binding  only  upon  the  parties 
interested  if  they  be  merely  personal,  e.  g.,  judicial 
sentences,  which  are  law  for  the  parties  in  the  case. 
If,  however,  they  be  personal  and  at  the  same  time 
eqoivalently  umversal,  canonists  are  not  fully  agreed 
as  to  their  force.  For  a  discussion  of  this  point  see 
Qioupin,  op.  (it,,  ch.  iv,  §  33,  and  the  authors  cited 
by  him. 

A  QosMADA,  Tract,  de  Am  inauuitimu  (Toledo,  1564); 
LoCATI,  Oput  iudieiaU  inmintorum  (Rome,  1572) ;  Vandebani, 
Bnehiniion  inmiuitionit  (Venice,  1575) ;  Ethsricds,  Directorium 
MftiinUfntm  (Boma,  1578):  BraMABOus  Ds  CoMO,  Lucma 
mfttMlanun  hanUeci  pmtilaHt  (Rome,  1584);  Mkndbi  db 
VAaooHCBLLos,  Dt  laUentiit  in^uiMionu  (Rome,  1598);  Db 
Pakaho,  De  erifiiu  a(  proqratu  taneta  imiuiritioni*  tt  d»  dneonla 
tn«um(orum  pctetbtU  (Madrid,  1598):  Isbm,  Pn  defatnuu 
juriidiclumu  nnela  wMuw>Kom>  (Madrid,  1598);  Fabinacci, 
Dtcinotua  ariminaUt  ae  judieiit  0t  tortva  (Vicenza,  1607); 
Garcia,  JVommiu  j.  inguifkionit  (Madrid,  1807);  PcSa,  In- 
qmremlonim  hctrtUcorum  Iwxrna  (Milan,  1810);  Masini,  Saen 
artitaU,  tmro  protticu  deW  OJldo  dttta  S.  /agHintwiw  (Qenoa, 
1636);  Cabbna,  TracL  de  officio  S.  Inmititionit  tt  modo  proee- 
dtmH  in  eaune  fldei  (Oemona,  1841);  Albbbobdh,  Manual* 
fualiflcaUrum  S.  Inqui9itioni»t  in  9uo  omnia,  ad  ittud  tri- 
ounal  ae  hcereaium  eeneuram  perUnenl,  brevi  mmodo  adduewUur 
(Palenno,  1842) ;  Sallbllm,  De  maleriit  tribunalium  e.  inquiei- 
tionia  mu  d*  regulif  mtUtipticilme  pro  formartdo  movie  eorum 
•rinufro,  prmeertim  eoneuttore;  pramieeu  XII  proUtomeai*  d» 
arigine  tt  mgreent  didorum  tnouno/tum  (Rome,  1661);  FbHa- 
Cabbma,  Inttmelio  mu  prazie  in^iaitarum  (Cremona,  1855); 
RoDRiOTTBz,  AUeoalionee  fieealee^  eeu  de  confieeatione  bonorum 
in  officio  eaneta  inqmeiUonie  (Lyona,  1663);  BoBDONI,  Saerum 
tribunal  iuMeum  in  caueie  emeU*  ftdei  (Lyona,  1665) ;  SAUaaAT, 
Aphariemi  iiMHMttorum  (Lyona,  1869) ;  Dbl  Bbnb,  De  officio  8. 
Inquititionie  (Rome,  1672) ;  Macbdo,  Schema  3.  Congregatimie 
S.  Qffieii  Tomani  eum  eloeiie  cardimUium  (Padua.  1876) ;  De  Ldca, 
II  Cardinale  praUeo  (Rome,  1680),  xxv;  Albui,  De  tnconeiantia 
in  jUt  (Amatetdam,  1683);  Nssi,  De  judice  e.  imimeitimie 
(Florenoe,  1685);  MBXoaiKi,  RegoU  del  tribunal*  di  S.  (Mttia 
Uletran,  1687) ;  Albiu,  De  ineonttantia  in  judieiit  (Rome,  1698) ; 
MABiin,  Saero  areenale,  ovaero  pratica  ddV  officio  dma  <.  inquiei- 
tione  (Rome,  1730);  Dahieu,  Reeentior  praxie  curia)  romana,  TV 
(Rome,  1750),  tit.  28;  Db  Ldca,  RdaUo  curia  romance  (Venice, 
1766),  diaaert.  14;  (Jamacbo  Qdbbbiebo  de  Abotii,  De  priei- 
ItgOe  familiarum  offidaUutnitu*  e.  iaquiritionie  (Liabon,  1856); 
SlifOB,  De  eaerie  eongregationibu*  romanie  et  iBarum  auctorilate 
in  Ardut.  /.  k.  KR.,  XI  (Maina,  1864),  410-23:  Sihob,  De  e.  Con- 
grep.  romam*  e.  officii  et  eoneilii  in  Archie,  f.  k.  KR.,  XV  (1866), 
133-40;  CAOkN^  De  eeereto  e.  officii  in  Anal.  ecd.  (Rome),  V, 
498;  CADXOHa,  «<•(.  de  Vinquitition  en  France:  I.  Lee  originee  de 
finguieiHon  (Pari&  1609);  AinoNiira  CoBOOBBNau,  Opue  de 
indtitgentiit  (Alcau,  1554);  TBBOooBira  a  8p.  Sancto,  Trad, 
dagm.  moraJw  d*  ittdulgcntii*  (Rome,  1743) ;  Falub,  S.  Congre- 
gationie  indulgentiarum  reedutionee  aulhentica,  pt.  I  (Louvain, 
1862);  Pbikiitalu,  Reeolulumee  ecu  decrela  authentica  S.  Con- 
grtgationie  indulgentiie  eacriequ*  religuiU  prapotita  ab  anno  ISeo 
ad  ann,  1881  accural*  cMeda  (Rome,  1862) ;  Deereta  authentica 
8,  Congregationie  Indulgentiarftm  edita  jusau  et  auctoritate  Leoni* 
XIII  (Ratiabon,  1883);  Schnbideb  (ed.),  Reeeripta  authentica 
8.  Congr.  Indiugentiarum,  nec  non  eummaria  mdulgentiarum 
(Ratiabon,  1886);  Melata,  Jfanuote  de  indulgentiie  (Rome, 
1892);  MoooHBaiAin,  CoUedio  itululgentiarum  moloviM,  eano- 
nlce  ae  AtKonce  digeala  (Quaramhi,  1897);  Lepicibb,  Le  in- 
dulgeme,  lorn  origine,  natura  e  itolgimento.  Opera  tradolte  daXf 
originate  ingl*»e  del  eac.  Luigi  Cappelli  (Siena,  1897);  Oottlob, 
Xrttiaa5{a««  und  Ahnoeenablaee  (1905). 

n.  CONGBBOATION    OT    THX    CoNSIBTORT. — ^This 

congregation  was  established  by  Sixtus  V  under  the 
title  of  Congregation  for  the  EIrection  of  Churches  and 
fix'  ConaiBtorial  Provisions  (pro  erectione  ecclesia- 
nim  et  provisionibus  oonsistorialibus).  Its  original 
organisation  was  snnewhat  different  from  that  ofthe 
modem  congregations  of  cardinals.  It  was  a  mixed 
eongregation  composed  of  cardinals  and  of  prelates, 
■imuar  to  the  original  Congregation  of  Propaganda 
(De  Luca,  op.  cit.,  dis.  23).  It  had  also  a  secretary 
who,  as  a  rule,  was  not  a  prelate  but  an  advocate 
(peiittu  logatus).  As  time  went  on  it  took  the  form 
m  the  other  congregations,  which  consisted  entirely 
of  cardinals,  to  whom,  in  tnis  congr^ation,  two  sub- 
altern officers  were  added,  one  who  fiUed  the  office  of 
secretary  and  another  who  acted  as  surrogate  (totUr 
Mo),  Tbeae  two  prelates  filled  the  same  offices  for 
the  College  of  Cardinals.   Originally,  the  cardinal 


dean  was  the  prefect  of  this  congregation,  but  later, 
the  prefecture  was  reserved  by  tne  pope  to  himself. 
The  recent  Constitution  of  Pius  X  has  in  part  changed 
the  organization  of  this  congregation.  The  prefec- 
ture is  still  retained  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  the 
oongr^ation  is  formed  exclusively  of  cardmals,  se- 
lected by  the  pope;  the  secretary,  however,  ia  no  longer 
a  prelate  but  a  cardinal  priest,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Holy  Father  himself  and  who,  as  will  m  seen,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  officers  of  the 
Curia.  To  the  cardinal  in  control  of  the  congrega- 
tion is  attached  a  prelate  who  has  the  title  of  assessor, 
and  who,  at  the  present  time  also,  is  the  secretary  of 
the  Sacred  College.  There  is;  likewise,  a  surrogate. 
These  are  major  officials,  and  therefore,  together  with 
the  cardinal  secretary,  form  the  congresso.  This 
congregation  has  numerous  inferior  officers.  At 
present,  its  personnel  is  completed  bysevwal  oonsult- 
ors,  as  had  been  the  case  in  former  times,  before  that 
office  was  suppressed.  These  oonsultors,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  are  selected  by  the  pope;  the  ex- 
ceptions are  the  assessor  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  the 
aecratary  of  the  Congregation  of  Extraordinary  Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs,  who  are  ex-officio  consultors  of  the 
Ccmgregation  of  the  Consistoiy. 

The  work  of  the  congregation  formerly  was  to  pre- 
pare the  matters  to  be  proposed  and  examined  in  the 
Consistory,  and  to  bestow  such  honours  on  ecclesias- 
tics who  sought  them  as  it  might  seem  fit  to  grant. 
The  new  constitution,  however,  has  greatly  extended 
the  scope  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Consistoiy,  to 
the  de^^^e  that,  although  in  that  Constitution  the  lat- 
ter is  named  second  among  the  congregations,  it 
might  be  considered  the  first  in  importance,  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  matters  which  have  been  as- 
signed to  it,  and  its  great  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  from  both  the  disciplinary  and  the  adminis- 
trative point  of  view.  The  Hofy  Office,  however, 
retains  its  priority,  whether  by  reason  of  ancient  cus- 
tom or  because  it  deals  with  matters  concerning  the 
Faith.  The  great  volume  of  the  business  which  now 
falls  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Conaisto^  and  the 
great  importance  of  the  matters  with  which  it  has  to 
dead  have  necessitated  a  division  of  the  congregation 
into  two  very  distinct  parts,  corresponding  to  two 
distinct  classes  of  business.  One  section  of  the  con- 
gregation has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  business  to  be  brought  before  the 
Consistory;  to  establish  in  places,  not  subject  to 
Propaganda,  new  dioceses  and  collegiate  as  well 
as  cathedral  chapters;  to  elect  bishops.  Apostolic 
administrators,  suffragans  or  assistants  of  other 
bishops;  to  prepare  the  processes  in  such  cases 
and  to  examine  the  candidates  in  doctrine.  As  re- 
gards these  processes,  it  may  be  observed  that  when 
we  appointment  is  to  be  made  in  a  place  where  the 
Holy  see  has  a  diplomatic  representative,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  necessary  documents  is  left  to  the  office  of 
the  cardinal  secrets^  of  State,  which  is  in  a  position 
more  easily  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  and 
to  collect  the  necessary  documents.  These  docu- 
ments and  information  are  transmitted  to  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Consistory,  which  prepares  iJie  report, 
or  official  sheet,  on  the  matter  to  be  distributed 
among_  the  cardinals.  The  other  section  of  this  con- 
gregation transacts  all  the  business  that  relates  to  the 
p>vemment  of  dioceses  not  under  Propaganda:  within 
its  scope  is  the  supovision  of  bishops  in  regard  to 
the  fumlment  of  their  duties,  the  review  of  reports 
on  the  state  of  their  Churches  presented  by  bishops, 
announcements  of  apostolic  visitations,  the  review 
of  those  previously  made,  and,  with  the  approval  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  the  prescription  of  necessarv 
or  opportune  remedies;  finiuly,  the  supervision  of  lul 
that  concerns  the  government,  discipline,  temporal 
administration,  and  studies  in  seminaries. 

It  is  clear  that  the  legator  intended  to  g^ve  to  the 
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Congresation  ot  the  ConaiBtoiy  complete  authority 
in  aU  that  relates  to  a  diocese  as  a  juridical  nistitu- 
tion,  including  its  eBtablishment  and  its  conservation; 
whence  the  power  of  electing  biBhope,  of  supervising 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  of  con- 
trolling Use  seminaries  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  future  df  the  dioceses.  For  the  same  reason  it 
would  appear  that  the  Congregation  of  the  Consis- 
tory has  authority  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  creation 
of  diocesan  societies  or  committees,  rural  banks,  and 
kindred  establishments  within  a  diocese.  Ot  the 
other  hand,  a  very  hi^  function  was  given  to  this 
congregation  in  the  new  organization  of  the  Curia, 
namely,  the  power  of  Settling  any  doubts  in  relation 
to  the  competency  of  the  other  congregations,  excep- 
tion being  made  for  the  Holy  Office,  which  is  em- 
powered to  determine  for  itself  all  such  doubts. 
Nevortheless,  the  Holy  Office  did  not  disdain  to 
submit  to  the  jud^ent  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Connstory  a  question  that  arose  in  regard  to  the  com- 
petency of  the  former,  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
Constitution  "  Sapienti  eonsilio  ".  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Congr^tion  of  tne  Consistory  to  send  to  bishops  the 
invitations  to  assist  at  solemn  canonizations  or  other 
solemn  pontifical  ceremonies,  aooording  to  ancient 
custom. 

Its  proceedings  are  characterised  bv  the  same  strict 
secrecy  that  marks  the  deliberationsof  the  Holy  Office. 
As  to  the  division  of  business  between  the  eongresto 
and  the  full  conjp«gation  of  cardinals,  the  same  ar- 
rangement obtains  as  in  the  other  congregations, 
which  is  to  leave  to  the  congretso  the  matters  of  minor 
importance  while  matters  of  greater  interest  are  con- 
sidered in  the  full  congregation.  Among  such  mat- 
ters are  the  nomination  of  bishops  or  of  Apostolic 
administntois  (except,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  in 
oases  of  urgency,  in  which  the  congrtMo  acts  alone), 
the  creation  of  new  dioceses,  or  the  unification  of 
existing  ones,  the  erection  of  chapters,  the  drafting 
<k  general  rules  for  the  direction  of  seminaries,  and 
other  similar  matters  the  enumeration  of  which  would 
take  us  beyond  the  necessary  limits  of  this  article. 

Mabcvlu,  D*  aacria  carm,  nvt  riiib.  eed.  S.  iZ.  B,  (Rome, 
ISSO);  PALXom,  De  Sacri  coruulorii  eoiutiUationibia  (Rome, 
1502) ;  Gabrielli,  Tnct.  de  tacri  contisiorii  conmiUationibus  (Ven- 
ice, 15M) ;  CoHzuics,  NoMia  cardinalatut  .  .  .  Confr.  VII  pro 
trtettaru  ecdmanim  et  prorinon.  c<m*utorial.  (Rome,  16S3) ;  LmcA- 
DOBO,  ReUuime  delta  eorte  di  Roma  (Venice,  1664),  asp.  vi,  Ddia 
eonertf.  ameist.;  FLKTnNBBRO,  Notitia  amgr'Vaiionum  et  tribu- 
natium  eurts  romana  (HUdesbeim,  1503) ;  Db  Matta,  D* 
eoiuMorioKbiu  cautis  (Naplea,  1604) ;  Flatus,  Tract,  de  eardinaUt 
lUffnilato  et  offieiolRome,  1746),  cap.  xxviii;  App.  un.  de  Con*i»- 
lorio  et  de  S.  R.  E.  cardin.  Congree.  ac  de  aliie  Papa  magitlrat.; 
Danibu,  iieeniluirpnuueurwi  romono  (Venice,  1750);  Db  Ldca, 
lUL  ear.  rom.  (Cologne,  1683),  it  oordtnale  praUeo,  cap.  zxz 
dtUa  Cmtreg.  Ceneut. 

III.  CONGBBOATION  OF  THX  Sacramuntb.— This 
oongregation,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  recent 
Constitution  "Sapienti  eonsilio",  exercises  a  great 
influence  upon  ecclesiastical  discipline  through  the 
authority  given  to  it  in  its  establishment,  to  r^ulate 
all  sacramental  discipline.  Its  numerous  and  impor- 
tant duties  were  formerly  divided  among  the  other 
congr^tions  and  offices.  As  regards  matrimony,  for 
exampfe,  causes  of  matrimony  ratified  and  not  con- 
summated were  referred  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
Coimcil,  dispensations  for  the  external  forum  were 
granted  by  tne  Datariaor,  in  certain  cases,  the  Poeni- 
tentiaria;  many  matters  relating  to  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist  belonged  to  the  Congregation  of  Rites. 
Many  other  examples  could  be  cited;  now,  however, 
all  such  matters  pertain  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
Sacraments,  excepting  the  rights  of  the  Holy  Office, 
as  said  above,  and  the  power  of  the  Congregation  oi 
Rites  to  determine  all  that  concerns  the  ceremonies 
to  be  observed  in  the  administration  of  the  sacrar 
ments.  With  so  wide  and  important  a  field  of  activ- 
ities, this  con^gation  required  a  special  oraaniza- 
tion.  Accordingly,  besides  its  cardinals,  one  of  whom 
is  its  prefect,  it  has  a  secretary,  who  deals  with  all  the 


matters  tefeired  to  it,  and  who  was  later  given  three 
Bub-secretariee — a  feature  in  which  it  differs  from  all 
other  congregations.  Each  one  of  tiiese  sub-secre- 
taries is  the  director  of  one  of  t^e  following  sections 
of  the  congregation. 

A.  The  first  section  deals  with  all  matrimonial  Sm- 
pensations,  except  those  that  imply  disparity  of  re- 
ligion, which  pertwn  to  the  Holy  Omoe.  With  regard 
to  these  dispensations  it  is  important  to  note  the  dis- 
tinction introduced  b^r  the  Special  Rules  between 
impediments  in  the  major  d«pee  and  impediments  in 
minor  degree,  and  oorresponcungly  between  major  and 
minor  dispensations.  Minor  dispensations  concern 
impediments  of  relationship  w  affinity  of  the  third 
and  the  fourth  degrees  in  the  collateral  line,  whether 
of  equal  degrees,  or  of  unequal  degrees — i.  e.,  of  the 
fourth  degree  with  the  third  or  of  the  third  d^ree 
with  the  second.  Minor  dL^>en8ationB  are  also  given 
from  impediments  of  affimty  in  the  fint  d^ree, 
or  in  the  second  d^tree.  whether  simple  or  mixed — 
i.  e.,  of  the  first  with  the  second^  degree — when  this 
impediment  arises  from  illicit  relations,  or  from  q>irit- 
ual  kinship  of  whatever  nature,  or  from  impedi- 
ments of  public  decorum,  whether  arising  out  of  ee- 

Eousals  or  out  of  ratified  marriage  alreatfy  dissolved 
jr  pontifical  dispensation.  Dispensations  from  these 
minor  impediments  are  now  granted  ex  raUmaUbua 
eausM  a  8.  Sede  prdaHs,  which  means  that  none  of  the 
reasons  formeriy  required,  called  canonical,  are  now 
necessary  for  obtaining  the  dispensations  in  question. 
Moreover,  these  dispensations  are  supposed  to  be 
given  motuproprio  and  with  certain  knowledge,  from 
which  it  follows  that  they  are  not  vitiated  by  obreption 
or  by  subreption.  The  other  impediments,  and  there- 
fore the  other  dispensations,  are  considered  as  of  the 
major  order,  and  the  Special  Rules  show  that  the  dis- 
pensations of  this  order  more  frequently  granted  are 
those  relating  to  the  impediment  of  consanguinity 
in  tiie  second  collateral  degree,  or  the  mixed  second 
or  third  degree  with  the  first;  those  relating  to  affinity 
of  the  first  or  of  the  second  equal  collateral  degree,  or 
of  the  second  or  third  with  the  first;  finally,  tbose  re- 
lating to  crime  arising  from  adulteiy  witli  a  promise 
of  future  marriage. 

B.  The  second  section  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Sacramoits  also  deals  exclusively  with  matrimony, 
and  exercises  its  functions  in  all  matters  conoeminf; 
that  sacrament,  except  dispensations  from  impedi- 
ments. Of  its  oomi>etency,  ther^ore,  are  the 
concessions  of  sanaUo  in  raaice,  the  legitimation  of 
illegitimate  children,  dispensations  from  marriage  rati- 
fied and  not  consummated,  the  solution  of  doubts  con- 
cerning matrimonial  law,  and  the  hearing  of  causes 
concerning  the  validity  of  marriages.  In  regard  to 
the  latter,  however,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  the  new 
Constitution  on  the  Curia  having  established  a  com- 
plete separation  between  those  departments  which 
exercise  judicial  power  and  those  which  are  adminis- 
trative, and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  nature 
matrimonial  causes  making  it  impossible  to  deter- 
mine them  administratively,  this  power  granted  to 
the  Congregation  of  the  Sacramento  should  be  inter- 
preted reasonably,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  new  Constitution.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  this  f acuity^  should  be  held  to 
signify  only  that,  in  special  cases,  in  which  the  sover- 
eign pontiff,  for  special  reasons,  might  consider  it 
demrable  to  withdraw  a  matrimonial  cause  from  the 
Rota,  and  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  a  congrega- 
tion, the  Congregation  of  the  Sacramento  should  oe 
considered  the  competent  oongregation  under  such 
circumstances.  It  must  be  admitted,  further,  that  if 
a  matrimonial  cause  be  brought  before  this  congre- 
gation, the  congregation  may,  if  it  please,  hsstily  re- 
view any  matnmonial  cause  brou^t  before  it  and 
reject  it,  if  found  futile,  ab  ipso  limine.  If^  however, 
the  cause  be  found  admissible,  the  congregation  shouM 
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refer  it  to  the  Rota  (unless  there  be  a  special  oommia- 
aion  of  the  pope  to  the  contrary),  sedng  that  the  very 
nature  of  causes  concerning  the  matrimonial  bond,  in 
which  not  private  interests  are  at  issue,  but  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  demands  that  those  causes  be  determined 
judicially,  and  not  administratively. 

None  of  this,  however,  applies  to  dispensation  from 
a  reified,  but  not  consummated,  marriase,  because  the 
nature  of  such  a  case  requires  that  it  be  determined 
administratively,  nnoe  it  relates  to  the  concession 
of  a  grace.  This  does  not  do  away  with  the  neces- 
sity <M  establishing  beyond  doubt  the  non-consumma- 
tion, or  the  existence  of  the  requisite  conditions  for 
the  dispensation,  since  these  conditions  constitute 
the  proof  that  the  sovereign  pontiff  has  power,  in  Uie 
concrete  case  under  oondderation,  to  grant  the  dispen- 
sation validly  and  Ucitly,  and  therefore  come  within 
the  domain  of  administrative  power.  On  the  other 
hand  tfae  oongreaation  is  atwws  free  to  refer  to  th« 
Rota  the  establisnment  of  the  fact  of  non-oonsumma- 
tion. 

C.  The  third  section  of  this  congregation  deals  with 
all  matters  concerning  the  other  six  sacraments  than 
matrimony.  It  has  authority  in  all  matters  touching 
the  vaUdi^  of  ordinations,  in  all  matters  of  discipline 
that  concom  these  six  sacraments  and  also  the  dis- 
pensations in  audi  matters.  In  the  Special  Rules,  as 
examples  to  illustrate  the  competency  of  this  congre- 
gation, qiecifioation  is  made  oi  some  of  the  dispensa- 
tions or  graces  reserved  to  it;  these  may  be  mentioned 
here  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  wish  to  apply 
to  the  Holy  See.  This  section  grants  permission  to 
preserve  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  churcnes  or  chapels 
whidi  are  not  so  authorized  by  common  law;  to  oele- 
brate  Mass  in  private  chf4)el8,  exercising  over  them 
due  supervision;  to  celebrate  Mass  before  dawn,  after 
midday,  or  in  the  open  air;  to  celd>rate  Mass  on  Holy 
ThuiBoay,  or  Ute  three  Masses  of  Christmas,  at  ni^t, 
in  private  chapels;  to  wear  a  skull-cap  or  a  wig  either 
while  celebrating  Mass  or  in  the  exposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament;  to  blind  and  partiallv  blind  priests 
to  celebrate  the  Votive  Mass  of  the  Blessed  Virgin; 
to  celebrate  Mass  aboard  ship;  to  consecrate  a  bishop 
on  a  day  other  than  those  established  by  the  Pontifi- 
cal, or  to  confer  Holy  orders  extra  iempora,  that  is,  on 
other  days  than  those  i4>pointed  by  law;  finally,  to 
diqiQDse  the  faithful— even  memben  <A  religious  or- 
ders—from the  Eucharistie  fast  in  cases  of  necessity. 

The  competency  of  this  congregation  is  limited  in 
rdation  both  to  persons  and  to  places;  its  authority 
does  not  extend  to  places  subject  to  nopananda,  or 
to  members  of  religious  orders,  who  for  dispensa- 
tions, relating  even  to  the  sacramente,  must  go  to  the 
Congregation  of  Religious  (an  exception  being  made 
in  regard  to  the  Eucharistie  fast,  as  stated  above). 
As  to  the  sacrament  of  matrimonv,  however,  the  com- 
petency of  the  Congregation  of  the  Sacramente  is 
universal  in  ration  to  place;  objectively,  however, 
all  that  concerns  the  impediments  of  mixed  religion 
or  of  disparity  of  worship  and  the  Pauline  privikge 
pertains  exclusively  to  the  Holy  Office. 

rV.  CoNGBiiaATioN  OF  THB  COUNCIL. — ^When  the 
Council  of  Trent  had  brou^t  ite  gigantic  work  to  an 
end,  the  Fathers  wjem  greau^  concerned  for  the  prac- 
tical application  of  their  disciplinary  deoieea.  The 
council  therefore  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  sovereign 
pontiff  to  make  provision  for  this  important  end,  as 
18  shown  by  the  last  (the  twenty-fifth)  session  of  the 
council,  entitled  De  recimendi*  et  abtavandis  decretia. 
Pius  IV,  in  his  seal  for  tne  execution  of  the  Decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  besides  other  measures  taken 
by  him  to  this  end  (see  the  Constitution  "Benedictus 
Deus"  of  26  January,  1663),  by  a  Moto  Proprio  of 
2  August,  1564,  comsusaioned  dght  cardinals  to  su- 
pervise the  execution  of  the  Tridentine  Decrees  and 
save  them  ample  faculties  to  that  end,  providing. 
Eowever,  that  cases  of  doubt  or  of  difficulty,  as  he  hM 


already  decreed  in  the  Constitution  "Benedictus 
Deus",  should  be  referred  to  him.  In  this  Motu 
Proprio,  Pius  IV  referred  to  the  congregation  of  cardi- 
nals thus  created  as  "Congrenatio  super  exsecutione 
et  observatione  S.  Concifii  Tridentini".  As  time 
went  on,  and  in  view  of  the  interpretation  of  frequent 
doubts,  Ahe  congregation  received  from  the  succes- 
sors of  Pius  IV  the  power  also  to  int^ret  the  De-  . 
crees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  so  that  Sixtus  V,  in  his 
Constitution  "Immensa",  already  calls  it  "Conjro- 

Satio  pro  exsecutione  et  interpretatione  Concilii  Tri- 
entini",  a  title  given  to  it  before  his  time.  Gregory 
XIV  afterwards  conferred  upon  it  authority  to  reply 
to  questions  in  the  name  of  the  pope. 

The  number  of  cardinals  oompomng  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Council  was  never  restricted  to  eight, 
for  to  that  number,  which  had  been  assigned  by  Pius 
rV,  four  more  were  soon  added.  The  number  was 
generally  mater  than  the  original  eight,  and  always 
variable,  depending  upon  circumstances  and  upon 
the  wishes  of  the  Holy  Father.  One  of  ite  cardinals 
has  the  office  of  prefect,  it  also  has  a  secretary,  and 
tiiat  office  has  always  been  filled  by  eminent  men, 
some  of  them  famous — ^to  teke  a  few  examples, 
Fagnano,  Petra,  and  Prospero  Lambertini,  afterwards 
Benedict  XIV.  A  subHsecretary  and  other  minor 
officials  complete  the  personnel  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  CounciL  In  its  origin,  and  indeed  until  the 
new  Constitotion  on  the  Ciuia,  this  congregation  was 
without  oonsultors,  although  a  special  congregation 
created  by  Pius  LX  for  we  revision  of  provincial 
coimcils  had  consultors  from  1849,'  and  Uiese  con- 
suitors  in  course  of  time  were  employed  in  the  trans- 
action of  the  business  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Council.  The  recent  Constitution,  which  suppressed 
the  special  congregation  for  the  synods,  endowed  the 
Congrwation  of  tne  Council  wiui  consultors,  to  be 
selected  by  the  pope,  some  of  whom  must  be  conver- 
sant with  matters  of  administration. 

The  competency  of  this  congregation,  extending 
to  the  intwpretation  and  to  the  execution  of  the 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  relate  to 
almost  all  the  branches  of  canon  law,  was  very  great. 
When  the  Rota  ceased  to  exercise  judicial  functions, 
matrimonial  causes  were  referred  to  the  Congregation 
ci  the  Council.  There  were  also  added  to  this  con- 
negation  a  Commission  of  prelates,  established  by 
Benedict  XTV,  for  the  examination  of  the  reports 
oS  bishops  on  the  state  of  their  dioceses  (which  was 
oommoiuy  called  "the  Little  Council"),  and  the 
special  congregation,  mentioned  above,  created  by 
Pius  IX,  tor  the  revision  of  provincial  councils. 
At  present,  the  interpretation  of  the  Decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  is  no  longer  of  the  exclusive  compe- 
tency of  the  Congregation  of  tiie  Coundl,  but  is  shared 
by  each  congregation  widiin  the  limite  of  ite  partic- 
ular jurisdiction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tribunals 
of  the  Curia  may,  upon  occasion,  interpret  those 
Decrees  judicially,  in  their  application  to  concrete 
oases.  The  present  competency  of  the  Congr^ation 
of  the  Cotmcil,  although  diffenng  a  good  deal  from 
what  it  formerly  was,  is  nevertheless  extensive.  In 
general  this  congregation  has  the  supervision  of 
discipline  of  the  secular  clersy  and  of  toe  Christian 
people.  From  which  it  may  m  seen  that,  while  this 
congregation  has  lost  jurisdiction  in  many  matters 
that  formerly  pertained  to  it — ^the  sacramente,  the 
religious  orders,  matrimonial  causes,  and  other 
matters — ^it  has  almost  absorbed  the  business  of  the 
former  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars — in  so 
far  as  relates  to  bishops.  It  has  chwge  of  the  observ- 
ance of  ecdesiastical  preoepte;  consequently,  fasting, 
abstinence,  tithes,  and  the  observance  of  feast  days 
are  within  ite  jurisdiction,  and  to  it  recourse  must 
be  had  for  dispensations  in  those  matters.  Parish 
prieste  and  canons,  pious  sodalities,  pious  uniona« 
Deneficent  sodeties,  stipends  for  Masses,  rural  banks. 
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dioeenn  tributes,  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  kindred 
intemrta  are  also  under  its  jurisdiction.  In  brief, 
it  esereiaea  jurisdiction  over  diocesan  activities  in 
regard  to  both  clergy  and  laity,  as  the  CongreKation 
of  the  Consistory  eiweiaeB  autSunity  over  the  dtooeae 
in  relation  to  its  oonstitutitm,  its  ocMiaervation,  and 
ita  development.  • 

In  this  congregation,  as  in  othen,  matters  of 
'  greater  importance  are  oonsidwed  by  the  full  eongie- 
ffdtiau  of  toe  cardinals;  among  these  mattns  an  the 
mterpretation  of  laws  in  doubtful  cases,  the  gramtipg 
of  tmusual  diroensations,  the  revision  of  provincial 
eoundls,  and  the  like.  Matters  of  less  moment  are 
determined  by  the  eongresto.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
methods  of  procedure,  it  may  be  said,  for  example, 
iiul  in  the  revisbn  of  a  provincial  council,  all  the 
raeords  of  the  council  are  referred  to  a  oonsultor,  who 
ia  required  to  ^ve  a  written  opinion  upon  uiem. 
This  report  is  printed,  and  is  distributed  to  at  least 
five  otiur  consultors,  if  not  to  all  of  the  oonsultors, 
together  with  the  records  of  the  council.  After  the 
pnvate  preparation  which  each  is  bound  to  make, 
the  choeen  oonsultors,  or  the  entire  college  of  consult- 
ors, meet  and,  in  as  many  sessions  as  tiie  case  may 
require,  discuss  all  the  Acts  of  the  ootmcil.  The 
written  opmion  above  referred  to,  with  a  report  of 
the  discussion  of  ihe  oonsoltors  and  of  the  proposed 
corrections  and  modifications,  is  then  submitted  to 
the  fuli  congregation  of  the  cardinals,  who,  in  tiun, 
examine  all  the  records  of  the  matter,  order  the  coi^ 
rections  to  be  made,  and  approve  the  council. 

Tkuaunu  raoliJionum  S.  Carter.  Concilii  (oA  anno  171S); 
CoHKLUUB,  op,  cit.,  Congr*  VI  super  tztcutione  tt  inlerpretaliane 
Baeri  Coneilii  Trideniini;  Luxadobo,  op.  dt.,  z'  />eUa  con- 
gngatione  (M  eoneiUo  a  cUUa  eongngoMione  partieolare  ndta 
tialo  dtOe  Mat,  M  uetHano  e  di  aUri  minittri  di  dttte  toiigitga- 
wioni;  Faohawds,  Comm.  »n  minfue  Wirot  Dterelalium,  m  eap. 
Quoniam  de  emttitaitimVnu  (Vemce,  1674) ;  Dc  IiDcaj^  11  Car- 


ibtaU  praHeo;  mv.  dtOa  eongr.  del  Concilia  di  Trento;  DAmEU, 
op>  ost.,  «.  T.;  MOBlSACn,  Thaaunu  reulutionum  8.  Congr. 
Cmeiliitugueadannum  t87t  (Munich,  1872 — ) ;  ZAMBom,  CoUadio 
dtdaralionum,  S.  dmer.  Card.  Cone.  Tfid.  inUrpretum  (Rome. 
1816);  OAMBBaiNi,  Resoluliona  teUda  S.  Corigr.  Concilii,  qua 
eontmUmee  ad  Trid.  PP.  dtcreta  aUMgw  jvrit  ear%omd  mnatianet 
pradierunt  in  cauti*  propotilit  ptr  tummaria  mcum,  ann. 
ISta-tatS  (1842);  Strcmlbb,  TroiUi  d—  prina  led.  d*  Fappel 
tt  de*  Conertt.  ram.  (Puis,  1860) ;  Ricbtbb-Schcltb,  Canonee 
etdeerela  Coneilii  Tridentini  (Leiptig,  1853);  Palloitini,  CoU. 
omnium  amdusionum  el  ruolutionum  qua  in  eaueia  propoeilia 
apud  8.  Conffreg.  Cardinalium  prodicruni  ab  anno  tS6JL  ad  annum 
1880  (Rome,  1868 — ) :  LmasN-REUU,  Cauta  teUcta  in  S.  Conor. 
Card,  Cone  Trid.  %nterpr.  propaeita  per  eummaria  preeum  ab 
anno  tStS  ueque  ad  annum  1889  (Ratubon,  1871);  Pakatre, 
La  I.  congrtaation  du  candle  (1897) ;  SXaxOLUCB,  Dm  OeeduMe 
der  Congr.  Cone.  Trid.  vor  d.  Moiuproprio  "  Aliae  not"  9.  t  aua., 
1884,  in  Arch.  f.  k.  KR.,  LXXX  aSOO);  Idch,  Die  wieitatio 
Nmmum  88.  A'potMorum  bit  Bonifat  Till  in  TKeoL  Ouwtafadhr., 

V.  CoNOBEOATiON  OF  RBuaious. — Sixtus  V  first 
erected  by  a  Brief  of  17  May,  1586,  and  afterwards, 
by  the  Constitution  "Immensa",  confirmed,  a  con- 
gregation "super  consultationibus  regularium"  dis- 
tinct from  the  congregation  "super  consultationibus 
roiscoporum  et  aliorum  pnelatorum"  mentioned  in 
tne  same  Constitution.  In  1601  these  two  conju- 
gations were  abeady  combined  in  the  Congregation 
of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  to  which,  in  course  of  time, 
were  united  three  other  congregations  whose  f  uncticms 
were  cloedy  related.  These  three  were:  the  Congre- 
gation on  the  State  of  Religious  («up«r  tUUu  regvJo' 
Hum),  created  by_  Innocent  X  on  15  August,  1652, 
for  ib.e  reformation  of  regulars  in  Italy,  and  sup- 
pressed by  InnocentXIIon4  August,  1698;  theCongre- 
gation  on  Regular  Discipline  (super  ditciplina  regu- 
MTt),  instituted  by  Innocent  XII  on  18  Juljr,  1695, 
for  the  reformation  of  regulars  not  only  in  Italy 
but  throughout  the  whole  world;  the  Congregation  on 
the  State  of  the  Regular  Orders  (super  lUUu  regvlanvm 
crdinum),  created  by  Pius  IX  on  17  June,  1847. 
The  last-named  and  the  one  on  regular  discipline 
were  suppressed  by  Pirn  X.  by  the  Motu  Propno  of 
28  May,  1906,  which  united  these  congrcwations  with 
that  of  Bishops  and  Regulars.   The  new  Constitution 


of  Pius  X  abolisiies  the  Congregation  of  Regulars  and 
Bishops  and  transfers  that  part  of  its  business  idiich 
oonoems  bishops  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Council, 
and  that  part  of  it  which  conoema  regulars  to  a 
ooDjgregatimi  (omigregatio  negotiis  relinoaorum  so- 
dalium  pnepoaita)  created  by  the  new  Constitution, 
and  whichj  by  common  usage  sanctioned  by  the  legend 
<m  the  official  seal  <A  the  congregation,  has  reoened 
the  name  of  Congregation  of  Rdigious. 

This  body  has  the  usual  erguusation  of  the  Roman 
Congregationa.  It  is  formed  of  several  eardjnala, 
idio  are  chosen  by  the  pope,  and  one  of  whom  is  the 
prefect  of  the  congregation;  these  cardinals  are 
assisted  by  a  seeretsfy  and  a  sub-eecretary,  who  are 
the  major  officials  of  the  congregation,  and  by  teqeaX 
minor  officials.  In  regard  to  the  lattw  it  is  to  be 
noted  that,  as  the  amount  of  its  business  neoessitatea 
a  divisioa  of  the  congregation  into  three  parts  (aa  in 
the  caae  of  the  Congr^ation  of  the  Saeiamenta), 
the  hi^eet  dignitaries  among  the  minor  officials  are 
the  three  assistants  who  are  placed  over  the  three  seo- 
tions.  One  of  these  sections  has  to  deal  with  matters 
relating  to  religious  orders;  another,  with  the  busi- 
ness of  religious  congregations  or  associations  of 
men,  of  whatever  nature  those  assodatitHis  may 
be;  the  third,  with  buaneas  relating  to  oongrcsationa 
(tf  womm.  This  congregation  also  has  a  college  of 
oonsultors. 

The  Constitution  of  Piua  X  clearly  defines  the 
oompetoicy  of  this  congregation,  which  is  to  paas 
jud^nent  upon  all  matters  relating  to  religious  per- 
sons of  either  sex,  whether  bound  by  solemn  or  by 
simple  vows,  or  to  those  persons  who,  although  th^ 
be  not  reliipous  in  the  canonical  sense  of  the  word, 
live  as  religioua— such  as  the  oblatea  of  owtain  oom- 
munities  <x  men  or  of  women,  who,  without  being 
bound  by  vows,  live  a  common  life  under  an  approved 
rule.  Tlie  tiiiixi  orders,  consisting  of  seculan)^  are 
also  undor  this  congregation.  It  decides  in  h<jg»- 
tions  between  membais  of  rriigioua  orders,  or  between 
religious  and  bishops,  and  it  is  the  competent  tribunal 
in  cases  which  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  way  of 
discipline  (in  tia  dittxpUnan)  where  a  religioua  ap- 
pears either  as  plaintifF  or  as  defendant.  Henoe  it  ia 
to  be  inferred,  and  indeed  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
Constitution,  that  causes  which  nave  to  be  dealt  wilJi 
in  the  judicial  way  must  be  referred  to  the  Rota,  tbs 
iwhts  of  the  Holy  Office  being  always  safeguarded. 
Finally,  all  common  law  dispensations  to  regulars 
p>ertain  to  this  congregation,  excepting  dispensa- 
tion from  the  Euchanstic  fast,  which,  as  said  above, 
pertains  to  the  Congregation  of  ue  Sacraments. 
The  Congregation  of  Religious  ia  alone  oompeteat 
to  approve  new  religious  institutes  and  their'  oon- 
Btitutions,  as  well  as  to  modify  institutes  already 
approved,  and  these  being  matters  of  grave  imp(Hr^ 
tanoe,  the  full  congregation  deals  with  them. 

CoHBLUCs,  op.  dt.,  Congr.  VIII  pro  eonmllalioitibia  epitea- 
porvm  <t  oliorum  inlaterum;  Conpr.  IX  pro  cmrattotioiiAiM 
reeularium;  Lumaoobo,  <m,  dt..  eap.  zi,  OtOa  eoHtreaatioiu 
dei  teteoei  e  dei  reaolari,  del  tmtlario  e  di  aUri  mlnielri  di  iMa 
ecntreoanone;  cap.  ziii,  Deua  eomgreauiene  delta  dieeiplma 
Da  LocA,  Rd.  rom.  curio  /or.,  diao.  18;  Idbm,  11 


   cap.  zzvii,  IMa  eonareBotione 

del  teeeoti  t  dei  retSari  deW  uno  e  deff  ofira  Mtw;  DAinaiu, 
op.  eit.,  a.  v.;  BinABBi,  ColUctanea  in  unim  eecraiaria  S.  Conor. 
(piMoporum  *t  nouiarium  (Rome,  WSSti  Bisnaii,  JKrtdem 
eaiim««u<  A  Vutate  dee  eononbaCian*  A  mux  eimpUe  (MandmUi 
1904);  Battamoibb,  Oyide  eononiau*  pour  tea  eonaMuHont  dai 
intKlute  d  mux  m'mplm  (2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1S05):  Ajarni,  Raehia- 
baatimnumten  /Or  Oraen  und  Kongrtgalionan  (Padetiioni.  1908). 

VI.  CoNOBBOATiON  OF  Propaoanda. — ^This  is  the 
abbreviated  title  of  the  congregation  officially  known 
as  Sacra  CongregaUo  de  propaganda  fide,  or  chrieHano 
nomini  propaoando,  the  chief  functions  of  which  con- 
cern the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  what  an 
commonljr  known  as  "miasionary  countries".  It  had 
its  origin  in  a  commission  of  cardinals  established  un- 
der Gregory  XIII  (1572-85),  which  became  a  oonpe- 
gation  properly  so  called  under  Gregory  XV  (I&l- 
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23).  Before  the  Constitution  "Sapienti  conailio" 
(29  June,  1008)  came  into  force,  the  Congregation  of 
Propaganda  had  jurisdiction  over  several  countries 
in  which  normal  Catholic  hierarchies  of  the  Latin 
Rite  were  established,  but  the  Constitution  adopted, 
in  general,  the  plan  of  leaving  to  Propaganda  only 
those  countries  or  districts  (excepting  for  the  Orien- 
tal rites  mentioned  below)  where  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority is  vested  in  vicars  or  prefects  Apostolic. 
Thus,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Hol- 
land, and  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  were  removed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Propaganda,  although,  as  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  Australia,  where  a  nor- 
mal hierarchy  exists,  was  allowed  to  remain  tmder 
^at  jurisdiction.  Besides  its  territorial  jurisdiction, 
however,  the  congregation  is  invested  with  a  personal 
jurisdiction  over  the  spiritual  affairs  of  all  Catholics, 
m  any  part  of  the  world,  who  belong  to  any  of  the 
Oriental  rites.  (A  full  account  of  the  history, 
scope,  methods,  and  work  of  this  congregation  will  be 
found  in  the  separate  article  Pbopagamda,  Sacbisd 

CONQBEOATION  OF.) 

VII.  CoNOBxaATioN  OF  THE  INDEX. — There  has 
always  been  felt  in  the  Church,  especially  since  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  necessity  of  preventing 
the  faithful  from  reading  books  that  might  ruin  either 
faith  or  morals.  As  early  as  1501  a  Constitution  of 
^exander  VI,  addressed  to  the  four  ecclesiastical 
iwovinoes  of  Germany,  contains  very  wise  prescrip- 
tions, later  confirmed  and  extended  to  the  whole 
world  by  Leo  X  in  the  Fifth  Council  of  the  Lateran 
(1516).  In  keei>iiig  with  these  laws,  catalogues  of 
the  books  prohibited  were  published  by  private  enter- 
prise, and  sometimes  witn  ecclesiastiml  authority, 
not,  however,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Church. 
Among  these  mention  should  be  made  of  the  three 
of  Louvain,  1546  (approved  by  the  emperor  and  pub- 
lished by  the  umversity),  1550,  and  1558:  that  of 
Spain;  that  of  Paris,  published  by  the  Soroonns  in 
1542;  that  of  Colore,  published  by  the  university 
in  1549;  that  of  Venice,  published  by  Casa,  the  Apos- 
tolic nuncio,  in  1549,  and  anotho',  published  in  1554 
by  the  Inquisition;  that  of  Florence,  1552,  also  pub- 
lished by  the  Inquisition;  that  of  Milan,  published 
in  1554  by  the  arehbishop. 

The  custom  of  forming  these  indexes  having  been 
established  (the  catalogues  being  sometimes  arranged 
alphabetically)  there  soon  asserted  itself  the  necessity 
for  a  general  index  under  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Church,  and  Paul  IV  commissioned  the  Holy 
Office  to  prepare  such  an  index,  which  was  acconf- 
ingly  published  in  1557,  and  again,  more  accurately, 
in  1559.  Later  i^ipeared  the  Tridentine  Index,  so 
called  because  its  publication  was  ordered  by  the 
■oreat  council.  It  was  approved  and  published  by 
Pius  IV  in  1564.  This  mdex  was  often  reprintea, 
always  with  new  additions,  and  it  is  now  followed, 
having  been  modified  and  corrected  by  Leo  XIII 
who,  m  1900,  published  it  with  his  Constitution 
"Oificiorum  ac  munerum",  in  which  he  abolished  the 
old  laws  and  established  new  ones  for  the  condemna- 
tion and  for  the  preliminary  censure  of  books. 

In  1571  Pius  V  created  the  Congregation  for  the 
Reform  of  the  Index  and  for  the  Correction  of  Books 
(de  T^ormando  indiee  et  eorrigendis  libris).  In  the 
following  year  Gregory  XIV  gave  a  better  form  to 
this  congregation,  which  Sixtus  V  confirmed  hy  his 
Constitution  "Immmsa".  It  retains  its  primitive 
organisation  to  the  present  day,  the  Constitution  of 
Pius  X  having  introduced  no  notable  iterations, 
like  all  the  other  congregations  it  consists  of  a 
number  of  cardinals,  one  of  whom  is  its  prefect;  the 
master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  (a  Dominican)  is  ex  officio 
its  assistant.  Pius  V,  by  a  Motu  Proprio  of  1570, 
had  abneady  amply  authorized  that  functionary  to 
correet  puDlished  books.  Another  Dominican  is 
the  aeerataiy  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 


which  has  a  colle^  of  oonsultors  whose  office  ia  to 
deliver  written  opinions  on  the  books  submitted  to 
their  judgment  by  the  congr«;ation.  The  Congre^ 
tion  of  the  Index  censures  and  condemns  books  which 
it  oonraders  dangerous  to  faith  or  morals.  Its  juris- 
diction is  univerBal,  extending  to  all  Catholics.  It 
can  therefore  grant  permission  for  th»  reading  of  a 
book  that  has  been  condemned,  or  for  iba  publica- 
tion of  corrected  editions  of  books  that  have  been 
proscribed.  Its  functions  are  naturally  related  to 
those  of  the  Holy  Office,  of  which  it  may  with  some 
reason  be  conadered  an  appendix  or  auxiliary  con- 
gregation. The  Constitution  of  Pius  X  provides 
that,  notwithstanding  the  strict  secrecy  to  wnich  tiie 
officers  of  both  congregations  are  held,  they  may 
communicate  to  eacn  other,  upon  occasion,  those 
proceedings  which  relate  to  the  prohibition  of  books, 
though  they  may  communicate  nothing  else.  One 
change  made  by  Pius  X  in  the  functions  of  this  con- 
gregation considerably  widens  the  scope  of  its  activi- 
ties: the  traditional  rule  was  that  the  Index  did  not 
condemn  any  book  which  bad  not  been  denounced 
to  it;  now.  on  the  contrary,  the  oongrepation  is 
charged  with  the  work  of  seeking  out  pernicious  pub- 
lications, and,  after  mature  examination,  condemning 
and  proscribing  them. 

The  procedure  of  the  congregation  was  accurately 
detenmned  by  an  instruction  of  Clement  VIII  and 
by  a  Constitution  (9  July,  1753)  of  Benedict  XIV. 
The  consultor  or  oonsultors  selected  for  the  examina- 
tion of  a  book  to  be  judged,  having  made  their  writ- 
ten report,  if  it  appears  uiat  the  bw)k  should  be  con- 
demned, a  preparatory  congregation  is  held,  which 
consists  of  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  the  Seo- 
reta^  of  the  Index,  and  six  oonsultors,  versed  in 
the  matter  of  which  the  book  treats  and  selected  by 
the  carding  prefect.  At  this  meeting,  the  passages 
of  the  publication  of  which  complaint  is  made  are 
diligently  examined,  and  the  question  whether  or 
not  they  contain  errors  is  disciissed.  The  secretaiy 
prepares  an  accurate  report  of  the  views  of  the  pr^ 
paratory  congregation,  and  then  refers  it  to  the  full 
congregation  of  the  cardinals,  at  which  the  cause  ia 
carefully  examined  and  final  judgment  is  rendered. 
Benedict  XIV  required  great  consideration  to  be 
shown  to  any  distmguished  Catholic  writer  who  en- 
joyed a  good  name.  Not  only  did  this  pope  pr^ 
scribe  that  the  work  of  such  a  writer  should  not  be 
condemned  without  some  formula  calculated  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  the  condemnation,  such  as  don«B 
eorri|{(i<ur.  or  donee  expuraetur  ("  until  it  be  corrected," 
"until  it  be  expurgated"),  but,  he  provided  that  the 
matter  should  nrst  be  r^erred  to  the  author  himself, 
and  bis  attention  called  to  the  objectionable  passages. 
If  the  author  then  refused  to  deal  with  the  congre- 
gation, or  rejected  the  corrections  that  were  required, 
the  decree  of  condemnation  was  to  be  published.  If, 
however,  the  author  prepared  a  new  edition,  the 
decree  of  condenmation  was  not  to  be  published, 
unless  a  great  number  of  the  copies  containing  the 
errors  had  been  cireulated,  in  which  case,  of  course, 
the  public  welfare  would  require  the  publication  of 
the  decree;  but  the  pope  provided  that  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  only  the  first  edition  was  comprised 
in  the  condemnation. 

CoHXLuns,  op.  oit.;  Conor.  X  pn  indiee  libnrum  pnhibl- 
lerum;  Qbitbsb,  i><yur<  <(  mm  proAi&endi  expwivandi  al  a6oieiuK 
Itfrrot  hanticM  it  lundot  (Insoldatadt,  1053);  Ratnausds, 
Enlemala  dt  meiit  ac  hmi$  limit  itqu*  jutta  aid  iniutta  eorum 
amfixioiu  {Lyoni,  1653) ;  Ldmasobo,  op.  eit.,  sap.  iz,  IMla  eoitm- 
gatioru  ddl'  indict  t  del  tegrelario  dma  m»d«tima;  Ds  Lcca,  RA. 
tmn.  Curia  far.,  dite,  19;  Fbamcds,  DitmMia  acadmiea  dt 
papwlantm  tndietfrtu  Kfrrorum  proKihendorum  tt  exfurgandamm 
(Leipiig,  1684) :  Obtlob,  Ditt.  phil.  de  Epkeeinorum  n6ri>  eurioeie 
comouttii  (Laipiis,  1708) ;  Boshmsb,  Dtetert.  jyrid.  de  jm  circa 
Virrot  tmproiate  ledtonw  (Maadeburc,  1726);  ScbOttosh,  De 
tndtnbiM  ii&rorum  proAtfrtt.  «(  expurg.  rarunwiw  nmii  (Draadan. 
1733);  Rdeu,  Sagaio  ddV  ittaria  delT  indiee  romane  (Rome, 
1739) ;  CiLTAum,  De  leerelario  S.  ConartgaUmit  Indieit  (Rome, 
1761);  Scmaaeart.Jiu  tt  Mioatio  prAibcndi  Kbroe  (WOraburc, 
1768);  FJuno.  Dii—rtatiim—  de  ecntura  (tdronnn  d  propow 
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I  i»  ntfoUi*  nlitimit  (Bmlau,  1776);  Zaooama,  Storia 
ptltwiita  dMo  proibifiont  dn  Ubri  (Rome,  1777);  Pnawor,  Die- 
MmiMira  erilitu$,  lilttrain  tt  buMograpki^iu  de*  prineipaMX 
Hm$  cmdomnit  au  /ou,  npprinUi  ou  onuurfe  (Pans,  1806); 
Mbhsham,  Th»  LUmry  Pouey  of  llu  Chunk  ef  Home  txhibiud 
m  <m  Aeeount  tf  Htr  Damnatory  Calaloeut  or  Indieu  (London, 
1826);  EsMcan,  Veber  dat  rteU  ba.  dtr  HitnreKi*  a»t/ 
Camr  und  BnAtnerbote  (1820);  Hrkanb,  D»  ttUtialiea 
Kbrontm  oKommtM  teriptonim  in  Btloio  prohibition*  (Bnunb, 
1849);  FaasLsa,  Do*  kirehUcht  Bildimabol  (Vienna,  1868); 
Die  rOmitehe  IndexeoaprtBoUon  und  ihr  Wirkea  (Munion, 
1863);  BALlito,  La  :  eongrigaUon  de  Vindex  muuz  eonnue  et 
rengie  (1866);  SACma,  Die  Anfdnge  der  Baduraentur  in  DeuttA- 
land  (1870);  Ziouaba,  72  duniUatur  e  la  tpiegatione  dalane 
dalla  ».  eontr,  dM  indie*  *d  iX  cardinal  ZigUara  (Rome, 
1882);  RauacH,  Der  Ind*x  d.  terbeienen  BUcher  (Bonn,  1883); 
PopLAtw,  Vindex;  eon  origin*,  eon  but  et  ea  ealeur  (Dieppe, 
1884);  Farm',  Vindex;  eon  hietoire,  eee  loie,  ea  force  obligtUoire 
Q>Brls,  1888);  PlflUEa,  Du  droit  de  VBgliee  de  prahiber  lee  lime 
danpertux  in  Journal  du  droit  eanon.  (1892);  Axkdt,  Delibrie 
prohibitie  eommenlarii  (Ratiabon,  1895) ;  Diumkbox,  De  rerieione 
et  approbatione  Ubrerum  typie  deeeribendorum  in  AmU.  eeti. 
(1891-97);  BoLLWBCK,  Dae  kirehliehe  BUeherverbet  (Mains, 
1W7) ;  Plahcbabd,  L' Index  in  Ret.  thiol,  frane,  (Mardi-June, 
1897);  DawABSiss,  La  nom*Ue  conetitvtion  apoetdtiM*  eur 
tiiutex  ia  Btudee  (Mtroh-May,  1897);  Fbhhaochi,  in  eonte. 
op.  "Qffidorum  ac  munerum"  de  prohibitione  et  eeneura  Ubrorum 
a  Leon*  d.  ^.  PP.  XIII  labun  hrerie  eommenlalio  (Rome,  1898); 
PAaua,  L'lndex,  comment,  de  la  eonetitution  apoeteiigu*  "Og^ 
eiontm"  (Paris,  1898);  Moouau,  La  nomme  UgielaUm  d* 
r index  (Lille,  1898);  Boudimhon,  La  nomeU*  Ugitlation  d* 
tindex  (Paris,  1899);  EbLOUS,  Zw  Hreh.  Oeeeteoebung  gber 
eerbat.  Btdm  in  SUmmen  aue  Uaria  Laaeh,  I  (1899),  268  sqq.; 
BciuntioBB,  Die  neuen  Buchergeeetee  dtr  katholiechen  Kirdt* 
(Mains,  1899) ;  Abmdt,  Dm  Voreehriflen  aber  dae  Verbei  und  di* 
CemuT  der  BUeher  (Trier,  1900):  HiunxKBzinn,  D.  kirdU. 
Yoreeneur  u.  d.  /VuiteuIorrecM  (Vienna,  1901):  ScHmnoBB,  D. 
nm*  Index  in  Arch.  f.  k.  KB.,  LXXXI  (1901),  291, 302;  Hilobh- 
BBDfBB,  Der  Index  der  torbal*n*n  BUchtr  in  Th.  prat.  Qrteehr., 
pt.  II  (1901);  SLSUTjBa,  De  prohibitione  et  eeneura  Itbrorum 
(Oulpen,  1903);  HiUiEBa,  Der  Index  der  *erbot*nen  Btdur  in 
teiner  neuen  Faeeung  dargelegt  und  rechlliek^ietoriech  gewtrditt 
(Freiburg  i.  Br.,  1904);  Qenkabi,  La  cottitutione  "Ofieiorum" 
brevemente  commeniata  (Rome,  1905) ;  CiOLU,  Comm.  breee  ddla 
eoetitueione  leonina  rigtmdo  at  itfrri  proibiti  (Rome,  1906); 
VBBMCEBacH,  De  prohibitione  et  eeneura  Ubrorum  dieeertatio 
canonieo-moralit  (Rome,  1906);  Hilobbs,  Die  BUehorterbol*  in 
Pabetbrie/en  (Freiburg,  1907);  Abbhdt,  De  ai>«6tMdaiii  dubO* 
•Ma  ooeurrunt  in  doetrinali  inl*rpr*laiion*  Uonvut  eontHtutionie 
di  prohibition*  Ubrorum  bretie  diteeptatie  (Roma,  1907) ;  Bublit, 
Commmt.  on  Ih*  PretmU  Index  LegitlaHon  (Dublin,  1908). 

VIII.  CoNaRBQATiON  OF  RiTES. — ^This  congregation 
waa  established  by  Sixtus  V  in  his  Constitution 
"Immensa",  to  which  frequent  i«ferenoe  has  already 
been  made.  The  organisation  of  the  Congregation 
of  Rites  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  I&maa 
eongregations,  there  bang  a  certain  number  of  cardi- 
nals, assisted  by  a  secretary  and  a  Surrogate  {tmtv- 
tuto),  and  also  by  an  adequate  number  of  minor 
officials.  Besides  these,  the  Congregation  of  Rites, 
in  view  of  special  functions  to  whicn  reference  will 
be  made  further  on,  has  a  B^eat  number  of  prelates, 
officials,  and  oonsultors.  The  order  of  precedence 
among  the  consultors  is  determined  bv  length  of 
service  in  their  office.  The  prelate-omci<ds  sit  in 
the  following  order:  first^  after  the  secretaty  of  the 
congregation,  is  the  sacristan  to  His  Holiness,  after 
whom  comes  one  of  the  Apostolic  prothonotaries 
permanently  attached  to  this  office,  a«t  is  the  dean 
of  the  Rota,  with  the  two  oldest  auditors,  after  these 
the  master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  the  promotor  of  the 
Faith,  and  the  assessor,  or  sub-promotor.  Although 
there  are  no  ex-of^cio  oonsultors,  that  is,  no  oonsultors 
who  by  reason  of  their  office  in  the  Curia  are  entitled 
to  sit  among  the  consultors  of  this  congregation, 
there  are,  nevertheless,  certain  religious  orders — the 
Friars  Minor,  the  Servites,  the  Bamabites,  the  Jesuita 
— which  have  obtained  from  different  popes  the  privi- 
lege of  being  represented  by  one  member  each  in 
this  college  of  consultors. 

The  Congregation  of  Rites  has  a  double  function. 
It  is  chaigMi  with  the  direction  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Latin  Church,  and  therefore,  with  the  supervision 
of  the  performance  of  the  ntes  prescribea  by  the 
Church  for  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  mysteries 
and  other  ecclesiastical  functions  and  offices,  and 
also,  with  the  granting  of  alt  privileges,  personal 
or  local,  temporary  or  perpetual,  which  relate  to  the 
rites  or  oeremonies  of  the  (Jnurch.   It  is  manifest  that 


the  duties  of  this  congregation  are  of  tlie  highest 
importance:  th«y  are  concerned  with  the  solemiiity 
of  the  worship  offered  to  GoA.,  the  maintenance  A 
the  Faith,  and  the  development  of  devotion  and  of 
Christian  sentiment  among  the  faithful.  The  same 
congregation  has  another  chaiige  of  no  less  impair 
tanoe:  the  dedsion  of  causes  of  beatification  and 
canonisation  of  savants  of  God,  and  of  ib»  venoar 
tion  of  their  relics. 

In  the  process  of  beatification  and  canonisatioa 
the  most  unportant  official  is  the  promotor  of  the 
Faith,  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  diligent^  examine  the 
local  investigations  carried  out  by  the  authority  of 
the  bishops,  or,  at  Rome^  of  the  pope,  and  to  bring 
out  in  them  all  that  may  m  any  way  cast  doubt  upon 
the  heroic  virtue  of  the  servant  of  God  whose  cause 
is  under  consideration.  It  is  on  account  of  this  duty, 
which  implies  a  systematic  opposition  to  thepnxm 
of  sanctity,  that  the  official  in  question  has  oome 
to  be  popularly  called  "the  devil's  advocate".  It  ia 
easy  to  see,  however,  that  this  office  conduces  to  the 
splendour  of  the  Church  and  to  the  honour  of  the 
Faith;  for  to  declare  a  servant  of  (jod  to  be  a  saint 
ia  to  profKMe  him  as  a  model  to  the  faithful,  and  one 
eaonot  fail  to  see  howjieceesaiy  it  is  that  this  be  done 
only  in  the  case  of  one  trulv  heroic,  of  whose  virtue 
in  uie  heroic  decree  the  pontiff  has  acquired  the  great- 
est moral  certamty  that  human  means  can  establish. 
It  is  true  that  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  can- 
not fail  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind;  but  the  soverei^  pontiff  is  not 
on  that  account  exempt  from  the  obligati<Hi  of  acting 
in  the  premises  with  all  the  circumspectioa  that 
human  prudence  requires.  And  in  this  effort  to 
attain  human  certainty  the  pope  is  greatly  assisted 
by  the  promotor  of  the  Faith,  who,  after  a  prelim- 
inary study  of  the  cause,  has  to  propose  objections 
in  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  prooeedings  and  the 
credibility  of  the  testimony  as  well  as  all  the  ob- 
jections possibly  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  the  servant 
of  God  whose  cause  is  being  examined,  and  in  the 
mirades  alleged  to  have  been  perf oimed  by  God  at 
the  intercession  of  that  servant.  These  objections 
are  presented  in  the  three  congregations,  or  meetings, 
held  to  consider  the  question  of  virtue,  and  in  the 
other  three  which  are  held  to  consider  the  Question 
of  the  miracles.  The  promotor  of  the  Faith  is  al- 
wavs  selected  from  among  the  Consistorial  advocates^ 
ana  always  has  the  assistance  of  a  sub-advocate  who 
ttJces  his  place,  upon  occasion,  and  who  in  ev^ 
instance  acts  in  the  name  of  the  promotor.  The 
latter  official  formerly  had  the  pnwer  to  appoint,  and 
to  remove,  his  assistant.  Besides  these  two  chief 
officials,  the  congregation  has  a  special  notary  for 
that  part  of  its  functions  which  concerns  canonisa- 
tion. 

The  congregations,  or  meetings  held  to  consider 
the  question  of  virtue,  like  those  at  which  the  quea- 
tion  of  miracles  is  considered,  are  generally  three  in 
number.  The  first  of  them  is  called  the  ante-pr^ara- 
tory,  and  is  attended  by  the  prelate-officials  and  the 
consultors,  under  the  presidency  of  the  cardinal 
relator  of  the  cause,  who  does  not  vote,  but  ■who, 
upon  the  votes  of  the  others  who  are  present,  deter- 
mines whether  the  case  deserves  to  go  beyond  this 
hearing.  The  second  meeting,  called  the  preparatoiy, 
is  attended  by  all  the  cardinals  of  the  congregation, 
by  the  prelate-officials,  and  by  the  consultors.  At 
this  meeting  the  cardinals  do  not  vote,  but,  after 
hearing  the  votes  of  the  others  presmt,  determine 
whether  the  cause  may  be  carried  to  a  discuanon 
before  the  pope,  which  is  done  only  when  there  is 
moral  certamty  of  a  successful  issue.  This  meeting 
is  the  most  interesting  of  all;  in  it  the  cause  not  infre- 
quently falls  to  the  ground.  Assuming,  however, 
tnat  the  cardinals  do  not  throw  out  the  caise  defini- 
tivdy,  it  very  often  happens  that  another  prqwrstoiy 
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meeting  called  noea  pntparaloria  is  required,  to 
elucidate  some  point  relating  to  the  virtue  of  the 
aervant  of  God  or  to  the  miracles  in  question.  Some- 
times Uiere  ia  even  a  third  meeting  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  regular  third  meeting  is  called  the  gen- 
eral congregation.  It  is  held  imder  the  presidency 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff  himself  and  is  attended  by 
idl  the  cardinals  who  form  the  Congregation  of 
Rites,  the  prelate-officials,  and  the  oonsul^tors,  all  of 
whom  vote — the  consulton  and  the  prelate-officials 
first,  and  then,  when  the  consultorg  have  withdrawn, 
the  cardinals.  The  pope  decides  definitively;  as  a 
rule,  however,  he  does  not  pronounce  his  judgment 
at  once,  but  takes  time  to  deliberate  and  to  implore 
Divine  light  upon  the  question.  Besides  the  above 
meetings,  others,  called  ordinary  and  special  ordinary, 
are  held  for  the  piirpose  of  examining  the  proceed- 
ings and  tiie  proof  of  the  fame  of  sanctity  which  is 
necessary  for  the  introduction  of  a  cause  of  beati- 
fication. (See  also  Beatiiication  and  Canoniza- 
tion.) 

Returning  to  the  first  dut^  of  this  congregation, 
which  is  the  supervision  and  obection  of  the  Liturgy, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  inroection,  correction,  and 
condemnation  of  liturgical  books  of  whatever  kind 
pertain  to  the  Congregation  of  Rites  (saving  always 
the  prerogatives  of  t£e  Holy  Office  in  matters  of 
faith),  as  well  as  the  approbation  of  new  liturgical 
Offices  and  calendars,  and  especially  the  authorita- 
tive solution  of  all  doubts  which  may  arise  on  litur- 
gical matters.  Recourse  mtist  be  had,  therefore, 
to  this  congregation  for  all  faculties,  indulgences, 
and  dispensations  relating  to  liturgical  functions. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  is  for  the  Congregation  of  Rites 
to  gnnt  tJie  faculty  to  bless  sacred  vestments,  the 
authorisation  to  expose  upon  the  altar  the  image  of 
one  who  has  been  oeatified,  or  to  dedicate  an  altar 
to  such  a  servant  of  God,  uie  ii|dit  to  wear  special 
insignia  during  choral  offices,  etc.  In  the  perfonpance 
<A  these  functions,  the  Congiegation  of  Rites  is  asnsted 
by  three  commissions,  established  within  its  own 
body.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Liturgioal  Commission, 
created  for  the  revision  of  Decrees  concerning  rites. 
This  work  was  begun  and  finished  by_  Leo  XIII, 
the  congregation  publishing  an  authentic  edition  of 
its  Decrees  (1898-1900).  Although  the  work  for 
which  jt  was  created  hib  been  done,  this  commission 
remains,  and  is  now  consulted  on  more  important 
questions  which  may_  arise  concerning  the  sacred  rites. 
The  second  commission,  also  instituted  b^  Leo  XIII, 
in  1902,  is  the  Historico-Liturgical  Commission,  which 
has  tiie  function  of  judginghistorical  questions  con- 
cerning the  sacred  ntes.  The  third  is  the  Commis- 
sion on  Sacred  Music,  created  by  Pius  X,  in  1904, 
the  functions  of  which  are  connected  with  the  Motu 
Ftoprio  on  sacred  music  of  1903  and  with  other  acts 
of  Pius  X  on  the  same  subject.  (See  the  letter  of 
8  December,  1903,  to  Cardinal  Respighi,  the  Decree 
of  8  January,  1904,  the  Motu  noprio  of  the  25 
April,  1904,  on  the  Vatican  edition  of  the  liturgical 
books,  and  the  other  two  Decrees  of  11  and  14  August, 
1905.) 

ConLUtT*.  op.  eit.,  Con«r,  V  pro  aacru  rltHnu  at  eartmoniit; 
LuKADOBO,  op.  oit.,  oap.  ziv,  Dkla  eanortgtuions  d«*  aagri  riti, 
id  promoton  dtUa  fede  e  di  aiirt  ptr»ona(igi  di  dttia  coni/ngationt; 
Dc  LncA,  Ral.  rom.  curia  /or.,  diae.  18;  DiiMlxu,  op.  cit.,  a.  v.; 
Bexcoict  XIV,  D*  aanMTum  Dti  beaUficaUoiu  tt  6«Koruiit  eoiuH 
•inCwM  (Ronw,  1747-49);  Atta  emonuatimi*  S8.  FUM*  a 
^gnminfa,  Camitti  d»  LtUU,  Ptiri  Aainlatt,  /oaraki  a  Ltmiua, 
l<  CoMoniKi  dt  Ridit  una  eum  apotMieit  lilt.  SS.  D.  JV.  BentdieH 
XIV  tt  tatimHm  taaiiteo  onuUut  dmriftim*  (Rome,  1749); 
BncBDiCT  XIV,  ApptiuHen  ad  quatuor  ubm  d»  aerforum  Dei 
htati/toatione  at  btatarunt  eaiumuatioru  (Roma,  1749) ;  55.  D.  N. 
Beiudieti  XIV  P.  O.  U.  acta  tt  dtcreta  in  cauMis  biatifieaiicnum 
at  eaimmiaiUioHum  aliitqut  ad  taerorum  rituum  maUriam  p*rti- 
■MKiftua  ad  onnwit  pontifieatiu  aui  dacimum  (Rome,  1761); 
Dc  AsSTXDO,  55.  D.  H.  Bmedidi  PP.  XlVdoctrina  d»  mmrum 
Dti  btatificatione  at  fraolorum  oanmiaatioM  in  tynopnm  redacta 
(NaplM,  1844);  DterHa  aul^iUiea  Conor.  Sacrorum  JNtKum  ax 
•cMa  ^ntadaiM  eoBaeto,  ^fnatii*  oHctorilBto  yramiifata  (BMna. 
1898--). 

xra.— 10 


IX  CoNGiUiaATiON  or  Cerbuonieb. — It  is  not 
quite  certun  who  created  this  congregation.  Many 
attribute  its  establishment  to  Si^^us  V,  others  to 
his  immediate  predecessor,  Gregory  XlII.  Htune 
says  that  the  latter  opinion  is  proved  to  be  correct 
by  the  records  of  the  congregation  itself.  Sjippoeing 
this  to  be  the  case,  the  error  of. certain  authors  is 
apparent,  when  they  consider  this  congregation  to 
be  little  more  than  a  branch  of  the  Congregation  <A 
Rites  or  to  have  derived  its  existence  from  the  latter. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  ancient  than  the  last- 
named  congregation,  and  deals  directly  with  the 
highest  division  of  the  Liturgy,  considering  the  person- 
ages whom  it  concerns.  For  this  congregati«Hi  is 
charged  with  the  direction  of  all  the  papal  ceremonieB, 
as  well  as  of  the  ceremonial  of  cardinals,  whethw  in 
the  pontifical  court  (aula)  or  cht^iel  (eappeila  potUi- 
fieia),  or  elsewhere.  It  is  reasonable  that  a  qMcial 
congregation  should  have  under  its  care  opremonies 
BO  august  and  solemn,  since  it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance that  when  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
participates  in  ecclesiastical  functions  attended  by 
the  moat  illustrious  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  all 
shoidd  be  in  keeping  with  that  decorum  which  befits 
thdr  exalted  character.  As  in  all  courts  there  is  a 
grand  master  of  ceremonies,  charged  with  the  direc- 
tion ot  the  sovereign's  acts  on  occasions  of  State, 
80  it  was  necessary  that  at  the  pontifical  Court  there 
shoidd  be  an  authority  to  preside  over  such  functions. 
This  requirement  is  suppUed  by  the  Congregation 
of  Ceremonies,  which,  bnides  the  direction  of  litur- 
gical functions,  is  charged  with  the  direction  of  the 
pontifical  court  ceremonial  for  the  reception  of  sov- 
ereigns or  of  ambassadors.  It  also  communicates 
ina^ctions  to  the  l^atea  of  the  Holy  See  for  the 
maintenance  of  due  decorum  in  transacting  the 
affairs  of  their  missions.  This  ooneregation  also 
instructs  the  members  of  the  Noble  Guwd  and  the 
ablegate  who  are  sent  to  convey  to  new.  cardinals,  . 
living  in  Cathofic  states  outside  of  Rome,  the  news  of 
their  promotion,  together  with  the  cardinal's  hat  and 
theredbiretta.  It  instructs  newly-promoted  cardinals, 
too,  on  the  etiquette  to  be  followed  conformably  with 
their  new  dignity.  Fintdly,  it  solves  the  questions 
of  precedence  wmch  arise  among  cardinals  or  among , 
amoassadorb  to  the  Holy  See. 

LuNAOoBO,  op.  dt.,  cap.  xir,  DtBa  tmtrtgaiiaiu  <W  etn- 
moaM*  •  dti  mantri  dtUt  ctrtmonit. 

X.  CoNQBBaATION  OF  EXTaAOBDINART  EOCUDSI- 

AsncAL  ArFAiRS. — In  former  times,  when  questions 
of  exceptional  interest  to  the  Church  presented  them- 
selves, and  circumstances  required  tnat  they  should 
in  prudence  be  treated  with  secrecy,  the  popes  were 
wont  to  establish  special  congregations  of  cardinals 
for  the  confflderatSon  of  those  matt^.  These  con- 
gregations won  called  congregations  of  State.  Pius 
YI,  following  this  custom,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
revolutionary  conditions  of  France  in  1793,  estab- 
lished a  congregation  of  this  kind,  which  he  called 
the  Congr^tion  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  of 
France  ((Dongregatio  super  negotiis  ecclesiasticis 
regni  (j^allianun),  a  title  which  Pius  VII,  in  1805, 
changed  to  Coiupegation  for  Extraordinary  Eccleai- 
astictu  Affairs  (Co^regatio  de  negotiis  ecclesiasticis 
extraordinaiiis).  Tnia  congregation  remained  in  ex- 
istence until  1809,  when  the  exile  of  Pius  VII  brought 
it  to  an  end.  In  1814,  when  Pius  VII  returned  to 
Rome,  the  needs  of  the  Church  being  still  exoeptionad, 
the  pope  re-established  this  congregation  under  the 
title  of  Extraordinary  Congregation  for  the  Eccle- 
siastical Affairs  of  the  CathoUc  World  (Congregatio 
extraordinaria  pneposita  negotiis  ecclesiasticis  orbis 
catholici).  In  1827,  however,  the  congregation  re- 
assumed  its  former  name  of  Congregation  for  £x- 
iraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  which  it  retains  to 
the  i»ieaent  time.   At  the  head  of  this  congregation 
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is  the  aecretary  of  State,  who  presides  over  it  not  as 
prefect,  but  in  virtue  of  liis  office;  and  although  it 
nas  a  secretary  and  a  sub-secretaiy,  the  congr^a- 
tion  neverthelesB  has  no  secretary's  office  of  its  own, 
Uie  first  section  of  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  State 
serving  the  purpose.  The  scope  of  the  powers  of 
this  congr^ation  is  not  fixed.  It  was  created  for 
extraordinary  affurs,  and  deals  only  with  such 
ntatters  as  the  soverogn  pontiff,  through  his  secre- 
tary of  State,  may  submit  to  its  study  and  judg- 
ment. 

XI.  CoNOBBOATiOK  OF  STUDIES. — Sixtus  V,  by 
his  Constitution  "Immmsa",  established  a  speciu 
congregation  for  the  Roman  University  (Confp^a- 
tio  pro  univenritate  studii  romani).  This  establim- 
ment  of  learning  was  founded  by  Boniface  VIII  in 
1303;  it  was  later  known  by  the  name  of  Sainenza, 
and  in  time  became  extinct.  In  1824,  Leo  XII 
orc^tted  a  new  congregation  to  preside  over  the  studies 
not  only  of  Rome,  but  of  all  the  Pontifical  States. 
After  the  events  of  1870,  this  congret^tibn  remained 
intact,  and  acquired  new  importance.  ConsisUng, 
like  all  the  others,  of  an  adeqfuate  number  of  cardinals, 
the  Congregation  of  Studies  has  a  secretary  of  its 
own,  under  whom  are  several  officials,  and  a  college 
of  consultors.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Constitution  of  Pius  X,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  con- 
gregation is  no  longer  limited  to  the  Pontifical  States, 
much  less  to  Rome.  On  the  contrary,  the  Congre- 
gation of  Studies  exercises  its  influence  throu^out 
the  Catholic  world;  for  it  directs  the  studies  of  all 
the  greater  univeraties  or  faculties  under  the  author^ 
it^  of  the  Church,  not  excepting  those  imder  reli- 
gious orders  or  congregations.  It  grants  the  faculty 
of  conferring  academic  degrees,  which  it  may  also 
confer  itself,  in  which  case  they  have  the  same  value 
as  those  conferred  by  an  ecclesiastical  university. 
It  authorises  the  establishment  of  new  universities 
as  well  as  changes  in  the  conditions  of  universities 
already  establisouBd,  the  authorisation  in  dther  case 
being  given  by  means  of  a  pontifical  Brief.  As  in  other 
congregations,  all  graver  matters  must  be  referred 
to  the  full  congregation  of  cardinals,  which  therefore 
determines  the  establishment  of  new  universities, 
the  more  important  changes  in  universities  already 
existing,  and  the  graver  questions  which  may  present 
themselves  for  solution  in  such  institutions,  tne  gen- 
eral conduct  of  which  it  also  directs.  Matters  of 
minor  importance  are  determined  by  its  congresso. 

CoBSLUiTS*  op.  cit.,  Congreoalio  XIX  pro  wUvernlaU  Uitdii 
romani;  Catbuhi,  CMtdio  Umm  H  ordinationum  d»  ncta 
jdidiarum  ration*  iu—uMmi.  ae  Rmi.  Domiwi  CanUnaUt  Aloyrii 
Lambnuehini  SS.  D.  tf.  Ontorii  XVI  P.  U.  a  Seerttu  SlatuM, 
Saem  Conerfo^oniM  itudiit  madtrandit  pra/eeU  (Rome,  1841); 
Capai/h,  C<M4eHo  Ugwn  tt  onUnaiionum  d*  neto  dudimm 
roKoM  ab  anno  184t  usqut  ad  annum  I8BS  Sum  Card.  Baphailit 
fartmi  pmfeeti  .  .  .  corOimula  (Rome,  1852). 

XII.  CoNoiixaATioN  OF  LoBBTO. — ^From  the  time 
of  Sixtus  IV,  the  care  of  the  famous  sanctuary  of 
Loreto  has  been  reserved  exclusively  to  the  Holy  See, 
the  arrangement  having  been  confirmed  by  many 
successive  pontiffs  and  especially  by  Julius  II  and 
Paul  V.  Innocent  XII,  in  1698,  established  a  con- 
p^gation  of  cardinals  to  preside  over  the  affairs  of 
uie  Sanctuary  of  Loreto;  and  this  congregation  was 
not  abolished  by  the  recent  Constitution  of  Pius  X, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  provides  that  the  Congre- 
gation of  Loreto  shall  remain  distinct  from  the 
others,  although  tmited  to  the  Congr^ation  of  the 
Council.  Untd  the  time  of  Gregory  XVI,  the  Con- 
gregation of  Loreto,  which  consists  of  a  suitable  num- 
ber of  cardinals,  had  the  cardinal  secretary  of  State  for 
its  prefect;  now,  however,  this  office  is  filled  by  the 
prelect  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Council;  while 
the  secretary  of  the  latter  congregation  is  also 
secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  Loreto,  an  office 
formerly  betonging  to  the  sub-datary.  The  oompe- 
tmcy  of  this  congregation,  until  tlM  rdgn  of  Pius 


VII,  was  extenave,  since  it  included  jurisdiction  not 
only  over  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto  and  its  property, 
but  also  over  civil  and  criminal  matters  connected 
with  that  sanctuary.  This  jurisdiction  was  restricted 
by  Pius  VII,  but  was  again  extended  by  Leo  XII. 
The  new  Ck>n8titution  of  Pius  X  does  not  define  the 
powers  of  the  Congregation  of  Loreto;  they  are  cer- 
tainly much  diminished,  however,  by  the  events  <A 
the  last  fifty  years  in  Italy,  and  now  relate  chiefly 
to  the  restorations  of  the  basilica  and  supervision 
of  the  numerous  pilgiima^  to  the  shrine.  The 
Congregation  of  the  Council  transacts  the  business 
ot  the  Congregation  of  Loreto  according  to  tbe 
rules  of  procedure  in  all  other  matters  of  its  compe- 
tency. 

XIII.  CoNaBBGAnON    OF    THE   FaBBIC    OF  St. 

Peter's. — When  the  ancient  Basilica  of  St.  Peter 
was  crumbling  through  age,  Julius  II  conceived  the 
grand  project  of  building  a  new  temple  in  the  place 
of  the  old  one,  after  the  plans  of  Bramante;  and  on 
the  Saturday  next  after  Easter,  1506,  he  laid  its 
foimdation  stone.  He  realised  the  enormous  expense 
that  must  be  entailed  by  the  realization  of  his  proj- 
ect, which  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  charity 
of  the  fiuthful,  convinced  of  the  glory  that  would 
accrue  to  Jesus  CJhrist  and  to  His  Church  through 
the  completion  of  so  majestic  a  work.  If  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Qod  had  wished  a  most  sumptuous  teinple 
to  stand  in  Jerusalem,  it  was  right  that  in  the  New 
Testament  anothea^  most  muestic,  temple  should 
rise  to  the  gloiy  of  His  Christ,  the  Man  God.  And,  to 
encourage  we  faithful  to  contribute  to  so  holy  a  work, 
the  popes  were  bountiful  in  the  concession  of  privi- 
leges and  of  indulgences  in  favour  of  the  generous 
contributors  to  the  greq,t  work.  Clement  VII.  in 
1523,  estabUshed  a  college  of  sixty  members  wiiich 
was  charged  with  providing  for  the  building  of  the 
basilica.  This  collese  having  been  suppressed, 
Clement  VIII  replaced  it  with  a  special  connegation 
wUch  he  named  the  Congregation  of  the  Fabric  of 
St.  Peter's.  From  the  time  of  Sixtus  V,  the  cardinal 
archprieet  of  the  basilica  itself  was  the  prefect  of 
this  congregation.  Benedict  XIV  introduced  con- 
siderable changes:  he  left  to  the  congregation  the 
constitution  given  it  by  Clement  VIU,  with  its  cardi- 
nal protect,  its  numerous  prelates  and  officials,  such 
as  tne  auditor  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Apostolic 
Camera,  and  others,  but  to  this  congregation  he 
added  a  special  one  consisting  of  the  cardinal  prrfect 
and  three  other  cardinals,  wMch  was  to  have  prece- 
dence in  everything  and  to  exercise  and  have  the  ex- 
clusive economical  control  of  the  basilica.  The  general 
congregation  was  to  occupy  itself  thereafter  only  with 
contentious  causes,  since  the  Congregation  of  the 
Fabric  still  had  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  and  in  fact 
was  the  onl^  competent  tribunal  for  causes  connected 
with  the  budding.  Pius  IX,  having  abolished  special 
tribunals,  inchioing  that  of  the  Fabric,  saw  that  the 

gineral  congregation  was  left  without  any  province, 
e  thereupon  abolished  the  two  congregations  of 
Benedict  XIV  and  established  a  single  one,  consist- 
ing not  of  three,  but  of  more  than  uiree,  cardinals, 
to  which  he  conJBded  the  economical  administration 
and  the  conservation  of  the  basilica,  adding  to  this 
charge  that  of  the  administration  of  many  pious 
lei^ies  and  of  Mass  stipends,  with  authority  to 
modify  them  according  to  circumstances.  This  con- 
gregation, therefore,  was  empowered  to  grant  reduc- 
tions of  the  obligations  of  Masses  and  permission 
to  defer  the  celebration  of  these  Masses  for  a  longer 
time  than  that  allowed  by  the  rule;  to  allow  the 
executors  of  pious  legacies  to  make  adjustments  for 
past  omissions,  to  delegate  this  power  more  or  less 
extensively  to  bishops,  and  so  forth. 

Pius  X,  by  his  new  Constitution,  has  restricted 
the  competency  of  this  confpegation  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  propcoty,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
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the  basilica,  a  task  by  no  means  light,  seeing  that 
immense  sums  are  expended  upon  it.  Gnmaldi 
(Lea  oongitSgations  lomaines,  xxii)  asserts  that  the 
expense  amounts  to  190,000  lire  (nearty  S38,000)  each 
year,  which  is  not  siuprising,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  lay  emplovees  of  the  basilica  and  those  of 
the  second  class,  called  San  Pietrini,  alone  amount  to 
nearly  300  in  number.  Under  the  authority  of  this 
conc^ation  is  also  the  Studio  del  mosaico  established 
bv  Sixtus  V,  and  famous  throughout  the  world  for 
tne  perfection  of  its  work  and  for  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  iu  art. 

VunoNAm,  Compendium  prmUgiorum  m.  fabrica  S.  Pt&i 
(Rome,  1074);  Camcsuikbi,  ,Z>«  leenlanit  boMica  Valicana 
teUri*  It  now  (Rome,  1786):  DC  NicOLAU,  Dc  Vatiaiva  batilica 
3.  Petri  ae  de  ejuedem  peintegiie  (Rome,  1817). 

Gknkkal  Bibliographt. — AuBUT,  HiHoire  gtntraU  dee 
eardinaux  Q^aris,  1642);  Cohbluub,  Nalitia  oardinataiue  in  Qua 
nerfum  de  8.  R,  E.  cardinalium  origint  dienitate  praminentia 
et  prifUegUe  eed  d»  pneeipuie  romana  aula  officialibut  pertractatur 
(Rome,  1663) ;  Ldmadobo,  Belalione  delta  eorle  di  Roma  (Venioe, 
1664);  Da  Lvcx,  II  cardinale  pratieo  (Dome,  1680);  FLznsif- 
BXHG,  Notitia  eongregaiionum  et  trwunaUum  curia  romana 
(HUdiBeheim,  1693);  De  Luca,  Retatio  curia  romana  Joreneie 
ciiMfiM  tribunaUum  el  eontregatiotatm  (Venioe,  1769);  Flatcb, 
Trad,  de  eardinaii*  dignitale  et  officio  (Rome,  1746),  oap.  xzviH, 
■pp.;  Bamoek,  Die  rOmMcAe  Kvrie,  ihre  eeeenieSrl,  Zueam- 
meneeltuno  una  ihr  Oetchft/legano  (MOnater,  1854);  Baine, 
Stnopeie  a.  R.  B.  Cardinalium  Congregatumum  (Louvain,  1857) ; 
lOEH,  De  la  eour  ramaint  tout  le  ponlificat  dt  Pie  IX  (Univain, 
1869);  PmLurs,  Kirdmreeht,  VI  (tUtisbon,  1864);  Sihob, 
De  eaer.  eongr.  et  illarum  auetoritaU  in  Arch.  /.  k.  KR.,  XI  (1864), 
410  aqq.:  Obiiiaij>i,  Lee  oongrioaHont  romainee  (Siena,  1890), 
thta  won  ia  on  the  Index;  SIouOlleb,  Dm  TdliQiteit  und 
SlelbmQ  der  KwrdindU  Ma  P.  Bonifae  VIII  (Frdbunc  1896) ;  LsoA, 
Praleet.  in  lextum  jur.  can.  dt  judiciie  eedeeiaetieie,  II  (Rome, 
1896).  6  aqq.;  lom,  De  oriffine  et  tutura  eaer.  rotnan.  congre- 
gatUmum  in  Anal,  ecd.,  IV  (1896),  45  aqq.;  Ideh,  De  mode 
procedendi  eoneregaiionioue  romanie  oniHiiuni  in  Anal,  ecd.,  IV, 
277  aqq.;  Webhi,  Jue  deerelalium,  II  (Rome,  1906),  619  aqq.; 
HitLiKO,  Die  rSmieche  Kurie  (Paderborn,  1908);  HoniANN, 


Die  Ifewnelung  der  rim.  Kurie  dureh  Piue  X  in  Zeilechr.  J.  k, 
TAeoL,  XXXIII,  198  aqq.;  Pabatbe,  La  nouvMe  ortanieation 
iu  goueememmt  eentral  ae  VSgUte  (LjnHis,  1906);  Foubnehbt, 


La  rtform*  de  la  curie  rom.  in  Le  canonitte  eont.,  33,  18,  65; 
CaotniN  in  Btadee  (1908),  308,  604;  Oivm,  2>e  romana  curia 
(Rome,  1910);  Simibb,  La  curie  romaine  (Paria,  1909);  Cap- 
rauA,  De  curia  romana  juzta  reform,  a  Pio  X  eapient,  Hduelam 
(Boma.  1911). 

Bbncdxito  Ojbth. 

1B"«"^"  Curia,  strictly  speaking,  the  ensemble  of 
departments  or  ministries  which  assist  the  sovereign 
pontiff  in  the  government  of  the  Universal  Church. 
These  are  tlM  Roman  Conjnegations,  the  tribunals, 
and  the  offices  of  Curia  (Vfficii  di  Curia).  The  Con- 
gregations, being  the  highest  and  most  extensive  de- 
putments  of  the  Pontifical  Government,  are  treated 
elsewhere  imder  Romam  Conobboations.  This  arti- 
cle deato  in  particular  with  the  tribunals  and  the 
offices  of  Curia  (Uffieii  di  Cwia),  in  addition  to  which 
something  will  be  said  of  the  commissions  of  cardinals 
and  the  pontifical  family. 

I.  Tbibunais. — ^According  to  the  Constitution 
"Sapienti  consilio"  of  Pius  X,  the  tribunals  of  the 
Cuna  are  three:  the  Sacred  Penitentiaria,  the  Sacred 
RtHnan  Rota,  and  the  Apostolic  Siniatura. 

A.  The  Saered  PenHenUaria. — ^The  origin  of  this 
tribunal  cannot  be  assigned  with  any  reasonable  cer- 
ttunty.  Some  authors,  like  Cardinal  De  Luca  (Re- 
latio  curiie  rom.  forensis,  diss:  xii),  think  that  the 
office  of  penitentiary  dates  from  the  primitive  Church; 
Lega  (Pnel.  de  judiciis  eccl.,  II,  263,  not.)  refers  it  to 
the  time  of  Pope  Cornelius  (204),  who  is  siud  to  have 
appointed  penitentiaries  pro  lapsis.  Penitentiaries 
are  certainqr  more  ancient  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West.  The  Fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215)  ordained 
the  establishment  of  a  penitentiary  in  each  cathedral. 
The  Roman  Church,  ii^  not  the  first,  was  at  least  one 
of  the  first  in  the  West  to  establish  penitentiaries. 
According  to  some  authorities,  from  the  seventh  cen- 
tui^r,  that  is  from  Ute  pontificate  of  Benedict  II,  the 
poiitentiaiy  of  the  Roman  Church  was  a  cardinal 
priestMihis  was  certainlv  the  case  before  Gregory  X 
(d.  1276).  Gr^iy  IX  calls  Cardinal  Nicola  de 
Romania  "poenitentiarius  felids  Tecordationis  Hon- 


orii  p^.  prsdeoeesoris".  Prior  to  1206  Giraldus 
Cambrenais  mentions  Giovanni  di  S.  Paolo,  of  the 
title  of  St.  Prisdlla,  as  one  Who  heard  confessions  in 
the  place  of  the  pope;  he  was  probably  a  cardinal  of 
that  title.  The  office  of  penitentiary  assuiqed  greater 
importance  when  the  reservation  of  cases  to  the  pope 
or  the  bishops  began  (see  Reserved  Cases).  At  tne 
end  of  the  sixth  century  (592)  St.  Gr^oiy  the  Great 
reserved  to -himself  the  excommuoication  with  which 
he  threatened  Archbie^op  John  of  Larissa  for  unjus^ 
deposing  Adrian,  Bishop  of  Thebes.  The  first  um- 
vmally  recognized  case  of  a  general  pi^al  reservation 
of  an  offence  is  that  of  Innocent  II,  who,  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Clermont  (1130),  reserved  to  himself  in  evoy 
case  absolution  from  the  crime  of  striking  a  clerio. 
This  reservation  was  confirmed  b^  him  in  we  follow- 
ing year  at  the  Coimcil  of  Reims,  where  he  also 
reserved  to  himself  the  absolution  of  incendiaries 
and  their  accomplices.  Thenceforth  reservations  in- 
creased in  number,  and  an  office  became  neoessanr  to 
answer  those  who,  guilty  of  some  offence,  asked  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff  absolution  from  the  censure  incurred, 
and  reserved  to  the  Holy  See,  or,  being  unable  to  re- 
pair to  Rome,  asked  to  be  absolved  from  some  an  re- 
served to  the  pope  by  a  priest  of  their  own  land,  who 
would  of  course  require  a  special  delegation.  In  the 
time  of  Cardinal  Berenger  FrMol,  penitentiary  from 
1309  to  1323,  the  office  of  the  Penitentiaria  was  in 
existence,  with  various  subordinates  and  employees, 
under  the  direction  of  a  cardinal  penitentiary,  whom 
Clement  V  called  jxenitetUiarius  major  [c.  ii.  de 
elect,  etc.  (I.  3)  in  Clem.].  Under  Alexander  FV  and 
Urban  IV,  Cardinal  Hugo  of  St-Cher  (or  of  San  Caro) 
was  called  pomitentiaTiM  summua,  or  sedis  apostoUea 
pomilerUiariui  generaUs.  For  the  earlier  history  of 
this  tribunal  see  the  excellent  work  of  P.  Chouet, 
"La  8acr6e  p^nitencerie  apostolique"  (Lyons,  1908), 
in  which  may  be  found  the  details  of  its  orijginal  con- 
stitution. The  present  article  deals  only  with  the  re- 
cent constitution  of  this  tribunal. 

The  Sacred  Penitentiaiy  consists  in  the  first  place 
of  the  cardinal  chief  penitentiary  (jianilerUiariuB 
major)  appointed  by  a  Brief  of  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
Pius  V,  followed  bv  Benedict  XIV,  decreed  that  this 
functionary  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  eat' 
dinal  priests,  and  must  be  a  master  in  theology  or 
doctor  of  canon  law  (magisler  in  iheologia  seu  oeera- 
torum  doctor).  He  must  transact  the  business  of  hia 
office  personally,  or  if  prevented  from  so  doing,  he 
must  provide  a  substitute  in  another  cardinal  qualified 
as  above  stated,  and  who  takes  the  title  of  pro-chief 
penitentiaiy.  During  his  term  of  office  he  acts  in  hk 
own  name,  and  not  in  that  of  the  cardinal  by  whom  he 
is  delegated.  To  the  cardinal  chief  penitentiaiy  is  as- 
signed a  regent  of  the  Penitentiaria.  This  officer,  like 
the  others  of  whom  we  shall  speak,  is  selected  by  the 
cardinal  penitentiaiy  and  presented  to  the  pope;  and 
if  approved  by  him  is  appomted  by  a  letter  of  ths  car- 
dinal himself.  After  the  regent  comes  the  theology, 
whom  it  has  long  been  usual  to  select  from  the  Society 
of  Jesus;  then  come  the  datary,  the  canonist,  the 
corrector,  the  sealer  {tigiliatore)  ',  and  some  copsrists, 
besides  a  secretaiy,  a  surrogate  (sosiituto),  and  an 
archivist.  The  ngnatura  (Segnaiura)  of  the  Peniten- 
tiaria (its  congress)  is  the  meeting  at  which  Uie  most 
important  cases  are  oonsidwed.  It  is  formed  of  the 
cardinal  penitentiarv,  the  theologian,  the  dataiy, 
the  corrector,  the  sealer  {sigHUUore),  and  the  canomst, 
the  secretary  also  taking  part  in  it,  but  without  a  vote. 
The  other  members  of  the  meeting  are  only  consulted, 
the  decision  of  the  case  being  left  entirely  to  the  cardi- 
nal penitentiary,  who,  if  in  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of 
his  faculties,  refers  the  matter  to  the  Holy  Fatiier. 

The  minor  penitentiaries  of  certain  Roman  churches 
and  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto  must  be  mentioned 
as  in  some  way  related  to  the  Sacred  Penitentiaria. 
At  Rome,  th^  are  attached  to  the  three  Basilicaaof 
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St.  John  Lateran,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Maiv  Major.  At 
St.  John  Lateran  the  office  is  filled  by  the  Friars  Minor. 
At  St.  Peter's  it  was  formo'Iy  filled  by  Jesuits,  but,  at 
the  suppression  of  the  Society  by  Clement  XlV,  thdr 
place  WEUS  taken  bjr  Minor  Conventuals,  who  still  re- 
tain it:  these  are  thirteen  in  number,  but  there  are  also 
at  St.  Peter's  fourteen  other  "adjunct"  penitentiaries 
— Carmelites,  Friars  Minor,  Augustinians,  Servites. 
At  St.  Mary  Major  the  penitentiaries  are  Dominicans. 
At  Loreto  the  Jesuits  served  as  penitentiaries  until 
their  suppression,  when  thejr  were  succeeded  by  the 
Minor  Conventuals,  who  still  hold  the  office.  The 
minor  poiitentiaries  may  not  be  removed  by  their 
superioiBj  dther  from  Rome  or  from  Loreto,  without 
the  permission  of  the  Holy  See.  They  are  authorised 
to  hear  the  confessions  of  all  the  faithful,  not  excepting 
religious,  who  may  come  to  the  minor  penitentiaries 
without  the  permission  of  their  religious  superiors. 
The  faculties  of  these  penitentiaries  are  veiy  ample; 
and  care  is  taken,  as  a  rule,  that  there  may  be  priests 
of  different  languages  among  them,  to  hear  the  oon- 
f esmons  of  pil^iims  or  otho'  f oreignws  who  do  not 
speak  Italian. 

The  cardinal  penitentiary  asasts  the  pope  at  the 
hour  of  death,  reciting  the  customary  praters  for  the 
dying,  etc.  It  is  he,  also,  who  at  the  oe^nning  of  a 
jubilee,  offers  to  the  pope  thegoldoi  hammer,  to  give 
the  first  three  knocks  at  the  Holy  Door  {Porta  Santa) 
of  St.  Peter's,  which  door  is  opened  only  during  the 
Holy  Year,  or  year  of  the  jubilee.  After  the  pope, 
the  cardinal  penitentiary  himself  knocks  twice  with 
the  hammer.  It  is  also  the  office  of  the  cardinal  peni- 
tentiary, at  the  end  of  the  jubilee  year,  when  the  Holy 
Door  is  to  be  closed,  to  present  to  the  pope  the  trowel 
and  the  mortar,  to  begin  the  walling  up  of  the  door. 
In  Holy  Week,  the  cardinal  penitentiary,  surrounded 
by  those  officers  who  constitute  the  si^atura,  or 
congress  of  the  Penitentiaria.  sits  four  times — Palm 
Simday,  Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Satur- 
day— the  penitential  eathedra,  or  chur,  set  in  each 
of  the  three  above-mentioned  Roman  basilicas,  and 
awaits  for  some  time  those  who  may  wish  to  confess 
to  him,  atriking  lightly  upon  the  head  with  his  tra- 
ditional rod  (also  used  by  the  minor  penitentiaries) 
those  who  may  kneel  before  him  with  that  intention, 
be^nning  with  the  officers  of  the  Sacred  Penitentiaria. 
On  the  part  of  the  faithful  this  ceremony  is  public  con- 
fession of  having  nnned  a(^mst  God,  and  a  request 
for  forgiveness  by  ecclesiastical  auUiority  of  mns  com- 
mitted. 

The  Sacred  Penitentiaria  was  always  provided  with 
great  powers,  formerly  of  internal  jurisdiction  only, 
but  as  time  went  on,  of  external  jurisdiction  also. 
Under  the  latter  head  its  work  so  increased  that  the 
administration  of  this  tribunal  was  greatly  hampered. 
Several  popes  disapproved  of  this,  especially  Pius  IV, 
who  planned  a  reform  both  of  its  coiustitution  and  of 
its  field  of  action,  or  competency.  Death  prevented 
him  from  carrying  this  into  effect:  it  was  refUised  by 
St.  Pius  V,  who,  in  1569,  by  his  Constitution  "In 
omnibus",  reformed  the  organization  of  the  Peniten- 
tiaria, while  he  modified  its  competency  by  his  other 
Constitution  "Ut  bonus  paterfamilias  ,  both  dated 
18  Majr  of  that  year.  The  competency  of  the  Peni- 
tentiana  was  confined  to  matters  of  internal  jurisdic- 
tion. Little  by  little,  the  successors  of  Pius  V  in- 
creased the  faculties  of  this  tribunal;  and,  as  many  of 
these  new  concessions  were  made  by  word  of  mouth 
(viva  voeis  oracido) ,  there  arose  new  doubts  to  be  solved ; 
wherefore,  to  remove  uncertainties  Innocent  XII,  in 
1682,  formulated  a  new  list  of  faculties  for  the  Peni- 
tentiaria; but,  the  sover«iga  pontiff  having  delayed  the 
solution  of  some  doubts,  and  difficulties  having  arisen 
in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  his  Constitution,  the 
desired  end  was  not  attained  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
new  faculties  were  granted  to  the  Sacred  Penitentiaria 
by  succeeding  popes.   Consequently,  Benedict  XTV 


was  constreuned  to  define  better  the  faculties  of  tiua 
tribunal,  which  that  learned  pontiff  did  by  his  famous 
Constitution,  "Pastor  bonus  ,  of  April,  1744,  wherdn 
he  enumerated  the  faculties  of  the  Sacred  Pemtentiaria 
more  or  less  as  they  had  been  granted  by  Pius  V,  al- 
though broader  in  some  respects.  It  is  more  remark- 
able that  he  granted  some  powers  of  external  jurisdic- 
tion; hence  until  now  the  Penitentiaria  has  had,  as  an 
exceptional  faculty,  the  power  of  diqiensing  destitute 
or  needy  persons  from  public  matrimonial  impedi- 
ments. 

Tlie  Constitution  "Sapienti  conffllio"  of  Pius  X 
has  ooimned  the  competency  of  the  Penitenlaaria  to 
its  former  scope,  limiting  it  to  internal  jurisdiction. 
The  power  to  dispense  from  matrimonial  impediments 
ill  relation  to  external  jurisdiction,  for  all  classes  of 
people,  having  been  granted  to  the  Congregation  of 
the  Sacraments,  the  tribunal  of  the  Penitentiaria  re- 
ceived jurisdiction  in  all  internal  matters,  in  relation 
to  iriiicn  it  is  empowered  to  grant  graces  of  all  kinds — 
absolutions,  diqjensations,  commutations,  ratifications 
in  matter  of  impediments,  condonations.  This  tri- 
bunal also  deals  with  Questions  of  conscnence  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See.  It  should  be  ob- 
served here  that  the  chief  penitentiary's  powers  of  in- 
ternal jurisdiction,  even  before  the  recent  Constitu- 
tion, held  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See,  while 
his  power  of  external  jurisdiction,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, was  suspended. 

As  to  the  procedure  of  the  Penitentiaria,  it  follows 
the  rules  set  down  in  the  Constitution  "In  aposto- 
licse"  of  Benedict  XIVj  in  all  that  is  not  at  variance 
with  the  new  Constitution  of  Pius  X.  It  transacts  its 
business  imder  the  greatest  secrecv,  and  gratuitously 
{omnino  seareto  el  gratu).  It  is  duefly  a  tribunal  of 
mercy,  as  Benedict  XIV  asserts  in  his  Constitution 
"Pastor  bonus";  wherefore  it  is  impropriate  that  its 
seal  should  bear,  as  is  the  case,  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  with  the  Child  in  her  arms.  Recourse  is  had 
to  the  Pemtentiaria  by  means  of  a  letter  (written  by 
the  partv  interested  or  by  that  party's  confessor)  ex- 
posing the  case,  without,  however,  naming  the  person 
concerned.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  the  cacrdinal 
penitentiaiy,  and  may  be  written  in  any  language. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
imswer  is  to  be  sent  must  be  clearly  given.  The  fol- 
k>wing  may  serve  as  an  example  of  appUcations  to  be 
made  to  the  Penitentiaria:  "Your  Eaninence:  Tino 
and  Caia  [which  must  be  fictitious  names]  wishing  to 
be  united  in  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony  ask  Your 
Eminence  for  dispensation  from  the  following  impedi- 
ments: (1)  an  impediment  of  the  first  degree  in  the 
direct  line,  that  now  is,  and  most  probably  will  re- 
main, concealed,  originating  in  illicit  relations  between 
Tisio  and  the  mother  of  Ciua,  after  the  tatter's  birth; 
(2)  an  impediment  of  crime,  which  is  ahn  concealed, 
ori^atin^  in  adultery  between  the  petitioners  while 
the  first  wife  of  Tizio  still  lived,  with  a  mutual  prom- 
ise of  marriage  in  case  of  the  first  wife's  death.  The 
reasons  for  this  petition  are  .  .  .  [here  the  facts  are 
8iven|..  The  answer  may  beaddressed  as  follows.  .  .  ." 
Fictitious  names  may  be  nven,  with  the  request  that 
the  answer  be  sent  to  the  General  Delivery,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, to  the  confessor  cf  the  interested  party.  The 
letter  containing  the  petition  should  be  addressed: 
"To  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Chief  Penitentiary, 
Palace  of  the  Holy  Office,  Rome". 

We  give  this  example  of  petitions  to  the  Sacred 
Penitentiary  as  the  faithful  are  in  freauent  need  of 
recourse  to  that  tribunal.  The  grace  tnat  is  sought 
and  the  reasons  why  it  should  be  granted  vary,  of 
course,  in  different  cases. 

GoMCE,  TVoet.  -de  poUilalt  pmitmtiarite  (Venioe,  1S57); 
LaoNi,  Pnxit  ad  liuertu  et  buUat  maiorU  PmiUntiarii  tt  tffieii 
S.  Pmiteniiarim  in  quotum  parUt  diatributa,  in  quihu*  deelaraniitr 
rinoviarum  fonnularum  dauiules  « tradHur  modut  prmfabu  litUnu 
aeipundi  (Rome,  1S44);  Cobudub,  Pmxi$  dittMMalMiMMt 
apoHoUearwn  ax  Mlidiuimo  Bomana  curia  ti^fia  iiteonau—  —nata 
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ae^pla,  praxun  ^uogw  officii  S.  PmitmHaria  lAMf  ^lufa  {Ohm 
ardmaMofwm  nan  <(iitiu  omplMteiM  (Venioe,  1669);  Bnics, 
DtJucidoMa  /oeiiUatein  im'ncrum  pmtfcnMariorum  ttuittoirum 
t/rM*  <<  praxit  exteiUimum  ad  litltnu  et  rueripla  S.  jKmilmtiaria 
(Rome,  1699);  Pctba,  Tractatut  de  panilmHaria  apottaliea 
(Home,  1717);  Gibbihob,  The  Tax  of  Ou  AfottoUe  Pmiuntian/ 
(Dublin,  1872);  Dcpiic  sb  Sr-AxDsi,  Taxt  da  ta  Pinitmceru 
apoMolituo  d'aprit  rUMon  jrublitt  d  Parit  en  letO  (Paris,  1879) ; 
DBHirLa,  Di*  dUett*  TaxnIU  d.  avoitol.  PenilmUarie  v.  Jahro 
1338  in  Arth.  /.  Litt.  «.  Ktrehenaneh.  d.  UA.,  l\,  301  am.  (1888) ; 
ElTBCuOcRcoMtciiand  d.  Kardinal-OrottpeniltnliaT$  Bentmenaa 
in  A.  f.  k.  KB.,  LXIV,  3  aqq.  (Muni,  1^) ;  Lea  (ed.),  A  Ponrn- 
larp  oftke  Papal  Penitentiary  m  the  Thirteenth  Century  (Philadel- 
phiB,  1892) ;  Batiitol,  Lee  prttree  ptnitenHere  romaint  aii  Ye 
eiieU,  Compte^endu  du  Congrie  internal,  dee  eatholiquee  A  BruxeUee, 
II  (1894),  277  aqq.;  Lbcachbcx,  Un  for^ulaire  de  ta  pinileneerie 
apoetolique  au  tempe  du  cardinal  Albomoi  (1357-8),  in  M^anfie 
ArA.  Hiet.  EeoU  Franc.,  Rome,  XVIII  (1898),  37  aqq.;  Laxo, 
Beitrdge  eur  Oeechichle  der  avoetcl,  Ptnilenciere  in  MiU.  d. 
tnetit.  /.  Oeeterr.  Oeechichtef.,  VII,  SupplemenUiy  Number,  19M: 
Haskims,  The  Sourcee  /or  the  Hietwy  oj  the  Papal  Pehitentiaru 
in  American  Journal  of  Theol,,  LIX  (1905),  422  aqq.;  Tabahi  i 
SrALANNis,  Manuale  theorica-practicum  pro  mincrioue  pcmiten- 
tiarOe  (Rome,  1906);  OOlub,  Die  pdpetliche  POnitentwarie  m 
iAnm  Vreprune  bie  tu  ihrer  UmteetaUung  durch  Piue  V  (Home, 
1807);  Cboust,  La  eaerte  pMten^trie  ApoeloUtu*  (Lyons,  19(M). 

B.  TA6i8(ier«ii2omafi£oto.— SeeBoTA,SACBARo- 

UANA. 

C.  The  Apostolic  Si(fntttwa. — In  former  times,  there 
was  only  one  SignaturSj  i.  e.  there  were  a  few  assist- 
ants who  were  commissioned  bv  the  sovereign  pontiff 
to  investigate  the  petitions  addressed  to  the  Holy  See, 
and  to  report  oonoeming  them.  Hiese  functionaries 
were  called  R^erendarii  aposloUei.  Vitale,  in  his 
"  Comm.  de  iure  signatursB  justitise  ",  says  that  there  is 
record  of  the  referendaries  as  such  in  1243.  Innocent 
IV  mentions  them.  As  time  went  on,  recourse  to  the 
Holy  See  becoming  more  and  more  freqnent,  whether 
to  obtain  graces  or  to  submit  cases  te  the' decision  of 
the  pope,  the  number  of  the  referendaries  increased 
oonsiderwly.  Alexander  VI  deemed  it  expedient  to 
define  their  o£Bce  better,  which  he  did  by  creating  a 

'  double  Signatura — the  Signatura  of  Grace,  and  the 
Signatura  of  Justice — to  which  the  referendaries  were 
severally  assinied.  As  the  office  of  referendary  was  a 
very  honourable  one,  it  came  to  be  conferred  fre- 
quently as  a  merely  honorary  title,  so  that  the  number 
of  the  referendaries  was  unduly  increased :  and  Sixtus  V 
wag  constrained,  in  1586,  to  mnit  the  referendaries  of 
the  Signatura  of  Justice  to  100,  and  those  of  the  Sig- 
natura of  Grace  to  70.  Alexander  VII  combined  the 
referendaries  of  both  Signaturas  into  a  collie,  with  a 
dran.  These  were  called  "votingreferendanes",  and 
actually  exercised  their  office.  The  others  remained 
as  "supemumeraiy  referendaries"  (extra  numerum). 
In  1834  Gregory  XVI  gave  a  new  organization  to  the 
Signatura  of  Justice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Signa- 
tura of  Grace  (pwlually  disappeared:  no  mention  u 
made  of  it  after  1847  in  the  catalogues  of  the  tribunals 
and  officials  of  the  Curia.  ' 

The  Signatura  of  Grace,  also  called  Signatura  of  the 
Holy  Father  (Signatura  Sanetissimi),  was  held  in  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  there  were  pres- 
ent at  it  some  cardinals  and  many  prelates,  chief 
among  the  latter  being  the  voters  of  this  Signatura. 
At  the  invitation  of  the  Holy  Father,  the  voters  voted 
upon  the  matters  undor  consideration,  but  that  vote 
was  mere^  consultative.  The  Holy  Fatiier  reserved 
to  himself  the  deciaon  in  each  case,  aimouncing  it 
then  and  there,  or  later,  if  he  chose,  through  his  'do- 
mestic auditor",  as  De  Luca  calls  him,  or  ''auditor  of 
the  Holy  Father  "  (auditor  tanettssimi),  as  he  was  called 
later.  The  Signatura  of  Justice  was  a  genuine  tribu- 
nal, presided  over  in  the  name  of  the  pope  by  a  cardinal 
prefect.  The  voters  of  this  Signatura  were  present  at 
It,  and  thdr  vote  was  not  consultative,  but  definitive. 
As  a  rule,  the  cardinal  prefect  voted  onfy  when  his 
vote  was  necessary  for  a  decision. 

Pius  X,  in  the  Constitution  by  \rtiich  he  reor- 
ganised the  Curia,  abolished  the  two  ancient  Signa- 
turas, and  created  a  new  one  that  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  other  two.  The  Signatura  now  oon- 
eists  of  six  cardinals,  appointed  by  the  pope,  one  of 


whom  is  its  prefect.  It  has  a  secretary,  a  notary,  who 
must  be  a  priest,  some  oonsultors,  and  a  few  subor- 
dinate officers.  The  present  Signatura  is  a  {^uine 
tribunal  which  ordinarily  has  jurisdiction  m  four 
kinds  of  cases,  namely:  accusations  of  ^tispidons 
apunst  an  auditor  of  the  Rota;  acousations  of  viola- 
tion of  secrecy  by  an  auditor  of  the  Bota;  e^ipeab 
agunst  a  sentence  of  tiie  Rota;  petitions  for  the  nulli- 
fication of  a  decision  of  the  Rota  that  has  already  be- 
come ret  judicata.  As  a  temporary  ooifunission,  iba 
pope  gave  to  the  Signatura  the  mandate  and  the 
power  to  review  the  sentences  passed  by  the  Roman 
Gongregatioos  before  the  Constitution  "  Sapienti  Con- 
silio  .  This  commission  was  given  to  tiie  Signatura 
through  an  answer  by  the  Consistorial  Congregation 
on  the  subject  of  a  doubt  relating  to  a  case  m  tiiis 
kind.  Of  course  the  Hoty  Father  may  on  special  oo- 
casions  j^ve  other  commissions  of  this  nature  to  the 
Apostolic  Signatura. 

QoHBS,  Compendium  ulriutQum  titnalune  (Paris,  1547) ;  Sta- 
FmuuB,  Da  litterie  fralie,  da  ugtuitura  tratia  et  Ulterie  apoetolicie 
in  forma  brtvie  (Parjs.  1SS8);  MAmonos,  Pntxie  tignalunt 
gratia  (Borne,  1559);  Mabcbbsami,  Cammiaaimum  ac  raaerip- 
torum  Ktriuagiia  eignaturci  S.  D.  N.  Papa  praxie  (Rome,  1615); 
Db  Matibnso,  Tract,  de  rtferendarierum,  adwooterum,  iudicum 
officio,  nqiineiHe,  difnitde  el  amtnantia  (Franlcfort,  1818);  Da 
Fattnblus,  Dt  refarendariarum  eatoKlium  efenatm  iuaHtia  eol- 
iaoie  (Rome.  1696);  VrrAU,  Comai.  de  ion  eignatm  iwliMai 
(Rome,  1756). 

11.  OmcKS  or  Cubia. — ^These  are  five  in  number: 
The  Apostolic  Chancery;  Apostolic  Dataiia;  Apos- 
tolic Camera;  Secretaiiate  ot  State;  Secretariate  of 
Briefs. 

A.  The  Apostolic  Chancery^  (CaneeBeria  Aposloliea). 
— This  office  takes  its  name'  from  civil  law  and  from 
the  imperial  chanceries,  and  is  certainly  of  very  an- 
cient origin  in  its  essence.  The  primacy  of  the  Ro- 
man See  made  it  necessary  that  tne  soverdsn  pontiff 
should  have  in  his  service  officers  to  write  and  to  trans- 
mit his  answers  to  the  numerous  petitions  for  favours 
and  to  the  ni&nerous  consultations  addressed  to  him. 
This  office,  in  course  of  time,  imderwent  many  trans- 
formations, to  the  most  important  of  which  only  we 
shall  refer.  After  Martin  V  had  instituted  a  large 
number  of  offices  in  the  Chancery,  Sixtus  V  placeid 
many  of  them  in  the  class  of  vaoturili,  as  th^  were 
then  called.  The  origin  of  this  institution  was  as  fol- 
k>ws:  The  pope,  was  often  compelled,  in  defence  of 
Christendom,  to  wa^  war,  to  fit  out  expeditions,  or  at 
least  to  give  financial  assistance  to  the  princes  who 
waged  such  wars  at  his  exhortation.  But  the  pontifi- 
cfd  treasuiv,  on  the  other  hand,  was  often  without 
means  to  dnray  even  the  expenses  of  the  Pontifical 
States,  and  it  became  imperative  to  raise  funds.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  popes  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  sell- 
ing several  lucrative  offices  of  the  Curia,  and,  as  a 
nue,  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  what  was  sold  was  not  the  office  itself, 
but  the  receipts  of  the  office,  e.  g.,  the  taxes  for  the 
favours  granted  through  the  office  in  question.  Some 
offices  were  sold  with  tiie  right  of  succession  by  tiie 
heirs  of  the  purchaser.  This,,  however,  could  be  done 
only  in  the  esse  of  an  office  of  minor  importance,  in 
the  exercise  of  which  no  special  ability  was  required. 
Those  offices  which  entailed  grave  responsibilities,  and 
which  could  be  filled  only  by  pious  and  learned  men, 
were  sold  on  the  condition  that  they  should  revert  to 
the  Curia  at  the  death  of  the  purchaser.  An  aleatory 
contract,  therefore,  was  made,  the  uncertainty  being, 
on  the  one  side,  the  amount  of  the  income  of  the 
office  and,  on  the  other,  the  length  of  life  of  the  pur- 
chaser, llie  prices  of  the  offices,  especially  of  the 
more  desirable  ones,  were  considerable:  Loreiuo  Cor- 
sini,  afterwards  Clement  XII,  bought  the  office  of  re- 
gent of  the  Chancery  for  30,000  Roman  scudi — a  large 
fortune  for  those  times.  "The  hazard  was  not  nece^ 
sarily  confined  to  the  life  of  the  purchaser;  he  was  free 
to  establish  it  iipon  the  fife  of  another  person,  pro- 
vided the  Utter  (called  the  intestataiy)  were  express]}' 
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designated.  The  purchaser  was  also  allowed  to 
dian^e  the  life  haiard  tioja  one  person  to  another, 
providing  this  were  done  forty  days  before  the  deatii 
of  the  last  preceding  intestataty. 

The  offices  of  the  Chancery  which  were  transformed 
into  vaeabiU  by  Sixtus  V  were  those  of  the  regent,  of  the 
twenty-five  solieiton,  of  the  twelve  notaries,  auditors 
of  the  causes  of  the  Holy  Palace,  and  others.  Sixtus  V 
aed  the  pro- 
of the^ 


Thb  Papal  Cahocllcbia,  Rom 
Focmerly  tha  PaUuo  Riario 

Pius  VII,  after 


to  the  vice-chan- 
cellor (see  below) 
as  part  of  the  lat- 
ter's  emoluments: 
but  this  too  liberal 
prescription  in  fa- 
vour of  the  cardinal 
yriiD  presided  over 
the  Chancery  was 
revoked  by  Inno- 
cent XI,  who  as- 
signed the  revalue 
in  question  to  the 
Apostolic  Camera. 
Alexander  VIII  re- 
stored these  rev- 
enues to  the  vice- 
chancellor,  who,  at 
that  time,  was  the 
pope's  nephew, 
Pietro  Ottoboni. 
Under  Napoleon  I 
the  Government  re- 
deemed many  of 
the  vacabili,  and  but  few  remained, 
his  return  to  Rome,  undertook  a  reform  of  the  Chan- 
cery, and  wisely  reduced  the  number  of  the  offices. 
But,  as  he  himself  granted  to  the  vacabili  the  priv- 
ilege that,  by  a  legal  fiction,  time  should  be  regarded 
as  not  having  transpired  (quod  tempus  et  tempora  non 
currant),  and  many 

Eroprietors  of  vacct" 
m  having  obtained 
grants  of  what  was 
called  wprawivema 
by  which  deceased 
intestataries  were 
considered  to  be 
Uving,  it  came  to 
pass  that  certain  of- 
fices remained  vaea- 
bili  in  name,  but 
not  in  facty  Fi- 
nally, Leo  XIII 
(1901)  suppressed 
all  the  vacabili  of- 
fices, ordering  his 
pro-datary  to  re- 
deem them,  when 
necessary,  Uie  da- 
tary's  office  being 
substituted  for  the 
proprietors. 

^oe  the  Consti- 
tution of  Pius  X,  the 
Chancery  has  been  reduced  to  a  forwarding  office 
(Uffido  di  Speditione)  with  a  small  personnel;  there 
are,  besides  the  cardinal  who  preddes  over  the  Chan- 
cery, the  regent,  with  the  college  of  Apostolic  prothono- 
tanes,  a  notary,  secretary  and  archivist,  a  protooolist, 
and  four  amanuenses.  The  presiding  cardinal,  prior 
to  the  recent  Constitotion,  was  called  vice-chancellor. 
The  authors  who  wrote  on  the  Chancery  gave  many 
ingenious  reasons  why  that  dignitary  should  not  have 
received  the  more  obvious  title  of  chancellor.  Car- 
dinal De  Luca  regarded  these  explanations  as  sense- 
lass  (simplicitaUs  elfaheUa),  and  proposed  an  explana- 


CoumTABo  or  thi  Cahobixbua 


tion  of  his  own,  without,  however,  inaiating  on  its 
correctness.  According  to  him,  it  was  probable  that  the 
title  of  vice-chancellor  arose  in  the  same  way  as  the 
title  of  pro-datary,  the  custom  having  been  to  call  the 
head  of  the  datary  office  {daUma)  the  datary  {diUario), 
if  he  were  not  a  cardinal,  and  the  pro-oataiy  (pro 
dataxxo),  if  he  were  a  cardinal.  The  reason  for  this 
must  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  office  of  dataty  was 

really  not  that  of  a 
cardinal,  but  rather 
of  minor  dignity; 
wherefore  it  did  not 
seem  well  to  give 
the  title  of  datary 
to  a  cardinal.  The 
same  custom  still 
obtains  in  the  case 
of  a  nuncio  who  is 
elevated  to  the  car- 
dinalate:  he  retains 
his  position  for  a 
time,  but  with  the 
title  of  pro-nuncio. 
This  theory  of  De 
Luca's,  if  not  alto- 

{;ether  certain,  is  at 
east  probable.  The 
new  Constitution, 
however,  establishes 
that  the  hetbd  of  Uie 
Chancery  shall 
hereafter  be  called 
chancellor,  a  very 
reasonable  pro- 
vision, seeing  that  this  office  has  been  filled  for  cen- 
turies by  cardinals.  For  the  rest,  the  office  in  question 
was  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  honourable 
and  most  important  of  the  Curia,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Moroni's  account  of  the  funeral  of  Cardmal  Alexander 
Famese,  vice-chancellor,  and  arch-priest  of  the  Vati- 
can Basilica.  The 
authority  of  the 
vice-chancellor  was 
increased  when,  un- 
dw  Alexander  VIII 
in  1600,  there  was 
added  to  his  office, 
in  perpetuity,  that 
of  compiler  («otn- 
misla). 

At  present  Hxa 
chancellor  retains 
Uttle  of  his  former 
influence  and  attri- 
butes. He  acts  as 
notary  in  the  con- 
sistones  and  directs 
the  office  of  the 
chancery.  The 
greatest  splendour 
of  the  chancellor  was 
under  Leo  X,  from 
whose  successor, 
Clement  VII,  this 
functionary  re- 


ceived as  residence  the  Palasso  Riario,  long  known 
as  the  Cancelleria  ApostoUca,  where  he  resides 
at  the  TOesent  day.  His  former  residence  was 
in  the  Palazso  Bor^a,  from  which  he  moved 
to  the  Palazzo  Sforza  Cesarini,  the  latter  palace 
being,  on  this  account,  known  for  a  long  time  as 
the  Cancelleria  Vecchia.  The  removal  of  the  vice- 
chancellor's  residence  and  office  to  the  majestic 
Palasso  Riario,  in  the  Campo  di  Fiori,  was  due 
to  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  Cardinal 
Raffaele  Riario  for  his  share,  with  Cardinals  Petrucci, 
Sacchi,  Soderini,  and  Castellcn,  in  a  conspiracy 
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against  the  life  of  Leo  X.  Ciontiguoiis  to  the  Can- 
celleria,  in  fact  forming  a  part  of  it,  is  thi  Church 
of  San  Lorenzo  in  Danutso.  When  Clement  VII  as- 
sijgned  thia  palace  as  the  perpetual  reaidenoe  of  the 
vice-chancellor,  he  provided  that  the  vice-chancellor 
should  always  have  the  title  of  tiiat  chureh ;  and,  as  it 
happens  that  the  chancellors  are  not  always  of  the 
same  order  in  the  Sacred  College,  being  sometimes 
cardinal-deacons,  sometimes  cardinal-priests,  and 
sometimes  caidinal-bishops,  this  church  does  not  fol- 
low the  rule  of  the  other  cardinalitial  churches,  which 
have  a  fixed  grade,  being  titular — that  is  churches 
over  which  cardinals  of  the  order  of  priests  are 
placed — or  deaoonries — churches  over  which  are 
placed  cardinal-deacons.  San  Lorenao,  on  the  con^ 
trary^  is  a  titular  when  the  chancellor  is  of  the  order 
of  pnests,  and  a  deaoonry  when  he  is  a  cardinal- 
deacon.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  sub- 
urbicarian  bishop,  the  chancellor  retains  this  churdi 
in  commendam. 

The  Regency,  which  is  the  n^  office  in  the  order 
of  precedence  in  the  Chancery  after  the  chancellor- 
ship, was  created  in  1377,  when  Gregory  XI  returned 
from  Fwince  to  his  see.  Cardinal  Pierre  de  Mon- 
tdruc,  who  was  the  chancellor  at  that  time,  refused  to 
f oltow  the  pope  from  Avignon  to  Rome ;  and,  as  it  was 
necessary  that  someone  should  direct  the  office  of  the 
Qiancenr,  the  pope,  leaving  the  title  of  vice-chancels 
lor  to  Mont^ruc,  appointed  the  Archbishop  of  Ban, 
Bartolommeo  Prignano,  regent  of  this  important 
office.  At  the  death  of  Gregory  XI,  in  1378,  Pri- 
gnano was  elected  pope,  and  he  appointed  a  successor 
to  himself  in  the  office  of  regent  of  the  Chancery, 
whidi  was  thereafter  maintained,  even  when  the  vice- 
chancellor  re-established  his  readenoe  at  Rome. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  other 
offices  of  the  Chancery,  and  the  subject  is  the  less  im- 
portant, since  the  greater  number  of  those  offices 
nave  now  disappeared  for  good. 

At  present  the  Chancery  is  charged  only  mth  the  ex- 
pedition of  Bulls  for  consistoiial  benefices,  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  dioceses  and  new  chiq>ter8,  and  other 
more  important  affairs  of  the  Church.  (For  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  Apostolic  Letters,  see  Bmxs  and  BnErs.) 
One  fact  concerning  the  e]q>edition  of  Bulls  should  be 
mentioned.  Formerly,  there  were  four  different  wavs 
of  issuing  these  documents,  namely,  by  way  of  the 
Curia  (per  viam  cutub),  by  way  of  the  Chancery  (per 
eaneettarium),  secretly  (per  viam  secreUm),  and  by 
way  of  the  ApostoUc  Camera  (per  viam  camera) .  The 
reason  for  this  is  that,  while  some  Bulls  were  taxed, 
there  was  no  taxation  on  others,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  determine  upon  what  Bulls  the  proprietors  of  the 
vacabili  offices  had  a  right  to  receive  taxes.  Bulls, 
therefore,  which  concerned  the  government  of  the 
Catholic  world,  being  exempt  from  all  taxation,  were 
said  to  be  issued  by  way  of  the  Curia.  Those  Bulls 
of  which  the  expedition  was  by  way  of  the  Chancery 
were  the  common  Bulls,  which,  after  being  reviewed 
by  the  abbreviators  of  the  greater  presidency  (see 
Abbbbviatobs),  were  agned  by  them  and  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  vaeabUi,  the  latter  of  whom  received  the 
established  taxes.  The  Bulls  said  to  be  issued  secretly 
were  those  in  favour  of  some  privileged  persons — as 
the  palatine  prelates,  the  auditors  of  the  Rota,  and  the 
rdatives  <^  cardinals.  They  were  signed  by  the  vice- 
chancellor,  and  th^,  too,  were  exempt  from  taxation. 
Finally,  the  Bulls  of  which  the  eiroeoition  was  said  to 
be  by  way  of  the  Camera  were  those  that  concerned 
the  Apostolic  Camera.  Since  the  style  and  the  rules 
of  the  Chancery  could  not  be  adapted  to  these  Bulls, 
they  were  issued  by  the  tommisia,  whose  office  was 
created  by  Alexander  VI  and  later,  as  was  said  above, 
united  by'  Alexander  VIII  with  that  of  the  vice- 
chancellor. 

At  the  present  time,  all  the  vaeabUi  having  been 
abolished,  these  various  f  onns  of  expedition  have  been 


suppressed,  the  new  Gonstitotion  providing  that  all 
Bulls  be  Issued  by  way  of  the  Chanoeiy,  on  order  of 
the  Congregation  of  ihe  Consistory  for  all  matters  <A 
the  competency  of  that  body,  and  by  order  of  the 
pope  for  all  others.  This  is  m  keeping  with  the  new 
organisation  of  the  Chancerv  as  a  merely  issuing 
office.  The  Constitution  "Sapienti  oonnuo"  pro- 
vided that  the  ancient  formulie  of  Bulls  should  be 
changed,  and  the  duty  of  preparing  new  ones  was 
given  to  a  commianon  of  cwlinals  composed  of  the 
chancellor,  the  dstaiy,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Con- 
ostorial  Congregation.  This  commission  has  already 
reformed  the  Bulls  for  the  Consistorial  benefices,  and 
Pius  X,  by  his  Motu  Proprio  of  8  December,  1010,  ap- 
proved the  new  formuke  and  ordered  them  to  be  used 
exclusively  after  1  January,  1911.  The  collie  of  the 
abbreviators  of  the  greater  preadency  having  be«i 
suppressed,  and  the  abbreviators  of  the  lesser  presi- 
dffltcy  having  become  extinct  in  fact,  the  Apostolic 
prothonotaries  in  actual  office  have  beenappomted  to 
sign  the  Bulls.  A  very  reasonable  change  has  also 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  dating  of  Bulls.  For- 
meriy  Bulls  were  dated  according  to  the  year  of  the 
Incarnation,  which  begins  on  25  March.  This  me- 
dieval style  of  dating  remained  peculiar  to  papal 
Bulls,  ana  in  time  gave  rise  to  much  confusion.  Pius 
X  ordered  these  documents  to  be  dated  in  future  ac- 
cording to  common  custom,  by  the  year  which  begins 
on  1  January. 

Mention  uiould  here  be  made  of  what  are  known  as 
the  Rules  of  the  Chanceiy.^  This  name  was  given  to 
certain  ApostoUc  Constitutions  which  the  popes  were 
in  the  habit  of  promulgating  at  the  beginmng  of  their 
pontificate,  in  regard  to  judioal  causes  and  those  con- 
cerning benefices.  In  many_  cases  the  pope  merely 
confirmed  the  provimons  of  his  predecessor;  in  others 
he  made  additions  or  suppressions.  The  result  haa 
been  an  ancient  collection  of  standing  rules  which  re- 
mained unmodified  even  in  the  recent  reorganization 
of  the  Curia.  These  Rules  are  usually  divided  into 
three  classes:  rules  of  direction  or  expedition,  which 
concern  the  expedition  of  Bulls;  beneficial  or  re- 
servatoiy  rules,  relating  to  benefices  and  reservations; 
lastly,  judicial  rules,  concerning  certain  prescriptions 
to  be  observed  in  judicial  matters,  especially  with  re- 
lation to  appeals.  The  Rules  of  the  Chancery  have  tiie 
force  of  law,  and  are  binding  wherever  exceptions  have 
not  been  made  to  them  by  a  concordat.  In  ancient 
times,  these  rules  ceased  to  be  in  force  at  the  death  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  were  revived  only  upon  the 
express  confirmation  of  l^e  succeeding  pope.  Urban 
VIII,  however,  declared  that,  without  an  express  con^ 
firmation,  the  Rules  of  the  Chancery  should  be  in  force 
on  the  day  after  the  creation  of  the  new  pope.  It 
would  be  outside  of  tiie  scope  of  this  article  to  enter 
into  a  minute  examination  of  these  rules,  all  the  more 
because  the  commission  of  cardinals  charged  with  the 
reformation  of  the  formulie  of  Bulls  has  also  charge  of 
revising  the  Rules  of  the  Chancery. 

CAaaiODOBUS,  Suptr  XIV  rtg.  CaneelUria  (Parii,  1M8); 
Babcbui,  Pratiea  Canedlarim  apottoliea  cum  ttylo  et  fmrnu  m 
euHa  Tomana  untoUt  (Lyons,  1649);  Mandobiu*,  Comm.  m 
ngvla*  Cancdlaria  Ivlii  III  (Venice,  1554) ;  Mill«ub,  Ametor 
Honm  in  ngula*  Gommii  CaneelUria  apottoUcoi  (Lyona,  155^; 
MANDOaca,  In  regvlat  Canedleria  apomiea  eommentttr,  (Rome, 
1558) ;  MouNA,  Comm.  in  rtgviat  CanetUma  spottoiico  (Lyooa, 
1560);  Gomes,  In  Cancdleru*  apoet.  refulat  iudieialet  (Venice, 
1575);  RsBorros,  Addil.  in  reg.  CaneeUeria  (Pari8,  1579); 
Bladitts,  ConelUul.  PH  IV,  Y  et  Qregar.  XIII  cum  reouUi 
CaneeOeria  (1583);  Oonsalu,  Ad  regyiam  VIII  Cancell.  de 
rttertaiime  mennum  (Qeneva,  1605);  Botbillski,  Tract,  ad 
retful.  Canediaria  de  infirmie  reeiffnationibue  (Paris.  1612); 
Pelbds,  In  rtmUae  CaneMiria  (Paris,  1615) ;  a  Chockiek,  Comm, 
in  reg,  Caneetlaria  apoeiolica  aive  in  gloatmaJta  Alphonn  Soto 
nuneupati  Olouatarie  (Cologne,  1619);  Di  Qdesada,  Regula 
CaneeUaria  apoeiolieet  Ortgorii  XV  cum  nolie  el  indieibue  (Rome, 
1621) ;  Ixiumoa,  Nolee  ad  comm.  Caroli  Molintei  in  regulae  Can- 
cMiria  apoaMteo  (Paris.  1656);  Spbrenoerub,  Roma  non  cum 
regulie  CaneMarim  apoebAicoB  et  de  privilegiie  dericorum  (Frank- 
fort, 1867);  ClAHPiNi,  De  abbrematoribut  de  parco  maiori  tive 
a—iilent.  3.  R.  S,  Viceeancettaria  in  litttrarum  ajxutoliearum  *i- 
ftdiUanibne   ,   ,   ,   dieeerlatio  ktetmiea  (Rome,  1609);  liw 
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Pblutixb,  7n><nu(iofu  pow  lei  expUiHooM  da  la  eour  d»  Rom* 
(Paris,  leSO):  Castbl  Faiuao,  AirapAniM  du  commenlairt  d» 
M.  Ch.  Du  UouKn  ntr  U*  rtaU*  i*  ta  ClumedUrit  romain*  (Faria, 
1686);  CiAMPim,  Dt  S.  R.  B.  VieteanetUaria  (Rome,  1687); 
Anon,  CantpouUona  noMia  MnriatarU  de  curia  (Bome,  1806); 
OciBNAflMX,  Pnd,  iur,  can,  mu  comm.  in  rcgulaa  CanecUaris 
CUmcntit  XI  (Vienna,  1712);  Bovio,  La  piM  (rvm/aate  tuOa 
dMnitl«  pnnMUC  dd  amlititmo  ...  a  dtfli  wffeii  deUa 
CaneMtna  AfottoUca  •  dei  Caneellieri  dtUa  S.  R.  Ckifo 
(Bome,  1720);  Rioanti,  Commmiaria  in  ngulat,  comtitutionct  et 
onHnaUm—  Canedtaria  apottolica,  optM  poMumum  (Geneva, 
1571);  Hbddxiuch,  Dixjmiaiio  ad  regulam  CanecUaria  de  non 
Mbnoa  iut  quantum  in  Gtrmania,  Urn.  XVII  (Bonn,  1783); 
BmLBR,  Der  Liber  CanctUeria  apoilolica  :  J.  1S80  (Leipiis,  1880) ; 
T.  OiTiENTiiAL,  Die  pApeUtchen  Kandcireo^  vm  Johann 
XXII  bie  Jfikolaue  V  (1888);  Tanol,  Die  ptpdlidttn  Kandei- 
ordunaen  vm  ItOO-lSOO  (Innabniek,  18M);  KraB.  Scrinium  und 
Paiatium.  Zur  Qeachiehte  dee  pApeUichen  Kandeiweeeene  im  il 
Jahrk.  in  UiU.  dee  Indit.  fUr  IMar.  Geuhiehtef.,  auppl.  VI; 
QOIXSB,  MilttUungen  und  Vntemdumgen  Ober  doe  vipilliche 
Rtaieler-  und  Kandeiteeeeen  im  H.  JahrK,  heeonaere  tmlar 
Johann  XXII  und  Benedikt  XII  in  Qudltn  und  ForeckunQtn 
dee  Preute.  hietor.  Inetitule  in  Rom.,  VI,  272  aqq.;  Chiabi, 
Memoria  giuridico-elaTiea  eulla  Dciaria  Caneellaria,  rat.  Camera 
apoelolica,  Compeneo  di  Spaffna.  vaoabili  e  eaodMieli  (Rome, 
IMX)) ;  Ahok.,  Die  Vacabilta  d.  piped.  Kandei  u.  d.  Dalarie  in 
Arch.  /.  k.  KR.,  LXXXII  (1902),  163-165;  TOM  Bovhamn, 
Zur  Oeediiehte  der  piped.  Kanelei  eomehmliA  in  der  t.  Hdlfle 
dee  iS.  Jalurh.  (Berlin,  lOCM);  ScHwra-KALUutBua,  Pradiea 
CanceUarioB  apoetolica  eeculi  xv  exeunlie  (MUnster,  1904) ;  Bauw 
OABTEH,  Aue  Kamlei  u.  Kammer  (Freiburg,  1905) ;  QOLua,  Die 
Kommentaforen  der  pdpetiichen  Kamleiregdn  eon  Bnde  dee  16. 
bie  fum  Beginn  dee  17.  Jahrkunderte  in  Arch.  /.  k.  KR..  LXXXV 
(1905),  441  sqq.;  LXXXVI  (1900).  20  eqq.,  259  aqq.;  Idsh. 
Von  d.  apodd.  Kandei  (Cologne,  1908). 

B.  The  ApotMie  Dataria. — ^According  to  some 
authorities,  among  them  Amydenus  (De  officio  et Ju- 
lisdictionc  dataxii  necnon  de  stylo  Dataris),  this  office 
is  of  very  ancient  origin.  It  is  not  so,  however,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  the  business  which  eventually 
fell  to  it  was  originally  transacted  elsewhere.  The 
Dataria  was  entrusted,  chiefly,  with  the  concesnon  of 
matrimonial  dispensations  of  extwnal  jurisdiction, 
and  with  the  collation  of  benefices  reserved  to  the 
]^ly  See.  To  this  double  faculty  was  added  that  of 
granting  many  other  indults  and  graces,  but  these 
ad(]itions  were  made  later.  Until  the  time  of  Pius  IV 
matrimonial  dispensations  were  granted  through  the 
Penitentiaria;  and  as  to  the  collation  of  reserveobene- 
fices,  that  authority  could  not  have  been  granted  in 
very  remote  times,  since  the  establishment  of  those 
leservations  is  comparatively  recent:  although  some 
vestige  of  reservations  is  found  even  prior  to  the 
twelfth  century,  the  custom  was  not  frequent  before 
Innocent  II,  ana  it  was  only  from  the  time  of  Clement 
IV  that  the  reservation  of  benefices  was  adopted  as  a 
general  nile.[o.  ii,  "De  pract. et<Uput."  (Ill,  4)  in 6°]. 
It  may  be  said  that,  while  this  oflnoe  certainly  existed 
in  the  fourteenth  coitury,  as  an  independent  bureau, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  time  of  its 
creation. 

The  Dataria  consists,  first,  of  a  cardinal  who  is  ite 
chief  and  who.  until  the  recent  Constitution^  was 
called  the  pro-aatary,  but  now  has  the  official  title  of 
dataiy.  There  was  formerly  as  much  diaciusion 
about  the  title  of  pro-dataiy  as  about  that  of  vice- 
chancellor  (see  above).  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  this  office  dated  die  re- 
scripts or  graces  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  while  others 
hold  it  to  be  derived  from  the  right  to  grant  and  give 
(<iare)  the  graces  and  indults  for  which  petition  is 
made  to  the  pope.  It  is  certain  that,  on  account  of 
these  functions  the  dataty  enioyed  great  prestige  in 
former  times,  when  he  was  caUed  the  eye  of  the  pope 
foeulu«  papa).  After  the  cardinal  comes  the  suD- 
oatary,  a  prelate  of  the  Curia  who  assists  the  datary, 
and  takes  the  latter's  place,  upon  occasion,  in  almost 
all  of  his  functions.  In  the  old  organization  of  th« 
Dataria  there  came  after  the  sub-datary  a  number  of 
subordinate  officials  who,  as  De  Luca  says,  bore  titles 
that  were  enigmatical  and  sibyllic,  as,  for  example, 
the  prefect  of  the  per  obilum,  the  prefect  of  the 
concetium,  the  cashier  of  the  eompmenda,  an  officer  of 
the  missis.  Bad  the  like. 

I<eo  XIII  had  already  introduced  reforms  into  the 


orgamaation  of  the  Dataria,  to  make  it  harmoniae 
with  modem  requirements,  and  Piua  X,  reducing  the 
competency  of  the  offioe,  gave  it  an  entitdy  new 
organisation  in  his  Constitution  "SajHenti  oonailio", 
according  to  which  the  Dataria  oonsiste  of  the  cardi- 
nal dataiy,  the  sub-dataty,  the  prefect  and  hia  buito- 

Ste  (aoaUtttio),  a  few  officers,  a  cashier,  who  has  ilaa 
e  offioe  of  (ustribntor,  a  reviser,  and  two  writers  of 
Bulls.  The  new  Constitution  retains  the  theoloejaal 
examiners  for  the  competitions  for  parishes.  Ammig 
the  Datary  offices  that  have  been  abolished  mmtion 
should  be  made  of  that  of  the  Apostolic  dispatehere, 
which,  in  the  new  organisation  of  the  Curia,  has  no 
longer  a  reason  for  being.  Formeriy  these  officials 
were  necessary,  because  private  persons  could  not 
refer  directly  to  the  Dataria,  which  dealt  only  with 
persona  known  to,  and  wproved  bj[,  itself.  Now, 
however,  anyone  may  deaf  directly  with  the  Dataiia, 
as  with  any  of  the  other  pontifical  departmenta. 
The  Dataria,  which,  as  noted  above,  was  oommift- 
sioned  to  grant  many  papal  indults  and  nraeea,  haa 
now  only  to  investigate  the  fiUiesa  of  oanoidates  for 
Consistorial  benefices,  which  are  reserved  to  the  Holy 
See,  to  write  uid  to  dispateh  the  Apostolic  Lsttera  for 
the  collation  of  those  benefices,  to  dispense  from  the 
conations  required  in  regard  to  them,  and  to  provide 
for  the  pensions,  or  for  tne  execution  of  the  chaigea 
imposed  bv  the  pope  when  conferring  those  benefioea. 

It  would,  be  both  lengthy  and  difficudt  to  retrace  the 
former  modes  of  procedure  of  this  office,  all  the  more 
as  it  was  mainly  regulated  by  tradition,  while  this 
tradition  was  jealously  guarded  by  the  officers  of  the 
Datary,  who  were  generally  laymen,  and  who  had  in 
that  way  established  a  qpecies  of  monopolv  as  detri- 
mental to  the  Holy  See  as  profitable  to  themaelvea; 
thus  it  happened  that  these  offices  often  passed  from 
father  to  son,  while  the  ecoleeiastical  superiors  of  the 
officials  were  to  a  great  extent  blindly  dep«aident  upon 
them.  Leo  XIII  oegan  the  reform  of  this  condition 
of  things  so  unfavourable  to  good  administration, 
and  Pius  X  has  totally  idixilished  it. 

AMTOBHca,  De  officio  et  furiedicUono  DalarU  nec  nm  de  ddo 
Dalarim;MAOAii»M,  PedimcnloeobreabueoedelaDalaria  lli»md, 
18*1);  Anon.,  Die  VaeaUKa  d.  vdped.  Kandei  u.  d.  Datarit  in 
Ardk.  /.  k.  KR,  82,  163  (1002). 

C.  The  ApottoUe  Camera. — In  the  Constitution 
"Sapienti  consilio"  Pius  X  provided  that  during 
vacancies  of  the  Holy  See  itsproperty  should  be  act 
ministered  by  this  office.  Ine  oarcGnal-camerlen^ 
(see  CAMSBLBNao)  preaidea  over  the  CameriL  and  la 
governed,  in  the  exerciae  of  hia  office  by  the  ralea 
established  in  the  Constitution,  "Vaoante  aede 
apostolica",  of  25  December,  1900.  (For  hiatoiy  and 
general  treatment  see  Apostolic  Camera.) 

D.  The  Secretariate  of  State. — ^After  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  Innocent  XII,  in  1602,  tne 
cardinal  nephews  were  succeeded  by  the  secretaries  of 
State.  Of  the  cardinal  nephews  many  authors  have 
written  with  greater  aeventsr  than  is  juatified  by  the 
facto,  althou^  the  dignitariea  in  question  may  on 
more  than  one  occasion  have  ^ven  cause  of  oompuint. 
In  timee  when  the  life  of  the  pope  was  in  jeopardy 
from  conspiracies  formed  in  his  own  court  (such,  for 
instance,  as  that  against  Leo  X  mentioned  above, 
under  A.  The  Apostolic  Chancery),  it  was  a  neoeerity 
for  the  sovereign  pontiff  to  have  as  his  chief  assistant 
one  in  ^om  he  inight  repose  impUcit  confidence,  and 
such  he  could  nowhere  more  siuely  find  than  in  hia 
own  family.  The  cardinal  nephew  was  called  "  Secre- 
tarius  Papa  et  superintendens  status  ecdesiastici". 
The  cardinal  secretary  of  State,  who  fills  tiie  place  of  the 
nephew,  has  been,  and  is,  in  the  present  day,  the  OMi- 
fidential  assistant  of  the  pope.  Hence  the  offioe  ia 
vacated  upon  the  death  ot  the  reigning  pontiff.  B^ 
fore  the  promulgation  of  the  recent  Constitution  of 
Pius  Xj  this  office  of  Curia  comprised,  besidea  the 
cardinal  aecretaiy  himself,  a  surrogate,  also  called 
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aecretary  of  the  dpher,  and  aome  clerks  and  subidtern 
officiala.  Now,  However,  there  have  been  amalga- 
mated with  it  certain  other  ofiBces  which  were  fonnerl;)r 
independent.  The  Secretariate  of  State,  therefore,  is 
at  present  divided  into  three  sections,  the  first  of  which 
deals  with  certain  extraordinary  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
the  second  with  ordinary  affairs,  including  grants  oi 
honours,  titles,  and  decorations  by  the  Holy  See  other- 
wise than  through  tlie  majordomo,  the  third  with  the 
expediting  of  pontifical  Briefs. 

For  the  work  of  the  first  section,  see  what  is  said  on 
the  subject  of  the  Congregation  of  Extraordinary 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  under  Roman  CkiNORBOATtONs. 

Hie  second  section  deals  with  the  relations  of  the 
Holy  See  with  secular  princes,  whether  through  Apos- 
tolic nuncios  or  legatra  or  through  the  ambassadots 
accredited  to  the  Vatican.  This  section  of  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  State  has  charge  of  the  distribution 
of  offices  of  the  Chiria,  and  of  the  election  of  the  various 
officers.  Throui^  this  section  titles  of  nobility — 
as  prince,  marquis,  count  palatine,  etc.^-are  granted 
and  the  decorations  of  the  Hohr  See,  which,  berides 
the  golden  cross  oro  Ecdesia  et  Pontifiu,  instituted  by 
Leo  XIII,  incluae  such  distinctions  as  the  Supreme 
Order  of  Christ  (or  Order  of  the  Militia  of  Jesus 
Chriat,  as  it  is  called  by  Pius  X  in  his  brief  of  7  Febru- 
ary, 1905),  the  Order  of  Pius  IX,  established  by  that 
pontiff  in  1S47,  the  Order  of  Saint  Gregory  the  Great, 
created  by  Gr^nr  XVI  in  1831;  the  Order  of  Saint 
Sylvester;  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Militia,  or  of  the  . 
Golden  Spur,  restored  by  Pius  X,  and  the  Cnrder  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  of  which  Pius  X  has  reserved  to  him- 
self the  supreme  mastership. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  third  section  of  the 
Secretariate  of  State  is  exclusively  concerned  with  the 
expediting  of  Briefs. 

E.  The  Secretariate  of  Brirfs  to  Prince*  artd  cf  Latin 
Letters. — ^The  Secretariate  <n  Bri^s  to  Princes  con- 
sists of  the  secretary  and  two  office  assistants.  The 
secretary  is  a  prelate  whose  duty  it  is  to  write  the 
pontifical  Briefs  addressed  to  emperors,  kings,  civil 
princes,  or  other  exalted  personages.  He  also  pre- 
pares the  allocutions  whicn  the  pope  pronounces  at 
Consistoriee,  and  the  Encyclicals  or  Apostolic  Letters 
addressed  to  the  bishops  and  to  the  faithful.  All  this 
he  does  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  pope. 
He  must  be  a  proficient  Latinist,  since  Latin  is  the* 
language  in  which  these  documents  are  written.  The 
secretsdry  for  Latin  letters  is  ^so  a  prelate  or  private 
chamberlain  (eameriere  tegreto),  his  duties  bong  to 
write  the  letters  of  less  solemnity  which  the  soverdgn 
pontiff  addresses  to  different  personages.  He  has  an 
office  assistant. 

III.  CoioassioNS  OP  Cabdinaus  and  ths  Ponth*- 
iCAL  Familt.— Certain  commisoons  of  cardinals 
which  still  exist  are  the  Commissions  for  Biblical 
Studies,  for  Historical  Studies,  for  the  Administration 
of  the  Funds  of  the  Holy  See  or  of  the  Peterspence, 
for  the  Conservation  of  the  Faith  in  Rome,  and  lor  the 
Codification  of  the  Canon  Law. 

In  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  the  Curia  includes 
not  only  Uie  departments  already  mentioned,  but  also 
what  is  officially  known  as  the  Pontifical  Family. 
The  chief  members  of  this  body  are  the  two  palatine 
cardinals — cardinal  datary  and  the  cardinal  secretary 
of  State.  Formerly  the  cardinal  datary  always  Uvea 
with  the  pope;  the  secretary  of  State,  even  now,  lives 
in  the  Vatican  Palace  and  is  the  pontiffs  confidential 
officer.  After  these  follow  the  palatine  prelates:  ma- 
jordomo, the  maestro  di  camera,  the  master  of  the 
Sacowl  Palace,  and  the  eamerieri  eegrtti  parieeimmti 
(the  private  almoner,  the  secretary  of  Briefs  to 
Princes,  the  surrogate  for  ordinary  chairs  of  tiie  Sec- 
retariate of  State  and  secretary  of  the  Cipher,  the  sub- 
datary,  the  secretary  for  Latin  Letters,  the  copyist, 
tiie  embassy  secretary,  and  the  master  of  the  robes), 
to  whom  are  added,  as  palatine  prelates,  the  sacristan 


and  the  secietanr  of  Ceremonies.  Nearijr  all  these 
prelates  Uve  in  the  Vatican.  It  would  be  imposable 
to  refer,  here,  to  each  one  of  them  in  particular.  Hie 
history  of  their  offices  is  the  same  for  each,  connected 
with  that  of  the  Apostohc  Palace,  and  with  the  lives 
of  the  popes.  (See  Makstro  di  Cahbra  del  Papa; 
Majordomo.) 

The  majordomo  and  maestro  di  camera  are  followed 
in  order  in  the  Pontifical  Family  by  the  domestic  prel- 
ates (A  His  Holiness.  These  are  (fivided  into  colleges, 
the  first  of  which  is  the  CTollege  of  the  Patriardis, 
Archbishops,  and  Bishops,  Assistants  to  the  Pontif- 
ical Throne;  the  second  is  the  College  of  Apostolic 
Prothonotaries,  active  and  supernumerary.  After 
these  come  the  Colleges,  respectively,  of  the  Prelate 
Auditors  of  the  Rota,  of  the  Prelate  Clerics  of  the 
Apostolic  Camera,  and  of  the  Domestic  Prelates,  sim- 
pqr  so  called.  Bishops  asnstants  to  the  Throne  (os- 
tiatentee  «oI»o  pofM!^!^)  are  named  by  a  Brief  of  the 
Secretariate  oi  State,  and  in  virtue  of  their  office  are 
members  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel  (CappeUa  Ponlifr 
eta);  they  wear  the  cappa  magna  ana  wait  on  the 
pope,  assisting  him  with  the  book,  and  holding  the 
candle  (bugia).  Moreover,  they  may  wear  silk  robes 
— an  exclusive  privilef^e  of  the  Pontifical  Family,  al- 
though many  bishops,  m  ignorance  of  this  rule,  act  at 
variance  ynm  it. 

For  the  College  of  Apostolic  Prothonotaries  see 
Prothonotart  Apobtouc.  For  the  College  of  Prel- 
ate Auditors  of  the  Rota  see  Rota,  Sacra  Rouana. 
Of  the  clerics  of  the  Apostolic  Camera,  enough  has 
already  been  said  in  the  present  article. 

The  domestic  prelates  are  appointed  as  a  rule  by  a 
Motu  Proprio  of  the  pope,  occasionally  at  the  petition 
ol  Uieir  bishops,  and  they  enjoy  several  privileges, 
among  whieh  are  the  use  of  the  violet  dress,  whi<m  is 
that^  a  bishop  (without  the  cross) ,  the  ring,  the  violet 
biretta,  and  the  eapva  magna.  These  domestic  prel- 
ates are  appointed  lor  life,  and  retain  their  di^ty 
atthedeatiiof  thepope.  After  them  in  the  Pontifical 
Family  come  the  eamertert  aegreli  di  apada  e  cappa  par- 
teeipanti,  all  of  whom  are  laymen,  the  staff  and  the 
higher  offioers  of  the  Pontifical  Noble  Guard,  the  su- 
pernumerary eamtritri  segreU  or  private  chamberluns 
(ecclesiastics),  the  active  and  t^e  supemumeraiy  eame- 
rieri  di  tpada  e  eappa  Gaymen),  the  eamerieri  d^onore 
in  abito  paomuzo  (ecclodastics),  the  eamerieri  d'onore 
extra  Urbem  (ecclesiastics),  the  oatnerieri  d'otuire  di 
spada  e  eappa,  active  and  supernumerary  (laymen), 
tne  staff  and  the  hif^er  officers  of  the  Swiss  Guard 
and  of  the  Palatine  Guard  of  Honour,  the  master  of 
pontifical  ceremonies,  the  private  chaplains,  the  hon- 
orary private  chapliuns,  the  honorary  private  chaplains 
extra  Utiem,  tba  chieriei  aegreli,  the  College  of  Or- 
dinary PontiiScal  Chaplains.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  reter,  here,  to  each  of  these  ranks  in  particular.  It 
may  be  sfud,  however,  of  the  supernumerary  eamer- 
ieri aegreti  that,  like  tne  active  and  the  varteeipanti 
eamerieri  aegreti,  their  office  (jeases  at  the  death  of  the 
pope ;  while  it  lasts  they  have  the  right  to  use  the  vio- 
let dress,  of  a  cut  slightly  differing,  however,  from  that 
of  the  prelates;  on  account  of  which  difference,  they 
are  calfed  monaignori  di  mantetlone,  while  tiie  prelates 
are  called  monaignori  di  mantellelta. 

-Sumn,'  n  Maatro  di  Camera  (Floienee,  1823);  Catalahix, 
Dt  Magittro  «.  PdUttii  Apotolici  (Rome,  1751);  Mabini,  Uemori* 
iatoriehe  duli  arehiti  dtUa  S.  Sedt  (Rome,  1825);  RAapONi,  Dt 
Barilica  H  PoMarAio  lateranenri  (Rome,  1656);  GALLsni,  Dd 
Primicero  itUa  S.  Sad*  Apotlclioa  «  dt  attri  tiffiaaU  magtiori  del 
Sagto  PdUtgii)  UUranmw  (Rome,  1778) ;  QALLrm,  Del  tetlarario 
deOa  S.  Romano  Chieta  (Rome,  1758);  Cohti,  Oritini  faeU  « 
prifOavi  deeii  amxati  ameitioriali  (Rome,  18B8) ;  Rchasi.  NeHtU 
eloriAe  dteK  anUchi  Yieedomini  dd  Patnardao  laUnmtnee  «  cM 
iiwifmii  Pnteai  dd  Sagto  PbUuto  Apoelalieo  onero  mateiardomt 
pottlefici  (Rome,  178^;  Cahcslubbi,  Natieie  topra  tanMlo 
peteatorio  (Rome,  1823);  Mahbacb,  D.  KardinaU  u.  ihr*  PM. 
tan  d.  Mine  d.  XIII.  /oArA.  (Bonn,  1902) ;  SIoKOLLm,  OmcAmM* 
d.  Karditalatee  (Rome.  18S3);  Saccbxtti,  PririUgia  pnbmiMaf 
riorum  aptuMieorum  (Cologne,  1889) ;  Ahdbbooci,  Tr.  de  pr»- 
(onotarit*  anuMint  (Rome,  1742):  Rioamti,  De  pnMonelariu 
apoelelieie  (Rome,  1751);  BiroHACCoaai,  Aniidiili  del  pralMO- 
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larialo  atmlaUea  parUdpanU  (Faenu,  1751) :  Bbdnbt,  Lt  par/ait 
iMfmrv  apMtoUgtM  ttproemmir  dm  officialittt  et  farmulM  teiU*- 
iaMtuM  (I^mi,  1776):  Micu,  D*  proUmoUtriit  apcttoUeu 
(KMtffaMo  (Bre6laa,  1866);  RaNAxn>,  2>m  proConototrn  apoito- 
Ufun  in  Bm.  d—  Seime—  ceoUt.  (1867);  TBOioaiTA,  Dt  itoiiiM 
tt  frwUegiU  prmUtantm  Smiom  Curia  (Soiranto,  1006). 

BmnDKTTO  Ojxtti. 
Bomaneiqae  Arohitaetan.    See  EocLmuAsn- 

CAIi  AsCHiniCTDBB. 

Bomaa  Inqalsltloii.   See  Inquisition;  Bohan 

CONOBBQATIONS. 

Boman  Law.   See  Law. 

Bomanoi,  Saint,  sumamed  i  iu\^t6s  and  t  An^ 
pijTup,  poet  of  the  sixth  century.  The  only  authority 
for  tiie  life  and  date  of  this  greatest  of  Greek  hymn- 
writers  is  the  aooount  in  the  Menaion  for  October; 
his  feast  is  1  October.  According  to  this  account  he 
was  by  birth  a  Svrian,  served  as  deacon  in  the  church 
at  Berytus,  and  came  to  Constantinople  in  the  reign 
of  Anastasios.  It  was  in  the  Church  of  the  Most 
HoI}[  Theotokos  (tit  r&  Kipou)  that  he  received  the 
charisma  of  sacred  poetry.  "After  a  religious  re- 
treat at  Blachenue  he  returned  to  his  church,  and  one 
nkht  in  his  sleep  saw  a  vision  of  the  Most  Holy 
Theotokos,  who  gave  him  a  volume  of  paper,  saying 
'Take  the  paper  and  eat  it'."  The  saint,  ia  his 
dream,  oixniea  his  mouth  and  swallowed  the  paper. 
It  was  Christmas  Day,  and  immediatelv  he  awakened 
and  marvelled  and  glorified  God.  Then,  mounting 
the  ambo,  he  began  the  strains  of  his 

He  wrote  also  about  one  thousand  kantakia  for  other 
feasts  before  he  died. 

Beyond  this  passage,  there  are  only  two  mentions 
of  Bomaaos's  name,  one  in  the  eighth-century  poet 
St.  Germanos,  and  once  in  Suidas  {».  v.  imK\iiiiMroi>), 
who  calls  him  "Romanos  the  melode".  None  of  the 
Byzantine  writers  on  hymnolo|;y  allude  to  him: 
his  fame  was  practically  extinguished  bv  the  newer 
school  of  hymn-writers  which  flouridaed  in  the 
ei^th  and  mnth  centuries.  Krumbacher  has  made 
it  fairly  certain,  by  a  number  of  critical  arguments, 
that  the  emperw  named  in  the  Menaion  as  reigning 
when  Romanos  came  to  the  capital  is  Anastasiua 
I  (a.  d.  491^18),  not  Anastasius  II  (a.  d.  713-16); 
Pitra  and  Stevenson  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Prob- 
ably, then,  he  lived  through  the  reign  of  Justinian 
(a.  d.  527-65),  who  was  himself  a  hymn-wnter;  this 
would  make  him  contemporary  with  two  other 
Byzantine  melodes.  Anastasios  and  Kyriakos.  "In 
poetic  talent,  fire  o(  inspiration,  depth  of  feeling,  and 
elevation  of  language,  he  far  surpasses  all  the  other 
metodes.  The  literary  history  of  the  future  will 
perhaps  acclaim  Romanos  for  the  greatest  ecclesias- 
tical poet  of  all  ages",  says  Krumbacher,  and  all  the 
other  critics  of  Byzantine  poetiy  subscribe  to  this 
enthusiastic  praise.  Some  have  called  him  the 
Christian  Pindar.  Down  till  the  twelfth  century  his 
Christmas  hymn  was  performed  by  a  double  choir 
(fnnn  S.  Sophia  and  the  Holy  Apostles)  at  the  im- 
perial banquet  on  that  feast  day.  Of  most  of  the 
othere  only  a  few  strophes  survive.  The  long  hymns 
(kontakia)  consist  of  twenty-five  strophes  (froparia), 
usually  of  twenty-one  verses  each,  with  a  refrain. 
Besides  the  Christmas  hymn  we  may  cite  the  follow- 
ing titles  to  exemplify  St.  Romanos's  choice  of  sub- 
jects: "Canticum  Paschale",  "deCrucisTriumpho", 
''de  luda  Proditore",  "de  Petri  Negatione",  "de  Vir- 
gine  iuxta  crucem".  Dramatic  and;  pathetic  diaIog[ue 
plays  a  great 'part  in  the  structure.  Hie  simjde  sin- 
centy  oftone  sometimes  puts  the  reader  in  mind  of 
the  Latin  medieval  hymns,  or  the  earliest  Italian 
religious  verse.  Romanos.  like  the  other  mdodes, 
obc^_  a  purely  accentual  or  rhythmic  law;  the 
quantitative  scansions  are  obsolete  for  those  to  whom 
he  siium  (see  Btzantinb  Literatdre,  IY).  Edi- 
tions: Twenty-nine  hymns  in  Pitra,  "Analecta  Sacra", 


I,  1876;  three  more  in  Pitra,  "Sanctus  Romanus 
veterum  melodorum  princeps"  (1888);  Krumbacher 
long  ago  promised  a  complete  critical  cnidon  accord- 
ing to  the  Patmian  codices,  but  has  not  yet  achieved 
it. 

Pttba.  HtmnograpU*  it  TEtfit*  Qnetue  (Rome,  1867) ;  Boott, 
Potoj  H  ttUodu  (Ntmes,  1886);  Kbumbachbb,  OueA.  d.  byt. 
Liitralur,  Munich,  312-18;  lout,  Sttidim  <u  fiemafUM  (Mimioh, 
1899);  Idu,  Vmatbeitungm  bei  Romano*  (Mankh,  1899); 
Jaoobi,  Zur  QaehiehU  du  gritehitehm  Kirdimiiodu  in  BrA- 
etn  ZtUmMfi  far  KwdtaianMchU  (1882),  V,  177-280. 

J.  S.  Philliiiobk. 

BomaaoB  Pontiflcn,  CoNBintmo. — ^The  res- 
toration by  Pius  IX,  29  Sept.,  1850,  by  letters 
Apostolic  Universalis  ecclesios  of  the  hierarchy  in 
England,  and  the  consequent  transition  to  the  new 
at&t  of  things,  necessarily  gave  rise  to  misunder- 
standings and  (Uscuasion  in  various  matters  of  juiia- 
diction  and  discipline,  particularly  between  tiie 
episcopate  and  reli^ous  orders.  Bishops,  as  was  in- 
cumbmit  upon  them,  strenuously  maintained  the 
rights  of  the  hierarchy,  while  religious  superiors  wore 
loath  to  surrender  prerogatives  previously  exercised. 
The  chief  points  of  controvert  related  to  the  ex- 
emption of  regulars  from  the  jiuisdiction  of  bishops; 
the  ridit  of  bimops  to  divide  parishes  or  missions  con- 
ducted by  regulars,  and  to  place  secular  priests  in 
charge  of  these  newly-created  missions;  the  obliga- 
tion of  regulars  engaged  in  parish  work  to  attend 
conferences  of  the  clergy  and  diocesan  synods;  the 
force  of  thar  appeal  from  synodal  statutes;  thdr 
liberty  to  found  new  houses,  ooUeges  and  schools, 
or  to  convert  ensting  institutions  to  other  pui^Mses; 
the  right  of  bishops  to  visit  oanonically  institutioiis  in 
charge  of  regulars;  and  cntain  fimncied  maMen. 
Individual  bi^ops  sou|^t  to  cope  ^th  the  mtuation 
until  finally  a  proposition  of  Cardinal  Manning, 
made  in  an  annual  meeting  of  the  English  hierarchy  m 

1877,  to  submit  these  difiiculties  to  Rome  for  defimte 
settlement,  met  with  unanimous  approval.   In  July. 

1878,  the  bishops  of  Scotland  formally  associatea 
themselves  with  thdr  English  brethren  in  the  con- 
trovoiy.  Negotiations  were  opened  with  Propa- 
nnda,  but  (Ordinal  Maiming  later  suggested  to 
Pope  Leo  XIII  the  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
misnon  to  examine  the  claims  of  the  contestants  and 
to  prepare  a  constitution.  Repeated  dela}r8  ensued, 
so  that  it  was  not  until  20  Sept.,  1880,  that  a  special 
commission  of  nine  cardinals  chosen  to  consider  the 
question  had  its  first  sitting.  Four  other  sessions 
followed,  and  in  Jan.,  1881,  a  report  was  made  to  the 
pope.  Finally  the  constitution  "Romanos  Ponti- 
fices"  of  Leo  XIII  was  issued  8  May  of  the  same  year, 
defining  the  relations  in  England  and  Scotland  be- 
tween bishops  and  religious.  This  constitution  has 
been  extended  to  the  United  States  (25  Sept.,  1885), 
to  Canada  (14  March,  1911),  to  South  America  (1 
Jan.,  1900),  to  the  Philippine  Islands  (1  Jan.,  1910), 
and  quite  generally  to  misfflonaiy  countries.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  "Romanos  Pontifices"  may  be  grouped 
into  three  heads:  the  exemption  of  religious  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction;  relations  to  bishops  of  re- 
ligious engaged  in  parochial  duties;  and  matters 
pertaining  to  temporal  goods,  llie  constitution 
makes  clear  the  following:  though  regulars  according 
to  canon  law  are  subject  immediately  to  the  Holy 
See,  bishops  are  given  jurisdiction  over  small  com- 
munities. The  constitution  "Romanos  Pontifices" 
makes  a  further  concession  exempting  regulars  as 
such,  living  in  parochial  residenoes  in  small  numbers 
or  even  alone,  almost  entirely  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ordinary.  "We  hesitate  not  to  declare",  it 
states,  "that  regulars  dwelling  in  residences  on  the 
mission,  no  lees  than  regulars  living  in  thdr  own 
monasteries,  are  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary,  except  in  cases  expressly  mentioned  in  law, 
and  generally  speaking  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
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cure  ot  BOuIs  and  the  administraticm  of  the  sacra- 
mentB." 

In  parochial  mmistrationB,  then,  re^plais  are  sub- 
ject in  all  things  to  einscopal  supervision,  visitation, 
jurisdiction,  anH  correction.  If.  engaged  in  parochial 
work,  religious  are  obliged  to  assist  at  conferences 
of  the  clergy  as  well  as  at  diocesan  synods.  "We 
dedare",  says  the  constitution,  "that  all  rectors  of 
missions  are  bound  by  their  office  to  attend  the  con- 
ferences of  the  clergy;  and  moreover  we  ordain  and 
command  that  vicars  also  and  other  _  rdigious  en- 
joying ordinary  missionary  faculties,  living  in  rea- 
dences  and  small  missions,  do  the  same."  The 
Council  of  Trent  prescribes  that  all  having  the  cure 
of  souls  be  present  at  diocesan  synods.  The  con- 
stitution says  in  regard  to  this  question:  Let  the 
Council  of  Trent  M  observed.  Another  point  of 
controversy  related  to  appeals  from  synodal  decrees. 
Regulars  are  not  denied  this  right.  Their  appeal 
from  the  iv^nary's  interfkretation  of  synodal  statutes 
in  matters  pertaming  to  common  law  has  a  devolutive 
eCFectonly;  in  matters  pertaining  to  regulars  as  such, 
owing  to  thdr  exemption,  an  appeal  begets  a  sus- 
penove  effect.  The  bishop's  right  to  divide  parishes, 
even  though  under  the  management  of  regulars,  is 
maintained^  providing  the  formalities  prescribed  in 
law  be  observed.  The  opinion  of  the  rector  of  the 
mission  to  be  <Uvided  must  be  sought;  while  a  bishop 
is  not  free  to  divide  a  mission  in  charge  of  religious 
mthout  consulting  tbdr  superior.  An  i4>peal,  dev- 
olutive in  character,  to  the  Holy  See,  should  the 
case  require  it,  is  granted  from  th|  bishop's  de- 
cirion  to  divide  a  parish  or  mission.  The  ordinary 
is  free  to  follow  his  own  judgment  in  amxiinting  rec- 
tors of  new  missions,  even  ^t'hen  formed  from  parishes 
in  chum  of  regulars.  The  claim  of  regulars  to  pref- 
erence m.these  appointments  is  thus  denied.  It  is 
unlawftd  for  religious  to  establish  new  monasteries, 
ehurehes,  colleges,  or  schods  without  the  previous 
consent  <rf  the  ordinary  and  of  the  Apostolic  See. 
Kmilar  permission  is  required  to  convert  existing 
institutions  to  other  purposes,  except  where  such 
change,  affecting  merely  tne  domestic  arrangements 
or  discipline  of  regidars  themselves,  is  not  contrary 
to  the  conditions  cS  tiie  foundation.  The  bishop 
may  exerdse  the  riadit  of  canonical  visitation  in  re- 
gard to  churches  and  parochial  or  dementary  schools, 
thou^  they  be  m  cluuip  of  r^ulars.  This  right  does 
not  extend  to  cemeteries  or  institutions  for  the  use 
of  rehs^ous  only;  nor  to  colleges  in  which  reli^ous, 
accordmg  to  l^eir  rule,  devote  themselves  to  the 
■  education  of  jrouth.  The  tcanporal  affturs  of  a 
parish  or  mission  are  determined  by  a  decree  of 
Prqpaganda,  published  19  April,  1869.  All  goods 
given  to  parishes  or  missions  must  be  accounted  for 
acoordinK  to  diooesan  statutes;  not,  however,  dona- 
tions made  to  regulars  for  themselveB.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  ordinary  to  see  that  parochial  goods  are  devoted 
to  the  purposes  designated  by  the  donors.  Inven- 
tories (Pn^aganda,  10  May,  1867)  will  distii^iish 
parochial  telongings  from  those  of  regulars.  These 
r^ulations  of  former  decrees  are  embodied  in  "Ro- 
manos  Pontifices".  ■ 
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CardituU  Yauohan  (London,  1910),  ziv;  Tachtoh,  The  Law 
if  Of  ChirA,  b.  v.  Retulm. 

Andbew  B.  Mbeban. 
Rft»»n^ii  Pfttrianhato.  See  Patbiabch  and  Pa- 

TBIARCHAXB. 

Romaa  Rite  (ritus  romamui),  The,  ia  the  manner 
of  celebrating  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  administering  Sacra- 
ments, reciting  the  Divine  Office,  and  performing  other 
ecclesiastical  functions  (blessings,  all  kinds  of  Sacra- 
mentals,  etc.)  as  used  in  the  city_  and  Diocese  of  Rome. 
Hie  Roman  Rite  is  the  most  wide-spread  in  Christen- 


dom. That  it  has  advantages  possessed  by  no  other, 
the  most  archaic  antiqmty,  unequalled  dignity, 
beauty,  and  the  practical  convenience  of  bein^  com- 
paratively short  m  its  services  wiU  not  be  demed  by 
any  one  who  knows  it  and  the  other  andent  liturgies. 
But  it  was  not  the  consideration  of  these  advantages 
that  led  to  its  extensive  use;  it  was  the  exalted  po- 
sition of  the  see  that  used  it.  The  Roman  Rite  was 
adopted  throughout  the  West  because  the  local 
bishops,  sometimes  kings  or  emperors,  felt  that  tiiey 
could  not  do  better  than  use  the  rite  of  ihe  chielF 
bishop  of  all,  at  Rome  And  this  imitation  of  R<nnaa 
liturgical  practice  brought  about  in  the  West  Hm 
apphcation  of  the  principle  Gong  admitted  in  the 
East)  tiiat  rite  should  follow  patriturdiate.  Apart 
from  his  universal  primacv,  the  pope  has  always  been 
unquestioned  Patnareh  of  the  West.  It  was  then  the 
right  and  normal  thing  that  the  West  should  use  his 
liturgy.  The  irregular  and  anomalous  incident  til 
liturgical  history  is  not  that  the  Reman  Rite  has  been 
used,  practically  exclusively,  in  the  West  since 
about  the  tenth  or  deventh  century,  but  that  before 
that  there  were  other  rites  in  the  pope's  patriarchate. 
Not  the  disappearance  but  the  existence  and  long 
toleration  of  tne  Galilean  and  Spanish  rites  is  the 
difficulty  (see  Riteb).  Like  all  others,  the  Roman 
Rite  bears  clear  marks  of  its  local  origin.  Wherever 
it  may  be  used,  it  is  still  Roman  in  the  local  sense, 
obviously  composed  for  use  in  Rome.  Our  Missu 
marks  the  Roman  stations,  contains  the  Roman 
saints  in  the  Canon  (see  Canom  or  thb  Mass),  hon- 
ours with  special  solemnity  the  Roman  martyrs  and 
popes.  Our  feasts  are  constantly  anniversaries  of 
local  Roman  events,  of  the  dedication  of  Roman 
churches  (All  Saints,  St.  Michael,  S.  Maria  ad  Nive^ 
etc.).  The  Collect  for  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  (29  June) 
supposes  that  it  is  said  at  Rome  (the  Church  which 
"recdved  the  beginnings  of  her  Faith"  from  these 
saints  is  that  of  IU>me),  and  so  on  continually.  This 
is  quite  ri^dit  and  fitting;  it  agrees  with  all  Utiurgical 
history.  No  rite  has  ever  been  composed  conscioudy 
.for  general  use.  In  the  East  there  are  still  stronger 
examples  of  the  same  thing.  The  Ortiiodox  all  over 
the  world  use  a  rite  full  of  local  aUudons  to  the  dty 
of  Constantinople. 

'The  Roman  Rite  evolved  out  of  the  (presumed) 
universal,  but  quite  fluid,  rite  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies during  the  (liturgically)  almost  unknown  time 
from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth.  In  the  sixth  we  have  it 
fully  devdoped  in  the  Leonine,  later  in  the  Gelasian, 
Sacramentariee.  How  and  exactly  when  the  specifi- 
cally Roman  qualities  were  formed  during  that  time 
will,  no  doubt,  always  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  (see 
Litcrot;  Mass,  LrruROT  of  thb).  At  first  its  use 
was  very  restramed.  It  was  followed  only  in  the 
Roman  province.  North  Italy  was  Gallican,  the 
South,  Byzantine,  but  Africa  was  always  closdy  akin 
to  Rome  liturgically.  From  the  dghth  century  grad- 
uallythe  Roman  usage  began  its  career  of  conquest  in 
the  West.  By  the  tiralfth  century  at  latest  it  was  used 
wherever  Latin  obtained,  having  displaced  all  others 
except  at  Milan  and  in  retreating  parts  of  Spain.  That 
has  been  its  position  ever  since.  As  the  rite  of  the 
Latin  Church  it  is  used  exclumvely  in  the  Latin 
Patriarchate,  with  three  small  exceptions  at  Milan, 
Toledo,  and  in  the  still  Bysantine  ehurehes  of  South- 
em  Italv,  Sicily,  and  Cormca.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  it  developea  into  a  vast  number  of  derived  rites, 
differing  from  the  pure  form  only  in  unimportant  de- 
tails and  in  exuberant  additions.  Most  of  these  were 
abolished  by  the  decree  of  Pius  V  in  1570  (see  Mass, 
LrrtmoT  or  the).  Meanwhile,  the  Roman  Rite  had 
itself  been  affected  by^  and  had  recdved  additions 
from,  the  Gallican  and  Spanish  uses  it  displaced.  The 
Roman  Rite  is  now  used  by  eveiy  one  who  is  subject 
to  the  pope's  patriarehal  jurisdiction  (with  the  three 
exceptions  noted  above) ;  that  is,  it  is  used  in  Western 
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Europe,  including  Poland,  in  all  countries  colonised 
from  Western  Europe:  America,  Australia,  etc.,  by 
Western  (Latin)  misgionaries  all  over  the  world,  in- 
cludhig  the  Eastern  lands  where  other  Catholic  rites 
also  obtain.  No  one  may  change  his  rite  without  a 
legal  authorisation,  which  is  not  easily  obtained.  So 
the  Western  priest  in  Syria,  f^Qrpt,  and  so  on  usee 
his  own  Boman  Rite,  just  as  at  home.  On  the  same 

trinciple  Catholics  of  Eastern  rites  in  Western 
lurope,  America,  etc.,  keep  their  rites;  so  that  rites 
now  crass  each  other  wherever  such  people  Uve  to- 
gether. The  language  of  the  Roman  Rite  is  Latin 
everywhere  except  that  in  some  churches  along  the 
Western  Adriatic  coast  it  is  said  in  Slavonic  and  on 
rare  occasions  in  Greek  at  Rome  (see  Rrrss).  In 
derived  forms  the  Roman  Rite  is  used  in  some  few 
dioceses  (I^ons)  and  by  several  religious  ord»s  (Bene- 
dictines, tiarthusians,  Carmelites,  Dominicans).  In 
these  their  fundunentally  Roman  chaiacter  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  compound  name.  They  are  the  "Bitus 
Romano-LugdunensiB",  "Roman»4nanasticus",  and 
80  on. 

For  further  detaib  and  bibliography  me  Brbtiabt;  Canon 
or  TBB  Maw;  LiTUBor;  Mam,  Linnuir  or  tbk;  Rim. 

AdBIAN  FORTESCm!. 

BomMU.  Epistle  to  thb.— This  subject  will  be 
treated  unaer  the  following  heads:  I.  The  Roman 
Church  and  St.  Paul:  II.  Character,  Contents,  and 
Arrangement  of  the  Epistle;  III.  Authenticity;  IV. 
Integrity;  V.  Date  ana  Circumstances  of  Composi- 
tion; VI.  Historical  Importance:  VII.  Theological 
Contents:  Faitii  and  Works  (Paul  and  James). 

I.  The  Roman  Church  and  St.  Paul. — Among 
the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  which  bear  the 
name  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  written  to  the  Roman 
Church  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  manuscripts 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  although  in  very  early 
times  the  order  was  probably  otherwise.  The  Epistle 
is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  oommunily 
with  which  the  author,  though  he  has  not  founded  it, 
desires  to  form  connexions  (i,  10-15;  xv,  22-24, 28-29). 
For  years  his  thoughts  have  been  directed  towards, 
Rome  (xv,  23).  The  Church  there  bad  not  been  re- ' 
cently  established;  but  its  faith  had  already  become 
known  everywhere  (i,  8)anditisrepreeenteda8afirmly 
establidied  and  comparatively  old  institution,  which 
Paul  regards  with  reverence,  almost  mth  awe.  Con- 
cerning its  foundation,  unfortunately,  the  Epistle  to 
tte  Romans  gives  us  no  information.  To  interpret 
this  silence  as  decisive  against  its  foundation  by  Peter 
is  inadmissible.  It  cannot  indeed  be  ascertained  with 
complete  certainty  when  Peter  first  came  to  Rome; 
there  may  have  tieen  Christians  in  the  capital  before 
any  Apostle  set  foot  there,  but  it  is  simply  inconcdv- 
abie  that  this  Church  should  have  attained  to  such 
firm  fiuth  and  such  a  hi^  standard  of  religiouB  life 
without  one  of  the  pronunent  authorities  of  nascent 
Christianity  having  laid  its  foundation  and  directed 
its  growth.  This  Church  did  not  owe  its  Faith  solely 
to  some  unknown  members  of  the  primitive  Christian 
community  who  chanced  to  come  to  Rome.  Its  Chris- 
tianity was,  as  the  Epistle  tells  us,  free  from  the 
Law;  this  conviction  Paul  certiunlv  shared  with  the 
majority  of  the  community,  and  his  wish  is  simply 
to  deepen  this  conviction.  This  condition  is  en- 
tirely incomprehensible  if  the  Roman  Church  traced 
its  origin  only  to  some  Jewish  Christian  of  the  com- 
munity in  Jerusalem,  for  we  know  how  far  the  fight 
for  freedom  was  from  being  ended  about  a.  d.  50.  Nor 
can  the  foimdation  of  the  Roman  Church  be  traced 
to  the  Gentile  Christian  Churohes,  who  named  Paul 
thor  Apostle:  thdr  own  establishment  was  too 
recent,  and  Paul  would  have  worded  his  Epistle 
otherwise,  if  the  community  addressed  were  even 
mediately  indebted  to  his  apostolate.  The  complete 
ulence  as  to  St.  Peter  is  most  easily  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  he  was  tiien  absent  from  Rome;  Paul  may 


well  have  been  aware  of  this  fact,  for  the  community 
was  not  entirely  fordgn  to  him.  An  episUe  like  tike 
present  would  hardly  have  bem  sent  while  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles  was  m  Rome,  and  the  reference  to  the 
ruler  (xu,  8)  would  then  be  difficult  to  explain.  Paul 
probaoly  supposes  that,  during  the  months  between  the 
composition  and  the  arrival  of  the  Epistle,  the  com- 
mumty  would  be  more  or  less  thrown  on  its  own  re- 
sources. ,Thi8  does  not  however  indicate  a  want  of 
orf^miiation  in  the  Roman  community;  such  oigani- 
lation  existed  in  every  Churoh  founded  by  Paul,  and 
its  existence  in  Rome  can  be  demonstrated  from  1^ 
veiy  Epistle. 

The  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  community 
is  important  for  the  understanding  of  the  Epistle. 
Complete  unanimity  concerning  the  elements  form- 
ing the  community  has  not  yet  heea  attained.  Baur 
and  others  (especially,  at  the  present  day,  Theod<ne 
Zahn)  regard  the  Roman  community  as  chiefly  Jewish 
Christian,  pointing  to  vi,  16-17;  vii,  1-6;  viii,  16. 
But  the  ^reat  majority  of  exegetes  incline  to  tbe 
opposite  view,  basing  their  contention,  not  only  on 
individual  texts,  but  also  on  the  general  character 
of  the  Epistle.  At  the  v&y  beginning  Paul  introduces 
himself  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Assuredly, 
i,  5,  cannot  be  appUed  to  all  mankind,  for  Paul  cer- 
tainly wished  to  express  something  more  than  that  the 
Bomans  belonged  to  the  human  race;  in  corroboration 
of  this  view  we  may  point  to  i,  13^  where  the  writer 
declares  that  he  had  long  meditated  coming  to 
Borne  that  he  might  have  some  fruit  there  as  among 
the  other  "Gentiles".  He  then  continues:  "To  the 
Greeks  and  to  \he  barbarians,  to  the  wise  and  to  the 
unwise,  I  am  a  debtor;  so  (as  much  as  is  in  me)  I  am 
ready  to  preach  the  gosjfel  to  ;^ou  also  that  are  at 
Borne"  (i,  14  sq.);  he  names  himself  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  (xi,  13)  ,  and  cites  his  call  to  the  apostolate 
of  the  Gentiles  as  the  justification  f  or  his  Epistle  and  his 
languaoe  (xv,  1&-18) .  These  considerations  eliminate 
all  doubt  as  to  the  extraction  of  the  Boman  Christians. 
The  address  and  application  in  xi,  13  sqO;.  likewite 
presuppose  a  great  majority  of  Gentile  Christians, 
while  vi,  1  sqc|.,  shows  an  effort  to  famiUarise  the 
Gentile  Christians  with  the  deaUngs  of  God  towards 
tiie  Jews.  The  whole  character  of  the  composition 
f  orees  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Apostle  supposes 
a  Gentile  majority  in  the  Christian  community,  and 
thi(t  in  Bome  as  elsewhere  the  stetelnent  about  the 
fewness  of  the  elect  (from  among  the  Jews)  finds  ap- 
pUcation  (xi,  6-7;  cf.  xv,  4). 

However,  the  Boman  community  was  not  vnthout 
a  Jewish  Christian  element,  probablv  an  important 
section.  Such  passages  as  iv,  1  (Abranam,  our  father 
according  to  the  flesh);  vii,  i  (I  speak  to  them  that 
know  the  law);  viij  4;  viii,  2;  15,  ete., can  scarcely 
be  explained  otherwise  than  by  supposing  the  existence 
of  a  Jewish  Christian  section  of  the  .community.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Paul 
was  out  and  out  a  Jew,  and  that  his  whole  train- 
ing accustomed  him  to  adopt  the  standpoint  of  the 
Law — the  more  so  as  the  revelation  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  in  the  last  instance  the  baas  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  Paul  regards  Christianity  as  the  heir 
of  God's  pronuses,  as  the  true  "Israel  of  God"  (Gal., 
vi,  16).  St.  Paul  often  adopts  this  same  standpoint 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians — an  Epistle  un- 
doubtedly addressed  to  Christians  who  are  on  the  point 
of  submitting  to  cireumcision.  Even  if  the  Epistle 
to  the  Bomans  repeatedlv  addresses  (e.  g.,  ii,  17  eqfl.) 
Jews,  we  may  deduce  nothing  from  this  fact  concerning 
the  composition  of  the  community,  since  Paul  is  deal- 
ing, not  with  the  Jewish  Christians,  but  with  the  Jews 
stui  subject  to  the  Law  and  not  yet  freed  by  the  grace 
of  Christ.  The  Apostle  wishes  to  show  the  r61e  and 
eflicacv  of  the  Law — what  it  cannot  and  should  not — 
and  wnat  it  was  meant  to  effect. 

II.  Chabactbr,  Contents,  and  Abbanoeiont  o* 
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THE  Epibtls. — A.  Character. — ^The  chief  portion  of 
this  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (i-xi)  is  evidently  a  theo- 
logical discussion.  It  would  however  be  inaccurate 
to  regard  it  not  as  a  real  letter,  but  as  a  literary  epistle. 
It  must  be  considered  as  a  personal  communication  to 
a  special  community,  and,  uke  that  sent  to  the  Corin- 
thians or  the  coniate  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  must 
be  judged  accoroung  to  tne  concrete  i>o8ition  and  the 
concrete  conditions  of  that  community.  What  the 
Apostle  says,  he  says  with  a  view  to  his  readers  in  the 
Roman  oommtmity  and  his  own  relations  to  them. 

Language  and  style  reveal  the  writer  of  the  Epi- 
stles to  the  Corinthians  and  the  Galatians.  Its  em- 
phatic agreement  with  the  latter  in  subject-matter 
18  also  unmistakable.  The  difference  in  the  parties 
addressed  and  between  the  circumstances,  however, 
impresses  on  either  Epistle  its  distinctive  stamt>.  The 
Epistle  to  tiie  Galatians  is  a  polemical  work,  and  is  com- 
posed in  a  polemical  spirit  with  the  object  of  averting 
an  imminent  evil;  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  writ- 
ten in  a  time.of  quiet  peace,  and  directed  to  a  Church 
with  whidi  the  author  desires  to  enter  into  closer 
relations.  We  thus  miss  in  the  latter  those  details 
and  rderences  to  earlia  experiences  and  occurrences, 
with  which  the  former  Epistle  is  so  instinct.  Not 
that  Romans  is  a  purelv  abstract  Uieological  treatise; 
even  here  Paul,  with  his  whole  fiery  and  vigorous 
personality,  throws  himself  into  his  subject,  sets  be- 
fore bimseit  his  opponent,  and  argues  with  him.  This 
characteristic  of  the  Apostle  is  clearly  seen.  Hence 
arise  unevenness  and  harshness  in  language  and  ex- 
pression noticeable  in  the  other  Epistles.  This  does 
not  prevent  the  Epistle  as  a  whole  from  revealing  an 
elaborately  thought  out  plan,  which  often  extoids 
to  the  smallest  details  in  magnificent  arrangement 
and  expression.  We  might  recall  the  exordium,  to 
which,  m  thought  and  to  some  extent  La  language, 
the  great  concluding  doxology  corresponds,  while 
the  two  sections  of  we  first  part  deal  quite  appro- 
priately with  the  impressive  words  on  the  certainty 
of  salvation  and  on  God's  exercise  of  jirovidenoe  and 
wisdom  (viii,  31-39;  xi,  33-36). 

The  immediate  external  occaaon  for  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Epistle  is  given  by  the  author  himself; 
he  wi^es  to  announce  lus  arrival  to  the  community 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  event.  The  real  object 
of  this  comprdiensive  work,  and  the  necessity  for 
a  theological  Epistle  are  not  thought  out.  The  sup- 
poation  that  St.  Paul  desired  to  give  the  Romans  a 
proof  of  his  intellectual  tofts  (i,  11;  xv,  29)  is  ex- 
cluded by  its  pettiness.  We  must  therefore  conclude 
that  the  reason  for  th^  Epistle  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
conditions  of  the  Roman  community.  The  earliest 
interpreters  (Ambrosiaster,  Augustme,  Theodoret) 
and  a  great  number  of  later  exegetes  see  the  occasion 
for  the  Epistle  in  the  confiict  concerning  Judaistic 
ideas,  some  supposing  an  antagonism  between  the 
Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians  (Hug,  Delitssch)  and 
others  the  escistence  of  some  typically  Jewish  errors  or 
at  l^t  of  an  outspoken  anti-Paulinism.  This  view 
does  not  accord  with  the  character  of  the  Epistle:  of 
errors  and  division  in  the  Church  the  author  makes  no 
mention,  nor  was  there  any  difference  of  opinion  con- 
coning  the  fundamental  conception  of  Christianity 
between  Paul  and  the  Roman  Church.  The  polem- 
ics in  the  Epistle  are  directed,  not  against  the 
Jewish  Christians,  but  against  unbelieving  Judaism. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  contrasts  in  the  com- 
munity: we  hear  of  the  strong  and  the  weak;  of 
those  who  have  acquired  the  complete  understanding 
and  use  of  Christian  freedom,  and  who  emphasize  and 
exercise  it  perhaps  regardlessly;  we  hear  of  others 
who  have  not  yet  attained  to  tiie  full  possession  of 
freedom.  These  contrasts  are  as  little  based  on  the 
standpoint  of-  the  Law  and  a  false  dogmatic  outlook 
as  the  "weak"  of  I  Corinthians.  Paul  would  other- 
wise not  have  treated  them  with  the  mild  oonsiderfr- 


Uon  which  he  employs  and  demands  of  the  stoong 
(xiv,  6-10;  xiv,  13-xv,  7).  In  judging  there  was 
always  a  danger,  and  mistakes  naa  tXicurred  (xiv, 
13:  "Let  us  not  therefore  judge  one  anoUier  any 
more")-  According  to  the  nature  of  the  mistake 
divisions  might  easily  gain  a  footing;  from  what 
direction  these  were  to  be  expected,  is  not  declared 
by  the  Apostle,  but  the  cases  of  Connth  and  Gratia 
indicate  it  sufficiently.  And  even  though  Paul  had 
no  reason  to  anticipate  the  gross  Jewish  errors,  it 
sufficed  for  him  that  divisions  destroyed  iJie  unanimity 
of  the  community,  rendered  his  labours  more  difficult, 
made  co-operation  with  Rome  impossible,  and  seri- 
ously impaired  the  commiinity  itself.  He  therefore 
desires  to  send  beforehand  this  earnest  exhortation 
(xvi,  17  sqO,  and  does  all  he  can  to  dispel  the  miscon- 
ception that  he  despised  and  fought  against  Imel 
and  the  Law.  That  there  was  goodground  for  these 
fears,  he  learned  from  experience  in  Jerusalem 
during  his  last  visit  (Acts,  xxi,  20-1). 

From  this  twofold  consideration  the  object  of 
Romans  may  be  determined.  Tlie  exhortations  to 
charity  and  unity  (xii  sqq.)  have  the  same  purpose 
as  those  addressed  to  the  weak  and  the  strong.  In 
both  cases  there  is  the  vigorous  reference  to  the  mngle 
foundation  of  the  faith,  the  unmerited  call  to'  grace, 
with  which  man  can  correspond  only  by  humble  and 
steadfast  faith  working  in  charity,  and  also  the  moat 
express^  Uiougfa  not  obtrusive  exhortation  to  complete 
umty  m  charity  and  faith.  For  Paul  these  con- 
siderations are  the  beet  means  of  securing  the  con- 
fidence of  tiie  whole  community  and  its  assistance 
in  his  future  activities.  The  thoughts  which  he  here 
expresses  are  those  which  ever  guide  him,  and  we 
can  easily  understand  how  they  must  have  forced 
themselves  upon  his  attention,  when  he  resolved  to 
seek  a  new,  great  field  of  activity  in  tlie  West.  They 
correspond  to  his  desire  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  Roman  community,  and  especially  with  Uie 
state  and  needs  of  the  Qiuroh.  They  were  the  best 
intellectual  gift  that  the  ApostJe  could  offer:  thereby 
he  set  the  Church  on- the  right  path,  createa  internal 
solidity,  and  shed  light  on  the  darkness  of  the 
doubts  which  certainly  must  have  overcast  the 
souls  of  tile  contemplative  Qiristians  in  face  of  the 
attitude  of  incredulity  which  characterised  the  Oiosni 
People. 

B.  ConteiUs  and  Arrangemeni. — ^Introduction  and 
Reason  for  writing  the  Epistie  arising  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  ciJling  and  plans  (L  1-15):  (1)  The  Theo- 
retic Part  (i,  l&-xi,  36).  Main  Prcjposition:  The 
Gospel,  in  whose  service  Paul  stands,  is  the  power  of 
God  and  works  justification  in  every  man  who  be- 
lieves (i,  16-17).    This  proposition  is  discussed  and 

Etred  (i.  ISr-viii,  39),  and  then  defended  in  tite 
t  of  the  history  of  the  Chosen  People  (ix,  1-n, 

(a)  The  justice  of  God  is  acquired  only  through 
futh  in  Christ  (1^  l&-viii,  39).  (i)  The  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  justifying  grace  throuf^  faith  (1,  18- 
iv,  25):  without  faith  tiiere  is  no  justice,  proveil 
from  tiie  case  of  tiie  pagans  (i,  18-32)  and  the  Jews 
(ii,  1-iii,  20);  (b)  justice  is  acquired  through  faith 
in  and  redemption  by  Christ  (the  Goqiel,  iii,  21-31). 
Holy  Writ  supplies  the  proof:  Abraham's  faiiJi 
(iv,  1-25).  (u)  The  greatness  and  blessing  of 
justification  through  faiui  (v,  1-viii,  39),  reconcilia- 
tion witik  God  through  Chris V  and  certain  hope  of 
eternal  salvation  (v,  1-11).  This  is  illustrated  by 
contrasting  the  sin  of  Adam  and  its  consequences  for 
all  mankind,  which  were  not  removed  by  the  Law, 
with  the  supierabundant  fruits  of  redemption  merited 
by  Christ  (v,  12-21).  Conclusion:  Redemption  by 
Christ  (communicated  to  the  individual  through 
baptism)  requires  death  to  sin  and  life  with  Christ 
(vi,  1-23).  To  acoomplidi  this  the  Law  is  ineffectual, 
for  by  the  death  of  Christ  it  has  lost  its  binding  power 
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(vii,  1-6),  and,  although  holy  and  good  in  itself,  it 
possesses  onl^  educative  and  not  sanctifying  power, 
and  4  is  titus  unpotent  in  man's  dire  combat  a^aiiist 
sinful  nature  (vii,  7-25).  In  contrast  to  this  im- 
potence, communion  with  Christ  imparts  freedom 
from  sin  and  from  death  (viii,  1-11),  establishes 
the  Divine  kinship,  and  raises  mankind  above  all 
earthly  trouble  to  the  certain  hope  of  an  indescribable 
happiness  (viii,  12-39). 

(b)  Defence  of  the  first  part  from  the  history  of 
the  people  of  Israel  (ix,  1-xi,  36).  The  consoling 
certainty  of  salvation  may  appear  threatened  by  the 
rejection  or  obduracy  of  Israel.  How  could  God  foi^ 
ast  His  promises  and  reject  the  people  bo  favoured? 
The  Apostle  must  thus  expliun  the  providence  of 
God.  He  begins  with  a  touching  survey  of  God's 
deeds  of  love  and  power  towards  the  Chosen  People 
(ix,  1-S),  proceeding  then  to  prove  that  God'sjpromise 
has  not  failed.  For  (i)  Goid  acts  within  His  right 
when  He  grants  ^race  according  to  His  free  pleasure, 
once  God^  promises  did  not  apply  to  Israel  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,  as  early  history  shows  (Isaac  and  Is- 
mael,  Jacob  and  £^u)  (ix,  1-13);  God's  word  to 
Moses  and  His  conduct  towards  Pharao  call  into  req- 
uisition this  right  (ix,  14-17);  God's  position  (as 
Creator  and  Lord)  is  uie  basis  of  this  n^t  (ix,  19- 
24);  God's  express  prophecy  announced  through  the 
Prophets  the  exercise  of  this  ri^t  towards  Jews  and 
pagans  (ix,  24-29) ;  (ii)  God's  attitude  was  in  a  cortain 
sense  demanded  by  the  foolish  reliance  of  Israel  on 
its  origin  and  justification  in  the  Law  (ix,  30-x,  4)  and 
bjr  its  refusal  of  and  disobedience  to  the  message  of 
faith  announced  everywhere  amon^;  the  Jews  (x, 
6-21);  (iii)  In  this  is  revealed  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God,  for:  Israel's  rejection  is  not  complete; 
a  chosen  number  have  attained  to  the  futh  (zi, 
1-10);  (iv)  Israel's  unbelief  is  the  salvation  of  the 

gagan  world,  and  likewise  a  solemn  exhortation  to 
delity  in  the  faith  (xi.  11-22);  (v)  Israel's  re- 
jection is  not  irrevocable.  The  people  will  find 
mercy  and  salvation  (xi,  23-32).  Thence  the  praise 
of  the  wisdom  and  the  inscrutable  providence  of  God 
(xi,  33-36). 

(2)  The  Practical  Part  (xii,  1-xv,  13).— (a)  The  gen- 
eral exhortation  to  the  faithful  service  of  God  and  the 
avoidance  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  (xii,  1-2).  (b) 
Admonition  to  unity  and  charity  (mod^,  active  char- 
ity, peftsefulness,  and  love  of  enemies  (xii,  3-21).  (c) 
Obligations  towards  superiorsj  fundamental  establim- 
ment  and  practical  proof  (xiii,  1-7).  Conclusion:  A 
second  inculcation  of  the  commandment  of  love  (xiii, 
8-10)  and  an  incitement  to  zeal  in  view  of  the  proximity 
of  salvation  (xiii,  11-14).  (d)  Toleration  and  forbear- 
ance between  the  strong  and  the  weak  (treated  with 
special  application  to  the  Roman  community  on  ac- 
count of  the  importance  and  practical  significance  of 
the  question;  it  falls  under  (b):  (i)  fundamental  criti- 
cism of  the  standpoint  of  both  classes  (xiv,  1-12); 
(ii)  practical  inferences  for  both  (xiv,  13-xv,  6) ;  (iii) 
establishment  through  the  example  of  Christ  and  the 
intentions  of  God  (xv,  7-13).  Conclusion:  Defence  of 
the  Epistle:  (1)  in  view  of  Paul's  calling;  (2)  in  view 
of  his  intended  rdations  with  the  community  (xv, 
2^23);  (3)  recmnmuidations,  greetings  (warning), 
doxology  (xvi,  1-27). 

III.  AcTHEMTTCiTT. — Is  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
a  work  of  the  f^te&t  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  St.  Paul? 
Undoubtedly  it  has  the  same  authMship  as  Uie 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians:  consequently,  if  the  authenticity  of  these 
be  proved,  that  of  Romans  is  likewise  established. 
We  shall  however  treat  the  question  quite  indepen- 
dently. The  external  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of 
Romans  is  uncommqnly  strong.  Even  though  no 
direct  testimony  as  to  tne  authorship  is  forthcoming 
before  Marcion  and  Irenaus,  still  the  oldest  writings 
betray  aa  acquaintance  with  the  Epistle.  One  might 


with  some  denee  of  probability  include  tlie  First 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  in  the  series  of  testimanies:  con- 
cerning the  rdation  between  Romans  and  the  Epistie 
of  St.  James  we  shall  ^>eak  bdow.  Precise  informa- 
tion is  furnished  by  Oement  of  Rome,  Ignatius  of 
Antioch.  Polycarp,  and  Justin:  Marcion  admitted 
Romans  into  his  canon,  and  the  earliest  Gnostics 
were  acquainted  with  it. 

The  internal  evidence  is  equally  convincing.  Mod- 
em critics  (van  Manen  and  omen)  have  indeed  asserted 
that  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  prove  its  authentic- 
ity; they  have  even  gone  further,  and  declared  the 
Epistle  an  invention  of  the  second  century.  Evanson 
(1792)  first  attempted  to  maintain  this  view;  he  was 
followed  by  Br.  Bauer  (1852,  1877),  and  latw  by 
Loman,  Steck,  van  Manen  (1891,  1903),  and  others. 
A  less  nmtive  standpoint  was  adopted  by  Pierson- 
Naber,  Micheiaen,  Vfilter,  etc.,  who  regarded  Romans 
as  the  result  of  repeated  revisions  of  genuine  Pauline 
fragments,  e.  e.,  that  one  genuine  Epistle,  interpolated 
five  times  and  combined  miaUy  with  an  .Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  gave  rise  to  Romans  (V olter) .  'These  critics 
find  their  groimd  for  denying  the  authenticity  of  the 
Epistle  in  Uie  following  considerations:  Romans  is  a 
theological  treatise  rather  than  an  epistle;  the  begin- 
ning and  conclusion  do  not  correspond ;  the  addresses 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty;  despite  a  certain 
unity  of  thought  and  style,  there  are  perceptible  traces 
of  compilation  and  discordance,  difficult  transilions, 
periods,  connexions  of  ideas,  which  reveal  the  work  of 
the  reviser;  the  second  part  (ix-xii)  abandons  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  (justification  by  faith),  and  introduces 
an  entirely  foreign  idea;  there  is  muclt  that  cannot  be 
the  composition  of  St.  Paul  (the  texts  dealing  with 
the  rejection  of  Israel  lead  one  to  the  period  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem;  the  Christians  of  Rome  a|>- 
pear  as  Paulbe  CSuistians;  the  conception  of  freedom 
from  the  law,  of  sin  and  justification,  of  life  in  Christ, 
etc.,  are  signs  of  a  later  development);  finally  there 
are,  accorcung  to  Van  Manen,  traces  of  seoond-coituiy 
Gnosticism  in  the  Epistle. 

We  have  here  a  classical  example  of  the  arbitrariness 
of  this  type  of  critics.  They  first  declare  all  the  writ- 
ings of  the  first  and  ot  the  early  second  century  f  (»geries, 
and,  having  thus  destroyed  all  the  sources,  con- 
struct a  piuely  subjective  picture  of  the  period,  and 
revise  the  sources  accordingly. 

That  the  Elpistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  at  least 
before  the  last  decades  of  the  first  century  is  established: 
evoi  by  external  evidence  taken  alone:  consequently  w 
theories  advocating  a  later  origin  are  thereby  exploded. 
The  treatmentof  a  scientific  (theological)  problem  in  an 
epistle  can  constitute  a  difficulty  only  for  such  as  are 
unacquainted  with  the  literature  of  uie  age.  Doubts 
as  to  the  unity  of  the  Epistle  vanish  of  themsdves  on  a 
eloeeat  examination.  Tne  introduction  is  most  dosely 
connected  with  the  theme  (i,  4, 5, 8, 12,  etc.) ;  the  same 
is  true  of  the.  conclusion.  An  analysis  of  uie  Epistle 
reveals  inoontestably  the  coherence  of  the  first  and 
second  parts;  from  chapter  ix  an  answer  is  given  to  a 
question  which  has  obtruded  itsdf  in  the  earlier  por- 
tion. In  this  fact  Chr.  Baur  sees  the  important  point 
of  the  whole  Epistie.  Besides,  tiie  interrdation  be- 
tween the  parts  finds  express  mention  (ix,  30-32;  x, 
3-6;  xi,  6;  xi,  20-23;  etc.).  The  author's  attitude 
towards  Israel  will  be  treated  below  (VI).  The  rejeo- 
tion  of  the  Chosen  Peoplecould  havebeoomeabundantiy 
clear  to  the  author  after  the  uniform  experiences  of  a 
wide  missionary  activity  extending  over  more  than  ten 
years.  The  unevennesses  and  difficulty  of  the  language 
show  at  most  that  the  text  has  not  been  perfectiy  pre- 
served. Much  becomes  clear  when  we  remember  the 
personality  of  St.  Paul  and  his  custom  of  dictating  his 
Episties. 

Were  the  Epistie  a  forgery,  iJie  expressions  oonoera- 
ing  the  person  and  views  of  the  author  would  be  in< 
explicable  and  completely  enigmatic.  Who  in  the  seooiid 
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century  would  have  made  St.  Paul  declare  that  he  had 
not  founded  the  Roman  community,  that  previotuly 
he  had  had  no  oonnexiona  with  it,  since  at  a  ver^  early 
date  the  same  Apostle  becomes  with  St.  Peter  ite  co- 
f  ounderT  How  could  a  man  of  the  second  century  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  attributing  to  St.  Paul  the  inten- 
tion of  paying  merely  a  passing  visit  to  Rome,  when  (as 
would  have  b«en  palpable  to  every  reader  of  Acts,  xxviii, 
30-31)  the  Apostle  had  worked  there  for  two  successive 
years?  The  Acts  could  not  have  supplied  the  sufses- 
lion,  since  it  merely  says:  "I  must  see  Rome  iuso" 
(xix,  21).  Of  Paul's  pltm  of  proceeding  thence  to  Spain, 
the  author  of  Acts  says  nothing;  m  recording  the 
nocturnal  wparition  of  the  Lord  to  St.  Paul,  mention 
is  made  onh' of  his  giving  testimony  at  Rome  (Acts, 
xxiii,  11).  The  arrivtJ  at  Rome  is  recorded  witii  the 
words:  "And  so  we  went  to  [the  wished  for]  Rome" 
(Acts,  xxviii,  14).  Acts  closes  with  a  reference  to 
Paul's  residraice  and  activity  in  Rome^  without  even 
hinting  at  anything  further.  Aatia,  it  would  have 
occurred  to  a  forger  to  mention  Peter  also  in  a  forged 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  even  though  it  were  only  m  a 
■roeting  or  a  reference  to  the  foundation  of  the  CSiurch. 
Other  arguments  could  be  drawn  from  the  concluding 
chapters.  Whoever  studies  Romans  closely  will  be 
convinced  that  here  the  true  Paul  speaks,  and  will 
acknowledge  that  "the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  can  be  contested  only  by  those  who  venture 
to  banish  the  personality  of  Paul  fran  the  pages  of 
history"  (JQlicher). 

IV.  Inteoiutt. — ^Apart  from  individual  uncertain 
texts,  which  occur  also'  in  the  other  Epistles  and -call 
for  the  attention  of  the  textual  investiraitor,  the  last 
two  chapters  have  given  rise  to  some  doubts  among 
critics.  Not  only  did  Marcion  omit  xvi,_  25-27,  but,  as 
Origen-RufinuB  express  it,  "cimcta  dissecuit"  from 
ziv,  23.  Concerning  the  interpretation  of  these  words 
Uiere  is  indeed  no  agreonent,  for  while  the  majority  of 
oegetes  see  in  them  the  complete  rejection  of  the  two 
concluding  chapters,  others  translate  "dissecuit"  as 
"disintegrated",  which  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
Latin  expression  Under  Chr.  Baur's  leadership,  the 
Tubingen  School  has  rejected  both  chapters^  others 
have  inclined  to  the  theory  of  the  dinnt^ration  work 
of  Marcion. 

Against  chapter  xv  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  main^ 
tained.  Verses  1-13  follow  as  a  natural  conclusion 
from  ch.  xiv.  The  general  extent  of  the  oonskleration 
recommended  in  ch.  xiv  is  in  the  highest  degree  Pauline. 
Furthermore  xv,  7-13  are  so  clearly  connected  with 
the  t^me  of  the  Epistle  that  they  are  on  this  ground 
also  quite  beyond  suspicion.  Though  Christ  is  called 
the  "minister  of  the  circumcision"  in  xv.  8,  this  is  in 
entire  agreemmt  with  all  that  the  Gospels  say  of  Him 
and  His  mission,  and  with  what  St.  Paul  himself 
always  declares  elsewhere.  Thus  also,  according  to 
tihe  Epistle,  salvation  is  offered  first  to  Israel  con- 
formably to  Divine  Providence  (i,  16);  and  the  writer 
of  ix.  3-5,  ooukl  also  write  xv,  8. 

The  personal  remarks  and  information  (xv,  14- 
33)  are  m  entire  agreement  with  the  opening  of  the 
Eikstle,  both  in  thought  and  tone.  His  travelling 
l^uis  and  his  personal  uneaenness  concerning  his 
reception  in  Jerusalem  are,  as  alitady  indicated,  sure 
proofs  ef  the  genuineness  of  the  verses.  The  ob- 
jection to  oh.  XV  has  tiius  found  little  acceptance: 
of  it  "not  a  sentence  may  be  referred  to  a  torger" 
(Jidicher). 

Stronger  objections  are  urged  against  ch.  xvi. 
In  the  firA  place  tite  concluding  doxoloKjr  is  not 
universidly  recognized  as  genuine.  The  MSS.  in- 
deed afford  some  grounds  tor  doubt,  although  onlv 
a  neijligibly  small  number  of  witnesses  have  with 
Marcion  ignored  the  whole  doxology.  The  old 
MSB.,  in  other  remiects  r^oded-  as  authoritative, 
insert  it  after  iCvi,  24;-  a  smaU  number  of-MSS.  place 
it  at  flte  endof  Av;  some  have  it  after  both  nv  and 


xvi.   In  view  of  this  uncertainty  and  of  some  ex- 

Pressions  not  found  elsewhore  in  the  writings  of  St. 
'aul  (e.  g.,  the  only  wise  God,  the  scriptures  of  the 
prophets),  the  doxology  has  been  declared  a  later 
addition  (H.  J.  Holtzmann,  jQlicher,  and  others), 
a  very  umikely  view  in  the  face  of  the  almost  un- 
exceptional testimony,  especially  since  the  thought 
is  most  cloeely  connected  with  the  opening  of  Romans, 
without  however  betraying  any  dependence  in  its 
language.    The  fullness  of  tiie  expression  corr»> 

Sionds  craoipletel^  with  tiie  solemnity  of  the  whde 
pistie.  The  high-spirited  temperament  of  the 
authw  powerfully  shows  itself  on  repeated  occasions. 
The  object  witii  which  the  Apostle  writes  the  Ei>istle, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  written, 
offer  a  perfect  explanation  of  both  attitude  and  tone. 
The  addressees,  the  impending  journey  to  Jerusalem 
with  its  problematic  outcome  (St.  Paul  speaks  later 
of  his  anxiety  in  connexion  therewith — Acts,  xx,  22), 
the  acceptance  of  his  propaganda  at  Rome,  oa  wludi, 
accrading  to  his  own  admission,  his  Apostolic  future 
BO  much  depended — all  these  were  factors  which 
must  have  combined  once  more  at  the  conclusion  of 
such  an  Epistle  to  issue  in  these  impressively  solemn 
thoughts.  In  view  of  tiiis  consideration,  the  removal 
of  the  doxology  would  resemble  the  extraction  of  the 
most  precious  stone  in  a  jewel-case. 

The  critical  references  to  xvi,  1-24,  of  to^y  are  con- 
cerned less  with  thdr  Pauline  origm  than  with  thdr 
inclusion  in  Romans.  The  doubt  entertained  regard- 
ing tiiem  is  of  a  twofold  characto'.  In  the  first  place  it 
has  been  considered  difficult  to  ex^ain  how  the  Apoetie 
had  so  many  personid  friends  in  Rome  (which  he  had 
not  yet  visited),  as  is  indicated  by  the  series  of  greeting 
in  this  chapter:  one  must  suppose  a  real  tide  of  emi- 
nration  from  the  Eastern  Pauline  communities  to 
Rome,  and  that  within  the  few  years  which  the 
Apostle  had  devoted  to  his  missions  to  the  Gentiles. 
Certiun  names  oceaoon  especial  doubt:  Epenetus, 
the  "first  fruits  of  Asia"^ne  would  not  expect  to  see 
in  Rome;  Aquila  and  Prisca,  who  according  to  I 
Corinthiiuis  have  assembled  about  them  a  household 
community  in  Ephesus,  are  represented  as  having  a 
little  later  a  similar  community  in  Rome.  Further, 
it  is  surprising  tliat  the  AposUe  m  an  Epistie  to  Rome, 
should  emphasise  the  services  of  these  friends.  But 
the  chief  objection  is  that  this  last  chapter  gives  4^e 
Epistle  a  new  character;  it  must  have  i>een  written, 
'not  as  an  introduction,  but  as  a  warning  to  the  com- 
munity. One  does  not  write  in  so  stem  and  authoriti^ 
tive  a  tone  as  that  displayed  in  xvi.  17-20,  to  an 
unknown  community;  and  the  words  "I  would" 
(xvi,  19)  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  restraint  evinced 
by  St.  Paul  elsewhere  in  the  Epistle.  In  consequence 
of  tiiese  considerations  numerous  critics  have,  with 
David  Schub  (1829),  sqmrated  all  or  the  greater 
portion  of  chapter  xvi  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(without  however  denying  the  Pauline  authorship), 
and  declared  it  an  Epistie  to  the  Ephesians— whether 
a  complete  epistle  or  only  a  portion  of  such  is  not 
determined.  Verses  17-20  are  not  ascribed  by  some 
critics  to  this  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians;  other  critics 
are  more  liberal,  and  r^er  ch.  ix-xi  or  xii-xiv  to  the 
imamnary  Epistle. 

We  ^gree  with  the  result  of  criticism  in  holding 
as  certain  that  xvi  belongs  to  St.  Paul.  Not  only  the 
lan{[uage,  but  also  the  names  render  its  Pauline 
origm  cotain.  For  the  greater  part  the  names  are 
not  of  those  who  played  any  r6Ie  in  the  history  cS 
primitive  Christiamty  or  in  l^nd,  sb  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  bringing  them  into  connexion  with  St. 
Paul.  Certainly  the  idea  could  not  have  occurred 
to  anyone  in  the  second  century,  not  merely  to  name 
the  unknown  Andronicus  and  Junias  as  Apostles,  but 
to  asngn  them  a  prominent  position  among  the 
Apostles,  and  to  plaice,  them  on  an  eminence  aixtve 
St.  Paul  as  having  bem  in  Christ  before  him.  These 
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considcratioiiB  are  supplemented  by  external  evidence. 
Finalljr,  the  situation  exhibited  by  historical  reseaieh 
is  precisely  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  is 
inmost  unanimously  admitted. 

The  "division  hvpothesis"  encounters  a  great  dif- 
ficulty in  the  MSB.  Deissmann  endeavouml  to  ex- 
plain the  fusion  of  the  two  Epistles  (Roman  and 
Ephesian)  on  the  supposition  of  collections  of  epistles 
existing  among  the  ancients  (duplicate-books  of  the 
, sender  fuid  collections  of  originals  of  the  receivers). 
Even  if  a  possible  explanation  be  thus  obtained,  its 
application  to  the  present  case  is  hedged  in  with  im- 
probabilities; the  assumption  of  an  Epistle  consistiiw 
merely  of  greetings  is  open  to  grave  suspicion,  an(L 
if  one  supposes  tiiis  chapter  to  be  the  remnant  of 
a  lost  epistle,  this  hypotneos  merdy  creates  fresh 
problems. 

While  St.  Paul's  wide  circle  of  friends  in  Rome 
at  first  awakens  surprise,  it  raises  no  insuperable 
difficulty.  We  should  not  attempt  to  base  our  de- 
cision on  the  names  alone;  the  Roman  names  prove 
nothing  in  favour  of  Rome,  and  the  Greek  stiU  less 
against  Rome.  Names  like  Narcissus,  Junias. 
Rufus,  especially  Aristobulus,  and  Herodian  remina 
one  01  Rome  rather  than  Asia  Minor,  although  some 
persons  with  these  names  may  have  settled  in  the 
latterplace.  Butwhatof  the"emigrationtoRome"? 
The  very  critics  who  find  therein  a  difficulty  must  be 
well  aware  of  the  great  stream  of  Orientals  which 
flowed  to  the  capital  even  tmder  Emperor  Augustus 
(JOlicher).  Why  should  not  the  Christians  have 
followed  this  movement?  For  the  second  century 
the  historical  fact  is  certain;  how  many  Eastern 
names  do  we  not  find  in  Rome  (Folycarp,  Justin, 
Mansion,  Tatian,  Irensus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  others)?  Again  for  years  Paul  had  turned  his 
mind  towards  Rome  (xv,  23;  i,  13).  Would  not  his 
friends  have  known  of  this,  and  would  he  not  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  A<iuila  and  Prisca  who  were  from 
Rome?  Besides,  it  is  highlv  probable  that  the  emi- 
gration was  nol  entirely  tae  result  of  chance,  but 
took  place  in  accordance  with  the  views,  and  peihaps 
to  some  extent  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Apostle: 
for  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  his  friends  hurried 
before  him  to  prepare  the  way.  Three  years  later 
indeed  he  is  met  Djr  "the  brethren"  on  lus  arrival 
in  Rome  (Acts,  xxviii,  15).  The  long  delay  was  not 
the  fault  of  St.  Paul  and  had  not,  by  any  means,  been 
foreseen  by  him. 

The  emphasizing  of  the  services  of  his  friends  is 
easy  to  understand  in  an  Epistle  to  the  Romans; 
if  only  a  portion  of  the  restless  charity  and  self- 
sacrificing  seal  of  the  Apostle  for  the  Gentiles  be- 
comes known  in  Rome,  fus  active  helpers  majr  feel 
assured  of  a  kind  reception  in  the  preat  community  of 
Gentile  Christians.  The  exhortation  in  xvi,  17-20,  is 
indeed  delivered  in  a  solemn  and  almost  severe  tone, 
but  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  we  are  accustomed  to  sudden 
and  sharp  transitions  of  this  kind.  One  feels  that  the 
writer  has  become  suddenly  affected  with  a  deep 
anxiety,  which  in  a  moment  gets  the  upper  hana. 
And  why  should  not  St.  Paul  remember  the  well- 
known  submissivenees  of  the  Roman  Church?  Still 
less  open  to  objection  is  the  "I  would"  (xvi,  19), 
since  the  Greek  often  means  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul  merely  "I  wish".  The  position  of  verse  4 
between  the  greetings  is  unusual,  but  would  not  be 
more  intelligible  in  an  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  than 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

V.  Date  and  Circumstances  of  Composition. — 
The  contents  of  the  Epistle  show  that  the  author  has 
acquhred  a  ripe  experience  in  the  apostolate.  Paul 
beheves  his  task  in  the  East  to  be  practically  finished; 
he  has  preached  the  Faith  as  far  as  Rlyricum,  prob- 
ably to  the  boundaries  of  the  province  (xv,  1&-24); 
he  18  qbout  to  bring  back  to  Palestine  the  alms  ooo- 
tributed  in  Qalatia,  Achaia,  and  Macedonia  (xv, 


25-28;  of.  I  Cor.,  xvi,  1-4:  II  Cor.,  viii,  1-0,  lb; 
Acts,  XX,  3-4;  xxiv,  17).  The  time  of  composition 
is  thus  exacthr  determined;  the  Epistle  was  written 
at  the  end  of  the  third  missionuy  joumev,  which 
brought  the  Apoetle  back  from  Rhesus  mially  to 
Corinth.  The  mention  of  the  Christian,  HieM  of 
CenehrEB  (xvi,  1)  and  the  neeting  on  tilie  part  of  his 
host  Caius  (xvi,  23)  very  ukely  uie  one  whom  Paul 
had  baptised  (I  Cor.,  i,  14) — conduct  us  to  C<Hinth, 
where  the  Epistle  was  written  shcnily  before  Paul's 
departure  for  Macedonia.  Its  compodtion  at  tlie 
pent  of  Cenchra  would  be  poscnble  only  on  the  sup^ 
position  that  the  Apostle  had  made  a  long  stay  there; 
the  Epistle  is  too  elaborate  and  evinces  too  much 
intellectual  labour  for  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  writ^ 
ten  at  an  intermediate  stati<m. 

The  year  of  composition  can  only  be  decided  ap- 
proximatdy.  Acowding  to  Acts,  xxiv,  27,  St.  PauPs 
imprisonment  in  Cnsarea  lasted  two  fullyears  until 
the  removal  of  ih»  procurator  Felo.  Tue  year  of 
this  change  lies  between  58  and  61.  At  the  earliest 
68,  because  Felix  was  already  many  years  in  office 
at  the  bepnning  of  Paul's  impnaonment  (Acts, 
xxiv,  10);  Felix  scarcely  came  to  Judea  bdore  52, 
and  less  than  four  or  five  years  cannot  wdl  be 
called  "many".  At  the  latest  61,  althou(^  this  date 
is  vety  improbable,  as  Festus,  the  successor  of  Felix, 
died  m  62  after  an  eventful  administration.  Ao- 
oordingly  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul  in  Jerusalem  and 
the  compodtion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which 
occurred  in  the  preceding  few  months,  muBt  be  re- 
ferred to  the  years  66-^9,  or  better  57-58.  The 
chronology  of  St.  Paul's  missionary  activity  does  not 
exclude  ue  8Ugg;estion  of  the  years  56-^57,  since  the 
Apostle  began  his  third  missionary  journey  peihaps 
as  early  as  52-53  (Gallio,  proconsul  of  Achaia — ^Acts, 
xviii,  12-17 — ^was,  aooaraing  to  an  inscription  in 
Delphi^robably  in  office  about 

VI.  HisTOBiCAii  Impobtancb. — ^The  Epistle  ^ves 
us  important  information  concerning  the  Roman 
Church  and  St.  Paul's  early  relations  with  it.  We 
may  recall  the  dangers  and  strained  relations  and 
the  various  groupings  of  the  community  referred  to 
in  xvi,  5,  14,  15,  and  perhaps  in  xvi,  10,  11.  That 
Paul's  gace  was  turned  towards  Rome  for  years, 
and  that  Rome  was  to  be  merely  a  stopping  place 
on  his  way  to  SpMn.  we  learn  only  from  this  Epistle. 
Did  he  ever  reach  ^ain?  All  tradition  affords  only 
one  useful  piece  of  information  on  this  point:  "he 
went  to  the  extremest  west"  (Clement  of  Rome, 
vi,  7) ;  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  38  sq.,  is  not  suf- 
ficienUy  dear. 

An  mteresting  conception  of  the  apostolate  is 
contained  in  the  words:  "But  now  having  no  more 
place  in  tiiese  countries"  (xv,  23).  Paul  thus  limited 
bis  task  to  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Gospd  in 
laige  centres,  leavi^  to  others  the  development  of 
the  communities.  The  meaning  of  the  woras  "unto 
lUyricum"  (xv,  19)  will  always  remain  uncertain. 
Probably  the  Apoetle  had  at  this  period  not  yet 
crossed  the  borders  of  the  province.  Whether  the 
remark  in  Titus,  iii,  12,  concoiiing  a  proposed  resi- 
dence during  the  winter  in  Nicopolis  (the  Illyrian 
town  is  meant),  is  to  be  connected  witji  a  minriwiaiy 
journey,  must  remain  unsettled. 

The  Epistle  is  instructive  for  its  revelation  of 
the  personal  feelings  of  the  Apostie  of  the  Gentiles 
towards  his  fellow-Jews.  Some  nave  tried  to  represent 
these  feelings  as  hard  to  explain  and  contnuuctwy. 
But  a  true  conception  of  the  great  ApoStie  renders 
every  word  intelligible.  On  the  one  hand  he  main- 
tains in  this  Epistle  the  podtion  of  faith  and  grace 
as  distinct  from  the  Law,  and,  addressing  a  pec^Ie 
who  appealed  to  their  natural  lineage  and  thdr  ob- 
servance of  the  Law  to  establish  a  supposed  ri^t 
(to  salvation),  he  insists  unswervinc^y  on  the  Divine 
election  to  grace.  But  Ftuil  wnphariwe  not  kaa 
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linnly  that,  acoording  to  God's  word^  Israel  is  first 
called  to  salvation  (i,  16;  ii,  10),  expLcitly  proclaim- 
ins  the  preference  diown  to  it  (iii,  1-2;  ix,  4-5— the 
Divine  promises,  Divine  sonship,  the  Covenant  and 
the  Law,  and,  greatest  privilege  of  all,  the  origin  of 
the  Messias,  the  true  God,  in  Israel  acoording  to  the 
fiesh-<-xv,  8).  Paul  willingly  recognizes  the  zeal 
of  the  people  for  the  things  of  God,  although  thdr 
seal  is  misdirected  (uc,  31  sq.;  x,»2). 

Such  being  his  feelinn  towards  the  Chosen  People, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Paul's  heart  is  filled  with  bitter 
grief  at  the  olindness  of  the  Jews,  that  he  besieges  God 
witii  prayer,  that  he  is  guided  throughout  his  life  of  self- 
sacrificing  apostolic  labours  by  the  hope  that  thereby 
his  bretiu«n  may  be  won  for  the  Faith  (ix,  1-2;  x,  1; 
xi,  13-14),  tiiat  he  would  be  prepared — ^were  it  jpossible 
— ^to  forego  in  his  own  case  the  happiness  of  umon  with 
Christ,  uoy  sudi  a  renunciation  he  could  secure  for  his 
brethren  a  place  in  the  heart  of  the  Saviour. 

These  utterances  can  offer  a  stumbling-block  only  to 
those  who  do  not  understand  St.  Paul,  who  cannot 
fathom  the  depths  of  his  apoetoUc.  charity.  If  we  study 
closely  the  chiuracter  <^  the  Apostle,  reaujse  the  fervour 
of  his  feelings,  tiie  warmth  of  his  love  and  devotion 
to  Christ's  work  and  Person,  we  shall  recognise  how 
spontaneously  these  feelinm  flow  from  such  a  heart, 
how  natural  they  are  to  saeix  a  noble,  unselfish  nature. 
The  more  recognition  and  confidence  Paul  won  from 
the  Gentiles  in  the  course  <A  his  apostolate,  the  more 
bitter  must  have  been  the  thought  that  Israel  refused 
'to  understand  its  God,  stood  aloof  peevish  and  hos- 
tile, and  in  its  hatred  and  blindness  even  persecuted 
the  Messias  in  His  Church  and  opposed  as  far  as 
possible  tl^  work  of  His  Apostles.  These  were  the 
hardest  things  for  love  to  bear,  they  explain  the  abrupt, 
determined  break  with  and  the  ruthless  warfare  against 
the  destructive  spirit  of  unbelief,  when  Paul  sees  that 
he  can  protect  the  Church  of  Christ  in  no  other  wi^. 
Hence  ne  has  no  toleration  for  insistence  on  the 
practice  of  the  Law  within  the  Christian  fold,  since 
such  insistence  is  in  the  last  analysis  the  spirit  of  Juda- 
ism, which  is  Lacompatible  with  the  spuit  of  Christ 
and  the  Divine  election  to  grace,  for  such  assistance 
would  by  practice  of  the  law  supplement  or  set  a  seal 
on  Faith.  But  from  the  same  apostoUc  love  springs  also 
the  tnily  practical  spirit  of  consideration  which  Paul 

S reaches  and  exercises  (I  Cor.,  ix,  20-22),  and  which  he 
emands  from  others  everywhere,  so  long  as  the  Gospel 
is  not  thereby  jeopardized.  One  can  easily  understand 
how  such  a  man  can  at  one  moment  become  inflamed 
with  bitter  resentment  and  holy  anger,  showing  no 
indulgence  when  his  life's  work  is  threatened,  and  can 
later  m  a  peaceful  hour  forget  all,  recognizing  in  the 
offender  only  a  misguided  brother,  whose  fault  arises, 
not  from  malice,  but  from  ignorance.  In  a  soul  which 
loves  deeply  and  keenly  one  might  expect  the  co- 
existence of  such  contrasts;  they  spring  from  a  single 
roo^  a  powerful,  zealous,  all-compellmg  charity — ^that 
certainty  of  St.  Faul  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

VII.  Theologicai,  Contents:  Fatth  asd  Works. 
— The  theological  importance  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  lies  in  its  treatment  of  the  great  fundamental 
midblem  of  justification;  other  important  questions 
(e.  g.,  original  sin — ^v,  12^21)  are  treated  in  connexion 
with  and  from  the  standpoint  of  justification  In  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Galatians  Paul  had  already  defended  his 
teaching  against  the  attacks  of  the  extreme  Jewish 
Christians;  m  contrast  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
that  to  the  Romans  was  not  evoked  by  the  excitement 
of  a  polemical  warfare.  The  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion m  it  is  deeper  and  wider.  The  fundamental  doc- 
trine whidi  Paul  proclaims  to  all  desirous  of  salvation 
is  as  follows:  In  the  case  of  all  men  the  call  to  the 
Messianic  salvation  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  free 
dection  of  God;  no  merit  or  abihty  of  ^he  individ- 
ual, neither  inclusion  among  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham nor  the  practice  of  the  Law,  gives  a  title  to  thia 
XIII.— 11 


grace.  God  zealously  watches  over  the  iieooEnition  of 
this  truth;  hence  the  emphasizing  of  fai^  ^,  16  sq.; 
iii,  32,  24-30;  iv,  2  soq.,  13-25;  v,  1,  etc.);  hence 
the  stress  laid  upon  the  redemptory  act  of  Christ, 
which  benefits  us,  the  enemies  of  God  (iii,  24  sq.;  iv, 
24  sq.:  v,  6-10, 15-21;  vii,  25 j  viii,  29  sqq.);  we  owe 
our  whole  salvation  and  tJie  inalienable  certainty  of 
salvation  to  the  propitiatory  and  sanctifying  power  of 
the  Blood  of  Christ  (viii,  35-39). 

From  this  standpoint  the  second  part  (ix-xi)  de- 
scribes the  action  of  Divine  providence,  which  is 
more  than  once  revealed  under  the  Old  Dispensation, 
and  which  alone  corresponds  with  the  gnndeur  ana 
sovereign  authoritv  of  God.  Hence  the  irresponsive 
attitude  of  Israel  becomes  intelligible;  the  Jews 
blocked  their  own  path  by  considering  themselves  en- 
titled to  claim  the  Messianic  Kingdom  on  the  grounds 
of  their  personal  justice  In  view  of  this  repugnant 
spirit,  God  was  compelled  to  leave  Israel  to  its  own 
resources,  until  it  should  stretch  out  its  hand  after  the 
merciful  love  of  its  Creator;  then  would  the  hour  of  - 
Mtlvation  also  strike  for  the  People  of  the  Covenant 
(ix,  30  sqq.;  x,  3-21;  xi,  32) 

Securing  of  Salvation. — ^To  the  question  how  man 
obtains  salvation,  St.  Paul  has  out  one  answer: 
not  by  natural  powers,  not  by_  works  of  the  Law, 
but  by  faith,  and  indeed  by  faith  without  the  works 
of  the  Law  (iii.  28).  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Epistle  Paul  refers  to  the  complete  failure  of  natural 

Sowers  (i,  18-32),  aad  repeatedly  returns  to  this  idea 
ut  he  lays  the  greatest  emphasis  on  the  inadequacy  of 
the  Law.  From  the  Jews  this  statement  met  with 
serious  opposition.  What  does  the  Apostle  mean  then 
when  he  preaches  the  necessity  of  faith? 

Faiih  is  for  St.  Paul  often  nothing  else  than  the 
Gospel,  i.  e.,  the  whole  economy  of  salvation  in  CSirist 
(Gal.,  1,  23;  iii,  23,  25,  etc.);  often  it  is  the  teaching 
of  faith,  the  proclamation  of  the  faith,  and  the  life  m 
faith  (Rom.,  i,  5;  xii,  6;  xvi,  26;  Gal.,  iii,  2;  Acts, 
vi,  7;  Rom.,  i,  8;  II  Cor.,  i,  23;  xi,  15;  xiii,  5:  Acts, 
xiii,  8;  xiv,  21;  xvi,  5).  ThaX  according  to  all  these 
conceptions  salvation  comes  only  by  faith  without  the 
works  of  the  Law,  needs  no  demonstration.  But  to 
what  faith  was  Abraham  indebted  for  his  justificationT 
(iv,  3,  9, 13-22;  Gal.,  iii,  6).  Abraham  had  to  bdieve 
the  word  of  God,  tlwt  b  hold  it  for  certain.  In  the 
case  of  the  Christian  the  same  faith  is  demanded: 
"  to  believe  that  we  shall  live  also  together  with  Christ: 
knowing  that  Christ  rising  again  from  the  dead,  dieth 
now  no  more"  (vi,  8-9);  "If  thou  confess  with  thy 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  believe  in  thy  heart  that 
God  hath  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be 
saved"  (x,  9).  This  faith  is  undeniably  belief  on  the 
authoritv  of  God  (dogmatic  faith).  The  same  concep- 
tion of  faith  underlie  all  the  exhortations  to  submit 
ourselves  in  faith  to  God;  submission  presupposes  the 
conviction  of  faith  (i,  5;  vi,  16-19;  x,  16;  xv,  18). 

The  faith  described  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as 
elsewhere  in  St.  Paul's  writings  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  general,  is  furthermore  a  trusting  faith,  e.  g., 
in  the  case  of  Abraham,  whose  trust  is  specially  extolled 
(iv,  17-21;  cf.  iii,  3,  unbelief  and  the  fidelity  of  God). 
So  far  is  this  confidence  in  God's  fidelity  from  excluding 
dogmatic  faith  that  it  is  based  undeniably  on  it  alone 
and  imoonditionally  requires  it.  Without  the  unswerv- 
ing acceptance  of  certain  truths  (e.  g.,  the  Messiahship. 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  redemptory  character  ot 
Christ's  death,  the  Resurrection,  etc.),  there  is  for  St. 
Paul,  as  he  never  fails  to  make  clear  in  his  Epistles, 
no  Christianity.  Therefore,  justifying  faith  comprises 
dogmatic  faith  as  well  as  hope.  A^ain,  it  would  never 
have  occurred  to  St.  Paul  to  conceive  baptism  as  other 
than  necessary  for  salvation;  Romans  itself  offers  the 
surest  guarantee  that  baptism  and  faitJi,  viewed  of 
course  from  different  standpoints,  are  alike  necessary 
forjustification  (vi,  3  sqq.;  Gal.,  iii,  26  sq.). 
The  tuniing  away  from  sin  is  also  neoesBary  for  ills' 
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titication.  Paul  cannot  proclaim  sufBdently  the  in- 
compatibility of  sin  and  the  Divine  aonship.  If  the 
Christian  must  avoid  sin,  those  who  seek  salvation 
must  also  turn  aside  from  it  While  St.  Paul  never 
qieaks  in  his  Epistle  of  penance  and  contrition,  these 
constitute  so  sea-evident  a  condition  that  they  do  not 
call  for  any  special  mention.  Besides,  chapters  i-iii 
are  only  a  grand  exposition  of  the  truth  that  sin  sepa^ 
rates  us  from  God.  For  the  nature  of  justification  it  is 
immaterial  whether  Paul  is  displaying  before  the  efta 
of  the  Christian  the  consequences  of  sin,  or  is  making 
sentiments  of  contrition  and  a  change  to  a  Christian 
mode  of  life  a  necessuy  preliminary  condition  for  the 
obtaining  of  grace  What  sentiments  he  requires,  he 
describes  in  the  words:  "For  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither 
circumcision  availeth  any  thing  nor  uncircumcision; 
but  faith,  which  worketh  by  chanty"  (Gal.,  t,  6).  It 
is  merdy  a  rqietition  of  t^  sentence  when  the  Apostle, 
after  procbdming  freedom  in  Christ, -sedcB  to  remove  tiie 
misconception  that  the  condition  of  Christian  freedom 
might  endure  anything  and  become  qmonymous  with 
liberty  to  sm  (Gal.,  v,  13-21;  cf.  Rom.,  xii,  1  sq.;  xiii, 
12  sqq.:  viii,  12  sqq.;  xi,  20  soq.). 

We  thus  see  what  Paul  would  have  us  understand 
by  justifying  faith.  If  he  does  not  always  describe 
it  from  every  standpoint  as  in  the  present  instance, 
but  designates  it  as  dogmatic  or  trusting  futh,  the 
 Ig  QgBj]y  understood.   He  has  no  mtention  of 


describing  all  me  stages  along  the  road  to  justification: 
he  is  BO  far  from  desiring  to  give  a  strict  definition  ot 
its  nature,  that  he  wishes  merely  to  indicate  the  fun- 
damental condition  on  the  part  of  man.  This  con- 
dition is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  supernatural 
character  of  justification,  not  so  much  the  feeling  of 
contrition  or  the  performance  of  penitential  worlm  as 
the  trusting  acceptance  of  the  promise  of  God.  When 
a  person  has  once  taken  this  first  step,  all  the  rest,  if 
he  be  consistent,  follows  of  itself.  To  regard  justify- 
ing faith  as  the  work  or  outcome  of  natural  man  and 
to  attribute  grace  to  this  work,  is  to  misimderstand 
^e  Apostle.  The  free  submission  which  Ues  in  faith 
prepares  the  soul  for  the  reception  of  grace.  Provided 
that  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  be  studied  in  the  context 
in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
the  Galatians,  it  cannot  be  misunderstood.  If,  how- 
ever, Paul  in  both  Epistles  forestalls  an  unjustified 
practical  consequence  that  might  be  drawn  therefrom, 
thLs  is  a  proof  of  his  deep  knowledge  of  mankind,  but 
in  no  way  a  limitation  of  his  doctrine.  The  faith 
which  justifies  without  the  works  of  the  Law  and 
the  Christian  freedom  from  the  Law  continue 
unimpaired.  The  possibility  of  error  would  be 
a£Foraed  if  one  were  to  withdraw  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  from  their  context;  even  shibboleths  for 
libertinism  mi^t  be  extracted  in  that  case  from  his 
teaching.  This  leads  us  to  the  well-known  sentence 
in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  concerning  faith  without 
works  (u,  20,  24).  Was  this  written  in  premeditated 
opposition  to  St.  Paul? 

Paul  and  James. — ^Two  questions  must  be  dis- 
tinguished in  our  inauiry:  (1)  Is  there  an  historical 
connexion  between  ine  statements  in  the  Epistles? 
(2)  How  are  the  wtithesee  to  be  explained?  Are 
they  premeditated  or  not? 

(1)  The  possibility  of  a  direct  reference  in  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James  to  St.  Paul  (this  Inrpothesis  alone 
is  tenable)  depends  on  the  question  of  the  priority  of 
the  Epistle.  For  scholars  (e.  g.,  Neander,  BeyscUag, 
Th.  Zahn,  Belser,  Camerlynck,  etc.)  who  hold  that 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James  was  written  before  a.d.  60, 
the  question  is  settled.  But  the  grounds  for  the 
assigning  of  this  date  to  the  Epistle  are  not  entirely 
convincing,  since  the  Epistle  fits  in  better  with  the 
conditions  of  the  succeeding  decades.  An  extreme 
attitude  is  adopted  by  many  modem  critics  (e.  g.,  Chr. 
Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  H.  J.  Holtsmann,  von  Boden,  Jtl- 
lleher),  wu>  assign  the  Epistle  to  the  second  century — 


a  Bcaredy  intelligiblepaeition  in  view  of  the  hisUnrieaii 
conditions.  If  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  were  com- 
posed diortly  after  the  year  60,  it  might,  in  view  of 
the  lively  intercourse  among  the  Christians,  have  been 
influenced  by  the  misunderstood  views  of  the  teach- 
ings of  St.  Paul,  and  James  may  have  combated  the 
misused  formula  of  St.  Paul.  The  almost  verbal  con- 
nexion in  the  passages  might  thus  be  a^Msounted  for. 

(2)  Does  there  etist  any  real  opposition  between 
Paul  and  Jamea?  This  question  is  answered  in  the 
affirmative  in  many  quarters  to-day.  Paul,  it  is  as- 
serted, taught  justification  through  faith  without 
works,  while  James  simply  denied  St.  Paul's  teaching 
(Rom.,  iii,  28),  and  seeks  a  different  explanation  for 
the  chief  passage  quoted  by  St.  Paul  (Gen.,  xv,  6) 
concerning  the  faith  of  Abraham  (JOlicher  and  others). 
But  does  James  really  treat  of  jusUfioation  in  the 
■ame^sense  as  St.  Paul?  Tlieir  formulation  <^  ihe 
question  is  different  from  the  outaet.  James  speaks 
m  true  justice  before  God.  which,  he  declares,  oonsista 
not  alone  in  a  firm  faith,  out  in  a  faith  supported  and 
enlivened  by  works  (especially  of  charity).  Without 
works  faith  is  useless  and  dead  (ii,  17,  20).  James 
addresses  himself  to  readers  who  are  already  within 
the  fold,  but  who  may  not  lead  a  moral  life  and  may 
appeal  in  justification  of  thmr  conduct  to  the  word  « 
faith.  To  those  who  adopt  this  attitude,  James  can 
only  answer:  "But  he'that  hath  looked  into  the  per- 
fect law  of  liberty,  and  hath  continued  ther«n,  not 
becoming  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work, 
this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed"  (i,25).  Through- 
out his  Epistle  James  aims  at  attaining  the  translation 
of  faith  to  life  and  works;  in  roeakingtof  a  faith  that 
worketh  by  charity  (Gal.,  v,  6),  Pam  reaMy  teaches 
exactly  the  same  as.  James. 

But  what  of  the  argument  of  James  and  his  appeal 
to  Abraham?  "Wasnot  Abraham  our  father  justified 
by  works,  offering  up  Isaac  his  son  upon  t^e  ^tar? 
Seest  thou,  that  faith  did' co-operate  with  his  works; 
and  by  .works  faith  was  made  perfect?  And  the 
scripture  was  fulfilled,  saying :  Abratuun  believed  God. 
and  it  was  reputed  to  him  to  justice,  and  he  was  called 
the  friend  of  God "  (ii,  21-23).  Paul,  like  James,  ap- 
pealed to  the  same  Abraham — both  ng^tly  from  their 
mdividual  standpoints.  With  entire  right  could  Paul 
declare  that  Abraham  owed  his  justice,  not  to  cir- 
cumcision, but  to  his  faith;  with  complete  right  could 
James  appeal  to  Abraham's  act  of  obedience  and  assert 
that  faith  accompanied  it  and  by  it  faith  was  com- 
pleted. And  if  James  applies  to  this  act  the  phrase: 
''  It  was  reputed  to  him  to  justice  ",  he  is  quite  oatitled 
to  do  so,  smce  Abraham's  obedience  is  rewarded  with 
a  new  and  glorious  promise  of  God  (Gen.,  xxii,  10 
sqq.). 

It  is  clear  from  the  whole  passage  that  James  does 
not  use  the  word  "justify",  in  the  sense  in  which  Paul 
speaks  of  the  first  justification,  but  in  the  sense  of  an 
increasing  justification  (cf.  Rom.,  ii,  13;  Apoc.,  xxii, 
11),  as  corrMponds  to  the  object  of  the  Epistle.  Of 
any  contradiction  between  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
and  that  of  St.  James,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
question. 

Finallv,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  use  of  the  term 
faith.  In  the  passage  in  question,  James  uses  the 
term  in  a  narrow  sense.  As  shown  by  the  refer- 
ence to  the  faith  of  the  demons  (ii,  19),  nothing  more 
is  here  meant  by  faith  than  a  firm  conviction  and 
undoubting  acceptance,  which  is  shared  evoi  by  the 
damned,  and  has  therefore  in  itself  no  moral  value. 
Such  a  faith  would  never  have  been  termed  by  St. 
Paul  a  justifying  faith.  That  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  St.  Paul's  doctrine 
of  justification  is  never  called  into  question,  and  that 
St.  Paul  on  his  side  shows  nowhere  the  leastopposition 
to  St.  James,  calls  for  no  further  proof.  The  funda- 
mental conceptions  and  the  whole  treatment  in  the 
two  Episdes  exclude  all  views  to  the  oontniy. 
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A.  MXBK. 

BonuuoiU,  SAiMta. — (1)  A  Roman  martyr  Ro- 
manuB  is  mentioned  in  the  "Liber  Pontificalis"  (ed. 
Duchesne,  I,  155)  with  three  other  ecclesiastics  as 
companions  in  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence  (10 
August,  258).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  uiis 
mention  rests  upon  a  genuine  ancient  tradition.  Lake 
Bt.  Lawrence  lumanus  was  buried  in  the  Catacomb 
of  the  Cyriaca  on  the  Via  Tiburtina.  The  ptsve  of 
St.  Romamis  is  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  Itmeraries 
of  the  seventh  century  (De  Rossi,  "Roma  sotter- 
ranea",  I,  178-9).  In  the  purely  legendary  Acts  of 
St.  Lawrence,  the  ostiary  Romanus  is  transformed  into 
a  soldier,  and  an  account  in  accordance  with  this  state- 
ment was  inserted  in  the  historical  martyrologies  and 
in  the  present  Roman  MartyrobEy.  which  latter  places 
his  feast  on  0  August  (cf.  Duchfourcq,  "Lea  Gesta 
Martyrum  romains",  I,  201).  (2)  In  303  or  304,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Diocletian  jjersecution,  a  deacon 
called  Romanus  of  Ceesarea  m  Palestine  suffered 
martvrdom  at  Antioch.  Upon  the  proclamation  of 
Diocletian's  edict  he  strengthened  the  Christians  of 
Antioch  and  opemly  exhorted  the  weaker  brethren, 
who  were  willing  to  offer  heathen  sacrifices,  not  to 
waver  in  the  Faith.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  fire,,  and  was  bound  to  the  stake; 
however,  as  the  Emperor  Galerius  was  then  in  Antioch, 
Romanus  was  brought  before  him.  At  the  emperor's 
ocHnmand  the  tongue  oL  the  courageous  confessor 
I  cut  out.  Tortured  in  various  ways  in  prison  he 


was  finally  strangled.  Eusebius  speaks  of  his  martyr- 
dom in  "De  martyribus  Paleetin.',  c.  ii.  Prudentiua 
("  Peristephanon  X  in  "  P.  L.",  LX,  444  sqq.)  relates 
other  details  and  gives  Romanus  a  compaiiion  in 
martyrdom,  a  Cluistian  by  name  Barulas.  On  this 
account  several  historians,  among  them  Baronius, 
consider  that  there  were  two  martyrs  named  Romanus 
at  Antioch,  though  more  likdy  there  was  but  the  one 
whom  Eusdt>ius  mentions.  Prudentius  has  introduced 
legendary  features  into  his  account,  and  his  connexion 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Barulas  with  that  of  Romanus  is 
probably  arbitrary.  The  feast  of  St.  Romanus  is 
observed  on  18  November  [cf.  Allard,  "EUstoire  des 
peratoitions",  IV,  173  sq.;  (^entin,  "Lesmartyro- 
lons  historiquee''  {[Paris,  1908),  183-5].  (3)  The 
"Martyrologium  Hiieronymianum"  mentions  mar- 
tyrs of  this  name  at  several  dates,  chiefly  in  large  com- 
panies of  Christians  who  suffered  martvrdom.  No 
further  particulars  are  known  of  any  of  them.  (4) 
A  holy  priest  named  Romanus  laboured  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Blaye,  in  the  present  French  department  of 
the  Gironde,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Greg- 
oiy  of  Touia  gives  an  account  of  him  ("De  gk>na 


confessorum",  c.  xlv),  and  relates  that  St.  Martin  of 
Tours  made  ready  the  grave  of  the  dead  Romanus. 
An  old  life  of  St.  Romanus  was  published  in  the 
"Analecta  BoUaadiana",  V  (1866),  178  sqq.  The 
feast  of  the  saint  is  observed  on  24  Novembor. 

(5)  St.  Romanus,  Abbot  of  Condat.  now  St.  Claude  in 
the  French  Jura,  b.  about 400;  d.  in  M3  or  464.  When 
thirtv-five  years  old  he  went  into  the  lonely  regpon  of 
Condat  to  live  as  a  hermit,  where  after  a  while  his 
younger  brother  Lupidnus  followed  him.  A  large 
number  of  scholars,  among  whom  was  St.  Eugendus, 
placed  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  two  holy 
brothers  who  founded  several  monasteries:  Condat 
(now  Saint-Claude),  Lauconne  :(later  Saint-Lupicin, 
as  Lupicinus  was  buried  there),  Ia  Balme  (later  aaint- 
Romain-de-Roche),  where  St.  Romanus  was  buried, 
and  Romainm6tier  ^iamanum  m(mastenvm)  in  tiie 
canton  of  Vaud  in  Switzerland.  Romanus  was  or- 
dained priest  by  St.  Hilary  of  Aries  in  444,  and  witii 
Lupicinus  he  directed  these  monasteries  until  his 
death.  His  feast  is  observed  on  28  February.  Two 
lives  of  him  are  in  existence :  one  by  Greoory  of  Tours 
in  the  "Liber  vitas  patrum"  (Mon.  Genn.  Hist.: 
Script.  Merov.,  I,  663),  and  an  anonymous  "Vita 
Sanctorum  Romani,  Lupicini,  Eugendi"  Hbid.,  Ill, 
131  sqq.;  cf.  Benott,  •''Histoire  de  8t-Claude",  I 

S Paris,  1890);  Beeson,  "Recherches  sur  les  origines 
es  6v6ch£8  de  Geneve.  Lausanne,  et  Sion"  (Fribourg, 
1006),  210  sqc}.]  (6)  Bt.  Romanus,  monk  in  a  monas- 
tery near  Subiaco,  Italy,  at  the  b^;inning  of  the  sixth 
century.  He  uded  St.  Benedict  when  the  latter  with- 
drew into  a  solitary  place  and  regularly  brought  Bene- 
dict bread  to  support  life  (St.  Grc«ory  the  Great, 
"Dialoai",  II,  i).  Romanus  later  (trom  623)  repre- 
sented St.  Benedict  at  Subiaco,  and  is  said  to  have 
afterwards  gone  to  Gaul  and  to  have  founded  a  small 
monastery  at  Dryes-Fontrouge,  where  he  died  about 
650  and  was  venerated  as  a  saint.  His  feast  is  ob- 
served on  22  May.  A  St.  Romanus,  who  is  venerated 
as  Bishop  of  Auxerre  on  8  October,  is  probably  idoi- 
tical  with  this  Abbot  Romanus  whose  relics  were  sub- 
sequentiy  translated  to  Auxerre  [of.  "Acta  SS.", 
May,  V,  153  sqq.;  October,  III, 396 sqq.:  Adlhoch  m 
"  Studienund  Mitteilungen  aus  dem  Benedictiner-  und 
Cisterzienserorden"  (1907),  287  sqq..  501  sqq.; 
(1908),  103  sqq.,  327  sqq.,  587  sqq.:  Leclerc,  "Vie  de 
St  Romain,  Mucateur  de  St  Bdnoit"  (Paris,  1893)]. 
(7)  St.  Romanus,  Bishop  of  Rouen,  date  of  birth  un- 
known; d.  about  640.  His  feast  is  observed  on  23 
Octobcar.  The  legend  of  this  saint  has  little  historical 
value  (Acta  BS.,  October,  91  sqq.),  and  there  is 
but  little  authentic  information  concerning  him  [cf. 
"Analecta  BoUandiana"  (1904),  337  sqT  (8)  St. 
Romanus,  "the  Singer",  tne  most  important  repre>. 
sentative  of  rhvthmio  poetrv  in  the  Qntk.  Church. 
According  to  the  Greek  "Menaia"  he  was  bom  in 
^ria,  was  ordained  deacon  at  Berytus,  then  went  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  became  one  of  the  clergy 
at  the  Blacbemen  chureh.  The  era  in  which  he  lived 
is  not  certainly  ascertained;  most  probably,  however, 
his  residence  m  Constantinople  was  from  about  515 
to  556.  His  feast  is  observed  on  1  October.  Several 
of  his  poems  were  edited  by  Pitra,  "Analecta  sacra", 
I  (Pans,  1876),  1-241  [cf.  Mass,  "Die  Chronolo|pe 
der  Hymnen  des  Romanus"  in  "Bysantin.  Zeit- 
schrift''  (1906),  1-44;  Bardenhewer,  "Patrologie" 
(3rd  ed.),  486]. 

J.  P.  KnacH. 

Bonuaui,  Pora. — Of  this  pope  very  littleis  known 
with  certainty,  not  even  the  date  of  his  birth  nor  the 
exact  dates  of  his  consecration  as  pope  and  of  his 
death.  HewasbomatGallesenearCSvitikCastellanai 
and  was  the  son  of  Oonstantine.  He  became  cardinal 
of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  and  pope  about  August,  897. 
He  died  four  months  later.  He  granted  the  pallium 
to  Vitalis,  Patriarch  of  Grado,  Koa  a  privilege  for  hia 
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ehurch;  and  to  the  Spanish  Bishops  of  EIna  and 
Gerona,  he  confirmed  the  poaseeaions  of  their  sees. 
His  coins  bear  the  name  of  the  Einperor  Lambert,  and 
his  own  monogram  with  "Scs.  Petrus".  The  con- 
temporarv  historian  Frodoard  has  three  verses  about 
him  which  argue  him  a  man  of  virtue.  It  is  possible 
he  was  deposed  by  one  of  the  factions  which  then  dis- 
tracted Rome,  for  we  read  that  "he  was  made  a 
monk",  a  phrase  which,  in  the  language  of  the  times, 
often  denoted  deposition. 

jAfvi,  RegeUa  Pant.  Rom.,  I  (Leiptis,  1888),  441;  DocmnNB, 
Liber  FsntMeoU*,  II  (Paris,  1892),  230;  Mann,  Um  of  tlu  Povet 
<n  tin  Karty  MiddU  Agn,  IV  (London.  1910),  86  aq. 

HoBAca  K.  Mann. 

Rome. — The  significance  of  Rome  lies  primarily  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  city  of  the  pope.  The  Bishop  of 
Rome,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  is  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  on  earth  and  the  visible  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Rome  is  consequently  the  centre  of  imity 
in  belief,  the  source  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and 
the  seat  of  the  supreme  authority  which  can  bind  bv 
its  enactments  the  faithful  throuc^out  the  world. 
The  Diocese  of  Rome  is  known  as  the  "See  of  Peter", 
the  "Apostolic  See",  the  "Holy  Roman  Chuitsh",  the 
'  "Holy  see" — titles  which  indicate  its  unique  position 
in  Christendom  and  suggest  the  origin  of  its  pre- 
eminence. Rome,  more  than  any  other  city,  bears 
witness  both  to  the  past  splendour  of  the  pagan  world 
and  to  the  triumph  of  Cnristianity.  It  is  nere  that 
the  history  of  the  Church  can  be  traced  from  the 
earliest  days,  from  the  humble  beginnings  in  the 
Catacombs  to  the  majestic  ritual  of  St.  Peter's.  At 
every  turn  one  comes  upon  places  hallowed  by  the 
deaths  of  the  martyrs,  the  lives  of  innumerable  saints, 
the  memories  of  wise  and  holy  pontiffs.  From  Rome 
the  bearers  of,  the  Gospel  message  went  out  to  the 
peoples  of  Europe  and  eventually  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth.  To  Rome,  again,  in  every  age 
countless  pilgrims  have  thronged  from  all  the  nations, 
and  especially  from  English-opeaking  countries.  With 
religion  the  nussionariee  carried  the  best  elements  of 
ancient  culture  and  civilization  which  Rome  had 
preserved  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  barbaric  in- 
vasion. To  these  treasures  of  antiquity  have  been 
added  the  productions  of  a  nobler  art  inspired  by  higher 
ideals,  that  have  filled  Rome  with  masterpieces  in 
architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture.  These  appeal 
indeed  to  every  mind  endowed  with  artistic  percep- 
tion; but  their  full  meaning  only  the  Catholic  believer 
can  appreciate,  because  he  ^one,  in  his  deepest  thought 
and  feeling,  is  at  one  with  the  spirit  tnat  pulsates 
here  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian  world. 

Many  details  concerning  Rome  have  been  set  forth 
in  oth»'  articles  of  Thk  Catholic  Enctclopbdia. 
'For  the  prerogatives  of  the  papacy  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Pope;  for  the  ecclesiutical  government  of 
the  city  and  diocese,  to  Cardinal  Vicar;  for  litur- 
gical matt  ere,  to  Roman  Rite;  for  education,  to 
Roman  0>lleobs;  for  literary  development,  to 
Academies,  Roman;  for  history,  to  the  biographical 
articles  on  the  various  popes,  and  the  articles  Con- 
STANTINE  THE  Grbat,  (Jharlemaone,  etc.  There  is 
a  special  article  on  each  of  the  religious  orden,  saints, 
and  artists  mentioned  in  thm  article,  while  the  details 
of  the  papal  administration,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, will  be  found  treated  under  Apostolic  Camera; 
Audiences,  Pontifical;  Examiners,  Apostolic; 
Holt  See;  Rescripts,  Papal;  Roman  Congreoa- 
TioNs;  Roman  Cttria;  Rota,  Sacra  Romana; 
States  op  the  Church,  etc.  Of  the  great  Christian 
monuments  of  the  Eteiiial  City,  special  articles  are 
devoted  to  Sr.  Peter,  Basiuca  or;  St.  Peter,  Tomb 
of:  Latbban  Basilica j  Vatican:  Chair  of  Peter. 

llie  present  article  will  be  dividfed:  I.  Topography 
and  Ensting  Conditions:  II.  General  History  of  the 
City;  III.  Churches  and  other  Monuments. 

I.  Topoobafbt  and  EzisiiMa  Conditionb. — ^The 


City  of  Rome  rises  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  16  to  19  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  which  makes  a  deep  furrow  in  the  plidn  ^diich 
extends  between  the  Alban  hills,  to  the  south:  the 
hills  of  Palestrina  and  Tivoli,  and  the  Sabine  hills,  to 
the  east;  and  the  Umbrian  hills  and  Monte  Tolfa,  to 
the  north.  The  city  stands  in  latitude  41°  54'  N.  and 
longitude  12°  30'  E.  of  Greenwich.  It  occupies,  on 
the  left  bank,  not  only  the  plain,  but  also  the  adjacent 
heights,  namely,  portions  of  the  Parioli  hilk,  of  the 
Pincian,  the  Quirinal,  the  Viminal,  the  Esquiline 
(which  are  only  the  extremities  of  a  mountain-mass 
of  tufa  extending  to  the  Alban  hills),  the  C^itoline, 
the  Calian,  the  Palatine,  and  the  Aventine— jiiUa 
which  are  now  isolated.  On  the  ri^t  bank  is  the 
vall^  lying  beneath  Monte  Mario,  tbe  Vatican,  and 
the  JMiiculan,  the  last-named  of  which  has  now 
become  covered  with  houses  and  gardens.  The  Tiber, 
traversing  the  city,  forms  two  sharp  bends  tmd  an 
island  (S.  Bartolomeo),  and  within  the  city  its  banks 
are  protected  1^  the  strong  and  lofty  waUs  which  were 
bepun  in  1875.  The  river  is  crossed  by  fourteen 
bridges,  one  of  them  being  only  provisional,  while 
ten  nave  been  built  since  1870.  There  is  also  a  rail- 
road drawbridge  near  St.  Paul's.  Navigation  on  the 
river  is  practicable  only  for  vessels  of  light  draudit, 
which  anchor  at  Ripa  Grande,  taking  cargoes  of  oil 
and  other  commodities. 

For  the  cure  of  souls,  the  city  is  divided  into  54 
IMunshes  (including  7  in  the  suburbs),  administered 
partly  by  secular  clergy,  partly  by  regular.  The 
boundaries  of  the  parishes  have  been  radically  changed 
by  Pius  X,  to  meet  new  needs  arising  out  of  topo- 
graphical ,  changes.  Each  ,  parish  has,  besides  its 
parish  priest,  one  or  two  assistant  priests,  a  chief 
sacristan,  and  an  indeterminate  number  of  chaplains. 
The  parish  priests  every  ;year  elect  a  chamberlain 
of  the  cler^,  whose  position  is  purely  honorai^; 
every  month  they  assemble  for  a  conference  to  dis- 
cuss cases  in  moral  theology  and  also  the  practical 
exigencies  of  the  ministry.  In  each  parish  there  is  a 
parochial  committee  for  Catholic  works:  each  has  its 
various  confraternities,  many  of  which  have  their 
own  church  and  oratory.  In  the  vast  extent  of  coun- 
try outside  of  Rome,  along  the  main  highways,  there 
are  chapels  for  the  accommodation  of  the  few  settled 
inhabitants,  and  the  labouren  and  shepherds  who 
from  October  to  July  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
open  country.  In  former  times  most  of  these  chapds 
had  priests  of  then*  own,  who  also  kept  schools;  now- 
adays, through  the  exertions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Rehgious  Aid  of  the  Agro  Romano  (i.  e.  the  country 
districts  around  Rome),  priests  are  taken  thither  from 
Rome  every  Sunday  to  s&y  Mass,  catechisej  and 
preach  on  the  Gospel.  The  houses  of  male  religious 
number  about  160;  of  female  religious,  205,  for  the 
most  part  devoted  to  teaching,  ministering  to  the 
sick  in  public  and  private  hospitals,  managing  various 
houses  of  retreat,  etc.  Besides  the  three  patriarehal 
chapters  (see  below,  under  Chwdhea),  there  are  at 
Rome  eleven  coll«;iate  chaptere. 

In  the  patriarchal  basihcas  there  are  confessors 
for  all  the  principal  languages.  Some  nations  have 
their  national  churches  (Germans,  Anima  and  Campo 
Santo;  French,  S.  Luigi  and  S.  Claudio;  Croats,  S. 
Girolamo  dei  Schiavoni ;  Belgians,  S.  Giuliano; 
Portuguese,  S.  Antonio;  Spaniards,  S.  Maria  in 
Monserrato;  to  all  which  may  be  added  the  churches 
of  the  Oriental  rites).  Moreover,  in  the  churches  and 
chapels  of  many  religious  houses,  particularly  the 
generalates,  as  well  as  in  the  various  national  col- 
le|^,  it  is  possible  for  foreignera  to  fulfil  their  re- 
ligious obligations.  For  English-speaking  persons 
the  convents  of  the  Irish  Dominicans  (S.  Clemente) 
and  of  the  Irish  Fhiaciscans  (S.  Isidoro),  the  English, 
Irish,  and  American  CoUegjes,  the  new.  Church  of  S. 
Patnaio  in  the  Via  Ludovisi,  that  of  S.  Giorgio  of  the 
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'Bi"e*'"*'  Sistera  in  the  Via  S.  Setxastianello,  and  par- 
ticularly S.  Silveetro  in  Capite  (Pallottini)  should  be 
mentioned.  In  these  churches,  too,  there  are,  regu- 
larly, sermons  in  English  on  feast-day  afternoons, 
during  Lent  and  Advent,  and  on  other  occasions. 
Sometimes  there  are  sermons  in  English  in  other 
churches  also,  notice  being  given  beforehand  by 
bills  posted  outside  the  churehes  and  by  advertise- 
ments in  the  papers.  First  Communions  ate  mostly 
made  in  the  piuish  churches;  many  parents,  place 
their  daughters  in  seclusion  during  tne  period  of 
immediate  preparation,  in  some  educational  institu- 
tion. There  are  also  two  institutions  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  boys  for  their  First  CommunioQ,  one  of 
them  without  charge  (Ponte  Rotto).  Christian  doc- 
trine is  taught  both  m  the  day  and  night  schools 
which  are  dependent  either  on  the  Holy  See,  or 
on  religious  congregations  or  Catholic  associations. 
For  those  who  attend  the  public  elementary  schools, 
parochial  catechism  is  provided  on  Sunday  and  feast- 
day  afternoons.  For  intermediate  and  university 
students  suitable  schools  of  r^lijgioua  instruction 
have  been  formed,  connected  with  the  language 
schools  and  the  scholastic  ripMtioni,  so  as  to  attract 
the  young  men.  The  confraternities,  altogether  92 
in  numbw,  are  either  professional  (for  members  of 
certain  professions  or  trades),  or  national,  or  for  some 
charitable  object  (e.  g.,  for  charity  to  prisoners;  S. 
Lucia  del  Gonfalone  and  others  uke  it,  for  giving 
dowries  to  poor  youns  women  of  good  character;  the 
Confratenuti^  ddla  Mcnte,  for  burying  those  who  die 
in  the  country  districts,  and  various  confraternities 
for  escorting  funerals,  of  which  the  principal  one  is 
that  of  the  Sacooni;  that  of  S.  Giovanni  Deoollato, 
to  assist  persons  condemned  to  death),  or  araun  they 
have  some  purely  devotional  aim,  like  uie  Con- 
fraternities 01  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine,  of  the  various  mysteries  of  reli^pon,  and  of 
certain  saints. 

For  ecclesiastical  instruction  there  are  in  the  city, 
besides  the  various  Italian  and  foreini  colleges,  three 
neat  ecdesiastical  univmities:  the  Gregorian,  under 
the  Jesuits;  the  Schools  of  tbe  Roman  Seminary,  at 
S.  Apollinare;  the  CoUegio  Angelico  of  the  Dominicans, 
formerly  known  as  the  Minerva.  Several  religious 
orders  also  have  schools  of  their  own — ^the  Benedio- 
tines  at  S.  Anselmo,  the  Franciscans  at  S.  Antonio, 
the  Redemptorists  at  S.  Alfonso,  the  Calced  Carme- 
lites at  the  College  of  S.  Alberto,  the  Capuchins,  the 
Minor  Conventuals,  the  Augustinians,  and  otners. 
(See  Roman  Collbges.)  For  classical  studies  thore 
are,  besides  the  schools  of  S.  Apollinare,  the  Collegio 
Massimo,  under  the  Jesuits,  comprising  also  element- 
ary and  technical  schools;  the  Coll^o  Nasareno 
(Piarists),  the  gymnasium  and  intermediate  school 
of  which  take  rank  with  those  of  the  Government; 
the  Lrtituto  Angelo  Mai  (Bamabite).  The  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools  have  a  flourishing  technical 
institute  (de  Merode)  with  a  boarding-house  (con- 
vitto).  There  are  eipht  colleges  for  youtns  under  the 
direction  of  ecclesiastics  or  religious.  The  Holy 
See  and  the  Society  for  the  Fhroteetion  of  Catholic 
Interests  also  maintain  forty-six  elementtuy  schools 
for  the  people,  mostly  under  the  care  of  religious  con- 
gregations. For  the  education  of  girls  there  are 
twenty-six  institutions  directed  ^  Msters,  some  of 
which  also  receive  day-pupils.  The  orphwages  are 
nine  in  number,  and  some  of  them  are  connected 
with  technical  and  industrial  schools.  The  Salesians, 
too,  have  a  similar  institution,  and  there  are  two 
agricultural  institutions.  Hospices  are  provided 
for  converts  from 'the  Christian  sects  and  for  Hebrew 
neophytes.  Thirty  other  houses  of  refuge,  for  in- 
fants, orphans,  old  people,  etc.,  are  directed  by  re- 
ligious men  or  women. 

As  the  capital  of  Italy,  Rome  is  the  residence  of 
the  reigning  house,  the  ministerB,  the  tribunals,  and 


the  other  civil  and  military  officials  of  both  the  DA* 
tional  Government  and  the  provincial.  For  public 
instruction  there  are  the  univensity,  two  tecnnical 
institutes,  a  commercial  high  school,  nve  gvnmaaium- 
K'ceums,  eight  technical  Mihools,  a  femuie  institute 
for  the  preparation  of  secondary  teadiers,  a  national 
boarding  school,  and  other  lay  institutioniL  besides 
a  militiuy  college.  There  are  also  several  private 
schools  for  languages  etc. — ^the  Vaticana,  the  Nacion- 
ale  (formed  out  of  the  libraries  of  the  Roman  College, 
of  the  Araooeli  Convent,  and  other  monastic  libraries 
partially  ruined),  the  Corsiniana  (now  the  Sdraol  of 
the  Accademia  dei  Lincei),  the  Casanatenae  (see 
Cabanatta),  the  Anselica  (formerly  belonging -to  the 
Augustinians),  the  Vallicellana  (Oratorians,  founded 
by  Cardinal  Baronius),  the  Militaie  Gentrale,  the 
Qiigiana,  and  others.  (For  the  academies  see 
AcADEUBS,  Roman.)  Forei^  nations  mhtnt^in 
institutions  for  artistic,  historical,  or  archasological 
study  (America,  Great  Britain,  Austria-Hungary, 
Prussia,  Holland,  Belgium,  France).  There  are  three 
astronomical  and  meteorological  observatories:  the 
Vatican,  the  Capitol  (Campidoglio),  and  the  Roman 
College  (Jesuit),  the  last-naEMd,  situated  on  tha 
Janiculan,  has  been  suppressed.  The  museums  and 
galleries  worthy  of  mention  are  the  Vatican  (see 
Vatican),  those  of  Christian  and  of  profane  an- 
tiquities at  the  Lateran  (famous  for  the  "Dancing 
Satyr";  the  "Sophocles",  one  of  the  finest  of  portrait 
statues  in  existence,  found  at  Terracina;  Uie  "  Nep- 
tune", the  pMan  and  Christian  sarcophagi  with  decora- 
tions m  reuef,  and  the  statue  of  Hippolytus).  In  the 
nllery  at  th^e  Latemn  there  are  paintings  by  Crivelli, 
Gossoli,  Lippi,  Spama,  FVancia,  Palmesiano,  Sasso* 
ferrato,  ana  Seits.  The  Capitohne  Museum  oontams 
Roman  prehistoric  tombs  and  household  fumitureu 
relics  from  the  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  head  oi 
Amalasunta,  a  half-length  figure  of  the  Emperor 
Commodus,  the  epitaph  of  tlie  m(ant  prodigy  Qumtus 
Sulpicius  Maximua,  the  Esquiline  and  the  Capito- 
line  Venuses,  "Diana  of  theEphesians",  the  Capito- 
line  Wolf  (Etruscan  work  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c), 
MarforiuB,  the  Dying  Gladiator,  busts  of  the  emperon 
and  other  famous  men  of  antiquity,,  and  Veroasian'a 
"Lex  regia":  the  Gallery  contains  works  by  Spania, 
Tintoretto,  Caracci,  Caravaggio,  Guercino  (St.  Pet- 
ronilla,  the  original  of  the  mosaic  in  St.  Peter's), 
Guido  Reni,  Titian,  Van  Dyke,  Domenichino,  Paolo 
Veronese,  and  other  masters.  There  are  important 
numismatic  collections  and  collections  of  gold  jewelry. 
The  Villa  Giulia  has  a  collection  of  Etruscan  terra- 
cotta; the  Museo  Romano,  objects  recently  excavated; 
the  Museo  Kireheriaao  nas  been  enlarged  into  an 
ethnooraphical  museum.  The  Bor|^ese  Gallery  is  in 
the  villa  of  the  same  name.  The  National  Gallery, 
in  the  Expodtkm  Building  (Pabuto  ddl'  Erpotixionei, 
is  formed  out  of  the  Coiaini,  Sciarra,  and  Torlonia 
collections,  together  wiUi  modem  acquisitions.  There 
are  atoo  various  private  collections  m  difFerent  parts 
of  the  city. 

The  institutions  of  public  charity  are  all  consoli- 
dated in  the  Congregazione  di  Carita,  under  the  Com- 
munal Administration.  There  are  tw^ty-eeven 
public  hospitals,  the  moet  important  of  which  are: 
the  Polychnic,  which  is  destined  to  absorb  all  the 
others;  S.  Spirito,  to  which  is  annexed  the  lunatic 
asylum  and  the  foundling  hospital;  S.  Salvatore,  a 
horoital  for  women,  in  the  lAteran:  S.  Giaoomo; 
S.Antonio;  the  Consolasione;  two  military  hospitals. 
There  are  also  an  institute  for  the  blind,  two  clinics 
for  diseases  of  the  eye,  twenty-five  asylums  for  aban- 
doned children,  three  lying-innoepittJs,  and  numerous 
private  clinics  for  paying  patients.  The  great  public 
promenades  are  the  Pmcian,  adjoining  the  Villa 
Borghese  and  now  known  as  the  Umberto  Primo, 
whcTO  a  aoologimd  garden  has  recently  been  installed, 
and  the  Janicuhim.  Several  private  parks  or  gardens, 
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as  the  Villa  Pamphili,  aire  also  accessible  to  the  public 
every  day. 

The  population  of  Rome  in  1901  was  462,783.  Of 
these  5000  were  Protestanta,  7000  Jews,  8200  of  other 
religionB  and  no  religion.  In  the  census  now  (1910) 
bei^  made  an  increase  of  more  than  100,000  is 
expected.  Rome  is  now  the  meet  salubrious  of  all 
the  large  cities  of  Italy,  its  mortality  for  1907  being 
18-8  per  thousand,  against  19-9  at  Milan  and  19-6  at 
Turin.  The  Press  is  represented  by  five  agencies: 
there  are  17  daily  papers,  two  of  them  Catholic 
("Osservatore  Romano"  and  "Corriere  d'ltalia");  8 
periodicals  ate  issued  once  or  oftener  in  tbie  week 
(5  Catholic,  4  in  English— "Rome",  "Roman  Her- 
ald"; "Roman  Messenger",  "Roman  World");  88 
are  issued  more  than  once  a  month  (7  Catholic); 
there  are  101  monthlies  (19  Catholic);  55  periodicals 
appear  less  frequently  than  once  a  month. 

Genbsal  History  or  the  City. — Arms  and  imple- 
ments of  the  Pakeolithic  Age,  found  in  the  near  vicin- 
ity of- Rome,  testify  to  the  presence  of  man  here  in 
those  remote  times.  The  most  recent  excavations 
have  established  that  as  early  as  the  eightii  century 
B.  c.  or,  according  to  some,  sevwal  centuries  earlier, 
there  was  a  group  of  human  habitations  on  the  Pala- 
tine Hill,  a  tufaceouB  ledge  rising  in  the  midst  of 
marshy  ground  near  the  Tiber.  (That  river,  it  may 
be  observed  here,  was  known  to  the  primitive  peoples 
by  the  name  of  Rjimo,  "the  River'.)  Thus  is  the 
traditional  account  of  the  origin  of  Rome  substantially 
verified.  At  the  same  time,  or  very  little  later,  a 
colony  of  Sabines  was  formed  on  the  Quirinal,  and 
on  the  Esquiline  an  Etruscan  colony,  petween  the 
Palatine  and  the  Quirinal  rose  the  Capitoline,  (moe 
covered  by  two  sacred  groves,  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  temple  of  Jupiter  and  the  Rock.  Withm  a 
small  space,  therefore,  were  established  the  advance 
guards  of  three  distinct  peoples  of  different  characters; 
we  Latins,  shepherds:  the  Sabines,  tillers  of  the  soil; 
the  Etruscans,  already  far  advanced  in  civilisation, 
and  therefore  in  commerce  and  the  industries.  How 
these  three  villages  became  a  city,  with,  first,  the 
Latin  influence  preponderating,  then  the  Sabine, 
then  the  Etruscan  (the  two  Tarquins),  is  all  enveloped 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  history  of  the  seven  kings 
(763-509  B.  c).  The  same  uncertainty  prevails  as 
to  the  conquests  made  at  the  en>ense  of  the  surround- 
ing peoples.  It  is  unquestionable  that  all  those  con- 
quests had  to  be  made  afresh  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings. 

But  uie  social  organisation  of  the  new  city  during 
this  period  stands  out  clearly.  There  were  three 
original  tribes:  the  Ramnians  (Latins),  the  Titians 
(Sabines),  and  the  Luceres  (Etruscans).-  Each  tribe 
was  divided  into  ten  curia,  each  curia  into  ten 
genua,  each  gena  into  ten  (or  thirty)  families.  Those 
who  belonged  to  these,  the  most  ancient,  tribes  were 
Patricians,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  three  himdred  genies 
formed  the  Senate.  In  the  course  of  time  and  the 
'  wars  with  surrounding  peoples,  new  ii^abitants 
occupied  the  remaining  hills;  thus,  under  TuUus 
Hostilius,  the  Cslian  was  assigned  to  the  population 
of  the  raxed  Alba  Longa  (Albano);  the  Sabines, 
conquered  by  Ancus  Martius,  had  the  Aventine. 
Later  on,  the  Viminal  was  occupied.  The  new  inhabi- 
tants formed  the  Plebeians  (Plebt),  and  their  civil 
rights  were  less  than  those  pf  the  older  citizens.  The 
internal  history  of  Rome  down  to  the  Imperial  Period 
isnothingbut  astniggleof  plebeians  against  patricians 
for  the  acquisition  m  greater  civil  rights,  and  these 
struggles  resulted  in  the  civil,  political,  and  juridical 
organuation  of  Rome.  The  king  was  hi^-priest, 
judge,  leader  in  war,  and  head  of  the  Government; 
tile  Senate  and  the  Gomitia  of  the  People  were  con- 
verted by  him  at  his  pleasure,  and  debated  the 
measures  proposed  by  him.  Moreover,  the  kingljy 
dignity  was  hereditaiy.  Among  the  important  pubho 


works  in  this  earliest  period  wete  the  drains,  or  sewers 
(cloaca),  for  draining  the  marshes  around  the  Pala- 
tine, the  work  of  the  Etruscan  Tarquinius  Priscus; 
the  city  wail  was  built  by  Servius  T^Uius,  who  also 
organised  the  Plebeians,  dividing  them  into  thirty 
tribes;  the  Sublician  Briage  was  constructed  to  unite 
the  Rome  of  that  time  with  the  Janiculan. 

During  the  splendid  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
Rome  was  the  mistress  of  Latium  as  far  as  CSrceii 
and  Signia.  But,  returning  victorious  from  Ardea, 
the  king  found  the  gates  of  the  city  closed  against  him. 
Rome  took  to  itselfa  republican  lorm  of  government, 
with  two  consuls,  who  neld  office  for  omy  one  year; 
only  in  times  of  difficulty  was  a  dictator  elected,  to 
irield  unlimited  power.  In  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus  some  historians  have  seen  a  revolt  of  the 
Latin  element  against  Etruscan  domination.  Besides 
wars  and  treaties  with  the  Latins  and  other  peoples, 
the  principal  events,  down  to  the  burning  of  Rome 
by  tne  Gauls,  were  the  institution  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  (trtbum  plebia),  the  establishment  <rf  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  destruction  of 
Veil.  In  390  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the  Gaub 
near  the  River  Allia;  a  few  days  later  the  city  was 
taken  and  set  on  fire,  and  after  the  Gauls  had  departed 
it  was  r^uilt  without  plan  or  rule.  Camillus,  the 
dictator,  reorganised  the  army  and,  after  long  re- 
sistance to  the  change,  at  last  consented  that  one  of 
the  consuls  should  be  a  plebeian.  Southern  Etruria 
became  subject  to  Rome,  with  the  capture  of  Nepi 
uid  Sutri  in  386.  The  Appian  Wav  and  Aqueduct 
were  constructed  at  this  period.  Very  soon  it  was 
possible  to  think  of  conquering  the  whole  peninsula. 
The  principal  stac^  of  this  con<]uest  are  formed  by 
the  three  wars  a^unst  the  Samnitee  (victory  of  Sues- 
sula,343);  the  victory  of  Bovianum,  304;  those  over 
the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  in  310  and  308;  lastly, 
the  victory  of  Sentinum,  in  395,  over  the  combined 
Samnites,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls.  The  Tarentine 
(282-272)  and  the  First  and  Second  Punic  Wars 
(264-201)  determined  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of 
Italy,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  as  well  as  the  first 
invasion  of  Spain. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Kingdom  of  Macedonia  (Cynos- 
cephals,  197;  Pydna,  168)  and  Greece  (capture  of 
Corinth,  146)  were  subdued,  while  the  war  against 
Antiochus  of  Syria  (192-89)  and  against  the  Galatians 
(189)  brought  Homan  supremacy  into  Asia.  In  146 
Carthage  was  destroyed,  and  Africa  reduced  to  sub- 
jection; between  149  and  133  the  conquest  of  Spain 
was  completed.  Everywhere  Roman  colonies  sprang 
up.  With  conquest,  the  luxurious  vices  of  the  con- 
quered peoples  also  came  to  Rome,  and  thus  the 
contrast  between  patricians  and  plebeians  was  accen- 
tuated. To  champion  the  cause  of  the  plebeians  there 
arose  the  brothers  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus. 
The  Servile  Wars  ('132-171)  and  the  Jugurthine  War 
(111-105)  revealea  the  utter  corruption  of  Roman 
society.  Marius  and  Sulla,  both  of  whom  had  won 
glory  m  foreign  wars,  rallied  to  them  the  two  opposing 

§artiee.  Democratic  and  Aristocratic,  respectively. 
uUa  firmly  established  his  dictatorship  with  the 
victory  of  the  Colline  Gate  (83),  reorganized  the 
administration,  and  enacted  some  good  laws  to  arrest 
the  moral  decay  of  the  city.  But  the  times  were 
ripe  for  the  oligMvhy,  which  was  to  lead  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  to  the  monarchy.  In  the  year  60, 
Csesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus  formed  the  first  Trium- 
virate. While  Cesar  conquered  Gaul  (68-50),  and 
Crassus  waged  an  unsuccessful  war  against  the  Par- 
thians  (54-53),  Pompey  succeeded  in  gaining  supreme 
control  of  the  capital.  The  war  between  Pompey. 
to  whom  the  nobles  adhered,  and  Ctesar^ho  nad 
the  democracy  with  him,  was  inevitable.  The  battle 
of  PharsaUa  (48)  decided  the  issue;  in  45  Ctesar 
was  already  thinking  of  establishing  monarchical 
government;  his  aasaasination  (44)  ooiud  do  no  more 
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than  delay  the  movement  towards  monarchy.  An- 
other triumvirate  was  soon  formed  by  Antony, 
Lepidus,  and  Octavian;  Antony  imd  Octavian  dis- 
a^eed,  and  at  Actium  (32)  the  issue  was  decided  in 
Octavian's  favour.  Roman  power  had  meanwhile 
been  consolidated  and  extended  in  Spun,  in  Gaul, 
and  even  as  far  as  Pannonia,  in  Pontus,  in  Palestine, 
and  in  Egypt.  Henceforward  Roman  history  is  no 
longer  the  history  of  the  City  of  Rome,  although  it 
was  only  under  Caracalla  (a.  d.  211}  that  Roman 
citizenship  was  accorded  to  all  free  subjects  of  the 
empire. 

In  the  midst  of  these  political  vioissitudes  the  city 
was  growinjg  and  being  beautified  with  temples  and 
other  buildings,  public  and  private.  On  the  Campus 
Martius  and  beyond  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Janiculan,  new  and  populous  quarters  sprang  up. 
with  theatres  (those  of  Pompey  and  of  Marcellus)  and 
eirousee  (the  Maximus  and  the  Flaminius,  221  a.  c). 
The  centre  of  political  life  was  the  Forum,  which  haid 
been  the  market  before  the  centre  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing was  transferred,  in  388,  to  the  Campus  Martius 
(Forum  HoHUnitm),  leaving  the  old  Forum  Romanum 
to  the  business  of  tiie  State.  Here  were  the  temples 
of  Concord  (366),  Saturn  (497),  the  Dt  Consentes, 
Castor  and  Pollux  (484),  the  Basilica  ^Imilia  (179), 
Uie  Basilica  Julia  (46),  the  Curia  Hostilia  (S.  Adriano), 
the  Rostra,  etc.  Scarcely  had  the  empire  been  con- 
solidated when  Augustus  turned  his  attention  to  the 
embellishment  of  Rome,  and  succeeding  emperors 
followed  his  example:  brick-built  Rome  became  marble 
Rome.  After  the  sixth  decade  b.  c.  many  Hebrews  had 
settled  at  Rome,  in  the  Trastevere  quarter  and  that 
of  the  Porta  Capena,  and  soon  they  became  a  financial 
power.  They  were  incessantly  making  proselytes, 
eapecially  among  the  women  of  the  ,upper  claiwes. 
The  names  of  thirteen  synagogues  are  known  as 
existing  (though  not  all  at  the  same  time)  at  Rome 
ddring  the  Imperial  Period.  Thus  was  the  way  pre- 
pared for  the  Gospel,  whereby  Rome,  abeady  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  was  to  be  given  a  new,  sublimer 
and  more  lasting,  title  to  that  dominion — tne  domin- 
ion over  the  soma  of  all  mankind. 

Even  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  "Roman  strangers" 
(ftdvena  Romani,  Acts,  ii,  10)  were  present  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  they  surely  must  have  carried  the  good 
news  to  their  feUow-dtixens  at  Rome.  Ancient 
tradition  assigns  to  the  vear  42  the  first  coming  of  St. 
Peter  to  Rome,  thougn,  according  to  the '  pseudo- 
Clementine  Epistles,  St.  Barnabas  was  the  first 
to  preach  the  GormI  in  the  Eternal  City.  Under 
OaucUus  (o.  A.  D.  50),  the  name  of  Christ  had  become 
■udi  an  occasion  of  discord  among  the  Hebrews  of 
Rome  that  the  emperor  drove  them  all  out  of  the 
eity,  thotidi  they  were  not  long  in  rettiming.  About 
ten  years  later  Paul  also  arrived,  a  prisoner,  and  ex- 
^rcimd  a  vigorous  apostolate  during  his  sojourn. 
The  Christians  were  numerous  at  that  time,  even  at 
the  imperial  Court.  The  burning  of  the  city — by 
order  of  Nero,  who  wished  to  effect  a  thorou^ 
renovation — was  the  pretext  for  the  first  official 
persecution  of  the  Christian  name.  Moreover,  it  was 
■very  natural  that  persecution,  which  had  been  oc- 
casional, should  in  course  of  time  have  become 
general  and  systematic;  hence  it  is  unneceesaiy  to 
transfer  the  date  of  the  Apostles'  martyrdom  from 
the  year  67,  assigned  by  tradition,  to  the  year  64 
(see  Fbtbr,  Saimt;  Paul,  Saint).  Domitian's  reign 
took  its  victims  both  from  amonp  the  opponents  of 
absolutism  and  from  the  Christians;  among  them 
some  who  were  of  very  exalted  rank — ^Titus  Flaviua 
Clemens,  Acilius  Glabrio  (Cemetery  of  Priscilla),  and 
Flavia  Domitilla,  a  relative  of  the  emperor.  It  must 
have  been  then,  too,  that  St.  John,  according  to  a 
v^aacient  luEcnd  (Tertullian),  was  brought  to  Rome. 

The  reign  of  Trajan  and  Adrian  was  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  the  arts  at  Rome.   The  Roman  martyr- 


doms attributed  to  this  period  are,  with  the  exception 
of  St.  Ignatius's,  somewhat  doubtful.  At  the  same 
time  the  heads  of  various  Gnostic  sects  settled  at 
Rome,  notably  Valentinus,  Cerdon,  and  Mansion; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  great  fol- 
lowing. Under  Antoninus,  Marcus  Aiu^us,  and 
Commodus,  several  Roman  martyrs  are  known — 
Pope  St.  Telesphorus,  Sts.  Lucius,  Ptolemseus,  Ju^ia 
and  companions,  and  the  Senator  Apollonius.  Under 
Commodus,  thajiks  to  Martia,  his  morganatic  wife, 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  improved.  At  the 
same  time  the  schools  of  Rhodon,  St.  Justin,  and 
others  flourished.  But  three  new  neresies  from  the 
East  brought  serious  trouble  to  the  internal  peace  of 
the  Church:  that  of  Theodotus,  the  shoemaker  of 
Bysantium;  that  of  Noetus,  brought  in  by  one 
Epigonus;  and  Montanism.  In  the  struggle  against 
these  hereaes,  particularly  the  last-nameoTthe  priest 
Hippolytus,  a  disciple  of  St.  Iremeus,  bore  a  dis- 
tinguished part,  but  he,  in  his  turn,  incurred  the  cen- 
sures of  Popes  ZephjTinus  and  Callistus,  and  became 
the  leader  of  a  scnismatioal  party.  But  the  con- 
troversies between  Hippolytus  and  Callistus  were  not 
confined  to  theological  questions,  but  also  bore  upon 
discii>line,  the  pope  thinking  proper  to  introduce 
certain  restrictions.  Another  sect  transplanted  to 
Rome  at  this  period  was  that  of  the  Eloesaites. 

The  persecution  of  Septimius  Severus  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  acute  at  Rome,  where,  before 
this  time,  many  persons  of  rank — even  of  the  imperial 
household — ^had  been  Christians.  The  long  period 
of  tranquillity,  hardly  interrupted  by  Maximinus 
(235-38),  fostered  the  growth  of  Roman  church 
organisation;  so  much  so  that,  under  Cornelius,  after  ' 
the  first  fury  of  the  Decian  persecution,  the  city  num- 
bered aJsout  50,000  Christian^.  The  last-named  per- 
secution produced  many  Roman  martyrs — Pope  St. 
Fabian  among  the  first — and  many  apostates,  and  the 
problem  of  reconciling  the  latter  resulted  in  the  schism 
of  Novatian.  The  persecution  of  Valerian,  too,  fell 
first  upon  the  Church  of  Rome.  Under  Aurelian 
(271-76),  tiie  menace  of  an  invasion  of  the  Germans, 
who  had  already  advanced  as  far  as  Peearo.  compelled 
the  emperor  to  restore  and  extend  the  waUs  of  Rome. 
The  persecution  of  Diocletian  also  had  its  victims  in 
the  city,  although  there  are  no  trustworthy  records 
of  them^  it  did  not  last  long,  however,  in  the  West. 
Maxentius  went  so  far  as  to  restore  to  the  Christians 
their  cemeteries  and  other  landed  propert}r,  and,  if 
we  are  to  believe  Eusebius,  ended  by  showing  them 
favour,  as  a  means  of  winnins  popularity.  At  this 
period  several  pretentious  buildings  were  erected — 
oaths,  a  circus,  a  basilica,  etc.  va  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  the  city  bwan  to  be  embellished  with 
Christian  buildings,  and  the  moribund  art  of  antiquity 
thus  received  a  new  accession  of  vitality. 

Of  the  heresies  of  this  period,  Arianism  alone  dis- 
turbed the  religious  peace  for  a  brief  space;  even 
Pelagianism  failed  to  take  root.  The  conflict  between 
triumphant  Christianity  and  dying  Paganism  was 
more  oitter.  Symmachus,  Pnetextiatus,  and  Nioo- 
machuswere  the  most  sealous  and  most  powerful  de- 
fenders of  Uie  ancient  religion.  At  Milan,  St.  Am- 
brose kept  watch.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
the  deserted  temples  were  becoming  filled  with  cob- 
webs; pontiffs  and  vestals  were  demanding  baptism. 
The  statues  of  the  gods  served  as  public  ornaments: 
precious  objects  were  seldom  plundered,  and  until 
the  year  526  not  one  temple  was  converted  to  the 
uses  of  Christian  worship.  In  402  the  necessity 
once  more  arose  of  fortifying  Rome.  The  capital 
of  the  world,  which  had  never  beheld  a  hostile  army 
since  the  days  of  HannibaL  in  408  withstood  the 
double  siege  of  Alaric.  But  uie  Senate,  mainly  at  the 
instigation  of  a  pagan  minority,  treated  with  Alaric, 
deposed  Honorius,  and  enthroned  a  new  emperor. 
Attains.   Two  years  later,  Alaric  returned,  succeeded 
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in  taking  the  city,  and  sacked  it.  It  is  false,  however, 
that  the  destruction  of  Rome  began  then.  Under 
Alaric,  as  in  the  Gothic  war  of  the  sixth  century, 
only  so  much  was  destroyed  as  military  exigencies 
rendered  inevitable.  The  intervention  of  St.  Leo  the 
Great  saved  the  Eternal  City  from  the  fury  of  Attila, 
but  could  not  prevent  the  Vandals,  in  456,  from 
Baddn^  it  without  mercy  for  fifteen  days:  statues, 
gold,  silver,  bronze,  brass — ^whether  the  property  of 
the  State,  or  of  the  Church,  or  of  private  persons — 
were  taken  and  shipped  to  Carthage. 

Rome  still  called  itself  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
but  since  the  second  century  it  had  seen  the  emperors 
on^  at  rare  and  fleeting  moments:  even  the  kings  of 
Italy  preferred  Ravenna  as  a  residence.  Theodoric, 
nevertheless,  made  provision  for  the  outward  mag- 
nificence of  the  city,  preserving  its  monuments  so  far 
as  was  possible.  Pope  St.  Agapetus  and  the  learned 
Casriodorus  entertamed  the  idea  of  creating  at 
Rome  a  school  of  advanced  Scripture  studies,  on 
the  model  of  that  which  flourished  at  Edeesa,  but 
the  Gothic  invasion  made  shipwreck  of  this  deeim. 
In  that  Titanic  war  Rome  stood  five  sieges.  In 
636  Belisarius  took  it  without  striking  a  blow.  Next 
year  Vitiges  besieged  it,  cutting  the  aqueducts, 
plundering  the  outlying  villas,  and  even  penetrating 
mto  the  catacombs;  the  city  would  have  been  taken, 
had  not  the  garrison  of  Hadrian's  tomb  defended 
themselves  with  fragments  of  the  statues  of  heroes  and 
gods  which  they  found  in  that  monument.  Soon 
after  the  departure  of  Pope  Vigilius  from  Rome 
(November,  545)^  King  Totila  invested  it  and  cap- 
tured a  fleet  bearing  supplies  sent  by  Vigilius,  who  by 
that  time  had  passed  over  to  Sidlv.  In  December, 
546,  the  city  was  captured,  through  the  treachery  of 
the  Isaurian  soldiery,  and  once  more  sacked.  Totila, 
obliged  to  set  out  for  the  south,  forced  the  whole 
population  of  Rome  to  leave  the  city,  so  that  it  was 
left  uninhabited;  but  they  returned  with  Belisarius 
in  547.  Two  years  later,  another  Isaurian  treachery 
made  Totila  once  more  master  of  the  citjr,  which  then 
for  the  last  time  saw  the  games  Of  the  circus.  After 
the  battle  of  Tagins  (552),  Rome  opened  its  gates 
to  Naises  and  neoune  Bjrzantine.  The  ancient 
Senate  and  the  Roman  nobihty  were  extinct.  There 
was  a  breathing-space  of  sixteen  years,  and  then 
the  Lombards  drew  near  to  Rome,  pillaf^ng  and  de- 
stroying the  neighbouring  regions.  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  has  described  the  lamentable  condition  of  the 
city;  the  same  saint  did  his  best  to  remedy  matters. 
The  seventJi  centurv  was  disastrously  marked  by  a 
violent  assault  on  the  Lateran  made  by  Mauricius, 
the  chartviarivs  of  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna  (640),  b^ 
the  exile  of  Pope  St.  Martin  (653),  and  by  the  visit 
of  the  Emperor  Gonstans  I  (663).  The  imprisonment 
of  St.  Sergius,  whi$h  had  been  ordered  by  Justinian 
II,  was  prevented  by  the  native  troops  of  the  Ex- 
archate. 

In  the  eighth  centuiy  the  Lombards,  with  Liut- 
prand,  were  seised  with  the  old  idea  of  occupving 
all  Italy,  and  Rome  in  particular.  The  popes,  from 
Gregory  II  on,  saved  the  city  and  Italy  from  Lom- 
bard domination  by  the  power  of  their  threats,  until 
they  were  finally  rescued  by  the  aid  of  Pepin,  when 
Rome  and  the  lyeninsula  came  under  Prankish 
domination.  Provision  was  made  for  the  material 
well-being  of  the  city  by  repairs  on  the  wails  and  the 
aqueducts,  and  by  the  estwlishment  of  agricultural 
oonnies  (domits  cuUae)  for  the  cultivation  of  the  wide 
domains  surrounding  the  city.  But  in  Rome  itself 
there  were  various  Tactions — ^favouring  either  the 
Franks  or  the  Lombards,  or,  later  on,  Prankish  or 
Nationalist — and  these  factions  often  caused  tumults, 
as,  in  particular,  on  the  death  of  Paul  I  (767)  and  at 
the  b^pnning  of  Leo  Ill's  pontificate  (795).  With 
the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  (790)  Rome  became 
finally  detached  from  the  Empire  of  the  East.  Though 


the  pope  was  master  of  Rome,  the  power  of  the  Sword 
was  wielded  by  the  imperial  missi,  and  this  arrange- 
ment came  to  be  more  clearly  defined  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Lothair  (824).  Thus  the  government  was 
divided.  In  the  nmth  century  the  pope  had  to  defend 
Rome  and  Central  Italy  against  the  Saracens. 
Gr^riopolis,  the  Leonine  City,  placed  outside  the 
walls  for  the  defence  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter, 
and  sacked  in  846,  and  Joannipolis,  for  the  defence  of 
St.  Paul's,  were  built  by  Gregory  IV,  Leo  IV,  and 
John  VIII.  The  latter  two  and  John  X  idso  gained 
splendid  victories  over  these  barbarians. 

The  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  was  not 
without  its  effect  upon  the  papacy  and  upon  Rome, 
which  became  a  mere  lordship  of  the  great  feudal 
families,  especially  those  of  Theodora  and  Maroiia. 
When  Hugh  of  Irovence  wished  to  many  Maroxia, 
so  as  to  become  master  of  Rome,  his  son  Alberic 
rebelled  against  him.  and  was  elected  their  chief  by 
the  Romans,  with  the  title  of  Patrician  (Palridva) 
and  Consul.  The  temporal  power  of  the  pope  mi^t 
then  have  come  to  an  end,  had  not  John.  Albenc's 
son,  reunited  the  two  powers.  But  John  s  life  and 
his  conduct  of  the  government  necessitated  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Emperor  Otto  I  (963),  who  instituted 
the  office  <it  pn^edits  urbis,  to  represent  the  imperial 
authority.  (This  office  became  hereditary  in  the  Vioo 
family.)  Oi>der  did  not  reign  for  long:  Cresoentius. 
leader  of  the  anti-papal  party,  deposed  and  murderea 
popes.  It  was  only  for  a  few  brief  intervals  that 
Otto  II  (980)  and  Otto  III  (996-998-1002)  wete  able 
to  re-establish  the  imperial  tuid  pontifical  authority. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuiy  three  popes 
of  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Tusculum  immediate^ 
succeeded  each  other,  and  the  last  of  the  three,  Bene- 
dict IX,  led  a  life  so  scandalous  as  made  it  necessary 
for  Henry  HI  to  intervene  (1046).  The  schism  of 
Honorius  II  and  the  struggle  between  Gregoiy  VII 
and  Henry  IV  exasperatedparty  passions  at  Rome, 
and  conspicuous  in  the  struggle  was  another  Crescen- 
tius,  a  member  of  the  Imperialist  Partv.  Robert 
Guiscard,  called  to  the  rescue  by  Gre^iy  VII,  sacked 
the  dty  and  burned  a  great  part  of  it,  with  immense 
destruction  of  monuments  and  documents.  The 
struggle  was  revived  imder  Henry  V,  and  Rome  was 
reputedly  besi^ed  by  the  imperial  troops. 

Then  foltowea  the  schism  of  Pier  Leone  (Anacletus 
II),  which  had  hardly  been  ended,  in  1143,  when 
Girolamo  di  Pierleono,  counselled  by  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  made  Rome  into  a  repubUc,  modelled  after 
the  Lombard  communes,  under  the  rule  of  fifty-six 
senators.  In  vain  did  Lucius  II  attack  the  Capitol, 
attempting  to  drive  out  the  usurpers.  The  commune 
was  in  opposition  no  less  to  the  imperial  than  to  the 
papal  authority.  At  first  the  popes  thought  to  lean 
on  the  emperors,  and  thus  Adrian  IV  induced  Barbsr 
rossa  to  bum  Arnold  alive  (1165).  Still,  just  as  in 
the  preceding  century,  every  coronation  of  an  emperor 
was  accompanied  by  quarrels  and  fights  between  the 
Romans  and  the  imperial  soldiery.  In  1188  a  modus 
Vivendi  was  established  between  the  commune  and 
Clement  III,  the  people  recognizing  the  pope's 
sovereignty  and  conceding  to  him  the  ri^iof  coinage, 
the  senators  and  military  captains  bein^  obliged  to 
swear  fealty  to  him.  But  the  friction  did  not  cease. 
Innocent  III  (1203)  was  obliged  to  fiee  from  Rome, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fnendly  disposition  of  the 
mercantile  middle  class  facilitated  his  return  and 
secured  to  him  some  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
communes,  in  which  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
a  chief  of  the  Senate,  known  as  "the  senator"  (1207). 
The  Senate,  therefore,  was  reduced  to  the  status  of 
the  Communal  Council  of  Rome;  the  senator  was 
the  syndic,  or  mayor,  and  remained  so  until  1870. 
In  the  oonflictB  between  the  popes,  on.  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  t^e  other,  Frederick  II  and  his  heirs,  the 
Senate  was  mostly  Imperialist,  cherishing  some  sort  of 
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dedre  for  the  ancient  independence;  at  timM,  how- 
ever, it  was  divided  against  itself  (as  in  1262,  for 
Richard,  brother  of  the  King  of  England,  against  Maiv- 
frnl,  King  of  Naples). 

In  1263  Charled  of  Anjou,  returning  from  the  con- 
quest of  Naples,  caused  himself  to  be  elected  senator 
for  life;  but  Urban  IV  obliged  him  to  be  content 
with  a  term  of  ten  years.  Nicholas  III  forbade  that 
any  foreign  prince  should  be  elected  senator,  and  in 
1278  he  himself  held  the  office.  The  election  was 
always  to  be  subject  to  the  pope's  approval.  How- 
ever, these  laws  soon  fell  into  desuetude.  The  absence 
of  the  popes  from  Rome  had  the  most  disastrous 
results  for  the  city:  anarchy  prevailed;  the  powerful 
families  of  Colonna,  Savelu,  Orsini,  Anguillkra,  and 
others  loided  it  with  no  one  to  gainsay  them;  the 
pope's  vicars  were  either  stupid  or  weak;  the  monu- 
ments crumbled  of  themselves  or  were  destrqved; 
sheep  and  cows  were  penned  in  the  Lateran  Basilica; 
no  new  buildings  arose,  except  the  innumerable 
towers,  or  keeps,  of  which  Brancaleone  degli  Andald, 
the  senator  (1252-56),  caused  more  than  a  hundred 
to  be  pulled  down;  the  revival  of  art,  bo  promising 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  abruptly  cut  off.  The 
mad  enterprise  of  Cola  di  Rienzo  only  added  to  the 
general  confusion.  The  population  was  reduced  to 
about  17,000.  The  Schism  of  the  West,  with  the 
wars  of  King  Ladislaus  (140S  and  1460,  siege  and  sack 
of  Rome),  Kept  the  city  from  benefiting  by  the 

Eopes'  return  aa  quickly  as  it  should.  Noteworthy, 
owever,  is  the  imderstanding  between  Boniface  IX 
and  the  Senate  as  to  their  respective  rights  (1393). 
This  pope  and  Innocent  VII  also  made  provision  for 
the  restoration  of  the  city. 

With  Martin  V  the  renascence  of  Rome  began. 
Eugene'  IV  again  was  driven  out  by  the  Romans, 
and  Nicholas  V  had  to  punish  the  conspiracy  oi 
Stefano  Porcari;  but  the  patrona^  of  letters  by  the 
popes  and  the  new  spirit  of  humanism  obliterated  the 
memory  of  these  longings  for  independence.  Rome 
b(«ame  the  dty  of  the  arts  and  of  letters,  of  luxury 
and  of  dissoluteness.  The  population,  too,  changed  in 
character  and  dialect,  which  had  before  more  nearly 
t^tproached  the  Neapolitan,  but  now  showed  the 
innuence  of  iminigration  from  Tuscany,  Umbria,  and 
the  Marches,  l^ae  sack  of  1527  was  a  judgment, 
and  a  salutary  warning  to  begin  that  reformation  of 
manners  to  which  the  Brothers  of  the  Oratory  of 
Divine  Love  (the  nucleus  of  the  Theatine  Order) 
and,  later,  the  Jesuits  and  St.  Philip  Neri  devoted 
themselves.  In  the  war  between  Paul  IV  and  Philip 
II  (1556)^  the  Colonna  for  the  last  time  displayed  their 
insubordination  to  the  Pontifical  Government.  Until 
1799  Rome  was  at  peace  under  the  popes,  who  vied 
with  .  the  cardinals  in  embellishing  the  city  with 
churches,  fountains,  obelisks,  palaces,  statues,  and 
paintings.  Unfortunately,  this  work  of  restoration 
was  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  ancient  and, 
still  more,  medieval  monuments.  An  attempt  was 
idso  made  to  improve  the  ground  plan  of  Rome  bv 
straightening  and  wid«iing  the  streets  (Sixtus  IV, 
Sixtus  V — Uie  Corso,  the  Ripetta,  the  Babuino, 
GiuUa,  Paola,  Sistina,  and  other  streets).  The  artiste 
who  have  successively  left  their  imprint  on  the  City 
are  Bramante,  Michelangelo,  Vi^ola,Giacomo  della 
Porta,  Fontana,  Madema,  Bernini,  Borromini,  and, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  Fu^.  The  most  important 
popular  risings  of  this  penod  were  those  against 
Urban  VIII,  on  account  of  the  mischief  done  by  the 
Barfa«rini,  and  against  Cardinal  Cascia,  after  the 
deatii  of  Benedict  XIII. 

The  pontificate  of  Pius  VI,  illustrious  for  ite  works 
of  pubDc  utility,  ended  with  the  proclamation  of  the 
RM>ublic  of  Rome  (10  Februaiy,  1798)  and  the  pope's 
exile.  Pius  VII  was  able  to  return,  but  after  1806 
there  was  a  French  Government  at-  Rome  side  by 
side  with  the  papal,  and  in  1809  th^  oity  was  incor- 


porated in  the  empire.  General  MioUis.  indeed, 
deserved  well  of  Rome  for  the  public  works  he  caused 
to  be  executed  (the  Pincian),  and  the  archaeok^;ical 
excavations,  which  were  vif^oiously  and  ^stematically 
continued  in  the  succeeding  pontificates,  especially 
that  of  Pius  IX.  Of  the  woncs  of  art  earned  away  to 
Paris  only  a  part  were  restored  after  the  Congress  of 
Vienna. 

But  the  Revolutionary  germ  still  remained  planted 
at  Rome,  even  though  it  gave  no  signs  of  activity 
either  in  1820  or  in  1830  and  1831.  A  few  political 
mutders  were  the  only  indication  of  the  nre  that 
smouldered  beneath  we  ashes.  The  election  of 
Pius  IX,  hailed  as  the  Liberal  pontiff,  electrified  all 
Rome.  The  pope  saw  his  power  slipping  away;  the 
assassination  of  Pellegrino  Rossi  fbia  the  riote  before 
the  Quiiinal  (25  November,  1818)  counselled  his  flight 
to  Gaeta.  The  Triumvirate  was  formed  and,  on  6 
Fdsruary,  1849,  convoked  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
which  declared  the  papaj  power  abolished.  The  moo 
abandoned  itself  to  the  massacre  of  defenceless 
priests,  and  the  wrecking  of  churches  and  palaces. 
Oudinot's  French  troops  restored  the  papal  power 
(6  August,  1849),  the  pope  retaining  a  few  french 
regiments.  Secret  plotting  went  on.  tnough  at  Rome 
none  dared  attempt  anything  (tne  Fausti  trial). 
Only  in  1867,  when  Garibaldi,  the  victor  at  Monte- 
rotondo,  defeated  at  Mentana,  invaded  the  Papal 
States,  was  the  revplt  prepared  that  was  to  have 
burst  while  Enrico  Cairoli  was  trying  to  enter  the 
city;  but  the  coup  de  main  failed:  the  stores  of  arms 
and  ammunition  were  discovered;  the  only  serious 
occurrence  was  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  which  de- 
strovedtheSerristoriBarracksintheBorgo.  Notuntil 
20  Sq>tember,  1870,  was  Rome  taken  from  the  popes 
and  inade  the  actual  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

III.  Chubchxs  AMD  Otbsb  Monukemtb. — ^Tbe 
"Annuario  Ecclesiastico"  enumerates  358  public 
churches  and  oratories  in  Rome  and  ito  suburbs. 
Besides,  there  are  the  chapels  of  the  seminaries, 
colleges,  monasteries,  and  other  institutions.  Since 
1870  many  churches  have  been  destroyed,  but  many 
new  ones  have  arisen  in  the  new  quarters.  The 
principal  patriarchal  basilicas  are  St.  Poet's  (the 
Vatican  Basilica),  St.  John  Laieran  (the  Basilica  of 
Constantine),  and  St.  Mary  Major  (the  Liberian 
Basilica).  (For  the  first  and  second  of  these,  see 
Vatican;  Latbran.)  The  Liboian  Baalica  dates 
from  the  fourth  century,  when  it  was  called  the 
Basilica  Sicinini;  in  the  fifth  century,  under  Sixtus 
III,  it  was  adorned  with  interesting  mosaics  of 
Biblical  subjecte;  Eugene  III  added  the  portico, 
when  the  mosaics  of  the  apse  and  the  fagade  were 
restored  and,  to  some  extent,  altered.  On  the  two 
sides  are  two  ch«>els  with  cupolas:  that  of  Sixtus  V, 
containing  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and 
the  tombs  of  Sixtus  V  and  St.  Pius  V;  the  other,  that 
of  Paul  V,  with  the  Madonna  of  St.  Luke,  which 
existed  as  early  as  the  sixth  century.  Benedict  XIV 
caused  it  to  be  restored  by  Fuga  (1743),  who  designed 
the  facade  vdiich  now  almost  aauts  out  the  view  <n  the 
mosaics.  Beneath  the  high  altar,  the  haUaechino  of 
which  is  supported  by  four  porphyry  columns,  are  the 
relics  of  St.  Matthew  and  of  the  Holy  Crib  (hence  the 
name,  S.  Maria  ad  prtetepe).  Here  are  buried  St. 
Jerome,  Nicholas  IV,  Clement  VIII,  IX,  and  X,  and 
Paul  V.    (See  also  Saint  PATjirOxmiD&THii-WAiJi.) 

AmoiiK  the  lesser  basilicas  is  S.  Croce  in  Gerutor 
lemme  (fiaailica  Segsoriana),  foimded,  it  is  said,  by  St. 
Helena  in  the  place  called  uie  Sessorium,  restored  by 
Lucius  II  (1144)  and  by  Benedict  XIV  (1743).  Here, 
in  the  tribune,  is  the  fresco  of  Pinturicohio  represent- 
ing the  Finding  of  the  Cross,  and  here  are  preserved 
the  relics  of  the  Cross  of  Jesua  Christ,  the  Title,  one 
of  the  Thorns,  the  finger  of  St.  Thomas,  etc.  The 
church  is  served  by  Cistercians,  whose  convent, 
however,  has  be«ii  converted  into  barracks.  St. 
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Lamtnet^hit*iie4h»-WttU»,  another  minor  basilica, 
which  stands  in  the  Cemetery  of  8.  Ciriaoo,  where  the 
■aint  was  buried,  was  built  under  Constantine  and, 
next  to  St.  Peter's,  was  the  most  frequented  sanctuaiy 
in  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  (see  Pruden- 
tius's  deecirotion).  Pelagius  II  (578)_,  Honorius  III, 
and  Pius  lA  made  thorough  repairs  m  this  basilica, 
the  last-named  adding  frescoes  by  Fraeassini,  rep- 
resenting the  martyraom  of  St.  Lawrence.  The 
frescoes  of  the  atrium  date  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  high  altar  stands  beneath  a  raised  ambo, 
behind  which  is  the  simple  tomb  of  Pius  IX.  Tlie 
mosaics  of  the  triumphal  arch  date  from  the  time  of 
Pelagius  II.  Near  this  basilica  is  the  Cemetery  of 
Rome,  constructed  in  1837,  and  surpassed  by  few 
in  Italy  for  the  sumptuousness  of  its  monuments. 
Both  tne  church  and  the  cemetery  are  served  by 
Capuchins.  St.  Seba^iah-Outnde-the-WaUs,  near  the 
cemetery  ad  etUaeumbaa  (see  Catacombs),  built  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century  and  altered  in  1612,  con- 
tains Giorgini's  statue  of  the  saint.  The  churches 
so  far  named  are  the  "Seven  Churches"  usually 
visited  by  pilgrims  and  residents  to  gain  the  large 
indulgences  attached  to  them. 

8.  Agnese  fuori  U  Mura,  near  the  catacombs  of 
the  same  name,  was  built  by  Constantine,  decorated  by 
Pope  Symmachus  with  mosaics,  in  which  that  po]>e's 
portrait  appears,  and  restored  by  Honorius  II (portrait), 
by  Cardinal  Giuliano  della  Roveie  (1470),  and  by  Pius 
IX.  It  is  served  by  Canons  Regular  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  In  one  of  the  adjacent  buildings  Pius  IX, 
in  1856,  fell  with  the  flooring  of  a  room,  but  without 
suffering  any  injury.  Not  far  off  is  iS.  Cotiama,  the 
mausoleum  of  Constantine's  daughter,  which  was  made 
into  a  church  in  1256.  8.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  Cardinal 
Newman's  diaconal  title,  takes  its  name  from  the 
ancient  Velabrum,  where  it  stands,  and  dates  from 
t^e  fourth  centurv;  it  has  a  fine  taoemscle,  but  the 
diurch  is  much  damaged  by  damp.  8.  Lorenzo  in 
Danuuo,  built  by  Pope  Damasus  (370),  was,  in  the 
time  of  Bramante,  enclosed  in  the  palace  of  the 
Cancelleria:  it  contains  modem  frescoes  and  the 
tombs  of  Annibale  Caro  and  Pellegrino  Rossi.  8. 
Maria  ad  Martyrei  (the  Pantheon)  is  a  grandiose  cir- 
cular building  with  a  portico.  It  was  buih  in  25 
B.  c.  by  Marcus  Agrippa  and  has  often  been  restored; 
in  662  Constantme  ll  caused  the  bronse  which 
covered  its  dome  to  be  taken  away;  it  contains  the 
ton^  of  Raphael,  Cardinal  Consalvi  and  Kings 
Victor  Emmanuel  II  and  Humbert  I.  8.  Maria  in 
Cosmedin,  which  stands  on  the  foundations  of  a  temple 
of  Hercules  and  a  granary,  dates  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury at  latest;  it  was  a  diaconate  and  the  seat  of  the 
Greek  colony,  and  was  restored  by  Adrian  I,  Nicholas 
I,  and  Cardinal  Albani  (1718),  and  at  last  was  re- 
modelled in  its  original  form.  It  has  a  noteworthy 
ambo  and  tabernacle  (c.  130),  and  its  campanile, 
with  seven  intercolumnars,  is  the  most  graceful  in 
Rome.  This  was  the  title  of  Reginald  Cardinal 
Pole.  S.  Maria  tn  Tratteverej  the  title  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  dates  from  St. 
Callistus  or,  more  probably,  from  St.  Julius  I,  and 
was  restored  by  Eugene  III,  by  Nicholas  V,  and  by 
Pius  IX,  to  the  last-named  of  whom  are  due  the 
mosaics  of  the  facade,  the  antique  columns,  and  the 
rich  baroque  ceiling.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune  are 
of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  the  others  are  by  Cavallini 
(1291).  It  contains  the  tombs  of  Stanislaus  Hoeius 
and  other  cardinals.  The  four  basilicas  enumerated 
above  have  collegiate  chapters. 

S.  Agottino  was  built.  (1479-83)  by  Cardinal 
d'Estouteville,  with  Giacomo  di  Pietrasanta  for 
architect.  On  the  high  altar,  by  Bernini,  is  the 
Madonna  of  St.  Luke,  Drought  from  Constantinople. 
Its  chapel  of  St.  Augustine  contains  a  picture  by 
Guercino :  in  its  chs^iel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  the 
tomb  of  St.  Monica;  its  altar  of  St.  Peter  has  a  relief 


hy  Cotknolo,  and  below  one  of  the  pilasten  is 
RiHthael's  Isaias.  In  the  basement  of  this  diuroh 
k  the  Madonna  del  Parto,  the  work  of  Jaoopo  Tatto, 
one  of  the  most  highly  venerated  images  m  Rome. 
The  adjoining  convent^  once  the  residence  of  the 
general  of  the  Augustinians,  is  now  the  Ministiy  of 
Marine;  but  the  Angelica  Library,  founded  (1606)  by 
Cardinal  Angelo  Rocca,  an  Augustinian,  is  still  there. 
S.  Alftmo,  built  in  1865  for  tfie  Redemptcnrists,  who . 
have  their  generalate  there,  has  fine  pictures  von 
Rhoden.  Its  high  altar  possesses  a  Bysaatine  image 
of  unknown  origm,  called  the  Madonna  del  Perpetuo 
Soccorso.  8.  Ambrooio  della  Masaima,  in  the  patonal 
mansion  of  St.  Ambrose,  belongs  to  the  (^Msinese 
Benedictines.  8.  Andrea  della  Valle  (Theatines), 
notable  for  the  severe  majesty  of  its  lines,  was  built 
by  Carlo  Madema  in  1691 ;  it  contains  the  chapel  o[ 
the  Strossi,  the  tombs  of  Pius  II,  of  NicoI6  della 
Guardia,  and,  opposite,  of  Pius  III,  and  the  fresoocB 
of  Domenichino,  his  most  perfect  work,  as  well  as 
other  very  modem  frescoes.  In  this  chureh,  on  every 
feast  of  the  EJpiphany,  solemn  Mass  is  celdbrated  in 
every  lite  subject  to  Rdme,  and  there  are  sermons  in 
the  various  European  languages — a  festival  instituted 
by  Yen.  Vincent  Gallotta.  S.  Andrea  de  Quirinak  be- 
kmgs  to  the  Jesuits,  who  have  their  novitiate  here,  in 
which  the  cell  of  St.StanislausKostka  isstill  tobeseen. 
i8.  Andrea  deB«Aa<(e,  belonging  to  the  Minims,  was,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  national  church  of  the  Soots: 
it  received  its  present  form  (a  cupola  and  a  fanciful 
Campanile)  from  the  architects  Guerrs  and  Borromini 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  has  two  angek 
by  Bemini.  Before  the  Lady  altar  of  this  chinch 
took  place  'the  conversion  <»  Vener^le  Marie  Al- 
phonse  Ratisbonne.  iS.  Anf/do  in  Petdteria,  built 
m  the  eudith  century  and  restored  in  1584,  is  oosupied 
by  the  Clerios  Regular  Minor,  who  were  transfened 
to  it  from  S.  lioroiio  in  Ludna.  8.  AnsebnOfOn 
the  Aventine,  is  a  Romanesque  building  (1900), 
annexed  to  the  international  college  of  the  Benedio- 
tines,  and  is  the  rendenoe  of  the  abbot  primate  of 
their  order.  SanH  Apoetoli,  adjoining  the  generalate 
of  the  Minor  Conventuals,  dates  from  the  fifth  cm- 
tury;  it  was  restored  by  Martin  V,  with  frescoes  by 
MeloHO  da  ForB,  remodelled  in  1702  by  Francesco 
Fontana,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  Cardinals  Riario 
and  Bessarion.  The  convent  is  occupied  by  the  head- 
quarters of  a  militaiy  division.  S.  Bartolomeo  alT 
Itola,  Friars  Minor,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
temple  of  .^sculapius.  and  was  built  Otto  III, 
in  1001,  in  honour  of  St.  Adalbert.  Tne  relics  of 
St.  Bartholomew  were  brought  thither  from  Ben»- 
ventum,  those  of  St.  Faulinus  of  Nola  being  jgiven  in 
exchange.  The  church  has  been  sevwal  tunes  re- 
stored. 8.  Bernardo  alle  Terme,  Cistercians,  is  a 
round  church  built  in  1598,  its  foundations  beinp  laid 
in  the  ealidarium  of  the  baths  (Italian  terme)  oiDio- 
cletian.  8.  Bonaventura,  on  the  Palatine,  Friars 
Minor,  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Leonard  of  Port 
Maurice.  iS.  CamtUo,  a  very  modem  church,  is  the 
residence  of  the  Camilline  Attendants  of  the  Sick, 
and  has  a  hospital  connected  with  it.  8.  Carlo 
(Carlino)  of  the  Spanish  Trinitarians  belongs  to  the 
Borromini.  8.  Carlo  at  Catinari,  Bamabitee,  formerly 
dedicated  to  St.  Biagius,  was  put  into  its  present 
shape  by  Roeati  in  1612,  with  frescoes  and  framed 
pictures  by  Domoiichino,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Guido 
Reni,  and  Andrea  Sacchi.  Its  convent  is  occupied  by 
a  section  of  the  Ministiy  of  War.  8.  Carlo  al  Cano^ 
the  chureh  of  the  Lombards,  was  built  by  the  Lungfai 
for  tiie  canonisation  of  St.  Charles  Bomnneo,  on  the 
site  of  a  little  church  dedicated  to  S.  Niecoto  del 
"Tufo.  The  decorations  of  the  cupola  are  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona;  there  is  a  picture  by  Maratta  and  a 
statue  of  Judith  by  Le  Bmn.  The  Rosminians  have 
officiated  in  this  church  for  some  years  past.  S. 
Claudio  dei  Borgognoni  is  served  by  the  Congregatkn 
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of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament;  it  has  ESzporition  all  the 
year  around. 

S.  CUmeiUe,  the  church  of  the  Iririi  Dominicans 
(1643),  and  titular  church  of  William  Cardinal 
O'ODnnell,  Archbishop  of  Bodton,  existed  as  early  as 
the  fourth  centui^,  dedicated  to  St.  Clement,  pope 
and  martyr.  It  is  characterized  by  the  two  amboa 
which  project  about  half  way  down  the  nave  and  an 
atrium  which  is  also  the  courtyard  of  the  convent 
which  Mands  in  front  of  the  basilica.  The  ambos 
date  from  John  VIII  (872);  the  altar  and  tabernacle, 
from  Paschal  II.  The  church  was  destroyed  in  the 
conflagration  kindled  by  Robert  Guiscatd  (1084);  iU 
rebuilding  was  be^n  immediately,  but  the  plan 
was  adopted  of  raismg  somewhat  the  pavement  of  the 
old  church,  which  was  filled  in  with  debris;  the  new 
church  was  also  less  spacious.  At  this  period  the 
mosaics  of  the  apse  were  executed.  In  the  chapel  of 
St.  Catherine  are  some  frescoes  attributed  to  Masaccio 
(14^);  in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the 
tombs  of  Cardinab  Brusati  and  Roverella;  in  that 
of  St.  Cyril)  who  is  buried  in  the  basilica,  modem 
frescoes.  In  1858  the  excavation  of  the  old  basilica 
was  begun,  throu^  the  efforts  of  the  Dominican 
prior,  Mulhooly.  The  frescoes,  seventh  to  eleventh 
century,  are  important;  in  them  may  be  distinguished 
the  first  indications  of  a  new  birth  of  Christian  art, 
and  particularly  interestiiiK  are  those  relating  to  Sts. 
C}[nl  and  Methodius.  The  original  basifica  was 
nused  upon  the  remains  of  a  stiU  earlier  building, 
in  which,  moreover,  there  was  a  apekeumf  or  grotto, 
of  Mithras;  it  is  probable  that  this  building  was  St. 
Clement's  paternal  home.  Santiaiima  Concenzione, 
Capuchins,  near  the  Piazza  Barberini,  was  built  by 
the  Capuchin  Cardinal  Barberini,  twin  brother  of 
Urban  VIII  (1624).  Bl.  Crispin  of  Viterbo  is  buried 
here.  The  church  is  noted  for  a  St.  Michael  by  Guido 
Reni,  a  St.  Francis  by  Domenichino,  a  St.  Felix  of 
Caatalico  by  Turchi,  and  other  pictures  by  Sacchi 
and  Pietro  da  Cortona.  Beneath  the  church  is  the 
ossarium  of  the  friars.  Sts.  Comuu  and  Damian, 
Franciscan  Tertiaries,  is  made  up  of  two  ancient 
buildings,  the  temples  of  Romulus,  son  of  Maxentius, 
and  of  the  Sacra  Urbs,  which  were  given  to  the 
Church  by  Theodoric  and  converted  into  a  basilica 
by  Felix  IV  (528),  to  whom  are  due  the  mosaics  of 
the  «^>se  and  the  arch,  retouched  in  the  ninth  and 


sixteenth  centuries.  Urban  VIII  caused  its  pavement 
to  be  raised  ten  feet.  In  the  crypt  are  the  tomb 
of  Felix  II  and  some  objects  belonging  to  the  old 
church. 

St.  Criaogono,  Trinitarians,  dates  at  least  as  far 
back  as  the  fifth  century,  and  was  restored  by 
Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese  (1623).  It  has  a  fine 
tabernacle  and,  in  the  apse,  mosaics  by  Cavillini 
(1290).  Eixcavations  have  recently  been  made  under 
this  church,  which  is  associated  with  English  history 
as  having  been  the  titular  church  of  Cardmal  Langton 
(see  Lanoton,  Stephbn).  S.  Cuore  al  Caalro  Pretorio, 
Salesians,  a  fine  church  built  in  1887  by  Vespegniani, 
is  due  to  the  seal  of  Don  Bosco.  Connected  with 
it  is  a  boardingH9chool  of  arts  and  industries.  S. 
Franeeiea  Bomana  (S.  Maria  Nova),  OUvetans,  was 
erected  by  Leo  IV  in  place  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua, 
which  was  in  danger  of  being  injured  by  the  ruins 
of  the  Palatine,  on  a  portion  of  the  ruined  temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome,  where  once  stood  a  chapel  com- 
memorating tne  .'all  of  Simon  Magus.  It  was  restored 
by  Honorius  III  and  under  Paul  V.  In  the  apse  are 
mosaics  of  1161;  in  the  confession,  the  tomb  of  St. 
Frances  of  Rome  (1440).  There  is  a  group  by  Meli. 
also  the  tombs  of  Grwoiy  XI  h574),  Cardinal 
Vulcani,  and  Francesco  Rido.  S.  Francesco  a  Ripa, 
the  provincialate  of  the  Friars  Minor  (1229),  has 
pictures  by  the  Cavaliere  d'Aipino  and  by  Sabiati 
(Amaunciation),  and  the  tomb  of  Lodovico  Albortoni, 
one  of  Bemim's  best  works.  8.  Fnmceseo  di  Pa^ 


belongs  to  the  Minims,  the  convent  being  now  oocu- 
by  a  technical  institute. 
The  Getii,  connected  with  the  prtrfeesed  house  and 

fenerol's  residence  of  the  Jeeuite,  is  the  work  of 
'ignola  (1568-73),  completed  by  Giacomo  delta 
Porta,  through  the  munificence  of  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Fameee.  It  became  the  model  of  the  style  known  as 
"Jesuit".  Its  altar  of  St.  Ignatius,  who  is  buried 
there,  has  a  silver  statue  of  the  saint  which  is  ordi- 
narily covered  by  a  picture  painted  by  the  Jesuit 
Fouo;  the  globis  and  four  columns  are  of  lapis 
lasuli.  C^posite  is  the  altar  of  St.  Ftands  Xavier, 
where  an  arm  of  that  saint  is  preserved,  and  a  picture 
by  Maratta.  The  ceiling  is  painted  by  GauUi  with 
the  Triumph  of  the  Name  of  Jesus.  The  Madonna . 
della  Strada  is  venerated  in  one  <>f  the  chapels.  In 
this  church  are  the  tombs  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine  and 
Ven.  Giuseppe  Maria  Pi^atelli.  Gesti  e  Maria, 
Calced  Augustiniaos,  with  its  masmificent  iof^  altar, , 
is  in  the  Corso.  S.  Qioaeduno,  Redemptonsts,  was 
erected  for  the  saowdotal  jubuee  of  Leo  XIII,  its 
side  dispels  being  subscribed  for  by  the  various 
'  nations.  S.  Gioeanni  Calibiia,  on  the  Island  of  8. 
^utolomeo,  belonn  to  the  FatebenefrateDi,  who  have 
a  hospital.  SS.  Giovanni  «  Paolo,  on  the  Calian, 
Paasionists,  was  built  by  Pammachius  in  the  house 
of  these  two  saints,  who  were  officials  in  the  palace 
of  Constantia,  daiuhter  of  Constantine,  and  wa« 
slain  by  order  of  Julian.  In  1154  the  church  was. 
enlarged  and  adorned  with  {resooes,  some  (d  which  are' 
preserved  in  the  chapel  of  the  Bleesed  Sacrament. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Croas  is  modem.  Under 
the  church  are  still  to  be  seen  thirteen  interatioes 
of  the  house  of  the  saints  with  other  saints.  This 
was  the  titular  church  of  Eldward  Cardinal  Howard, 
afterwards  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Frascati  (d.  1892). 
S.  Qregorio  al  Cdio,  Camadolese,  was  built  by 
Gregory  II  in  the  paternal  home  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  was  modernised  by  Soria  (1633)  and 
Ferravi  (1734).  It  contains  an  altar  of  the  saint, 
with  his  stone  bed  and  his  marble  chair,  and  there 
is  an  ancient  image  of  the  Madonna.'  In  the  monks' 
0»rden  there  are  also  three  chapels;  those  of  St. 
Silvia,  mother  of  St.  Gregory,  with  her  statue  by 
Cordial  and  frescoes  by  Guido  Reni,  of  St.  Andrew, 
decorated  by  Reni  and  Domenichino,  and  of  St. 
Barbara,  wiui  a  statue  of  St.  Gregory  by  Cordieri. 
The  title  of  this  church  was  borne  Buecessivehr  by 
Henry  Edward  Cardinal  Manning  and  Henxat 
Cardmal  Vaughan,  Archbishops  of  Westminster. 

S.  Iqmtio,  Jesuits,  was  buut  in  1626  by  Cardinal 
Ludovisi,  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuit  Grassi. 
The  frescoes  of  the  vault,  representing  the  apotheosis 
of  St.  Ignatius,  were  paintea  by  the  Jesuit  lay  brother 
Poszo,  whose  are  also  some  of  the  pictures  on  the 
altars.  Sts.  Aloysius  Gonsaga  and  John  Berchmans, 
buried  here,  have  splendid  altars;  in  the  adjoining 
Roman  College  (now  the  Ginnasio-Lioeo  and  National 
Library)  there  are  still  other  chills  with  souvenira 
of  these  two  saints.  On  the  highest  point  of  the  facade 
Father  Seochi  caused  to  be  erected  a  pole  with  a  ball 
which,  by  a  mechanical  contrivance,  drops  precisely 
at  noon  every  day.  S.  Isidoro  belongs  to  the  Irisn 
Franciscans.  In  the  adjoining  convent  the  famous 
Luke  Wadding  wrote  hv  history  of  tbe  Franciscan 
Order.  S.  Mareello,  Servites,  is  believed  to  be  built 
over  the  stable  in  which  Pope  St.  Marcellus  was 
compelled  to  serve.  It  was  restored  in  1519  by  order 
of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  (Clement  VII),  completed  in 
1708  by  Carlo  Fontana,  and  contains  paintings  by 
Pierin  del  Vaga  and  Federico  Zuccaro.  It  was  the 
titular  church  of  Thomas  Cardinal  Weld  (see  Weld, 
Family  of).  S.  Maria  in  Ara  CaU,  on  the  Capitol, 
once  the  general's  residence  of  the  Franciscans 
(b«pnniiig  from  1250),  is  (1911)  the  titular  church 
of  CardiTial  Falconio.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  citadd  of  Rome  and  the  temple,  of  Juno 
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Moneta,  and  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  124  stepe. 
The  facade  is  BtiO  of  brick,  and  the  church  oontainB 
antique  oolumna  and  o«q;>it«J8;  in  the  Buffalini  chai}el 
are  frescoes  (Life  of  St.  Bernardino)  by  Pinturicdiio, 
and  on  the  high  altar  is  a  Madonna  attributed  to 
St.  Luke,  where  was  formerly  the  Madonna  of 
Foligno.  To  the  left  a  smi^  building,  known  as  the 
Cappella  Santa  di  Sant'  Elena  (Holy  Chapel  of  St. 
Helena),  marks  the  spot  where,  acconling  to  a  legend 
which  can  be  traced  to  the  ninth  century,  the  Emperor 
Augustus  saw  the  Blessed'  Virein  upon  an  altar  of 
heaven  (Lat.  ara  adi).  To  this  l^end  something 
was  contributed  by  Virgil's  fourth  eclogue,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  "nova  progenies"  descending  from 
heaven,  and  which  was  interpreted  in  Christian 
antiquij^  as  a  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  Christ 
(thus  Constantine  m  the  sermon  "Ad  sanctorum 
ooetum").  In  the  sacristy  is  venerated  the  "Santo 
Bambino",  a  little  figure  of  olive  wood  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (sixteenth  cmtury)  for  which  the 
Romans  have  a  great  devotion.  The  sepulchral 
monuments  of  this  church  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant, including  those  of  Cardinal  Louis  d' Albert, 
with  figures  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Francis;  Michel- 
angelo Marcheee  di  Saluzio,  by  Dosio;  Pietro  de' 
.  Vincenti,  by  Sansovino;  Hononus  IV  and  others  of 
the  Savelli  family  in  the  Savelli  ch^>el,  which  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries;  Card- 
_inal  Matthew  of  Acquaaparta;  Catherine,  Queen  of 
'Bosnia  (1478).  The  Crib,  built  every  year  in  the 
second  «^^>el  on  the  left,  is  famous;  at  Christmas 
and  Epiphany  children  recite  dialogues  and  little 
discourses  near  it. 

S.  Maria  in  TraspoiUina,  in  the  Borgo,  Calced 
Carmelitee,  was  erected  by  Sixtus  IV  on  the  site  of  a 
chapel  that  had  been  built  there,  in  1099,  to  drive 
away  the  demons  which  haunted  the  ashes  of  Nero. 
The  architect  was  Meo  del  Caprina;  Bramante  and 
Bernini  modified  the  building.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  monuments  of  the  Renaissance,  its  cupola 
being  the  first  of  its  kind  built  in  Rome.,  It  contains 
paintings  by  Pinturicchio — ^the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  all  the  paintings  of  the  Lady  Chapel  and 
the  chapel  of  St.  Augustine,  the  frescoes  of  the  vault, 
etc. — Raphael  designed  the  mosaics  of  the  Chip 
chMiel,  and  there  are  paintings  by  Caracci .  Caravaggio 
and  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  (the  Birth  of  the  Blessed 
Viigin).  The  sq>ulchral  monuments  are  costly, 
incnidmg  those  of  Giovanni  della  Rovere,  Cardinal 
Costa,  Cardinal  Podocatharo,  Cardinal  Girolamo 
Basso,  by  Sansovino,  and  Cardinal  Sforza,  by  the 
same  sculptor,  Agostmo  Chigi,  in  the  Cbigi  cn^)el. 
i^ter  suggestions,  and  decorated,  by  Raphael,  and 
Cardinal  Pallavicino.  The  painted  windows,  the 
most  bMutiful  in  Rome,  are  by  Guillaume  de  Mar- 
cilk>t  (1509).  /S.ilfartad«{Pnorafo,Knighto  of  Malta, 
on  the  Aventine,  was  built  in  939,  when  Alberic 
II  gave  his  palace  to  St.  Odo  of  Cluny.  The  present 
form  of  the  church,  however,  is  due  to  Piraneei 
(1765).  Some  of  the  tombs  of  the  ^rand  masters  of 
the  Order  <rf  Malta — Caraffa,  Caracciolo,  and  others — 
are  interesting.  The  adjoining  residence  commands 
a  splendid  panorama.  iS.  Maria  del  Rosario,  on 
Monte  Mano,  belongs  to  the  Dominicans.  S. 
Maria  della  Scala,  Discalced  Carmelites,  built  by 
Francesco  da  Volterra,  is  so  called  from  an  image  of 
the  Madonna  found  under  the  stairs  of  a  neighbour^ 
ing  houSk,  and  cont^ns  paintiiu^  by  Saraceni  and 
Gerhwd  Honthorst.  In  the  acRoining  convent,  a 
peat  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Guardie  di 
Pubbhca  SicureMa|.  the  friars  have  a  pharmacy  where 
they  make  the  "Acqua  della  ScaJa".  S.  Maria 
dma  ViUoria,  Carmebtes,  was  erected  by  Paul  V 
in  memory  of  the  victorv  of  the  Imperialists  over  the 
Protestants  at  Prague  (1623),  and  oontuns  pictures 
by  Domenichino.  Quercino,  and  Serra  (1884),  also 
»  famous  poup  ay  Bernini,  of  St.  Teresa  traosfized 


by  an  angel,  and  Turkish  standards  captured  at  the 
si^  of  Vienna  (1683).  S.  Maria  in  Aquiro,  the 
ancient  diaconate  tiltuus  Equitii,  was  restored  in 
1590.  It  was  formerly  an  asylum  for  the  destitute; 
Clement  VIII  gave  it  to  the  Somaschi  Brothers,  who 
still  have  an  orphanue  there  under  the  supervision 
of  the  municipahty.  S.  Maria  in  CampUdli  was  built 
in  1665  to  receive  the  inu^e  of  S,  Maria  in  Fortica 
(now  S.  Galla)  in  thanksgiving  for  Rome's  deliverance 
from  the  plague  (1658).  It  contains  a  picture  of  St. 
Anne,  by  Luca  Giordano,  and  the  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Pacca.  It  is  served  by  the  Clerics  Regular  of  the 
Mother  of  God. 

S.  Maria  in  Vallicella  (the  Chiesa  Nuova,  or  "New 
Church"),  Oratorians  of  St.  I^iilip  Neri,  is  associated 
with  the  spiritual  renewal  of  the  City  by  the  labourt, 
of  St.  Philip,  who  founded  it.  The  frescoes  of  the 
vaulting  and  of  the  cupola  are  by  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
the  throe  pictures  of  the  high  altar  by  Rubens,  and 
others  by  Scipione  Gaetano,  Cavauere  d'Aipino. 
Maratta,  Guido  Reni  (St.  Philip),  Ronocelli,  and 
Baroccio.  _  The  chapel  of  the  saint  is  rich  in  votive 
offerings;  in  the  adjoining  bouse,  until  now  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  the  Assize  Court,  is  his  cell, 
with  relics  and  souvenirs  of  him.  The  Ubrary 
(Vallicelliana)  now  belongs  to  the  State.  S.  Maria 
in  Via.  Servites,  is  a  fine  church  of  the  late  Renais- 
sance (1549).  S.  Maria  Mqddalena,  Servants  of  the 
Sick  (formerly  their  generalate),  is  now  occupied  by 
the  elementary  communal  schoob.  Hera  the  cell 
of  St.  Camillus  of  Lellia  is  preserved,  with  the  cruci- 
fix which  enoouR^ed  him  to  found  his  order.  S. 
Maria  Sopra  Minerva,  the  only  authentic  Gothic 
church  in  Rome,  belongs  to  the  Dominicans,  who  had 
their  general  staff  and  their  higher  schools  in  the 
adjoinmg  convent,  now  the  Ministry  of  Instruction, 
as  well  as  the  Casauatense  Librai^,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  State.  This  was  the  titular  church  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Norfolk  (see  Howard,  Thomas 
Phiup),  Cardinal  McCloskey,  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  and  Cardinal  Taschereau,  Archbishop  of  Que- 
bec (see  McCiiOBKiiT  John;  Tabchbkeati,  EiaAB 
AiiBxamdbb);  its  title  is  now  (1911)  held  by  Cardinal 
Farley,  Archbishop  of  New  York.  The  churoh 
stands  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  one  of 
those  built  by  Pompey.  In  the  «ghth  century  there 
was  a  Gre^  monastery  here.  In  1280  Fra  Sisto 
and  Fra  Ristoro,  Dominicans,  began  the  new  church 
by  order  of  Nicholas  III,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Caetani,  Savelli,  and  Orsini.  It  was  completed  in 
1453.  The  pillars  of  the  nave  axe  clustered  oolunms; 
the  side  chapels  are  in  Renaissance  or  baroque  style. 
Beneath  the  high  altar  rests  the  body  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena.  The  chapel  of  the  Annunsiata  has  a  con- 
fraternity, founded  by  Cardinal  Torquemada,  which 
every  year  distributes  dowries  to  V30  poor  young 
women,  and  there  is  a  picture  by  Antoniazzo  Romano 
dealing  with  the  subject.  The  Caraffa  family  chapel 
of  St.  Thomas  contains  frescoes  by  Filippo  Lippi 
(1487-93);  that  of  St.  Dominic,  pictures  by  Maratta; 
of  the  Rosary,  by  Venusti.  Thera  are  also  paintings 
^  Baronio  and  others.  The  statue  of  the  Risen 
Qirist  is  by  Michelangelo.  Here,  also,  are  the  tomba 
of  Giovanni  Alberini  (1490),  Urban  Vll,  by  Buon- 
vicino,  the  Aldobrandini  family,  by  Giaoomo  della 
Porta,  Paul  IV,  by  Sigorio  and  Casignola,  Gulielmua 
Diuandus,  by  Giovanni  di  Cosma  (1296),  Cardinal 
Domenioo  Capranica  (1458),  Clement  VII  and  Leo 
X,  by  Baccio  BandienelU,  Blessed  Angelico  <rf 
Fiesole,  with  an  epitaph  by  Nicholas  V,  and  Cardinal 
Schfinberg  (1537). 

S.  Martina  at  Monti,  Carmelites,  probably  dates 
from  the  time  of  Constantine,  when  the  priest 
Equitius  built  an  oratory  on  his  own  land.  Sym- 
machus  rebuilt  it,  dedicating  it  to  St.  Silvester  and 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  thm  again  to  St.  Martin, 
Pope.  In  1659  it  was  given  to  the  Carmelites,  who 
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in  1650  remodelled  it.  It  is  notable  for  its  landscapes 
bv  Pousain.  Under  the  more  modem  church  is  the 
old  church  of  St.  Silvester,  with  remains  of  mbeaics, 
frescoes,  etc.  Our  Lady  ^  the  Sacred  Heart  <^  JetuB 
(formerly  S.  Oiacomo  degli  SpagnwM),  in  the  Piaua 
Navona,  belongs  to  the  Missionaries  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  who  have  an  apostolic  school  there.  S. 
Onofrio  on  the  Janiculum,  Hieronymitee,  was  built 
in  1439  bythe  de  Cupis  family  ana  Nioold  da  Forca 
Palena.  The  frescoes  of  the  portico  are  by  Domeni- 
chino,  three  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome;  within 
are  frescoes  by  ^Jdassarre  Peruszi,  and  the  tombs 
of  Cardinal  Mezsofanti  and  the  poet  Taa^,  who  died 
in  the  convent,  where  his  cell  contains  a  smaJI  museum 
of  objects  that  belonged  to  him.  <S.  Paneraxio 
fvori  (e  Mura  was  built  by  Pope  Symmachus  (c. 
S04)  near  the  Coemeterium  Calepodii;  in  1S49  it 
was  wrecked  by  the  Garibaldians;  the  government 
caused  it  to  be  treshly  decorated.  Near  S.  Pancrazio 
degli  Seciopii  is  the  generalate  of  the  PiariBts(<Seofepti) . 
S.  Paolo  aUe  Tre  Poniane  belongs  to  the  Trappists, 
who  have  put  the  surrounding  land  under  cultivation. 
The  abbey  contains  three  churches.  The  oldest,  SS. 
Vineento  «  AwuUuio,  founded  by  Honprius  I,  came 
intb  the  hands  of  Greek  monks;  Innocent  II  restored 
and  assigned  it,  with  the  abbey,  to  the  Cistercians. 
There  is  a  fine  ,  cloister  adjacent  to  this  church,  the 
earliest  example  of  its  kmd.  S.  Maria  Soda  Cadi, 
ninth  century,  was  rebuilt  in  1590  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  and  contains  a  mosaic  by  Francesco  Zucca. 
S.  Paolo  aUe  Tre  Fontana  was  built  by  the  same 
Giacomo  della  Porta  (1599)  on  the  three  springs 
which  appeared,  as  the  legend  says,  on  the  three 
places  succeesivehr  touched  by  the  head  of  St.  Paul, 
who  was  beheaded  here.  The  springs,  however, 
existed  before  St.  Paul's  martyrdom  as  the  Aqus 
Salvia,  and  in  1809  some  ancient  mosaic  pavements 
were  aiig  up  here.  8.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  Friars 
Minor,  was  in  earlier  days  known'  as  S.  Maria  in 
C^tro  Aureo,  and  had  connected  with  it  a  monastery 
which  passed  into  the  hands  of  various  orders  until, 
in  1472,  it  was  given  to  the  Franciscans  for  the  train- 
ing of  subjects  for  the  foreign  missions.  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  had  the  churdi  and  convent  rebuilt, 
and  they  were  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  following  a 
belief  which  had  gained  acceptance  owing  to  a  some- 
what unfortunate  conjecture  hasarded  by  Maffeo 
Vegio,  and  which  is  even  yet  keenly  debated.  The 
rose-window  of  the  facade  is  very  fine,  and  there  are 
frescoes  and  other  paintings  by  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo  (the  Flagellation),  Vasari,  Daniele  da 
Volterra,  Baluren  (the  Entombment),  and  others: 
Raphael's  Transfiguration  is  on  the  high  altar,  and 
there  is  a  beautiful  balustrade.  Here,  too,  are  the 
tombs  of  Cardinals  Fabiano  and  Antonio  ;del  Monte 
(Ammannati)^  and  of  Giuliano,  Archbishop  of 
Ragusa  (Dosio).  In  the  courtyard  of  the  convent, 
on  the  spot  where  St.  Peter  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  crucified,  stands  Bramante's  lempietto. 
the  most  graceful  work  of  that  genius.  A  splendid 
view  of  Rome  may  be  had  from  the  piasza  m  front 
of  the  church.  It  was  the  titular  church  of  Paul 
Cardinal  CuUen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  Canons  Regular  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  existed  as  the  ttiidxu  A'postolorum  as  early 
as  431.  Sixtus  III  made  alterations  in  the  churcn 
with  funds  given  him  by  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  who 
ako  presented  the  Jerusalem  chain  of  St.  Peter 
together  with  his  Roman  chain.  These  relics  had 
been  venerated  here  long  before  Sixtus  III,  but  the 
title,  a  vineulii  8.  Petri,  occurs  for  the  first  time  only 
in  530.  Filings  from  the  chains  were  given  as  relics— 
like  those  taken  to  Spoleto  by  Bishop  Achilles  in  419. 
The  chains  themselves  are  k^t  in  a  precious  reliquary 
attributed  to  Pollaiulo.  The  church  was  restored  by 
Sixtus  IV  and  Julius  II.  Its  twenty  monolithic  col- 
umns are  antique,  and  it  contains  pictures  by  Quer- 


cino  and  Domenichino  (The  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter), 
a  mosaic  (St.  Sebastian)  of  about  the  year  680,  and 
the  tombs  of  Julius  II,  with  the  celebrated  statue  of 
MofleS|  and  of  Cardinal  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  with  a 
portrait  in  relief.  In'the  adjoining  monastery  the 
tcuola  di  appUeazione  of  the  Elngineera  is  established. 
8.  Praatede,  Vallombrosans,  was  built  by  Paschal  II 
(822)  at  some  distance  from  the  older  8.  Praasedeu 
which,  then  in  ruins,  was  restored  by  Nicholas  V  and 
St.  Charles  Borromeo.  Its  twenty-two  antique  col- 
umns are  still  standing,  and  there  are  interesting 
mosaics. of  the  ninth  century  (the  chapel  of  St.  Zeno 
and  the  apse)  and  the  thirteenth  century  (the  ciypt). 
In  the  crypt  are  antique  sarcophagi  with  the  rehcs  of 
Sts.  Praxedes,  Pudentiana,  and  others,  and  Paschal 
caused  the  bones  of  2300  (?)  mar^re,  brought  by  him 
from  the  catacombs,  to  be  laid  m  an  enclosed  cem- 
etery .  There  are  pictures  by  Giulio  Romano,  Federioo 
Zuccaro,  and  the  Cavaliere  d'Aipino.  8anli  Quaranta 
in  Tnutevere  belongs  to  the  Spanish  Franciscans. 
Sartii  Quattro  Coronati,  Capuchins,  was  the  TUtdu* 
JEmUiance  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  and  is 
dedicated  to  four  soldiers  (comiculam)  who  were 
martyred  on  the  Via  Labicana,  with  whom  were 
afterwaixls  associated  five  martyrs,  stonecutters  of 
Pannonia.  Honoriusbuiltavastbaculica,  which,  how- 
ever. Paschal  II  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  what 
had  been  the  nave.  There  are  remains  of  the  older 
basilica  in  the  two  atria  and,  in  the  church,  frescoes 
by  Giovanni  Manosii  and  a  ciborium  by  Capponi 
(1493).  Annexed  to  this  church  is  the  chapel  of  the 
Corporation  of  Stonecutters,  with  pictures  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  Au^ustinian  Sisters  have  a 
refuge  for  young  women  adjoining  the  church.  8. 
Sabina  all'  Aventino,  Dominicans,  built  imder  Clement 
I  by  the  Illyrian  priest  Petrus  (424),  is  remark- 
able for  a  Iwlf-door  decorated  with  wood-carving 
of  the  fifth  century,  while  its  columns  of  Parian 
marble  were  taken  from  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the 
Aventine.  In  the  apBe  and  above  the  door  are  mo- 
saics, and  the  picture  by  Saasoferrato  (the  Madonna 
of  the  Rosary)  is  famous.  In  the  adjoining  convent, 
formerly  the  Savelli  palace,  are  shown  t&e  cells  of 
St.  Dominic  and  St.  nus  V. 

8. 8abatore  della  8eala  8aiUa,  Passionists,  contains, 
acGordinfc  to  the  Icsend,  the  stairs  of  Pilate's  prtetor- 
ium,  which  were  bathed  with  the  Blood  of  Christ, 
but  of  which  there  is  no  mention  earlier  than  845. 
By  these  stairs,  which  were  restored  by  Nicholas  III 
and  by  Cosmas  II,  pilgiims  ascend  on  their  knees 
(ginooMoini)  to  the  Cappella  Sancta  Sanctorum,  in 
which  the  most  famous  relics  of  the  pontifical  palace 
of  the  Lateran  are  preserved  (see  ScAiji  Sancta). 
There  is  a  ninth-century  mosaic  picture  and  a  very 
ancient  picture  of  the  Saviour,  on  cedarwood,  believed 
to  have  oeen  made  not  by  human  hands.  8.  Silvestro 
in  Capite,  Pallottini  (see  Pious  Society  or  Missions), 
built  oy  Paul  I  (761)  in  his  paternal  home,  was  given 
to  some  Greek  monks  and  subsequently  paasea  into 
the  possession  of  various  orders.  It  was  restored  by  ' 
Domenico  de  Rossi  in  1681,  and  has  a  high  altar  by 
Rinaldo.  This  is,  in  a  sense,  the  national  church  of 
the  English  Catholics.  Its  monastery  has  now  become 
the  Postal  Department.  8.  St^ano  degli  Ahiesini, 
Trinitarians,  with  an  interesting  doorway,  was 
erected  by  St.  Leo  the  Great,  and  was  one  of  the 
churches  surrounding  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's. 
<S.  Stefano  del  Caeeo,  Sylvestrines,  was  erected  by 
Honorius  I  (630)  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Isis, 
of  which  it  contains  twelve  cohimns.  8.  Tereaa,  with 
the  generalate  of  the  Discalced  Carmelites,  in  the 
Lombard  style,  is  one  of  the  recently  erected  churches 
(1900).  8anti»»ima  TrinitA  in  the  Via  Condotti. 
pominicans  of  the  Philippines  Province,  was  erected 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  has  fine  pictures  on  its 
altars.  8anti»8ima  TrinitA  in  the  Via  della  Missione 
belongs  to  the  Lasarists,  who  have  a  house  of  retreat 
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for  the  clerKy  there.  S.  Venamio,  Minor  Conventuala, 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  SarUi  Vincemo  ed 
Ataruuio,  in  the  Piassa  di  Trevi,  ministera  of  the 
sick,  was  built  by  Cardinal  Masaiin  (1650).  Here  are 
kept  the  urns  containing  the  viscera  of  deceased 
popes. 

Other  notable  churches  are  the  following:  S.  Agala 
dei  OoU,  or  in  Suburra,  built  in  460  for  the  Anans 
(Goths  and  other  (Germans),  bv  Ricimerus,  who 
caused  a  mosaic  to  be  made  there  (destroyed  in  1633), 
and  who  was  buried  there.  In  591  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  dedicated  it  to  CJatholic  worship,  and  it  is 
connected  with  the  Irish  poU^.  In  it  is  the  tomb  of 
John  Lascaiis,  the  famous  dreek  humanist  (1535). 
S.  Agnese  al  Circo  Agonale  stands  on  a  part  of  the 
site  of  Domitian's  stsbdium,  where  St.  Agnes  was  ex- 
posed to  shame  (the  vaults  of  the  church),_  and  where 
she  was  put  to  death.  The  older  church  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  records  earlier  than  the  ninth  century: 
the  present  one,  in  baroque  style,  is  the  work  ot 
Carlo  Rinaldi  (1652);  its  turrets  are  by  Borromini. 
On  the  high  altar  is  a  tabernacle  of  1123:  there  is  an 
antique  statue  transformed  into  a  St.  Sebastian  by 
Paolo  Campi  and  a  monument  of  Innocent  X.  S. 
Aleasio  ttUT  AvenUno  was  originally  dedicated  to  the 
Roman  martyr  Boniface.  S.  Anaslana,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Palatine,  built  in  the  fourth  century  and  modern- 
ised in  1721,  contains  the  tomb  of  Cudinal  Angelo 
Mai.  Here  is  preserved  a  chalice  which  was  probably 
used  by  St.  Jerome.  S,  AvoUinare,  the  church  of  the 
Soman  Seminaiy,  formers  of  the  German  (DoUege, 
was  restored  by  Benedict  XIV  and  contains  a  picture 
of  the  school  of  Perugino.  S.  Balbtna,  on  the  Aven- 
tine,  consecrated,  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  has  a 
house  of  correction  for  boys  adjoming  it.  It  was  the 
titular  church  of  Cardinal  Kemp,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (see  Kemp,  John).  S.  Benedetto  in  Pitcinula 
(Trastevere)  stands  on  the  site  of  the  mansion  of  the 
Anicii,  St.  Benedict's  family,  and  contains  a  picture 
of  the  saint.  S.  Caterina  dei  Funari,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Circus  Fl&minius,  was  begun  in  1549.  Its  facade 
is  by  Giaoomo  della  Porta,  and  it  contains  pictures 
by  Caracci,  Federico  Zuccari,  and  others.  Connected 
with  it  is  a  refuge  for  penitent  women  founded  by 
St.  Ignatius. 

iSf.  Ceetlia,  a  very  ancient  church,  stands  on  the  site 
of  that  saint's  house.  Paschal  I,  admonished  by  a 
vision,  restored  it  and  transferred  the  body  of  the 
saint  thither  from  the  Catacombs  (821).  Cardinal 
Rampolla  had  its  ancient  character  partly  restored. 
In  the  apse  are  some  mosaics  dating  from  Paschal. 
The  tabernacle  of  the  high  altar  is  by  Amolfo  di 
Cambio  (1283);  there  are  some  ancient  frescoes  and 
some  by  Pietro  Cavallini;  in  the  confession  is  a 
recumbent  statue  of  the  saint  bv  Mademo,  showing 
her  as  she  was  found  when  the  sarcophagus  was 
opened  in  1599;  also  the  tomb  of  the  Eng^ush  cardinal, 
Adam  of  Hertford  (d.  1398) .  It  was  the  titular  church 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  S.  Cesareo,  on  the  Appian  Way, 
erroneously  identified  with  S.  Cesareo  m  Palatio 
(which  has  recenthr  been  discovered  on  the  Palatine), 
is  older  than  the  days  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
has  an  interesting  ambo  of  the  thirteenth  century  and 
mosaics  of  about  the  jrear  1600.  S.  Conmato  in 
Trastevere,  built  in  the  ninth  century  and  completely 
transformed  under  Sixtus  IV,  is  notable  for  painting 
by  Pinturicchio  and  a  tabernacle  taken  from  S.  Mana 
del  Popolo.  In  the  adjoiniiig  monasterv,  originally 
Benedictine  and  then  Clariwan  (1234),  is  a  fine 
cloister  with  coupled  columns  (twelfth  century). 
This  monasterv  is  now  used  as  a  home  for  old  women. 
Santi  Domenieno  e  Sisto,  Dominican  Sisters,  thirteenth 
oentuiy,  was  restored  in  1640,  with  a  fine  facade. 
S.  EliAo  dei  Ferrari  contains  a  fine  picture  by  Sermon- 
eta;  S.  Eusebio,  frescoes  by  Mengs.  S.  Eustacehio 
is  an  ancient  diaconate  and  possesses  the  relics  of  the 
nint.  S.  Oiaeomo  in  Augusta,  in  the  Corso,  is  con- 


nected with  the  hospital  for  incurables  (1338).  8. 
Oiooanni  dei  Fiorentini  is  the  work  of  Sansovino 
(1521)  and  contains  a  picture  by  Salvator  Ross. 
a.  CHroUuM  dei  Sehiavoni  was  built  bv  Sixtus  IV 
for  the  Dalmatians,  Croatiaos,  and  Albanians  who 
had  fled  from  the  Turks;  Sixtus  V  restored  it;  it 
contains  fine  frescoes  by  Gagliardi  (1852).  S.  Giu- 
eeppe  a  Capo  le  Case,  with  its  paintings  by  Andrea 
Sacchi  (St.  Teresa)  and  Domenichino  (St.  Joseph), 
has  a  convent  of  the  Carmelite  Sisters  which  is  now 
used  as  a  museum  of  the  industrial  arts.  8.  Oixiseppe 
dei  Fdlegnami  is  built  upon  the  ancient  Tuluan 
Dungeon,  where,  according  to  tradition,  St.  Peter 
was  imprisoned. 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Ludna  preserves  the  gridiron  on 
which  St.  Lawrence  suffered  martyrdom.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  here  was  the  house  of  the  matnm,  Lucina, 
Bo_  often  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  Roman  martyrs; 
this  house  was  transformed  by  Sixtus  III  into  a 
basilica  which  was  repeatedly  restored.  It  has  a 
fine  campanile,  a  picture  by  Guido  Reni  (The  {Cruci- 
fixion), and  the  tomb  of  Poussin.  8.  Lormto  in 
Miranda  was  built  over  the  temple  of  Faustina  (141) 
in  the  Forum.  In  8.  Lorenzo  in  Fonte,  it  is  believed, 
was  the  saint's  prison.  8.  Mareo,  enclofled  within 
the  Palazzo  di  Venesia.  is  attributed  to  the  pope  of 
that  name  (336).  The  Rogation  procession  (25 
April),  instituted  by  St.  Leo  the  Great,  used  to  set 
out  from  this  church.  It  was  restored  in  the  ninth 
century,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  by  Cardinal 
(Juirini  in  1727.  In  the  tribune  are  mosaics  of  the 
tune  of  Gregory  IV;  there  are  also  pictures  by  Palma 
il  Giovane  and  Melozzo  da  Forll;  two  ciboria,  in 
the  sacristy,  one  of  the  twelfth  centunr,  the  other  by 
Mino  da  Fiesole;  the  tombs  of  Pesaro,  by  C!anova,  and 
of  Cardinal  Gregorio  Barbarigo.  8.  Maria  degU 
Angdi  was  built  1^  Midielangelo,  at  the  command  of 
Pius  IV,  within  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  The  church 
was  given  to  the  Carthusians.  Here  are  to  be  seen 
many  of  the  original  designs  for  the  mosaics  now  in 
St.  Peter's;  also  Houdon's  famous  statue  at  St. 
Bruno,  and  the  tombs  of  Pius  IV  and  Cardinal  Ser- 
belloni.  Hie  adjoining  monastery  now  contains  the 
Museo  Nazionale  delle  Terme. 

8.  Maria  della  Pace,  the  titular  church  of  Michael 
Cardinal  Logue,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  commem- 
orates the  peace  concluded  in  1482  betwem  the  pope, 
Florence,  Milan,  and  Naples.  It  was  built  for  Sixtus 
IV  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  added  a  beautiful 
semicircular  portico  in  front.  In  the  Chigi  chapel 
are  the  famous  Sibyls  of  Raphael;  there  in  also 
frescoes  by  Perusii.  The  adjoining  monastery 
(Canons  Regular  of  the  Lateran)  contains  a  court- 
yard by  Bramante  and  the  chapel  of  the  St.  Paul's 
Association  of  the  Clergy  of  Rome.  8.  Maria  in 
Campo  Martio  belongs  to  the  Benedictine  Sisters. 
8.  Maria  di  Lorelo,  an  octagonal  church  with  a  cupola, 
is  the  work  of  Antonio  da  Sangallo  il  Giovane  (1507), 
and  has  a  statue  of  St.  Susanna  by  Duquesnt^.  The 
Churches  of  8.  Maria  de'  Miraccii  and  8.  Maria  di 
MotUe  8anto  were  built  in  1662  by  Cardinal  Gastaldo, 
and  form  the  termination  of  three  streets — the 
Ripetta,  the  Corso  Umberto,  and  the  Babuino— 
which  lead  from  the  Piazza  del  Popok).  8.  Maria 
deW  Orto  (1489)  is  the  fruit-vendors'  church.  <S. 
Maria  in  Trimo,  in  the  Piazza  di  Trevi,  has  a  beauti- 
ful facade  of  the  fifteenth  century.  8.  Maria  in 
Lola,  a  very  ancient  diaconate,  stood  near  the  Arch 
of  Dkxiletian,  but  was  destroyed  in  1485:  its  present 
subterranean  form  is  due  to  Pietro  (U  Cortona. 
Here,  according  to  the  legend,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Mark 
were  imprisoned,  and  here  are  the  remains  of  the 
8<Bpta  Jidia  and  of  the  ancient  basilica,  with  some 
frescoes.  8anii  Martina  e  Luca,  in  the  Forum,  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  Secretarium  Senatus ;  it  existed 
before  the  seventh  century  and  contained  the  body 
of  St.  Martina  the  Roman  martyr;  in  1640  the  new 
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cburcfa  was  built  above  thfe  old  by  Pietro  ds  Cortona 
(who  made  a  statue  of  St.  Martina),  and  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Luke,  being  the  church  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke.  Santi  Nereo  e  AchilUo,  on  the  Appiai^  Way, 
a  very  ancient  church,  contains  mosaics  of  the  time 
of  Leo  III  and  an  ambo  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
S.  Nieola  in  Carcere  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  three 
temples  of  Pietas,  Juno  Soepita,  and  Spes.  iSai»- 
litgimo  Nome  di  Maria,  in  Trajan's  Forum,  was  built 
to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  Vienna  from  the 
Turks  (1683).  One  Church  of  S5.  Pietro  e  MarceUino 
stands  in  the  Via  Merulsna;  the  other  is  outside 
*he  walls,  on  the  Labicana,  near  the  mausoleum  of 
St.  Helena.  S.  PritcUfOn  the  Aventine,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Diana  Aventina.  The  legend 
has  it  that  Priscilla,  the  wife  of  Aquila,  mentions  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  entertaining  St.  Peter, 
lived  here. 

S.  Pudenziana,  again,  is  associated  with  memories  of 
St.  Peter:  it  was  the  mansion  of  the  senator,  Pudena, 
whose  dauditers.  Pudentiana  and  Praxedes,  eave  it 
to  St.  Pius  I,  and  from  that  time  it  became  a  church. 
Since  the  time  of  Siricius  (384)  it  has  had  the  form  of  a 
basilica,  and  its  apse  has  been  adorned  with  the  most 
beautiful  mosaics  in  Rome.  It  was  restored  in 
1598,  and  a  cupola  was  added  with  frescoes  by 
Roncalli.  At  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  is  venerated  the 
wooden  table  which  St.  Peter  used  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist.   There  is  a  marble  EToup  of  Christ 

fiving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  by  Giacomo  della 
'orta.  The  title  of  S.  Pudcnziana  was  borne  By 
Nicholas  Cardinal  Wiseman,  first  Archbishop  of 
Westminster.  iSf.  Saha,  on  the  Aventine,  existed  in 
the  time  of  St.  Gregory,  whose  mother  retired  to  a 
spot  near  by.  To  her  were  dedicated  some  ancient 
frescoes  recently  brought  to  Ught.  That  it  was  even 
then  the  abode  of  monks  is  indicated  by  the  name 
eeUa  and  by  an  ancient  burial-place  of  an  earlier  date 
(c.  649).  Here  a  community  of  Greek  monks  was 
installed  until  the  ninth  century.  After  that  it 
passed  to  the  Benedictines,  and  then  to  the  German 
College,  which  still  possesses  it.  S,  Salvatore  in 
Lauro,  the  church  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Piceni, 
eariier  than  the  thirteenth  century,  was  restored  in 
1450  and  in  1591 .  It  has  a  fine  cloister  and  the  tombs 
of  Maddalena  Orsini  and  of  Eugene  IV  (transferred 
hither  from  St.  Peter's),  the  work  of  Isaia  da  Pisa. 
S.  Sigto  Veeehio,  earlier  than  the  sixth  century,  has 
a  fine  campanile  and  frescoes  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Here  was  the  first  house  of  the  Dominicans  in  Rome 
The  title  was  borne  by  Cardinal  Langham,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (see  Lanoham,  Simon).  S 
Svirito  in  Sasaia  is  so  called  because  in  this  quarter 
(the  Borgo)  an  Anglo-Saxon  colony,  led  by  King 
Ina,  was  established,  with  a  church  called  S.  Maria  in 
Saxia.  In  1201  Innocent  III  built  a  hospital  and 
foundling  institute  which  was  entrusted  to  the  Hos- 

Eitallers  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Sixtus  IV  removed  the 
ospital,  and  Paul  III  had  the  present  church  built 
by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  il  Giovane  (1544);  but  the 
campanile  dates  from  Callistus  III.  The  residence 
of  the  superior  (Palaszo  del  Commendatore  dello 
Spedale)  is  adjacent  to  the  church,  but  about  half 
o(  it  has  been  pulled  down  for  the  construction  of  the 
Victor  Emmanuel  Bridge.  S.  Stefano  Rolondo, 
built  by  Pope  Simplicius  on  the  foundations  of  an 
ancient  building  consisting  of  three  concentric  cir> 
cles  divided  by  two  rings  of  twenty  columns  in  all, 
is  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Pomarancio  and 
Tempesta.  It  was  the  titular  church  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  (see  Beaton, 
David),  and  now  belongs  to  the  German  College. 
8.  Suianna,  dedicated  to  the  Roman  martyr  of  that 
name,  dates  back  to  the  fourth  century.  In  its 
restoration  by  Mademo  (1600)  the  mosaics  of  796 
perished,  and  it  was  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Croce. 
It  was  Uie  titular  church  of  Cardinal  Moran,  Arch- 


 ^  of  Sydney.  S.  Teodoro,  at  the  foot  of  the 

Palatine,  also  stands  on  a  circular  structure,  an 
ancient  diaoonate.  It  has  a  mosaic  of  the  time  of 
Adrian  I.  SanUtrima  TrinitA  dei  Monti  is  said  to 
have  been  built  through  the  munificence  of  Charles 
VIII  of  France.  Its  great  flight  of  stairs,  leading  from 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  was  built  by  order  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  contams  fine  pictures  of  the  school  of 
Perugino,  also  by  Raphael,  Pierin  del  Vaga,  Veit, 
Daniele  da  Volterra  (Taking  down  from  the  Cross). 
The  church  belongs  to  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
who  have  an  institution  (1827)  in  the  chapel  of  which 
is  venerated  the  Ter  AdminMUa  (Thrice  Admirable) 
Madonna.  Of  the  churches  outside  the  City  special 
mention  should  be.  made  of  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Madonna  del  Divino  Amore  (of  the  Divine  Love)  on 
the  Vis  Ardeatina,  near  an  old  castle  of  the  Orsini, 
which  is  visited  by  a  great  concourse  of  people  on 
Whit-Monday. 

National  Churches. — S.  Anionic  (Portuguese); 
S.  Luigi  (French — 1496);  S.  Maria  dell'  Anima 
(German),  with  a  hospice  for  |>ilgrims  founded  in 
1399;  the  present  church  was  built  in  1500;  pieturea 
by  Saraoeni,  Seits,  and  Giulio  Romano  (high  altar): 
tombs  of  Adrian  Vl  and  Duke  Charles  Frederick  of 
Cleves  by  Lucas  Holstenius  (see  Roman  Coixeces)  ; 
S.  Maria  della  Pieti,  with  the  German  Burial  Ground, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne;  S.  Maria  di 
Monserrato  (Spanish).  Also  the  churches  of  various 
cities — ^Florence,  Naples,  Siena,  Venice,  Bo-gamo, 
Bologna,  the  Marches — of  Italy. — Churches  of  the 
Oriental  rites. — Besides  the  churches  of  the  various 
colleges  (see  Roman  Colleges),  the  following  should 
be  mentioned:  the  Armenian  Church  of  St.  Mary 
of  Egypt,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple 
of  Foituna  Vinlisj  the  Grsco-Melchite  Basihan 
Church  of  S.  Maria  m  Domnica  (mosaics  of  the  eighth 
century) ;  S.  Lorenzo  ai  Monti,  for  Grteco-Ruthenian 
Uniats.  Moreover  there  are  eight  Protestant 
churches  intended  for  propaganda  work,  each  having 
one  or  two  halls,  known  as  sale  crisliane,  connected 
with  it.  while  five  others  are  principally  for  the  bene- 
fit of  foreigners,  and  the  Germans  -haVe  decided  to 
build  one  more.  The  Orthodox  Russians,  too,  have 
a  church,  where  the  Bishop  of  Kronstadt  ofiSciatcs. 
The  Hebrews  have  a  large  new  synagogue  and  an 
oratory,  besides  a  school  of  religiouB  learning  and 
various  benevolent  organizations. 

Non-religious  Buildings. — ^The  Palace  of  the 
CanceUeria,  by  Bramante;  the  Curia  of  Innocent  X. 
now  occupied  oy  the  Italian  Parliament;  the  Quirinal 
Palace,  the  king's  residence,  built  by  (Gregory  XIII 
and  enlarged  by  Paul  V  and  Pius  VI,  where  the  popes 
formerly  resided,  and  the  conclaves  were  held:  the 
Palazzo  di  Giustizia,  built  by  Calderari  entirely  of 
travertine;  the  Bank  of  Italy  (Koch)  and  the  Palazzo 
Buoncompagni,  the  residence  of  the  queen-mother; 
the  Palazzo  Braschi  (offices  of  the  Ministry  of  In- 
ternal Affairs),  Palaszi  Capitolini  (Michelangelo), 
Palazzo  del  Consulta  (Ministry  of  Foreign  ASain), 
Villa  Medici  (French  Academy),  Palazzo  Venezia 
(Austrian  Embassy),  built  by  Paul  II,  Palazzo 
Corsini  (Accademia  dei  Lincei),  Palazzo  Famese 
(Michelangelo),  now  the  property  of  France  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  French  Emoassy.  Among  the  private 
palaces  are  the  Altieri  (Clement  X),  Barberini 
(Bernini),  Borghese  (Paul  V),  Caetani  (Ammannati), 
Pamfili,  Esedra,  Giraud  (Bramante — ^now  belonging 
to  the  Torlonia  family),  Massimo,  Odescalchi, 
FamesiiM  (Saiunllo),  and  Ruspoli.  The  chief  private 
villas  are  the  Doria  Pamfili  and  the  Massimo  (fres- 
coes by  Overbeck).  Of  all  the  public  monuments 
we  need  mention  only  that  recently  inaugurated  to 
the  memory  of  Victor  Emmanuel  11  at  the  back  of 
the  Capitoline  Hill,  consisting  of  a  gilded  equestrian 
statue,  with  a  semicircular  coToimade  behind  it.  The 
principal  fountains  are:  the  Acqua  Paola,  on  the 
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Jaoiculum  (Paul  V);  the  Piazza  S.  I^etro  founttun, 
the  Tartanighe  (Raphael),  the  Fontana  del  Tritone 
(Bernini),  and,  moEit  magnifioKit  of  all,  the  Trevi 
(Clement  XII,  Nicol&  Salvi). 

Principal  ancient  Edifices  and  Monuments. — The 
Flavian  Amphitheatre,  or  Colosseum,  begun  by  Ves- 
pasian. Much  of  its  material,  particularljr  on  the 
south  side,  has  been  pilfered,  this  destructive  practice 
having  been  effectively  stopped  only  in  the  eignteenth 
century.  The  Arch  of  Constantine  was  "Erected  in 
312  to  commemorate  the  victory  over  Maxentius, 
the  decorations  being,  in  part,  taken  from  the  Arch 
of  Trajan.  That  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  on  the  Flamin- 
ian  Way  (Corso),  was  removed  by  Alexander  VII: 
its  deoorations  are  preserved  in  tlie  Ciu>itol.  That  oi 
Septimius  Severus  (203)  is  richly  decorated  with 
statues  and  bas-reliefs;  that  of  Titus,  commemorating 
his  victory  over  the  Jews,  has  the  celebrated  bas- 
lelief  representing  objects  taken  from  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem:  that  of  Drusus  (Trajan?)  is  near  the 
Porta  S.  Seoastiano.  The  Arch  of  Dolabella  (a. 
D.  10)  is  surmoimted  by  three  conduits  taken  from  a 
branch  of  the  Aqua  Claudia.  The  Arch  of  Gallienus 
dates  from  a.  d.  262.  The  secular  basilicas  are  the 
/Bmilian.  or  Fulvian  (167  b.  c),  the  Julian  (54  b.  c), 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine  (a.  d.  306-10),  and  the 
Ulpian,  on  the  Forum  erf  Ti«jan,  with  whidi  a  liteoy 
was  once  connected. 

For  Christi^  catacombs  see  Catacombs,  Roman. 
The  most  important  catacombs  of  the  Hebrews  are 
those  of  Vigna  Randanini,  on  the  Appian  Way. 

The  Circuses  are:  that  of  Domitian,  now  the 
Fiana  N»vona;  the  Flaminian  (the  Palasio  Mattei); 
the  Circus  Maximus,  the  oldest  of  all,  erected  in  the 
Murcian  Valley,  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aven- 
tine,  where,  even  in  the  days  of  Romulus,  races  and 
other  public  amusements  used  to  be  held  (as  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines);  that  of  Nero, 
near  St.  Peter's,  where  the  Apostle  was  martyred; 
that  of  MaxentiuB,  outside  the  city,  near  the  Via 
Appia.  Trajan's  Column,  on  the  forum  of  the  same 
name,  with  a  spirtd  design  of  the  emperor's  warlike 
exptoits,  is  100  Roman  feet  (about  97  English  feet) 
in  Iiei^t,  erected  by  the  senate  and  people  a.  d. 
113.  That  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  with  reuefs  showing 
the  wars  with  the  Maroomanni,  Quadi,  Sarmati,  etc. 
(172-76),  is  interesting  for  its  representation  of  the 
miraculous  rainfall  which,  as  early  as  Tertullian's 
time,  was  attributed  to  the  prayers  of  the  Christian 
soldiers.  This  column  bears  a  bronze  statue  of  St. 
Paul,  as  Trajan's  is  crowned  with  a  statue  of  St. 
Peter  (Sixtus  V,  1589).  That  of  Phocas  was  erected 
in  608  by  the  exarch  Smvagdus.  The  Roman 
Forum  was  originally  the  swampy  valley  between  the 
Palatine,  Capitoline,  and  Esquiline,  which  became 
a  market  ana  a  meeting-place  for  the]  transaction  of 
public  business.  Soon  it  was  surroimded  with 
shops  and  public  buildings — basilicas,  the  Curia 
Hoetilia,  the  Rostra,  or  platform  for  public  speakers, 
and  various  temples.  Other  forums  were  those  of 
Augustus,  of  Peace,  of  Nero,  the  Julian,  and  Trajan's, 
all  m  the  same  neighbourhood. 

The  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  between  the  Corao  and 
the  Via  Ripetta,  is  now  a  concert  hall.  The  Mauso- 
leum of  Hadrian  (Castle  of  S.  Angelo)  was  used  as  a 
fortress  b^  Goths  and  Romans  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century;  m  the  tenth  and  following  centuries  it  often 
served  as  a  prison,  voluntary  or  compulsory,  for  the 
popes;  Boniface  IX,  Alexander  VI,  and  Urban  VIII 
were  the  popes  who  did  most  to  restore  and  trans- 
form it.  The  Tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella,  on  the  Via 
Appia,  still  fairly  well  preserved,  was  a  stronghold 
01  the  Caetani  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  from  them 
passed  to  the  Savelli  and  the  Colonna.  The  Pyramid 
of  Caius  Csetius  (time  of  Augustus)  is  more  thiaa  120 
feet  in  height.  The  tomb  of  Eurysaoes,  outside  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  has  interesting  bas-rehefs  dtowing 


the  various  operations  of  baking  'bread.  That  of  the 
Scipios,  near  the  Gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  was  discovered 
in  1780,  with  the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio  Barbatus, 
consul  in  298,  which  is  now  m  the  Vatican  Museum. 
The  Appian  Way  was  lined  with  numbers  of  sepulr 
chral  monuments;  among  these'mention  may  be  made 
here  of  the  columbaria,  or  grottoes  where  a  family 
or  an  association  was  wont  to  deposit  in  niches  Uie 
cinerary  urns  of  its  members.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  in  the  Vigna  Codini  and  near  S.  Giovaimi 
in  Oleo. 

With  Septimius  Severus  a  new  architectural  period 
was  inaugurated,  which  was  continued  by  Helioga- 
balus  and  Alexander  Severus.  The  house  of  Augustus, 
that  of  Tiberius,  the  hippodrome,  the  library,  the 
house  of  Livia,  the  peedagogium,  or  quarters  of  the 
imperial  pages  (where  the  celebrated  drawing  of  a 
certain  Alexamenoe  adoring  a  crucified  ass  was  dis- 
covered)— all  these  are  stul  clearly  distinguis^iable. 
There  vere  aiao  a  temple  of  the  Great  Mother 
(205  B.  c.),  one  of  Jupiter  Victor  (295  B.  c. — com- 
memorating the  victory  of  Sentinum),  and  one  of 
Apollo,  surroimded  by  a  great  portioo  in  the  enclosure 
of  which  now  stands  the  Church  of  S.  Sebastiano 
in  Palladio.  In  the  substructures  of  the  palace  of 
Caligula  was  discovered  some  years  ago  the  ancient 
basilica  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua,  probab^  dating  from 
the  fourth  century,  in  which  irescoes  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  (including  a  portrait  of  Pope  St. 
Zachaiias,  then  living)  were  found.  It  is  evident  at 
certain  points,  where  the  paintings  have  been  broken, 
that  two  other  layers  ofpainting  lie  beneath.  Other 
temples  are  those  of  Cx>noordia,  three  columns  of 
which  are  still  standing  in  the  Roman  Forum,  built  in 
388  B.  c.  for  the  peace  between  the  Patricians  and  the 
Plebeians,  and  in  which  the  Senate  often  assembled; 
of  the  Deus  Rediculus,  outside  the  city,  near  the 
Appian  Way,  on  the  spot  where'  Hannibal,  alarmed 
by  a  vision,  resolved  to  retire  without  besieging  Rome; 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  built  in  484  b.  c.  to  com- 
poemorate  the  victory  of  Lake  Regillus,  over  the  Lat- 
ins, and  restored  in  117  (three  columns  remaining); 
of  Faustina  and  Antoninus  (S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda); 
of  Fortuna  Virilis  (second  century  b.  c;  now  the 
Chiuxih  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt);  of  Julius  Caesar, 
erected  bv  Augustus  in  the  Forum,  on  the  spot  where 
Ceesar's  body  was  burned;  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
now  the  German  Embassy;  of  Mars  Ultor  (the 
Av6nger)  erected  in  the  Forum  of  Augustus  to  ful- 
fil his  vow  made  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  where  he 
avenged  the  assassination  of  Cssar;  of  Minerva 
Medica,  which  is,  indeed,  rather  a  nymphteum,  or  re- 
servoir for  distributing  the  water  supply;  of  Neptune, 
with  its  stone  piazza,  now  the  Exchange;  of  Peace, 
built  by  Vespasian  after  his  victory  over  the  Jews; 
of  Romulus  (the  son  of  Maxentius),  which  now,  like' 
SacrK  Urbis  temple  (of  the  Holy  City),  forms  part 
of  Santi  Cosmo  e  Damiano;  of  Saturn,  in  the  Forum. 
The  two  temples  of  Venus  and  Rome  have  their 
apses  touching  each  other,  and  were  surrounded  by 
a  common  poistyle,  apian  designed  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  himself;  to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  below  the 
Palatine,  is  annexed  the  house  of  the  Vestals;  the 
small  round  temple  of  the  Mater  Matuba,  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,  nas  beoi  oommonW  called  Vesta's. 

Characteristic  of  Rome  an  the  lofty  brick  towers, 
generally  square,  with  few  windows,  which  may  still 
bo  seen  here  and  there  throughout  the  city.  They 
were  built,  for  the  most  part,  m  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  and  are  monuments  of  the  discord 
between  the  most  powerful  families  of  Rome.  The 
most  important  of  them  are:  the  Torre  Anguillara 
in  Trastevere,  adjoining  the  palace  of  the  Anguillara 
family,  reconstructed  and  used  as  a  medieval  museum; 
the  two  Ciqiocci  towers,  in  the  Via  Giovanni  Lansa; 
that  of  the  Conti,  once  the  laigest  and  strongest, 
built  by  Riccsido,  brother  of  Innocent  III;  that  oi 
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the  Sdinmis,  or  of  the  Frangipaiii,  near  S.  Antonio  dei 
PortoghesL  Burmounted  by  a  Btatue  of  the  Madonna; 
the  Toire  Millina,  in  the  Via  dell'  Anima;  the  Torre 
Sangiiigna.  The  Torre  delle  Milizie  has  been 
erroneously  called  "Nero's  Tower",  that  emporor 
being  supposed  to  have  watched  from  it  the  burning 
of  Rome;  it  was  built,  however,  under  Innocent  III, 
by  his  sons  Piero  and  Aleesio,  partisans  of  the  senator 
Pandolfo,  who  opposed  the  jx>pe's  brother  Riccardo. 

Chiida  ComwurdaU  di  Boma  t  Pronneia  (aimiial);  Manomfia 
dtUa  ctttd  di  Boma  (publ.  o<  the  ItaUaa  Minbtry  of  Asrieiutun, 
Roma,  1881). 

HmoBT. — MoMimH,  tr.  Dicuoh,  The  Hutory  <4  Ho"** 
(LondOD,  1880);  Dtbb,  A  Hittory  ot  tK>  Cily  of  Rome  (London. 
ISOS);  QBSoOBOnus,  HiMarv  ot  the  City  ot  Rome  in  tAa  MiddU 
Ate»  (London,  1894-1902);  ORUAa,  OuchidiU  Rome  und  der 
PUptI*  im  MiaMter  (Freiburg  im  Br.,  1901);  lUiTHOirr,  Oeech. 
Romu  im  ItiUdalUr  (Stuttgart,  1906) ;  AsiNOLn,  Roma  nelT  M 
di  mem  (Borne,  1881);  Touiuaacm,  La  Camraona  di  Roma 
187f-I9lO;  EHmuL  Soma  prima  di  SieUi  V  (Rome,  1908); 
Pcninu-OuviBBi,  II Senalo  Romano  (,U4?-ia70)  (Rome,  1886); 
Calti,  Bihiiografia  di  Roma  net  Medio  Bif  (.478-14891)  (Rom«, 
ISOe);  Afpendix  (more  complete)  (1908). 

MomniBNia,  AMngmnaB,  xto.— CaAXDmr,  Pilarim  TTatti 
m  Bome  (St.  Louis  and  London,  1905) ;  Crawtobii,  Am,  Roma 
Immoitalie  (London.  I90S);  db  Waal,  Roma  Saera  (Munich, 
1905);  BrarnnBB,  Boma  nei  tuoi  monumetUi  (Rome,  1911); 
Amobu,  Soma,  fai  Italia  Artietica,  XXXVII,  XL  (Berguno,  1908) ; 
PBTBBSBir,  Dae  alt*  Rom  (Leipiig,  a.  d.) ;  Stokvaxk,  Rom  in  der 
Rmaieeanee  (Leipiig,  1902);  Lahciami,  Poaan  and  Ckrietian 
Rome  (Boston,  1893);  Idbm,  Ancient  Rome  (New  Yoric,  1889); 
Idbm,  Forum  e  Pidatino;  BoisUBB,  Promenadee  arcUolooituee 
(Paris,  1881);  RicHTBB,  TopograpMe  der  Stadt  Bom  (NordUnger, 
1889);  NiBBT,  Roma  e  euoi  dintomi  (RomeKl829);  Hblbio, 
(hide  to  Iho  P»Mic  CotbcKoni  of  Claetteal  Antituitiee  in  Bome 
(Leipslt.  1805-96) ;  ABMBunn,  Zi«  ekiee*  di  Boma  (Borne,  1891) ; 
Ahobu,  Zi«  ekieee  di  Boma  (Milan,  1908). 

Abchmlooical  Rbvibws. — Butletino  e^Arek.  CrieL  (1863 — ): 
Niuno  BuUetino  d'Areh.  eriel.  (1895—);  BuUtHno  ddia  Comw- 
eione  areh.  eommtale  di  Boma  (1873 — );  ArAieo  ddla  BotiM 
Bomana  di  Storia  Patria  (Borne,  1877 — ) ;  Notitie  deali  eeati  di 
anUdtitA  (Rome,  1876 — );  Ann.  Beeleeiaelim  (Rome,  1911). 

U.  Bbniqni. 

UNivERsmr  OF  Rc»tB. — ^The  University  of  Rome 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  "Studium  Oenenle 
apud  Curiam",  established  by  Innocent  IV  in  1244^ 
at  Lyons  for  tbe  convenience  of  the  members  of  the 
pontifical  Court  and  of  the  persons  who  flocked  from 
all  overtheworld  tothe  Holy  See.   The  Studium  com- 

Erised  the  faculties  of  theologv  and  of  canon  and  civil 
iw.  Clerics  and  priests  could  not  only  attend  the 
lectures  in  the  latter  branch,  but  were  allowed  to 
teach  it,  despite  the  proUbition  of  Honorius  III.  The 
Studium  accompanied  the  popes  on  all  thdr  joum^ 
and  was  thus  transfwred  to  Avignon.  In  acooI^d- 
ance  with  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Vienne,  the 
Studium  Curie  was  the  first,  owing  to  the  generosity 
of  John  XXII,  to  establish  chairs  m  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
and  Chaldaic;  there  was,  moreover,  a  professor  of 
Armenian.  At  Avignon  professorsmps  of  medicine 
were  also  instituted.  During  the  Schism  both  the 
popes  at  Avii^n  and  ^ose  at  Rome  had  a  Studium 
Generate :  but  in  the  former  theolor^  alone  was  taught. 
In  the  fifteenth  centuiv  the  Studium  Generate  was 
abolished  in  favour  of  me  University  of  Rome.  Pre- 
viously King  Charles  of  Aniou,  out  of  gratitude  for 
his  election  as  senator  of  Rome,  had  decided.  14 
October,  1266,  to  erect  a  Studium  (]lenerale  ''tam 
utriuaque  juris  quam  artium"  (of  civil  and  canon  law 
and  of  arts),  but  his  plan  was  not  carried  into  execu- 
tion. Therealfounderof  the  University  of  Rome  was 
Boniface  VUI(BuU  "Insuprema"  of  20  April,  1303), 
who  established  it  in  order  that  Rome,  the  recii>ient 
of  so  many  Divine  favours,  might  become  the  fruitful 
mother  of  science.  The  chief  source  of  revenue  of  the 
univernty  was  the  tribute  which  Tivoli  and  Ris- 
pampano  paid  the  City  of  Rome.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  a  school  of  law  already  existed  in  Rome  in 
the  thirteenth  centuiy. 

The  transference  of  the  papal  Court  to  Avignon  did 
not  at  first  injure  the  Studium  Generate.  John  XXII 
took  a  deep  interest  in  it,  but  limited  the  granting  of 
degrees  to  the  two  faculties  of  law.  The  Vicar  of 
Borne  was  to  preride  at  the  examinations;  to  obtain  a 
degree  the  candidate  had  to  study  mz  yean  (five  for 
XUI— 12 


canon  law)  and  profess  the  same  for  two  yran.  Then 
exist  documents  from  tlie  year  1360  showing  that  de- 
grees were  then  granted.  But  later,  in  the  days  of 
anarchy  that  overtook  the  city,  the  Studium  oadually 
decayed.  In  1363  the  statutes  were  reformes;  among 
other  changes,  provision  was  made  for  obtaimng  for- 
dgn  professors,  who  would  be  independent  of  the 
various  factions  in  the  city.  In  1370,  however,  or  a 
little  later  the  Studium  was  entirely  closed.  Towards 
the  end  qf  the  century  the  Roman  Commune  tried  to 
restose  the  university  by  offering  venr  large  salaries 
to  the  professors.  Innocent  VII  in  1406  gave  it  new 
statutes  and  arranged  with  Manuel  Ch^soloras  to 
accept  the  chair  of  Greek  literature.  Sut  the  death 
of  Innocent  and  the  subsequent  political  and  eccle- 
siastical troubles  frustrated  this  plan.  The  real  re- 
storer of  the  university  was  Eugene  IV  (10  October. 
1431).  He  drew  up  regulations  for  the  liberty  and 
immunity  of  the  professors  and  students,  and  in- 
creased the  revenues  by  adding  to  them  the  duties 
imposed  on  wines  imported  from  abroad.  For  the 
purpose  of  government,  four  rrformatoret,  Roman 
citizens,  wero  appointed  to  assist  the  rector.  The 
position  of  chancellor  was  given  to  the  cardinal- 
camerlengo.  The  university  was  located  near  the 
Church  of  Sant'  EustacUo,  where  it  had  first  been 
established.  The  firat  colloee  for  poor  students  was 
the  Colletpum  Capranica  (1458.  see  Boican  Coi<- 
LEOKs) ;  but  the  later  plan  of  estaolislung  another  was 
not  lemzed.  The  Studium  of  law  soon  flourished; 
but  the  theoloDctd  faculty,  on  account  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  Studium  Curis,  was  not  so  successful. 
Under  Nichohis  V  the  classical  studies  developed 
rapidly  owing  to  the  labours  of  Lorenso  Valla,  Poggio 
Bracciolini,  Bruni,  Francesco  fllelfo,  Pomponio  Leto, 
and  the  Greeks,  Lascari^  Chalcocondylas^  and  Mu- 
BuroB.  But  the  process  against  the  AcademiaRomana 
under  Paul  II  reacted  «n  the  university.  Sixtus  IV 
intended  to  suppress  it  and  reduced  the  salaries 
of  the  professors.  Better  days  returned  with  Alex- 
ander VI,  who  b^an  the  present  building  of  the 
Sapienza,  which  was  remodelled  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  seems,  however  that  it  was  Leo  X  who 
suppressed  the  Studium  Curis  in  favour  of  the 
University  of  Rome.  In  1514  the  latter  had  88  pro- 
fessors: 4  of  theology,  11  of  canon  law,  20  of  civil  law, 
15  of  medicine,  the  remainder  teaching  philosophy, 
mathematics,  rnetoric,  grammar,  and  botany.  Lec- 
tures were  ^ven  even  on  feast  davs.  The  numbw  of 
students  was  very  small,  bdng  frequently  lees  than 
the  number  of  professors.  The  blame  is  to  be  laid 
on  the  latter,  whose  other  ofiBcial  and  professional 
duties  interfered  with  their  lectures.  Leo  X  estab- 
lished in  the  Campidogfio  a  chair  of  Roman  histonr, 
the  lectures  to  be  open  to  the  public;  the  first  to  nil 
the  poation  was  Evangelista  Kladdaleni  Capodiferro. 
Leo  also  granted  a  new  constitution  to  the  university, 
obliged  th^  professors  to  hold  a  "circle"  with  the 
Btuctents  after  thdr  lectures,  forbade  them  to  exercise 
any  other  profession,  and  imposed  a  penalty  for 
lectures  omitted.  He  appointed  three  cardinals  pro- 
tectors of  the  university. 

As  a  result  of  the  occurrences  of  1527,  the  university 
remained  closed  during  the  entire  pontificate  of  Clem- 
ent VII.  Paul  III  immediately  after  his  accession 
reopened  it,  obtuning  distinguished  professors,  such 
as  l^ez,  S.J.,  for  theology,  Faber,  S.J.,  for  Scrip- 
ture, Copernicus  for  astronomy,  and  Accorambono 
for  medicine.  It  is  from  this  date  that  the  university 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Sapienza  (a  name  used 
previously  elsewhere,  as  at  Perugia).  In  1630  the 
professors  numbered  24;  2  of  tbeolo^,  8  of  canon  and 
civil  law,  5  of  medicine  (one  teaching  anatomv  and 
one  botany),  5  of  philosophy,  3  of  Latin,  and  1  of 
Greek  literature.  Julius  III  entrusted  the  administra- 
tion to  a  congregation  of  cardinals.  Pius  V  enlarged 
the  botanical  garaen  of  medical  herbs  previously  estab- 
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Ushed  near  the  Vatican  by  Nicholas  V,  and  allowed 
the  bodiee  of  Jews  and  condemned  infidels  to  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  anatomical  study.  He  aiao 
established  cnairs  of  Hebrew  and  mathematics.  A 
mineralogical  museum  (the  "Metalloteca",  which 
was'  after  abandoned)  was  founded  in  the  Vatican. 
Under  Gregory  XIII  adjunct  chairs  with  salary  at- 
tached were  established  for  the  young  doctors  of 
Rome,  who  might  later  become  ordinary  professors. 
In  that  and  the  following  centuries  the  professors  of 
theology  were  generally  the  prociirators  general  of 
the  vanouB  relig^us  orders.  Sixtus  V  granted  22,000 
scudi  to  extinfluish  tiie  debt  encumbenng  the  univer- 
edty.  He  ((ave  to  the  college  of  consistonal  advocates 
the  exclusive  right  of  electing  the  rector  who,  until 
then,  had  been  elected  by  the  professors  and  the 
students,  and  he  instituted  a  congregation  of  cai^ 
dinals.  "Pro  Universitate  Studii  Romani".  At  the 
end  ot  the  sixteenth  century  the  university  began  to 
decline,  especially  in  the  faculties  of  theology,  philos- 
ophy^ and  literature.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the 
formidable  concurrence  of  the  Jesuits  in  their  Col- 
legio  Romano,  where  the  flower  of  the  intellect  of 
the  Society  was  engaged  in  teaching.  Moreover, 
Plato  was  the  favoured  master  in  the  Swiensa,  while 
Aristotle  was  more  generally  followed  elsewhere. 
Among  the  distinguished  professors  in  this  century 
besides  those  already  mentioned  were  Tommaso  de 
Vio,  O.P.,  later  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Ciaetano; 
Domenioo  Jacovaczi;  Felice  Peretti  (Sixtus  V) ;  Marco 
AntoDio  Muret,  professor  of  law  and  elegant  Latinist; 
Bartolomeo  Eustacchio,  the  famous  anatomist. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  decline  was  rai>id. 
Many  of  the  professors  had  the  privilege  of  lecturing 
only  when  they  pleased;  most  of  them  were  foreignera. 
The  medical  school  alone  continued  to  prosper  owing 
to  the  labours  of  Cesalpino  and  Laneisi.  The  Ao- 
cademia  dei  lincei  promoted  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  was  honoured  by  Benedettino  Castelli, 
the  disciple  and  friend  of  Galilei,  and  Andrea  Argoli; 
later  Vito  Giordani  the  mathematician  attracted  many 
students.  Only  two  jurisconsults  of  note  are  found 
during  this  century,  Farinacci  and  Gravina.  Giuseppe 
Carpani  brought  the  students  together  at  his  home  to 
fanuliariie  them  with  the  practice  of  law.  The  most 
important  event  of  the  century  occurred  in  1660, 
under  Alexander  VII  (1655-67),  when  the  univermty 
buildings  begun  by  Alexander  VI  (1492-1503)  were 
completed.  Alexander  VII  established  moreover  the 
university  library  (the  Alexandrine  Library)  by  ob- 
tuning  from  the  Clerks  Re^ar  Minors  of  Urbania, 
whom  he  compensated  by  giving  them  permanently 
the  chur  of  ethics,  the  prmted  books  from  the  library 
of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino.  In  addition  he  foimded  six 
new  chairs,  among  which  was  that  of  controversial 
church  history,  first  filled  by  the  Portuguese  Fran- 
cesco Macedo.  Innocent  XI  erected  a  fine  anatomical 
hall.  The  most  celebrated  and  relatively  speaking 
most  frequented  schools  were  those  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  Under  Innocent  XII  a  move  was  made 
to  suppress  the  university  and  assign  the  buildings  to 
the  Piarists  for  the  free  education  of  young  boys. 
Fortunately  the  plan  was  not  only  not  executed  but 
resulted  in  a  radical  rdbrm  and  the  introduction 
(1700)  of  a  new  regime  which  benefited  in  particular 
the  faculty  of  law. 

Clement  XI  purchased  (1703)  with  his  private 
funds  some  fields  on  the  Janiculum,  where  he  estab^ 
lished  a  botanical  garden,  which  soon  became  the 
most  celebrated  in  Europe  through  the  labours  of 
the  brothers  Trionfetti.  Benedict  XIV,  who  had 
been  a  professor  and  rector  of  the  university  (1706- 
19),  promulgated  in  1744  new  regulations  concerning 
especially  the  vacations,  the  order  of  examinations, 
and  the  selection  of  professors,  which  was  to  be  by 
competitive  examination,  whereas  from  the  time  of 
Innocent  XII  they  were  ordinarily  appointed  by  the 


pope.  Another  Edict  (1748)  dealt  with  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  professors  and  established  chairs  of 
chemistry,  botany,  and  experimental  physics.  The 
following  chiuiB  were  then  in  existence:  6  of  juris* 
prudence;  6  of  medicine;  16  of  arts  ^including  theol- 
ogy). In  1778  the  sciences  were  divided  into  five 
cluses:  theology,  5  chairs;  jurisprudence,  6;  medicine, 
9;  philoswhy  and  arts,  6;  languages  (Latin,  Greek, 
Arabic,  Hebrew,  Syriac).  But  a  rector  of  that  time 
deplored  the  inertia  of  the  professors  and  the  lasinesa 
of  the  students.  Pius  VII  (1804)  founded  the  min- 
eralo^cal  and  natural  histo^  museum,  and  in  1805 
a  chwr  of  veterinary  science.  From  1809  till  1813 
the  French  system  was  in  force.  Leo  XIII  in  1824 
established  the  Congregation  of  Studies,  and  gave  it 


CoBTILa  OV  THB  SapISHSA 

control  of  the  universities  in  the  pontifical  stata. 
Many  professors  at  Rome  as  at  Bologna  had  to  resign 
their  cnairs  on  account  of  their  political  opinions, 
whibh  resulted  in  the  university  fading  to  keep  pace 
with  the  universities  in  other  states,  for  instance,  the 
chairs  of  public  and  commercial  law  were  not  foimded 
till  1848:  and  that  of  political  economy  still  later. 
Among  the  distinfpished  professors  of  tiie  eighteenth 
century  were  the  jurists,  Famano,  Renaszi  (also  the 
historian  of  the  university),  Petrocchi;  the  professors 
of  medicine,  Baglivi.  Tossi,  Pascoli;  the  mathema- 
tician, Quartaroni;  the  Syrian  scholar,  Assemani;  and 
Mcnzuu  and  Fontanini  the  litterateurs;  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  Abbate  Tortoiini  and  Chelini. 
mathematicians.  In  1870  there  were  6  professors  oi 
theology,  8  of  law,  2  of  notarial  art,  13  of  medicine, 
4  of  pharmacy,  11  of  surgery,  3  of  veterinaiy  saence. 
15  or  philosopny  and  mathematics,  8  of  ItaliaA  and 
classic^  philology,  and  4  of  Oriental  languages.  Under 
the  new  Government  all  the  professors  who  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  were  cfismissed,  among 
those  refusing  being  the  entire  theolo^cal  staff. 
These  alone  Uien  formed  the  pontifical  univermty, 
which  came  to  an  end  in  1876. 

The  university  is  now  under  the  control  of  die 
Italian  Government  and  is  cidled  tiie  Royal  IStaw- 
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rity.  Its  present  state  ia  as  follows:  philosophy  and 
letters,  chairs  ordinary,  23,  ^pctraordinary,  3;  tutors, 
13;  physics  and  maUiematics,  chairs  ordinary,  23, 
extraordinary,  7;  tutors,  16;  law,  chairs  ordinary, 
16;  tutors,  8;  medicine,  chairs  ordinary,  20.  extraoi^ 
diniary,  2;  tutors,  15;  philosophy  and  letters, 
professors,  33;  dooent8,33;  physios  and  mathematics, 
ivofessors,  34  (with  4  aasistantB);  dooents,  41;  law 
professors,  17;  dooents,  36;  medidne,  profeeBors,  35; 
dooents,  98.  Amiezed  to  the  university  are  sehoob 
of  philosophy,  literature,  and  natuial  science,  ar- 
ohsology,  medieval  and  modem  art,  Oriental  lan- 
guages, pharmacy,  and  applied  engineering.  There 
are  also  institutes  of  pedagogy,  chemistry,  physics, 
mineralogy,  zoology,  botany,  anatomy,  antfafopology, 
SBoIogy,  physiology,  the  astronomical  observatory 
of  the  C&mpidoguo,  many  medical  institutes  axA 
clinics,  and  finaUy  the  Alexandrine  libnuy.  The 
number  of  students  in  1909-10  was  3686.  Owing  to 
the  growth  of  the  university  after  1870,  the  builmng 
of  the  Sapienxa  was  insufficient,  consequently  the 
schools  of  phjrsical  and  natural  sciences  had  to  be 
located  elsewhere. 

See  the  ilnntiarto  <l<Qa  Rule  Unittraili  dtoK  ttudi  di  Roma 
(1870-71  to  1900-10);  Rsnaxci,  Staria  deW  VnitertM  <M» 
Sludi  di  Roma  (Rome,  1803-6);  Carata.,  D*  Oymmuio  Romano 
•tiMfiM  pnfuuiribut  ab  Urbe  eondila  (Rome,  1751);  OsimruD, 
Aw  VnmmUtm  in  MiUMter;  I  (Berlin,  1885);  Rdatione  t 
MtWe  tntonio  oUs  Bitgia  VninrtilA  di  Roma  (Rome,  1873) ; 

U.  Benioni. 

Bomero,  Juan,  missionary  and  Indian  linguist,  b. 
in  die  vil^ge  of  Machena,  Andalusia,  Spain,  1559: 
d.  at  Santiago,  Chile,  31  March,  1630.  He  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1580,  was  assigned  to  the  South 
American  mission  in  1588,  and  arrived  in  Peru  in 
January,  1590,  to  take  up  his  work  among  the  Indians. 
From  1593  to  1598  he  was  superior  of  the  taissions  of 
Tucuman,  the  missionary  centre  for  the  wild  tribes 
of  what  is  now  northern  Argentina.  After  a  term  as 
procurator  in  Rome,  he  returned  to  South  America  in 
1610  and  was  successively  superior  of  the  Jesuit  coU^ 
at  Buenos  Aires,  rector  of  tne  colleges  of  Santiago  del 
Estero,  Argentina,  tad  Santiago,  Chile,  and  first  vice- 
provincial  of  Chue.  In  his  long  service  of  nearly 
forty  years  as  active  or  directing  missionary  Father 
Romero  acquired  a  more  or  less  fluent  knowledge  of 
several  Indian  languages,  particularly  of  the  Guaranl 
(q.  V.)  of  Paraguay,  on  which  he  was  an  authority. 
He  was  also  uie  author  of  numerous  letters  and 
shorter  papers  and  of  an  important  manuscript  Work, 
"De  Pnedestinatione." 

SoHHUToaBU  BtNioMc,  -  .  

Piria,  1866),  Ubliocr.  vii;  iketeh  in  Loiaho,  Hittoria  d»  la  Com- 
iad»  J— it  d»  la  ftonnaa  dot  Puraguau  (2  vole.,  Madrid, 

Jambs  Moonst. 


SouaBTOOBi-  BMiolhtqut  dtia  C.dt  J.,  pt.  I  (Bnuiels  and 
■aria,  1866),  Ubliocr.  vii;  aketeh  in  Loiaho,  Ht 
votUa  d» 
17S4-fi). 

Bomuald,  Saint,  b.  at  Ravenna,  probably  about 
960;  d.  at  Val-di-Castro,  19  June,  1027.  St.  Peter 
Damian,  his  first  biographer,  and  almost  all  the 
Camaldoleee  writers  assert  that  St.  Romuald's  age  at 
his  death  was  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  that 
Uierefore  he  was  bom  about  907.  This  is  disputed  by 
most  modem  writers.  Such  a  date  not  only  results  in 
a  series  of  improbabilities  with  regard  to  events  in  the 
saint's  life,  but  is  also  irreconcilable  with  known  dates, 
and  probably  was  determined  from  some  mistaken  in- 
ference by  St.  Peter  Damian  In  his  youth  Romuald 
indulged  in  the  usual  thoughtless  and  even  vicious 
life  of  the  tenth-centuiy  noble,  yet  felt  greatly  drawn 
to  the  eremetical  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  stmck 
with  horror  because  his  father  had  killed  an  enemy  in  a 
duel,  he  fled  to  the  Abbey  of  San  ApoIlinare-in-Classe 
and  after  some  hesitation  entered  rdigion.  San 
Apollinare  had  recently  been  reformed  by  St.  Maieul 
of  Cluny,  but  still  was  not  strict  enou^  m  its  observ- 
ance to  satisfy  Romuald.  His  injudicious  correction 
of  the  less  smIous  aroused  such  enmity  against  him 
that  he  applied  for,  and  was  readily  grantra,  permis- 
sion to  retire  to  Venice,  where  he  placed  himself  under 


the  direction  of  a  hermit  named  Marinus  and  lived  a 
life  of  extraordinary  severity.  About  978,  Pietro 
Orseolo  I,  Doge  of  Venice,  who  had  obtained  his  office 
by  acquiescence  in  the  murder  of  his  predecessor, 
benn  to  suffer  remorse  for  his  crime.  On  the  advice 
of  Guarinus.  Abbot  of  San  Miguel-de-Cuxa,  in  Cata- 
lonia, and  01  Marinus  and  Romuald,  he  abandoned  his 
office  and  relations,  and  fled  to  Cuxa,  where  he  took 
the  habit  of  St.  Benedict,  while  Romuald  and  Marinus 
erected  a  hermitage  close  to  the  monastery.  For  five 
years  the  saint  lived  a  life  of  great  austerity,  gather- 
mg  round  him  a  band  of  disciples.  Then,  hearing  that 
his  father,  Sergius,  who  had  be- 
come a  monk,  was  tormented 
with  doubts  as  to  his  vocation, 
he  returned  in  haste  to  Italy, 
subjected  Sergius  to  severe  di»- 
ciplme,  and  so  resolved  his 
doubts.  For  the  next  thirty  years 
St.  Romuald  seems  to  have 
wandered  about  Italy,  founding 
many  monasteries  and  hermi- 
tages. For  some  time  he  made 
Pereum  his  favourite  resting 

Slace.  In  1005  he  went  to  Vid- 
i-Castro  for  about  two  years, 
and  left  it,  prophesying  that  he 
would  return  to  die  there  atone 
and  unaided.  Again  he  wan- 
dered about  ItaJy:  then  at- 
tempted to  go  to  Hungary,  but 
was  prevented  by  persistent  ill- 
°ness.  In  1012  he  appeared  at 
Vallombrosa.  whence  ne  moved 
into  the  Diocese  of  Areszo. 
Here,_  according  to  the  legend,  a 
certain  Maldolus,  who  had  seen 
a  vision  of  monks  in  white  gar^ 
ments  ascending  into  Heaven, 
gave  him  some  land,  afterwards  „  „  „ 

known  as  the  Campui  MaUoli,  T^^l^^-^tl!^!^ 
OT  Camaldoli.  St.  Romuald  built  bia,  Catbedral  of  San- 
on  this  land  five  cells  for  hermits,  aepoloro 
which,  with  the  monastery  at  Fontebuono,  built  two 
years  later,  became  the  famous  motheivhouse  of  the 
Camaldoleee  Order  (q.  v.).  In  1013  he  retired  to 
Monte-Sitria.  In  1021  he  went  to  Bifolco.  Five 
years  later  he  returned  to  Val-di-Castro  where  he 
died,  as  he  had  prophesied,  alone  in  his  cell.  Many 
miracles  were  wrot^t  at  his  tomb,  over  which  an 
altar  was  allowed  to  be  erected  in  1032.  In  1466 
his  body  was  found  still  incorrupt;  it  was  translated 
to  Fabriano  in  1481.  In  1695  Clement  VII  fixed  his 
feast  on  7  Feb.,  the  day  of  the  translation  of  his  relics, 
and  extended  its  celebration  to  the  whole  Church. 
He  is  represented  in  art  pointing  to  a  ladder  on  which 
are  monks  ascending  to  Heaven. 

Ada  SS.,  Feb..  II  rVenioe,  1736),  101-46;  CavtaAisa,  Hiitoriii 
dt  S.  Ramtaldo  (Madrid,  1567);  Coujna,  Vila  di  S.  Romualdo 
(Bologna,  1748);  Qbahdo,  Diuertationn  CamalduUntm  (Lueoa, 
1707),  II,  1-144;  III,  1-160;  Mabillon,  Ada  SS.  0.  S.  B.,  aae. 
VI,  par.  I  (Vanioe,  1733),  246-78;  MrrrABCLU  and  Cootadomi, 
Annaltt  CamaUtdent*;  I  (Venice,  1755);  St.  PtUr  Damian  in 
P.  L.,  CXUV  (Pari*,  1867).  953-1008:  TucHAtnt,  Vie  do  Saint 
RomyaU  (Amioia,  1879);  WAin  in  Pum,  lion.  Oerm.  BitU 
Smpt.,  IV  (Hanonr,  1841),  846-7. 

Lbsub  A.  Sr.  L.  Toks. 


Bomuliu  Auguatulus,  deposed  in  the  year  476, 
the  last  emperor  of  the  Westem  Roman  Empire. 
His  reign  was  purely  nominal.  After  the  mmder 
{A  Valentinian  III  (456)  the  Theododan  dynasty 
was  extinct  in  Westem  Europe  and  the  Suevian 
Ricimer,  a  grandson  of  WalBa,  a  king  of  the  West 
Goths,  governed  the  Westem  Empire  for  nxteen 
ycATs  as  its  real  ruler.  like  Stilicho  and  Aetius  he 
nused  five  shadowy  emperors  to  the  throne  and  thm 
deposed  them,  partly  in  agreement  with  (he  Eastern 
Empire.  After  his  death  in  472  his  nephew  Gun- 
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dobad  Buooeeded.  At  Ravenna  Qundobad  appointed 
the  soldier  Glycerius  as  eamtaot,  but  Leo,  the  Eastern 
Roman  E^mperor,  chose  Julius  Nepos.  a  relative  of 
Empresa  Verina,  who  had  succeeded  his  unde  Mar- 
eellmus  as  Governor  of  Dalmatia.  Nepos  advanced 
with  the  fleet  to  Ravenna  and  f caroea  Glyoerius  to 
become  Bishop  of  Salona.  Leo's  successor,  Zeno 
the  Isaurian,  withdrew  the  fleet  which  Nepos  had  had, 
and  thus  the  latter  was  forced  to  depend  upon  his 
own  resources,  while  the  turmoil  in  Rome  and  Gaul 
constantly  increased.  Nepoe  ^>pointed  Orestes 
"magister  militum"  and  made  mm  a  patridan. 
Orestes  had  been  minister  of  Attila,  after  whose 
death  he  had  come  to  Rome.  Nepos  commissioned 
Orertes  to  advance  into  Gaul  to  restore  order  with 
the  troops  still  available.  Orestes  howevo'  prevailed 
upon  the  mercenaries  to  inarch  against  Ravenna  in- 
stead of  going  to  Gaul.  Nepos  flea  to  Dalmatia  while 
Orestes  entered  Ravenna  on  28  August,  475. 

Orates  tJlowed  two  months  to  pass  without  ap- 
pointing  a  new  emperor,  and  the  troops  growing  im- 
patient proclaimed  his  son.  On  a«M»unt  of  the  Boy's 
youth  (be  was  only  thirteen  years  old)  he  was  called 
Augustulus.  the  little  emperor.  The  administration 
was  canied  on  cautiously  and  shrewdly  by  Orestes. 
He  obtained  the  recognition  of  his  son  by  the  emperor 
of  the  Eastern  Elmpire,  made  treaties  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Italy  with  the  German  princes  in  Afripa,  Gaul, 
and  Spun,  and  thus  gained  a  few  years  <A  peace  for 
the  countary.  However,  the  German  warriora  in  his 
army,  who  had  driven  out  the  Elnqieror  Nepos  in  the 
belia  that  they  would  receive  grants  of  land,  now 
demanded  a  thud  of  the  territmy  of  Italy,  according 
to  the  custom  existing  in  the  Roman  army.  When 
Orestes  refused  the  troops  mutinied  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Skyrian  Odoacer.  Orestes  advanced 
against  them,  but  was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  Pavia, 
which  city  was  stormed  by  Odoacer;  Orestes  was 
taken  prisoner  and  beheaded  at  Piacensa  in  476. 
Odoacer  was  proclaimed  Idng  by  his  troops  and 
marched  aniinst  Ravenna  where  Romulus  waited 
in  fear.  Oidoacer  siuired  his  life,  gave  him  a  year's 
income,  and  sent  nim  with  his  relatives  to  Cupe 
Misenum  opposite  Biua.  Odoacer  now  rdgned  as 
first  lUng  of  Italy,  while  three  deposed  emperors 
dragged  out  inglorious  and  powerless  lives:  Romulus 
Augustulus  in  private  life  on  his  estate  in  Campania, 
Glycerius  as  Bishop  <A  Salona,  and  Julius  Nepos  as 
conunander  in  Dalmatia.  The  Roman  Empire  of 
the  West  had  ceased,  and  the  conception  of  imperial 
power  was  henceforth  excluavely  connected  witn  the 
person  of  the  Eastern  emperor. 

NmacH,  Deultelu  QcMck.,  I;  von  Rankc,  WiltfachidUe, 
IV;  PmLacaifTER,  Thtadariek  <br  Omu  in  Wtugach.  in 
KankUrbildtm  (Mainx,  1910). 

Karl  Hokber. 

Bonan,  Saint. — ^There  are  twelve  Irish  saints 
bearing  the  name  of  Ronan  commemorated  in  the 
"Martyrology  of  Donegal":  of  these  the  most 
celebrated  are:  St.  Ronan  ot  Ulster,  brother  of  St. 
Camech,  and  grandson  of  Loam.  d.  11  January,  536; 
St.  Ronan,  son  of  Berach,  a  aisciple  of  the  great 
St.  Fechin  of  Fore.  He  became  first  Abbot  of  Drum- 
shallon,  and  d.  18  November,  665.  St.  Ronan 
Fionn  ia  honoured  as  patron  of  Lan  Ronan 
(Kelminiog)  in  Iveagh.  His  feast  is  celebrated  on  22 
May,  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  St.  Ronan  of 
lona  is  explicitly  referred  to  by  St.  Bede  as  one  of  the 
protagonists  of  the  Roman  custom  of  celebrating 
Easter  as  against  the  Irish  tradition,  and  he  had  a 
warm  controversy  on  the  subiect  with  his  country- 
man St.  Finan,  Bishop  of  Lindisfame,  in  660.  This 
controversy  was  endol  at  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  in 
664,  when  St.  Ronan's  views  were  upheld.  St. 
Ronan  of  Lismore  was  a  distinguished  successor  of 
St.  Carthage,  and  several  Munster  churches  were 
built  in  Us  acmour.  His  feast  is  celebrated  on  9 


February,  763.  Another  saint  of  this  name  is  best 
known  by  the  ruined  ehurch  of  Kilronan,  Co.  Ros- 
common, where  Turlogh  O'Carolan  and  Bishop 
O'Rourke  are  buried. 

Atia  S3.;  Couiui,  Acta  SaiuL  Hib.  (Louvain,  1615) ;  Lawioam, 
Bed.  Uitl.  <a  Mand  (OubHo,  1820);  0'Hanuu(,  Livn  Uu 
/rwA  SaiaU  (Dublia,  ■.  d.). 

W.  H.  Graitan-Flood. 

Boniwd,  PiBRRB  DE,  French  poet,  b.  2  (or  11) 
Sept.,  1524,  at  the  Chftteau  de  la  Poissonni^,  near 
Vend6me;  d.  27  Dec.,  15S5,  at  the  prioiy  of  Saint- 
Cosme-en  I'lsle,  near  Tours.  He  was  first  educated 
at  home  by  a  private  tutw,  and  at  the  age  of  nine 
was  sent  to  the  College  of  Navarre,  in  Pans.  Hav- 
ing teft  ttie  college  before  graduating  he  was  i»- 
pomted  page  to  the  Duke  of  (>16an8,  son  of  CVandsI, 
and  soon  uterwards  to  James  V,  King  of  Scotland. 
After  a  sojourn  of  three  years  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, during  which  he  became  thoroughly  proficient 
in  the  Kngliiih  language,  he  travelled  in  Germany, 
Piedmont,  and  other  countries.  In  1541,  being 
afliicted  with  an  in- 
curable deafness,  he 
retired  from  pub- 
lic life  and  for  seven 
years  devoted  his 
entire  time  to  study. 
He  studied  Greek 
under  the  famous 
scholar  Dorat,  at 
the  Colltee  de  Co- 
queret.  His  anM- 
tion  was  to  find  new 
paths  for  French 
poetry,  and  he  was 
soon  recognised  as 
the  "Prince  of 
Poets",  a  title  he 
merited  by  his 
"Odes"  (1560), 
"Amours  de  Cas- 
sandre",  etc.  He 
was  a  great  favour- 
ite with  Charles  IX; 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  sent  him  a  diamond; 
Mary  Stuart  found  relief  in  her  imprisonment  in 
reading  his  poems;  the  City  of  Toulouse  presented  him 
with  a  solid  silver  Minervaj  and  the  literacy  men  of 
that  time  acknowledged  him  as  their  leader.  His 
last  ten  years  were  saddened  by  ill-health.  He  re- 
tired to  Croix-Val-en-VendAmoM,  in  the  forest  of  Gas- 
tine,  and  then  to  the  primy  of  SainfrOoem&cn  I'lrie, 
where  he  died.  The  works  of  Ronsard  are  numerous 
and  their  chronology  is  vei^  intricate.  In  twenty- 
four  years  (1560-84)  six  editions  of  his  works  were 
published,  and  the  number  of  occasional  pieces  is 
alnKwt  incalculable.  The  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant: "Les  Amours  de  Cassandre"  (2  books  of 
sonnets,  Paris,  1550),  "Odes"  (5  books,  Paris,  1551- 
1552),  "Le  bocage  royal"  (Paris,  1554),  "LesHymnes" 
(2  books,  Paris,  1556),  "Podmes"  (2  books,  Paris, 
1560-73),  "  Discours  sur  les  mis^res  du  temps"  (1560), 
"La  Franciade"  (Paris,  1572).  His  influence  and  his 
reforms  were  far^vaching.  He  enridied  the  French 
vocabulary  with  a  multitude  of  words  borrowed  not 
only  from  Greek  and  Latin,  but  from  the  old  romance 
dialects  as  well  as  from  the  technical  languages  of 
trades,  sports,  and  sciences.  His  many  rules  oon- 
ceniinK  verse-miJdng  were  as  influential  as  numer- 
ous. He  invented  a  large  variety  of  metres,  adopted 
the  regular  intertwining  of  masculine  and  feminine, 
rhymes,  proscribed  the  hiatus,  and  introduced  har- 
mony in  French  verse.  He  was  perhaps  the  great- 
est 'fVench  lyrical  poet  prior  to  the  nineteenUi 
century.  His  themes  are  as  varied  as  their  forms, 
simple  and  sublime,  ironical  and  tender,  solonn  ana 
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Bnm,  La  fie  d$  Pirn  i»  Bontard  (Paris,  1586),  n-edited, 
with  notea  and  oommentuuslnr  IiAmiOKiBii  (Paris,  1910) ;  Brcnb- 
TltRB,  Hitt.  dt  la  tiU.  da—.,  I  (Paris,  1B08);  LAnHONim,  L'cnan 
i»  Rmmd  (Paris,  1910),  wbion  woik  contains  a  full  and  complete 
bibliograpby. 

Louis  N.  Delamabrb. 

Bood  (Anglo-Saxon  Rod,  or  Rode,  "cross"),  a 
term,  often  used  to  signify  the  True  Cross_  itself, 
whicn,  with  the  prefix  Holy,  occurs  as  the  dedication 
of  some  churches — e.  g.  Holyrood  Abbey,  in  Scot- 
land. But  more  generally  it  means  a  large  crucifix, 
with  statues  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  John,  usually 
placed  over  the  entrance  to  the  choir  in  medieval 
churches.  These  roods  were  frequently  very  large, 
so  as  to  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  church,  and  were 


Rood  Lorr  in  the  CHtnicH  or  Sr-EnsmtB,  Pabib 


placed  either  on  a  gallery,  or  screen,  or  on  a  beam 
spanning  the  chancel  arch.  Roods  are  also  occasion- 
ally found  sculptured  outside  churches,  as  at  Sher- 
borne and  Romsey,  and  on  churchyard  and  wayside 
crosses.  As  to  the  antiquity  of  the  rood  in  the  church, 
there  is  no  certain  evidence.  The  silver  crucifix 
set  up  in  the  middle  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  by  Leo 
III,  in  795,  is  sometimes  claimed  as  an  early  example, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  this  was  a  rood 
in  the  medieval  sense.  By  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century,  however,  the  i^reat  rood  or  crucifix 
had  become  a  common  feature  m  almost  every  church 
of  Western  Christendom,  and  the  addition  of  the 
figures  of  Sts.  Mary  and  John,  in  allusion  to  John, 
xix,  25,  came  in  about  the  fifteenth.  Numerous  ex- 
amples still  remain,  both  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
They  were  usually  of  wood,  richly  carved,  painted  or 
gilded,  with  foliated  or  crocketed  sides,  and  with 
the  arms  of  the  cross  terminating  either  in  fleurs-de- 
lys  or  in  emblazoned  medallions  of  the  symbols  of 
the  four  evangelists. 

Rood-lights  were  kept  ^burning  before  the  rood 
in  medieval  times,  consisting  either  of  a  wick  and  oil 
in  a  cresset,  or  rood-bowl,  or  of  a  taper  on  a  pricket 
in  the  centre  of  a  mortar  of  brass,  lattem,  or  copper. 
Duiing  the  whole  of  Lent,  except  at  the  procession  of 
Palm  Sunday,  the  Rood  was  covered  with  a  veil 
(jrood-doth),  which  in  Engkou}  wm  ^tb«r  violet  or 


black,  and  often  was  marked  with  a  white  croflS. 
When  the  rood  was  exceptionally  large  or  heavy,  its 
weight  was  sometimes  taken  partly  by  wrougbt- 
iron  rood-chains  depending  from  the  chancel  arch, 
which  were  generally  of  elaborate  design;  the  staples 
to  which  they  were  fixed  may  still  be  seen  in  some 
churches  from  which  the  rood  itself  has  been  removed 
— e.  at  Chillompton,  En^and.  The  rood,  however, 
striking  and  prominent  aa  it  was  intended  to  be,  was 
often  ecliMed  by  the  rood-screen  over  which  it  was 
placed.  The  precise  origin  of  the  screen  and  its 
connexion  with  the  rood  b  somewhat  obscure,  and  ap- 
parently varied  in  different  churches.  The  custom 
of  screening  off  the  altar  is  very  ancient,  and 
emphasizing,  as  it  did,  the  air  of  mystery  surrounding 
the  place  of  sacrifice,  was  possibly  a  survival  of 
Judaism;  but  the  placing  of  a  screen,  more  or  less 
solid,  between  the  chancel  and  nave — i.  e.  between 
clernr  and  people — must  have  originated  from  prac- 
tical rather  than  from  symbolic  reasons,  and  was 
probably  an  attempt  to  secure  privacy  and  com- 
fort for  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  choir,  more 
especially  at  times  when  there  was  no  congregation 
present.  This  was  certainly  the  case  with  the  heavy 
closed  screens,  usually  of  stone,  in  the  large  conventual 
and  collegiate  churches,  where  the  long  night  offices 
would  have  been  impossible  in  winter  without  some 
such  protection. 

()ver  such  screens  was  ^  loft  or  gallery  (rood-loft), 
which,  according  to  some  authontiee,  was  used  for 
the  reading  of  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  certain  lec- 
tions, the  pastorals  of  bishops,  the  Acts  of  councils, 
and  other  like  purposes.  The  episcopal  benediction 
was  also  sometimes  pronounced,  ana  penitents  ab- 
solved, from  the  loft,  and  in  some  churches  of  France 
the  paschal  candle  stood  there.  The  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment was  exposed  on  the  loft  in  Lyons  cathedral  and, 
according  to  De  Molton,  similarly  also  at  Rouen  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  loft  likewise  frequently 
provided  convenient  accommodation  for  the  organs 
and  singers.  In  large  monastic  churches  it  was 
called  the  ptdpitum  and  was  separate  from  the  rood- 
screen  supporting  the  rood,  the  latter  being  placed 
westward  of  the  pulpitum;  but  in  secular  cathedrals 
and  parish  churches  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
usually  a  separate  rood-screen,  the  rood,  in  such 
cases,  being  either  on  or  over  the  pulpitum  itself. 
In  France  the  rood-loft  was  called  the  jtibi,  which 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  used  liturgically  for  the 
reading  of  lessons  and  the  like.  A  gallery  or  loft 
corresponding  to  the  medieval  jubi  was  not  unknown 
in  the  early  Church,  but  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  to  show  that  it  was  surmounted  by  a  rood. 
Thiers,  taking  Sens  cathedral  as  his  example,  suggests 
that  the  loft  began  merely  as  a  sort  of  bridge 
connecting  the  two  amboe  on  either  side  of  the 
chancel  arch,  and  that  it  was  gradually  made* more 

?iacious  as  it  proved  useful  for  other  purposes, 
his  could  only  have  been  so,  however,  in  the 
smaller  churches  where  there  was  no  pulpitum, 
unless  perhaps  it  was  itself  the  origin  of  the 
pulpitum. 

In  smaller  parish  churches  it  seems  probable  that 
the  loft  was  originally  only  a  convenience  for  reach- 
ing the  rood-Iignts,  and  that  its  obvious  suitability 
for  other  uses  caused  its  enlargement  and  elaboration. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  stated  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty.^  Many  of  these  medieval  screens,  both  with 
and  without  lofts,  remain  to  the  present  day,  in 
spite  of  the  iconoclasm  of  the  Reformation  period. 
Notable  screens  that  may  be  mentioned  as  typical 
examples  are  at  Cawston,  Ranworth,  Southwold, 
Dunster,  and  Staverton  m  England;  at  Troyes, 
Albi,  St-Fiacre-le-Faouet,  and  St-Etienne-du-Mont, 
Paris,  in  Fiance;  at  Louvain  and  Dixmude  in  Bel- 
gium; at  Lubeck  in  Germany.  Some  are  constructed 
of  8t<»«,  and  some  of  the  later  ones  of  metal-work. 
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but  they  are  mostly  of  wood  and  usoall^r  oonsist  of 
close  panelling  below — often  decorated  with  painted 
figures  of  saintsT— and  open  screenwoifc  above, 
supporting  tracery  and  ricnly  carved  oomioes  ana 
crestings.  In  England  they  were  generally  lavishly 
coloured  and  gilded.  In  some  instances  th^  ex- 
tend across  the  aisles  of  the  church  as  weU.  In  Eng- 
land, also,  the  rood  frequently  stood  not  on  or  near 
the  screen  and  loft,  but  on  a  separate  transverse  beam 
called  the  rood-beam,  which  was  similarly  carved 
and  gilded.  There  were  sometimes  other  bea|ms  also, 
besides  that  supporting  the  rood,  like  those  at  St. 
David's,  between  the  choir  and  sanctuary,  and  Lincoln 
beyond  the  high  altar,  on  which  stood  lights  and 
rehquaries.  Corbels,  or  stone  brackets  in  Rnpliwh 
chiuvhes — e.  g.,  Worcester  cathedral — often  indicate 
the  position  of  the  rood-beam  before  its  removal  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Leading  up'to  the  rood-loft  were 
the  rood-stairs,  many  of  which  still  remain  even  where 
the  loft  itself  has  been  destroyed.  lu  England  these 
stairs  were  generally  enclosed  in  the  wall  separating 
chancel  from  nave,  but  in  other  ootmtries  they  often 
constituted  an  architectural  feature  with  elaborate 
tracei^,  as  at  Rouen  (since  destroyed),  Strasburg, 
St-Etienne-du-Mont,  and  La  Madeleine  at  Troyes. 

In  churches  where  there  were  both  milpitum  and 
rood-screen  the  latter  usually  had  two  doors,  and  be- 
tween them  was  placed,  on  the  western  side,  the  rood- 
altar,  which,  in  monastic  churches,  often  sorved  as  the 
parish  altar,  the  parishioners  being  accommodate*^  in 
the  nave.  This  was  the  case  in  almoM  all  l^e  monastic 
cathedrals  and  greater  abbeys  of  Bkigland,  and  the 
altar,  being  immediately  imder  the  great  rood,  was 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross,  except  at  Durham, 
where  it  was  called  the  Jesus  altar,  and  at  St.  Albans, 
where  the  dedication  was  to  St.  Cuthbert.  The  latter 
still  remains  in  situ  as  the  parish  altar.  In  Monster 
cathedral  and  at  LQbeck,  in  the  hospital  church,  there 
were  three  altars,  with  the  two  doors  of  the  screen 
between  them.  In  smaller  churches,  with  no  separate 
pulpitum,  but  only  a  rood-screen  with  a  central  door- 
way, there  was  usually  an  altar  on  either  side  of  the 
door,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  can  strictly  be 
termed  rood-altars.  It  seems  probable  that  in  some 
cases  the  rood-altar  was  on  the  loft  itself,  insteiul  of 
beneath — e.  g.,  at  Lichfield,  Lyons,  and  8t-Maurice, 
Vienne.  In  some  old  lofts  drains  have  been  found 
which  may  possibly  be  the  remains  of  the  piscinas  for 
such  altars.  The  daily  parish  Mass  said  at  the  altar 
on  or  under  the  rood-screen,  was  called  the  rood  Mass, 
though  occasionally  this  term  is  used  to  signifv  merely 
the  Massof  oneorother  of  the  feasts  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

A  few  other  terms  used  in  connexion  with  the  rood 
may  here  be  briefly  explained.  The  rood-arch  was 
the  arch  separating  chancel  from  nave,  under  which 
the  rood  and  rood-screen  were  usually  situated.  A 
rood-door  was  either  the  central  door  of  a  rood-screen 
or  one  of  the  two  doors  on  either  side  of  the  rood- 
altar.  Rood-gallery  was  another  term  for  rood-loft. 
The  rood-gap  was  the  space  under  the  chancel  arch, 
partially  occupied  by  the  rood.  The  rood-saints  were 
the  figures  of  Sts.  NIary  and  Joh^  on  either  side  of  the 
rood;  rood-steps,  the  steps  leadmg  up  from  the  nave 
into  the  chancel,  under  or  imm^iately  before  the 
rood-screen.  Rpod-eteeple,  or  roed-tower,  was  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  central  tower  of  a  church  at 
the  intersection  of  nave  and  chancel  with  the  tran- 
septs, as  at  Durham,  Notre-Dame,  Paris,  and  Lincoln. 
At  the  last-named  place  the  name  has  smce  been  cor- 
rupted into  "Broad  Tower." 

FuoiN,  TreaUu  on  Chaneel  Sereetu  and  Roodloftt  (London, 
1851);  Walcott,  Saered  Archaoloov  (London,- 1868) ;  ABMnBLD, 
in  Diet,  of  Chrutian  Antiquitia,  s.  v.  Rood  (London,  1880); 
Bond,  Sereem  and  OalterUt  in  fnfflt'iA  Churehu  (London,  1908) ; 
Tr»m,  TmiU  rar  lu  jubit  (Paru,  1888).  Also  numeroua  papsn 
mnd  artioles  in  Tranmctiom  of  ths  vsrioua  English  Arctusoiogical 
Societies.  A  list  of  the  chief  of  these  is  given  in  Boms,  op.  cit. 
•upim. 

G.  Ctfbiam  Albion. 


Soomf  ,  John.  See  Good  Hops,  Wterrmas  Viol- 

BIATB  OF  TBI  CAm  OF. 

Boothaan,  Jobanm  Vmurr,  twenty-first  General 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  b.  at  Amsterdam,  23  Novem- 
het,  1785;  d.  at  Rome,  8  May,  1853.  Originally 
Protestant,  the  Rootibaan  family  emigrated  from 
Frankfort  to  Amsterdam,  where  it  became  CathoUc. 
Johann  Philipp,  the  youngest  of  three  brothers,  was 
on  account  of  his  special  talent  destined  for  study, 
and,  before  he  was  sizteen,  graduated  from  the  gjrm- 
nasium  of  his  native  town.  Thence  passing  to  Uie 
tdketutwn  Uluttre  Qiigh  school),  he  continued  for 
four  years  his  dassieal  stucUes  imder  the  celebrated 
Professor  Jakob  van  Lennep  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. Confronted  with  the  necessity  of  choosing 
his  vocation,  he  determined  to  join  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  which  still  survived  in  White  Russia  and  had 
bem  officiallv  reoo^msed  by  Pius  VII.  In  1804  he 
set  out  for  the  novitiate  in  DQnaburg;  the  descrip- 
tions of  his  month's  jouraoy  thither  are  very  interest- 
ing. On  tiie  conclusion  ot  his  novitiate,  he  was,  on 
account  of  his  great  knowledge  of  the  classics,  ap- 
pointed teacher  at  the  Jesuit  gymnasium  at  DQna- 
Durg  (1806-9),  and  completely  satisfied  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  superiors.  He  nad  already  mastered 
Polish:  as  a  native  of  Holland,  he  naturally  spoke 
also  Irench,  while  the  two  classical  languages  and 
Hebrew  were  among  his  favourite  studies.  He  sub- 
sequently b^an  the  hifdier  study  of  philosophy  and 
theology  at  Folotdc,  and  in  1812  was  ordained  priest. 
The  following  four  years  were  spent  as  prafeasor  of 
rhetoric  at  Pusza — this  was  the  stormy  era  of  the 
fVanoo-Russian  War.  The  joyous  incident  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  by  Pius  VII  iJso 
belongs  to  this  period  (1814).  The  other  four  years 
which  preceded  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Russia  (1820)  were  passed  by  Roothaan  partly  as 
teacher  and  partly  in  pastoral  duties  in  Oru.  Dur- 
ing Uiis  interval  he  took  the  final  solemn'  vows,  and 
could  thus  enter  courageously  on  his  journey  into 
exile.  This  journey  lasted  three  months,  and  ended 
in  Brieg  (Canton  of  Wallis,  Switzerland).  Here  he 
again  taught  rhetoric  for  three  years,  beaideB  taking 
sealous  part  in  popular  missions.  Hie  thrice  accom- 
panied, on  his  tour  of  visitation,  the  provincial  of  the 
vice-province  of  Switierland,  to  which  also  belonged 
the  jMuit  houses  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land, and  learned  the  concutions  from  personal 
examination.  He  was  able,  after  a  seventeen' years' 
absence,  to  revisit  his  kindred  at  Amsterdam.  Rbot- 
haan's  subseauent  appointment  to  the  rectonhip 
of  the  newly-founded  college  at  Turin  brought  him 
to  his  real  life's  task.  On  the  death  of  A.  Fortis. 
General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Roothaan  was  named 
his  successor 

His  labours  as  General  were  most  fruitful  in  eveiy 
donudn  for  the  newly-restored  order.  His  first  care 
was  for  the  preservation  and  strengthening  of  the 
internal  spirit  of  the  Society.  To  this  object  he 
devoted  tune  of  his  eleven  general  letters.  Of  still 
greater  fundamental  importance  than  these  vduable 
encyclicals  were  his  labours  on  the  new  edition  of  the 
Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  according  to  the  original 
text;  this  edition  ne  provided  with  an  introducUon 
and  explanatory  notes.  The  enli^tened  and  re- 
newed use  of  this  precious  work  is  his  chief  ser- 
vice, which  alone  must  have  rendered  his  name  im- 
mortal in  the  Society.  He  also  displayed  great  seal 
in  raising  the  standard  of  studies;  having  himself 
enjoyed  such  a  splendid  classical  raucation,  he  was 
able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  classics  for  a 
mental  training.  After  careful  investigation  and 
counsel,  he  published  in  1832  the  Revised  Order  of 
Studies^excellently  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the 
time.  Having  thus  provided  for  their  spiritual  and 
intellectual  armour,  he  was  also  able  to  open  up  the 
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richest  fields  for  the  activity  of  his  brethren  in  the 
Society,  nameljr  the  home  and  foreign  missions. 
During  his  administration,  the  order  increased  two- 
fold in  the  number  of  its  members  (5000)  and  in  its 
apostolic  activity,  although  it  had  meanwhile  to 
suffer  banishment  and  persecution  in  niany  places, 
especially  in  the  year  of  revolution,  1848.  The  Gen- 
eral himself  had  to  quit  Rome  for  two  years.  On  his 
return  his  health  was  broken,  his  strength  began  to 
fail,  and  fits  of  weakness  announced  his  approaching 
end.  The  characteristics  of  Roothaao  are  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  which  he  himself  declared  the 
principle  of  his  administration:  "fortiter  et  suaviter". 
The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  his  bio- 
grapher: "Impetuous  by  nature,  he  governed  all 
passions  by  the  exercise  of  Christian  self-denial,  so 
that  a  most  measured  moderation  in  all  things  forms 
his  distinctive  characteristic." 

Tbtm,  CMCiuektto  Van  P.  Joanna  PhiKpput  Raolhaan,  Oowral 
ier  SoeieUit  tan  Jetut  (Anuterdam,  1886),  Oamuin  tr.  Masihc 

iRsveiubiiic,  1898) ;  TuiracoBBN,  Eiquim  kutoriqut  nrltT.B, 
>.  Kaalhattn  (Brunels,  18S7). 

N.  SCKEID. 

Boper,  Maboaskt.   See  Thomas  Mokb,  Blbsssd. 

Boper,  WiLUAii,  biographer  of  the  Blessed 
Thomas  More,  b.  1496;  d.  4  Jan.^  1578.  Both  his 
father  and  mother  belonged  to  distinguished  le^al 
families.  He  was  educated  at  one  of  the  English 
luiversities,  and  received  his  father's  office  of  clerk 
of  the  pleas  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  He  held 
this  post  till  shortly  before  his  death.  When  he  was 
about  twentv-three  he  seems  to  have  been  taken  into 
Sir  Thomas  More's  household,  and  he  married  Mar- 
garet, Sir  Thomas's  eldest  daughter,  in  1521.  Eras- 
mus who  saw  much  of  the  More  family  describes  him 
as  a  young  man  "who  is  wealthy,  of  excellent  and 
modest  character  and  not  unacquainted  with  litera- 
ture". He  became  fascinated,  however,  by  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  pro- 
fessed his  herMv  so  openly  as  to  be  summoned  bdfore 
Wolsey.  Sir  Thomas  freouently  reasoned  with  his 
son-in-law:  "Meg",  he  said  to  his  daughter,  "I  have 
borne  a  long  time  with  thy  husband;  Ibave  reasoned 
and  argued  with  him  in  these  points  of  religion,  and 
still  ^ven  to  him, my  poor  fatherly  counsel,,  but  I 
perceive  none  of  aU  this  able  to  call  him  home;  and 
therefore,  Meg,  I  will  no  longer  difqpute  with  him. 
but  will  clean  give  him  over  and  get  me  to  God  ana 
pray  for  him".  To  these  pravers  Roper  attributed 
nis  return  to  the  Ftuth;  henceforth  he  was  an  ardent 
Catholic.  He  sat  in  four  of  Mary's  parliaments, 
twice  as  member  for  Rochester  and  twice  as  member 
for  Canterbury.  His  Catholicism  got  him  into  dif- 
ficulties with  the  Government  under  Elizabeth  and 
he  was  summoned  before  the  Council  in  1568;  in 
the  following  year  he  was  bound  over  to  be  of  good 
behaviour  ana  to  appear  before  the  Council  when 
summoned.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  troubled 
further.  _  His  reminiscences  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
were  written  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  events  with  which  they  deal, 
but  his  relations  with  his  father-in-law  had  been  so 
,  close  and  the  impressions  he  received  in  that  delight- 
ful household  so  vivid,  that  these  rather  disjointed 
notes  form  a  most  attractive  biography.  Roper's 
"Life"  was  not  printed  till  1626,  but  it  was  used  by 
the  earlier  bio^aphers  of  More,  and  is  the  chid 
authority  for  his  personal  history. 

BBmaiTT,  t4fr  and  Writingt  of  Sir  Thomat  Uere  (U>ndon, 
1891),  Dki.  0/  tht.  Biog.;  OiLunr,  B<6i.  Diet.  Bng.  Calh.;  Wood's 
Allmm  azeii,.ed.  Bum  (London,  1820). 

F.  F.  Ubquhabt. 

Borate  C<Bli  (Vulgate,  text),  the  opening  words 
of  Is.,  xlv,  8.  The  text  is  used  frequentiy  both  at 
Mass  and  in  the  Divine  Office  during  Advent,  as  it 
gives  exquisite  poetical  expression  to  the  longings 
of  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  and  symbolically  of  the 
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Church,  for  the  coming  of  the  Messias.  Throughout 
Advent  it  occurs  daily  as  the  verride  and  response  at 
Vespers.  For  this  purpose  the  verse  is  divided  into 
the  verside,  "Rorate  cceli  desuper  et  nubee  pluant 
justum"  (E>rop  down  dew,  ye  heavens,  from  above, 
and  let  the  clouds  run  the  just),  and  the  response: 
"Aperiatur  terra  et  germinet  salvatorem"  (Let  the 
earth  be  opened  and  send  forth  a  Saviour").  The 
text  is  also  used:  (a)  as  the  Introit  for  the  Fourth 
Sunday  in  Advent,  for  Wednesday  in  Ember  Wedc, 
for  the  feast  of  the  Expectation  of  the  Blessed  Vii:^, 
and  for  votive  Masses  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  durmK 
Advent;  (b)  as  a  vermde  in  the  first  responsory  of 
Tuesday  in  the  first  week  of  Advent;  (c)  as  the  first 
antiphon  at  Lauds  for  the  Tuesday  preceding  Christ- 
mas and  the  second  antiphon  at  Matins  of  the  Ex- 
pectation of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  (d)  in  the  second  re- 
sponsory for  Friday  of  the  third  week  of  Advent  and 
in  the  futh  responsory  in  Matins  of  the  Expectation 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  the  "Book  of  Hymns" 
(Edinbur^,  1910),  p.  4,  W.  Rook»-Ley  translates 
the  text  m  connerion  with  the  0  Antiphons  (q.  v.): 
"Mystic  dew  from  heaven 
Unto  earth  is  given: 

Break,  O  earth,  a  Saviour  yield — 

Fairest  flower  of  the  field". 
The  excfuisito  Introit  plwn-song;  may  be  found  in 
in  the  various  editions  of  the  Vatican  Graduate  and 
the  Solesmes  "Liber  Usualis",  1908,  p.  126.  Under 
the  heading,  "Prayer  of  the  Churches  of  France 
during  Advent",  Dom  Gu£ranger  (Litiugical  Year, 
Advent  tr.,  Dublin,  1870,  pp.  155-6)  gives  it  as  an 
antiphon  to  each  of  a  series  of  jirayers  ("  Ne  irascaris", 
"Peccavimus",  "Vide  Domine",  "Consolamini") 
expressive  of  penitence,  expectation,  comfort,  and 
furnishes  the  Latin  text  and  an  English  rendenne  of 
the  Prayer.  The  Latin  text  and  a  different  English 
rendering  are  also  given  in  the  Baltimore  "  Manual  of 
Prayers"  (pp.  60^).  A  plain-son^  setting  of  the 
"Prayer",  or  series  of  prayers,  is  given  in  the  So- 
lesmes "  Manual  of  Gregorian  Chant  "^(Rome-Tournfu, 
1903. 313-5)  in  plain-song  notation,  and  in  a  slightly 
ampler  form  in  modem  notation  in  the  "Roman 
Hymnal"  (New  York,  1884,  pp.  140-3),  as  also  in 
"Les  principaux  chants  liturgiques"  (Paris,  1875, 
pp.  111-2)  and  "Reoueil  d'anciens  et  de  nouveauz 
cantiques  not6s"  (Paris,  1886,  pp.  218-0). 

H.  T.  HXNBT. 

Bosa,  SAiiTATORB,  or  Salvator  (otherwise  known 
as  RENBLiiA,  or  AbembIiLa,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth),  Neapolitan  artist,  b.  at  Renella,  a  littie 
village  near  Naples,  1616;  d.  at  Rome  15  March, 
1673.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents;  his  father, 
Vita  Antonio,  was  trained  as  an  architect;  his  mother, 
Giulia  Greca  RosaM>elonged  to  one  of  the  Gredc 
families  of  Sicily.  The  boy  was  intended  first  of  all 
for  the  Church,  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  relative  of 
his  mother's  was  sent  to  a  college  in  Naples  to  be 
trained,  but  his  excitable  and  impulsive  nature  started 
all  kinds  of  difficulties,  and  he  had  to  leave  before  his 
education  was  completed.  His  mother  had  come  of  a 
family  of  painters,  and  a  Sicilian  uncle  had  early  in 
his  life  given  him  some  lessons  in  drawing,  while  his 
sister^s  husband  was  an  artist  who  had  been  trained 
by  Spt^oletto,  therefore  there  were  divers  reasons 
why  the  young  lad  should  take  up  painting.  He  threw 
his  whole  heart  into  his  work,  but  succeeded  so  pooriy 
that  presently  he  left  home,  joined  a  band  of  robbers 
who  infested  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  and  wandered 
about  with  them,  meanwhile  making  all  kinds  of 
sketehes,  which  were  eventually  very  useful  in  his 
larger  pictures.  His  father  died  when  Salvatore  was 
seventeen;  the  income  for  the  fami^  ceased,  and 
young  Rosa  as  its  head,  was  regarded  as  its  sole 
support.  He  again  took  to  painting,  and  worked  ex- 
ceeaingly  hard,  exposing  his  pictures  for  sale  in  the 
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street,  and  in  that  way,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  came 
under  the  attention  of  I^franco,  and  through  him 
got  to  know  Falcone.  Both  of  these  artists  were  of 
the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  him.  His  progress, 
however,  was  exceedingly  slow,  and  the  members  of 
his  family  took  almost  everythmg  that  Ite  earned  for 
their  own  support;  meantime  he  was  laid  up  almost 
periodically  with  a  maUgnant  fever,  the  seeds  of  which 
had  been  sown  in  his  journeys  with  the  robbers. 

In  1634,  he  came  to  Rome,  but  fell  very  ill,  and  had 
to  return  again  to  Naples  more  dead  than  alive. 
After  a  little  while,  however,  he  went  back  to  Rome, 
and  there  gained  a  patron  in  Cardinal  Brancaccio, 
who  gave  nim  various  commissions  both  in  the 


SuTAToa  Boca 
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Eternal  City  and  in  Viterbo.  In  some  of  these  works 
he  was  assisted  by  a  fellow-pupil  named  Mercuri. 
From  this  point  he  began  to  make  progress,  but 
presently  discovered  that  he  had  a  genius  for  com- 
posing witty  poems,  sparkling  and  epigr^matic, 
which  gained  for  him  a  sudden  reputation  in  Rome; 
this  he  turned  to  good  account;  then  suddenly  drop- 
ping his  poetic  work  as  quickly  as  he  had  taken  it  up, 
turned  again  to  his  favourite  profession  of  painting. 
He  worked  verv  hard,  and  was  a  painter  of  consider- 
able power,  ana  of  marked  personality.  His  pictures 
as  a  rule  are  distinguished  by  gloom  and  mystery, 
rich  colouring,  magnificent  shadows,  and  broad,  free, 
easy  work,  nervous  and  emotional.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral air  of  melancholy  over  almost  all  his  works,  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  turned  out  at  top  speed, 
but  thine  is  an  impressiveness  about  his  pictures 
which  can  never  be  mistaken.  For  a  while  they  were 
regwded  far  too  highly  at  a  time  when  the  Academic 
School  was  the  only  one  in  repute;  they  then  passed 
under  a  cloud  when  the  Primitives  came  into  their 
own,  but  now  their  genius  is  again  asserting  itself,  and 
the  landscapes  of  Rosa  with  their  marvellous  draughts- 
manship and  extraordinary,  melancholy  magnificence 
are  being  appreciated  by  persons  able  to  under- 
stand the  merits  of  a  poetic  interpretation.  The 
last  few  years  of  the  artist's  life  were  passed  be- 
tween Naples  and  Rome,  with  one  temporary  visit 
to  Florence,  where  he  remained  three  or  four  years. 
It  was  in  Rome  that  he  died;  but  the  best  part  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  his  native  town,  where  he  was  held 
in  high  repute,  and  regarded  as  one  of  its  glories.  His 
works  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  galleries  of 
Europe,  notably  in  the  Pitti,  the  National  Gallery  of 
London,  the  Hermita^,  the  galleries  qi  Pulwicb  and 


Edinbur^,  and  in  ahnoet  every  important  palace  in 
Rome,  lie  was  a  skilful  etcher,  leaving  behind  him 
some  thirty-five  or  forty  well-etched  plates,  and  was 
a  very  powerful  draughtsman  in  black  and  sanguine. 
Many  of  his  pictures  are  signed  by  his  conjoined 
initials  arranged  in  at  least  a  dozen  different  ways, 
and  always  skilfully  combined. 

Meet  of  the  infomuition  oonoerainc  him  ia  obtained  from 
PAaaSBi,  Vile  tUpiUori,  leuUori  t  arcMMM  cA«  Ikarmo  latonto  m 
Roma  (Rome,  1772). 

GbOBOB  ChaBLBS  WlIiLL&lfSON. 

Boulia,  Saint,  hermitess,  greatly  venerated  at 
Palermo  and  in  the  whole  of  ^cily  of  which  she  is 
patroness.  Her  feast  is  celebratea  on  4  Septend>er. 
A  special  feast  of  the  translation  of  her  reUcs  is  kept 
in  Sicily  15  June.  There  is  no  account  of  her  before 
Valerius  Rossi  (about  1590),  though  churches  were 
dedicated  in  her  honour  in  1237.  Her  Vita  (Acta 
SS.,  11  Sept.,  278)  which,  according  to  the  BoUandist 
J.  Stilting,  is  compiled  from  local  traditions,  paintings, 
and  inscriptions,  says:  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Sinibald,  Lord  of  Quisquina  and  of  Rosa,  descended 
from  the  family  of  Charlema^e;  in  youthful  daya 
she  left  home  and  hid  herself  in  a  cave  near  Bivona 
and  later  in  another  of  Monte  Pellegrino  near  Palermo, 
in  which  she  died  and  was  buried.  In  1624  her  re- 
mains were  discovered  and  brought  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Palermo.  Urban  VIII  put  her  name  into  the 
Roman  Martyrology.  Whether  before  her  retire- 
ment she  belonged  to  a  religious  community,  is  not 
known.  The  Basilians,  in  their  Martyrology,  claim 
her  as  a  member.  She  is  often  represented  as  a 
Basilian  nun  with  a  Greek  cross  in  her  hand.  Many 
of  her  pictures  may  be  found  in  the  Acta  SS. 

DtiHBAR,  Lita  o/  sat'nKy  Women  (London,  1805);  Bauho- 
QouLD,  lAvm  of  tht  Saintt  (London,  1877);  SiadUr  in  HtiUgnf 
Uxieon.  FbaNCIB  MeBSHMAN. 

RoMuy,  Thk. — I.  In  the  Western  Church. — 
"The  Rosary",  says  the  Roman  Breviary,  "is  a 
certain  form  of  prayer  wherein  we  say  fifteen  decades 
or  tens  of  Hail  Maiys  with  an  Our  Father  between 
each  ten,  while  at  eiiwih  of  these  fifteen  decades  we 
recall  successively  in  pious  meditation  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  our  Redemption."  Tlie  same  lesson 
for  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Rosary  informs  us  that 
when  the  Albigennan  heresy  wds  devastating  the 
country  of  Toulouse,  St.  Dominic  earnestly  besought 
the  help  of  Our  Ladv  and  was  instructed  by  her, 
"so  tradition  asserts  ,  to  preach  the  Rosary  among 
the  people  as  an  antidote  to  heresy  and  sin.  From 
that  time  forward  this  manner  of  prayer  was  "most 
wonderfully  pubUshed  abroad  and  developed  \prom- 
ulgari  augerique  ccepil]  by  St.  Dominic  whom  differ- 
ent Supreme  Pontiffs  have  in  various  passa^  of 
their  ^x>stolic  letters  declared  to  be  the  institutor 
and  author  of  the  same  devotion."  That  many 
popes  have  so  spoken  is  undoubtedly  true,  and 
amongst  the  rest  we  have  a  series  of  encyclicals, 
betpnning  in  1883,  issued  by  Pope  Leo  XIII,  which, 
while  commending  this  devotion  to  the  faithful  in 
the  most  earnest  terms,  assumes  the  institution  of 
the  Rosary  by  St.  Donunic  to  be  a  fact  historically 
established.  Of  the  remarkable  fruits  of  this  devo- 
tion and  of  the  extraordinary  favours  which  have 
been  granted  to  the  world,  as  is  piously  believed, 
throu^  this  means,  something  will  be  said  under 
the  headings  Rosary,  Feast  of,  and  Rosart,  Con- 
FRATERNrriES  OF.  We  will  confine  ourselves  here 
to  the  controverted  question  of  its  history,  a  matter 
which  both  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
again  in  recent  years  ha?  attracted  much  attention. 

Let  us  begin  with  certain  facts  which  will  not  be 
contested.  It  is  tolerably  obvious  that  whenever 
any  prayer  has  to  be  repeated  a  large  number  of  times 
recourse  is  likely  to  be  had  to  some  mechanical 
apparatus  less  troublesome  than  counting  upon  the 
fingers.   In  almost  all  countries,  then,  we  meet  wiUi 
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BomethiiiK  in  the  nature  of  prayer-oountera  or  roaary- 
beads.  Even  in  ancient  Ninev^  a  scuiptur6  has 
been  found  thus  described  by  Layard  in  his  "Mon- 
uments" (I,  plate  7) :  "Two  winged  females  standing 
before  the  sacred  tree  in  the  attitude  of  prayer;  they 
Bft  the  extended  right  hand  and  hold  in  the  left 
s  garland  or  rosary/'  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
oertun  that  among  the  Mohammedans  me  Taabih 
at  bead-string,  consisting  of  33,  66,  or  99  beads,  and 
used  for  counting  devotionally  the  names  of  Allah, 
baa  beat  in  use  for  many  centuries.  Marco  Polo, 
visiting  the  King  of  Malabar  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, found  to  his  surprise  that  that  monarch  employed 
a  rosary  of  104  (?  108)  precious  stones  to  count  his 
prayeiB.  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  his  companions 
were  equally  astonished  to  see  that  rosaries  were 
uniTerauly  familiar  to  the  Buddhists  of  Japan. 
Among  the  monks  of  the  Greek  Church  ws  hear  of  the 
kombMogion,  or  kombotehoinionf  a  cord  witii  a  hundred 
knots  used  to  count  genuflexions  and  signs  of  the 
cross.  Similarly,  beside  the  mummy  of  a  Christian 
ascetic,  Thaias,  of  the  fourth  centunr,  recently  dis- 
interred at  AntinoS  in  Egypt,  was  found  a  sort  of 
cribbage-board  with  holes,  which  has  generally  been 
thou^t  to  be  an  apparatus  for  ootmting  prayers. 
Still  more  primitive  is  the  device  <tf  which  Palladius 
and  other  andent  authorities  have  left  us  an  account. 
A  certain  Paul  the  Hermit,  in  the  fourth  century, 
had  imposed  upon  himself  the  task  of  repeating  three 
hundred  prayers,  according  to  a  set  form,  every  day. 
To  do  this,  he  gathered  up  three  hundred  pdi>bles  and 
threw  one  away  as  each  prayer  was  finished,  (Palla- 
dius, "Hist.  LauB.",  xx;  Butler,  II,  63).  It  is  probable 
that  other  ascetics  who  also  numbei«d  their  prayers 
by  hundreds  adopted  some  similar  expedient.  (QT. 
"Vita  S.  Godrid^',  cviii.)  Indeed  when  we  find  a 
papal  privilege  addressed  to  the  monks  of  St.  ApoUi- 
naris  m  Claase  requiring  them,  in  gratitude  for  the 
{Mpe's  benefactions,  to  say  Kyrie  eleison  three  hundred 
times  twice  a  day  (see  the  privilege  of  Hadrian  I, 
A.  D.  782,  in  JaSe-Ldwenfeld,  n.  2437),  one  would 
infer  that  some  counting  apparatus  must  almost 
necessarily  have  been  used  for  the  purpose. 

But  there  were  other  prayen  to  oe  counted  more 
nearly  connected  with  tne  Rosary  than  Kyrie  elei- 
sons.  At  an  eariy  date  among  the  monastic  orders 
the  practice  had  established  itself  not  only  of  offering 
Masses,  but  (rf  saying  vocal  prayers  as  a  suffrage 
for  their  deceased  brethren.  For  this  purpose  the 
private  recitation  of  the  150  psalms,  or  of  SO  psalms, 
the  third  part,  was  constantly  enjoined.  Already  in 
A.  D.  800  we  learn  from  the  compact  between  St. 
Gall  and  Reichenau  ("Mon.  Germ.  Hist.:  Confrat.", 
Piper,  140)  that  for  each  deceased  brother  all  the 
pnests  should  say  one  Mass  and  also  fifty  psalms. 
A  charter  in  Kemble  (Cod.  Dipl.,  I,  290)  prescribes 
that  each  monk  is  to  sing  two  fifties  ((toa  fiftig)  for 
the  souls  of  certain  benefactors,  while  each  priest 
is  to  sing  two  Masses  and  each  deacon  to  read  two 
Passions.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  the  converri, 
or  lay  brothers,  most  of  them  quite  illiterate,  became 
distinct  from  the  choir  monks,  it  was  felt  that  they 
also  should  be  required  to  substitute  some  simpfe 
form  of  prayer  in  place  of  the  psalms  to  which  their 
moi«  educated  brethren  were  bound  by  rule.  Thus 
we  read  in  the  "Ancient  Customs  of  Clunv",  col- 
lected by  Udalrio  in  1096,  that  when  the  death  of  any 
brother  at  a  distance  was  announced,  every  priest 
was  to  offer  Mass,  and  every  non-priest  was  either  to 
■ay  fifty  pealms.or  to  repeat  fifty  times  the  Pater- 
noster ("quicunque  sacerdos  est  cantet  missam  pro 
eo,  et  qui  non  est  sacerdos  quinouaginta  psalmos  aut 
toties  orationem  dominicam".  P.  L.,  CXLIX,  776). 
Similariy  among  the  Knights  Templars,  whose  rule 
dates  from  about  1128^  the  knights  who  could  not 
attend  choir  were  required  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer 
67  tiioes  in  all  and  on  the  death  of  any  of  the  brethren 


they  had  to  say  the  Pater  Noster  a  hundred  times  a 

day  for.  a  week. 

To  count  these  aecuratelv  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  already  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  a  practice  had  come  in  of  using  pebbles, 
berries,  or  dlsra  of  bone  threaded  on  a  string.  It 
is  in  any  case  'certain  that  the  Countess  Godiva  of 
Coventry  (c.  1076)  left  by  will  to  the  statue  of  Our 
Lady  in  a  certain  monastery  "the  circlet  of  precious 
stones  which  she  had  threaded  on  a  cord  in  order  that 
by  fingering  them  one  after  another  she  might  count 
her  prayers  exactiy"  (Malmesbury,  "Gesta  Pont.", 
Rolls  Series  311).  Another  example  seems  to  occur 
in  the  case  of  St.  Rosalia  (a.  d.  1160),  in  whose  tomb 
similar  strings  of  beads  were  di8C0v««d.  Even  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  such  strings  of  beads  were 
known  throughout  the  Middle  Ages — and  in  some 
Continental  tongues  are  known  to  this  day — aa 
"Paternosters".  TTie  evidence  for  this  is  oveiv 
whelming  and  comes  from  every  part  of  Europe. 
Already  m  the  thirteenth  century  the  manufacturers 
of  these  articles,  who  were  know  as  "patemosterers". 
almost  everywhere  formed  a  reoognued  craft  guila 
of  considerable  importance.  The  "Livre  des  metiers" 
of  Stephen  Boyleau.  for  examjtle,  supplies  full  infor- 
mation regaiding  tne  four  guilds  of  palmOtrien  in 
Paris  in  the  year  126$,  while  Paternoster  Row  in 
Londmi  still  preserves  the  memory  of  the  street 
in  which  their  English  craft-fellows  congregated. 
Now  the  obvious  inference  is  that  an  appliance  which 
was  persistentiy  called  a  "paternoster",  or  in  Latin 
fUa  ae  paiemoster,  numeraua  tie  paternoster,  and  so 
on,  had,  at  least  originally,  been  designed  for  counting 
Our  Fathers.  This  inference,  drawn  out  and  illus- 
trated with  much  learning  by  Father  T.  Esser,  O.P., 
in  1897,  becomes  a  practical  certainty  when  we  re- 
member that  it  was  only  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  that  the  Htul  Maty  came  at  all  generally 
into  use  as  a  formula  of  devotion.  It  is  morally 
impossible  that  Lady  Godiva's  circlet  of  jewels  could 
have  been  intended  to  count  Ave  Manas.  Hence 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  strings  of  prayer- 
beads  were  called  "patemosteTB"  because  for  a  long 
time  they  were  principally  employed  to  number 
repetitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

When,  however,  the  Hail  Mary  came  into  use,  it 
appears  that  from  the  first  the  consciousness  that  it 
was  in  its  own  nature  a  salutation  rather  than  a  prayer 
induced  a  fashion  of  repeating  it  many  times  m  suc- 
cession, accompanied  by  genuflexions  or  some  other 
external  act  of  reverence.  Just  as  happens  nowadays 
in  the  firing  of  salutes,  or  in  the  applause  given  to  a 
public  performer,  or  in  the  rounds  of  cheers  evoked 
among  school-boys  by  an  arrival  or  departure,  so 
also  wen  the  honour  paid  by  such  salutations  was 
measured  by  numbers  and  continuance.  Further, 
since  the  recitation  of  the  Psalms  divided  into  fifties 
was,  as  innumerable  documents  attest,  the  favourite 
form  of  devotion  for  religious  and  learned  persons, 
so  those  who  were  simple  or  much  occu|Hed  loved, 
by  the  repetition  of  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  salutations  of  Our  Lady,  to  feel  that  they  were 
imitating  the  practice  of  God's  more  exalted  servants. 
In  any  case  it  is  certun  that  in  the  course  of  the 
twelfth  century  and  before  the  birth  of  St.  Dominic, 
the  practice  of  reciting  SO  or  150  Ave  Marias  had 
become  generally  faimliar.  The  most  conclurive 
evidence  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  "Mary-l^^ends", 
or  stories  of  Our  Lady,  which  obtained  wide  circula- 
tion at  this  epoch.  The  story  of  Eulalia.  in  parti- 
cular, according  to  which  a  client  of  the  Blessed  \^ 
gin  who  had  b«en  wont  to  say  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Avee  was  bidden  by  her  to  say  only  fiftv,  but  more 
slowly,  has  been  shown  by  Mussafia  (Marien-l^en- 
den.  Pis  I,  II)  to  be  unquestionably  of  early  date. 
Not  less  conclusive  is  the  account  given  of  St.  Albert 
(d.  1140)  by  his  contemporary  biogrt^her,  who  tells 
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as:  "A  hundred  timee  a  dajr  he  bent  his  knees,  and 
fifty  times  he  prostrated  himself  raising  his  body 
again  by  his  fingers  and  toes,  while  he  repeated  at 
every  genuflexion:  'Hail  Maiy.  full  of  grace,  the 
Lora  is  with  thee,  blessed  art  tnou  am<»rat  women 
and  blessed  is  the  truit  of  thy  womb'. "  Tms  was  the 
whole  of  the  Hail  Mary  as  then  said,  and  ihe  faot 
erf  all  tiie  words  being  set  down  rather  implies  that 
the  formula  had  not  yet  become  universally  familiar. 
Not  less  remarkable  is  the  account  of  a  sLmilar  devo- 
tional exercise  occurring  in  the  Corpus  Christi  MS. 
of  the  Ancren  Riwle  (q.  v.).  This  text,  declared  by 
KOlbing  to  have  been  written  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  (Englische  Studien,  1886,  p.  116), 
can  in  any  case  be  hardly  later  than  1200.  The 
passage  in  question  gives  dbections  how  fifty  Aves 
are  to  be  said  dividea  into  sets  of  ten.  with  TOOStra- 
tions  and  other  marks  of  reverence.  (Siee  The  Month, 
July,  1903.)  When  we  find  such  an  exercise  recom- 
mended to  a  Uttle  group  of  anchoresses  in  a  comer' 
of  England,  twenty  years  before  any  Dominican 
foundation  was  made  m  this  country,  it  seems  dim- 
cult  to  renst  the  conclusion  that  the  custom  of  re- 
citing fifty  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  Aves  had  grown 
famiuar,  independently  of,  and-  earlier  than,  the 
preaching  of  St.  Dominic.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
practice  of  meditating  on  certain  definite  mysteries, 
which  has  been  rightly  described  as  the  very  essence 
of  the  Rosary  devotion,  seems  to  have  only  arisen 
long  after  the  date  of  St.  Dominic's  death.  It  is 
difficult  to  prove  a  negative,  but  Father  T.  Esser, 
O.P..  has  shown  (in  the  periodical  "Der  Katholik", 
of  Mains,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  1897)  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  meditation  during  the  recitation  of  the 
Aves  was  rightly  attributed  to  a  certain  Carthusian, 
Dominic  the  Prussian.  It  ia  in  any  case  certain  that 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centmy  the  utmost  pos- 
sible variety  of  methods  of  meditatmg  prevailed,  and 
that  the  mteen  mysteries  now  generally  accepted 
were  not  uniformly  adhered  to  even  by  the  Domini- 
cans themselves.  (See  Schmits.  "  Rosenkransgebet", 
p.  74;  Esser  in  "Der  Katholik"  for  1904-6.)  To 
sum  up,  we  have  positive  evidence  that  both  the 
invention  of  the  beads  as  a  counting  apparatus  and 
a£l80  iJ^e  practice  of  repeating  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Aves  cannot  be  due  to  St.  Dominic,  because  they  are 
both  notably  older  than  his  time.  Further,  we  are 
assured  that  the  meditating  upon  the  mysteries  was 
not  introduced  until  two  hundred  years  after  hia 
death.  What  then,  we  are  compelled  to  ask,  is  there 
l^t  of  wtdch  St.  Dominic  may  be  called  the  author? 

These  positive  reasons  for  distrusting  the  current 
tradition  mi^^t  in  a  measure  be  ignored  as  arohso- 
logical  refinements,  if  there  were  anv  satisfactory 
e\adence  to  show  that  St.  Dominic  had  identified 
himself  with  the  pre-existing  Rosary  and  become  its 
iqiostle.  But  here  we  are  met  with  absolute  silence. 
Of  the  eight  or  nine  early  Lives  of  the  saint,  not 
one  makes  the  faintest  allusion  to  the  Rosary.  The 
witnesses  who  gave  evidence  in  the  cause  of  his 
canonization  are  equally  reticent.  In  the  great 
collection  of  documents  accumulated  by  Fathers 
Bcdme  and  Lelaidier,  O.P.,  in  their  "Cartulaire  de 
St.  Dominique"  the  question  is  studiously  ignored. 
The  early  constitutions  of  the  different  provinces  of 
the  order  have  been  examined,  and  many  of  them 
printed,  but  no  one  has  found  any  reference  to  this 
devotion.  We  pooseon  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of 
manuscripts  containing  devotional  treatises,  sermon^ 
chronicles,  Saints'  hves,  etc.,  written  by  the  Friars 
Preachers  between  ITSXi  and  1460;  but  no  single 
verifiable  passage  has  yet  been  produced  which 
speaks  of  the  Rosary  as  instituted  by  St.  Dominic 
or  which  even  makes  much  of  the  devotion  as  one 
speciallv  dear  to  his  children.  The  charters  and 
other  deeds  of  the  Dominican  convents  for  men 
and  women,  as  M.  Jean  Guiraud  points  out  with 


emphasis  in  his  edition  of  the  Cartulaire  of  La 
Pnniille  (I,  cccxxviii),  are  equally  siloit.  Neither 
do  we  find  any  suggestion  of  a  connexion  between 
St.  Dominic  and  tte  Rosary  in  the  paintings  and 
sculptures  of  these  two  and  a  half  centuries.  Eiven 
the  tomb  of  St.  Dominie  at  Bologna  and  the  number- 
less frescoes  by  Fra  Angelico  representing  the  bretboen 
of  his  order  ignore  the  Roeaiy  complete^. 

Impressed  by  this  oonspiraey  of  silence,  the  Bol- 
landists,  on  trying  to  trace  to  its  source  the  origin 
of  the  current  tramtion,  found  that  all  the  clues  con- 
verged upon  one  point,  the  preaching  of  the  Domini- 
can Alan  de  Rupie  about  the  years  1470-75.  He  it 
undoubtedly  was  who  first  sumested  the  idea  that 
the  devotion  of  "Our  Lady's  Psalter"  (a  hundred 
and  fifty  Hail  Marys)  was  instituted  or  revived  by 
St.  Dominic.  Alan  was  a  very  earnest  and  devout 
man,  but,  as  the  highest  authorities  admit,  he  was 
full  of  delusions,  and  based  his  'revelations  on  the 
imaginary  testimony  of  writers  that  never  existed 
(see  Qu^tif  and  Echai^,  "Scriptores  O.P.",  I,  849). 
His  preaching,  however,  was  attended  with  mudi 
success.  The  Rosary  Confraternities,  organised  by 
him  and  his  colleagues  at  Douai,  Cologne,  and  else- 
where had  great  vogue,  and  led  to  the  printing  of 
many  books,  all  more  or  less  impregnated  with  the 
ideas  of  Alan.  Indulgences  were  granted  for  the  good 
work  that  was  thus  being  done  and  the  documents 
conceding  these  indulgences  accepted  and  repeated, 
as  was  natural  in  that  uncritical  age,  the  historical 
data  which  had  been  inspired  by  Alan's  writings  and 
which  were  submitted  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice by  the  promoters  of  the  confiatemities  tnem- 
selvra.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  tradition  of  Domini- 
can authordbip  grew  up.  The  first  Bulls  speak  of 
this  authorship  with  somereserve:  "ProutinnistoriiB 
legitur"  says  Leo  X  in  the  earliest  of  all,  "Pastoris 
stemi"  1520;  but  many  of  the  later  pqpee  were  ksB 
guarded. 

Two  considerations  strongly  support  the  view  of 
the  Rorary  tradition  just  expoimded.  The  first -ia 
the  gradual  surrender  of  almost  every  notable  meoe 
of  evidence  that  has  at  one  time  or  another  been 
relied  upon  to  vindicate  the  supposed  claims  of  St. 
Dominic.  Touron  and  Alban  Butler  appealed  to 
the  Memoirs  of  a  certain  Luminosi  de  Aposa  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  heard  St.  Dominic  preach  at  Bokigna, 
but  these  Memoirs  have  long  ago  been  proved  to 
be  a  forgery.  Dansa^  Von  LSe  and  others  attached 
much  importance  to  a  fresco  at  Muret;  but  the  fresco 
is  not  now  in  existence,  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  rosary  onoe  seen  in  that  fresco 
was  painted  in  at  a  later  date  ("The  Month"  Fdt>. 
1901,  p.  179).  Mamachi,  Esser,  Walsh,  and  Von 
Lfie  quote  some  alleged  contemporary  verses  about 
St.  Dominic  in  connexion  with  a  crown  of  roses; 
but  the  original  manuscript  has  disappeared,  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  writers  named  have  i»inted  Dominr- 
ievs  where  Benoist,  the  only  person  who  has  seen 
the  manuscript,  read  Domimus.  The  famous  will  of 
Anthony  Sers,  which  professed  to  leave  a  bequest 
to  the  Confraternity  of  tiie  Roeaiy  at  Palenoia  in 
1221,  was  put  forward  as  a  conclusive  piece  of  testi- 
mony by  Mamachi ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  by  Domin- 
ican authorities  to  be  a  forgjery  ("The  Irish  Ro- 
sary," Jan.,  1901,  p.  92).  Similarly,  a  supposed  ref- 
erence to  the  subject  by  Thomas  k  Kempis  in  the 
"Chronicle  of  Mount  St.  Agnes"  is  apure  blunder 
("The  Month",  Feb.,  1901,  p.  187).  With  this  may 
be  noted  the  change  in  tone  observable  of  late  in 
authoritative  works  of  reference.  In  the  "Kirch- 
liches  Handlexikon"  of  Munich  and  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  Herder's  "Konversationslexikon"  no  attempt 
is  made  to  defend  the  tradition  which  connects  St. 
Dominic  personally  with  the  origin  of  the  Rosary. 
Another  consideration  which  cannot  be  developed 
here  is  the  multitude  of  conflicting  legends  oonoem- 
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ins  the  origm  of  this  devotion  of  Our  Lady's  Psalter 
^^cb  prevailed  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  well  as  the  early  diversity  of  practice  in 
the  manner  of  its  recitation.  These  facts  agree  ill 
with  the  supposition  that  it  took  its  rise  in  a  definite 
revelation  and  was  jealously  watched  over  from  the 
beginninfc  by  one  of  the  most  learned  and  influential 
I  orders.   No  doubt  can  exist  that  the 
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of  the  __   

immense  diffusion  of  the  Rosary  and  its  oonfratemi> 
ties  in  modem  times  and  the  vast  influence  it  has 
exercised  for  good  are  mainlv  due  to  the  labours  and 
the  prayers  of  Uie  sons  of  St.  Dominic,  but  the  his- 
torical evidence  swrves  pliunly  to  show  that  their 
intwest  in  the  subject  was  only  awakened  in  the  last 
yearn  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

That  the  Rosary  is  pre-eminently  the  praver  of 
the  people  adapted  alike  for  the  use  of  simple  and 
learned  is  proved  not  (»Iy  by  the  long  series  of  papal 
utterances  by  whidi  it  has  been  commended  to  the 
faitiiful  but  by  the  dail^  experience  of  all  who  are 
familiar  with  it.  The  objection  so  often  made  against 
its  "vain  repetitions"  is  felt  by  none  but  those  who 
have  failed  to  realixe  how  entirely  llie  spirit  of  the 
enrcise  lies  in  the  meditation  upon  the  fundamental 
mysteries  of  our  faith.  To  the  initiated  the  words 
of  the  angelical  salutation  form  only  a  sort  of  half- 
oonscious  accoinpaniment,  a  bourdon  which  we  may 
liken  to  the  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy"  of  the  heavenly 
ehoin  and  surely  not  in  itself  meaningless.  N&Hber 
can  it  be  necessary  to  urge  that  the  freest  criticism 
of  Um  historical  origin  of  the  devotion,  which  involves 
no  point  of  doctrine,  is  compatible  with  a  full 
ineciation  of  the  devotional  treasures  which  this 
pious  exercise  brin^  within  the  reach  of  all. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  name,  the  word  roaariut 
means  a  garland  or  bouquet  of  roses,  sod  it  was  not 
unfrequently  used  in  a  figurative  sense — e.  g.  as  the 
title  of  a  book,  to  denote  an  antholc^  or  collection 
of  extracts.  An  early  legend  which  uter  travelling 
all  over  Europe  penetrated  even  to  Abyssinia  con- 
nected this  name  with  a  story  of  Our  Lady,  who 
was  seen  to  take  rosebuds  from  the  lips  of  a  young 
monk  when  he  was  reciting  Hail  Marys  and  to  weave 
them  into  a  garland  which  she  placed  upon  her  head. 
A  German  metrical  version  of  this  story  is  still  ex- 
tant dating  from  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
name  "Our  Lady's  Psalter"  can  also  be  traced  back 
to  ^e  same  period.  Corona  or  eftap2e<  suggests  the 
same  idea  as  rosanum.  The  old  English  name  foimd 
in  Qiauoer  and  elsewhere  was  a  "pair  of  beads",  in 
whieh  the  word  head*  (q.v.)  originally  meant  prayen. 

A  Tut  literature  has  crown  up  •raimd  the  Rowiy  derotioa, 
but  tiom  •  hiitotieal  punt  of  now  the  oMet  book*  an  almast 
all  quit*  uncritical.  The  beat  nDreaentativea  of  a  derotional 
and  eonaenratiTe  treatment  an:  Eaaan,  (Aiwr«r  Vidm  trmm 
Botutkmu  (PadeitMm,  1889);  Cafar,  TUUobU  du  Bomnn 
ffaria,  1889);  PBOcrom,  Thi  Rotary  Ouidt  (Idndon.  1901); 
Db  Bcacaftn,  Romn  i*  UarU  (Lille,  1901);  Momn  Lotola, 
Hail  ruU  </  Orae*  (London,  1902);  MaacHUB,  Botmmrim 
u.  L.  rrauen  (Ftdburg,  1902);  Laucsa,  Seta  Anna  (DUmen, 
1880).  . 

The  critical  diacuarion  of  the  Boaaiy  tradition  wa*  first  ierf- 
ooaly  undertaken  by  the  BoUandiat  CuTPraa  in  the  Ada  Sane- 
lantm  tor  4  Ausuat.  In  nuidem  tinwa  it  haa  been  continued  Ya 
TRuaaroif  in  Thi  Month  (Oct.,  1900,  to  April,  1901;  Sep.,  1902; 
July,  1903;  May  ud  June,  1908,  etc.);  and  BouArrai,  S.  Do- 
minikut  mid  dtr  SotninnM  (Munich,  1903).  Very  vahiable  eon^ 
tributioBa  to  the  hiatory  of  the  aubieet  have  been  made  1^  Eaasa, 
Zw  ilreksolopt*  dor  PatornoiUrSehnur,  in  Compto  rendu  of  the 
CathoKe  Intematnnal  Conneaa  (Fribourg,  1897);  Idbh  in 
Aar  KaOMk  (Maina,  Oet.,  Nov.,  and  Dec.,  1897),  and  alao  in 
•  aaiiaaof  artidea  whieh  apneand  at  interrala  in  the  aame  period- 
ical from  1904  to  1906.  An  important  little  hiatorioal  eaaay  la 
that  of  Bcmtin,  2>a«  RotnknaugtiH  im  it.  und  in  Animgo 
dm  te.  Mu*MnimU  (Fribours,  1903).  Bee  alao  BnaaSL  In 
OmcMcM*  ifar  Vtnknatt  J#arw«  in  AmtodUoiid  wSArcnd  dm 
UmdaUm  (FreSbnrt,  1909).   Repliea  to  the  eritioiama  of  the 


Roaaiy  tradition  have  been  made  by  tliiiAcm,  ^nnolct  Ord. 
JVadieatontat,  I  (RomS,  1780),  317-<I4.    DAiiiAa,  Et»dm  oar 
Im  t«Mt  primiHf*,  IV  (Paiia,  1804),  383  aq.:  Watsa  in  Tko 
Sooart  (Dublin,  Dee..  1900,  to  July,  1901).  The  principal 
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IL  In  tkb  Greek  Chdbch,  Uniat  and  Schis- 
matic.— ^The  custom  of  reciting  prayers  upon  a  string 
with  knots  or  beads  thereon  at  regular  intervals 
has  come  down  from  the  early  dajrs  of  Christianity, 
and  is  still  practised  in  the  Eastern  as  well  as  in  the 
Western  Church.  It  seems  to  have  <Higinated  among 
the  early  monks  and  hermits  who  used  a  piece  M 
heavy  cord  with  knots  tied  at  intervals  upon  which 
they  recited  their  shorter  prayers.  This  form  <rf 
rosary  is  still  used  among  the  moiJcs  in  the  various 
Gredc  Churches,  although  archiman^tes  and  bishops 
use  -  a  v^  ornamental  form  of  rosary  with  costly 
beads.  Tne  rosary  is  conferred  upon  the  Greek 
monk  as  a  part  of  his  investiture  with  the  mandya* 
or  full  monutio  habit,  as  the  second  step  in  the  mo- 
nastic life,  and  is  called  his  "spiritiuj sword".  This 
Oriental  form  of  rosary  is  known  in  the  Hellenic 
Greek  Church  as  mitfioMyup  (chaplet),  or  mii^xolnw 
(strGig  of  knots  or  beads),  in  the  Russian  (jhurch  as 
vavUza  (string),  chotki  (chaplet),  or  lieslovka  (ladder), 
and  in  the  Rumanian  Church  as  mlUanie  (reverence). 
The  first  use  of  the  rosary  in  any  general  way  was 
among  the  monks  of  the  Orient.  Our  everyday  name 
of  "beads"  for  it  is  simply  the  Old  Saxon  wwd  heda 
(a  prayer)  which  has  been  transferred  to  the  instru- 
ment used  in  reciting  the  prayer,  while  tiie  word 
rosary  is  an  equally  modem  term.  The  intercourse 
of  the  Western  peoples  of  the  Latin  Rite  with  those 
of  the  Eastern  Rite  at  the  beginning  of  the  Crusades 
caused  the  practice  of  saying  prayers  upon  knots  at 
beads  to  become  widely  amused  among  the  monastic 
houses  of  the  Latin  Church,  although  the  practice 
had  beoi  obswved  in  some  instances  before  that 
date.  On  the  other  hand,  Uie  recitation  of  the  Rosaiy, 
as  practised  in  the  West,  has  not  become  general  in 
the  Eastern  Churches;  tliere  it  has  still  retained  its 
orimnal  form  as  a  monastic  exercise  of  devotion, 
and  is  but  little  known  or  used  amon^  the  laity,  while 
even  the  secular  clergy  seldom  use  it  in  their  devo- 
tions. Bishops,  however,  retain  the  rosary,  as  indi- 
cating that  they  have  risen  from  the  monastic  state, 
even  though  they  are  in  the  world  governing  their 
dioceses. 

The  rosaiy  used  in  the  present  Greek  Orthodox 
Church — whether  in  Russia  or  in  the  East — is  quite 
different  in  form  from  that  used  in  the  Latin  Church. 
The  use  <^  the  prayer-knots  or  prayer-beads  origi- 
nated from  the  fact  that  monks,  according  to  tne 
rule  of  St.  Basil,  the  only  monastic  rule  luo?ni  to 
the  Greek  Rite,  were  enjoined  by  their  founder  to 
"pray  without  ceasing"  (I  Thess.,  v,  17;  Luke,  xviii, 
1),  and  as  most  of  tne  early  monks  were  laymen, 
engaged  often  in  various  forms  of  work  and  in  many 
cases  without  sufficient  education  to  read  the  pre- 
scribed lessons,  psalms,  and  prayers  of  the  daily  office, 
the  rosaiy  was  used  by  them  ss  a  means  of  contin- 
ually reciting  thdr  prayers.  At  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end  of  each  prayer  said  by  the  monk  upon 
each  knot  or  bead  he  makes  the  great  reverence  " 
(4  inn^n  /urdma),  bending  down  to  the  ground, 
so  that  the  recitation  of  the  rosary  is  often  known  as 
a  meUmia.  The  rosary  used  among  the  Greeks  61 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  .the  East  usually  conmsts  of 
one  hundred  beads  without  any  distinction  ot  great 
or  little  ones,  while  the  Old  Slavic,  or  Russian,  rosary 
generally  consists  of  103  beads,  separated  in  irreg- 
ular sections  by  four  large  beads,  so  that  the  firat 
huge  bead  fa  followed  by  17  small  ones,  the  second 
laige  bead  by  33  small  ones,  the  third  oy  40  small 
ones,  and  the  fourth  by  12  small  ones,  wiui  an  addi- 
tional one  added  at  Uie  end.  The  two  ends  of  a 
Rusdan  rosary  are  often  bound  together  for  a  short 
distance,  so  that  the  lines  of  beads  run  parallel  (hence 
the  name  ladder  used  for  the  rosary),  and  they  finish 
mth  a  three-cornered  ornament  often  adorned  with 
a  tassel  or  other  finial^  corresponcUng  to  the  cross 
or  medal  used  in  a  Latm  rosaiy. 
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The  use  of  the  Gre^  rosaiy  is  prescribed  in  Rule  87 
of  the  "Nomocanon",  which  reads:  "The  rosary 
should  have  one  hundred  [the  Russian  rule  says  103] 
beads;  and  upon  each  bead  the  prescribed  prayer 
should  be  recited."   The  usual  form  of  this  prayer 

Srescribed  for  the  loeaiy  runs  aa  follows:  "O  Lord 
esus  Christ,  Son  and  Word  of  the  living  God,  through 
the  intercessions  <rf  thy  immaculate  Mother  [r^ 
raraxpdi^'»  '«»  Mirrpit]  and  of  all  thy  Sfunts,  have 
mercy  and  save  .us."  If,  however,  the  rosaiy  be 
said  as  a  penitential  exercise,  the  praver  tiben  is: 
"O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  have  mercy 
on  me  a  sinner."  The  Russian  rosaty  is  divided  by 
the  four  large  beads  so  as  to  represent  the  difFereat 
parts  of  the  canonical  Office  which  the  recitation  of 
the  rosaiy  replaces,  while  the  four  large  beads  them- 
setves  represent  the  four  Evangelists.  In  the  mon- 
asteries of  Mount  AthoB,  where  the  severest  rule  is 
observed,  from  dghty  to  a  hundred  rosaries  are  said 
d^ly  b^  each  monk.  In  Russian  monasteries  the 
rosary  is  usually  said  five  times  a  day,  while  in  the 
recitation  of  it  the'  "great  reverences"  are  reduced 
to  ten,  the  remainder  bdng  amply  sixty  "little 
reverences"  (bowing  of  the  head  no  further  than  the 
waist)  and  sixty  recitations  of  the  penitential  form 
of  the  prescribed  prayer. 

Among  the  Greek  Uniats  the  rosary  is  but  little 
used  by  the  laity.  The  Basilian  monks  make  use 
of  it  in  the  Eastern  style  just  described  and  in  many 
cases  use  it  in  the  Roman  fashion  in  some  monasteries. 
The  more  active  life  prescribed  for  them  in  following 
the  example  of  Latin  monks  leaves  less  time  for  the 
recitation  of  the  rosary  acoordmg  to  ibe  Eastern 
form,  whilst  the  reading  and  redtation  of  the  Office 
during  the  canonical  Hours  fulfils  the  original  mo- 
nastic obligation  and  so  does  not  require  the  rosaiy. 
Latterly  the  Melohites  and  the  Italo-Greeks  have  m 
many  places  adopted  among  their  laity  a  form  of 
rosaty  similar  to  the  one  used  among  the  Ituty  of  the 
Roman  Rite,  but  its  use  is  fa^  from  general.  The 
Ruthenian  sad  Rumanian  Greek  Catholics  do  not 
use  it  among  the  laity,  but  reserve  it  chiefly  for  the 
monastic  clergy,  although  lately  in  some  parts  of 
G^cia  its  lay  use  has  been  occasi<nial]y  introduced 
and  is  regarded  as  a  latinicing  practice.  It  may  be 
said  that  among  the  Greeks  in  general  the  use  of  the 
losaiy  is  regarded  as  a  religious  exercise  peculiar 
to  the  monastic  life;  and  wherever  among  Greek 
Uniats  its  lay  use  has  been  introduced,  it  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Roman  practice.  On  this  account  it  has 
never  been  popularized  among  Uie  laity  of  the  peoples, 
who  remam  strongly  attadied  to  thdr  venerable 
Eastern  Rite. 

MAimw,  AndaeUtbueh  (Berlin,  189S),  pp.  dv  iqq.;  Da 
Mawtaa,  Voyaa*d*dtuxBiitUiiiiiuieAlho*  &>uu,  IMS),  18S. 

Ain>RBw  J.  SHmiAN. 

Bbeviast  Htmns  or  the  Robabt. — ^The  proper 
office  jsranted  by  Leo  XIII  (5  Aug.,  1888)  to  the  feast 
contains  four  hymns  which,  because  of  the  pontiff's 
great  devotion  to  the  Rosary  and  his  skilful  work  in 
classical  Latin  verse,  were  thought  bv  some  critics 
to  be  the  compositions  of  the  Holy  Father  himself. 
They  have  been  traced,  however,  to  the  Dominican 
Office  published  in  1834  (see  Chevalier,  "Reperto- 
rium  Hymnologicum",  under  the  four  titles  of  the 
hymns)  and  were  afterwards  granted  to  the  Dioceses 
of  Segovia  and  Venice  (1841  and  1848}.  Their  author 
was  a  pious  client  of  Mary,  Eustace  Sirena.  Ebcclusrve 
of  the  common  doxology  (Jesu  tibi  sit  gloria,  etc.) 
each  hymn  contains  five  four-lined  stanzas  of  classical 
dimeter  iambics.  In  the  hymn  for  First  Vespers 
(Coelestis  aube  nuntius)  the  Five  Joyful  Mysteries 
ate  celebrated,  a  single  stanza  being  given  to  a  mys- 
tery. In  the  same  symmetrical  manner  the  hymn 
for  Matins  (In  monte  olivis  consito)  deals  with  the 
rive  Sorrowful  Mysteries  and  that  for  Lauds  (Jam 


morte  victor  obruta)  wiUi  the  Five  Glorious  Mysteries. 
The  hymn  for  Second  Vespers  (Te  gestientem  gaudiis) 
maintains  the  symmetriinl  form  by  devoting  three 
stanzas  to  a  recapitulation  of  the  three  sets  of  mys- 
teries (Joyful,  Sorrowful,  Glorious),  prefacing  them 
with  a  stanza  which  sums  up  all  three  and  devoting 
a  fifth  stanza  to  a  poetical  invitation  to  weave  a 
crown  of  flowers  from  the  "rosaty"  for  the  Mother 
of  fair  love.  The  oompresmon  of  a  single  "mystery" 
into  a  single  stanza  may  be  illustrated  by  uie  nrst 
stanza  of  the  first  hymn,  devoted  to  the  first  Joyful 
Mystery: 

Coelestis  aute  nuntius, 
Arcana  pandens  Numinis, 
Plenam  salutat  gratia 
Dei  Parentem  Virginem. 

"The  envoy  of  the  Heavenly  Court, 
Sent  to  unfold  God's  secret  plan. 
The  Virgin  hails  as  full  of  grace. 
And  Mother  of  the  God  made  Man  " 
(Bagshawe). 

The  first  (or'  prefatory)  stanza  of  the  fourth  hymn 
sums  up  the  thiee  sets  of  mysteries: 

Te  gestientem  gaudiis, 
Te  sauciam  dobribus, 
Te  jugi  amictam  gloria, 
O  Virgo  Mater,  pangimus. 

The  still  gretiter  compression  of  five  mysteriea 
within  a  single  stanza  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
second  stanza  of  this  hymn: 

Ave,  redundans  gaudio 
Dum  conctpis,  dum  visitaa, 
Et  edis,  offers,  invenis, 
Mater  beata,  Filium. 

"Hail,  filled  with  joy  in  heart  and  mind, 
Conceiving,  visiting,  or  when 
"Thou  didst  bring  forth,  offer,  and  find 
Thy  Child  amidst  the  learned  men. " 

Archbishop  Bagshawe  transUtes  the  hymns  in  his 
"Breviary  Hymns  and  Missal  Sequences"  (London, 
s.  d.,  pp.  114-18).  As  in  the  illustration  quoted  from 
one  of  these,  the  stanza  contains  (in  all  the  hymns) 
only  two  rhymes,  the  author's  aim  being  "as  much 
as  possible  to  keep  to  the  sense  of  the  original,  neither 
adding  to  this,  nor  taking  from  it"  (preface).  The 
other  illustration  of  a  fully-rhymed  stanza  is  taken 
from  another  version  of  the  four  hymns  (Henry  in 
the  "Rosary  Magazine",  Oct..  1891).  Translations 
into  French  verse  are  oven  oy  Albin,  "La  Po^e 
du  Br€viaire",  with  slight  comment,  pp.  345-^56. 

H.  T.  Henrt. 

CoNFBATEBNrrr  OFTm  Holt  Rosart. — ^In  accord- 
ance with  the  conclusion  of  the  article  Rosabt  no 
sufficient  evidence  is  forthcoming  to  establish  Ute 
existence  of  any  Rosaiy  Confraternity  before  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Dominican 
guilds  or  fraternities  there  were,  but  we  cannot  assume 
without  proof  that  they  were  connected  with  the 
Rosary.  We  know,  however,  that  through  the 
preaching  of  Alan  de  Rupe  such  associations  began 
to  be  erected  shortly  before  1475;  that  establiwed 
at  Cologne  in  1474  by  Father  James  Sprenger  is 
especially  famous.  People  from  all  parts  c$  the  world 
desired  to  be  enrolled  in  it.  A  casual  English  example 
occurs  in  the  Plumpton  Correspondence  l(Camaen 
Society,  p.  50),  where  a  priest  in  London  writes  in 
1486  to  his  patron  in  Yorkshire:  "I  send  a  piq)er 
of  the  Rosaiy  of  our  Ladie  of  Coleyn  and  I  have 
legisteied  your  name  with  both  my  Ladis  names, 
as  tihe  paper  expneeea,  and  ye  be  aoopled  as  breUiw 
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and  mBtera."  Even  at  that  time  the  entry  of  the 
name  of  each  Bssociate  on  the  register  was  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  membership,  and  so  it  remains 
to  this  day.  It  was  undoubtedly  to  this  and  similar 
conlratemitiee,  which  by  degrees  began  to  be  erected 
in  many  other  places  under  Domimcan  supervision, 
that  the  great  vogue  of  the  Rosary  as  well  as  the 
acceptance  of  a  more  uniform  system  in  its  recitation 
was  mtunly  due.  The  recitation  of  "tiie  Rosary  is 
fdone  prescribed  for  the  members — at  present  they 
undertake  to  recite  the  fifteen  mysteries  at  least 
once  in  each  week — but  even  this  does  not  in  any 
way  bind  under  ma.  The  orEanization  of  these  con- 
fraternities is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominican 
Order,  and  no  new  confraternity  can  be  anywhere 
begun  without  the  sanction  of  the  general.  It  is 
to  the  members  of  the  Rosary  confraternities  that 
the  principal  indulgences  have  been  granted,  and 
there  can  oe  no  need  to  lay  stress  upon  the  special 
advantages  which  the  couratemity  offers  by  the 
union  of  prayer  and  devotional  exercises  as  well  as 
the  participation  of  merits  in  this  which  is  probably 
the  largest  organization  of  the  kind  within  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  Moreover,  in  the  "patent  of  erection", 
which  is  issued  for  eacn  new  confraternity  by  the 
General  of  the  Dominicans,  a  clause  is  addedgranting 
to  all  members  enrolled  tnerein  "a  participation  in 
all  the  good  works  which  by  the  grace  of  God  are 
I>erformed  throughout  the  world  by  the  brethren  and 
asters  of  the  said  [Dominican]  Order."  An  impor- 
tant "Apostolic  Constitution  on  the  Rosary  Con- 
fraternity", which  may  be  re«irded  as  a  sort  of  new 
charter,  was  issued  by  Leo  XlII  on  2  Oct.,  1898. 

The  "Perpetual  Rosary"  is  an  organization  for 
securing  the  continuous  recitation  of  the  Rosary  by 
day  and  night  among  a  number  of  associates  who 
perform  theu-  allotted  share  at  stated  times.  This 
IS  a  development  of  the  Rosary  Confraternity,  and 
dates  from  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  "Living  Rosary"  was  begun  in  1826,  and  is 
independent  of  the  confraternity;  it  consists  in  a 
number  of  circles  of  fifteen  members  who  each  agree 
to  recite  a  single  decade  every  day  and  who  wus 
complete  the  whole  Roaary  between  them. 

Nearly  mil  the  vorka  mentioned  in  tlie  lut  article  devote  more 
or  leaa  qwee  to  the  Confraternity  of  the  Hohr  Roaary.  The  iren- 
oal  tteatiaea  on  indulgenoae  by  Bbhinqbr  (in  Fieneh  as  well  aa 
Oermao),  Mocchsoiani  (Latin),  Melata,  etc.,  referred  to  in 
IirsiULOBHCCa,  give  copious  details  conoeming  the  apeoial  priv- 
Ikaes  of  the  members  of  the  Rosary  Confraternity.  The  rules 
of  the  Col<»ne  Roeary  Confraternity  were  printed  in  German 
in  1476,  and,  in  the  same  or  the  following  year,  the  first  edition 
of  the  QuodUbtt  de  terilate  fratemitatu  Sosarti  hu  PtaUerii 
B.  M.  V.  (frequent^  reprinted)  by  Micrabl  FBaifciaci.  A 
number  of  othar  booklata  dealing  with  the  oonf  ratemity  bdong 
to  the  aama  period. 

Herbebt  TaxiBsroN. 

_  Feast  or  the  Holt  Rosart. — Apart  from  the 
sisnal  defeat  of  the  Albigensian  heretics  at  the  battle 
of  Muret  in  1213  which  l^end  has  attributed  to  the 
recitation  of  the  Rosary  by  St.  Dominic,  it  is  believed 
that  Heaven  has  on  many  occasions  rewarded  the 
faith  of  those  who  had  recourse  to  this  devotion 
in  times  of  special  danger.  More  particularly,  the 
naval  victoiy  of  Lepanto  gained  by  Don  Jolm  of 
Austria  over  the  Turkish  fleet  on  tne  first  Sunday 
of  October  in  1571  responded  wonderfully  to  the 
prooesdons  made  at  Rome  on  that  same  day  by 
the  members  of  the  Rosary  confraternity.  St.  Kus 
V  thereupon  ordered  that  a  commemoration  of  the 
Rosary  should  be  made  upon  that  day,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Dominican  Order  Gregory  XIII  in 
1573  allowed  this  feast  to  be  kept  in  aU  churches 
which  poesessed  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ros- 
ary. In  1671  the  observance  of  this  festival  was 
extended  by  Clement  X  to  the  whole  of  Spain,  and 
somewhat  later  Clement  XI  after  the  important 
victoiy  over  the  Turks  gained  by  Prince  Eugene  on 
f  Aug.,  1716  (tiie  feast  of  our  Lady  of  the  Snows), 


at  Peterwarddn  in  Hungary,  commanded  the  feast 
of  the  Rosaiy  to  be  celebrated  by  the  universal 
Church.  A  set  of  "proper"  lessons  in  the  second 
noctum  were  conceded  by  Benedict  XIII.  Leo 
XIII  has  since  raised  the  feast  to  the  rank  of  a  double 
of  the  second  class  and  has  added  to  the  Litany  of 
Loreto  the  invocation  "^een  of  the  Most  Holv 
Rosary".  On  this  feast,  m  every  church  in  which 
the  Rosary  confraternity  has  been  duly  erected,  a 
plenary  indulgence  loHes  guafies  is  granted  upon 
certain  conditions  to  all  who  visit  therem  the  Rosary 
chapel  or  statue  of  Our  La^.  Thiq  has  been  called 
the  "Portiuncula"  of  the  Rosanr. 

Kbllnbb,  HtoHcloay  (tr.  London.  1908),  268  iqq.;  aae  atao 
authorities  mentionaa  under  BoaaBT. 

Herbert  THnBsroN. 

Bosata  (Rosciate),  Alberico  de,  jurist,  date  of 
birth  unknown;  d.  in  1354.  He  was  bom  in  the 
village  of  Rosate  fRosciate)  in  the  district  of  Bergamo, 
and  was  of  humble  parentage.  He  studied  law  at 
Padua  where  he  gained  ^e  degree  of  Doctor,  without, 
however,  becoming  a  teacher.  He  passed  his  life 
at  Bergamo  wberelie  was  a  lawyer  and  took  part  in 
various  public  affairs.  He  was  employed  in  particu- 
lar by  Galeazzo  Visconti  of  Milan,  and  after  Gal- 
easzo's  death  by  Lucchino  Visconti  and  Lucchino's 
brother  John.  Bishop  of  Novara.  In  1340  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  bishop  to  go  as  his  envoy  in 
important  matters  to  Pope  Benedict  XII  at  Avignon. 
Ifi  his  later  years  Rosate  devoted  himself  especially 
to  sdentifio  Uterary  labours.  The  last  c^tain  report 
concerning  his  life  belongs  to  the  year  1350,  when  he 
went  with  his  sons  to  Rome  to  attend  the  jubilee. 
His  writings  won  him  a  high  reputation,  especially 
among  practical  jurists.  Special  mention  should 
be  made  of  his  commentaries  on  the  "Digests"  and 
the  "Codex",  which  were  often  printed  later,  as  at 
Lyons  (1517,  1545^);  the  "Opus  Statutorum" 
(Como,  1477;  Milan,  1511);  and  the  "Dictionaiv 
ium",  a  collection  ot  maxims  of  law  as  well  as  a 
dictionary,  which  was  often  reprinted. 

SaltIohi,  Intomo  ad  AUmito  da  Rmeiate  td  att*  su*  opar* 
(Bergamo,  1842);  Schcltb,  Oack.  da  eaaen.  RedUs,  II,  245  sq.; 
Sationt,  OenA.  dm  rtm.  AedUs  im  MUUhUer.  VI  (Hddalben, 
1831),  112-21;  TiBABOKHi,  Sloria  UUeraria  iUO.,  V,  pt.  i  (1807), 
312-14. 

J.  P.  KCBSCH. 

Bosati,  JosBPH.  See  Saint  Louis,  Archdiocese  or. 

RoaceUn,  a  monk  of  Compi^gne,  was  teaching  as 
early  as  1087.  He  had  intercourse  with  Lanfranc, 
St.  Anselm,  and  Ivo  of  Chartres.  Brought  before 
a  coimcil  at  Soissons  (1093),  where  he  was  accused 
of  Tritheism,  he  denied  the  doctrines  attributed  to 
him;  but  this  was  done  through  fear  of  excommunica- 
tion, for  later  he  returned  to  his  early  theories.  He 
was  successively  in  England,  at  Rome,  and  finally 
returned  to  France.  Of  his  writings  there  exists 
only  a  letter  addressed  to  Abelard.  Haurteu  brings 
forward  his  name  in  connexion  with  a  text:  "Sen- 
tentia  de  universalibus  secundum  magistrum  R." 
("Notices  et  extr.  de  queltjues  manuscr.  lat.",  V, 
Paris,  1892,  224),  but  this  is  a  conjecture.  On  the 
other  hand  we  nave  as  evidences  of  his  doctrine 
texts  of  St.  Anselm,  Abelard,  John  of  Safisbury,  and 
an  anonymous  epigram.  His  share  in  the  history 
of  ideas  and  especially  the  value  of  his  Nominalism 
have  been  exaggerated,  his  celebrity  being  far  more 
due  to  his  theological  Tritheism.  This  article  will 
study  him  from  both  points  of  view. 

I.  Roscelin'a  Nominalism,  or  "serUerUia  vocum". — 
According  to  Otto  of  Freimngen  Roscelin  "primus 
nostris  temporibus  sententiam  vocum  instituit" 
("Gesta  Frederici  imp",  in  "Mon.  Germ.  Hist.: 
Script.",  XX,  376),  but  the  chronicler  of  the  "His- 
toria  Francica"  J'ra.  Bouquet,  "Rec.  des  hist,  des 
Gaules  et  de  la  France",  XII,  Paris,  1781,  3,  b,  c) 
mentiaiis  befcne  him  a  "ma^ster  Johannes",  whose 
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penonality  is  much  discussed  and  who  has  not  yet 
Been  definitively  identified.  What  constitutes  the 
"sententia  vocum"?  To  judge  of  it  we  have  be- 
sdee  the  texts  mentioned  above  which  bear  directly 
on  Rosoelin  an  exposition  of  the  treatise  "De  genen- 
bus  et  spebiebus"  (thirteenth  cent.),  wronsly  attrib- 
uted to  Abekiid  by  Victor  Cousin.  The  "sententia 
vocum"  was  one  of  the  anti-Realist  solutions  of  the 
problem  of  universal  accepted  by  the  early  Middle 
Ages.  Resuming  PorphyiyB  alternative  (mox  de 
generibus  et  speciebus  iuud  quidem  sive  subsistaat 
sive  in  nudis  intellectibus  posita  mnt)  the  first  medie- 
val philosophers  regarded  genera  and  species  (sub- 
stance, oorpordtv,  animality,  humanity)  either  as 
things  or  as  havmg  no  existence  (see  NoMiNAiiiBii). 
and  applying  to  ttiis  alternative  a  terminology  of 
BoethiuB,  Uiey  derived  thenoe  «ther  ret  (tlungs)  or 
voces  (words).  To  the  Nominalists  universals  were 
"voces",  which  means:  (1)  above  all  that  universals 
are  not  "res",  that  is  that  only  the  individual  exists: 
"nam  cum  habeat  eorum  sententia  nihil  ease  pr«ter 
individuum  .  .  ."  (De  gener.  et  spec.,  524). 
Nominalism  was  essentially  anti-Realist.  _  (2)  that 
universals  are  merely  woros,  "flatus  vods  ,  e.  g., 
the  word  "homo",  divisible  into  syllables,  con- 
sonants,  and  vowels.  "Fuit  autem,  nemini  ma^tri 
nostri  Roscellini  tam  insana  sententia  ut  nullam  rem 
partibus  constare  vellet,  sed  ncut  solia  vocibus 
species,  ita  et  partes  asondebat"  (Abdard,  "Liber 
(Uvisionum".  ed.  Cousin,  471).  "Alius  eivo  oon- 
aistit  in  voabus,  licet  hsc  opinio  cum  Roceano  suo 
fere  omnino  evanuerit"  (John  of  Salisbury, 
"Metalog.",  II,  17).  The  univenal  is  reduced  to 
an  emisnon  of  sound  (flatus  vocis),  in  conformity  with 
Boethius's  definition:  "Nihil  enim  aliud  est  prolatio 
(vocis)  quam  eris  plectro  lingua  percussio".  Ro»- 
celin's  umversal  corresponds  to  what  is  now  called 
the  "universale  in  voce''  in  opposition  to  "universale 
in  re"  and  "universale  in  inttalectu". 

But  this  theory  of  Roscelin's  had  no  oonneaon 
with  the  abstract  concept  of  genus  and  species. 
He  did  not  touch  on  this  question.  It  is  certam  that 
he  did  not  deny  the  existence  or  possibility  of  these 
concepts,  and  he  was  therefore  not  a  Nominalist  in 
the  fashion  of  Taine  or  in  the  sense  in  which  Nominal- 
ism is  at  present  imderstood.  That  is  why,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  modem  sense  of  the' word,  we  have 
called  it  a  pseudo-Nominalism.  John  of  Salisbury, 
speiking  of  "nominalis  secta"  (Metalog.,  II,  10) 
^ves  it  quite  another  meaning.  So  Roscelin's 
rudimentary,  even  childish,  solution  does  not  com- 
promise the  value  of  universal  concepts  and  may 
be  called  a  stage  in  the  development  of  moderate 
Realbm. 

Roscelin  was  also  taken  to  task  by  St.  Anselm  and 
Abelard  for  the  less  clear  idea  which  he  gave  of  the 
whole  and  of  composite  substance.  According  to  St. 
Anselm  he  maintuned  that  colour  does  not  exist 
independently  of  the  horse  which  serves  as  its  sup- 
port and  that  the  wisdom  of  the  soul  is  not  outside 
of  the  soul  which  ia  wise  (De  fide  trinit.,  2).  He 
denies  to  the  whole,  such  as  house,  man,  real  ens- 
tence  of  its  puts.  The  word  alone  had  parts,  "ita 
divinam  pagmam  pervertit,  ut  eo  loco  quo  Dominus 
partem  {uscis  assi  oomedisse  partem  nujus  vocis. 
qua  est  piscis  ased,  non  partem  rd  intelligere  cogatur'* 
(Cousin,  "P.  Abtelardi  opera",  II.  151).  Roscelin 
was  not  without  his  supporters :  among  them  was 
his  contemporary  Raimoert  of  lille,  and  what  the 
monk  H6iiman  relates  of  his  doctrine  agrees  with  the 
statements  of  the  master  of  Compidgne.  Universal 
substances,  sajrs  H^riman,  are  but  a  breath,  which 
means  "eos  de  sapientium  numero  merito  esse  ex- 
sufiSandos".  He  merely  comments  on  the  saying 
of  Anselm  characterizea  by  the  same  jesting  tone: 
"a  spiritualium  qusstionum  disputatione  sunt 
exsufflandi"  (P.  L.,  256a),  and  says  that  to  under- 


stand the  windy  loquadty  of  Humbert  of  Lille  one 
has  but  to  breathe  into  his  hand  (manuque  on 
admota  exsufilans;  "Mon.  Germ.  Hist.''/  XI V,  275). 

U.  TBiTBxiBif  OF  RoscBUir. — ^Rosodin  contddeivd 
the  three  Divine  Persons  as  three  independent  bdngs, 
like  three  angels;  if  usage  permitted,  he  added,  it 
might  truly  be  said  that  there  are  three  Gods.  Other- 
wise, he  continued,  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  would  have  become  incarnate  with  God  the 
Son.  To  retain  the  appearance  of  dogma  he  admit- 
ted that  the  three  Divme  Persons  had  but  one  will 
and  power  [Audio  .  .  .  quod  Roscelinus  dericus 
didt  in  tree  personas  esse  tres  res  ab  invicem  separa- 
tas,  acut  sunt  tres  an^li,  ita  tamen  ut  una  at 
voluntas  et  potestas  aut  Fatrem  et  Spiritum  sanctum 
ease  incamatum;  et  tres  deos  vere  poese'did  a  usus 
admitteret  (letter  of  St.  Anselm  to  Foulques)].  This 
characteristic  Tritheism,  which  St.  Anseun  and 
Abdard  agreed  in  refutms  even  after  its  author's 
conversion,  seems  an  in(usputable  application  of 
Roscelin's  anti-Reali^.  He  argues  that  if  the  three 
Divine  Persons  form  but  one  God  all  three  have  be- 
come incarnate,  which  is  inadmissible,  lliere  are 
therefore  three  Divine  substances,  three  Gods,  as 
there  are  three  angels,  because  each  substance  con- 
stitutes an  indiviaual,  which  is  the  fundamental 
assertion  of  anti-Realism.  The  ideas  of  the  theo- 
logian are  dosdy  linked  with  those  of  the  philosopher. 

BofMlin'a  tetter  to  Abelard  hu  been  re-edited  by  Rcnnss, 
Der  Nomin4MU$mua  in  dtr  FrUMcKdiatlik  in  BeitrdM  fur  Oa^  dtr 
Pka.  (br  UiUMt.  (MOiuter,  ISIO):  Dm  Wdlf,  HiH.  e/  MadiamU 
PkiL  (New  York,  1909).  167-60:  Tatuw.  TU  MMmU  Mind 
(London,  1811), T,  303;  U,  339;  Ba>ach,  Zm  Oudi.  ia  Komuud. 
tor  AoMM*  (yumaa,  1860);  ncATBT,  Howdtn,  phiL  H  UMmmh 
(Puta,  ISIU;  RBiinma,  op.  dt.:  Aduioch,  Soeedtn  taid  & 
An-lm  is  iVOai.  AiMwA.  ZX  (1907). 

M.  Da  WULF. 

Bofloommon,  capital  of  County  Roscommon,  Ire- 
land, owes  oVi^  and  name  to  a  monastery  founded 
by  St.  Co  man  in  the  first  half  of  the  dghtn  century 
on  a  "ros"  or  wooded  point  amidst  marshes.  Ware 
and  his  copiers  make  Coman  author  of  a  monastic 
rule  observed  throu^out  three-fourths  of  Connaught; 
but  this  statement  is  wrongly  deduced  from  annalis- 
tic  records  of  the  collection  of  dues  by  St.  Coman's 
Buoceseors,  under  the  titie  of  "Lex  Comani",  from 
the  Teora  Connachta,  tribes  occupying  a  portion  of 
the  province.  The  records  indicate,  indieed,  that 
with  support  from  the  King  of  Connau^t  St.  Coman's 
foundation  bad  some  pre-eminence,  if  not  jurisdic- 
tion. He  himself  may  nave  been,  as  Colgan  believed, 
a  bishop:  some  of  his  earliest  successors  certunly 
were.  Whilst  the  tribal  qystem  prevuled  the 
bishops  at  Roscommon,  as  pastors  over  the  patri- 
monial territory  of  the  provmcial  king,  would  hdd 
in  the  Church  a  position  analogous  to  his  in  the  state, 
and  through  this  analo(n|  would  be  the  "high"  or 
"noble  biaiopB  of  the' Connaughtmen ' ' .  Roscom- 
mon became  a  seat  of  learning  as  wdl  as  of  authority, 
and  had  scholars  and  scribes  cdebrated  in  the  na- 
tional annals.  From  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, if  not  earlier,  it  was  closdy  united  with  Clonmao- 
noise  and  shared  with  that  great  school  the  fame  of 
Cormac  O'Cillene  and  Ti^emach  CBraoin,  the 
annalist.  It  shared  also  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Connaught  kings,  after  they  had  risen  to  the  mon- 
archy of  Ireland.  Toirdhealbhach  O'Conchubhair'a 
son,  Maol-Iosa,  was  Abbot  of  Roscommon,  and  he 
himself  was  a  lioeral  benefactor;  he  bestowea  on  th« 
monastery  a  piece  of  the  true  cross  brought  him  from 
Rome  in  1123,  and  had  it  enshrined  in  the  famous 
Bachal  Buidhe,  latdy  named  the  Cross  of  Cong,  a 
masterpiece  of  deagn  and  workmanship^  now  one 
of  the  greatest  treasures  in  the  collection  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin.  When  the  Iridi 
monasteries  exchanged  tiieir  primitive  rules  for  those 
of  the  great  orders  of  the  Church,  the  monks  at  Ros- 
common became  Augustinian  canons,  but  remained 
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tin  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  an  Irish 
conununity  under  native  superiors -despite  the  Nor- 
man castle  built  within  their  fields  in  1268  and 
the  policy  of  ousting  the  Irish  from  their  monas- 
teries. Durii^  the  great  Western  Schism,  Thomas 
Macheugan  (Mac  Aodhagain)  whom  the  antipope 
Clement  VII  made  prior  of  this  house,  came  from 
Avignon  as  Clement's  agent,  and  convening  the 
preMtee,  olersy.  and  laity  of  Connaught  at  Roscom- 
mon, securedtne  adhesion  of  all  except  the  Bishop 
of  Elphin,  who  did  not  attend,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Killala,  who  sent  hia  archdeacon  to  uphold  the  ti^t 
of  Urban  VI.  When  the  O'Conors  made  terms  with 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  abbey  and  its  possessions  were 
attached  to  the  constableenip  of  Roscommon  Castle, 
and  subsequently  granted  to  Sir  Nicholas  Malbie; 
even  the  site  is  scarcely  traceable. 

The  Dominican  friar]^  that  was  situated  at  Ros- 
common was  founded  in  the  year  1253  by  Fedh- 
limidh  O'Conchubhair,  King  of  Connaught,  and 
consecrated  to  the  Blessed  '\^gin  in  1257;  in  1265 
the  founder  ended  his  stormy  life  within  its  walls, 
and  was  buried  there.  His  monument,  still  extant, 
represents  him  recumbent  in  long  robes  of  peace  and 
wearing  a  royal  crown.  In  aubsequent  centuries  this 
church  was  the  chosen  buiial-place  of  several  of  his 
and  other  princely  families.  After  the  confiscation 
this  friary,  like  the  house  of  Augustinian  Canons,  was 
first  attacned  to  the  constableship  of  Roscommon, 
and  then  granted  to  Malbie;  but  the  friars  lingered 
around  the  spot.  Under  Cromwell  several  of  tnem, 
amongst  whom  0'He}rne  mentions  Donald  O'Neagh- 
ten,  ^mund  O'Bem,  Raymund  MacEk>chaidh,  and 
Bernard  O'Kelly,  were  put  to  death.  Afterwards 
they  obtained  a  small  house  and  land  and  assembled 
a  community  numbering  sixteen  in  1791;  but  it  died 
out  in  1844.  Of  Uie  ori(^nal  buildings  only  ruins  of 
the  church  remain.  The  Franciscans  also  had  a 
convent  at  Roscommon  for  a  brief  period;  founded 
in  1269.  it  was  burned  down  in  1270,  and  on  account 
of  the  founder's  death  never  rebuilt. 

Archdall,  Manattiem  Hihtrnieum  (Dublin,  1786);  Lamioah, 
Bedet.  Hut.  of  Ireland  (Dublin,  1829);  Wau,  Dt  Striptmbut 
Hibtmim  (Dublin,  1639);  UasaCB,  Britannicarum  Bcduiarum 
AnlioMlaUt  in  Work*  (Dublin,  1847) :  O'Hstnb,  Irith  Dommieant 
ad.  CoLEiiAN  (Dundalk,  1902) ;  Db  Buroo,  Hibmia  Dminiemia 
(Cologne,  1762);  WsLO,  StaMieal  Surtey  of  Co.  Sofeammon 
(DubUn,  1832). 

Charlbs  McNeii<l. 

Rose,  Thb  Golden.   See  Goldbn  Robb. 

RoMa,  a  titular  see.  The  official  catalogue  of  the 
Roman  Curia  mentioned  formerly  a  titular  see  of 
Rosea  in  Syria.  The  title  is  borne  at  present  by  Mgr 
F61ix  Jouraan  de  la  Passardidre,  of  the  Oratory  of 
France,  who  lives  in  Paris.  The  name  Rosea  being 
only  a  corruption  of  Rhosus  was  replaced  by  the  latter 
in  1884  (see  Rhosttb). 

S.  P^TRID^S. 

RoMMl,  Diocese  of  (Rosensis),  suffragan  of 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  B.  W.  I.  The  different  isl- 
ands of  the  Carribean  S«a,  which  constitute  the  Dio- 
cese of  Roseau,  belonged  to  the  Vicariate  Apostolic 
of  Port  of  Spain  up  to  1860,  when  Pius  IX  py  Brief 
of  30  April,  1850,  erected  the  Diocese  of  Roseau,  with 
the  episcopal  see  at  Roseau,  the  capital  of  Dominica. 
The  Very  Reverend  Father  Michael  Monaghan  was 
elected  first  bishop  of  the  new  diocese  and  consecrated 
16  February,  1851.  He  died  in  St.  Thomas,  14 
August,  1855,  and  was  succeeded  in  1856  by  Rev. 
Father  Michael  Vesque,  who  died  10  August,  1859. 
The  third  bishop  was  Ren6  Marie  Charles  Poirier, 
C.J.M.,  who  governed  the  diocese  from  1859  to 
1878.  Next  came  Bishop  Michael  Naughten  from 
1880  till  4  July,  1900.  The  present  occupant  is 
Philip  Schelfhaut,  C.SS.R.,  b.  at  St.  Nicholas, 
Belgium,  27  September,  1850,  ordained  priest  18 


Octobw,  1878,  and  consecrated  bishop,  16  March, 
1902.  The  diocese  comprises  the  Islands  of  Do- 
minica, B.  W.  I.,  with  30,000  Catholics,  12  parishes, 
18  priests,  16  churches,  and  4  chapels;  Montwrrat,  B. 
W.  I.,  with  600  Catholics,  1  parish,  1  priest,  1  church; 
Antigua,  B.  W.  I.,  with  400  Cathoucs,  1  pari^,  1 
priest,  1  church;  St.  Kitts,  B.  W.  I.,  with  1500  Catho- 
lics, 1  parish,  2  priests,  1  churcn,  2  chapeb;  St. 
Croix,  D.  W,  I.,  with  4100  Cathohcs,  2  parishes,  4 
priests,  2  churches,  1  chap^:  St.  Thomas  D.  W.  I., 
with  3000  Catholics,  1  parish,  3  priests,  1  church,  1 
chapel.  The  total  Protestant  population  of  the 
diocese  is  ab«ut  100,0(X).  In  the  smaller  British 
Islands  of  Nevis,  Anguilla,  Barbuda,  Sofnbrero,  and 
in  the  Virgin  Islands,  Tostola,  Anegada.  and  Viron 
Gorda.  as  also  in  the  Danish  Island  of  St.  John,  uie 
Catholic  Church  has  so  few  adherents  that  no  priest 
has  ever  been  resident  there.  With  the  exception  of 
two  parishes,  which  are  served  by  secular  priests, 
the  whole  diocese  is  under  the  care  of  the  Redemp- 
torist  Fathers  of  the  Belraan  province,  and  the  Fathers 
of  Mary  Immaculate  (Cnavagne  en  Paillers,  France). 
There  are  also  14  Redeinptorist  Brothers  on  the 
mission.  In  Roseau,  the  Religious  of  the  Faithful 
Virgin  devote  themselves  to  Uie  education  of  the 
girls  of  both  the  lower  and  higher  classes,  while  the 
Ladies  of  the  Union  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  conduct  a 
high  school  for  girls  in  St.  Thomas.  In  Dominica 
nearly  all  the  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
Government;  however,  reli^ous  instruction  is  gcvea 
bv  the  priests  during  school  hours.  In  the  other 
islands,  with  the  exception  of  Antigua,  parochial 
schools  are  attached  to  the  mission. 

Bedeniulical  BtMeUn  of  Bouau  (Roamu,  1908-9),  MS8. 

J.  MOBIS. 

Rosecrani,  William  Stabke,  b.  at  Kingston, 
Ohio,  U.  S.  A.,  6  Sept.,  1819;  d.  near  Rectondo, 
California,  11  March,  1898.  The  family  came  orig- 
inally from  Holland  and  settled  in  Fennsylvaaia, 
moving  thence  to  Ohio.   His  mother  was  a  daughter 

of  Samuel  Hop-  

kins,  a  soldier  of 
the  Revolution 
and  one  of  the 
agnersof  the  Dec- 
laration of  Inde- 
pendence. He 
graduated  at  the 
U.  S.  Maitary 
Academy,  West 
Point,  in  July, 
1842,  and  after  a 
brief  service  in  the 
engineer  corps  re- 
turned  to  the 
Academy  as  a  pro- 
fessor, remaining 
there  until  1847. 
It  was  during  this 
period  that  he  be- 
came a  CathoUc. 


WiLUAH  Stabkb  RoaacBAita 
From  a  Fhotafcaph 

In  1854  he  resigned  from  the  army,  but  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  CivilWar  he  was  made  acolonel  of  volunteers, 
and,  in  June,  1861,  a  brigadier-general  of  regulars. 
During  the  Buccee(Ung  years  he  held  various  important 
commands  in  West  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Ten- 
nessee, until  19  and  20  Sept.,  1863,  when  he  was  de- 
feated by  Gen.  Bragg,  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 
Then  after  a  short  period  of  service  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Missouri  he  was  relieved  of  all  command. 
Up  to  this  he  had  been  uniformly  successful  as  a  good 
fighter  and  military  strategist.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  resigned  from  the  army  and,  in  1868,  served 
as  U.  S.  Minuter  to  Mexico,  where  from  1869  to 
1881  he  devoted  himself  to  railroad  and  industrial 
enterprises.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Demo- 
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erat,  in  1880,  and  amia  m  1882.  From  1885  to  1893 
he  was  re^trar  of  tne  U.  S.  Treasury.  In  1889  Con- 
gress restored  him  to  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  brigadier- 
general  of  the  regular  army  on  the  retired  list. 

His  brother,  Sylvester  Horton  Rosecrans,  first 
Bishop  Ot  Columbus,  was  also  a  convert.  Bom  at 
Homer,  Ohio.  5  Feb.,  1827,  he  was  sent  to  Kenyon 
College,  the  leading  Episcopalian  institution  of  the 
stato.  While  there  in  1845  be  received  a  letter  from 
his  brother  Williun,  then  a  prof  essior  at  West  Point, 
announcing  his  oonverrion  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 
It  so  impressed  him  that  he  also  sought  instruction 
and  became  a  Catiiolic.  He  then  went  to  St.  John's 
College,  Fordham,  New  York,  graduating  there  in 
1846.  Electing  to  study  for  the  priesthood  he  was 
sent  by  the  Biwop  of  Cincinnati  as  a  student  to  the 
College  of  Propaganda,  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained 
priest  in  1852.  Returning  to  Concinnati  he  officiated 
at  St.  Thomas's  church,  and  was  a  professor  in  the 
diocesan  seminary.  In  1859  a  college  was  opened 
in  connexion  with  the  seminary  and  he  was  made  its 
preddent.  In  1862  he  was  consecrated  titular  Bishop 
of  Pompeiopolis  and  Auxilisiy  of  Cincinnati.  When 
ibe  Diocese  of  Coltmibus  was  created,  3  March,  1868. 
he  was  transferred  to  that  see  as  its  first  bishop  and 
died  there  21  October,  1878  (see  Columbub,  Diocebb 
of).  During  his  residence  in  Cincinnati  he  was  a 
frequent  effitorial  contributor  to  the  "Catholic 
Telegr^>h". 

Cullum,  Bion.  Reguter  of  the  OMeera  and  QraduaXa,  U.  8, 
MUitaru  Aeadetny  (Boston,  1891) ;  HoucK,  A  Hist,  of  Catholicay 
in  NarOtim  Ohio  (Cleveland,  1902) :  Am.  Calk.  Hitt.  Re—archu 
OPhUaidelpliia,  July,  1898);  The  Calholie  Tdeamph  (CSncmnati), 
ffiea;  Hows,  HiMorieal  CoUecHon*  of  Ohio  ^Snoinnati,  1900) ; 
BiculOBX,  Roeeerm^  Campaign  with  Me  Fourteenth  Armorv 
Carve  (Cindnnati,  1863);  Cluiks,  lAtee  of  the  Deeeaeed  Biehope 
of  (Sih.  Ch.  U.  S.,  Ill  (New  York,  1888) ;  The  CathoKe  Directorg, 
ftlea. 

Thomas  F.  Meehan. 

BoMline  (Rosbolina),  Saint,  b.  at  the  Ch&teau 
of  Arcs  in  eastern  Provence,  1263;  d.  17  Januwy, 
1329.  Having  overcome  her  father's  opposition 
Roseline  became  a  Carthuaan  nun  at  Bertaud  in  the 
Alps  of  Dauphin^.  Her  "consecration"  took  place 
in  1288,  and  about  1300  she  succeeded  her  aunt. 
Blessed  Jeanne  or  Diane  de  Villeneuve,  as  Prioress  of 
Celle-Robaud  in  the  Diocese  of  Fr^jus  near  her  home. 
In  1320  her  brother  H^lion,  Grand  Master  (1319-16) 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  restored  the  monastery, 
and  in  1323  and  1328  John  XXII,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Fr^jus,  increased  its  revenue,  panting  indulgences  for 
the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  church. 
Roseline  obtained  leave  to  resign  her  office  before 
her  death.  Many  visions  together  with  extraor- 
dinary austerities  and  great  power  over  demons  are 
ascribed  to  her.  Her  feast  is  given  in  the  Acta  SS. 
on  11  June,  the  day  of  the  first  translation  of  her 
remains  in  1334  by  her  brother  Elsear,  Bishop  of 
Dignc;  but  by  the  Carthusian  Order  it  b  celebrated 
on  16  October.  There  has  always  been  a  local 
cultus  and  this  was  confirmed  for  the  Diocese  of 
Fr^jus  by  a  Decree  of  1851,  for  the  Carthusian  Order 
in  1857.  The  saint  is  usually  represented  with  a 
reliquary  containing  two  eyes,  recalling  the  fact  that 
her  eyes  were  removed  and  preserved  tipart.  This 
reUc  was  still  extant  at  Arcs  in  1882.  There  is  no 
ancient  life  of  the  stunt,  but  that  given  in  the  Acta 
SS.,  2  June,  489  sq.,  was  constructed  by  Papebroch 
from  ancient  documents. 

LsC^ocTBCLx,  Annalee  Ord.  Cartue.,  IV,  V  (Montreuil,  188ft- 
89);  MoLiM,  Hieforia  Cartue.,  I. 

Raymond  Webster. 


nothing  was  done  until  Maria  Theresa  took  m>  the 
plan.  In  1776  John  Galgdczywas  appointed  fint 
Bishop  of  Rosenau,  but  £ed  before  taking  charge. 
His  successor.  Count  Anthony  R6vav  (1776-80), 
caused  the  church  to  be  restored  and  the  high  altar 
to  be  renovated.  Of  his  successors  may  be  mentioped : 
John  Scitovszky  (1827-38),  later  Bishop  of  FOnf- 
kirchen  and  Archbic^op  of  Gran;  Ethdbert  Barta* 
kovics  (1845-^50),  later  Archbishop  of  Eger.  Since  1905 
the  see  is  governed  by  Louis  Balds.  The  diocese  is 
divided  into  3  archdeaconries  and  has  2  abbeys  and 
3  provoetships.  _  The  copter  consists  of  6  active 
members  and  6  titular  canons.  The  parishes  number 
99,  and  there  are  154  secular,  28  regular,  priests; 
3  monasteries;  34  nunneries;  190,000  Catholics; 
10,165  Greek  Uniats;  97,071  Lutherans;  44,609  Cal- 
vinists;  11,220  Jews.  The  seminary  was  established 
in  1814. 

A  katolikue  Magyaroreidg  (Catholie  HuBsaiy)  (Budapeat, 
1802),  in  Hungarian;  Sek«ina(Mmu«  (1910). 

A.  Au>lST. 


.  (Hung.,  Rozsnt6),  Diocese  or  (Rosna- 
TiKNBis).  in  Hungary,  suiTragan  of  Eger,  established 
by  Mana  Theresa,  in  1775-76.  In  1636  Cardinal 
Peter  PdzmAny  mx>p06ed  to  establish  a  distinct  see 
for  this  part  of  Hungary,  where  the  Catholic  Faith 
was  almoet  dead.  P&smAny's  death  intervened,  and 


of  Uma,  Saint,  virgin,  patroness  of  America, 
b.  at  lima,  Peru,  20  April,  1586;  d.  there  30  August, 
1617.  At  her  confirmation  in  1597,  she  took  the  name 
of  Rose,  because,  when  an  infant,  her  face  had  been 
seen  transformed  by  a  mystical  rose.  As  a  child  she 
was  remarkable  for  a  great  reverence,  andpronounced 
love,  for  all  things  relating  to  Goa.  This  so  took 
possession  of  her,  that  thenceforth  her  life  was  ^vea 
up.  to  prayer  ana  mortification.  She  had  an  intense 
devotion  to  the  Infant  Jesus  and  His  Blessed  Mother, 
before  whose  altar  she  roent  hours.  She  was  scru- 
pulously obedient  and  of  untiring  industry,  making 
rapid  progress  by  earnest  attention  to  her  parents^ 
instruction,  to  her  studies,  and  to  her  domestic  woric, 
especially  with  her  neeale.  After  reading  <A  St. 
Catherine  she  determined  to  take  that  saint  as  her 
model.  She  began  by  fasting  three  times  a  week, 
adding  secret  severe  penances,  and  when  her  vanity 
was  assailed,  cutting  off  her  beautiful  hair,  wearing 
coarse  clothing,  and  roughening  her  hands  with  toil. 
All  this  time  she  had  to  struggle  against  the  objections 
of  her  friends,  the  ridicule  of  her  family,  and  the 
censure  of  her  parents.  Manjr  hours  were  spent  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  wmch  she  received  dsdly. 
Finally  she  determined  to  take  a  vow  of  virginity, 
and  inspired  by  supernatural  love,  adopted  extraor- 
dinary means  to  fumll  it.  At  the  outset  she  had  to 
combat  Uie  opposition  of  her  parents,  who  wished  her 
to  marry.  For  ten  years  the  struggle  continued  before 
she  won,  by  patience  and  prayer,  their  consent  to  con- 
tinue her  mission.  At  the  same  time  great  tempta- 
tions assailed  her  purity,  faith,  and  constancy,  causing 
her  excruciating  agony  of  mind  and  desolation  M 
spirit,  urging  her  to  more  frequent  mortifications;  but 
cmily,  aim),  Our  Lord  manifested  Himself,  fortifying 
her  with  the  knowledge  of  His  presence  and  consoling 
her  mind  with  evidence  of  His  Divine  love.  Fasting 
daily  was  soon  followed  bv  perpetual  abstinence  from 
meat,  and  that,  in  turn,  by  use  of  only  the  coarsest 
food  and  just  siuficient  to  support  life.  Her  days  were 
filled  with  acts  of  charity  ana  industry,  her  exouisito 
lace  and  embroidery  helping  to  support  her  nome, 
while  her-nights  were  devoted  to  praver  and  penance. 
When  her  work  permitted,  she  retired,  to  a  little  grotto 
which  she  had  built,  with  her  brother's  aid,  in  their 
sm^  garden,  and  there  passed  her  ni^ts  in  solitude 
and  prayer.  Overcoming  the  opposition  of  her  par- 
ents, and  with  the  consent  of  her  confessor,  she  was 
allowed  later  to  become  practically  a  recluse  in  tlua 
cell,  save  for  her  visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  In 
her  twentieth  year  she  received  the  habit  of  St. 
Dominic.  Thereafter  she  redoubled  the  severity  and 
variety  of  her  penances  to  an  heroic  degree,  wearing 
constantly  a  metal  spiked  crown,  concealed  by  roses, 
and  an  iron  chain  about  her  waist.  Days  passed  witb- 
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out  foocLnve  a  drau^t  of  gall  mixed  wifh  bitter 
herba.  When  ahe  ootild  no  longer  stand,  she  sought 
repoae  on  a  bed  constructed  by  herself,  of  btfDken  glaias, 
stone,  potsherds,  and  thorns.  She  aomitted  that  the 
thoqght  of  lying  down  on  it  made  her  tremble  with 
dreaS.  Fourteen  years  this  martyrdom  of  her  body 
continued  without  relaxation,  but  not  without  con- 
solation. Our  Lord  revealed  Bimself  to  her  frequently, 
flooding  her  soul  with  such  inexpressible  peace  and 
joy  as  to  leave  her  in  ecstasy  for  hours.  At  these  tipies 
ahe  offered  to  Him  all  her  mortifications  and  pen- 
ances in  expiation  for  offences  agunst  His  Divine 
Majesty,  for  the  idolatry  of  her  country,  for  the  con- 
veraon  of  sinners,  and  for  the  souls  in  Purgatory. 
Many  miracles  followed  her  death.  She  was  beatified 
by  Clement  IX,  in  1667,  and  canonised  in  1671  by 
Clement  X,  the  first  American  to  be  so  honoiuw. 
Her  feast  is  celebrated  30  August.  She  is  represented 
wearing  a  crown  of  roses. 

Haxbcm,  Vila  UvMlu  (I6M),  Spanuh  tr.  by'PABU. 

Edw.  L.  Atii£. 

Bom  of  Vlt«rbo,  Saint,  virgin,  b.  at  Viterbo, 
1235;  d.  6  March,  1252.  The  chronology  of  her  life 
must  always  remiun  uncertain,  as  the  Acts  of  her 
canonisation,  the  chief  liiatorical  sources,  record  no 
dates.  TiKMe  given  i^ve  are  accepted  by  the  best 
authorities.  Bom  of  poor  and  pious  parents,  Rose  was 
remarki^le  for  holiness  and  for  her  miraculous  powers 
from  her  earliest  years.  When  but  three  years  old, 
she  raised  to  life  her  maternal  aunt.  At  the  age  of 
seven,  she  had  abready  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse,  de- 
voting herself  to  penances.  Her  health  succumbed, 
but  she  was  miraculously  cured  by  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
who  ordered  her  to  enroll  herself  in  the  Third  Order 
of  St.  Francis,  and  to  preach  i>enance  to  Viterbo,  at 
that  time  (1247)  held  by  Frederick  II  of  Germany  and 
a  prey  to  political  stnfe  and  heresy.  Her  mission 
seems  to  have  extended  for  about  two  years,  and  such 
was  her  success  that  the  prefect  of  the  city  decided 
to  banish  her.  The  imperial  power  was  seriously 
threatened.  Accordingly,  Rose  and  her  parents  were 
expelled  from  Viterbo  m  January,  1250,  and  took 
refuge  in  Sorriano.  On  5  December,  1250,  Rose  fore- 
told the  speedy  death  of  the  emperor,  a  prophecy 
realised  on  13  December.  Soon  afterwards  she  went 
to  Vitordiiano,  whose  inhabitants  had  been  perverted 
by  a  famous  sorceress.  Rose  secured  the  conversion 
of  all,  even  of  the  sorceress,  by  standinf^  unscathed 
for  three  hours  in  the  flames  of  a  bunungpyre,  a 
miracle  as  striking  as  it  is  weU  attested.  With  the 
restoration  of  the  papal  power  in  Viterbo  (1251)  Rose 
returned.  She  wished  to  enter  the  monastery  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Roses,  but  was  refused  because  of  her 
poverty.  She  humbly  submitted,  foretelling  her  ad- 
mission to  the  monasteiy  after  her  death.  The  re- 
mainder of  her  life  was  spent  in  the  cell  in  her 
father's  house,  where  she  died.  The  process  of  her 
canonisation  was  opened  in  that  year  by  Innocent  IV, 
but  was  not  definiuvely  undertaken  until  1457.  Her 
feast  is  celebrated  on  4  September,  when  her  body, 
still  incorrupt,  is  carried  in  procession  through 
Viterbo. 

Buttar.  Franc,  i,  040;  Ada  Prae.  CeuumuoHonit,  ub.  1458  in 
Ada  SS..  TV  Sept.;  Waddiho.  Annaln  Min.  (Rome,  1731),  II, 
423:  III,  280:  Ahdbtocci,  NMtie  entieaitloriehi  di  S.  Rota,  Ytrt. 
ViUrb—*  (Rome,  17S0) ;  BnaAim,  S.  Ron  odil  mo  teoto  (Venice, 
1880) ;  LiOR,  lAtm  of  Uu  Saintt  of  the  Tkm  Ordm  of  S.  Franeit 
(Taunton,  Encland,  1886).  The  best  modern  life  i«  that  by 
DB  KcBTAU  lite  Rou,  M  tie  H  ton  lanpn  (Vanves,  1896);  Piui, 
Sloria  itOa  CiM  di  Viltrbo  (Rome.  1887). 

Grxoort  Clbart. 

BotteriKriaiii,  the  original  appellation  of  the  al- 
iased members  of  the  occult-cabalistic-theoeophic 
"Rosicrueian  Brotherhood",  described  in  the  pamjA- 
let  "Fama  Fratemitatis  R.C."  (Botte  crueis),  which 
was  drculated  in  MS.  as  early  as  1610  and  first  ap- 
peared in  print  in  1614  at  Cassel.  To  the  first  two 
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additions  were  prefixed  the  tract  "Allgemeine  und 
Generalreformation  der  canzen  wdten  Welt",  a 
translation  of  FT.  BoccaUni's  "Dei  Ragguagli  di 
Pamasso",  1612.  Beginning  with  the  fourtn  edition 
in  1615,  the  third  Rosicrueian  rudiment,  "Confeasio 
der  Fratemitat",  was  added  to  the  "Fama".  Accord- 
ing to  these,  the  Rosicrueian  brotherhood  was  founded 
in  1408  by  a  German  nobleman,  Christian  Rosenkreuz 
(1378-1^4),  formerly  a  monk,  who  while  travelling 
through  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  and  Fes  had  been 
initiated  into  Arabian  learning  (maf^c),  and  who  con- 
sidered an  antipapal  Christianity,  tinged  with  theoe- 
ophy,  his  ideal  of  a  religion.  Cktncemed  above  all  else 
that  their  names  should  appear  in  the  Book  of  Life, 
the  brothers  were  to  consider  the  making  of  gold  as 
unimportant — although  for  the  true  philosophers 
(Occultists)  this  was  an  easy  matter  and  a  parergon. 
They  must  apply  themselves  lealously  and  in  ti^e 
dewiest  secrecy  to  the  study  of  Nature  in  her  hidden 
forces,  and  to  making  their  discoveries  and  inventions 
known  to  the  order  and  profitable  to  the  needs  of 
humanity.  And  to  further  the  cbject  of  ^e  said 
order  they  must  assemble  annually  at  the  "Edifice  of 
the  Holy  Spirit",  the  secret  head-quarters  of  the 
order,  cure  tke  mck  gratuitously,  and  whilst  each  one 
prociu^d  himself  a  successor  the^  must  provide  for 
the  continuance  of  their  order.  Free  from  ilhiess  and 
pain,  these  "Invisibles",  as  they  were  called  in  the 
vernacular,  were  supposed  to  be  yearning  for  tJie  time 
when  the  Church  should  be  "purified". 

For  two  hundred  years,  while  the  world  never  had 
the  least  suspicion  of  their  existence,  the  brotherhood 
transmitted  by  these  means  the  wisdom  of  "Father" 
Rosenkreuz^  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the 
tetter's  bunal,  until  about  1604  they  finally  became 
known.  The  "Fama".  which  effected  this,  invited 
"all  of  the  scholars  and  rulers  of  Europe"  openly  to 
favour  the  cause,  and  eventually  to  sue  for  entrance 
into  the  fraternity,  to  which,  nevertheless,  only 
chosen  souls  would  be  admitted.  The  morbid  pro- 
pensity of  the  age  for  esoterism,  magic,  and  confed- 
eracies caused  the  "Fama"  to  raise  a  feverish  excite- 
ment in  men's  minds,  expressed  in  a  flood  of  writings 
for  and  against  the  brotherhood,  and  in  passionate 
efforts  to  win  admission  to  the  order,  or  at  least  to 
discover  who  were  its  members.  All  of  these  endeav- 
ours, even  by  scholars  of  real  repute  like  Descartes 
and  Leibnis,  were  without  results.  From  the  mani- 
festiy  fabulous  and  impossible  "History"  of  the 
brotherhood,  it  was  apparent  that  it  depended  upon  a 
"mystification".  This  mystification  was  directly  ex- 
plained by  an  investigation  of  the  author,  who  app^rs 
unquestionably  to  have  been  the  Lutheran  theologian 
of  WOrtembei^,  John  Valentin  Andreft  (1686-1654). 
According  to  his  own  admission,  Andre&  composed  in 
1602  or  1603  the  Rosicrueian  book,  "Chymisohe 
Hochzdt  Christiani  Rosenkreuz  1459",  wmch  ap- 
p«u«d  in  1616.  This  book,  called  by  Andre&  himself 
a  youtMul  literary  trifle  m  which  he  intended  to 
ridicule  the  mania  of  the  times  for  occult  marvels 
(Life,  p.  10),  bears  the  closest  intrinsic  relation  to  the 
"Fama",  wnich,  in  the  light  of  this,  is  undoubtedly 
a  later  woric  of  Andrew's  or  at  least  of  one  of  the  circle 
of  friends  inspired  by  him.  Alchemistic  occultism  is 
mocked  at  in  these  works  and  in  the  "General- 
Reformation",  the  follies  of  the  then  untimely  re- 
formers of  the  world  are  openly  ridiculed.  The  fantas- 
tic form  of  the  tracts  is  borrowed  from  contemporary 
romances  of  knighthood  and  travel.  The  "Rosy 
Cities  "  was  chosen  for  the  symbol  of  the  order  because, 
first,  the  rose  and  cross  were  ancient  symbols  of  occult- 
ism and,  secondly,  occur  in  the  famUy  arms  of  Andrea. 
It  recalls  Luther's  motto:  "Des  Christen  Herz  auf 
Rosen  geht,  wenn's  mitten  unter'm  Kreuze  steht" 
(Hoesbaoh,  121).  As  a  result  of  his  satirically  meant 
but  serioudy  accepted  works,  which  soon  gave  rise  t<t. 
occult  humouggery  (opposed  by  him)  in  new  Roat- 
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crucian  raiment,  Andrea  openly  renounced  Rosirau- 
cianism  and  frequently  referred  to  it  as  a  ridiculous 
comedy  and  foUy.  In  spite  of  this,  the  Roeicrucian 
fraud,  which  served  in  many  ways  as  a  model  for  the 
anti-Masonic  TaxilrSchmndd,  has  continued  effec- 
tive until  the  present  day.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Michael  Maier  and  Robert  Fludd  were  its  cham- 
pions. Pseudo-Rosicrucian  societies  arose,  falsely 
claiming  descent  from  the  genuine  fraternity  of  the 
"Fama  .  After  1750  occult  Rosicrucianism  was 
propagated  by  Freemasonry,  where  it  led  to  endless 
extravagant  manifestations  (St.  Germain,  Cagliostro, 
Schr6pfer,W0llneretc.).  In  the  system  of  high  degrees 
in  "Scottish"  Freemasoiuy,  especially  in  tite/iosen- 
jfereuz  denee,  the  Roeicrucian  symbols  are  still  retained 
witii  a  Masonic  interpretation.  Finally,  since  about 
1866  there  have  existed  in  England  and  Scotland  (Ix>n- 
don,  Newcastle,  York,  Glasgow)  and  in  the  United 
States  (Boston,  Philadelphia)  "colleges"  of  a  Masonic 
Rosicrucian  society,  whose  members  claim  to  be  direct 
descendants  of  t«e  brotherhood  founded  in  1408. 
Only  Master  Masons  are  eligible  for  membership. 
According  to  the  definition  of  the  preradent  of  the 
London  branch  (Supreme  Magus),  Brother  Dr.  Wm. 
Wynn  Westcott,  M.B.,  P.Z.,  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
Society  to  afford  mutual  aid  and  encouragement  in 
working  out  the  great  problem^  of  life  and  in  searching 
out  the  secrets  of  nature;  to  facilitate  the  study  oi 
philosophy  founded  upon  the  Kabbalah  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Hermes  Trismegjstus,  which  was  inculcated 
by  the  original  Praires  Rosea  Crucis  of  Germany, 
A.  D.  1450;  and  to  investigate  the  meaning  and  sym- 
bolism of  all  that  now  remains  of  the  wisdom,  art, 
and  literature  of  the  ancient  world".  The  view  which 
has  been  lately  revived,  especially  by  Katsch  and  Pike, 
that  Rosicrucianism  definitely  or  even  perceptibly  co- 
operated in  the  foundation  of  modem  Freemasonry 
in  1717,  is  contntdicted  by  well-known  historical  facts. 

Arnold,  Unparteiitche  Kirchm  u.  Ketierhutorie,  II  (Fnuilcfort, 
1889),  640  9q.;  Hsrdcb.  Samtl.  Wtrke  (Berlin,  1888),  XV,  82  sq.; 
XVI,  596  aq.;  Bcblb,  Urtprunt  u.  d.  vamehmtten  SehicktaU  der 
Rotmkmuer  u.  Frnmatirer  (Gdttinseo,  1804);  Nikolai,  Sinige 
Bemerkungm  Hbtr  den  Urtprunff  u.  d.  Gesch.  a.  Rotenkreuzer  u. 
Framaurer  (Berlin,  1806);  Hobsbach,  J.  W.  Andrea  u.  $ein 
ZeilaUer  (Berlin,  1819) ;  Gdhhadih,  Zeiltchr.  f.  hiM.  ThtoL  (1852), 
298  M.;  SlERKE,  Schvtdrmtr  u.  Schwinder  tu  Ende  d.  18.  Jahrk. 
(Letpnc,  1874);  Kopp,  Die  AUhemie,  II  (Heidelberg,  1886); 
WAfTR,  The  real  Hittory  of  the  Roncrueiane  (London,  1887), 
meda  revision;  Katscb,  Die  Enttlehung  u.  d.  aahre  Bndimck  d. 
Freimaurerei  (Berlin,  1897);  HErxLE  [Raich]  in  KirchenUx.,  a.  v. 
Roeenkretatr;  Herhkunk  in  Realencyk.  /.  proi.  Theol.,  s.  t. 
Rounkreuaer;  AUg.  Handbuch  d.  Freimaurerei^  11  (3rd  ed..  1900), 
259-63;  Bboehann,  iionatthefte  d.  Comeniut-GeeelUchaft  (Ber- 
lin), V  (1896).  212  »q.;  VI  (1897),  204  xj.;  VIII  (1899),  14S  »q.; 
ZirkeUmrretpmdent  (Berlin,  1896),  212;  Voraetck.  u.  Anfdnge  d, 
Freimaurerei  in  Sntkmd,  1  (1909),  II  (1910),  16,  348;  Gonui, 
Hiti.  of  Freemaionrv,  II  (London,  1884),  60  aq.;  Concite  Hitl.  of 
Freemaeonry  (London,  1903),  61-93;  Art  Qualuor  Coronatorumt 
tranwctiona  (London),  I  (1S88),  28,  64;  V  (1892),  67;  VI  (1893), 
202  aq.;  VII  (1894),  36  sq.,  83;  VIII  (1895),  46;  The  Theotophiit 
(Madras,  1886),  VII,  451  aq.,  VIII,  IX,  X;  Roticrucian  Society  of 
Sneland:  Rula  and  Ordinance!  (London,  1881;  revised  1882); 
Trantaeiimt,  etc.  (1879-91);  The  Roeicrucian:  A  Quarterln  Record 
(1868-79):  Kloss,  Bibliog.  d.  Freimaurerei,  tU.  (Frankfort,  1844), 
174-201,  givea  274  works  on  the  subject;  Gabonbr,  BtUtolAeea 
Rorierueuma:  I,  estatogue  (London,  privately  printed,  1903), 
pves  a  list  of  S()4  works  on  tne  subject. 

Hermakn  Gruber. 


BoBkoT&iiyi,  August,  Bishop  of  Neutra  in  Hun- 
gary, doctor  of  philosophy  and  theology,  b.  at  Szenna 
in  tne  County  of  UngJtiungary,  7  December,  1807;  d. 
24  February,  1892.  He  took  his  gymnasial  course  in 


the  college  of  the  Plarists  at  Kis-Szeben  irom  1817-22, 
studied  philosophy  at  Eger,  1822-24,  theology  in  the 
seminaiy  for  priests  at  Pesth,  and  completed  his  train- 
ing at  the  Auj^tineum  at  Vienna.  After  his  ordina- 
tion to  the  priesthood  in  1831  he  was  for  a  short  time 
enraged  in  pastoral  duties,  then  went  to  the  seminary 
at  Eger  as  prefect  of  studies,  became  vice-rector  of  the 
seminary,  and  in  1S41  rector.  In  1836  he  was  made  a 
cathedral  canon  of  Eger,  in  1839  received  the  Abbey 
of Sadr,  in  1847 became auxiliarybishop,  in  1850 capit- 
ular vicar,  in  1851  Bishop  of  Waitcen,  and  in  1859 


Bishop  of  Neutra.  Roekovdnyi  was  also  made  a 
Roman  count,  prelate,  and  assistant  at  the  papal 
throne.  His  charity  is  shown  by  the  foundations  he 
established,  valued  at  several  hundred  thousand  gulden. 
Hewasctistinguishedasaneccleraasticalwriter.  Among 
his  works,  all  of  which  are  in  Latin,  should  be  men- 
tioned: "De  primatu  Romani  Pentificia  ejusque  iuri- 
bus"  (Aupbur?,  1839;  2nd  ed.,  Agram,  1841);  ''De 
matrimomis  mixtis"  (5  vols.,  FUnfkirchen,  1842; 
Pesth,  1854,  187(^-1);  "De  matrimoniis  in  ecclesia 
catholica"  (2  vols.,  Augsburg,  1837-40);  "Monumenta 
catholica  pro  independentia  potestatis  ecclesiasticte  ab 
imperio  civili"  (14  vols.  FQnfkirchen,  1847;  Pesth, 
1856, 1865, 1870-71);  "Coelibatus  et  breviarium,  duo 
gravissima  clericorum  officia"^  etc.  (7  vols.,  Pesth, 
1867,  1875);  "Romanus  Pontifex  tamquam  primaa 
eccle8ise'',etc.  (16  vols.,  Neutra  and  Comaromu,  1867, 
1878);  "Beata  Virgo  Maria  in  suo  conceptu  immacu- 
lata"  (12  vols.,  Budapest,  1873-4;  Neutra,  1877). 

Vaonkr,  Adatok  a  nyitrai  tdnei  pUbdntdk  UrUnetaut  (Neutra, 
1902),  written  in  Hungarian;  also  in  Hungarian,  StimiTEi,  Jf<v 
yar  IrM,  XI,  giving  a  somplete  list  of  Raakoruyi's  works  and 
a  full  bibliography.  A.  AuxXsT. 

Bonnini  and  Bosminianism. — Antonio  Rosmim- 
Serbati,  philosopher,  and  founder  of  the  Institute  of 
Charity,  b.  24  March,  1797,  at  Rovereto,  Austrian 
Tyrol;  d.  1  July,  1855,  at  Stresa,  Italy;  was  educated 
at  home  until  his  twentieth  year,  and,  after  a  three 
years'  course  at  the  University  of  Padua,  returned  to 
Rovereto  to  prepare  for  Holy  orders.  He  was  or- 
dained priest  at  Chioggia,  21  April,  1821,  and  in  1822 
received  at  Padua  theDoctoratemTheoloKy  and  Canon 
Law.  In  1823  he  went  to  Rome  with  Mgr.  Pjrker, 
Patriarch  of  Venice,  met  Consalvi  and  other  prominent 
men,  and  was  encouraged  by  Pius  VII  to  undertake 
the  reform  of  philosophy.  The  next  three  years 
(1823-26)  he  spent  in  philosophical  pursuits  at  Rover- 
eto, devoting  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  St. 
Tliomas.  Re  had  already  adopted  as  principles  of 
conduct:  (1)  never  to  assume  external  works  of 
charity  on  his  own  initiative,  but,  until  summoned  by 
some  positive  outward  manifestation  of  God's  will,  to 
busy  nimself  with  his  own  sanctification,  a  thing  al- 
ways pleasing  in  the  Divine  sight  (principle  of  passiv- 
ity) ;  (2)  at  any  clear  mgn  from  God,  to  assume  with 
uacrity  any  external  work  of  charity,  without,  so  far 
as  concerned  his  hi^er  will,  personal  preferences  or 
repugnances  (principle  of  indifference).  On  these 
maxims  he  based  the  rules  of  the  Institute  of  Charity 
which,  at  the  instance  of  Maddalcna,  Marchioness  of 
Canossa,  and  of  John  Loewenbruck,  a  zealous  priest 
from  German  Lorraine,  he  founded  in  1828  at  Monte 
Calvario  near  Domodossola.  In  1828  he  again  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  encouraged  by  Leo  XII  and 
later  by  Pius  VIII  to  pursue  his  philosophical 
studies  and  consolidate  his  institute.  During  this 
visit  he  published  his  "  Maxims  of  Christian  Perfec- 
tion" and  his  "Nuovo  saggio  sull'  origins  delle  idee" 
(1829;  tr.  "Origin  of  Ideas",  London,  1883-84). 
In  the  autumn  of  1830  he  inaugurated  the  observ- 
ance of  the  rule  at  Calvario,  and  from  1834  to  1835 
had  charge  of  a  paridi  at  Rovereto.  About  this  time 
the  pope  made  over  to  Rosmini  several  missions  ten- 
dered him  in  Engluid  by  the  vicars  Apostolic,  as  also 
the  Abbey  of  S.  Michele  della  Chiusa  in  Piedmont. 
Later  foundations  followed  at  Stresa  and  Domo- 
dossola. The  Constitutions  of  the  institute  were  pre- 
sented to  Gregory  XVI  and,  after  some  discusaion  re- 
garding the  form  of  the  tow  of  religious  poverty,  were 
formalhr  approved  20  December,  1^.  On  25  March, 
1839,  the  vows  of  the  institute  were  t^en  by  twenty 
Fathers  in  Italv  and  by  six  in  England  (Spetisbury  and 
Prior  Park).  The  Letters  Apostolic  ("In  sublimi",  20 
Sept.,  1839)  formally  recorded  the  approval  of  the  in- 
stitute and  its  rule,  and  appointed  Roemini  provost 

fineral  for  life.  TTie  institute  then  spread  rapidly  in 
ngland  anid  Italy,  amd  requests  for  fododations  came 
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from  various  countries.  The  publication  of  Rosmini's 
"Trattatb  della  coscienza  morale"  (Milan,  1839)  led 
to  a  sharp  controversy.  Against  Rosmini  were  writers 
like  Meba,  Passaglia,  Rozaven,  Antonio  Ballerini,  all 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  which  Rozaven 
held  the  office  of  assistant  to  the  general.  On  the 
defensive,  alon)^  with  Rosmini,  wereL.  Eastaldi,  Pes- 
talozza,  Pagamini.  For  fifteen  years  the  wordy  war 
was  protracted,  with  a  truce  from  1843  to  1846,  due 
to  an  injimction  of  Gregory  XVI  enjoining  perpetual 
silence  on  both  mdes.  Pius  IX,  who  succeeded 
Gregory  in  1846,  showed  himself  favourable  to  the 
institute,  and  various  new  foundations  in  England 
attested  its  vitality.  In  1848  Rosmini  published 
(Milan)  his  " Costituzione  secondo la giustizia sociale" 
and  "Cinque  piaghe  della  chiesa";  the  latter  against 
Josephism,  especially  in  the  matter  of  Austrian  epis- 
copal appointments  in  Northern 
Italy.  In  August  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  by 
King  Charles  Albert  of  Pied- 
mont to  enlist  the  pope  on  the 
side  of  Italy  as  against  Austria. 
Pius  IX  appointed  him  one  of 
the  consultors  to  deliberate  on 
the  definability  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
and  at  the  outbrealc  of  the  rev- 
olution asked  Rosmini  to  share 
his  exile  at  Gaeta.  Antonelli's 
influence,  however,  prevailed 
and  Rosmini  left  Gaeta,  19  June, 
1849.  His  works,  "Costitu- 
zione" and  "Cinque  piaghe", 
were  condemned  m  August,  a 
sentence  which  he  unhesitat- 
ingly accepted.  A  further  at- 
tack was  made  on  him  in  the 
"Po8tille"and  the  "Lettered! 
un  prete  Bolognese"  (1848). 
Pius  IX  (1850)  refenwl  the 
"Postille"  to  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index,  which  rejected 
it  as  false.  In  view  of  other  charges  the  pope  ordered 
an  examination  of  all  Rosmini's  works.  The  decision, 
rendered  3  July,  1854,  was  that  all  the  works  be 
dismissed  (e»ae  dimiUenda),  that  the  investigation 
implied  nothing  disparaging  to  the  author,  to  the 
institute  foundra  by  him,  or  to  his  exceptional  serv- 
ices to  the  Churoh,  and  that  to  prevent  any  renewal 
and  dissemination  of  charges  and  strife,  silence  was 
for  the  third  time  imposed  on  both  paruies.  Within 
a  year  after  this  decision  Rosmini  died.  His  body 
reposes  in  the  Church  of  the  Santissimo  Crocifisso 
built  by  him  at  Stresa.     (See  Rosmintans.) 

Axon.,  La  Vita  di  Antonio  Roamiiii  (Turin,  1897),  the  standard 
life,  written  by  a  prieat  of  the  Institute  of  Charity:  Anon., 
Picrola  Vita  di  Antonio  Roamini  (Casale,  1897);  Delia  Mitaione 
a  Romadi  Antonio  Romini-Serbaii,  netU  Anni  lS48-i9  (Turin, 
1881);  Epialolario  completo  di  AtUonio  Rotmini-Serbaii  (Casale, 
Turin,  1887-94);  Paoli.  Memorit  della  vita  di  Antonio  Roemini- 
Serbati  (Turin.  1880-84);  Antonio  Rosmini  e  la  eua  prompia 
(Rovereto,  1880):  Life  of  Antonio  Romini-Serba::,  ed.  LoCK- 
BAKT  (London,  1888);  The  Life  of  Antonio  Roemini-Serbati,  tr. 
from  the  Italian  of  Paoani  (London,  1907). 

George  Cormack. 


human  intelligence,  thus  terminating  in  its  object,  is 
intuition — an  attitude  rather  than  an  activity,  in 
which  the  mind  pronounces  no  judgment  on  what 
is  known,  but  merely  receives  the  communication 
of  the  intelligible  object.  All  our  concepts,  when 
analyzed,  reveal  being  (somethingness)  as  their  es- 
sential constituent:  or.  conversely,  human  con- 
cepts are  nothing  but  aeterminations  more  or  less 
complex  of  the  simple  and  elementary  notion  of 
being.  This  fundamental  idea  is  indeterminate  and 
general,  conveying  to  the  intellect  no  knowledge  of 
particular  things,  but  simply  manifesting  itself  as  the 
essence  of  being.  Our  abstraction  does  not  produce 
it,  but  merely  discovers  it  already  present  in  thought. 
Being,  as  it  appears  within  man's  experience,  has  two 
modes,  each  governed  by  its  own  conditions  and  laws, 
each  with  well-defined  attributes,  diverse,  but  not 
contradictory.  Manifesting  it- 
self to  the  mind  as  the  intel- 
h^ble  object,  not  exerting  any 
stimulus  upon  the  intellect,  but 
simply  illuminating  it,  this  is 
being  in  its  ideal  mode.  As  it 
acts  or  is  acted  upon  in  feeling, 
modifying  the  human  subject 
in  sensation,  constituting  the 
sentient  principle  in  action  and 
passion,  this  is  being  in  its  real 
mode.  The  former  is  essen- 
tially objective,  simple,  and  one 
— universal,  necessary,  immuta- 
ble, eternal;  the  latter  is  sub- 
jective and,  in  our  world,  con- 
tingent, particular,  temporal, 
manifold,  and  almost  infinitely 
varied  in  aspect.  Ideal  being 
is  not  God,  but  we  may  call  it, 
says  Rosmini,  an  appurtenance 
of  God,  and  even  Divine,  for 
its  characteristics  are  not  fJiose 
of  created  finite  things,  and  its 
ultimate  source  must  oe  in  God. 
If  thought  had  in  it  no  element 


Thb  Roshinian  Ststbm. — According  to  Rosmini, 
philosophy  is  "the  science  of  the  ultimate  reasons  or 
grounds  of  human  knowledge".  The  philosopher  at 
the  outset  must  answer  the  questions:  What  is 
knowledge?  What  is  thought?  Can  we  be  certain 
of  what  we  know?  Rosmini's  answer  is  given  in  his 
ideology  and  logic.  Intellect,  he  holds,  is  essentially 
different  from  sense;  thought  is  objective,  aoasation 
is  subjective.  The  term  of  the  intellectual  act  is 
seen  in  such  a  way  that  the  seer,  at  the  moment,  is 
conscious  neither  of  himself  nor  of  any  relation  with 
himself  as  seeing.   The  primal  and  essential  act  of 


Antonio  Rosuini-Sbuiati 
From  a  paintinc  by  F.  Hayei 

transcending  the  contingent  and  finite,  all  knowledge 
of  the  absolute  and  infinite  would  be  inexphcable, 
and  truth,  uncertain  and  variable,  would  exist  only 
in  name. 

To  explain  our  knowledge  of  particular  real  en- 
tities, Rosmini  says  that  our  knowledge  of  realities 
reduces  itself  to  a  judgment  whereby  we  predicate 
existence  of  what  is  felt  by  us.  Real  entities  act  upon 
man's  senses,  |ind  he  immediately  recognizes  them  as 
particular  activities  of  that  essence  of  bein^  already 
manifested  under  another  mode  in  intuition.  Be- 
cause of  its  simplicity,  the  human  ^o,  or  subject- 
principle,  is  constrained  to  bring  together  and  collate 
Its  feeling  and  its  knowledge  of  being,  and  thus  it 
perceives^  being  energizing  in  the  production  of  feel- 
ing. This  act  of  the  human  subject  whereby  it 
cognizes  real  entities,  Rosmini  •  calls  reason.  By 
sense  we  are  introduced  to  reaUties,  but  we  oould 
not  know  them  as  bein^p  unless  we  already  possessed 
the  idea  of  being.  This  is  given  to  our  mind  prior 
to  all  perception  or  individual  cognition;  it  is  not  ac- 
quired by  any  act  of  thought,  but  is  implanted  in  us 
by  the  Creator  from  the  beginning  of  our  existence: 
it  is  innate,  and  constitutes  for  us  the  light  of  reason. 
Furthermore,  it  is  the  very  form  of  the  human  in- 
telligence, a  form  not  mmtiple,  but  one — ^not  sub- 
jective, but  objective — i.  e.,  not  a  quaUty  or  attitude 
or  component  of  the  human  subject,  but  distinct 
from  it  and  superior  to  it,  existing  in  an  absolute 
mode  and  called  the  form  of  the  mind  because,  in 
manifesting  itself  to  man,  it  draws  forth  and  creates, 
so  to  speak,  the  act  of  his  intelligence. 

Logic,  says  Rosmini,  is  "the  science  of  the  art  of 
reasoning".   The  scope  of  reasoning  is  certainty. 
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1.  e.,  a  firm  persuasion  eonformable  to  truth.  The 
truUi  of  a  thing  is,  in  last  analysis,  its  being,  and  since 
being  is  the  form  of  the  human  intellect,  it  follows 
that  a  criterion  of  truth  and  certainty  lies  at  the 
base  of  all  thought  and  reasoning.  The  principles 
which  govern  reflection  and  arg[ument  are  founded 
on  the  primitive  intuition  of  being.  "Being  is  the 
object  of  thought";  this  is  the  principle  of  cognition, 
and  it  is  antecedent  to  the  principle  of  contradiction. 
Error  is  found,  not  in  the  idea  of  being,  which  is 
without  any  determination,  nor  in  the  principles  of 
reasoning,  which  simply  express  the  essential  object 
of  the  mind  in  the  form  of  a  proposition  without 
adding  anything  foreign,  but  in  reflection,  and  hence 
in  the  will,  which  usiulur  initiates  reflection.  Logic 
shows  us  now  to  use  reflection  so  as  to  attain  truth 
and  avoid  error. 

The  Sciences  of  Perception  are  psychology  and 
cosmology.  The  subject  of  paycholo^  is  the  ego 
in  its  pnmal  condition,  i.  e.,  stripped  of  its  acquired 
relations  and  developments.  The  soul  is  felt  by  and 
through  itself;  it  is  essentially  a  principle  of  feeling. 
"The  human  soul  is  an  intellective  and  sensitive 
subject' or  principle,  having  by  nature  the  intuition 
of  being  and  a  feeling  whose  term  is  extended,  besides 
certain  activities  consequent  upon  intelligence  and 
sensitivity."  This  "extended  term"  is  twofold: 
space,  which,  simple  and  immovable,  underlies  all 
sense  phenomena  as  the  idea  of  being  underlies  the 
phenomena  of  thought;  and  body,  a  limited  ex- 
tended force  which  the  sentient  principle  passively 
receives  and  thereby  acquires  inaividuation.  It  is 
a  favourite  doctrine  of  Rosmini  that  the  extended  can 
exist  only  in  synthesis  with  a  simple,  immaterial 
principle.  Considered  apart  from  this  principle,  the 
material  corporeal  term  lacks  the  unity  and  co- 
herence necessary  for  existence  and  permanence. 
Our  own  body,  the  "subjective  body",  is  felt  directly 
as  the  proper  term  of  the  human  sentient  principle 
and  is  the  seat  of  corporeal  feelings.  Other  (external) 
bodies,  since  they  modify  not  the  soul,  but  the  bodily 
term  in  connexion  with  the  soul,  are  felt  by  an  extra- 
subjective  perception.  We  feel  our  own  bodies  as 
we  feel  external  bodies,  through  vision,  touch  etc.; 
but  we  also  feel  them  immediately  with  a  fundar 
mental  feeling,  always  identical  and  substantial,  in 
which  no  distinct  limits,  figure,  or  relation  of  parts 
can  be  assigned.  Shape,  haxdnc»s,  colour  etc.,  belong 
to  the  extrarsubjective  world.  But  the  body  is 
not  merely  felt  by  the  soul;  it  is  also  intellectually 
perceived  by  the  soul  in  a  primordial  and  immanent 
judgment,  whereby  being  is  applied  to  it  (the  bodjr) 
in  the  way  above  described.  In  thi^  perception  is 
found  the  true  nexus  intimately  uniting  soul  and  body. 
The  body  is  the  felt-understood  term  of  the  human 
principle  which  in  this  intellective  synthesis  performs 
its  first  act  as  a  rational  soul  and  exerts  a  real  physical 
influence  on  its  bodily  term.  Hence  Rosmini's  defi- 
nition of  life  as  "the  incessant  production  of  all 
those  extra-subjective  phenomena  which  precede,  ac- 
company, and  follow  parallel  with  the  corporeal  and 
material  feeling  (subjective)". 

Every  time  that  by  generation  an  animated  organ- 
ism is  produced,  perfectly  constituted  according  to  the 
human  type,  the  vivifying,  sentient  principle  rises  to 
the  vision  oi  the  intelbgible  object,  ideal  being.  Tlus 
happens  in  virtue  of  a  primordial  law,  established  by 
God  in  thecreative  act.  There  is,  however,  no  chrono- 
logical passing  from  sentience  to  intelligence,  as  if 
one  could  assign  an  instant  in  which  the  human  soul 
was  purely  sentient  and  another  following  in  which  it 
bad  become  rational.  All  is  consummated  in  a  single 
point  of  time.  The  soul's  immortality  is  deduced  from 
Its  nature  as  an  intellective  principle  having  for  its 
object-term  the  eternal  and  necessary  idea  of  being. 
This  is  indepoident  of  space  and  time,  and  the  act  of 
intuition  continues  even  after  the  bodily  teqn  has  been 


dissolved  by  death,  and  tiie  soul's  immanent  peroep< 
tion  of  its  body  has  been  for  a  period  destroyed. 

Cosmology,  which  considers  the  ordered  universe, 
the  nature  of  contingent  real  being  and  its  cause,  is 
not  a  complete  science  in  itself ;  it  must  be  treated  in 
connexion  with  the  sciences  of  reasoning  in  which  re- 
flection, testing  the  observations  of  intuition  and  per- 
ception, discovers  new  truths  and  arrives  at  the  exist- 
ence or  beings  b^ond  the  reach  of  intuition  and 
perception. 

The  Sciences  of  Reasoning  are  ontological  atad  de- 
ontological.  The  former  comprise  ontology  and  natu- 
ral theology.  Ontologjr  treats  of  being  in  all  its  extent 
as  known  to  man,  viz.,  ideal  being,  the  necessary  object 
of  the  intellect;  real  being,  i.e.,  subjective  force  and 
feeling;  moral  being,  the  relation  between  real  and 
ideal — a  special  act  of  recognition  and  adherence  on 
the  part  of  the  subject  harmonizing  it  with  the  object. 
Light,  life,  love;  mtellect,  sense,  will — ^these  are  the 
forms  under  which  the  essence  of  being  manifests 
'  itself  in  man's  world;  they  are  also  the  foundation 
of  the  categories.  Natural  theology  treats  of  the 
Absolute  Bemg,  God.  The  existence  of  God  is  known, 
not  through  perception  or  direct  intuition,  but  tbrou^ 
reasoning.  Ideal  being  is  being  under  only  one  of  its 
forms  and  therefore  incomplete;  in  the  real  world  we 
meet  onl^  partial  realizations  of  being.  Comparing 
in  reflection  the  products  of  our  perception  with  the 
essence  of  being  manifested  in  intuition,  we  see  that 
they  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  that  essence; 
yet  this  must  find  its  full  realization  in  some  way  far 
transcending  our  experience;  it  cannot,  in  that  ful- 
ness, be  finite  and  imperfect  as  are  the  things  of  this 
world.  This  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  Being  Ros- 
mini calls  negative-ideal;  it  tells  us  not  so  much 
what  God  is  as  what  God  is  not. 

Definite  proofs  of  God's  existence  are  furnished  by 
being  in  its  essence  and  in  each  of  its  forms.  The 
essence  of  being  is  eternal,  necessary,  infinite;  but 
these  attributes  it  would  not  possess  if  it  did  not  sub- 
sist identical  under  the  other  two  forms  of  reality  and 
morality,  complete  and  perfect.  Where  it  exists  under 
all  these  forms,  it  is  being  in  every  way  infinite  and 
absolute,  i.  e.,  Giod.  Again,  the  ideal  form  that  creates 
intelligence  is  an  eternal  object  and  hence  demands  an 
eternal  subject  with  infinite  wisdom — God.  The  real 
fon  1  of  being  is  contingent,  and  it  therefore  postulates 
a  First  Cause  in  whose  essence  subsistenoe  is  included. 
Finally,  the  binding  force  of  the  moral  law  is  eternal, 
necessary,  absolute,  and  its  ultimate  sanction  must  be 
found  in  an  Absolute  Being  in  whom  the  essence  of 
holmcss  subsists.  Thus  man  naturally  does  not  per- 
ceive God;  his  knowledge  of  God  is  but  of  a  negative 
kind.  In  the  supernatural  order  of  grace,  the  real 
communication  of  God  to  man,  a  new  light  suptei^ 
added  to  tliat  of  reason  brings  man  into  conjunction 
with  God's  own  reality,  which  reveals  itself  to  him 
in  an  incipient  and  obscure  manner,  yet  acts  upogi  the 
soul  with  positive  eflicacy.  Thus  the  Christian  be- 
comes a  new  creature,  eonsors  dvrina  natwm. 

The  dcontological  sciences  treat  of  the  perfections 
of  bemgs  and  the  ways  in  which  these  perfections  may 
be  acquired,  produced,  or  lost.  Amongst  them, 
eUiics,  the  science  of  virtue,  is  prominent  (see  "Com- 
pcnidio  di  Etica",  Rome,  1907).  Each  moral  act  con- 
tains three  elements:  the  law,  the  subject's  free  will, 
and  the  relation  (agreement  or  disagreement)  between 
law  and  yriU.  Man  is  not  a  law  unto  himself;  the 
moral  imperative  must  come  from  a  hiidier  source, 
from  the  necessary  and  universal  object  <n  the  under- 
standing Being,  manifested  to  the  mind,  has  an 
order  of  its  own,  and  the  various  entities  we  know 
though  it  occupy  different  places  in  the  scale  of 
exceUence.  We  cognize  them  by  an  act  of  intellect; 
we  recognize  them  by  a  practical  act  of  our  will,  ad- 
hering to  the  good  we  see  in  them  with  an  intensity 
determined  by  the  moral  exigence  of  the  object.  The 
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idea  of  an  entity,  therefore,  as  the  medium  which 
reveals  its  exoellence,  clothes  itself  with  the  authority 
of  law:  and  as  all  ideas  are  but  deteiininations  of  the 
idea  of  being,  the  first  of  laws  and  the  first  principle 
of  obligation  is:  "Follow  the  light  of  reason",  or 
"Recognize  being".  Besides  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness and  the  consent  of  mankind,  the  proofs  for 
free-will,  i.  e.,  the  power  of  choice  between  objective 
good  (duty)  and  subjective  good  (pleasure,  self-in- 
terest), are  closely  bound  up  with  Rosmini's  theory  of 
man  and  the  som.  Man  is  stimulated  by  sensation 
and  his  subjective  mrodifications;  at  the  same  time  he 
is  illumined  by  the  light  of  being  eternal  and  absolute 
whence  he  can  draw  stren^h  to  overcome  the  allure- 
ments of  sense  and  unite  himself  to  the  absolute  good. 

In  reference  to  the  third  element  Rosmini  used  a 
distinction  which  led  to  sharp  controversy.  By 
paxaium  (sin)  he  means  the  sinful  condition  of  t^e 
will  in  its  antagonism  to  objective  good;  by  cidpa 
(sin  as  fault),  the  same  condition  considered  relatively 
to  its  cause,  free  wUl.  Ordinarily,  peccalum  is  also 
culpa,  and  evei^  sin  is  traceable  to  a  free  agent.  But,' 
in  abnormal  curcumstanceB,  there  may  be  peccatum 
where  there  is  not.  at  the  moment,  aupa.  The  acts 
of  an  acquired  smtul  habit,  when  performed  without 
advertence  or  deliberation,  are  contr^  to  law, 
though  at  the  moment  the  will  is  not  responsible. 
They  are  culpa  and  imputable,  but  to  complete  the 
imputability  one  must  link  them  with  the  first  free 
wicked  acts  whence  the  habit  resulted.  Original  sin 
is  a  true  sin  yet  not  a  euipa,  not  imputable  to  the 
person  in  whom  it  is  found  as  to  its  free  cause.  The 
responsible  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  free  will  of 
Adam,  whose  sin  was  both  peccatum  and-  culpa. 
Rosmini  wrote  voluminously  in  defence  of  the  tradi- 
tional Catholic  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Conscience 
he  defines  as  "a  8i>eculative  iu^ment  on  the  m(»«lity 
of  the  practical  judgment  ;  and  since  morality, 
he  points  out,  belongs  to  an  order  of  reflection  anterior 
to  the  conscience,  there  may  exist  in  man  moral  or 
immoral  conditions  apart  from  conscience — a  doc- 
trine which  he  also  .applied  to  original  sin  and  to 
cotain  states  of  virtue  and  vice.  R^arding  piobabiU 
iam,  he  distinguidieB,  in  the  question  of  the  doubtful 
law,  what  is  mtrinsically  evil  from  what  is  evil  only 
on  account  of  some  extrinsic  cause,  for  example,  pro- 
hibition bv  positive  law,  and  lays  down  the  rule:  "  If 
there  is  a  doubt  respecting  the  existence  of  the  positive 
law,  and  the  doubt  cannot  be  resolved,  the  law  is  not 
binding;  but  if  there  is  a  doubt  in  a  matter  pertaining 
to  the  natural  law  and  relating  to  an  evil  inherent  in 
action,  the  risk  of  the  evil  must  be  avoided."  This 
theory  provoked  controversy,  but  Rosmini  main- 
tained that  it  accorded  substantially  with  the  teachhig 
of  St.  Alphonsus  Ligouri. 

The  science  of  rational  right  arises  from  the  protec- 
tion which  the  moral  law  affords  to  the  useful  good. 
The  classification  of  the  goods  and  rights  whicn  we 
poeaeas  in  our  relations  with  our  fellow-men,  is  based 
on  freedom  and  property.  Freedom  is  thepower,  which 
each  one  has,  to  use  all  his  faculties  and  resources  so 
long  as  he  does  not  encroach  on  the  rights  of  others. 
Property  is  the  union  of  goods  with  the  human  per- 
sonality by  a  triple  bond,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral.  The  moral  bond  guards  the  other  two,  for  the 
moral  law  forbids  one  man  to  wrest  from  another  what 
he  has  united  to  himself  by  affection  and  intelligence. 
The  subject  of  right  may  be  either  the  individu^  man 
or  man  in  society.  Concerning  the  three  societies 
necessary  for  the  full  development  of  the  human  race, 
Rosmini  speculates  at  length  in  his  "Filosofia  del 
diritto"  (Milan,  1841-43). 

Rosmini  applied  his  philosophical  principles  to  edu- 
cation in  "Delia  educazione  cristiana"  (Milan,  1856) 
and  especially,  "Del  principio  supremo della metod- 
ica"  (Turin,  1857;  tr.  by  tirey,  "The  Ruling  Prin- 
ciple of  Method  Applied  to  Education",  Boston, 


1893).  His  basic  idea  is  that  education  must  follow 
the  natural  order  of  development.  The  mind  of  tiie 
child  must  be  led  from  the  general  to  the  particular. 
The  natural  and  necessary  oraer  of  all  human  thoughts 
is  expressed  in  the  law:  "A  thought  is  that  which  be- 
comes the  matter,  or  provides  the  matter  of  another 
thought."  The  whole  sum  of  thoughts  which  can 
occur  to  the  human  mind  is  classified  m  divere  orders 
of  which  Rosmini  enumerates  five.  To  the  first  order 
belong  thoughts  whose  matter  is  not  taken  from  ante- 
cedent thoughts;  each  of  the  successive  orders  is 
characterized  by  its  matter  being  taken  from  the  order 
immediately  preceding  it.  The  ruling  principle  of 
method  is:  Present  to  the  mind  of  the  child  (and  this 
applies  to  man  in  general),  first,  the  objects  which 
belong  to  the  first  order  of  cognitions,  then  those 
which  belong  to  the  second  order,  and  so  on,  taking 
care  never  to  lead  the  child  to  a  cognition  of  the  second 
order  without  having  ascertained  that  his  mind  has 
grasped  those  of  the  first  order  relative  to  it,  and  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  cognitions  of  the  third,  fouiih, 
and  other  higher  orders.  In  applving  this  principle 
to  the  different  orders,  Rosmini  explains  the  cognitiras 
proper  to  each,  the  corresponding  activities,  the  in- 
struction which  they  requiro,  the  moral  and  reli^oua 
education  which  the  child  should  receive.  Both  m  hia 
general  theoiy  of  adapting  education  to  the  needs  of 
the  growing  mind  ana  in  the  importance  he  attached 
to  instinct,  feeling,  and  play,  Kosmini  anticipated 
much  that  is  now  regarded  as  fundamental  in  educa- 
tion. "The  child",  he  says,  "at  every  age  must  act." 
To  regulate  the  differrait  lands  of  activity,  and  to  make 
each  kind  reasonable,  is  really  to  educate.  It  is  in  the 
kindergarten  system  of  Frdbel,  the  contemporary  of 
Rosmini,  that  these  principles  aro  most  fully  wowed 
out. 

The  most  important  of  Rosmini's  posthumous 
works,  the  "Teosofia"  (ontology  and  natural  theol- 
ogy), was  published  in  five  volumes  (Turin,  1859-64; 
Intra,  1864-74).  In  1876  some  Catholic  newspapers 
and  periodicals  in  Italy,  interpreting  the  "Dimittan- 
tur"  decree  of  1854,  declared  that  Rosmini's  woiks 
were  oi>en  both  to  criticism  and  to  censure.  The 
Rosminian  school  on  the  contrary  maintained  that, 
while  the  decree  gave  no  positive  approval,  it  at  least 
guaranteed  that  the  bookis  exanuned  contained  noth- 
ing worthy  of  censure  and  could  therefore  be  safely 
read,  and  their  concluaons  accepted  by  CaUiolics. 
This  view  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Master 
of  the  Sacred  Palace,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  "Osaerva- 
tore  Romano"  (16  June,  1876),  reminded  the  editor 
of  the  silence  enjoined  on  boUi  parties  and  stated  that 
no  theological  censure  could  oe  inflicted.  A  month 
later,  the  "Osservatore  Cattolico"  of  Milan,  as 
ordered  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Concp^gation  of  the 
Index,  acknowledged  its  interpretation  to  be  erro- 
neous. 

After  the  death  of  Pius  IX,  the  controversy  was 
renewed.  An  answer  of  the  Index  was  given  (21 
June,  1880)  that  "dimittantur  signifies  only  thiB---a 
work  dismissed  is  not  prohibited" — and  another 
(5  Dec..  1881)  that  a  work  dismissed  is  not  to  be 
held  as  iree  from  every  error  against  faith  and  morals 
and  may  be  criticized  both  philosophically  and  theo- 
logically without  incurring  the  note  of  temerity. 
Both  answers  were  taken  by  the  adversaries  of 
Rosmini's  doctrines  to  justify  new  censures,  while 
the  Rosminian  writers  contended  that  these  answers 
in  no  degree  rendered  untenable  the  pontion  they  had 
always  occupied.  On  14  Dec.,  1887,  a  decree  of  the 
Inquisition  condemned  forty  propontions  taken  from 
the  works  of  Rosmini.  The  decree,  published  7 
March,  1888,  lays  special  stress  on  the  posthumous 
works  which,  it  says,  developed  and  explained  doc- 
trines contained  in  germ  in  the  earlier  books;  but 
the  propositions  condemned  have  no  theological 
note  attached.   About  one-half  of  the  propoeitiona 
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refer  to  Rosmini's  ontology  and  natural  theolo^; 
the  remaind«j  to  his  teachings  on  the  soul,  vae 
Trinity,  the  Eucharist,  the  supernatural  order  and 
the  beatific  vision  (Denringer,  "Enchir.",  1891  sq.). 
Some  of  the  propositions  were  clearly  taught  in  the 
works  examined  in  1854;  others  repeated  what 
Rosmini  had  aaid  over  and  over  s^fAn  in  the  principal 
books  published  during  his  Ufetime.  The  superior 
general  of  the  Institute  of  Charity  enjoined  obedience 
and  submission  on  the  members.  Leo  XIII  in  a 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  (1  June  1889) 
plainly  stated  that  he  approved  and  confirmed  the 
decree.  Cardinal  Mazeila  discussed  the  proposi- 
tiona  exhaustively  in  "  Rosminianarum  propc«i- 
tionum  trutina  theologica"  (Rome  1892).  TUs 
brought  out  a  reply  from  an  erudite  layman,  Prof. 
Giuseppe  Moranao,  under  the  title  "Esame  critico 
delle  40  propoazioni  Rosminiane"  (Milan,  1905). 

Besides  the  works  aheadjr  mentioned,^  Rosmini 
wrote  a  large  number  of  treatises  the  more  important 
of  which  are:  "II  Rinnovamento  della  Filoeofia  in 
Italia"  (Milan,  1836);  "Psicolo^a",  (Novara,  1843; 
Turin,  1887;  tr.,  London,  1884r-88);  "Logica", 
(Turin,  1853:  Intra,  1868);  "La  Filosofia  della 
Morale"  (Milan,  1831);  "L'Antropologia  in  servizio 
della  Sciensa  Morale''  (Milan,  1838);  "Antro- 
pologia  sopranaturale"  (Casale,  1884);  "Teodicea" 
(Milan,  1845);  "Filoeofia  della  Politica"  (Milan, 
1868):  "La  societa  e  il'  suo  fine"  (Milan,  1839); 
"V.  Gioberti  e  il  Panteismo"  (MUan,  1847);  "In- 
troduzione  alia  Filoeofia"  (Casale,  1850);  "Introd. 
td  Vangelo  secondo  S.  Giovanni"  (Turin,  1882). 

DjiTioaON,  JtMmint'*  Phitomfhieal  Sytim  (London,  1882) 
eonUina  a  oopioiia  bibliogrsphy  of  the  woriis  of  Roimini  and  hia 
aehool. 

Roaminiao  School:  Bmom,  DeD*  B—ere  e  dd  Cmatetn,  ttvdii 
*u  Parmmidt  Ptalon*  <  itonmni  (Turin,  1878);  Fbub,  Dtgli 
Unittrtali  teamdo  la  Ttoria  Rotminiana  (Casale,  1880-86); 
PcsTAiouA,  Le  DaUritu  di  A.  Romini  difm  (Milan,  1851;  Lodi, 
1863);  Prnu,  A.  Konmni  e  i  NtoScoUUOei  (Rome,  1878); 
BiLUA,  Quarania  Pnpotitioni  aUribuile  ad  A.  RonUni  (Milan, 
1880) ;  Per  AtU.  Romini  imI  primo  emtenarw  della  mueita  (Milan, 
1897);  HoBANDO,  II  Rotminianimu)  «  FEneieliea  Patemdi,  and 
Apvarenti  CorUradditioni  di  S.  Tommato,  reprinted  from  the 
itiiwla  Rominiana  (1908) ;  Mansoni,  /I  Dialogo  nie  /nxAnme 
(Milan,  1879) ;  Caua  akd  Pbbcs,  Stponnone  deOa  PilotoJIa  di 
A.  Rotmini  (Intra,  1878);  Casaba,  La  Ltiee  dM  oedtio  eorpano  e 
<ueUa  deir  InteUetlo  (Parabiaco,  1879). 

Periodioals:  La  Sapiema  (Turin,  1879-86)  (ed.  Pava);  La 
Jttiwla  Rominiana  (Vosheis,  1905)  (ed.  Mobando). 

Oppoatng  School*:  PoMIU  (a.  d.);  Aleuna  Afffmationi  dd  Sig. 
A.  Romint  prttt  roteretano  cm  un  tataio  di  rifituumi  tcritte  <{i 
Butebio  Cristiano  (a.  d.) ;  Prineipj  deUa  Kuota  Rominiana  etvotti 
in  Lettere  Famieliari  da  un  Prelt  Botognm  (Milan,  1850) ;  Gio- 
Sbbii,  X>e«Ii  £rri>r>  Filotofici  di  A.  Romim  (CapolOKO,  1846) : 
CoBHOU>I,  II  Rotminianimo  rinUri  ddt  Ontologitmo  t  da 
Panteimo  (Rome,  1881);  Libbbatobb,  X><pU  Dni*tnaU  (Rome, 
1881-83),  tr.  Dbbino,  On  (/ntxrnb  (Tomlngton.  1889); 
Mazsblla,  Rominiattarum  pnponlioHum  truHjta  tkeoloaiea 
(Rome,  1892):  Ziouaba.  72  DimUlatur  «  ia  tpitaatiani  dalant 
datta  S.  Conaregaiione  delT  Indite. 

Independent:  Shkldoh,  The  TtadUnf  of  A.  Rotmini,  in 
Papert  of  the  American  Socielv  of  Church  Hittory  1887,  VIII; 
Dtboit,  Romini,  in  the  aeries  AuUur  und  iCaUoIiamtM  (Munieb 
1906);  Obutano,  Romini,  in  the  aeiiea  BibKoteea  Pedagogiea 

iRome,  1908^;  PALBOBiis,  Romini,  in  the  aeriea  Let  Grands 
Vuloiophet  (Paris,  1908).  D.  HiCKEY. 


I. — The  Institute  of  Charity,  or,  offi- 
cially. Societal  a  charitate  nuncupata,  is  a  religious 
congregation  founded  by  Antonio  Rosmini,  first 
organized  in  1828,  formally  approved  by  the  Holy 
See  in  1838,  and  taking  its  name  from  "charity"  as 
the  fullness  of  Christian  virtue.  In  English-flpe^king 
lands  its  members  are  commonly  called  Fathers  m 
Charity,  but  in  Italy,  Rosminians. 

FomdaUm  of  the  InstitiUe. — ^The  founder  of  this 
society  was,  strictly  speaking,  Rosmini  alone.  Never- 
theless there  existed  in  the  age  into  which  he  was 
bom  many  very  potent  directive  elements  which 
gave  a  bent  to  his  thoughts  and  supplied  an  oppor- 
tunity for  their  embodiment  in  some  organization. 
His  me  was  in  the  immediate  wake  of  tne  French 
Revolution,  and  doubtless  it  was  by  the  many 
tendencies  and  movements,  some  of  them  remote 
enough,  which  culminated  in  that  upheaval,  that  he 


was  gradually  and  unconsciously  led  to  consider  the 
intelfectual  and  moral  inheritance  of  Christendom 
as  a  whole,  not  in  blind  protest  and  reaction  merely, 
but  with  impartial  contemplation  of  new  ideas  as 
well  as  of  old.  The  one  side  of  truth  was  to  be  cor- 
rected by  its  counterpart,  and  secondary  thhigs 
which  had  usurped  a  primacy  were  to  resume  their 
just  order.  Rosmini  not  only  saw  the  Churdi's 
enemies  roused  to  new  vigour  of  attack,  but  also  a 
growing  danger  among  man;^  who  still  remained 
within  the  Qaurch  of  a  practical  denial  or  at  least 
a  belittling  of  the  supernatural  in  man.  There  was 
ill-regulat^  activity  and  impatience  of  ancient  tra- 
dition, and  by  reaction  from  this  in  other  quarters 
there  was  an  equally  ill-timed  and  fatal  passiveness. 
The  world  was  too  wrong,  it  seemed,  ever  to  be  set 
right;  and  nothing  it  could  sa^  was  worthy  of  being 
even  heeded.  This  was  a  spirit  that  shut  itself  up 
in  the  past  and  anathematized  all  fresh,  thought. 
The  Church  was  to  renounce  either  tradition  or 
development,  in  either  case  abandoning  her  Divine 
Guide. 

On  such  a  basis  there  could  easOy  be  set  up  a 
spirit  which  looked  on  the  whole  Church  as  a  party, 
and  furthered  her  cause  with  partisan  eagerness, 
or  else  substituted  for  the  great  end  of  the  Qiuidi's 
good  the  petty  end  of  the  good  of  some  society  or 
persons  within  her.  It  tended  to  replace  Catholi- 
cism by  clericalism.  But  Rosmini  judged  these 
domestic  ills  no  less  than  the  relentless  attecks  from 
without  to  be  traceable  to  one  deeply-seated  cause, 
namely,  that  men  were  relaxing  tneir  grip  on  the 
fundamental  and  general  truths.  What  was  becom- 
ing blurred  was  God's  own  rart  in  the  world:  first 
His  creative  part;  then  the  Divine  nature  of  that 
moral  good  which  in  some  sort  stands  before  the 
human  mind  as  truth  itself;  and  again  the  Divine 
action  of  grace,  causing  truth  and  good  to  be  felt  in 
the  deptl^  of  the  soul  as  having  not  only  infinite 
rightnoss  and  bindingness  but  also  supreme  driving- 
power.  The  crying  need^  then  was  for  a  clearer 
recbgnition  of  God's  place  in  nature,  in  the  soul,  and. 
in  Uie  Church,  and  hence  for  the  re-establishment  of 
Christian  first  principles  as  a  slow,  indeed,  but  the 
only  radical  cure  of  the  evils  of  the  day. 

Antonio  Rosmini,  an  Italian  from  Rovereto,  was 
ordained  in  1821.  He  was  already  organizing  his 
Ufe  on  principles  of  order,  an  order  which  puts  God's 
promptme  first  and  man's  instant  and  swift  action 
second.  His  two  life-principles,  written  down  at 
this  time  for  his  own  guidance,  and  forming  the  true 
hannony  of  humility  with  confidence  and  passive- 
ness with  activity,  were:  first,  to  apply  himself  to 
the  amendment  of  his  faults  and  tbe  purifying  of 
his  soul  without  seeking  other  occupations  or  under- 
takings on  his  neighbour's  behalf,  since  of  himself 
he  was  powerless  to  do  anyoi^e  real  service:  and, 
second,  not  to  refuse  ofiSces  of  charity  when  Divine 
Rnvidence  offered  them,  but  in  fulfilling  them  to 
maintain  perfect  indifference  and  do  the  offered 
work  as  zealously  as  he  would  any  other.  The 
formulating  of  this  rule  and  the  putting  of  it  into 
practice  by  living  retired  in  prayer  and  study  con- 
stituted the  first  step  towards  fotmding  the  Institute 
of  Charity;  the  second  was  this:  the  Venerable 
Marchioness  di  Canossa,  foundress  of  a  society  of 
Daughters  of  Charity  for  poor  friendless  girls,  had 
long  desired  a  like  institution  for  boys,  and  no  sooner 
was  Rosmini  a  priest  than  she  b^an  to  urge  him  to 
establish  one.  On  10  December,  1825,  he  wrote  to 
her  that  in  accordance  with  his  rules  of  life  he  could 
not  altogether  refuse  her  request  if  God  were  to 
provide  means,  but  that  even  then  he  could  form 
such  a  society  only  on  the  basis  of  the  two  aforesaid 
principles. 

The  rough  sketch  of  the  Priests  of  Charity  written 
on  this  date  is  really  only  the  first  brief  fonn  of  what 
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was  approved  by  Rome  more  than  twelve  yean 
later.  But  he  took  no  practical  measures.  He 
BtiU  waited  for  God's  ^pm.  Led  to  Milan  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1826,  for  a  charitable  work  and  better  con- 
venience for  study,  he  received  there  a  powerful 
stimulus  in  June,  1827,  by  meeting  the  Abb4  Loewen- 
bruck.  This  smlous  and  impetuous  priest  intro- 
duced himself  abruptly  enough  with  the  words: 
"I  am  thinking  of  a  society  directed  to  a  reform 
of  the  clenr^,  and  you  must  help  me  to  cairy  this 
into  effect.  Kosminl  answered  by  confessing  his 
own  aspirations  and  la3ring  down  the  principles  on 
which  aJone  he  would  build.  They  conferred  further, 
sought  and  received  more  light,  and  at  last  agreed 
to  spend  the  next  year's  Lent  together  in  fasting  and 
prater  in  an  almost  ruinous  house  on  Monte  Cal- 
vano  above  Domodossola,  a  town  near  the  Italian 
end  of  the  Simplon  Pass.  Here  on  20  February, 
1828,  Rosmini  bi^an  his  great  work,  but  alone,  as 
Loewenbruck  did  not  present  himself  ^ain  to  co- 
operate in  the  labour.  Lent  was  passed  by  Rosmini 
in  practising  austerities  and  writing  the  constitutions 
of  the  institute. 

Stilly  this  was  no  more  than  a  plan.  For  forming 
a  relioouB  societ^r  a  number  of  like-minded  men  are 
needed.  Rosmini  sought  none,  encoura^;ed  none. 
Two  or  three  who  knew  his  thoughts  jomed  him; 
their  very  principles  made  them  at  once  into  a  com- 
munity practising  many  of  the  religious  virtues. 
These  pnnciples  urged  him  to  betake  nimself  forth- 
with to  the  Holy  See  and  lay  his  society  before  it. 
He  arrived  at  Rome  in  November,  1828,  but  would 
not  do  anything  there  to  further  his  cause.  Pius 
VUI,  who  was  «ected  pope  in  the  following  March, 
called  him  to  an  audiraice  a  few  weeks  after.  "If 
you  think",  said  the  Pope,  "of  beginning  with  some- 
thing small,  and  leaving  all  the  rest  to  Goid,  ire  gladly 
approve;  not  so  if  you  thought  of  starting  on  a  large 
scale."  Rosmini  answered  that  he  had  always  pro- 
posed a  very  humble  beginning.  His  was  no  extra- 
ordinary vocation,  he  said,  like  that  of  St.  Ignatius, 
but  ^uite  ordinary.  In  the  autumn  of  1830  he  gave 
the  institute  something  of  its  r^ular  form,  and  all 
the  community^  began  to  pass  through  their  stages 
of  religious  training.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs 
when  on  2  Februaiy,  1831,  Rosmini's  friend  and 
protector  at  Rome,  Cardinal  Cappellari,  was  chosen 
pope  and  took  the  name  of  Gregory  XVI. 

The  new  pope  became  from  the  outset  the  foster- 
father  of  tne  institute,  and  Rosmini  shunned  all 
initiative  more  than  ever.  An  unsolicited  papal 
Brief  came  forth  in  March,  calling  the  new  society 
by  its  name  and  rejoicing  m  its  progress  under  the 
«4>proval  of  the  bishops.  Special  spiritual  graces 
were  granted  b^  a  later  Brief,  and  in  1835  the  pope 
made  known  Kis  wish  that,  since  solemn  episco{Mj 
approval  had  been  given  the  society  in  the  Dioceses 
of  Novara  and  Trent,  Rosmini  should  no  longer 
delay,  but  submit  the  constitutions  of  the  society 
to  the  formal  examination  of  the  Holy  See.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  March,  1837,  that  these  were  at 
length  submitted,  with  a  short  letter  in  which  Ros- 
mini petitioned  the  pope  to  approve  and  confirm 
them  and  to  p&nt  to  the  institute  the  privileges  of 
tegulara,  addmg  only  that  these  seemed  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  a  society  which  wao  intended  for 
the  service  of  the  universal  Church. 

The  matter  was  entrusted  to  the  Congregation 
of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  which  declared,  on  16  June, 
its  general  commendation  of  the  society,  but  also 
its  judgment  that  it  was  as  yet  too  young  to  be 
approved  as  a  regular  order,  and  its  hesitation  on 
one  or  two  points  in  the  constitutions,  notably  on 
the  form  of  poverty.  They  therefore  deferred  the 
approbation.  Rosmini  satisfied  Cardinal  Castra- 
cane,  the  promoter  of  the  cause,  on  these  heads;  but 
before  proposing  a  new  examination  the  promoter 


is  accustomed  to  hear  some  other  consultor;  and  to 
this  end  Zecchinelli,  a  Jesuit,  was  admitted  by  Cas- 
traeane  to  write  his  opinion.  It  was  unfavourable, 
principally  concerning  the  matter  of  poverty;  and ' 
nis  party  further  procured  the  appomtment  of  a 
new  consultor,  a  Servite,  whose  nostile  vote  was 
launched  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  session  in  which 
a  decision  was  to  be  taken.  This  action  drove 
Castracane  to  ^peal  to  the  pope  that  the  meeting 
might  be  postponed,  and  the  pope  intervened  at 
once  with  such  effect  that  the  last  vote  was  set  aside 
and  other  consultors  deputed  instead.  On  20  Decem- 
ber, 1838,  the  congregation  met  and  gave  its  final 
sentence  that  the  society  and  iU  rule  deserved  the 
formal  approbation  of  the  Holy  See,  and  that  the 
institute  snould  have  the  status  of  a  relidous  con- 
gregation, with  the  usual  privileges.  The  pope 
unmediately  ratified  this  decision.  On  the  following 
25  March  the  vows  were  first  made,  by  twenty  in 
Italy  and  five  in  England.  Five  of  uiese  then  went 
to  Rome  and  on  22  August,  in  the  Catacombs  of  St. 
Sebastian  made  the  fourth  vow  of  special  obedience 
to_  the  pope.  Apostolic  letters  embodying  Ros- 
mini's own  summary  of  the  constitutions  were  issued 
on  20  September,  naming  Rosmini  as  the  first  pro- 
voatrgepienl  of  the  institute  for  life. 

Spirit  and  Organization. — ^The  end  which  the  Insti- 
tute of  Charity  sets  before  its  members  is  perfect 
charity.  Love  of  God  is  pleniludo  legit,  because  it 
extends  of  its  very  nature  to  all  intelligent  creatures 
who  are  in  God's  image.  No  special  manner  of  life 
is  added  in  this  rule  as  an  obligatory  proximate  end; 
hence  for  a  vocation  to  it  nothing  is  required  but  a 
true  and  constant  desire  to  love  justice  most.  It 
is  a  universal  vocation.  It  einbraces  all  vocations, 
not  indeed  by  taking  all  charitable  works  whatso- 
ever as  its  province;  rather  it  does  not  take  one, 
but  it  refuses  none.  The  field  then  is  vast,  but 
only  with  a  negative  vastness.  Hck  est  voluntaa 
Dei,  aanctificatio  veatra.  But  by  focusing  the  will 
on  that  one  point  the  best  way  is  opened  to  every- 
thing else.  Thus  the  first  or  elective  state  of  tne 
Rosminian  is  just  the  unum  neeesaarium,  the  con- 
templative life;  not  inactivity,  not  dnggisnness,  but 
prayer  and  labour  and  stuay  and  the  learning  of 
some  mechanical  or  liberal  art,  that  so  he  may  tie 
ready  for  any  call  and  not  become  a  burden  to 
others.  It  is  a  time  for  accumulating  experience  and 
strength,  and  those  who  avail  themselves  of  it  apply 
themselves  to  their  duties,  awaitmg  the  time  when 
they  will  go  forth  to  answer  the  call  of  zeal.  If  no 
such  call  comes,  it  matters  little,  for  in  the  elective 
state  all  their  end  is  achieved.  Ii  the  call  does  come, 
the  elective  is  laid  aside  for  the  assumed  state,  this 
being  accepted  not  of  choice  at  all,  but  only  because 
of  God's  will  clearly  manifested. 

By  what  methods  does  the  institute  discern  this 
will?  Apart  from  extraordinary  inward  motions 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  common  way  b  that  of  out- 
ward events,  which  give  sure  tokens  of  God's  will 
to  those  who  use  the  light  of  faith.  The  principal 
events,  as  the  institute  views  it,  which  make  known 
God's  call  to  charitable  work  are:  (1)  a  petition 
made  by  a  neighbour  in  need;  (2)  a  request  by  some- 
one else  on  his  behalf;  (3)  his  needs  themselves  when 
they  come  before  us.  Among  simultaneoua  re- 
quests there  is  a  choice.  The  pope's  come  first,  a 
bishop's  next;  ceteris  narUmi,  earlier  petitions  are 
accepted  rather  than  later.  But  in  jg;eneral  when- 
ever a  neighbour,  in  the  universal  Christian  meaning 
of  that  word,  seeks  the  help  of  the  institute,  it  has 
to  be  given,  unless  one  of  the  following  conditions 
be  wanting:  that  the  desired  work  be  no  hindrance 
to  the  fulUment  of  duties  already  undertaken,  that 
the  whole  labour  which  such  addition  involves  be 
not  beyond  the  brethren's  strength,  and  that  the 
institute  have  at  its  disposal  members  sufficent  in 
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both  number  ,and  endowment  for  its  rightful  dis- 
charge. 

A^ln,  charity  which  is  one  in  essence,  is  three- 
'  fold  in  exercise,  and  according  as  good  things  regard 
the  bodily  ana  sentient  life  or  tne  inteltectucu  or 
the  moral,  the  charity  which  bestows  them  is  divided 
in  Uie  institute  into  temporal,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual.  The  temporal  is  the  lowest  and  gives 
the  lowest  kind  of  good.  Inconceivably  far  above 
it  stands  that  which  seeks  to  increase  the  life  of  the 
understanding  by  the  knowledge  of  truth;  and  above 
both  there  is  the  spiritual  charity  which  tends  to 
make  men  good  and  lu^>py  by  loving  the  known 
truth.  Hence  we  see  that  the  topmost  point  cS  the 
institute's  activity  is  the  cure  of  souls.  Its  whole 
tibeoty  leads  to  the  religious  and  the  pastoral  life 
wedded  together,  as  the  crowning  achievement  of 
charity.  The  blending  of  the  two  types  in  the  rule 
consists  in  this,  that  the  brethren  nave  to  choose 
and  prefer  a  private  state  in  the  Church.  They  are 
of  the  ecdena  diteens.  The  restless  disposition 
which  indirectly  seeks  honours  or  powers  would  be 
treason  to  iJieir  whole  spirit.  Passive  in  privacy 
till  public  work  summons  them,  they  must  then  be 
all  courage,  confidence,  perseverance,  and  work. 

"tbsste  are  three  classes  of  persons  who  more  or 
leas  strictly  betong  to  the  Institute  of  Charity.  Tbe 
first  is  of  those  who.  led  by  a  desire  to  keep  the 
Evangelical  law  perfectly,  take  on  the;nselves  the 
discipline  of  the  societv  and  bind  themselves  by 
vows.  The  second  is  of  Christians  who  desire  p^ 
fection,  but  are  so  bound  by  earlier  engagements 
that  they  cannot  make  these  vows,  yet  desire  as  far 
as  possible  to  co-operate  with  the  society,  and  these 
are  "adopted  children".  The  third  is  of  "ascribed 
members  ,  good  Christians  who  do  not  aspire  to  the 
life  of  the  counsels,  yet  according  to  their  condition 
desire  also  to  co-operate.  But  smce  only  the  relig- 
ious are  of  the  substance  of  the  society,  it  is  of  their 
formation  and  regulation  alone  that  we  will  here  add 
a  few  wOTds. 

The  institute  neither  solicits  nor  insinuates  voca- 
tions, but  leaves  the  initiative  to  Divine  Providence, 
being  from  its  fundamental  principles  jtiat  as  per- 
fect when  small  and  hidden  as  if  it  was  large  and 
famous.  Of  the  care  used  in  examining  and  instruct- 
ing the  postulant  and  in  implanting  firm  roots  of 
piety  and  charity  in  the  novices  and  in  trying  his 
vocation  in  many  ways  we  need  not  here  .rave  de- 
tailed notice.  After  two  years  of  novioeship  his 
first  profession  is  made,  obedience  being  understood 
to  comprehend  the  acceptance  of  any  grade  that 
superiors  may  assign.  He  thus  becomes  an  "ap- 
proved scholastic",  who  is  not,  however,  definitively 
mcorporated  with  the  institute  until  he  has  fitted 
himself  by  study  or  other  preparation  for  taking  the 
coadjutor's  vows.  Coadjutors,  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral, add  the  further  promise  of  not  seeking  any 
dignity  either  within  the  society  or  outside  and  (U 
not  accepting  and  not  refusing  the  spontaneous 
offer  of  it  except  under  obedience.  Th^  are  divided 
moreover  into  mtemal  coadjutors  if  living  in  houses 
of  the  institute,  and  extornal  if  elsewhere,  the  latter 
state  being  from  the  universality  of  charity  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  rule.  From  among  the  mtemal 
spiritual  coadjutors  presbyters  are  chosen,  and  these 
take  a  fourth  vow  of  special  obedience  to  the  sover- 
eign pontiff.  Thus  the  body  of  the  societjr  con- 
sists of  presbyters  and  coadjutors,  but  it  is  the 
presbyters  who  give  life  and  movement  to  the  rest 
and  to  whom  the  more  universal  works  of  charity  ate 
committed. 

Vows  in  the  institute  are  life-long,  and  ordinarily, 
though  not  necessarily,  simple.  Its  form  of  poverty 
permits  the  retention  of  bare  ownership  in  the  eye 
of  the  civil  law,  but  each  member  must  be  ready  to 
surrender  even  that  at  the  call  of  obedience,  and 


none  may  keep  or  administer  or  use  one  farthing  at 
his  own  will.  Strenuous  opposition  was  offered  in 
Rome  to  this  form  of  religious  poverty,  which  was 
declared  by  one  party  to  be  mierely  affective,  not 
effective.  Roamini  answered  by  indicating  the  con- 
ditions just  named  and  idso  the  nature  <n  property 
itself;  that  it  is  a  oomplexus  of  rif^ts,  that  n^ta 
are  relations,  and  are  divisible;  that  uiey  may  be 
relative  to  tne  State  or  to  the  Church;  tmd  that  a 
religious  keeps  property  relatively  to  the  State  only, 
and  not  abmlut^.  It  is  absolute  ownership,  not 
relative,  that  offends  Evangelical  poverty.  The 
founder's  sagacity  in  leaving  property  imder  the 
legal  dominion  of  individuals  has  been  abundantly 
illustrated  since  his  time;  the  spiritual  gains  of  tlw 
occasions  thus  given  for  continually  renewed  acta 
of  sacrifice  are  no  less  obvious.  The  true  facts  of 
the  rule  are  that  board,  lodging,  and  clothing  are  to 
be  those  of  poor  men,  and  that  all,  even  superiors, 
do  much  of  their  own  servile  work.  Chastity  next, 
considered  as  a  vow^  is  understood  in  the  sense  oi 
the  subdeaoon's  obligation.  The  virtue  of  obedience 
is  regarded  as  a  director  of  charity  and,  therefore,  aa 
(juite  universal;  as  a  vow,  however,  though  its  fidd 
is  still  unrestricted,  it  Cbmes  more  seldom  mto  pilay. 

The  institute  is  governed  by  a  provost-general 
elected  for  life  by  certain  presbyters  according  to  a 
minutely  prescribed  form.  He  has  full  powers 
except  for  a  few  exceptional  cases.  It  is  he  who 
admits  to  the  various  {p^es  in  the  society  and  who 
appoints  all  the  superiors.  The  institute  is  divided 
into  provinoes,  and  each  province,  at  least  in  theory, 
into  dioceses,  and  each  dioceae  into  parishes;  ana 
there  may  be  rectories  besides  for  more  particular 
works  of  charity.  _  Having  in  view  only  the  fullness 
of  Christian  law,  it  has  followed  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  organisation  of  the  Christian  Church.  Being 
ordered  to  charity,  the  institute  chooses  a  way  <tf 
living  that  will  not  sunder  the  brethren  too  far  from 
other  men.  No  habit  and  no  special  bodily  mortifi- 
cation is  prescribed  them,  but  in  lieu  of  further  aus- 
terities they  embrace  the  lasting  hardness  of  their 
chosen  lot.  Not  the  hedge  of  a  miiltitude  of  resula- 
tions,  but  a  strong  conviction  of  lofty  principtes  ia 
to  make  men  such  as  the  institute  desires. 

The  institute  as  such  holds  no  property  and  takes 
no  kind  of  civil  action.  From  the  State  it  does  not 
seek  exemptions,  but  only  common  right.  If  guar- 
antees of  association  were  refused  it,  it  could  still  live 
privately  and  contemplatively,  and  attain  its  ^ole 
end.  Its  members  remain  citisens,  with  a  citisen's 
interest  and  duties.  Towards  tbe  Church  it  has  this 
chief  relation,  that  it  lives  for  her,  not  for  itself,  in- 
sists on  not  oonfoundingthe  interests  of  one  religious 
society  with  those  of  Christendom,  and  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  altogether  anciUary  to  the  Christian 
episcopate.  Any  exclusive  evprit  at  corps  is  banned 
throughout  the  rule  and  is  quite  contrary  to  its  spirit; 
for  "Qie  one  groundwork  of  the  institute"  said  its 
founder,  "is  the  Providence  of  God  the  Fatii«r,  and  to 
lay  another  would  be  to  destroy  it."  Instead  of 
seeking  its  own  aggrandizement,  its  tendency  is  to 
render  the  union  of  all  Catholics  more  intimate  and 
sensible,  to  make  them  feel  their  own  greatness,  and 
that  they  are  stronger  than  the  world  imd  are  fellow- - 
workers  with  Providence  in  putting  all  things  under 
Christ. 

History  and  ActiviUea. — ^The  institute  is  too  young 
to  have  much  history  yet.  As  was  to  be  expected 
from  its  principles,  it  has  progressed  but  skiwly.  Its 
chief  houses  in  Italy  are  Monte  Calvario,  which  has 
long  been  both  a  novitiate  and  house  of  theological 
study;  the  college  founded  in  1839  for  young  boys  at 
Stresa,  and  the  large  college  for  older  ones  at  Domo- 
dosBola  built  in  1873  and  taking  the  place  of  a  school 
handed  over  to  the  institute  by  Count  MeDerio  in 
1837.  Roamini  founded  a  house  at  Trent  in  1830  at 
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AebUhop'B  invitation;  but  Austrian  dislike  of  Italian 
infiiKnees  brought  it  to  an  end  in  1835.  The  same 
q>irit  drove  the  institute  from  Roveieto  in  1835  and 
from  Verona  in  1849.  The  charge  of  the  Sanctuary 
of  S.  Michele  della  Chiusa,  an  ancient  abbey  on  a 
steep  mountain-peak  near  Turin,  was  accepted  in 
1835  at  the  King  of  Sardinia's  desire,  and  remains  of 
deceased  members  of  his  house  were  transferred 
Uiither.   This  sanctuary  is  still  kept,  but  the  king's 

an  of  a  house  of  retreat  was  left  unexecuted  by  his 
venunent.  A  good  number  of  dementary  schools 
are  conducted  by  the  institute  in  various  parts  of 
northern  Italy,  and  in  1906  it  accepted  the  charge  of 
the  Chiu^h  of  S.  Charles  in  °  the  Corse  at  Rome. 
Noteworthy  also  are  Rosmini's  plans  of  an  English 
oollc^  of  missionaries  for  difiFerent  parts  of  the 
British  iknpire,  with  a  special  training  for  work  in 
India;  his  college  of  elementary  masters  in  the  insti- 
tute, still  flourishing,  and  his  project  of  a  medical, 
coll^  towards  whiim  Prince  d'AiemberK  offered  a 
lar^  sum.  An  orphanage,  founded  with  this  monev 
at  Sainghin,  near  LiDe,  was  closed  in  1903  througa 
tine  hostility  of  the  French  Government. 

The  founding  of  the  Kngljsh  province  is  inseparably 
linked  with  the  name  of  Luigi  Gentili.  This  cultured 
and  ardent  youn^  Roman  threw  himself  whole- 
hetftedly  into  religious  life  in  1831,  and  from  the  first 
felt  greatly  drawn  towards  England.  Ambrose  de 
Lisle  was  already  inviting  him  to  work  in  Leicester- 
shire, and  Bi^op  Baines,  v  icar  Apostolic  of  the  West- 
em  District,  hadoffered  him  a  post  at  Prior  Park.  To 
this  college  he  was  sent  bv  Rosmini  in  1835  with  two 
companions  to  teach  both  lay  and  church  students. 
He  became  rector  there  the  next  year,  but  the  entrance 
of  two  of  the  bishop's  clergy,  Furlong  and  Button, 
into  the  institute  brought  ihe  engagement  to  an 
abrupt  dose  in  1839.  Invited  next  to  the  Midland  dis- 
trict, the  fathers  taught  for  a  while  at  old  Oscott,  and 
in  1841  was  opened  the  mission  of  Loughborough, 
whidi  has  since  remained  in  the  institute's  hands. 
Many  converts  were  made  and  some  missions  founded 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  1843  the  first  public 
mission  ever  preached  in  England  was  oven  hy  Gen- 
tili and  Furlong.  In  the  same  year  at  Ratcliffe,  near 
Leicester,  were  laid  the  foundations  of  a  novitiate  de- 
rigned  by  Pugin,  but  in  1846  the  present  college  for 
boys  of  the  middie  class  was  opened  there.  The  mis- 
sion of  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  was  undertaken  in 
1847,  that  of  Ru^  in  1850  and  Cardiff  (of  which 
only  two  churches  axe  now  retained  by  the  institute) 
in  1854. 

The  fathers  were  all  this  time  giving  zeakius  aid 
towards  dissipating  that  excessive  fear  of  outward 
devotion  whidi  F-nglwh  Catholics  had  inherited  from 
times  of  persecution.  Rosmini's  warm  interest  in 
Elngland  had  led  him  to  send  thither  some  of  the  most 
capable  and  apostolic  men  he  had,  Pagani  (this  J.  B. 
Fagani,  author  of  "The  Science  of  the  Saints"  and 
"Anima  Divota",  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Ital- 
ian provincial  of  the  same  name,  author  of  a  "Life  of 
Rosmini",  and  other  Rosminian  works),  Gentili,  Rin- 
oIfi,_  Ceroni,  Cavalli,  Gastaldi,  Bertetti,  Cacda,  Sig- 
nini;  and  the  mission  of  Gentili  and  Furlong,  and  also 
of  Rinolfi  and  Lockhart,  in  many  parts  of  the  British 
Isles  produced  a  deep  and  lasting  effect.  Gentili  died 
of  fever  in  Dublin,  in  1848,  white  preaching  a  mission 
in  a  fever-stricken  district.  Of  Lockhart  it  should  be 
added  that  in  1854  he  began  the  mission  of  Kingsland 
in  North  London,  and  nere  he  worked  for  twenty 
years.  The  Church  of  St.  Etheldreda,  formerly 
diM)rf  of  the  London  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Ely, 
and  a  fine  specimen  of  tnirteenth-century  (jothic,  was 
restored  by  the  institute  to  Catholic  worship  in  1876, 
and  Lockhart  became  its  first  rector.  Other  houses 
under  the  charge  of  the  English  province  are  the  re- 
formatory called  St.  William's  School  at  Market 
Wei(^t(»i,  Yorkshire,  and  two  Irish  industrial  schools, 


one  at  Upton  near  Cork,  and,  one  towards  which 
CountMoore  gave  land  and  money,  at  Qonmel.  The 
latest  mission  established  by  the  institute  is  that  of 
Bexhill-on-Sea.  The  Rugby  house,  which  had  from 
1850  the  English  novitiate,  became  in  1886  a  junior- 
ate,  or  preparator;^  school  for  novices.  The  present 
novitiate  stands  m  wooded  grounds  at  Wadhurst. 
Sussex,  and  a  house  for  Irish  novices  has  been  opened 
at  Omeath  on  the  shores  of  Carlingford  Lough  m  the 
Arohdiooese  of  Armagh. 

In  America  Fr.  jioeeph  Costa,  after  working  single- 
handed  in  various  parts  of  Illinois,  gathered  the  met 
community  of  the  institute  about  Mm  at  Galesburg  in 
fbat  state.  Here  they  have  St.  Joseph's  Chureh, 
which  existed  before;  and  in  addition  they  have  built 
Corpus  Christi  Church  (1887)  - and  College  (1896)  as 
well  as  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  directed  by  Sisters  of 
Providence,  and  in  1906  St.  Mary's  schools. 

The  provost-generals,  since  Rosmini's  death  have 
been  Pagani,  who  succeeded  in  1855,  Bertetti  (1860), 
Cappa  (1874),  Lansoni  (1877),  and  Bernardino  Bid- 
san  in  1901.  Other  names  deserving  mention  are 
Vincenzo  de  Vit,  known  principalljr  for  two  work^  of 
vast  labour  and  research,  the  "Lexicon  totius  Latini- 
tatis",  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  Foroel- 
lini,  and  the  "Onomastioon",  a  dictionary  of  proper 
names:  Giuseppe  Calza,  noteworthy  as  a  philosopher; 
Paoto  Peres,  formerly  professor  at  Padua,  and  master 
of  a  singularly  delicate  Italian  style;  Gastaldi,  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Turin;  Caraoro-Ayres,  Bishop 
of  Pemambuoo,  who  died  at  Rome  during  the  Vatican 
Council,  and  whose 'incorrupt  body  has  lately  been 
transported  with  g;reat  veneration  to  his  see;  and  two 
English  priests,  Richard  Richardson,  organizer  of  the 
holy  war  against  intemperance,  and  enroller  in  it  of 
70,000  names;  and  Joseph  Hirst,  membea:  of  the 
Royal  Archseological  Institute.    (See  RoIBmini  and 

ROBMINIANISII,    GBNTIU,    LOCKHABT,    SlSTIiBS  OF 

Peovidencb.) 

Rosmini,  Maxim*  of  ChriiUan  Parfeelim  (LondoD,  1888); 
Idcii,  Letten  (London,  1001);  Lockhast,  Life  of  RonUni  (Lon- 
don, 1886);  Paoahi,  lift  tf  Rotrnxm  (Lcmdon.  IWT);  JCmant 
in  /ratmdjDnblin,  1865);  Vila  di  Rotmini  da  m  tactrdcU  iM 
/fuMMa  CToiin,  1897).  W.  H.  FOLLABD. 

Bon,  DiocESB  or  (Rossbnsis),  in  Irdand.  This 
see  was  founded  by  St  Fachtna,  and  the  place- 
name  was  variously  known  as  Roacairbre  and  RosaiU 
ithir  (Ross  of  the  pilgrims).  St  Fachtna  founded 
the  Swool  of  Ross  as  well  as  the  see;  and  his  death 
occurred  about  590,  on  14  August,  on  which  day 
his  feast  is  celebrated.  The  sucoesfflon  of  bishops 
was  uninterrupted  till  after  the  Reformation  period. 
King  John  in  1207  granted  the  cantred  of  Rosailithir 
to  David  Roche,  regardless  of  the  claims  of  the  native 
cluef,  the  O'DriscoU,  but  the  episcopal  manors  were 
left  undisturbed.  In  1306,  the  value  of  the  bishop's 
mema  was  26  marlcs,  while  the  cathedral  was  valued 
at  3  marks;  and  the  tribal  revenue  of  the  see  was  but 
45  pounds  sterling.  The  number  of  parishes  was  29, 
divided  into  3  divieions;  and  there  was  a  Cistercian 
abb^,  Carrigilihy  (de /onte  vino))  also  a  Boiedictine 
Priory  at  St.  Maiy's,  Ross,  llie  Franciscans  ac- 
quired a  foundation  at  Sherkin  Island  from  the 
O'DriscolIs  in  1460.  Owing  to  various  causes  the  see 
was  not  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  ^ais  of  the  Roses  contributed  to 
the  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  which  prevwled  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Blessed  Thady 
MacCarthy  was  appointed  Bishop  in  1482,  but  was 
foreibly  deprived  of  his  see  in  1488.  However  he 
was  translated  to  the  united  Sees  of  Cork  and  Cloyne 
in  1490;  was  again  a  victim  of  political  intrigues,  and 
died  a  glorious  confessor  at  Ivrea  in  149i2,  being 
beatified  in  1895.  In  1517  the  revenue  of  the  dio- 
cese was  but  60  marks.  At  that  date  the  chapter 
was  complete  with  12  canons  and  4  vicars,  and  there 
were  27  parishes,  including  three  around  Bercliaven. 
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Thomas  O'Herlihy  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  ruled  from  1562  till  his  death  on  11  March,  1530. 
It  was  not  until  1581  that  Queen  EUzabeth  ventured 
to  appoint  a  Protestant  prelate  under  whom,  in 
1584,  the  Sees  of  Ck>rk  and  Cloyne  were  annexed  to 
Ross.  However,  in  the  Cathohc  arrangement  Ross 
continued  independent,  and  Owen  MacEgan  died 
a  confessor  in  January,  1602-3.  In  1625  the  bishop 
(de  Torres)  was  a  Spaniard,  who  ruled  his  diocese 
through  a  vicar-general.  In  1647  the  nave  and  tower 
of  the  cathedral  were  levelled  by  the  Puritans; 
and  the  bishop  (MacEgan)  was  basely  hanged  by 
Lord  BroghiU,  on  10  April,  1650.  At  length,  in 
1693,  Bishop  Sleyne  of  Cork  was  given  Ross  in 
oommendam,  and  the  see  continued  under  his  suc- 
oessors  till  1748,  when  it  was  united  to  Cloyne, 
under  Bishop  O'Brien.  From  1748  Ross  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bishops  of  Cloyne,  but  it  regained 
its  autonomy  under  Bishop  Crotty,  and  in  1857 


Thb  Cathcdbal,  Skibbereen 

Bisho])  O'Hea  was  consecrated  to  Ross.  During 
the  episcopate  of  Dr.  O'Hea  (the  Catholic  popula- 
tion was  then  65,000)  the  episcopal  see  was  trans- 
ferred to  Skibbereen,  and  the  diocese  was  materially 
improved  under  his  fostering  care.  His  successor, 
William  Fitzgerald  (1877-97)  also  laboured  zeal- 
ously. The  present  bishop,  the  Most  Rev.  Denis 
Kelfy,  was  bom  near  Nenagh,  Co.  Tipperary,  in 
1852,  and  was  educated  at  Ennis  and  Pans.  He  was 
appointed  president  of  the  Killaloe  Diocesan  College 
in  1890,  and  was  consecrated  9  May,  1897.  Bishop 
Kelly  has  acted  on  several  Royal  commissions,  and 
has  recently  (1911)  been  named  one  of  the  two 
commissioners  for  the  projected  Home  Rule  finance. 
In  1901  the  Catholic  population  was  46,694,  and  there 
were  eleven  parishes — ^two  of  which  were  mensal — 
served  by  28  priests.  The  latest  returns  give  the 
Dumber  of  churches  as  22,  and  there  are  three  Con- 
vents of  Mercy,  respectively,  at  Skibba«en,  Clona- 
kilty,  and  Rosscarbery.  'There  is  no  chapter,  but 
there  are  two  vicars  forane. 

Calmdar  of  Papal  Regitlart  (9  vols.,  London,  1893-1011); 
Bradt,  BeeonU  of  Cark^Cloyiu,  atid  Rou  (Dublin,  1864);  Ideu, 
Bpiteopal  Sueeetnoa  (Rome,  1876);  Ascbdall,  Morualicon 
Hibernieum  (Dublin.  1873);  Suith,  Cork  (new  ed.,  Cotk,  1803); 
Iruh  Catholic  Direttory  (1911). 

W.  H.  GRATTAN-FliOOD. 

Boss,  School  of,  now  called  Ross-Carbery,  but 
formerly  Ross-Ailithir  from  the  large  number  of  monks 
and  students  who  flocked  to  its  halls  from  all  over 
Europe,  was  founded  by  St.  Fachtna,  who  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  same  who  founded  the  Diocese  of  Kii- 
fenora,  for  the  feast  in  both  cases  is  kept  on  14 
August;  and  in  both  the  saint's  descent  is  traced  to 
the  princely  race  of  Corca  Laighde.  Fachtna  was 
'x>m  at  a  place  called  Tulachteann,  and  died  at  the 


early  age  of  forty-six,  in  what  year  we  cannot  say, 
but  probably  late  in  the  sixth  century,  and  is  buried 
in  his  own  cathedral  church  at  Ross.  Like  many 
other  great  Irish  saints,  he  received  his  fint  lessons 
in  piety  from  St.  Ita  of  Killeedy,  the  Bripid  oi  Mun- 
ster,  from  whose  care  he  passed,  according  to  some 
writers,  to  St.  Finnbar's  seminary  at  Loch  Eirce, 
near  Cork.  He  founded  the  monastery  Molana,  on 
the  little  island  of  Dririnis  in  the  Blackwater,  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Youghal.  Returning  to  his 
native  territory,  he  set  about  a  more  important 
foundation  on  a  rocky  promontory  situated  in  the 
midst  of  woods  and  green  fields  between  two 
lovely  bays.  This  was  the  monastic  School  of  Ross, 
called  in  the  "Life  of  St.  Mocboemoc",  magnum 
sludium  schoiarium,  for  it  quickly  became  famous 
for  its  study  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  the  attention 
given  to  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal  education. 
•One  of  the  assistant  teachers  was  St.  Brendan  the 
Navigator,  whom  Fachtna  had  known  and  loved  as  a 
companion  when  under  the  care  of  St.  Ita.  An  old 
document  quoted  by  Usher  represents  Brendan  as 
bang  at  Ross  in  540.  While  engaged  in  teaching 
here,  St.  Fachtna  was  stricken  vrith  total  blindness. 
On  appealing  to  God  in  his  distress,  he  was  directed 
by  an  angel  to  make  application  to  Nessa,  the  sister 
of  St.  Ita,  who  was  about  to  become  the  mother  of 
St.  Mochoemoc.  Fachtna  did  as  he  was  directed 
and  his  sight  was  miraculously  restored.  Fachtna, 
it  is  generally  thought  by  the  best  authoritim,  re- 
ceived episcopal  orders,  and  became  the  first  Bishop 
of  Ross.  He  is  sometimes  called  Facundus,  in  al- 
lusion to  his  eloquence,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  his 
sanctity,  unmistakable  testimony  is  borne  by  St. 
Cuimin  of  Connor.  Cuimin  describes  him  as  "the 
generous  and  steadfast,  who  loved  to  address  as- 
sembled crowds  and  never  spoke  aught  that  was  base 
and  displeasing  to  God". 

His  immediate  successor  in  the  School  of  Ross  was 
St.  Conall,  and  we  read  also  of  a  St.  F^chod,  a  former 
schoolmate  at  Loch  Eirce.  Both  were  probably  tribes- 
men of  his  own,  for  we  are  told  that  he  was  succeeded 
by  twenty-seven  bishops  of  his  own  tribe,  whose  names 
unfortunately  have  not  been  preserved.  Under  sev- 
eral ninth-century  dates  we  find  in  the  Four  Masters 
reference  to  the  abbots  of  the  School  of  Ross;  and 
under  date  840  we  are  told  that  the  institution  was 
ravaged  by  the  Danes.  Once  only  in  the  two  centuries 
that  followed  is  there  mention  of  a  bishop,  Neachtan 
MacNeachtain  whose  death  is  set  dowa  under  date 
1085.  In  all  other  references  to  Ross  the  word  air- 
chinnecl  is  used,  as  if  showing  that  the  government  of 
the  school  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  who 
no  doubt  employed  ecclesiastics  to  perform  the  spiritu^ 
duties  and  functions.  Nevertheless  the  School  must 
have  continued  to  flourish,  for  we  read  under  date 
866 — according  to  the  "Chronicon  Scotorum",  868 — 
of  the  death  of  Feargus  who  is  described  as  a  cele- 
brated scribe  and  anchorite  of  Ross-Ailithir.  But 
more  remarkable  evidence  still  of  the  extent  and 
variety  of  the  literary  work  done  at  Ross  is  furnished 
by  the  geographical  poem  in  the  Irish  language  still 
extant,  composed  by  MacCosse  or  Ferlegind,  a  lecturer 
at  this  school,  and  used  no  doubt  as  a  text-book  in  the 
different  classes.  When  we  take  into  account  the 
period  at  which  MacCosse  lived,  his  geographical 
treatise  may  fairly  be  thou^t  one  of  the  most  accu- 
rate and  interesting  of  its  kmd  that  has  ever  yet  been 
written.  Of  the  later  history  of  the  School  we  have 
but  few  details,  but  mention  of  the  native  spoiler  is 
not  missing  in  them.  In  1127,  according  to  the 
"Chronicon  Scotorum",  one  Toirdhealbach  O  Conor 
sailed  to  Ross-Ailithir,  and  laid  waste  the  land  of 
IJpsmond.  He  was  followed  by  the  Anglo-Normans 
under  FitzStephen,  who  towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury completed  the  devastation.  All  record  of  this 
ancient  seat  of  learning  is  then  lost. 
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CoLOAH,  Ada  SS.;  O'Banloh,  lita  vf  the  Iriik  SamU,  14 
Auguat;  Oldbn  in  Praeeedingt  of  Royal  Irith  Aeademy  (Jan., 
1884):  Hbalt,  Irdand't  Ancient  SchooU  and  Scholan  (5tb  ed., 
Dublin,  1902). 

John  Healy. 

Boasano,  Archdiocese  of  (Rossanensis),  in 
Calabria,  province  of  Cosenza,  Southern  Italy.  The 
city  is  situated  on  an  eminence  not  far  from  uie  Gulf 


Illustration  to  St.  Mark's  Oosfel 
From  the  Roasano  Codex, 
the  oldest  known  pictorial  copy  of  a  Qospel 

of  Taranto.  It  was  the  ancient  Roecianum,  a  Roman 
eolony,  and  was  ravaged  by  Totile.  The  Saracens 
failed  to  conquer  it.  In  982  Otto  II  captured  it  tem- 
porarily from  the  Byzantines,  who  had  made  it  the 
capital  of  their  possessions  in  Southern  Italy.  It  pre- 
served its  Greek  character  long  after  its  conquest  by 
the  Normans.  In  the  cathedral  there  is  an  ancient 
image  of  the  "Madonna  acheropita"  (i.  e.  the  "  Ma- 
donna not  made  by  hands").  Rossano  was  the  birth- 
place of  John  VII,  the  antipope  John  VII  (Phil- 
agathus),  St.  Nilus, — founder  of  the  Abbey  of  Grotta- 
ferrata,  and  St.  Bartholomew,  another  abbot  of  that 
monastery.  The.  first  known  bbhop  of  this  see  is 
Valerianus,  Bishop  of  the  "Ecclesia  Rosana"  in  the 
Roman  Council  of  680.  Cappelletti,  however,  names 
a  certMn  Satuminus  as  first  Dishop.  In  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, or  perhaps  earlier,  the  Greek  Rite  was  intro- 
duced at  Rossano,  and  continued  until  the  sixteenth 
century,  although  two  attempts  were  made  to  intro- 
duce the  Latin  Rite — once  m  1092,  and  again  by 
Bishop  Matteo  de'  Saraceni  in  1460.  Priests  of  the 
Latin  Rite,  however,  were  often  appointed  bishops. 
The  Greek  Rite  was  maintained  especiidly  by  tne 
seven  Basilian  monasteries  in  the  diocese,  the  most 
famous  of  which  was  S.  Maria  in  Patiro.  In  1571  the 
Greek  Rite  was  abandoned  in  t^e  cathedral,  and  half  a 
century  afterwards  throughout  the  city.  It  is  still 
observed  in  a  few  villages  inhabited  by  Albanians. 
Noteworthy  bishops  were:  Vincenzo  Pimpinella 
(1525),  nuncio  in  Germany;  Giovanni  Battista  Cas- 
tagpa  (1553),  afterwards  Urban  VII;  Lucio  Sanse- 
verino.  founder  of  the  seminary;  Pier  Antonio 
Spinelli  (1628)  and  Jacopo  Carafa  (1646),  both  of 


whom  restored  and  embellished  the  cathedral.  The 
archdiocese  is  without  sufiFragans.  It  includes  tiie 
ancient  Diocese  of  Turio  (Thurii),  a  city  whidh  arose 
after  the  destruction  of  Sybaris;  five  of  its  bishops  are 
known,  the  first  being  Giovanni  (901)  and  the  last 
Guglielmo  (1170).  Rossano  has  39  parishes,  70,000 
Catholics,  140  secular  priests,  4  houses  of  nuns,  and 
3  schools  for  girls.  For  the  famous  "purple  Codex 
Rossanensis",  discovered  in  1879  in  the  cathedral 
sacristy,  see  Batiffol  (below).  This  Greek  parch- 
ment manuscript  of  St.  Matthew  (to  xvi,  14)  and 
St.  Mark  is  the  oldest  pictorial  Gospel  known,  and 
is  accorded  by  scholars  various  dat^  from  the  end 
of  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century;  it  is  prob- 
ably of  Alexandrine  origin  (ed.  Geblmrdt  and  Hamack, 
1880;  A.  Mufloz,  Rome,  1907). 

Caffellbtti,  Le  Ckiete  d' Italia,  XXI;  Ds  Rosis,  Cmno  ttorieo 
della  dud  di  Rottano  (Naples,  1839):  RcKDS,  Cronittoria 
Mmattero  di  S.  Maria  in  Patiro  (Naples,  1747):  BATirroL, 
L'abbaye  de  Rottano  (Paris,  1891) ;  Gat,  Let  dioettet  de  Calabre 
d  ripoque  bytantine  (M&con,  1900).  For  the  Codex  AowoiMn- 
SM,  as  above,  see  Kkacb.  Geteh,  ehrietL  Kuntt  (Freiburg, 
1896-7);  KoNDAKOrr,  Hiet.  de  Vart  byeatUin,  I  (Pads,  1886), 
114  sqq. 

U.  Benioni. 

Rosselli,  CosiMo  (Lorenzo  di  Fiuppo),  Italian 
fresco  painter,  b.  at  Florence,  1439;  d.  there  in  1507. 
The  master-works  of  this  slulful  artist  are  the  four 
panels  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  which  he  painted  for 
Sixtus  IV  as  a  part  of  the  decoration  in  that  building. 
Vasari  tells  us  that  ihey  pleased  the  pope  more  than 
the  similar  panels  by  Ghirlandajo,  Signorelli,  Perug- 
ino,  and  Botticelli  by  reason  of  the  glory  of  blue  and 
^Id  which  distinguieJied  them,  but  is  not  existent  now. 
The  panels  are  skilfully  composed,  marked  by  clever 
draughtsmanship,  and  harmonious  in  their  colour 
scheme,  but  vastly  inferior  to  the  other  panels 
in  the  same  chapel.  One  is,  therefore,  more  easily  able 
to  understand  Va- 
sari's  comment 
upon  them,  be- 
cause there  must 
have  been  some 
reason  to  account 
for  Rosselli  being 
given  so  many 
panels.  His  repu- 
tation rests  more 
securely  on  his 
close  friendship 
with  Benozzo 
Gozzoli  and  on  the 
fact  that  amongst 
his  pupils  were  Fia. 
Bartolommeo  and 
Fiero  di  Coeimo. 
Amongst  hia  other 
works  are  three 
frescoes  at  Berlin, 
a  very  important 
one  from  Fiesole 
in  the  National 
Gallery,  a  fine  ex- 
ample m  Paris,  and  several  at  Florence,  including  one 
in  the  Academy,  and  others  in  various  churches. 

Bbtan,  Diet,  of  PaintertandSngraetr;  V  (London,  1904),  s.  t. 

Geosob  Chablks  Wiluambon. 

Koni,  Bernardo  de  (de  Rubeis,  Giovanni  Fran- 
cesco Bbbnardo  Maria),  theologian  and  historian; 
b.  at  Cividale  del  Friuli,  8  Jan.,  1687;  d.  at  Venice,  2 
Feb.,  1775.  He  made  his  religious  profession  with 
the  Dominicans  at  Conegliano,  1704,  after  which 
he  studied  at  Florence  and  Venice.  He  taught  at 
Venice  for  ^teen  years,  and  was  twice  general  vicar 
of  his  province'.  In  1722  he  was  theolofpan  to  a 
Venetian  embassy  to  Louis  XV  and  remained  in  Paris 
five  months.  He  resign^  his  chair  in  1730  and  de- 
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Portrait  of  himself  introdnoed  into 
hi*  Pnaohins  of  Christ, 
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voted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  litenuy  activity. 
His  sanctitjr  and  learning  won  for  him  a  wide  reputa- 
tion, and  his  correepondence  with  the  great  men  of 
his  time  fills  nine  volumes.  His  works,  written  in 
elegant  Latin,  show  a  vast  erudition  and  a  mind  at 
once  critical  and  profound.  Amongst  his  dogmatic 
writings  must  be  mentioned  the  masterly  work  "De 
Peceato  Origin^"  (Venice,  1757).  He  is  famous 
especially  for  his  new  edition  of  the  works  of  St. 
Thomas  with  a  commentary  (Venice,  1745-60,  24 
vols.) .  He  was  also  the  author  of  thirty-two  excellent 
dissertations  on  the  life  and  writings  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor,  which  have  been  plaoed  in  the  &st  volume  of 
the  Leonine  Edition  of  St.  Thomas's  works.  De 
Bossi  also  ranks  hi^  as  a  writer  on  historical,  pa- 
tristic, and  liturgical  subjects.  Besides  his  numerous 
works  which  are  published,  he  left  thirty  volumes  in 
manuscript. 

HcSTEB,  JVommelator,  •. 

J.  A.  McHVGH. 
Boul,  Bebnabdo  de.     See  Editionb  of  the 

BlBLK. 

Bonl,  Peixeokino,  publicist,  diplomat,  economist, 
and  statesman,  b.  at  Cairara,  ItaJy,  13  July,  1787; 
assassinated  at  Rome,  15  November.  18^.  He 
studied  at  the  Universities  of  Pavia  and  Bologna,  in 
which  latter  city  he  practised  law  with  great  success. 
In  1874  he  obtained  the  chair  of  criminal  law  and 
civil  procedure.  Rossi  being  an  advocate  of  Italian 
unity  and  independraioe,  and  a  member  of  the  Car- 
bonari. Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  who  then 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  entire  peninsula, 
appointed  him  commissioner  general  of  the  provinces 
lying  between  the  Po  and  the  Tronto;  but  on  Murat's 
defeat  at  Tolentino,  Rossi  was  forced  to  fly  to  France, 
whence,  after  Waterloo,  he  betook  himself  to  Geneva. 
At  Geneva  he  began  a  private  course  of  Roman  law 
which  gained  him  a  chair  in  the  university  of  that 
city,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Catholic. 
Having  married  a  Pfotestant  Genevese  lady,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Cantonal  Council  of  Geneva,  where  he 
played  a  prominent  rOle  in  the  compilation  of  the 
laws  on  mortgages,  civil  marriage,  and  court  proce- 
dure. In  1832  he  presented  to  the  Swiss  Federal  Diet 
a  plan  of  a  constitution  (called  the  Polio  Rossi)  based 
on  that  of  1803,  which  waa  approved  by  the  Diet, 
but  rejected  by  the  communes.  Notwithstanding 
his  political  activity  he  oontmued  his  deep  study  of 
law.  Between  1819  and  1821,  with  the  collaboration 
of  Sismondi  and  Bello,  he  published  the  "Annales  de 
legislation  et  d'^onomie  politique",  which  in  a  short 
time  gained  him  a  world-wide  reputation.  With 
Guizot  he  established  the  doctrinaire  school,  the 
juridical  principles  of  which  did  not  differ  fundament- 
ally from  those  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1829 
he  published  his  "Trait6  de  droit  p^nal",  an  author- 
itative work  of  the  tune. 

"The  hostility  caused  by  his  projected  constitution 
led  him,  in  1833,  to  seek  the  chair  of  political  economy 
in  Uie  CoU^e  de  France,  and  althoiwh  the  Academic 
des  Sciences  Morales  had  presented  another  candi- 
date, Rossi  was  successful.  In  the  beginning  he  met 
with  some  opposition,  which,  however,  he  overcame, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Guizot,  minister  of 
Louis  Philippe,  who  knew  that  Rossi  shared  his  politi- 
cal and  juntucal  views.  In  1834  he  taught  constitu- 
tional law  in  tihe  university;  nor  did  he  fail  to  gain 
further  honours  and  distmctions,  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  Acad^mie  dea  Sciences  Morales  (1836) 
and  made  a  peer  of  France  (1839),  and  an  ofiicer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  (1841).  In  1845  he  withdrew 
from  the  professorial  chair  to  embrace  a  diplomatic 
career.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  to  n^tiate  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuits,  at  first  only  as  an  envoy 
extraordinary,  later  as  an  ambassador,  with  the  title 
of  Count.   On  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  he  withdrew 


into  private  life,  watching  the  development  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  first  yean  of  the  pontificate  <tf  Pius 
IX.  He  believed  that  the  age  demanded  a  regime  of 
liberty,  but  that  it  should  be  granted  gradually.  The 
pope,  who  knew  his  opinions  on  this  subject,  appointed 
nim  minister  of  justice  in  the  Fabbri  ministry,  on  the 
fall  of  which  Rossi  was  invited  to  draw  up  a  pro- 
gramme. His  intention  was  to  re-establish  tne  papal 
authority,  together  with  a  form  of  constitutional 

fsvermnent,  but  above  all  to  restore  public  order, 
uch  a  programme  was  as  displeasing  to  the  Con- 
servative Party,  who  distrusted  the  prevailioe  -viewa, 
as  to  the  advanced  Republicans,  who  hated  Koasi  as 
the  representative  of  the  constitutional  monarchy. 
Like  Pius  IX,  he  favo'ured  the  Italian  league,  but 
wished  to  preserve  the  independence  of  each  state. 
This  programme,  and  the  energy  which  Rossi  ex- 
hibited against  tiie  disturbers  of  public  order,  caused 
him  to  be  sentenced  to  death  by  the  secret  societiea. 
On  15  November,  1848,  Rossi  was  on  his  way  to  the 
L^pslative  Assembly  (in  the  Palazzo  della  Cancel- 
Utul)  to  explain  his  programme;  hardly  had  he  seated 
himself  in  his  carriage,  when  an  assassin  stabbed  him 
in  the  neck  with  a  dagger.  He  expired  almost  im- 
mediately. Pius  IX,  on¥earing  the  tidings,  exclumed: 
"Count  Rossi  has  died  a  martyr  of  duty."  "The 
assassination  was  for  the  secret  societies  the  signal  to 
swead  the  flames  of  the  revolutioii  which  drove  Pius 
IX  into  exile  and  established  the  Roman  Republic. 

The  most  important  of  Rossi's  writings  b  his 
"Cours  d'dconomie  politique",  a  classic  work,  based 
on  the  theories  of  Smith,  Say,  Malthus,  and  lUcardo. 
Like  these  authors,  °he  favoured  freedom  of  trade, 
labour,  and  manufacture;  and  in  general,  not  clearly 
foreaecoBg  the  diflBculties  of  economic  life,  he  wished 
to  solve  them  by  the  free  play  of  individual  force  and 
intelligence  rather  than  by  legislation.  But  he  recog- 
nized the  great  economic  utility  of  associations-.  A 
characteristic  note  of  his  scientific  speculations  is  his 
fondness  for  considering  social  phenomena  from  a 
mathematical  point  of  view,  so  that  he  was  called  the 
geometrician  of  economy.  This  made  him  attach 
great  importance  to  statistics.  In  pwlitics  he  is  the 
father  of  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  and  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  the  subject.  A  most  distinguished 
representative  of  the  middle-class  Liberal  doctrinaires, 
of  the  type  of  the  "men  of  1830",  Pellc^ino  Rossi 
died  by  the  assassin's  poignard  as  the  inevitable  result 
of  a  policy  too  advanced  Tor  the  supporters  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  and  too  backward  for  the  generation 
that  was  being  prepared  by  Cavour. 

QASMnR,  Notioe  nr  la  tie  tt  la  Imvaux  d*  U,  Roni  (Parii, 
1849);  Rbtbau,  EconomuU*  modema  (Paria,  1862);  iVoMM* 
dor  a—tutinio  del  emU  P.  Boui  (Rome,  18M)  in  Hul.j>aL  Blat- 
ter, XXVI.  109  sqq.;  Cwilti  Catt.,  2nd  aerioi,  VIII;  D'iDBmxB, 
Le  eomU  PMtgrwut  ttoui  (Paris,  1887). 

U.  BsNiaio. 

Bondni,  Gioacchino  Antonio,  b.  29  Feb.,  1792,  at 
Peearo  in  the  Romagna;  d.  13  Nov.,  1868,  at  Passy, 
near  Paris.  He  was  twice  married :  in  1822  to  Isabella 
Colbrand;  in  1847  to  Olympe  P^lissier,  who  survived 
him,  but  he  had  no  chifdr«i.  Rossini  was  not  only 
the  chief  operatic  composer  of  his  time,  but  also  a 
great  innovator.  Lesueur,  in  1824,  the  greatest  com- 
posw  of  the  French  school,  said  that  "his  ardent 
genius  had  opened  a  new  road  and  marked  a  new  epoch 
m  musical  art " .  In  the  opera  stria  for  long  recitatives 
he  substituted  more  singing;  in  the  opera  buffa  he 
inaugurated  a  new  comedy  style.  He  introduced 
many  new  instruments  into  the  Italian  orehestras.  _  To 
him  belongs  the  preghiera  for  a  whole  body  of  voices, 
as  first  introduced  in  "Mos^".  He  had  a  good  bari- 
tone voice,  and  was  an  excellent  pianist.  In  1804  he 
had  lessoms  in  singing  and  piandbrte  playing  at 
Bologna.  Two  years  later  he  acted  as  musical  director 
to  a  travelling  company,  but  soon  returned  to  Bologna 
to  study  composition  at  the  Lyceum.  Wa  fint  SUO- 
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I  were  at  Venice  and  Milan.  In  1813  he  wrote 
"Tancredi",  the  first  of  his  operas  which,  with 
"  L'ltaliana  in  Algeri",  became  cel«>rated  throughout 
£un^.  In  1816  and  1817  he  composed  for  the 
Teatro  Valle  at  Rome  his  happiest,  if  not  hisjcreatest, 

work,  "Tho  Bap. 
ber  of  SeviUe" 
and  "Ceneren- 
tola".  Meanwhile  ' 
he  had  begun  his 
career  at  the  San 
Carlo  in  Naples, 
and  wrote  for  this 
important  opentr 
house  in  1818 
"Moeb",  in  1819 
"La  Donna  del 
Lago".  In  1823 
came  "Semira- 
mide",  written  for 
Venice^  his  last 
work  m  Italy;  it 
was  his  thirty- 
fourth  opera.  In 
1824  he  spent  the 
season  in  London, 
and  at  the  first 
concert  he  himself 
sang  the  solo.  The 
same  year  he  undertook  in  Paris  the  direction,  first  of 
the  Italian  Opera,  and  thenof  the  Academic.  Hewrote 
for  Paris  in  1829  "William  Tell",  his  last  and  finest 
opera.  Then  followed  the  comparatively  inactive  period 
of  his  life,  in  which  he  ceased  to  write  torthe  stage,  but 
still  produced  in  1832  his  well  known  "Stabat",  in 
1847  his  "Stansas"  to  Pius  IX,  in  1864  a  "Messe 
Solennelle".  In  1836  he  went  to  Uve  with  his  iniher 
at  Bologna;  but  from  1855  till  his  death  he  was  again 
in  France. 

Edwabm,  Tk*  Lift  -ef  Ro—ini  (London,  1809):  Biltsstbi, 
Detta  Vila  <  dM*  open  di  Q.  Rotiini  (Milan,  1S74) ;  Azkvedo, 
Ro—ini,  M  tie  «l  «•  owitm  (Pari*,  1864);  OcmHOEB,  Joachim 
RotHii  (Ldpiis,  1853). 

A.  Wai;ibb. 

Bottoek.  Sebastian  von,  Bishop  of  Breslau, 
b.  at  Grottkau,  Silesia,  24  Aug.,  1607;  d.  at  Breslau, 
9  June,  1671.  He  studied  classics  at  Neisse  and 
from  1627  to  1633,  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Olmfiti.  After  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  in 
1633  he  was  assigned  to  pastoral  duty  at  Neisse. 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  courage  and  oratorical 
talent.  When  the  Swedes  captured  the  city  in  1642, 
Rostock  was  taken  prisoner  and  deported  to  Stettin. 
After  his  release  he  was  ennobled  by  the  emperor, 
but  remained  pastor  of  Neisse  tmtil  his  transfer  in 
1649  to  the  cathedral  of  Breslau.  Henceforth  he 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
diocese,  and  in  1653  was  appointed  vicar-generaJ. 
It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  right  of 
reformation  (jus  reformandx),  granted  the  emperor 
by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  was  effectively  exercised 
in  the  territory  of  Breslau,  so  that  656  Catholic 
churches  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Protestants 
were  restored  to  their  former  owners.  Considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  providing  suitable 
priests  for  these  numerous  churches,  and  m  infusing 
new  religious  life  into  an  almost  completely-ruined 
diocese.  But  Rostock  consecrated  his  life  to  uie  task, 
in  q>ite  of  the  additional  difficulty  from  the  almost 
uninterrupted  absence  from  their  diocese  of  the  three 
bishops  tmder  whom  he  served.  In  1664  he  was  him- 
self elected  bishop,  and  shortly  after  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  district  was  also  placed  in  his 
hands.  He  continued  with  greater  udependence 
the  work  of  Catholic  reor^nization,  endeavoured  to 
suppress  .the  power  of  the  Protestants  over  affairs  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  neutralize  the  anti- 


Catholic  influence  of  Protestant  teadiers.  He  suc- 
cumbed to  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  superinduced  by  an 
impwial  decree  which  suspended  a  decision  that  had 
been  previously  granted  and  which  was  favourable 
to  Catholic  interests. 
Jmraunn,  SibaMm  mh  Bcolodt  (BniUu,  1881). 

N.  A.  Wbbkb. 

Bostoek,  UNivEBSiTr  of,  in  Mecklenbui:^-Schwerin, 
foimded  in  the  year  1419  through  the  united  efforts 
of  Dukes  John  IV  and  Albert  V,  and  on  13  February 
of  the  same  year  granted  a  Bull  of  foundation  by 
Pope  Martin  V.  At  first  the  university  included  oidy 
the  three  secular  faculties ;  in  1432  a  theological  faculty 
was  added  with  the  approval  of  Eugenius  IV.  The 
Bishop  of  Schwerin  was  appointed  diancellor  of  the 
university;  his  present  successors  are  the  Grand  Dukea 
of  Mecklenburg.  The  majority  of  the  professors  came 
from  Erfurt,  among  them  the  first  rector,  Petrus  Sten- 
beke.  The  citv  of  Rostock  endowed  the  univerrity 
most  generously  with  lands,  as  did  the  Bishop  <x 
Schwerin,  who  presented  his  house  at  Rostock  as  a  resi- 
dence. At  a  later  date  it  recdved  contributions  from 
Hamburg  and  LQbeck.  In  1427  it  obtuned  from 
Martin  V  a  unique  privilege,  allowing  the  rector  in  con- 
junction with  several  doctors  to  bestow  a  degree  if  the 
chancellor  refused  without  a  valid  reason  to  grant  it. 
When  Rostock  was  placed  under  the  bann  <rf  the 
empire  and  the  Church  on  account  at  outbreaks 
among  the  citizens,  the  university  moved  to  Grdfs- 
wald  (Easter,  1437).  In  1443  it  returned  to  Rostock, 
but  when  the  dukes  wished  to  raise  one  of  the  churches 
of  the  city  to  a  cathedral-church  in  order  to  give  the 
professors  the  canonries  as  benefices,  the  town  op- 
posed the  procedure  and  there  developed  what  is 
known  as  the  cathedral  feud.  The  university  mi- 
grated temporarily  in  the  summer  of  1487  to  Wismar 
and  tiien  to  Lttbeck.  It  fell  into  complete  decay 
after  the  bepinning  of  the  Reformation  in  (1523)  when 
the  university  revenues  were  lost  and  matriculations 
eeaabd.  When  an  effort  was  made  later  to  reorijaaize 
the  university  a  dispute  arose  between  the  city  of 
Rostock  and  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  Bupervimon  of  the  school.  In  1563 
an  agreement  called  the  "Formula  ooncordke", 
was  made  between  the  contending  parties,  which 
granted  nearly  equal  rights  to  both.  The  university 
now  enjoyed  an  era  of  prosperity.  In  1758  Duke 
Frederick  desired  the  appointment  of  a  rigidly  op- 
thodox  professor,  but  the  theological  faculty  opposed 
him;  whereupon  the  duke,obtuned  an  imperial 
pateait  for  the  founding  of  a  university  at  BQtzow 
which  was  opened  in  1760.  The  two  universities 
proving  too  expensive  for  the  oountiy,  the  school 
at  Batzow  was  closed  and  united  with  Rostock  in 
1789.  In  1829  the  town  council  renounced  its  right 
of  co-patronage.  During  the  second  half  of  tiie  nine- 
teenth century  the  University  began  steadily  to  de- 
velop and  gam,  so  that  in  1911  it  had  about  800 
students. 

Kkabbi,  Die  UnitereiUt  Boelode  im  XV.  und  XVI.  yoArAtm- 
deit  (Rostoek,  18M);  Honoum,  Die  iialrikel  der  VniveniUI 
Roeloekiim). 

EuUlIi  HoKBEB. 

Botweyde,  Heribert.   See  Bollandisib,  Thi. 

Bonvitha.   See  HaoswriHA. 

Bota,  Sacba  Romana. — ^In  the  Constitution 
"Sapienti  Consilio"  (29  June,  1908),  II,  2,  Pius  X 
re-established  the  Sacra  Romana  Rota,  one  of  the 
three  tribunals  instituted  by  that  Constitution.  To 
it  are  assigned  all  contentious  cases  that  must  come 
before  the  Holy  See  and  require  a  judicial  investiga- 
tion with  proof,  except  the  so-called  major  cases. 
The  Rota  therefore  tries  in  the  first  instance  the  cases, 
including  criminal  cases,  which  the  pope,  either 
fflotu  propria  or  at  the  request  of  the  contestmg  par- 
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ties,  calls  up  for  his  own  judgmaat  and  oommito  to  the 
Rota;  it  decides  these  cases  even  in  the  second  and 
third  instance.  Moreover,  it  is  the  court  of  appeal  for 
cases  alrrady  tried  judicially  in  the  episcopal  tri- 
bunals of  firet  instance.  Finally^  it  decides  in  the 
last  instance  cases  tried  by  any  inferior  tribunal  of 
second  or  further  instance,  as  the  cause  has  not  then 
become  res  judieala.  In  addition  to  major  cases,  epis- 
copal decisions  which  are  ^ven  without  judicial  pro- 
cedure are  excluded  from  its  authority,  being  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  congregations.  The  Rota 
is  composed  of  the  auditors,  ranking  as  prelates,  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope;  they  must  be  priests  who  nave 
obtained  a  doctorate  in  theology  and  canon  law. 
When  they  reach  the  age  of  seventy  their  office  ceases 
ipso  facto,  but  they  retain  the  title  of  "emeritus 
auditor".  These  form  a  college  of  which  the  oldest 
among  them  is  dean.  Each  auditor  chooses  an  as- 
sistant, who  must  be  a  doctor  of  canon  law,  and  whose 
selection  must  be  approved  by  the  pope.  Other 
offioero-are  a  promoter  of  justice,  corresponding  to 
thp  jniMico  ministero  in  modwn  Italian  civil  courts, 
and,  for  cases  relating  to  matrimony,  religious  pro- 
fession, and  sacred  ordination,  a  defender  of  the 
bond  (Mensor  vinculi),  who  may  have  a  substitute. 
These  omoeis  are  appointed  by  the  pope  on  the  reo- 
ommendation  of  the  College  of  Auditors.  There  are 
also  notaries  (at  present  three  in  number)  selected 
by  the  College  of  Auditors  after  a  concursus,  to  draw 
up  acts  etc.  The  auditors  give  their  decision  either 
through  three  of  their  number  or  in  pleno;  but  some- 
times the  pope  may  in  a  particular  case  ordain  other- 
wise. A  case  may  also  be  submitted  to  the  Rota  not 
for  a  decision  but  for  an  opinion.  The  auditor  who 
prepares  the  report  is  called  the  ponente  or  rdator. 
An  appeal  maybe  made  from  one  judicial  commission 
to  another.  The  contestants  may  plead  personally 
or,  as  more  ordinarily  happens,  may  employ  a  pro- 
curator or  advocate,  whose  selection  must  be  oon- 
Snaed.  The  complaint  and  the  defence  must  be  in 
writing  or  printed,  and  copies  distributed  among  the 
judges,  the  assistants,  the  promotor,  and  others  con- 
cerned .  The  written  defence  may  be  elucidated  orally 
in  presence  of  the  judges.  The  auditors  decide  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  The  sentence  must  contain  not  only 
the  conclusion  arrived  at,  but  the  reasons  ther^or. 

History. — The  many  and  various  ecclesiastical 
cases  which  were  referred  to  the  Holy  See  from  every 
quarter  of  the  Christian  world  were,  till  near  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  discussed  and  decided  by  the 
pope,  as  a  rule,  in  the  Consistory,  which  from  -the 
presence  of  many  bishops  became  like  a  council. 
From  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  however,  owing 
to  the  increasing  number  of  these  cases  and  to  the 
more  detailed  and  complicated  procedure,  the  popes  ap- 
pointed for  each  case  either  a  cardinal  or  one  of  their 
chaplains,  and  sometimes  a  bishop,  to  arrange  for  the 
suit,  hear  the  evidence  of  the  litigants  (hence  the 
term  auditor),  and  then  make  a  report  to  the  pope, 
who  would  give  his  decision  personally  or  in  a  Con- 
sistory. Sometimes,  too,  the  auditor  was  empowered 
to  decide,  but  his  judgment  had  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  pope.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury we  find  the  auditors  as  a  class  distinct  from  the 
chaplains,  with  the  title  of  "Sacri  palatii  causanun 
generales  auditores".  This  innovation  was  made 
by  Innocent  IV,  who  entrusted  to  them  cases  re- 
lating to  benefices  (which  had  increased  owing  to 
the  many  ensectative  reservations  granted  by  this 
pope)  and  other  minor  ones,  while  he  employed  the 
cardinals  in  the  other  cases.  Gradually  the  various 
cases  were  ^most  always  entrusted  to  them  for  d^ 
cision,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  sovereign  pontiff. 

The  auditors  consequently  did  not  as  yet  constitute 
a  tribunal  with  definitive  jurisdiction,  but  only  a  col- 
lege from  whidi  the  pope  selected  at  pleasure  judg 
for  the  cases  he  chose  to  entrust  to  them.  NichoX 


III  and  Martin  IV  temporarily  appointed  auditors 
general  for  civil  suits  in  the  papal  dominions;  Nicholas 

IV  (1288)  appointed  them  permanently  for  the  vari- 
ous provinces  of  the  pont^cal  states.  Clement  V 
(1307)  instituted  an  auditor  general  with  two  others 
in  the  second  instance  for  ecclesiastical  beneficiary 
suits,  and  in  1309  an  auditor  general  for  contentious 
ecclesiastical  cases,  the  litigant  having  the  choice  of 
going  before  the  pope  himself  or  the  auditor  general. 

Thus  arose  an  autonomous  tribunal,  but  one  in  con- 
currence with  the  pope.  From  the  year  1323  we  have 
the  first  document  of  a  transaction  adjudicated  eol- 
legialiter,  and  in  a  definitive  way  by  that  tribunal: 
John  XXII,  by  the  BuU  "Ratio  Juris"  (1331),  laid 
down  certain  rules  for  it;  but  its  sphere  of  competency 
was  noi  marked  out,  so  through  all  the  fourteenth 
century  the  causes  were  referred  in  a.  special  way  to 
the  pope.  Suctus  IV  fixed  the  number  of  auditors  at 
twelve.  Other  popes,  like  Martin  V  ("Romani  pon- 
tificis",  1422;  "Statuta  et  ordinationes",  1414),  In- 
nocent VIII  ("Finem  litibus",  1487),  Pius  IV  ("In 
throno  justitiae",  1561),  Paul  V  ("Universi  agri", 
1611),  determined  their  competency  more  definitely. 
Civil  appeals  in  the  papal  dominions  were  also  en- 
trusted to  the  tribunals  of  the  auditors  of  the  sacred 
palace,  probably  after  the  end  of  the  Western  Schism; 
but  criminal  cases  were  always  excluded.  With  the 
institution  of  the  Roman  congregations  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Rota  in  ecclesiastical  mattew  was  greatly 
curtailed,  and  it  became,  generally  speaking,  a  civil 
tribunal,  enjoyinga  world-wide  reputation. 

Charactter. — The  civil  character  of  the  Rota  was 
confirmed  by  the  legislation  of  Gregory  XVI,  and 
mixed  suits  and  purely  ecclesiastical  suits  concerning 
economical  matters,  if  the  subject  matter  did  not 
amount  to  over  500  scudi,  were  assigned  to  it.  Leo 
XIII  entrusted  to  the  auditors  part  of  the  proceaa  of 
beatification  and  canonization,  as  well  as  the  canon- 
ical suits  of  those  employed  in  the  Apostolic  Palace. 
Formerly  the  auditors  had  many  privileges.  France, 
Austria,  Spain,  Venice,  and  Milan  each  had  the  right 
■of  proposing  one  of  their  subjects  as  an  auditor. 
Austria  still  has  the  privilege,  at  present  the  auditors 
being  two  in  number.  From  1774  there  has  been  a 
tribimal  of  the  Rota  at  Madrid,  the  president  of 
which  is  the  Nuncio.  The  origin  of  the  name  Rota  ia 
uncertain  and  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion;  it  oc- 
curs first  in  1336. 

CohM.  de  rom.  curia  in  Ada  ApoA  Stdit,  faae.  I;  Ltx  vmpria 
S.  Rom.  Rota  (Rome,  1909):  Dmtiona  S.  Rota  Rom.  (published 
and  continued  at  Tarioua  dates) ;  Bebnino,  II  IribtauM  dMa  S. 
Rata  Rom.  (Rome,  1717) ;  BIouOllbr,  Di*  Snimekduno  dtr  Rota 
in  Theol.  QmrlaUek.,  (1895);  QOiAMa,Zur  Ottck.  dtr  rim.  R.  is 
Arcki:/.  talk.  Kirchmredtt  (1911),  19;  Hiluno,  Dio  rOmudio 
Kurie  (Padeibom.  1906);  Capbllo,  De  atria  Rom.  (Turin.  1911). 

U.  Bbniomi. 

Both,  Heinbich,  .missionary  in  India  and  San- 
skrit scholar,  b.  of  illustrious  parentage  at  Augsbui^ 
18  December,  1620;  d.  at  Agra,  20  June,  1668.  He 
became  a  Jesiut  in  1639;  was  assigned  to  the  Ethio- 
pian mission  (Piccolomini,  "  Instructio  pro  P.  Hen. 
Koth,  Ingolstadio,  ad  missionem  Aethiopicam  pro- 
fecturo",  m  Huonder,  "Deutsche  jesuitenmissionare 
im  17.  und  18.  Jahrh.",  Freiburg,  1899,  213),  and 
arrived  at  Goa  by  the  land  route,  via  Ispahan.  He 
laboured  first  on  the  Island  of  Salsette  off  Goa, 
where  from  time  to  time  he  acted  as  Portuguese 
interpreter.  He  was  sent  on  an  embas^  to  one  of 
the  native,  princes,  and  finally  reached  the  empire 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  where,  as  rector  of  the  residence 
at  Agra,  he  was  involved  in  the  persecution  under 
Shah  JahAn.  Here  the  French  explorer,  Francis 
Bernier,  learned  to  know  and  appreciate  him  as  one 
eminently  versed  in  expert  knowledge  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  reliraons  in  India  ("Travels  in  Hindustan", 
newed.,Cdcutta,1904,  p.  109sqq.).  In  1662  Roth 
revisited  Ehirope  by  the  land  route  via  Kabul  to  ob- 
tain new  recruits  for  the  miasioii,  and  returned  to 
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Agra  in  1664.  Roth  shares  with  the  Jesmt,  Hanxle- 
den,  the  fame  of  being  among  Europeans  the  pioneer 
'  Suiskrit  scholar,  and  of  having  compiled  the  first 
Sanskrit  grammar  (Wiener,  Zeitechr.  fttr  die  Kunde 
dee  Moigenlandes,  XV,  1901,  pp.  303-320).  "During 
his  sta^  in  Agra,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  some 
Brahnuns  to  teach  him  Sanskrit  and,  after  six  y^krs 
of  diligent  study,  he  obtained  complete  mastery  of  this 
difficmt  tongue.  He  was  the  author  of  the  interest- 
ing description  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  published  by 
Athanasius  Kircher  in  his  China  iUustrata"  (Max 
MUller,  "Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language",  Lon- 
don, 1866,  p.  277) .  Roth's  works,  most  of  which  were 
published  by  his  learned  friend,  Athanadus  Kircher, 
S.J.,  are:     Relatio  rerum 


notabilium  R^ni  Mogor  in 
Asia"^  which  contains  the 
first  mformation  concern- 
ingKabul  which  had  reached 
Europe  (Straubing,  1665, 
Aschaffenburg,  1668) ;  "  Iter 
ex  Agra  Mogorum  in  Euro- 
pam  ex  relatione  PP.  Job. 
tSruberi  et  H.  Roth"  in  Kir- 
cher, "China  illustrata" 
(Amsterdam,  1667),  pp.  91 
sqq.;  "Itinerarium  St. 
Tnomse  Apoet.  ex  Judroa 
in  Indiam",  and  "Dogmata 
varia  fabulossissima  Brach- 
manorum",  ib.,  156-162; 
"E^xactissimum  opus  totius 
grammaticae  Brachmanicae 
cujus  et  rudimenta  is  [Roth] 
pnmua  Europee  communi- 
cavit"  in  "Romani  CoUegii 
S.J.  musseum"  (Amsterdam, 
1678),  p.  65;  a  letter  (Rome, 
1664)  in  ''Welt-Bott",  I 
(Augsburg,  1726), 35;  manu- 
Bciipt-letters  and  relations 
in  Royal  Library,  Brussels, 
Nos.  6828-29,  fol.  415. 

HoflTEN.  Jesuit  Misnonarie*  in 
Northern  India,  1680-1803  (Cal- 
outu,  1906),  30  sqq.;  Balfour, 
Xncucl.  of  India  (London.  1885),  B. 
y. ;  BiNrxT,  Oach.  der  Sprachmt- 
tauchaft  (Muniefa,  1860),  335;  V. 
ScHLEOEL,  Spraehe  u.  Weithtit  der 
Indier  (Heidelberg,  1808),  p.  a. 

Anthony  Hdondbb. 

Bothe,  David,  Bishop  of 
OsBory  (Ireland),  b.  at  Kil- 
kenny in  1573,  of  a  distin- 
guished family;  d.  20  April, 
1650.  Having  studied  at 
the  Irish  College,  Douai,  and  at  the  University  of 
Salamanca,  where  he  graduated  doctor  in  civil  and 
canon  law,  he  was  ordamed  in  1600,  and  proceeded  to 
Rome.  fVom  1601  to  1609  he  was  professor  of  theol- 
ogy and  secretary  to  Archbishop  Lombard,  and  on  15 
June,  1609,  was  appointed  Vice-Primate  of  Armagh. 
He  arrived  in  Ireland  in  1610,  having  been  made  pro- 
thonotary  Apostolic,  and  held  a  synod  for  the  Ubter 
Province  at  Drogheda,  in  February  1614,  and  a 
second  synod  in  1618.  Though  appomted  Bishop  of 
Ossoi^  on  10  October,  1618,  he  had,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  penal  laws,  to  seek  consecration  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  consecrated  early  in  1620;  he 
returned  to  Ireland  in  the  winter  of  1621.  As  early 
as  1616,  Dr.  Rothe  had  published  the  first  part  of  his 
famous  "Analecta"  and  the  completed  work  was 
issued  at  Cologne  (1617-19);  a  new  edition  was 
brought  out  by  Cardinal  Moran  in  1884.  In  1620 
he  published  "Brigida  Thaumaturga",  at  Paris,  fol- 
lowed by  "Hibemissive  AntiquiorisScotis"  in  1621 
at  Antwerp,  and  "Hibemia  Resurgens"  at  Paris, 
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in .  the  same  year.  Other  works  of  his  except  some 
few  hapnenta  have  long  since  disappeared.  In 
1624  Bishop  Rothe  presided  over  a  synod  at  Kil- 
kenny, and  he  laboured  zealously  for  religion  and 
countiy  during  a  trying  period.  He  joined  the  Con- 
federates in  1642,  and  welcomed  the  papal  nuncio, 
Rinuccuii,  to  Kilkenny,  on  14  November,  1645. 
Unfortunately,  three  years  later,  he  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  validity  of  the  censures  issued  by 
Rinuccini,  believing  that  the  Supreme  Council  were 
acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  Although 
seriously  ill  in  1649,  he  continued  to  minister  to  the 
plague-stricken  citizens  of  Kilkenny.  He  was  com- 
pelled by  the  Cromwellians  to  leave  his  episcopal 
citpr  28  March,  1650,  but, 
bemg  robbed  on  the  way,  he 
was  permitted  to  return. 
His  romains  were  interred 
in  St.  Mary's  Church,  but 
there  is  a  cenotaph  to  his' 
memory  in  St.  Canioe's 
Cathecfral. 

Ltkch.  De  pratulibiu  Hibemia 
(1672);  Ware,  De  prandilnu  Hi- 
bemia (Dublin,  1665):  Meebah, 
Frartcitcan  MonasUriee  (Dublin, 
1872):  Moran,  Spicilegium  Ot- 
mrienee  (Dublin,  1874-84) ;  Cab- 
RIOAN,  llittory  of  Ottory  (Dublin, 
1905):  RepoH  on  Franciscan  MSS. 
in  Hitl.  MSS.  Com.  (Dublin,  1906). 

W.  H.  Gbattan-Flood. 
BottenbuiVt  Diocesb  or 

(ROTTENBURaSNSIB),  SUfb»- 

fan  of  the  ecclesiastical 
'rovince  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 
It  embraces  the  Kingdom  of 
WUrtemberg,  three  parishes 
iu  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Ba- 
den, and  one  parish  in  the 
Prussian  territory  of  Hohen- 
zollem  -  Sigmaringen.  The 
diocese  is  divided  into  29 
deaneries,  and  in  1911  con- 
tained 698  {jarishes,  19 
Pfarrkuratien  (incorporated 
churches  with  an  indepen- 
dent care  of  souls),  164  chap- 
laincies, and  155  other  pas- 
toral charges;  1084  active 
and  75  pensioned  secular 
clergy;  and  728,000  Catho- 
lics. The  cathedral  chapter, 
which  enjoys  the  right  of 
electing  the  Dishops,  consists 
of  a  cathedral  dean  and  vicar- 
general,  six  capitulars,  and 
six  cathedral  prebendaries.  The  bishop,  cathedral 
dean,  and  the  six  capitulars  constitute  also  the  or-i 
dinariate;  the  l^al  adviser  of  the  ordinariate  is  the 
aundicua,  a  1^  official  who  is  likewise  director  of  the 
chancellery  of  the  ordinariate,  consisting  of  six  mem- 
bers. The  rights  of  the  State  circa  sacra  are  entrusted 
to  a  royal  Catholic  church  council,  which  is  composed 
of  a  director,  two  clerical,  and  several  lay  members. 
The  diocesan  institutions  are:  the  priests'  seminary  at 
Rottenburg,  with  a  regent,  viceregent,  and  a  RepeteiU, 
or  private  tutor ;  the  theological  college '  'Wilhelmsstift' 
at  Tubingen  with  a  director  and  7  RepeterUen,  supported 
hy  the  State,  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
bishop  and  church  council;  the  gymnasial  boarding- 
schools  at  Ehingen  and  Rottweil,  also  maintained  by 
the  State:  the  diocesan  boys'  seminaries  at  Rottenburg 
and  Mergentheim.  Theological  studente  are  trained 
partly  in  the  "Wilhelmsstift"  and  partly  in  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  University  of  Tubingen,  which  has 
four  ordinary  and  three  extraordinary  clerical  pro- 
fessors.  The  "Theologische  Quartalschrift",  the 
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oldest  theological  periodical  in  Germany,  is  published 
by  the  profeeaore  of  the  theological  faculty.  Priests 
abo  act  as  instructois  in  the  private  boardinK- 
Bchools  at  Ehingen,  EUlwangen,  and  Rottweil,  which 
are  under  the  patronage  of  the  bishop,  as  well  as  in 
the  twenty-four  State  intermediate  schools  (Oyjn- 
rumen,  ReaischiUen,  Lateinachulen  etc.). 

Despite  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics, 
the  m!ale  religious  orders  have  not  yet  been  read- 
mitted into  the  Kingdom  of  WUrtemoerg.  In  1910 
the  following  orders  and  congr^ations  of  women  had 
establishments  in  the  diocese:  the  Congregation 
of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  who  have  a  mother- 
house  at  Bonlanden,  a  boarding  school,  and  two 
branches  (116  sisters);  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis 
from  Heiligenbronn,  with  a  mother-house  and  two 
branches  (188  sisters),  who  conduct  an  institute  for 
the  rescue,  education,  and  boarding  of  poor  neglected 
girls,  an  institute  for  boys,  and  a  children's  hotate; 
the  School  Sisters  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  with  a  mother- 
house  at  Ravensburg  and  one  branch  (79  sisters); 
the  Sisters  of  the  Tmrd  Order  of  St.  Francis,  from 
Reute,  who  have  103  mirsinK  establishments,  schools 
for  manual  work,  and  schools  for  children  (783 
sisters);  the  School  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
who  have  a  mother-house  at  Siessen  and  30  branches 
(373  sisters),  and  conduct  several  high  schools  for 
■giris,  and  numerous  public  schools  and  schools  for 
manual  work;  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  who  have  a  mother-house  at  Untennarchtal 
and  127  branches  (1245  sisters),  and,  besides  nursing 
the  sick,  conduct  schools  for  children,  and  schools 
for  manual  training,  homes  for  working  women, 
boarding  schools,  ana  rescue  institutions;  the  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  from  Strasburg,  Alsace,  who  have 
one  establishment  with  13  sisters.  There  are  also 
in  the  diocese  11  ecclesiastical  boarding  schools  for 
poor  children  and  one  royal  orphanage  under  feUgious 
direction.  Of  the  numerous  Catholic  churches 
notslile  from  the  artistic  standiioint  may  be  mentioned : 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Martin  at  Rottenburg,  a 
three-naved  Gothic  basilica,  which  was  completely 
renovated  after  the  fire  of  1644  (a  new  cathedral  u 
being  planned  by  the  present  bishop);  the  late- 
Roman  Church  of  St.  John  at  Gmiind  (thirteenth 
century) :  the  Gothic  parish  church  of  Gmtind  (1351- 
1410);  the  church  of  the  former  Benedictine  Monas- 
Usry  of  Ellwangen,  the  largest  Romanesque  church 
in  the  country  ^124);  the  parish  church  of  Wein- 
garten:  the  "Sankt  Peteradom  WOrttember^", 
wectea  in  the  Baroque  style  by  the  Benedictmes 
(1738-53);  the  Gothic  Church  of  Our  Lady,  Stutt^ 
aatt  (1879).  Of  the  churches  which  were  formerly 
Catholic,  but  which  now  are  Protestant,  the  most 
important  is  the  Gothic  cathedral  at  Ulm  (1377- 
1494),  which  has  the  highest  church  tower  in  the 
world  (over  528  feet).   Much  frequented  places  of 

eilgrimage  are  Weingarten,  Weggental,  near  Rotten- 
urg;  Reute,  with  the  grave  m  Blessed  EHisabeth 
Bona:  the  SchOnberg,  near  Ellwangen,  the  Drei- 
faltigkeitsberg,  near  Spaichingen.  Concerning 
the  erection  and  beginmngs  of  the  diocese,  see' 
Upper  Rhine,  EkxrLXSiAsncAL  Pbovincb  of  the; 
concerning  its  further  history  and  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Catholic  Church  and  the  State,  see  WlSn- 
TEiiBERO.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  give  a  list 
of  the  bishops:  Johann  Baptist  von  Keller  (1828-45). 
the  first  bishop;  Joseph  von  Lipp  (1848-69);  Karl 
Joseph  von  Hefele  (1869-93);  Wilhelm  von  Reiser 
(1893-98);  Frans  Xaver  von  Linsenmann,  d.  21 
Sept.,  1898,  before  his  consecration;  Paul  Wilhelm 
von  Keppler  (elected  11  Nov.,  1898;  consecrated 
18  Jan.,  1899). 


DU  kathol.  KiTChtngmltt  /Sr  dot  Bittum  Rotttnbun,  ed. 
(Rottenburg,  1836);  Oolthcb,  Der  Slaal  u.  die  bUM. 
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Kirdit'im  Ktmareieh  WOrUembtrn  (Stuttgart,  1874);  ef.  there- 
with ROUBLIN,  Keilni  luui  Au/MU<e,  oew  aeries  (Fieiburg,  1881), 
2n&-77;  RcrKOABBR,  Die  Di/Uat  RoUenburg  u.  ikr»  AtMager 


(TObinaen,  1809):  Die  kathcl.  KirAe  untertr  Zat,  11  (Munich, 
1900)797-103;  t<mmi,Di»  kaAol.  u.  etantel.  aeulHclun  W«ri- 
tembov*.  I8ta-I90l  (Raveuburg,  1904);  PeremallMttag  ie* 
BMmu  RalMb.  (Rottenburg.  1910);  DiaHsnwreM*  torn 
SAwabtn  (Stuttgart,  1883—0 ;  oonoeming  the  ehnrehea  aee  Kar- 
PLBB,  WUritemitrm  kinU,  KmulaUerUlmer  (Rottenburg,  1888); 
Da*  KtaignieK  WUrtttmbtrg,  ed.  by  the  Natiohal  OmcB  or 
STATuncs,  4  Tola.,  2nd  ed.  (Stuttgart,  1904-07);  Kwut  md 
AUmtumedmlemal*  im  Ktiutnich  WtrtUmkwg  (Fariingm,  tip  to 
1909),  60  pwta. 

Joseph  Linb. 

Botull,  i.  e.  rolls,  in  which  a  long  narrow  strip  of 
papyrus  or  parehment,  written  on  one  side,  was  wound 
like  a  blind  about  its  staff,  formed  the  earliest  kind  of 
"volume"  (volumen  from  volvere,  to  roll  up)  of  which 
we  have  knowledge.  Manv  mm  rolls  have  been  re- 
covered in  their  primitive  form  from  the  excavations 
at  Herculaneum  and  elsewhere.  In  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  however,  these  rolls  began  to  give  phuse 
to  books  bound  as  we  know  them  now,  i.  e.  a  num- 
ber of  written  leaves  were  laid  flat  one  on  top  of  the 
other  and  attached  together  by  their  corresponding 
edges.  This  was  a  gain  m  convenience,  but  for  ootain 
purposes  rolls  were  still  retained.  To  this  latter  class 
belonged  cerftun  legfl  records  (from  which  is  still  de- 
rived the  title  of  the  judicial  functionary  known  as  the 
"Master  of  the  Rolls"),  also  the  manuscripts  used  for 
the  chanting  of  the  Exsultet  (a.  v.),  and  eepeoiaUy 
the  documents  employed  in  sending  round  the  names 
of  the  deceased  belonging  to  monasteries  and  other 
associations  which  were  banded  together  to  pray 
mutually  for  each  other's  dead.  These  "mortuary 
rolls"  (m  French  "rouleaux  des  morts")  were  called 
in  Latin  "rotuli".  They  consisted  of  strips  of  parch- 
ment^ sometimes  of  prodigious  length,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  entered  the  notification  of  the  death  of  a 
piuticular  penon  deceased  or  sometimes  of  a  group  of 
such  persons.  The  roll  was  then  carried  by  a  special 
messenger  ("gerulus",  "rotularius",  "rolhfer",  "to- 
miger",  "breviator",  were  some  of  the  various  titles 
given  him)  from  monastery  to  monastery,  and  at  each 
an  entry  was  made  upon  the  roll  attesting  the  faet 
that  the  notice  had  been  received  and  that  the  re(|- 
uisite  suffrages  would  be  said. 

By  degrees  a  custom  grew  up  m  many  places  of 
TnalnTig  thcso  entries  in  verse  with  complimentarv 
ampU&ations  often  occupying  many  lines.  It  will 
be  readily  understood  that  these  records,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  existence,  preserving  as  they  do 
specimens  of  ornate  verse  composition  by  a  repre- 
sentative scholar  of  each  monasteiy  or  institution,  and 
enpxMsed  on  the  roll  bv  some  ski&ul  penman  in  each 
community,  afford  valuable  materials  both  for  the 
study  of  paleography  and  also  for  a  comparative 
iudmient  of  the  standard  of  scholarship  prevalent 
m  these  different  centres  of  learning.  The  use  of 
these  mortuaiy  rolls  flourished  most  in  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Some  are  ofpro- 
digious  sise.  That  of  the  Abbess  Matilda  o(  Caen, 
the  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  seventjr- 
two  feet  long  and  eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  but  tlus 
no  doubt  wss  altogether  exomtionaL 

DBU8LB,  Rouleaux  dee  moriM  du  /X*-'  au  XV*«  McU  (Fteb, 
1866);  Idbk  in  BibL  d»  rteole  dee  Chartee,  aeiiaa  11,  toL  III: 
Sur  Vueate  de  frier  pour  Ue  morte;  THcanox,  A  HediamU 
Uurtmry-card  in  The  Month  (London,  Deo.,  1896);  NicHOU  in 
Mem.  Arekaclog.  /n««hU«  (Norwich.  1847):  Mouhibb,  OMhiMrM 
fmntai*  au  movm-do*  (Paris,  1886);  Ebnbs,  0<6<(nertr««br- 
wiani  (Fraiburg,  1891) ;  W attbnbacb,  Sdaiflaeeen  im  MituuMr 
(3rd  ed.,  Uipni),  160-74. 

Hkbbbbt  Thubbton. 

Boaen,  Archdiocese  op  (Rothokaoensis), 
vived  by  the  Concordat  of  1802  with  the  Sees  vS. 
Bayeux,  Evreux,  and  S6ez  as  suffragans:  it  dso  in- 
cludes the  Department  of  the  Seine  Inferieure.  _  "like 
Arehdiocese  of  Rouen  was  curtailed  in  1802  by  pving 
Uie  Arohdeanery  of  Pontoise  to  the  Diocese  rf  Ver- 
saUles;  the  D^eries  of  Pont  Audemer  and  Bourg- 
theroulde,  and  a  part  of  the  Deanery  of  Pdrier.  to  the 
Diocese  of  Evreux;  several  parishes  of  the  Deaneiy 
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of  Aumale  were  annexed  to  the  Diocese  of  Beauvais. 
The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  bears  the  title  of  Primate 
of  Nmmandy.  Rouen,  chief  city  of  the  Secunda 
Promneia  Lugdunensit  under  Constantine,  and  later 
of  Neustria,  nas  been  since  912  the  capital  of  Nor- 
mandy and  residence  of  the  dukes. 

The  episcopal  catalogues  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  and  the  "LibwEbumeus"  of  the  cathedral 
of  Rouen,  which  extends  to  1068,  indicate  St.  Mellon 
as  first  Bishop  of  Rouen;  the  "Liber  Niger"  of  St. 
Ouen  which  comes  down  to  1079  and  the  episcopal 
lists  dating  from  the  twelfth  century  mention  the 
episcopate  of  a  certain  Nicasius  (Niciuse)  as  ante- 
dating that  of  St.  Mellon.  The  l^nd  of  this  Nicaise, 
based  on  Hilduin,  makes  him  and  his  two  companions, 
Quirinus  and  Scubiculus,  disciples  of  St.  Denis  who 


Ihtbuoii  or  The  CATHU>mAi,  Rooen 

came  from  Rome  to  Normandy  but  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  thdr  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Epte. 
It  was  under  the  episcopate  of  William  (Bonne  Ame) 
the  Good  (1079-1110)  that  the  name  of  Nicaise  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  episcopal  lists  of  Rouen.  A 
number  of  sainte  were  the  successors  of  St.  Mellon; 
according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Abbd  Sauvage  they 
were:  St.  Avitianus  (about  314);  St.  Severus;  St. 
Victricius,  bom  about  330,  a  soldier  in  the  banning 
of  his  career  and  as  such  a  confessor  of  the  Faith  under 
Julian  the  Apostate;  made  Bishop  of  Rouen  about  380 
and  died,  accordiiw  to  his  biofptpher,  Abb4  Vacan- 
dard,  before  400;  tamoaa  for  his  friendship  with  St. 
Paulinus  of  Nola  and  St.  Martin,  also  for  going  in  396 
to  England  where  he  worked  zealously  for  uie  con- 
version of  the  English  people;  his  treatise  "  De  Laude 
Sanctorum "  is  a  strong  plea  in  favour  of  the  devotion 
to  rdicsj  Innocent  I  comnuasioned  him  in  404  to  make 
known  m  Gaul  the  "Liber  Regularum",  which  con- 
tains urgent  instructions  for  ecclesiastical  celibacy, 
for  the  respect  due  to  the  hierarchy,  and  Roman 
supremacy;  St.  Innocent;  St.  Evodius  (about  430);  St. 
Goldardus  (490-625),  broUier  of  St.  Medardus,  one  of 
the  assistants  at  the  baptism  and  coronation  of  Clovis; 
St.  Flavius;  St.  Pretextatus  (550-586),  exiled  in  577 
hy  order  of  King  Chilperic,  was  reinstated  in  the 
diocese  in  584,  and  stabbed  before  the  altar  in  586  by 
ordra  of  Fredegonde;  St.  Romanus  (631-641)  former 
•     XIII.— 14 


chancellor  of  Clotaire  II;  legend  relates  how  he  de- 
livered the  environs  of  Rouen  from  a  monster  called 
Gargouille,  having  had  him  captured  by  a  liberated 
prisoner;  in  commemoration  of  St.  Romain  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  Archbishops  of  Rouen  were  granteid 
the  right  to  set  a  prisoner  free  on  the  day  that  ue  reli- 
quary  of  the  saint  was  carried  in  procession;  St. 
Ouen  (Audoennus)  (641-684),  previous  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  bishop,  was  chancellor  of  Dagobert,  and 
wrote  a  life  of  St.  Eloy  (Eligius);  his  episcopate  was 
distinguished  by  the  foundation  of  the  monasteries 
of  Fontenelle,  Jumidges,  and  Fecamp,  by  the  unceas- 
ing efforts  he  made  to  exterminate  all  traces  of  pagan- 
ism in  his  dioceses,  and  by  the  arbitration  effected 
through  his  influence  between  Austrasia  and  Neustria; 
ius  fame  as  a  miracle-worker  was  great  in  the  Middle 
Ages;  St.  Ansbert  (684-92  or  93)  chancellor  of  Clotaire 
III,  a^d  afterwards  confined  for  politick  reasons  by 
Pepin  of  Heristal  in  the  Abbey  of  Hautmont;  recently 
tliero  was  found  in  the  library  of  Carlsruhe  a  curious 
little  poem  of  the  seventh  century  written  by  him  on 
St.  Ouen;  this  poem  came  originally  from  Uie  Abbey 
of  Reichenau;  St.  Hugh  (722-30)  was  a  monk  of 
Jumidges  before  being  made  bishop;  he  subsequently 
combined  the  Sees  of  Rouen,  Paris  and  Bayeux,  also 
the  abbeys  of  Jumiecte  and  Fontenelle;  St.  Remi 
(755-772),  brother  of  King  Pepin,  was  also  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen. 

Guntbaldus  who  had  played  a  certain  part  in  the 
restoration  of  Louis  the  Pious,  having  become  Bishop 
of  Rouen,  was  commissioned  in  846  by  Sergius  II  to 
settle  a  dispute  between  Ebbo  and  Hincmar,  and  died 
in  849.  Tlie  name  of  a  certain  St.  Leo  who  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Bayonne  sometimes  appears  incorrectly 
on  the  lists  of  arehbishops  of  Rouen  at  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century  and  should  be  struck  off.  Among 
the  more  famous  archbishops  of  Rouen  were:  Arch- 
bishop Franco  (911-19),  who  baptized  the  North- 
man chief  Rollo;  St.  Maurille  (1055-67),  who  reformed 
ius  clergy  and  fought  the  heresy  of  Berengarius;  John 
of  Bayeux  (1069-79)^  whose  book  on  ecclesiastical 
services  regulated  religious  devotions  in  Normandy; 
William  I  (Bonne  Ame)  (1071-1119),  first  a  Bene- 
dictine and  allowed  St.  Anselm  to  leave  the  Abbey  of 
Bee  to  occupy  the  See  of  Canterbury;  Hugh  of  Amiens 
(1130-74),  author  of  numerous  theological  works; 
under  his  episcopate  Rouen  was  honoured  in  May, 
1131,  by  a  visit  from  Innocent  II,  the  only  pope  who 
ever  entered  Normandy;  Gautier  de  Coutances  called 
the  Magnificent  (1184-1207)  the  favourite  companion 
of  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted;  Eudes  II  Rigaud  (1247- 
1274),  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  day: 
he  accompanied  St.  Louis  on  his  Tunis  crusade  and 
left  a  diary  of  his  pastoral  visitations  which  has  the 
most  important  bearing  on  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  province;  Gilles  Aycelin  (1311-18),  Chancellor 
of  France;  Pierre  Roger  (1330-39)  became  Pope 
Clement  VI;  Peter  de  la  Foret  (1352-56)  was  at  first 
Bishop  of  Paris  and  became  a  cardinal  in  1356.  as 
Chancellor  of  France  he  was  one  of  the  most  faittiful 
adherents  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  V. 

During  the  Hundred  Years  War  the  EndUsh  oo- 
cupied  Rouen  from  1417-1449:  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
at  his  own  request  was  formally  made  a  membcor  of 
the  Copter  of  Rouen  in  1430.  The  En^lidi  rule,  so 
severe  for  the  people,  increased  the  privileges  of  the 
clergy  but  dealt  rigorously  with  such  ecclesiastics 
as  were  thought  rebellious;  especially  with  Archbishop 
Louis  de  Harcourt  who  was  deprived  in  1421  of  his 
possessions  for  refusing  to  pay  nom«u;e  to  Henry  V. 
The  following  should  oe  added  to  the  list  of  arch- 
bishops: John  of  la  Rochetaillde  (1423-29),  cardinal  in 
1426;  Louis  of  Luxembourg  (1436-42),  cardinal  in 
1439,  was  the  sworn  agent  in  France  of  Henry  VI, 
King  of  England;  William  of  Estouteville  (1453-83), 
canfinal  in  1437  and  commissioned  by  Nicholas  V  in 
1453  to  mediate  between  France  and  England,  and  to 
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obtain  trom  Charles  VII  certain  modifications  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction;  Robert  of  Croismare  (1483-93) 
and  Cardinal  Georpes  d'Amboise  (1493-1510),  both 
of  whom  played  an  miportant  part  in  the  Renaissance 
movement;  the  two  Cardinals  Charles  of  Bourbon 
(1550-00  and  1590-04),  the  first  of  whom  was  at  one 
time  a  candidate  for  ue  throne  of  France;  Francois, 
Cardinal  de  Joveuse  (lG04r-lS)  who  negotiated  peace 
in  the  name  of  Heniy  IV  between  Paul  V  and  the 
RepubUc  of  Venice;  the  two  Franjois  de  Harlay  (1615- 
51)  and  (1651-71);  John  Nicholas  Colbert  (1691- 
1 707 ) ,  son  of  the  minister;  Nicholas  de  Saulx  Tavannes 
(1733-59),  cardinal  in  1756;  Dominic  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld (1759-1800),  cardinal  in  1778,  premdent  of 
the  clergy  at  the  States  General,  emigrated  after  10 
August,  1792,  and  died  in  exile  at  MOnster;  Etienne 
Hubert  de  Cambac^  (1802-18),  brother  of  the  arch- 
chancellor  of  Napoleon,  cardinal  in  1803;  Prince  de 
Croy  (1823-44),  chief  almoner  of  France  under  the 
Restoration,  and  cardinal  in  1825;  Henry  de  Bonne- 
chose  (1858-83),  cardinal  in  1863;  lAoa  Thomas 
(1884-94),  cardinal  in  1893;  William  Sourrieu  (1894r- 
90),  cardinal  in  1807. 

It  is  not  known  exactly  whether  Rouen  became  a 
metropolitan  at  the  time  of  St.  Victricius  or  under 
Bishop  Grimo,  who  in  744  received  the  pallium  from 
Pope  Zachaiy;  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  exercised  metro- 
politan rights  over  Evreux,  Avranches,  Sees,  Bayeux, 
Lisieux,  and  Coutances.  It  seems  that  in  the  seventh 
century  Lillebonne  (Juliobona)  was  for  a  short  time 
the  see  of  a  bishop  suffragan  of  Rouen.  The  Arch- 
bi^op  of  Rouen  assumed  at  an  early  date  the  title  of 
Primate  of  Normandy  and  Neustria,  to  indicate  the 
entire  independence  of  his  metropolitan  see  which  was 
directly  subject  to  the  Holy  See.  In  vain  did  Gebtiin, 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  obtidn  from  Gregory  VII  two 
Bulls  in  1070  which  recognized  his  primacy  over 
Rouen;  they  remained  unexecuted  as  well  as  a  similar 
Bull  of  Celestine  II  ^ven  in  1144.  On  12  November, 
1455,  Cardinal  Dominic  Capranica,  papal  delegate, 
recofpized  the  independence  of  the  Church  of  Rouen 
by  giving  a  definite  decimon,  confirmed  in  1457  and 
1458  by  two  Bulls  of  Callistus  III.  The  Archdeacon 
of  Rouen  was  known  as  the  "grand  archidiacre  de  la 
chr^tient^".  The  Chapter,  in  virtue  of  a  Bull  from 
Gregory  XI  in  1371,  was  completely  exempt  from  the 
archbishop's  jurisdiction  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 
Nicholas  Orc»me  (d.  1382)  was  head  master  of  the 
College  of  Navarre  and  Bishop  of  Lisieux;  he  trans- 
lated Aristotie  and  was  dean  oi  the  Church  of  Rouen; 
the  famous  Peter  d'Ailly  and  the  historian  Thomas 
Basin,  later  Bishop  of  LisieujL  belonged  to  the  Chap- 
ter of  Rouen.  St.  Remy,  Bishop  of  Rouen,  was  after 
Chrodigang,  Bishop  of  Meti,  the  principal  initiator 
in  the  reform  which  under  Pepin  replaced  the  GsJ- 
licon  with  the  Roman  liturgy.  In  1729  the  cathedral 
of  Rouen  accepted  the  breviary  of  Urbain  Robinet, 
vicar-general  of  Rouen,  who  revised  the  liturgy  in  a 
Galilean  sense.  Later  Cardinal  Bonnechoae  masted 
on  the  use  of  the  Roman  liturgy  in  the  diocese.  The 
Chapter  of  Rouen  preserved  the  custom  until  the 
Revolution  of  chanting  the  Office  by  heart:  it  was 
forbidden  even  to  bring  a  book  into  tiie  choir.  The 
faculty  of  Catholic  theology  of  Rouen  was  founded  in 
1808  and  organized  in  1800;  it  was  however  suppressed 
in  1885. 

No  town  of  France  has  produced  such  marvels  of 
relioous  architecture  as  Rouen.  The  oldest  part  of 
the  Cathedral,  which  has  survived  all  fires,  is  the  belfry 
of  St.  Romanus's  tower,  which  dates  from  about  1 160; 
the  construction  of  the  nave  began  about  1200;  the 
Calende  portal,  so  called  from  an  imaginary  animal, 
and  the  portals  of  the  libraries,  famous  for  the  richness 
of  their  ornamentation,  were  finished  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Butter  Tower 
(ta  Tow  de  Beurre),  so  called  because  it  was  built 
with  the  alms  derived  from  the  Lenten  dispensations, 


dates  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
edifices  in  the  flamboyant  style.  The  ninety-six  choir 
stalls  were  carved  in  the  fifteenth  century  under  the 
direction  of  Philippot  Viart  and  represent  in  their 
workmanship  all  the  professions  of  the  period.  There 
are  three  celebrated  tombs  pr^rved  in  the  cathedral : 
one,  whether  correctly  or  not,  is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Archbishop  Maurille,  and  dates  from  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries;  that  of  the  two  cardinals  d'Am- 
boise dates  from  1520  to  1525,  and  on  it  is  the  statue 
of  George  d'Amboiae,  the  work  of  Jean  Goujon;  that 
of  Louis  de  Br£z4,  attributed  in  part  to  Jean  Goujon, 
was  executed  from  1535 Jx>  1544  at  the  expense  of 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  widow  of  Louis  de  Br€z^.  The 
present  Church  ot  St.  Ouen,  where  a  small  Roman 
apse  is  still  preserved  and  some  bases  of  Roman 
pillars  dating  from  the  eleventh  century,  is  one  of  the 
rare  examples  that  exists  in  France  of  a  large  and 
beautiful  church  of  the  fourteenth  century,  almost 
complete,  and  one  of  the  most  delicate  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture extant.  The  Church  of  St.  Maclou  dates  from 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries;  the  folding  doors 
are  attributed  to  Jean  Goujon.  On  one  side  of  the 
church  is  a  monument  unique  in  its  way,  the  aitre 
St.  Maclou.  The  word  ailre  is  derived  from  Atrium. 
L'ailre  St.  Maclou,  the  old  cemetery  of  the  parish, 
is  a  large  rectangular  space  surrounded  by  porticoes 
built  in  1526-40,  and  shows  the  Renaissance  style  in 
all  its  purity.  A  Dance  of  Death  (Danse  Macabre) 
sculptured  on  its  columns  was  unfortimately  badly 
defaced  by  the  Huguenots.  The  Palace  of  Justice 
in  Rouen  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period. 

Among  the  twelve  Benedictine  abbeys  for  men 
which  the  Diocese  of  Rouen  possessed  under  the  old 
regime  must  be  mentioned,  besides  Fontenelle  and 
Jumidges,  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Ouen  de 
Rouen,  founded  in  548,  where  a  school  of  theology 
flourished  which  was  recognized  by  Gregory  IX  m 
1238;  and  the  Abbey  of  Fecamp,  dedicated  to  the 
Trimty  in  658  by  St.  Waningus  (Vaning),  Governor 
of  Neustria  and  Count  of  the  Palace  under  Clovis  II. 
This  was  first  occupied  by  nuns  under  the  direction  of 
St.  Hildemarche,  was  rumed  by  the  Normans  in  841. 
and  reopened  for  priests  by  Richard,  first  Duke  of 
Normandy,  who  had  the  present  beautiful  church 
dedicated  in  990.  St.  William  (1001-28)  was  the 
first  Abbot  of  Fecamp;  he  had  among  his  successors 
the  future  Pope  Clement  VI  and  Jean  Casimir,  King 
of  Poland,  who,  after  abdicating  his  throne,  became 
Abbot  of  Fecamp  in  1669.  The  Abbey  of  St.  George 
de  Boecherville  was  founded  in  1060  by  Raoul  de 
Tancarville,  chamberlain  of  Willicun  the  Conqueror. 
The  abbey  of  Trdport  was  founded  in  1056-59  by 
Robert,  Count  d'Eu,  companion  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. During  the  religious  wars  the  Calvinists 
committed  great  ravages  m  Rouen;  having  become 
masters  of  uie  city  16  April,  1562,  they  devastated 
St.  Ouen,  made  a  pyre  in  the  centre  of  the  church  with 
the  stalls  and  fragments  of  the  superb  screen^  and  then 
burnt  the  body  of  St.  Ouen  and  other  relics  of  the 
basilica.  Rouen  was  retaken  26  October,  1562,  by 
Francois  de  Guise  and  Antoine  de  Bourbon;  the 
majority  of  Charles  IX  was  proclaimed  there  in  1563. 
Rouen,  which  had  declared  for  the  League,  was  in- 
effectually besieged  by  Henry  IV  from  December, 
1591,  to  April,  1592,  and  only  surrendered  in  1594  to 
the  new  Bourbon  king. 

In  the  eleventh  century  an  association  of  distin- 

C'  hed  men  was  founded  at  Rouen  in  honour  of  the 
laculate  Conception.  Its  chief  or  president  was 
called  "prince".  In  1486  Pierre  Dar£.  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  bailiwick  of  Rouen,  was  "prince"  fmd 
converted  the  association  into  a  literary  society  which 
awarded  a  prize  for  the  best  poems  written  on  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  Every  stansa  of  the  poemi^ 
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acootding  to  a  special  rule,  must  end  with  the  same 
verse  as  the  first;  this  repeated  verse,  which  they 
called  "palinodie",  gave  the  name  of  "Palinod"  to 
the  confraternity.  Malherbe  took  the  prize  in  1556; 
Pierre  Comeille  competed  in  1633,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  crowned;  Jacqueline  Pascal  received  the 
prize  in  1640;'  Thomas  Ck)meille  in  1641.  The  three- 
volume  Bible,  finished  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury for  the  Chapter  of  Rouen,  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  caUgraphy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  copy 
of  the  "Chroniques  de  Normandie",  made  at  Rouen 
about  1450  for  the  aldermen  and  given  to  Colbert  in 
1G82  for  the  royal  library,  is  illustrated  with  ten 
miniatures  which  are  among  the  most  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  finest  copy 
extant  of  the  "Chroniques  de  Monstrelet"  was  made 
at  Rouoi  and  contains  drawings  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
manuscripts,  written  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  order 
of  Cardinal  George  d'Amboise,  who  brought  back 
with  him  the  most  beautiful  manuscripts  from  the 
royal  library  of  Naples,  compare  favourably  with  those 
of  the  best  Italian  masters. 

Besides  those  abeady  mentioned,  many  saints  are 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Diocese  of  Rouen 
or  are  the  objects  there  of  special  devotion:  St. 
Severus  (sixth  century)  who  perhaps  was  the  Bishop 
of  Avranches  and  whose  relics  are  preserved  at  the 
cathedral  of  Rouen;  St.  Austreberta,  Benedictine 
{^b^  (seventh  century) ;  St.  Sidonius,  of  Irish  origin 
(seventh  45entury);  the  hermit  St.  Qair,  of  Vexm, 
martvr  of  the  nmth  century;  St.  Lawrence  O'Toole, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  died  at  Eu  in  the  diocese  1180; 
Blessed  Joan  of  Arc  was  imprisoned  at  Rouen  in  the 
tower  constructed  in  1206  by  King  Philip  Augustus, 
and  was  burned  in  the  old  market  place  31  May,  1431, 
after  her  so-called  abjuration  at  uie  cemetery  of  St. 
Ouen;  St.  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  who  established 
the  first  novitiate  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  at  St.  Yon  near  Rouen  in  1705  and  died  at 
Rouen  in  1719.  The  saints  given  to  the  diocese  bv 
Fontenelle  and  Jumi^ges  must  also  be  mentioned. 
The  saints  of  Fontenelle  are:  the  founder,  St.  Wan- 
drille  (Wandregesilus)  (570-667) ;  the  abbots  St.  Bain 
(about  729),  St.  Wando  (742-756);  St.  Gerbold  (d. 
806);  St.  Ansegisus  (823-833),  who  compiled  the 
capituhuries  or  statutes  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the 
Pious;  St.  Gerard  (1008-31);  and  the  monks  St. 
Gond  (d.  about  690);  St.  Erembert,  who  became, 
about  657,  Bishop  of  Toulouse;  St.  Wulfram^  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens  and  apostle  of  the  Frisians  (d.  m  720) ; 
St.  Agatho;  St.  D4ir6;  St.  Sindoard;  St.  Cond^ 
(second  half  of  the  seventh  century) ;  St.  Erbland  or 
Hermeland,  who  died  in  715  after  founding  the  monas- 
tery of  Hindre  (Indret)  in  the  Diocese  of  Nantes; 
St.  Erinhard  (d.  739);  St.  Hardouin  (d.  811).  The 
saints  of  Jumi^es  are:  thefounder,  St.  Philcert  (675); 
St.  Aicadre  (d.  687),  and  St.  Gontard  (1072-95).  The 
distinguished  natives  of  the  diocese  should  also  be 
mentioned:  the  two  Comeille  brothers;  the  philoso- 
pher, Fontenelle  (1657-1757);  the  Jesuit,  Brumoy 
(168S-1742),  famous  for  his  translations  of  Greek 
plays;  the  Jesuit,  Gabriel  Daniel  (1649-1728),  whose 
three-volume  "History  of  France",  published  in  1713, 
is  considered  the  first  reliable  and  complete  history  of 
France:  Cavelier  de  la  Salle  (1640-87),  explorer  of 
the  VfJley  of  the  Mississippi;  the  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, Samuel  Bochart  (1599-1677),  a  famous  Oriental 
scholar;  the  numerous  Protestant  family  of  Basnage, 
the  most  distinguished  member  of  which,  Jacques 
Basnage  (1653-1723),  is  well  known  as  a  historian 
and  diplomat;  the  liberal  publicist,  Armand  Carrel 
(1800-36);  Boildieu,  the  composer  (1776-1834)  and 
puj^  of  the  cathedral  music  scnool  of  Rouen. 

The  principal  pilgrimages  of  the  archdiocese  are: 
Our  Lady  of  Salvation  (Notre  Dame  de  SaltU),  near 
Efeamp,  which  dates  from  the  eleventh  century;  Our 


Lady  of  Good  Help  (Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Seeourt)  at 
Blosseville,  a  pilgrimage  which  existed  in  the  thir- 
teenth century;  Our  Lady  of  the  Waves  (Notre  Dame 
des  Flats)  at  St.  Adresse,  near  the  harbour  of  Havre, 
is  a  chapel  built  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Before 
the  Law  of  1901  directed  against  the  religious  orders, 
there  were  in  the  Diocese  of  Rouen,  Benedictines, 
Jesuits^Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Picpusiens,  Fathers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary, 
and  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  Some  religious 
orders  for  women  originated  in  the  diocese,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  a 
teaching  order  founded  in  Rouen  in  1666  by  the  Minim 
Barr€  and  the  priest  Antoine  de  Lahaye,  and  the' 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  hospitallers  and  teachers, 
founded  at  Ememont  in  1698  by  Archbishop  Colbert. 
The  religious  owned  in  the  Diocese  of  Rouen  at  the 
end  of  ike  nineteenth  century  6  infant  asylums,  ^ 
infant  schools,  1  asylum  for  deaf-mutes,  6  orphanages 
for  boys,  1  orphanage  for  children  of  both  sexes, 
28  girls'  orptumages,  3  schools  of  apprenticeship,  -7 
societies  for  preservation,  1  house  of  correction,  38 
hospitab,  1  dispoisary,  26  houses  of  religious  who  care 
for  the  sick  in  their  homes,  4  houses  of  convalescence, 
2  homes  for  incurables,  1  asylum  for  the  blind.  In 
1910  the  Diocese  of  Rouen  had  863,879  inhabitants, 
5  archdeaconeries,  45  deaneries,  16  first-class  parishes. 
47  second-class  parishes,  699  succursal  parishes,  63 
curacies  and  about  800  priests. 

OaUia  Chrisl.  (nota)  (1769),  XI,  1-121,  instr.  88;  FisQurr, 
La  France  pontificaU  (Rouen,  Pans,  1866);  Duchesne,  Fata 
tpitcojaux,  II,  200-11;  SADVAas,  Btmehi  epi*eoporum  Aatomo- 
eeiuium  in  Anal.  BM.  VIII  (1889);  Fallub,  Hittoire  pcUliqiu 
€t  r^iQi«u$e  de  VSgliae  mHropotitairu  et  du  dioeite  de  Rouen  (Rouen, 
1850);  Vacandard,  81  Vidrice  Mqiu  de  Rouen  (Puia,  1903); 
Idem,  Vie  de  Si  Ouen,  tvtque  de  Rouen  (Paris,  1902);  CniRCCL, 
Hieloirede  Rouen  aoue  la  domination  anglaiee  au  X  V*  aiieU  (Roum, 
1840);  TmERBT,  ArmoritU  dee  areherttuea  de  Rouen  (Rouen, 
1864) ;  LoTB,  Hieloire  du  oardinei  de  la  RoehefoueauU  el  du  dioch* 
de  Rouen  pendanl  la  Rivolution  (Rouen,  1893);  ClAbahbbat,  La 
Terreur  A  Rouen  (Roueo,  1901) ;  Touoabs,  Calatotue  dee  eainU 
du  diocite  de  Rouen  (Rouen,  1897);  Idem,  L'haeiotnrhie  Rouen- 
naiee  in  Renie  cathoUgue  de  Normandie,  1909;  Lohonon,  PouHUt 
de  la  prorince  de  Roum  (Paris,  1903) ;  Palinode  priaenlte  au  Puy 
de  Roum,  ed.  Robllabd  de  Beadkepaibb  (Rouen,  1896) ;  GuiOT, 
Lee  traie  tiMea  fotinodiquea  ou  kietoire  fftiUrale  dee  palinode,  ed. 
TocOABD  (Rouen,  1898) ;  Babbaiin,  Hiatoire  de  Routn  d'aprit  In 
minialuree  dee  manuacriu  (Rouen,  1904);  CoOK,  The  Sary  at 
Rouen  (London,  1899) ;  Ck>u.ETTE,  Hietoire  du  britiaire  de  Rouen 
(Rouen,  1902);  £ni.art,  Rouen  (Paris,  1904);  Pebkims,  The 
ChuTchee  of  Roum  (looAaa,  1900) ;  Laaland,  A  Short  Quid*  to 
Rouen  (Rouen,  1907);  Chbvaueb,  TopobibL,  2618-28. 

Geoboes  GoTAtr. 

Bousn,  Stnods  of. — ^The  first  synod  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  held  by  Archbishop  Saint- 
Ouen  about  660.  Sixteen  of  its  decrees,  one  against 
simony,  the  others  on  liturgical  and  canonical  mat- 
ters, are  still  extant.  Pommerave  (loc.  cit.  infra.) 
and  a  few  others  place  this  synod  in  the  second  half 
of  the  nmth  century.  Later  synods  were  presided 
over  by:  Archbishop  St.  Ansbert  some  time  between 
689-93;  Archbishop  Maugerin  1048;  the  papal  legate 
Hermanfrid  of  Sitten  at  Uaeux  in  1066,  at  which 
Archbishop  Mauger  of  Rouen  was  dejiosed  for  his  loose 
morals;  Archbishop  Maurilius  in  1056,  which  drew  up  a 
creed  against  Berengarius  of  Tours  to  be  subscribed 
to  by  aU  newly  elected  bishops;  Archbishop  John  of 
Bayeux,  one  in  1072  and  two  in  1074,  urging  ecclesiasti- 
cal reforms;  Archbishop  William  in  1096,  at  which  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Clermont  (1096)  were  pro- 
clumed;  Archbishop  Goisfred  in  1118,  at  which  the 
papal  legate  Conrad  asked  the  assembled  prelates  and 
prmces  to  support  Gelasius  II  against  Emperor  Henry 
Vand  hb  antipope,  Burdinus  (Gregory  VIII) ;  the  same 
Archbishop  in  1119,  and  the  cardinal  legate  Matthew 
of  Albano,  in  1128,  to  enforce  clerical  celibacy:  Arch- 
bishop Gualterus  in  1190,  and  the  papal  legate  Robert 
de  Courcon,  in  1214,  to  urge  clerical  reform.  Other 
synods  were  held  in  1223,  1231,  1278,  1313,  1321, 
1335, 1342, 1445,  and  1681.  The  synod  held  by  Arch- 
bishop Colbert  in  1699  condemned  F^nelon's  "Ma- 
zimea  des  Saints":   The  last  provincial  qmod  was 
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held  by  Archbishop  Baillcul  in  1830;  for  its  Acts  see 
"Collectio  Lacensu",  IV,  513^. 

HcrBLB,  Cmeilien^adi.;  Be88U>,  Coneilia  Rolontatmuii  pro- 
nnne  (Rouen,  1717);  PoMHSBATX,  S.  Ralomag,  Bcdet.  Concilia 
(Rouen,  1677).  MiCHAEL  OtT. 

Rouquette,  Adrien,  b.  in  Louisiana  in  1813,  of 
French  parentage;  d.  as  a  missionary  among  the 
Choctaw  Indians  in  1887.  The  great  passion  of 
his  youth  was  devotion  to  the  Choctaw  Indians. 
He  was  sent  north  in  1824  to  divert  his  mind  from 
his  savage  associates.  In  1829  he  was  sent  to  France 
and  finished  his  collegiate'  studies  in  Paris,  Nantes, 
^and  Rennes,  winning  his  baccalaureate  in  1833.  He 
'returned  to  Ne*  Orleans,  but  refused  to  mingle  in 
worldly  pleasures,  and  spent  much  time  alone  or 
among  his  Indian  friends.  Later  he  returned  to 
Paris  to  study  law,  but  preferred  Uterature, '  and 
returning  to  Louisiana,  led  a  desultory  life  until  1842. 
.He  then  made  a  third  visit  to  France,  where  he  pub- 
lished his  first  poetic  essay,  "Les  Savannes".  This 
Was  well  received  and  he  returned  to  Louisiana  to 
become  editor  of  "Le  Propagateur  Catholique". 
Ere  long  he  found  his  true  vocation  and  was  ordained 
priest  in  1845.  Assigned  to  duty  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Saint  Louis,  at  New  Orleans,  his  eloquence  crowded 
the  building,  and  his  holy  life  commanded  the  love 
and  respect  of  all  denominations.  He  served  for  four- 
teen years  as  a  priest  at  New  Orleans,  then  suddenly, 
in  1859,  he  severed  all  connection  with  civilization 
and  made  his  home  for  twenty-nine  years  as  a 
missionary  among  the  Choctaw  Indians  on  the  banks 
of  Bayou  La  Combe.  As  a  result  of  his  patient 
labours  he  won  many  converts  to  the  Faith.  Among 
his  publications  are:  "La  Th^biade  de  L'Am&ique", 
"L'Antoniade",  "LaNouveUe  Atala",  "WUd  Flowers". 

S.  B.  Elder. 

Rousseau,  Jean-Baftiste,  a  French  poet,  b. 
in  Paris,  16  April,  1670;  d.  at  La  Genette,  near 
Brussels,  17  May,  1741.  Although  he  was  the  son  of 
a  shoemaker,  he  was  educated  with  the  greatest'  care 
and  made  his  studies  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  Louis  le 

Grand,  Paris.  On 
account  of  his  wit, 
he  was  admitted  to 
the  most  exclusive 
salons.  After  a 
short  sojourn  in 
London,  as  pri- 
vate secretary  to 
the  French  am- 
bassador, Tallard, 
he  frequented  the 
irreUgious  society 
which  gathered  at 
the  Temple,  the 
evil  influence  of 
which  caused  his 
misfortunes.  His 
first  dramatic  at- 
tempts were  fail- 
ures, but  his  epi- 
grams gained  him 
a  great  reputation.  He  was  elected  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  in  1700. 
In  1710  he  was  accused  of  being  the  author  of 
"Couplets  inf&mes",  a  Ubel  of  a  most  licentious 
character.  Having  retorted  that  they  had  been 
written  by  Saurin,  he  was  sentenced  by  the  Parle- 
mcnt  to  pay  four  thousand  livres  damages  to 
Saurin,  and  soon  after  sent  to  exile.  He  went  finst  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  sheltered  by  the  French 
ambassador.  Count  de  Luc,  then  to  Vienna,  to  Prince 
Eugtoe's  Court,  and  finally  to  Brussels.  He  tried 
several  times  to  have  the  court's  decision  annulled, 
but  failed  because  of  the  hostility  of  Volture  and  a 
few  otherj.   His  works  consist  of:  (1)  a  comedy 


jBAS-BAPTl^Tt  KOUI*«EAU 

From  a  portrait  by  Rigaud 


in  prose,  "Le  caS6"  (1694),  two  operas,  "Jaaon" 
(1696)  *nd  "Vinua  et  Adonis"  (1697),  and  five 
comedies'  in  verse,  only  two  of  which  were  produced 
on  the  stage,  "Le  flatteur"  (1696)  and  "Le  capii- 
cieux"  (1700);  (2)  four  books  of  odes,  the  first 
being  an  adaptation  of  the  Psalms.  two_  books  of 
all^ories  and  a  score  of  cantatas;  (3)  lus  epigrams, the 
best  part  of  his  work,  which  will  secure  his  fame: 
(4)  his  letters.  His  works  were  repeatedly  reprinted 
from  1710  to  1820.  His  l}rrics  are  not  esteemed  now, 
but  he  is  still  r^arded  as  the  greatest  epigrammatist 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Brukctubbb,  Manud  de  Vhitl.  de  la  litt.  franfaite  (Paru,  1809) ; 
FAOnBT,  Retut  da  entrt  et  canflreneM  (Paris,  1899-1900). 

Louis  N.  Delamabbe. 

BoTeuano,  Benedetto  da,  sculptor  and  architect, 
b.  in  1490,  either  at  Rovezzano,  near  Florence,  or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  at  Ga&apale,  near 
Pistoia;  d.  at  Flor- 
ence, 1530.  His 
f  amUy  name  is  said 
to  have  been  Gra- 
tiniorGrazini.  One 
of  his  most  impor- 
tant works  was  the 
sculptures  for  the 
Church  of  St.  John 
Gualbertus  (1505); 
these  sculptures 
were  injured  during 
the  si^e  of  Flor- 
ence, 1530.  The 
mutilated  frag- 
ments, five  reliefs 
from  the  life  of  the 
saint,  are  in  the  Bar- 
gello.  Benedetto 
executed  many 
tombs,chiefly  archi- 
tectural in  desig^, 
with  ornaments  in 
sculpture.  The 
monument  of  Odde  Altoviti^  Church  of  SS.  Apoetoli, 
Florence,  done  in  1507,  is  by  him ;  the  monument  of  Piero 
Soderini  in  the  choir,  church  of  the  Carmine,  Florence; 
and  others.  Leo  X  sent  to  Card.  Wolsey  twelve  terra 
cotta  medallions  by  Rovezzano  and  the  sculptor  him- 
self went  to  England  in  1524.  The  cardinal  engaged 
him  upon  a  tomb  for  himself,  but  as  he  fell  into  dis- 
grace oefore  its  completion,  it  was  finished  b^  the 
king's  order.  Charles  I  wished  to  be  buried  in  it, 
but  the  tomb  remained  empty  until  the  death  of 
Nelson.  Rovezzano  is  beUeved  to  have  acquired 
prosperity  in  England.  He  returned  to  Florence  in 
later  life,  and  endured  long  years  of  blindness  before 
his  death.  Further  works  are  the  altar  of  St.  Denis 
in  the  S.  Trinitii,  Florence;  two  altars  in  the  church 
of  the  Badiaj  door  of  Badia;  door  of  SS.  Apostoli; 
a  St.  John  in  marble  in  the  Duomo;  and  in  the 
Bargello,  marble  niches  from  the  Palazzo  Cepparelio 
and  a  chimney  piece. 

PsBKiHS,  Tuscan  Sculplore  (London,  1886);  Schpcb,  Henor- 
ragende  Bitdhauer,  Architekten  der  Renaieeanet  (Dreaden,  1880); 
SiNOSR,  Allgemtinet  KanMer  Lexicon  (Frankfort,  1901);  Boo- 
CABOO,  Nuota  Encidopedio  (Turin,  1888). 

M.  L.  Handlet. 

Rowlands,  Richard.    See  VEiiaTBOAN,' Richard. 

Rowsham,  Stephen,  a  native  of  Oxfordshire,  en- 
tered Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1572.  He  took  orders 
in  the  English  Church  and  was  minister  at  the  Univei^ 
sity  Church  about  1578,  but  becoming  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion  he  went  to  Reims 
(23  April,  1581),  where  he  was  ordained  priest,  and 
sent  on  the  English  mission  (30  April.  1582).  Being 
recognized  almost  immediately  on  nis  landing,  he  was 
apprehended  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  19  May,  1582, 
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and  remained  a  priaoner  for  more  than  three  years, 
during  half  of  which  time  (14  Aug.,  1582,  until  12 
Feb.,  1584)  he  was  confined  to  the  dungeon  known  as 
the  "Little  Ease".  On  the  latter  date  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Marshalsea,  from  which  prison  he  was 
carried  into  exile  in  the  autumn  of  1585.  He  arrived 
at  Reims,  8  October,  but  set  out  for  England  again, 
7  Feb.,  1586.  The  field  of  his  labours,  which  were 
continued  for  about  a  year,  was  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  taken  at  the  house  of  the  Widow 
Strange  in  Gloucestershire.  His  trial  and  martyrdom 
were  at  Gloucester  in  March,  1586-87. 

Douay  Diariet;  Reg.  Unit.  Oxon.;  Ribbton,  Diarium  in  Twri- 
Londinj  Pollbn,  Aelt  tf  Bng,  Uartyrt  (London,  1891);  Pritm 
LitU,  II  (CathoUo  Reoord  Sodety). 

J.  L.  WHimaLO. 
Bojr,  TAVh  Evann.  See  Qtibbbc,  Abchdiocksb 

OF. 

Royal  Dedantlon,  The.— This  is  the  name 
most  commonly  given  to  the  solemn  repudiation  of 
Catholicity  which,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  "Bill  of  Rights"  (1689)  and  of  "the  Act  of 
Succession"  (1700),  evei^  sovereign  succeeding  to 
the  threne  of  Great  Britam  was,  until  quite  recently, 
required  to  make  in  the  presence  of  the  assemblea 
Lords  and  Commons.  This  pronouncement  has 
also  often  been  called  "  the  King's  Protestant  Declara- 
tion" or  "the  Declaration  against  Transubstantia- 
tion"  and  (but  quite  incorrectly)  "the  Coronation 
Oath".  With  re^ird  to  this  last  term  it  is  im^rtant 
to  notice  that  the  later  ccmnation  oath,  wUch  for 
two  centuries  has  formed  part  of  the  coronation 
service  and  which  still  remains  unchuiged,  consists 
only  of  certain  promises  to  govern  justly  and  to 
maintain  "the  Protestant  Reformed  ReUgion  ee- 
tdblished  by  Law".  No  serious  exception  has  ever 
been  taken  by  Catholics  to  this  particular  formula, 
but  the  Roytu  Declaration,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
retarded  for  long  years  as  a  substantial  grievance, 
constituting  as  it  did  an  insult  to  the  faith  professed 
hy  many  millions  of  loyal  subjects  of  the  British 
(>own.  The  Unoa  of  this  Declaration,  which  from 
1689  to  1910  was  imposed  upon  the  sovereign  by 
statute,  ran  as  follows:  "I,  A.  B.,  by  tiie  grace 
of  God  King  (or  Queen)  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  do  solemnly  and 
sincerely  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  testify, 
and  -declare,  that  I  do  believe  that  in  the  Sacrament 
of.  the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  not  any  Transubstantia- 
tion  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  mne  into  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  at  or  after  the  consecration 
thereof  by  any  person  whataoever:  and  that  the  invo- 
cation or  adoration  of  the  Viivin  Maty  or  any  other 
Saint^  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  they  are  now 
used  m  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  superstitious  and  idol- 
atrous. And  I  do  solemnly  m  the  presence  of  God  pro- 
fess, testify,  and  declare  that  I  do  make  this  declara- 
tion, and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary 
sense  of  the  words  read  unto  me,  as  they  are  com- 
monly understood  by  English  Protestants,  without  any 
evasion,  equivocation,  or  mental  reservation  whatso- 
ever, and  without  any  dispensation  already  granted 
me  by  the  Pope,_  or  any  other  authority  or  person 
whatsoever,  or  without  any  hope  of  any  such  (uspen- 
sation  from  anv  person  or  authority  whatsoever, 
or  without  thinking  that  I  am  or  can  be  acquitted 
before  God  or  man,  or  absolved  of  this  declaration 
or  any  part  thereof,  although  the  Pope,  or  any  other 
person  or  persons,  or  power  whatsoever,  should  dis- 
pense with  or  annul  the  same  or  declare  that  it 
was  null  and  void  from  the  beginning." 

The  terms  of  the  document  are  important,  for  even 
the  extravagant  and  involved  wording  of  the  "long 
rigmarole"  at  the  end  added  much  to  the  sense  of 
studied  insult  conveyed  by  the  whole  formula.  Not 
only  is  the  Mass  stonatised  as  idolatrous,  but  a 
false  statement  of  d»tholio  doctrine  is  implied  in 


the  reference  to  the  "adoration"  of  the  Virgin  Marjr 
and  the  saints  "as  now  used  in  the  Church  of  Rmne  , 
while  the  existence  of  a  supposed  dispensing  powor  is 
assumed  which  the  Cathouc  Qiuron  has  never  as- 
serted. What  added  still  more  to  the  just  resent- 
ment of  Catholics  at  the  continued  retention  of  the 
Declaration  was  the  consciousness  that,  in  the  words 
of  Lingard,  it  owed  its  origin  "to  the  perjuries  of  an 
impostor  and  the  delusun  of  a  nation".  The  for- 
mula was  not  one  drafted  by  a  Parliament  in  its 
sober  senses.  With  the  object  of  excluding  Catholics 
from  the  throne,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  after  the  deposi- 
tion of  James  II  in  1689,  exacted  of  the  monarch  a 
profession  of  faith  or  "Test".  The  test  selected  was 
one  which  already  stood  in  the  statute  book,  and 
which  was  first  placed  there  during  the  frenzy  excited 
by  the  supposed  Popish  Plot  of  1678.  It  was  amid 
toe  panic  created  by  the  fabrications  of  Titus  Oatea, 
that  this  Test  was  orafted  (not  improbably  by  Oatea 
himself),  and  it  was  imposed  upon  all  officials  and 
public  servants,  thus  effectually  excluding  Catholics 
from  Parliament  and  positions  of  trust.  By  a  curious 
inversion  of  history  the  declaration  which  was  drawn 
up  in  1678  to  be  taken  by  every  official  except  the 
king,  had  come  two  hundrol  years  later  to  be  exacted 
only  of  the  king  and  of  no  one  else.  Although  state- 
ments have  been  made  contending  that  the  substance 
of  the  Royal  Declaration  is  older  than  Titus  Oa/bea' 
time,  an  examination  of  these  earlier  formuls  shows 
little  to  siipport  such  a  conclusion  (see  a  full  discus- 
sion in  "The  Tablet",  13  Aug.,  1910,  p.  243).  A 
brief  account  of  these  formute,  and  of  the  attempts 
which  were  made  in  1891  and  subsequent  years  to 
abolish  or  modify  the  Royal  Declaration,  has  already 
been  given  in  the  article  Oathb.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  cite  here  the  terms  of  the  new  Declaration  which 
was  formally  carried  by  Mr.  Asquith's  Government 
in  August,  1910,  in  time  to  relieve  IQng  George  V 
from  the  necessity  of  wounding  the  feelingB  of  his 
Catholic  subjects  by  a  repetition  of  the  old  formula. 
In  virtue  of  Mr.  Asquith's  "Accession  Declaration  Act " 
the  brief  statement,  which  now  replaces  Uiat  quoted 
above,  runs  as  follows:  "I,N,  do  solemnly  and  sin- 
cerely in  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  testify  and 
declare  that  I  am  a  faithful  Ftotestant,  and  that  I 
will,  according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  enacbnenta 
to  secure  the  Protestant  Succession  to  the  Tluone 
of  my  realm,  uphold  and  maintain  such  enactments 
to  the  best  of  my  power." 

See  sections  IV  and  V  of  the  UbBography  under  the  artiob 
Oaths;  TRtnwroN  in  DtMin  ficmeu  (Oct.,  1909),  226-38; 
Th*  libht  (London,  July  and  Antiut,  1910),  ponim. 

Hkbbebt  Thubston. 

Bovsr-Collard,  Pikbbe-Paul,  philosopher  and 
F^ch  politician,  b.  at  Sompuis  (Mame),  21  June, 
1763;  d.  at  Ch&teauvieux  (Loire  et  Cher),  4  Septem- 
ber, 1845.  An  advocate  under  the  ancient  regime,  and 
assistant  registrar  of  the  municipality  of  Paris  from 
1790  till  1792,  he  withdrew  to  La  Marne  during  the 
Terror.  In  1797  he  represented  La  Mame  in  the 
Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  (Cinq-CenU)  and  be- 
came prominent  through  a  celebrated  discourse  in 
which  he  demanded  Uberty  for  the  Catholic  relif^n, 
"which  raUied  under  its  ancient  standards  seven- 
eighths  of  the  French  people",  and  accused  of  "pro- 
found folly"  those  who  wished  to  substitute  "I  know 
not  what  philosophical  silliness".  Driven  from  the 
council  by  the  stroke  of  the  18  Fructidor,  he  turned 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  and  began  a  cor- 
respondence with  Louis  XVIII;  he  was  even,  up  to 
1804,  a  member  of  a  secret  council  which  sent  messages 
to  the  future  king.  Under  the  empire  he  withdrew 
from  public  life,  but  accepted  from  Napoleon  (Decem- 
ber, 1809)  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne. 
His  teaching,  which  was  influenced  by  the  School  of 
Reid,  marked  a  reaction  against  the  sensualism  of  the 
eighteenth  cmtury.  He  held  to  a  certain  spiritual- 
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iam,  based  on  "conunon  sense",  and  an. "under- 
standing of  human  weakness".  Under  the  Restora- 
tion he  again  took  up  politij»;  he  became  deputy 
and  was  president  for  five  years  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Instruction  as  counsellor  of  state.  As 
deputy  he  opposed  both  the  intrigues  of  the  Ultras, 
and  the  anti-constitutional  manoeuvres  of  the  Left. 
His  discourses  on  the  religious  laws  of  the  epoch 
show  that  he  was  inclined  to  admit,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Concordat,  the  interference  of  the  State  in 
Church  matters.  Eklucated  by  a  Jansenist  mother, 
and  declaring  voluntarily  that  "whoever  did  not 
know  Poit-Royal  did  not  know  humanity",  he 
preserved  certain  prejudices  agai^t  Roman  in- 
fluence and  gave  expression  to  them  m  his  discourses. 
He  opi>osed  the  law  punishing  sacrilege  with  death, 
and  the  laws  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  Press. 

In  1827  he  was 
elected  by  seven 
electoral  colleges, 
became  president 
of  the  Clumber  in 
1828tandpresented 
to  Charles  X  in 
1830  the  address 
of  the  two  hundred 
and  twenty-one  in 
which  the  Chamber 
refused  to  accept 
PoUgnac.  Rojrer- 
Collard  described 
himself  when  he 
wrote  to  Barante 
(19  Sept.,  1833): 
"  My  oiuy  vocation 
as  a  liberal  was  on 
the  side  of  the  L^- 
timists".  For  tnQ 
"doctrinaires",  of 
whom  "he  was  the 


Pierbk-Paul  Roteb-Coluhd 
From  a  portrait  by  Mauria 

head,  the  legitimist  monarchy  without  liberty  was 
an  arbitrary  absolutism,  liberty  without  the  legiti- 
mist monarchy,  anarchy.  Under  the  monarchy  of 
July  he  continued  as  deputy,  but  only  as  a  spec- 
tator. The  "Restoration",  writes  Barante,  '  was 
for  him  a  counfaiy",  and  from  1830  this  country  no 
longer  existed.  Hie  resigned  from  the  Chfunb^  in 
18^,  and  passed  his  last  ^ears  in  retirement,  but 
his  disciples,  both  in  philosophy  and  politics — 
Jouffroy,  Cousin,  Guizot,  R^musat — perpetuated 
the  influence  of  certain  of  his  writing;  and  M. 
Faguet  declares  that  in  these  one  must  seek  "the 
most  penetrating,  the  most  solid,  and  the  most  fai^ 
seeing  doctrine  on  parliamentary  government". 
This  he  developed  with  a  grave,  austm  eloquence, 
trusting  to  logic  for  its  strength.  Whilst  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  word  "liberal" 
was  generally  synonymous  with  Voltaireanism  and 
hostiUty  to  the  Jesuits,  certain  speeches  of  Royer- 
CoUard  quoted  by  Barante  show  that  this  liberal, 
especially  in  his  later  years,  professed  a  deferential 
attachment  for  the  Church.  "If  Christianity",  he 
wrote,  "has  been  a  degradation,  a  corruption, 
Voltaire  in  attacking  it  has  been  a  benefactor  of  the 
human  race;  but  if  the  contruy  be  true,  then  the 
passing  of  Voltaire  over  the  Christian  earth  has  been 
a  great  calamity. "  In  a  letter  to  P^re  de  Ravignan  he 
comments  upon  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits  as  a 
wonderful  creation.  His  death  was  that  of  a  pro- 
fessing and  believing  Catholic.  He  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  upper  middle  class  of  his  time.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy  from  1827. 

JovmoT,  (Euwm  de  Thomat  Hnd,  III,  IV  (Paris,  1828-36), 
ooDtaina  some  leaaona  in  philoaopby  and  historical  fragmenta 
Royer-Collard:  Dx  Bakante,  La  vit  politigut  de  M.  de  Roger- 
CMlard,  eee  ducourt  tt  tee  tcrite  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1861) ;  Faoitbt, 
PMvpue  H  maralietee  du  19  eiicU,  first  series  (Paris,  1891); 
QPULICR,  Royer-CoUard  (1895).  GeOROEB  GoTATI. 


Bosnif6.   See  Rosbnau,  Diocbbb  of. 

Ruadhan,  Saint,  one  of  the  twelve  "Apostles  of 
TSsva"  (q.  v.);  d.  at  the  monastery  of  Lorrha,  Co. 
Tipperaiy,  Ireland,  5  April,  584.  Ruadhan  studied 
under  Samt  Finian  of  Clonard.  His  embassy  to  King 
Dermot  at  Tara,  in  556,  is  worked  into  a  romance 
known  as  the  "Cursing  of  Tara",  but  the  ardri  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Tara  till  his  death  (564).  The 
l^end  as  to  Tara's  halls  having  been  deserted  after 
564  is  of  comparatively  late  origin,  and  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  a  Feia  was  held  at  Tara  in  697. 
St.  Ruadhan  founded  the  monastery  of  Lorrha.  His 
bell  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum:  St.  Rua- 
dhan's  lieast  is  kept  on  the  anniversaiy  of  nis  death. 

O'Hahlon,  Litee  o/tht  Irith  Sainlt,  IV  (Dublin,  a,  d.);  Hbalt, 
Inlarure  Aruient  Schoole  and  Scholare  (ith  ed.,  Dublin,  1902); 
Da  Cucbioh,  History  °/  Ireland  (London,  1908). 

W.  H.  Grattan-Flood. 
Bub«is,  Bermardus  ns.   See  Rossi, Bernardo  de. 

ButMn  [Reuben],  a  proper  name  which  designates 
in  the  Bible:  (I)  a  patriarch;  (II)  a  tribe  of  IsraeL 
I.  RubeNj  a  patriarch,  Jacob's  eldest  son  (Gen., 
xlvi,  8;  xlix,  3)  by  Lia,  was  bom  in  Mesopotamia,  ana 
called  Ruben  ("see  ye,  a  son")  as  an  allusion  to  Lia's 
distress  because  of  Jacob's  previous  dislike  of  her: 
"The  Lord  saw  my  afiliction:  now  my  husband  will 
love  me"  (Gen.,  xxix,  32).  Ruben  was  deprived  of 
his  birthright  in  punishment  of  an  incest  which  he 
committed  in  Chanaan  (Gen.,  xxxv,  22;  xlix,  4). 
It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  instead  of  killing  Joaepk, 
his  brothers  threw  the  latter  into  a  pit,  whence  Ruben 
vainly  hoped  to  rescue  him  (Gen.,  xxxvii,  18-24; 
29-30;  xlii,  22).  When  Jacob  refused  to  allow 
Benjamin  to  go  to  Egypt  with  his  brothers,  Ruben 
offered  two  of  his  sons  as  a  pledge  that  Benjamin 
would  be  brought  back  (Gen.,  jdii,  37).  To  these  few 
biblical  data  concerning  Jacob's  firstborn,  numerous 
and  worthless  Haggadic  details  are  added  in  rab- 
binical and  apocnrpnal  literature. 

II.  Ruben,  a  "Tribe  of  Israel,  situated  east  of 
Jordan,  and  snaring  with  the  tribe  of  Gad,  tlie  original 
territory  of  the  Amorrhite  king,  Sehon,  between  the 
Amon  and  the  Jeboc  and  as  far  east  as  Jaser,  the 
border  of  the  Ammonites.  The  respective  lot  of 
Ruben  and  Gad  cannot  be  given  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy (see  Gad),  although  on  the  basis  of  Jos.,  xiii, 
15-23.  Ruben's  territorial  possessions  are  usually 
described  as  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan, 
between  Gad  on  the  north  and  Moab  on  the  south. 
Among  the  prominent  towns  of  the  Rubenites  were 
Baalmaon,  Bethphogor.  Cariathaim,  Dibon,  Hesebon, 
Jassa,  Medaba,  and  Sabama.  During  the  journey 
through  the  wilderness,  the  tribe  of  Ruben  counted 
over  40,000  men  (Num.,  i,  21 ;  xxvi,  7)  and  marched 
with  Gad  and  Simeon  on  the  south  side  of  Israel. 
To  the  same  period  are  referred  the  rebellion  of  the 
Rubenite  chiefs,  Dathan  and  Abiron,  agunst  Moses, 
and  its  signal  punishment  (Num.,  xvi;  Deut^  xi,  6). 
After  contributing  to  the  concjuest  of  Western 
Palestine  and  sharing  in  the  various  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  erection  of  a  great  altar,  the  de- 
scendants of  Ruben  settled  in  a  district  favourable 
to  pastoral  pursuits  (Num..  xxxii;  Jos.,  xxii).  To- 
gether with  the  Gadites,  tney  held  aloof  from  the 
war  against  Sisara  (Judges,  v),  were  smitten  by 
Hazael  (IV  Kings,  x,  32-^),  and  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  Teglathphalasar  (734  b.  c).  The  Ruben- 
ites were  pre-eminently  a  pastoral  race,  little  fitted 
to  remst  invasion,  and  sev(««l  of  their  cities  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Moab  (q.  v.)  lon^  before  the  tribes  east 
of  Jordan  were  earned  captive  by  the  Assyrians 
(cf.  Is.,  xv;  Mesa). 

Francis  E.  Gioot. 

Rubens,  Peter  Paul,  eminent  Flemish  ptunter, 
b.  at  Siegen,  Westphalia,  28  June,  1577;  d.  at  Ant- 
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werp,  30  May,  1640.   His  father,  Jan  Rubens,  a 
lawyer  and  alderman  of  Antwerp,  was  a  Protestant 
who  had  fled  from  his  native  city  to  Colore  at  the 
time  that  the  Spanish  governor  was  making  strong 
efforts  to  extirpate  heresy  in  Flanders.  After 
various  troublous  experiences  in  connexion  with  the 
Dutch  army,  with  the  wife  of  Prince  William  of 
Orange,  and  follpwing  upon  more  than  one  im- 
prisonment, the  father,  who  had  temporarily  to  leave 
Cologne,  returned  to  that  city,  where  Peter  Paul 
commenced  his  studies.   His  mother,  Maria  Pype- 
linx,  had  continued  a  Catholic,  although  she  tem- 
porarily concealed  the  fact  during  her  aggressive 
husband's  life,  but  she  insisted  upon  the  boyV  educa- 
tion at  a  Jesuit  school.    She  herself  was  formally 
received  back  into  the  Catholic  Church,  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  the  elder  Rubens,  when,  though 
in  reduced  circumstances,  she 
was  able  to  return  to  Ant- 
werp.   From  her  and  from 
his    schoolmaster  Rombout 
Verdonck,    Rubens  acquired 
the  strong  religious  character 
which  marked  tne  whole  of  his 
career.    His  earliest  days  were 
passed  as  a  page  in  the  house- 
nold  of  a  princess,  Uie  widow 
of  Count  van  Lalaing,  former 
Governor  of  Antwerp.  When 
nearly  thirteen  the  young  Ru- 
bens was  sent  to  the  studio  of 
Tobias  Verhscht,  and  thence 
quickly  removed  to  study  under 
Adam  van  Noort  where  he 
made  the  acauaintance  of  Jor- 
daens,  a  fellow-pupil  in  the 
same  studio  and  a  lifelong 
friend  of  the  great  artist.  He 
soon  went  to  a  third  studio, 
that  of  Otto  van  Veen,  ana 
remained  with  this  last  master 
until  1598,  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Ptunters'  Guild 
of  Antwerp,  and  started  on  his 
first  journey  to  Italy  (1600). 

He  carried  introductions  to 
the  Duke  of  Mantua,  Vincenso  P*™  Rramra 

Gonzaga,  received  his  patron-  SeW-portrmit.  Uffiii.  Florence 

age,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Rome 
to  carry  out  important  commisfflons.  He  then  returned 
to  Mantua  ana  was  sent  to  Spain  in  charge  of  certain 
portraits  intended  as  diplomatic  presents.  On  his 
return  to  Italy  he  entered  into  the  Duke's  per- 
manent service,  but  was  permitted  to  spend  con- 
siderable time  in  Rome  where  he  continued  his  studies. 
In  1608  he  left  Italy  and  returned  to  his  own  city  of 
Antwerp,  where  he  married  Isabella  Brant  and  settled 
down  as  an  artist  of  great  renown.  He  joined  more 
than  one  religious  guild  connected  with  the  local 
churches,  and  especially  became  attached  to  that  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  honour  of  whose  great  fes- 
tival on  the  day  of  his  birth.  Rubens  had  received 
his  two  Christian  names.  At  this  time  he  com- 
menced his  great  house,  splendidly  built,  lavishly 
decorated,  and  installed  with  many  fine  treasures 
which  he  had  acquired  in  Ital^.  He  lived  there  in 
peat  luxury,  full  of  commissions,  and  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  pupils,  among  whom  was  Anthony  van 
Dyck  who  rivalled  and  even  surpassed  him  in  por- 
traiture, and  the  eminent  painters  Jordaens,  Snyders, 
de  Voe,  and  Justus  von  Egmont. 

Here  his  two  sons,  Albert  and  Nicholas,  were  bom. 
In  1622  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  the  ^at 
pictures  representing  Marie  de'  Medici,  now  m  a 
gallery  in  the  Louvre;  this  occupied  him  for  two 
years.  His  wife  died  in  1626,  ana  four  years  after, 
ne  married  Helena  Fourment,  the  ^ughter  of  Isabella 


Brant's  dster.  Meantime,  he  had  become  punter- 
in-ordinary  to  the  new  Governor  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  who  kept  him  vei^ 
busy,  both  as  artbt  and  diplomatist,  for  which  his 
courtliness  and  sweetness  of  manner  particularly 
fitted  him.  In  1629  he  was  sent  to  London  by  the 
Count  Olivar^s  by  way  of  Brussels  and  Paris,  and  was 
knighted  by  Charles  I  on  21  February,  1629-30. 
After  his  second  marriage  he  purchased  a  great  house 
near  Mechlin  and  there  prepared  his  designs  for  the 
pageant  intended  to  commemorate  the  triumphal 
entry  into  Antwerp  of  the  new  governor,  Archduke 
Fenunand.  This  governor  made  him  Court  painter 
and  showered  various  commissions  upon  him,  among 
them  the  decorations  of  a  shooting  box  which  the 
King  of  Spain  was  at  that  time  erecting  near  Madrid. 
By  this  time  Rubens'  wonderful  energy  and  health 

  were  so  broken,  that  many  of 

his  later  pictures  were  executed 
by  his  pupils  under  his  super- 
vision ana  are  to  a  very  shg^t 
extent  his  own  work. 

He  had  become  a  man  of 
considerable    means  through 
countless  commissions  not  omy 
in  painting  and  designing  pio- 
tures,  but  in  etching,  silver 
point  work,  preparing  designs 
for  tapestry,  cn^aving  on  di- 
ver, and  scheming  the  entire 
decoration  for  the  wonderful 
pageants  that  were  a  feature 
of  his  period  and  country.  A 
man  of  prodigious  energy  and 
overpowering  enthusiasm,  he 
was  the  author  of  perhaps  a 
larger  number  of  huge  pictures 
than  can  be  attributed  to  any 
other  painter,  and  though  very 
many  of  his  works  were  en- 
tirely executed  by  his  own 
hand,  he  trained  his  pupils  to 
so  skilfully  copy  his  methods 
and  carry  out  ms  ideas  that  in 
many  cases  all  the  rough  and 
bolder  work  of  the  picture  was 
executed  by  them,  he  himself 
applying  the  final  details  and 
glazes,  which  enabled  the  picture  to  be  declared  a  mas- 
terpiece and  gave  to  it  that  quality  which  his  hand 
alone  could  supply.    The  best  of  his  religious  work  is 
at  Antwerp,  but  the  twenty-two  pictures  representing 
the  history  of  Marie  de'  Medici,  on  all  of  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  worked  to  a  certain  extent,  stand 
supreme  in  decorative  work.    Several  of  his  finest  por- 
traits are  in  Madrid,  others  in  Munich,  and  one  or 
two  of  his  masterpieces  in  the  National  Gallery  in 
London,  but  almost  all  the  great  galleries  of  Europe 
contain  representative  examples  of  his  work.  Dres- 
den, Brussels,  Frankfort,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Ber- 
hn,  Florence,  and  Windsor  must  all  be  visited  iJf  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  output  of  this  extraordinary  and 
remarkable  punter  is  to  be  obtained. 

He  has  been  the  subject  of  many  biographies  and  of 
constant  research.  He  is  always  somewhat  of  a 
mystery,  for  at  first  one  is  depressed  by  his  very 
exuberance,  his  unbridled  artistic  frenzy,  and  the 
vast  show  of  flesh  and  power  which  characterize  his 
pictures,  while  to  many  who  love  tenderness,  mysti- 
cism, a  sensitive  quality,  and  stately  dignity,  his 
impropriety  and  exaggerated  enthusiasm  is  repugnant. 
Some  of  the  greatest  artists,  such  as  Rossetti,  were  in 
tbeir  eariy  days  unable  to  understand  the  anomalies 
in  the  art  of  Rubens  or  to  appreciate  his  greatest 
pictures  even  in  their  most  lement  moods.  There  is 
such  an  abundant  glory,  such  powerful  organic  life  in 
the  work  of  this  majestic  colourist,  that  his  pictuiee 
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are  not  ea^  to  appreciate  until  one  is  practically 
vanquished  by  the  glory  of  their  colour  and  the 
luxuriance  of  their  tuuestrunt.  A  deeper  considera- 
tion awakens  fuller  appreciation  and  the  marvellous 
conceptions  of  the  artist  and  his  ezubottnt  ideas  of 
magnificence  impress  and  reveal  the  high  poditloa  of 
the  painter. 

In  his  drawings  he  is  almost  supreme.  Hisrelinous 
IMctures,  when  properly  re^^arded  and  thoughtfully 
understood,  are  impressive  m  th«r  intense  reli^ous 
quality  apart  from  the  fury  of  colour  and  extrav- 
agance.   His  portraits  are  triumphant,  sometimes 

Ssrhaps  sensual,  often  dreamy,  always  impressive, 
e  is  unequalled  as  to  colours,  and  though  fuller  of 
the  delights  of  earth  than  of  heaven,  yet  when  the 
nature  of  tiie  man  is  understood  the  intensdy  devout 
quality  of  his  beautiful  religious  pictures  can  be  appre- 
ciated. It  is,  however,  as  a  draughtsman  and  colour- 
ist,  as  a  master  of  pageant  ana  a  decorator  of  the 
l)dgheet  position  that  the  fame  of  Rubens  has  been 
created. 

MicmcL,  HitUrirt^dt  la  Vit  dt  Ruien*  (BnuKia,  1771); 
Oachst,  lAUm  af  Rubnu  (BnnaeU,  1840):  Roobss,  The  Work 
ej  Subau  (Antwerp,  1886);  Waittbiu,  The  Flemieh  Sdwol  o/ 
PaMutt  (London,  188S).  See  aim  Tuious  estaloguea  of  Rubena 
exhibitions  ud  articles  upon  him,  q)ecially  tlioae  by  Waaqen, 
SaimBun',  and  RuauNS. 

GbOBGE  CHABI4E8  WlLUAHBON. 

BubilM. — I.  Idea. — ^Among  the  ancients,  accord- 
ing to  Columella,  Vitruvius,  and  Pliny,  ue  word 
nArica,  rubric,  signified  the  red  earth  used  by  carpen- 
ters to  mark  on  wood  the  line  to  follow  in  cuttmg  it; 
according  to  Juvenal  the  same  name  was  applied  to 
tiie  red  titles  under  which  the  jurisconsults  arranged 
the  announcements  of  laws.  Soon  the  red  colour,  at 
first  used  exclusively  for  writing  the  titles,'  passed  to 
the  indications  or  remarks  made  on  a  tdven  text.  This 
custom  was  adopted  in  liturgical  collections  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  formuUe  of  the  prayers  the  instruc- 
tions and  indications  which  should  regulate  their 
recitation,  so  that  the  word  rubric  has  become  the 
consecrated  term  for  the  rules  concefbing  Divine 
service  or  the  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
Gavanti  said  that  the  word  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  this  sense  in  the  Roman  Breviary  printed  at  Venice 
in  1550,  but  it  is  found  in  MSS,  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, such  as  4397  of  the  Vatican  Library,  fol.  227-28; 
see  also  the  fifteenth-centuiy  "Ordo  Romanus"  of 
Peter  Amelius.  The  word  is  used  sometimes  to  indi- 
cate the  general  laws,  sometimes  to  mark  a  particular 
indication,  but  always  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the 
use  of  the  text,  hence  the  saying:  Lege  rubrum  si  vis 
intelligere  nigrum  (read  the  red  if  you  would  under- 
stand tiie  black).  Thus  in  liturgical  books  the  red 
characters  incUcate  what  should  oe  done,  the  black 
what  should  be  recited,  and  the  Rubrics  may  be  de- 
fined as:  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  recitation  of  the 
Divine  Office,  the  celebration  of  Mass,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments.  In  some  respects  the 
rubrics  resemble  ceremonies,  but  they  differ  masmuch 
as  tiie  ceremonies  are  external  attitudes,  actions  con- 
sidered as  accidental  rites  and  movements,  while  the 
Rubrics  bear  on  the  essential  rite. 

II.  Kind». — Writers  distinguish  between  the  rubrics 
of  the  Breviary,  the  Missal,  and  the  Ritual,  according 
as  tiie  matter  regulated  concerns  the  Divine  Office,  the 
Mass,  or  the  sacraments;  and  again  between  essential 
and  accidental  rubrics  according  as  they  relate  to  what  is 
of  necessi^  or  to  external  circumstances  in  the  act  which 
they  r^ulate,  etc.  But  the  chief  distinction  seems  to 
be  that  which  divides  them  into  general  and  particular 
rubrics.  The  first  are  the  rules  common  to  the  same 
sacred  function,  e.  g.  those  which  regulate  the  recita- 
tion of  the  Divine  Office,  whether  considered  as  a 
whole,  in  its  chief  parts,  or  in  its  secondary  parts; 
they  are  at  present  printed  under  thirty-four  titles  in 
the  editions  of  the  Roman  Breviary  at  uie  head  of  the 
fwrt  for  autumn;  those  which  regulate  the  celebration 


of  Mass  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  Miasal 
(twenty  titles  containing  the  general  rules,  thirteen 
others  giving  the  rite  to  be  followed  in  the  cdebratimi, 
and  t«a  omere  explaining  the  defects  which  may 
occur);  those  whicn  regulate  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments  (given  by  tiie  Ritual  at  the  I 


of  each  of  the  sacraments^  as  also  by  the  Pontific 
for  the  sacraments  administ^vd  bx  a  bishop).  Hie 
particular  rubrics  ace  the  special  rules  whidi  d«termine 
during  the  course  of  the  action  what  must  be  done  at 
each  period  of  the  year,  on  certain  fixed  days,  as  the 
days  of  Holy  Week,  or  when  a  particular  formula  is 
recited.  They  are  inserted  in  the  midst  of  the  form- 
ul»  of  Breviary,  Missal,  or  Ritual. 

III.  Origin  and  Development. — ^The  Rubrics  are  as 
ancient  as  the  Offices  themselves.  They  were  long 
transmitted  by  oral  tradition  and  when  they  were 
consigned  to  writing  it  was  not  in  the  fulness  Imown 
to  us.  Like  the  various  elements  of  the  Divine  Office 
and  the  Mass,  the  manner  of  celebrating  them  had  at 
first  a  local  character;  there  were  obsovances  peculiar 
to  certain  churches.  Thus  St.  Cyprian  (Ep.  Ivi,  in 
P.  L.,  IV,  410)  mentions  the  peculiarities  of  Carthage 
in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments;  St.Augustine 
in  his  reply  to  Januarius  (Ep.  Iv,  in  P.  L.,  XXXIII, 
204)  treats  at  length  the  rites  m  the  Church,  those 
which  mi^t  under  no  circumstances  be  neglected  and 
those  which  might  be  discontinued;  St.  Giegoiy  the 
Great,  writing  to  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  (XI, 
bdv,  m  P.  L.,  LXXVII,  1186)  suggests  to  hun  the 
same  wise  direction  with  regard  to  local  practices. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  period  at  which  tiiese 
rules  were  consigned  to  writing.  The  ancient  Sacra- 
mentaries,  the  MSS.  Missals,  and  even  the  early 
^inted  Missals  contain  some,  but  very  few,  rubrics. 
There  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  con- 
tained in  special  collections  known  as  Ordinaries, 
Directories,  and  Rituals.  An  Ordo  Romanus  has  been 
attributed  to  Gregory  the  Great  (see  Lituroical 
Books),  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  it  was.  Relying 
on  the  "Ordines  Romani"  published  by  MabiUon, 
Father  Grisar  (Civilt&  Cattolica.  20  May,  1906)  gives 
the  oldest  description  of  the  solemn  pontifical  Mass 
as  dating  from  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
Hittorp's  publication  has  been  much  discussed.  Cardi- 
nal Bona  (De  divina  peidmodia,  i,  604)  rcganiing  the 
collection  as  very  ancient  but  overlcaded  with  the 
ceremonies  of  subsequent  ages,  which  is  the  case  with 
all  the  ritualistic  books.  Cardinal  Tommasi  (Opa«, , 
IV,  p.  xxxv)  characterizes  it  as  a  confused  mass  in ' 
wmcn  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  most  ancient 
and  authentic  practices.  In  this  primitive  state 
rubrics  and  ceremonies  were  generally  minf^ed. 

There  were  no  rubricists  until  toe  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  At  first  they  were  compilers  and 
worked  on  separate  parts.  Cardinal  Quign6nez  found 
the  ancient  rubrics  obscure  and  confused^  the  new 
rubrics  which  still  exist  with  some  additions  and 
alterations  form  an  excellent  exposition  borrowed  from 
the  "Directorium  Officii  Divini",  published  in  1540 
by  the  Franciscan  L.  Ciconialano  with  the  approval 
of  Paul  III.  In  1502.  under  Leo  X,  Burchard  edited 
the  general  rubrics  01  the  Roman  Missal;  they  were 
printed  in  the  edition  of  the  "Missale  Planum'''  and 
have  thus  reached  us.  In  collaboration  with  Aug. 
Patrizi  Piccolomini,  Burchard  also  issued  (1488)  the 
ordinary  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  pontifical  Mass 
under  uie  title  "Romans  Ecclesis  CKremoniarum 
libri  tres";  these  have  passed  into  our  present 
Pontifical.  Finally  the  Roman  Ritual,  edited  m  1614 
under  Paul  V,  was  compiled,  with  the  aid  of  the  Ritual 
of  Cardinal  Giulio  Antonio  Santario,  from  which 
most  of  the  rubrics  are  derived.  Thus  various  collec- 
tions of  the  rubrics  compiled  by  individuals  have  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  and 
since  Pius  V,  instead  of  being  published  as  separate 
treatises,  they  have  been  ins^ted  in  tiie  liturgical 
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books  with  which  they  dealt.  The  S.  C.  of  Rites, 
instituted  by  Sixtus  V  in  1587,  is  commissioned  to 
approve  new  rites,  to  suppress  abuses  in  liturgical 
matters,  issue  authentic  editions  of  liturgical  books, 
to  interpret  tiie  rubrics,  and  to  solve  difficulties  con- 
nected therewith. '  Besides  this  interpreting  authority, 
individual  liturgists  may_  also  write  commentaries  and 
exhalations  on  the  subject. 

iV.  OUigatory  Charaeler. — ^In  describing  the  kinds 
of  rubrics  we  nave  intentionally  omitted  mention 
of  distinctions  which  seem  to  us  without  sufficient 
foundation.  Writers  distinguish  between  Divine 
and  human  rubrics,  but  as  soon  as  rubrics  are  ap- 
proved by  the  sovereign  pontifF  and  promulgated  m 
nis  name  it  seems  to  us  that  they  em^mate  from  a 
Divine-human  authority,  and  none  save  the  Church 
has  the  right  to  establish  such  rules.  According  to 
a  prevalent  sentiment,  we  should  do  awajr  with  the 
distinction  between  the  preceptive  rubrics  (those 
which  bind  under  pain  of  Mn,_  mortal  or  venial  ac- 
cording to  the  matter)  and  directive  rubrics  (those 
which  are  not  binding  in  themselves,  but  state  what 
is  to  be  done  in  the  form  of  an  instruction  or  counsel). 

It  may  be  said  that  the  rubrics  of  the  Utur^cal 
books  are  real  laws;  this  follows  from  the  definition: 
they  are  prescriptions  for  the  good  order  of  external 
worship  in  the  Catholic  Chun£,  they  emanate  from 
the  highest  authoritjr — ^the  sovereign  pontiff — and 
considering  the  terms  in  which  thev  are  promulgated 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
merely  deores  to  give  a  counsel.  Hence  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  preceptive  and  directive  rubrics 
is  (a)  in  contradiction  to  the  terms  of  the  definition 
of  rubrics,  which  are  rules,  consequently  ordinances, 
laws,  whose  character  is  to  be  at  once  both  directive 
and  preceptive,  i.  e.  to  impose  an  obligation:  (b\  it 
is  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs 
as  expressed  in  their  Bulk,  which  in  establishmg  and 
promulgating  rubrics  intend  to  make  them  real  Taws. 
Pius  V  m  the  Bull  "Quod  a  nobis",  for  the  publica'- 
tion  of  the  Roman  Breviary  (1508),  expressed  him- 
self as  follows:  "Statuentes  Brevianum  ipsum  nullo 
unquam  tempore,  vel  totimi  vel  ex  parte  mutandum, 
vel  ei  aliquid  aadendum,  vel  ommno  detrahendum 
esse".  The  same  pope  uses  similar  terms  in  the 
Bull  "Quo  primum  tempore",  for  the  publication  of 
the  Roman  Missal  (1870):  "Mandantes,  ac  districte 
.  .  .  praecipientes  ut  ooeteris  omnibus  rationibus 
et  ritibus  ex  aliis^  Missalibus  quantimivis  vetustis 
hactenus  observari  consuetas,  in  posterum  penitus 
omissis  ac  plane  rejectis,  Missam  juxta  ritum,  modum 
ac  normam  qu«e  per  Miasale  hoc  a  Nobis  nunc  traditur 
decantent  ac  legant.  neque  in  Missse  celebratione 
alias  caeremonias,  vel  preces  quam  qus  hoc  Missali 
continentur  addere  vel  recitue  pnesumant".  No 
less  explicit  are  the  expressions  employed  by  Paul  V 
for  the  publication  of  the  Ritual  (Brief  "Apostolica 
Sedi",  1614),  bv  Clement  VIII  for  the  publication 
of  the  Pontifical  (Brief  "Ex  quo  in  Eccleaa",  1596), 
etc.;  (c)  this  distinction  is  equally  contrary  to  the 
Decrees  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites,  which 
constitute  a  real  command,  while  it  cannot  be  said 
that  thev  involve  a  greater  obligation  than  the  rubrics 
which  they  explidn,  which  would  be  the  case  if  the 
rubrics  were  not  preceptive,  when  the  commenta^ 
would  have  greater  force  than  the  text  itself,  (d)  It 
is  contrary  to  the  rubricists'  manner  of  expressing 
themselves.  Thus  Bissus  declares  that  the  rubrics 
are  laws:  "Leges  tam  Missalis  quam  Breviarii 
dicuntur  Rubrics,  cum  Icgibus  et  aliis  ordinationibus 
et  Solent  esse  firms  donee  revocentur".  De  Herdt 
is  still  more  explicit:  "Rubrioe  sunt  regute  iuxta 
quas  officium  oivinum  persolvi,  Misss  sacrincum 
odebrari,  et  sacramenta  administrari  deboit." 

It  is  true  that  many  others  admit  the  distinction 
between  preceptive  and  directive  rubrics,  as  De 
Herdt  does,  but  they  write  from  the  standpoint  of 


conscience,  and  when  thvy  excuse  infractions  of  the 
rule  it  is  in  virtue  of  speoal  reasons  due  to  circum- 
stances. It  is  also  objected  that  certiun  rubrics  are 
marked  "Ad  libitum",  e.  g.  the  third  Collect  of  the 
Mass  for  certain  days,  the  optional  recitation  of  the 
"Dies  Ire"  in  low  unprivileged  Masses  for  the  dead. 
But  even  in  these  oases  there  is  a  certain  prescription: 
a  third  prayer  must  be  said,  which  is  left  to  the  choice 
of  the  oddorant;  half  of  the  "Dies  Ins"  may  not  be 
said,  but  it  must  dther  be  omitted  or  said  entire. 
Rubrical  indications  whose  obligatorjr  character  is 
completely  lacking,  such  as  the  prayers  in  preparation 
for  Mass,  "pro  opportunitate  sacerdotis  facienda", 
are  exceptional  instances,  the  very  terms  of  which 
show  what  is  to  be  understood,  but  these  exceptions 
merel}^  confirm  the  thesis.  To  make  them  the  start- 
ing-i>oint  in  establishing  a  distinction  is  merely  to 
multiply  distinctions  at  will,  a  procedure  that  is 
all  the  more  useless  because  it  would  eventually 
amount  to  saying  that  there  are  preceptive  precepts 
and  non-preceptive  precepts.  We  can  only  conclude 
that  the  distinction  oetween  preceptive  and  directive 
rubrics  should  be  done  away  with,  or  if  it  be  mentioned 
at  all,  it  should  be  simply  as  an  historical  reference 
(see  Ephemerides  Liturgies,  I,  146).  Under  certain 
circumstances  rubrics  may  be  modified  by  custom, 
but  in  this  respect  they  do  not  differ  from  laws  in 
general. 

Gatahti,  Thetaunu  taer.  rit.  am  addil.  MeraU  (Venioe,  1709); 
Dc  Hbbdt,  Sae.  litiav.  pnuii  (LouTun,  1863);  Mxnohihi, 
Blem.  iuriM  liturg.  (Home,  1907);  Vam  dbb  Stapten,  Sac.  Jthuw. 
ewtiM  (MaoUin,  1898);  Zaocaxia,  Bib.  ritual.  (Roms,  1778); 
Onomabiiooh  (Fnann,  1787). 

F.  Cabboi.. 

,  Bnbru^,  Wiluah  (also  called  William  of  Ru- 
bruck  and  less  correctly  Ruysbrock,  Ruysbroek,  and 
Rubruquis),  Franciscan  missionary  and  writer  of 
travels;  b.  at  Rubrouc  in  northern  France  probably 
about  1200;  d.  after  1256.  He  became  closely  con- 
nected with  St.  Louis  (Louis  IX)  in  Paris,  accom- 
panied him  on  his  crusade,  and  was  at  Acre  and  Trip- 
oli. Louis,  notwithstandmg  his  repeated  ill-success, 
again  formed  the  plan  of  converting  the  Tatars  to 
Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time  of  winning  them 
as  confederates  against  the  Saracens.  Consequently 
at  his  orders  Rubruck  undertook  an  extended  mismon- 
ary  journey,  going  first  to  visit  Sartach,  son  of  Batu 
and  ruler  of  Kiptchak,  .then  reported  to  have  become 
a  Christian.  In  1253  Rubruck  started  from  Constan- 
tinople, crossed  the  Black  Sea,  faraversed  the  Crimea 
towards  the  North,  and  then  continued  eastward; 
nine  days  after  crosmng  the  Don  he  met  the  khan. 
The  latter  was  not  inclined  to  agree  to  the  schemes  of 
St.  Louis  and  sent  the  ambassadors  to  his  father  Batu, 
living  near  the  Volga.  Batu  would  not  embrace 
Christianity  and  advised  the  envoys  to  visit  the  great 
Khan  Mangu.  In  midwinter  they  reached  the  eastern 
point  of  LaJce  Alakul,  south  of  Lake  Balkasch;  and 
near  tins  the  Court  of  the  khan,  with  which  they 
arrived  at  Karakorum  at  Easter,  1254.  After  residing 
for  some  time  in  this  city  they  had  to  return  home~ 
without  having  obtained  anything.  On  the  return 
journey  they  took  a  somewhat  more  northerly  route 
and  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1255  by  way  of  Asia 
Minor  at  Qyprus.  whence  thev  proceeded  to  Tripoli. 

The  report  of  tne  joumevwnich  Rubruck  presented 
to  the  king  is  a  geographical  masterpiece  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  exceeds  all  earlier  treatises  in  matter,  power 
of  observation,  keenness  of  grasp,  and  clearness  of 
presentment,  besides  being  but  Httie^  spoiled  by 
fabulous  narratives.  In  it  Rubruck  nvee  a  clear 
account  of  the  condition  of  Chin^  of  the  character- 
istics and  technical  skill  of  its  inhabitants,  of  their 
peculiar  writing,  and  of  the  manufacture  of  sUk ;  he  also 
mentions  psepae  money,  printing,  the  division  into 
castes,  rice  brandy,  kimiiss,  niealai  of  the  phyricians 
who  ^agnosed  diseases  by  the  pulse,  and  prescribed 
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rhubarb.  The  Middle  Ages  also  owed  to  him  the 
solution  of  a  disputed  geographical  question;  he 
proved  that  the  Caspian  was  an  inland  sea  and  did 
not  flow  into  the  Arctic.  He  called  attention  to  the 
relationship  between  German  and  the  Indo-Germanic 
group  of  languages,  and  to  the  familv  unity  of  the 
Hunfjariana.  BasnkuB,  and  Huna  in  tne  great  racial 
diviaon  of  tne  Fkms;  and  he  also  gave  a  circumstantial 
accoimt  of  the  religion  of  the  Mongols  and  the  various 
ceremonies  of  the  idolaters.  Rubruck's  account  has 
been  edited  by  the  Soci^t^  de  Gtographie  in  the 
"Recuol  de  voyages  et  de  m^moires",  IV  (Paris, 
1893),  German  translation  by  Kulb  in  the  "  Geschichte 
der  Missionsreisen  nach  Mongolei'*.  I,  II  (Ratisbon, 
1860) :  English  tr.  by  Rockhill,  '^The  Journey  of  William 
of  Rubruk  to  the  Eastern  Parts"  (London,  1900). 

ScHUIDT,  Vbtr  Rttbrukt  Rate  in  ZeitacJirift  der  Gamtdmfi 
ftT  BnOcunde  nt  Berlin,  XX  (BerUn,  18S5):  Matbod,  Le  voyaf 
de  Ft.  •Ovillmune  d»  Rubroaek  (Couvin,  1909);  Schlaosb, 
MontaUntahrtm  der  FnmiUnner  (Trier,  1911),  45-128. 

Patbious  Schlaqeb. 

Budolf  of  Tulda,  chronicler,  d.  at  Fulda,  8 
March.  862.  In  the  monastery  of  Fulda  Rudolf 
enterea  the  Benedictine  Order,  studied  under  the  cele- 
brated Rabanus  Maurus,  and  was  himself  a  teacher. 
He  was  undoubtedly  associated  with  King  Louis  the 
Pious,  whose  intimate  friend  he  oonsidered  himself, 
but  it  is  not  known  how  long  he  remained  at  court. 
It  is  probable  that,  after  the  elevation  of  Rhabanus 
to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Mainz,  Rudolf  followed 
him  thence,  and  only  towards  the  close  of  his  life  took 
up  his  permanent  residence  once  more  at  Fulda.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his  time. 
The  "Annates  Fuldenses",  begun  by  Einhard  and 
continued  (838-63)  on  the  same  lines  by  Rudolf, 
are  valuable  contributions  to  the  general  history  of  the* 
period  on  account  of  his  close  connexion  with  the 
court.  Among  the  many  editions  of  the  "Annales 
Fuldenses  sive  Annales  regni  Francorum  orientalis", 
that  of  Kurze  (Hanover,  1891)  is  the  best  (German  tr. 
by  Wattenbach,  "Geschichteschreiber  der  deutschen 
Voneit",  XXIII,  Leipzig,  1889).  At  the  suggestion 
of  his  master  Rabanus,  Rudolf  (838)  compiled,  from 
notes  of  the  priest  Mego  and  from  oral  tradition,  a 
life  of  St.  Lioba  or  Leobgyth  (published  in  "Acta 
SS.",  VII,  Sept.,  Antwerp  ed.,  760-9,  and  in  "Mon. 
Germ.  Script.",  XV,  i,  121-31).  It  was  St.  Lioba 
whom  St.  Boniface  called  to  Bischofsheim  on  the 
Tauber  to  assist  him  by  her  activity.  Under  the  mis- 
leading title,  "  Vita  beati  Rabani  Mauri,  archiepiscopi 
Moguntini  in  Germania",  there  is  extant  a  work  upon 
the  miracles  performed  bv  the  relics  brought  to  Fulda 
by  Rabanus,  interspersed,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  with  important  hiatoricaland  ethnological 
notes.  In  the  "Mon.  Germ.  Script."  (XV,  329^1) 
it  is  printed  under  the  more  correct  title,  "Miracula 
sanctorum  in  Fuldenses  ecclesias  translatorum".  A 
similar  work  of  much  more  importance  historically  is 
"  Translatio  sancti  Alexandri  Wildeshusam  anno  851 " 
in  "Mon.  Germ.  Script.",  II,  673-81,  begun  by  Rudolf 
i^  863  at  the  request  of  Waltbraht,  a  grandson  of 
Widukin,  and  completed  bv  Meginhart.  Taking  the 
"Germania"  of  Tacitus  for  his  model,  he  pictured  the 
history  of  ancient  Saxony  and  the  introduction  of 
Christianity. 

Wattehbach,  DeuUMande  GaehidiUqueUen  im  UittdaUer, 
II  (Berlin,  1893),  227  sq.,  238  sq.;  Pottbast,  BiUiolhtea  kiitoriea 
mediimi  (Beriin.  1898),  I,  87;  II,  ItSl,  1429,  1S40. 

PaTBICIUS  SCHIiAGER. 

Budolf  of  Habsbtinr,  German  king,  b.  1  May, 
1218;  d.  at  Speyer,  15  July,  1291.  He  was  the  son 
of  Albert  IV,  the  founder  of  the  Habsburg  line,  and 
Countess  Heilwige  of  Kiburg.  After  the  death  of 
his  father  in  the  Holy  Land,  Rudolf  pursued  an  in- 
dependent line  of  politics.  In  the  conflict  between 
the  pf4>acy  and  the  empire  he  supported  the  Hohen- 
Btamens,  and,  during  the  interregnum,  strove  to  in- 


crease the  power  of  his  house^  especially  in  Switzer- 
land. In  his  extensive  domains,  of  which  Swabia 
formed  the  centre,  he  showed  himiself  a  good,  if  stem 
ruler,  and  especially  in  the  south  won  many  friends. 
At  the  instigation  of  Gregorv  X,  who  threatened  to 
appoint  a  regent  to  govern  the  empire  if  steps  were 
not  taken  to  restore  order  to  the  country  by  tne  elec- 
tion of  a  prince  who  would  exercise  an  effective 
rule,  Rudolf  was  chosen  emperor  1  October,  1273. 
Towering  but  lean  of  stature,  with  bony  cheeks  and 
hooked  noee,  he  was  a  courageous  warrior,  a  skUled 
diplomat,  and  di8tin^;uished  alike  for  unrelenting 
sternness  and  genial  kmdness.  Six  electors  voted  for 
Rudolf;  the  seventh,  Ottakar  of  B<Aemia,  abstained 
from  voting.  This  powerful  king  ruled  from  Meissen 
and  the  mountains  m  the  north  of  Bohemia  as  far  as 
the  Adriatic,  having  added  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
and  Krain  to  his  inherited  domains.  When  Ottakar 
was  summoned  to  answer  for  this  alienation  of  the 
imperial  fiefs,  Rudolf  proved  himself  an  astute 
politician  in  the 
proceedings 
against  Bohemia. 
Recognizing  that 
it  was  impossible 
to  force  tne  Ger- 
man princes  to 
the  position  of 
vassals,  he  utilized 
every  opportunity 
to    enhance  the 

Eo  wer    of  his 
ouse,  for  only  the 
possession  of  great 


domains  cou 
sure  for  a  German 
king  a  position 
of  prominence. 
Supported  by  the 
Church,  Rudolf 
began  the  war  in 
1276,  and  on  the 
Marchfeld  on  26 
August,  1278,  Ot- 


HvDoir  or  HAsaBOBO 
Engraving  by  Goluiua 


takar  lost  his  throne  and  his  life.  The  ancient  posses- 
sions of  the  Bohemian  royal  bouse  were  left  to  Ottakar's 
son  WencesIauB,  who  was  still  a  minor,  but  the  Austrian 
lands  had  to  be  given  up  and  were  formally  granted 
by  Rudolf  to  his  own  sons,  as  according  to  we  pre- 
vailing laws  of  the  empire,  the  sovereign  could  not 
retain  confiscated  landis.  In  this  manner  Ostmark 
came  permanently  into  the  possession  of  the  Habs- 
burgs.  Whethw  the  downfall  of  Ottakar  was  a  Ger- 
man success  or  not,  is  still  an  open  question  among 
scholars.  In  recent  times,  the  opinion  has  prevailed 
that,  far  from  being  hostile  to  the  Germans,  Ottakar 
favoured  German  immigration  into  Bohemia,  and 
that,  with  the  possession  of  the  Austrian  lands,  he 
might  perhaps  have  completely  germanizcd  Bohemia: 
and,  had  be  secured  the  impenafcrown,  this  powerful 
prince  might  have  given  a  new  importance  to  the 
imperial  authority.  The  creation  of  a  stronj;  central 
power  was  also  the  object  of  Rudolf's  politics.  For 
the  consolidation  of  his  kingdom  about  the  Danube, 
peace  and  stability  in  Germany  were  necessary,  ana 
these  only  a  strong  imperial  power  could  guarantee. 
There  was  no  &xed  imperial  constitution,  and  the 
development  of  such  would  have  been  resisted  by  the 
territorial  princes.  Rudolf  was  shrewd  enough  to 
abstain  from  attempting  forcibly  to  increase  his  con- 
stitutional powers,  and  contented  himself  with  pre- 
serving such  domains  and  rights  as  were  still  left  to 
the  crown.  He  sought  to  recover  the  many  impraial 
possessions  which  had  been  lost  since  1245,  moreover 
ne  saw  to  it  that  the  taxes  laid  upon  the  imperial 
cities  and  towns  were  duly  paid;  although  he  failed  to 
establish  uniform  system  of  taxation  owing  to  the 
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resistance  of  many  cities  which  had  to  be  put  down 
by  force  of  anna  before  they  came  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Empeipr. 

With  Ruaolr  began  a  period  of  national  peace 
for  Germany  which  was  to  Jast.  for  two  hun- 
dred years.  Taking  as  his  model  the  pacific 
settlement  made  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  in 
the  Landfrieden  at  Mainz,  in  1235,  he  drew  up  a 
number  of  agreements  which,  though  often  broken, 
were  the  chief  means  of  protecting  commerce  and 
trade.  But  here  also  he  had  to  be  content,  if  the 
princes  and  towns  really  carried  out  these  settlements 
to  do  which  they  claimed  as  their  right  and  if  they 
really  checked  the  system  of  robbery,  which,  under 
the  form  of  "feuds",  prevailed  more  and  more.  This 
however  was  not  always  the  case.  Even  in  such  cases 
Rudolf  did  not  take  vigorous  measures  and  prove 
practically  that  the  maintenance  of  public  peace  was 
the  duty  of  the  Emperor.  Lessor  peace-breakers  he 
ptinished;  i^reater  ones  only -in  case  they  threatened 
bid  dynastic  interests.  In  Swabia  his  governor 
(Landvogt),  Cotmt  Albert  of  Hohenberg,  fought  with- 
out much  success  against  Count  Eberhard  the  Il- 
lustrious of  WUrtemberg;  against  Siegfried,  the  am^ 
bitious  Metropolitan  oT  Cologne,  he  proceeded  by 
force  of  arms.  But  it  was  not  the  warlike  measures 
of  Rudolf,  but  the  defeat  of  Siegfried  near  W(v- 
ringen  in  1288  by  the  Duke  of  Brabant  in  the  quarrel 
concerning  the  inheritance  of  Duke  Wabtun  of  Lim- 
burg  that  curbed  the  ambitious  efforts  of  the  arch- 
bishop. Rudolf  was  more  successful  in  his  efforts 
(1289)  to  settle  the  disputes  in  the  House  of  Wettin. 
But  his  chief  ambition,  to  secure  the  imperial  crown 
for  his  house,  he  failed  to  realize.  The  electoral  au- 
thority grew  stronger  during  his  reign,  and  the  system 
of  electing  its  kings  remained  the  canker  of  the  German 
Empire.  Until  the  very  last  he  endeavoured  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  his  family;  indeed,  in  the  east  of 
the  empire,  he  created  for  his  family  such  a  position 
that  a  little  later  it  developed  into  a  decisive  factor  in 
the  subseaucnt  historical  evolution  of  the  German 
Empire.  Meanwhile,  considering  the  difficult  con- 
ditions, he  did  very  much  to  restore  the  unity  of  the 
empire.  By  his  wise  moderation  he  secured  for  him- 
-sell  general  recognition,  being  the  first  emperor  for  a 
lon^  period  to  achieve  this  end.  The  many  diets 
which  he  held  must  also  have  stre^hened  the  feel- 
ing of  the  unity  of  the  empire.  His  foreign  policy 
showed  the  same  wise  moderation.  He  abstained 
from  taking  any  action  in  the  Italian  question,  without 
however  resigning  the  rights  of  the  empire.  How- 
ever much  the  pope  strove  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  German  king  against  the  powerful  Charles  of 
Aqjou  in  order  to  check  his  power  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula,  Rudolf  was  always  able  to  skilfully  avoid 
the  overtures;  even  the  attractions  of  the  imperial 
crown  were  of  no  account  in  the  eyes  of  this  sober  and 
calculating  prince.  In  Burgundian  affairs  he  inter- 
fered only  as  fitf  as  his  action  was  likely  to  increase 
the  power  of  bis  house,  by  strengthening  it  on  the 
imperial  frontiers  towards  Burgundy.  Otnerwise  lus 
policy  in  the  West  was  guided  by  the  principle  of 
preserving  peaceful  relations  with  France.  The  death 
of  this  upright  and  popular  monarch  was  received 
with  lamentations  throughout  the  empire.  He  was 
buried  at  Speyer. 

LiUDNBR,  DeuUcht  Qt$ch,  wUer  dm  Hababwoern  u.  Luxem- 
bvergem  (Stuttgart,  1888-03);.  Kopp,  Qach.  der  ndgtnStnachm 
Bande  (Bade,  1882);  Michabl,  Qach.  dm  deuUehm  VoUm  torn 
IS.  Jakrk.  hit  turn  Autgang  d—  MilUlatUrt  (Freiburg,  18B7- 
IS03);  ScBVLnrs,  Onek.  der  Habtbarfr  in  den  erttn  drei  Jahr- 
kmiderltn  (Iniubruek,  1887);  Rnuca,  Rudolph  wn  floMmrg 
(Iniubniek,  1903). 

Franz  Kaupbrb. 

Bndolf  of  Sttdaahaim,  Bishop  of  Breslau,  b.  at 
ROdesheim  on  the  Rhine,  about  1402;  d.  at  Breslau 
in  Jan.,  1482.  ^m  1422  to  1426  he  studied  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg  from  which  he  j^aduated  as 


master.  He  then  proceeded  to  Italy,  graduated  as 
doctor  in  ecclesiastical  law  and  beotune  auditor  of 
the  Rota.  Numerous  benefices  were  conferred  upon 
him  at  an  early  date,  particularly  in  the  dioceses  of 
Mainz  and  Worms.  From  1438  onward  he  represented 
the  cathedral  chapter  of  the  latter  city  at  the  schismatic 
Council  of  Basle,  where  he  formed  a  friendship  with 
Enea  Silvio  de'  Picoolomini,  subsequently  Pope 
Pius  II.  The  latter,  his  successor  Paiu  II,  and  tne 
Emperor  Frederick  III  entrusted  Rudolf  with  im- 
portant missions  and  difficult  n^otiations.  Pius 
II  named  him  in  1463  Bishop  of  Lavant  in  Tyrol, 
The  See  of  Breslau  was  conferred  on  him  in  1468, 
at  a  time  when  the  inhabitants  were  spiritedly  re- 
sisting their  ruler,  George  Podiebraa,  Kine  of 
Bohemia.  The  latter  had  been  deposed  and  ex- 
communicated, but  maintained  his  position  as  ruler. 
Tlie  war  which  resulted  was  protracted  beyond 
Podiebrad's  lifetime  and  terminated,  with  Rudolf's 
co-operation,  in  the  Peace  of  Olm&tz  in  1479.  Now 
intent  more  exclusively  upon  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  his  diocese,  the  bishop  sought  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  war,  endeavoured  to  imbue  the  diocesan  secu- 
lar and  regular  clergy  with  a  sound  ecclesiastical 
spirit,  and  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  their 
proper  theological  traming.  The  acts  of  the  synods 
neld  in  1473  and  1475  bear  witness  to  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  the  skilful  prelate. 

Zaitn,  Budeif  wm  Rodteheim  (Frankfort,  1881);  Paitob, 
HiMt.  afOu  Paiet,  tr.  AHTBOBua,  III  (London,  1804),  174,  108- 
201. 

N.  A.  Weber. 

Rudolf  von  Ems  (Hohenems  in  Switzerland),  a 
Middle  High  German  epic  poet  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tiuy.  Almost  nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  He  him- 
self tells  us  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Counts 
of  Montfort  and  from  the  anonymous  continuator  of 
the  "Weltchronik"  we  learn  that  the  poet  died  "in 
welschen  richen",  i.  e.  in  Italy,  whither  he  had  prob- 
ably gone  with  King  Konrad  IV,  about  1254.  He 

Erofesses  himself  a  follower  of  Gottfried  von  Straas- 
urg,  for  whom  he  entcrtuns  the  greatest  admiration, 
butlbis  moralizing  and  didactic  tendency  differs  strik- 
ingly from  Gottfried's  ioyous  sensualism,  and  he  is 
prone  to  diffuseness  ana  redundancy.  In  the  choice 
of  subjects  he  ^ows  a  predilection  for  those  that  are 
learned,  and  he  f;enerally  draws  from  Latin  sources. 
The  earliest  of  his  extant  poems  and  one  of  the  best 
is  "  Der  gute  Gerhard  "  in  which  the  simple  piety  of  an 
humble  merchant  of  Cologne  puts  to  shame  the  phar- 
isaical  ostentation  of  the  Emperor  Otto.  The  didactic 
tendency  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  poem  "Barlaam 
und  Josaphat",  which  treats  a  well  known  Christian 
legend  that  seems  to  have  its  root  in  Buddhist  sources 
and  which  on  account  of  its  glorification  of  the 
ascetic  life  and  its  drfence  of  Christianity  against 
Paganism  was  a  favourite  subject  with  medieval 
poets.  Another  poem  on  a  legendary  subject,  the 
conversion  of  St.  Eustace,  which  Rudolf  mentions 
among  his  works,  has  not  been  preserved.  "Wilhelm 
von  Orlens",  a  courtly  epic  with  a  conventional  love- 
story,  is  based  on  a  French  original  and  was  written 
for  one  Konrad  von  Winterstetten  (d.  1241).  Rudolf's 
most  ambitious  efforts  were  the  historical  epics  "Alex- 
ander" and  "Weltchronik".  For  the  former  the  chief 
sources  are  the  "historia  de  preliis"  a^d  the  work  of 
Curtius  Rufus.  The  "Weltchronik"  was  undertaken 
at  the  reauest  of  King  Konrad  IV  and  was  to  be  a 
complete  nistory  of  the  world  from  the  beg^ning  to 
the  poet's  own  time.  But  death  intervened  and  the 
story  breaks  off  with  King  Solomon's  reign.  An 
anonymous  poet  then  took  up  the  subject  and,  making 
free  use  of  Rudolf's  material  as  weu  as  drawing  on 
Godfrey  of  Viteibo's  "Pantheon",  he  gave  a  version 
that  carried  the  story  as  far  as  the  Book  of  Judges. 
Tliis  second  recension,  usually  called  the  "Chnst- 
Herre-Chronik",  from  its  opemng  words,  was  sub- 
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sequently  still  further  amalgamated  with  Rudolf's 
version  and  amplified  by  various  continustors,  notably 
one  Heinrich  von  Mttnchen  (fourteenth  century). 
In  this  form  the  work  became  very  popular  and  was 
finally  resolved  into  prose. 

"Der  gute  Gerhard"  was  edited  by  Haupt  (Leip- 
zig, 1840);  "Barlaam  und  Josaphat"  by  Pfeiffer 
(^ipzig,  1843).  Of  the  other  works  there  are  as  yet 
no  critical  editions.  A  MS.  reprint  of  a  "Willehalm 
von  Orlens"  was  given  by  Victor  Junk  in  "Deutsche 
Texte  des  MittelaTters"  (Berlin,  1905),  II;  selections 
from  "Alexander"  by  Junk  in  "BeitrSge  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  deutschen  Sprache"  (1904),  29,  369-469; 
from  "Weltchronik",  b^  Vilmar,  "Die  zwei  Rezen- 
monen  und  die  Handschnf  tenf  amilien  der  Weltchronik 
Rudolfs  v.  E."  (Marburg,  1839). 

KrOokb,  SliKstiiclu  Unterauchungen  Hber  R.  e.  E.  aU  Saehakmtr 
Getlfried*  (Lfibeck.  18M);  Zinosrus,  Die  QuOten  ntm  Alex, 
dn  R.  r.  E.  in  Wkinhou>  and  Voot,  GermanutisAt  Abhaad- 
lunam,  IV  (Breslau,  1885);  Zudlbs,  Die  Quellen  ton  Rudolf t 
t.  S.  WHMm  ton  Orient  (Berlin,  1804);  Jdhk,  Die  Epigonen  dee 
Ufitchen  Epoe  in  Sammhtag  Qtiedun,  no.  288  (Leipiic,  1S06), 
16-62. 

Arthur  F.  J.  Rbmt. 

Budolidi  AcquavlTa,  Blessed.  See  Cuncoldi, 
Martyrs  of. 

Bueckers,  Family  op,  famous  organ  and  piano- 
forte builders  of  Antwerp .  Hans  Rueckers,  the  founder, 
lived  in  Amsterdam  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  ana 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  where  he 
became  a  taember  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  and  was  ac- 
tive principally  as  (Hgan-builder.  He  died  in  1640  or 
1641.  In  what  year  the  house  which  he  establidied 
in  Amsterdam-  was  transferred  to  Antwerp  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  in  the  latter  city  that  it  attained  its 
renown.  Hans  Rueckers  originated  a  spinet  (fore- 
runner of  the  piano-forte)  with  two  keyboards,  which 
could  be  played  sin^y  or  simultaneously.  Thev 
could  be  coupled,  a  higher  octave  on  one  Keyboara, 
with  s  lower  octave  on  tiie  other,  thereby  doubling 
the  sonority.  Hans  Rueckers'  son,  Andreas,  b.  in 
1570,  stiU  further  perfected  the  mechanism  of  their 
instruments,  which  gained  world-wide  celebrity  under 
Andreas  the  Younger  during  the  second  hau  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  their  importance  continuing 
under  his  successors  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  ei^teenth.  Rueckers'  pianos  were  exported  to 
foreign  coimtries,  particularly  to  England,  and  sold 
for  t£e  price,  in  those  days  fabulous,  of  3000  francs. 
Many  of  these  instruments  were  decorated  by  famous 
painters,  which  caused  some  of  them  to  be  destroyed 
so  that  the  paintings  might  be  preserved. 

RiMBAVi;r,  The  Pianoforte^  He  Origin,  Progrees,  and  Comitrue~ 
lion  (London,  1860);  Hopkihs,  Old  Keyboard  InttrumenU 
(London,  1887);  MxaikaKediet  Komereationelexikon  (Berlin, 
1877). 

Joseph  Otten. 

KufSni,  Paolo,  physician  and  mathematician,  b. 
at  Valentano  in  the  Duchy  of  Castro,  3  Sept.,  1765: 
d.  at  Modena,  10  May,  1822.  At  first  he  intendea 
to  enter  Holy  orders  and  went  so  far  as  to  receive  the 
tonsure,  but  changing  his  mind,  he  began  the  study 
of  mathematics  and  medicine  m  the  University  of 
Modena,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  anuysis  after  having  substituted  for  a  year  for  his 
teacher,  Cassiani.  In  1791,  the  chair  of  elementaiy 
mathematics  was  entrusted  to  him.  In  the  meantime, 
he  did  not  neglect  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine. 
At  the  time  of  the  French  mvasion  of  Italy  (1796),  he 
was  unexpectedly  appointed  a  member  of  the  Juniori 
in  the  legislative  body  at  Milan.  It  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  returning  to  his  lectures 
at  Modena.  Because  he  refused  to  take  the  republi- 
can oath  without  the  conditional  declaration  dictated 
by  his  conscience,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  position 
as  a  public  lecturer;  but  with  the  return  of  the 
Austrians  in  1799  he  was  restored  to  his  farmer  post 


and  maintained  therein  by  succeeding;  governments. 
A  call  to  the  chair  of  higher  mathematics  in  Pavia  he 
declined,  because  he  didnot  wish  to  give  up  his  medi- 
cal practice  among  his  dear  Modenese.  Tbe  univer^ 
sity  having  been  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  lycejim, 
he  accept«»  (1806)  the  chair  of  applied  mathematics 
at  the  newly  established  military  school.  In  1814 
Francesco  iV  re-established  the  university  and  ap- 
pointed Ruffini  rector  for  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
professor  of  practical  medicine  and  applied  mathe- 
matics. By  his  lectures  with  the  patients  actually 
present  he  revived  the  clinical  studies  which  had 
been  neglected  for  several  years.  During  the  typhus 
epidemic  of  1817  he  sacrificed  himself  for  his  fdlow 
citizens,  and  finally  succumbed.  Althou^  he  re- 
covered, he  never  regained  his  strength.  He  was 
buried  m  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Pomposa, 
between  the  tombs  of  Sigonio  and  Muratori. 

_  Ruiiini's  sole  medical  treatise  is  a  "  Memoria  sul 
tifo  contagioso".  As  a  mathematician  his  mim^  is 
inseparably  associated  with  the  proof  of  tbe  ub- 
possibtlity  of  solving  algebraically  the  quintic  equa- 
tion, on  which  subject  he  wrote  several  treatises 
("Teoria  generate  delle  equazioni,  in  cui  si  dimostra 
impossibile  la  soluzione  algebraica  delle  equazioni 
generali  di  grado  superiore  al  4°",  2  vols.,  Bologna, 
1798;  "DeUa  soluzione  delle  eauazioni  alg.  det^ni- 
nate  particolari  di  grado  sup.  al  4°"  in  "Mem.  Soc. 
Ital.' ,  IX,  1802,  which  was  awarded  a  prize  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Milan;  "Delia  insolubility  delle 
eq.  alg.  etc.",  ibid.,  X,  1803;  "Delia  insolubUiti  etc. 
qualunque  metodo  si  adqperi,  algebraico  esso  sia  o 
trascendente"  in  "Mem.  Inst.  Naz.  Ital.",  I,  1806). 
He  also  proved  the  impossibility  of  the  quaidrature 
of  the  circle  ("Riflessioni  intomo  alia  rettificazione 
ed  alia  quadratura  del  circolo"  in  "Mem.  Soc.  Ital.", 
IX,  18(6).  Less  known,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
Rufiini  published  the  now  f  anuliar  "  Horner's  method  " 
of  approximation  to  the  roots  of  numerical  equations 
fifteen  years  before  Homer's  first  paper  on  it  appeared 
in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions"  of  1819  (pt.  I, 
pp.  308-35).  In  1802  the  Italian  Society  of  Forty 
offered  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  method  of  deter- 
mining the  root  of  a  numerical  equation  of  any  de- 
gree. In  1804  the  medal  was  awarded  to  Rufiini,  and 
the  dissertation  was  published  under  the  title  "Sopra 
la  determinazione  delle  radice  nelle  equazioni  nume- 
riche  di  oualunque  grado".  In  a  paper  read  b^ore 
the  Southwestern  Section  of  the  American  Math. 
Soc.  (26  Nov.,  1910),  Professor  Florian  Cajori  pointed 
out  that  the  computation  demanded  by  RuflSni  is 
identical  with  that  in  "Horner's  method'',  and  that 
this  method  is  elaborated  by  Rufiini  with  a  cleameas 
and  thoroughness  not  surpassed  in  Homer's  own  ex- 
position of  1819.  In  view  of  this  fact.  Professor 
Cajori  insists  that  the  name  of  Ruffini  should  be 
associated  with  that  of  Homer  in  the  designation  of 
the  method.  RuflSni  again  wrote  on  this  subject  in 
1807  (Algebra  elcmentare,  cap.  iv,  v),  and  in  1813 
(Memorie  Soc.  It.,  XVL  XVII).  Ruffini  was  during 
his  whole  life  a  zealous  (jatholic.  His  convictions  find 
expression  in  his  apologetic  works:  "Dell'  immortality 
dell'  anima"  (Modena,  1806),  dedicated  to  Pius  VII, 
who  sent  him  a  gold  medal;  "Riflessioni  critiche  sopra 
il  saggio  filosofico  intomo  alle  probability  del  Sig. 
Conte  de  la  Place"  (Modena,  1821),  in  which  he 
proves  himself  to  be  as  familiar  with  metaphysics  as 
with  questions  of  religion. 

Fantonbtti,  Note  Storiche  aopra  i  »ocj  defunli:  Paolo  Rufini 
in  Mem.  Imp.  Reg.  IH.  del  Regno  Lomb.  Ven.,  V  (1838),  40-41; 
LouBARDi,  Notizie  tuUa  rila  di  Paolo  Ruf/ini  (Florenee, 
1824);  PoooBNDOBFr,  Biogr.-Litt.  Handtedrterb.  *ur  Geteh.  der 
Exadt.  Witt.  (I8S8-63):  Cajori,  Homer't  Uethod  of  Approxi- 
mation Antieipaled  bu  Ruffini  in  Butt,  of  American  Mom,  Soe. 
(May,  1911). 

J.  Stein. 

Bufford  Abbay,  a  monastery  of  the  Cisterdan 
Order,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rainworth 
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Water,  about  two  miles  south  of  Ollerton  in  Notting- 
hamshire, was  founded  by  Gilbert  de  Gant  in  or  about 
1147,  and  colonized  with  monks  from  Rievaulx  abbey. 
Gilbert  endowed  it  with  the  manor  of  Rufford,  and 
shortly  afterwards  added  "Cratil"  (Wellow),  Barton, 
and  Willoughby;  these  donations  were  confirmed  by 
Stephen  and  Henry  II,  who  also  0-anted  exemption 
from  certain  tolls  and  customs.  Other  benefactions 
followed  and  Uie  abbey  grew  rich  enou^  to  be  re- 
quired in  1310  to  supply  victuals  for  Edward  IPs 
expedition  to  Scotland,  and  to  be  asked  in  1319  for  a 
contribution  towards  making  good  the  losses  suffered 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York  Uirough  the  Scottish  war; 
yet  in  1409  it  escaped  payment  ofa  tenth  to  the  king 
on  the  ground  of  extreme  poverty.  The  published 
lists  of  abbots,  in  Dugdale  and  the  Victoria  County 
History,  begin  with  PhiUp  de  Kyme,  a  well-known 
Lincolnshire  ma^ate,  whose  inclusion  is  due  to  a 
mis-punctuation  in  a  Fontefract  charter.  Both  lists 
also  omit  the  following  early  abbots:  Gamellus,  who 
occurs  as  witness  to  a  Kirkstead  charter  of  1148-49 
(Dugdale,  V,  420)  and  is  eulogized  in  two  epitaphs 
oontainea  in  a  Rufford  manuscript  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (Tit.  D.  xxiv,  ff.,  81b,  88);  Elias  (1156  and 
1160),  in  Bulb  of  Adrian  IV  and  Alexander  III  (Harl. 
Ch.  Ill,  A.  2, 5);  Matthew  (c.  1170-80),  in  various  un- 
dated charters  (Harl.  MS.  1063,  B.  10b,  65b,  etc.); 
William,  oc.  between  1189-95  ("Reg.  of  Abp.  W. 
Gray",  Surtees  Soc.,  p.  39):  Walter,  1212  (Harl.  MS. 
1063,  f.  66);  Robertjl228  (ib..  f.  127b);  John,  c.  1260- 
70  (ibid.,  f.  22b).  The  last  abbot  but  one,  Rowland 
Blyton,  or  BUton,  left  Rufford  in  1533  to  become 
Abbot  of  Rievaulx.  His  successor,  Thomas  Don- 
caster,  was  given  a  pension  of  £25  at  the  dissolution 
in  1536;  but  relinouished  it  within  a  few  months  on 
becoming  rector  of  Rotherham.  The  dissolved  abbey, 
with  its  estates,  valued  at  £246  15s.  5d.  yearly,  was 
granted  in  1537  to  George  Talbot,  fourth  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  On  the  death  of  Edward,  eighth  earl, 
in  1618,  it  passed  to  Sir  George  Savile  through  his 
marriage  with  Lady  Mary  Talbot;  and  it  has  remained 
ever  since  in  the  possession  of  the  Savile  family,  the 
present  owner  being  John,  Lord  Savile.  The  remains 
of  the  monastic  buildings  are  incorporated  in  the 
modem  mansion. 

DcoDALE,  Uotuul.  Anftieanum,  V  (1825),  617-21;  Paoc, 
YicUria  Hittmy  of  so.  Nottingham,  u  (1910),  101-5;  Wabnsb 
AMD  Ellis,  Facnmila  of  Brit.  Mum.  Charteri,  I  (1903),  no.  48; 
authorities  eit«d,  especially  Harl.  MS.  1063,  a  aeventeeoth  cent, 
tnaaoript  of  Abbot  John  Lyie's  ohartulaiy  compiled  in  1471. 

J.  A.  Herbbbt. 

Boflna,  Saints. — The  present  Roman  Martyrology 
records  samts  of  this  name  on  the  following  days:  (1) 
On  10  July,  Rufina  and  Secunda,  Roman  martyrs, 
who  acconung  to  the  legendary  Acts  (Acta  SS.,  July, 
III,  30-1)  simered  in  287  during  the  Aurelian  p«er- 
secution.  Their  place  of  burial  was  at  the  ninth  mile- 
stone of  the  Via  Cornelia,  as  is  stated  in  the  Berne 
manuscript  of  the  "  Martyrologium  Hieronymi- 
anum"  (ed.  De  Rxxei-Duchesne,  89).  These  mart3Ts 
are  also  recorded  in  the  Itineraries  of  the  seventh 
century  as  on  the  road  just  mentioned  (De  Rossi, 
"Roma  Botterranea",  I,  182-83).  Pope  Damamis 
erected  a  church  over  the  grave  of  the  saints.  The 
town  on  this  spot  named  after  St.  Rufina  became  the 
see  of  one  of  the  suburbicarian  dioceses  that  was  later 
united  with  Porto  (cf.  Allard,  "Histoire  des  Per- 
secutions", III,  96).  (2)  On  19  July,  Justa  and 
Rufina,  martyrs  at  Seville  (Hispalis)  in  Spain.  Only 
St.  Justa  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Martyrologium 
Hieronymianum"  (93),  but  in  the  historical  martyrol- 
ogies  (Quentin,  "Les  martyrologes  historiques", 
176-77)  Juslina  is  also  mentioned,  following  the 
legendary  Acts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  both  are 
historical  martyrs  of  the  Spanish  Church.  (3)  On 
31  August,  Theodotus,  Rufinsj  and  Ammia.  of  whom 
the  fint  two  are  said  to  be  the  parents  oi  the  cele- 


brated martyr  Mamas  (Mammes)^  venerated  at 
Cssarea  in  Cappadocia  (cf.  the  various  Passions  of 
these  saints  in  the  "Bibl.  ha^ographica  latina",  II, 


Stb.  Justa  and  Rdfina 
Murillo,  Provincial  Museum,  Seville 

771  sq.,  and  in  the  "Bibl.  ha^ogr.  gneca",  2nd  ed., 
143).  (4)  On  24  or  25  August,  the  least  of  two  mar- 
tyrs, Rufina  and  Eutyche,  at  Capua  in  Campania  is 
recorded  in  the  "Martyrologium  Hieronymianum" 
(110).  Nothing  further  is  known  of  either  of  these 
saints. 

J.  P.  KiBSCB. 

Buflntu,  Saint.— The  present  Roman  Martyrol- 
ogy records  eleven  saints  named  Rufinus:  (1)  On  28 
February,  a  Roman  martyr  Rufinus,  with  several 
compamons  in  martyrdom;  nothing  is  known  con- 
cermng  them.  (2)  On  7  April,  an  African  martyr 
Rufinus  with  two  companions;  their  names  are  men- 
tioned under  6  '^ril  in  a  list  of  martyrs  in  the 
"Martyrologium  Hieronymianum"  (ed.  De  Roasi- 
Duchesne,  40).  (3)  On  14  June,  the  two  martyrs 
Valerius  and  Rufinus  who  suffered  at  Soissons,  France, 
during  the  Diocletian  persecution;  their  names  are 
given  under  this  date  in  the ' '  MartjTologium  Hierony- 
mianum" (ed.cit.,78;  cf.  66  under 26  May;  also  Acta 
SS.,  June,  II,  796  sqq.).  (4)  On  21  June,  Rufinus 
who  suffered  martyrdom  with  Martia  at  Ssracuse; 
nothing  is  known  concerning  him.  (5)  On  30  July, 
Rufinus  of  Assisi,  who  was  according  to  legend  the 
bishop  of  this  city  and  a  martyr.  He  is  probably 
identical  with  the  "episcopus  Marsorum^'  noted 
under  11  August.  The  Acts  of  the  martyrdom 
of  this  Rufinus  are  purely  legendary  [cf.  "Biblio- 
thecahagiographica  latina'*^  II,  1068;  Elisei,  "Studio 
BuUa  chiesa  cattedrale  di  S.  Rufino  '  (Assisi,  1893); 
D.  de  Vincentiis,  "Notizie  di  S.  Rufino"  (Avezzano, 
1885)].  (6)  On  19  August,  Rufinus,  confessor  at  Man- 
tua. (7)  On  26  August,  a  confessor  Rufinus  venerated 
at  Capua  (cf.  Acta  SS..  August,  V,  819-820).  His 
name  is  given  in  the  "Martyrologium  Hieronymi- 
anum "under  26  and  27  August.  (8)  On  4  September, 
a  martyr  Rufinus  with  his  companions  in  martyrdom 
who  suffered  at  Ancyra  in  Galatia :  he  is  also  mentioned 
in  company  with  several  others  in  the  "Martyrol. 
Hieronym. "  (ed.  cit.,  113)  tinder  31  August,  and  again 
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From  ■  woodcut  in  Theret's  book  " 
Vrais  Pourtraita,"  Paris,  1$81 
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under  4  September  (ed.  cit.,  1 16) .  (9)  On  9  September, 
RufinuB  and  Rufimanus,  with  no  further  particulars. 
(10)  On  16  November,  Rufinus,  a  martyr  in  Africa  with 
several  companions  in  martyrdom;  nothing  is  known 
concerning  this  saint.  (11)  Besides  the  saints  al- 
ready given  mention  should  also  be  made  of  a  martyr 
Rufinus  of  Alexandria  whose  name  is  given  under 
22  June  in  the  "Martyrol.  Hieronym."  (ed.  cit.,  81). 

J.  P.  KlBSCH. 

Buflnua  ^ramiius,  better  known  as  Rufinub  or 
Aquileia,  b.  about  345,  probably  at  Concordia  in 
Italy  (Jerome,  Ep.  ii,  2);  d.  in  Sicily  about  410. 
Though  both  his  parents  were  of  the  Qiristian  Faith, 
he  was  not  baptized  till  he  was  about  twenty-five 

vears  old  at  Aqui- 
leia,  where  he  lived 
for  a  short  time  as 
a  monk.  During 
this  period  he  prob- 
ably composed  his 
"  Exposition  of  the 
Creed".  Soon  af- 
ter his  baptism  he 
went  to  Egypt, 
probably  in  the 
company  of  Me- 
lania;  .he  there 
spent  fflx  years 
among  the  her- 
mits, and  from 
them  imbibed  his 
love  of  Origen. 
Afterwards  he  set- 
tled in  Palestine, 
and  lived  in  a 
monastery  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  with  companions  who  dwelled  in  celb 
built  at  his  expense,  for  he  was  a  wealthv  man.  He 
later  paid  a  second  visit  to  E<^pt  which  Lasted  about 
two  years.  His  friendship  with  St.  Jerome,  bejpin  at 
Aquueia  if  not  earlier,  was  broken  bv  the  On^enist 
controversy  in  Palestine  stirred  up  by  St.  Epipha- 
nius  (see  Obiqenism),  but  the  two  were  subse- 
quently reconciled.  In  397  he  returned  to  Italy  in 
the  company  of  Melania.  On  his  arrival  there  he 
composed  a  commentary  on  the  "Benedictions  of  the 
Patnarchs",  and  began  his  labours  as  a  translator  of 
Origen  with  a  Latin  version  of  Pamphilus's  "Apology 
for  Origen"  (see  Pamphilds  of  C^bsakea,  Saint),  to 
which  he  affixed  by  way  of  epilogue  a  short  but  his- 
torically valuable  treatise  "The  Adulteration  of  the 
Works  of  Origen  by  Heretics".  This  was  followed 
by  a  translation  of  Origen's  "De  principiis".  As  the 
original  is  no  longer  extant,  Rufinus's  concept  of  his 
office  as  a  translator,  though  prudent  at  the  time,  is 
aggravating  to  postmty.  Aiming  extensive  falsi- 
fication by  heretics,  he  omitted  and  rectified,  endeav- 
ouring however  to  make  his  rectifications  from  what 
Origen  had  said  elsewhere.  He  also  indiscreetly,  if 
not  with  malicious  intent,  lauded  St.  Jerome's  earlier 
zeal  for  Origen.  This  lea  to  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the 
Origenist  controversy  and  a  final  estrangement  from 
St.  Jerome.  St.  Jerome  attacked  Rufinus,  who  replied 
with  an  "Apology"  in  two  books.  It  was  in  con- 
nexion with  this  controversy  that  he  wrote  his  short 
"Apology  to  Pope  Anastasius".  Rufinus  translated 
other  writings  of^ Origen  besides  those  already  named: 
some  treatises  of  St.  Basil  and  of  Gregory  of  Narian- 
zua,  the  "Recognitions  of  Clement",  the  "Sayings" 
or  "Ring  of  Xystus",  some  diort  tracts  of  Evagrius 
Ponticus,  and  Eusebius's  "Church  History";  to  this 
last  he  added  two  books,  bringing  the  narrative  down 
to  his  own  times.  For  the  question  whether  the 
"Historia  monachorum"  was  an  original  work  or  a 
translation  see  Monabticisii.  II.  Eastern  Monatti- 
dam  B^me  Chalcedm  (A.  D.  451).   The  beet  edition 


of  the  works  of  Rufinus  is  that  of  Vallarsi  (Verona, 
1745) .  It  contains  Fontanini's  "  Vita  Rufini ",  which 
is  still  a  great  authority.  This  edition  has  been  re- 
printed by  Mi^e  in  P.  L.,  XXI.  Unfortunately,  it 
does  not  contain  the  translations,  and  what  is  of  more 
importance,  the  prefaces  to  the  translations:  these 
must  be  sou^t  in  the  works  of  Origen,  St.  Basil  etc. 
The  translation  of  Eusebius's  "Church  History", 
together  with  the  continuation,  has  been  recently 
published  in  the  Berlin  edition  of  the  Greek  Christian 
writers  of  the  first  three  centuries.  The  most  im- 
portant of  Rufinus's  writings,  including  the  aforesaid 
prefaces,  have  been  translated  in  the  third  volume  of 
Wace  and  Schaff's  "  Nicene  and  Post-Nioene  Fathers". 

For  further  information  concerning  Rufinus  and  his  writingB 
consult  the  PrcUgomma  to  the  above-mentioned  translations. 
See  also  Frehantlb  in  Diet.  Chritt.  Biog.,  s.  T.  Rvfiiuu  (3).  For 
the  Oriceniat  controversy  see  Duchbsnb.  Hiat.  ancienne  de 
VttliM.m,  ii;  Thicbrt,  Saint  Jerome,  I  (Paris,  1867).  1.  VII. 
For  Rufinus  as  a  translator  of  Origen  see  AuirTAOB  Robinson's 
edition  of  the  Phtiacalia  (Cambridge,  1893),  pp.  sxxi-xxxix; 
this  writer  says:  "  His  [Rufinus's)  translation  is  m  fact  what  we 
should  now  call  a  paraphrase.  He  gives  as  a  rule  sense;  and  for 
the  most  part  it  is  Origen's  sense,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  general 
thought  rather  than  to  the  individual  sentence.". 

F.  J.  Baccbi». 

Rufua,  Saints'. — ^The  present  Roman  Martyrology 
records  ten  saints  of  this  name.  Historical  mention 
is  made  of  the  following:  (1)  On  19  April,  a  group  of 
martyrs  in  Melitene  in  Armenia,  one  of  whom  bears 
the  name  of  Rufus.  These  martyrs  are  mentioned  al- 
ready in  the  "  Martyrologium  Hieronymianum"  (ed. 
De  Rossi-Duchesne,  46).  (2)  On  1  August,  Rufus, 
with  several  companions  who,  according  to  the  most 
reliable  manuscnpts  of  the  "Martyrol.  Hieronym." 
died  at  Tomi,  the  place  being  afterwards  by  mistake 
changed  to  Philadelphia  (cf.  Quentin,  "Les  martyr- 
ologes  historiques",  337).  (3)  On  27  August,  two 
martyrs  named  Rufus  at  Capua — one,  whose  name 
also  appears  as  Rufinus  in  the  Martyrol.  Hieronym." 
(ed.  cit..  111).  The  other  is  said  to  have  suffered  with 
a  companion,  Carponius,  in  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion (ci.  "Bibliothecahagiographicalatina",  II,  1070; 
AcU  SS.,  VI  August,  18-19).  (4)  On  25  September, 
several  martyrs  at  Damascus,  among  them  one  named 
Rufus.  (5) -On  7  November,  a  St.  Rufus,  who  u  said 
to  have  been  Bishop  of  Mctz;  iiis  history,  however,  is 
legendary.  His  name  was  inserted  at  a  later  date  in 
an  old  manuscript  of  the  "Martyrol.  Hieronym."  (ed. 
cit.,  140).  In  the  ninth  century  his  relics  were  trans- 
ferred to  Gau-Odemheim  in  Hesse,  Diocese  of  Mainz. 
(6)  On  12  November,  Rufus,  a  supposed  Bishop  of 
Avignon,  who  is  perhaps  identical  with  Rufus,  the 
disciple  of  Paul  (21  November).  Legend,  without  any 
historical  proof,  has  made  him  the  first  Bishop  <m 
Avignon  [cf.  Duchesne,  "Pastes  ^piscopaux  de 
i'ancienne  Gaule",  I.  258;  Duprat  in  "M&moires  de 
1* Academic  de  Vaucluse"  (1889),  373  sqq.;  (1890), 
1  sqq.,  105  sqq.].  (7)  On  21  November,  Rufus  the 
disciple  of  the  Apostles,  who  lived  at  Rome  and  to 
whom  St.  Paul  sent  a  greeting,  as  well  as  he  4id  also 
to  the  motherof  Rufus  (Rom.,  xvi,  13).  St.  Marksavs 
in  his  Gospel  (xv,  21)  that  Simon  of  Cyrene  was  the 
father  of  Rufus,  and  as  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  for 
the  Roman  Christians,  this  Rufus  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  one  to  whom  Paul  sent  a  salutation  [cf .  Comely, 
"Commentar.  in  Epist.  ad  Romanos"  (Paris,  1896), 
778  sq.j.  (8)  On  28  November,  a  Roman  martyr 
Rufus,  probably  identical  with  the  Rufinianus  who  was 
buried  in  the  Catacomb  of  Generosa  on  the  Via 
Portuensis,  and  who  u  introduced  in  the  legendary 
Acts  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Chrysogonus  (cf .  Allard, 
"Histoire  des  pers^utions",  IV,  371  sq.).  (9)  On  18 
December,  the  holy  martyrs  Rufus  and  Zosimus,  who 
were  taken  to  Rome  with  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch  and 
were  put  to  death  there  for  their  unwavering  confession 
of  Clvistianity  during  the  persecution  of  Irajan.  St. 
Polycarp  speaJcs  of  them  m  his  letter  to  the  Fhilqi- 
piaos  (c.  ix).  J.  P.  KuaCH. 
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Rulnart,  Thosbbt  (TbAodobb),  church  historian 
and  theologian,  b.  at  Reims  10  June,  1657;  d.  at 
the  Abbey  of  UautvillerB  near  Rehns.  27  September, 
1709.  After  completing  his  classical  studies  he  en- 
tered (2  October,  1674)  the  Msurist  Congr^ation 
of  the  Benedictine  Order  at  the  Abbey  of  Saint- 
Remy  at  Reims  which,  in  that  era,  produced  in 
France  a  brilliant  company  of  distingtushed  scholars. 
His  seriousness,  deep  piety,  and  fine  intellectual 
gifts  soon  made  him  known  throughout  bis  order,  and 
M abillon  requested  the  superiora  to  give  him  Ruinart 
as  a  fellow-worker.  Thus  in  1682  he  came  to  the 
Abbey  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pr^,  near  Paris,  where 
Mabillon  was  staying  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
this  great  investigator,  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  church  historians  and  critics  of  his  time. 

The  first  large,  important  work  that  Thierry 
Ruinart  imdertook  was  the  publication  of  the  Acts 
of  the  martyrs  that  be  regarded  as  genuine:  "Acta 
primorum  martyrum  sincera-  et  eclecta"  (many 
editions;  first  ed.  Paris,  1689;  last  ed.,  Ratisbon, 
1S59).  Taken  as  a  whole  the  collection  is  not  sur- 
passed even  to-day,  though  individual  documents 
are  not  regarded  as  genuine  by  the  keener  criticism 
of  modem  times.  In  the  introduction  he  ably  dis- 
cussed the  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  in^yrs, 
the  Christian  persecutions,  and  in  doingthis  refuted 
the  opinion  propounded  by  Dodwell  ("De  paucitate 
martyrum",  Oxford,  1684),  that  there  were  only 
a  small  number  of  martyrs  in.  the  early  Qiurch. 
A  supplement  to  his  work  was  published  by  Le  Blant 
("Les  actes  des  martyrs",  Paris,  1883,  in  "M^oires 
de  rinstitut  de  France",  XXX).  After  the  "Acta" 
he  published  the  "Historia  persecutionis  Van- 
dalics"  of  Victor  of  Vita,  to  which  he  added  an  ex- 
haustive discussion  of  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics 
in  Africa  at  the  hands  of  the  Vandals  (Paris,  1694; 
Venice,  1732). 

After  this  he  edited  the  works  of  St.  Gregory  of  Tours 
(S.  Gregorii  Florentii  episcopi  Turon.  opera  omnia) 
and  the  chronicle  of  Fredegar  (Paris,  1699),  with  a 
comprehensive  introdaction  and  a  large  numbw  of 
notes.  With  Mabillon  he  published  volumes  VIII 
and  IX  of  the  "Acta  Sanctorum  ord.  S.  Benedict!" 
(Paris.  1700-01).  In  this  same  period  he  prepared 
his  "Apologie  de  la  mission  de  Saint-Maur  (Paris, 
1702)  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Order  in  France.  He  published  the  treatise 
"Ecclesia  Parisiensis  vindicata"  (Paris,  1706),  in 
defence  of  Mabillon's  work,  "De  re  diplomatica", 
which  had  been  attacked  by  Bartholomew  Clennon. 
Mabillon  had  begun,  but  had  not  been  able  to  com- 
plete, »  new  edition  of  the  "De  re  diplomatica": 
this  edition  was  now  issued  by  Ruinart,  who  published 
in  connexion  with  it  an  "Abr6g6  de  la  vie  de  J. 
Mabillon"  (Paris,  1709).  At  the  same  time  he  had 
undertaken  the  continuation  of  the  "Annales  ord.  S. 
Benedicti"  and  carried  it  further  by  nearly  complet- 
ing the  fifth  volume. 

While  oa^  a  journey  made  during  the  year  1709, 
which  he  ludertook  to  gather  further  material  for 
this  work,  he  was  taken  ill  and  died.  The  fifth 
volume,  just  mentioned,  was  edited  (Paris,  1713)  by 
Massuet  after  Ruinart's  death.  Several  manu- 
scripts left  by  Mabillon  and  Ruinart  were  edited 
by  Thuillier  ("Ouvrages  poethumes  de  Mabillon  et 
Ruinart",  three  volumes;  Paris,  1724).  Among  these 
were  three  treatises  by  Ruinart:  "Iter  literanum  in 
Alsatiam  et  Lotharingiam";  "De  pallio  archiepis- 
coi»U";  "Vita  S.  Uibani,  pp.  II".  The  letters  of 
the  distinguished  scholar  were  edited  by  Valdry, 
"Correspondance  in^te  de  Mabillon  et  de  Mont- 
faucon"  (three  volumes,  Paris,  1846),  by  Jadart 
in  his  biography  of  Ruinart  (see  below),  and 
by  Gigas,  "Lettres  des  Bdnddictins  de  Saint- 
Maur,  1652-1741"  (threiB  volumes,  CcqaenhagiBa, 
188^3).  6— . 


MASSCrr,  Bioe.  dt  RuiyiaH  in  Annala  ord.  S.  Bemdicii,  V 
Q>uu,  1713);  Jadast,  Dom  TK  Ruinart  (Paria,  1886) «  Bboouk 
MabiUon  M  la  toeUU  de  Saint-Germoin-det-Prtt  (2  voU.,  Paris. 
1888);  HuBTBH,  Nommdator,  IV  (3rd  ed.,  Innsbruck,  1010), 
821*— A. 

J.  P.  KiBSCH. 

Bull  de  Alare6n  7  Mendosa,  Juande,  Spanish 
dramatic  poet,  b.  at  Mexico  City,  about  1580;  d.  at 
Madrid,  4  August,  1639.  He  received  his  elementary 
education  in  Mexico  and  finished  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Salamanca,  obtaining  the  degieee  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  In  1606,  he  removed  to  Seville 
with  the  object  of  practising  his  profession,  and  re- 
mained in  that  city  for  three  years.  While  there  his 
friends  and  associates  were  the  men  of  letters  of  the 
city,  among  them  the  illustrious  Miguel  Cervantes 
Saavedra,  with  whom  he  formed  a  cfose  friendship. 
The  years  between  1609  and  1611  he  passed  in  his 
native  country.  Returning  to  Spain,  he  settled  in 
Madrid.  A  few  years  before  PhiUp  II  had  trans- 
ferred his  court  to  that  city,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Alarc6n's  dreams  of  a  prominent  position  at  the  bar 
were  shattered,  for  he  saw  that  only  through  intrigue 
and  adulation  could  he  hope  for  preferment.  Taia 
being  distasteful  to  a  man  of  his  temperament,  he 
turned  to  writing  for  the  stage,  attracted  by  the  suo- 
oess  of  Lope  de  V^a,  Gabriel  Telles  (Tirso  de  Molina), 
and  others  of  that  period,  which  was  so  rich  in  literary 
masters.  He  was  successful  almost  from  the  start. 
Unfortunately,  he  gained  as  weU  the  envy  and  enmity 
of  some  of  the  poeto  of  the  time,  among  wem  Lope  de 
Vega,  Gongora,  and  Montalvto,  who  Umpooned  him 
mercilesslv.  After  his  death  he  was  gradually  forgot- 
ten, save  by  plagiarists,  who  could  safely  pilfer  from 
his  unread  works.  Posterity,  however,  has  given  him 
his  due,  and  he  is  considered  the  first  great  literary 
product  of  the  New  World  and  perhaps  even  to  this 
day,  one  of  the  greatest.  He  is  admittedly  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  Spanish  dramatists,  being  surpassed, 
if  atall,  onlybyLopedeV^andCalder6n.  Alarc6n 
was  the  author  of  many  plays,  all  of  them  master- 
pieces. Among  the  best  known  are:  "Truth  Sus- 
pected", which  drew  forth  the  highest  praise  from 
ComeiUe,  who  used  it  as  a  basis  for  his  "  Le  Menteur  " ; 
"Walls  have  Ears"  was  meant  to  ridicule  the  habits 
of  gossip  and  slander;  "The  Weaver  of  Segovia",  a 
drama  of  intrigue  and  passion,  in  two  parts,  the  met 
of  which  has  been  attributed  to  another  author,  being 
BO  much  inferior  to  the  second.  In  general  his  plays 
are  distinguished  by  their  ingenious  plots,  moral  tone, 
vigorous  and  pure  style,  and  purity  of  versification. 

Babtzenbubch,  Comeduu  de  J.  Ruiz  de  Alarcdn  y  Uendoea 
(1852);.  Ahtonio,  BiblioUteea  hitpana  nma  (Madrid.  1783-88); 
Latoub,  Bepaone,  tradition,  mows  et  liMraturt  (1869);  QuBRBB 
T  Obbb,  D.  J.  R.  de  Alaretn  y  iteadota  (Madnd,  1871). 

Vbntuba  Fttemtes. 

BuIb  de  Montoya,  Antonio,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished pioneers  of  the  original  Jesuit  mission  in 
Paraguay,  and  a  remarkable  linguist;  b.  at  Lima, 
Peru,  on  13  June.  1585;  d.  there  11  April,  1652. 
After  a  youth  full  of  wud  and  daring  pranks  and 
adventures  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  on  1 
November,  1606.  In  the  same  year  he  accompanied 
Father  Diego  Torres,  the  first  provincial  of  Paraguay, 
to  this  mission,  where  he  laboured  for  thirty  years  as 
one  of  its  most  capable  and  successful  apostles. 
Father  Ruiz  de  Montoya  was  one  of  the  true  type  of 
great  Spanish  missionaries  of  that  era^  who,  as  if 
made  of  cast-iron,  united  a  burning  zeal  for  souls  with 
an  incredible  fewness  of  wants  and  great  power  of 
work.  In  co-operation  with  Fathers  Cataldino  and 
Mazeta  he  founded  the  Reductions  of  Guayra,  brought 
a  number  of  wild  tribes  into  the  Church,  and  is  said 
to  have  baptized  personally  100,000  Indians.  As 
head  of  the  missions  he  had  charge  from  1620  of  the 
"reductions"  on  the  upper  and  middle  course  of  the 
Parafia,  on  the  Unwiay^  and  the  Tapie,  and  added 
tiiirteen  furtlier  "reductions"  to  the  twenty-eiz  air 
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ready  existing.  When  the  missionB  of  Guayra  wete 
endangered  bv  the  incursions  of  marauders  from  Brazil 
in  search  of  slaves^  Father  Mazeta  and  he  resolved  to 
transport  the  Chnstian  Indians,  about  15,000  in  num- 
ber, to  the  Reductions  in  Paraguay,  partly  by  water 
witn  the  the  aid  of  sevrai  hundred  rafts  and  numberless 
canoes,  and  partly  by  land  through  the  maces  of  the 
primevid  forest.  The  plan  was  successfully  carried  out 
m  1631  after  the  sufTenng  of  incredible  hardships  and 
dangers.  "This  expedition  ",aay8  the  Protestant  von 
Ihenng.  "is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  undertak- 
mgsoftniskind known  in  history"  [GtobuB,LX(1891), 
1791.  In  1637  Montoya  on  behalf  of  the  governor,  of 
the  Bishop  of  Paraguay,  and  of  the  heads  of  the  orders 
laid  a  complaint  before  FhiUp  IV  as  to  the  Brazilian 
poUcy  of  sending  marauding  expeditions  into  the 
neif^ibouring  regions.  He  obtained  from  the  king 
important  exemptions,  privities,  and  measures  of 

Protection  for  the  Reductions  (see  RsDncnoNB  of 
asaqxtat).    Soon  i^ter  his  return  to  America  Mon- 
toya died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

He  was  a  fine  scholar  in  the  beautiful  but  difficult 
language  of  the  Guaranf  Indians,  and  has  left  works 
upon  it  '«Aich  were  scarcely  exceeded  later.  These 
standard  works  are:  "Tesoro  de  la  lengua  guaranl" 
(Madrid,  1639),  a  quarto  of  407  pages;  "Arte  y 
vocabulario  de  la  lengua  guaranf"  (Madrid,  1640),  a 
quarto  of  234  pages; "  Catecismo  de  la  lengua  guaranr' 
(Madrid,  1648),  a  quarto  of  336  pages.  Mulhall 
calls  Ruiz  de'  Montoya's  grammar  and  vocabulary 
"a  lasting  memorial  of  his  industry  and  learning  . 
The  German  linguist  Von  der  Gabelentz  regarded 
them  as  the  very  best  sources  for  the  study  of  the 
Guarani  language,  while  Hervas  declares  that  the 
clearness  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  rules  to 
which  Montoya  traced  back  the  complicated  structure 
and  pronunciation  of  Guaranf  are  most  extraordinary. 
All  tnree  worlra  were  repeatedly  republished  and  re- 
vised. In  1876  Jtdius  Platzmann,  the  distinguished 
German  scholar  in  native  American  languages,  issued 
at  Leipzig  an  exact  reprint  of  the  first  Madrid  edition 
of  this  woiic  "unique  among  the  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries of  the  American  languages".  A  Latin 
version  was  edited  by  the  German  scholar  Christ. 
Friedr.  Seybold  at  Stuttgart  in  1890-91.  A  collected 
edition  of  all  Montoya's  works  wm  publihbed  at 
Vienna  under  the  supervision  of  the  Vioomte  de  Porto 
Seguro  in  1876.  Of  much  importance  as  one  fA  the 
oldest  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  Reductions  of 
Paraguay  is  Montoya's  work,  "Conquista  espiritual 
hecha  por  loe  religiosoe  de  la  C.  de  J.  en  las  provincias 
del  Paraguay,  ParanA,  Uruguay  y  Tape"  (Madrid, 
1639),  in  quarto;  a  new  edition  was  issued  at  Bilbao 
in  1892.  In  addition  to  the  worin  abeady  mentioned 
Montoya  wrote  a  numbtf  of  ascetic  treatises.  Letters 
and  various  literary  remains  of  Ruiz  de  Montoya  are 
to  be  found  in  the  "Memorial  histor.  espafk>l",  XVI 
(Madrid,  1862),  67  sqq.;  in  "Litterte  annus  provinc. 
Paraguaris"  (Antwerp,  1600).  and  in  the  "Memorial 
sobre  Umites  de  la  Repiibl.  Argentina  con  el  Para- 
guay" (Buenos  Aires,  1867),  I,  appendix;  II,  216- 
252;  cf.  Backer-Sommervogel,  "Bibl.  de  la  C.  de 
J&us",  VI,  1675sqq. 

Dahluavn,  Die  Sprachmhindt  und  die  Mi—ionen  (Freiburg, 
1891),  84  aqq.:  Conquieta  apiritual  (Bilbao),  Priloeo;  Sav- 
DAMAimo,  Lm  aiUittuoe  Jeeuibu  del  Peril  (liimk,  1882),  61  aqq.; 
XAaotn,  Vida  de  P.  AiU.  Ruit  de  Montoya  (Suuoan.  1862); 
DX  Andkaoe,  Varonn  iluetret  (Madrid,  1666);  rLATXiuNN, 
Verxeiehnite  einer  AuttixM  amerikan.  OramnuUiken,  WDrUr- 
badur,  etc  (Leipiis,  1876),  a.  vr.  OoabanI  and  Ru»;  Mvv- 
■ALL,  Between  the  itinasm  and  Andee  (London,  1881),  248  aqq.; 
JInuto  Peruana,  IV,  IIS. 

Anthont  Huondbb. 

Bull  de  Montoya,  Dieoo,  theologian,  b.  at  Seville, 
1562;  d.  there  15  March,  1632.  He  entered  the 
Society  of  Jeeus  in  1572  and  was  professed  22  July, 
1592.  He  taught  philosophy  in  Granada,  moral  theol- 
ogy for  one  year  in  Baeca,  and  theotogy  for  about 


twenty  years  in  Cordova  and  Seville.  Far  a  time  he 
was  rector  of  the  Coll^  of  Cordova,  and  represented 
his  province,  Andalusia,  at  the  Sixth  General  Cm- 
greg^on.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to 
writing.  His  distinguishing  characteristics  seem  to 
have  been  humility,  a  retiring  disposition,  and  integ- 
rity. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Duke  w 
Lcnna  promised  to  obtain  permission  from  Paul  V  to 
publish  nis  manuscripta  "  De  Auxiliis  ",  if  he  furthered 
nis  plans,  he  declined  to  advise  the  citizens  of  Seville 
to  pay  a  certain  tribute.  Fray  Miguel  de  Saa  Jo86 
considers  him  a  most  finished  theologian;  Merlin  a 
wise,  subtle,  prudent  student  and  faithful  mterpreter 
of  the  Fathers,  and  Kleutgen  and  Men6nde>-Pe^yo 
think  that  he  combined  positive  historic  theology 
with  scholastic,  in  a  manner  not  achieved  by  any  of  the 
theolonans  who  preceded  him.  His  pubhshea  works 
are:  "Doctrina  Christiana",  written  oy  command  of 
the  Bishop  of  Cordovik  published  anonymously  and 
several  times  reprinted;  "Commentaria  ac  dii^utctp 
tiones  in  primam  partem  D.  Thoms" — (a)  "De 
Trinitate"  (Lyons,  1625),  his  principal  treatise  and 
one  of  the  best  on  this  subject;  (b)  '^De  pnedestinar 
tione  ac  reprobatione  hominum  et  angelorum"  (Lyons, 
1628);  (c)  "De  scientia,  ideis,  vehtate  ao  vita  Dei" 
(Paris,  1629);  (d)  "De  volunUte  Dei  et  propriia 
actibus  ejus"  (Lyons,  1630);  (e)  "De  providentia*' 
(Lyons,  1631);  (f)  "De  nominAus  Dei''.  These  are 
rare  and  much  sought  editions.  In  manuscript  pre- 
served in  various  libruies: "  De  auxiliis",  two  volumee 
classified  as  very  good  by  Father  Vitelleschi;  "De 
angelis";  "Commentarii  m  materiam  de  peccatis"; 
"Cbntroversis  et  qusstiones  theolodcs";  De  bene- 
ficiis  parochialibus  conferendis";  "De  eluninandis  e 
rapubUca  oomoediis  vulgaribus";  "De  statu  einrum, 
qui  petunt  dimissionem  in  Societate  Jesu";  "De 
causis  dimittendi  a  Societate  Jesu". 

MoAoi  Di  OlLvn,  Carte  .  .  .  M6r«  ta  muerte  y  tirtudn  <U 
Padr*  Uontota.  Uriarte  aaya  thia  waa  ^aned  in  Seville  in  1832 
and  waa  written  by  Father  Felioiano  de  Flausro  (Catalocaa  . . . 
No.  3797).  Ahobadb,  Yannte  titutra,  VU  (BSbao.  1891),  182; 
MicaABL  A  S.  JoaEPB,  BMiogr.  Crit.  earn  et  pn/.>  IV  (Madrid, 
1742),  85;  NiooiXa  AxTomo,  BOlicduea  Hiepana  Noia,  I 
(Matriti,  1793).  311:  SoTwn.,  JNUM.  amp.  MeM.  (Roma,  1670, 
1774);  HuBTsa,  ivoawnelodir,  I  (Innabraok.  1892),  no.  265: 
SoioiEBVoaCL,  BttUotUtw,  VII  (1«M),  eol.  323;  Memorial  dd 
Categio  de  Cirdoba,  I,  eap.  viii,  p.  n.  ii;  GoiUBBMT,  Mtnalogei 
BepagnOf  I,  433. 

AmoNio  Ptamt  Gotxha. 
Biito,  BxuoiouB.   See  Rxuoious  Lira. 
Bule  of  faith.   See  FArra. 

BumanU,  a  kingdom  in  the  Balkan  Feninnila, 
situated  between  the  Black  Sea.  the  Danube,  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  and  the  Pruth. 

I.  HiSTORT. — The  modem  Rumanians  are  generally 
r^^uded  as  the  descendants  of  the  Dacians,  a  branch 
of  the  ancient  Thracians;  they  dwelt  north  of  the 
Danube  in  the  territory  now  known  as  Transylvania, 
and  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christiaii  era  a 
comparatively  well-organized  state.  Under  the  rule 
of  able  princes  (e.  g.  Decebalus)  th^  frequent^ 
threatened  the  Roman  civilization  between  tlie 
Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Danube.  Trajan  first  suooeeded 
after  several  camntigns  (102-06)  in  bringing  the 
country  under  the  Roman  dominion:  the  new  Itoman 
province  received  the  name  of  Dacia,  and  embraced 
the  modem  Transylvania,  Banat,  and  Rumania.  To 
replace  the  Dacians,  a  portion  of  whom  had  emigrated 
northwards,  Trajan  introduced  colonists  into  the  land 
from  every  part  of  the  Roman  Eknpire,  especially 
from  the  neighbouring  Illyrian  provinces;  these  settlers 
soon  converted  the  Dacian  toritories  wasted  by  the 
wars  into  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Roman  provmees, 
which  was  shortly  known  as  "Diacia  felix'*.  From 
the  fusion  of  the  remaining  Thracians  and  the  Roman 
colonists,  who  possessed  a  higher  culture,  issued  in 
the  course  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  the  Daoo- 
Rumanian  people.  As  eariy  as  the  second  oentuiy 
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b^an  the  assaults  of  the  Gennanio  tribes  on  the 
Soman  Empire.  After  several  unsuooessful  attempts, 
{he  Goths  occupied  the  Dacian  province  in  the  third 
century,  and  in  371  Emperor  Aurelian  formally  ceded 
the  territory  to  them.  In  the  fourth  century  the 
Goths  were  followed  by  the  Huns,  ^o  in  sunilar 
fashion  brought  the  Romans  and  Goths  into  subjec- 
tion after  several  campaigns.  In  the  fifth  century 
came  the  Gepids,  and  in  the  sixth  the  Avars,  who 
occupied  Dacia  for  two  centuries.  Under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Avars  the  Slavs  made  their  appearance, 
settling  peacefully  amonp  the  inhabitants;  they  have 
left  many  traces  of  their  presence  in  the  names  of 
places  and  rivers.  Gradually,  however,  they  were 
abMorbed  imd  Romanised,  so  that  the  Latin  character 
of  the  language  was  preserved.  The  influence  <ii  the 
Slavs  was  greater  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
where  they  overwhelmed  the  Thraoo-Roman  popula- 
tion by  weight  of  numbers,  and  denationalizea  the 
Finnic  Bulgars  who  settled  in  the  country  in  the 
seventh  century.  In  this  way  the  Romanic  popula- 
tion of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  was  divided  by  the  Slavs 
into  two  sections;  the  one  withdrew  northwards  to 
the  CariMtthiaD^  where  people  of  kindred  race  had 
settled,  while  the  other  moved  southwards  to  the 
viJleys  of  the  Pindus  and  the  Balkan  Mountains, 
where  their  descendants  (the  modem  Aromuni  or 
Macedo-Vlaehs)  still  maintain  themselves.  In  the 
history  of  the  Southern  Rumanians  the  erection  of 
the  Rumano-Bulgar  Empire  by  the  brothers,  Peter, 
Jonita,  and  Asen  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  is 
-especially  noteworthy;  this  empire  became  disin- 
tegrated in  Uie  middle  of  the  tlurteenth  century  on 
the  extinction  of  the  Asen  dynasty  (see  BuiiOaria). 
The  Bul^  dominion  over  ancient  D^ia  exercised  a 
decisive  mfluence  on  the  ecclesiastical  development  of 
the  countipr.  Christianity  had  been  introduced — 
especially  mto  the  modem  Dobrudja,  where  there 
was  a  strong  ^ptrrison— by  Roman  colonists  and 
soldiers,  the  Latm  form  and  liturgy  being[  employed. 
In  Tomi  (now  Constanta)  existed  an  episcopal  see, 
nine  occupants  of  which  between  the  fourth  and  sixth 
centuries  are  known.  During  the  dominion  of  the 
Bulgars  the  ancestors  of  the  Itumanians  with  their 
lords  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Greek  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  and  were  thus  drawn  into 
the  Greek  Schism.  Con8e<)uently,  even  to-day  the 
vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rumania  belong 
to  the  CMhcidox  Church  (see  below).  The  immip«- 
tion  of  the  Bulgara  was  followed  by  the  campaigns 
of  the  Maf^ars,  who  however  made  no  permanent 
settlement  in  the  land,  choosing  for  settlement  the 
plaia  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss.  At  the 
oeginning  of  the  tenth  century  the  coimtry  was  sub- 
fectai  to  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Peshenegs,  and 
m  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to  those  of  the  Cumans. 
Diudng  the  migrations  and  invasions  of  various  tribes, 
the  population  of  the  country  was  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  Slav  and  other  elements,  and  only  in  the 
wooded  hills  of  Northwestern  Moldavia  and  Tran- 
sylvania did  the  original  Daco-Rumanian  population 
remain  pure  and  unmixed.  After  peace  had  been 
restored,  the  people  descended  from  these  remote 
retreats,  and  united  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains 
to  form  the  Rumanian  people. 

During  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  small  prin- 
dpalities  called  Banats  were  formed  in  the  territory  of 
ancient  Dacia;  those  which  extended  from  Trans- 
svlvania  northwards  and  westwards  to  the  valley  of 
the  ThdsB  came  gradually  under  the  sway  of  the 
Maryan,  while  those  extending  eastwards  and  south- 
waras  from  the  Carpathians  maintained  their  inde- 
t>endence.  From  the  latter  originated  the  principali- 
ties of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  By  uniting  the 
smaller  districts  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Olt,  Voi- 
vode  Bassarab  (d.  1340)  founded  toward  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  oentuiy  uie  Grand  Banat,  lattle  Wal- 
Xni.— 16 


lachia,  and  successful  wars  a^auist  Charles  I,  King  of 
Hungary,  and  Robert  of  Anjou  enabled  him  to  pre- 
serve his  independence  and  to  extend  his  authority  to 
the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea.  A  little  later  (about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  oentuiy)  Bogdan.  Voi- 
vode  of  Maramaros  in  Transylvania,  ymo  rebelled 
against  the  suzerainty  of  Hungaiy  in  1360,  founded 
the  Principality  of  Moldavia  by  overrunning  the  Car- 
pathians and  reducing  imder  his  sway  the  hiUy  coun- 
try alons  the  River  Moldau.  Both  these  Rumanian 
prmcipanties  had  to  contend  with  great  difficultiea 
from  their  foundation:  on  the  one  hand  ihar  ind»- 

Sendenoe  was  threatened  by  the  neighbouring  king- 
oms  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  ^hile  on  the  other  do* 
mestic  quarrels  and  a  want  of  unity  between  the  Ida- 
dred  principalities  lessened  tlidr  strength.  But  their 
most  dangerous  enemy  was  the  Turk,  who  extended  his 
conquests  into  the  Balkan  Peninsula  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  wan  at^inst  the  Turks 
and  vun  efforts  to  shake  off  the  Turush  yoke,  almost 
the  whole  activity  of  the  two  principahties  was  ex- 
hausted for  several  centuries.  By  thdr  unflinching 
defence  of  thdr  religion,  the  ancestoTS  of  the  present 
Rumanians  protected  the  culture  and  civilisation  of 
the  Christian  West  from  the  onslaught  of  Islam,  and 
thus  played  a  r61e  in  universal  history.  Several  of  the 
princes  who  reigned  during  tlus  heroic  period  of  Ru- 
manian history  are  especially  conspicuous:  Miroea 
the  Old  or  the  Great_(138&-1418)  and  Radul  the 
Great  (1496-1508)  in  Wallachia,  and  Alexander  the 
Good  (1400-33)  and  Stephen  the  Great  (1457-1604) 
in  Moldavia.  Mircea  organised  his  dominions  and 
extended  his  frontiers  to  t£e  Black  Sea  by  sdzing  Do- 
brudja and  the  town  of  Pilistiia  from  the  Bulgars  in 
1391.  To  rapel  the  onsets  of  the  Tuiks,  he  formed 
with  King  ragismund  ci  Hungary  (afterward  em- 
peror) an  offenfflve  and  defensive  alliance,  in  aceord- 
ance  trith  which  he  participated  in  the  ill-fated  battle 
near  Nicopolis  in  1396.  In  1402  he  had  to  recognise 
the  suseramty  of  Turkey,  to  vacate  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  and  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  in  rotum  for 
which  the  Porte  guaranteed  the  free  election  of  the 
Wallaohian  princes  and  the  independent  intemal  ad- 
ministration of  thdr  territory.  The  imme<Uate  fol- 
lowers of  Mircea  were  weak  princes,  and  di^Mites  con- 
cerning the  succession  postponed  the  casting  off  of  the 
Turkish  yoke.  Radul  the  Great,  son  and  successor  of 
the  ex-monk  Vlad  I  who  had  been  appointed  prince  by 
the  Turks  (1481),  sought  by  reforms  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  in  eccleeuastical  matters  to  mitigate  the 
general  distress  and  to  secure  greater  independence 
from  Turicey. 

For  Moldavia  the  long  rdm  of  Alexander  the 
Good  (1401-32)  was  a  time  m  prosperity:  he  or- 
ganised the  finances,  the  administration,  and  the 
army,  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  after  Bysantine  models, 
and  increased  the  culture  of  the  people  by  founding 
schools  and  monasteries.  Alexander  nad  on  three  oo- 
cafflons  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  King  of  Po- 
land ;  his  sons  had  likewise  to  recognize  the  suzerainty 
of  Poland,  and  his  natural  son,  Peter  (1456-57),  had  in 
addition  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Turks.  After  a  period 
of  almost  uninterrapted  wars  for  the  princely  dignity, 
Stephen  the  Great  (1457-1504),  a  grandson  of  Alex- 
ander, inaugurated  a  period  of  peace  and  splendour 
for  Moldavia.  Thanks  to  his  valiant  and  well-organ- 
ized army,  he  succeeded  not  only  in  keeping  his  coun- 
try independent  of  the  Turks  and  Poland  for  nearly 
half  a  centuiy,  but  also  increased  his  territory  by  sul>- 
duine  a  portion  of  Bessarabia,  organized  the  Church, 
founded  a  new  bishopric,  and  built  several  new 
churches  and  monasteries.  Under  lum  Moldavia 
reached  its  greatest  power  and  extent.  His  son  Bog- 
dan  III  (1504-17),  in  view  of  the  superior  forces  of  the 
Turics.  had  to  engaee  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  in  re- 
turn tor  wbiob  Moldavia  was  Gike  Wallachia)  al- 
lowed the  maintenance  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  free 
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election  of  its  princes,  and  independent  domestic 
administration.  In  spite  of  these  treaties,  a  period 
of  bondage  began  for  both  lands  after  the  battle  of 
Mohto,  which  had  brought  Turkey  to  the  height  of 
its  power.  The  Turks  created  a  militarv  zone  along 
the  Danube  and  the  Dniester,  establiaaed  Tuikish 
garrisons  in  important  places,  and  compelled  the 
princes  to  do  personal  homage  to  the  sultan  in  Con- 
stantinople every  three  years,  to  bring  (in  addition  to 
the  tribute)  presents  in  token  of  their  submission,  to 
perform  military  service,  to  maintain  a  troop  of  jani- 
sariee  in  thar  retinue,  and  to  give  relatives  as  hos- 
tages for  thdr  fidelity.  The  sultans  finally  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  right  of  apjmintin^  and  removing  at 
will  the  vaivodes  <n  both  prinoipahties;  the  princes 
thus  became  mere  blind  tools  of  the  Porte,  were  for  the 
most  part  engaged  in  harrying  each  other,  and  in  very 
many  instances  fell  by  the  hands  of  assassins.  Tur- 
key abused  its  power  to  appoint  new  princes  at  short 
intervals;  as  the  princes  had  usually  to  purchase  the 
recognition  of  the  Porte  with  large  sums  of  money, 
they  exacted  from  their  subjects  twice  or  three  times 
the  amounts  thus  paid.  The  chief  portions  of  these 
extortions  were  wrung  from  the  peasants,  who  were  re- 
duced by  the  large  landowners  and  the  nobles  (the 
boyara)  to  the  condition  of  serfs.  The  nobles  also  be- 
came demoralized,  and  wasted  their  strength  in 
schenung  to  obtain  the  vatvodeship.  Both  principali- 
ties, however,  occasionally  enjoyed  a  bri^f^perioid  of 
prosperity.  Thus,  Michael  the  Brave  of  Wallachia 
(15^1601)  succeeded  in  casting  off  the  Turkish 
yoke,  defeating  an  army  twenty  times  as  numerous  as 
his  own  in  1595.  In  1599  he  occupied  Translyvania 
and  is  1600  Moldavia,  and  thus  formed  an  united 
Rumanian  Kingdom  which,  however,  again  collapsed 
on  his  assassination  in  1601.  The  reign  of  Mattnias 
Bassarab  (1632-54)  was  also  beneficient  for  Wallachia; 
he  protected  his  boundaries  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Turks  on  the  Danube,  restrained  the  previously  inor- 
dinate influence  of  the  Gredcs,  founded  in  1652  the 
first  Rumanian  printing  establiuiment,  and  had  a  code 
of  laws  compilra  after  Greek  and  Slav  models.  His 
example  was  imitated  by  Vaali  Lupu,  Vaivode  of 
Moldavia  (1632-53),  who  in  addition  endeavoured  by 
the  foundation  of  schools  and  charitable  institutions 
to  promote  the  culture  of  the  land.  Thus,  despite  the 
oppresave  political  conditions  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  became  possible  the  existence 
of  a  flourishing  ecclemastical  hterature  and  spiritual 
lyricaJ  poetry,  which  kept  alive  the  national  con- 
sciousness of  the  people.  At  thii  period  were  laid 
the  enduring  foundations  of  Rumanian  culture.  Of 
great  importance  also  was  the  circumstance  that 
the  Old  Slavonic  lan^age  then  began  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  Rumaman  both  in  pubUc  life  and  in 
the  Church. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Turkish 

Sower  was  broken  by  the  victories  of  Austria,  the  in- 
uence  of  Austria  and  Russia  began  to  make  itself  felt 
in  the  affairs  of  the  two  Rumanian  principalities.  To 
rid  themselves  of  the  Turkish  domination,  the  princes 
turned  now  to  one  power  and  now  to  the  other,  but 
were  deceived  by  both.  To  oppose  these  attempts 
the  Porte  ceased  to  appoint  native  Rumanian  nobles 
to  the  vaivodeship  as  previously,  appointing  Greeks — 
especially  from  tne  Fanar  district  in  Constantinople, 
who  were  able  to  offer  larger  sums  for  their  appomt- 
ment  than  the  boyars;  the  princely  dignity  was  thus 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  wora  leased.  For  the 
Rumanian  lands  thus  began  the  gloomiest  period  of 
their  history,  the  period  of  the  Fanariote,  which 
lasted  from  1712  to  1821.  Foreign  princes  succeeded 
one  another  at  the  shortest  intervals,  taking  posses- 
aon  of  the  country  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  wards, 
relatives,  and  cremtors,  and  reducing  it  to  greater  and 
greater  poverty.   A  great  portion  of  the  land  was  pre- 


sented to  Greek  monasteries,  and  much  of  its  income 
left  the  land  and  enriched  Greek  monasteries  through- 
out the  East  (especially  Mount  Athos).  MeanwUle 
the  Porte  arbitrarily  raised  the  tribute  to  many  times 
its  former  amount.  Some  Greek  princes  formed  a 
gloriotis  exception,  and,  by  introducing  reforaiis  in  fa- 
vour of  the  peasants,  rendered  great  services  to  both 
countries;  especially  notable  m  this  respect  were 
Nicholas  and  Constantine  Mavrocordatus  in  Walla- 
chia and  Gr^ory  Ghica  in  Moldavia.  During  the 
Fanariot  dominion  Rumania  was  frequently  the  scene 
of  the  wars  waged  by  Turkey  against  Austria  or 
against  Russia.  In  1718  the  western  portion  fell  to 
Austria,  but  in  1739  it  was  recovered  by  Turicey. 
After  the  Turco-Rusman  War  of  1768-74  Russia 
wiahed  to  occupy  the  Rumanian  principalities;  Aus- 
tria opposed  this  and,  in  return  for  this  service,  the 
Porte  ceded  to  Austria  Upper  Moldavia  (the  present 
crownlaad  of  Bucovina).  Moldavia  had  to  bear  the 
cost  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1806-12,  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  country  between  the  Pnith  and  the 
Dniester  (Bessarabia)  bong  ceded  bv  Turkey  to 
Russia.  Of  the  Moldavia  of  Stephen  the  Great  only 
half  now  remained.  When  Vuvode  Alexander  Ypsi- 
lanti,  a  Fanariot,  utilized  the  princely  office  to  pro- 
mote the  rebellion  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Tuiinsh 
rule,  the  Porte  found  itself  compelled  to  cease  ap- 
pointing Greeks  to  the  princely  dignity,  and  to  revert 
to  the  old  practice  of  naming  Rumanians.  Russia 
now  began  ti>  interest  itself  in  the  principalitieB, 
though  only  for  interested  reasons;  by  the  Treaty  of 
Akerman  it  obtuned  that  only  boyars  should  be  ap- 
pointed princes.  A  new  war  naving  broken  out  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey  in  connexion  with  the 
Greek  struggle  for  freedom,  Rusma  occupied  the  two 
principalities  after  the  Peace  of  Adrianople  (1828); 
the  Russian  Count  Kisselew,  who  governed  the  terri- 
tories at  the  head  of  the  Russian  army  of  occupation, 
regulated  anew  the  administration  and  the  political 
organization  of  the  countries.  After  the  Russian  oc- 
cupation Russia  appointed  as  princes  for  life,  for 
Moldavia  Michael  Sturdza  (1834-49),  and  for  Wal- 
lachia Alexander  Ghica  (1834-43),  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another  favourite  of  the  tsar,  George 
Bibescu. 

The  reforms  introduced  under  the  Rusmans  subse- 
ouently  prepared  the  way  for  the  gradual  economic 
development  of  the  territories.  However,  this  im- 
provement benefited  almost  exclusively  tne  bojrars 
and  the  great  landowners,  while  the  P^ple  remained  ■ 
in  their  former  pitiable  condition.  These  ciroum- 
stances,  as  well  as  the  interference  of  Russia  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  principidities,  the  spread  of 
patriotic  and  liberal  ideas,  the  desire  for  national 
unity,  the  curtailment  of  the  privileges  of  the  boyars, 
and  free  institutions,  finally  led  (owing  to  the  example 
^ven  by  the  French  Revolution  of  Februa^)  to  an 
insurrection,  which  was  successful  only  in  Wallachia. 
On  21  June,  1848,  George  Bibescu  was  forced  to  abdi- 
cate, a  new  constitution  was  proclumed,  and  a  pro- 
visional government  appointed.  However,  Russia 
and  Turkey  occupied  tne  principalities  in  common, 
set  aside  the  constitution,  and  restored  the  old  concU- 
tions  by  the  Convention  of  BaltarLimani  (1  May, 
1849) ;  at  the  same  time  the  election  of  princes  for  me 
and  the  national  assembly  were  abohshed.  Barbtt 
Stirbeitt,  Bibsecu's  brother,  was  named  Prince  of  Wal- 
lachia, and  Gregory  Alexander  Prince  of  Moldavia  for 
a  period  of  seven  years.  During  the  Crimean  War 
both  principalities  were  occupied  first  by  Russia,  and 
then  (after  1854)  by  Austria.  The  Congress  of  Paris 
rearranged  their  relations,  setting  aside  the  Russian 
suzerainty  and  restoring  that  of  Turkey.  A  commis- 
sion of  the  great  powers  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
principalities  having  learned  the  wishes  of  the  Ru- 
manian people,  both  were  t^ven  autonomy  to  the  ex- 
toit  of  tneir  ancient  treaty  with  Turkey  and  a  consti- 
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tutoisal  government  by  the  Convention  of  Paris 
(1858);  the  further  wishes  of  the  people  for  the  union 
of  the  two  territories  and  the  nomination  of  a  prince 
from  one  of  the  ruling  houses  of  Europe  were  not  ful- 
filled, the  two  principalities  being  kept  separate  and 
each  electing  a  prince  for  life,  m  1859,  however,  a 
personal  union  was  effected.  Colonel  Alexander  John 
Cuza  bdng  elected  for  Moldavia  on  17  January  and 
for  Wallachia  on  24  January;  the  double  election  was 
ratified  by  the  Porte  after  some  hemtation.  In  1861 
Cuza  established,  instead  of  the  separate  mimstriee,  a 
common  ministry  and  a  common  representative  as- 
semblv,  and  in  1862  the  union  of  the  principdities, 
henceforth  known  as  Rumania,  was  proclaimed. 
Prince  Cuza  intrcfduced  a  series  of  reforms;  the  rapet 
important  were  the  secularization  of  the  Greek  mon- 
asteries, the  law  dealing  with  public  instruction,  the 
codification  of  the  laws  on  the  basis  of  the  Napoleonic 
Code,  and  especially  the  land  laws  of  1864,  by  which 
the  peasants  were  oven  free  possesion  of  the  land 
and  the  remnants  of  serfdom,  socage  and  tithes,  were 
abolished.  As  the  chamber,  which  was  controlled  by 
the  boyaiB,  was  particularly  opposed  to  the  last  meas- 
ure, Cuza  abolished  the  chamber  in  1864  and  gave  the 
country  a  new  constitution  with  two  chambers.  Not- 
withstanding all  his  services,  Cuza  brought  the  coun- 
try into  a  financial  crisis.  A  conspira^^  was  formed 
against  him,  in  which  the  army  participated;  on  the 
night  of  22  February,  1866,  ne  was  srazed  by  the 
conspirators  and  compelled  to  abdicate  the  following 
morping. 

After  Count  Plulip  of  Flanders,  brother  of  Kng 
Leopold  of  Belgium,  bad  refused  the  soverdgnty,  the 
Catholic  prince.  Charles  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmarin- 
gen,  was  electea  hereditary  prince  at  the  instance  of 
Napoleon  III  on  14  April,  1866.  On  22  May  he  en- 
tered Bucharest,  a&d  after  some  months  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Porte,  although  Rumania  had  again  to 
reco^ze  its  obli^tion  to  pay  tribute.  From  the  be- 
ginmng  of  his  reign  Charles  had  great  difficulties  to 
overcome:  the  development  of  the  country  had  been 
prevented  by  centuries  of  fordgn  occupation,  com- 
merce and  manufacture  were  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  the  land  was  for  the  most  part  in 
the  power  of  a  few  great  landowners,  while  the  mass  of 
the  population  were  poor  and  burdened  with  heavy 
taxation.  Notwithstanding  frequent  rotation  in 
power  of  the  political  parties,  a  series  of  reforms  were 
passed,  and  tiie  army,  orimniced  after  the  Prussian 
model,  made  creditably  efficient.  When  the  Russo- 
TurkiBh  War  broke  out  in  1878,  Rumania  made  a 
toeaty  with  the  tsar,  allowing  the  Russian  troops  to 
inarch  through  its  territory,  and  on  22  May,  1877,  de- 
clared its  independence  of  the  Porte.  At  the  storm- 
ing of  Plevna  and  the  beae^n^  of  other  places  the 
Rumanian  army  rendered  very  important  services  to 
Russia — services  for  which  Rusda  showed  no  grati- 
tude. The  complete  independence  of  Rumania  was 
recognized  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (13  July,  1878), 
but  it  was  compelled  to  cede  to  Russia  Bessarabia, 
which  it  had  acquired  in  1856,  and  to  content  itself 
with  the  less  important  Dobrudja.  In  consequence  of 
this  diswpointment  Rumania  has  mnce  favoured  Ger- 
many anoAustria  in  its  foreign  policy.  On  26  March, 
1881,  Charles  had  himself  crowned  king.  The  new 
kingdom  soon  began  to  display  a  successful  activity 
in  both  the  matenal  and  intellectual  domuns.  The 
natural  richness  of  the  land  was  developed,  the  build- 
ing of  roads  and  railways  promoted,  and  the  standard 
of  public  instructionnused.  Between  1882  and  1885  the 
independence  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Rumama 
from  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  was  effected, 
and  in  1883  the  Archdiocese  of  Bukarest  was  erected 
for  the  Catholics.  Thanks  to  its  intellectual  and 
material  development  and  its  military  strength,  Ru- 
mania has  become  an  imiwrtant  factor  in  European 
oofitios.   Grievous  conditions,  however,  still  prevail 


in  the  country  in  one  connexion — the  distribution  of 
the  land  and  real  property.  Almost  h^  of  the 
landed  interest  (over  47  per  cent)  is  vested  in  the 
hands  of  scarcely  4200  persons,  so  that  Rumania  out- 
rivals Southern  Italy  as  the  land  of  lug  estates  with  all 
the  resulting  evils.  As  these  great  landowners  ptmaess 
political  as  well  as  economical  power,  and  exercise  it 
to  the  detriment  of  the  peasants,  a  serious  ricing  of  the 
peasants  broke  out  in  1907,  and  could  be  suppressed 
only  with  the  aid  of  the  {ffmy- after  the  proclaiming  of 
martial  law.  To  abolish  gradually  these  evil  condi- 
tions and  to  protect  the  peasants  from  the  oppression 
of  the  landowners  and  lessees  and  from  usury,  a  sbries 
of  excellent  agrarian  reforms  have  been  introduced 
since  1907  and  have  been  in  many  cases  alreiady  en- 
forced. 

II.  Present  Condition, — ^The  area  of  Rumania 
is  50,720  sq.  miles;  according  to  the  census  of  1899 
the  population  was  5,956,690  (at  the  beginning  of 
1910  the  estimated  population  was  6,865,800).  In 
1899  the  population  included:  5,451J87  Greek  Ortho- 
dox (over  91-5  per  cent),  149,677  Catholics  (2-5  per 
cent),  22,749  Protestants,  15,094  Lippovans,  5787 
Armenians^  266,652  Jews,  44)732  Mohammedans,  222 
of  other  religions.  According  to  nationality  the  popu- 
lation was  as  follows:  5,489,296  Rumanians,  108,285 
Austrians  and  Hungarians,  23,756  Turks,  20,103 
Greeks,  8841  Italians,  7964  Bulgarians.  7636  Germans, 
5859  fordgn  Jews,  11,380  of  ower  nationalities.  Ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  19  June,  1866,  Rumania 
is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  lepdative  power 
being  vested  jointiy  in  the  king  and  parliament.  The 
national  assembly  conasts  of  two  chambers,  a  senate 
and  a  house  of  representatives.  To  the  senate 'be- 
long the  adult  princes  of  the  royal  house,  the  ei^t 
bishops  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  one  representative 
of  each  of  the  two  national- universities,  and  110 
members  elected  by  two  electoral  colleges;  the  house 
of  representatives  consists  of  183  members  elected 
by  adult  Rumanians  paying  taxes  organized  into  3 
electoral  colleges.  The  bills  passed  by  Parliament 
receive  the  force  of  laws  only  when  sanctioned  by  the 
king.  While  accordingto  the  constitution  the  Greek 
Orthodox  is  the  State  Qiurch,  liberty  in  the  practice 
of  their  religion  is  granted  to  all  the  other  Churches, 
and  the  State  refrains  from  all  interference  in  the 
election  and  appointment  of  the  cler^  of  the  variotis 
denominations.  State  support  is  given  only  to  the 
Orthodox  Church.  The  Orthodox  Cnurch  of  Rumania 
declared  itself  independent  of  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1859,  a  declaration  which  was  not 
recognized  by  the  latter  until  1885.  The  supr^e 
eccleaastical  authority  is  the  Hojy  Synod,  consisting 
of  the  two  metropolitans,  the  ax  bishops,  and 'the 
eight  titular  archpriests  of  Rumania;  its  duties  are  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  Rumanian  with  the  Eastern 
Church  in  dogma  and  the  canons,  to  maintain  eccle- 
dbstical  discipline  within  the  territory  of  Rumania, 
and  to  decide  all  purely  eccleaastical  spiritual  and 
legal  questions  according  to  the  holy  canons.  The 
choice  of  bishops  is  vested  in  an  electoral  body  com- 
posed of  the  eight  bishops,  the  titular  archpriests, 
and  all  the  Orthodox  representatives  and  senators: 
the  election  is  by  secret  ballot.  For  ecclesiastical 
administration  the  country  is  di-Wded  into  aght 
diarchies  (dioceses),  of  which  the  eparchies  Ungro- 
Wallachia,  with  ita  seat  at  Bukarest,  and  Moldau,  and 
Suoea,  with  its  seat  at  Jassy,  are  metropolitan.  The 
Primate  of  Rumania  is  the  Metropolitan  of  Bukarest. 
For  the  Catholics  of  Rumania  have  been  erected  the 
Archdiocese  of  Bukarest  and  the  Diocese  of  Jassy. 
The  ancient  Catholic  Church  of  Rumania  disappeared 
when  the  people,  influenced  by  the  Bulgars,  jilaced 
themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Greek.  Church 
in  the  ninth  century  and  thus  became  involved  in  its 
schism. 

The  seed  of  the  modem  Catholic  Church  in  Ru- 
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mama  developed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  in  consequence  of  the  immigratian  of  the 
Hungarians  and  Poles,  and  various  Catholic  dioceses 
were  founded  in  the  Middle  Ages.  However,  the 
mass  of  the  population  was  never  won  over  to  reunion 
with  Rome,  and  the  dioceses  soon  vanished.  In  1211 
Kii^  Andreas  II  presented  to  the  Teutonic  Order  the 
land  about  Kronstadt  in  Tranqrlvania,  but  he  with- 
drew his  donation  in  1225  and  entered  into  personal 
possession  of  the  tenitorv.  Numerous  Hungarians 
and  Germans  had  meanwhile  settled  in  the  plain  of 
the  Danube,  then  occupied  mostly  by  the  pagan 
Cumans,  and  the  majority  of  the  latter  were  won  for 
Christianity.  For  these  converted  Cumans  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Gran  erected  the  "  Diocese  of  the  Cumans", 
which  included  not  only  the  modem  Rumania,  but 
also  Bessarabia  and  a  portion  of  Transylvania. 
Theodorich,  a  Dominican,  was  the  first  occupant  of 
the  see,  and  fixed  his  seat  at  Milcov.  In  1241,  how- 
ever, the  diocese  was  ravaged  by  the  Tatars;  the  title 
alone  was  retained,  bdng  given  to  Hungarian  vicars- 
mneral  (even  to  ordinary  parish  priests)  until  1523. 
To  replace  this  see  a  Catholic  bishopric  was  established 
Sn  1246  at  Severin,  a  town  on  the  Danube  near  the 
Hungarian  frontier  which  had  been  taken  frmn  the 
BulnuvRumanian  Empire  of  the  Aeena  by  King 
Andreas  II  in  1230  and  presented  to  the  Km^ts  ot 
Malta  in  1247.  The  first  bishops,  Gregory  (about 
1246)  and  another  Gregory  (about  1382),  were  actual 
bishops,  but  the  remaining  ten  occupants  of  the  see 
(mentioned  until  1502)  were  merely  titular  bishops, 
who  lived  mostly  in  Hungary.  A  third  Catholic 
diocese  was  founded  at  Sereth.  When  the  Eastern 
emperor,  John  Pabeologua  the  Elder,  made  his  sub- 
mission to  Rome  in  1369,  Latzco,  the  Rumanian 
Prince  of  Moldavia,  foUowcn  his  ezamide,  and  asked 
Pope  Urban  V  to  erect  a  ^ocese  at  Sereth  (1370). 
The  first  bishop  was  the  Conventual,  Nicholas  Andrea 
Wasolo;  he  became  Administrator  of  Halics  in  1373, 
and  Bishop  of  Wihia  in  1388.  As  the  next  two  bishops 
were  also  coadjutors  of  Cracow,  this  see  was  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  a  titular  see.  in  consequence  of  the 
^orts  for  reunion  of  Urban  V,  who  wished  to  restore 
the  old  Diocese  of  Milcov,  another  Catholic  diocese 
was  founded  at  Arges  in  1381,  and  the  Dcxninican 
Nicholas  Antonii  appointed  its  first  incumboit.  Of 
his  sixteen  successors,  known  imtil  1664,  all  lived  out- 
ride the  diocese,  the  title  of  which  they  added  to  thor 
other  titles.  A  fifth  diocese  was  founded  at  Baja, 
the  oldest  town  in  Moldavia.  The  names  of  seven 
bishops  who  lived  before  1523  are  known;  in  the  six- 
teenth century  the  population  almost  imanimously 
embraced  Protestantism.  The  fotmdation  of  the 
IMoceee  of  Bacau  (1607),  whose  occupants  rerided 
ia  Poland,  did  as  httle  to  strenghten  the  Catholic 
Church. 

As  the  bishops  of  these  dioceses  resided  almost 
exclusively  outside  their  sees,  the  ministration  to  tlie 
Catholics,  whose  number  was  never  very  great,  was 
undertaken  by  the  reli^ous  orders — especially  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  who  founded  many 
monasteries  in  ^e  territory  of  the  present  Rumania. 
During  the  time  of  the  Keformation  most  of  the 
Cathoucs  joined  dther  the  Greek  schismatics  or  the 
Protestants.  The  epiritual  care  of  the  few  who  re- 
mained faithful  was  undertaken  by  the  Conventuals 
from  Constantinople;  to  these  friars  is  due  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Catholic  faith  in  Rumania,  and  the 
erection  of  a  church  in  Bukarest  (1633).  When,  at 
the  be^nning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  an  episcopal 
see  was  establi^ed  at  Sofia,  its  first  occupant,  Petrus 
s  Soils  (1610),  was  named  Administrator  Apostolic 
of  Wallachia — an  office  also  fulfilled  by  his  successors. 
The  most  famous  of  these  administrators  was  Petrus 
Deodatus  Baksich  (1641-74;  from  1642  archbishop), 
whose  report  of  his  canonical  visitation  is  preserved 
la  the  Anhives  of  the  Propaganda.  As  most  of  the 


bishops  of  Sofia  wefe  chosen  from  the  Frandsoaa 
Observants,  these  frion  gradually  replaced  the  Con- 
ventuals as  missionaries.  In  rimilar  fashion  the 
bishops  of  the  Diocese  of  Marcianopolis  (erected  in 
1643)  were  appointed  administratois  Apostolic  for 
the  Catholics  oi  Moldavia,  and  the  bishops  of  Nioop- 
olis  (1648)  for  the  Catholics  of  Dobrudia.  When, 
subseauently  to  1715,  the  See  of  Sofia  was  left  vacant, 
the  aaministration  of  WalUdua  was  transferred  to 
the  Bishop  of  Nioopolis.  During  the  plague  'of 
1702^  Bishop  Paulus  Dovanlia  of  Nicopolis  (1777- 
1804)  transferred  the  seat  of  his  diocese  to  the  Fran- 
ciscan monastery  in  Bukarest;  since  then  the  bishops 
of  Nicopolis  have  rerided  in  Bukarest,  or  at  CSople  m 
the  neighbourhood.  Dovanlia's  successors  have  been 
chosen  mostly  from  the  Pasrionists,  who  came  to 
Bukarest  in  1781.  The  first  was  Francis  Fwrari, 
who  died  of  the  plague  in  1813.  His  successor,  For- 
tunatuB  Ercolani  (1815),  became  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  his  flock  in  conseouenoe  of  his  attitude  towards 
the  Franciscans,  who  nad  won  the  affection  of  the 
people,  and  was  transferred  to  Civiti  Castellana  in 
18^.  The  next  bishops  were '  Josephus  Molajoni 
(1822-47)  and  Angelo  Parsi  (1852^);  the  latter 
built  a  new  church  and  episcopal  reridenoe  at  Bukar- 
est and  introduced  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  and  relipous  orders  of  women  into  the  ooon- 
tiy.  Parri's  successor,  Joseph  Pluym,  became  Patri- 
archal Vicar  of  Constantinople  in  1869.  The  number 
of  Catholics  so  greatly  increased  in  the  nineteenth 
centi^,  owing  mainly  to  imnugration  from  Austria 
and  Hungary,  that  a  reorganiiation  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Rumania  became  necessary.  This  was  done 
in  1883:  the  territory  of  Rumania  was  sqNurated 
eccleriastically  from  the  Diocese  of  Niot^lis,  Bishop 
Ignatius  Paou  (1870-85)  was  named  Archbishop  of 
Bukarest  in  1883,  and  the  exempt  Diocese  of  Jaagy 
simultaneously  re-erected. '  (Concerning  the  farther 
history  and  eccleriastical  statistics,  see  Bukabzbt  and 
Jasst.) 

Abt,  Di*  kalKoludu  Jtirek*  in  Jhnnoium  (Wttnburs,  1879); 
Saiiukuoh,  Rumania,  putt  and  pnttni  (London,  1882} ;  Rnoow, 
Oneh.  dm  rumdn.  SdirifUunu  (Wernigerode,  1892);  DC  Mab- 
Tomra,  La  Roumanit  (Puu,  1900) ;  Bchqxb,  tr.  Kkakb,  Rttwiania 
in  1900  (London,  1901):  NmHAUiBB,  Aut  tbmOnim  (Mar 
aiedeln,  1909) ;  Stusdsa,  La  ttrrt  tt  la  race  Roumamu  dtpmi  (eur* 
origina  jxuvu'A  n<M  joari  (P&rU,  1904);  Oncztti.,  Dm  Ittoria 
Romania  (Bukarest,  1900);  BaixnsoBT,  La  Jtaufmnw  con- 
tmpmaine  (Paria.  1907) ;  Xcnofol,  Lm  Bmimaint  (Pari*.  1909); 
FoBOA,  Itoria  hitxidi  RomAntiti  (2  Tola.,  Bukarest,  1906-09); 
CasAKQA,  OnmdbatU  terteilune  u,  Bauemfrag*  in  Suaidium 
(3  vols.,  Ldpits,  1907-09) ;  Lb  Ponm,  La  Smtmain*  modemt 
(Pttia,  1910);  nscBCS,  Die  KttUurarlmt  du  AmlacMitau  in 
Rumanim  (Hermannatadt,  1911). 

JosBPR  Lms. 
Boxnohr,  Karl  Fbibdrich,  art  historian,  b.  at 
Dresden,  1785:  d.  there,  1843.  He  became  a  Catho- 
lic in  1804.  He  was  blessed  not  only  with  worldly 
possessions,  but  also  with  a  practically  unquenchable 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  especially  with  a  keen  sense 
of  form  and  beauty,  which  fitted  him  for  the  critical 
treatment  of  art  and  social  rdations.  Italy  was 
frequently  visited  by  him,  and  he  was  fond  of  varying 
life  in  the  large  cities  with  the  stillness  and  loneliness 
of  the  country.  Exercising  a  magnificent  ho^iitality, 
he  himself  was  in  many  places,  aeq>ite  his  very  irri- 
table temperament,  a  welcomeguest — even  with  King 
William  IV  of  Prussia  and  Christian  VIII  of  Den- 
mark. In  his  "Italiemsche  Forschungen"  (3  vols., 
1826-31),  he  treated  in  masterly  fashion  the  Um- 
brian-Tuscan  School  of  painting,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  a  critical  conception  oi  art  history  m  Italy.  His 
residence  in  Italy  also  gave  rise  to  interesting  works 
on  the  rural  condition  of  Central  and  Upper  Italy. 
His  "Drei  Reisen  nach  Italien"  ^peared  as  a  special 
work.  As  the  result  of  searching  study  he  wrote 
"Hans  Holbein  der  Jttngere  in  sein«n  Verhfiltnis  sum 
deutschen  Formschnittwesen",  "Zur  Geschichte 
und  Theorie  der  Formschneidekunst",  and  "Ge- 
Bohiohte  der  kflniglichen  Kupferstichflamrnhmg  an 
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Kopenhageit".  His  "NoveUen"  are  unimportant, 
his  "Deutsche  Denkwflrdigkeiten"  (4  vols.);  of  little 
interest:  his  "Hunde-Iuchsestreit"  (Kynalope- 
komachie)  and  "Schule  der  HSflichkeit"  are  written 
in  a  humorous  vein.  The  "Geist  der  Kochkunst" 
also  extended  his  fame  and  ptopularity.  King  Chris- 
tian VIII  built  a  monument  in  his  honour. 
Biawt^^^  Beam*  (Leipd»  1844);  Poel  in  ABe.  DeuUeh* 

G.  GismANN. 

EvQMrt,  Saimt  (alternative  forms,  Rttpbecht, 
Hbodbbbtub,  Hrodperbt,  Hbodfreht,  Roin>- 
BBBTna,  RuDBERTns,  Robert,  Rupprecht),  first 
Bishop  of  Salzburg,  contemporary  of  Childebo-t  III, 
King  of  the  Franks  (695-711),  date  of  birth  unknown; 
d.  at  Salzburg,  Easter  Simday,  27  March,  718. 
According  to  an  old  tradition,  he  was  a  scion  of  the 
Frankish  Merovingian  familv.  The  assumption  of 
660  as  the  year  of  his  birtn  is  merelv  legendary. 
According  to  the  oldest  short  biograpnicaf  notices 
in  the  "Mon.  Germ.  Script.",  XI,  1-lS,  Rupert  was 
noted  for  simplicity,  prudence,  and  the  fear  of  God; 
he  was  a  lover  of  truth  in  his  discourse,  upright  in 
opinion,  cautious  in  counsel,  energetic  in  action, 
far-seeing  in  his  charity,  ana  in  all  his  conduct  a 

«orious  model  of  rectitude.  While  he  was  Bishop  of 
^orms,  the  fame  of  his  learning  and  piety  drew  manv 
from  far  and  wide.  The  i^ort  of  the  bishop  s 
(U>iyty  reached  Duke  Theodo  II  of  Bavaria,  who  had 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  current  ecclesias- 
tical movement  in  Bavaria.  Theodo  sent  Rupert 
messengers  with  the  request  that  he  should  come  to 
Bavaria  to  revive,  conmm,  and  propagate  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  there.  Despite  the  work  of  _  early 
missionaries,  Bavaria  was  only  superficially  Christian; 
its  very  Cnristianity  was  mdeed  to  some  extent 
Ariaa,  while  heathen  customs  and  views  were  moat 
closely  interwoven  with  the  external  Christianity 
which  it  had  retained.  St.  Rupert  acceded  to 
Theodo's  request,  after  he  had  bv  messengers  made 
himself  famiuar  with  the  land  and  people  of  Bavaria. 
St.  Rupert  was  received  with  great  honour  and  cere- 
mony Dy  Theodo  in  the  old  residential  town  of 
Ratisbon  (696).  He  entered  immediately  upon  his 
apostolic  labours,  which  extended  from  the  territcny 
<»  the  Danube  to  the  borders  of  Lower  Pannonia, 
and  upon  his  missionary  jomney  came  to  Lorch. 
Thence  he  travelled  to  the  lonely  shores  of  the  Waller- 
see,  where  he  built  a  church  in  honour  of  Saint 
Peter,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the  present 
market-town  of  Seekirchen  in  the  Newmarket  dis- 
trict of  Salzbun;.  From  the  Roman  colony  there 
Rupert  obtaineaan  account  of  the  ancient  Roman 
town  of  Juvavum,  upon  the  site  of  which  there  still 
remained  many  more  or  less  dilapidated  buildings, 
overgrown  with  briars  and  brushwood. 

Having  personally  verified  the  accuracy  of  this 
account  concerning  the  place  and  position,  Rupert 
requested  Theodo,  in  the  interests  of  his  apostolic 
mission  to  the  country,  to  give  him  the  territory  of 
Juvavum  (which  was  still  a  place  of  considerable 
commerce)  for  the  (erection  of  a  monastery  and  an 
episcopal  see.  The  duke  granted  this  petition, 
bequeathing  the  territory  of  Juvavum  (the  modem 
Salsburg),  two  square  miles  in  area,  to  St.  Rupert 
and  his  successors.  At  the  foot  of  the  precipice  of 
the  Mdnchberg,  where  once  St.  Maximus,  a  diaciple 
of  St.  Severin,  liad  suffered  nmrtyrdom  with  his  com- 
panions i[476),  St.  Rupert  erected  the  first  church  in 
Sakburg,  the  CSiurch  of  St.  Peter,  in  honour  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  a  monastenr. 
Upon  the  lofty  prominences  (Nonnberg)  to  the  south- 
east of  the  town,  where  the  old  Roman  fortress  once 
towered,  he  eetablidied  a  convent  of  nuns  which, 
like  the  monastery  of  the  Mdnchberg,  he  placed  under 
the  protection  and  Rule  of  St.  Bienedict.   To  set 


his  institutions  upon  a  solid  basis,  Rupert  repaired 
home,  and  returned  with  twelve  companions  bsides 
his  niece  Ehrentraud  (Erindruda),  whom  he  made 
abbess  over  the  Benedictine  Convent  of  Nonnberg, 
while  he  with  his  twelve  companions  formed  the  first 
congnxation  of  the  famous  Benedictine  Monastery 
of  St.  Peter  at  Salzburg,  which  remains  to  the  present 
day.  St.  Rupert  thenceforth  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  work  of  salvation  and  conversion  which 
he  had  already  begun,  founding  in  oonn^don  there- 
with manv  churches  and  monasteries — e.  p.  Maxglan, 
near  Salzburg.  Maximilianszelle  (now  Bischofshofen 
in  Pongau),  AltStting,  and  others.  After  a  life  of 
extraordinarily  succe^ul  activity,  he  died  at  Salz- 
burg, aided  bv  the  prayers  of  his  brethren  in  the 
order;  his  booy  reposed  in  the  St.  Peterskirche  until 
24  Sept^  774,  when  his  disciple  and  successor,  Abbot- 
Bishop  St.  Virgil,  had  a  portion  of  his  remains  removed 
to  the  catheoral.  On  24  Sept.,  1628,  these  relics 
were  interred  by  Archbishop  Paris  von  Ladron 
(1619-^54)  under  the  high  altar  of  the  new  cathedral. 
Since  then  the  town  and  district  61  Salzburg  solem- 
nize the  feast  of  St.  Rupert,  Apostle  of  Bavaria  and 
Carinthia,  on  24  September. 

In  Christian  art  St.  Rupert  is  portrayed  with  a 
vessel  of  salt  in  his  band,  symbolizing  the  universal 
tradition  according  to  which  Rupert  inaugurated 
salt-mining  at  Salzburg;  this  p<»irayal  of  St.  Rupert 
is  generalfy  found  upon  the  coins  of  the  Duchy  of 
Salzburg  and  Carinthia.  St.  Rupert  is  also  represented 
baptizing  Duke  Theodo;  this  scene  has  no  his- 
torical foundation.  St.  Rupert  was  the  first  Abbot- 
Bishop  of  Salzburg,  for,  as  he  established  his  founda- 
tions after  the  manner  of  the  Irish  monks,  he  com- 
bined in  his  own  person  the  dignities  of  abbot  and 
bishop.  A  similar  combination  of  dignities  existed 
also  in  Ratisbon  and  Freising.  This  twofold  charac- 
ter of  the  bishop  continuea  in  Salzbuiv  for  nearly 
300  years  until  the  separation  of  the  dignities  was 
effected  in  987  by  Archbishop  Friedrich  I  of  Salzburg, 
Count  of  Chiemgau,  the  twenty-first  Abbot  of  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Peter.  The  period  of  St.  Rupert's 
activity  was  tmtil  very  lately  a  matter  of  great  dis- 
cussion. Formerly  the  opinion  was  held  that  the 
end  of  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuries 
was  the  age  of  his  missionary  work,  but,  according 
to  the  most  exhaustive  and  reliable  investigations, 
the  late  seventh  and  early  ewUth  centuries  formed 
the  period  of  his  activity.  Tnis  fact  is  established 
especially  by  the  "Breves  notitite  Salzburgenses", 
a  catalogue  of  the  donations  made  to  the  Church  of 
Salzburg,  with  notices  from  the  nmth  century.  In 
these  latter  Bishop  St.  Virgil,  whose  ministiy  is 
referred  to  745-84,  appears  as  a  direct  disciple  of  St. 
Rupert.  It  is  forthwith  evident  that  the  assumption 
of  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  beginning  of  the  seventh 
centuries  as  the  period  of  Rupert's  activity  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  even  apart  from  the  fact  that  thk 
view  also  involves  the  rejection  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
bishops  of  Salzburg  ana  of  Easter  Sunday  as  the  day 
of  Rupert's  death.  Many  churches  and  places  bearing 
Rupert's  name,  serve  as  surviving  memorials  of  hia 
missionary  activity.  A  successor  of  St.  Rupert,  the 
present  scholarly  Abbot  of  St.  Peters  in  Salzburg, 
Willibald  Hauthaler,  has  written  an  interesting  work 
upon  this  subject  entitled  "Die  dem  hi.  Riipertus 
Apostel  von  Bayem  gewcihten  Kirchen  und  Kapel- 
len"  (with  map,  Salzburg,  1885). 

D«  eonternoM  BoQoarioxum  H  Caraniatontm  Ubtlliu  in  Mon, 
Germ.:  Script.,  XI,  1-15.   A  complete  list  of  the  literature  ia 

fiven  in:  Forraurr,  Bibl.  hitt.  mtdii  mi,  II  (Berlin,  1896), 
SS7-58;  WATrxMBACH,  DtuUMandt  Qnehidittjumm  im 
MittdaUer.  I  (Tth  ed.,  Berlin,  1904),  135-37;  LuTDHiai,  Manat- 
Uem  nulTopolu  3<Uitmremnt  anUqua  (Siliburg,  1908),  60. 
On  tbe  Rupert  question  of.  AirrRALLBS,  Die  Gack.  der  Ruper- 
tuefraae  (1885);  DoEanBL,  StUwiektluneeteech.  Bavemt,  I 
(Mumoh,  1908),  567-60. 

UUUCH  SCBMJD. 

Rural  Dean.  See  Dun. 
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Buaaddlr,  a  titular  see  of  Maurituiia  Tingitona. 
lUAaddir  is  a  Phoenician  settlement  whose  name  sig- 
nifies a  lofty  cape.  This  city  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(IV,  1)  and  Puny  (V,  18)  who  call  it  "oppidum  et 
pwtus",  also  by  Mela  (I,  33),  under  the  corrupted 
form  Rusicada  and  by  the  "Itinerarium  Antomni". 
During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  Berber  cit;^  of 
MIila;itisnowknownasM€*illa.  In  1497  it  fell  mto 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  in  1S06 
was  returned  to  the  CJrown  of  Spain.  Smce  then  its 
Ustory  is  a  succession  of  famines  and  sieges  of  which 
the  most  renowned  is  that  of  1774  and  the  most 
recent  that  of  1893.  In  1909  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
warfare  carried  on  between  Spun  and  the  Rif  tribes. 
Melilla  is,  after  Ceuta,  the  most  important  of  the 
Spanish  fortresses  or  pretidios  on  the  African  coast. 
It  has  about  9000  inhabitants,  and  is  built  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  east  slope  of  a  steep  rock 
1640  feet  hidi,  bounded  by  abrupt  cliffs,  whereon  is 
the  Fort  of  Sosario.  A  free  port  since  1881,  Melilla 
carries  on  an  active  commerce  with  the  Rif.  There 
is  no  record  of  any  bishop  of  this  see. 

SiOTH,  Did.  of  Oretk  and  Roman  atogr,  t.  MOlur,  IMa 
an  PloUmy,  ed.  Didot,  I.  683;  MkAUN,  The  Land  of  Ike  Moor 
(London,  1901):  BAjmi,  UdiUa  tt  la  prMdm  avagliaU  in 
A«nu/hin^{M  (1908).  „ 

S.  PiTBIDftS. 

Busloade,  a  titular  see  of  Numidia.'  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (IV,  3),  Mela  (I,  33),  Pliny  (V,  22), 
"Itinerarium  Antonini",  the  "Tabula  Peutmgeni" 
etc.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  history.  Situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Thapsus,  it  served  as  the  commercial 
port  of  Cirta  and  exported  grain  to  Rome.  The  port 
was  called  Stora  or  Ustura,  where  under  Valentinian 
and  Valens  granaries  were  built  whose  ruins  are  stiU 
visible.  The  city  was  known  as  Colonia  Veneria 
Rusicaida.  It  was  a  total  ruin  when  rebuilt  by  the 
French  as  Philippeville.  Philippeville  is  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  Department  of  Constantine 
(Algeria);  it  has  21.550  inhabitants  of  whom  8200 
are  French,  5900  foreigners,  mostly  Italians  and 
Maltese,  450  Jews,  and  7000  Arabs.  The  ancient 
name  survives  in  Ras  Skidda,  a  point  of  the  Djebel 
Addouna  from  which  juts  forth  the  great  pier.  The 
commerce  is  considerable.  Ruins  of  a  theatre, 
museum.  Christian  sarcophagus,  Christian  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  remains  of  a  basilica  dedicated  to  Saint 
Digna  may  be  found -there.  Six  bishops  of  Rusicade 
are  known:  Verulus,  present  at  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage (255),  perhaps  the  martyr  in  the  martyrology. 
21  February;  Victor,  condemned  at  the  Council  ot 
Cirta  (305)  as  a  traitor  or  betray;er  of  the  Scriptures; 
Navigius  whose  remans  and  epitaph  have_  been  re- 
covered in  the  church  which  he  erected  to  Saint  Digna 
in  the  fourth  century;  Faustinianus,  present  at  the 
Conference  of  Carthage  (411)  with  his  Donatist  rival. 
Junior;  Quintilianus  (?)  m  425;  Eu8d>iuB,  exiled  by 
Huneric  m  484. 

SuiTH,  Diet,  of  Orttk  and  Roman  geogr.,  s.  v.;  MOu.ES,  Note* 
on  Ptolemy,  ed.  DlDOI,  I,  614;  TocuyrrE,  Gioiraphie  de  fAfrique 
ehr&ienne:  Numidie  (Rennes  and  Paris,  IStU),  258-63. 

S.  P£TRIDiSS. 

Buape,  titular  see  of  Byzacena  in  Africa,  men- 
tioned only  by  Ptolemy  (IV,  3)  and  the  "Tabula" 
Peutinger.  According  to  the  first  it  was  on  the 
coast  between  Acholla  (Kasr  el  Abiah)  and  Usilla 
(Henshir  Inshilla);  the  "Tabula",  or  map  of  Peut- 
inger, states  that  it  was  six  (doubtless  twenty-six) 
miles  from  the  latter  place.  It  is  identified  wiui  the 
ruins  called  Ksour  Siad,  seventeen  miles  from  Acholla. 
Others  believe  it  to  be  at  Henshir  Sbia,  four  miles 
west  of  Cape  Kapoudia  (north  of  the  Gulf  of  Gabes, 
Tunisia),  its  name  being  preserved  at  Koudiat 
Rosfa  near  Ras  el  Louza.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  Koudiat  Rospa  is  itself  the  ancient  Ruspe. 
Four  bishops  of  the  see  are  known:  Stephanus, 
exiled  by  King  Huneric  (484);  St.  Fulgentius,  con- 


secrated in  608,  died  in  533;  FelicianuB,  his  com- 
panion in  exile  and  successor,  who  assisted  at  the 
Council  of  Carthage  (about  534);  Julianus,  who 
signed  in  641  the  Anti-Monothelite  letter  of  ibs  bish- 
ops of  Byzancena  to  the  Emperor  Constantine. 

Bum,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  geogr.,  a.  r.;  MOllbb,  JVota* 
on  Ptolemy,  ed.  Didot,  1, 622;  TouunTS,  OteorasAit  de  FAfrigti* 
ehraienne:  Byeaetne  et  IWpoUftriiM  (Montreuil,  1894),  164-6. 

S.  P£TBIDi». 


[,  Charles,  Babon  Rttbsbix  of  Kil- 
liOWEN,  b.  at  Newry,  Ireland,  10  November,  1832; 
d.  in  London,  10  August,  1900.  He  was  the  elder  son 
of  Arthur  Russell  of  Killowen  and  Mai^aret  Mullin 
of  Belfast.  The  family  was  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, their  ancestors  having  suffered  much  for 
the  Faith  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Arthur  Russell  having  died  in  1845,  the  care  of  his 
large  family  devolved  upon  their  talented  mother  and 
their  paternal  uncle,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Russell  of 
Mavnooth.  Having  studied  at  the  diocesan  seminary, 
Belfast,  at  a  private  school  in  Newry,  and  St.  Vin- 
cent's College,  Castleknock,  Dublin,  Charles  Russell 
entered  the  law  offices  of  Mr.  Draivir,  Newry,  in 
1849,  and  of  Mr.  O'Rorke,  Belfast,  in  1852.  Ad- 
mitted a  solicitor  in  1854^  he  practised  in  the  county 
courts  of  Down  and  Antrim,  and  became  at  once  the 
champion  of  the  Catholics  who  had  resisted  organized 
attempts  at  proselytising  by  Protestants  in  these 
counties.  His  success  was  so  striking  that  his  legal 
friends  urged  him  to  become  a  barrister  in  London, 
and  in  1856  he  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  Having 
followed  an  extensive  course  by  close  private  study 
under  the  direction  of  Maine,  Broom,  and  Birkbeck, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1859.  His  success  on  the 
northern  circuit  soon  recalled  him  to  London,  where 
he  became  "Queen's  Counsel"  in  1872,  and  divided 
the  mercantile  business  of  the  circmt  with  Lord 
Herschell.  The  increasing  demand  for  his  services 
may  be  judged  by  his  fees  which  averaged  S15,000 
a  year  from  1862-72,  $50,000  in  the  next  decade, 
S80,000  in  the  third,  and  in  1893-4,  his  last  year  of 
practice,  reached  $150,000.  His  knowledge  of  law, 
business,  and  human  Miaracter,  a  flexible  and  often 
passionate  eloquence  which  denved  its  force  from  in- 
tense earnestness  rather  than  oratorical  device, 
marvellous  dexterity  in  extracting  the  truth  from 
witnesses,  and  a  manifest  honesty  of  purpose  gave 
him  a  power  over  judge  and  jury  which  made  nim 
imivereolly  regarded  as  the  first  advocate  of  his  age. 

Though  in  his  first  years  in  London  he  had  been 
weeklv  correspondent  of  the  Dublin  "Nation", 
an  advanced  Nationalist  organ,  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment as  a  Liberal  being  elected,  after  two  defeats, 
member  for  Dundalk  in  1880.  He  generally  acted 
with  the  Nationalists  on  Irish,  and  always  on  Catho- 
lic, questions,  and,  when  he  visited  the  United  States 
in  1883,  bore  a  flattering  introduction  from  Mr. 
Pamell.  Elected  member  for  South  Hackney 
(1885-94),  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1886,  and  again  in  1892  on  the  return 
of  the  Liberals  to  power.  He  was  a  strenuous  ad- 
vocate of  Home  Rule  in  Parliament  and  on  public 
platforms,  and  was  leading  advocate  for  Mr.  Pamell 
at  the  Pamell  Commission  trial  in  1888.  His  cross- 
examination  of  the  witnesses  of  the  "Tunes",  and 
especially  his  exposure  of  Pigott,  the  author  of  the 
"Times  forgeries,  made  a  favourable  verdict  in- 
evitable. His  famous  eight-day  speech  for  the  de- 
fence was  his  greatest  forensic  effort.  In  1893  he 
represented  Great  Britain  in  the  Behrins  Sea  Arbi- 
tration, his  speech  against  the  United  States'  con- 
tentions lasting  eleven  days,  and  was  knighted  for  lus 
services.  Made  Lord  of  Appeal,  1894,  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  for  life,  taking  his  title  from  his  native 
townland  of  Killowen.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  the  fiist 
Catholic  to  attain  that  office  for  centuries.   He  won 
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speedily  the  public  confidence  and  is  ranked  with  the 
most  illuatrious  of  his  predeceaaora.  He  levisited 
the  United  States  in  1896  as  the  guest  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  delivered  a  notable  address  on 
arbitration.  In  1899  be  represented  England  on  the 
Venesuelan  Boundaries  Commission,  and  displayed 
all  his  old  power  of  separating  vital  points  from  ob- 
scuring details.  The  following  vear  be  was  attacked 
while  on  circuit  by  an  internal  maladv,  and,  after 
a  few  weeks'  illness,  died  piously  in  London,  after 
receiving  the  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
of  which  he  had  been  always  a  faithfuJ  and  devotea 
member.  He  was  survived  by  his  widow  (Ellen, 
daughter  of  Dr.  MulhoUand  of  Belfast),  whom  he 
married  in  1868,  and  by  five  sons  s^d  four  daughters. 

The  unanimous  tribute  paid  him  by  the  English 
and  American  Bar  and  by  the  people  and  journals 
of  the  most  diverse  political  and  rdigious  views  at- 
tested that,  Respite  his  masterful  character  as  lawyer, 
jud^,  and  parhamentarian,  and  his  stalwart  loyalty 
to  ms  Futh  and  country,  he  had  attained  a  rare  and 
widespread  popularity.  In  him  were  blended  many 
quaUties  not  usually  found  together.  With  a  keen 
and  orderly  mind,  a  resolute  will,  great  capacity  for 
work,  and  severe  official  dignity,  he  combined  sen- 
sibility of  temperament,  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  and 
comraideship,  and  a  dieamw's  devotion  to  ideals. 
He  was  always  ready  to  write  and  speak  for  educa- 
tional, religious,  and  benevolent  purposes,  thouf;h 
such  action  was  not  calculated  to  forward  his  polit- 
ical ambitions.  Devoted  to  his  family,  he  crossed 
the  continent  on  his  first  American  inji  to  visit 
Mother  Mary  Baptbt  Russell  of  San  Francisco  (who, 
with  two  others  of  his  sisters,  had  entered  the  Order 
of  Mercy),  and  found  time  to  write  for  his  children 
and  send  them  dav  by  day  an  admirable  account  of 
his  experiences.  Tliis  "  Diaiy  of  a  Visit  to  the  United 
States"  has  been  since  edited  by  his  brother.  Rev. 
Matthew  Russell,  S.  J.,  and  published  (1910)  by  the 
U.  S.  Catholic  Historical  Society.  His  other  pub- 
lished works  include:  "New  Views  of  Ireland" 
(London,  1880);  "The  Christian  Schools  of  England 
and  Recent  Legislation"  (1883):  his  speech  before 
the  Pamell  Commission  (1888);  essay  on  Lord 
Coleridge  in  the  "North  American  Review"  (1894), 
and  on  the  legal  profession  in  the  "Strand  Maga- 
sine"  (1896);  "Aroitration,  its  Origin,  History,  and 
Prospects"  (London,  1896). 

Baut  O'Bbibn,  Life  (London,  1901);  personal  reeoll«otiona 
in  The  Timet  (London,  11  Aug.,  1900),  uid  filai  of  the  daily 
pica;  JfiiA  MatUhly  and  other  magaiineg  (Sept.  and  Oct.,  1900); 
Seporte  of  American  Bar  Auoeiation  (31  Aug.,  1900),  and  of  the 
onTeiling  of  the  Lord  Ruaaell  Statue  (London,  Jan.  J906) ;  Foann, 
Men  at  the  Bar;  Ltaeotn'i  Inn  Reg.;  Burke'e  Teeraga  (1900) ; 
CoEATMi,  CompMe  Petrage  (1900). 

M.  Kennt. 

BubsaII,  Chabuss  William,  b.  at  Killough,  Co. 
Down,  14  May,  1812;  d.  at  Dublin  26  Feb.,  1880. 
He  was  descended  from  the  Russells  who  held  the 
barony  of  Killough  of  Quoniamstown  and  Bally- 
strew.  He  recdved  his  early  education  at  Drogheda 
grammar  school  «nd  Downpatrick,  after  which  he 
entered  Mavnooth  in  1826.  After  a  brilliant  course 
he  was  orduned  on  13  June,  1835,  and  became 
one  of  the  professors  of  humanities  at  the  college. 
In  1842  he  was  chosen  by  Gregory  XVI  to  be  the  first 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Ceylon,  but  he  refused  the  dignity 
as  also  the  Bishopric  of  I>own  and  the  Archbishopric 
of  Armagh.  Three  years  later  he  returned  to  May- 
nooth  as  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Having 
published  his  translation  of  Leibnitz's  System  of 
'Theology"  in  1850,  he  was  occupied  on  his  "Life  of 
Cardinal  Mezcofanti"  which  appeared  in  1858.  In 
1857  he  succeeded  Dr.  Renehan  as  President  of  May- 
nooth.  His  profound  antiquarian  learning  caused 
him  to  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commisdon  in  1869,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  Sicted  as  joint  editor  (with  John  Prendergast)  of 


the  eight-vohune  "Report  on  the  Carte  Manuscripts 
in  the  Bodleian  Library"  (1871)  and  the  "Calendar 
of  Irish  State  Papers  during  the  reign  of  James  I" 
(4  vols.,  1872r-77).  He  was  also  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  iJie  "Dublin  Review"  which  for  thirty  years 
he  enriched  by  various  papers,  often  writing  more 
Uian  one  for  the  same  number.  The  last  of  these 
were  the  two  masterly  articles  on  the  sonnet  (1876-77). 
He  wrote  many  articles  for  "Chambers's  Encyclo- 
pedia", and  two — "Palimpsests"  and  "Papyrus" 
— ^for  the  "Encyclopedia  Britannica".  He  con- 
tributed also  to  many  other  magazines  such  as  the 
"Edinburgh  Review'',  Uie  "Month",  and  "Irish 
Monthly' .  A  humbler  but  very  popular  work  has 
been  his  translation  of  Canon Schmid's  "Tales  for  the 
Young"  first  published  in  1846.  Besides  his  literary 
work  and  all  that  he  accomplished  for  Maynooth, 
he  exercised  a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  leading 
men  of  Ids  aj^  by  the  charm  and  force  of  his  per- 
sonality. Wiseman  and  Newman  alike  counted 
him  as  an  intimate  friend,  and  the  latter  wrote  of 
him:  "He  had  perhaps  more  to  do  with  my  conver* 
sion  than  any  one  else".  Dr.  Russell  Uvea  to  wit- 
ness the  ear^  success  of  his  nephew  Charles  who 
subsequently  became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

Healt,  CenUnary  Hittory  of  Uaymalh  Cattte  (Dublin,  1896): 
Cabltu  in  Did.  Nat.  Biog.;  Waan,  Life  and  Timet  of  CardimMt 


Witeman  (London,  1887). 


Edwin  Bubton. 


Buuell,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Viz^u  in  Portugal, 
b.  In  Berkshire,  1630;  d.  at  Viz£u,  15  Nov.,  1693. 
He  was  of  humble  station,  and  when  twelve  years  old 
became  servant  to  Dr.  Edward  Daniel,  newly  ap- 

E>inted  President  of  Lisbon  CoUwe.  Five  years 
ter,  having  meanwhile  applied  his  leisure  to  study, 
he  was  admitted  an  alumnus  of  the  college  and  took 
the  oath,  14  Aug,  1647.  In  1653  he  went  to  Douai 
College,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  was  ordained. 
In  1655  he  returned  to  Lisbon  as  procurator,  but  two 
years  later  was  summoned  by  the  Chapter  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  spent  three  years  as  a  chaplain  to  the 
Portuguese  ambassador.  On  his  return  to  Portugal 
he  received  the  title  of  Secretary  to  the  Queen,  and  a 
penaon,  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  the  crown 
of  Portugal.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  again  in 
England  on  business  connected  with  the  marriage 
treaty  of  Charles  II  and  Catharine  of  Bragansa,  and 
on  tms  occasion  he  was  elected  a  Cwon  m  the  Eng- 
lish Chapter  (26  June,  1661).  Having  declined  the 
Bishopric  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Russell  accom- 
panied the  Infanta  to  England.  The  English  Chap- 
ter hoped  that  he  might  be  consecrated  bishop  of  a 
Portuguese  see  and  that  then  he  would  return  to 
En^and,  resign  his  diocese  and  become  head  of  the 
En^ish  clergy  with  episcopal  powers;  for  the  English 
Gadiolics  had  long  been  without  a  resident  bishop, 
and  they  had  had  no  episcopal  superior  at  all  since 
the  death  of  Bishop  Smith  in  1655.  Tliis  plan, 
however,  came  to  nothing,  and  when  Russell  was 
persuaded  to  accept  the  see  of  Portalegre  in  1671  he 
decided  to  remain  in  his  diocese.  He  was  conse- 
crated bishop  in  the  chapel  of  tiie  English  College, 
Lisbon,  on  27  Sept.,  1671.  Overcoming  the  first 
opposition  of  his  clergy  to  a  foreign  bishop,  he  spent 
ten  years  in  zealous  and  apostolic  labour  and  effected 
a  complete  reformation  of  the  diocese.  In  1682 
he  was  transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Viz€u  where  he 
spent  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life.  His  portrait 
is  preserved  at  the  English  College^  Lisbon. 

Kirk  in  CBorr,  Hiatorieal  Atxmnt  ofLubon  CoUege  (London, 
1902),  with  portrait;  Dodd,  Church  Hittory,  III  (Bruaaels  vert 
Wolverhampton,  1737-42);  Serjsant,  Account  of  the  Chapter 
(London,  18.53);  Bbadt,  Bmieopal  Swxettion,  III  (Rome, 
1877) ;  aiLU>w,  BM.  Did.  Eng.  Cath.,  s.  v.  BttiteU,  Ridmrd, 
Fifth  Dovay  Diary  in  Catholic  Record  Soeioty,  X  (London,  1911). 

Edwin  Bubton. 

Buula. — Geoobapht. — ^Rusda  {BouUikaia  Im- 
periia;  Rutskoe  Oosudargtvo)  comprises  iho  greater 
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part  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  a  third  of  Aria;  its  area 
IS  one-sixth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe.  In  the 
reign  of  Alexander  II  the  total  area  of  the  empire  was 
8,689,945  so.  miles,  of  which  only  2,156,000  were  in 
Europe.  Tne  ^atest  length  of  Russia  from  east  to 
west  is  6666  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  2666 
ntiles;  it  lies  between  35°  45'  and  79°  N.  lat.,  and 
17°  40'  and  191°  E.  long  (i.  e.,  169  W.  long.)-  The 
boundaries  of  Russia  are:  on  the  north,  the  Arctic 
Ocean;  on  the  west,  Sweden,  Norway,  the  Baltic  Sea, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungry,  and  Rumania;  on  the 
south,  the  Black  Sea,  Turkey,  Persia,  the  Caspian 
Sea,  Afghanistan,  and  China;  on  the  east,  the  Pacific 
Ooaui.  Russia  torms  a  vast,  compact  territory,  the 
area  of  its  islands  being  only  107,262  sq.  miles,  which 
was  greatly  reduced  by  the  cession  of  the  southern 
part  of  Sakhalin  to  Japan.  Geographers  usually  di- 
vide Russia  into  European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  re- 
garding the  natural  boundary  to  be  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, the  Ural  River,  the  Don,  and  the  Volga:  this 
division  is  based  neither  on  natural  nor  on  political 
grounds.  The  Ural  Mountains  form  a  chain  of^wooded 
highlands,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  central 
axis  of  the  empire  rather  than  to  a  divi^ng  barrier; 
moreover  there  is  no  natural  boundary  line  between 
the  southern  extremity  of  these  mountains  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  division  between  European  and 
Asiatic  Russia  can  beet  be  established  ethnologieally, 
and  this  method  ia  frequently  used  in  Russian 
geographies. 

^A8. — ^The  coasts  of  Russia  are  washed  by  ma&y 
seas;  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  White  Sea,  the  Bay  of 
Tcheskaya,  the  Bay  ot  Kara,  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  the 
Baltic  Sea,  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and  Riga, 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azof,  the  Caroian  Sea,  tne 
Pacific  Oc«ui,  Behring  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  But  Russia  is  not  destined  to  be- 
come a  great  maritime  power,  because  for  the  most 
part  the  seas  of  Russia  are  in  regions  where  naviga- 
tion is  impossible  in  winter;  for  periods  of  six  monuis 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  from  fifteen  days  to  one 
month  at  some  points  in  the  Black  Sea.  And  the 
future  of  Russia  as  a  maritime  power  is  moreover 
obstructed  by  political  diflBculties;  the  way  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  is  closed  by  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles;  the  way  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Atlantic  is  closed  by  Sweden,  Germany, 
N<M^ay,  and  Denmark.  The  Arctic  Ocean  washes 
the  extreme  northern  coasts  of  Russia,  sterile,  unin- 
habited regions,  over  which  there  hangs  a  winter  of 
nine  montns,  paralyzing  the  activities  of  life.  The 
ice,  whether  fixed  or  fioating.  blocks  the  way  of  ships; 
these  ply  however  in  the  white  Sea,  which  is  free  of 
ice  for  three  months  of  the  year,  and  the  waters  of 
which  form  the  Gulfs  of  Mecen,  the  Dwina,  Onega, 
and  Kandalak.  the  latter  being  the  most  frequented. 
There  are  but  iew  islands  in  this  immense  extent  of  ice ; 
the  more  important  ones  are  the  islands  of  Kolguet, 
Vaigatch,  Nova  Zembia,  New  Siberia,  and  the  islands 
of  Solovka,  on  one  of  which  is  a  famous  monastery 
founded  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  St.  Sabbatius  and 
the  Blessed  Germanus.  Among  the  most  important 
peninsulas  may  be  cited  that  of  Kola  or  Russifui  Lap- 
umd:  Russia  shares  the  possession  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
with  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  and  its  waters 
have  been  the  highway  of  Russian  commerce  since  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  although  their  shores  are 
rugged  and  reefs  numerous.  The  Gulfs  of  Bothnia, 
Finumd  and  Riga  are  frozen  for  several  months  of 
the  year,  while  the  Gulf  of  Livadia  is  frozen  for  six 
weeks,  although  it  sometimes  remains  free  of  ice 
through  the  whole  year.  Notwithstanding  these 
natural  obstacles,  Russian  commerce  has  been  devel- 
oped on  the  Batlic,  the  shortest  route  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  Russian  products  to  European  countries  and 
America.  The  Baltic  Sea  is  studded  with  islands,  of 
which  the  follnwinr  bplong  to  Russia:  the  numer^ 


ouB  Alabd  group,  eighty  of  which  are  inhabited: 
the  Islands  of  Da^.  Oeeel,  Mofan.  Womee,  and 
Kotlin;  on  the  laat  la  built  the  formiaable  fortreas  of 
Kronstadt. 

CuMATB. — In  European  Russia  the  climate  is  se- 
vere, both  in  winter  and  summer,  the  rains  are  scanty, 
and  the  temperature  is  not  as  mild  as  in  Western 
Europe.  The  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  the  shores  of 
the  Vistula  have  a  climate  similar  to  that  ol  Western 
Europe.  European  Russia  presents  oaduated  varia- 
tions of  climate  between  40  and  70°  N.  lat.,  and  also 
from  east  to  west.  At  Nova  Zembia  the  lowest  win- 
ter temperature  is  16°  F.,  while  at  the  south  of  the 
Crimea  it  rises  to  56-3°  in  summo'.  The  isothermal 
lines  of  European  Russia  are  not  ooinddoit  with  the 
parallela  of  latitude,  but  diverge  towards  the  south- 
east. There  are  places  situated  on  the  same  parallel 
presenting  considerable  differences  in  mean  tempera- 
ture, e.  ^.  Libau,  491°;  Moscow,  39-2°;  Kazan,  37-4°; 
Ydcatennburg,  32-9°.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rion  in 
the  Caucasus,  cotton  and  sugar-cane  are  grown,  while 
the  tundras  oi  Uie  Kola  Peninsula  are  spanely  covered 
with  moBS.  In  Western  Russia,  the  cold  of  winter  ia 
new  greater  than  31°  below  sero,  while  the  heat  of 
summer  is  never  in  excess  of  86°;  but  in  Elastem  Rus- 
sia the  thermometer  falls  to  40°  below  sero  in  winter, 
and  rises  to  109°  in  summer.  European  Russia  may 
be  divided  into  four  climatic  zones:  the  cold  zone, 
which  includes  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  their 
adjacent  islands,  and  extends  beyond  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle;  its  winter  lasts  nine  months,  luul  its  summer  three ; 
the  cold-temperate  zone,  from  the  Arotio  Circle  to 
61°  N.  lat. ;  its  winter  lasts  dx  months,  and  each  of  the 
other  seasons  two  months;  the  temperate  zone,  ex- 
tending from  61°  to  48°  N.  lat. ;  each  season  lasts  three 
months,  the  winter  being  longer  towards  the  north, 
and  summer  longer  towaixls  the  south;  the  warm  zone, 
between  48°  N.  lat.  and  the  southern  frontier  of  Rus- 
sia; the  summer  lasts  six  months,  and  the  other  three 
seasons  two  months  each.  European  Russia  is  not 
unhealthy,  although  in  the  cold  zone  scurvy  is  fre- 
ouent,  and  near  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ailments  of  the 
throat  and  the  respiratory  orvans;  pliea  ■poUmica  in- 
fects the  marshy  regions  of  Lithuania  and  Russian 
Poland;  and  there  is  the  so-called  Crimean  fever  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sivaah  and  in  a  region  on  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  climate  of  the  Caucasus  is  not  of  a  uniform 
character;  it  belongs  in  the  north  to  the  cold-temper- 
ate zone,  and  in  Transcaucasia  to  the  warm  zone.  In 
the  norUi,  summer  lasts  six  months,  and  the  other 
seasons  two  months  each.  In  Transcaucasia  the  sum- 
mer lasts  nine  months,  and  the  other  three  months  of 
the  vear  are  like  spring.  Nevertheless  the  irregularity 
of  the  mountain  system  of  the  Caucasus  produces  dif- 
ferences of  temperature  in  places  separated  by  short 
distances.  On  the  coast  of  the  Bkuik  Sea,  between 
Batum  and  Sukhum,  the  temperature  seldom  falls  be- 
low 32°;  in  January  the  temperature  rises  as  high  as 
43°.  Western  Transcaucasia  recdves  warm  and  hu- 
mid winds,  while  the  eastern  part  is  exposed  to  dry 
winds  from  the  north-east. 

The  part  of  Siberia  that  borders  on  the  Arotic  Ocean 
lies  entirely  within  the  cold  zone;  the  winter  lasts  nine 
months,  and  the  summer  is  like  the  beginning  of  spring 
in  European  Russia.  The  portion  of  Siberia  between 
the  Arotic  Cirole  and  60°  N.  lat.  has  a  winter  that 
lasts  six  months;  the  r^on  below  the  parallel  of  60" 
N.  lat.  has  a  winter  a  little  longer  than  the  summer. 
In  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the_  Ural  Moun- 
tains the  climate  of  Western  Siberia  experiences  greater 
extremes  of  temperature,  the  winter  and  the  heat  of 
summer  becoming  more  severe;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
Eastern  Siberia  in  relation  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
greatest  variations  of  temperature  in  Extern  Siberia 
are  observed  at  Irkutsk,  Yakutsk,  and  Verkhoyansk, 
where  the  thermometer  registers  at  times  69-6°  below 
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zero  In  winter,  and  49-46°  in  munmer.  In  midwinter 
the  northern  extremity  of  Siberia  resembles  the  polar 
regions;  during  several  days  the  sun  does  not  rise,  tind 
the  vast  plain  of  snow  is  lit  up  by  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
while  at  times  the  r^on  of  the  tundras  is  swept  by  vio- 
lent snowstorms.  The  climate  of  Turkestan  is  simi- 
lar to  Siberia.  Those  r^ions  are  far  from  the  sea,  and 
have  cold  winters  and  very  warm  summers,  a  sky  that 
is  always  clear,  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  strong  north- 
erly and  north-easterly  winds.  The  north  wmds  de- 
velop violent  snowstorms.  The  summer  is  unbear- 
able; in  the  shade,  the  thermometer  rises  to  104°,  and 
even  to  1 IT-S",  while  theground  becomes  heated  to  158°. 
Mean  temperatdrb  of  cxbtain  Rubsiam  cities: — 

January  July 

St.  Petersburg   16-26        63  86 

Moscow   12-2  661 

Kieff   20-84  66-56 

Kaaan   716  67-46 

Yekaterinburg   2-3  63-5 

Reval   42-8  63-96 

Libau   3614  62- 

Astiakhan   44-96  77-9 

Verkhoyansk  -59-44  49-46 

The  mean  yearly  rainfall  is  estimated  at  from  8  to 
24  inches.  In  seneral,  those  parts  of  Russia  that  are 
exposed  to  the  North,  and  are  covered  with  snow  during 
the  winter,  abound  in  forests  that  preserve  the  humid- 
ity, in  which  they  have  an  advantage  over  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  country.  In  the  former,  the  rains  are 
not  violent,  but  are  lasting,  and  moisten  the  earth  to 
s  considerwie  depth;  in  the  South  they  are  resolved 
into  severe  tempests, which  pour  down  great  quantities 
of  water  that  are  dispersed  m  torrents  and  rivers,  and 
do  not  sink  deep  into  the  ground.  The  greatest  rain- 
fall of  Russia  is  around  the  Baltic  Sea  (20  to  28 
inchesh  and  the  least  is  in  the  Caucasus  (4  to  8 
inches).  The  advantages  of  the  western  over  the 
eastern  part  of  Russia  are  due  to  its  greater  proximity 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  vapours  of  which  are 
carried  over  Eim>pe  mto  Russia.  The  mean  rainfall 
of  Western  Russia  is  calculated  at  18-3  inches;  that 
of  the  north-east,  15  inches;  that  of  the  east,  from 
12  to  15  inches;  and  that  of  the  south  is  still  less.  The 
months  of  greatest  rainfall  are  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust. The  yearly  rainfall  at  St.  Petersburg  is  20 
uches,  there  being  rain  on  150  days  of  the  year.  The 
number  of  days  upon  which  rain  falls  diminishes  con- 
siderably towards  the  East  and  South. 

Mineral  Riches. — ^The  mineral  riches  of  Russia 
consist  principally  of  salt,  coal,  and  iron.  Salt  is 
found  in  the  mineral  state  in  the  Governments  of 
Orenburg,  Astrakhan.  Kharkoff,  and  Yekaterinoslaff; 
and  as  a  sediment,  deposited  by  salt  waters,  in  the 
Government  of  Astraknan,  and  m  the  Crimean  lakes 
of  Sakskoe,  Sasyk,  and  Sivash.  The  river  basin  that 
most  abounds  in  coal  is  that  of  the  Donetz;  it  is  233 
miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth,  and  produces 
every  known  species  of  fossil  coal.  This  basin  also 
furnishes  ^«at  quantities  of  peat,  naphtha,  gold, 
silver,  platinum,  copper,  tin,  mercury,  iron,  emer- 
alds, topazes,  rubies,  sapphires,  amethysts,- porphyry, 
marole,  granite,  graphite,  asphalt,  and  phosphorus. 
The  Central  Ural  Mountains  yield  malachite  and 
jasper.  Th«e  are  abundant  petroleum  springs  in  the 
Caucasus  Mountains,  especiaUy;  in  the  vicinity  of  Baku. 
In  the  Kolivan  Mountains,  which  is  a  nunincation  of 
the  Altai  system,  deposits  of  malachite  are  found. 

E}rBNOORAPRT  AND  STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION. — 

The  ethnographical  histoiy  of  primitive  Russia  is 
obscure.  There  is  record  of  the  Anti,  a  people  who  in 
the  fourth  century  inhabited  the  reftions  about  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube  and  Don,  but  their  name  is  lost 
after  that  date.  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  and 
the  Russian  chroniclers  refer  to  twelve  tribes,  col- 
lected under  the  general  name  of  Russians:  th^  are 
the  Slovenes,  Krivitches,  Dregovitches,  Drevuans, 


Polians,  Duliebys,  Buzhans,  Tivercys,  Ulitche^k 
Radimitches,  Viatics,  and  the  Sieverians.  The  polit- 
ical cradle  of  Russia  is  the  region  of  Kieff,  where  the 
Varangian  princes  formed  the  first  Russian  state.  The 
invasions  of  the  Tatars  exercised  a  great  influence  up- 
on the  Russians;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  s^  that  the 
Russians  disappeared  entu-ely  before  the  Tatars  and 
that,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the 
regions  evacuated  by  the  Tatars  were  peopled  by 
Little  Russians  from  Galicia.  The  population  of 
Russia  has  steadily  increased  in  numbers  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  its  rapid  development  being  partly 
due  to  the  birth-rate,  and  partly  to  the  conquest  of 
vast  foreign  territories.  In  1724  Russia  had  a  popula- 
tion of  14,000,006,  which  had  increased  to  36,000,000 
in  1793,  to  60,000,000  in  1851,  and  to  128,967,694  in 
1897.  The  census  of  1897  was  the  first  official  census 
of  Russia.  Its  data,  however,  are  only  relatively 
correct,  partly  on  account  of  the  great  extehsion  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  partly  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinuous emigration  within  the  frontiers  of  that 
country,  partly  because  of  the  lack  of  information 
oonceming  some  of  the  centres  of  population  in  Si- 
beria, and  partly  because  of  the  resistance  of  some 
tribes  to  submit  to  the  control  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. In  view  of  the  enormous  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  the  progressive  increase  of  the  population  is 
calculated  to  be  2,000,000  each  year.  In  1004,  basing 
the  calculation  on  the  statistics  of  births,  the  popula- 
tion of  Russia  was  146,000,000;  in  1908,  154,000,000; 
and  in  1910,  168,000,000.  The  greatest  increase  in 
the  population  is  given  by  the  region  of  New  Russia, 
that  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  Province  of  Moscow.  In 
general,  the  number  of  births  in  Russia  is  calculated 
at  48  per  1000,  and  that  of  the  deaths  at  34  per  1000. 
Compared  with  other  European  states,  Russia  is  very 
thinly  peopled,  except  in  a  few  regions;  for  the  whole 
empire,  it  is  17-325  per  sq.  mile;  for  European  Russia 
65;  for  Poland,  214;  and  for  Siberia,  1-35.  The 
government  in  which  the  population  appears  to  be 
most  dense  is  that  of  Piotrkow,  where  the  correspond- 
ing figures  are  295  inhabitants  per  sq.  mile;  after 
which  follow  in  order  the  Governments  of  Moscow 
(187),  Podolia  (184-5),  and  Kieff  (180).  In  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Archangel,  there  are  2-25  inhabitants  per 
sq.  mile,  and  in  Yakutisk  .225. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  consists  of 
peasants;  they  form  84  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  European  Russia,  a  percentage  greatly  in  excess 
of  that  of  Rumania,  Hungary,  and  Switzerland, 
nations  that  are  essentially  agricultural.  The  nobles 
and  their  servants  constitute  1-5  per  cent  of  the 
population;  the  clergy,  0-5  per  cent;  the  citizens 
or  merchants,  0-6  per  cent;  the  burgesses  (mieshan- 
slvo),  10-6  per  cent.  ^  The  proportion  of  working  men 
shows  a  notable  increase:  from  1885  to  1807  the  in- 
crease in  the  mining  centres  was  91  per  cent,  and 
in  tlie  manufacturing  centres  73  per  cent;  the 
population  of  the  cities  also  is  continually  increasinjg. 
Some  of  these  cities,  as  Kazan,  Astrakhan,  Tiflis, 
and  Bakhtchisarai,  are  semi-Asiatic  in  character, 
as  are  also  the  cities  of  Turkestan.  The  cities  of 
ancient  Livonia,  e.  g.,  Riga  and  Reval,  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  medieval  German  towns.  The  villages 
of  Great  Russia  have  a  commercial  character,  and 
stretch  along  the  principal  roads  and  waterways. 
On  the  other  hand  the  viUages  of  Little  Russia  are 
a^cultunJ  in  character.  The  White  Russian 
villages  are  noticeable  for  the  small  number  of  houses 
they  contain.  With  relation  to  sex,  according  to 
the  statistics  of  1905,  the  population  of  Russia  has 
103-2  women  for  each  100  men.  In  the  villages,  the 
corresponding  proportion  of  women  is  106-1;  in  the 
cities,  it  is  85-9.  In  13  out  of  50  of  the  governments 
of  European  Russia,  the  number  of  men  is  greater 
than  Uiat  of  the  women;  in  3  the  numbers  are  equal, 
and  in  34  the  number  of  women  is  in  excess  of  that 
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of  the  men;  in  12  governments  the  proportion  is 
100  men  to  110  women. 

Witli  r^ard  to  religion^  Christianity  in  various 
denominations  is  the  religion  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people.  There  are  123,000,000  Christiana 
(84-3  per  ceat  of  Uie  entire  population).  The  ma^ 
jority  are  of  the  Orthodox  Caurch,  which  has  102,- 
600,000  adherents  (6d-9  per  cent  of  the  population, 
the  corresponding  figures  for  European  Russia  being 
91,000,000  (75  per  cent).  Consequently  among 
the  Russians  Orthodox  and  Russian  are  synonymous 
terms.  Since  the  Ukase  of  17  April,  1905,  which 
proclMmed  freedom  of  conscience,  Russian  orthodoxy 
lias  lost  lj000,000  of  followers,  through  conversions 
to  Cathobcism,  to  Protestantism,  *and  to  Moham- 
medani^.  The  Catholics  of  Russia  number  13,- 
000,000  (8-9  per  cent);  the  Protestants,  7,200,000 
(4-9  per  cent);  other  Christian  denominations, 
1,400,000  (1  per  cent);  Mohammedans,  15,900,000 
(10  per  cent);  pagans,  700,000  (0-4  per  cent). 
Pagans,  to  the  number  of  300,000,  are  to  be  found, 
not  only  in  Siberia,  but  also  in  Ehiropean  Russia 
(I^fanucks  and  Samogitians).  The  Catholics  are 
chiefly  in  Poland,  where,  according  to  the  census 
of  1897,  they  constituted  74-8  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  one-half  of  the  Jews  who 
are  scattered  over  the  earth  are  in  Russia,  the  number 
of  them  in  that  country  being  estimated  at  from 
6,000,000  to  7p000,000,  all  concentrated  within  the 
boundaries  of  fifteen  governments. 

From  the  standpoint  of  education,  Russia  does  not 
occupy  even  a  secondary  position  in  Europe.  In 
European  Russia  the  (jercentage  of  those  who  know 
how  to  read  and  wtite.is  22-9.  The  regions  in  which 
there  are  the  least  numbers  of  the  educated  are  as  fol- 
lows: Esthonia  (79  per  cent);  lavonia  (77-7  per  cent); 
Courland  (70-9  per  cent);  the  cities  of  St.  Petersburg 
(55- 1  per  cent)  and  Moscow  (40-2  per  cent),  and  Po- 
land (41  p^  cent). 

Emigration,  as  a  rule,  takes  place  only  within  the 
botmdaries  of  the  empire.  From  the  most  remote 
times,  the  inhabitants  of  Novgorod  founded  colonies 
as  far  away  as  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea  and  the 
Ural  Mountains.  Emigration  to  Siberia  began  in 
1582;  the  first  coloniste  of  that  country  were  the 
exiles,  the  Cossacks,  fidiermen,  and  prospectors  in 
search  of  gold;  and  this  emigration  was  considerably 
increased  after  the  liberation  of  the  serfs  in  1801. 
In  1891  the  Siberian  Railway  Company  ondertook 
the  oolonication  of  Siberia,  and  by  opportune  meas- 
ures gave  a  great  impulse  to  Siberian  immigration. 
In  1889  the  number  of  Russian  emigrants  to  that 
region  was  between  25,000  and  40,000;  in  1900  it 
had  increased  to  220,000.  These  emigrants,  who 
came  from  Central  Russia  and  from  Little  Russia, 
spread  at  first  over  Western  Siberia,  and  then  over 
Central  Siboia;  but  later  they  went  farther  and 
farUier  towards  the  extreme  east,  a  movement  to 
which  the  war  with  Japan  put  a  stop,  but  which  was 
again  U^m  up  with  greater  activity  when  that  war 
ended.  In  1906,  200,790  emigrants  passed  through 
Cheliabinsk  to  Siberia,  and  400,000  in  1907.  A  part 
of  the  emigration  is  directed  towards  the  south- 
east of  Turkestan.  The  first  colonists  arrived  in  the 
Province  of  Semiryetchensk  in  1848,  and  in  the 
Rovince  of  Sir-Daria  in  1876.  Emigration  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  Russia  is  very  limited,  amounting 
in  numbers  at  the  present  time  to  from  75,000  to 
100,000,  who  for  the  greater  part  pass  through  the 
ports  o(^  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  From  1891  to  1906, 
out  of  every  1000  Russian  emigrants,  900  went  to 
the  United  states,  and  the  majority  of  the  others  to 
BrazU  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  population  of  Russia  is  very  much  divided 
linguistically,  it  being  calculated  that  a  hundred 
languages  are  spoken  within  the  empire,  of  which 
forty-two  are  in  use  in  the  city  of  Tiflis  alone.  Rus- 


sian is  the  ofiicial  language  of  eighty-nine  govern- 
ments and  provinces,  but  it  is  the  predominant  lui- 
guage  in  only  forty-one  of  them.  Among  the  dialects, 
Great  Russian  is  the  one  that  is  most  extensively 
used.  The  tonipes  of  the  Mongolian  tribes  that  are 
subject  to  Russia  are  little  developed,  and  are  gen- 
erally without  a  literature.  The  population  of 
Russia  presents  a  great  variety  of  races,  united  by  a 
political  rule,  by  the  community  of  the  Russian 
language,  and  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Orthodox 
religion;  it  is  characterised  abo  by  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  the  rural  over  the  urban  population, 
and  by  the  presence  of  a  high  percentage  of  peoples 
or  tribes  with  little  culture  of  their  own,  and  httle 
aptitude  for  the  assimilation  of  the  culture  of  Europe. 

Special  Ethnoorapht. — Ethnogn^hically  the 
population  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  divided  into  two 
races,  the  Caucasian,  which  predominates,  and  the 
Mongolian.  Of  the  total  population  121.000,000, 
or  82-6  per  cent,  are  Caucasians;  while  the  Mon- 
golian races  in  all  Russia  constitute  17  per  cent  of 
the  whole  population.  Russians,  properljr  so-called, 
constitute  87-7  per  cent  of  the  population  in  Weston 
Siberia,  80  per  cent_  in  European  Russia,  53-9  per 
cent  in  eaaiexn  Sibexut,  8-9  per  cent  in  central  Asia, 
6-7  per  cent  in  the  r^on  of  the  Vistula,  and  0-2 
per  cent  in  Finland.  Notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ference in  types,  the  Russians  constitute  a  single 
people,  ethnogr^hicaUy  divided  into  three  classes. 
Great  Russians,  Little  Russians,  and  White  Russians. 
These  three  ethnographical  branches  are  differentiated 
from  each  other  by  dialectical  differenoes,  domestic 
traditions  and  customs,  character^  and  historical 
tradition.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  sonee  of 
the  three  branches,  or  the  numbers  of  individuals  of 
which  they  consist.  According  to  the  census  of 
1897,  there  were  55,667,469  Great  Russians  (Ve2i- 
konusi),  22,380,350  Little  Russians  {Maloruasi), 
and  5,885,647  White  Russians  (Bielorusai).  At 
present,  there  are  65,000,000  Great  Russians.  They 
occupy  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Ehiropeaa 
Rusoa.  their  centres  of  population  extending  nt>m 
the  White  Sea  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Azoff,  and  are  to  be  found  also  in  Siberia  and  in  the 
Caucasus.  They  have  emigrated  to  Little  Russia 
in  considerable  numbers;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  KharkofF  was  inhabited  almost 
entirely  by  Little  Russians,  but  in  1897  Great 
Russians  constituted  58  per  cent  of  the  population, 
and  the  Little  Russians  only  25  per  cent.  Tne  Great 
Russians  are  active  and  energetic^,  and  have  e^eat 
aptitude  for  commerce  and  work  m  general.  They 
are  regarded  as  the  essenti^y  Russian  race,  whicn 
has  not  only  preserved  its  known  ethnical  charac- 
teristics under  difficult  conditions,  but  has  assimilated 
with  itself  other  races,  especially^  of  the  Finnish  stock. 
Their  language  is  the  predominant  tongue  of  the 
Russian  E&pu«.  The  small  commerce  of  the  cities 
is  in  their  hands,  as  is  also  the  commerce  of  the 
wines  and  fruit  that  come  from  Bessarabia,  the  Crimea 
and  the  Don,  and  the  fish  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Ural  River. 

The  Little  Russians  inhabit  the  south  of  Russia 
and  the  basin  of  the  middle  and  lower  course  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  constitute  26-6  pw  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  empire.  Their  greatest  masses 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Governments  of  Pultowa  (98 
per  cent),  Tchemigoff  (85-6  per  cent),  Podolia 
(80-9  per  cent),  Kharkoff  (80-6  per  cent), 
Stavropol  (80  per  cent),  KiefF  (79'2  per  cent), 
Volhynia  (70-1  per  cent),  and  YekaterinoslafI 
(68-9  per  cent).  The  Little  Russians  are  an  agri- 
cultural people,  and  remain  in  their  native  districts. 
Their  emi^tions  extend  only  to  the  steppes  of 
New  Russia,  and  to  the  territories  of  the  Don  and 
of  the  Kuban  rivers.  Of  recent  times  they  have 
furnished  a  large  contingent  to  the  agricultural 
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cdonisatkm  of  Siberia.  From  the  standpoint  of  cul- 
ture, that  of  the  Great  Russians  is  superior  to. that 
of  the  Little  Russians,  although  the  intellectual  level 
of  Little  Russia  was  much  hi^er  than  that  of  Great 
Russia  during  the  Polish  domination.  The  musical  and 
poetical  talents  of  this  people  are  very  much  developed 
and  their  popular  literature  abounds  in  beautiful 
songs.  The  difference  between  Great  and  Little 
Russians  is  not  only  anthropological,  but  is  also  one 
of  temperament  and '  character,  the  Little  Russians 
protesting  that  they  are  not  Muscovites;  and  to 
emphasize  their  antipathy  for  the  other  race,  in  the 
nineteenth  century  tney  attempted  to  give  a  literary 
development  to  their  dialect. 

The  White  Russians  inhabit  the  forest  and  marsh 
region  that  is  comprised  between  the  Rivers  DUna, 
Itaieper,  Pripet,  and  Bug.  They  represent  7  pw  cent 
of  the  total  population,  and  are  scattered  through  the 
Governments  of  VUna,  Vitebsk,  Grodno,  Kovno, 
Minsk,  Mohileff,  Suwalki,  and  YeUsavetpol.  Both 
physically  and  intellectuaUy  they  are  less  developed 
than  the  Great  and  Little  Russians.  _  According  to 
the  Russians,  the  intellectual  inferioritv  of  that 
people  is  due  to  the  despotism  of  Polish  masters, 
under  which  they  lived  for  several  centuries,  to  the 
lose  of  thdr  nobiuty,  which  became  Polish,  and  to  the 
economic  supremacy  of  the  Jews.  Accordingly,  the 
White  Russians  are  poor,  ignorant,  and  superstitious. 
There  is  a  gna,i  admixture  of  Polish  and  Lithuanian 
terms  in  their  dialect.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
national  sentiment  is  awakening  in  the  White  Rus- 
sians, who  publish  newspapers  in  their  own  language, 
and  aspire  to  better  their  economic  conditions. 

EthnographicaUy,  the  Caucasians  are  Great  and 
Little  Russians.  They  are  a  race  of  warrior-merchants 
and  agriculturists,  who  developed  the  characteristic 
traits  of  their  social  and  domestic  life  in  struggles  with 
the  Tatars  and  Turks.  According  to  the  statistics 
of  1905,  there  were  3,370,000  Cossacks  in  all  Russia, 
or  2-3  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  empire.  Those 
of  the  Don  are  Great  Russians.  They  are  famous  for 
their  military  qualities  in  general,  and  in  particular 
for  the  part  that  they  took  in  the  liberation  of  Mos- 
cow from  Polish  occupation  in  1612,  in  the  conquest 
of  Siberia,  and  in  the  war  of  1812.  At  present  they 
devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  raising  cattle,  com- 
merce, and  military  service,  and  they  enjoy  many, 
exemptions  and  {privileges.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Urau 
are  noted  for  their  religious  fanaticism.  Those  of  llie 
Kuban  and  of  the  Black  Sea  are  of  Little  Russian 
origin.  They  are  called  Cossacks  of  "the  line", 
because,  after  the  Russian  conquest  of  the  Caucasus, 
they  built  a  line  of  fortified  villages  on  the  shores  of 
the  Kuban,  to  defend  their  new  possessions  against 
incursions  of  the  so-called  mountaineers  of  the 
Caucasus,  the  Tcherkesy,  Tchetchency,  Abkhazy, 
Osetiny,  and  Lezmiy.  In  their  life  they  have  pre- 
served the  Little  Russian  customs  and  traditions. 

Besides  the  Russian,  properly  so-called,  there  are 
a  great  many  other  races  that  belong  politically  to 
Russia.  Among  the  Slav  races  within  the  Russian 
frontiers,  the  most  numerous  are  the  Poles,  of  whom 
there  are  12,000,000,  and  who  chiefly  inhabit  the 
region  of  the  Vistula.  The  Bulgarians  and  Servians 
have  emigrated  to  the  region  of  New  Russia  since 
1752,  forming  colonies  of  peasants.  The  Servians 
allowed  themselves  to  be  easily  russianized;  but  the 
Bulgarians  showed  reluctance  to  this,  and  still  pre- 
serve their  national  character.  The  Lithuanians  live 
along  the  Vilia  River  and  the  lower  course  of  the 
Niemen,  at  the  Prussian  frontier.  Their  number  is 
«ven  as  3,500,000.  They  come  in  succession  under 
Ruaman,  Polish,  Finnish,  and  Jewish  influence.  Tliey 
are  fervent  CatiK>lic8,_  and  their  economic  conditions 
are  prosperous.  Their  national  sentiment,  depressed 
for  several  centuries,  has  awakened  in  recent  times, 
and  nationalist  Lithuanians  seek  to  throw  off  Russian 


and  Polish  influence  and  to  form  a  national  literatuiv. 
Related  to  the  Lithuanians  are  the  Letts  {LcUyshi): 
they  are  a  hard-working  race  and  have  a  high  moral 
standard.  Their  religion  is  chiefly  Lutheranism;  a 
few  of  them  are  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

To  the  Germanic  race  belong;  the  Germans  and 
Swedes.  The  Germans  of  Russia  live  on  the  Baltic 
Sea  and  on  the  western  frontier,  while  colonies  of 
them  are  to  be  found  in  European  Russia  and  in  the 
r^on  of  the  Volga.  In  the  Baltic  region  they  con- 
stitute the  higher  classes  of  the  population,  being  for 
the  most  part  merchants  and  artisans.  Tliey  own 
the  greater  portion  of  the  land,  because,  after  the  im-r 
perial  manifesto  of  19  Febniuy,  1861,  they  freed 
their  serfs  (Letts  and  Esthonians),  but  did  not  divide 
their  lands  among  them.  There  are  over  100,000  of 
them  in  this  region;  in  that  of  the  Vistula,  there  are 
German  colonists,  some  of  whom  descend  from  those 
who  were  called  by  the  Polish  nobility  to  occupy  the 
free  lands.  At  the  present  time,  the  Germans  are 
devoted  chiefly  to  industry,  and  have  established  a  great 
many  factories,  especially  at  Lodz.  There  are  German 
colonies  on  the  steppes,  which,  having  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Government  and  special  privileges,  are 
prosperous,  but  which  oppose  effective  resistance  to 
all  attempts  to  russianize  them.  The  Swed^  about 
400,000  m  number,  are  concentrated  in  Finland, 
eq>ecially  in  the  Governments  of  Nyland  (45  per 
cent)  and  Vasa  (28-8  per  cent).  They  constitute  the 
aristocratic  and  intellectual  classes  of  Finland;  but 
their  political  and  literary  influence,  which  was  con- 
siderable, tends  to  diminish  before  the  development  ^ 
of  Finnish  national  sentiment. 

The  Romanic  races  are  represented  by  about 
1,000,000  Moldavians,  and  by  the  WaUachians,  who 
inhabit  Bessarabia  and  the  western  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Kherson.  They  are  all  of  the  Orthodox 
religion,  and  as  a  rule  are  employed  in  wine  production 
ana  gardening.  They  resemble  the  Little  Russians 
both  physically  and  morally.  The  Iranian  races  are 
represented  by  about  1,000^000  Armenians,  part  of 
whom  inhabit  the  Little  Caucasus;  the  rest  are 
scattered  about  the  various  cities  of  the  Caucasus 
and  in  EuropKean  Russia.  They  are  famous  for  the 
beauty  of  their  type  and  for  their  patriarchal  habits. 
Famihes  are  to  be  foimd  among  them  ntunbering  as 
many  as  fifty  individuals,  who  are  ruled  by  the  ddest 
of  them.  They  devote  themselves  to  agriculture  and 
commerce,  for  the  latter  of  which  pursuits  they  have 
a  special  aptitude.  They  are  Monophysites,  and  reject 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (Armeman-Gregorians), 
being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  katoUcot  who  resides 
at  Etchmiadzin.  They  have  the  greatest  attachment 
to  their  language  and  the  traditions  of  tJieir  mother- 
oountry.  Amon^  those  who  live  in  the  Caucasus, 
there  is  a  considerable  literary  culture.  Several 
thousands  of  them  are  Catholics. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  AnoS 
there  are  several  colonies  of  Greeks  who  devote  them- 
selves to  agriculture,  and  especially  to  the  production 
of  tobacco.  There  are  Greek  colonies  also  in  the  chief 
centres  of  population  of  Russia,  especiiJly  at  Odessa 
and  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Jews  are  a  scattered  population,  principally  in 
the  Governments  of  Western  and  Southern  Russia. 
Their  presence  in  Russia  is  due  to  emigrations  of 
German  Jews  from  Poland,  and  they  stul  preserve 
their  dialect  of  Hebrew  German,  which  is  the  language 
of  their  Press.  As  elsewhere,  they  evince  the  greatest 
aptitude  for  commercial  matters,  and  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  Western  Russia  is  in  their  hands. 
The  severe  laws  that  limit  the  civil  rights  of  the  Jews 
in  Russia  have  concentrated  the  meinbffls  of  tiiat  race 
in  the  cities,  and  the  number  of  workmen  and  of 
artisans  amon^  them  is  very  great,  making  their 
struggle  for  existence  very  difficult.  Luge  fortunes 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Russian  Jews,  but  their 
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I  constitute  a  proletariat  that  on  various  occa- 
sions has  been  the  victim  of  cruel  massacres.  Among 
these  Russian  Jews  there  is  the  greatest  devotion  to 
the  Jewish  religion  and  the  greatest  racial  brother- 
hood. The  Government  admits  only  a  limited  number 
of  tiiem  to  the  establishments  of  hi^er  education; 
nevertheless,  in  tha  lar^e  cities,  there  is  a  great  num- 
ber of  Jews  who  exercise  the  hberal  professions,  and 
eqiecially  that  of  oledicine.  The  nimioer  of  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  industrial  pursuits  increases 
,  each  year. 

The  Finns  inhabit  the  regions  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  the 
Volga,  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  Finns,  properly 
so-called,  who  inhabit  Finland  are  2,500,000  m  num- 
ber. For  several  centuries  they  were  under  the 
domination  of  Sweden,  by  which  country  they  were 
barred  from  western  civilisation.  They  are  famous  for 
their  honesty,  love  of  their  ooimtry  and  traditions 
(they  are  Lutherans),  their  high  intellectual  level  (there 
are  scarcely  any  illiterate  among  them),  the  status  of 
their  women  (the  University  of  Helsmgfors  has  six  hun- 
dred women  students,  fad  the  Parliament  of  Helsing- 
fors  has  twenty-two  women  members) ,  and  their  tenac- 
ity of  character,  by  which  they  have  transformed  the 
poor  soil  of  Finland.  The  progress  of  Uie  Finns  during 
the  last  fifty  years  has  been  considerable,  but  in  1910 
the  Government  suppressed  ih«  liberty  and  autonomy 
of  Finland,  and  possibly  therdi>y  has  placed  a  barrier 
to  the  development  of  Finnish  culture.  The  Korely. 
who  live  to  the  north  of  Lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega,  and 
of  whom  there  are  210,000,  are  Baltic  Finns;  there 
are  also  small  groups  of  them  between  Lake  Omen 
and  the  Volga.  They  have  been  more  amenable  to 
russianisation,  and  have  embraced  the  Orthodox 
faith.  TheEsthoniansoccupy  the  southern  part  of  the 
plain  of  the  Baltic.  There  are  1,300,000  of  them,  who 
constitute  a  class  of  poor  peasants,  among  whom 
remain  many  traditions  and  customs  of  paganism. 
They  are  mostly  Lutherans. 

The  Finns  of  the  V(^a  comprise  the  Tcheremisy, 
the  Mordva,  and  the  Tchuvashi.  The  first,  to  the 
number  of  ^,000,  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga, 
in  the  Governments  of  Ka^  and  of  Vyatka.  They 
were  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Russian  mis- 
sionaries, but  they  remain  pagans  at  heart,  and  in 
their  customs.  They  devote  themselves  to  agriculture, 
the  chase,  lumber  commerce,  and  fishing.  Their 
villages  are  small,  having  each  not  more  than  thirty 
houses.  They  are  poor  but  honest,  theft  being  re- 
garded among  them  as  a  grave  offence.  The  Tx;hu- 
vashi  are  800,000  in  Aumber;  they  live  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Volga,  and  their  chief  centres  of  popula- 
tion are  in  the  Governments  of  Kazan,'  Orenburg, 
Simbirsk,  and  SaratofT.  Although  they  are  Finns, 
they  have  adopted  Russian  customs,  and  tend  more  and 
more  to  become  russianized.  From  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Russian  missionaries  have  attempted 
to  convert  them  to  orthodoxy,  and  have  baptized  a 
great  number  of  them;  but  the  Tchuvashi  preserve 
a  basis  of  paganism  that  is  revealed  in  their  rite  and 
in  their  creed.  Agriculture  is  their  favourite  pursuit, 
but  they  devote  themselves  also  to  the  culture  of 
beos,  and  they  supply  the  markets  of  St.  Petersburg 
wit'i  poultry  and  eggs. 

Other  less  important  races  are  mentioned  by 
Russian  geograpners.  The  total  number  of  the 
various  nationalities  that  constitute  the  Russian 
Empire  is  about  one  hundred.  Their  multiplicity, 
which  transforms  Russia  into  a  true  ethnographical 
museum^  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  civilization, 
to  the  dissemination  of  instruction,  and  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  representative  system. 

Administrative  Divisions. — For  the  purposes 
of  administration  Russia  is  divided  into  six  great 
territorial  regions:  (1)  European  Russia,  properly 
so-called;  (2)  the  Governments  of  the  Vistula 
(Prividanskiia  gubemii);   (3)  the  Grand  duchy  of 


Pinland;  (4)  the  Caucasus;  (5)  Siberia;  (6)  Central 
Asia.  These  territories  are  divided  into  governments 
(ffubemii)  and  provinces  (qblagti).  The  governments 
are  ruled  with  laws  that  are  called  "Statutes  of  the 
Governments"  (Poiozhmie  o  gubemiiazh);  the 
provinces,  besides  the  general  laws,  have  special  laws 
that  are  made  necessary  by  the  great  mmiber  of 
non-Russians  and  of  the  non-Orthodox  who  inhabit 
those  regions.  The  governments  are  divided  into 
districts  called  uiezdy.tuad  the  provinces  into  d^ 
tricts  called  okrugi.  The  number  of  these  districts, 
both  in  the  governments  and  provinces,  varies  from 
four  to  fifteen.  The  districts  are  divided  into 
tfolosH,  selakiia  obsheslva,  etc.  The  oknifi  ate  divided 
into  military,' judicial,  scholastic,  postal,  etc.  In  Euro- 
pean Russia  there  are  seven  gradoruUchalstva,  i.  e., 
cities  that  have  admimstrations  independent  of  the 
governments  and  provinces  in  which  they  are  situated : 
these  are  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Odessa,  Rostoff- 
on-the-Don,  Sebastopol,  Kertch-Yenikale,  and  Niko- 
laieff.  £jonstadt  constitutes  a  separate  military 
government. 

Ehuopean  Russia  contains  fifty-nine  governments 
and  two  provinces.  The  governments  oi  the  Vistula, 
consisting  of  the  territory  of  the  former  Kingdom 
of  Poland  that  was  annexed  to  Russia  {earstvo 
pokkoe),  belong  to  European  Russia.  They  enjoyed 
a  certain  autonomy  until  the  revolution  of  1863  led 
the  Russian  Government  to  suppress  all  their  privi- 
leges and  to  employ  every  means  for  their  russian- 
isation. After  the  ubeial  edicts  of  1905  it  was  hoped 
that  autonomy  would  be  restored  to  the  Russian 
Poles;  but  these  hopes  are  far  from  being  realised. 
The  Grand  duchy  of  Finland,  which  was  united  to 
Russia  in  1809  as  an  integral  part  of  the  empire, 
enjoyed  a  special  autonomy  that  gave  an  admirable 
development  to  the  culture  and  prosperity  of  that 
land.  The  Finns  had  a  code  of  special  laws,  a  diet, 
senate,  bank,  coinage,  and  postal  service.  After 
1905  there  was  umversal  suffrage,  and  the  new 
chamber  of  deputies  admitted  women  also  to  its 
membership.  In  1910,  however,  the  Duma  approved 
a  bill  relating  to  Finland,  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  bring  Finnish  autonomy  to  an  end.  Finland 
is  divided  into  eight  governments.  In  the  Caucasus, 
where  the  Russian  population  is  in  a  minority,  be- 
sides the  various  governments,  there  are  provinces 
-where  special  laws  are  in  force.  Siberia  is  divided 
into  governments  and  provinces.  Among  the  latter 
the  uland  of  Sakhalin,  with  an  area  of  14,836  sq. 
miles,  has  a  population  of  17,900.  The  southern 
portion  of  this  island,  however,  was  ceded  to  Japan 
by  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  16-29  August,  1905. 
The  governments  and  provinces  of  Siberia  are  eight 
in  number.  Asiatic  Russia  has  provinces  (obltuH) 
only,  because  the  Russians  constitute  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  population. 

AoRicDimrRE,  and  CoimrnoN  of  the  Pkasants. 
— Russia  is  a  great  agricultural  nation;  three- 
ouarters  of  its  population  derive  their  support  from 
the  soil,  which  furnishes  the  most  important  resources 
of  the  country.  The  statistics  concerning  agriculture 
date  from  1877-78,  and  were  collected  by  the  Central 
Committee  of  Statistics.  More  precise  information 
was  gathered  by  the  same  committee  in  1886-88, 
and  in  1905.  According  to  the  latest  of  these  statis- 
tics, there  were  in  European  Russia,  exclusive  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland.  1,067,019,596  acres  of  cul- 
tivated land,  besides  17,609,124  acres  in  the  Kalmuck 
steppes,  and  19,133,296  in  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz. 
The  cultivated  lands  are  divided  into  three  classes: 
(1)  private  property  (274,685,426  acres);  (2)  lands 
granted  by  the  government  to  the  peasants  or 
nadieVnyja  zemli  (374,672,484  acres);  (3)  lands  be- 
longing to  the  treasury,  the  churches,  monasteries, 
cities,  and  institutions  (417,661,685).  A  comparison 
of  these  statistics  with  those  of  1877  shows  that  in 
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1905  the  lands  owned  by  the  nobles  had  diminished 
in  area  by  53,851,008  acres,  and  those  of  foreign  sub- 
jects by  341,679  acres.  On  the  other  hand  the  landed 
property  of  the  peasants  had  increased  by  20,051,428 
acres,  and  that  of  the  other  social  classes  had  in- 
creased proportionately.  In  Siberia  all  the  land, 
except  tpe  southern  part  of  the  Government  of 
Tomsk  which  belongs  to  the  imperial  family,  b  the 
property  of  the  Government,  for  as  yet  only  a  small 
portion  has  been  granted  to  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions. 

The  state  lands  of  European  Russia  are  distrib- 
uted venr  irregularly.  In  the  Governments  of 
Archangel,  Olonets,  and  Vologda,  the  State  owns 
from  83  to  90  per  cent  of  the  land;  in  the  region  of 
Tchemosom,  5  per  cent,  and  in  the  Governments  of 
Pultowa,  Bessarabia,  and  in  Esthonia  less  than  1 
per  cent.  The  lands  granted  to  the  peasants  occupy 
more  than  half  of  the  Governments  of  Orenburg, 
Vyatka,  Ufa,  Kazan,  Penza,  Voronezh,  Samara,  the 
Province  of  the  Don.  Vladimir,  Ryazan,  Kursk, 
Moscow,  Kaluga,  Kharkoff,  Tchernigon,  and  Pultowa. 
Of  the  lands  tnat  are  private  proi^rty,  52  per  cent 
belong  to  the  nobility,  24  per  cent  to  the  peasants, 
16  per  cent  to  the  merchants,  and  the  remainder  is 
divided  among  other  classes.  The  possessions  of  the 
nobiUty  are  chiefly  in  the  Baltic  i«don,  Lithuania, 
and  the  Governments  of  Minsk,  Perm,  Podolia, 
and  Ki^.  In  the  period  between  1860  and  1905  the 
rural  property  of  the  nobility,  which  had  reached 
213,300,000  acres,  was  reduced  to^  143,100,000  acres. 
The  great  landowners,  possessing  more  than  2700 
acres  each,  are  chiefly  m  the  eastern  governments 
and  in  those  of  the  Baltic.  The  arable  lands  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland  occupy  an  area  of  30,312,168 
acres  of  which  44-56  per  cent  belong  to  private 
ownen,  45-58  per  cent  to  the  peasants  throu^ 
government  concessions,  4-02  per  cent  to  the  cities, 
and  5-84per  cent  to  the  churches  and  other  institu- 
tions. The  land  belonging  to  the  churches  and 
monasteries  in  the  whole  of  European  Russia,  in- 
cluding Poland,  is  estimated  at  0-6  per  cent  of  all 
the  ar8i>le  land  of  that  division  of  the  empire. 

There  are  591,788  rural  villages  in  European 
Russia,  with  .a  total  population  of  81,050,300,  of 
wbcan  84-5  per  cent  are  peasants.  According  to 
statistics,  38-8  per  cent  of  the  total  surface  is  forest: 
26-2  per  cent  is  arable  land;  19-1  per  cent  is  lana 
not  available  for  cultivation;  and  15-9  per  cent  is 
prairies  and  pasture  lands.  The  lands  unavailable 
for  cultivation  are  the  salt  steppes,  the  marshes,  and 
the  tundras.  In  Finland  these  lands  occupy  35-6 
per  cent  of  the  country,  and  the  porportion  is  still 
neater  in  Siberia  and  Turkestan,  where  the  arable 
land  is  only  2  per  cent. 

The  "extensive"  and  the  "intensive"  systems  of 
cultivation  are  variously  applied  in  Russia^  according 
to  the  region.  In  the  governments  of  Northern 
Russia  (Archangel,  Olonetz,  Vologda,  Novgorod, 
and  in  parts  of  Yaroslaff,  Kostroma,  Vyatka,  and 
Perm)  the  system  called  podsietchnaja  obtains,  con- 
sisting in  stripping  and  uprooting  the  forests,  plwit- 
ing  wheat  on  tiieir  sites  for  intervals  of  from  three  to 
nine  years,  and  then  allowing  the  forests  to  grow  up 
again  wheifthe  fertility  of  the  soil  has  been  exhausteo. 
In  the  Governments  of  Kherson,  YekaterinoslalT, 
Taurida,  Stavropol,  Orenburg,  the  Province  of  the 
Urals,  and  the  Province  of  the  Don  Cossacks  is 
jwactised  the  method  called  zalezhnaia  (Fr.  jachkre). 
This  consists  in  cultivating  the  land  while  its  pro- 
ductive power  endures;  then  it  is  transformed  mto 
pasture,  and  its  cultivation  is  not  resumed  for  an 
mterval  of  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  years,  as  occasion 
may  require.  The  intensive  method  ol  a^culture 
obtains  m  the  central  governments  of  Russia,  in  the 
sone  of  Tchemosom,  and  in  other  governments. 
A  fidd  ia  divided  into  three  sections;  in  the  first, 


winter  grain  frye,  com)  is  sown:  in  the  second,  a 
crop  of  summer  grain  is  put  in  (wheat,  barley,  oate); 
and  in  the  third,  grass  for  pasture  is  allowed  to  grow; 
each  year  the  crop  of  each  section  is  chan^;ed  for  one 
of  the  other  two,  thus  allowing  each  section  to  rest 
once  in  three  years.  In  the  regions  of  the  Vistula 
and  the  Baltic  and  in  the  south-western  part  of  Fin- 
land the  intensive  system  of  a^culture  obtains; 
no  portion  of  the  land  remains  untilled,  but  the  peas- 
ants sow  seed  and  plant  vegetables  in  alternate 
years,  bo  as  not  to  exhaust  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil.  In  several  regions,  especially  in  the  Caucasus, 
in  Daghestan,  Transcaucasia,  and  Turkestan,  a 
remedy  is  found  for  the  aridity  of  the  soil  in  irrigation 
by  means  of  canals.  In  other  regions  of  a  marshy 
character  the  work  of  draining  the  swamps  is  carried 
on,  at  times  by  the  Govemmrat,  and  at  times  by 
private  parties.  In  Podlaohia  alone,  from  1874 
to  1892.  there  were  reclaimed  6,210,000  acres  ot 
swamp  lands.  The  same  kind  of  wonc  was  accom> 
plished  in  Siberia. 

Russia  is  a  great  oereol-producing  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statistics  of  1906,  in  73  governments 
(63  in  Russian  Europe,  1  in  Transcaucasia,  4  in 
Siberia,  and  6  in  Central  Asia),  out  of  327,642,983 
acres  of  land,  56-2  per  cent  were '  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  cereals,  3-2  per  coit  to  the  culture  of  the 
potato,  13-9  per  cent  to  the  oat  crop,  and  26-7  per 
cent  to  artincial  meadow  lands.  In  1908  the  grain 
crop  amounted  to  48,000,000  tons;  the  potato  crop 
yielded  29,000,000  tons;  oats,  13,000,000  tons,  and 
hay  from  artincial  meadows,  47,()00,000  tons.  The 
governments  that  are  the  most  productive  of  cereals 
aro  those  of  Bessan^ia,  Kherson,  Taurida,  Yeka- 
terinodaff,  and  the  Province  of  the  Don  Ooasacks. 
As  a  cereal-producing  country,  Russia  is  the  seocmd 
in  the  world,  the  United  States  bdn^  the  first. 
The  development  of  potato  culture,  which  was  in- 
troduced into  Russia  m  1767,  is  notable.  The  grain 
that  Russia  produces  is  not  only  sufiBcient  to  supply 
the  home  market,  but  also  constitutes  one  of  the  chieif 
exports.  The  amount  of  it  that  is  exported  amounts 
on  an  average  to  15,000,(XX)  tons  a  year.  It  should 
be  noticed,  however,  that  in  proportion  to  the  area 
of  the  empire,  the  grain  production  of  Russia  is  not 
high:  Germany,  France,  and  Austria,  the  combined 
area  of  which  countries  is  only  one-uibd  of  that  of 
European  Russia,  produce  together  mon  grain  than 
is  Moduced  in  all  Russia. 

There  are  abundant  crops  of  other  staples,  slao, 
that  Rusaa  produces;  these  are  the  flax  crop,  which 
yields  500,000  tons  a  year,  produced  in  several  fk  the 

governments  of  the  north-east,  north-west,  and  south; 
emp,  400,000  tons;  cotton,  raised  in  TranacMieasia 
and  Turkestan,  especially  in  the  Province  of  Ferg- 
hana, annual  yield  more  than  170,000  tons.  Tobacco 
was  introduced  into  Russia  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; its  use  was  prohibited  by  severe  laws,  but  was 
allowed  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great;  it  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  Governments  of  Tchemigoff,  I*ultowa, 
Samara,  Saratoff,  Taurida,  Bessarabia,  Kuban,  etc. 
Its  annual  yield  is  about  100,000  tons,  while  the  lands 
that  are  devoted  to  its  cultivation  cover  an  area  of 
1,755,000  acres.  The  principal  tobacco  factories  are- 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kiga,  KieiT,  and  Odessa.. 
The  culture  of  beets,  introducea  into  Russia  about- 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  been 
greatly  developed  during  the  last  thirty  years,  there 
being  now  devoted  to  it  an  aggregate  area  of  1,485,000 
acres,  the  greater  portion  ofwhich  is  in  the  Govem- 
ments  of  Kieff  ancf  Podolia,  the  annual  crop  amount- 
ing to  10,000  tons.  Wine  is  not  extensively  produced 
in  Russia,  and  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  I^t  vine- 
yards are  in  the  Crimea,  in  Kauietia,  and  in  the 
Province  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  There  are  729,000 
acres  devoted  to  vine  culture,  and  the  yearly  product 
amounts  to  not  more  tiian  88  milliMi  gaOons.  The 
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Qovernment  seeks  to  encourage  the  home  produc- 
tion of  wine  by  very  hi^  duties  on  foreign  wines. 
The  culture  of  vegetables  and  fruit  is  not  greatly 
developed;  market  gardens  thrive  in  the  noghbour- 
haiod  of  the  large  cities,  especially  in  the  IKstrict  of 
RoBtoff,  and  in  the  Governments  of  Saratoff  and 
Samara.  The  production  of  fruit  is  abundant  in 
Transcaucasia  and  the  Crimea. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  1908  there  were  in 
Riusia  140,656,000  head  of  cattle,  namely,  28,723,000 
horses,  42,031,000  homed  cattle,  57,466,000  sheep  and 
goats,  and  12,436,000  hogs.  The  horned  cattle  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  European  Russia:  the 
cattle  of  Siberia  are  of  a  better  class,  on  account  (A 
the  abundance  of  forests.  There  are  numerous  breeds 
of  horses  in  Russia,  and  special  establishments  are 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  these  breeds  in  the 
Pro%'ince  of  the  Don  Cossack^  and  the  Governments 
of  Voronesh,  Kherson,  Tamboff,  Pultowa,  and 
Kharkoff.  The  annual  product  from  tJie  sheep  is 
calculated  at  120.000,000  roubles  (1  rouble=52  cents 
U.  S.  A.).  The  best  wool  is  produced  by  the  flocks 
of  the  Governments  of  Novgorpd  and  Voronesh,  of 
the  Volga,  the  Vistula,  the  Baltic,  the  Caucasus,  and 
Turicestan.  The  raising  of  hogs  is  especially  pursued  in 
tte  Governments  of  Minsk  andVolhynia.  Tne  chicken 
industry  flourishes  in  Western  and  Central  Russia; 
fowls  and  eggs  are  exported  and  yield  an  annual  income 
of  more  than  70^000,000  roubles,  of  which  61,000,000 
■re  for  eggs.  The  ^arly  production  of  honey  is 
nearly  26,000  tons,  and  wax  6000  tons,  yielding  an 
aggregate  income  of  from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000 
roubles.  The  culture  of  the  silk-worm  is  being 
developed,  chieflv  in  the  Governments  of  Bessarabia, 
Kherson,  and  Taurida,  and  in  Turkestan  and  the 
C^casus.  The  yearly  production  of  silk  amounts  to 
aboiit  1000  tons. 

Hie  condition  of  the  peasants,  althou^  greatly  im- 
proved, is  far  from  being  piiosperous,  a^d  the  agrarian 
question  is  one  of  the  grayest  with  which  Russian 
statesmen  have  to  deid.  Prior  to  1861,  or  since 
1592  according  to  some  authorities,  1649  according  to 
others,  the  peasants  were  legally  reduced  to  servitude 
{kriepostnoe  prmo).  They  were  under  serfdom  to 
the  landowners,  were  attached  to  the  soil,  and  were 
nQt  allowed  to  change  their  place  of  residence  or 
dispose'  freely  of  their  property;  they  were  obliged  to 
cultivate  the  lands  of  their  emplovers  and  pav  a  tax 
to  the  State.  The  pomtesAsAiM,  or  landowners,  became 
so  many  little  tsars,  and  the  peaisants  were  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  slaves.  As  a  consequence  there 
occurred  the  revolts  of  the  peasants,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  under  Stenko  Rasin,  and  in  the 
Mghteenth  century,  under  Pugatcheff.  During  the 
reign  of  Catherine  II  a  Russian  author,  Radishsheff, 
in  ,his  "Voyage  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow", 
sumested  the  necessity  of  freeing  the  peasants  from 
their  servitude;  the  book  was  held  to  oe  dangerous, 
and  its  author  was  exiled  to  Siberia.  Paul  I  in  1707 
alleviated  the  condition  of  the  peasants  by  decreeing 
that  they  should  work  only  three  days  on  the  lands 
of  their  employers.  Alexander  I  attempted  in  vain 
to  free  them:  his  humanitarian  efforts  were_  thwarted 
by  the  opposition  of  the  nobles.  Nicholas  _  I 
entertained  the  same  purpose,  but  notwithstanding 
his  absolutism  was  unable  to  realize  it;  he  promul- 
gated various  laws,  however  (1826,  1835,  1839,  1845, 
1846,  1847,  and  1848),  by  which  the  right  of  tiie 
peasants  and  of  their  communities  (ntir)  to  acquire 
real  estate  was  recognised;  but  these  laws  were  not 
executed,  and  the  pomittkehiki  pretended  to  be  unin- 
formed of  them. 

The  European  revolution  of  1848  and  the  Crimean 
War  brought  an  awakening  of  Liberal  ideas  in  Russia, 
and  Alexander  II,  as  one  of  the  first  measures  of  his 
mgn,  abolished  serfdom.  The  preparatory  measures 
for  this  consummation  were  studied  by  a  secret  com- 


mittee in  1857.  In  1859  th^  committees  of  the  nobil- 
ity and  of  the  ■pomiuluihiki  in  tiie  various  provinces 
discussed  this  question  of  the  abolition  of  swfdom, 
and  the  Press  dealt  with  it  in  an  active  way,  riiowing 
Russia's  moral  and  political  need  to  solve  it.  An 
imperial  commission,  established  in  1859,  prepared 
a  law  which,  after  long  deliberations  and  frequent 
modifications,  received  the  signature  of  the  tsar,  12 
Feb.,  1861,  and  was  promulgated  on  5  March  of  the 
same  year.  The  terms  of  this  law  made  all  peasants 
free,  and  secured  to  them,  upon  the  payment  of  a  tax 
established  by  law,  the  use  of  thdr  habitations  (dvor) 
and  a  grant  of  land,  of  wlucb  they  could  become  own- 
ers in  fee  simple  by  pecuniaiy  redemption.  Mor^ 
over,  the  ■pomxethtikla  were  obUged  to  grant  to  the 
peasants  or  to  the  ntir  the  lands  occupied  by  them, 
conformably  with  a  maximum  or  minimum  estab- 
lished by  law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dvor&vie,  or 
servants,  who  numbered  1,500,000,  m  1861  regained 
their  freedom,  with  however  the  obligation  of  serving 
their  masters  for  a  further  period  of  two  years. 

The  lands  were  so  (fistributed  that  eadi  peasant  who 
was  entitled  to  share  in  tiiem  received,  on  an  averaf^ 
fourteen  acres;  on  an  average,  beeatise  the  quahly 
of  the  lands  was  taken  into  account  in  the  distribu- 
tion; in  the  zone  of  the  Tchemozom,  the  concessions 
were  of  eight  acres.  Moreover,  the  distribution  oi 
lands  was  very  unequal,  and  42-6  per  cent  of  the 
peasants  who  participated  in  it  received  concessions 
that  were  insufficient  for  their  needs;  to  this  may  be 
added  that  many  millions  of  peasants  were  not 
benefited  by  the  law,  and  tJiat  the  annual' tax  to  be 
paid  to  the  Government  by  those  who  received  portions 
of  land  became  a  burden.  The  Govermnent  therefore 
continued  to  enact  laws  to  solve  the  agrarian  question. 
The  taxes  were  diminished  in  1881,  and  m  1882  the 
Agrarian  Bank  was  estabGsbed,  which  hdped  the 
peasants  to  acquire  posseeaon  of  19,000,000  acres  in 
a  few  years.  In  1885  the  per  oapita  tax  paid  hy  the 
peasants  was  abolished,  by  which  the  Government  lost 
60,000,000  roubles.  Other  laws,  some  of  them  pro- 
mulgated as  late  as  1900,  are  directed  towards  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  peasants.  These 
measures,  however,  are  insufficient.  The  increase  in 
the  population  has  greatly  reduced  the  average  hold- 
ing of  land,  which  in  1893  amounted  tb  6-5  acres  for 
each  peasant.  The  improvidence  of  the  peasants, 
(Mnk,  backward  methods  in  agricuhuie^  and  bad 
crops  have  on  more  than  one  occaaon  caused  famine 
to  be  felt  in  the  agricultural  regions^  The  agrarian 
question,  therefore,  ues  like  an  incubus  an  Russia,  while 
tne  various  parties  of  the  Duma  propose  different  so- 
lutions for  it.  The  moderate  parties  advise  directing 
the  peasant  emigration  towards  Siberia,  dispersing 
the  peasants  in  less  populous  governments,  and  im- 
parting to  them  agricultural  instruction;  while  the 
more  advanced  parties  demand  that  tiie  crown  lands 
and  the  lands  of  the  churches  and  the  monasteries  be 
divided  among  the  peasants,  or  again  that  the  great 
landowners  be  deprived  of  their  rural  poesesmons 
(socialization  of  lands).  Until  now,  however,  the 
debates  that  have  taken  place  in  the  various  dumas 
on  this  subject  have  led  to  no  practical  results. 

Statistics  of  Commerce. — Aocording  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  1908  Russia  occupies  the  ninth  place  among 
nations  as  regards  her  merchant  fleet,  which  including 
^t  of  Finland  has  6250  ships,  with  a  gross  tonnage 
of  1,046,195;  this  includes  1240  steamers  with  a 
tonnage  of  600,000.  Finland  has  2800  sUps,  with  a 
tonnage  of  346,195.  The  ships  of  more  than  1000  tons 
burden  in  the  Russian  merchant  fleet  number  114. 
Of  Russian  vessels,  1129  beloiu;  to  the  Black  Sea 
ports  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  and  1104  to  the  Baltic 
ports.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  same  year, 
there  arrived  at  Russian  ports  during  1908  11,011 
sUps,  of  which  1777  were  Russian,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  1,241,000,  and  9S19  fordgn,  aggregate 
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tonnajge  9,519,000.  The  chief  centres  of  RuBdan 
maritime  commerce  are  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.  The  foreign  mari- 
time commerce  of  Russia  is  divided  by  tonnage  as 
follows:  England,  42  per  cent;  Germany,  16  per 
cent;  Denmulc,  10  per  cent;  Greece,  8  per  cent;  and 
Sweden  and  Norwav,  4  per  cent. 

The  coasting  trade  between  small  ports  is  reserved 
exclusivelv  for  Russian  shipping;  it  has  found  its 
greatest  development  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azof  (36,590  ships,  15,098,000  tons),  in  the 
Caspian  Sea  (16,538  slups,  8,884,000  tons),  and  in  the 
Baltic  Sea  (10,809ship8, 1,230,000  tons).  Thisshipping 
carries  on  an  average  10,000,000  tons  of  merchandise 
a  year,  of  which  4,4002000  tons  are  petroleum,  and 
1,100,000  tons  grain.  The  peat  coasting  commerce 
between  the  Black  and  the  Baltic  Seas,  between  the 
ports  of  European  Russia  and  those  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
and  between  the  Murman  coasts  {Murmamka  heng) 
and  the  Baltic  Sea,  employs  212  steamships,  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  450,000,  canjring  a  yearly 
average  of  270,000  tons  of  merchandise.  The  most 
important  commercial  ports  of  Russia  are  St.  Peters- 
burg, Riga,  Libau,  Reval,  and  Odessa.  According 
to  VaiB  most  recent  statistics,  the  river  fleet  consists 
of  3300  steam  and  22,860  other  craft,  with  an  Bxpf>- 
gate  tonnage  of  11,200,000.  The  yards  that  build 
this  shipping  are  at  Nizhni-Novgorod,  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Perm,  and  in  Finland.  The  river  fleet 
carries  a  yearly  average  of  32,000,000  tons  of  mer^ 
chancfise,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  800,000,(X)0 
roubles. 

The  first  railway  that  was  constructed  in  Russia 
was  that  of  Tsarskoi  Selo  in  1837:  in  1850,  Russian 
railways  had  666  miles  of  line,  wnicb  had  increased 
to  7094  mfles  in  1870,  to  14,786  in  1880,  and  to  20,- 
000  in  1800.  The  greater  portion  of  these  was  con- 
structed by  private  companies,  and  in  1882  13,582 
of  a  total  of  15,724  miles  of  railway  belonged  to 
those  companies.  In  1908  the  railway  mileage  of 
Russia  amounted  to  46,132  miles,  of  which  35,076 
were  in  Europe,  2078  in  Finland,  and  7978  in  Asia. 
At  present  four-fifths  of  these  railways  belong  to  the 
State,  and  one-fifth  to  private  parties.  In  1909  there 
were  270  miles  of  new  railways  opened  and  the  con- 
struction of  3074  miles  more  was  determined  upon. 
Russia  has  the  second  railway  mileage  of  the  world, 
being  second  only  to  the  United  States;  but  compared 
with  the  area  of  the  empire,  the  railway  milea^  of 
Russia  is  small.  The  railway  centre  of  Russia  is 
Moscow.  The  Tran»Siberian  RaUway  is  the  great- 
est enterprise  of  modem  Russia:  it  has  made  possible 
the  exploitation  of  the  natural  riches  of  Siberia, 
and  has  opened  a  way  for  the  commerce  of  Europe 
with  the  Par  E^t.  Its  construction  was  begun  in 
1891,  and  finished  in  at  a  cost  of  850,000,000 
roubles.  It  has  a  length  of  5532  miles.  After  the 
war  with  Japan,  the  branch  to  Port  Arthur  became  a 
part  of  the  Eastern  China  Railway.  The  voyage 
from  Europe  to  Shanghai,  which  takes  forty-five 
days  by  the  Suez  Canal,  and  thirty-five  days  by 
Ouisda  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  made  in  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  days  over  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  by  way  of  Vladivostok.  The  total  value 
of  the  Russian  railways  is  5,500,000,000  roubles,  and 
their  average  cost  is  estimated  at  169,500  roubles  per 
mile. 

In  foreign  commerce,  exports  and  imports,  Russia 
occupies  the  seventh  place  among  commercial  na- 
tions, the  imports  and  exports  representing  a  value 
approximately  of  2,000,000,000  roubles  (in  1906, 
800.000,000  roubles  of  imports,  and  547,500,000 
rouDles  of  exports).  This  commerce  to  the  amount 
of  1,545,000,(X)0  roubles  is  carried  on  across  the 
European  frontiers;  268,000,000  roubles  across 
Asiatic  frontiers;  and  83,000,000  roubles  across  the 
frontiers  of  Finland.   Russia  exports  wheat,  bariey, 


oats,  rye,  and  com  to  Germany,  England,  Hollaad, 
Italy,  France,  Austria,  etc.;  eggs,  sugar,  butter, 
caviare,  fish,  fowls,  petroleum,  cattle,  and  raw 
minerals;  and  imports  woollen  textiles  amounting  to 
25,000,000  roubles,  worked  metals,  paints,  and  dyes, 
coal,  silk,  mbber  goods,  machinery,  watches,  tea 
(in  1906,  90,000  tons  of  this  commodity  were  im- 
ported at  a  cost  of  77,000,000  roubles),  herrings, 
wines  (11,000,(XX)  roubles),  lemons  and  oranges 
(4,500,000  roubles),  other  fruits,  etc. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Russia  is  greatly  de> 
veloped  by  the  periodical  maikets  or  fain,  of  which 
26,000  are  held  in  6830  different  places.  The  most 
important  one  of  them  is  that  of  Nishni-Novgorod, 
originating  in  the  seventeenth  century  near  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Blessed  Macarius,  whidi  was  built  within 
the  Government  of  Nizhni-Novgorod.  To  that  market 
Turks,  Tatars,  and  Persians  went  in  great  numbers. 
In  1816  the  fair  was  transferred  to  Novgorod,  a  city 
which,  on  account  of  its  position  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Volga  and  the  Oka  Rivers,  possnsed  the 
requisites  for  beooming  a  great  commercial  centre: 
the  oommwcial  importance  of  the  fair  increased 
rapidly;  it  was  visited  by  as  many  as  200,000  mer- 
chants from  all  parts  of  Russia  and  Sibma.  Tb» 
value  of  the  merchandise  brought  to  this  market, 
which  amounted  to  32,000,000  roubles  in  1817,  at- 
tained a  sum  of  246,000,000  roubles  in  1881,  after 
which  it  fell  to  a  yearly  average  of  from  160  to  170 
million  roubles.  The  fair  is  held  from  15  July  to 
25  Aug.,  the  chief  commodities  being  silk,  cotton, 
linen  aod  woollen  goods,  worked  metals,  and  skins. 
Another  important  Tair  is  that  of  Irbit,  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Perm.  This  fair  originated  in  1643;  it 
is  held  from  1  Feb.  tol  March,  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise brought  to  it  being  estimated  at  30.000,000 
roubles  each  year.  In  Litue  Russia  these  lairs  are 
frequently  held;  among  them  the  most  noted  are 
those  of  the  Epiphany,  at  Kharkoff,  from  6  to  26 
Jan.  (merchandise  of  a  value  of  from  11  to  13  million 
roubles):  those  of  the  Assumption,  the  Intercession 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the 
same  city,  from  15  Aug.  to  1  Sept.,  1  to  15  July, 
and  1  Oct.  to  1  Nov.  respectively;  the  fair  of  Kieff, 
from  5  to  26  Feb.;  those  of  Kursk,  Simbirsk,  Menzel- 
insk,  Ivanoifskaia  etc.  The  growth  of  the  railways 
tends  to  diminish  the  importance  and  volume  of 
business  of  these  fairs.  The  number  of  commercial 
establishments  in  Russia  (statistics  of  1907)  is 
889,746,  and  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  com- 
merce is  1,600,000. 

Industries,  and  CoNDmoN  of  thb  Workbbs. — 
Russian  industries  have  been  peatly  developed,  al- 
though they  are  far  from  being  m  a  position  to  supply 
the  home  demand.  In  1906  there  were  in  Russia 
14,247  industrial  establishments,  in  which  there  were 
1,684,569  workers:  in  1907  the  number  of  those 
establishments  had  decreased  to  14,190,  while  the 
workers  had  increased  to  1,723,173.  The  industrial 
districts  are  those  of  St.  Petersburg  (2049  establish- 
ments, 296,109  workers),  Moscow  (2485  estab- 
lishments, 610,402  workers),  Warsaw  (2978  establish- 
ments, 268,256  workers),  lUeff  (2791  establishments, 
207,751  workers),  the  Volga  (1768  establishments,  137,- 
235  workers),  and  Kharkoff  (2119  establishments, 
203,424  workers).  The  number  of  women  employed 
in  these  establishments  increases  continually,  and 
grew  from  383,782  in  1901  to  435,684  in  1906. 

The  metal  industries  are  the  most  important. 
Under  Peter  the  Great  there  was  declared  the  so- 
called  freedom  of  mines  {gomaia  svoboda),  according 
to  which  the  ownership  of  a  mine  was  independent 
of  that  of  the  land  under  which  it  was  found.  This 
law  was  revoked  by  Catherine  II  in  1781,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  metallurgical  industries.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  statistics,  the  number  of  work- 
men emptoyed  in  these  industries  is  700,000,  of  whom 
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more  than  half  are  employed  in  the  extraction  and 
working  of  iron.  TTie  vuue  of  the  yearly  output 
of  the  metalluigical  industriee  is  300,000,000  roubles., 
Russia  holds  an  important  i>orition  as  a  gold-OTO- 
ducing  country:  in  1906  Siberia,  the  Urals,  and  Fin- 
land produced  30  tons  of  gold.  The  average 
production  of  gold  each  year,  from  sand  and  quarts, 
■amounts  to  80,960  lb.,  of  a  value  of  60,000,000 
roubles.  Russia  occupies  the  fourth  place  among 
gold-producing  countries.  The  Province  of  Irkutsk, 
m  Eastern  Siberia,  is  the  chief  gold  re^on  of  the 
country,  and  especially  the  District  of  Olekminsk, 
which  produces  6  tons  of  the  metal.  By  the  laws  of 
12  March,  1901,  and  1  March,  1902,  the  prohibition 
that  had  been  placed  upon  free  commerce  in  gold 
was  removed.  There  are  80,000  workers  employed 
in  the  gold  industries  of  the  country. 

Russia  may  be  sud  to  be  the  only  platinum- 
producing  country.  This  metal  is  taken  from 
the  Urals,  where  it  waa  discovered  in  1819,  the  yearjy 
production  of  it  amounting  to  5  tons,  although  in 
1906  the  amoimt  was  tons.  It  is  mined  in  the 
Government  of  Perm,  giving  employment  to  1292 
men,  and  is  usually  sold  to  toe  British  at  a  price  of 
806,000  roubles  per  ton;  when  refined  in  E^laad, 
it  is  sold  for  1,240,000  roubles  per  ton.  The  pro- 
duction of  ^ver,  which  from  1^  to  1890  was  16 
tons  a  year,  has  decreased  to  6  tons  jrearly.  The 
metal  is  mined  in  ti^  Districts  of  Nertcmnsk  and  the 
Altai,  and  in  the  Governments  of  Viborg  and  Arch- 
angel. 

Russia  has  produced  copper  since  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  her  annual  production  <£  that 
metal  increases  continually:  from  8,300  tons  in 
1905,  it  increased  to  70,000  tons  in  1906,  and  to 
14,000  in  1907.  There  are  22  establishments  de- 
voted to  the  copper  industrjr;  the  metal  is  mined 
chiefly  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  the  Urals,  and  to  a 
small  extent  in  the  steppe  of  the  Kirghiz  and  in  the 
Altai  Mountains.  Leaa  is  usually  found  in  Russia 
mixed  with  silver,  and  is  obtuned  in  the  Province 
of  Terdc  and  the  Districts  of  Nertchinsk  and  the 
Altai.-  An  exact  average  of  the  yearly  production 
of  lead  cannot  be  established;  in  1890  it  amounted 
to  800  tons;  in  1895  to  400  tons;  in  1904  to  only 
80  tons,  while  it  increased  to  770  tons  in  1905,  and  to 
1000  tons  in  1906.  Zinc  is  furnished  by  four  great 
establishments,  situated  respectively  at  Bendzin, 
Constantin,  Paulina  (Government  of  Kotrkow), 
and  Alagir,  in  the  Province  of  Terdt.  The  pro- 
duction of  this  metal  yielded  8100  tons  in  1902, 
14,000  tons  in  1904,  and  10,000  tons  in  1906.  Mer- 
cury waa  (Uscovered  in  1879  in  the  District  of  Bakh- 
mut  (Government  of  Yekaterinoelaif),  and  its  yearlv 
production  amounts  to  320  tons.  Manganese,  which 
IS  worked  chieflv  in  the  Governments  of  Kuttus 
and  of  Yekatennoslaff,  yielded  a  production  of 
320  tons  in  1898,  790  tons  in  1900,  and  500  tons  in 
1905. 

Rusna  produces  great  quantities  of  iron.  The 
first  estabushments  for  the  working  of  this  metal 
originated  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  were  the 
property  of  the  State:  In  1906  the  total  production 
of  iron  amounted  to  5,183,579  tons.  There  are  126 
foxmdries  wluch  produce  2,700,000  tons  of  melted 
iron.  Russia  occupies  the  seventh  place  among  the 
coal-producing  countries.  The  first  coal  was  mined 
in  the  reign  of  Peter  I,  but  the  coal  industry  was  only 
develops  to  any  extent  under  Catherine  II,  and  that 
development  continues  from  year  to  year.  The 
production  of  this  mineral  amounted  to  25,000,000 
tons  in  1906.  Russia  is  exceptiontdly  rich  in  petro- 
leum. Many  of  ita  oil  deposits  are  yet  undeveloped, 
especially  in  the  Governments  of  Kielce  and  Taurida, 
and  in  the  Urals.  The  greatest  supply  of  Russian 
petroleum  now  comes  from  the  northern  and  southern 
dopes  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  especially  from 


the  Government  of  Baku  (90  per  cent),  from  the 
Provinces  of  Terek,  Kuban,  and  Da^diestan,  from  the 
Government  of  Tiflis,  and  from  tne  Transcaspiaa 
region.  In  1907  the  total  production  of  petroleum 
in  Russia  amounted  to  8,300,000  tons.  The  petro- 
leum exported  in  1908  represented  a  value  of  30,000,- 
000  roubles. 

Among  salHproducing  countries  Russia  holds  the 
fourth  pboe,  producing  from  mines  and  salt  lakes  a 
yeaiiy  average  of  more  than  1,770,000  tons  of  salt, 
chie^  from  the  Governments  of  Yekaterinosla^,  Astra- 
khan, Perm,  and  Taurida.  The  textile  industiy  holds 
an  importantplaoe.  there  being  2000  factories,  em- 
ploying 700,000  workers,  and  producing  fabrics  valued 
at  800,000,000  roubles  a  jrear.  Of  tiiose  establish- 
ments 730  aro  cotton  factories,  which  employ  437,000 
workers,  and  produce  a  yearly  output  valued  at 
520,000,(XX)  roubles.  The  principal  eetabUshments 
for  the  cleaning  of  cotton  are  in  Turkestan  and,  the 
Government  of  Erivan.  Factories  for  spinning  and 
weaving  cotton  first  appeared  in  Russia  during  the 
second  naif  of  the  eighteenth  centuryj  the  principal 
ones  among  them  at  the  present  time  are  in  the 
Governments  of  Vladimir,  Moscow,  Piotrkow,  St. 
Petersburg,  Kostroma^  Texek,  and  Yaroslaff.  The 
wool  industry  has  916  factories  that  produce  an  agzre- 

fate  yearly  income  of  nearly  170,000.000  roiwles. 
tussia  has  145  linen  factories  that  produce  a  veariy 
income  of  42,000,000  roubles.  The  silk  inaustry, 
which  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  ei  the 
eighteenth  century,  bad  in  1900  200  factories  (Gov- 
ernments of  Moscow,  Vladimir,  and  Kotikow), 
and  was  producing  a  yearly  income  of  23,000,000 
roubles. 

The  Sour  industry  is  an  important  one.  there 
bdng  1400  large  mills,  the  yearlv  products  of  which 
are  valued  at  226,000,000  roubles,  besides  which 
there  are  20,000  small  mills.  The  distillation  of 
spirits,  made  free  in  1863,  is  another  important  in- 
dustry, thera  bdng  2480  distilleries  with  a  yearly 
production  of  89,100,000  gallons.  There  are  80 
distilleries  for  the  production  of  vodka,  which  has 
become  a  government  monopolv,  and  the  yearly 
product  of  which  is  2,160,000  gallons,  chiefly  m  the 
Governments  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  The 
brewing  of  beer  was  begun  in  Rusma  more  espedally 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  as  a  beer-produdng 
country  Russia  occupies  the  sixth  place,  having  918 
brewenes  with  a  yearly  product  of  162,000,000 
gallons.  Russia  also  produces  sugar.  In  the  ei^ 
teenth  century  it  had  7  refineries.  The  first  refinery 
for  the  production  of  beet  sugar  was  established  in 
1802.  At  present  there  are  280  beet  sugar  factories 
and  refineries,  which  in  1908  produced  1,300,000  tons. 
There  are  294  oil  factories,  where  oil  is  extracted  from 
sunflower  seed,  linseed,  and  hempseed. 

There  are  827  workshops  wnere  industrial  ma- 
chinery is  made,  the  value  of  their  annual  products 
being  estimated  at  208,000,000  roubles.  Fourteen 
Iturge  establishments  in  the  Governments  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Livonia,  Moscow,  and  Nishni-Novgorod 
construct  locomotives  and  railway  cars,  of  a  value 
of  92,000,000  roubles.  The  goldsmith's  industry, 
which  flourishes  in  the  Governments  of  Warsaw,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Moscow,  yields  an  annual  income  of 
5,500,000  roubles.  Electrical  works,  of  which  there 
are  50  in  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg,  have 
made  then*  appearance  within  recent  yean;  their 
annual  product  is  valued  at  8,000,000  roubles. 
The  paper  industry  is  an  ancient  one  in  Russia, 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  centunr.  There  are  at 
present  451  factories.  The  wood  industiy  is  rep- 
resented in  the  first  place  by  956  saw-mills,  the 
yearly  products  of  which  are  estimated  at  70,000,000 
roubles;  and  secondly  by  250  furniture  factories, 
with  a  yearly  output  of  14,000,000  roubles.  The 
yearly  production  of  tiie  174  chemical  factoria  in 
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Ruana  is  estimated  at  32,000,000  roubles.  Tamiing, 
which  was  practised  in  Russia  as  far  back  as  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  is  now  carried  on  in  641 
tanneries  that  produce  a  yearly  output  of  55,000,000 
roubles.  The  glass  industry  also  is  important  in 
Russia,  where  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  under  the  Tsar  Michael  Theodoro- 
vitch  (212  factories,  and  a  yearly  output  of  26,000,- 
000  roubles). 

The  material  and  the  moral  conditions  of  the  work- 
ing people  leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  _  The 
wages  are  low  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living  in 
Russian  cities,  and  the  law  does  not  ^ve  the  workman 
sufficient  protection  against  exploitation  by  his  em- 

Eloyer.  It  may  be  said  that  there  are  no  sanitary 
iwB  with  regud  to  workers  in  factories,  althou^a 
this  matter  has  been  considered  by  various  com- 
missions, established  by  the  Government  in  1859, 
1870,  1874,  and  1892.  Sickness  and  accidents  are 
freauent  among  the  workmen:  in  1871  in  17,533  es- 
tablishments, employing  1,700,000 workers,  there  were 
24,744  accidents,  of  which  385  were  fatal.  To  these 
may  be  added  23,360  injuries  through  accident  in 
the  mines,  making  a  total  of  48,104;  these  official 
figures  seem  too  low  to  represent  the  facts.  The  in- 
surance societies  have  only  600,000  workers  inscribed 
on  their  lists;  and  in  case  of  accident  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  payment  from  those  companies. 
There  is  want  of  medical  assistance.  The  moral 
standard  is  very  low.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
the  working  class  takes  an  active  part  in  revolu- 
tionary movements  and  furnishes  a  large  percentm^ 
of  lu^way  robbers. 

iNTKiXBcrnAii  Russia. — Intellectual  culture  is  of 
recent  date,  and  was  first  developed  in  Southern  and 
Western  Russia  under  Polish  influence.  Hie  first 
Russian  academy  was  established  at  Kieif  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  Muscovite  Russia  intellec- 
tual culture  began  under  Peter  the  Great,  who  gave 
much  attention  to  the  education  of  the  people.  Cath- 
erine II  established  the  first  school  for  girls.  Under 
Alexandn  II  a  great  number  of  schools  and  of  estab- 
lishments for  higher  education  were  opened,  and  this 
intellectual  development  was  carriea  to  l^beria  by 
the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Tomsk  under 
Alexander  III .  Higher  education  is  represented  by  ten 
universities:  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  KiefT,  Odessa, 
Kharkoif,  Warsaw,  Kazan,  Yurieff'(Dorpat),  Helsing- 
fors,  and  Tomsk.  Two  other  universities  are  about 
to  be  established  by  the  Government,  at  SaratoEF  and 
Tobolsk.  In  1909  the  ten  universities  just  named  were 
attended  by  36,890  students,  those  having  the  great- 
est number  of  students  being  the  Universities  of  St. 
Petersburg  (8805),  MoecowT8698),  Kharkoff  (4048), 
and  KieEF  (4230);  on  the  other  hand,  Warsaw  has 
only  fifteen  students,  being  boycotted  by  the  Poles 
on  account  of  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. The  most  frequented  courses  are  those  of  law 
(13,970  students),  physics  and  mathematics  (8778 
students),  and  medicine  (7068  students).  There  is  a 
notable  attendance  of  women  (500)  at  the  University 
of  Helsingfors.  The  nine  Russian  universities  are 
maintained  by  the  State  at  an  ejroense  of  5,405,660 
roubles  a  year,  to  which  should  be  added  other 
amounts  of  regular  receipts,  making  a  sum  total  of 
7,684,000  roubles.  The  Umversity  of  Helsingfors  is 
supported  by  Finland  at  a  cost  of  806,700  roubles,  of 
which  173,700  roubles  are  furnished  by  the  public 
treasury. 

_  Russian  universities,  some  of  which  date  from  the 
eighteenth  or  even  the  seventeenth  century,  received 
their  first  impetus  from  Alexander  I  (1801-25),  Who 
founded  the  Universities  of  Kharkoif,  Kazan,  and  St. 
PetersburE.  Under  Nicholas  I  (1825-55),  they  ran 
the  risk  of  being  closed,  and  were  subjected  to  a  rule 
of  superintendence  and  severe  discipline.  In  1863  the 
minister  Golovin  introduced  important  r^oims  into 
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the  organization  and'administration  of  the  universities, 
and  conferred  many  privileges  upon  the  professors 
and  students,  which  privileges  were  limited  by  the 
law  of  23  Aug.,  1884.  The  regular  professors  receive 
a  salary  of  3000  roubles  a  yeai ;  the  supplementary 
professors  receive  2000  roubles,  and  the  dozenla  1000 
roubles.  The  various  universities  have  in  their 
faculties  men  of  superior  attainments,  who  are  an 
honour  to  science.  Those  institutions  are  distin- 
guished also  for  their  Liberal  sentiments,  which  in 
1905-07  degenerated  into  excesses^  and  on  various 
occasions  transformed  the  universities  into  hotbeds  of 
political  agitation. 

The  intellectual  culture  of  women  has  its  centres 
in  the  so'^alled  "Superior  Course"  (yyiihie  kitrty)  of 
St.  Petersburg  (2396  students)  and  of  Moscow  (2177 
students),  and  in  the  women's  medical  school  <rf 
St.  Petersburg  (1635  students).  In  the  "Superior 
Courses",  the  greater  portion  of  the  women  students 
take  up  the  study  of  history  and  of  philosophy.  The 
one  at  St.  Petersburg  is  maintained  at  a  cost  of 
217,530  roubles  a  year;  the  corresponding  one  at 
Moscow  at  153j000  roubles  a  year,  and  the  women's 
school  of  medicme  at  a  cost  of  573,926  roubles.  There 
are  many  scholarship  for  poor  students,  men  and 
women.  The  Russian  w<Mnen  who  frequent  the 
"Superior  Courses"  are,  as  a  rule,  from  ei^teen  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  are  distinguished  by 
their  quickness  of  intellect  and  energy  of  character, 
and  also  by  a  decrease  of  womanly  qualities. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  1907,  secondary  in- 
struction for  men  is  given  in  246  gymnasia  and  37 
pm-mmnatia,  having  2912  classes,  4668  masters, 
and  107,296  students;  for  women,  in  433  gymno' 
*ia  and  172  pro-gymnasia,  with  M32  classes,  10,- 
272  teachers,  ana  200,761  students,  and  in  178 
Bealschvlen,  1590  classes,  2538  teachers,  and  56,499 
students.  In  the  gymnasia,  the  course  lasts  seven 
years;  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  are  taught 
at  these  institutions,  as  also  the  natural  sciences, 
history,  g^graphy,  Russian  literature,  and  Uie  cate- 
chism. The  pro-nymnasia  teach  the  same  subjects, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dead  languages.  The  Aeoi- 
sdndm  impart  a  practicid  education.  In  tlie  gym- 
nasia for  girls,  the  course  is  six  years.  To  the  number 
of  these  schools  must  be  added  the  institutes  and  the 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  teachers  {vtehHeCshie 
insHtuty,  lUehitd'skija  aeminarU),  there  bdng  10  of 
the  former,  with  143  professors,  and  1738  students; 
and  73  of  the  latter,  with  909  professors,  and  12,355 
students. 

There  are  in  the  whole  of  Russia,  including  Finland, 
111,427  schoob  for  primary  instruction,  attended  by 
6,875,766  scholars,  of  whom  4,691,691  are  boys.  To 
this  class  belong  the  parochial  schools  that  were  in- 
stituted 13  July,  1884,  and  were  placed  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Synod.  The  scope  of  these 
schools  is  chiefiy  religious:  they  teach  the  law  of  God, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  some  of  them  have 
only  one  class;  some  two;  in  the  second  class,  when 
there  is  one,  ecclesiastical  and  national  history  are 
taught.  The  remuneration  received  by  the  teabhers 
of  parochial  schools  is  often  as  low  as  150  roubles  a 
year.  In  the  schools  that  depend  upon  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  salaries  of  teachers  are  500 
or  600  roubles  a  year.  In  1909  the  ministry  spent 
64,000,000  roubles  for  the  schools  of  primary  instruc- 
tion, while  the  Holy  Synod  spent  14,000,000  for  the 
schools  dependent  upon  it,  a  sum  that  is  mcreased  to 
89,000,000  roubles  by  the  contributions  of  other  min- 
istries or  institutions.  The  primary  schools  neverthe- 
less are  insufficient  in  number,  and  the  progressive 
element  in  Russia  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
500,000  additional  schools.  Russia  has  also  profes- 
sional schools:  an  institute  of  forestry  {liesnoi  in- 
stUut),  attended  by  460  students;  142  commercial 
institutes,  with  2775  professors  and  33,397  students; 
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87  commercial  schools,  with  1040  professors  and  12,- 
510  students;  and  37  professional  schools  and  insti- 
tutes, with  717  professors  and  4270  students. 

Among  the  scientific  institutions,  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg  stands  m  the 
first  place.  It  was  instituted  by  Peter  the  Great  in 
1724,  and  was  opened  by  Catherme  I  in  1726,  and  has 
various  museums,  libraries,  laboratories,  and  obser- 
vatories. Its  literary  activity  is  intense,  its  numerous 
scientific  publications  already  forming  ^a  vast  libraiy. 
There  are  also:  the  Imperial  Archsographical  Com- 
mission of  St.  Petersburg,  famous  for  its  Bplaidid  edi- 
tions of  Russian  national  chronicles;  the  Impo^al 
Archaeological  Commission  of  St.  Petersburg;  the 
Imperial  Archsological  Society  of  Moscow,  which 
publishes  learned  and  artistic  volumes  on  the  sacred 
and  profane  moniunents  of  Russia;  the  Society  of 
Oriental  Studies,  at  St.  Petersburg  [VoabfUjiiumedie- 
nija  Ohshahestvo),  the  scientific  researches  of  which 
d^  especially  with  Siberia  and  China;  the  Society 
of  Naturalists  of  St.  Petersburg  {(Muhshestuo  esteat- 
voispyUUdet),  which  was  founded  in  186S;  the  So- 
ciety of  Geographical  Studies  {Obshtkeglvo  temlmt- 
dienija),  established  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1903;  the 
Imperial  Institute  of  Exi>erimental  Medicine;  the 
phUologico-historical  societies  of  Odessa  and  of  Khar- 
koff;  the  Imperial  Historical  Society  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, which  has  published  130  volumes  of  historical 
documents  and  the  Russian  biographical  lexicon;  the 
Archaeological,  Historical,  and  Ethnological  Sodety  of 
Kazan;  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Ancient  Litera- 
ture of  St.  Petersburg,  which  has  published  numerous 
and  valuable  copies  of  ancient  texts;  the  Historical 
and  Ancient  Literature  Society,  connected  with  the 
University  of  Moscow,  whose  Tchtenija  (lectures) 
constitute  the  richest  and  most  valuable  historical 
collection  of  Russia;  the  Imperial  Mineraloeical  In- 
stitute of  St.  Petersburg;  the  Slav  Society  of  Moscow, 
which  publishes  the  periodical  "Slavianski  Viek": 
the  Polytechnical  Institute  of  Moscow;  the  Impoiial 
Archsological  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  cla^cid, 
Oriental,  Russo-Slavic,  and  nimiismatical  sections; 
the  Imperial  Geographical  Societv  of  St.  Petersburg, 
famous  for  its  publications;  the  Juridical  Institute  of 
St.  Petersburg;  the  Lazareff  Institute  of  Moscow, 
famous  for  its  learned  publications  on  Oriental  ana 
other  subjects.  All  of  these  institutions,  to  which 
many  of  secondary  importance,  existing  in  all  Russian 
cities,  are  to  be  added,  furnish  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  activities  of  Russian  science,  which  in  reality 
are  very  considerable.  These  institutions  are  also 
endowed  with  very  fine  libraries. 

The  most  important  Russian  library  is  the  Imperial 
Public  Library,  which  is  divided  into  thirteen  sec- 
tions, and  is  rich  in  bibliographical  treasures,  among 
them  the  famous  Codex  Sinaiticus  of  the  Bible.  The 
second  is  the  library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  is  groyring  richer  from  year  to  year,  and  with 
which  is  connected  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  Museum 
of  St.  PeteiBburg,  where  there  are  many  Oriental 
manuscripts  of  value.  Two 'famous  libraries  at  Mos- 
cow are:  that  of  the  Hol>'  Synod,  wha«  there  is  a 
very  large  collection  of  Greek  codices;  and  the  li- 
brary of  the  Rumianzoff  Museum.  In  the  Caucasus 
there  are:  the  library  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Museum 
of  Tiflis,  wluch  is  rich  in  ancient  Gleomftn  codices; 
and  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  Etchmiadsin, 
which  has  a  valuable  collection  of  Armenian  codices. 

Economics  and  Finance. — It  was  onlv  towards  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  budget  be^an 
to  free  itself  from  its  continuous  fluctuations.  In  view 
of  the  disorder  that  obtained  in  its  finances  during 
that  century,  the  Government  was  compelled  con- 
tinually to  increase  the  compulsory  acceptance  of 
bank-notes  which,  from  a  total  of  568  million  roubles 
in  1857,  increased  to  1100  million  roubles  by  1883. 
To  meet  its  obligations,  it  was  obliged  to  resort  to 


loans  which,  from  2537  million  roubles  in  1856,  in- 
creased to  5424  million  roubles  in  1883.  The  Russian 
bud^t,  both  in  receipts  and  in  expenses,  increases 
contmually:  the  highest  budgets,  for  receipts  and  for 
expenses,  were  those  of  1905  (reoeiptB,  2989  nadllion 
roubles;  expenses,  3194  million  roubles);  1906  (re- 
ceipts, 3423  million  roubles;  expenses,  3212  million 
roubles);  and  1907  (receipts,  2195  million  roubles; 
ei^nses,  2582  million  roubles).  The  increased  re- 
ceipts are  due  to  loans,  and  the  increased  expenses  to 
the  war  with  Japan.  The  expenses  of  tiie  war  from 
1904  to  1909  amounted  to  2,414,923J94  roubles.  The 
budget  that  was  submitted  to  the  Duma  and  to  tJie 
Council  of  the  Empire  for  1908  fixed  the  receipts  at 
2,478,677,241  roubles,  and  the  expenditure  at  2,631,- 
495,495  roubles.  That  for  1909  fixed  both  the  re- 
ceipts and  the  expenditure  at  2,596,049,(XX)  roubles. 
Of  the  receipts  193,882,000  roubles  are  derived 
(Statute  of  1909)  from  direct  taxation;  623,758,000 
from  indirect  taxation;  140,700,000  from  the  cus- 
toms; 806,488,000  from  the  rijghts  of  the  State 
(regain) ;  685,670,000  from  the  properties  and  capitals 
of  the  State;  and  the  remainder  from  other  sources. 
Of  the  expenditure,  473,919,0(X)  roubles  are  for  the 
account  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine;  393,363,000 
roubles  are  absorbed  by  the  payment  of  coupons  of 
the  Russian  Rentes;  89,353,000  roubles  are  asogned 
to  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy;  452,117,000  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance;  553,156,000  to  the  Ministry  of 
Rauways  and  Communications;  154,378,0(X)  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior;  63,937,000  to  the  Ministry 
of  Pubhc  Instruction;  31,663,000  to  the  Holy  Synod, 
and  71,488,000  to  the  Mimstry  of  Justice.  Among  the 
direct  taxes  are  those  upon  alcoholic  liquors  (34,- 
172,000  roubles),  upon  tobacco  (49,028,582  roubles), 
on  sugar  (75,541,747  roubles),  and  on  petroleum  (31,- 
967,500  roubles).  The  monopoly  of  alcoholic  drinks 
yields  to  the  State  the  enormous  sum  of  542,288,341 
roubles.  The  Government  receives  36,500,000  roubles 
from  the  postal  service,  21,500,000  roubles  from  the 
telegraphs,  and  453,500,000  roubles  from  the  railwajrs. 
Rus«a  has  the  largest  budget  in  the  world,  but  not 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 

A  great  portion  of  the  resources  of  Russia  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  interest  on  its  debt,  which  in  1907 
amounted  to  8,625,560,215  roubles.  Of  this  sum, 
3,155,641,839  roubles  were  on  account  of  the  raUways. 
In  1908  the  debt  amounted  to  8,725,523,210  rouUes. 
During  1903-07,  on  account  of  the  war  with  Japan, 
the  Russian  debt  increased  by  a  sum  of  2,081,596,540 
roubles.  For  the  payment  of  its  foreign  Rentes,  the 
Russian  Government  needs  several  hundred  millions 
in  gold,  wherefore  its  financial  policy  tends  to  increase 
exportations,  to  favour  home  mdustries,  and  to  aug- 
ment the  metallic  supply.  The  law  of  29  Aug.,  1897, 
put  gold  into  circulation  in  Russia;  and  that  of  28 
April,  1900.  guaranteed  the  paymoit  in  gold  of  notes 
of  credit.  In  1908  the  bank  notes  in  circulation  aggre- 
gated a  sum  of  1200  million  roubles;  and  the  gold 
578,200,000  roubles,  a  decrease  of  19,400,000  roubles 
from  the  preceding  year.  The  principal  establishment 
of  credit  in  Russia  is  the  state  bank  {gosudtiratvennyi 
bank),  which  has  8  agencies  and  107  branches.  Its 
pold  reserve  in  1908  amounted  to  1200  million  roubles, 
m  Russian  and  in  foreign  coin,  and  in  bars.  l*a  de- 
posits in  precious  metals  and  in  securities  amoimted 
to  8286  million  roubles.  In  1862  there  were  only  2 
savings  banks  in  Russia;  in  1880  their  number  had 
increased  to  76,  and  in  1890  to  1826;  in  1900  to  5145, 
and  in  1908  to  6710,  with  an  aggregate  of  6,210,238 
depositors,  and  of  1,149,243,581  roubles  of  deposits. 
Other  important  banks  are:  the  Agricultural  Bank  of 
the  Nobility,  the  assets  of  which,  on  1  Jan.,  1909. 
amounted  to  808,000,000  roubles;  the  Agricultural 
Bank  of  the  peuants,  which  on  the  same  date  had 
assets  of  1134  million  roubles;  the  agricultural  stock 
banks  (akdonemye  temel'nye  banki),  which  were 
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established  between  1871  and  1873  in  the  Govem- 
mmta  of  KharkoS,  Pultowa,  St.  Petetsburg,  Tula, 
Bessarabia,  Taurida,  Nishni-Novgorod,  Samara,  Kieff, 
Vilua,  YaroelafF,  Kostroma,  and  the  I^vince  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  the  aggregate  assets  of  which,  on  1 
Jan.,  1909,  amounted  to  1164  million  roubles.  The 
firat  mutual  credit  society  was  established  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1864;  at  the  present  time  there  are 
401  of  them,  13  of  which  are  at  St.  Petersbui^.  In 
1909  there  were  368  of  these  associations,  with  an 
aggregate  of  208,914  members,  and  assets  of  403 
mulion  roubles. 

Insurance  societies  are  of  long  standi^  in  Russia. 
One  of  them,  the  Russian  Fire  Insurance  Society,  was 
established  in  1827.  In  1907  there  were  13  fire  insur- 
ance societies  in  the  empire,  the  aggregate  receipts  of 
which  in  1907  amounted  to  107,000,000  roubles,  as 
compared  with  99,000,000  in  1906,  and  91,000,000  in 
1905.  The  most  important  of  these  companies  is  tlie 
Salamandra,  which  was  established  in  1846.  life 
insurance  policies  are  issued  also  by  the  State  savings 
banks,  which  in  1907  issued  1653  policies  for  the  total 
sum  M  3,018,929  roubles.  There  are  7  Rusdan  and  3 
foreign  life  insurance  companies,  the  first  having  a 
combined  capital  of  90,000,000  roubles,  and  the  sec- 
ond 20,000,000  roubles.  In  1907  there  were  125  in- 
surance societies  in  operation  in  the  various  cities  of 
Russia.  After  the  law  of  2  July,  1903,  which  provided 
for  indemmty  to  workmen  in  case  <ii  accident  at  work, 
nine  accident  insurance  societies  wpeared,  at  the 
industrial  centres  of  Riga,  Ivanovo.  Warsaw,  Af  osoow. 
Kieff,  Odessa,  St.  Petersburg,  Tchemomoriia,  and 
Bieloetok.  These  societies  have  a  combined  capital 
of  1,700,000  roubles,  but  the  nimiber  of  workers  in- 
sured is  small  (290,775).  Besides  the  establishments 
that  have  been  mentioned  above,  there  are  in  Russia 
34  commercial  baidcs,  407  mutual  credit  societies,  and 
86  pawn  offices  (monfe  depUti).  In  all,  there  are  1502 
institutions  of  credit  in  Russia. 

Morautt:  Statiotics  or  Cbimb. — Statistics  show 
a  continual  increase  of  criminality  in  Russia,  due  to 
the  increase  of  the  population,^  the  dissemination  of 
socialistic  and  of  revolutionary  ideas  among  the  lower 
classes,  the  want  of  culture,  and  the  lack  of  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  Orthodox  religion.  From  a  total  of 
266,261  crimes  punished  by  the  law  in  1901,  the  figures 
increased  to  271,360  in  1902;  292,907  in  1903;  299,968 
in  1904,  and  351,710  in  1905.  Thefts  and  crimes 
against  the  person  represent  the  greatest  number  of 
these  crimes.  The  number  of  homicides  increased 
considerably  in  1905-07,  and  Ukewise  offences  by  the 
Press.  In  1905  there  were  141,847  arrests  (129,275 
men).  In  the  same  year  3622  men  and  720  women 
were  condemned  for  homicide.  The  highest  percent- 
age of  criminals  is  furnished  by  the  peasants.  In  1906 
there  were  111.403  arrests;  in  1907,  138,501;  and  to 
1  Jan.,  1908, 160,025.  In  1907  there  were  903  prisons. 
Criminality  has  assumed  great  proportions,  especially 
in  the  Caucasus  and  Poland,  where,  on  account  of 
political  as  well  as  of  economic  causes,  outlawry  has 
mcreased  its  numbers  to  a  considerable  extent.  Polit- 
ical criminality  has  increased  there  to  an  alarming 
denee.  In  Poland  in  1904-^  760  civil,  military,  and 
pofice  employees  died  by  violence,  and  864  were 
wounded;  142  suffered  from  the  explosion  of  bombs. 
In  Warsaw  alone,  from  1904  to  1907,  236  police  were 
Idlled,  179  of  them  in  1906.  The  Russian  Government 
has  answered  these  assaults  by  a  multipUcation  of 
death  sentences,  the  number  of  which  from  1905  to 
thepresent  time  amounts  to  several  thousand. 

HiSTOBT. — ^A.  The  Epoch  of  the  Princes. — Nestor, 
the  Rusman  chronicler,  speaks  of  the  Drevliani, 
Radimitchi,  Viatitchi,  Severiani,  and  of  the  primitive 
races  of  Russia  as  ci  beasts,  and  assails  thcor  polyg- 
amy, indecency,  and  the  roughness  of  their  ways.  A 
few  families  would  collect  to  form  a  village,  and  a  few 
Tillages  tirould  ooostitute  a  vooUt  governed  by  a  prince; 


their  attempts  at  cities  were  few  and  far  between,  and 
the  littie  states,  devoid  of  a  central  Government,  were 
the  prey  of  internal  (Uscord,  and  too  weak  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  external  enemies.  The  Slavs  of  the 
south  were  tributaries  of  the  Khazari;  and  according 
to  Nestor,  those  of  the  Ilmen,  torn  by  dissensions,  sent 
messengers  to  the  Var^ihi,  or  Variaghi,  inviting  the 
latter  to  the  country  of  the  Slavs  of  the  Ilmea,  which 
was  a  land  of  plenty,  but  devoid  of  order  and  of 
justice.  Russian  historians  do  not  agree  upon  the 
ethnological  relations  of  the  Vareghi,  who,  according 
to  some  authorities,  were  Scandinavians,  and  accord- 
ing to  others,  Slavs;  while  yet  others  r^ard  them  as 
a^enturers  made  up  of  both  of  those  races;  more  fre- 
quentiy  however  they  are  recognized  as  Normans. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Vareghi  accepted  the  invitation 
to  establish  themselves  in  tne  coimtry  of  the  Slavs  of 
the  Omen,  and  opened  the  era  of  the  national  history 
of  Rusria — of  the  Russia  of  the  heroic  period;  and 
the  re^on  of  Kieff,  according  to  ancient  chronicles, 
reoeivml  the  name  of  Russ. 

The  first  to  establish  themselves  in  the  territory 
of  the  Russian  tribes  were  the  three  Vareghian 
brothers,  Rurik,  Sineus,  and  Truvor,  who  came  with 
their  dmzhine,  or  bands  of  warriors.  Rurik  pitched 
his  tents  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ladoga;  Sineus 
on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea;  while  Truvor  es- 
tablished himself  at  Isborsk.  After  the  deaths  of 
Sineus  and  Truvor,  Rurik  took  up  his  abode  at 
Novgorod,  where  he  built  a  castle.  Two  other 
VarM;hian8,  Askold  and  Dir,  installed  themselves  at 
Kief^  and  reigned  over  the  Poliani;  with  their 
fleets  of  small  vessels,  they  crossed  the  Bosphorus  and 
attacked  Constantinople,  which  city,  according  to 
the  Bysantine  ohroniclerB|  owed  its  safetv  on  this 
occasion  to  the  intercession  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Blachems.  Rurik  was  succeeded  b^  Oleg,  who 
treacherously  murdered  Askold  and  Dir,  made  him- 
self master  of  Kieff,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Mother  of  Russian  Cities,  collected  a  great  fleet  in 
906  to  attack  Byzantium,  and  died  in  the  hei^t  of 
his  gloiT,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  a  son  of  Rurik, 
Igor.  The  latter  turned  his  arms  unsuccessfully 
against  Byzantium,  and  died  the  victim  of  a  bar- 
barous assassination  at  the  hands  of  the  Drevliani 
in  945.  The  widow  of  Igor,  Queen  Olga,  assumed 
the  regency  in  the  minority  of  her  son  Sviatoslaff, 
and  cruelly  punished  the  Ih«vliani  for  their  crimes. 

Under  Prmce  Sviatoslaff  (964-72),  the  Khazari 
were  completely  defeated,  the  Petcheneghi  put  the 
city  of  KieS  in  danger  of  destruction,  and  the  Rus- 
sians, after  an  heroic  resistance,  were  defeated  at 
Silistria  by  the  Byzantine  army  under  Joannes  I 
Zimiskes.  On  his  return  to  Russia  the  Petcheneghi 
prepared  an  ambuscade  for  Sviatoslaff,  and  killed 
him  and  the  survivors  of  his  defeated  army.  The 
kingdom  of  Sviatoslaff  was  inherited  by  his  sons 
Jaropolk,  Oleg,  and  Vladimir.  Jaropolk.  who  re- 
ceived the  Province  of  Kieff,  killed  Ol^  who  reigned 
over  the  Drevliani,  and  in  turn  was  killed  by  Vladimir, 
who  had  inherited  the  Province  of  Novgorod.  Be- 
fore his  conversion  to  Christianitv,  this  prince  gave 
himself  up  to  the  most  unbridled  dissipation.  For- 
tunate in  war,  he  fought  successfully  animst  the  Poles, 
the  Viatitch,  the  Radimitchi.  _  the  Letts,  and  the 
Petcheneghi,  and  owing  to  his  military  successes 
became  the  hero  of  Russian  popular  songs.  His 
reign  lasted  from  972  to  1015.  Upon  the  death  of 
Vlaidimir,  his  dominions  were  divided  among  many 
heirs,  and  there  were  consequent  disputes  and  civil 
wars.  Two  of  the  sons  of  Vladinur,  the  princes 
Boris  and  Gliebe,  were  assassinated  by  Sviatopolk, 
Prince  of  Turoff.  Yaroslaff,  Prince  of  Novgorod, 
another  son  of  Vladimir,  succeeded  in  avenging  the 
death  of  his  innocent  brothers,  and  driving  Sviato- 
polk from  his  throne,  he  united  all  Russia  under  his 
own  sceptre  and  established  his  seat  of  government  at 
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Kieff.  His  reign  was  long  and  dorious.  He  in- 
flicted terrible  defeats  upon  the  Petcheneghi,  the 
Lithuanians,  and  the  Finnish  tribes,  but  sought  in 
vain  to  take  Constantinople.  His  far-sighted  policy 
led  him  to  seek  intermarriages  with  the  Kings 
of  Poland,  Norway,  France,  and  Hungary.  Kim 
(adorned  with  its  splendid  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia) 
became  the  artistic  and  intellectual  centre  of  Russia. 

From  1054,  however,  the  political  conditions  of 
Russia  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  want  of 
political  unity  remained  a  constant  cause  of  internal 
weakness.  In  leas  than  two  centuries,  according  to 
Pogodin,  there  were  sixty-four  independent  prin- 
dpEuities,  293  princes,  and  83  civil  wars,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  continual  incundons  of  the  bar- 
barians. The  history  of  Russia  during  this  period 
is  a  mass  of  discordant  notices.  The  chief  prin- 
cipalities of  that  time  were  Smolensk,  TchemigofF, 
Northern  Novgorod,  Ryazan,  Murom,  Tver,  Suz- 
dal, Rostoff,  Yladimir,  Yaroslw,  PereiaslafF-Zalieski, 
Vomynia,  GaliciiJ,  and  others j  and  these  states, 
upon  the  death  of  each  of  their  respective  princes, 
were  subdivided  into  new  fiefs.  Yaroslaff  was  suc- 
ceeded upon  the  throne  of  Kieff  by  his  son  Iiiaslaff, 
who  died  in  1078.  The  son  of  Iziaslaff,  Sviatopolk, 
ragned  from  1093  to  1113,  during  which  period 
questions  of  the  succession  to  the  Principalities  of 
Tchemigo£f  and  Volhynia  brought  the  horrors  of 
civil  war  upon  Russia.   Sviatopolk  was  succeeded  by 


Petchene^^ 

left  as  his  teatamaat  to  his  sons  an  instruction,  which 
is  to  some  extent  an  autobiography,  and  which  con- 
tains wise  advice  for  government.  His  sons  and  his 
grandsons,  however,  did  not  profit  by  it^  for  their 
rivalry  contributed  to  the  decadence  of  Kieff,  which 
in  1169  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  armies  of 
Rostoff,  Vladimir,  and  Suzdal,  commanded  by 
Mstislav,  son  of  Andrew  BogoIjubskL  The  city  waa 
sacked  and  its  churches  profaned.  In  1203  it  was 
again  sacked  by  the  Polovo^,  and  Kieff  ceased  to  be 
the  political  centre  of  Russia. 

Alter  the  fall  of  Kieff,  the  Principalities  of  Suzdal, 
Galicia,  Novgorod,  and  Pskof  had  a  rapid  but 
ephemeral  development.  The  most  famous  of  the 
princes  of  Suzdal  was  Andrew  Bo^ljubski  (1157-74), 
who  owed  his  fame  to  his  ambition,  his  military  en- 
terprises, his  love  for  the  fine  arts,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  city  of  Vladimir 
owes  to  him  the  splendid  monuments  that  place  it 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  cities  of  Russia  from  an 
archtMlogical  standpoint.  Autocracy  found  in  him 
its  staunchest  supporter,  which,  however,  cost  him 
his  life,  for  he  was  assassinated  by  the  boyars  at 
Bogoljubovo,  where  he  had  built  a  monastery.  His 
death  was  followed  by  turbulence,  caused  by  the 
rivalry  of  the  cities  of  Rostoff,  Suzdal,  and  Vladimir, 
the  last  of  which  was  victorious,  ana  developed  its 
power  stiU  more  under  Prince  Vsevolod  (1176- 
1212).  Further  wars  of  succession  led  in  1215  to  the 
terrible  battle  of  Lipetsk,  in  which  the  troops  of 
Novgorod,  Pskof,  ana  Smolensk  massacred  the  army 
of  Suzdal  and  Murom.  Their  prince,  George  II, 
at  the  death  of  his  brother  Constantine,  Prince  of 
Vladimir,  fought  furiously  against  the  Bulgarians 
of  the  Volga,  and  in  1220,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Oka  with  the  Volga,  laid  the  foundation  of  Nishni- 
Novgorod. 

In  Galicia,  Romano,  Prince  of  Volhynia  (1188- 
1205),  assisted  by  the  Poles,  established  himself  at 
GsJitch,  became  famous  through  his  cruelty  and  his 
military  enterprises,  and  died  in  battle  against  the 
Poles.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Daniel  (1205- 
1266);  this  prince  allowed  the  Jews,  the  Armenians, 
and  the  Germans  to  enter  his  dominions,  and  thereby 
greatly  promoted  industrv  and  oommeroe.  During 


this  period  the  free  cities  of  Novgorod,  Pskof,  and 
Vyatka,  like  the  Italian  republics  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  reached  a  high  degree  of  splendour,  and 
economic  and  artistic  development;  but,  torn  by 
internal  dissensions,  their  power  waned,  while  the 
power  of  the  German  military  order  of  the  Brothers 
of  the  Militia'of  Christ,  or  Sword-BMrers,  and  that 
of  the  Teutonic  Order  increased;  these  two  orders 
were  formed  into  a  single  society  in  1237,  and  sub- 
jected the  Letts,  the  livoniana,  and  the  Finns  to  tiieir 
influence. 

B.  Rutsia  under  the  Taiart. — After  uniting  all  the 
Tatar  tribes  under  his  sceptre,  Jen«diii  Khan  (1154- 
1227)  extended  his  conquest  to  China,  Turkestan, 
Great  Bokhara,  and  the  plains  of  Western  Asia  as 
far  as  the  Crimea;  and  bis  successors,  continuing 
the  advance,  with  their  hordes  crossed  the  steppes 
of  Southern  Russia,  and  reached  the  frontiers  of  the 
Polovcy;  these  turned  to  the  Russian  princes  for 
assistance.  The  latter  responded  to  that  appeal, 
and  met  the  Asiatic  hordes  (1224)  at  the  Kalka,  a 
rivulet  that  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Azoff.  The  princes 
Mstislav  the  Rash,  Daniel  of  Galitch,  and  Oleg  of 
Kursk  performed  prodigies  of  valour  at  the  head  of 
their  troops;  but  the  numerical  superiority  of  the 
Tatars  ana  the  cowardice  of  the  Polovcv  brought  de- 
feat upon  the  Russians,  costine  them  the  lives  of  six 
princes  and  seventy  hoyara.  In  1237,  led  by  Baty. 
the  Tatars  retumea  to  Russia,  bumM  and  destroyed 
the  capital  of  the  Bulgarians  in  the  region  of  the 
Volga,  and  assailed  Ryazan,  whose  prinoes  opposed 
a  desperate  resistance,  without  howevw  beiiu;  able 
to  save  Uie  city  from  pillage  and  ruin.  Having 
secured  the  possession  of  Ryazan,  the  Tatars  invaded 
the  Principality  of  Suzdal  (1238),  ind  burned  Suzdal, 
Rostoff,  Yaroslaff,  and  many  other  cities  and  villages. 
The  Pnnoe  of  Suzdal,  George  II,  died  on  the  battle- 
field. In  1239-40,  the  Tatars  continued  their  de- 
vastations through  Southern  Russia,  took  Pereiaslaff, 
Tchemigoff,  and  Kieff,  sowed  death  and  ruin  broad- 
cast, and  entered  Vomynia  and  Galicia,  Novgjorod 
alone  escaping  the  fate  of  the  other  Russian  cities. 
In  the  region  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga,  Baty 
established  his  residence  (<Sarai,  the  castle),  which 
became  the  capital  of  a  great  Tatar  empire,  called 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Golden  Horde,  extending  from 
Uie  Unus  and  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube.  About  1272  the  Tatars  of  Russia 
embraced  Mohammedanism,  became  its  fanatical 
preachers,  and  on  this  account  refrained  from  mixing 
with  the  Russians.  At  the  death  of  George  II  his 
dominions,  devastated  and  pillaged,  were  inherited 
by  Yaroslaff  (1238-46),  who  was  forced  to  traverse 
the  whole  of  Russia  and  Asia  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Grand  Khan  of  the  Tatars,  Oktai.  He  died  of  want 
in  the  desert,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander 
Nevski,  whose  name  is  famous  in  the  national  his- 
tory of  Russia  on  account  of  his  victories  over  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Finns  (1246- 
62). 

Following  a  policy  of  toleration  the  very  opposite 
of  the  Turkish  policy  towards  Christian  peoples, 
the  Tatars  respected  the  dynasties  and  the  political 
institutions  of  the  Russian  principalities.  Suzdal, 
Galicia,  Volhynia,  Tchemigoff,  Polotsk,  and  Nov- 
gorod continued  to  live  tmd  to  govern  themselves 
as  in  the  past.  The  Russians  were  not  tatarized, 
chiefly  because  differences  of  religion  raised  insur- 
mountable barriers  between  them  and  the  Tatars. 
The  khans  of  the  Golden  Horde  limited  themselves 
to  requiring  the  external  homage  of  the  Russian 
princes,  to  acting  as  arbiters  in  their  quarrels,  to 
imposing  a  poll-tax,  to  exacting  a  military  contingent, 
to  reserving  the  right  of  investiture  over  them, 
and  to  forbidding  them  to  carrv  on  war  without 

?irmi88ion.  This  subjection  of  tne  Russians  to  the 
atais  exercised  a  great  influence  on  Russia.  For 
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several  centuries  the  Runians  had  no  contact  with 
Western  civilization,  and  were  subjected  more  directly 
to  the  weakening  influence  of  the  Byzantine  civih- 
zation.  La  their  military,  economic,  and  political 
organization  the  Russians  adopted  a  great  many 
Tatar  institutions.  The  autocratic  government  of 
the  Tatar  helped  to  consolidate  the  autocracy  of  the 
Russian  princes,  which  was  derived  from  Byzantium. 
The  Orthodox  Russian  Church  grew  in  power  under 
the  rule  of  the  Tatars,  on  aocoimt  of  the  privileges 
and  exemptions  accorded  to  it.  Monasteries  were 
multiplied  throughout  Russia,  and  through  the  dona- 
tions of  the  faithful  acquired  enormous  riches.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  Russian  writers  who.believe 
that  they  disoem  Tatar  influence  in  the  condition 
of  the  women  in  Russia. 

Besides  the  Tatars,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  the  Russians  had  to  struggle  in  the  western 

Erovinces  against  the  aggressive  ambition  of  the 
ithuanians,  the  political  union  of  which  p«»pie  had 
been  established  by  Prince  Mindvog,  assassinated  in 
1263.  The  territorial  expansion  of  the  Lithuanians 
reached  its  cidmination  under 
Prince  Gedimin  (1315-40),  who 
extended  his  conquests  to 
Southern  Russia,  and  subjected 
to  his  rule  Grodno,  Pinsk,  Brest, 
Polotsk,  Tchemigoff,  Vladimir, 
and  finally  Kieff ,  which  had  en- 
tirely lost  its  prestige.  At  his 
death,  his  son  Olgerd  (1345^77) 
led  his  victorious  armies  into 
the  territory  of  Novgorod,  add- 
ing to  his  father'9  conquests 
Vitebsk,  MohilefT,  Bryansk, 
northern  Novgorod,  Kamenetz, 
and  Podolia,  and  reached  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  He 
would  have  established  his 
power  at  Moscow  also,  if  the 
Teutonic  Kiughts  and  the  Poles 
had  not  oppmed  his  ambitious 
projects.  His  successor  Jagellon 
(1377-1434)  married  Hedwig, 
Queen  of  Poland,  converted  the 
Lit  huanians  to  Catholicism,  and 
established  his  capital  at  Cra- 
cow. But  the  conversion  of 
the  Lithuanians  displeased  the 
obstinate  pagans  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
and  these  two  united  under  the 
flag  of  Vitovt  (1392-1430),  upon 
whom  Jagellon  was  obliged  to  confer  the  title  of  Grand 
Prince  of  Lithuania.  Vitovt,  like  his  predecessors, 
continued  his  conquests  in  Russia,  and  took  and  pil- 
laged Smolensk.  He  also  conceived  the  design  of 
bringing  the  Tatar  domination  to  an  end,  and  in  1399 
at  the  head  of  an  enormous  army  of  Lithuanians,  Poles, 
and  Russians,  he  gave  battle  to  the  Tatars,  who  routed 
him  completely.  Vitovt,  however,  was  not  disheart- 
ened. In  1410  with  a  large  army  of  Poles  and 
Lithuanians,  to  which  40,000  Tatars  and  20,000  mer- 
cenaries were  added,  he  assailed  the  army  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights  at  Tannenberg,  and,  notwithstanding 
their  desperate  efforts,  destroyed  their  power,  while 
thej'  left  the  flower  of  their  order  on  the  battlefield. 

C.  The  PrincipalUy  and  the  Grand  Prince*  of 
Moscow. — ^The  name  of  Moscow  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  Russian  chronicles  in  1147.  Its  founder  is 
said  to  have  been  Prince  George  Dolgoruki,  who 
raised  it  from  a  himible  village  to  a  city  that  was 
destined  to  become  the  heart  of  the  great  Russian 
empire.  In  1237  it  was  burned  bj'  the  Tatars;  but 
having  arisen  again  under  Prince  George  Danilovitch 
(1303-26),  it  began  its  political  development.  The 
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not  creditable  to  the  princes  of  Moscow,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Rambaud,  used  intrigue,  corruption, 
the  purchase  of  consciences,  servility  towards  the 
Tataxs,  assassination,  and  delation.  George  Danil- 
ovitch used  the  Tatars  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
princes  of  Tver.  He  was  assassinated  in  1325  by 
Prince  Demetrius  of  Tver,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Ivan  KaUta,  who  turned  his  efforts  to  transforming 
Moscow  into  the  metropolis  of  Russia;  he  built  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  {Uspenski  Sobor)  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  Kremlin;  and  he  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  princely  dynasty  of  Tver.  His  two  sons, 
Simon  the  Superb  (1340-53)  and  Ivan  the  Good- 
Natured  (1353-59),  continued  the  policy  of  their 
father,  the  former  holding  the  Russian  princes  in 
submission,  and  taking  the  title  of  Grand  Prince 
of  all  the  Russians;  and  the  latter  showing  himself 
gentle  towards  his  rivals  and  towards  the  Lithuanians 
when  they  attempted  to  encroach  upon  his  rights; 
he  was  supported  by  faithful  and  intelligent  men, 
among  them  the  metropolitan  Alexis,  who  pre- 
served the  throne  for  iJemetrius  Ivanovitch,  son 
of  Ivan.  Demetrius  Ivanovitch 
made  the  first  decisive  step 
towards  liberating  Russia  from 
the  Tatar  yoke.  After  carry- 
ing on  war  with  the  princes  of 
Suzdal,  of  Tver,  and  of  Ryazan, 
he  crossed  the  Don,  with  a 
large  army  and  the  contingents 
of  many  Russian  princes  sub- 
ject to  him,  and  on  the  plain  of 
Kulikovo  inflicted  a  bloody  de- 
feat upon  Mamal,  Khan  of  the 
Golden  Horde,  who  had  led 
against  the  Russians  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  Tatars, 
Turks,  Polovcy,  Tcherkessi, 
etc.  His  victory  won  him  the 
epithet  of  Dondtoi,  but  his  suc- 
cess was  not  lasting,  for  the 
Tatars,  assisted  by  Tokhta- 
mitch,  one  of  the  generals  of 
Timur,  laid  waste  Moscow,  Vla- 
dimir, Mozhaisk,  and  Yurieff. 

At  the  death  of  Demetrius, 
the  Grand  PrincipaUty  of  Mos- 
cow and  Vladimir  was  inherited 
by  Vassili-Dmitrievitch  (1389- 
1425),  was  extended  by  nbw 
conquests  in  the  territory  of 
Tchemigoff,  Vyatka,  and  Nov- 
gorod, and  thereafter  consoli- 
dated more  and  more  its  supremacy  over  the  Tatus, 
whose  empire  was  wasting  away  in  consequence  of  in- 
ternal quarrels.  During  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
Vasili  the  Blind  (1425-62) ,  a  civil  war  that  lasted  twenty 
years  desolated  the  Grand  Principality  of  Moscow,  the 
Dolitical  development  of  which  was  thereby  arrested. 
Nevertheless  Muscovite  supremacy  was  established 
over  Novgorod  and  Ryazan.  FW>m  1449  Vanli  had 
associated  with  himself  m  the  government  his  son  Ivan, 
who  was  destined  to  acquire  the  epithets  of  "Great" 
and  "Consolidator  of  Russia".  Ivan  the  Great  (1462- 
1505)  found  the  territory  that  he  inherited  at  the 
death  of  his  father  surrounded  by  the  Tatar  conquests, 
the  Lithuanian  Empire,  and  Sweden.  Among  the 
first  events  of  his  reign  i^ould  be  mentioned  the  com- 
plete submismon  of  Novgorod  to  his  rule:  the  ancient 
and  free  city  retained  only  the  name  of  republic;  in 
1495  Ivan  destroyed  itsxommerce  also,  and  reduced 
it  to  the  status  of  a  city  of  his  dominions.  At  the  same 
time  Russian  armies  were  penetrating  the  north  of 
Russia,  conquering  the  Province  of  Perm  and  the  city 
of  Vyatka,  marching  to  the  shores  of  the  Petchora, 
and  reaching  the  coast  of  the  White  Sea.  The  Prin- 


means  adopted  for  their  aggrandizement  are  certainly   cipality  of  Tver  was  annexed  to  that  of  Moscow,  as 
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were  aim  the  cities  of  Bielozersk,  Dmitroff,  Mozhaislc, 
and  Serpukhoff .  The  political  unity  of  Russia  was 
being  consolidated  in  proportion  as  the  Tatar  empire 
of  the  Golden  Horde  crumbled.  In  1480  two  great 
armies  of  Russians  and  Tatars  almost  decided  the 
fate  of  Russia  in  open  battle.  In  1487  the  troops  of 
Moscow  entered  the  Tatar  city  of  Kazan,  and  took 
'  its  king,  Alegam,  prisoner  to  Moscow.  Kazan,  how- 
ever, did  not  become  Russian  territory,  for  Ivan  the 
Great  rightly  feared  that  a  general  uprising  of  the 
Mussulman  Tatars  would  follow  if  he  annexed  it  ^ 

From  1492  Ivan  turned  his  arms  against  Lithuania. 
The  Lithuanians  were  supported  by  the  Poles,  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  and  the  Mussulman  Tatar^  but 
many  princes  among  the  vassals  of  the  Grand  Prince 
of  Lithuania  passed  to  the  side  of  ibe  Muscovites. 
The  war  was  prolonged  for  many  years,  until  a  truce 
was  brought  about  by  the  mecfiation  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI  and  the  Kins  of  Hungary  in  1503.  The  most 
important  event  of  t£e  rei^  of  Ivan  the  Great  was 
his  marriage  to  Sophia  Palteologus,  dau^ter  of 
Thomas  Paueok>gus,  a  brother  of  the  last  Emperor 
of  Byzantium.  Tlus  marriage  was  concluded  by 
Paul  II  and  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  served  as  the 

Sretext  for  the  tsars  to  declare  themselves  heirs  of  the 
tyzantine  basUeis,  to  take  as  their  arms  the  two- 
headed  eagle,  and  to  assume  the  rAle  of  defenders  and 
champions  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  With  Sophia 
Palteologus  there  went  to  Moscow  the  surviving 
representatives  of  Byzantine  culture,  and  some  Italian 
artists,  among  whom  were  the  famous  architects 
Aristotele  Fioravanti  and  IHetro  Antonio.  Ivan  the 
Great  then  entered  into  relations  with  Venice. 
Through  the  Princess  Sophia,  Humanism  and  the 
Renaissance  flourished  for  a  period  at  the  court  (rf 
Moscow. 

Under  Basil  Ivanovitch  (1505-33),  Muscovite 
Russia  grew  by  the  annexation  of  the  Republic  of 
Pskof,  the  Principalities  of  Ryazan  and  Novgorod- 
Seversk,  and  the  Territory  of  Smolensk.  The  political 
prestigeof  RussiaincreasedinEurope,  and  Basil  Ivano- 
vitch had  diplomatic  relations  with  the  pope,  France, 
Austria,  Sweden,  Turkey^  and  Egjrpt.  The  court  of 
Moscow  displayed  Aaatic  luxury  in  its  feasts.  The 
Tatars,  who  had  again  invaded  Russian  territory,  and 
had  reached  l^e  walls  of  Moscow,  were  met  by  new 
campaigns  agdnst  Kazan  (1523  and  1524),  which, 
however,  were  not  successful.  In  1533  Ivan  IV,  a 
son  of  Basil,  ascended  the  throne.  Posterity  has  given 
to  him  the  name  of  "Terrible"  on  account  of  his 
eruelty,  althou^  noted  Rustdan  historians  like 
Soloveff  and  Zabielin  have  sought  to  clear  his  memory 
and  to  proclaim  his  great  services  to  Russia.  After 
freeing  himself  from  the  tutelage  of  the  boyara,  who 
lorded  it  according  to  their  pleasure,  in  1547  as  heir 
of  the  House  of  Paleeolwus  ne  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  at  Moscow  as  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias,  con- 
quered Kazan  (1552),  and  Astrakhan  (1556),  subju- 
gated the  Tchermisi,  Mordvy,  Tchiuvashi,  VotiaJd, 
Bashkiri,  and  Nogais;  he  fou^t  with  varied  fortimes 

r'nst  the  Teutonic  Order  m  Livonia  and  against 
Poles,  and  through  the  daring  exploits  of  Gre^rv 
Strogonon  and  of  the  Cossack  Irmak  Timotheevitcn 
he  conquered  Siberia.  He  had  the  misfortune  of  sedn^ 
his  capital  burned  by  the  Tatar  Khan  Devlet  Ghirei, 
and  of  killing  his  eldest  son  Ivan  in  one  of  his  violent 
excesses  of  rage.  He  died  in  1584  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Feodor  (1584-98),  who  was  bom  the  son  of 
Ivan  and  Anastasia  Romanoff.  He  married  Irene, 
sister  of  Boris  Godunoff,  wha  coveted  the  throne,  and 
who  became  the  true  tsar  in  the  r«gn  of  Feodor.  The 
young  prince  Demetrius,  son  of  the  seventh  wife  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  was  relegated  to  the  city  of  Uglitch. 
To  the  advice  of  Boris  Godunoff  also  were  due  the 
two  most  important  measures  of  this  reign,  the  institu- 
tion of  serfdom,  and  of  the  patriarchate. 
To  satisfy  his  thirst  for  power,  Godunoff  had  the 


young  brother  of  Feodor,  the  Tsarevitch  Demetrius, 
and  his  relations  put  to  death,  and  made  the  city  of 
Uglitch  pay  for  having  g^ven  them  hospitality.  At  the 
death  of  P«odor,  Boris  Godunoff,  whose  name  was  to 
be  immortidized  by  the  beautiful  tragedy  of  Pushkin, 
placed  the  crown  of  the  tsars  upon  his  own  head.  He 
worked  to  introduce  Western  civilization  into  Moscow, 
and  died  in  1605.  He  wished  to  leave  the  crown  to  his 
son,  Feodor  Borisovitch;  in  1603  however  a  man, 
whose  identity  is  still  shrouded  in  mystery,  had  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  court  and  to  the  Polish  nobility 
as  the  son  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  the  young  Demetrius 
whom  Boris  Godunoff  had  attempted  to  murder,  but 
whom  his  relatives  had  saved.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Polidi  nobility^  Demetrius,  known  to  posterity  as 
Pseudo-Demetnus,^  succeeded  in  entering  Moscow, 
where  Feodor  Borisovitch  and  his  mother  ptud  with 
their  lives  for  the  short  reign  of  Boris  Godunoff.  But 
a  year  later  Demetrius  died,  the  victim  of  a  conspir- 
acy, at  the  head  of  which  was  Prince  Vasili  Shuiski, 
who  then  ascended  the  throne  of  the  tsars. 

Russia  then  entered  upon  a  period  of  troubles 
dmutnoe  vremia)  that  neany  brought  about  its  polit- 
ical dissolution.  New  false  Demetriuses  appeared. 
The  serfs  and  the  peasants,  led  by  Bolotnikoff,  men- 
aced Moscow.  The  nobles  wished  to  drive  tiie  usurper 
Vaoli  from  the  throne.  The  Poles  fomented  troubles, 
and  sought  to  establish  their  supremacy  at  Moscow. 
A  Polish  army  under  the  orders  of  the  waytoode  John 
Sapieha  and  of  Lissowski  for  sixteen  months  besieged 
the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Sergius,  forty 
miles  from  Moscow.  But  the  monks  defended  them- 
selves so  resolutdv  that  they  compelled  the  enemy  to 
raise  the  siege.  Tsar  Vasili  Shiuski  called  the  Swedes 
to  his  assistance,  but  the  King  of  Poland,  Sigismund 
III,  casting  ande  all  pretence,  entered  upon  the  con- 
quest of  Russia.  Tne  inhabitants  of  Moscow  re- 
volted, and  compelled  Shuiski  'to  abdicate  (1610). 
Menaced  from  many  quarters,  they  elected  Vladislail, 
son  of  Sigismund,  to  be  their  tsar,  on  condition  thai 
he  would  adopt  the  Orthodox  reugion.  The  Polish 
troops,  commanded  by  the  h^man  ToUdewsld,  en- 
tered &f  oBcow.  But  soon  a  popular  revolt  that  cost 
thousands  of  lives  obliged  the  Polish  army  to  shut 
itself  up  in  the  Kremlin  and  to  set  fire  to  the  capital. 
Sigismimd  was  victorious:  Smolensk,  after  a  heroic 
daenoe,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  the  Tsar  Vaali 
Shuiski  died  at  Warsaw.  Russia  seemed  destined  to 
disappear  as  a  political  entity.  The  people,  however, 
savraher:  a  butcher  of  Nizhm-Novgorodmstigated  his 
fellow-citizens  to  igive  that  wealth  and  their  sons  to 
free  their  country  from  the  foreigner;  and  the  Russian 
monks  and  bishops  were  ardent  supporters  of  this 
struggle  for  the  defence  of  Russian  orthodoxy  and  of 
the  power  of  the  tsars.  A  Ruseian  army  was  formed 
at  Yaroelaff,  and  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Demetrius  Pozharski  msutjhed  against  Moscow,  where 
the  Polish  troops,  decimated  by  hunger,  capitulated 
at  the  moment  when  Sigismund  was  drawing  near 
with  an  army  to  assist  them  (1612).  A  great  national 
assembly  convened  at  Moscow,  and  elected  Michael 
Romanoff  tsar.  He  was  a  son  of  the  metropolitan 
Filarete,  who  was  held  a  prisoner  at  Marienburg  by 
the  Poles. 

Under  the  new  tsar  (1613-45),  Ruana strove  to  heal 
its  wounds.  With  Sweden  in  1617  the  peace  of  Stol- 
bovo  was  concluded;  but  the  Poles  continued  their 
hostilities,  and  Vladislaff  was  ready  to  march  on 
Moscow.  In  1618  however  a  truce  was  concluded. 
Filarete  then  returned  to  Moscow,  where  he  became 
the  counsellor  of  his  son,  and  was  associated  with  him 
in  the  empire.  At  the  death  of  Sigismund  III  (1632), 
Vladislaff,  having  ascended  the  throne  of  Poland  as 
Wladislaw  IV,  took  up  arms  against  Rusna  once 
more.  The  war,  which  was  founnt  with  varied  for- 
tanes,  terminated  in  the  truce  of  Deulin.  by  the  terms 
of  wmch  Wladislaw  recognized  Michael  Romanoff  as 
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tsar.  Tbe  successor  of  Michael  was  Alexis  Milchail- 
ovitch  (1645-76).  His  first  action  was  directed 
against  Polimd,  which,  by  its  political  and  religious 
persecution  of  the  Orthodox  of  Little  Russia,  had  lost 
the  good  will  of  the  Cossacks  and  of  the  lower  classes. 
A  Cnssack  leader,  Bogdan  Khelmnicki,  raised  the 
banner  of  revolt,  and  after  several  battles  the  tsar 
also  took  ui>  areis  in  1654.  The  Russian  armies 
marched  agunst  the  Poles,  and  in  a  short  time  in- 
vaded the  whole  of  Little  Russia  and  lithuania.  A 
treaty  of  peace  which  was  concluded  in  1667  made 
Russia  mistress  of  KiefT,  Smolensk,  and  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dnieper,  but  re-established  Polish  rule  in 
Lithuania.  This  peace  was  made  necessary  by  the 
Cossacks,  who,  unwilling  to  submit  to  authonty,  men- 
aced the  mterior  tranquillity  of  Russia.  One  of  them. 
Stenko  Razin,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  band 
of  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  passed  to  the  re^on  of  the 
Volga,  caused  peasants,  Tatars,  Tchiuvaahi,  Mordyy, 
and  Tchermisi  to  revolt,  and  desolated  eastern  Rusris. 
His  hordes  were  routed  by  George  Bariatinski  near 
Simbirsk,  and  he  was  decapitated  at  Moscow  in  1670. 
Under  the  Tsar  Feodor  Alexievitch  (1672-82)  the 
Ukraine  and  the  territory  of  the  Zaporoghi  Coeeacks 
definitively  became  Russian  possessions,  by  the  treaty 
of  1681  with  Turicey. 

D.  R^orms  of  Peter  the  Great. — Modem  Russia  and 
its  political  greatness  as  a  European  state  really  begin 
witn  Peter  the  Great.  Without  him  Russia  would 
probably  have  remained  an  Asiatic  power.  Peter  I 
the  Great  was  the  son  of  Alexis  Mikhailovitch  and  his 
second  wife  Natalia  Naiyshkin.  He  was  proclaimed 
tsar  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  his  youth  was 
threatened  by  the  gravest  perils.  The  ambitious 
Sophia,  daughter  Alexis  Mikhailovitch  and  his 
first  wife,  Maiia  Miloslavska,  taking  advantage  of  the 
minority  oi  Peter,  succeeded,  by  intrigue  and  cunning 
beyond  her  age,  in  holding  the  r^ency  of  the  empire 
for  seven  years  (1682-89),  until  she  was  driven  from 
the  throne  and  locked  up  in  the  Devici  monasterr, 
wUle  her  favourites  and  partisans  died  on  the  scaffold 
or  in  exile.  Sole  and  absolute  sovereign,  Peter  the 
Great  wished  to  be^  his  reign  with  some  ^reat  vic- 
tory. Acocwdingly,  he  rapidly  Duilt  a  fleet,  with  which 
he  compelled  me  c^>itulation  of  Asoff  in  1696.  This 
splendid  success  gave  him  neat  prestige.  In  1607  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  Western  Europe,  where  he 
visited  Holland,  England^  and  Austria,  becoming  a 
mechanic,  visiting  industrial  establishments,  and  tak- 
ing workmen  ana  engineers  into  his  employ^  while  at 
the  same  time  he  busied  himself  with  politics.  This 
voyage  to  Europe  had  disastrous  effects  upon  internal 
order  in  Russia,  for  the  der^  and  the  lower  classes, 
with  Bupetstitious  terror,  beheved  that  it  would  estab- 
lish foreign  influence  in  Russia,  that  is  to  say,  would 
destroy  the  aniaent  reli^ous  customs  of  the  land.  The 
lower  classes  oonmder^  it  sacrilegious  to  shave  off 
the  b^tfd,  just  as  the  raskolniki,  who  were  verv 
numerous,  regarded  it  as  a  crime  to  use  tobacco.  BotL 
of  these  customs  Peter  the  Great  had  brought  to 
Ruaria :  reports  were  spread  that  he  was  not  of  royal 
UrUt.  out  was  the  child  of  adultery,  and  that  he  was 
the  Antichrist  who  was  to  be  bom  in  those  times. 
Peter  the  Great  returned  to  Moscow,  and  quenched . 
the  revolution  in  blood,  causing  a  thousand  people 
to  be  put  to  death  amid  tortures  in  a  single  week,  and 
not  hedtating  to  wield  the  axe  himself  to  decapitate 
rdiels.  Two  other  military  revolts,  that  of  the  Don 
Cossacks  (1706)  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine, 
which  was  brought  about  by  tbe  helman  Mazeppa, 
who  had  allied  nimself  to  Charles  XII  of  Sweden, 
were  crushed  by  Peter's  generals. 

The  conquest  of  the  Baltic  led  Peter  the  Great  to 
mi^e  war  on  Sweden.  The  Russian  troop  were  de- 
feated in  1700  under  the  walls  of  Narva;  but  in  1701 
Prince  Seremeteff  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  the 
Swedish  goioal  Slipenbach,  near  Ehresf er,  and  a  more 


severe  one  in  1702  near  Hununelsdorf,  after  which  he 
took  the  fortress  of  Nienschants  which  the  Swedes 
had  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  Narva  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Peter  the  Great  in  1704.  In  1708  Charles 
XII  of  Sweden  invaded  Russia  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  43,000  veterans,  and  took  the  way  to  Moscow 
through  Lithuania;  but  a  most  severe  winter  and  the 
want  of  provifflons  decimated  his  troops.  On  8  July, 
1709,  under  the  walls  of  Pultowa^  a  Rusraan  army  of 
60,000  men  attacked  tiie  Swedes,  who  were  reduced 
to  extremes  by  hunger  and  sickness.  Both  sides 
fought  heroicalhr,  but  the  Swedish  army  was  destroyed 
and  Charles  XII  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in 
Turkey.  By  this  victorv,  which  has  remained  famous 
in  history,  Russia  raised  her  flag  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  while  Sweden  fell  from  tiie  rank  of  a  great 
European  power. 

Crowned  with  the  halo  of  victory,  Peter  the  Great 
displayed  greater  ener^  in  his  purpose  to  combine 
Western  civilisation  with  the  ancient  Russian  life, 
preserving  however  those  Russian  customs  that 
seemed  to  him  to  be  useful  to  his  empire.  For  example, 
the  serfdom  of  the  agricultural  classes  was  sanctioned 
by  laws,  and  all  the  peasants  were  botmd  to  fixed  resi- 
dence and  to  per  capita  taxation.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  cities  were  divided  into  guilds,  according  to  trades 
or  professions:  foreigners  were  authorised  to  cany  on 
commerce  and  to  devote  tbemselves  to  the  industries 
in  Russia;  women  were  taken  from  their  isolation  and 
from  the  retirement  of  the  terem;  he  instituted  tiie 
directing  senate  to  take  the  place  of  the  ancient  duma 
of  the  boyars;  the  provincial  adnunistration  was  reor- 
ganized; many  abuses  of  the  bureaucracy  were  rooted 
out;  the  armv  received  a  European  organization,  and 
was  increased  to  210,000  men;  the  ancient  organisa- 
tion of  the  Russian  Church  was  destroyed  by  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Holy  Synodj  religious  tolerance  was 
establi^ed;  commerce  and  mdustry  were  developed; 
a  great  number  of  schools  and  printing-houses  were 
founded:  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  he  built  his 
capitel,  Bt.  Petersburg,  the  "window  opened  towards 
the  West";  the  head  of  Russia,  as  Moscow  is  its 
heart.  And  in  order  to  reduce  so  many  reforms  to 
practice  in  the  face  of  the  hostility,  sometimes  open, 
sometimes  covert,  of  his  subjects.  Peter  the  Great 
used  all  tiie  r^urces  of  his  iron  will,  all  the  arms  thai 
autocracv  placed  in  his  hands,  not  excluding  violence 
and  emelty. 

The  wonc  of  these  reforms  did  not  take  the  mind  of 
the  great  reformer  from  his  military  enterprises.  In 
1711  he  crossed  the  Dniester  at  the  head  of  30,000' 
men,  bent  on  the  oonauest  of  Constantinople;  but 
an  army  of  200,000  Tuns  and  Tatars  on  the  oanks  of 
the  Prath  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  ambitious 
dream  and  to  restore  Azoff  to  Turkey.  In  1713  the 
Russian  fleet,  under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Apnuda 
and  of  Peter  the  Great  lumself  ,  took  possession  of 
Helangfors  and  Abo  in  Finland,  and  drew  near  to 
Stockholm.  After  a  pause  of  a  tew  years,  war  with 
Sweden  was  renewed  in  1719  and  continued  until 
the  peace  of  Nystad  put  an  end  to  it  in  1721,  secur- 
ing to  Russia  the  possession  of  livonia,  Esthonia, 
Ingermanland,  a  part  of  Finland,  and_  a  part  of 
Kwelia.  In  the  following  year  Russian  troops 
marched  to  the  frontier  of  Persia,  invaded  Daghestan, 
Ghilan,  and  Mazandaran,  and  took  possession  of 
Derbent. 

But  the  military  and  political  successes  of  Peter  the 
Great  were  embittered  by  domestic  tragedies.  His 
first  wife,  Eudocia  Lapukhina,  was  opposed  to  the  re- 
forms, and  was  therenwe  compelled  to  lock  henelf  up 
in  the  Pokrovski  monastery  at  Suzdal.  Hie  son  tit 
Eudoda,  Alexis,  held  to  his  mother's  ideas,  and  hated 
his  father's  reforms.  He  left  Russia  while  Peter  the 
Great  was  travelling  in  the  West,  and  sought  refuge  at 
Vienna  and  Naples.  Having  been  discovered,  he  re- 
turned to  St.  Petersburg,  where  his  father  subjected 
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him  to  torture,  and  thereby  discovered  that  Alexis 
and  his  mother  were  the  soul  of  a  conspiracy  to  destroy 
Petcar's  work.  Eudocia  was  beaten  with  rods;  the 
counsellors  and  partisans  of  Alexis  died  amid  the 
most  dreadful  sutTerings;  and  Alexia  himself,  having 
been  subjected  to  torture  several  times,  died  in  con- 
sequence, or  was  executed,  in  1718.  By  his  ukase 
in  1723,  Peter  the  Great  declared  Catherine  em- 
press. She  was  a  native  of  Livonia  who,  after  be- 
mg  the  mistress  of  Sheremeteff  and  Menshikoff,  had 
become  the  mistress  of  Peter,  who  had  married 
her  in  1712.  The  great  reformer  died  in  1725. 
However  historians  may  differ  in  their  opinions  of 
him,  Peter  was  certainly  the  founder  cn  modem 
Russia.  ' 

E.  The  Succeston  cf  Peter  the  Great.— The  brief 
r«gns  of  Catherine  I  (1725-27)  and  of  Peter  II 
Alexeevitch,  son  of  Alexis  and  Charlotte  of  Bruns- 
wick, offer  nothing  of  interest,  except  the  struggle  for 
political  influence  between  the  Menahikoffs  and  the 
Dolgorukis.  At  the  death  of  Peter  II,  Anna  Ivanovna. 
Ducness  of  Courland,  became  Empress  of  Russia,  ana 
an  attempt  by  the  aristocracy  to  establish  a  supreme 
council  to  limit  the  autocratic  power  cost  the  lives  of 
its  authors,  among  whom  were  several  of  the  Dolgo- 
niki.  The  empress  surrounded  herself  with  Germans; 
and  among  them,  a  Courlander  of  low  extraction, 
named  Biren,  became  very  influential.  On  his  ac- 
count the  reign  of  Anna  Ivanovna  received  the  name 
of  BironoesMhina.  Very  many  nobles  pud  with  their 
Uvea  for  the  antipathy  they  felt  towards  the  new 
regime,  and  measures  of  public  finance  reduced  the 
peasants  to  extreme  poverty,  while  Anna  indulged  in 
unheard-of  luxury,  and  her  court  distinguished  itself 
for  its  immorality  and  dissipation.  At  the  death  of 
Anna  in  1740  the  regency  passed  to  Anna  Leopoldovna 
of  Mecklenburg,  wno  continued  the  German  regime 
and  gave  to  Euiabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great, 
timefy  occasion  to  drive  her  from  the  throne  and  to 
imprison  her  with  her  husband  and  her  children  at 
Kholmogory,  wUle  Elizabeth  proclaimed  herself  Em- 

?reas  of  all  the  Russias.  Elizabeth  Petrovna  (1756- 
762),  notwithstanding  her  dissolute  habits,  continued 
the  traditions  of  her  father:  the  senate  was  re-estab- 
lished; industry  was  developed;  great  impulse  was 
given  to  commerce;  the  severity  <n  corporal  punish- 
ment was  mitigated;  the  University  of  Moscow  was 
established;  8t.  Petersburg  was  embellished  with 
m>lendid  buildings  designed  by  the  Italian  architect 
llaetrelli;  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  by  Peter 
the  Great  and  Catherine  I,  began  its  period  of  fruitful 
Uterary  work;  while  the  Russian  armies  conquered 
aoutbem  Imland  and  weakened  the  power  of 
Pru«eia,  which  suffered  the  disasters  of  Grossi&gems- 
dorf  (1767)  and  Kunersdorf  (1759).  In  1760  the 
armies  of  Elizabeth  made  their  triumphal  entrance 
into  Berlin. 

£3izabeth  was  succeeded  by  Peter  III,  a  son  of  Anna 
Petrovna  and  Charles  Frederick,  Duke  of  Holstein. 
His  reign  was  very  short,  for  his  ambitious  consort, 
Princess  Sophia  ot  Anhalt-Zerbst,  who  became  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Catherine  II,  compelled 
him  to  abdicate,  leaving  her  to  reign  alone  in  1762. 
The  first  great  events  of  ner  government  were  the  war 
with  the  Turks  and  the  partition  of  Poland.  Against 
the  Turks,  Catherine  sent  Prince  Galitiin,  who  in  1769 
near  Chotin  defeated  a  Turkish  army  three  times 
lar^  than  his  own.  In  the  following  year  (1770), 
Rumiantzeff  obtained  a  still  more  decisive  victory  at 
Kagul,  where  with  17,000  Russians  he  defeated  a 
Turicish  army  of  150,000  men.  In  1771  Prince 
Dolgoruki  took  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Crimea, 
from  which  he  drove  the  Turks.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Rusman  Baltic  fleet  annihilated  the  Turkish  fleet 
in  the  roads  of  Chios  and  in  the  port  of  Tchesme. 
HostilitieB  were  resumed  in  1772,  and  culminated  in 
the  treaty  oS  Kutchuk-Kainardji  (1774),  by  which  the 


independence  of  the  Tatars  of  the  Crimea  waa  recog- 
nized, while  Azoff,  Kinbum,  and  the  strongholds  of 
the  peninsula  were  ceded  to  Russia,  which  recdved  a 
war  indemnity  of  4,500,000  roubles.  The  treaty  of 
15  Jan.,  1772,  between  Russia  and  Prussia  sanctioned 
the  iniauitous  division  of  Poland,  which  was  desired 
by  Frederick  II  and  was  hastened  by  the  policy  of  the 
Polish  nobility  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  cler^. 
By  this  division  Russia  added  to  her  dominions  White 
Rusna  (Polotsk,  Vitebsk,  Orsha,  Moliileff,  Mstislavl, 
and  Gomel),  with  1,600,000  inhabitants:  Austria  re- 
ceived eastern  Galicia  and  Ruthenia  (or  Red  Russia), 
with  2,500,000  inhabitants;  and  Prussia  reedved  tba 

Erovinces  of  western  Pnisda  (except  Thorn  and 
>anzig),  with  900,000  inhabitants. 
To  these  victories  and  conquests  Catherine  added 
her  efforts  to  give  to  Russia  a  good  internal  govern- 
ment: she  established  a  oommission,  a  species  ot 
national  representation  of  the  different  peoples  of 
Russia,  to  frame  a  new  code  of  laws  (1766-68) ;  she 
suppressed  the  revolt  of  Emilius  PugatchdEF,  a 
Raskolnik  Cossack,  who,  pretending  to  be  Peter  III. 
escaped  from  his  butchers,  carriea  fire  and  swonl 
through  the  region  of  the  Volga,  stirred  the  serfs  and 
the  Cossacks  to  revolt,  and  massacred  many  nobles 

S773);  by  a  ukase  in  1775  she  divided  Russia  into 
ty  governments,  and  the  «govemment8  into  dis- 
tricts; she  reorganized  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  established  a  better  apportionment  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  vanous  social  classes;  she 
secularized  the  property  of  the  clergy,  and  founded 
at  Moscow  the  VospUalelnyi  dom  for  oiphans,  gave 
efficient  aid  to  the  literary  movement  of  her  age,  and 
became  famous  aJao  as  a  writer;  she  corresponded 
with  learned  Europeans  (especially  with  the  French 
Encyclopedists),  promoted  the  arts,  and  enriched 
the  museums.  Meanwhile  skOful  generals,  among 
whom  was  Catherine's  favourite,  Potemkin,  added 
new  glories  to  the  military  history  of  Russia.  Gus- 
tavus  III  of  Sweden,  notwithstanding  the  naval 
victory  of  Svenska-Sund  (9  July,  1790),  was  unable 
to  take  land  from  Russia.  Rumiantzeff,  Potemkin. 
Suvaroff,  and  Soltikoff,  one  after  another,  defeated 
the  Turkish  armies,  took  Otchakoff  and  Ismail  by 
assault,  and  compelled  Turkey,  at  the  Peace  M 
Jassy  (1792),  to  make  new  cessions  of  territory 
(Otchakoff  and  the  coast  between  the  Bug  and  the 
Dnieper)  and  to  grant  independence  to  the  prin- 
cipalities of  the  Danube. 

Under  Catherine  II  there  took  place  the  third 
Partition  of  Poland,  which  the  heroism  of  Kosduszko 
was  not  able  to  avert.  this  partition  Russia 
added  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Little  Russia,  and  the  re^ 
mainder  of  Lithuania  to  her  empire  (1795).  Cathmne 
died  17  Nov.,  1796,  at  the  a^  of  67  years.  Thanks 
to  her  policy  and  to  the  victories  of  her  g^erals 
she  had  greatly  increased  the  territory  of  Russia, 
extending  its  frontiers  to  the  Niemen,  the  Dniester, 
and  the  Black  Sea.  Paul  I  ^796-1801)  at  first 
followed  a  policy  of  peace;  ne  introduced  wise 
economic  reforms,  and  re-established  the  principle 
of  succession  to  tiie  throne  in  the  male  line.  But 
the  French  Revolution  compelled  him  to  enter  an 
alliance  with  Turkey,  England,  and  Austria  against 
Fnuice.  The  Russian  troops,  under  the  orders  of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff,  entered  Switzerland,  and  under 
Suvaroff  they  marched  into  upper  Italy.  The  cam- 
pai^  was  not  a  successful  one  for  the  Russians,  but 
theu:  retreat  under  Suvaroff  through  the  Alps,  where 
they  were  shut  in  by  the  French  armies  (1799),  has 
remained  famous.  Paul  I  was  assassinated  by  a 
palace  conspiracy  on  die  night  of  23-24  March,  1801, 
and  Alexander  I  (1801-25)  ascended  the  throne.  The 
new  emperor  took  part  in  the  epic  struggle  of  Europe 
against  Napoleon.  On  2  Dec.,  1805,  was  fought  toe 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  which  cost  Russia  the  flower  of 
her  army  and  very  nearly  the  life  of  Alexander  him- 
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self.  On  6  Feb.,  1807,  at  Eyiau,  the  Russian  troops 
lutder  Bennigsen.  after  a  bloody  battle  in  which  they 
lost  26,000  men  killed  and  wounded,  were  compelled 
to  retreat.  ,  On  25  April,  1807,  Russia  and  Prussia 
signed  the  cbnveation  of  Bartenstein,  by  which  those 
two  powers  became  allied  against  Fnuioe;  and  on 
14  June  of  the  same  vear  the  decisive  defeat  of 
Bennigsen  at  Friedland  led  Alexander  to  conclude 
with  Napoleon  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  was  ratified 
12  Oct.,  1808,  at  Erfurt.  At  piBace  with  France, 
Russia  turned  her  arms  against  Turkey,  whose  armies 
were  defeated  at  Batynia  by  Kamenski  (1810),  and 
at  Slobodsia  by  KutuaofF  (1811).  The  congress  of 
Bukarest  f  1812)  insured  to  Russia  the  jxMsesrion 
of  Bessarabia.  At  the  same  time  Russia  was  at 
war  with  Pmna.  ' 

The  Polish  question  and  the  Russian  national 
sentiment,  which  was  excited  to  a  high  degree  against 
the  Fren<m,  brouj^t  about  the  great  war  between 
Russia  and  France,  a  war  that  lea  to  the  ruin  of  the 
N^joleonic  empire.  The  French  army,  consisting 
of  600,000  men  of  the  various  European  nationalitiea, 
crossed  the  Russian  frontiers,  entered  Vilna.  and  on 
18  Aug.,  1812,  fouj^t  the  Russians  in  a  bloody  battle 
at  Smolensk.  The  battle  of  Borodino  was  fou^t  on 
7  Sept.,  and  cost  the  Russians  40,000  men,  while  the 
French  lost  30,000.  On  14  Sept.  Nafmleon  entered 
Moscow  to  the  sound  of  the  Marseillaise.  The  city 
was  set  on  fire.  On  the  other  hand  an  exceptionally 
severe  winter  set  in.  After  a  stay  of  thirty-five  days 
at  Moscow,  Napoleon  began  the  retreat,  during;  which 
he  was  obliged  to  defend  nimself,  not  only  agamst  the 
regular  Russian  troops,  but  also  against  the  Cossacks 
and  the  peasants  in  search  of  booty.  Between  26 
and  29  Nov.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Beresina,  near 
Studienka,  40,000  men  of  the  Grand  Army  held 
140,000  Russians  in  check,  and  with  Napoleon 
■ucoeeded  in  making  a  safe  retreat.  On  30  Dec., 
after  Homeric  struggles.  Marshal  Ney  reoroesed  the 
Niemen  with  the  remnant  of  the  army.  The  Grand 
Army  of  Napoleon  had  left  330,000  men  killed  and 
wounded  in  Russia.  Russia  had  repelled  the  in- 
vader from  her  soil,  and  on  28  Feb.,  1813,  allied  her- 
self to  Prussia  by  the  Treaty  of  Kalish. 

The  military  genius  of  Napoleon  and  his  vic- 
tories were  umu>Ie  to  save  his  throne.  On  31  March, 
1814,  Alexander  I  and  the  allied  armies  entered  Paris. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  (1816)  placed  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland  again  under  the  soeptre  of  the  Tsars,  and 
withdrew  Uutt  unhappy  natimi  from  the  number  of 
the  free  peoples.  Its  autonrany,  however,  remained 
to  it  under  Alexander  I,  who  also  organized  Finland 
as  an  independent  grand  duchy.  That  prince  had 
a  mind  that  was  open  to  Liberal  ideas,  wnich  found 
a  convinced  promoter  in  the  minister  Speransky 
(1806-12);  but  the  intrigues  of  Speranaky's  enemies 
undermined  the  influence  that  ne  exercised  with 
^entnder,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Araktcheyeff, 
a  man  whose  name  in  Rusma  is  synonyinous  with 
blind  reaction  and  ferocity.  The  reformist  policy 
of  Speransky  ceased,  and  measures  of  the  severest 
intolerance  were  adopted  in  politics,  and  even  in  the 
sdMkces  and  literature.  Alexander  I  was  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  mystic,  when  death  -  overtook 
him  at  Taganrog  on  1  Dec.,  1825.  The  popular 
imagination  transformed  him  mto  a  legendary  nero, 
into  a  sovereign  wbo,  to  expiate  his  faults,  adopted  the 
garb  of  a  muikik,  and  lived  and  died  unlmown  among 
Eis  most  humble  subjects. 

Alexander  was  succeeded  on  24  Dec.,  1825,  b^ 
Nicholas  I,  third  son  of  Paul  I.  The  begiiming  of  his 
reign  was  marked  by  a  revolution  that  broke  out  in 
Dmember,  and  brought  to  its  authors  the  name  of 
Dekahriati  or  Decembriats.  The  most  cultured  and 
eminent  men  of  Russia  were  engaged  in  this  con- 
Rinracy.  among  them  Peetel,  Ryleeff,  Muravi^- 
Apostoi,  and  Beatuiheff-Riumin,  who  sought  to 


establish  a  constitutional  regime.  Nicholas  was  most 
severe.  The  Decembrists  ended  their  lives  in 
Siberia  or  on  the  scaffold.  They  are  regarded  as  the 
most  illustrious  martyrs  of  liboiy  in  Russia.  In 
his  domestic  policy  Nicholas  I  oontmued  the  work  of 
his  predecessors  with  regard  to  the  codification  of 
the  Russian  laws.  In  1830  there  appeared  the 
"Complete  Collection  of  Russian  Laws  ,  in  1838 
the  "Collection  of  Laws  in  Force",  and  in  1845  the 
penal  code.  The  work  of  canal-making  was  con- 
tinued, and  the  first  railways  in  Russia  were  built: 
but  every  literary  or  political  manifestation  of  Liberal 
ideas  found  in  Nicholas  I  a  fierce  and  inexorable 
adversary. 

In  his  foreign  policy  Nicholas  continued  the  war 
with  Persia,  which  by  the  treaty  of  22  Feb.,  1828. 
was  compelled  to  cede  the  Provmoes  of  Erivan  ana 
Nakhitchevan,  to  pay  a  war  indenmitjr,  and  to  grant 
commercial  concessions.  The  Russian  fleet,  to- 
gether with  the  French  and  the  Englidi  fleets,  took 
part  in  the  Battle  of  Navarino  (20  Oct.,  1827),  in 
which  the  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  by  which 
the  independence  of  Greece  was  ertabliahed.  Russia 
continued  the  war  uainst  Turkey  in  1828  and  1829, 
until  the  Treatjr  of  Adrianople  (1829)  secured  to 
her  the  ipins  which  she  expected  from  her  victories: 
the  acquisition  of  Turkish  territory  and  commercial 
advantages.  After  a  series  of  miutary  expeditions, 
the  Khan  of  Khiva  finally  became  a  vassal  of  the 
tsar  (1854).  The  Polish  insurrection  of  1830,  which 
was  denred  by  the  people  rather  than  by  the  cul- 
tured and  leading  classias,  put  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania at  the  mercy  of  fire  and  sword  in  1830  and  1831, 
and  cost  Poland  her  autonomy,  brought  on  her  the 
policy  of  russianization,  and  led  to  the  exile  of  thou- 
sands of  victims  to  Siberia.  Austria  and  Germany 
gave  to  Russia  their  moral  support  in  her  severe  re- 
pression of  the  Polish  revolution,  which  on  the  other 
nand  found  many  sympathizers  in  France.  Nicholas 
I  was  the  most  determined  enemy  of  the  European 
revolution  of  1848.  In  1849  the  Russian  army  sup- 
pressed the  Hungarian  revolution,  and  saved  the 
throne  of  Francis  Joseph.  In  1853  the  question  of 
the  Holv  Places,  the  antagonism  of  France  and  Rus- 
sia in  the  East,  and  the  ambition  of  Nicholas  for  a 
Russian  protectorate  over  all  the  Orthodox  states 
of  tlie  Balkans  brought  about  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  and  in  1854  the  Crimean  War. 
Turkey,  England,  and  France,  and  later  Piedmont 
allied  themselves  against  Russia.  The  allied  fleets 
burned  or  bombarded  the  maritime  strongholds  of 
Russia,  and  in  1854  the  allied  armies  invaded  the 
Crimea,  where  on  20  Sept.  the  battle  of  the  Alma 
opened  to  th«n  the  way  to  Sebastopol.  The  Rus- 
sians had  prepared  to  make  a  desperate  defence  of 
that  city,  under  one  of  the  most  diuing  and  talented 
generals  of  the  Russia  of  our  day,  Todldien.  But 
the  fortunes  of  the  Crimean  campaim  now  ap- 
peared disastrous  for  Russia.  Nicholas  I  was  heart- 
broken by  it,  and  unable  to  withstand  the  blow 
that  it  d(»dt  to  his  pride,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart 
3  March,  1855,  while  the  star  of  Russian  power  in  the 
East  wuied. 

The  first  care  of  his  successor,  Alexander  II  (1855- 
1881),  was  to  bring  the  Crimean  War  to  an  honourable 
termination,  and  to  prevent  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic rain  of  Russia.  Sebastopolhadfallenon8Sept., 
1855.  Hie  war  had  cost  Russia  250,000  men,  and  the 
Government  had  not  funds  to  continue  it.  The  Con- 
gress of  Paris,  on  25  Feb.,  1856,  obliged  Russia  to 
accept  terms  of  peace  by  which  all  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  of  Peter  I,  Catherine  II,  and  Alexander  I  to 
establish  their  power  at  Constantinople  came  to 
naught.  The  Black  Sea  was  opened  to  all  nations, 
and  Russia  was  refused  the  protectorate  over  Chris- 
tiana in  the  Elast.  Alexander  II  understood  that,  to 
remedy  the  evil  results  of  the  Crimean  War,  it  was 
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neeeeaary  to  establish  great  social  reforms,  and  to 
curtail  tne  power  and  limit  the  abuses  of  the  bureau- 
oracy.  On  19  Feb.,  1861,  an  imperial  decree  pro- 
claimed the  end  of  the  serfdom  of  the  rural  classes,  and 
restored  to  freedom  23,000,000  serfs.  Important  re- 
forms were  introduced  mto  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  that  of  the  provincial  Kovemments^  corporal 
mmiahment  was  abolished;  we  censorship  of  the 
Press  was  made  less  severe:  foreigners  were  granted 
the  same  privileges  enjoyed  by  Russians,  and  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  universities  that  Nicholas  I  had  abolished 
were  restored.  By  all  of  which  Alexander  II  acquired 
the  good  will  of  his  people,  who  gave  to  him  the  title 
<^  TBai  Liberator.  Other  reforms  were  intended  to 
mitigate  the  painful  conditions  of  the  Poles,  whom  the 
iron  hand  of  Nicholas  I  had  despoiled  of  their  auton- 
mny.  But  the  imprudence  of  the  Nationalist  parties 
provoked  the  new  Polish  insurrection  of  1863,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  pacific  remonstrances  of  France, 
Austria,  and  England,  brought  its  deathblow  to  Polish 
free  government,  cost  Poland  thousands  of  victims, 
and  transformed  that  land  into  a  field  open  to  all  the 
abuses  of  russianisation.  The  Polish  language  was 
offidally  replaced  by  the  Ruasian.  Finland  on  the 
contra;^  was  confirmed  in  all  its  privileges  by  Alex- 
ander II,  who  was  exceptionally  Tavoureble  to  the 
(Serman  nobility  of  the  Baltic  provinces. 

During  the  reign  of  Alexander  II,  Russia  took  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The 
Russian  troops  continued  their  slow,  but  persevering, 
invasion  of  Asia.  The  Kirghiz  and  the  Turkomans 
became  the  vassals  of  Russia;  the  Khanates  of  Kho- 
kand  and  Samarkand  were  annexed  to  Ruasian  terri- 
tory, while  those  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara  were  declared 
vaamls;  the  influence  of  Russia  over  Persia  was  firmly 
establiuied;  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  (1858),  and  that 
of  Peking  (1860),  secured  to  Russia  the  possession  of 
tSl  the  left  bulk  and  of  part  of  the  right  bank  at  the 
Amur;  in  aU,  800,000  sq.  miles.  In  1867  Russia  sold 
hier  American  possessions  to  the  United  States.  In 
1875  Japan  ceded  the  island  of  Sakhalin. 

In  Eiuope,  under,the  guidance  of  the  imperial  ohan- 
oellor,  Prince  Alexander  Gortchakoff,  Russia  recog- 
nized the  unity  of  Italy,  and  remainea  indifferent  to 
the  ag^ftndizement  of  Prussia  and  the  crushing  of 
France  in  1870.  On  21  Jan.,  1871,  she  recognized  the 
German  Empire.  As  the  price  of  her  neutrality, 
Russia  demanded  the  abrogation  of  the  clause  of  the 
treaty  of  1856  which  Umited  her  military  power  on 
the  Black  Sea.  A  convention  with  Turkey  (18  Mardi, 
1872)  stipulated  that  Russia  and  Tiukey  could  erect 
fortifications  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
maintain  fleets  on  its  waters.  The  insurrection  of 
Bosnia  and  Herz^vina,  the  war  of  Servia  and  Mon- 
tenegro against  Turkejr  (1876),  the  Bulgarian  mas- 
sacres (1875),  and  the  victory,  and  later  the  defeat,  of 
the  Servian  army  at  Djunis  (1876)  provoked  a  new 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  East.  Russia  took  up  arms 
again  in  defence  of  the  Slavs  of  the  Balkans.  In 
April,  1878,  the  Russian  armies  crossed  the  Pruth  and 
entered  Rumania.  The  war  was  a  bloody  one.  The 
Turkish  generals,  Suleiman  Pasha,  Osman  Pasha,  and 
Mukhtar  Pasha,  fou^t  with  great  bravery;  but  the 
tenacity  of  the  Russians,  their  enthusiasm  for  a  war 
that  seemed  sacred  to  them,  from  the  national  and 
from  the  religious  point  of  view,  and  the  valour  and 
military  genius  of  the  Russian  generals,  especialljr  of 
Todlel>en  and  Skobeleff,  triumphed.  The  most  im- 
portant episodes  of  the  campaign  were  the  repeated 
battles  in  the  Shipka  Pass  (16  Aug.-17  Sept.)  and  the 
taking  of  Plevna  (10  Dec.),  when  the  Russians  them- 
selves expressed  their  admiration  of  the  heroism  of 
Osman  Pasha  and  his  troops.  The  Rumanians,  Ser- 
vians, and  Montenegrins  fought  beside  the  Russians, 
and  with  equal  valour.  From  victory -to  victory  the 
Russisns  marched  with  rapid  strides  along  the  road 
to  Constantinople,  and  established  themselves  at  San 


Stefano.  Russia's  ideal  would  have  been  attained  if 
England  had  not  stood  in  her  way.  On  3  March,  1878, 
the  Russian  ambassador,  Ignatieff,  signed  with  the 
Sublime  Porte  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  by_  which  the 
Balkan  States  were  organized.  Russia  received  a  war 
indemnity  of  310,000,000  roubles,  the  Armenian  dis- 
tricts of  Batum,  Kars,  Ardahan,  and  Bayazid,  and  the 
part  of  Bessarabia  that  was  united  to  the  Danubian 
Principalities  in  1856.  But  the  advantages  that  Russia 
obtained  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  were  revoked 
in  great  measure  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (13  July, 
1878) .  The  map  of  the  Balkans  was  remodelled  so  as 
to  make  Russia  lose  the  influence  that  she  had  ao- 

auired  over  the  Balkan  States  by  her  victories,  while 
le  saw  the  appearance  in  the  East  of  a  dangerous 
competitor,  Austria,  who  had  become  the  protector, 
and  later  the  master,  of  Bosnia  and  Henegovina. 
Russia  surrendered  Bayazid,  and  the  course  of  the 
Danube  from  the  Iron  Gates  to  the  Black  Sea  was 
declared  neutral  end  closed  to  shira  of  war. 

The  victories  obtained  over  the  Turks  had  not  been 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  germs  of  revolution  in  Russia, 
fomented  by  the  Nihilists.  Alexander  II  was  prepar- 
ing to  give  a  constitution  to  his  people  wImo  the 
Nihilist  plot  of  13  March,  1881,  put  a  tragic  end  to  his 
life.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  ^exander  III 
(1881-94).  The  constitutional  projects  of  Alexander 
II  were  entirely  abandoned;  the  counsellors  of  the 
tsar,  and  especially  I^natieff  and  Katkoff,  bitter 
enemies,  of  Liberalism,  induced  the  emperor  to  ^ve 
to  the  principle  of  autocracy  his  strongest  sanction. 
This  reign  was  marked  by  the  terrible  massacres  of 
Jews  in  1881  and  1882;  by  the  disorders  of  the  uni- 
versities in  1882  and  1887,  which  led  the  government 
to  subject  the  universities  to  severe  supervision;  by 
the  rigorous  censorship  of  the  Press;  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  collection  of  laws  that  were  intended  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  liberation  of  the  serfs  and  to  better 
the  economic  condition  of  the  rural  classes;  and 
lastly,  by  the  great  economic  and  military  develop- 
ment of  Russia.  The  work  of  russianization  was  con- 
tinued with  activity,  even  with  ferocity.  The  Cau- 
casus lost  its  administrative  autonomy:  cruel  and 
inhuman  laws  were  framed  against  the  Poles;  the  Jews 
were  reduced  to  despair  and  hunger;  the  German 
Protestants  of  the  Baltic  provinces  were  treated  like 
the  Poles:  and  the  autonomy  of  Finland  lacked  little 
of  being  destroyed  by  force. 

Alexander  III  continued  with  the  greatest  success 
the  Russian  invasion  of  Asia.  Russian  territory,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  England,  grew  at  the 
expense  of  Afghanistan,  China,  and  Korea;  the  build- 
ing of  the  Trans-Casman  Railway  opened  to  Russia 
the  strategic  ways  of  Persist  Afghanistan,  and  India; 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  was  to  endow  Russia  with 
an  open  sea,  and  to  open  a  way  of  communication 
between  Moscow  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  in- 
fluence of  Russia  in  the  Balkans  waned  under  Alex- 
ander III.  The  severity  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg 
towards  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenber^,  and  towards 
the  national  sentiment  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  Stambuloff  conducted  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Russian  policy  in  his  country, 
greatly  diminished  the  gratitude  and  good  will  of  the 
Bulgarians  towards  Russia.  The  most  important 
event  in  the  foreign  relations  of  Russia  durmg  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III  was  the  understanding  with 
France.  Russia  at  first  leaned  towards  Germany; 
but  after  the  German  conventions  with  Austria  (1879 
and  1882)  and  the  formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
she  turned  to  France;  for  her  friendly  relations  with 
this  power  Russia  had  also  financial  reasons,  because 
she  needed  funds  for  the  construction  of  her  railways, 
especially  the  Trans-Siberian;  and  as  the  money 
market  of  Berlin  had  been  closed  to  Russia  by  Bis- 
marck, the  French  had  lent  her,  in  the  years  1887, 
1889,  1890,  and  1891,  more  than  3,000,000,000 
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francs.  In  1891  the  French  fleet,  commanded  bv 
Admiral  G«rvais,  visited  Kronstadt,  where  the  French 
sailors  were  received  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 
In  June,  1893,  a  commercial  treaty  created  more  in- 
timate relations  between  the  two  powers. 

F.  The  Reign  of  Nicholas  II. — ^The  successor  of 
Alexander  III  is  Nicholas  II,  b.  6  May,  1868^  and 
married  14  Nov.,  1894,  to  the  daughter  of  Louis  IV, 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  the  Empress  Alexandra  Feodor- 
ovna.  The  reign  of  Nicholas  II  has  been  unfortunate 
for  Rusaa.  He  was  crowned  at  Moscow  in  Ma^,  1896, 
in  the  presence  of  delegates  of  nearly  all  the  civilized 
nations  and  of  a  special  misnon  of  the  Holy  See,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Cardinal  Agliardi;  and  a  few  days 
after  his  coronation,  on  the  occasion  of  a  feast  g^ven 
in  his  honour,  a  thousand  people  were  crush«i  to 
death  by  crowding.  In  1898  a  convention  between 
China  and  Russia  placed  Port  Arthur  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  latter  power  for  a  space  of  twenty-five  years, 
granted  the  right  to  connect  that  port  with  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Rulway,  and  secured  to  the  Russians  a  free 
way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  this  convention  Russia 
took  a  preponderant  position  in  the  Far  East,  and  al- 
ready contemplated  the  conquest  of  Korea,  te  the 
detriment  of  Japan.  In  1896  China  had  already 
^nted  to  Russia  the  right  of  way  for  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  as  far  as  Mukden. 
The  domestic  policy,  thanks  especially  to  the  inspira- 
tions of  de  Plehve  and  of  Constantini  Pobiedonostseff, 
was  one  of  fierce  represraon  and  russianication.  It 
was  intended  to  cruMi  the  Polish  element  and  to  de- 
prive Finland  of  its  autonomy.  To  carry  out  this 
policy,  General  BobrikofF  was  appointed  governor  of 
Finland.  He  fell  in  1898  a  victim  of  the  exasperated 
patriotism  of  a  student.  The  Jews  especially  were 
made  objects  of  legal  as  well  as  illegal  persecutions, 
which  led  to  the  massacres  of  Gomel  and  KishineS 
in  1903.  This  policy  of  russianization  brought  about 
a  renewal  of  the  activities  of  the  terrorists,  who  in  1901 
and  1902  murdered  the  ministers  of  public  instructioii, 
Bogoliepoff  and  Sipiagin,  and  in  1904  de  Plehve. 

In  1899  at  the  initiative  of  Nicholas  II  the  confer- 
ence of  the  Hague  was  convoked^  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  disarmament  and  the  mamtenance  of  universal 
peace.  How  commercial  this  initiative  was,  Russia  her- 
self soon  showed,  for  in  1904  she  broke  o£E  diplomatic 
negotiations  with  Japan.  The  Japanese  demanded 
that  Russia  should  evacuate  Mancnuria  and  give  up 
her  project  of  conquering  Korea.  The  war  was  fought 
with  equal  valour  by  both  combatants  on  land  and  sea; 
but  the  Russians  lost*Port  Arthur,  were  driven  from 
Korea,  and  saw  their  fleet  annihilated  at  Tsushima. 
Russia  could  have  continued  her  disastrous  war,  but 
the  growth  of  the  revolution  at  home  compelled  her 
to  consent  to  the  proposals  of  peace  that  were  made 
bv  President  Roosevelt  of  the  United  States.  On  16 
Aug.,  1905,  there  was  concluded  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  U.  8.,  a  peace  that  was  ratified  on  1  Oct. 
of  the  same  year.  Meanwhile  Russia  was  in  the 
throes  of  the  revolution.  In  Jan.,  1905,  the  troops 
fired  npoB.  thousands  of  workmen  who  were  making 
a  demonstration  and  there  were  several  hundred  vic- 
tims. In  February  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  was  torn 
to  fragments  by  a  bomb.  A  man-of-war  of  the  Black 
Soa  fleet  mutinied:  a  military  revolt  broke  out  at 
Vihorg.  The  tsar,  to  stop  the  revolutionary  flood,  in 
Octoter  granted  a  constitution  by  an  imperial  decree 
in  which  he  proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience,  of  the 
Press,  and  of  association,  re-established  the  ancient 
privileges  of  Finland,  and  promised  to  alleviate  the 
conditions  of  the  non-Russian  subjects  of  the  em- 
pire. 

On  27  April,  1906,  the  Duma,  which  consisted  in 
great  part  of  Liberal  members,  was  opened.  It  lasted 
two  months.  The  right  of  suffrage  was  limited: 
nevertheless,  the  second  Duma,  which  lasted  a  hundred 
days,  had  a  revolutionist  and  socialist  majority.  The 


government  reformed  the  electoral  laws,  and  in  that 
way  was  able  to  secure  the  election  of  a  Duma  that 
was  more  in  accord  with  its  wishes,  containing  among 
its  members  forty-two  priests  and  two  bishops  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  Notwithstanding  the  proclamar 
tion  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the  Press,  there 
was  a  return  to  the  old  policy,  recourse  being  had  to 
the  most  severe  methods  of  repression  to  put  down 
revolutionary  movements  and  the  ferocious  banditism 
of  Poland  and  the  Caucasus.  Exceptional  laws  against 
the  Poles  and  Finns  were  revived. 

From  1907  tq  1911  the  Russian  Government,  though 
constitutional  in  appearance,  has  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  its  autocratic  r^me  and  to  render  illusory 
all  its  promises  of  constitutional  liberty.  During  this 
period,  the  reins  of  government  were  in  the  strong 
and  ener^tic  hands  of  Peter  Arkadevitch  Sto^in,  b. 
at  Srednikovo  near  Moscow,  1862,  and  governor  of 
Saratoff  in  1906.  Appointed  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  26  April.  1906,  and  premier  on  8  July,  1906, 
he  applied  himself  with  unshMcen  purpose  to  re-estab- 
lish internal  order  in  Russia.  In  the  beginning  he 
seemed  to  be  animated  by  Liberal  sentiments,  but 
pressure  from  the  court  party  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  crimes  of  the  Terrorists  led  him  to  allv  himself  with 
that  faction  of  the  Duma  which  opposed  the  constitu- 
tion as  harmful  to  the  solidarity  of  Russia.  In  inter- 
nal politics  he  sought  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Duma, 
to  maintain  in  all  their  vigour  tne  laws  against  the 
Jews,  to  crush  the  obstinacy  of  the  Finns  by  trans- 
formmg  the  Government  of  Viborg  into  a  Russian 
province  and  impeding  in  every  way  the  Diet  of  Hel- 
singfors,  to  suppress  the  Polish  national  movement  by 
limiting  the  number  of  Polish  deputies  in  the  Zemstva 
of  western  Russia,  and  by  dividing  administrativelv 
the  Province  of  Chelm  from  the  Kingdom  of  Poland. 
In  foreign  politics  Russia  has  suffered  from  its.defeat 
in  the  war  with  Japan.  The  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzogovina  came  near  precipitating  a  conflict  be- 
tween Austria  and  Russia,  almost  involving  all  the 
Slavs  of  the  Balkan  states,  but  Austria's  military  su- 
periority, in  addition  to  the  support  of  the  German 
Emperor,  induced  Russian  diplomacy  to  moderate  its 
demands.  In  the  meantime,  Russia  has  been  pre- 
occupied in  reorganizing  its  own  military  and  naval 
forces,  in  efficaciously  directing  colonizations  in  Si- 
beria, in  penetrating  tentatively  into  Persia,  and_  in 
agitating  its  own  political  propafganda  in  the  Austrian 
provinces  of  Galicia  and  Bukovma.  The  revolution 
seemed  to  have  been  suppressed  when,  in  Sept.,  1911, 
Stolypin,  in  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  Kieff,  fell  under 
the  dagger  of  a  Jewish  lawyer  called  Bogroff.  He  ex- 
pired exclaiming  that  he  was  always  ready  to  die  for 
the  tsar.  The  tsar  selected  as  his  successor  Kokov- 
tzoff,  an  economist  of  European  fame,  who  entertains 
the  same  political  ideas  as  Stolypin  and  continues  his 
methods  of  government. 

Oeogmpfay  and  Statiatics; — BimLS.  Veraueh  einer  krUUchm 
LUeratur  aer  rvtnchen  Geschiehte  (Moscow,  1810) ;  Rwakaja  ittori- 
tdiukaja  friMw^rqA/d  (Riuaisn  Historical  Bibliography)  (St. 
Petenburg,  1861-72),  77:  BEarvtBxrr-Rivms,  qvMm  und  Lit- 
UnUw  lur  rustiehen  Oeamiehie  ton  der  alUsten  ZeU  bit  1896  (Mi- 
tau,  1876) ;  Ikonnikoff,  Opyt  rustitot  ittoriovrafii  (Essay  oo  Riu- 
nan  Historiography),  t.  I  (1-2)  (KieS,  1881);  t.  II  (1-2)  (Kieff, 
1908),  a  monumental  work,  of  incalculable  bibliographical  value. 

Heyu,  Vermch  einer  volUUndiffen  geoffraphiath-topoffraphischen 
BncyktapOdie  det  nueiMchen  Rtidu  (Gottingen,  1796) ;  Vbevouu- 
skij,  DieUonnaire  giographique^ietorique  de  Vempire  de  Rueaie 
(2  vols.,  St.  Peteiaburc,  1833);  SSHBNorr,  Dictimnaire  g(o- 
orapAtQiM  et  tlaliilijnie  de  tempvt  de  Rvteeie  (5  vols.,  St.  Petera- 
burg,  1863-1873) ;  Kbcck  and  Stackblbero,  Orlneneichnitt  von 
Rutuand  (Leipiig,  1903);  STIiAHl.BNBBBO,  DeecriptUm  hittorique 
d»  Tsmpire  ruttim  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1757) ;  BCschino,  Neua 
Beedertibuna  dee  nutitchen  Reidte  (Hamburg,  1763);  d'Anville, 
L' empire  de  Ruatie  (Paris,  1772) ;  Oboboi,  Beedtreibmig  aUer  Na- 
(Mfun  dee  rueeiechen  Reiche  (3  vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1776-77); 
SOHMTAO,  Do*  rueeiecke  Reich  (2  vols.,  Riga,  1791-1792);  Co- 
UEIBA8.  TcMeau  gintrat  de  2a  Rueeie  modeme  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1807) ; 
DB  Ratmond,  Tableau  hietorique,  giographique,  miiitaire  et  moral 
d»  Vempire  de  Rueeie  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1812) ;  ScHXrFBB,  Beedirei- 
tmna  dee  rueeiechen  Reidu  (Berlin,  1812);  ton  BrOiubh,  Ruee- 
land  und  doe  rueeieehe  Reieh  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1819) ;  Habsbl,  VoO- 
tUniigt  vnd  neuaU  Brdbeeekreibunt  dee  nueiuhen  Reiehe  in 
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Xuropa  (Weimar,  1821);  Buloamn,  RuMtaiut  in  kittoritektr, 
§tati*li»eher,  geoffrav^oMeKir  und  hiUnriMeh^r  Benehung  (3  vols., 
Rica.  IS39-<1);  PoasABT,  Dat  Kautrlkum  Rutland  (Stuttgart, 
1840);  Olokkop,  GeographU  de»  ruwucAcn  Rtieht  (St.  Petera- 
burg,  18421;  ton  Reden,  D<u  Kaitemick  RuuUmd:  «lalu(Mek- 
ftmidUtielu  DanteUune  (Berlin,  1843) ;  Retkcll,  Rttuia  at  iti» 
(London,  1854) ;  Lx  Dec,  La  Ruaaie  conUmpvraint  (Paria,  1854) ; 
VOltbr,  Dat  Kaiterthum  Rutttand  in  Bvropa^  AsUn  und  Amerika 
ffissUngen,  1855) ;  ScHurrtLER,  VBmfin  dtt  Ttan  (Paris,  1856) ; 
JOUHDIBB,  Dtt  farett  froductntttdttirueiitet  et  impndueiiwt  de  la 
Rutie  (Paris,  1860) ;  Bvtcats.Bivlllkerunt  dtt  ruuuekm  Kaiter- 
reieht  (Gotha,  1862) ;  Pault,  Deteriplion  «[AnograpAt{ti«  dtt  ptu- 
pUt  dt  la  Buttit  (St.  Petersburg,  1862);  Wahl,  TItt  Land  <Uf  (As 
Csar  (London,  1875) ;  Robkoscbnt,  Ruttland:  Land  und  Leult 
(Leipcig,  2  vols.,  1882-83) ;  Pypih,  Ittarija  nutkoi  etnoenfit  (St. 
Petersburg,  4  vols.,  1891-1892) ;  Bioelow,  Tht  Borderland  of  Ctar 
and  Kaiter  (London,  1895) ;  Kowalewsxt,  La  Rutne  ila  fin  du 
XIX  tiidt  (Paris,  1900) :  SBMEHOrr  ako  Lahanskt,  Polnoe  i/to- 
grafiMuskot  opieanie  fiasA€0O  ttettOitetoa  (Complete  geographical 
dflKription  of  our  country)  (16  vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1899-1907) ; 
Km^ANXO,  Rutdand  in  Zahltn  (Leipiig,  1902);  BoHUAiuAaa, 
La  Buttie  d'Burope:  topofpaphit.  rtHef^  giotooie,  hydroUigit,  dimor- 
tolofie,  rteiont  naiurtUtt  (Brussels,  1903) ;  Draoe,  Ruttian  ABairt 
(London,  1904);  Scblxsinoeb,  RutilUmi  tm  XX.  Jahrhundert 
(Berlin,  1908) ;  Boubtedt,  Dat  ruttitehe  Reich  in  Buropa  und 
Atien  (Berlin,  1910) ;  works  on  the  geogruihy  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire by  J  ANSON  (St.  Petersburg,  1878);  by  Voboneciu  (St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 1905) ;  EusiESTF  (Moscow,  1905),  Jantchin  (Moscow, 

1905)  ,  liMBEBT  (St. .  Petersburg,  1906),  Bislokh  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1907),  BARAHOvr  (St.  Petenburg,  1907),  SnBiooxoFr  (St. 
Petersburg,  1907),  Mattchbhko  (KieS,  1907),  and  Tihkbotmcu 
(Moscow,  1908). 

Commerce,  Industry,  Agriculture  and  Finance: — Mabbault, 
Bttaiturle  dt  Ruttit  (Amsterdam,  1777) ;  Fbbibb,  Utber 

Ruttlandt  Handel,  Induetrie  und  PradukU  (3  vols.,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1796-98);  Pbltcbinskt,  Dt  ttlat  dtt  foreet  utduttriellet  de 
la  Buttit  (St.  Petersburg,  1834) :  Dbdb,  Der  Handel  det  ruttitchen 
Reieht  (Mitau.  1844);  SrxiNHArs,  Ruttlandt  indtulridlt  und 
eommereittte  VerhaUnitte  (Leipsig.  1852);  Teoobobbxi,  Bludet 
tur  let  /orctt  produditet  de  la  Rutiie  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1852-55) ; 
Abistoft,  PrimuthUnnmt  dretnei  Ruti  (The  commerce  of  An- 
cient Russia)  (St.  Petersburg,  1866);  MatthXi,  Der  auewdrUgt 
Handel  iiuuland*  (St.  Petersburg,  1874);  Idbh,  Die  Induilrie 
Ruttlandt  in  ikrer  bitherigen  Entwickeluna  und  atenwdrtiam 
Zutlattde  (2  vols.,  Leipsig,  1872-73);  Grothb,  Die  Haujdjno- 
menle  der  mrthtehafUiehen  Bnimckelune  Ruttlandt  (Berlin,  1884) ; 
KOWALEVSCT,  The  Induetriet  of  Ruttia  (5  vols.,  St.  Petersburg, 
1^);  TcOAN-BARANOwsar,  Gttehichte  der  rvsnieAen  Fabnk 
(Berlin,'  1900) ;  Wittschbwskt,  Ruttlandt  Hanielt,  ZoU  und  In- 
dutbriepolUik  ton  Peter  dem  Qroiten  bit  auf  die  Gtgenaart  (Berlin, 
1806);  ZwBO,  Die  ruttitche  HandOe-Polilik  teU  1877  (Leipsig, 

1906)  ;  Lahwics,  L'induttrie  dant  la  Rtttiie  mMdionale,  sa  tiiua- 
(wn,  ton  arenir  (Brussels,  1907);  Sviatutvssu,  Profemionahtot 
dmmenie  t  Rotrii  (Professional  movement  in  Russia)  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1907);  RuBiNOrr,  Ruttia' t  Wheat  Trade  (Washington, 
1908) ;  Idbm,  Ruttian  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  in  Buropean  Mar- 
kett  (Waaliington,  1908);  Lovjaoin,  Olelchetttotiedienie:  prirod- 
nyja  utlorija,  narodnoe  khoijaittto,  duhomaja  Jhittiira  t  goeudar- 
tleennui  itroj  rottiitkoi  imperii  (Notes  of  the  fatherland:  natural 
oonditions,  national  economy,  intellectual  culture,  and  political 
constitution  of  the  Russian  Empire)  (St.  Petersburg,  1901); 
MOBBST,  Oleherk  kommertehetkoi  gtografii  i  khotjaitttmnoi  tiat- 
ittiki  Rouii  (Essay  on  Russian  commercial  geogra^y  and 
eoonomio  statistics)  (St.  Petersburg,  1907) ;  Soboleff,  Kommer- 
Iduthaja  gtografija  Rotrii  (Moscow,  1907):  SrOBca,  Der  Bauem- 
ttand  in  Ruttland  (St.  Petenburg,  1850) ;  Etudet  tur  la  vetlion  de 
Fabolition  du  tertage  en  Ruiiie  (Paris,  1859) :  von  Haxthaubbn, 
Die  landliche  Yerfattung  Ruttlandt  (Leipiig,  1866) ;  VOH  WtrBS- 
TEMBERaER,  Die  gegenwdrtiger  AgrarverhOUnitte  Ruttlandt  (leip- 
iig, 1873) ;  VON  KctnaLBK,  Zur  aeichichte  und  Kriiik  det  bHuer- 
Uehen  QetneindAeeitttt  in  Ruttland  (2  vols.,  Riga,  1876,  1882-83) ; 
SBMBHOVr,  Krettjane  »  carittotanie  imperatriey  Bkaterxny  II  (The 
peasants  during  the  reign  of  Catharine  II)  (2  vols.,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1881,  1901-03);  YERuoLorr,  Mtmaire  tur  la  production 
agrieole  dt  la  Ruttit  (St.  Petersburg,  1878) :  SBMBMOrr,  OitobotK- 
denie  kreMm  (The  emancipation  of  the  Russian  peasants)  (3 
vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1889-1892) ;  Stephiak,  Der  ruttitehe  Bauer 
(Stuttgart,  1893);  Siuxbovitch,  Die  Pddgemeintehafl  in  Rutt- 
land (Jena,  1898) ;  Katchorovbkij,  Rutthata  ohththina  (The  Rus- 
sian mtr)  (Moscow,  1906) ;  Braudb,  Zur  Agrarbewegung  in  Bute- 
land  (Leipsig,  190T);  MA88U)rr,  Die  Agrarfrage  in  Ruttland 
(Stuttgart,  1907) ;  Liashshbnbo,  OtchMei  agrarnojnoUucii Boteii 
(Easays  on  the  agrarian  evolution  of  Russia)  (St.  Petersburg, 
1908);  Mbtbndorit,  OtefterJbt  posesisiRaffo  safonoifdfssin  (Essay 
on  the  agrarian  lei^ation  of  Russia)  (St.  Petersburg,  1909). 

Haobmeistbb,  Roztiikanija  o  flnantakh  dretnei  Routt  (Re- 
searches on  the  finances  of  ancient  Russia)  (St.  Petersburg,  1833) ; 
WoLOWBKi,  Let  financet  de  la  Ruttie  (Paris,_  1864) ;  Raftauh 
VTTCB,  Let  financet  de  la  Buttit  depuie  la  demitre  guerre  d*Orient 
(Paris,  1883) ;  Le  Clercq,  Let  financet  de  l" empire  de  Ruttie  (Am- 
sterdam, 1886);  KrCoer,  Ruttlandt  Pinanaage  (Berlin,  1887); 
RAPrALOvrrcH,  LetAnaricet  de  la  Ruttie  18S7-1889  (Paris.  1889); 
Skalkowbkt,  Let  minittret  det  financet  de  la  Ruttie  (l80t-t8S0) 

Saris,  1891);  Hoskixr,  Let  financet  de  la  Ruttie  (Paris,  1892): 
008,  Dm  Finaneen  Ruttlandt  (Berlin,  1896);  Miodlih,  StinAtf 
gotudariltennvi  kredit  (Public  credit  in  Russia)  (3  vols.,  Kharkofi, 
1899-1907);  de  Buocn,  Let  financet  de  la  Rutiie  au  XIX'  tOde 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1899) ;  UOtx>vtN,  Ruttlandt  Finantpdilik  und  die 
Aufgaben  der  Zukunft  (Leipsig.  1900);  Davidson,  Die  Finane- 
mrttckafl  Ruttlandt  (Leipsig,  1902);  Fribdhann,  Die  rutritchen 
Kitaitsen  (Berlin,  1906). 
Army  and  Navy :— von  Plotbo,  I7r6er  die  Bnttlthung,  die  Port- 


tchriUe  und  die  gegenwHrtioe  Verfatturtg  der  ruttitdun  Armee  (Ber> 
lin,  1811);  Tanski,  Tableau  ilatitlique.  politique  et  moral  du  tin- 
time  militaire  de  la  Ruttie  (Paris,  1833);  voN  Haztbauskn,  Die 
Krieatnfachi  Ruttlandt  in  ihrer  hittoritdten,  ttatittitehen,  ethno- 
grapkitchenundpoliliiehenBetiehung{Beitin,lS52);¥T.tT.  (Berlin, 
1853);  Brix,  Gttehichte  der  alien  ruttitchen  HeereteinruJitungen 
(Berlin,  1867);  vON  Sabadw,  Die  ruttitche  Heeretmaeht  (Leip- 
sig, 1875);  Weii,  Let  forcet  milHairet  de  la  Rtutie  (2  vols..  Pans, 
1880) ;  VON  Drtoalski,  Die  ruttitche  Armee  in  Kreig  uitd  Frieden 
(Berlin,  1882):  von  Stein,  Geichichte  det  ruttitchen  Hteret  (Han- 
over, 1885);  DBTOAI.BKI,  BeilrOgt  tur  Orientierung  ilber  die  Ent- 
vicklungtgetehichte  der  ruttitchen  Armee  ton  ihren  Anf&ngen  bit 
auf  dieneuette  Zeit  (Berlin,  1892);  Ideu,  Ruttland,  Dat  Heer  (Ber- 
lin, 1898);  MouRiN,  Bttai  hittorique  tur  I'armit  rutte  (Paris, 
1899);  Dbtgalbki,  Die  Organitation  der  ruttitchen  Armee  (Leip- 
sig, 1902) ;  CuRXE,  Riuna's  Sea  Power,  Pott  and  PretetU:  of,  the 
Rite  of  the  Ruttian  Naty  (London,  1898) ;  BHioaB,  Hitlory  of  the 
Ruttian  Fleet  During  the  Reign  of  Peter  the  Qreal  (London,  1899); 
Janb,  The  Imperial  Ruttian  Naty,  Itt  Pott,  Pretent,  and  Future 
(London,  1899);  Ooobodnixotp,  Ittoritehetkij  obtor  nutiljia  i 
diejateFnotti  mortkogo  minitterttta,  ta  tto  liet  ego  tuththesttotanja 
{I80t-^t00t)  (An  historical  essay  on  the  progress  and  work  of 
the  ministry  of  the  Russian  navy  during  the  first  century  of  its 
existence)  (St.  Petersburg,  1902);  Klado,  Die  ruttitehe  Seemacht 
(Berlin,  1905). 

Customs,  sjtd  Morality  in  Russia: — ^Michaid,  Di  moribut  Tar- 
tararum,  Lithuanorum  it  Motchorum  (Basle,  1615);  I.  C.  M.  D., 
The  ancient  and  pretent  ttate  of  Muteowy  (London,  1698) ;  Aloa- 
Bom,  Satgio  di  lettere  topra  la  Ruttia  (Paris,  1763);  Meinbrs, 
Verouidiuna  det  ttitem,  und  neuem  Ruttlandt  (2  vols.,  Leipsig, 
1798);  DE  Rbcrbebo,  Let  peuplet  de  la  Ruttie  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1812-13);  Ruetland,  oder  Silten  der  Bevohner  der  tammtliehen 
Protinten  dietet  Reieht  (Schweidnits,  1828);  DupBi  db  St. 
Macbb,  OfrMTWiftons  tur  let  maurt  et  let  utctget  ruttet  (3  vols., 
Paris.  1829);  Ger.  tr.  (2  vols.,  Leipsig,  1830);  Ruttlandt  inneret 
Leben  (3  vols.,  Brunswick,  1846) :  Tubobnibit,  La  Ruttie  et  let 
Riutet  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1847) ;  von  HAXTHAUSBH.Avdei  nirlo  titu- 
tion  irUfrieure,  ta  vie  nationale,  et  let  inttitutiont  ruralet  dt  la 
RiM«i<  (Hanover,  1847-48;  3  vols.,  Berlin,  1853):  DoLOOBOUKOrr 
La  vMU  tur  la  Ruttie  (Paris,  1860);  Lestbeun,  Ii<s  paytant 
ruttet,  leurt  utaget,  maurt,  oaradire  (Paris,  1861);  Gbbnviluc- 
Mubbat,  The  Riustans  of  To-Day  (Leipsig.  1878) ;  Lbbot-Bbai-- 
UEU,  L'empireiei  Tiart  et  let  Ruttet  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1881,  1882. 
1889);  Ger.  tr.  (Berlin,  1884-90);  Kovalxvsxt,  Modem  Cuttomt 
and  Ancient  Lawt  of  Ruetia  (London,  1891);  Hbbn,  Dt  moribut 
Rutheaarum  (Stuttssrt,  1892) ;  Bbandes,  Charakteibilder  aut  Le- 
ben. PolUik,  SitUnRuttlandt  (Leipsig,  1896);  vON  BBeooEN,  Dat 
heutige  Rutttartd  (Leipsig,  1902) ;  Poinbabd,  La  Ruttie:  le  peuple 
et  It  goutentement  (Paris,  1904) ;  Ahfitbatboft,  Die  Frau  in  den 
getelltchafUidien  Kreiten  Ruttlandt  (Geneva,  1906);  Stebn, 
OttchidUe  der  effenlliehen  Sitilichkeit  in  Ruttland  (2  vcjs.,  Berlin, 
1908);  HacMant,  La  culture  franatiie  en  Ruttit  (Paris,  191U); 
Schlbsihobb,  Land  und  Leute  in  Ruttland  (Berlin,  1909). 

Form  of  (government  and  Political  Institutions: — ^DB  Mf  N- 
NICH,  Bbauche  pour  donner  une  idie  dt  la  forme  du  goutememenl  de 
I'emfire  de  Ruttie  (Ospenhsgen,  1774);  Puboold,  Dt  ditertit  im- 
perii rotticiordin^rut  eortunqutjuributalqutobligationibut  (Halle, 
1786);  HuPBL,  Vertueh  die  Staattterfattuno  dtt  ruttitchen  Beicha 
dartutlellen  12  vols.,  Ri^  1791-93);  Pbltbchinsxi,  Sytthne  de 
Uffitlation,  ^adminittration,  et  de  poiitiqut  de  la  Ruttit  en  1844 
(Paris,  1845);  Walcxbb,  Die  gegeniedrtige  Lage  Ruttlandt  (Leip- 
ng,  1873);  Kotalewsey,  Le  rigime  iconomique  de  la  Ruttit 
(FBiis,  18(^) ;  KoBP,  Ittorija  ruttkoi  gotudardtennotii  (History  of 
the  form  of  government  in  Russia)  (St.  Petersburg,  1908); 
MuKHANOrr  and  Nabokopt,  Pervaja  gotudartttennafa  duma  (The 
first  Imperal  Duma)  (3  vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1907);  Salkind. 
Die  ruttitehe  Reichtduma,  ihrt  Getck&fttordnung  mit  den  Get- 
didfteardnungen  anderer  Volktvertretungen  (Vienna,  1909);  Crab- 
IM,  Le  Fsricmsnl  rutte:  ton  organitalion,  tet  rapporU  asec  fern- 
pereur  (Paris,  1910). 

General  Political  History  of  Russia;  Collections  of  Documents; 
Chroniclee  and  Manuals  of  General  Histor}-;  Ancient  History; 
Monographs: — Rerum  motcovitarum  auctoret  varii;  unum  in  car- 
put  nunc  primum  congetti  (Frankfort,  1(MXI);  Schbtbuo,  Renim 
rutticarumtcriptoretaliquol  (Hamburg,  1768) ;  Wichuann,  Samm- 
lung  bither  ungedruckter  kleiner  Schriflen  tur  dlteren  Gttehichte  und 
Kenntnitt  det  ruetitehen  Reieht  (Berlin,  1820) ;  Starciewbki,  Hit- 
toria  ruthenici  teriplortt  exteri  tacuii  X  VI  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1841- 
42);  TuBOENlEFF,  Hittariea  Ruttia;  monumenta  (Scripta  varia  e 
teereto  archito  Vatieano)  (St.  Petersburg,  1842) ;  Tbeineb,  Monu- 
ment* hitloriqutt  rdatift  auz  rignet  d'Aleiit  MilAaibmtch,  Ftodar 
III  et  Pierre  le  Grand  (Rome,  1859) ;  BoobnstAot,  BeitrOge  lur 
Kenntniu  det  Staatt-  und  Volktlebeni  in  teiner  hitloritehen  Bnt- 
wiekelung  (2  vols.,  Leipsig,  1862);  Documentt  tervant  d  fdaircir 
Vhittoire  det  provinces  orienlatet  de  la  Ruttie  el  de  la  Pohgne  (St. 
Petersburg,  1865) ;  Mbnaoios,  Rf pertain  det  traittt,  eontentiont  et 
autret  octet  prineipaux  de  la  Ruttie  atee  let  puittanee*  Hrangfrtt 
depuit  1474  juttu'A  not  jourt  (Paris,  1874) ;  Martens,  Recuett  det 
TraiUt  el  eonterUiont  eonclut  par  la  Ruttie  atee  let  puittanret 
Urangiret  (15  vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1874-1909);  the  numerous 
publications  of  the  Imperial  Historical  Sdciett  and  of  the 
ARCHBOanAPHic  COMMISSION  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Ichtrnja 
Oectures)  of  the  Socibtt  op  Russian  Histort  and  Antiqoities 
of  Moscow;  Rbotbnpblb.  De  rebut  motehoviticit  ad  magnum 
Btruria  durem  Coimum  tertium  (Padua,  1680)  ;  Lacombe,  Hii- 
toire  det  rttolutiont  de  V empire  de  Ruttie  (Amsterdam,  1 760) ;  Ger. 
tr.  (Leipiig.  1761);  continued  by  Joachim  (Halle,  1764);  Lo- 
MnNOBOPP,  Hitloire  de  In  Rutiie  depuit  Forigine  de  la  nation 
juiqu'A  la  morl  riu  grnnd-duc  Jaroibiw  I  (2  vols.,  Paris,  I'^S): 
Schmidt.  Vertuch  einer  neuen  Sinleituna  in  die  ruttitche  Ge- 
tehiehle  (2  vols..  Riga.  1773-74) ;  Waqner.  Oetchiehtedttruttitehtn 
Reiehet  ton  den  iltrtten  bit  auf  dte  neuetttn  Zeiten  (6  vols.,  Hsro- 
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bun,  1810);  SaumiATorF,  RuuUiA*  GududiU  ton  dm  dUa- 
Un  Znten  (3  Tola.,  Duuus,  1779):  LsTBaQna,  Hittoirt  dt  Ruuie 
(5  vola.,  Paria,  1782) ;  Lb  Cuibc,  HUMrt  v^ytigut,  morale,  dwOt, 
tt  poUrwM  de  ia  Rvui*  oncMmw  (3  vola.,  Puia,  1783-84);  Mek- 
KCL,  GetdadU*  d—  nutitchen  Rtitlu  (3  vola.,  Laipai^,  1795);  Lb- 
Bcii,  Du  jmgrl*  de  lajniutanc*  nwM  dapau  am  orwine  iiufu'au 
mmmencemtnt  du  XlXri  cle  (Paria.  1812) ;  EwSBB,  GmcAkAI*  dcr 


fiiuMn  (Oocpst.  1816);  KiUUMBIN,  Uutain  dt  Vtmjrin  runt 
(11  vola.,  Pana,  1819-26;  10  vola.,  Riga,  1820-33;  12  vola.,  Ath- 
ena, 1856-S9);  Wickhann,  ChrmuloBitelit  UtbenidU  dt  nuri- 
iKhtn  OneMeM*  foa  dtr  Otbart  PtUrt  dtt  Orottm  bit  auf  di»  ntn- 
ttUn  ZtUm  (3  vols.,  Leipiig,  1821-25);  db  SioOB,  HitUrin  dt  la 
Ruttie  ei  dt  Pitrrt  It  Qrand  (Paria,  1828) ;  Strahl,  OackidUt  dm 
ruuitehen  Slaattt  (2  vola.,  Hamburg,  1832-39);  Hbbkiiamn, 
Ofckichtt  det  ruuitelm  Slaattt  (4  vola.,  Hamburg,  1846-49) ; 
UmiAUirr,  Dit  OttMehU  Runlandt  (2  vola.,  Stuttgart,  1840- 
43);  DB  Caulaihcoubt,  Dot  ruttitekt  Reich  (Leipiig,  ISSi):  Hit- 
toirt ptKomaiw,  dramoUtM,  el  earicalwaU  de  la  Sainte-Ruiiit 
(Paria,  1854) ;  db  GBBBBnon%  Stiai  mr  I'hietoin  de  la  einliia- 
Nm  an  Ruuit  (Paria,  1858) ;  KoaroiiABorr,  Ruttiteht  Oetchiditt 
in  Bicgraplutn  (Leipiig.  1838);  Klbinrchhiot,  Auulandt  Oo- 
lekidite  md  Politik  darettteUt  in  der  Qachiehtt  det  ruetitehm  AoAan 
Adele  (Caaael,  1877) ;  Rahbadd,  Hittoirt  de  la  Ruttie  (Paria,  1884. 
1900) :  Qer.  tr.  (Berlin,  1886) ;  voh  Qolowin,  Dt*  gttehichttiekt 
Btttmckelung  dtt  nuiucAaa  YoUeee  (Leipiig,  1887);  BbOcknbb, 
Ottchichte  Rutelande  bit  aum  Bnde  det  XVIII,  JahrkuTidertt 
(Gotha,  1896) ;  KuUNacHHiDT.  Dr«i  Jahrhundertt  ruttitcher  Ot- 
tekicku  (Berlin,  1898);  MtTHBO,  Tkt  Rite  of  the  Rutiian  Smpin 

i London,  1899) ;  MoRnu,  A  Hittory  of  Ruitia  from  the  Birth  of 
'eltr  the  Great  to  the  Death  of  AUxander  II  (London,  1902); 
Skbinb,  The  Sxpaneion  ofRuteia  (Cambridge,  1903) ;  Wausiew- 
«u.  Lea  ortaiaet  dt  la  Rutiit  modtme  (Paria,  1904) ;  Paktemidb, 
Ottehiehle  RuttUmdt  ton  der  Bnletehmit  dtt  rutiitdm  Rtidut  hit 
tur  Oevenwar<  (Leipaig,  1908);  FrXbn  Ihn-Fottlan't  und  andertr 
Araber  Berichle  Ubir  du  Rutttn  aUerer  Zeit  (St.  Peterabuig,  1823) ; 
ScbSisbb,  Ruttidk*  Annalen  in  ihrer  tlatonitehm  OnuubprocJu 
(3  vola.7u5ttiiifen,  1802-09);  the  Chronidt  of  Nttor  haa  been 
tnuialated  intolmnch  alao,  by  Louia  Pabib  (2  vola.,  Paria,  1834- 
35),  and  by  LioBS  (Paria,  1884);  and  into  Latin  by  Miklosich 
(Vienna,  1860) ;  ScBOXTTaBHiua,  Dt  originibut  nutidt  dieterla- 
tianet  (Leipaig,  1731) ;  POTOCKI.  Hittoirt  primtliM  del  peupltt  de  la 
Ruttie  (St.  Faterabuig.  1802);  Lbhbbbbo,  Untertudiungen  tur 
Brlduterune  der  iUeren  OetMehIt  Ruttland*  (St.  Petenburg, 
1816) ;  EvBBB,  Studien  tur  ifrHndliehin  XawUmaa  d<r  Vorteit  Ruit- 
landi  (Dorpat,  1830);  BcaLOBiBB,  L«t  pranitrt  habitanU  dt  la 
Ruttie  (Pane,  1846);  KBDO,  Fortehunoen  in  der  alteren  OttehichU 
Ruttlandt  (2  vola.,  St.  Peteraburg,  1848) ;  TROxaoN,  Tht  Origin  of 
M*  Rtuaiaa  Stole  (Oxford,  1877) ;  Zabibuk,  Itlorija  ruttkoi  thitni 
a  dretniiitkikh  tremon  (Hiatory  of  Ruaaian  Life  from  the  R»- 
moteat  Tlmea)  (Moaoow,  1908). 

On  the  Varand|aoa:— HBLBinaiim,  Dt  Yaretit  (Upaala,  1734); 
BiOBBNBB,  Schtdiaema  hietorieo-geotraphieum  de  Yaregit,  heroi- 
but  teandianit  it  primit  Ruttia  dgnaetit  (Stockholm,  1743); 
Kb&bmbb,  Die  Urheimath  der  Rutien  in  Bwropa  (Moacow,  1862); 
Obdbohob,  Varjagi  i  Rut  (2  vola.,  St.  Petenburg,  1876). 

Invaaionaot  the  Tatara: — HAmm-PcBaaTAU,  OttdiidUe  dor 
goUmm  Horde,  dot  iM,  der  ttongolm  in  Awalrod  (2  vola.,  Buda- 
peot,  1840):  Ezbhtlabbuj.  Lit  grandt-prinen  dt  la  Ruitii  np- 
UntrionaU  durant  la  ptriod*  lalan  dipuii  IKS  iutfu'd  ISOS  (2 
vola.,  St.  Peteraburg,  1889),  in  RuaaiaB. 

Monograpba: — OoNSiOBOvaKU,  Bobabr  Jurij  ILhtJoM  tttf 
Ualoj  Ruti  (Boleslaw  (3eorge  II.  Prinee  of  all  little  Ruaaia)  (St. 
Peteraburg,  1907):  Now AKOwaKi,  De  Demetrio  I,  Magna  Ruetia 
duee,  Itani  fUio  (Berlin,  1830) ;  Piebuno,  La  Ruuit  et  VOrient: 
mariage  (Tun  tear  au  Vatican:  /con  ///  et  Sophie  PdlSotogue 
(Paria,  1891):  Odbhborniub,  Johannii  BatiUdit  Magni  Moteotia 
dudt  tita  (Wittenberg,  1585);  Waussbwoki,  Ivan  It  Terrible 
(Paris,  1904) ;  Idbm,  La  eriti  rHolutionnairt  (Paria,  1906) ;  La  U- 
gende  de  ia  vie  et  de  la.  mart  de  Dhnftriut  Vimpoetew  (Amsterdam, 
1606;  Moacow,  1839);  Ciahpi,  £«>fn«  aritico  dei  doeumenti  inediti 
dMa  iloria  di  Demetrio  di  Ivan  VaeHjeviUh  (Florence,  1827); 
MAbiuAs.  Let  faux  Dtmttriui  (Paris,  1853);  Lobemtx,  Der 
JaUche  Demetriui  (Berlin,  1862);  BiKacHBBBO.  Dumitr  Samot- 
vaniec  (Lemberg,  1898);  PAirrBKim,  Der  faUdie  Demetriut 
(Bieleleld.  1904);  Sovobin,  O  Dimitrii  Samoevancie  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1906);  HiBSCHBEBO,  Marina  Mnietchdwna  (Lemberg, 
1906) ;  SoBOLOfT,  Rottija  pod  ikiptrom  doma  Romanovi/lth  (Rus- 
da  under  the  Sceptre  of  the  House  of  Romanoff)  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1891);  Bain,  The  Firit  Romanoffi:  a  Hietoryof  Muecotite 
Civuitation  and  the  Riee  of  Modem  Ruetia  under  Peter  the  Great 
(London,  190S);  WAuazEwsEi,  Le  berceau  d'une  dynaetie:  lee 
premiere  Romanov  (Paris,  19()9);  Bebck.  Caritvovanie  Carja 
UikhaHa  Romanova  (The  reign  of  Michael  Romanoff)  (2  vols.,  St. 
Peteraburg,  1832);  Idem,  Caritvovanie  Carja  Atekiieja  Mikhailo- 
tilch  (St.  Petersburg,  1830);  Oautzih,  La  Ruuie  du  XVII  liieU 
dam  lee  rapporit  avec  VBurope  oceidentale  (Paria,  1855) ;  Ideu,  La 
rtteUum  de  3lenko~Ratin  contre  le  grand  due  de  Moteovie  (Paria, 

1856)  ;  SHaaBBALSKU.  La  rfgenee  de  la  Uarine  Sophie  (Karlsruhe, 

1857)  ;  NBSTBStnuNOi  (Jean  RomsBT),  Mtmoiree  du  rlgne  di 
Pierre  le  Qrand,  empereur  de  Ruttie  (4  vola.,  Amsterdam,  1725-26) ; 
The  Hietory  of  the  Life  of  Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of  AU  Ruttia 
(London.  1740);  db  MAimLUiH,  Hittoirt  de  Pierre  I"  tumommt 
It  Grand  (Amsterdam,  1742) ;  Catitobo,  Vila  de  Piiln  il  OnuuU 
impiralori  deUa  Ruatta  (Venice,  1748);  Oobd»n,  TKt  ttvtutg  of 
Peter  the  Great  (2  vola.,  Aberdeen,  1755) ;  Voutaibb,  Hiiloire  de 
RBSfia  amts  Pierre  le  Grand  (1759);  Claudius,  Peter  der  Orottd 
(Leipiig.  1805) ;  Bbbohanm.  Piter  der  Grotte  alt  Menteh  und  R»- 
gmt  (6  vols..  KOnicrtMcg,  Riga.  Mitau.  1823-29);  Pblb,  Go- 
•cMaU*  PMaradsa  (froaamTLdpaig,  1848);  db  Villbboib,  Mtmoim 
aamto  pew  aartir  A  FMatoira  da  is  eaiir  da  Suaaia  aoua  ias  rignn 


de  Pierre  le  Grand  el  de  Catherine  Z*^  (Paria,  1863) !  UsTBiALOnv 
Iitorija  earafsoMmua  P«ra  Velikago  (Hiatory  of  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Oreat)  (3  vola.,  St.  Petenburg,  1868);  Qolovzk,  Hie- 
loire  de  Pierre  appeli  le  Grand  (Leipaig,  1861);  BbOckmeb,  Peler 
der  Grout  (Berlin,  1879) ;  Schctlxb,  Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of 
Ruttia  (2  vola.,  London,  1884) :  WauszAwski,  Pierre  le  Grand, 
ttdueation,  i'AomiiM,  feuir*  (Paris,  1897);  TcmsTjABorr,  le- 
torija  Vetra  Pelikago  (History  of  Peter  the  Oieat)  (St.  Petera- 
burg, 1903) ;  HnjaShboit,  Otcherki  ii  iilorii  Petra  Velikago  i  ego 
vremeni  (Essays  on  the  History  of  Peter  the  Great  and  on  his 
Itmea)  (Moscow,  1909);  Rocbbet,  Mtmoiree  du  rfgne  de  Cath- 
erine, impAratrice  de  Unite  la  Ruetit  (Amsterdam,  1728);  Mott- 
LBT,  Tht  Hittory  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  the  Smpreu  Catharine 
(2  vols.,  London,  1744):  Wauszewski,  L'Htritage  de  Pierre  le 
Grand  (.t7tS-1741)  (Paris,  1900);  Babtbolo,  Anna  Johannoma 
(Leipaig,  1836) ;  db  Mauviuon,  Hittoirt  dt  la  lie,  du  rlgnt,  et  du 
diironemont  d*ivan  III,  empereur  de  Ruttie  (London,  1766) ; 
Bain,  The  Daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  (Weatminater,  1899); 
WAUazEWSKi,  La  demtlri  dee  Ronunov,  Elitabeth  I"-  imptra' 
trice  de  Ruuie  (Paris,  1902) ;  Moliot.  The  Rueeian  Cowl  in  Ike 
Eighteenth  Century  (2  vola.,  London,  1905);  Lavbadx,  Hietoire  da 
Pierre  III  empereur  de  Ruuit  (3  vols.,  Paria,  1790) ;  DB  Saldbbh. 
Hittoirt  dt  la  vie  de  Pierre  III,  empereur  de  toutu  la  Rueiiet 
(Frankfort.  1802);  ScBUMACaBR,  Guehichte  der  Thnmeneettung 
und  du  Todet  Peter  du  Dritlm  (Hamburg,  1858) ;  Bain,  Pi<<r  ///. 
Emperor  of  Ruttia  (Weatminater,  1902) :  Castbba,  Vw  de  Cathe- 
rine Ilimptraliee  de  Ruetie  (2  vola.,  Paria,  1797) :  tr.  (3  vols.,  Loo 
don,  1798);  Tooke,  The  Life  of  Katherine  II,  Smprue  ofRuuia 
(3  vols.,  London,  1800);  Fr.  tr.  (Paris,  1801);  BbOcbmbb,  Kalho- 
rinedie  Zveite  (Berlin,  1883);  BiLBAaorr,  /s(<>TvaXt<i<mnvi<oro> 
(History  of  Catharine  II)  (2  vols.,  St.  Petersburg  and  London. 
1890,  1895);  Ger.  tr.  (4  vola.,  Berlin,  1891-93);  WAUSXBwaKi,  Le 
reman  d'une  imptratriet:  Catherine  II  de  Ruuit  (Paria,  1893); 
Idbu,  Autour  d'un  trtni:  Catherine  II  de  Rueeie  (Paria,  1894);  db 


LabiviAse,  Catherine  la  Grande  d'aprli  ta  corrupondanei  (Paria, 
1806):  ScBiLDBR,  Imp.  Pavel  permi  (The  Emperor  Paul  I)  (St. 
Petanbuif,  1901);  (Jolovbimb,  La  eour  el  Ia  rlgnt  de  Paul  l" 


(Paria,  1905);  Mobanb,  Patd  prde  RuaiM  (Paria,  1907);  Barro- 
rOBT,  The  Couru  of  Ike  Romanoti  (London,  1907);  Rabbb,  Mis- 
toiridfAltxanirt  I",  empereur  de  toutu  let  Ruititt  (2  vola.,  Paria, 
1826):  ScKNmLBB.  Hittoirt  intime  de  la  Ruetie  tout  Altxandrt  it 
NieMai  I"  (Paris.  1847} ;  Jotnbviixb.  Life  and  Time*  of  Altt- 
ander  I,  Emperor  of  All  the  Rueeiae  (9  vola.,  London.  1875)} 
ScaiLDBB.  Imperalor  Alekeandr  PervfO  ego  ihitn  i  eanttotan* 
(The  Emperor  Alexander  I.  Hia  Life  and  hia  Reign)  (4  vols.,  St., 
Petenburg.  1897-08);  ScmsiiAifif,  JEouer  AUxander  I  und  di* 
Brgebniiu  teiner  LebemearbeU  (Berlin.  1904) ;  Golovinb.  La  Rue- 
eie eoue  Niekolai  I"  (Leipaig.  1845);  LacBoix.  Hiiloire  de  la  n* 
et  du  rlgne  d*  Keblai  I",  empereur  de  Ruetie  (Paria,  1864); 
ScmiABB,  Imperator  Nikolai  pervyi.epo  ikimiearelvovanit(,2-yo)a,, 
St.  Petersbun.  1903);  Oolovin,  Ruieland  utUer  Alexander  It 
(Leipaig.  1870)  ;  Koska.  La  Rueeie  el  V autre  d"  Alexandre  II 
(Pmt,  1882):  JOTKBVILLB.  Lift  of  Alexander  II,  Emperor  of  All 
M*  Jtuaiioa  (London.  1883);  TATiSBSHBn,  Imp.  Alexander  II,  ego 
Men  i  caritvoianie  (2  vola.,  St.  Petersburg,  1903) ;  Sahson ,  Suis- 
tand  unter  Alexander  III  (Leipaig,  1891) ;  Fu>cbens,  Alexandre 
III,  la  tit,  ton  ouar*  (Paria,  1894) ;  Notovitch,  L'smparaur  Sieo- 
latlletla  poUligueruiulfma,  1895);  Lbudet,  Nieolat  II  intime 
(Paiia,  1898);  Pbihcb  V.,  Lebm  und  Thaten  Nikolaut  II  (Berlin. 
1910);  LSrrus,  Der  ruMtitek-japaniiche  Krieg  (Lupaig,  1907); 
TBArAMi,  La  guerra  rueeo-giapponeu  (Rome,  1908) :  Boujac,  La 
guerre  rueio-japonaite  (Rome,  190^;  Culmanh,  Etud*  eur  le* 
oaradiru  ^nfraux  de  la  guerre  en  Bxtrlme^rient  (Paria,  1909); 
From  the  kteniy  point  of  view,  the  beat  history  of  Russia  in  the 
Ruaaian  language  la  the  letorifa  gotudar^ta  roeeiiekago  (12  vola.. 
St.  Petenbiirg,  1897);  from  the  ataadpoint  of  biograpliy  the  best 
is  that  of  KosTOiiABorr,'  Ruttkaia  iitorija  a  jintiop%ianijakk  eja 
t^vniejehUAdiejatdeHa-rciB.,  St.  Petenburg,  1903-07)  ;but  for  the 
wealth  of  its  dooumentation  and  for  the  interest  of  its  ledtal,  none 
ia  aa  good  aa  the  letorija  Roeiii  a  dremiejdtUch  vremen  (Hiatory  of 
KataUL  Since  the  Remotest  Ages)  (2iid  ed..  29  vols..  St.  Peters- 
burg) :  unfortunately  it  Is  brought  down  omjr  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  eentiuV. 

The  Religion  of  Russia. — ^A.  The  Origin  of  Rut- 
aian  ChrisHanily. — ^There  are  two  theories  in  regard 
to  the  early  Christianity  wof  Russia;  according  to  one 
of  them,  Russia  was  Catholic  from  the  times  when 
she  embraced  Christianity  until  the  twelfth  century; 
the  other  holds  that  Russia  was  always  Orthodox,  i.  e., 
an  adherent  of  the  Greek  schism,  from  the  time  when 
Christian  missionaries  first  crossed  her  frontiers. 
The  first  of  these  theories  is  held  bv  Catholics,  whose 
arguments  were  condensed  and  developed  by  Viz- 
zardelli  ("Dissertatio  de  origine  christians  religionis 
in  Russia",  Rome,  1826),  and,  more  amplv,  by  Fitther 
Verdifere,  S.J.  ("Origines  catholiques  de  rfigliseruase 
jusqu'au  XII*  si^le",  PariSj  1856).  Russian  Ortho- 
dox writers  unanimously  reject  the  conclusions  that 
Verdltoe  demonstrated  in  the  form  of  theses,  which, 
to  us,  appear  to  be  without  solid  foundations.  The 
history  of  Russian  Christianity  dates  from  the  ninth 
oentuty;  by  which  it  is  not  implied  that  Christianity 
was  entirdy  unknown  to  the  Russians  before  that 
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period,  for  the  merchants  of  Kieff  were  in  frequent 
Gommunication  with  Constantinople:  one  oi  the 
quarters  of  the  flotirishing  metropolis,  St.  Mamante, 
was  inhabited  by  them,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  were  Christians  among  them.  On  the  other 
handj  some  nucleus  of  Christianity  must  have  existed 
at  Kie£F  before  Photius,  as  he  himself  relates  in  his 
encyclical  letter  to  the  Patriarchs  of  the  East,  sent  a 
bishop  and  missionaries  to  that  city.  On  account  of 
this  action,  Photius  is  considered  to  have  introduced 
Christianity  into  Russia.   His  testimony  is  repudiated 


by  Catholic  writers,  who  claim  for  St.  Ignatius  the 
glory  and  the  initiative  of  this  evangelical  mission  to 
Russia.   There  are  no  valid  arguments,  how'ever,  to 


throw  doubt  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  information 
that  has  been  handed  down  by  Photius,  as  is  proved 
in  the  present  writer's  work  "La  conversione  dei  Rumi 
al  cristianesimo,  e  la  testimonianza  di  Fozio",  in 
"Studii  religiosi",  1. 1,  1901,  pp.  133-61. 

According  to  the  national  clm>nicler  Nestor,  many 
Russians  were  Christians  in  945,  and  had  at  Kleff 
the  Church  of  St.  Elias  ("La  chronique  de  Nestor", 
1. 1,  Paris,  1834,  p.  65).  In  955  Olga,  widow  of  Igor, 
went  to  Constantinople,  where  she  was  baptized  by 
the  Patriarch  Poliutus  (956-70),  and,  loaded  with  rich 
^ts  that  dbe  received  from  Constantine  Porphyro- 

genitus  (912-59),  she  returned  to^  Kieff,  and  devoted 
erself  to  the  conversion  of  her 'fellow-countrymen. 
The  schism  between  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  of 
tibe  West  was  not  yet  accomplished;  and  therefore 
Olga,  who  received  m  baptism  the  name  of  Helen,  is 
venerated  as  a  saint  also  by  the  United  Ruthenians. 
Western  chroniclers  relate  yiat  Olga  sent  an  embassy 
to  the  Emperor  Otto  I.  to  ask  for  Latin  missionaries, 
and  that  Otto  charged  Adaldag,  Bishop  of  Bremen, 
to  satis^  that  request.  Adaldag  consecrated  as 
bishop  of  the  Russians  Libutius,  a  monk  of  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Albano,  who  died  before  entering  Russia. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Adalbertus,  a  monk  of  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Maximinus,  at  Trier.  The  Russians,  how- 
ever,  received  the  Latin  bishop  badly,  killed  several 
of  his  companions,  and  constrained  him  to  return  to 
Germany.  It  may  be  observed  that  Assemani  and 
Kiu^unzm  do  not  admit  that  Latin  missionaries  came 
to  Russia  with  Adalbertus. 

The  efforts  of  Olga  to  convert  her  son  Sviatoelaff  to 
Christianity  were  unsuccessful.  Vladimir,  son  of 
Sviatoslaff,  has  the  glory  of  having  established  Chris- 
tianity as  the  official  State  religion  in  Russia.  Accord- 
ing to  the  l^end,  Vladimir  received  Mohammedan, 
Latin,  and  Greek  legates,  who  urged  him  to  adopt 
their  respective  religions.  The  Greeks  finally  tri- 
umphed. Vladimir  marched  with  an  army  towards 
the  Taurida,  and  in  998  took  Kherson;  then  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  Emperors  Basilius  and  Constan- 
tine. asking  for  the  hand  of  their  sister  Anna,  which 
he  obtained  on  condition  that  he  would  become  a  Chris- 
tian. He  was  baptized  by  the  Bishop  of  Kherson, 
who,  according  to  Russian  chroniclers,  made  Vladimir 
read  a  profession  of  faith  that  was  hostile  to  the 
"corrupt"  doctrine  of  the  Latins.  Thereafter,  taking 
with  him  the  relics  of  Pope  St.  Clement  and  of  that 
pope's  disciple,  Phebus,  as  well  as  sacred  vesseb  and 
unages,  Vladimir  returned  to  Kieff,  accompanied  by 
his  consort,  and  by  some  Greek  missionaries.  Once 
there  he  caused  the  idol  of  Perun  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Dnieper,  and  on  the  site  that  it  occupied  built  a 
Christian  church,  also  commanding  that  all  his  sub- 
jects, without  distinction  of  age,  should  be  baptized. 
The  inhabitants  of  Kieff  yielded  before  his  threats; 
but  those  of  Novgorod  resisted  and  suffered  severe 
treatment.  The  Russians  were  baptized,  but  they 
did  not  receive  Christian  instruction  and  education; 
the  ancient  beliefs  and  habits  of  Paganism  endured, 
and  survived  for  many  centuries;  consequently  the 
moral  influence  of  Christianity  was  not  efficiently 
exercised  upon  the  Russian  people.  Vladimir  erected 


a  church  in  honour  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  under  the  dbection  of  Grecian  artists. 
Thanks  to  hu  soKcitude,  the  Russian  Churdi  was  en- 
dowed with  a  hierarchy,  a  metropolitan,  bishops, 
and  priests.  At  first  this  hierarchy  was  Greek;  uie 
metropoUtans  were  appointed  and  consecrated  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  went  to  Russia  as  foreign- 
ers, and  remained  such.  They  succeeded,  however,  in 
inspiring  the  Russians  with  hatred  for  the  Latin 
Church.  The  metropolitans  Leontius  (dead  in  1004), 
George  (1072),  Ivan  II  (dead  in  1089),  and  Nice- 
phorus  I  (1103-21)  wrote  the  first  polemical  works  of 
Russian  literature  against  the  Latins. 

B.  Catholicism  in  Russia,  from  the  Ttoelflh  Century 
to  the  Council  of  Florence. — ^Although  the  Russian 
Church  in  its  earliest  periods  was  completely  dom- 
inated by  the  clergy  of  Constantinople  who  miade  the 
schism,  the  relations  between  Russian  princes  and  the 
Holy  See,  begun  under  Vladimir,  subsisted  for  several 
centuries.  Russian  documents  testify  that  Vladimir 
in  991  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  that  three  em- 
bassies went  from  Rome  to  Kieff,  sent  by  Jolm  XV 
(985-96),  and  by  Sylvester  II  .(999-1003).  A  German 
chronicler,  Dithmar,  relates  that  a  Saxon  missionary, 
consecrated  archbishop  by  the  Archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg, went  to  Russia,  where  he  preached  the  Gospel, 
and  was  killed  with  eighteen  of  his  companions  on 
14  Feb.,  1002.  At  about  that  time  Reinbert,  Bishop 
of  Kolberg.  went  to  Russia  with  the  daughter  of 
Boleslaus  tne  Intrepid,  bride  of  Sviatopolk,  the  son 
of  Vladimir.  He  strove  to  diffuse  Catholicism  in 
Russia,  and  died  a  prisoner.  Other  missionaries  con- 
tinued their  Apostolic  efforts;  but  Russia  was  already 
lost  to  Catholicism.  The  Metropolitan  Nicephorus  I 
(1103-21)  regarded  the  Latin  Cnurch  as  schismatic, 
and  reproached  it  with  a  long  list  of  errors.  Russian 
canonical  documents  of  the  twelfth  century  refer  to 
the  Latins  as  pagans,  and  prohibit  all  relations  with 
them.  The  most  virulent  calumnies  against  the 
Roman  Church  were  inserted  in  the  "Kormtchaia 
kniga":  and  Russian  metropolitans  down  to  Isidor 
(1437)  had  no  relations  with  the  Holy  See. 

This  does  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the 
Catholic  Church  neglected  Russia  as  a  neld  for  its 
apostolate;  for  the  pop^  always  tried  to  lead  her 
"back  to  the  centre  of  unity,  and  to  enter  into  rela- 
tions with  her  princes.  The  prince  Iziaslaff  Yarosla- 
vitch  (1054-68;  1069-73;  1076-78)  sent  his  son  to 
Gregory  VII,  asking  the  assistance  of  that  pontiff, 
and  promising  to  make  Russia  a  vassal  of  the  Holy 
See.  Gregory  answered  him  by  letter  of  17  April, 
1075.  Under  the  Grand  Duke  Vsevolod  Yaroslavitch 
(1078-93)  there  was  established  the  feast  of  the 
translation  of  the  relics  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari,  ap- 
proved by  Urban  II  (1088-99),  who  in  1091  sent  to 
the  same  prince  Bishop  Teodoro,  with  relics.  In  1080 
the  antipope  Clement  III  sent  a  letter  to  the  Metro- 
politan Ivan  II  (dead  in  1089),  proposing  to  the  latter 
the  union  of  the  Russian  Qiurch;  Ivan  answered, 
however,  enumerating  the  heresies  of  the  Latins 
(Marcovitch  attributes  this  letter  to  the  Metropolitan 
Ivan  IV,  who,  according  to  Golubinsky,  d.  in  1166). 
Clement  III  (1187-91)  sent  a  letter  to  the  Grand 
Prince  Vsevolod  and  to  the  Metropolitan  Nicephorus 
II  (1182-97),  inviting  them  to  take  part  m  the 
Crusade,  but  in  vain.  Innocent  III  (1198-1216)  sent 
two  legations  to  the  princes  of  Russia,  exhorting  them 
to  be  reunited  to  Rome.  Under  Honorius  III  (1216- 
1227)  St.  Hyacinth,  with  other  religious  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Dominic,  preached  the  Catholic  faith  in  south- 
em  Russia,  and  founded  a  convent  at  Kieff,  while  a 
religious  of  the  same  order  in  1232  was  appointed 
bishop  of  that  city,  out  of  which,  however,  the  Domin- 
icans were  driven  in  1233.  Another  letter  of  Honorius 
III,  and  one  of  Gregory  IX  (1227-41)  encouraged  the 
Russians  of  Pskof  to  realize  their  intention  of  em- 
bracing Catholicism.    All  of  these  efforts  were  in 
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vain.  It  was  only  in  Galicia  that  the  solicitude  of  the 
popes  was  attended  with  some  favourable  results. 
Innocent  IV  (1243-54)  had  continuous  relations  with 
the  Grand  I^ince  Daniel  Romanovitch  (1229-64), 
who  hoped  for  the  assistance  of  the  West  to  throw  on 
the  Tatar  yoke;  the  pope's  nuncio  to  the  King  of 
Poland  in  1254  crowned  the  grand  prince  as  king  at 
the  city  of  Dorogtchin.  But  through  dissension 
among  the  princes  of  the  West  the  assistance  that  the 
pope  promised  to  Daniel  was  not  given,  and  in  1256 
the  latter  repudiated  his  imion  with  Rome.  The  same 
pope  made  efforts  to  convert  to  Catholicism  the  na- 
tional hero,  Alexander  Nevski,  whose  father  had  ab- 
jured the  errors  of  the  schism  before  the  pontifical 
legate  Giovanni  da  PianCarpino.  In  1248  Innocent  IV 
wrote  to  the  Pziuee  Alexander  Nevski,  exhorting  the 


Fatbiabcb  Nikon  and  Clebot 
From  a  Contemporary  Portrait 

latter  to  embrace  Catholicism;  and  in  another  letter 
the  same  pope  asserts  that  the  conversion  of  that 
prince  took  p^ce.  Russian  writers  however  are  unani- 
mous in  considering  their  national  hero  a  champion 
of  the  Orthodox  faith,  who  refused  to  submit  to 
Rome. 

Under  JohnXXII  (1316-34)  Catholicism  was propa- 
gatod  in  Lithuania,  where  it  had  its  martyrs.  Gedimin 
(1315-45),  although  a  pagan,  wrote  a  letter  to  John 
XXII,  declaring  that  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
were  authorized  to  preach  in  his  principahty.  Pagan- 
ism was  firmly  rooted  in  the  people,  and  in  1332 
fourteen  Franciscans  were  massacred  at  Vilna.  In 
1323  the  same  pope  re-established  the  Latin  Diocese 
of  Kieff,  to  which  he  appointed  a  Dominican.  Cath- 
olicism became  raeponoerant  in  Lithuania,  when  Hed- 
wig.  Queen  of  Poland,  married  Jagello,  and  the  two 
states  were  united  into  a  single  kingdom.  Ja^ello 
embraced  Catholicism  in  1386,  called  Polish  pnests 
to  Lithuania,  and,  like  Vladimir  the  Great,  resorted 
to  violence  to  convert  his  subjects.  Many  Russians 
were  converted  to  Catholicism,  and  Vilna  became  the 
see  of  a  Latin  bishop. 

In  1436  the  Russian  Church,  which  was  still  de- 
pendent upon  Constantinople,  nad  as  metropolitan 
Isidor  (1436-41),  a  Greek,  native  of  Theasuonica, 


and  staunch  adherent  ,of  tho  cause  of  the  union.  This 

E relate  on  8  Sept.,  1437,  with  Avraam,  Bishop  of 
uzdal,  and  many  clergymen  and  laymen,  went  to 
the  Council  of  Florence,  where  he  ardently  defended 
the  union;  and  by  a  Brief  of  17  Aug.,  1438,  Eugene  IV 
named  him  legate  a  latere  for  Lithuania,  Livonia,  and 
Russia.  Avraam  of  Suzdal,  however,  was  not  a 
partizan  of  the  union;  and  living  Isidor,  returned 
alone  to  Russia.  Isidor  sent  an  encyclical  letter  to  the 
Russians  (5  March,  1440),  extoDiikg  the  union  that 
had  been  concluded  at  Florence.  Upon  his  return  to 
Moscow^  however,  Prince  Vasili  Vasilevitch  convened 
a  council,  condemned  the  work  of  the  metropolitan, 
and  imprisoned  the  latter  in  the  Monastery  of  the 
Miracles  (Tchudoff ) ;  but  Isidor  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape,  and  found  asylum  in  Italy.  Wherefore, 
Russia  did  not  accept  the  decree  of  imion  of  the 
Council  of  Florence;  on  the  contrary,  she  drew  from  it 
ai^uments  to  proclaim  the  superiority  of  her  Orthodox 
faith  over  the  pliant  faith  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  pre- 
pare tbe  way  for  her  religious  autonomy. 

C.  Catholiciam  in  Russia  from  the  Council  of  Flor- 
ence to  the  Preaent  Time. — Isidor  resided  the  Metro- 
politan See  of  Kieff  about  1458,  and  m  the  same  year 
Pius  II  appointed  Gregor  the  Bulgarian,  who  was  a 
disciple  and  comptanion  of  the  former  metropolitan, 
and  who,  according  to  the  historian  Golubinski,  re- 
mained united  to  Rome  until  1470,  after  which  he 
became  Orthodox,  and  died  in  1472.  Among  his  suo- 
cessors  who  were  friendly  to  the  union  were  Mikhail 
Drucki  (1475-80),  Semion  (1481-«8),  Jonah  Glezna 
(1492-94),  Makap  (1495-97),  and  Josef  Soltan,  who 
in  1500  wrote  a  letter  to  Alexander  VI  asking  for 
papal  confirmation  of  his  metropolitan  dignity.  At 
Uie  death  of  Josef  II,  which  according  to  Stroeff 
was  in  1519,  the  Metropolitanate  of  Kieff  became 
again  wholly  Orthodox. 

After  the  Council  of  Florence,  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Russians  in  regard  to  the  Latin  Church  increased. 
The  Latins  were  not  even  considered  citizens.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  build  churches  in  Russian  cities. 
The  popes,  however,  did  not  cease  their  efforts  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  Russia  and  the  Roman 
See.  An  event  that  should  have  hastened  the  attain- 
ment of  that  end  served  only  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween Orthodoxy  and  Catholicism.  There  lived  at 
Rome  under  the  tutelage  of  the  popes  and  the  spirit- 
ual guidance  of  Cardinal  Bessarion  the  Greek  Princess 
Zoe,  daughter  of  Thomas  Palseologus,  Despot  of 
Morea;  and  Paul  II,  wishing  ardently  to  induce  the 
Russians  to  join  the  princes  of  the  West  in  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  proposed  to  offer  the  hand  of  Zoe 
to  Ivan  VasUevitch  III  (1462-1505) ;  but  death  over- 
took him  before  he  was  able  to  bring  about  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  purpose.  Sixtus  IV  (1471-84)  continued 
the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  Ivan  III  received  the 
proposal  with  enthu-siasm.  On  12  Nov.,  1472  Zoe 
witn  a  numerous  suite  arrived  at  Moscow,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Philip  I  (1464-73)  united  her  in  mar- 
riage with  Ivan.  But  the  hopes  of  imion  to  which  this 
marriage  had  given  rise  vanished.  Ivan  would  not 
hear  the  propositions  of  the  Bishop  Antonio,  who  as 
legate  of  the  Holy  See  had  accompanied  Zoe;  while 
the  latter  passed  over  to  the  schism.  Ivan  III  and  the 
Russians  thought  only  of  drawing  profit  from  the 
good  will  of  the  popes.  The  grand  prince,  having 
married  a  princess  of  the  imperial  house  of  Pabeo- 
logus,  formulated  claims  to  the  throne  of  Byzantiimi; 
while  the  Russians  began  to  r^rd  Moscow  as  the 
third  Rome,  which  should  inherit  the  prerogatives  of 
the  first  and  of  the  second. 

Several  embassies  of  Leo  X  and  of  Clement  VII 
to  the  Prince  Basil  Ivanovitch  (1505-33)  were  without 
favourable  results  for  the  union.  Julius  III  and  Pius 
IV  invit«i  Ivan  the  Terrible  to  send  delegates  to  the 
Council  of  Trent;  while  Pius  V  in  his  turn  invited 
him  to  join  a  cniiaade  against  the  Turks;  but  Sigi»- 
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muod,  King  of  Poland,  and  Manmilian  II,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  prevented  the  l^tes  of  the  pope  from 
crossing  the  Russian  frontiers,  or  rendered  their 
missions  fruitless.  In  1580  Ivan  the  Terrible,  menaced 
by  the  victorioxis  anns  of  Bdthori,  King  of  Poland 
(1576-86),  and  of  the  Swedes,  sent  to  Gregory  XIII 
an  embassy  at  the  head  or  which  was  Leontius 
Tchevrigin.  The  Holy  See,  although  placing  little 
faith  in  the  promises  6f  the  tsar,  sent  to  Moscow  one 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day,  the  Jesuit 
Antonio  Possevino,  who,  on  22  Feb.,  1582,  had  a 
theological  disputation  with  the  tsar.  Possevino 
was  well  receivied  at  the  Court  of  Moscow,  but  his 
apostolic  efforts  were  without  result.  He  returned  on 
15  March,  1582,  in  company  with  Jacob  Molvianinoff, 
legate  of  the  twr,  and  beaier  of  a  letter  to  Gregory 
XIII.  In  that  letter  Ivan  the  Terrible  did  not  refer 
■  to  the  union.  Possevino  had  relations  also  with  the 
successor  of  Ivan,  Feodor  Ivanovitch,  and  with  Con- 
stantine  II,  Prince  of  Ostrog,  the  great  champion  of 
Orthodoxy  in  the  sixteenth  century:  always,  however, 
with  unfavourable  results.  The  advent  of  the  False 
Demetrius  and  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the 
Waywodes  of  Sandomir  gave  hopes  that  Russia  would 
see  a  Catholic  dynasty  on  its  throne.  Demetrius, 
indeed,  had  been  converted  to  Catholicism  in  1604, 
and  had  entered  into  relations  with  the  Holy  See, 
which,  throu^  its  nuncios  in  Poland,  proceeded  to 
confirm  him  m  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  maintain 
his  devotion  to  the  Roman  Church.  Demetrius  gave 
to  the  Holy  See  the  happiest  hopes  for  the  conversion 
of  Russia:  but  through  a  conspiracy  on  27  May,  1606 
he  lost  the  crown  and  his  life.  Fanatical  Russian 
writers  charge  the  popes  with  responsibility  for  the 
turbulence  that  followed  the  advent  to  the  throne  of 
the  False  Demetrius;  but  the  letters  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  refute  that  calumny  decisively. 

In  1675  the  Tsar  Alexis  (1645-76)  sent,  as  ambas- 
sador to  Clement  X,  General  Paul  Menesius,  aCatholic. 
The  object  of  this  embassy  was  to  promote  an  alliance 
of  the  Christian  princes  against  the  Turks.  The 
Russian  l^te  was  received  with  great  distinction. 
No  happy  results,  however,  attended  his  mission 
from  a  religious  point  of  view.  During  the  reign  of 
Alexis,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  draw  Russia 
towards  Catholicism  by  a  famous  Croatian  mission- 
ary, George  Krizhanitch,  a  student  of  the  Propaganda, 
on  whose  life  and  works  Professor  Bielokuron  recently 
wrote  several  valuable  volumes  rich  in  documents. 
Krizhanitch  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  pioneov  of 
Panslavism;  but  nis  efforts  to  bring  Russia  to  the 
Catholic  Church  cost  him,  in  1661,  an  exile  to  Siberia, 
whence  he  was  unable  to  return  to  Moscow  until  1676, 
after  the  death  of  Alexis. 

In  1684  the  Jesuit  Father  Schmidt  established  him- 
self at  Moscow  as  chaplain  to  the  embassy  from 
Vienna.  In  1685  another  Jesuit,  Father  Albert  De- 
bois,  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Innocent  XI  to 
the  tsar;  and  in  1687  Father  Giovanni  Vota,  also  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  advocated  at  Moscow  the  need 
of  Russia  to  unite  nerself  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany,  Leopold  I  (1657-1705), 
obtained  permission  for  the  Jesuits  to  open  a  school 
at  Moscow,  where  they  established  a  house.  Their 
work  would  have  been  very  favourable  for  the  Church, 
for  under  the  influence  of  Catholic  theology  a  band 
of  learned  Orthodox  theologians,  led  by_  the  hifummo 
Sylvester  Medvedeff,  supported  certain  Latm  doc- 
trines, especially^  the  EpMesis.  Unfortunately  how- 
ever two  fanatical  Greek  monks,  Joannikius  and 
Sophronius  Ldkhudes,  excited  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Russians  against  the  Latins  at  Moscow,  and  when 
Peter  the  Great  freed  himself  of  the  tutelage  of  his 
sister  Sophia  in  1689,  the  Jesuits  were  expeUed  from 
Moscow.  The  schismatic  Patriarch  Joachim,  a  man 
actuated  1^  hatred  for  foreigners,  and  in  particular 
for  Gathohcs,  had  much  to  do  with  that  expulsion. 


The  reionns  of  Peter  the  Great  did  not  better  the  ccm- 
dition  of  Catholicism  in  Russia.  In  the  first  years  of 
his  reign  he  showed  deference  to  the  Catholic  Church : 
he  granted  permission  to  the  Catholics  in  1691  to  build 
a  church  at  Moscow,  and  to  summon  Jesuits  for  its 
service;  in  1707  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Clement  XI, 
to  induce  that  pontiff  not  to  recognise  Stanislaus  Less- 
csynski  as  King  of  Poland,  to  wMch  dignity  the  latter 
had  been  elected  by  the  Diet  of  Warsaw  on  12  July, 
1704;  he  promised  the  pope  to  promulgate  a  constitu- 
tion that  would  establish,  in  favour  of  Catholicism, 
the  freedom  of  worship  that  had  been  promised,  but 
never  maintained.  During  his  sojourn  at  Paris  in  1717 
he  received  from  various  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  a 
scheme  for  the  union,  to  which  he  caused  Theophanus 
Prokopovitch  and  Stepan  Gavorski  to  reply  in  1718. 
In  order  to  captivate  the  Russians,  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  had  worked  Gallican  ideas  into  that  scheme, 
regarding  the  primacy  of  the  pope  and  his  authority. 

Peter  the  Great,  however,  was  inimical  to  CathoU-  • 
cism.  His  religious  views  were  influenced  by  Fto- 
kopovitch,  a  man  of  great  learning,  but  a  courtier  by 
native,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Roman  Qiurch. 
Peter  the  Great  revealed  his  anti-Catholic  hatred 
when,  at  Polotsk  in  1705,  he  killed  with  his  own  hand 
the  Basilian  Theophanus  Kolbiec^nski,  as  also  by 
many  other  measures;  he  caused  the  most  offensive 
calumnies  against  Catholicism  to  be  disseminated  in 
Russia;  he  expelled  the  Jesuits  in  1719;  he  issued 
ukases  to  draw  Catholics  to  Orthodoxy,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  children  of  mixed  marriages  from  being 
Catholics;  and  finally,  he  celebrated  in  1722  and  in 
1725  monstrous  orgies  as  parodies  of  the  conclave, 
casting  ridicule  on  the  pope  and  the  Ronum  court. 

From  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  to  Alexander  I, 
the  history  of  Catholicism  in  Russia  is  a  continuous 
struggle  against  Russian  legislation:  laws  that  em- 
barrassed the  action  of  Catholicism  in  Russia,  that 
favoured  the  apostasy  of  Catholics,  and  reduced  the 
Catholic  clergy  to  impotence  were  multiplied  each 
year,  and  constituted  a  Neronian  code.  In  1727,  to 
put  a  stop  to  Catholic  propaganda  in  the  Government 
of  Smolensk,  Catholic  priests  were  prohibited  from 
'entering  that  province,  or,  having  entwed  it,  were  pro- 
hibited from  occupymg  themselves  with  religious 
matters;  the  nobility  was  forbidden  to  leave  the  Or- 
thodox communion,  to  have  Catholic  teachers,  to  go 
to  foreign  countries,  or  to  marry  Catholic  women.  In 
1735  the  Empress  Anna  Ivanovna  prohibited  Catholic 
propaganda  among  Orthodox  Russians  under  the 
severest  penalties.  Illustrious  converts,  like  Alexei 
ladygenski  and  Mikhail  Galitiin,  were  treated  with 
the  most  inhuman  barbarity  on  account  of  their  con- 
version. In  1747  the  government  expelled  from 
Astrakhan  the  Capuchins  who  were  making  many 
conversions  to  Catholicism  among  the  Armenians. 

Under  Catharine  II  (1762-96)  the  condition  of 
Catholics  became  worse  than  before,  notwithstanding 
the  ukases  of  religious  tolerance  that  the  empress 
promidgated.  The  ukase  of  22  July,  1763  authorised 
the  Oitholics  to  build  chapels  and  churches  of  stone. 
Another  ukase  of  23  Feb.,  1769  promul^ted  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  Cathohcs.  This 
constitution  established  two  parishes,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow,  and  placea  them  in  charge  of  the 
Reformed  Franciscans  and  the  Capuchins.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  number  of  parishes  should  not  be 
greater  than  nine;  and  it  strictly  prohibited  Catholic 
priests,  residing  in  Russia,  from  proselytising  among 
Orthodox  Russians. 

The  first  dismemberment  of  Poland  (1772)  brou^t 
a  strong  body  of  Catholics  to  Russia,  and  Catharme 
II  proposed  to  make  of  them  a  national  Church,  inde- 
pendent of  Rome.  Unfortunately  an  ambitious  Pol- 
ish bishop,  Stanislaus  Siestnsencewics,  entered  into 
her  views,  and  a  ukase  of  23  Majr,  1774  established 
the  Diocese  of  White  Russia,  with  its  episcopal  see  at 
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Mobile,  its  first  bishop  being  Siestrzenoewics,  Vicar- 
General  of  Vilna.  This  personage  is  judged  variousW^ 
by  historians.  Pierling,  Zaienski,  and  Markovitw 
treat  him  as  an  ambitious  man  who  sought  to  become 
patriarch  of  all  the  Catholics  in  Russia,  and  who  in 
nis  heart  hated  the  Roman  See.  Godlewski  on  the 
Gontrvjr  is  inclined  to  excuse  him,  and  to  believe  that 
the  difficult  conditions  of  Catholicism  in  Russia, 
possibly  led  him  to  adopt  measures  that  appear  to 
nave  been  injviriouB  to  Catholic  interests.  According 
to  Markovitch,  during  his  long  episcopate  (1774r- 
1826),  Siestrzenoewicz  was  the  scourge  of  the  Catholic 
Church  oi  both  rites  in  Russia.  By  her  manifestos  of 
1779  Catharine  II  began  the  systematic  destruction 
ot  the  religious  orders,  withdrawing  them  from 
the  authority  of  their  religiouB  superiors,  and  put- 
ting them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop .  of 
Mohileff .  The  latter  in  1782  was  raised  to  the  archi- 
episoopal  dignity,  and  in  1784  received  the  pallium 
from  the  ApostoUc  legate,  Mgr.  Giovanni  Andrea 
Arohetti,  Archbishop  of  Chalcedon.  He  assumed 
episcopal  jurisdiction  over  all  the  Catholics  of  the 
.  Russian  Empire,  and  acted  as  if  he  were  independent 
of  the  Holy  See. 

The  sound  principles  of  Catholicism,  however,  were 
Buuntained  and  propagated  by  the  Jesuits  who,  sup- 
pressed by  the  Holy  See  and  exiled  from  the  Cathouo 
nations,  found  an  asylum  and  the  centre  of  their  future 
revival  in  Russia.  In  1779  Catharine  II  invited  the 
Jesuits  to  exercise  their  ministry  in  White  Russia, 
and  in  1786  the;y  had  in  Russia  six  colleges  and  178 
members.  Their  number  increased  so  much  that 
Pius  VII  re-established  their  order  for  Russia,  where 
it  returned  to  life  under  Father  Gruber.  In  1801  the 
society  had  262  members,  and  347  in  1811.  The 
Je6«iit8  retained  a  livelv  gratitude  for  the  hospitality 
that  they  had  received  in  Russia,  and  worked  with 
seal  to  convert  it  to  Catholicism. 

The  Second  and  Third  Partitions  of  Poland  (1793- 
94)  considenibly  increased  the  number  of  Catholics 
in  Russia;  Catharine  II  promised  them  the  free  exer- 
cise at  their  religion,  their  rights  of  property  and 
those  of  their  Church,  and  their  complete  independ- 
ence of  the  civil  power.  These  promises  were  decep- 
tive, as  was  shown  by  the  destruction  of  the  Ruthenian 
Chuuroh,  accomplished  by  her  order.  The  Catholics 
of  the  Latin  Rite  also  soon  had  cause  to  remember 
that  they  were  under  the  domination  of  implacable 
enemies.  The  Catholics  had  awaited  the  death  of 
Catluuine  and  the  advent  to  the  throne  of  P&ul  I 
(1796-1801),  to  better  their  condition.  In  1797 
Archbishop  Lorenao  Litta,  legate  a  latere  of  the  Holy 
See,  arrivra  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  honours.  The  Catholics  who  had  been 
exiled  to  Siberia  were  recalled;  the  Sees  of  Lutzk, 
Vilna,  Kamenetz,  Minsk,  and  Samogitia  (the  ancient 
Diocese  of  Livonia)  were  created;  the  archiepiscopal 
See  of  Mohileff  was  declared  metropolitan,  which  it 
still  is;  and  the  government  granted  an  indemnity  to 
the  clergy  for  the  property  that  had  been  taken  from 
them,  ui  ISCn  the  number  of  the  faithful  amounted 
to  1.635,490,  of  adults  alone.  Paul  I  showed  a  special 
predilection  for  the  Jesuits,  and  reposed  great  con- 
fidence in  Father  Gruber;  he  called  them  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  authorized  them  to  open  schools  and 
seminaries,  while  he  obtained  from  Pius  VII  a  Brief 
(7  March,  1801),  re-establishing  the  society  in  Russia. 

Under  Alexander  I  diplomatic  relations  were  estab- 
lished between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. In  1802  a  Russian  legation  was  established  at 
Rome,  while  Pius  VII  on  his  part  named  an  Apostolic 
nuncio  to  St.  Petersburg,  Mat.  Arezzo,  Archbishop  of 
Seleucia.  The  affairs  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Russia  were  to  be  administered  by_  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ecclesiastical  College,  created  in  imitation  of  the 
l^rood  of  St.  Petersburg.  This  colWe  had  been  ai>- 
proved  by  Alexander  I,  through  his  uJcase  of  21  Nov., 
Xin.— 17 


1801.  Siestrzencewicz  of  course  was  selected  as  its 
president;  and  the  Russian  Ciovemment,  in  its  Note 
of  13  Dec.,  1803.  asked  of  the  Holy  See  such  powers 
for  him  as  would  have  rendered  him  independent. 
The  Sovereign  Pontiff  opposed  a  determined  resistance 
to  these  demands,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  College  was 
henceforward  merely  a  name.  In  1804  Mgr.  Areszi, 
the  Apostolic  nuncio,  in  view  of  the  disagreements 
between  the  Russian  Government  and  the  Holy  See. 
left  St.  Petersburg;  whereupon  Siestrzenoewicz  had 
a  free  hand,  and  devoted  himself  to  discrediting 
Catholicism  by  proposing  as  bishops  of  the  vacant 
sees  men  who  were  corrupt  or  allied  to  the  govern- 
ment, by  persecuting  the  religious  orders,  by  granting 
divorces  arbitrarilv,  by  favouring  the  English  Bible 
Society,  and  finally,  by  surroundi^  himself  with 
assistants  of  evil  mind  and  heart.  Diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  Holy  See  and  Russia  were  resumed 
in  1815.  The  Russian  plenipotentiary.  Baron  de 
Tuyll,  hod  oolloc[uies  with  Cardinal  della  Somaglia  in 
r^ard  to  the  umon  of  the  two  Churches,  which,  how- 
ever, were  without  result,  for  the  Russian  Government 
declared  that  the  union  was  impossible  so  lonjg  as  the 
Holy  See  wished  to  impose  its  dogmatic  teachings  and 
its  disciplinpy  practices  upon  the  Russians.  Mean- 
while, Siestrzencewicz  made  use  of  the  renewal  of  re- 
lations between  Rome  and  St.  Petersburg  to  seek 
through  the  Russian  Government  new  favours  and' 
concessions,  e.  g.  the  nomination  of  episcopal  candi- 
dates by  the  tsar,  the  title  of  Primate,  matrimonial 
dispensations,  etc.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  question 
of  imitating  the  canonical  l^islation  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  and  of  harnessing  Githolicisln  to  the  car  of 
the  State.  The  Holy  See  merely  granted  to  the 
Metropolitan  of  Momleff  the  honorary  title  of  pri- 
mate, without  any  additional  jurisdiction,  and  author- 
ized a  small  number  of  priests  to  administer  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation  with  oil  blessed  by  the 
biiEdiop.  The  various  efforts  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  establish  a  primate,  with  patriarchal,  almost 
independent  powers  in  Russia  were  always  thwarted 
by  the  determined  resistance  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  most  painful  occurrence  in  the  history  of 
Catholicism  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  I  was' the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Russia,  the  pretext  for 
which  was  the  conversion  of  Prince  Alexander  Galit- 
zin  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled 
from  St.  Petersburg  during  the  night  of  22-23  Dec., 
1815,  and  the  Catholic  pansh  church  of  St.  Catharine 
was  given  to  the  Dominicans.  The  Jesuits  were 
relegated  to  Polotsk;  later,  however,  by  the  ukase  of 
25  March,  1820,  they  were  exiled  from  Russian  terri- 
tory. On  the  other  hand,  as  many  nobles  of  the  for- 
mer Polish  provinces,  subjects  of  Russia,  sent  their 
children  abroad  to  be  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  the 
government  provided  that  young  Catholics  should  not 
leave  Russia.  In  the  last  years  of  his  rei)^  Alexander 
I  showed  more  sympathy  for  Catholicism,  and  the 
relations  of  the  Holy  See  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment were  cordial  diu-ing  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XII 
and  the  sojourn  of  the  Chevalier  Italinski  at  Rome  as 
Russian  minister.  The  Holy  See  obtained  the  con* 
cession  that  the  Russian  Government  would  pay  to 
the  Datary  1000  »cudi  for  the  Bulls  of  Catholic  arch- 
bidiops  in  Russia,  and  800  seudi  for  those  of  bishops; 
Alexander  I  also  allowed  a  Catholic  chapel  to  be 
erected  at  the  imperial  residence  of  Tsarakoye  Selo, 
and  gave  40,000  roubles  for  its  construction.  He  pro- 
posed to  visit  Rome,  and,  according  to  an  unauthenti- 
cated  historical  report,  to  abjure  Orthodoxy.  There- 
are  Catholic  writers  who  aifinn  that  Alexander  I  and 
his  consort  became  Catholics;  but  there  is  no  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  support  of  this. 

The  reign  of  Nicholas  I  was  a  long  period  of  per- 
secution and  suffering  for  Catholics  in  Russia.  In 
1826  the  Holy.  See  sent  Mgr.  Bwnetti  to  St.  Peten- 
bui{^,  to  be  presoit  at  ^  coronation.  He  was  well 
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received  hy  the  tear,  and  thereafter  wrote  optimisti- 
cally  to  Rome.  Soon,  however,  the  trials  of  the 
Catholics  began.  By  two  ukases  in  1828  the  admis- 
sion of  novices  in  the  reluious  orders,  and  of  clerics 
in  the  seminaries,  was  vaaae  very  difiScult,  if  not  quite 
impossible;  and  in  the  following  year  all  the  novitiates 
were  closed.  In  1830  other  ukases  encouraged  di- 
vorce among  Catholics,  prohibited  Catholic  ruigious 
propaganda  among  the  Orthodox,  the  hearing  the 
confessions  of  foreigners,  and  changes  of  residence 
among  the  clergy. 

The  Polish  insurrection  of  1830  and  1831  intensified 
the  persecution  against  the  Latin  Catholics.  In  1832 
the  Russian  Government  asked  of  the  "Roman 
Ecclesiastical  Collie"  that  the  number  of  convents 
be  diminished.  Of  300  monasteries  in  the  Diocese 
of  Mohileff  202  were  closed;  while  the  administrator 
of  that  diocese,  Bishop  Szczyt,  who  had  opposed  this 
reduction,  was  sent  to  Siberia.    In  the  same  year  the 

Eublication  of  Papal  Bulls  in  Russia  was  prohibited, 
a  June  and  September,  1832  respectively  the  Holy 
See  addressed  two  notes  to  the  Russian  Government, 
lamentingthe  disabilities  to  which  Catholics  were  sub- 
jected in  Russia,  and  the  innovations  which  had  becoi 
mtroduced  into  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  govern- 
ment blamed  the  Polish  revolutionists  for  its  severity. 
On  9  June,  1832,  yielding  to  the  Russian  Govenmient, 
Gregory  XVI  addressed  his  Encyclical  to  the  Polish 


urging  obedience  to  the  civil  power  in  civil 
matters.  The  encyclical  aroused  great  discontent 
among  the  Poles,  and  did  not  deter  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment from  its  purpose  of  annihilating  CathoUcism. 
The  Government  directed  its  blows  against  Catholics, 
more  especially  by  laws  concerning  mixed  marriages, 
by  preventing  Catholic  priests  from  ministering  to  the 
United  Catholics,  and  by  calling  to  the  episcopal  sees 
men  who  were  devoted  to  its  policy,  e.  g.'  Mspr.  Paw- 
lowski,  who  was  named  Archbishop  of 'Mohileff  in 
1841.  The  Holy  See  could  no  longer  remain  silent 
in  the  presence  of  this  violence,  and  in  his  Allocution 
to  the  solemn  Consistory  of  22  July,  1842,  Gregory 
XVI  called  the  attention  of  the  Catholic  world  to  the 
painful  oppression  to  which  Catholicism  was  subjected 
m  Russia;  and  his  protests  were  more  serious  and 
energetic,  when  in  1845,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  the  tsar  to  Rome,  he  had  an  interview  with 
the  latter,  which  resulted  in  the  concordat  of  3  Aug., 
1847,  bv  which  there  were  established  in  Russia  an 
archbishopric  and  six  episcopal  sees,  and  in  Poland, 
the  same  number  of  dioceses  tnat  had  been  established 
by  the  Bull  of  Pius  VII  of  30  June,  1818.  The  con- 
cordat repealed  several  iniquitous  laws  that  had  been 
promulgated  against  Catholics,  placed  the  seminaries 
and  the  ecclesiastical  academy  of  St.  Petersburg  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary,  and  recognized  to  a 
somewhat  greater  degree  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See  over  the  bishops.  The  Tsar  Nicholas,  by  a  letter 
of  15  Nov.,  1847,  ratified  the  concordat  of  3  Aug.. 
which,  like  so  many  other  Russian  laws,  was  destined 
to  remain  a  dead  letter.  Obstacles  were  placed  to  the 
determination  of  the  boundaries  of  dioceses:  21  con- 
vents were,  suppressed  by  a  ukase  of  18  July,  1850; 
while  Catholics  were  prohibited  from  restoring  their 
churches  and  from  bmlding  new  ones;  from  preach- 
ing sermons  that  had  not  previously  been  approved  by 
the  government,  and  from  refuting  the  calumnies  of 
the  Press  against  Catholicism.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  recur  to  the  authority  of  Catholic  writers, 
like  Leacoeur,  to  prove  how  odious  this  violence  was; 
we  ma^  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  glance  at  the  immense 
collection  of  laws  and  governmental  measures  con- 
cerning the  Catholic  Church,  from  the  times  of  Peter 
and  of  Ivan  Alexeievitch  to  1867  ("  Zakonopolozhenija 
i  pravitelstvennyia  rasporjazhenija  do  rimsko^kato 
litcheskoi  cerkvi  v  Rossii  otnosjachtchijasja  so 
vremeni  carstvovanija  Tcarei  Petra  i  loanna  Aleksiee- 
▼itdia,  16e»-1867",  Vienna,  1868).   It  is  not  with- 


out reason  that  a  CathoUc  writer  has  said  that  the 
laws  of  Nicholas  I  against  Catholicism  constitute  a 
Neronian  code. 

The  first  years  of  the  reipn  of  Alexander  II  were  not 
marked  by  anti-Catholic  violence.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment promised  the  Holy  See  that  the  concordat 
would  be  scrupulously  observed,  and  in  1856  the 
episcopal  sees  of  Russia  and  PoUnd  were  fJkd. 
Soon  however  there  was  a  return  to  the  methods  <rf 
Nicholas  I,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Pius  IX 
wrote  to  the  tsar,  imploring  Uberty  for  Catholics  of 
both  rites  in  Russia.  In  another  letter,  addressed  in 
1861  to  Mfr.  Fialkowski,  Archbishop  of  Warsaw,  Pius 
IX  referred  to  the  continual  efforts  of  the  Holy  See 
to  safeguard  the  existence  of  Catholicism  in  Russia, 
and  to  the  difficulties  that  were  opposed  to  all  measures 
of  his  and  of  his  predecessors  in  that  connection. 
Encouraged  by  the  words  of  the  pope,  the  Polirii 
bishops  presented  a  memorandum  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  emperor  at  Warsaw,  asking  for  the  abrogar 
tion  of  the  laws  that  oppressed  Cathohcs  and  destroyed 
their  Uberty.  A  similar  memorandum  was  presented 
to  the  tsar  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mohileff  and  the 
bishops  of  Russia.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  memo- 
randa, the  government  accused  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
promoting  the  spirit  of  revolution  and  <rf  plotting 
revolts  against  the  tsar.  Most  painful  occurrences 
ensued;  the  soldiery  was  not  restramed  from  profaning 
the  churches  and  the  Holy  Eucharist,  from  wounding 
defenceless  women,  or  from  treating  Warsaw  as  a  city 
taken  by  storm.  One  hundred  and  sixty  priests,  and 
among  them  the  vicar  capitular  Bialobrseski^  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  several  of  them  were  exiled  to 
Siberia.  Mgr.  Deckert,  coadjutor  of  the  Archbishop 
FialkowBki,  died  of  the  sufferings  that  these  events 
caused  him.  The  condition  of  the  Poles^were  becom- 
ing intolerable,  and  Catholicism  suffered  proportion- 
ately. Amid  the  general  indifferonoe'  of  Europe,  one 
voice,  that  of  Pius  IX,  was  raised,  firm  and  energetic, 
in  favour  of  an  oppressed  people  and  of  a  persecuted 
faith.  On  12  March,  1863,  in  his  AUocution  to  the 
Consistory,  and  on  22  April,  1863,  in  a  letter  to  the 
tsar,  Pius  IX  demanded  that  justice  and  equity  be 
no  longer  violated.  The  tsar  Alexander  II  wrote  to 
the  pope  repressing  regrets  that  the  Polish  clergy 
should  ally  itself  with  the  authors  of  civil  disorder  and 
should  disturb  the  public  peace. 

The  Polish  revolution  of  1863  furnished  the  govern- 
ment with  a  pretext  for  inhumanity  towaras  the 
Catholic  clergy,  both  regular  and  seculu*.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  some  priests  and  reUgious,  moved  by 
patriotic  ardour,  committed  the  error  of^  taking  part 
in  an  insurrection  which  was  opposed  by  the  more 
cultured  and  reasonable  portion  of  the  nation.  The 
Russian  Government,  however,  did  not  take  pains  to 
punish  only  the  guilty,  but  dealt  with  all  the  CathoUe 
clergy  alike.  In  1863  the  Archbishop  of  Warsaw, 
Mgr.  Felinski,  was  confined  at  Yaroslaff,  as  was  his 
coadjutor  Mgr.  Rsaewuski  at  Astrakhan  in  1865: 
while  their  successors,  the  canons  SzczygielBki  ana 
Domagobki,  wero  exiled  to  Siberia  in  1867.  Mgr. 
Kraanski,  Archbishop  of  Vilna,  was  confined,  at 
Vyatka.  Several  prieste  in  1863  were  either  hanged 
or  shot,  as  implicated  in  the  revolt,  while  others  were 
sent  to  the  interior  of  Russia,  or  were  deported  to 
Siberia.  The  Poles  and  the  Catholics  in  then:  dis- 
tress received  consolation  only  from  Pius  IX,  who  dis- 
tinguished between  the  right  of  a  ijdvmiment  to 
pimish  an  unjust  revolt  and  the  right  of  subjeots  to 

?rofess  their  Faith  freely.  In  the  encyclical  "Ubi 
Trbaniano"  of  30  July,  1864,  addressed  to  the  bishope 
of  Russia  and  Poland,  he  enumerated  the  pievous 
evils  that  the  Russian  Government  had  inflicted  on 
Catholicism. 

The  letters  and  the  protests  of  the  pope  however 
were  of  little  avail.  On  8  Nov.,  1864  the  government 
suppressed  tfie  convents  and  rdigious  ordars  of  Rus- 
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aiaa  Poland;  and  a  ukase  of  16  Nov.,  1866  abolished 
the  concordat  of  1847.  Another  ukase,  on  22  May, 
1867,  made  the  "Roman  Catholic  College"  the  in- 
termediary between  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Russia 
and  the  Holy  See.  Unfortunately  some  prelates  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  the  promises  or 
by  the  threats  of  the  Russian  Government,  which 
sought  the  ruin  of  Catholicism  in  Russia  through  the 
estwlishment  of  a  Polish  national  church.  We  may 
cite  Mgr.  Staniewski,  administrator  of  the  Diocese  of 
Mohileff,  Mgr.  Constance  Lubienski,  Bishop  of  Augus- 
towo,  who  nobly  expiated  his  mistake,  and  died  in 
exile  at  Dttoabuig;  and  Mgr.  Sosnowski,  administrator 
d  the  Diocese  of  Lublin.  A  series  of  curious  revela- 
tions and  documents,  concerning  the  incredible  abuses 
of  Russian  legislation  agunst  CathoUcisn-.,  is  contained 
in  the  work  "Das  pomisch-russische  Staatskirchen- 
recht  auf  Grund  der  neuesten  Bestinmnmgen  und 
praktischer  EMahrungen  systematisch  ersaUt  von 
einem  IViester",  Posen,  1892. 

Under  Alexander  III  (1881-04)  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Holy  See  and  the  Russian  Government 
were  renewed,  and  Russia  maintained  a  lection  at 
the  Vatican.  In  1882  Archbishop  Felinski  was  re- 
called from  exile,  and,  instead  of  his  See  of  Warsaw, 
received  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Tarsus.  The  See 
of  Warsaw  was  given  to  Mgr.  Vincent  Theophilua 
Popiel,  who  had  energetically  resisted  the  efforts  of 
the  Russian  Government  to  establish  an  independent 
ecclesiastical  college  for  the  government  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  Russia.  A  new  concordat  was  con- 
cluded m  1882,  but  its  clauses  wgre  nulUfied  by  new 
itswB.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  during  the 
entire  reign  of  Alexander  II,  the  religious  policy  of 
Russia  was  inspired  by  Konstantin  PobiedonostsefT, 
ftt)curator  General  of  the  Holy  Synod,  who,  for 
political  rather  than  religious  motives,  was  a  fierce 
adversary  of  Catholicism.  The  Catholic  clergy  con- 
tinued to  endure  the  severest  oppression,  abandoned 
to  the  caprices  of  the  police,  grratly  reduced  in  num- 
bers, ana  trammelled  by  a  thousand  obstacles  in  the 
exercise  of  its  apostolic  ministry.  This  condition  of 
things  was  prolonj^  into  the  reign  of  Nicholas  II, 
during  which  Pobiedonostseff  exercised  his  dictator^ 
ship  until  1905. 

After  the  war  with  Japan,  however,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  internal  political  troubles,  Nicholas  II 
promulgated  the  constitution  in  1905,  and  published 
the  edict  of  religious  toleration.  Two  years  of  Uberty 
were  sufficient  to  reveal  the  great  vitality  of  Cathoh- 
cism  in  Russia,  for  the  numbrar  of  conversions  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  in  so  short  a  lapse  of  time,  amounted  to 
500,000,  including  over  300,000  Uniate  CathoUcs 
whom  the  Russian  Government  had  compelled  to  de- 
clare themselves  Orthodox;  100,000  of  these,  known  in 
Russian  as  Obstinales  (uporstviijushshie)  had  not  re- 
ceived the  sacraments  for  more  than  thirt}r  ycMS, 
during  which  time  they  frequented  no  church,  in  order 
not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Orthodox.  The 
Catholic  clergy  developed  the  greatest  activity  in 
social  and  educational  work,  in  the  Press,  and  in  the 
awakening  of  Christian  piety;  and  the  reactionary 
party  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  centred  in  the  Synod, 
cried  out  against  the  danjger,  and  called  for  new  laws  to 
protect  (Mhodoxy  against  the  assaults  of  militant 
Catholicism.  These  protests  and  lamentations  were 
heard:  the  laws  relating  to  liberty  of  conscience  were 
submitted  to  revision,  abolished,  or  modified;  the 
government  refused  to  recognize  as  legitimate  the 
conversions  to  Catholicism  of  the  former  Uniate 
Catholics;  the  priests  who  baptized  children  of  mixed 
marriages  were  pimished  with  fines  and  imprisonment; 
the  parochial  schools  were  closed;  the  confraternities 
and  the  Catholic  social  organizations  were  dissolved, 
and  the  former  severity  against  the  Catholic  Press 
was  resumed.  The  government  directed  its  action 
espedaDy  acpunat  the  re'«stablishment  of  the  United 


Church  in  Russia,  and  in  1911  closed  two  Rusao- 
Catholic  chivels  that  had  been  erected  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow.  Denunciations  against  a  sealous 
Jesuit,  Father  Werczynski,  who  had  established  him- 
self at  Moscow  in  1903,  and  had  converted  a  thousand 
Russians  to  Catholicism,  furnished  the  TOvemment 
with  pretexts  for  renewed  severity:  Father  Wercsynski 
was  exiled;  the  suffragan  Bishop  of  Mohileff,  Mgr. 
Denisewicz,  was  deposed  (1911)  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Holy  See,  and  was  deprived  of  hia 
stipend;  and  another  most  zealous  prelate,  Baron  von 
RoN>,  Bishop  of  Vilna,  was  obUged  to  resign  his  see 
and  to  retire  to  the  Government  of  Perm. 

Nevertheless  Catholicism  continues  to  exercise  a 
great  influence  upon  the  cultured  classes  of  Russia, 
a  fact  due  in  great  measure  to  Vladimir  Soloveff,  the 
greatest  of  Russian  philosophers,  who  has  rightly  been 
called  the  Russian  Newman;  and  from  these  classes 
there  have  always  been  conversions  that  have  brought 
to  the  fold  of  the  CathoUc  Church  noble  and  exalted 
souls,  as,  for  example.  Princess  Narishkin,  Princess 
Bariatinski,  Princess  Volkonski,  Countess  Nesselrode, 
Miss  UshaJcova,  Prince  Gagarin,  Prince  Galitsin, 
Count  Shuvaloff,  and  ma^  others.  Khomiakoff. 
the  legislator  and  apostle  of  Slavophilism,  said  that  if 
liberty  of  conscience  were  established  in  Russia  the 
upper  and  the  cultured  classes  would  embrace  Catholi- 
cism, which  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  facta. 

D.  StaHUics  of  the  Catholic  Dioceses  of  Russia. — 
The  basis  for  the  diocesan  and  clerical  statistics  of 
Russia  is  furnished  by  the  very  useful  "Elenchi  om- 
nium Ecclesiarum  et  universi  cleri"  which  is  published 
every  year  by  the  various  dioceses  as  an  appendix  to 
the  "Directorium  divini  officii".  These  "Elenchi" 
arc  useful  not  only  for  their  statistics  but  also  for 
their  historical  data,  because  they  sometimes  contain 
documents  and  historical  notes  concerning  the  dio- 
ceses. From  the  ccclMiastical  point  of  view,  the 
Catholic  dioceses  of  Russia  arc  divided  into  two 
classes:  the  dioceses  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  and 
those  of  Russia.  The  Kingdom  of  Poland,  or  Russian 
Pokind,  has  seven  sees:  (1)  Archdiocese  of  Warsaw; 
(2)  DkMiese  of  Kieloe;  (3)  Diocese  of  Lublin  (with 
ministration  of  Podlachia);  (4)  Diocese  of  Plock;  (5) 
Diocese  of  Sandomir;  (6)  Diocese  of  Sejny  and  Au- 
gustowo;  (7)  Diocese  of  Wladislaw.  In  Russia  there 
are:  (1)  Archdiocese  of  Mohileff  (with  administration 
of  Minsk);  (2)  Diocese  of  Lutzk,  Zhitomir,  and 
Kamenetz:  (3)  Diocese  of  Samogitia;  (4)  Diocese  of 
Tiraspol;  (5)  Diocese  of  Vilna.  These  are  all  treated 
under  separate  heads.  In  1866  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment suppressed  the  Diocese  of  Podlachia  in  Poland, 
and  MinsK  and  Kamenetz  in  Ru&iia;  the  Holy  See, 
however,  did  not  sanction  these  arbitrary  acts,  ana 
therefore  the  three  dioceses  in  question  exist  canon- 
i(»dly,  although  they  have  no  bishops,  and  have  been 
incorporated  into  other  dioceses.  There  are  in  the 
Russuin  Empire  more  than  13,000,000  Catholics,  of 
whom  more  than  5,000,000  are  in  Russia;  there  are 
approximately  29(X)  parishes,  3300  churches,  2000 
chapels,  and  4600  priests.  According  to  the  illus- 
trative tables  of  Father  Urban,  S.J.,  there  may  be 
reckoned  an  average  of  more  than  3000  Catholics  for 
each  priest.  In  some  dioceses,  as  for  example  in  Pod- 
lachia, there  is  1  priest  for  each  4800  Catholics;  and 
in  the  Diocese  of  Minsk  1  priest  for  each  4670  Cath- 
olics. The  division  into  parishes  is  irregular,  and 
some  of  the  parishes  have  a  very  large  pnpulation; 
that  of  Holy  Cross  at  Lodz  has  a  population  of  142,000 
Catholics  with  only  10  priests;  and  Praga,  near  War- 
saw, has  82,000  Catholics,  with  only  4  priests.  In 
Siberia  the  parishes  have  an  enormous  extent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  convention  between  the  Holy  See  and 
the  Government,  the  diocesan  bishops  should  have  22 
auxiliaries:  3  for  the  metropolitanate  of  Mohileff;  3 
for  the  Diocese  of  Kovno;  3  for  Lutzk,  Zhitomir,  and 
Kamenetz;  3  for  Vilna;  2  for  Tiraspol;  2  for  Wanaw; 
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and  1  each  for  Kielce,  Lublin,  Wladialaw,  Sandomir, 
Plock,  and  Sejny  and  Augustowo.  Unfortunately 
however  the  convention  is  not  observed  by  the  Ilu»- 
aian  Government:  in  1011  there  were  only  four  suf- 
fragsm  bishops;  and  it  should  be  added  that  the  dio- 
ceses remain  vacant  for  long  periods.  Hie  Diocese 
of  Vilna  has  been  vacant  since  1905.  There  follows 
consequehtly  great  disorgtuiisation  and  many  abuses 
in  the  ecclesiiutical  administration,  which  cannot  be 
remedied  for  lack  of  competent  authority. 

Eiach  diocese  has  its  cathedral  and  its  collegiate 
chapters.  A  ukase  of  1865  fixed  12  as  the  number  of 
canons  of  a  cathedral.  Each  diocese  has  also  its  con- 
sistory; and  to  the  twelve  diocesan  consistories,  should 
be  added  the  consistories  of  Kalish,  Piotrkow,  and 
Pultusk.  The  consistories  are  composed  of  "OfiB- 
oers",  "vice-officers",  assessors,  visitors  of  mona»- 
teries,  and  also  hiy  members  in  the  Russian  dioceses. 
The  CTorts  of  the  Russian  Government  to  make  auton- 
omous the  consistories  of  the  various  dioceses  and  the 
ecclesiastical  college  at  St.  Petersburg  have  failed,  for 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Russia,  taught  by  experience, 
remains  faithful  to  the  Roman  See,  and  accepts  no 
inhovations  contrary  to  Catholic  canon  law. 

E.  Religious  Orden. — In  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  there  were  in  Russian  Poland 
many  monasteries,  and  several  thousand  religious  of 
the  various  orders.  Among  the  latter  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Piarists  (founded  by  St.  Joseph  Calasanctius) 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  services  to  educa- 
tion; but  the  iniquitous  laws  of  Catharine  II  and 
Nicholas  I,  and  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Russian 
Government  in  1864  after  the  Polish  insurrection, 
almost  extirpated  Western  monachism  from  Russia. 
In  1864  it  was  provided  that  the  monasteries  of  Russia 
should  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  approved 
and  recognized  by  the  state,  and  those  not  approved 
or  recognized.  The  monasteries  of  the  first  of  these 
two  ckSses  were  allowed  to  have  novices,  and  to  be 
inhabited  each  by  14  religious;  those  of  the  second 
c]a»  were  idlowed  to  remain  in  existence  until  the 
number  of  religious  in  each  should  be  reduced  to  7, 
when  the  monastery  was  to  be  suppressed.  The 
opening  of  the  novitiates  of  the  recognized  monas- 
teries was  deferred  to  the  time  when  the  non-approved 
monasteries  should  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  number 
of  the  Paulist  monks  of  the  monastery  of  Czenstoch- 
owa  was  fixed  at  twenty-four.  Even  these  restrictive 
laws,  however,  w§re  not  observed.  Only  three  or 
foiu-  of  the  recognized  monasteries  were  allowed  to 
receive  novices,  and  the  members  of  religious  orders 
were  prohibited  from  having  relations  with  their 
religious  superiors  outside  of  Russia.  It  is  therefore 
not  astonishing  that  the  religious  orders  should  have 
nearly  disappeared  from  that  country.  The  Sisters 
of  Charity  alone  have  been  able  to  develop  their 
organization;  and,  as  elsewhere,  they  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all,  even  of  the  Orthodox. 

The  greater  part  of  the  religious  are  in  Russian 
Poland.  The  Archdiocese  of  Warsaw  has  a  Capuchin 
monastery  at  Nowe  Miasto,  with  15  religious,  and  the 
convents  of  the  Visitation  (14  religious),  the  Perpetual 
Adoration  (13  religious),  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  (36  religious).  The  Sisters  of 
Charity,'  382  in  number,  have  under  their  charge  there 
34  hospitals  or  philanthropic  institutions.  In  1905 
the  Redemptoriflbs,  five  in  number,  had  established 
themselves  at  Warsaw;  but  the  Russian  Government 
expelled  them  in  1910.  There  are  remnants  of  the 
ola  orders  that  were  suppressed  in  1864,  but  their 
number  is  reduced  from  year  to  year. 

The  Diocese  of  Wladislaw  has  the  celebrated  monas- 
tery of  Czenstochowa,  belongiiw  to  a  congregation  of 
cenobites  called  Paulists  (from  St.  Paul  I  the  hermit). 
There  are  about  forty  religious,  priests  and  laymen, 
in  the  convent.  A  grievous  crime  that  was  committed 
in  the  convent  in  1909  led  the  diocesan  authorities 


to  adopt  the  severest  measures  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  religious  discipline  there.  In  the  same  diocese 
there  are  two  convents  of  Friars  Minor,  at  Kolo 
and  at  Wladislaw,  with  10  religious;  one  convent  of 
Dominican  Tertiaries,  at  PrzyrAw,  with  12  religious; 
and  one  convent  of  Franciscan  Tertiaries,  with  13 
religious,  at  Wielun.  There  are  49  Sisters  of  Charity, 
who  have  charge  of  13  philanthropic  establishments. 
In  the  Diocese  of  Plock  there  are:  a  convent  of  Car- 
melites)  at  Obory,  with  6  religious;  a  monastery  of 
Felician  Sisters,  at  Pnasnysi,  with  9  religious;  and 
5  charitable  institutions,  in  the  care  tlte  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

In  the  Diocese  of  Sejny,  besides  a  Benedictine 
monastery,  with  10  religious,  there  are  two  hospitals 
and  one  asylum,  under  the  care  of  13  Sistos  of 
Charity. 

In  the  Diocese  of  Sandomir  there  is  a  Franciscan 
convent  for  women,  with  13  religious;  and  6  charitable 
institutions,  under  the  care  of  29  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Hie  Diocese  of  Kielce  has  35  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
that  of  Lublin  44.  who  are  in  charge  of  8  charitable 
establishments. 

In  the  Archdiocese  of  Mohileff  there  are  no  con- 
vents, properly  so  called.  At  St.  Petersburg  and  • 
Moscow  tnere  live  some  Dominicans  of  different 
nationalities,  and  it  is  by  priests  of  that  order  that 
the  French  parishes  of  those  two  cities  are  served .  In 
1907  eight  Franciscan  Sisters,  Missionaries  of  Mary, 
established  themselves  at  St.  Petersburg  with  the 
consent  of  the  government.  They  direct  a  house  of 
work.  There  are  alao  in  the  archdiocese  a  few  Sisters 
of  FVench  and  of  Polish  congr^tions. 

The  Diocese  of  Vilna  has  a  Benedictine  monastery 
at  Vilna,  with  6  religious,  and  a  Franciscan  monastery, 
with  3  religious,  at  Slonim.  In  the  Diocese  of  Kovno 
there  is:  a  Franciscan  monastery,  with  3  religious,  at 
Kretinga;  one  Benedictine  monastery  at  Kovno,  with 
9  religious;  and  a  convent  of  Sisters  of  St.  Catharine, 
with  9  religious,  at  Kroki.  At  2SasIafF,  in  the  Diocese 
of  Lutzk,  Zhitomir,  and  Kamenetz,  the  Franciscans 
have  a  monastery  with  4  resident  rdigious;  and  there 
are  about  10  religious  of  various  other  orders  scattered 
throughout  the  diocese.  There  aqe  no  religious  in  the 
Diocese  of  Tiraspol. 

In  all,  therefore,  of  the  13,000,000  Catholics  in 
Russia,  150  men  and  650  women  are  religious,  and 
of  the  women  450  are  Sisters  of  Charity.  The 
Catholic  Church  in  Russia,  therefore,  is  deprived  of 
an  important  part  of  its  militia,  and  there  is  small  hope 
than,  religious  life  will  flourish  in  that  country.  The 
small  monasteries  that  renuiin  depend  on  the  bishops, 
and  have,  instead  of.  provincials,  visitors  who  are 
chosen  from  among  the  secular  clergy.  The  several 
attempts  of  the  Polish  religious  of  G^icia  (Augustin- 
ians,  Franciscans,  Bemardists,  Piarists,  Redemptor- 
ists)  and  others  to  establish  themselves  in  Russia 
since  1905  have  been  futile. 

F.  Mond  and  IrUdUelual  Life  of  the  Catholie  Clergy 
in  Russia. — ^From  the  moral  and  intellectual  points 
of  view,  in  Russia,  as  in  all  Orthodox  countries,  the 
Catholic^  clergy  is  very  superior  to  that  of  other  de- 
nominations, according  to  the  confession  even  of  the 
Orthodox  writers  themselves.  Any  shortcomings 
which  may  occur  in  the  lives  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
arise  out  of  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authority.  The  Holy  See  cannot  exer- 
cise in  Russia  a  more  efficacious  vigilance  than  it 
exercises  in  other  countries;  but  even  if  it  were  in  a 
position  to  do  so,  it  would  find  an  obstacle  to  its 
efforts  in  the  laws  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  clergy  is  too  scattered,  its  work  too  great,  and 
the  civil  offices  imposed  upon  it  by  the  bureaucracy 
too  arduous.  Nevertheless,  in  the  difficult  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  placed,  its  zeal  has  succeeded 
in  working  marvels,  in  holding  its- fold  firmly  bound 
to  the  Faith,  and  m  conciliating  the  esteem  of  the 
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Orthodox  and  the  affection  of  Catholica.  The  ^ener- 
oeity  of  the  Catholics,  especiallv  Poles  and  Lithua- 
nians, is  considerable,  and  therefore  the  financial  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Catholic  clergy  are  of  the  best, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  stipends  which  it 
receives  from  the  Russian  Government  are  exceed- 
ingly small:  pariah  priests  receive  from  230  to  600 
roubles  a  year,  and  canons  have  the  same  stipend. 
The  people  are  very  pious,  and  their  pilgrimages  to 
the  sanctuaries  are  frequent.  At  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption,  tiie  sanctuary  of  Csenstoohowa  is'  visited 
at  times  by  as  many  as  1,000,000  pilgrims.  The 
sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Ostrabrama,  at  Vilna,  is 
also  a  centre  of  many  pilgrimages,  and  the  streets 
that  lead  to  it  are  always  crowded  with  people  on  their 
knees. 

The  Catholic  derg^  in  Russia  is  unable  to  con- 
tribute efficiently  to  we  propagation  of  the  Faith,  for 
its  zeal  is  trammelled  by  very  severe  laws.  In  1908r- 
1011  many  priests  were  fined,  imprisoned,  and  even 
exiled  for  having  baptised  children  of.  mixed  mar^ 
riages;  nevertheless  tne  clergy  contributes  in  some 
measure  to  the  work  of  the  imion.  There  had  Been 
hopes  of  restoring  the  Uniate  Church  in  Russia 
through  the  agency  of  three  or  four  Russian  priests 
who  were  converted  to  Catholicism;  and  two  chapels 
ol  the  Slav  Rite  sprang  up,  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.  In  1911,  however,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment closed  the  two  chapels,  and  forbade  the  exercise 
of  their  ministry  by  the  converted  priests,  one  of 
whom  returned  to  the  schism. 

The  Catholic  clergy,  and  Catholics  in  general,  ab- 
stain from  taking  part  in  politics;  but  they  do  a  great 
deal  for  the  moral  and  mtellectual  development  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.^  The  Poles  are  the  staunch- 
est  supporters  of  Catholicism  and  Polish  nationalism 
in  Russia.  The  Lithuanian  clenjy  has  taken  a  verv 
active  part  in  the  awakening  of  Gthuanian  national- 
ism, the  restoration  of  the  Lithuanian  language  to 
the  churches  of  Lithuania,  and  the  development  of 
Lithuanian  literature.  From  these  points  of  view, 
therefore,  both  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  clergy  have 
rendered  great  service  to  their  respective  nationali- 
ties. It  is  to  be  renetted,  however,  that  there  should 
frequently  arise  at  Vihia,  between  the  Polish  and  the 
Litnuanian  clergy,  disputes  that  are  at  variance  with 
Catholic  interests.  The  intellectual  development  of 
the  clerf^,  as  yet,  is  not  all  that  might  be  desired. 
The  semmaries,  in  all  that  concerns  the  admission  of 
young  meu;  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  government, 
which,  possibly,  prevents  the  more  desirable  youths 
from  entering  those  establishments.  For  the  rest, 
the  course  of  studies  in  those  seminaries  is  not  very 
complete.  At  present,  however,  an  intellectual  and 
moral  reform  in  these  establishments  is  being  sought: 
a  considerable  number  of  Catholic  priestsgo  to  foreign 
countries  to  complete  their  studies  in  Catholic  uni- 
versities, and  upon  their  return  to  Russia  teach  in 
the  seminaries.  The  Catholic  Press,  also,  which  had 
been  kept  at  a  low  standard  by  the  Russian  censor- 
ship, has  improved  greatly  of  recent  times.  In  1909 
the  seminary  of  Wladislaw  began  the  publication  of 
the  "Duchowni  Kaplan",  a  monthly  periodical  that 
is  on  a  level  with  the  most  learned  Catholic  publicar- 
tions  of  Europe.  Other  Catholic  periodicals  are  pub- 
lidied  at  Warsaw,  Vilna,  Sandomir,  etc.,  and  seelc  to 
neutralize  the  anticatholio  propaganda,  and  the  prop- 
aganda of  atheism,  which  latter  has  its  centre  at 
Warsaw,  where  it  publishes  its  organ  the  "Myfil 
Mepolegla"  (Independent  Thought). 

The  chief  centre  of  Catholic  study  in  Russia  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  Ecclesiastical  Academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, established  in  1833.  in  place  of  the  seminary  of 
Vilna,  which  was  considered  the  university  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  in  Russia.  The  academy  has  a  rector, 
an  inspector,  a  spiritual  director,  15  professors,  and  a 
librarian.   The  dioceses  send  to  this  establishment 


their  best  students,  who  after  a  course  of  four  years 
receive  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Theology.  It  has 
60  students.  Among  its  professors  mention  sho^d 
be  made  of  Mikhail  Godlewski,  author  of  important 
publications  on  the  history  of  CathoUcism  in  Russia; 
and  Stanislaus  Trzeciak,  the  author  of  an  important 
work  on  the  Uterature  and  religion  of  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  Christ  ("Literatura  i  religija  u  iyd6w  xa 
csas6w  Chrystusa  Pana",  Warsaw,  1911). 

The  sect  of  the  Mariavites  is  treated  in  the  article 
Poland. 

Thb  Orthodox  CHxmcH  of  Rvssia. — ^Russian 
writers  ordinarily  divide  the  history  of  their  national 
church  into  five  periods.  The  first,  from  989  to  1237, 
was  the  period  of  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in 
Russia.  Christianity  was  spread  slowly,  but  the 
want  of  culture  amon^  the  people  caused  pagan  super- 
stitions to  be  maintamed  imder  the  external  appear- 
ances of  Christian  rites.  The  conditions  of  the  lower 
clergy,  both  as  to  culture  and  to  apostolic  spirit,  were 
wretched.  Monastic  life  b^n  to  flourish  m  Russia, 
when  the  monk  Anton,  coming  from  Mount  Athos  in 
1051,  established  himself  in  a  grotto  near  Ki^,  and 
collecting  about  him  various  followers,  among  them 
the  famous  Blessed  Theodosius  Petcherski,  lud  the 
foundation  of  the  great  monastery  called  Kievo- 
Petcherskaja.  This  monastery  became  a  focus  of 
culture  in  the  development  of  Russia,  and  is  rightly 
considmd  a  national  monument  of  that  country. 
Monasticism  was  so  generally  spread  in  the  twelfth 
century  that  in  the  city  of  Kieff  alone  there  were 
seventeen  monasteries. 

During  this  first  period  the  Russian  Church  was 
totally  dependent  upon  the  Church  of  Constantinople, 
and  was  governed  by  the  Metropolitans  of  Kieff,  the 
list  of  which  opens  with  Leo  (dead  in  1004),  and  closes 
with  the  Metropolitan  Josef  in  1237.  According  to 
Golubinski  this  first  list  contains  twenty-four  names. 
Soma  of  them,  Mikhail,  Ilarion,  Ivan  II,  Ephraim, 
and  Konstantin  were  placed  upon  the  calendiur  of  the 
saints.  One  of  the  most  famous  saints  of  this  &gt 
epoch  was  St.  Cyril  of  Turoff. 

Ute  second  period,  from  1237,  in  which  year  begin 
the  Mongolian  invasions  and  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  power  of  northern  Russia,  extends  to 
1461,  when  Cnthodox  Russia  was  divided  into  two 
metropohtanates.  During  this  period,  Russia  was 
governed  by  the  Metropolitans  of  all  Russia,  the  list 
of  whom  begins  with  Qyril  III  (1242-49),  and  closes 
with  St.  Gona  (1448-61).  Among  these  metropol- 
itans, St.  Pioter  (1308-26),  St.  Alexei  (1354-78),  and 
St.  Gona  (1448-61)  were  raised  to  the  honours  <h  the 
altar  of  the  Russian  Church.  The  latter  fought 
against  the  Tatars;  while  several  Russian  princes 
suffered  martyrdom  for  their  Faith  and  were  canon- 
ized. Some  few  mission^es  attempted  to  spread 
Christianity  among  the  Tatars.  In  1329  two  Rus- 
sian monks,  Sergei  and  Germanus,  founded  the  famous 
monastery  of  Balaam,  on  an  islet  of  Lake  Ladoga.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  centu^  St.  Stephen, 
Bishop  of  Perm  (d.  1396),  preached  Christianity  to 
the  Zyriani.  The  efforts  of  the  Russians,  however, 
to  win  Lithuania  over  to  the  schism  were  not  crowned 
with  success.  During  this  period,  there  were  eighteto 
eparchies  in  Russia.  The  Russian  bishops  gradually 
leaned  towards  Moscow,  which  had  aroirations  to 
spiritual  supremacy.  The  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
ditions of  the  clergy  were  very  low.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  arose  the 
heresy  of  the  Strigdniki,  who  rejected  the  hierarchy. 
Monasticism  attained  its  highest  development,  there 
appearing  180  new  monasteries.  St.  Sergei  Radonei- 
SKi  (dead  in  1392),  a  saint  whom  popular  legends 
represent  as  endowed  with  supernatural  powers,  be- 
came the  legislator  of  the  new  monasticism.  At 
Sergievo,  40  miles  from  Moscow,  he  founded  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  a 
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eeetA  religiouB  and  national  monument  at  Russia. 
The  monasteries  at  this  epoch  contained  possibly  300 
rdimous. 

llie  third  period  is  from  1461  to  1589,  when  the 
Russian  Church  was  divided  into  the  two  metropoli- 
tanates  of  Moscow  and  Kieff.  The  former  was 
bounded  by  the  frontiers  of  Great  Russia,  and  was 
strictly  Russian  and  Orthodox.  That  of  Kieff  at- 
tempted to  assimilate  the  culture  of  the  West,  and 
developed  great  literary  activity.  In  the  metropolis 
of  Moscow,  Tihon  ol  Vyatka  (dead  in  1612)  worked 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Voguli  and  of  the  Ostiaki  of 
of  the  Government  of  Perm.  The  monks  of  the  mon- 
astery of  Solovka  evangelized  the  Lopari,  in  which 
efforts  the  Blessed  Theodoretus  (dead  in  1577)  and 
the  Blessed  Tihon  Petchengski  (1495-1583)  distin- 
guished themselves.  In  the  work  of  the  oonveiwon 
to  Christianity  of  the  Tatars  of  Kazan,  the  higumeno 
George  (Gurij)  Rugotin  became  famous.  He  died  4 
Deo.,  1563,  and  was  canonized  by  the  Russiaa  Church; 
■o  aliso  was  the  archimandrite  Barsonofius  (dead  in 
1576,  and  Gennaniu  (d.  1567) .  Other  Ruwian  monks 
devoted  their  energies  to  the  convereion  of  the  pagans 
of  AstraUian  and  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  Russian  Church  became  more  and  more  sep- 
an^«d  from  the  Greek  Church,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  ^teenth  century  refused  to  receive  Greek 
metropolitans  and  bishops.  Among  the  metropoli- 
tans of  this  time.  Macanus  (1542-63),  and  the  ener- 
getic PhilippuB  II,  who  was  slain  by  order  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible  in  1473,  were  distinguished  by  the  extent 
of  their  learning.  In  the  Metropolitanate  of  Moscow 
t^ere  were  ten  eparchatee.  The  clergy  was  very  nu- 
merous, and  many  of  its  members,  unable  to  sub- 
sist in  the  villages,  lived  a  vag^x>nd  life  at  Moscow, 
to  the  detriment  of  discipline.  With  a  view  to  re- 
forming the  clergy  there  was  convened  at  Moscow 
in  1551  the  famous  Council  of  the  Hundred  Chap- 
ters {Stoglav).  Monastioism  spread  more  and  more. 
Firom  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century  there 
appeared  tluee  hundred  new  monasteries,  which 
accumulated  enormous  wealth.  The  Blessed  Nil 
Sorski  (1433-1508)  made  himself  the  champion  of  a 
reform  among  the  monks,  which  implied  on  their  part 
the  renunciation  of  all  real  property  and  seclusion  in 
the  monasteries.  His  doctrines  found  numoous  ad- 
versaries, among  whom  was  the  Blessed  Josef  of 
Volock  (1440-1515).  Many  monks  and  ascetics  of 
this  time  were  venerated  as  saints.  Among  the  more 
famous  of  these,  were  Alexander  Svirski  (dead  in  1533) 
and  Daniel  of  Pereiaslaff  (d.  1540).  The  want  of 
religious  instruction  favoured  superstition  and  the 
gmnination  of  heresies.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
there  broke  out,  at  Novgorod  and  its  surroundinga, 
the  heresy  of  the  Judaizers  (thidovstvujtuhshie), 
against  which  the  Archbishop  Gennadius  (a  saint  who 
died  in  1505)  and  the  Blessed  Josef  of  Volock  struggled 
with  much  energy.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Matwei 
BaJtsin  and  Theodosius  Kosoi  taught  rationalist  doc- 
trines, abjuring  the  sacraments  and  ecclesiastical 
govertiment,  wmch  evoked  refutations  and  anathemas 
from  Maxim  the  Greek,  and  from  the  monk  Zinovii 
Otenski.  The  Protestants  established  themselves  at 
Moscow. 

There  were  fifteen  metropolitans  of  Kieff.  from 
Gregor  the  Bulgarian  (1458-73),  who,  according  to 
Golubinski,  after  embracing  the  union,  returned  to 
the  Orthodox  Church,  to  Onisiphorus  Dievotchak 
(1579-89),  who  was  succeeded  by  Mikhail  RAgoea — 
the  latter  having  embraced  the  Union.  The  Ortho- 
dox of  the  metropolitanate,  after  the  Union  of  Brest, 
fanatically  opposed  the  progress  of  the  Unionists. 
Russian  writers  mention  with  praise,  among  these 
champions  of  Orthodoxy^  against  the  Union,  Prince 
Andrei  Kurbski  and  Prince  Konstantin  of  Ostrog. 
The  followers  of  Orthodoxy  also  established  oon- 
frateraities  for  the  printing  and  dissemination  of 


polemioal  worics.  and  to  oppose  Catholic  influence 
through  the  schools.  For  want  of  bishops  and 
priests  of  their  own,  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
passed  over  to  the  Union.  In  1620,  however,  Theo- 
phanus,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  consecrated  Job 
Borecki  Metropolitan  of  Kieff,  and  six  members  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  as  bishops  respectively  of 
Polotsk,  Vladimir,  Lutzk,  Przemyi^  Chelm,  and 
Pinsk;  and  thus  the  Orthodox  hierarchy  was  re- 
established. In  the  domain  of  theolonr  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  were  pr^fio  of  works, 
written  by  Orthodox  theologians,  to  combat  the  ar- 
guments of  the  Catholics  and  Uniates.  The  most 
salient  personality  of  the  Orthodox  hierarchy  of 
Kieff  during  this  period  was  the  Metropolitan  Peter 
M^hila  (d.  1646). 

Tne  fourth  period  of  the  Russian  Church  is  that  of 
the  Patriarchate  of  Moscow  (1589-1700).  The  Patri- 
archate of  Moscow  was  created  in  1589  by  Jeremias 
II,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  first  patriarch 
was  Job  (1589-1605);  he  was  succeeded  by  Ignatei 
(1605-06),  Hermogenes  (1606-11),  Filarete' Romanoff 
(1619-33),  Joshaphat  (1634-40),  Josef  (1642-52), 
Nikon  (1652-66),  Joshaphat  (1667-72),  Pitirim 
(1672-73),  Joachim  Saveloff  (1674-90),  and  Adrian 
(1690-1700).  Among  the  most  famous  of  these 
mention  should  be  made  of  Filarete  and  Joachim, 
bitter  enemies  of  Catholicism;  and  of  Nikon,  who  with 
uncurbed  energy  upheld  the  rights  of  his  Qiurch 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  civil  power,  on  which 
account  he  was  deposed  in  1666.  The  patriarchs 
formed  at  Moscow  a  court,  which,  especially  under 
Filarete  Romanoff,  was  a  rival  of  that  of  the  tsars, 
both  as  to  wealth  and  authority,  and  which  for  these 
reasons  was  suppressed  by  the  tsais.  The  t»triarchs 
exercised  superintendence  over  the  metropolitans  and 
over  the  bishops,  the  number  of  whom  was  increased 
and  diminished  by  turns.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  imtriarchate,  Novgorod,  Kazan,  Rostoff,  and 
Kruticki  became  metropolitanates,  and  Suzdal, 
Ryazan,  Tver,  Vol(%da,  and  Smolensk  were  made 
archiepiscopal  sees.  The  number  of  dioceses  was 
fixed  at  eight.  In  1620  Siberia  was  given  an  episcopal 
see  at  Tobolsk.  In  1682  the  Tsar  Feodor  Alexeie- 
vitch  proposed  the  establishment  of  12  metropolitan- 
ates and  72  dioceses;  but  a  council  of  bishops  reduced 
the  latter  numbo:  to  34,  later  to  22,  and  thereafter  to 
14.  There  was  a  lack  of  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
new  dioceses,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  patriarchate  of  Moscow  had  13  metropolitan- 
ates, 7  archbishoprics,  and  2  dioceses. 

Meanwhile  the  tsars,  seeing  the  growth  of  the  in- 
fluence and  power  of  the  Church  imder  the  rule  of  the 
patriarchs,  adopted  the  policy  of  diminishing  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  clergy.  The  Tsar  Alexis  Mikhailo- 
vitch  published  a  statute  (vlMhenie)  which  prohibited 
the  further  acquisition  of  property  by_  the  clergy. 
The  judicial  position  of  the  clergy  received  another 
blow  by  the  promulgation  of  the  so-called  nuynattyr- 
•Jby'  prikm  (monast^ial  ordinance).  The  clergy  re- 
ceived this  eUmimiUo  oapiH*  with  evident  displeasure; 
and  when  Nikon,  Metropolitan  of  Novgorod,  was 
raised  to  the  patriarchal  dignity  in  1652,  protests  were 
redoubled,  and  the  conflict  between  the  patriarch  and 
the  tsar  became  acute.  The  bishops,  who  were  pwr- 
tisans  of  the  tsar,  had  the  support  of  the  Greek  hier- 
archy. The  Council  of  Moscow,  to  please  the  tsar, 
deposed  the  patriarch,  who  died  after  a  long  captivity, 
at  Bielo-ozer^  in  1681.  With  the  death  <rf  Nikon 
the  Russian  Oiurch  was  yoked  to  the  chariot  of  the 
State.  Peter  the  Great  found  that  the  patriarchate 
was  useless,  and  in  fact  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
realization  of  his  purposes;  and  accordingly^  at  the 
death  of  Adrian  in  1700,  he  suppressed  it.  The 
Patriarchate  of  Moscow  had  succeeded  in  unifjring 
the  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia.  After  the  conven- 
tion of  1686  between  Ruasia  and  Poland,  vriiich  made 
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the  tears  of  Moscow  magters  of  Kieff  and  littk  Russia, 
the  Patriarch  Joachim  named  Gedeon  TchetvertinBlu 
metropolitan  of  Kleff,  and  in  1687  Dionysius,  Patri- 
arch of  Constantioople,  leoocoiaed  the  depaidenoy 
of  the  Metropolitanate  of  KieS  upon  the  Patriaiohate 
of  Moscow. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  under  the  Patriarch 
Nikon  a  great  schism  broke  out  in  the  Orthodox 
Church,  called  the  Schism  of  the  Old  Believers.  The 
liturgical  books  in  use  in  the  Russian  Church  were 
replete  with  errors.  Their  correction  was  an  urgent 
necessity,  and  had  been  undertaken  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  fanatics  opposed  this  "corruption"  of 
the  sacred  texts,  and  Maxim  the  Greek,  who  had 
worked  upon  it,  {>tdd  for  his  participation  m  the  work 
with  a  long  imprisonment.  Under  Nikon  in  1654  a 
council  held  at  Moscow  recognized  the  necessity^  of 
the  reform  in  question.  Accordingl^r  the  liturgical 
books  were  corrected,  but  many  Russians,  influenced 
by  the  monks,  ref  usea  to  accept  the  corrected  versions. 
It  b^an  to  be  rumoured  that  Antichrist,  personified 
by  the  pope,  had  in  view  the  destruction  of  the  Or- 
thodox Russian  Church,  through  the  Latin  Catholics 
of  western  Russia.  But  a  ooimcil  held  at  Moscow 
in  1666  approved  the  reform  of  Nikon,  and  pro- 
nounced ito  anathema  against  those  who  had  not  ac- 
cepted his  decisions.  Anathemas,  were  however,  like 
the  severity  of  the  government,  without  effect  against 
these  desertos  from  the  ofiScial  Church.  The  monks 
who  were  averse  to  the  reform  withdraw  to  oolitaiy 
places,  and  founded  clandestine  mcmasteries,  among 
which  those  of  Vyg,  Starodub,  and  Vyatka' became 
famous.  The  more  violent  schismatics  were  burnt 
alive  or  decapitated.  But  persecutions  invigorated 
the  schism,  called  in  Russian  raskio,  whence  the  name 
of  ito  adherents,  Raskolniki. 

The  fifth,  caued  the  synodal,  period  begins  with 
1700,  and  extends  to  the  present  tune.  At  the  death 
of  Adrian  (1700).  Stepan  Tavorski,  Metropolitan  of 
Ryasan,  and  a  learned  theologian,  was  appointed 
patriarchal  vicar,  and  chuged  to  reform  the  entire 
constitution  of  the  Russian  Church.  Tavorski  found 
an  excellent  co-operator  in  Thecmhanus  Prokopovitch, 
who  was  Bishop  of  Pskof  in  1718,  and  who,  although 
educated  at  Lemberg,  Cracow,  and  Rome,  and  ao- 
cording  to  some,  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  nourished 
a  bitter  hatred  for  Catholics.  Peter  the  Great  gave 
to  Prokopovitch  the  task  of  preparing  the  "Eiccle- 
siastical  Regulations"  which  became  the  Magna 
Carta  of  the  Russian  Church.  This  code  was  fin- 
ished in  1720.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  con- 
cerning respectively  the  functions  of  the  synoa,  the 
matters  put  under  ito  jurisdiction,  and  the  duties  of 
ito  members.  The  synod  was  solemnly  opened  on 
14  Feb.,  1721.  By  the  "Ecclesiastical  Regulations", 
the  tsar  is  the  supreme  judge  of  the  ecclesiastical  col- 
lege. His  representative  in  that  capacity  was  a  lay- 
man, who  in  a  document  of  1722  is  called  the  eye  of 
the  tsar.  TTiis  funotibnary,  bearing  the  title  of  Ober- 
Prokuror,  was  to  be  chosen  preferably  from  the 
military  class. 

The  synod  in  the  early  period  of  ito  existence  had 
ten  members,  besides  the  president,  and  maintained 
ito  ecclesiastical  character.  After  the  death  of  Peter 
the.C^«at,  however,  that  ecclesiastical  character  was 
lost  by  degrees,  and  the  synod  became  a  vast  political 
bureaucracy.  The  bishops  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
procurators-general,  who  at  times,  as  in  the  case  of 
nince  Sharkhovski,  regarded  the  synod  as  a  political 
institution,  and  sometimes  maltreated  the  prelates 
who  formed  that  body.  There  were  procurators- 
general  who  made  public  profession  of  atheism,  as 
Tchebysheff  (1768-74),  or  of  rationalism,  as  Pnnce 
A.  Go!  lycin  (1803).  The  Russian  Church  suffered 
humiliation  under  the  lay  rule  of  the  s}mod  (see  the 
important  work  of  Blagovidoff,  an  ex-professor  of  the 
EcderiaBtical  Academy  of  Kaian,  on  "The  I^ocurar 


tois  of  the  Holy  Synod").  In  1881  there  was  called  to 
the  government  of  the  synod  Konstantin  Pobieddn- 
ostseff,  a  man  of  great  culture  but  of  reactionary 
ideas,  who  wished  to  unite  all  th^  religions  professed 
in  Russia  in  the  Orthodox  Chmvh.  The  epoch  of 
PobiedonostseS  was  one  of  complete  thralaom  for 
the  Russian  Church.  His  dictatorship  however  came 
to  an  end  in  1005,  when  the  edict  of  toleration  was 
promulgated.  The  Liberal  Russian  clergy  attacked 
the  ^od  and  the  anti-canonical  constitution  of  the 
Russian  Church  in  the  Press,  and  demanded  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  patriarcnate.  The  Government 
proposed  the  convocation  of  a  great  national  synod, 
to  return  ito  liberties  to  the  Church  of  Russia  and  to 
give  it  a  new  constitution,  but  this  purpose  was  frus- 
trated by  the  friction  between  the  "white"  (secular) 
and  the  "black"  (regular)  clergy,  by  the  triumph  of 
the  revolutionary  puties,  ana  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution.  The  synod  continued  to  exercise 
ito  deleterious  authority  under  various  procurators: 
Prince  Obolenski,  Izvolski,  Lukiano£f  (a  mental 
specialist),  and  finally,  in  1911,  Carolus  Vladimiro- 
vitch  Sabler.  a  former  associate  of  Pobiedonoataeff, 
but  a  man  of  broader  and  more  hberal  ideas. 

Other  changes  were  made  in  the  eparchies.  When 
the  synod  was  established,  there  were  18  eparchies  and 
2  vicariates  in  Russia;  in  1764,  the  number  of  the  for- 
mer had  increased  to  29,  and  to  36  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  which  latter  numb«'  was  in- 
creased under  Nicholas  I,  and  became  65  in  our  day. 
The  eparchies  are  ruled  by  metropolitans  (St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  and  Kieff),  archbishops,  and  bishops. 
According  to  the  most  recent  statistics,  there  were  133 
Russian  bishops,  including  the  bishop-vicars  of  the 
eparchies,  and  the  bishops  without  a  charge.  In  re- 
pud  to  the  moral  character  of  the  Rusnan  episcopate, 
and  concerning  the  various  institutions  of  the  Russian 
dioceses,  see  the  present  writer's  work  "La  Chiesa 


quired,  among  the  Russians^  the  moral  prestige  that 
uie  Catholic  clergy  has  acquired  in  Catholic  countries. 
According  to  the  latest  statistics,  there  are  in  the 
"white"  clergy  45,000 priests,  2400 archpriesto,  15,000 
deacons,  ana  44,()00  singers,  while  there  are  60,000 
churches  and  chapels  in  the  country.  This  clergy 
exercises  ito  ministry  over  more  than  90  millions  (d 
Orthodox  faithful;  but  it  is  rendered  incapable  of 
accomplishing  ito  mission  by  poverty,  want  of  educa- 
tion, the  lack  of  sound  vocations,  the  oppression  ot 
the  Government^  contempt  and  soml  isolation,  family 
cares,  and  not  infrequently  by  drink.  Only  in  the 
cities  are  there  to  be  founa  pnesto  of  culture  and  in 
comfortoble  circumstances;  those  who  work  in  the 
rural  parishes  are  deserving  of  pitv  and  compassion. 

In  the  ei^teenth  century,  the  "black"  clergy  suf- 
fered vicissitudes  that  greatly  reduced  the  number 
of  monasteries  and  monks.  Peter  the  Great  espe- 
pecially  and  Anna  Ivanovna  treated  the  monks  with 
the  greatest  severity.  Nevertheless  the  "black" 
clersy  preserved  the  moral  and  economic  superiority 
in  Russia;  bishops,  rectors,  and  inspectors  «  acade- 
mies and  seminaries  are  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the 
"black"  clergy,  and  the  monasteries  still  possess  im- 
mense riches.  According  to  the  most  recent  statistics 
there  are  298  monasteries  that  are  recognised  and  sub- 
sidized by  the  Government,  while  there  are  154  not 
subsidized  (tastainij).  There  were  9317  monks  and 
8266  novices.  There  were  400  religious  houses  of 
women,  inhabited  by  12,652  nuns  and  40,275  novices. 
Many  of  these  religious  houses  are  of  the  Russian 
Sisters  of  Chaii^,  who  maintain  184  hospitals,  and 
148  asylums.  The  life  of  the  regular  clergy,  except 
in  a  few  monasteries  of  strict  obsrarance,  is  vei^  hue. 

The  Orthodox  clergy  receives  ito  education  in  the 
ecdesiaBtical  schools,  preparatory  for  fhe  aeminariee 
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(dvkhomuj'a  vtekilishaha)  of  which  there  are  185,  with 
1302  instructors,  and  which  are  maintained  at  an  ex- 
pense to  the  state  of  6,153,353  roubles  yearly;  in  the 
ecclesiastical  seminaries,  of  which  there  are  57,  with 
866  instructors  and  20,500  students;  and  also  in  the 
ecclesiastical  academies  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
KiefT,  and  Kazan,  in  which  there  are  120  mstructors 
and  862  students;  these  academies  possess  ver^  valu- 
able libraries,  and  have  professors  of  great  scientific 
merit.  The  seminaries  both  morally  or  intellectually 
are  in  a  wretched  condition;  from  these  seminaries 
the  moral  and  intellectual  shortcomings  of  the  Rus- 
sian clergy  are  derived,  their  students,  aa  a  rule,  enter- 
ing the  priesthood  without  the  least  vocation.  In 
1906-08  these  institutions  became  hotbeds  of  revolu- 
tionists, and  eVen  of  anarchists.  The  ecclesiastical 
sciences  are  cultivated  in  the  academies,  which  pub- 
lish periodicals  of  great  merit,  as  the  "Khristianskoe 
Tchtenie"  (Christian  Reading)  at  St.  Petmburg; 
the  "Bogoelovski  Viestnik"  (Tlieological  Messenger) 
at  Sei^evsk  Posad;  the  "Trudy"  (Works)  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Academy  of  KieS,  and  the  "Fravos- 
lavnyi  Sobesiednik"  at  Kazan.  Other  important 
periodicals  are  the  "Strannik"  (St.  Petersburg  Travel- 
ler), the  "Tcherkovnij  Viestnik"  (Ecclesiastical  Mes- 
senger), the  "Ceikovnija  Viedomosti"  (Ekiclesiastical 
News),  the  organ  of  the  synod  at  St.  Petersbui^; 
"Dushepoleznoe  Tohtenie"  (Edifying  Reading),  at 
Moscow,  and  the  "Khristianin"  (The  Christian),  at 
SergievsK  Posad.  Among  the  most  famous  professors 
of  the  ecclesiastical  academies  of  the  present  day, 
mention  should  be  nuwle  of  the  great  exegete  Nikolai 
Glubokovski,  the  canonists  Zaoserski  and  Berdnikoff, 
the  historian  Znamenski,  etc.  The  most  famous  m 
them  all,  at  present,  is  the  archpriest  Malinovdd.  A 
oomprehensive  study  on  the  RusEoan  seminaries  and 
academies  may  be  found  in  the  work  "La  Chiesa 
Tussa",  pp.  641-679. 

The  educating  influence  of  the  Russian  clergy  upon 
the  people  is  very  slight.  On  the  other  hand  th^ 
bureaucracy  would  suppress  any  effort  of  the  el^gy 
to  give  to  the  people  a  higher  sense  of  its  rights.  iSe 
clergy  maintams  a  great  many  elementary  schools, 
the  number  of  which  was  much  increased  in  the  time 
of  Pobiedonostseff .  These  establishments  are  divided 
into  schools  of  two  classes,  and  schools  of  one  class: 
of  the  former  there  are  672,  with  77,000  students  of 
both  sexes;  while  there  are  25,425  one-class  schoob, 
with  1,400,000  students  of  both  sexes;  and  in  addition 
13,650  schools  in  which  reading  is  taught,  with  436,000 
pupils.  There  are  426  secondary  schools,  with  22,300 
students,  the  yearly  maintenance  of  which  costs  a  sum 
of  17,000,000  roubles. 

The  apcMrtolic  work  of  the  Russian  clergy  has  small 
result.  The  internal  missions  are  agamst  the  Radcol- 
niki,  the  mystic  and  the  rationalist  sects,  the  Moham- 
medans, the  CathoUcs,  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Jews. 
The  missionaries  direct  their  efforts  towards  the  con- 
version of  dissidents  to  Orthodoxy  rather  by  the 
assistance  of  the  pohce  and  by  human  means  tum  by 
a  Bupematmral  spirit  and  by  convincing  arguments. 
All  cfflorts,  not  excluding  deportation  to  Siberia,  have 
failed  to  secure  the  conversion  of  the  Raskolniki,  who 
since  1905  have  enjo^red  a  certain  liberty,  and  at  the 
present  time  maintain  a  great  propaganda.  Their 
number  is  estimated  at  15,000,000.  Among  Catholics 
and  Lutherans  the  Russian  missions  are  without  effect ; 
in  fact  since  1905  many  of  the  Orthodox  have  em- 
braced Catholicism  or  Lutheranism.  For  three  cen- 
turies Russian  missionaries  have  worked  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Mohamm«ian  Tatars;  but  the  trivial 
nature  of  the  propaganda  amoM  that  people  was 
shown  in  1905,  when  500,000  Christian  Tatars  re- 
turned to  the  faith  of  Islam. 

The  foreign  missions  of  Russia  are  in  North  and 
South  America,  Japan,  Corea,  and  Persia.  In  North 
America  the  efforts  of  the  Orthodox  missionaries  are 


directed  to  the  conversion  of  the  Uniate  Ruthenians 
who  emigrate  to  that  continent.  In  otlier  countries 
their  efforts  are  almost  without  result,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Japan,  where  Ivan  Kasatkin,  who  is  now  an 
archbishop,  and  who  went  to  those  islands  in  1860, 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  Japanese  branch  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  which  numbers  about  30,0()0  ad- 
herents and  about  40  native  priests  (cf.  "La  CSiiesa 
russa",  pp.  397-639). 

The  Church  of  Russia  is  the  support  and  strength 
of  Orthodoxy,  which,  counting  Russians,  Greelos,  and 
Rumanians,  has  more  than  110  miUions  of  adherents. 
The  conversion  of  Russia  to  Catholicism,  therefore, 
would  end  the  Eastern  Schism.  But  the  hour  of  a 
reconciliation  between  the  East  and  the  West  is  yet 
far  distant,  however  much  desired  bv  Catholics  and 
also  by  Russians,  such  as  Vladimir  Soloveff.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  among  the  cultured  classes  of  Russia 
there  are  to  be  found  persons  who  desire  this  union, 
and  who  readily  recognize  the  defects  of  their  national 
Church;  but  there  is  no  movement  towards  union  with 
Catholicism.  As  a  rule,  the  cultured  classes  of  Rus- 
sia are  contaminated  with  the  poison  of  infiddity; 
while  the  lower  classes  are  slaves  of  superstition  or 
ignorance,  and  most  attached  to  the  formalities  <^ 
their  rite.  They  are  the  easy  prey  of  the  rationalist 
or  mystic  Russian  sects.  Possibly  Russia  would  have 
been  Catholic  if,  after  the  Union  of  Brest,  politics  and 
human  passions  had  not  rendered  the  condition  of 
the  Uniates  moat  unhappy,  and  placed  obstacles  in 
the  wa^  of  the  development  of  the  Ruthenian  clergy. 
But  it  is  useless  to  lament  the  past;  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  that  the  latoit  religioiis  forces  of 
Russia  may  some  day  find  their  full  aevel<^ment  in 
union  with  Catholicism  under  a  single  shepherd. 

Ths  Rauaiow  or  Rtnau:  Cathalieitm;  Orthodox  Ckwck;  Pnt- 
mUnUum! — Eucaoiua,  iltiltnim  Dmuidum,  emtinnu  tritm  ae 
neeurionn  ardiiepikeopcrum  Riatruium  in  Zjimmia  (Wittenberg, 
1564) ;  Poasaninn,  Ldtm  aUa  Duchttta  di  lianlon  Mpra  le  eew 
MrKamM  aUa  nUgone  ealtotiea,  U  quoK  dttidmta  infnden  di 
Iittonta,  di  Suetia,  it  di  Tratuilwania  (Mutua.  1880) ;  Idsh,  lA- 
wonia  eommenlariua  (Risa,  1862);  Bellbttub,  Viiiiationia  aflo»> 
toUea  taneta  BeeUiim  Vinutouu  el  Liimia,  eoniHIuKonm  (Vihia, 
1611);  Okouki,  Rtutia  fierida  rotit  H  UUit  (Lembeii,  1646); 
Iduc,  Chiowiennum  et  CMrnidtowiennum  tpiteoporum  «rdo  H  fM»* 
•MTM  (Lemberg,  1646;  Ciaoow,  18S3);  KojALOWici,JrwMlIaii«a 
nrum  ad  tiatum  tctUttatliaim  nt  inafiM  Liihuania  dueatu  ptr- 
Knenttum  (VUoa,  1660);  Bcabin,  Dimertatio  hittoriea  d»  Sanelo 
Hemieo,  Femurum  ApoiUta  (Abo,  1737):  OiujOwbki,  Do/inwa  6ii- 
kapttn  if  dyiettyi  kiomlaej  (Lemfaeis,  1748) ;  FBinnm,  Da  tfi*- 
copofu  honmri  eimu  ttdtt  Mim  fuit  Ainte,  mine  Mre  Zj/Umunm 
in  Vknina  tbimtpnmiilnu  6re«u  commtnlatio  (Wanaw,  1763) ; 
CiABMnrssi,  De  seevafite  fpitamtu  nee  nm  de  epieeopie  S»m- 
gaUia  e*u  Seumraeneibue  (Mitau.  1790) :  MACiuowaxi,  Aeai  ku- 
toriffiM  tur  TBifliee  <Mtienne  mmitite  dee  (buz  rilee  ehee  lee  Slme* 
Q.eipiis,  1840);  Tswnm.  Du  neueeten  ZueUnd*  der  tortehiriUn 
Kireheoeider  ritue  in  Pelen  and  KiMttand  (Anpburg,  1841); 
Seamttb,  Zbiar  viadomoeei  o  koteieU  i  rdigii  JutoiwUn'  w  eeeant- 
WM  rottuiekiem  (CoUectiOD  of  Data  on  the  Catholic  Churoh  and 
the  CathoHo  Selicion  in  the  RuMian  Empire)  (Poeen,  1843); 
TouTOi,  Le  eatlulteiem  romain  en  Runie  (2  ▼ola.,  Paris,  1863-64) ;  ■ 
Laioaua,  L'Sgliee  eo^KoiM  et  le  goutemement  niete  (Paris.  IflOS) ; 
RBrnnami,  Leiden  vnd  Yerfeiltimgen  der  halholieentn  kirelie  m 
Jiiiutand  und  Pohn  (Ratisbon,  1844):  Kbasimski,  Hietoire  re- 
Ueeue*  de*  penvUe  eUnte  (Paris,  1883) ;  LnoaDB,  Le  eMimt  mm- 
eomle  et  la  Polagne  eatholitue  (Paris,  1869) ;  IDm,  L'BMee  ealho- 
Ugue  en  Pologne  eoue  le  goiamement  ruete  (Paris,  I860);  lom, 
L  Bailee  aUlulique  et  le  oomememeiitnLeee  (Paris,  1003) ;  UAOASni, 
Tendaneee  eoAolituee  dane  la  eoeUU  Tutee  (Paris,  1860):  Slt 


Kowan,  Wiaimoeti  ntekt&re  do  deia'Ste  totnoia  kalelieHepo  w 
foUko-neeyiekikh  prmrineuakh  od  roAioru  PoUH  as  do  na/noio- 
itaeh  ceaefw  (Jaslo,  1861);  Tolstoi,  Le  catiulieltme  romain  en 
Rueeie  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1863-64) ;  PiBRUNO,  Rome  et  Demetriue 
d'aprie  dee  doeumenU  nouvmux  (Paris,  1878);  Inni,  AntonH-Poe- 
eenni  mieeio  moaeovitiea  ex  annuie  UUerie  5.  J.  exeerpia  et  odno- 
taHonibue  ilbutrata  (Paris,  1882);  Idem,  Rome  el  Uoeoou  (1883); 
loEii,  Vn  nonce  du  Pape  en  Moeenie  (Paris,  1884);  Idem,  Le 
SaintSiite,  la  Pohtne,  H  ttoeeou  (Paris,  1886);  iDBii,  Papnet 
Ttare  (Pans.  1890);  Idem,  Leiire  de  Dmitri,  dit  U  faux,  i  CU- 
ment  YIII  (Paris,  1898);  Idem,  Lee  rdatione  diplomatiquee  enlrele 
BttintSilee  el  la  Rueeie  (24  vols.,  Paris,  1890-1907);  SEBnoKT, 
Vn  mbi^e  ponHfical  au  XYI  eUde  (Possevin)  (Pans,  1886); 
Vannctelu,  La  Rueeia  e  la  Chieea  caUoliea  (Rome,  189S) ;  Hiu»- 
BBAWD,  Seerieee  eUUning  Utt  Antonio  Poeeennoe  JredeemdUng  md- 
Ian  Fotea  odi  Ruedand  Stockholm,  1897) ;  Mabcovrch,  Seeia  ed 
i  Pavi  (2  vols.,  Zagabria.  1902);  Abbahah,  PMoseanie  oivaaisacm 
IhwcMls  laeinekieoo  na  Ruei  (Lemberg,  1904);  CABTKOrr,  Poed- 
eleo  •  Rim  t  duMa  t  UoekeU  Prnla  MenetHa  (The  Embasay  to 
Rome,  and  the  Aota  of  Psolo  Meneaio  at  Moaoow)  (St.  FMen- 
burg,  1906). 
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Chttuub,  D*  KuMorum  rJigion*  QiSipiig,  1586);  Pbtr, 
Vlnm  Moteotita  iM  thrutiani  (Stoekholm,  1630) ;  Bchwabb,  X>« 
nti4nciu  ntt6<tnii«  tteltnattieit  nMwontonm  (Jens,  166S);  vox 
OpPBonaca,  Ktligio  Motenilarum  (Stiwburg,  1667);  Wahb- 
MUMS,  La  TViQim  aiMwnn*  it  modem*  du  Motemle$  (Colocne, 
1698);  Kbook,  Bxtreitatio  kutorteo-UeoIavwa  dt  <(atu  BeeUna  tl 
rMomi*  nmemtiem  (Leipnc  1722);  Fbmbbum,  DiMMrUttio  hit- 
tortoa  eb  rduioiw  RuOimomm  hodiima  (Odttiacsn,  1745) ;  B*v- 
UBMAKX,  Kuritr  Abritt  der  ruuucAen  Kirehe  (Brfurt,  1788): 
SiUHL,  ZuMbmd  der  gneckiteK-nueUdm  Kirche  in  aiteeter  una 
neuetler  XeU  (Tabin^n,  1823) ;  Ioch,  OeeekichU  der  Orandmw  nod 
iliu6r«ihm0  der  ehnetliehm  Lehre  uiUer  den  Vdlkem  dee  ganaen 
rueeiechen  ReiiAee  (Halle,  1827);  Idkh,  Beytraee  ewr  rrteeiicken 
KinAenBeech.  (Halle,  1827) ;  Idch,  OteekiekU  der  nteeieehen  Kirdie 
nialle,  1830) ;  Mdutctf,  letorija  raeeiielm  eerkei  (Hiatory  of  the 
RuHun  Churoh)  (St.  PetenburK,  18t5);  Gcr.  tr.  (Karbrube, 
1857):  PBiLAakn.  letorija  meekoi  eertri  (Tchenufoff,  1862); 
Ger.  tr.  (Fmnkfort,  1872);  Bomabo,  VBgliee  de  Rueeie  (2  Tola., 
Paris,  1867);  Hcabd,  Tike  Bueeian  Chvreh  (London,  1887); 
Fbamk,  Buenethee  ChrieUntam  (Paderborn.  1889);  VAKinmui, 
Studio  reUfuwo  eofira  la  Bueeia  (2  vols.,  Rome,  1892);  Ruku- 
TITCB,  letorija  rueetoi  cerkti  pod  upratleniem  et.  eynoda  (Hiatoty 
of  the  Ruaaiaa  Churoh  under  the  OoTemment  of  the  Holy  Synoo) 
(St.  PeteraburKl900) ;  Dsiaaopr,  JVaxwIamve  wunaetyri  roe- 
eiiekti  iaipmt  (The  Orthodox  Monasteriea  of  the  Ruaiian  Eni- 
(ttie)  (Moaoow,  1908).  The  meet  complete  hiatory  of  the  Ra»> 
aian  Qiureh  ia  that  of  the  Metropoutan  Macabitjs,  lelorva 
rueekai  eerkwi  (12  vols.,  St.  Peteraburf,  1883-1903).  A  eompkrto 
bibliocraphy  of  the  Orthodox  Rnaaian  Church  ia  to  be  found  in 
PAuaam,  La  Ckieea  rueea  (Florraee,  1906),  and  Idbm,  Theoltgia 
dogmaUea  oitkodoaa,  I  (Florence,  1911). 

DKHLBB,  De  prtan*  uuttu  ehrieHana  rHigionie  iiUer  Bueeoe 
(Halle,  176^ ;  Dieeerlatio  de  engine  ehrietianee  reliiiimie  in  Bueeia 
(Rome,  1826);  Gora,  Stoat  und  Kirdu  in  AUrueeland  (Berlin. 
1908);  BoiCHKABSrr,  Stoglae  i  ietorija  eobora  (The  Council  of  the 
Hundred  Chapten  and  ita  History)  ( Jukhnoff ,  1906) ;  KARBBKrr, 
Kharaber  etnaehenii  Boeeii  ko  pratoelawnomu  xuitatu  e  XVI  i 
XriJ  atsNdvUU  (Nature  of  the  Relatione  of  Ruaia  with  the 
Orthodox  East  in  the  uteenth  and  aerenteenth  centuries) 
(Moscow,  1885) :  BAcmuTEB,  Beytrtge  tur  LebeneteeekiMt  dee 
futriardken  Nikon  (Rica,  1788) :  HeaBBxcr,  letorilekeekoe  ixUiedo- 
MBM  dida  yatriarkKa  Nikma  (Historical  Reaearehea  on  the  C^ase 
of  the  Patnareh  Nikon)  (2  toIs..  St.  Petenburc.  1882-84);  Pai<- 
MBB,  The  Patriarck  and  tke  Tear  (London,  1871),  73,  76;  Ka*- 
TKBBrr,  Palriarkk  Nikon  i  car  Alekeiej  MikkailaiiteklBmpem}, 
1900);  BLAOOTioorT,  Obcr-proturory  Sej.  Synoda  t  XVIlI  i  ■ 
perm  polonnM  XJX  elotjetva  (The  Procurators  (jenerml  of  the 
Holy  Synod  in  the  eichteenth  and  the  first  part  of  the  niaeteenth 
oenturiea)  (Kasan,  19(M);  TrruKorr,  iVanteUsa  imperatrict 
Anny  Joannoeny  w  ego  otnoehenjiakh  k  didam  praaodawnoi  eerkv 
(The  OoTcmment  of  the  Empress  Anna  Joannovna  and  her  lela- 
tiona  with  the  Orthodox  Church)  (Vilna,  1905);  TnEnnat,  Die 
Slaatekireke  Baeelande  im  J,  1839  (Sehaflhauaen,  1844) ;  Golo- 
TiKm,  M4moiree  d'un  pritre  rueee  ou  ia  Bueeie  rdigeuee  (Paiia, 
1840);  LsRX,  De  Dudiobortie  (Dotpat,  18S29):  Iohacb,  AacH- 
BISHOP  or  VoBOmxa.  letorija  o  reaekolakh  >  eerkwi  roeeiiekoi  (His- 
tory of  the  sects  of  the  Russian  Church)  (St.  Petenbuis.  1849); 
Le  raekoL  eeeai  hielori^ue  et  critique  eur  tee  eeelee  reliffieueee  en 
Rueeie  (St.  Petersbnrc  1859) ;  OnLor,  Quelquee  rfftxione  eur  lee 
oeelee  reOgieueee  en  Rueeie  (Paris.  1858,  1882);  PnxMAna,  Die 
Gotteemenecken  und  Skopeen  in  Bueeland  (Vienna.  1883);  Idbh, 
Die  GefaUedidUungen  der  CUuelen  (Vienna.  1885);  vox  Gbbbbl, 
EiiBAca.Biisrisdb<Sdt<ir«r(IIeilbr  nn,  1883) ;  Taaxin,  la  Satnte 
eedaire  (Paris,  1887);  Daltoh,  Der  Stundiemue  in  Bueeland 
(GAteralob.  1M6);  Gnnofa,  Grundetge  eur  GeedudiU  der  rue- 
eiedun  Seklen  (Lopaig.  1898);  InSM,  Die  Sekten  der  ruetiecken 
Kirdte  (Leipaa.  1888):  Bobosdik,  Protoiup  Aetakum  (St.  Peteia- 
burx,  \SaS):Guum.  Die  gAtiwu  keiKge  Sekrift  der  Skopetn  (Lap- 
sic.  1904);  loKM,  Die  rueeieeken  Sekten  (Lennic  1905);  S^t^bac. 
La  eede  rueee  dee  kommue  de  Dieu  (Paris,  1906);  AjmraaOB,  Aa- 
roobrjadlckeeloo  i  eektanleeo  (The  Old  Belierers  and  the  Rosaan 
Seetaiiaaa)  (St.  rtteiJwic.  1906).  The  best  Ustoiieal  works  on 
Uie  Ri—isn  SosM  are  those  of  SMmiorr  (St.  Peterrirarc,  1882): 
ITAXOTBBU  (KasBD,  1905);  and  PLonnxorr  (St.  Petersburg. 
1905). 

BCacBHio,  GeoMdUe  der  eeangdteeh-lutkeriedien  Oemeinen  im 
rueeiedten  Beidi  (2  mis.,  Altoos,  1766);  GaoTS.  Beytrag  tur  Oe- 
edUdUe  der  eoang.-tutkerieeken  Kirdten  in  Bueeland  (1772) ;  Jnu^ 
»VUT,  Die  Ortotdumg  der  eeangdiecMuteriechen  Kirdten  m  Buee- 
land  (St.  Petenburc  1855) :  Fbomiiabb,  Die  eeangdiedu  Kirdie 
im  Bueeland  (BerGn.  1868) ;  Hc.ixics.  Die  eeangeliedUutkerieche 
Kirdte  Ruedandt  (Leipsic.  1877);  Daltox.  Beylrage  tur  Ge- 
edkiekte  der  eeangdiedten  Kirdie  in  Ruedand  (GnOia,  1887, 1889, 
1005);  CTTRABrr,  Prolalanty  i  pnteetantmo  t  Rottii  (Moscow, 
1890) ;  Daltob,  Zur  Gemekiehte  der  ewangeliedien  Kirdu  in  Rue»- 
land  (IjtmBM,  1903);  Eoczas.  Die  eeangdiJirK-iutherieehen  Ge- 
meinden  en  Bueeland  (St.  Petersburg.  lOrKlj:  Gxaxer,  Gfehidile 
der  allatttket  hretMiglm  CiUerttUziaigekaeet  far  nangdieek- 
Mkirierhe  atmrimdtm  m  Ruedand  (St.  Petefaburg,  1909;. 

RvBBiAif  Lakouage  AMD  LmRATUBE. — The  mib- 
ieet  win  be  ttested  under  the  following  htttulK,  viz. 
I.  RcBBiAK  Laxccaoe;  U.  Axcte-tt  Popi;i<ah  Lit- 
kratvbk;  m.  F1R8T  MoxcME.vTN  or  Kiihmiaic 
Lrkbatuhk;  IV.  LrreitATCBE  Vtum  thk  Ki.rvitNTH 

TO  THK  ThUCIMLHTH  CxSTCtUZH;  V,  lylTKMATURE 
raoif  THK  ForKTEEJITB  TO  THE  8IXTKKNTH  ('K.V- 

ttkikb;  VI.  LrmATTRE  or  Lirn-K  and 
Gkbat  Rctbia  n  thk  BEVEx^ieMTR  Cknti;bt; 


VII.  RnSBIAM  LlTEBATUBE  OF  THE   ThIZ  OF  FeTEB 

TEDS  Great;  VIII.  Literatube  of  Russia  in  the 
Eighteenth  Cbntubt;  IX.  Litebatube  of  Rus- 
sia IN  the  Nineteenth  Ontubt;  X.  Contem- 
FOBABT  Russian  Litebatube. 

I.  Russian  Lanouaqe. — Russian  is  a  Slav  lan- 
guage belonging  to  the  Indo-Ehiropean  faoiil^r.  The 
dispersion  M  the  Slav  tribes  in  prehistoric  times 
resulted  in  tiie  formation  of  various  Slav  dialects,  of 
which  Shafarik  counted  twelve,  although  other  writers 
recogniae  only  six  or  seven.  Tl)e  Slav  dialects  are 
divided  into  the  South-Eastem  dialects  and  the 
Western  dialects.  To  the  former,  which  culminate 
in  the  Bulgarian,  'belongB  the  Russian,  or  rather  the 
three  Russian  dialects  m  Great  Russia,  Little  Ruana, 
and  White  Russia.  Russian  has  many  affinities  with 
the  Bulgarian  and  Servian  languages,  because  Russia 
received  her  primitive  lit««ture  from  the  Bulgarians 
and  Servians.  The  absence  of_  documents,  however, 
makes  it  impossible  to  define  with  precision  the  char- 
acter of  the  •primitive  language  01  Russia,  or  rather 
the  relations  between  that  language  and  the  Russian 
of  literature.  According  to  Sreznevsid  and  Lavioff, 
the  similarity  between  the  two  languages  was  almost 
complete,  and  oonristed  in  turns  ofexpression  rath«r 
than  in  grammatical  forms.  Before  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  literary,  ecclesiastical,  and  adminis- 
trative language  was  one.  But  in  the  fourteenth 
century  the  ecclesiastical  language  'bemn  to  differ 
from  the  literary  language  and  wis  difference  grew 
cenmderably  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
Tlie  Paheoslavic  or  ecclesiastical  language,  however, 
varied  little  in  either  case  from  the  language  of  the 
people.  In  time  Rusnan  underwent  local  changes 
of  tenu  that  gave  rise  to  the  dialects  of  Kieff,  Nov- 
rorod,  Vladimir,  and  Moscow.  The  Varcshi,  the 
Greeks,  the  Tatars,  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Poles 
left  traces  of  their  political  domination  on  the  lan- 
guage of  Russia,  and  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great 
many  words  were  added  from  German,  French,  and 
F.ngfiah.  The  question  of  the  primitive  language  of 
Russia  is  conn«;ted  with  the  ethnological  question, 
and  in  the  nineteenth  century  gave  rise  to  lengthv 
and  spirited  polemics  which,  however,  led  to  no  am- 
nite  results.  A  leading  work  for  the  study  of  Uiis 
oontroveiy  is  Buslaeff's  "Historical  Grammar  of  the 
Russian  Language"  (1858).  Political  and  nation- 
alist questions  also  enter  into  the  philological  re- 
searches ooncenung  the  primitive  language  ch  Russia. 
The  Ruthenians,  or  Little  Russians,  clami  that  their 
language  was  the  original  Ruasiaiu  and  therefore 
that  primitive  Russian  literature  should  rather  be 
called  Ruthenian.  On  the  other  hand  Sobolevdci 
and  the  nationalists  of  Great  Russia  declare  that  the 
present  Ruthenian  is  not  the  primitive  language  of 
Kieff.  This  philolo^al  controversy  between  the 
nationalists  of  Little  Russia  and  those  of  Great  Rnasu 
has  not  yet  terminated. 

II.  Ancient  PoPciABLiTEBATtniE. — ^FVom  its  ear- 
liest history  Russia  has  pasKased  a  literature  that 
was  handed  down  by  tnuiitian  bom  generation  to 
generation.  It  was  not  before  the  seventeenth  ceo- 
turv  that  this  literature  took  a  written  form.  The 
collection  of  Ruasiaa  provetbs  was  begun:  in  the 
eighteenth  century  Daniklff  pubiisfaed  the  first 
lecticm  of  Russian  bgUne:  at  the  end  of  the  sajne  cen- 
tury and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth.  Tchuikoff, 
Popoff,  and  Maoiioff  pobli^ied  the  first  collections 
of  popular  sonjBS.  Upon  this  literature,  which  eon- 
vejrg  80  much  information  on  the  reiiipous.  civfl,  and 
social  life  of  primitive  Russia,  great  light  was  thrown 
by  the  studies  of  Kalaidovitch,  SnegirHT,  Sakha- 
roff,  Kirieerald,  Bielinaki,  .\thaiiasieff,  Kortomoroff, 
Maikoff,  BuaUeff,  Bezaonoff,  and  V.4ek>vskj.  The 
popular  Russian  songs  axe  di-viided  into  several  classes. 
There  are  the  myrtic  or  ritual  songs  (ctruuinjfia 
jriemf),  which  were  song  in  the  sacred  games,  and  on 
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other  solemn <x!caBk>iiB;  they  contain  many  memories 
of  the  ancient  pagan  feasts,  celebrating  the  glmies 
of  Dach-Bog  (tne  sun-god),  of  Koliada  (traced  by 
Russian  writers  to  the  lAtin  Cvienda),  and  of  Ovsen. 
Others,  illustrating  the  promiscuity  of  pagan  tradi- 
tion, celebrate  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  (svtatotdinj/ja 
piemi);  others  relate  to  the  spring  feasts  {vesniarUci), 
or  accompany  the  dance  (khorovodnyja).  To  this 
same  class  bielong  the  nuptial  songs  {svadebnjffd), 
the  kupaTakija  (literally,  sonra  of  the  baths),  the 
nuaTnvja,  in  honour  of  the  HusdUee,  a  term  that 
probably  served  to  designate  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted. 

The  byline  are  the  most  beautiful  treasures  of  this 
popular  literatiue,  of  which  they  form  the  heroic 
cycle.  The  term  hyUne  is  derived  from  the  verb 
byl  (it  was),  and  etymologically  signifies  the  recital 
of  that  which  happened  in  times  gone  by.  They  tell 
of  the  deeds  of  the  lM;endary  heroes  of  primitive 
Russia.  History,  legeno,  and  mythology  together  fur- 
nish the  matter  of  these  epic  songs.  In  them  the 
Russian  heroes  are  called  bogaiyr,  a  name  that  some 
believe  to  be  derived  from  Bog  (Gfod),  as  if  they  were 
demigods;  others  believe  that  the  term  is  derived 
from  Tatar  or  Mongolian;  and  yet  others  from  the 
Sanskrit  (Jaihaga,  force,  happiness).  The  heroes  who 
are  immortalised  in  the  hyline  belong  to  the  epoch 
of  Vladimir  the  Great,  or  to  more  ancient  times,  and 
partake  of  a  mythological  character.  These  heroes, 
who  act  together  with  those  of  the  time  of  Vladi- 
mir the  Great,  but  nevertheless  are  endowed  with  a 
mythological  character,  are  Sviatogor,  Mikula  Seli- 
aninovitch,  Volga  Sviatoslavitch,  Sukhman  Odikh- 
mant^vitch,  and  Don  Ivanovitch;  the  historians  of 
Russian  literature  designate  them  by  the  epithet  of 
atarskie  ("ancient  heroes").  The  "'young  heroes" 
'  {mladthie)  belong  historically  to  the  M>och  of  Vladimir ; 
their  names  are  Mia  Muromec,  Dobrynja  Nikititch, 
Alesha  Popovitcb,  Solovei  Budimirovitch,  etc.  Kiefr 
is,  so  to  speak,  their  gecwraphical  centre,  and  Vlad- 
imir their  star.  In  the  Russian  chronicles  they  are 
mentioned  between  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. Elia  of  Murom  lived  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
centiux  and  his  remains  rest  in  the  grotto  of  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Petcherskaia  at  KieS.  They  combat  the  mon- 
sters that  assail  Russia  from  within  or  from  without, 
that  is,  paganism  and  thieves  among  the  first,  and 
the  Petchened,  the  Polovcy,  and  the  CSiozari  amons 
the  second,  llie  historical,  philological,  and  poetical 
importance  of  these  ancient  monuments  of  literature 
is  very  great.  Other  byline  of  later  date,  more  com- 
monly called  historical  songs,  refer  to  the  Tatar  in- 
vasions, to  the  period  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  also 
to  that  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  songs  and  legends 
of  Little  Russia  are  called  dwny  (el^es,  ballads), 
and  celebrate  the  struggles  of  the  Cossacks  and 
Little  Russians  aipunst  the  Turks  or  Tatars  and  the 
Poles^  and  the  union  of  Little  Russia,  with  Great 
Russia.  The  songs  that  refer  to  domestic  lif6  are 
called  bytovyja  viesni.  They  sing  the  popular  feasts 
and  games,  and  the  sad  as  well  as  happy  events  of 
domestic  life,  while  thev  preserve  many  traces  of 
paganism.  The  best  collections  of  them  are  those 
of  Tchulkoff  (St.  Petersburg,  1770-74):  Novikoflf 
(Moscow,  1780-81);  and  Sakharoff  (St.  Peteisburg, 
1838-39). 

To  popular  literature  belong  the  fanciful  novels 
called  siMzki,  which  resemble  somewhat  the  stories 
of  the  Fates.  Their  protagonists  are  strange  beings 
created  b^  the  aj^ent  popular  fancy,  Baba-Iaga, 
serpents  with  six  or  twelve  heads,  stags,  horses,  etc. 
The  forces  of  nature  are  personified.  At  times  the 
mythological  element  predominates  in  them  entirely; 
and  again  it  is  blended  with  Christianity.  The  old- 
est novels  are  chauracterised  by  their  simplicity  and  by 
the  repose  of  their  recital.  Some  of  them,  like  the 
oae  entitled  "The  Judgment  of  Shemjaka",  are  satiiv 


leal  compositions.  Otiiers  are  derived  from  Western 
novds,  especially  the  Italian.  The  proverbs  also  be- 
long to  popular  literature.  They  are  called  postoviey, 
and  are  very  abundant,  the  first  complete  collection 
of  them  having  been  made  by  D.  Kniazhevitch  in 
1822.  They  are  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  wis- 
dom, caustic  spirit,  and  rudimentary  culture  of  the 
Russian  people,  and  reflect  the  various  historical 
ages  of  Russia.  Some  of  them  date  from  pagan  times, 
others  emanate  from  the  people's  knowledge  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  others  originate  in  the  events  that 
produced  the  neatest  impressions  on  the  popular 
imagination.  To  popular  literature  belong  also  ^e 
enigmas  or  riddles  (zagadki),  collected  by  Knudiako^ 
(Moscow,  1861)  and  by  Sadovinikoff  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1876) ;  the  incantations  {zagovory),  the  conjurai- 
tions  (zakliatia),  and  the  lullabies  (p{a<cAt),  which  are 
most  useful  for  the  study  of  Russian  folk-lore  and 
primitive  Russian  life. 

III.  FlBST  MONXTMBNTS  OF  RUSSIAN  LrTEBATUBI. 

— ^The  first  written  literature  of  Russia  is  coincident 
with  the  conversion  of  Russia  to  Christianity.  Bul- 
garia was  the  first  Slav  educator  of  Russia,  and  the 
first  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  liturgies 
were  Bulgarian.  The  most  ancient  monument  of 
Russian  literature,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical Pakeoelavic  lamguage  common  to  the 
primitive  Slav  Christians,  is  tne  Gospel  called  "Ostro- 
mirovo",  written  at  Novgorod  in  1056-57  by  the 
Deacon  Oregor,  by  order  oTOstromir.  first  magistrate 
(potadnik)  m  the  citv.   This  valuable  document  was 

Eublished  by  VostokoS  in  1843.  Ancient  Russian 
terature  is  of  an  eminently  religious  character.  The 
greater  portion  of  its  monuments  are  sermons,  homi- 
nes, letters,  lives  of  saints,  pilgrimages;  even  the 
profane  works,  as  chronicles  and  voyages,  have  a 
religious  tone.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Russians  received  Uieir  Christianity  from 
Byzantium,  their  literature  was  openly  Byzantine 
in  character,  the  early  Russians  either  translatins  the 
Byzantine  works,  or  being  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  those 
works,  and  writing  as  if  they  were  Byzantines.  Primi- 
tive Russian  literature,  however,  was  subject  also  to 
other  influences.  The  Slav  influence  was  due  to  the 
Bulgarians  and  Servians,  who,  until  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, gave  many  cultured  men  to  Russia,  e.  e.,  the 
Metr^Mlitan  C^rian  and  Gregor  Camblak.  Greek 
influence  lasted  a  longer  time,  and  flourished  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Russian  literature  in  the  beginning  consisted  of 
translations  from  the  Greek  and  of  original  works. 
Its  development  was  very  slow,  because  uie  prices  of 
codices  were  very  high.  The  copying  of  books  was 
considered  not  onlv  a  useful  contribution  to  culture, 
but  a  supernatural  work.  The  Princess  of  Polotsk, 
St.  Euphrosyne  (twelfth  century),  copied  books,  a 
work  to  which  monks,  and  even  bisnops,  devoted 
themselves.  Russian  monks  were  wont  to  go  to 
Constantinople,  or  to  Mount  Athos,  and  there  to  be- 
come amanuenses  and  enrich  the  first  Russian  libra- 
ries by  their  work.  The  first  books  that  were  trans- 
lated were  those  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  were  most 
used  by  the  people  (Psalms,  the  Gospels,  Proverb?, 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Wisdom  of  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach).  There  were  also  collections  of 
extracts  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  called  Paremii. 
The  translation  of  all  the  books  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  a  single  codex  was  made  in  1499,  by  order  of 
Gennadius  GonzoS,  Archbishop  of  Novgorod  (1484- 
1504). 

Simultaneouslv  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  were  greatly  in 
vogue,  especiallv  those  of  St.  John  Chtysostom. 
Highly  esteemed  also  were  the  doctrinal  explana- 
tions  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  canons  of  St. 
Basil,  the  homilies  of  St.  Theodore  the  Studite,  the 
discourses  of  St.  Athonasius  against  Arianism,  ^ 
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discourses  of  St.  Gregory  6f  Nasiansus,  the  "Klimax" 
of  St.  John  ClimacuB,  and  the  works  of  St.  Isaac 
the  Syrian,  St.  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  and  St.  John 
Damascene.  Until  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
theological  writings  of  St.  John  Damascene  were  the 
sources  of  Russian  Orthodox  theology.  The  great 
popularity  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers  gave  rise  to  the 
formation  of  collections  of  extracts  from  their  dis- 
courses, and  to  annotated  copies,  with  explanations, 
for  the  study  of  their  writings,  called  sbomiki,  of 
which  there  are  several:  "Zlatoust",  a  collection  of 
moral  sermons  and  homilies  (112),  mostly  from  St. 
John  Chrysostom;  "Margarit".  another  collection 
from  St.  John  Chrysostom,  included  in  the  monologue 
of  the  Metropolitan  Macarius,  and  published  for 
the  first  time  at  Ostrog  in  1506;  "Izmaragd",  a  col- 
lection of  sermons  and  homilies  from  St.  Basil,  St. 
John  Chivsostom,  St.  Ephraem,  St.  Gre^ry  the 
Great,  andf  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria:  "Andnatis",  a 
collection  of  the  homilies  recited  bv  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom at  Antioch;  "Zlataia  ciep"  (golden  chain),  a 
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The  Laubkntikc  Chboniclx 
From  the  Radiiwil  Maniucnpt  (pace  93) 

collection  of  discoiirses  on  the  moral  virtues,  taken 
from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  from  Russian 
writers;  the  "Ptchely"  (bees),  a  collection  of  the 
literary  flowers  of  St.  Maximus  the  Confessor.  The 
famous  "Sbornik"  of  Sviatoslaff  Yaroslaffitch,  Prince 
of  Tchemigoff,  which  was  translated  in  Bulgaria  from 
the  Greek,  for  the  Tsar  Simeon,  in  1073,  also  has  texts 
from  the  Fathers  and  from  profane  writers. 

The  Greek  tynaxaria,  the  Uaripriitd  of  Sinai  and 
Jerusalem,  translated  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  and  the  "Patericon"  of  the  Petcherskaia 
Shrhie  of  Kieff,  which  is  verv  valuable  for  the  study 
of  primitive  Russian  hagiology,  are  of  a  8acro-hi»- 
toncal  duuracter.  The  Greek  synaxaria  took  in 
Russian  the  name  of  Up6\eyot.  Collections  of  dis- 
courses in  honour  of  the  feasts  of  Our  Lord,  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  the  saints  received  the  name 
of  "Tonhestvenniki".  An  historical  compendium  of 
the  Old  Testament,  called  "  Palei " ,  from  raMiA  SuMini, 
dates  from  the  earliest  times  of  Russian  Christianity. 
The  oldest  codices  of  the  "Palei"  are  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  their  origin  is  much  older.  To 
sacred  and  profane  literatiure  belong  the  so-called 
X^viYpa^m,  collections  and  transformations  of  writ- 
ings of  Bysantine  chroniclers,  especially  of  Malala, 
Amartoloe,  Manasses,  and  Zonaras,  as  also  the  Slav 
version  of  the  "Christian  Topography"  of  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes. 

Partly  to  sacro-piofane  and  partly  to  profane 
literature  belong  many  novels  ana  stories  translated 
bom  Bysantine,  Servian,  and  Bulgarian  writings, 


in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  One  of 
the  most  famous  novels,  taken  from  the  literature  of 
Constantinople,  is  the  history  of  Barlaam  and  Joea- 

Ehat.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  in- 
uence  of  Polish  Uterature  helped  to  spread  in  Russia 
two  works  that  were  much  in  vogue  in  the  West,  the 
" Gesta  Romanorum ",  and  the  "Speculum Magnum. " 
The  apocr3i>hal  bookis  of  the  Old  Testament  (story 
■of  Adam  and  Eve:  story  of  the  Tree  of  the  Cross; 
story  of  the  Just  Enoch,  etc.),  and  those  of  the  New 
Testament  (story  of  Aphroditian  on  the  miracles  in 
Persia:  dispute  of  Christ  with  the  Devil;  conversa- 
tion of  Adun  and  Lazarus  in  Limbo,  etc.)  were  also 
widely  disseminated  in  the  literature  of  that  time. 
There  were  also  translated  into  Palosorussian  the 
"Elucidarium  sive  dialogus  de  summa  totius  reli- 
gionis  christianse",  attributed  to  Honorius  of  Autun 
by  Migne:  books  of  magic  and  books  of  astrology 
("Gromnik",  "MolnianS'',  "Koliadnik",  etc).  Vn- 
der  the  influence  of  this  literature,  religious  songs  were 
created  that  became  very  popular  with  the  people 
(Dukhomye  tHkhi) .  These  little  poems  or  songs  treat 
of  the  most  varied  subjects,  and  it  is  very  oiflBcult 
to  divide  them  into  different  classes.  They  are  of  a 
moral  and  religious  character,  referring  to  the  Creation, 
to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
damned,  to  the  birth  or  passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the 
Russian  saints,  etc.  And  beside  these  poetical  pro- 
ductions sprang  up  the  hagjological  legends,  of  wnich 
the  best  known  refer  to  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra,  St. 
Parasceve,  and  St.  Cassian.  The  deep  researches 
of  Arkhangelski  and  Sobolevski  throw  a  great  deal 
of  light  on  the  Russian  versions  of  the  Fathers  and 
of  the  Byzantine  writings. 

IV.  LiTEBATUItB   FBOII   THE   EkEVXNTH  TO  TBS 

Thistbenth  Centcries. — Russian  Uterature,  prop- 
erly so  called,  from  the  period  of  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Russia  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  com- 
prises discourses,  instructions,  and  letters  that  are 
mtended  to  infuse  Christian  sentiments,  and  to  draw 
the  people  from  pa^an  practices;  polemical  works, 
directed  at  first  against  tne  Latins,  and  later  against 
the  first  Russian  heresies;  lives  of  saints,  chronicles, 
and  historical  works,  pilgrimages  and  voyages,  and 
juridical  monuments.  There  is  almost  a  total  ab- 
sence of  poetry.  The  first  centres  of  culture  were 
Kieff  and  Novgorod;  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Mos- 
cow. Among  ttie  writers  who  left  a  name  for  sacrad 
eloquence  in  the  period  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
thirteenth  centuries,  mention  is  made  of  Luke 
Khidiata,  Archbidiop  of  Nov^rod  (1035-59),  whose 
discourse  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  truths  of  the 
Faith;  St.  Hilarion,  Metropolitan  of  Kieff  in  1051, 
whose  discourses  contain  very  valuable  data  for  the 
early  history  of  Russian  Cmristianity;  the  Blessed 
Theodosius  Petcherski,  who  wrote  discourses  for 
the  people  and  the  monks;  Nicephorus,  Metropoli- 
tan of  Kieff  (1104-20),  whose  discourses  and  letters, 
written  in  Greek,  were  translated  later  into  Russian; 
Cyril  of  Turoff  (1171-82),  a  brilliant  writer  who,  on 
account  of  his  natural  and  vigorous  eloquence, 
resembling  that  of  St.  John  Chi^^sostom,  is  called 
the  QiryMstom  of  Russia.  His  discourses,  homilies, 
writings  on  monastic  life,  and  prayers  are  among  the 
most  important  monuments  of  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical literature  of  Russia. 

The  polemics  agunst  the  Latins  found  almoet 
tbeir  only  exponents  among  the  Greeks  who  in  the 
beginning  governed  the  Russian  dioceses.  Leontius, 
metropobtim  (992-1008),  wrote  against  the  Arians; 
Gieorge,  metropoUtan  (1065-73),  wrote  a  "Dispute 
with  a  Latin",  in  which  the  various  pretended  in- 
novations of  the  Roman  Churoh  are  attacked; 
Ivan  II  (1186-89)  is  the  author  of  a  letter  to  Clement 
III,  in  which  the  Latins  are  reproved  only  on  account 
of  the  insertion  of  the  Piliome  in  the  Creed.  The 
letter  on  the  Faith  of  the  Vareghi  (or  Variathtlni 
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vierie),  which  by  some  ia  attributed,  although  with- 
out strong  arguments,  to  St.  Theodosius  Petcherski, 
is  belieyed  by  some  to  be  of  Russian  origin.  Among 
the  first  Russian  hagiologuts  mention  should  be  made 
of  Jacob,  a  monk  of  the  Petcherskaia  hermitage,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Sts.  Boris  and 
Glieba,  and  the  pan^yric  of  St.  Vladimir;  of  Nestor, 
the  most  famous  of  the  ancient  Russian  writers,  a 
monk  of  the  hermitage  of  Kieff,  who  died  in  1114. ' 
He  is  tiie  author  of  the  lives  of  Boris  and  Glieba,  of 
fhe  Blessed  Theodosius,  and  of  a  chronicle  ("Li&- 
topis")  The  original  of  the  chronicle  of  Nestor  has 
not  come  down  to  us;  the  most  ancient  copy  of  it  is 
that  of  the  monk  Lawrence,  made  in  1377  for  Deme- 
trius Constantinovitch,  Prince  of  Suzdal.  Nestor  was 
not  the  first  Russian  chronicler.  Other  chroniclers, 
whose  names  and  works  have  not  been  handed  down 
to  our  times,  wrote  before  him  at  Novgorod.  The 
national  and  literary  importance  of  the  chronicle  of 
Nestor  is  verv  great. ,  The  Russians  rightly  consider 
it  as  an  epic  history,  warm  with  the  love  of  country. 
It  finishes  with  the  year  1110,  but  was  continued  by 
other  writers,  under  various  names,  as  "Chronicle 
of  Kieff",  "Chronicle  of  Volhynia' ,  "Chronicle  of 
Susdal",  etc.  They  are  of  an  eminently  religious 
charact^,  and  abound  in  texts  from  the  Scriptures 
and  in  ascetic  considerations. 

Another  important  work  in  which  the  Russian  na- 
tional sentiment  predominates  is  the  journey  of  the 
higvmeno  Daniel  (thirteenth  century)  to  the  Holy 
Places:  before  the  Holy  Sepulchre  he  prays  "for 
all  the  land  of  Russia".  Anthony,  Arcnbishop  of 
Novgorod,  visited  Constantinople  four  years  after  the 
taking  of  that  city  by  the  Latins  (1204)^  and  left  a 
short  but  very  important  description  of  its  churches 
and  monasteries. 

To  profane  literature  belong  the  "Testament" 
of  Vlaoimir  Monomachus,  written  in  1099,  in  which 
its  author  gives  a  recital  of  his  enterprises;  and  the 
celebrated  accoimt  of  the  battle  of  Igor  ("Slovo"  or 
"Polku  Igorevie"),  which  was  found  in  1795  in  the 
library  of  Count  Musin  Pushkin.  It  is  the  only 
poetical  work  of  the  Russia  of  the  princes,  and  re- 
lates the  military  expedition  of  Igor  Sviatoslavitch, 
Prince  of  Novgorod-Sieverski,  against  the  Polovcy 
(1185).  It  is  characterized  by  the  grandeur  of  its 
poetical  sentiment,  the  beauty  of  its  descriptions, 
and  love  of  country.  In  the  twelfth  centuiy  was 
written  the  discourse  of  Daniel  Zatotchnik  (CapHmta), 
who,  imprisoned  in  the  Government  of  Olonetz, 
writes  to  a  prince  to  ask  for  his  liberty,  making  a' 
great  display  of  his  learning.  Among  the  Juridical 
monuments  of  that  age  we  may  cite  the  "Russkaia 
ftavda"  (Russian  code)  of  Prmce  Yaroslaff  I,  and 
the  Greek  Nomocanon^  translated  in  the  earliest 
times  of  Russian  Christianity,  and  qualified  with  the 
epithet  of  Kormtchaia  kniga,  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  Tij4dXw».  To  the  noirweanon  were  added  the 
"Ecclesiastical  Regulations"  ("Cerkovnye  ustavy") 
of  Vladimir  and  YarosIafF,  which  however  are  not 
of  those  princes,  at  least  in  the  form  in  which  they 
bpve  been  transmitted  to  us  in  codices  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  monasteries  were  centres  of  the 
Uterary  culture  of  Russia  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries^  and  the  Greco-Russian  clergy  laboured 
for  the  diffusion  of  it.  From  the  Greek  clergy  came 
the  polemical  works,  and  the  hatred  of  the  Latins 
that  Decame  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  Russian  people. 
The  first  Greek  polemics  who  lived  in  Russia  spread 
the  most  absurd  calumnies  against  the  Latins,  and 
anathematized  as  heretical  the  most  simple  liturgi- 
cal customs:  the  Metropolitan  George  enumerated 
twenty-seven  points  of  divergence  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins.  The  thirteenth  century  is  very  poor 
from  the  standpoint  of  literature.  The  Tatar  in-, 
vasions  stopped  the  progress  of  culture,  and  prevented 
intellectual  work.   Among  the  literary  monuments 


of  that  century  are  cited  a  letter  of  Simon,  Bishop  of 
Vladimir  (1216-26),  to  Polycarp,  a  monk  of  the 
Petcherskaia  hermitage;  the  life  of  Abraham  of 
Smolensk,  a  most  important  historic^  document; 
the  sermons  of  Serapion,  Bishop  of  Vladimir  (1274- 
75),  and  a  synodal  and  canomcal  decision  of  Cyril 
II,  Metropohtan  of  Kieff  (1243-80),  which  is  inserted 
in  the  Kormtehaia  kniga. 

V.  LrrSRATDBE  FROM  THE  FoUSTBENTH  TO  TBS 

SncTEENTH  Centuries. — In  tiie  period  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  Uterary  culture,  - 
paralyzed  by  Tatar  oppression  in  the  region  of  Kieff. 
continued  U>  flourish  at  Novgorod  and  Pskof,  ana 
from  there  was  carried  to  other  centres,  viz.,  Vladi- 
mir, Rostoff,  Murom,  Yaroslaff,  Tver,  Ryazan,  and 
finally  Moscow,  which  received  the  name  of  the 
Third  Rome.  In  the  fourteenth  century  sacred  ser- 
mons were  written  by  various  authors,  among  whom 
were  Peter,  Metropohtan  of  Moscow:  Alexei,  another 
metropolitan  of  Moscow  (1293-1377)  who,  in  a  codex 
of  the  Gospel  which  he  transcribed,  corrected  the 
ancient  Slav  version  in  many  points,  by  the  Greek 
original;  Matvei,  Bishop  of  Sarai;  the  metropolitan 
Cyprian  (1376-1406),  a  Servian  by  birth,  who  also 
left  various  letters  and  translated  the  Psalter,  the 
Missal  (Sliuhdmik),  the  Nomocanon,  etc. ;  the  Blessed 
Cyril,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Bielozero,  the 
author  of  several  letters  to  the  sons  of  Prince  Deme- 
trius Donskoi;  Basil,  Archbishop  of  Novgorod  (1331- 
1352),  who  wrote  a  letter  to  Feodor,  Bishop  of  Tver, 
to  convince  him  of  the  existence  of  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise. Brief  descriptions  of  Constantinople  and  its 
churches  in  the  fourteenth  century  were  left  by 
Stephen,  a  monk  of  Novgorod,  by  Ignatius,  a  deacon 
of  Smolensk,  and  by  Alexandur  D'jak  .  ("judge", 
"miwistrate' ).  Among  the  novels  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  "Zadonshina",  written  by 
Sofronio  or  Sofonio  of  Ryazan,  an  epic  story  that 
relateftthemiUtary  acts  of  Prince  Demetrius  Donskoi, 
who  vanquished  the  Tatars  at  Kulikovo  (1380). 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  be^iiiming  of  heresies 
in  Russian  Christianity,  which  originated  in  the  deca- 
dence of  monastic  asceticisn^  as^  well  as  in  the  gross 
ignorance  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  opened  up  new 
&lds  to  Russian  religious  polemics.  Fhotius.  Metro- 
politan of  Moscow  (1410-31)  and  Gregor  Camblak. 
Metropolitan  of  Kieff  (1416)  composed  letters  and 
moral  sermons;  Gennadius,  Archbishop  of  Novgo- 
rod (1485-1504),  wrote  against  the  sect  of  the  Ju- 
daizers,  which  originated  in  that  city  about  1471; 
the  higvmeno  Josef  Sanin  of  Polotsk  assailed  the  same 
sect  in  his  tedious  work  "Prosvietitd"  ("the  illu- 
minator"). Nil  ^rski  (1433-1508),  founder  of  a 
hermitage  on  the  banks  of  the  Sora  River,  is  the  au- 
thor of  writings  that  were  directed  towards  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  ideals  and  the  life  of  _  Russian 
monasticism.  Among  the  travellers  of  this  period 
Zosimus,  hiero-deacon  of  the  hermitage  of  St.  Sergius, 
and  a  merchant,  Basil,  left  accounts  of  their  pil- 
grimages to  the  Holy  Land.  Simeon,  hiero-monk  of 
Suzdal,  accompanied  Isidore,  Metropolitan  of  Mos- 
cow, to  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  left  an  interest- 
ing recital  of  his  voyage  to  Italy,  and  a  short  but  im- 
portant account  of  the  council,  which  is  one  of  the 
monuments  of  the  Russian  polemics  against  the  Latins. 
AnUiony  Nikitin,  a  merchant  of  Tver,  went  to  India 
through  Persia  in  1466,  returned  to  his  country  in 
1472,  and  in  the  account  of  his  travels  gave  important 
information  on  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  people  of 
India.  In  historical  Uterature,  besides  the  valuable 
sketch  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  there  should  be 
mentioned  the  account  of  the  fotmdation  and  the 
tfdcing  of  Constantinople,  which  was  very  popular 
among  the  Russians. 

The  sixteenth  century,  as  Porfir6ff  rightly  states, 
was  one  of  criticism  and  restoration.  Its  literature, 
always  eminently  religious,  proposed  to  revive  the 
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ancient  customs,  and  the  ancient  traditions,  and  to 
restore  reUgion  and  the  family.  The  most  famous 
and  most  learned  champion  of  these  reforms  was 
Maximus  the  Greek,  bom  at  Arta,  in  Albania,  and 
educated  in  Italy.  He  entered  monastic  life  on 
Mount  Athoe,  and  in  1518  repaired  to  Russia,  where 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  religious  life  of  the  coim- 
try,  and  in  the  correction  of  the  liturgical  books; 
he  suffered  a  painful  imprisonment  in  various  monas- 
teries, from  1525  to  1553,  and  died  at  the  hermitage 
of  St.  Sergius  in  1556.  A  most  learned  theologian, 
he  wrote  polemical  works  against  the  Gentiles,  the 
Jews,  the  Judaizets,  the  Mohammedans,  and  the 
Latins,  especially  in  opposition  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope  and  to  the  FUioque;  he  oombatted  astrology, 
and  wrote  short  works  and  discourses  on  mora)  sub- 
jects. Amon^  the  Russian  prelates  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Darnel,  elected  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  in 
1522,  acquired  fame.  He  was  the  author  of  sixteen 
discourses  that  prove  him  to  have  read  assiduously, 
and  to  have  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  patristic 
literature.  The  most  important  monument  of  the 
literatiue  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  the  "  Domostroi ", 
attributed  to  Sylvester,  a  priest  who  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Ivan  the  Temble;  Sylvester  was,  how- 
ever, the  compiler  rather  than  the  author  of  the 
work.  It  is  a  book  of  a  moral  character,  in  which  are 
propounded  the  rules  for  living  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Faith  and  Christian  piety,  the  duties 
of  man  as  a  member  of  the  family,  and  the  way  to 
govern  the  home  well  and  to  care  for  domestic  econ- 
omy. The  "Domostroi",  therefore,  is  a  compendium 
of  the  duties  of  a  Christian  man,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  true  picture  c^  the  social  and  domestic  organiza- 
tion of  Russia  in  the  sixteenth  century.  /Stother 
great  work,  which  had  remained  unpublished  until 
now,  but  which  the  Archaeographical  Commission  of 
St.  Petersburg  is  now  brmging  to  light,  is  the 
"Tchefy  Minei"  of  the  Metropolitan  Macarius  of 
Moscow  (1542-64).  From  the  oeginnings  of  its  lit- 
erature, Russia  possessed  lives  of  saints,  the  num- 
ber of  which  increased  from  century  to  century. 
The  Metropolitan  Macarius  collected  into  a  vast 
work  the  lives  of  all  the  saints  of  the  Greco-Russian 
Church,  adding  panegyrics  and  discourses  in  their 
honour,  and  also  wholebooks  of  Scripture,  with  com- 
mentaries, writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  synaxaria, 
BO  that  his  menologies  are  almost  a  complete  reper- 
toire of  the  ancient  literature  of  Russia,  rather  than  a 
simple  hagiolo^cal  collection.  To  the  same  century 
belong  the  hagiological  legends,  which  are  lives  of  the 
saints,  or  episodes  in  themj  embellished  by  popular 
fancy,  examples  of  which  are  the  legends  of  the 
Tsarevitch  Peter  (thirteenth  century),  of  St.  Mer- 
curius,  of  Martha  and  Mary,  of  Pnnce  Peter  of 
Murom,  and  of  his  consort^  Feoronia. 

Prince  Andrew  Kurbski,  a  warm  defender  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  translated  the  dialectics  and  the 
nirWt  yriinwt  of  St.  John  Damascene,  and  wrote  a 
'  brief  history  of  the  Council  of  Florence  and  a  hi8U>ry 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  with  whom  he  was  in  corre- 
spondence ;  these  letters  are  preserved  to  our  day.  An 
important  work  of  religious  polemics  was  written  by 
the  monk  Zinovii  of  Otna,  who  refuted  the  heretical 
and  Judaistic  doctrines  of  Kosoi.  The  title  of  the  work 
is  "Istiny  pokazanie"  (demonstration  of  the  trutii), 
and  it  consists  of  fiftv-six.  chapters.  Of  the  sixteenth 
century  there  are  auo  two  small  works,  written  in 
refutation  of  Protestantism,  which  at  that  time  was 
beginning  to  spread  in  Russia.  Among  the  Russian 
pilgrims  who  visited  the  Holy  Places  and  who  wrote 
an  account  of  their  travels  the  most  distinguished  are 
Trifon  KorobeinikoS  and  George  Grekon^  who  went 
to  Jerusalem  in  1588. 

VI.  LiTERATniiii  OF  LrrruB  Russia  and  Gbeat 
Russia  m  thk  Seventeenth  Centubt. — ^The  seven- 
teenth century  witnessed  the  Renaissance  of  Little 


Russia,  which  became  the  instructor  of  Great  Russia. 
Under  Catholic  and  Polish  influence  Little  Russia 
drew  near  to  the  West,  assimilated  Western  science, 
and  modelled  its  schools  upon  those  of  the  Latins. 
The  "Union"  of  Brest  in  1596  gave  an  efficient  im- 
pulse to  Orthodox  culture.  Confraternities  were  es- 
tablished to  open  schools  and  printing-offices  for 
the  publication  and  dissemination  of  polemical  works; 
among  them  those  of  Lemberg,  Vilna,  and  Kieff  were 
famous.  Scholastic  theology  and  philosophy  en- 
tered into  and  dominated  the  Russian  academiea 
and  seminaries.  Latin  became  the  official  language 
in  the  teaching  of  theology.  Peter  Mogilas,  Metro- 
poUtan  of  Kjirn,  transformed  into  a  superior  school 
of  theology  the  school  established  by  the  Confra- 
ternity of  the  Church  of  the  Apparition  of  the  Lord. 
The  works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  Orthodox  iLeoIogy,  and  in  the  academy 
of  Kieff  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  upheld. 
The  Uterature  of  the  reli^ous  polemics  against  the 
Latins^  to  which  the  Umon  of  Brest  gave  rise,  is 
very  nch.  In  1597  was  published  the  "Ekthesis", 
or  Orthodox  histoiy  of  the  Union  of  Brest:  Kris- 
tofor  Bronski,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Filalete. 
wrote  the  "Apokrisis"  against  Peter  Skarga,  and 
later  the  "Perestroga"  (admonidiment).  Meletius 
Smotricki,  Archbishop  of  Polotsk  (d.  1633),  wrote 
the  "Threnos"  and  other  works  of  religious  polemic, 
and  finally  embraced  Catholicism:  in  1622  Zacharias 
Kopystenski  wrote  the  "Palinodia",  l^e  most  im- 
portant work  in  this  polemical  literature.  The 
writings  of  Meletius  Smomcki  in  defence  of  Catholi- 
cism, which  he  had  on  other  occasions  so  strenuously 
opposed,  were  confuted  by  Andrew  Muzkilovski, 
by  Job  Borecki,  Metropolitan  of  Kieff,  and  by 
Gelasius  Diplic.  Joannikius  Galiatovski,  rector  of 
the  academy  of  Kieff  (d.  1688),  wrote  several  works 
against  the  Catholics,  one  of  them  against  the 
FUioque,  confuted  the  Hebrews  in  his  work  "The 
True  Messias",  and  also  wrote  several  works  in  ref- 
utation of  the  Koran.  Another  polemic  against  the 
Latins  was  Lazarus  Baranovitch,  Archbishop  of 
Tchernigoff  (d.  1694);  in  a  work  that  was  directed 
agt^nst  the  Jesuit  Boyme,  he  opposed  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope  and  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Son. 

The  first  Orthodox  catechisms  appeared  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  written  by  Laurence  Zizanii  and 
by  Peter  Mogilas;  me  latter,  in  the  work  AtAvt  (attrib- 
uted to  him),  defends  the  Orthodox  Church  against 
the'charge  of  Protestantism;  he  is  considered  to  be 
the  author  of  the  famous  Orthodox  Confession  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  approved  by  the  special  Council 
of  Jassy  in  1643.  Among  the  preachers  whom  the 
sacred  orators  of  the  East  sought  to  imitate,  mention 
may  again  be  made  of  Joannikius  Gailiatovskij 
who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  oratory,  entitled 
"Kliutch  razumienia";  Anthony  Radivilovski,  higur 
meno  of  the  hermitage  of  Kieff;  and  Lazarus  Bara- 
novitch. In  1591  there  was  published  at  Lemberg 
the  first  Slavo-Greek  grammar;  Lawrence  Zizanu 
wrote  a  Slav  grammar  m  1596,  and  the  grammar  of 
Meletius  Smotricki  was  published  in  1619.  Zizanii 
added  a  small  Slav  dictionary  to  his  grammar,  but 
the  first  Slavo-Russian  lexicon  was  published  by 
Berynda,  hiero-monk  of  Kieff,  in  1627.  Western 
influence  is  revealed  also  in  the  poetry  of  the  academy 
of  Kieff.  Besides  the  sacred  cantata,  the  "Mysteries'' 
were  introduced  to  t&e  schools  and  colleges;  these 
"Mysteries"  were  sacred  plays,  modelled  upon  those 
of  the  Jesuit  colleges.  Among  the  historical  works 
of  Little  Russia,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
"Synopsis"  of'  the  history  of  Russia  by  Iimocent 
Gizel,  Archimandrite  of  Kieff,  the  "Enegesis"  or 
history  of  the  school  of  Kieff,  and  the"Paterikon" 
of  the  Petcherskaia  hermitage  by  Sylvester  Kossoff, 
Metropolitan  of  Kieff  (d.  1657). 
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From  Ki^  Western  culture  was  carried  to  Moscow, 
to  which  city  masters  and  learned  men  of  Little 
Russia  were  called  to  organize  schools,  compose 
works,  and  print  books;  but  they  did  not  receive 
a  friendly  welcome.  Their  orthodoxy  was  suspected; 
the  more  so  since  several  of  the  most  illustrious  theo- 
logiaoB  of  Kieff  admitted  with  the  Latins  the  dog- 
matic truth  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the 
e£Scacy  of  the  words  of  consecration,  alone  to  effect 
Transubstantiation.  The  suspicion  against  the  purity 
of  their  theological  teachings  became  so  strong  that 
the  Russians  turned  to  the  Greeks  for  masters.  In 
1685  the  Greek  school  was  established  at  Moscow, 
and  in  time  took  the  name  of  Greco -Slav-Latin 
Acadenw.  Its  first  masters  were  ths  Greek  hiero- 
monks  Joannikius  and  S(ft>hroniu8  Likhudes,  who  had 
studied  in  Italy,  and  who  taught  Greek  literature 
at  Moscow  from  1685  to  1694.  They  wrote  many 
polemical  works  against  the  Latins,  against  Prot- 
estants, and  against  the  theologians  of  Little  Russia 
who  leaned  towards  the  Latins,  especially  against 
Sylvester  MedviedeS.  In  ecclesiastical  literature  the 
most  distinguished  authors  were  Epiphanius  Slavi- 
tiecki,  the  first  of  Russian  bibliographers;  Aisenius  Su- 
khanoff,  author  of  "A  Voyage  to  the  Holy  Land" 
("Proskynitarion");  Simon  Polocki  (of  Polotsk), 
author  of  one  of  the  first  systematic  treatises  on  Or- 
thodox theology  ("Vienec  viery"),  and  also  of  ser- 
mons that  are  nighly  prised,  of  sacred  poems,  and  of 
sacred  plays;  St.  Demetrius  of  Roetoff  (1651-1709), 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  bishops  of  the  Russian 
Church,  a  theologian,  historian,  poet,  polemic,  and 
hagiologist.  He  was  the  author  of  two  Orthodox 
catechinns,  of  a  very  strong  work  against  the  Ra»- 
kohiiki  ("Rosysk").  of  a  dia^  of  his  life,  the  "Toheti 
minei"  (menologiee),  a  work  upon  which  he  spent 
twenty  years;  many  sacred  discourses  that  are  ap- 
preciated for  the  simplicity  of  their  style  and  for 
tiieir  depth  of  religious  sentiment,  and,  finaUy,  of 
several  sacred  plays,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
which  is  the  "Birthday". 

Epiphanius  Slavinecki  and  an  unnamed  priest  of 
Orel  were  also  distinguished  as  sacred  orators.  The 
former  rmdered  a  great  service  to  Patristic  literature 
by  translating  into  Russian  a  great  many  of  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  (St.  Justin,  St.  Gregory  of 
Naziancus,  St.  Basil,  and  St.  John  Damascene). 
One  of  his  scholars,  Eutimius,  wrote  a  polemical  work, 
called  "Osten",  against  the  theories  of  Sylvester 
MedviedeS,  who  sided  with  the  Latins  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Epiklesia.  Against  the  Raskolniki,«  be- 
sides St.  Demetrius  of  Rostoif,  there  wrote  Simeon 
o£  Polotsk  in  1666  ("Zhely  pravlenija");  in  1682  the 
Patriarch  of  Moscow,  Jacob  ("Uviet  dukhovnii"): 
likewise,  the  Metropolitan  of  Siberia,  Ignatius,  ana 
George  Krishanltch.  The  latter,  who  was  a  student 
of  the  Gredc  College  of  St.  Athanasius  at  Rome 
(1640),  became  famous  on  account  of  his  theories 
of  the  cause  of  the  schism  between  East  and  West, 
which  he  attributed  to  ^litics  and  the  antagonism 
between  Greeks  and  Latins,  due  to  Panslavist  ideas 
and  political  doctrines.  The  learned  Serous  Bido- 
biron  devoted  four  volumes  to  the  life  and  works  of 
Krizhanitch.  In  the  seventeenth  century  there  be- 
gan to  be  published  the  first  Greco-Latm  lexicons, 
and  also  the  first  scientific  books,  arithmetics  ana 
geographies.  Historical  literature  is  represented  bv 
the  chronicle  of  the  Patriarch  Nicomachus,  which 
is  brought  down  to  1631;  by  the  chronicle  called 
"Voskieaenski",  after  the  monastery  where  it  was 
written,  of  which  the  relation  finishes  with  the  year 
1560;  and  by  several  special  chronicles,  as  the  account 
of  the  siege  of  the  Shnne  of  St.  Serous  by  the  Poles 
in  1610,  by  Abraham  Polycin,  and  l)y  otners  of  the 
diak  Feoclor  Griboiedoff,  of  the  deacon  Timothy 
Eiuneveviteh  Rvovski,  of  Andrew  Lytloff,  a  priest 
(rf  Smolensk,  and  of  Sergius  Kubasoff . 


VII.  Russian  Literatukb  or  the  Time  ow 
Peteb  the  Great. — Under  Peter  the  Great  there 
began  a  new  period  in  E.us8ian  literature.  The 
foundation  of  St.  Petersburg  put  Russia  in  more 
direct  contact  with  the  West.  Peter  the  Great,  by 
violence  and  absolutism,  dragged  Russia  out  of  her 
isolation,  and  directed  her  upon  a  new  way.  A  new 
and  more  simple  alphabet  took  the  place  til  the  old 
Slav  alphabet,  the  new  characters  being  adapted  from 
the  Latin.  The  first  book  that  was  printea  with  the 
new  characters  ia  a  treatise  on  geometry  (17(H). 
In  arithmetical  books,  Arabic  figures  were  substitutoi 
for  the  Slav  letters  that  represented  numerals  (1703). 
Schools  of  navigation,  of  military  science,  and  of 
medicine  were  established.  Peter  the  Great  de- 
termined to  establish  an  academy  of  sciences  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Catherine  I  carried  out  his  project  in 
1726.  Manv  foreign  books  were  translated  into 
Russian,  and  the  most  intelligent  students  were  sent 
to  foreign  cotmtries  to  complete  their  studies.  Rus- 
sian Uterature  lost  its  ecclesiastical  character  and 
assumed  a  lay  form;,  and  in  ecclesiastical  literature 
itself  there  was  effected  a  transformation  towards 
the  modem,  due  to  the  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great. 

The  first  jieriod  of  this  new  literature  be^ns  with 
Peter  the  Great,  and  doses  with  Lomonosoff  and 
Sumarokoff.  In  the  realm  of  sacred  Jiteraturo  there 
became  famous  Stephen  Javorski  (1658-1723),  par 
triarchal  vicar  and  Metropolitan  of  Ryazan,  and 
Theopbanus  Procopovitch,  Archbishop  of  Novgorod 
(1681-1736).  The  former,  in  his  "Kamen  viery" 
(Rock  of  Faith),  wrote  a  most  learned  refutation  of 
Protestantism,  taking  much  from  Bellannine;  the 
second,  who  was  the  author  of  the  "Ecclesiastical 
Regulations"  of  Peter  the  Great,  wrote  a  voluminous 
course  of  Orthodox  theology  in  Latin,  and  acquired 
fame  as  a  man  of  letters  and  orator.  In  profane 
literatura  the  influence  of  the  French  entirely  pre- 
dominated. There  began  the  period  of  the  mew 
Russian  poetry,  the  rules  of  which  wera  propoimded 
by  Tredianovski  (1703-69),  who  translated  into  Rus- 
sian the  "Ars  Poetica"  of  Horace,  and  the  work 
bearing  the  same  title  by  Boileau.  Prince  Antiochus 
Dmitnevitoh  (1706-44),  a  Rumanian  in  the  service 
of  Russia,  inaugurated  the  era  of  classicism  in  Rus- 
sian poetry  with  his  satires,  which  are  often  servile 
imitations  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Boileau.  Michael 
Vasilevitch  Lomonosoff  (1711-65)  deserves  to  be 
called  the  Peter  the  Great  of  Russian  literature  on 
account  of  his  versatility^  of  the  multiplicity  of  his 
works,  and  of  his  great  Lterary  influence:  he  wrote 
a  treatise  on  Russian  poetry  (1739),  on  rhetoric 
(1748),  on  grammar  (1755);  he  composed  an  epic 
poem  on  Peter  the  Great,  two  tragedies  (Tamira  and 
Salim,  and  Damofonte);  he  tran^ted  the  PsiJms 
into  verse  and  wrote  tyric  poems,  among  which  the 
ode  to  the  Empress  Elizabeth  has  remained  fa- 
mous. Alexander  Petrovitch  Sumarokoff  composed 
many  tragedies,  some  of  them  with  Russian  sub- 
jects (Yaropolk  and  Dimisa,  Vyshesli^,  Demetrius, 
Mstisbiv);  lie  founded  the  national  Russian  drama, 
wrote  the  comedies  "Opekun"  (The  Tutor),  and 
"likhoimec"  (The  Concussionist),  composed  satires, 
and  in  1759  established  the  first  Russian  literary 
periodical,  the  "Trudoliubivaia  Ptchela"  (The 
Working  Bee). 

Among  the  prose  writers,  Ivan  Pososhkoff  (1670- 
1725),  in  his  Zavieshanie  otetcheskoe"  (testament 
of  the  Fatherland),  shows  the  necessity  of  well- 
ordned  reforms  in  Russia,  and  in  his  book  on  poverty 
and  wealth  ("Kni{^  o  skudoeti  1  bogatstvie")  he 
develops  in  an  6ripnal  way  his  theories  on  politi- 
cal ana  social  economy.  Basil  Nikititch  Tatisnsheff 
(1685-1750)  gathered  the  chronicles,  the  aynaxaria, 
and  the  historical  documents,  and  subjecting  them  to 
critical  analysis,  wrote  the  "History  of  Russia". 
The  aoadenucian  SchUttser  spent  forty  years  eluddat- 
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ing  the  origin  and  the  hiBiorical  problems  of  the 
pnmitive  national  chronicles  of  Russia.  In  1728 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  began  the  publication  of  the 
"S.  Petersbur^sldia  Viedomosti"^  under  the  direction 
of  the  academician  MOller,  who  m  1755  also  founded 
the  first  scientific-Uterary  periodical,  called  the 
"Ezhemiesatchnyja  sotchinenia". 

VIII.  LrrBRATnRB  of  Russia  in  tbx  Eightkenth 
Centubt. — During  the  rei^  of  Catherine  11  French 
influence  upon  Russian  hterature  became  greater 
instead  of  decreasiiig.  The  writing  of  the  French 
Encyclopedists  and  materialist  philosophy  became 
popular;  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  much  esteemed, 
and  Catherine  II  became  entirely  imbued  with  a 
Voltairean  spirit.  She  did  not  limit  herself  to  favour- 
ing scientific  institutions,  and  to  creating  new  ones, 
but  aspired  to  literary  laurels.  She  wrote  spelling- 
books,  stories  for  children,  letters  on  education, 
oomeoies^  newspaper  articles,  and  several  volumes 
fA  memoirs  in  French,  in  which,  with  a  cynical  sim- 
plicity of  style,  she  relates  some  of  the  ugliest  episodes 
of  her  unchaste  life.  During  her  reign  many  liters 
aiv  publications  were  established.  The  empress  her^ 
self  did  not  disdain  to  contribute  to  the  '  Vsiakaja 
vsiatchina"  (General  Miscellany).  Dionysius  Ivano- 
vitch  Fonvizm  (1744-92)  wrote  comedies  which,  like 
the  "Brigadier",  and  the  "Nedorosl"  (Pupil),  be- 
came popular  in  Russia.  Gabriel  Romanovitch  Der- 
shavin  (1743-1816),  of  Tatar  origin,  assimilated  the 
classical  and  modem  literatures,  and  as  a  Ivric  poet 
sought  to  rise  to  the  height  of  Horace  ana  Pindar. 
His  encomiastic  odea  are  an  aimtheoeis  of  the  reiga 
of  Catherine  II.  In  his  religious  songs,  with  his 
"Ode  to  God"  (1784),  which  the  Russians  regard 
as  the  most  beautiful  monument  of  their  national 
poetry,  he  perhaps  attains  sublimitv  of  inspiration. 
His  moral  and  philosophical  odes  ana  his  Anacreontic 
venes  reveal  m  him  a  treat  poetical  genius.  His 
tragedies  "Posharski",  "Tiemnii"  and  ''Euprassia" 
do  not  join  dramatic  quality  to  their  elegance  of  form. 
MikhaQ  Matveievitcn  Kheraskoff,  of  Wallachian 
origin,  by  his  poems  "Rossiada"  and  "Vladimir", 
which  have  been  forgotten,  deserves  the  title  of 
the  Virgil  or  the  Homer  of  Russia.  Ippolit  Feo- 
dorovitch  Bogdanovitch  (1743-1803),  in  hia  poem 
"Dushenka",  imitated  La  Fontaine's  "Amours  de 
Psyche  et  de  Cupidon".  Basil  Ivanovitch  Maikoff 
(1728-78  ^distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  of  comic 
poetry;  Kniazhnin  (1742-01)  wrote  tragedies  and 
comedies;  "labeda"  (The  Calumny),  a  comedy  by 
K^mist  (1757-1828),  was  also  among  the  plays  that 
be«une  popular. 

The  scientific  movement  was  greatly  promoted  by 
the  Academv  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,  bv  the 
Univeruty  of  Moscow,  and.by  the  Russian  Academy, 
which  was  opened  in  1783.  Among  those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  historical  work  or  in  the 
study  of  the  social  and  poUtical  conditions  of  Russia 
were  Kisherbatoff  (1733-00),  who  wrote  six  volumes 
of  a  "History  of  Russia";  Boltin  (1735-92),  whose 
learned  volumes  of  "Observations  on  the  History 
of  Russia",  edited  by  Leclerc,  were  ^uch  praised 
by  Soloveff;  Radishsheff  (1749-1802),  whose  "Jour- 
IM^  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow",  describingthe 
miseries  of  the  peasants  and  the  abuses  of  the  Rus- 
sian bureaucracy  cost  its  author  an  exile  of  ten  years 
in  Siberia.  The  archpriest  of  Moscow,  Alekseieff, 
wrote  the  first  ecdesiastical  encyclopedia,  while  the 
Bishop  Damascenus  Rudneeff,  who  died  in  1705, 
publiwed  his  "Russian  Library",  which  contains  an 
account  of  Russian  literature,  from  its  origin  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  Tchulkoff  and  Mikhail  Popoff 
collected  the  monuments  of  the  popular  literature 
of  their  country. 

IX.  LiraRATOBB  OF  RUSSIA  IN  THB  NiNVnBBNTH 

Cbntdrt. — ^In  the  nineteenth  century,  Russian 
literature  freed  itself  little  by  little  from  the  yoke  of 


foreign  imitation,  perfected  the  language,  making  it 
a  most  adequate  means  for  the  expression  of  tbe 
huhest  conceptions  of  the  mind  and  the  most  delicate 
affections  of  the  heart,  and  through  a  number  of  men  of 
genius,  won  a  place  of  honour  in  the  history  of  uni- 
versal literature.  The  merit  of  this  transformation, 
of  this  new  direction  of  Russian  thought,  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  Nikolai  Mikhailovitcn  Karamiin 
(1766-1826),  who  acquired  a  great  fame  in  his  coun- 
try through  his  letters  on  travels  that  he  made  in 
Europe,  his  novels,  and  the  part  that  he  took  in  the 
establiuiment  of  the  periodicals  "  Moskovski  Zhumal " 
and  the  "Viestnik  Europy"  (Courier  of  Europe). 
But  his  greatest  claim  to  glory  is  the  "Istorija  go- 
sudarstva  rossiiskago"  (History  of  the  Russian  ]£n- 
pire),  a  masterpiece  of  style,  exposition,  and  elo- 
quence, which  contributed  more  tnan  anything  dae 
to  the  formation  of  Russian  prose.  Historical  crit- 
icism may  find  more  to  say  of  this  work,  but  the 
literary  merit  of  it  will  never  be  eclipsed.  The  work 
foimea  a  literary  school,  to  which  belong  Ivan 
Ivanovitch  Dmitrieff  (1760-1837),  an  exponent  of 
elegance  in  poetry,  author  of  poetical  stories,  satires, 
and  fables;  and  Iimailoff,  who  became  famous 
through  his  "Journey  in  Southern  Russia  "etc.  In  the 
realm  of  dramatic  poetry,  there  became  famous 
Ozeroff,  by  his  Xrae/edy  "(Edipus  in  Athens"  (1804): 
"Fingal"  (1805);  "Dmitri  Donskoi"  (1807),  and 
"Polissena"  (1809);  the  most  noted  satirists  were 
Gortchakoff  and  NAkhimoff.  But  the  greatest  po- 
etical glory  of  this  period  was  Vaasili  Andrdevitdi 
Zhukovski  (1783-1852),  the  master  of  romanticism- 
in  Russia,  author  of  the  Russian  national  hymn 
"Boshe.  carja  Khrani",  and  an  indefatigable  trans- 
lator ot  Homer,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Bflrger,  Uhland, 
ROkkert,  Byron,  and  Scott.  His  ele^es  are  full  of 
passion  and  sentiment;  his  ballads,  imitations  of  the 
German,  became  popular;  they  reveal  in.  him  a 
vivid  poetical  imagination. 

Ivan  Andreievitch  Kryloff  (1768-1844)  owes  his 
celebrity  rather  to  his  comedies  than  to  his  fables, 
which,  it  is  true,  are  imitations  of  _  La  Fontaine, 
but  are  written  with  so  much  amplidty,  elegance, 
and  richness  of  style,  with  such  variety  of  rhythm 
and  expression,  that  they  form  a  veritable  literary 
jewel,  tne  value  of  which  can  be  appreciated  only_  by 
those  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Russian. 

comedies,  "Modnaja  lavka"  (The  Custom  Shop) 
and  "Urok  ootchkam"  (A  Lesson  to  Girls),  are  of 
less  literiury  merit.  As  a  writer  of  comedy,  Alexan- 
der Sergnevitch  Griboiedoff  (1790-1829)  rose  to  the 
pinnacle  of  the  art  in  a  play  that  is  the  masterpiece 
of  Russian  theatrical  composition.  "Gore  ot  uma" 
(The  Misfortune  of  Having  Talent),  a  work  which  is 
full  of  pessimism  on  the  social  conditions  of  Russia 
and  civilisation  generally;  many  of  its  verses  have 
become  proverbs. 

The  epoch  of  Nicholas  I,  which  was  one  of  fierce 
absolutism,  was  nevertheless  one  of  gloty  in  the 
development  of  Russian  literature.  Russian  genius 
being  oppressed,  withdrew  within  itself,  and  revealed 
to  the  world  the  treasures  of  the  ssthetic  sentiments 
of  the  Russian  soul.  Among  the  greatest  poets  of 
this  period  there  stands  pre-emment  Alexander 
Pushkin  (1799-1837),  whose  career  was  brought  to 
an  end  in  a  duel,  when  his  genius  was  at  its  height. 
Mdchior  Vogtt^  nghtiy  considers  him  one  of  the  great- 
est poets  that  ever  lived.  He  began  his  literaiy 
career  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  was  a  student  in 
the  lyceum  of  Tsankoye  Selo.  His  first  Ijrric  poems 
bear  the  date  of  1814,  and  are  a  revelation  of  hia 
genius.  He  adopted  Byron  and  Zhukovsld  for  his 
models.  Among  those  lyric  poems  his  invective 
against  the  calumniators  of  Russia  ("K  klevetnikam 
Roadi"),  written  in  1831,  is  famous.  Of  his  epic 
works  we  may  cite  the  famous  "Rusalka,  the  Priaoner 
of  the  Caucasua"  ("Kavkasaki  pliennik")  in  1821; 
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the  "Fountain  of  Bakhtchiaeru"  a82^23);  the 
,  "Trigani"  (1824);  "Poltova"  (1828),oneof  Puahkin'a 
mpet  perfect  poems,  written  in  glorification  of  Peter 
the  Great;  "Eugene  Oniegin"  (1823-31),  an  original 
imitation  of  Byron's  "Cnilde  Harold",  admirable 
on  account  of  the  freshness  of  its  inspiration  and  of 
its  exquisite  versification;  and  finally  "The  Hussar" 
(1833).  Among  his  romances,  three  became  popular 
at  once,  the  "Dubrovski  (1832-33),  "The  Daughter 
of  the  CaptMn"  (1833-36),  and  "Pikovaja  dama" 
(The  Queen  of  Spades),  a  work  that  is  admurable 
on  account  of  the  suotility  of  its  pqrchological 
analysis.  In  the  realm  of  dramatic  poetry  Pushkin 
gave  to  his  country  a  great  masterpiece,  the  tragedy 
"Boris  Godunoff"  (1826-31),  and  in  that  of  drama, 
"Skupoi  rycar"  (The  Avaricious  Knight),  "Mozart 
and  Salary",  and  "Rusalka".  Among  his  works  in 
prose,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  "Outlines  of 
the  History  of  Peter  the  Great",  and  of  the  "His- 
tory of  the  Sedition  of  Pugatchefif".  Pushkin  was 
the  first  great  original  poet  of  Rusma,  and  the  one 
who  excelled  in  cfasnc  style.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  the  author  of  a  school  that  has  among  its  members 
Ivan  Ivanovitch  Kozloff,  author  of  two  most  touch- 
ing poems,  "Tchemec"  (The  Monk)  and  "Natalia 
Dolgorukaia";  Delvin  (1798-4831);  Jaaykoff  (1803- 
46),  and  Eugene  Baratynaki  (1800-44). 

Nikolai  Vassilievitch  Gogol  (1808-^2),  a  native 
of  little  Russia,  was  another  genius  of  the  Ruanan 
Uterature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Ss  comedy, 
"The  Reviser",  published  in  1836,  is  one  of  the 
mastenneces  of  the  Russiaii  theatre,  a  true  portrait 
of  the  malversations  of  the  bureaucracy.  Among 
his  romances  and  novels,  he  accjuired  merited  fame 
through  "Taras  Bul'ba  ,  an  historical  romance  of 
Southern  Russia,  "The  Dispute  between  Ivan 
Ivanovitch  and  IvanNikiforovitch",  "The Portrait",' 
"The  Arabesques",  "KoUaska"  (The  Calash),  "Za- 
jnaki  sumaashedshago"  (Memoirs  of  a  Madman), 
and  lastly  "Mertvyja  dushi"  (The  Dead  Souls),  in 
two  parts,  a  masterpiece  in  the  romantic  literature 
of  Russia,  which  makes  its  author  the  rival  of  Cer- 
vantes and  Lemge.  It  is  a  suggestive  and  faithful 
picture  of  Russian  sodetv:  a  vast  theatre  in  which 
the  most  varied  types  of  the  Russian  people  are  in 
action.  •  Mikhail  Yurievitch  Lermontoff  (1814-41) 
is  also  of  the  school  of  Pushkin  and  Byron.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  delicate  lyric  poets  of  modem  Rusma, 
whose  lyric  poetrv,  tinged  with  sadness,  touches  tiie 
deraest  chords  of  the  neart,  and  exhibits  the  soft 
melody  of  the  literary  language  of  Russia  in  its 
fullness.  The  most  famous  of  his  epic  poems  are 
"The  Demon".,  which  is  based  upon  a  Georgian 
legend,  and  in  which  the  beauties  of  the  Caucasus 
are  described  in  admirable  verses;  "Ismail  Bey"; 
"Khadzhi-Abrek,  the  Boyard  Orsha",  an  episode 
of  the  times  of  Ivan  the  Teirrible;  "Mcyr",  a  i^end 
of  the  Caucasus.  Lermontoff  is  the  author  or  the 
very  popular  romance  "Getoi  nashego  vremeni"  (A 
Hero  of  our  Times)^  which  reveals  him  as  one  of 
the  masters  of  Russian  prose,  and  as  having  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  years,  and  like  Pushkin,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  intellectual  activity.  Alexei  Vas- 
silievitch KolcoS  (1809-42)  also  distinguished  him- 
sdf  as  a  l^c  poet  of  the  school  of  Pushldn  and 
Lermontoff.  He  was  the  poet  of  the  peasants  and  of 
nature,  and  the  inventor  of  a  special  kind  of  poems 
{Dumy),  in  which  a  question  to  be  resolv^  is  proposed 
and  is  answered.  Other  poets  who  also  were  orna- 
ments of  Russian  literature,  although  they  did  not 
attain  the  height  of  those  already  mentioned,  were 
Odoevski,  Count  SoUogub,  Marlinaki,  Weltmann, 
Polevoi,  and  Kukolnik,  a  prolific  writer  of  historic 
dramas. 

History,  philology,  and  critical  studies  had  a  period 
of  growing  prosperity  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas 


I.  Pogodin,  Butkoff,  Ivaooff,  Venelin,  Grigor'eff, 
and  Muravieff  worked  to  defend  the  Russian  chron- 
icles against  the  charge  of  lack  of  authenticity,  to 
throw  ught  on  tiie  origin  of  the  Russian  nation,  and 
to  investigate  the  historical  past  of  Rusma  and  the 
various  European  nations.  In  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient Slav  language,  and  of  the  primitive  literature 
of  Russia,  and  in  the  collection  of  ancient  tcarts, 
fundamental  works  that  are  yet  esteemed  were  writ- 
ten by  Kalaidovitch,  VostokoS,  Undoldd,  Kliutch&- 
reff,  Maximovitch,  Certeleff,  £nedreS,  Sakharoff, 
and  Bo(Uanski.  This  cXaaa  of  stu£ee  were  greatiy 
promoted  by  the  Society  of  Russian  History  and 
Antiquities,  established  at  Moscow  in  1814  and  ^till 
flourishing.  Eugene  Bolkhovitinoff,  Metropolitan  of 
Kieff,  prepared  two  historical  lexicons  of  the  clerical 
and  lay  writers  of  Russia;  Polevoi,  Shevyreff,  and 
Nikitenko  wrote  histories  of  Russian  uterature; 
while  Prince  A.  Viasemski,  Nadezhdin,  and  especially 
Bessarion  Grigorievitch  Bielinski  (1810-48)  were  tib« 
chief  literary  critics.  Literary  and  scientificprogress 
was  assisted  by  the  periodicals  "Viestnik  Elvropy", 
"Russki  Viestnik",  "Syn  Otetchestva"  (The  Son 
of  the  Fatherland),  "Sievemaja  Ptchela"  (The  Bee 
of  the  North),  "Russki  Invalid",  and  "Otetchest- 
veimy|a  zapidci"  (Memoirs  of  the  Fatherland). 

Dunng  the  reign  of  Alexander  II  the  literary  genius 
of  Russia  continued  to  shine  brightly,  and  to  assume 
always  a  more  national  character,  althou^  the 
influence  of  foreign  writers,  especiaUjr  of  Didcois, 
George  Sand,  and  Balzac,  was  felt.  There  appeared 
the  school  of  Slavophils,  the  most  illustrious  repre- 
sentatives of  which  are  the  two  Kireievski  (Ivan  and 
Peter),  Khomiakoff.  Valueff,  Konstantin  and  Ivan 
Aksakoff.  Kosheleff,  Ela^,  Tiuttcheff,  Grigorieff, 
Strakhon,  and  Damlevski.  This  school  was  domi- 
nated by  a  spirit  of  stingy  patriotism;  it  invaded  the 
donuun  of  theology,  preached  the  superiority  of 
Orthodoxy  over  Catholicism,  and  in  tnie  person  of 
thdr  theolt^cal  legislator,  Alexri  Khomiakoff,  a 
genial  poet,  historian,  and  philosopher,  it  proclaimed 
that  Orthodoxy  is  the  expression  of  the  religious  ideal 
of  Christianity.  The  religious  and  political  para- 
doxes of  the  Slavophils  found  their  opponents  in  the 
school  of  the  Occidentalists  (Zapadniki).  The  philos- 
opher Tchaadaeff,  in  his  philosophical  letters  pub- 
lished in  1836,  wrote  of  Russian  barbarity,  and  pro- 
claimed Catholicism  to  be  the  only  means  of  bringing 
Rusua  into  the  civilization  of  the  nations  of  the 
West. 

The  most  illustrious  representatives  of  this  school, 
which  had  not  many  followers,  were  Hercen  (1812- ' 
70),  who  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  Nihilism; 
the  poet  Ogareff,  Granovski,  Soloveff,  Kavelin, 
Kalatchoff,  and  Pavloff,  illustrious  names  in  the 
realms  of  Russian  history  and  Russian  philosophy. 

The  most  famous  writer  of  the  time  of  Alexander 
II  was  Ivan  Sergeievitch  Turgenieff  (1818-83),  the 
maf^cian  of  Russian  prose.  As  a  poet  his  title  to 
fame  rests  on  the  poems  "Paraaha",  "Yakoff 
Pasynkoff",  "Rudm",  "Faust",  "Asja",  "A  Nest 
of  Nobles".  In  1862  he  published  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  Russian  novels,  "Otcy  i  dieti"  (Fathers 
and  Sons).  Among  the  other  novels  of  Turgenieff, 
the  most  successful  were  "Zapiski  Okhotnika"  (Me- 
moirs of  a  Huntsman),  rich  in  admirable  descriptions 
of  nature;  "Dym"  (Smoke);  "Nov"  (Virran  Soil); 
and  among  his  stories:  "Lear  of  the  Steppe", 
"Waters  of  Spring",  "The  Brigadier",  "The  Dream", 
"The  Story  of  Father  Aleris'*,  "The  Song  of  Trium- 
phant Love",  "The  Desperado"  etc.  He  enriched 
Russian  literature  with  several  plays,  among  which 
the  most  beautiful  is  called  Zavtr&ku  predvo- 
ditelia"  (The  Collation  with  the  Marshal  of  the 
Nobility).  Ivan  Alexandrovitch  Gontcharoff  (1812- 
01)  acquired  no  less  fame  as  novelist  through  his 
novels  ^'Obyknoveimaja  istorija"  (A  Simple  Stoiy), 
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"OblomofF",  which  personifies  the  want  of  initiative 
and  semi-fatalism  of  the  Rusuan  character,  and 
"Obryff"  (The  Precipice),  which  was  considered  a 
deoaclent  production.  Greater  fame  was  acquired 
by  Feodor  Mikhailovitch  Doatoievski  (1822-81), 
whose  first  novel,  "Biednye  liudi"  (Poor  People), 
published  in  1846,  made  its  author  famouSj  at  once, 
By  the  depth  of  its  peycholopcal  analysis.  After 
four  years  of  i  most  painful  imj!>risonment  and  exile 
to  Sibcoria,  he  wrote  the  "Zapiski  is  Mertvago  Doma" 
(Memoirs  of  the  House  of  the  Dead^,  in  which  he 
aescribes  the  tortures  of  the  exiles  with  a  most  ef- 
fective vi^ur  of  style;  the  famous  novel ' '  Prestuplenie 
Nakazanie"  (Crime  and  Punishment),  a  psychological 
masterpiece,  ^'The  Idiot",  "Bieiy"  (The  Possessed), 
and  "The  Brothers  KaramasofF". 

To  romantic  literature  also  belong  Dimitri  Vasri-  - 
lievitch  Grigorovitch,  an  imitator  of  George  Sand, 
and  a  faithful  portrayer  of  the  sufferings  of  uie  lower 
dasses,  in  his  romances  and  novels,  among  which 
we  will  mention  "Derevnia"  (The  Village),  "An- 
thony Goremyka",  "The  Valley  of  Smiedolf'',  "The 
Fishermen",  and  The  Colonists".  In  other  novels 
he  described  the  life  and  condition  of  the  middle 
and  higher  classes,  as  in  "  Neudavshaajasia  shisn" 
(An  Uneventful  life),  "Suslikoff  the  Kapeuneister", 
"The  School  of  Hospitality",  etc.  The  naturalist 
school  was  represented  by  Alexei  Teofilaktovitch 
Pisemski  (1820-81).  In  the  novel  "Boiarshshina" 
(The  Time  of  the  Boyars),  he  preachea  free  love: 
the  cenaoiahip  prohibited  the  circiilation  of  the  book. 
In  another  novel,  "Tiufiak"  (The  Plaster),  his  realism 
fpea  beyond  that  of  Zola.  His  best  novel  is  "Ty»- 
latoha  dush"  (A  Thousand  Souls),  a  gloomjr  butfaith- 
ful  picture  of  the  corruption  of  Rusnan  society,  which 
is  portrayed  also  in  his  novel  "Vsgalamutcnennoe 
More"  (Tempestuous  Sea);  his  novel  "Liudi  so- 
korovykh  godoS"  (Men  of  Forty  Years)  deals  with 
the  agrarian  question.   His  play  "Goika^a  sudbina" 

gutter  Destiny}  places  him  in  a  high  position  among 
ussian  dramatists.  Other  writers  proposed  to  scourge 
the  corrupteiB  of  society,  to  pierce  them  with  the 
arrows  of  th«r  satire,  liiey  form  a  literary  school 
known  in  Russia  as  MiiekUel  naja  (accusing,  refut- 
ing). The  master  of  this  school  was  Mikhail  Evgra- 
fovitch  Saltykoff  (1826-88),  better  known  by  the 
pseudonym  of  Shshedrin.  The  characters  in  his 
novels  recall  those  of  Gogol,  but  his  pessiniism  is 
much  more  bitter  and  exaggerated.  Among  the 
best-known  of  hia  novels  and  other  writings  are 
"Protivorietckia"  (Contradictions),  "Gubeinskie 
otcherid"  (Sketches  of  Government  Personages), 
"Tashkent"  (The  Lords  of  Tashkend),  and  'TTie 
Brothers  GolovleS",  a  novel  that  is  considered  the 
beM  work  of  Saltykoff,  but  Is  displeasing  on  account 
of  the  c^dsm  of  its  characters.  Other  writers 
worked  with  the  same  end  of  laying  bare  the  moral 
and  social  defects  of  the  Rusman  people;  the  most 
famous  among  them  are  Pomialovdd  (1835-^), 
whose  novel  "Otcherki  bursy"  is  famousj  it  describes 
in  dark  colours  the  methoda  of  education  that  ob- 
tain in  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries  of  Rusda;  A. 
Sli^ooff,  author  of  the  novel  "Trudnoe  Vremja" 
(Difficult  Times);  A.  Mikhailoff,  the  pseudonym 
of  Scheller,  who  wrote  the  novels  "Gnilyja  bolota" 
(Putrid  Swamps),  and  "The  Life  of^  Shupoff": 
Zasodimski;  Bashm;  Thedoroff;  Staniukovitch;  and 
Girs.  More  moderate  in  their  criticism  of  Ru»- 
■ian  society  were  the  novelisto  Boboivkin,  Markoff, 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko,  and  T«mEoreff  (better 
known  by  his  pseudonvm  of  Atava),  Saloff,  Akhsh* 
arumoff,  Leikin,  Kliusnnikoff.  lieskoff,  Kiestovski, 
Prince  Meshsherki,  Markevitcn,  Avsieeniigko,  Golovin, 
and  Avenarius. 

The  most  noted  authors  of  iyrie  and  satirical 
poetry  were:  Nikolai  Alexnevitch  Nebasoff  (1821- 
76),  whose  muse,  as  he  himadf  wrote,  was  one  of 
Xni.— 18 


sobs  and  pains,  the  muse  of  the  hungry  and  the 
mendicant:  of  his  songs,  there  became  famous 
"MoroB  Krasnyi  Noz"  (Red-nosed  Frost),  a  per- 
sonification of  the  Russian  winter,  "Troika",  and 
"The  Sons  of  the  Peasants'  .  in  his  poems  he  has 
a  predilection  for  popular  types:  A.  Pleshsheeff,  who 
to  his  lyric  poems  added  beautiful  translations  of  Uie 
principal  German  and  English  lyric  poetd;  Kurot- 
chldn,  who  translated  B^ranger,  and  Minara.  Tlie 
most  noted  of  the  dramatists  was  Alexander  Nioo- 
laevitch  Ostrovski  (1823-86),  whose  theatrical  com- 
positions, admirable  for  the  richness  of  -their  lan- 
guage, are  partly  original,  and  partly  imitations  of 
Shakespeare  and  Goldoni.  The  best  known  one  is 
"Groza"  (The  Tempest),  which  describes  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Russian  family;  it  was  written  in 
1860.  Two  of  his  comedies  that  obtained  great  suc- 
cess are  "We  will  agree  among  ourselves",  and 
"Each  one  in  his  place".  The  number  of  his  the- 
atrical works  is  very  great.  Another  among  the  best 
of  Russian  dramatists  was  A.  Palm  (1822-85).  au- 
thor of  the  drama  "Alexis  Slobodin",  and  ot  the 
comedies  "Staryi  barin"  (The  Old  Lord),  and  "Our 
Friend  Nekliuzheff".  Mention  should  be  made  also 
of  A.  Potiekhin,  N.  Tchernysheff,  N.  Soloveff, 
SukhoTO-Kobylin,  SoUogub,  Diakonoff,  Ustrialoff, 
Mann,  Diatchenko,  Shpazhinski,  and  KryloS. 
Women  also  distinguished  themselves  in  the  literary 
life  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  best  known 
among  those  who  wrote  poetry  and  novels  were 
Elizabeth  Kulmann,  Countess  Rostoptchina,  N. 
Khboshshinska  (1325-89),  who  under  the  pseudonym 
(A.  Krestovski  wrote  many  novels  to  describe  pro- 
vincial life;  Sokhanska  (1825-84),  who  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Kokhanovska  acquired  celebritv 
throi^ner  novels  "After  Dinner  Among  the  Guests 
and  "Provincial  Portrait  Gallery". 

Among  the  writers  who  became  distinguished  in 
the  realm  of  historical  fiction  were  N.  Kostomaroff, 
whose  story  "The  Son"  (1865)  presents  a  vigorous 
tncture  of  tiie  agrarian  revolt  of  Stenko  Razin; 
Count  Alexe-  Tolstoi  (1817-75)  achieved  fame  with 
his  novel  "Prince  Serebrany**,  and  his  trilogy  "Ivan 
the  Terrible"  (1858),  "Tsar  Feodor  Ivanovitch" 
(1868),  and  "Tsar  Boris"  (1869);  G.  DanUevski, 
author  of  the  novels  "Mirovitch"  (1879),  "The 
File  of  Moscow"  (1885-86),  and  "Tchemyi  god" 
(The  Black  Year);  Mordovceff,  whose  novels  "Eteme- 
triustheTsarevitch"  and  "Fall  of  Poland  "deal  with 
the  hi8t(»7  of  Little  Russia;  Kamovitch,  Salias-de- 
Toumemir,  Mei  (181^-62),  author  of  several  his- 
t<»ical  drwnas  baaed  upon  the  primitive  history  of 
Russia;  and  finally  Averkieff.  Among  the  lyric 
poets  who  did  not  treat  of  the  social  conditions  of 
their  country,  who  loved  their  art  for  its  own  sake, 
the  most  famous  are  A.  Tolstoi,  an  imitator  of  Dante, 
Heine,  and  Goethe;  Maikoff,  a  passionate  admirer 
of  ancient  Rome,  Uie  struggle  of  which  with  Chris- 
tianity he  essayed  to  depict  in  his  tragedy  "Dva 
mira"  (Two  Worlds);  A.  Feth,  author  of  light  poems 
and  maidrimls:  Polonski,  whose  poem  "Kuznievitch- 
Muzykuit"  (The  Musical  Cricket)  became  popular, 
and  whose  poetry  is  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  ite 
style  and  the  harmony  of  its- verse;  Zhadovski, 
Shfdierbin,  Herbel,  Weinberg,  and  Nadsohn. 

X.  Contemporary  Russian  Literaturb. — The 
literature  from  the  death  of  Alexander  II  to  the  pres- 
ent day  is  essentially  one  of  novels.  The  novel, 
in  view  tit  the  severity  of  Russian  censorship,  seems 
to  be  the  most  adequate  literary  channel  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  political,  social,  and  mora!  theories.  The 
most  salient  character  of  all  the  writers  of  the  reign 
of  Alexander  11,  and  of  more  recent  times  by  the  force 
of  his  genius  and  the  sharpness  of  his  psychological 
analysis,  was  Count  Lyeff  (Leo)  Tolstoi,  b.  at 
Yasnaja  Poliana,  28  Aug.,  1828;  d.  at  Astapovo,  20 
Nov.,  1910.   He  inaugurated  his  literary  career  by 
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Uie  pul^eation  of  his  autobiographical '  memoirs, 
which  appeared  in  the  "Sovremennik"  of  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1852:  th^  are  a  masterpiece  of  peydiological 
analysis  of  the  mmd  of  a  child.  This  work  was  fol- 
lowed by  "Adolescence"  "Youth",  "The Cossacks", 
and  "liecollections  of  Sebastopol",  all  of  which  are 
filled  with  horror  of  the  sights  he  beheld  at  Sebas- 
topol. But  the  masterpieces  among  his  novels  are 
"War  and  Peace",  a  powerful  romance  that  for  all 
its  apparent  confusion  and  disorder  is  an  emc  and 
impoang  picture  of  the  Napoleonic  war  in  Russia; 
"Anna  Karenina",  a  profound  analysis  of  the  feminine 
soul^  that,  led  astray  by  passion,  forgets  deputy 
and  family  for  adultery,  and  finds  its  punishment  in 
its  sin:  "Resurrection'',  a  novel  that  is  a  study  of 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  culprit.  There  is  also  the 
fdav  "The  Power  of  Darkness",  strong  in  its  vigour 
and  dramatisation.  And  yet  this  gemus,  who  made 
Russian  literature  popular  all  over  the  world,  at- 
tained religious,  ethical,  and  poUtical  nihilism:  in 
the  "Kreutzer  Sonata"  he  preaches  the  abjection 
^  of  woman;  "The  Gospels'*  is  a  criticism  of  dogmatic 
theology,  while  "My  Religion",  "The  Churdi  and 
the  State",  and  "The  Theories  of  the  Apostles" 
strip  Christian  revelation  from  its  base,  and  for- 
swear the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Cnurch.  and 
His  sacraments;  in  the  book  "What  is  ArtT  ,  he 
disparages  the  most  illustrious  intellects  of  the  human 
race:  his  work  "The  Kingdom  of  Qod  Is  within 
you  preaches  non-resistance  to  evil.  Political  and 
religious  conceptions  took  Tolstoi  out  of  his  "Orbit, 
and  transformed  him  into  a  visionary,  an  incen- 
diary, so  to  speak,  of  all  institutions,  Divine  and 
human. 

Among  the  other  modem  novelists,  mention  should 
be  made  of:  A.  Novodvorski,  author  of  "Ni  pavy,  Ni 
Vorony"  (Neither  Peacock  nor  Crow),  and  of  other 
stories;  B.  Gaishin,  who  in  his  pnncipal  novels 
is  sometimes  a  follower  of  Tolstoi  and  sometimes 
of  Turgenieff.  Those  works  are  "Tchetyre  dnja" 
(The  Four  Days).  "Trus"  (The  Coward),  "Krasnyj 
cvietok"  (The  Red  Flower),  "Attalea  ptinoeps'', 
"Vstrietcha"  Olie  Encounter),  and  "Nadeshda 
Nikolaevna";  I.  Yasinski  was  famous  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Maxim  Bielindd;  his  most  important 
works  are  "The  City  of  the  Dead",  and  "The 
Guiding  Star";  M.  Alboff;K.Barantchevitch;A.£rtel; 
Matchtet;  Korolenko,  a  beautiful  story-teller,  who 
reminds  his  readers  of  Dostoievaki  and  Tolstoi  in 
bis  novels  "The  Dream  of  Macarius"  (a  fantastic 
story),  "The  Sketches  of  a  Tourist  in  Siberia", 
"Easter  Night,"  "The  Old  Music  Flayer",  and 
"S  dvukh  storon"  (Two  Points  of  View);  Iipatius 
Potapenko,  who  views  life  in  the  lig^t  of  optunism, 
and  not  with  the  pessimism  so  much  in  vogue  among 
Russian  writers;  one  of  his  novels,  "Sviatoe  iskus- 
stvo",  describes  the  Bohemia  of  the  students  of  St. 
Petersburg;  Demetrius  Mamin,  under  the  pseudo- 
nym of  Sib  erian,  describes  the  customs  of  Western 
Siberia;  and  finally  Prince  Galitiin.  Among  novel- 
ists of  the  new  sdaool  are  Anton  Pavlovitcn  Tdie- 
hoff  (1860-1904),  whose  novel  "Skutchnaja  istorija" 
had  a  great  success.  He  is  without  a  superior  in 
the  narrative  of  his  novels;  the  heroea  of  his  stories 
are  alwavs  morally  corrupt,  and  of  distracted  minds. 
Alexei  NIaksimovitch  Pieshkoff,  better  known  by  the 
pseudonym  of  Maxim  Gorky  (b.  1869):  he  is  the 
novelist  of  the  beggars  and  the  populace,  whose 
works  contain  pa^  of  nauseating  naturalism,  and 
shameful  immorahty.  Vincent  Smidlvski,  b.  at  Tula, 
1867;  under  the  pseudonym  of  Veresaeff  he  came 
to  celebrity  through  his  work  "Zapiski  vratdia" 
(Memoirs  of  a  Doctor),  which  elicited  violent  ro- 
eriminations  in  the  medical  profession.  One  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  Russian  writers  of  the  present 
day  is  Leonid  Andreeff,  b.  at  Orel  in  1881.  He  is 
the  novdist  of  the  degenerate.   His  novels  "The 
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Red  Laughter",  "The  Thought",  "The  Qoud", 
"Silence'^  etc.  are  to  be  condemned  from  every 
point  of  view,  religious  and  moral,  and  the  Russian 
religious  press  has  olamed  him  for  them  in  vehement 
language. 

Among  writers  of  the  present  day  mention  should  be 
made  of  Sofija  Ivanovna  Smimova,  who  wrote  the 
novels  "Salt  of  the  Earth",  and  "Force  of  Character  " ; 
Valentine  Dmitrieva,  writer  of  stories ;  Olga  Andreevna 
Shapir,  who  wrote  "Without  Love",  and  "Tin- 
sel''; Lydia  Veselitskaja,  Alexandra  Shabelskaja, 
Anastasia  Verbickaja,  who  wrote  "The  History 
of  a  Life".  Among  those  who  achieved  fame  as 
lyric  poets  are  Simon  Frug  (of  Jewish  origin), 
Nikolai  Maksimovitch  Vileakin,  famous  imder  the 
pseudonym  of  Minski,  Dimitri  Mereshkovski,  whose 
poems  have  the  defect  of  too  much  rhetorical  effort; 
Alexei  Apukhtin,  Konstantin  Rozanoff,  Arsenius 
Golenishsheff-Kutusoff,  Ser^i  Andreevski,  etc.  These 
poete,  however,  are  not  original;  their  works  recall 
too  much  tlie  preat  poets  \rao  preceded  them.  The 
fiction  of  Russia  generally  uses,  as  a  channel  of  pub- 
lication, the  literary  periodicals,  among  which  some 
that  were  famous  in  the  nineteenth  century  have 
now  disappenred,  as  the  "Sovremennik"  (The  Con- 
temporary), the  "Otetehestvennyia  Zapiski",  and 
the  "MosKvitjanin".  The  best-known  of  those 
that  are  yet  published  are  the  "Viestnik  Evropy", 
and  the  "Pycck  mysl". 

The  historical  literature  of  Russia  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  furnishes  illustrious 
names.  Ser^m  Soloveff  is  the  author  of  a  "History 
of  Russia",  m  thirty  volumes,  which  be^iins  with  the 
most  ancient  times,  and  terminates  with  the  reign 
of  Alexander  I;  it  is  a  work  of  greater  historical 
than  literary  merit;  Zabielin  devoted  his  studies  by 
preference  to  the  Russia  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries;  A.  Nikitski  wrote  on  the  historical 
past  of  Novgorod  and  Pskof;  Kostomaroff  wrote  on 
Littie  Russia;  the  historical  monographs  of  this 
author  are  held  in  high  esteem,  as  also  His  "History 
of  Russia",  composed  of  biographical  narratives. 
I^in  devoted  his  researches  to  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der I;  Shsapoff  studied  the  social  and  educational 
development  of  Russia;  Brttckner  dealt  with  the 
life  of  Peter  the  Great;  Bestuxheff-Riumin  wrote  a 
clasmc  histonr  <A  Rusma,  and  Biblasoff  a  Ufe  of  Cath- 
arine II.  We  cannot  name  the  great  number  of  his- 
torians who,  like  Dovaiski,  Lambin,  Kliutchevaki, 
dolubinski,  eto.  have  thrown  light  on  the  history  of 
Russia,  but  we  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  Impe- 
rial Historical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Archeo- 
graphic  Commismon,  and  the  Society  of  Russian 
EBstory  and  Antiquity  of  Moscow,  which,  with  hun- 
dreds of  learned  publications,  and  especially  of  the 
Russian  chronicles,  have  greatly  facihtated  the  task 
of  the  student.  Yushkevitoh,  Yakushkin,  Metlinsld, 
Ribnikoff,  KhudtakoS,  and  BaraoS  diiatinguishea 
thooiselves  in  the  collection  of  ancient  Russian  liter- 
aiy  documents,  upon  which  light  was  thrown  by 
Buslaeff,  Miller.  Stasoff,  M^off,  Kolosoff,  Rozon, 
Dashkevitoh,  Vselovski,  and  above  all  SresnevskL 
who  for  several  years  edited  the  "Icviestiia",  and 
the  "Utehenyja  Zapiski"  of  St.  Petersburg  (Academy 
of  Sciences).  Buslaeff,  with  his  "Historical  Chres- 
tomathy",  wove  together  the  literary  annals  of 
Russia.  Pekarski  remted  the  scientific  and  literaty 
transactions  of  Peter  the  Great,  P}^in  and  Porfireff 
wrote  full  and  classic  histories  of  the  literature  of 
Russia.  Special  works  on  the  greatest  Russian 
writers  are  so  numerous  that  the  "Bibliomphy  of 
the  Russian  literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuiy", 
ed.  Mezier,  St.  Petersburg,  1902,  devotes  650  octavo 
piu;es  to  the  titles  of  those  works  alone. 

In  philosophy  Rusdan  works  until  now  have  not 
been  origmal.  They  have  been  produced  under  the 
supreme  influence  of  German  philosophy,  inspired 
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by  Kant,  H^l,  and  Schelling.  Pomtivism,  Material- 
iffln,  and  Spiritualism  have  succeeded  each  other 
without  developing  orimjality.  Galitoh,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  PetersDurg  (d.  1848),  was  an  atheist; 
DavidoS  (d.  1862)  reduced  philosophy  to  psychology 
alone.  The  philosophy  of  Schelling  mfluenced  even 
ecclesiastical  writers,  as  Skvorcos  and  the  archi- 
mandrite Theophanus  Avseneff.  Orest.  Novicki  is 
a  convinced  partisan  of  the  system  of  Fichte;  he  was 
a  professor  of  tite  University  of  Kie£f.  Hegelianiam, 
however,  was  the  most  popular  of  all,  and  was  at 
once  accepted  by  the  Occidentalists  Stankevitch, 
Granovski,  Bielinaki,  and  Cteareff,  and  by  the  Slavo- 
philes Kirieevdd,  KhomjakoB,  Samarin,  and  Aksakoff. 
Between  1859  and  1873  Professor  Gogocid  of  the 
eccleriastical  academy  of  Ejeff  published  his  philo- 
sophical dictionaiy.  The  materialist  theories  of 
Moleschott  and  Mchner  were  defended  by  M.  An- 
tonovitch  and  D.  IHsarefF,  and  refuted  by  Yurkevitch, 
Strakhotf,  Kudriavceff,  Samarin,  and  Vladislaveff. 
Darwinism  found  defenders  in  TimiriasefT  and 
Famincyn,  and  opponents  in  Troioki,  Dokutchaeff, 
Guseff,  Popoff,  and  StrakhofF.  The  Positivism  of 
Comte  was  upheld  by  de  Roberti  and  Mikh^lovski. 
The  most  orie^nal  philosophers  of  Russia  were: 
Kavelin  (1818-85),  who  dealt  more  especially  with 
psychological  probleuis,  an  historian  and  profound 
psycholc^st.  to  whom  Russia  owes  the  establish- 
ment of  ^  "  Voprosy  filosofii  i  pdkholoni ",  a  period- 
ical devoted  to  philosophy,  which  is  held  in  very  hifdi 
^teem:  Kudriavceff-Platonoff,  who  excels  in  reli- 
gious pniloBophy,  and  whose  studies  in  apologetics  are 
admirable  ^r  weir  vigour  and  power  of  argument; 
Vladimir  Solov^,  an  ardent  defender  of  Catholic 
principles  in  -Russia,  and  a  spiritual  philosopher,  the 
most  eminent  that  Russia  nas  produced.  His  ez- 
teflsive  treatise  on  ethics,  "Opravdanie  dobra" 
(Justification  of  the  Good),  is  a  masterpiece  of  pecula- 
tion; Prince  Troubetzkoi,  a  follower  of  Soloven;  and 
finally,  Nesmieloff,  professor  of  the  eccleaastical 
academy  of  Kazan,  whose  work  "The  Science  of 
Man"  {^ves  to  him  the  first  place  among  the  Christian 
philosophers  of  Rusaa  at  the  present  time. 

Ord,  LeMmeh  der  ruMweXm  IjOtenUur  (Leipiif,  1837) ;  Poix- 
TOI,  OlelurH  Tu—lan  literatury  (Eaiays  on  Kiuman  Literature) 
(2  vola.,  St.  Peteraburs,  1839);  Nsimorv,  BUdt  aui  die  a»- 
tekitMt  der  ruuitehm  Ltltratm-  (Rigik  1840);  JOROAif,  Ouchichtt 
der  nueieehen  Literatur  (Leipiig.  1846) ;  SnriBcrr,  Itlorija  rue- 
thoi  tUenUury  (4  vols.,  Moscow,  1858-80) ;  MiNZLorr,  BeUrOge  »r 
Kennlnie*  der  poetiscken  und  wueerudia/lliehen  Ltteratur  Ru$»- 
tandt  (Berlin,  1854) ;  PiTBorr,  TcMeau  de  la  litUrature  nate  d»- 

Siia  tee  oriffinet  juequ'A  noe  joure  (Paris,  1872);  Honeoobx, 
utnecke  Literatur  und  Kuitur  (Leipzig,  1880) ;  WiBKOWATonr, 
Qeeekichte  der  nueieeken  Literatur  (Doipat,  1881) ;  Halleh,  0»- 
eehiehte  der  rueeieehen  Literatur  (Riga,  1882) ;  Shitb,  Ruetitk  Lit- 
mlurkielorie  (Copenhagen,  1882) ;  Yoti  Rbinholdt,  Geechichte  der 
rueeieehen  Literatur  (Leipsig,  1885) ;  MuKorr,  Oleherki  ie  ietarii 
ruttkoi  literatuni  X  Yin  XVIII  etoliettii  (Essay  on  the  History  of 
the  Russian  Literatun  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies) (St.  Petersburg,  1889);  Waussbwski,  LUUrature  rut— 
(Paris,  1900) ;  tr.  (Ix>ndon,  1900) ;  Woltnsku,  Dm  rueriecke  Lil- 
tratur  der  Qeeenwart  (Berlin,  1902) ;  PvTKorr,  Rueilande  Diekter 
md  SckriflelelUr  (Halle,  1906);  BbOckncb,  Oetekiekte  der  rut- 
tiecken  Literatur  (Leipsig,  1905);  tr.  (London,  1908).  The  best 
histories  of  Russian  literature  in  Russian  are  those  of  I*TnN, 
Itorija  ruttkoi  lUeraiury  (4  vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1908-1910); 
FonrmrF,  Ittmja  rutikai  ibmtnotti  (4  vols.,  Kasan,  1898, 1904, 
1907);  P01.BVOI  (12  vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1903). 

Monographs:— WoxLPiTHO,  Strietura  de  ttatu  tcientiarum  et 
ortium  in  imperio  ruitico  (Tdbingen,  1766) ;  KSmo,  Liierariteke 
BUder  aue  Ruitland  (Beriin,  1840);  Vakcsl,  Quadrat  da  littera- 
turn,  doe  leieneiat  e  ariet  na  Rutiia  (Funchal,  1868)jM!7ocBRdbBB, 
Hittoire  de  la  liMrature  eonlemparaine  en  Rutiie  (Paris,  1876); 
EvsTBAnBTP,  Ifotaia  rueekaia  HUratura  (St.  Petersburg,  1877); 
PALUtDBR,  UAeriiekt  der  neueren  ruttitektn  Literatur  (Tavaste- 
hos.  1880);  Zabbl,  Literariicke  StreHeOge  durek  Ruetland  (Ber- 
lin, 1885) ;  STBAKHorr,  It  iitorii  literaturnaoo  nikilitma  (St.  Pe- 
teralmrg,  1890) :  Battbb,  iVa<imifMiRiM,  Nikuitntut,  Idealitmut  in 
der  rutiiieken  Diektunt  (Berlin,  1890) ;  SKABrTCHBVSBU,  Iitorija 
nmejekti  rutikai  lileraiury  (History  of  Contemporary  Russian 
Literature)  (St.  Petersburg,  1891) ;  Solovbit,  Otekerki  pa  iitorii 
mikai  literatury  XIX  viika  (St.  Petersburg,  1902);  Vbhobbo>t, 
Kriliko-bioQrafltdtetkij  tloiar  rutikik  pitataa  (Critioo-Biogrtrabi- 
oal  Dictionary  of  Russian  Writers)  (7  vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1889- 
1903):  DoBBTV,  BiograJU  rutikik  piiateUj  (Biographies  of  the 
Russian  Writers)  (St.  Petersburg,  1900) ;  OssiF-LouBUi,  La  ptueko- 
...  iduXir  ••  •  —  ■  —  - 
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libirija  nosei  mukoi  littratary  (Hiatory  of  the  New  Buaaian  Lit- 


erature) (St.  Petersburg,  1907) ;  Savodnik,  Oldurki  pa  itlorii  rus- 
tkoi  literatury  XIX  vitm  (Essays  on  tlie  History  of  the  Russian 
Literature  of  the  nineteenth  oentuiy)  (Moeoow,  1908). 

POKROVSKU,  Nikolaj  Vaiiletitck  Goom  (Moeoow,  1908) ;  Flach, 
Un  grand  poite  ruttf:  Alexandre  Pmiekkine  (Paris,  lS9i4) ;  Du- 
CBXSNB,  JficA«2  JouriMtck  Lermontot;  ta  tit  et  tee  eeuiret  (Paris, 
1910);  POKBOVSKiJ,  /»»  Alexandrovitck  Oonickaroff  (Moscow, 
1907):  Bbandbs,  Doitojeuiiki:  ein  Bttay  (Berlin,  1889):  Satt- 
SCHIK,  Die  Wdtantdutuung  Dottojewtki't  und  Tottloi'i  (Leipsig, 

1893)  :  HoFniAHN,  Bine  biograpkitdte  Studie  (Berlin,  1899) ;  MOi/' 
LEB,  Doilojewiki,  Bin  CkaraUerbild  (Munich,  1903) :  Lotobbb, 
Un  komme  de  ginie;  Tk.-M.  Dottojevftki  (Lyons,  1904);  Poxbov- 
SKij,  Tkeodor  Mikkailontck  Dottoetikij  (Moscow,  1908) ;  Zavit- 
NBviTCH,  Alektiej  Stepanontck  Kkomjakoff  (2  vols.,  Kieff,  1902); 
LSwENTBAi,  Anton  Sdtekof  (Moscow,  1906) ;  Pokbovskij,  Ait- 
tan  Patlovitck  Tckekoff  (Moscow,  1907) ;  Ebnst,  Leo  Teiltoi  und 
der  ilatiicke  Rotnan  (Berlin.  1^9);  Mbbbshkovsku,  Tolttoi  i 
Dottojenikij  <§t.  Petersburg,  1901-02);  Ger.  tr.  (Leipsig,  1903); 
Bebnekeb,  OraJ  Leo  Tobtoj  (Leipsi&  1901);  Zabbl,  L.  N.  Tal- 
itoi  (Leipiig,  1901):  BrrovT,  Oraf.  L.  Tolttoj  >  literalurie  i  <t- 
kutttie  (Count  L.  Tolstoi  in  literature  and  in  art)  (Moscow,  1903) ; 
Cbosbt,  7oM<n  and  Hii  Mettaoe  (New  York,  1903);  BiBjuKonr, 
Leo  N.  ToUloi:  Biograv^ie  und  liemoiren  (Vienna,  1906);  LOb- 
BEN,  Leo  Tolttoi:  dtr  Fakrer  ion  Junf-Ruttland  (Berlin,  1907) ; 
Stavb,  Oraf  L.  N.  T(Aitoii  Leben  und  Werke  (Kempten,  1908); 
MaCde,  Tke  Life  of  Tolttoi  (2  vols.,  London,  1908-10);  Pxbskt, 
Tolitoi  intime  (Pans,  1009):  ISAErr,  Oraf  tf.  Tolttoi  kak  mysftM 
(Count  N.  Tolstoi  as  a  thinker)  (St.  Petersburg,  1911);  OtAOAD, 
Die  rutiiteke  iMeratur  und  /nn  Turgueniet  (Berlin,  187^ ;  Joua- 
BOUFOrr,  Iian  Tourgutnia  tt  Teipril  de  ton  tempt  (Paris,  1883); 
Zabbl,  lian  Tourgutniei  (Laipiig,  1884) ;  KOHNSHAitx,  Tourfu*- 
net  und  Tolitoi  (Berlis,  1893);  Bobkovbku,  Tourteniet  (Beriin, 
1903);  OnTJABB,  Ivan  S.  Turgenet  (Jurev,  1907) ;  SpunwrSaaBB, 
Uaxim  Oorki:  eine  Studie  fiber  die  Urtaeken  leiner  Populoritdt 
(Charlottenburg,  1904);  OstwaU),  Maxim  Oorki  (Berlin,  1904); 
USTHAL,  Maxim  Oorki  (Berlin,  1904);  Meinckb,  Maxim  Gorki, 
Seine  Pertdnliekkeit  und  letTteSekriften  (Hamburg,  1908);  Baba- 
NOrr,  Leonid  Andreev,  kak  kkudoiknik  i  mytlitd  (Leonidas  An- 
drcea,  as  an  artist  and  as  a  thinker )  (Kieff,  1907) ;  Rejskbb,  L. 
Andreei  i  ego  toeialnaja  ide  ologija  (Leonidas  AndreeS  and  his  so- 
cial ideology)  (St.  Petersburg,  1909);  Mabttmoit  avd  Shboi- 
BErr,  RuiSma  ilarina  •  pamjatnikaUt  eerkomago  igraikdantkago 
todtauitta  (Russian  antiquity  in  tiie  monuments  of  civil  and 
religious  architecture)  (Moscow,  1851-67);  RovnisKu,  Iitorija 
ruukikh  tkkol  ikonopiianija  do  konca  X  VII  C  (History  of  the  Rus- 
siaa  schools  of  iconography  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century) 
(St.  Petersburg,  1856) ;  FETROrr,  Sbomik  materialm  dtja  iitorii 
imp.  akademii  Uiudotkeitt  (Collection  of  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Arts)  (St.  Peteisburg,  1804-66); 
Viollbt  lb  Dec,  L'art  nuM,  la  onginet,  tti  tUmentt  eomtitutijt, 
ton  apogte,  ton  asemr  (Paris,  1877);  Habselblatt,  Hittoriieker 
UtheMiek  der  BntwiekHung  del  haiterlichHrutiiieken  Ahademie  der 
KUniU  (St.  Petersburg,  1886):  Pkakhofv.  Kiet  tkie  pamjainiki 
vizantiiiko-ruiBkago  ittkiiiva  (The  Russo-Byiantine  monuments 
of  arts  at  KiefT)  (Moscow,  1887) ;  BOLOAXOtT,  tfaiki  kkudotkniki 
(Our  Artists)  (St.  Petersburg,  1890);  Pavunoft,  Dremoiti  jam- 
laiikija  i  roitoraUtfo  (Th«  Antiquities  of  Yaroslaff  and  Rostotf) 
(Moscow,  1892);  Idbm,  Iiloriia  ruidcoi  arkkileUury  (Moscow, 

1894)  . 

EvDOKii<o>T,  Ruitkaja  tkiwopiti  XVIIIviekieCRamliMF^tr 
ing  in  the  eighteenth  century)  (St.  Petersburg,  1902) ;  Wbanobl. 
Podrobnyi  iUjuitrirovannYi  Katalog,  vyitatiki  ruttkoi  portretnoj 
stsopm  sa  ISO  liet  (Complete  and  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Ez- 
posttioDs  of  Russian  portraits  from  1700  to  1850)  (St.  Peteis- 
burg, 1902);  RoviNSKU,  Obotrienie  ikonofitanifa  i  Roiiii  do 
konoa  X  VII  tieka  (Sketch  of  the  painting  of  icons  in  Russia  to  the 
end  o^the  seventeenth  century)  (St.  Peteisburg,  1903);  Uspbh- 
SKU,  Cankie  ikonopiieu  «  XVII  i.  (The  Imperial  jpiaintarB  of 
icons  in  the  seventeenth  oentury)  (St.  Peteisburg,  1908). 

'  A.  Pauoxbi. 

BussiuiOrtiliodaxGhurQh.  See  Gbbbk  Church; 

Rt»8IA. 

RuatieuB  of  Narbonne,  Saint,  b.  either  at  Mar- 
seilles or  at  Narbonnais&  Gaul;  d.  26  Oct.,  461.  Ac- 
cording to  biographers,  Rusticus  ia  the  one  to  whom 
St.  Jerome  (about  411)  addressed  a  letter,  commend- 
ing him  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  St.  Exuperius  of 
Toulouse  and  to  follow  the  advice  of  Procule,  then 
Bishop  of  Marseilles.  When  he  had  completed  his 
education  in  Gaul,  Rusticus  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
soon  gained  a  reputation  as  a  public  speaker,  but  he 
wished  to  embrace  the  contemplative  hfe.  He  wrote 
to  St.  Jerome,  who  advised  him  to  continue  his  studies. 
Then  Rusticus  entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Vincent 
of  L^rins.  He  was  ordained  at  Marseilles,  and  on 
3  Oct.,  430  (or  427)  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Nar- 
bonne. Witii  all  his  zeal,  he  could  not  prevent  the 
progress  of  the  Arian  heresy  which  the  Goths  were 
spreading  abroad.  The  si^e  of  Narbonne  by  the 
Goths  and  dissenaons  among  the  Catholics  so  dis- 
heartened him  that  he  wrote  to  St.  Leo,  renounc- 
ing the  bishopric,  but  St.  Leo  dissuaded  him.  He 
then  endeavoured  to  consolidate  the  Catholios.  In 
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444-48,  he  built  the  church  of  Narbonne;  in  451,  he 
assisted  at  the  convocation  of  forty'^our  bishops  of 
Gaul  and  approved  St.  Leo's  letter  to  Flavian,  con- 
cerning Nestorianism;  he  was  present  also  at  the 
Council  of  Arles^with  thirteen  bishtnjs,  to  decide  the 
debate  between  Theodore,  Bishop  of  Fr^jus,  and  the 
Abbey  of  L^rins.  A  letter  from  Kavennius,  Bidiop  of 
Aries,  sent  to  Rusticus,  proves  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  waa  held.  His  letters  are  lost,  with  the 
excration  of  the  one  to  St.  Jerome  and  two  others 
to  St.  Leo,  written  either  in  452  or  in  458.  His 
feast  is  celebrated  on  20  October. 

AcBAXD,  llomma  iU,  Prmmce,  II  (Paris,  1787),  1S4-5;  BiMl. 
liu.  de  Prance,  II  (Paris,  1735),  362-S;  Le  Bunt,  Imcriftvm* 
chrH.,  Oavlt,  II  (Paris,  1865),  765-71;  db  Ret,  88.  tgl.  Mar- 
-au  (Paris,  1886),  299-303:  Tillsmont,  JfAn.  hut.  ted.,  XV 
(Paris.  1711),  401-W. 

Joseph  DiDizn. 

Bath,  Book  of,  one  of  the  proto-canonical  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  heroine  of  its  ext^uisitely  beautiful  story. 

I.  CoNTZNTB.— The  incidents  related  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Book  of  Ruth  (i-iv,  17)  are  briefly  as 
follows.  In  the  time  of  the  judges,  a  famine  arose 
in  the  land  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of  which  EHime- 
lech  with  Noemi  and  their  two  sons  emkrated  from 
Bethlehem  of  Juda  to  the  land  of  Moab.  After 
Elimelech'a  death  Mahalon  and  Chelion,  his  two 
sons,  married  Moabite  wives,  and  not  long  after  died 
without  children.  Noemi,  deprived  now  of  her  hus- 
band and  children,  left  Moab  for  Bethlehem.  On  her 
journey  thither  she  dissuaded  her  daughters-in-law 
innn  going  with  her.  One  of  them,  however,  named 
Ruth,  accompanied  Noemi  to  Bethlehem.  The 
bariey  harvest  had  just  begun  and  Ruth,  to  relieve 
Noemi's  and  her  own  poverty,  went  to  uean  in  the 
field  orBooz,  a  rich  man  of  the  place.  She  met  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  and  following  Noemi's  advic^ 
she  made  known  to  Booz,  as  the  near  kinsman  of 
Elimelech.  her  claim  to  marriage.  After  a  nearer 
kinsman  had  solemnlv  lenotmoed  his  prior  right, 
Boos  married  Ruth  who  bore  him  Obed,  the  nand- 
father  of  David.  The  second  part  of  the  book  (iv, 
18-22)  consists  in  a  brief  «nealogy  which  connects 
the  line  of  David  through  Boos  with  Phaies,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Juda. 

II.  Place  in  the  Canon. — In  the  series  of  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  short 
Book  of  Ruth  occupies  two  different  principal  places. 
The  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Englisn  Ver- 
nons  give  it  immediately  after  the  Book  of  Judges. 
The  Hebrew  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  reckons  it  among 
the  Hagiographa  or  third  chief  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Of  these  two  places,  the  latter  is  most  likely  the 
original  one.  It  is  attested  to  by  all  the  date  of 
Jewish  tradition,  namely,  the  oldest  enumeration  of 
the  Hasiographa  in  the  Talmudic  treatise  "Baba 
Bathra  ,  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  whether  Spanish  or 
German,  the  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  the  testimony  of  St.  Jerome  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  according  to  which  eleven  books  are 
included  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  Hagiographa.  The 
presence  of  the  Book  of  Ruth  after  that  of  Judges  in  the 
Septuagint,  whence  it  passed  into  the  Vulgate  and  the 
English  Versions,  is  easily  explained  by  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  historictu  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  that  ancient  Greek  Version.  As  the  episode 
of  Ruth  is  connected  with  the  period  of  the  judges 
by  its  opening  words  "in  the  days  .  .  .  when 
the  judges  ruled",  its  narrative  was  made  to  follow 
theBookof  Judgesasasortof  oomplementto  it.  The 
same  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  lists  of  St.  Melito, 
Origen,  St.  Jerome  (Prol.  Galeatus},  is  traceable  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  inspired  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Septuagint,  inasmuch  as  these  lists 
bespeak  in  various  ways  the  mfluence  of  the  nomen- 
clature and  grouping  of  the  sacred  books  in  that 


Version,  and  consequently  should  not  be  regarded  as 
conforming  strictly  to  the  arrangement  of  those  books 
in  the  Hebrew  Canon.  It  has  indeed  been  asserted 
that  the  Book  of  Ruth  is  really  a  third  (4>p«idix  to 
the  Book  of  Judges  and  was,  therefore,  originally 
placed  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  two  narra- 
tives which  are  even  now  appended  to  this  latter 
book  (Judges,  xvii-xviii:  xix-xxi);  but  this  view  is 
not  probable  owing  to  tne  differences  between  these 
two  works  with  reroect  to  style,  tone,  subject,  etc.  ' 

III.  PuBPOSB. — ^As  the  precise  object  of  the  Book 
of  Ruth  is  not  expressly  given  either  in  the  book  it- 
self or  in  authentic  tradition,  scholars  are  greatiy 
at  variance  concerning  it.  According  to  manjr,  who 
lay  special  stress  on  the  genealogy  of  David  in  the 
second  part  of  the  book,  the  chidT aim  of  the  author 
is  to  throw  light  upon  the  origin  of  David,  the  great 
King  of  Israel  and  royal  ancestor  of  the  Messias. 
Haathis,  however,  been  the  main  purpose  of  the 
writer,  it  seems  that  he  should  have  given  it  greater 
prominence  in  his  work.  Besides,  the  genealogy  at 
the  close  of  the  book  is-but  loosely  connected  with  the 
preceding  contents,  so  it  is  not  improbably  an  ap- 
pendix added  to  that  book  by  a  later  hand.  Ao- 
cording  to  others,  the  principal  aim  of  the  author  was 
to  narrate  how,  in  opposition  to  Deut.,  xxiii,  3,  which 
forbids  the  reception  of  Moabites  mto  VaJiweh's 
assembly,  the  Moabitess  Ruth  was  incorporated  with 
Yahweh's  people,  and  eventually  became  the  an- 
cestress of  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy. 
But  this  second  opinion  is  hardly  more  probable  thiui 
the  foreeoing.  Had  the  Book  of  Ruth  been  written 
in  such  full  and  distinct  view  of  the  Deuteronomio 
prohibition  as  is  affirmed  by  the  second  opinion,  it  is 
most  likely  that  its  author  would  have  placed  a 
direct  reference  to  that  legislative  enactment  on 
Noemi's  hps  when  she  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her 
dau^ter»-m-law  from  accompanying  her  to  Juda,  or 
particularly  when  she  received  from  Ruth  the  pro- 
testation that  henceforth  Noemi's  God  would  be  her 
God.  Sevnal  recent  scholars  have  rentrded  this 
short  book  as  a  kind  of  protest  against  Nehemias's 
and  Esdras's  efforts  to  suppress  intermarriage  with 
women  of  foreign  birth.  But  this  is  plainly  an  in- 
ference not  from  the  contents  of  the  book,  but  from 
an  assumed  late  date  for  its  composition,  an  inference 
therefwe  no  less  uncertain  than  that  date  itself. 
Others  finally,  and  indeed  with  greater  probability, 
have  maintamed  that  the  author's  chief  purpose  was 
to  tell  an  edifying  story  as  an  example  to  his  own  a^ 
and  an  interMting  sketch  of  the  past,  effecting  this 
by  recording  the  exemplary  conduct  of  his  various 
personages  who  act  as  simple,  kindly,  God-fearing 
people  ought  to  act  in  Israel. 

IV.  HiSTOBicAL  Character. — ^The  charming  Book 
of  Ruth  is  no  mere  "  idyll "  or  "  poetical  fiction '.  It  is 
phun  that  the  Jews  of  old  r^arded  its  contents  as 
nistorioal,  »nce  they  included  its  narrative  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint within  the  prophetic  histories  (Josue-Kings). 
The  fact  that  Josephus  in  framing  his  account  of  the 
Jewish  Antiquities  utilizes  the  data  of  the  Book  of 
Ruth  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  he  does  those  of 
the  historicsd  books  of  the  Old  Testament  shows  that 
this  inspired  writing  was  then  considered  as  no  mere 
fiction.  Again,  the  mention  by  St.  Matthew  of  sev- 
eral personages  of  the  episode  of  Ruth  (Boos,  Ruth, 
Obea),  among  the  actuu  ancestors  of  Christ  (Matt., 
i,  5),  points  m  the  same  direction.  Intrinsic  data 
agree  with  tiieee  testimonies  of  ancient  tradition. 
The  book  records  the  intermarriage  of  an  Israelite 
with  a  Moabitess,  which  shows  that  its  narrative  does 
not  belong  to  the  region  of  the  poetical.  The  his- 
torical character  of  the  work  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
friendly  intercourse  between  David  and  the  King  of 
Moab  which  is  described  in  I  Kings,  xxii,  3, 4;  by  the 
writer's  distinct  reference  to  a  Jewish  custom  as 
obsolete  (Ruth,  iv,  7),  eto. 
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In  view  of  this  concordant,  extrinsic  and  intrinsic, 
evidence,  little  importance  is  attached  scholars 
generally  to  the  grounds  which  certain  entice  have 
put  forth  to  disprove  the  historical  character  of  the 
Book  of  Ruth.  It  is  rightly  felt,  for  instance,  that 
the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  names  of  several  persons 
in  the  narrative  (Noemi,  Mahalon,  Chelion)  is  not  a 
conclusive  argument  that  they  have  been  fictitiously 
accommodated  to  the  characters  in  the  ei>isode,  any 
more  than  the  mmilar  symbolical  meaning  of  the 
proper  names  of  well  known  and  fully  historical  per- 
sonages mentioned  in  Israel's  annals  (Saul,  David, 
Samuel,  etc.).  It  is  rightly  felt  likewise  that  the 
striking  appropriateness  of  the  words  put  on  the  lips 
of  certain  personages  to  the  general  purpose  of  edifica- 
tion apparent  in  the  Book  of  Ruth  does  not  necessarily 
disprove  the  historical  character  of  the  work,'  since 
this  is  also  noticeable  in  other  books  of  Holy  Writ 
which  are  undoubtedly  historical.  Finally,  it  ia 
readily  seen  that  however  great  the  contrast  may  ap- 
pear between  the  genmd  tone  of  amplicity,  repose, 
purity,  etc.,  of  the  cnaracters  delineated  in  the  episode 
of  Ruth,  and  the  opposite  features  of  the  figures  which 
are  drawn  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  both  writii^  describe 
actual  events  in  one  and  the  same  period  of  Jewish 
histoiyj  for  all  we  know,  the  beautiful  scenes  of 
domestic  life  connected  in  the  Book  of  Ruth  with  the 
period  of  the  judges  may  have  truly  occurred  during 
the  long  intervals  of  peace  which  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judges. 

V.  Author  and  Date  of  CoMPoamoN. — ^The 
Book  of  Ruth  is  anonymous,  for  the  name  which  it 
bears  as  its  tide  has  never  been  regarded  otherwise 
than  that  of  the  chief  actor  in  the  events  recorded.  In 
an  ancient  Beraitha  to  the  Talmudic  treatise  "Baba 
Bathia"  (Babylonian  Talmud,  c.  i),  it  is  definitely 
stated  that  "Samuel  wrote  his  book.  Judges,  and 
Ruth":  but  this  ascription  of  Ruth  to  Samud  is 
groundless  and  hence  almost  universally  rejected  at 
represent  day.  The  name  of  the  author  <^  the  book 
of  Ruth  is  unknown,  and  so  is  also  the  precise  date  of 
its  composition.  The  work,  however,  was  most  likely 
written  before  the  Babylonian  exile.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  ia  nothing  in  its  contents  that  would  eom- 
4)el  one  to  bring  down  its  ori^  to  a  later  date;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  comparative  puri^  of  its  style 
stamps  it  as  a  pre-exilic  composition.  Tne  numerous 
critics  who  hold  a  different  view  overrate  the  im- 
portance of  its  isolated  Aramaisms  which  are  best 
accounted  for  by  the  use  of  a  spoken  patois  plunly 
independent  of  the  actual  developments  of  hterary 
Hebrew.  Th^  also  make  too  much  of  the  place  oc- 
cupied by  the  Book  of  Ruth  among  the  Hagiographa, 
for,  as  can  be  easily  realized,  the  admission  of  a 
writing  into  this  third  division  of  the  Hebrew  Canon 
is  not  necessarily  contemporary  with  its  origin.  But, 
while  the  internal  data  supplied  by  the  Book  of  Ruth 
thus  point  to  its  pre-exilic  origin,  they  remain  inde- 
oiaive  witii  regard  to  the  precise  date  to  which  its 
composition  would  be  referred,  as  clearly  appears 
from  the  conflicting  inferences  which  have  been  (frawn 
from  them  by  recent  Catholic  scholars. 

CommenUriea. — Catholic:  Cl^ib  (Paris,  1878);  ton  Huv- 
■nuuER  (Paria.  1888);  Filuoh  (Paris,  1880);  VioouRoux 
(Paris,  1901);  Chaiipomi.  Protestant:  Wkiort  (London,  1864); 
Keil  (Leipiig.  1874);  Bcbtbcau  (Leipsis.  1883);  Ovrrui 
(NOrdliiwen,  188g);BssiHOLBT  (Freiblug,  IBMl) ;  NowMX  (Qoet- 


tingen,  1902). 


Francis  E.  GiaoT. 


Buthenian  Rite. — There  is,  properly  speaking,  no 
separate  and  distinct  rite  for  tlie  Ruthenians.  but 
inasmuch  as  the  name  is  often  used  for  the  modifica- 
tions which  the  Ruthenians  have  introduced  in  the 
Byzantine  or  Greek  Rite  as  used  by  them,  a  brief 
description  of  them  is  proper.  These  modifications 
have  come  about  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the 
ancient  Slavonic  missals  used  in  Russia  and  in  Littie 
Russia  (Ruthenia)  differed  in  many  instances  from 


the  Greek  as  used  at  Constantinople,  and  the  oorreo- 
tion  of  these  differences  by  the  Patriarch  NilranjEave 
rise  to  the  Old  Ritualists  (see  Rabkolniks).  'ff^en, 
therefore,  the  Ruthenians  came  into  union  with  the 
Holy  See  in  1595,  they  brought  with  tiiem  in  their 
liturgical  books  several  of  the  usages  and  formula 
which  Nikon  afterwards  corrected  at  Moscow  in  the 
Orthodox  Church.  Where  these  differences  presented 
no  denial  or  contradiction  of  the  faith  the  Holv  See 
allowed  them  to  remain,  just  as  they  have  allowed 
the  rites  of  many  religious  orders.  In  the  second  place, 
after  the  union  had  oecome  a  fixed  fact,  numbers  <» 
the  Polish  Latin  clergy  and  laity  seemed  to  find  in 
the  Greek  ceremonies  and  forms  of  language  some 
apparent  contradictions  of  the  faith  as  more  fully 
elaborated  in  the  Roman  Rite.  This  seemed  to  them 
to  indicate  a  lack  of  unity  of  the  faith,  and  the  Greek 
Ruthenian  clergy  in  the  Synod  of  Zamosc  (1720) 
made  a  number  of  changes  in  the  Byzantine  Rite, 
particularly  that  of  the  Mass,  so  as  more  clearly  to 
express  the  unity  and  identity  of  their  faith  with  that 
of  their  brethren  of  the  Roman  Rite.  These  changes 
are  sometimes  bitterly  spoken  of  by  Russian  authors 
as  "latinizing",  and  the  majority  of  them  were  prob- 
ably  unnecessary.  When  we  consider  that  the  Mel- 
chitee,  Rumanians,  and  Italo-Greeks  have  kept  the  old 
forms  thus  changra,  it  does  not  seem  that  they  were 
required  in  order  to  express  the  complete  unity  of  tiie 
faith.  Nevertheless  they  were  sufficient  to  oatise  them 
to  be  spoken  of  as  the  Ruthenian  Rite,  as  distinguidied 
from  tne  older  form  of  the  Byzantine  Rite  (see  Con- 

STAMTINOPLE,  RrTB  OF;  GrEBK  CaTHOUCS  IN  AhKB- 

ica:  Grkek  Church). 

The  chi^  modifications  introduced  were  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Filioque  (i  ot  Syna)  to  the  Creed,  and  the 
commemoration  of  "the  holy  universal  Chief  Bishop 
N.  the  Pope  of  Rome",  in  the  Eklene  and  in  the 
general  commemoration  at  the  Great  Entrance; 
while  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  words  of  consecration 
rather  than  on  the  Epiklesis  (invocation)  may  be 
said  to  also  constitute  a  difference  from  the  Orthodox 
Rite.  _  The  addition  of  the  FUioqwe  is  not  required 
even  in  Italy,  for  at  Rome  the  CmeA  is  still  said  in 
Greek  without  it:  but  there  it  is  simply  an  ancient 
custom  and  no  indication  of  any  difference  in  doctrine. 
As  to  the  praters  for  the  pope,  the  various  Orthodox 
Churches  of  Russia  and  Elastem  E!urope  have  never 
hesitated  to  change  the  Byzantine  liturgy  in  order  to 
insert  prayen  for  the  Holy  Synod,  imperial  family, 
etc.,  even  carrying  them  out  to  great  length.  The 
Ruthenians  however  differ  from  the  other  Greek 
Catholic  nationalities  and  from  the  Orthodox  churches 
in  many  other  peculiarities  of  rite. 

In  the  Proskmnide  of  the  Divine  Liturgy  the  Ruthe- 
nians are  allowed  to  prepare  for  Mass  with  one  altar- 
bread  {■provphara)  or  with  three,  cr  even  with  the  diy 
Agnete  (the  souare  Greek  host)  if  no  protpharte  can 
be  had,  instead  of  requiring  five  prosphortB.  Then  too 
the  Ruthenian  priest  may  omit  the  full  number  of 
particles  to  be  placed  on  the  paten,  and  may  place 
only  one  for  the  vairious  ranks  ne  is  required  to  com- 
memorate, or  in  exceptional  cases  where  there  are  no 
particles  "the  priest  may  celebrate  with  the  Agnetz 
alone"  (Decretum  Sjrn.  Leopoliensis,  p.  83).  The 
number  of  the  saints  to  be  commemorated  has  also 
been  cut  down  to  a  few  principal  names.  When  the 
Mass  of  the  Catechumens  or  public  part  of  the  Divine 
Liturgy  begins,  the  Royal  Doors  of  the  Iconostasis 
are  thrown  wide  open  and  contmue  so  during  the 
entire  Mass.  There  are  no  rubrics  directing  them  to 
be  open  and  shut  during  the  service,  nor  is  there  any 
veil  to  be  drawn.  Formerly  this  was  the  practice  in 
the  old  Slavonic  Churehes  and  Missals,  and  is  still 
followed  in  the  Court  Chureh  until  after  the  Great 
Entrance  is  completed.  The  custom  of  reverencing 
during  the  singing  of  the  Edinorodny  Syne  (.FUivt 
unigenitut)  ano  the  Creed  at  the  word  voehewviecih 
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•AosM  (Homo  faetM  est)  and  the  addition  of  the  t  of 
Syha  (.Filioque)  were  adopted  to  conform  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Roman  Rite.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
practice  of  covering  the  chalice  while  on  the  altar, 
and  this  in  turn  hae  made  the  ripidia  or  fans  di8^>pear 
as  altar  utensils.  In  the  prayer  of  condition  baore 
commimion  the  Ruthenian  priest  strikes  his  breast 
three  times  as  in  the  Roman  Rite.  Among  the  special 
modifications  in  the  Liturgy  by  the  Rutheoians  is  the 
order  of  the  antiphons.  The  three  week-day  antiphons, 
Psidms  xci,  xcii,  xciv,  are  introduced  directly  into 
the  text  of  the  Missal,  while  on  Sundays  in  their  stead 
(when  there  is  no  feast-day  having  special  antiphons) 
FluJms  Ixv,  Ixvi,  and  xciv  take  their  place.  The 
Typika,  Psalms  cii  and  cxlv,  as  well  as  the  Blaxhemni 
(latitudes)  are  not  said  except  in  monasteries  and 
monastic  churches.   At  the  recital  of  the  Creed  the 

Sriest  holds  up  the  air  without  movihg  it  to  and  fro. 
uBt  before  tne  anteH»mmunion  ytAyec  the  priest 
performs  an  ablution  of  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  The 
Ruthenians  do  not  add  hot  water  to  the  chalice  after  . 
the  Fraction,  as  all  other  Greeks  do,  for  this  was 
abolished  by  the  Synod  of  Zamoec  (tit.  iii,  sec.  iv). 
They  have  also  abolished  the  use  of  the  sponge  in 
puiiiying  the  paten  and  chalice,  and  use  instead  the 
finger  for  the  paten  and  a  veil  on  the  chalice.  A  final 
ablution  is  introduced,  and  the  holy  vessels  remain  on 
the  altar  until  the  Mass  is  finished,  instead  of  being 
carried  to  the  side  altar  (protAens)  as  in  the  Bysantine 
Rite. 

The  abaenoe  of  the  deacon  or  deacons  in  the  Ruthe- 
nian Mass  will  be  particular^  noticed,  for  that  is  the 
rule  except  in  cases  of  cathedral  Masses  or  pontifical 
Masses,  corresponding  to  the  usages  of  the  Roman 
solemn  high  Mass,  and  then  the  deacon  is  usually  a 
priest  who  reverts  to  his  ionuec  order.  The  diaoonate 
among  the  Ruthenians  is  now  chiefly  a  grade  to  the 
priesthood,  and  not  a  permanent  order  for  parochial 
work.  There  is  no  distribution  of  the  anMaron  or 
bkased  brrad  at  the  end  of  the  Mass  in  the  Ruthe- 
nian Rite.  Nor  do  they  have  the  custom  of  giving 
communion  (bjr  a  tiny  drop  from  the  chalice)  to 
infants  and  children  under  four  years,  as  in  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church.  The  TUergy  among  the 
Ruthenians  usually  follow  the  Roman  rule  and  are 
shaven,  unlike  the  general  rule  among  the  Greek 
clergy  of  other  countries,  whether  Catholic  or  Or- 
thodox. They  do  not  wear  the  kamOafka  or  atraifdit 
(^lindrical  Greek  biretta,  but  have  invented  lor 
themselves  a  round  headpiece  or  crown,  something 
like  the  mitre  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  they  also  wear 
the  close-fitting  cassock  of  the  Roman  Rite,  instead 
of  the  loose  robe  with  flowing  sleeves  used  by  the 
Greeks  in  other  countries. 

BocxAN,  De  modificatitmibuM  apud  Ruthenot  tubintrodudu  in 
CItryotlomika  (Rome,  1908),  929-69:  KHonfATBKi,  Zapadno- 
Ruukaya  Turkotnatfa  Unia  w  yeya  Bogotluthenii  %  Obriadakk 
(KieS,  1871):  Pcuau,  Oaehiehleder  Union,  II  (Vieniia,  1880); 
Uturgia  St.  /oanna  ZlaUnuUJu)  (ZoOdelt,  1906). 

Amdbbw  J.  SmntAN. 

Suthmians  (Ruthenian  and  Russian:  Rutin, 

Slural  Rurini),  a  Slavic  people  from  Southern  Russia, 
ralioia  and  Bukowina  in  Austria,  and  North-eastern 
Hungary.  They  are  also  called  in  Russian,  Maloroa- 
nant,  Little  Russians  (in  allusion  to  their  stature), 
and  m  the  Hungarian  dialect  of  their  own  language, 
Ruimiaks.  They  occupv  in  Russia  the  provinces  or 
governments  of  Lublin  (Poland).  Volhyniaj  Podolia, 
Kieff,  TchemigofT,  Kharkoff,  and  Poltava,  m  Russia, 
and  number  now  about  18,000,000.  In  Austria  they 
occupy  the  whole  of  Eastern  Galicia  and  Bukowina, 
and  in  Hungary  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
counties  of  Hungary:  Szepes,  Saros,  Abauj,  Zemplin, 
Ung,  MaramaroB,  and  Bereg,  and  amount  to  about 
4,500,000  more.  The  Ruthenians  along  the  border- 
land of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  present 
boundary  separating  Austria  from  Russia  proper  are 


also  called  Ukrainians  (u,  at  or  near,  and  krai,  the 
border  or  land  composing  the  border),  from  the 
Ukraine,  comprising  the  vast  steppes  or  plains  of 
Southern  Russia  extending  into  Galida.  In  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  the  Ruthenians  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  which  leave  one  division  of  tnem  in 
Galicia  and  the  other  in  Hungary.  The  Ruthenians 
or  Little  Russians  in  Russia  and  Bukowina  belong 
to  the  Greek  Orthodox  (}hurch,  whilst  those  <» 
Galicia  and  Hunnuy  are  Greek  Catholics  in  unity 
with  the  Holy  See.  For  this  reason  the  wora 
Ruthenian  has  been  generally  used  to  indicate  those 
of  the  race  who  are  Catholics,  imd  LHUe  Ru»»ian 
those  who  are  Greek  Orthodox,  although  the  terms 
are  usually  considered  as  fauiy  int«x:hangeable. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  Russian  and 
Ruthenian  languages  (unlike  in  English)  there  are 
two  words  which  are  often  indiscriminately  trans- 
lated as  Russia,  but  which  have  quite  different 
meanings.  One  is  Rust,  which  is  the  generic  word 
denoting  an  abstract  fatherland  and  all  who  speak 
a  Russo-SIavic  tongue,  who  are  of  Russo-Slavic  race 
and  who  profess  the  Greek-Slavonic  Rite;  it  is  of 
wide  and  comprehensive  meaning.  The  other  word 
is  Roaaia,  which  is  a  word  of  restricted  meaning  and 
refers  only  to  the  actual  Russian  Empire  and  its 
subjects,  as  constituted  to-day.  The  former  word 
Ruts  may  be  applied  to  a  land  or  people  very  muoh 
as  our  own  word  "Anglo-Saxon"  is  to  English  or 
Americans.  It  not  only  includes  those  who  live  in 
the  Russian  Empire,  but  millions  outside  of  it,  who 
are  of  similar  race  or  kin,  but  who  are  not  politically, 
reUgioudy,  or  govemmentally  united  with  those 
within  the  empire.  From  the  word  Russ  we  get  the 
derivative  Russku,  which  may  therefore  be  translated 
in  English  as  "Ruthenian"  as  well  as  "Russian", 
since  it  is  older  than  the  present  Russian  Empire. 
From  Rossia  we  have  the  derivative  Roanisky,  wnidi 
can  nevo'  be  translated  otherwise  than  by  "Russian", 
pertaining  to  or  a  native  of  the  Russian  Eknpire. 
Indeed  the  word  "Ruthene"  or  "Ruthenian"  seems 
to  have  been  an  attempt  to  put  the  word  Rusin 
into  a  Latinized  form,  and  the  medieval  Latin  word 
Ruthenia  was  often  used  as  a  term  for  Russia  itself , 
b^ore  it  grew  so  gteat  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  name  Ruthenian  (Rutheni)  is  found  for  the 
first  time  in  the  old  Polish  annalist,  Martinus  Gallus, 
who  wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  and  the 
be^nning  of  the  twelfth  century;  he  uses  this  name 
as  one  abeady  well  known.  The  Danish  historian, 
Saxo  Grammaticus  (1203),  also  uses  it  to  describe  the 
Slavs  living  near  the  Baltic  Sea.  These  Slavs  were 
already  converted  to  Christianity  and  the  name  was 
TOobably  used  to  distinguish  them  from  the  pagans. 
Tlie  term  Ruthenian  was  well  known  in  the  eleventh 
century  and  its  origin  seems  to  be  considerably  older. 
It  is  said  to  have  really  originated  in  the  aouthmipart 
of  Gaul  in  the  time  of^Charlemagne.  When  the  Huna 
overran  Ehirope  in  the  fifth  century,  they  subdued 
the  Slavic  trifa«8  with  whom  they  came  in  contact  and 
made  them  a  part  of  their  victorious  army.  Under 
Attila's  leaderehip  they  pressed  still  farther  west, 
devastati^  everything  m  their  path,  and  penetrated 
into  Northern  Italy  and  tihe  south-easternpart  of 
Gaul.  In  Uie  great  battle  at  ChAlons  ibe  Christian 
armies  overcame  them;  a  portion  of  the  Huns'  foroea 
was  slaughtered,  but  other  portions  were  divided  and 
scatteredin  small  detachments  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  the  greatw  part  of  these  were  the  Slavs  who 
had  been  made  captive  and  forced  to  join  the  army. 
Aifter  the  death  of  Charlemagne  they  had  settled 
largely  throughout  the  land,  and  their  names  are  still 
retained  in  various  Latin  names  of  places,  as  RouernB 
(Prooineia  Ruthenonim)  ^Bodet  {jSegdunum  Rulhem), 
and  Auvergne  (AiiOiMta  Au^Aenorum).  As  these  Slavic 
tribes  furnished  toe  name  for  the  Latin  writers  of 
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Italy  and  France,  this  same  word  was  also  used  later 
in  describing  them  in  their  native  land,  where  descrip- 
tions came  to  be  written  by  western  writers  who  first 
came  in  contact  with  them.  Indeed  the  word  "  Ruthe- 
nian"  is  considerably  older  than  the  word  "Russian'', 
in  describing  Slavic  nationality;  for  the  term  Russia 
(Roasiah  indicating  the  political  state  and  govern- 
ment, did  not  come  into  use  until  .the  fourteenth  or 
fifteentll  century. 

The  Ruthenians  may  well  claim  to  be  the  original 
Russians.  Theirs  was  the  land  where  Sts.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  converted  the  Slavic  peoples,  and  that 
land,  with  Kieff  as  the  centre,  bmame  the  starting 
point  of -Greco-Slavic  Christianitv,  and  for  centuries 
that  centre  was  the  religious  and  political  capital  of 
the  present  Russia.  Great  Russia  was  then  merely  a 
conglomerate  of  Swedish,  Finnish,  and  Slavic  tribes, 
and  althpuigh  it  has  since  become  great  and  has  sub- 
dued its  weaker  brethren,  it  does  not  represent  the 
historic  race  as  does  the  Ruthenian  in  the  south.  They 
were_  never  so  thoroughly  under  the  rule  of  the  con- 
quering Tatar  as  the  Great  Russians  of  Moscow, 
Vladimir,  and  Kazan.  Besides,  Little  Russia  was 
separated  from  Great  Russia  and  was  for  nearly  five 
centuries  subject  to  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Yet  Great 
Russia  has  become  in  Jlussia  the  norm  of  Russian 
nationality,  and  has  succeeded  largely  in  Buppreesing 
and  arresung  the  development  of  the  Little  Russians 
within  the  empire.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  old 
dreuns  of  Mazeppa,  Chmielnicki,  and  Shevchenko  of 
Little  Russia,  independent  both  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
have  found  a  lod^ent  in  the  hearts  of  the  Southern 
Russians;  the  same  feeling  has  gained  ground  among 
the  Ruthenians  of  Galicia  and  Hungary,  surrounded 
as  they  are  by  the  CSerman,  Polish,  and  Hungarian 
peoples.  However,  the  milder  and  more  equitable 
rule  of  Austria-Hungary  has  prevented  direct  political 
agitation,  although  there  is  occasional  trouble.  The 
resultant  of  such  forces  among  the  Ruthenians  of 
Galicia  and  Hun^^aiy  has  been  the  formation  of  polit- 
ical parties,  which  they  have  brou^t  to  America 
with  Uiem.  These  may  be  divided  mto  three  large 
groups:  the  UkrairUri,  those  who  believe  in  and  foster 
uie  aevelopment  of  the  Ruthenians  aloiuz  their  own 
lines,  quite  independent  of  Russia,  the  Poles  or  the 
Goinans,  and  who  actually  look  forward  to  the  inde- 

Ssndence  of  Little  Russia,  almost  analogous  to  the 
ome  Rulers  of  Ireland;  ue  Moseophilei,  those  who 
look  to  present  Russia  as  the  norm  of  the  Russo- 
Slavic  race  and  who  are  partisans  of  Panslavism; 
these  may  be  likened  to  the  Unionists  of  Ireland,  in 
order  to  round  out  the  comparison;  the  Ugro-Russki, 
Hungarian  Ruthenians,  who  while  objecting  to  Hun- 
gary, and  particular  phases  of  Hungarian  rule,  have 
no  idea  of  loei^  their  own  peculiar  nationabty  by 
taking  present  Russia  as  their  standard^  they  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  both  the  other  parties,  the  ideas 
of  the  UkrainUi  being  particularly  distasteful  to  them. 
(See  Greek  Catholics  in  Aherica.)  In  Russia  all 

E>litical  agitation  for  Little  Russia  and  for  Little 
ussian  customs  and  peculiarities  is  prohibited;  it  is 
only  since  1905  that  newspapers  and  other  publica- 
tions in  the  Little  Russian  language  have  been  per- 
mitted. It  was  Little  Russia  which  united  with  the 
Holy  See  in  1595,  in  the  great  reunion  of  the  Gre^ 
Church:  and  it  was  in  Little  Russia  where  the  press- 
ure of  tne  Russian  Government  was  brought  to  bear 
m  1795. 1839,  and  1875,  whereby  the  Greek  Catholics 
of  little  Russia  were  utterly  wiped  out  and  some 
7,000,000  of  the  Uniats  there  were  compelled,  partly 
ay  force  and  partly  by  deception,  to  become  part  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  (Jhurch. 

In  some  indefinable  manner  the  Ruthenian  or 
Little  Russian  speech  is  considond  as  leading  away 
from  Russian  unity,  whether  of  State  or  Churui;  the 
prompt  return  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Little  Rii»- 
■ians  to  Catholicism  m  1905-06,  at  the  time  of  the  decree 


of  toleration,  perhaps  lends  countenance  to  tlie  belief 
in  Russian  mmds.  The  Ruthenian  language  is  very 
close  to  the  Russian  and  both  are  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Slavonic  tongue  which  is  stUl  used  in  the  Mass 
and  in  the  litur^cal  books.  The  Ruthenian,  however, 
in  the  form  of  its  words,  is  much  nearer  the  Church 
Slavonic  than  the  modem  Russian  language  is.  Still 
it  does  not  differ  much  from  the  modem  Russian  or 
the  so-called  Great  Russian  language;  it  bears  some- 
what the  same  relation  to  the  latto'  as  the  Lowland 
Scotch  does  to  English  or  the  Plattdeutsch  to  German. 
The  Ruthenians  m  Austria-Hunganr  and  the  Little 
Russians  in  Russia  use  the  Russian  alphabet  and  write 
their  language  in  almost  the  same  orthography  as  the 
Great  Russian,^  but  in  many  cases  they  pronounce  it 
differently.  It  is  almost  like  the  case  of  an  Tj^glwhtnim 
and  a  Frenchman  who  write  the  word  soenee  exactly 
alike,  but  each  pronounces  it  in  a  different  manner. 
Many  words  are  unlike  in  Ruthenian  and  Russian,  for 
example,  bachiti,  to  see,  in  Ruthenian,  becomes  videt 
in  Russian;  perthy,  first,  in  Ruthenian,  is  pervy  in 
Russian.  All  this  tends  to  differentiate  the  two  laa- 
guages,  or  extreme  dialects,  as  they  voigki  be  called. 
In  uite  year&  a  recession  of  the  Russian  alphabet  in 
Galicia  and  Bukowina  has  provoked  much  cussension. 
For  the  puipose  of  more  closely  accommodating  the 
Russian  alphabet  to  the  Ruthenian,  they  added  two 
new  letters  and  rejected  three  old  ones,  then  spelled 
all  the  Ruthmian  or  liUle  Russian  words  exactly 
as  they  are  pronounced.  Hiis  "phonetic"  alphabet 
differentiates  the  Ruthenian  more  than  ever  from  the 
Russian.  It  has  divided  Ruthenian  writers  into  two 
great  camps:  the  "etymolcwjical".  which  retains  the 
old  system  of  spelling,  ana  the  "phonetic",  which 
advocates  the  new  sjrstem.  It  has  even  been  made  a 
basis  of  political  action,  and  the  phonetic  system  of 
orthography  is  still  strmigly  opposed,  partly  because 
it  was  an  Austrian  governmental  measure  and  partly 
because  it  is  regarded  as  an  effort  to  detach  the  Ru- 
thenians from  the  rest  of  the  Russian  race  and  in  a 
measure  to  Polonise  them.  The  phonetic  system  of 
writing  has  never  been  adopted  among  the  Hungarian 
Ruthenians,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  that  anyone  has  dared  to  use  it  in  Little  Russian 
publications  issued  in  the  Russian  Empire.  Y^t  in 
many  parts  of  Hungary  the  Ruthenian  language  is 
printed  in  Roman  letters  so  as  to  reach  those  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  Russian  alphabet.  The  lan- 
guage question  has  led  to  many  debates  in  the  Austrian 
parliament  and  has  been  taken  up  by  many  Ruthenian 
magasines  and  reviews.  The  Ruthenians  have -also 
brought  their  language  and  political  difficulties  with 
them  to  America  (see  Greek  Catholics  in  America,- 
under  subtitle  RtiMenian  GfreeJb  Catholics),  where  they 
encounter  them  as  obstacles  to  racial  propess.  Not 
only  in  history  but  in  literature  have  tne  Ruthenians 
or  Little  Russians  held  an  honourable  place.  Then: 
chief  city,  Kieff,  was  the  capital  of  the  country  beforo 
Moscow  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  A  portion  of  them  led  the  wild,  stirring  life 
of  the  Coesacks,  painted  in  Gogol's  romance  of  "Taras 
Bulba":  their  revolt  under  Chmielnicki  in  1648  is 
pictured  by  Sienkiewicz  in  his  historical  romance 
''With  Fire  and  Sword";  that  of  half  a  century  latw 
under  Maceppa  is  made  known  to  most  of  us  by 
Byron's  \eiae.  They  had  free  printing  presses  for 
secular  as  well  as  religious  literature  in  the  sixteenth 
century:  still  many  of  their  best  writers,  such  as 
Gogol,  have  used  the  Great  Russian  language  even 
when  their  themes  were  Little  Russian,  just  as  so 
much  of  the  text  of  Scott's  Scotch  novels  is  pure 
English.  The  Ruthenian  language,  however,  has  been 
employed  by  authors  of  intemational  repute,  the 
greatest  of  whom  is  the  poet  Shevchenko.  Other 
authors  of  widening  reputation  have  followed  in  the 
present  century,  and  some  like  Gowda  have  trans- 
ferred tbeir  literary  efforts  to  American  soil. 
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The  Rutiieiiiaii  Greek  CathoEc  CSiiiroh  in  Austria- 
Hungary  is  represented  by  one  provinoe  in  Galioia, 
Austria,  and  three  dioceses  in  Hungary.  The  former 
is  composed  of  the  Greek  Archdiocese  of  Lemberg 
witii  the  two  subordinate  dioceses  of  Prsemysl  and 
Stanislau.  In'  Hungary  there  are  the  separate  dio- 
ceses of  Eperies  and  Munkacs  in  the  north  and  the 
Diocese  of  Kreutz  (Crisium,  KriieTa6)  in  the  souUt. 
These  northern  two  are  subject  to  the  Latin  Arch- 
bishop ol  Gran,  and  the  southern  one  to  the  Latin 
Archbishop  of  Agram.  The  Ruthenian  immigration  to 
America  comes  almost  wholly^  from  these  dioceses, 
and  titeir  efforts  and  progress  in  solidly  establishing 
themselves  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been 
described.  They  have  built  many  fine  and  flourishing 
churdies,  have  established  schools  and  now  have  a 
bishop  here  of  their  own  rite  (see  Gbbek  Cathoucb 
IN  Ahbbica).  Some  of  them  are  becomii»  wealthy, 
and  in  some  places  in  Pennsylvania  are  reckoned  as  a 
factor  in  American  politics.  Neverthetess,  thev  have 
been  subjected  in  America  to  strenuous  proselyting, 
both  on  ibe  part  of  the  Russian  prthoaox  mission 
churches,  which  preach  Panslavism  in  its  most  alluring 
forms,  and  which  are  at  times  bitterly  hostile  to  Ca- 
tholicism (see  Grbsbk  Orthodox  Chtjrchto  America, 
under  Ruisian  Orthodox),  and  on  the  part  of  various 
Protestant  missionary  activities,  wluch  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  in  many  localities  "independ- 
ent" Ruthenian  communities  apparently  practising 
the  Greek  Rite  in  connexion  with  the  nesbyterian. 
Baptist,  and  other  churches.  Much  has  been  effected 
by  DOth  proselyting  parties  because  of  a  lack  of  a  suit- 
able Ruthenian  Catholic  press  and  literature,  and  of 
sufficient  priests.  For  instance,  there  is  a  Protestant 
catechism  using  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
teaching  the  seven  sacraments,  and  there  are  Protes- 
tant so-called  evangelical  missionaries  who  use  vest- 
ments, candles,  censers,  crucifixes,  and  holy  water,  with 
apparently  all  the  Greek  Catholic  ritual,  having  even 
tne  officiu  Greek  Catholic  mass-booka  on  the  altar. 
The  Russian  Orthodox  clergy  find  the  task  even  easier, 
for  they  appeal  to  the  Slavic  national  feeling  and  adopt 
the  usual  religious  practices  of  the  Greek  Catholic 
clergy,  and  are  thus  enrhled  to  win  over  many  an  im- 
migrant by  offering  sympathy  in  a  strange  land. 


n^eipiig,  1006);  Rohakczck,  Dit  Rulhmen  u.  ihre  Oegner  in 
Oalitien  (Vienna,  1902);  jAiniAURES,  Das  KUnifreich  Oatiti 
u.  Lodomtrim,  u.  dot  Hertocfl 
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u.  Lodomtrim,  u.  dot  Htrtoathum  Bukowina  (Vienna,  18S4) 
FXLiai,  dach.  da  Union,  I  (Vienna,  1878);  fi»CBBATOWicz,  /><u 
Zarenthwn  im  Kampfe  mit  der  CiviliMtion  (Vienna,  lOOfi) ;  Fran- 
I06,  Au»  HaJb-Anen;  CuUurbiUUr  au9  Oalizim,  d«r  Bukowina  u. 
sad  Xtu^nd  (Berlin.  1878):  Charitia.  XIII  (New  York.  Dec.. 
ig04);  The  Ueumger,  XLII,  8ept.-Deo.  (New  York,  1004); 
OBnsHCTBKT,  Itloria  Ukrainy-Ruti  (Lemberg,  1004-11). 

Andrew  J.  Shipiian. 

Butter  (pere  Eanistbr),  Henbt,  b.  26  Feb., 
1756;  d.  17  September,  1838,  near  Dodding  Green, 
Westmoreland.  He  was  the  son  of  Adam  Banister 
of  Hesketh  Bank  and  Agnes,  daughter  of  Richard 
Butler,  of  Mawdesley  (Lancashire).  On  26  Sept., 
1768,  be  went  to  Douai  College,  where  he  found  his 
uncle.  Rev.  Robert  Banister.  In  May,  1781,  he  be- 
came professor  at  St.  Omer's  College  for  the  secular 
clergy.    On  the  English  mission,  ne  served  several 

? laces  in  the  north  before  his  appointment  ii  1817  to 
'ealand  (Lancashire),  where  he  remained  till  Jan., 
1834.  The  rest  of  tus  life  was  spent  at  Dodding 
Green.  The  "Orthodox  Journal"  (VII,  223)  gives  a 
sympathetic  notice  of  this  sterling  priest,  character- 
ized Dy  his  old-world  learning  and  solid  piety.  Rutter 
wrote  an  "Evangelical  Harmony",  re-edited  (1857) 
by  Husenbeth.  His  other  works,  chiefly  scriptural 
exegeses  and  devotional  translations,  are  enumerated 
and  described  by  Gillow.  The  "Answer  to  Dr. 
Southey"  (the  poet-laureate)  is  a  contribution  to 
the  controversy  provoked  by  Southey's  "Book  of 
the  Church"  (1824),  in  which  Charles  Butler  (q.  v.) 
was  the  Catholic  protasonist.       Patrick  Rtan. 


Bxao  utd  Bftooto,  Diocebb  ov  (RpBSNsu  ar 
BiTUNTiNiiNBis),  in  the  Province  of  Bian,  Aquileia, 
Southern  Italy.  Ruvo,  the  ancient  Rubi,  situated  on 
a  calcareous  hill,  contains  a  fine  Norman  cathedral  of 
the  eleventh  century.  Outside  of  the  city  are  the 
ruins  of  a  more  ancient  cathedra],  possibly  of  the  late 
fourth  or  early  fifth  centui^.  According  to  a  legend 
St.  Peter  preached  the  Faith  here  and  appointed  to 
the  see  as  its  &Bt  bishop  St.  Cletus,  later  pope.  We 
read  also  of  a  St.  Procopius,  Bishop  of  Ruvo,  oS  un- 
known date;  Bishop  Joannes,  spoken  of  in  493,  is  the 
first  prelate  of  the  dty  known  with  certainty;  of  the 
others  mention  may  be  made  of  Ketro  Ruggieri 
(1759-1804)  ;  Bishop  Anderand  (about  734)  belonged 
either  to  Bitonto  or  Biognano;  Amolfo  (1087),  the 
fiist  undoubted  Bishop  of  Bitonto;  Enrico  Minutolo 
(1382),  later,  cardinal;  Comelio  Musso  (1544),  a  Con- 
ventual, ('istinguished  at  the  Council  of  Trent; 
Falxisio  Carafa  (1622),  founder  of  a  literanr  academy: 
Aleesandro  Cresoenti  (1652),  later  cardinal.  In  1818 
the  Diocese  of  Ruvo,  which  oompiised  only  the  oom- 
mune  of  Ruvo,  was  united  mmte  vrineiptuUer  to  the 
See  of  Bitonto,  which  included  only  the  commune  of 
Bitonto.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral  with  four  rows  of 
beautiful  marble  columns.  The  chief  historic  events 
relating  to  the  diooeees  are  the  capture  of  Ruvo  in 
1503  by  Gonsalvo  di  Cordova,  who  defeated  the 
French,  and  the  battle  of  Bitonto  (1734)  in  wfaidh 
the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
united  dioceses  contun  25,000  inhabitant,  a  Ynsoi- 
ciscan  friaty,  7  houses  of  relipous,  3  of  which  are 
enclosed.  2  having  hospitals  attached,  and  2  others 
charitable  establishments.   

CAPPBLL>m,  Le  Chi—  tltoKa,  XTI  (Veniee,  18S7). 

U.  Bbnigni. 

Bumbioeek,  John,  Bixsbed,  sumamed  the  Ad- 
mirable Doctor,  and  the  Divine  Doctor,  undoubtedly 
the  foremost  of  the  Flemish  mystics,  b.  at  Ruysbroeck, 
near  Brussels,  1293:  d.  at  Groenendael,  2  Dec.,  1381. 
£te  was  blessed  with  a  devout  mother,  who  trained 
him  from  infancy  in  the  ways  of  piety  and  holiness. 
Of  his  father  we  know  notlung;  John's  only  family 
name,  vtui  Ruysbroeck,  is  taken  from  his  native  ham- 
let. At  the  age  of  eleven  he  forsook  his  mother,  de- 
parting without  leave  or  warning,  to  place  himself 
under  the  guidance  and  tuition  of  his  uncle,  John 
Hinckaert,  a  saintly  priest  and  a  canon  of  St.  Gudule's, 
Brussels,  who  with  a  teUow-canon  of  like  mind,  Fmuaa 
van  Coudenberg,  was  following  a  manner  of  life 
modelled  on  the  simplicity  and  lervour  of  Apostolic 
days.  This  uncle  provided  for  Ruysbroeck's  educa- 
tion with  a  view  to  the  priesthood.  In  due  course, 
Blessed  John  was  presented  with  a  prebend  in  St. 
Gudule's,  and  ordained  in  1317.  His  mother  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  Brussels,  entered  a  B^guinage  thete^  and 
made  a  happy  end  diortly  before  his  ordination.  For 
twenty-six  years  Ruyriiroeck  continued  to  lead,  to- 
gether with  his  uncle  Hinckaert  and  van  Couden- 
berg, a  life  of  extreme  austerity  and  retirement.  At 
uhat  time  the  Brethren  of  the  FVee  Spirit  were  causing 
considerable  trouble  in  the  Netherlands,  and  one  m 
them,  a  woman  named  Bloemardinne,  was  particu- 
larly active  in  Brussels,  propagating  her  false  tenets 
chiefly  by  means  of  popular  pamphlets.  In  defence 
of  the  Faith  Ruysbroeck  responded  with  pamphlets 
also  written  in  the  native  tongue.  Nothing  of  these 
treatises  remains;  but  the  effect  of  the  oontrovenqr 
was  so  far  permanent  with  Ruysbroeck  that  his  later 
writinra  b^  constant  reference,  direct  and  indirect, 
to  the  neresies,  especially  the  false  mysticism,  of  the 
day,  and  he  composed  always  in  the  idiom  of  the 
country^  ohie^  with  a  'new  to  counteracting  the  mis- 
chief of  the  heretical  'writings  scattered  broadcast 
among  the  people  in  their  own  tongue. 

The  desire  for  a  more  retired  life,  and  possibly  also 
the  persecution  which  followed  Ruysbroeck's  attack 
on  Bloemardinne,  induced  the  threie  friends  to  quit 
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Bruaiels  in  1343,  for  the  hermitage  of  Groenendael,  in 
the  neic^hbouring  forest  of  Soignee,  which  waa  made 
over  to  them  by  John  III,  Duke  of  Brabant.  But 
here  so  many  duciplee  joined  the  little  company  that 
it  was  found  exixidient  to  organise  into  a  duly- 
authorised  religious  body.  The  hermitage  was 
CKCted  into  a  communitv  of  canons  regukr,  13 
March,  1349,  and  eventually  it  became  the  mother- 
house  of  a  congregation,  which  bore  its  name  of  Groe- 
nendael. Francis  van  Coudenbov  was  appointed 
first  provost,  and  Blessed  John  Ruyabroeck  prior. 
John  Hinekaert  refrained  from  making  the  canonical 
profession  lest  the  discipline  of  the  house  should  suffer 
from  the  exemptions  required  by  the  infirmities  of 
his  old  age;  he  dwelt,  therefore,  m  a  cell  outside  the 
cloister,  and  there  a  few  years  later  happily  passed 
away.  This  period,  from  his  religious  profession 
(1349)  to  his  death  (1381),  was  the  most  active  and 
fruitful  of  Ruysbroeck's  career.  To  his  own  com- 
munity his  life  'and  words  were  a  constant  source  of 
inspiration  and  encouragement.  His  fame  as  a  man 
of  God,  as  a  sublime  contemplative  and  a  skilled  di- 
rector of  souls,  spread  beyond  tlie  bounds  of  Flanders 
and  Brabant  to  Holland,  Germany,  aiid  France.  All 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  sought  his  aid  and  coun- 
sel. His  writings  were  eagerly  caught  up  and  rapidly 
multiplied,  especially  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Germany;  early  in  the  fifteenth  century 
they  are  to  be  found  also  in  England.  Among  the 
more  famotis  visitors  to  Groenendml  mention  is  made 
of  Tauler,  but  though  the  German  preacher  certainly 
knew  and  appreciated  his  writmgs,  it  is  not  estab- 
lished tlut  he  ever  actually  saw  Uuysbroeck. 
rard  Groote  in  particular  venerated  hmi  as  a  father 
and  loved  him  as  a  friend.  And  through  Groote, 
Ruydiroeck's  influence  helped  to  mould  the  spirit  of. 
the  Windesheim  School,  which  in  the  next  generation 
found  its  most  famous  exponent  in  Thomas  k  Kempis. 
Just  now  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  discover 
authentic  Flemish  MSS.  of  Blessed  John  Ruysbroeck's 
works;  but  up  to  the  present  the  standard  edition  is 
the  Latin  version  of  Surius,  all  imp^ect  and  probably 
incomplete  as  this  is.  Of  the  various  treatises  here 
preserved,  the  best-known  and  the  most  characteristic 
IS  that  entitled  "The  Spiritual  Eqwusals".  It  is  di- 
T^ed  into  three  books,  treating  respectively  of  the 
active,  the  interior,  and  the  contemplative  life;  and 
each  book  is  subdivided  into  four  parts  working  out 
the  text;  Eece  Sponaus  venit,  exile  obviam  ei,  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Ecce,  the  work  of  the  vision,  man  must  turn 
his  eyes  to  God;  (2)  Sponaua  venit,  the  divers  com- 
ings of  the  Bridegroom;  (3)  exile,  Ufe  soul  going  forth 
along  the  paths  of  virtue;  and  finally  (4)  the  embrace 
of  the  soul  and  the  heavraly  Spouse. 

literally,  Ruysbroeck  wrote  as  the  spirit  moved 
him.  He  loved  to  wander  and  meditate  in  the  soli- 
tude of  Uie  forest  adjoining  the  cloister;  he  was  ac- 
customed to  carry  a  tablet  with  him,  and  on  this  to  jot 
down  his  thoughts  as  he  felt  inspired  so  to  do.  Late 
in  life  he  was  able  to  declare  that  he  had  never  com- 
mitted aught  to  writing  save  by  the  motion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  In  no  one  of  his  treatises  do  we  find 
anything  like  a  complete  or  detailed  account  of  his 
system;  po'hape,  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  he 
hiinselt  was  not  conscious  of  elaborating  any  system. 
In  his  dogmatic  writings  he  is  emphatically  a  faithful 
son  of  the  Catholic  Church,  explaining,  illustrating, 
and  enforcing  her  traditional  teachings  with  remark- 
able force  and  lucidity;  this  fact  alone  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  dispose  of  the  contention,  still  cheridied  in 
certain  quarters,  that  Ruvsbroeck  was  a  forerunner  at 
the  Reformation,  etc.  In  his  ascetic  works,  his  fa- 
vourite virtues  are  detachment,  humility,  and  char- 
ity; he  loves  to  dwell  on  such  themes  as  flight  from 
Uie  world,  meditation  upon  the  Life,  especially  the 
Passion  or  Christ,  abandonment  to  tne  Divine  Will, 
aii4  an  intense  perscmal  love  of  God.   But  naturally 


it  is  in  his  mvstical  writings  that  the  peculiar  genius 
of  Ruysbroeck  shines  forth.  Yet  here  again  it  is  the 
manner  rather  than  the  matter  that  is  new,  and  it  is 
especially  in  the  freshness,  originality,  boldness,  vari- 
ety,'detul,'and  truth  of  his  imagery  and  oompaflsons 
that  the  individiiality  of  Ruysbroeck  stands  out. 
Students  of  mysticism  from  the  pages  of  the  Are- 
opagite  onwards  will  scarcely  discover  anything  for 
which  they  cannot  recall  a  parallel  elsewhere.  But 
there  are.  many  who  maintain  that  Blessed  John 
stands  alone,  unrivalled,  in  his  ^asp  of  what  we  may 
term  the  met^>hysics  of  mysticism,  in  the  deUcate- 
ness  and  sureness  of  his  touch  when  describing  the 
phenomena  and  progress  of  the  mystic  union,  and  is 
the  combined  beauty,  simplicity,  and  loftiness  of  his 
language  and  style. 

la  common  with  most  of  the  German  mystics  Ruys- 
broeck start*  from  God  and  comes  down  to  man,  and 
thence  rises  again  to  God,  showing  how  the  two  are  so 
closely  imitea  as  to  become  one.  But  here  he  is  care- 
ful to  protest:  "There  where  I  assert  that  we  are  one 
in  Goa.  I  must  be  understood  in  this  sense  that  we  are 
one  in  love,  not  in  essence  and  nature. "  Despite  Uiis 
declaration,  however,  and  other  similar  saving  clauses 
scattered  over  his  pages,  some  of  Rujrsbroeck's  ex- 
messions  are  certainly  rather  unusual  and  startling. 
The  sublimitv  of  his  subject-matter  was  such  that  it 
could  Bcaice^  be  othenrise.  His  devoted  friend, 
Gerard  Groote,  a  trained  theologian,  confessed  to  a 
feeling  ot  uneasiness  over  certain  of  his  phrases  and 
passages,  and  begged  him  to  change  or  modify  them 
for  the  sake  at  least  of  the  weak.  Later  on,  Jean  Ger- 
son  and  then  Bossuet  both  professed  to  find  traces  of 
unconscious  pantheism  in  his  works.  But  as  an  off- 
set to  these  we  may  mention  the  enthusiastic  com- 
mendations of  his  contemporaries,  Groote,  Tauler, 
k  Kempis,  Sooenhoven,  and  m  subsequent  times  of  the 
Franciscan  van  Herp,  the  Carthusians  Denys  and 
Surius,  the  Carmelite  Thomas  of  Jesus,  the  Benedic- 
tine Louis  de  Blois,  and  the  Jesuit  Lessius.  In  our 
own  days  Ernest  Hello  and  especially  Maeterlinck 
have  done  much  to  make  his  writmgs  known  and  even 
popular.  And  at  present,  particularly  since  his  beati- 
fication, there  is  a  strong  revival  of  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  Ruysbroeck  in  his  native  Belgium. 
_  A  word  of  warning  is  needed  against  the  assump- 
tion of  some  writers  who  would  exalt  the  genius  of 
RuysbroQck  by  dwelling  on  what  they  term  his  illit- 
eracy and  ignorance.  As  a  matt«-  of  fact  the  works 
of  Blessed  John  manifest  a  mastoy  of  the  sacred 
sciences,  and  a  considerable  acquaintance  even  with 
the  natural  science  of  his  day.  His  adaptation  of  the 
slender  resources  of  his  native  tongue  to  the  exact 
expression  of  his  own  unusual  experiences  and  ideas 
is  admirable  beyond  praise;  and  though  his  verse  is 
not  of  the  best,  his  prose  writings  are  vigorous  and 
chaste^  And  evidence  not  only  the  intellect  of  a  meta- 
physician, but  the  soul  also  of  a  true  and  tender  poet. 

Blessed  John's  relics  were  carefully  preserved  and 
his  memory  honoured  as  that  of  a  saint.  When  Groe- 
nendael Priory  was  suppressed  by  Joseph  II  in  1783, 
the  relics  were  transferred  to  St.  Gudule's,  Brussels, 
where,  however,  they  were  lost  during  the  French 
Revolution.  A  long  and  oft-interrupted  series  of  at- 
tempts to  secure>  official  acknowledgment  of  his  heroic 
virtues  from  Rome  was  crowned  at  length  by  a  Do- 
cree,  1  Dec.,  1008,  confirming  to  him  under  the  title  of 
"Blessed"  his  cultus  ab  immemorabiU  tempore.  And 
the  Office  of  the  Beatua  has  been  granted  to  the  clergy 
of  Mechlin  and  to  the  CJanons  R^ular  of  the  Lateran. 
No  authentic  portrait  of  Ruyabroeck  is  known  to  ex- 
ist; but  the  traditional  picture  represents  him  in  the 
canonical  habit,  seated  m  Uie  forest  with  his  writing 
tablet  on  his  knee,  as  he  was  in  fact  found  one  day  by 
the  brethren — rapt  in  ecstasy  and  enveloped  in  flames, 
which  encircle  without  consuming  the  tree  under 
which  he  is  resting. 
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Aranm.  Th*  Pounder$  of  Ihe  Nat  Dewalion  (London,  1005); 
Bailuc,  Rt^Uelioiu  from  A»  Uirror  a  Mytie  (London,  1005); 
ScuLLT,  Lift  e/  Bl.  Jthn  Rugtintek  (London,  1910) ;  Stoddabt, 
Ruytbntek  and  Iht  ifyitiet  fry  Mauriet  MatUrUnek  (London, 
1894);  Undzbhill,  Mvtlieitm  (Ijondon,  1911);  Avom,  Eludet 
tur  1m  Uj/ilivMt  det  Payt-Biu  m  moyen  6gt  in  Aead.  Roy.  d«  Bd(fn 
torn,  zlvi;  Adojbr,  D*  doetrina  tt  mtrUU  /oannif  van  Ru)itbroedt~ 
(Louvain,  1892) ;  BotTBaiOMOH,  L*  h.  Jtan  Rtubrok  (liice,  1910) ; 
ENOBiaABDT,  Richard  von  St.  Yietar  und  Joanntt  mubraik  (Er- 
langen,  1838) ;  Fon,  Vita  e  Dattrin*  del  B.  O.  RtubroAio  (Rome, 
1909);  GsnaoN,  Opera  (Antweip,  1708):  Obvb*,  Otrhard  Groat 
and  teint  ^iftuttgtn  (CUogne,  1883);  Hbllo,  Ruybroeek  FAd- 
minMe  (Ptxis,  1902);  MAEmuxcC,  L'anumeiU  det  noeei  tpiri- 
(■mOm  dt  Ruythroeck  r Admirable  (Bnuwls,  1908) ;  MiEBLO,  arti- 
cle* in  DittiM  Warande  en  Belfort,  Feb.-NOT.  (Antwerp,  1910) ; 
MOlub,  Jan  tan  Rmtbroedt,  Van  den  VII  Trapptn  (Bruaaels, 
1911);  PiaiMOTruB,  Ordinit  canonicorum  kitoria  tripartita  (Co- 
logne, 1S30);  PouBBiUB,  in  BtUandUti,  torn.  IV:  Subidb,  Opera 
(Cologne,  1692);  Tbokab  k  Kempis,  Optra  ^Veiburg,  1901); 
Uluumn,  Rtformatortn  tor  der  Reformation  (Hunburg,  1842); 
Vbebbb,  Jiean  de  Ruytbrotck  QBnuaeb,  1909);  JVommim.  anno 
iet4  .  .  .  dt  tita  et  mimeiiitt  Ruyibrodtii,  in  Mechlin  nrdiiyee; 
Deeretum  Methlin  eonfhmaiionii  ailtut  (Rome,  1909). 

ViNCEin'  SCULLT. 

Ruywh,  John,  astronomer,  cartcMtrapher,  and 
punter,  b.  at  Utrecht  about  1460;  d.  at  Cologne,  1533. 
little  is  known  of  his  early  life.  He  became  a  secular 
priest,  but  joined  the  Benedictine  Order  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Martin's  at  Cologne,  where  he 
made  his  profession  in  1492.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  astronomy  and  to  painting,  in  which  art 
he  acquired  much  akm.  He  gave  proot  of  his  talent 
by  decorating  the  refectory  of  the  monastery  with 
artistic  designs,  representing  the  lunar  month  and  the 
ngns  of  the  zomac.  He  went  to  Rome  about  1508  and 
received  a  post  in  the  pontifical  palace.  While  here 
he  publiebed  his  famous  map  of  the  world  entitled 
"Nova  et  umversalior  orbis  cogniti  tabula".  It  con- 
tains in  particular  the  new  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
discoveries  in  America.  He  assisted  Raphael  in  his 
great  ptuntinra  in  the  Vatican.    Leavinig  Rome  he 

iouroeyed  to  Portugi^,  where  he  became  known  to  the 
Ling,  who  esteemra  him  highly  on  account  of  his 
knowledge  of  astronomy  and  cosmography,  and  made 
him  astronomer  to  the  fleet.  He  &aUy  returned  to 
Cologne  and  spent  his  last  years  in  the  monastery  of 
hb  profession.  He  possessed  considerable  mechanical 
dcilf,  and  left  a  number  of  astronomical  instruments 
of  lus  own  construction.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
the  "Admonitiones  ad  spiritualia  trahentes"^,  which 
he  wrote  in  1494,  and  of  a  treatise  on  the  mudng  of 
colours  and  on  painti^  on  canvas. 

HocTHADBBH,  Clumieon  Brett  Sfi  Martini  apud  Ubiot  (about 
ISM);  Habtshbiu,  AiUwMeea  CeimwMti  (1746). 

Hbnbt  M.  Bbock. 

Bvan,  Abram  J.,  the  poet-priest  of  the  South,  b. 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  15  Aug.,  1839:  d.  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
22  April,  1886.  He  inherited  from  his  parents,  in  its 
most  poetic  and  religious  form,  the  strange  witchery 
of  the  Irish  temper,  fitted  for  the  priesthood  by  a 
nature  at  once  mystic  and  spiritual^  ne  was  ardained 
just  before  the  banning  of  the  Civil  War,  entered 
the  Confederate  army  as  a  chaplain,  and  served  in 
this  capacity  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the  hour 
of  defeat  he  won  the  heart  of  the  entire  South  by 
his  "Conquered  Banner,"  whose  exquisite  measure 
was  taken,  as  he  told  a  friend,  from  one  of  the  Gre- 
gorian hymns.  The  Marseillaise,  as  a  hymn  of 
victory,  never  more  profoundly  stirred  the  heart  of 
France  than  did  this  hymn  of  defeat  the  hearts  ot 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  was  read  or  sung 
in  every  Southern  household,  and  thus  became  the 
apotheoffls  of  the  "Lost  Cause".  While  much  of  his 
later  war  poetry  was  notable  in  its  time,  his  first 
effort,  whicli  fixed  his  fame,  was  his  finest  production. 
The  only  other  themes  upon  which  he  sang  were  those 
inspired  by  religious  feeling.  Among  his  poems  of 
that  class  are  to  be  found  bits  of  the  most  weird  and 
exquisite  imagery.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  and  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States,  no  poet  was  more  popular.  After  the  war  he 


exercised  the  ministry  in  New  Orleans,  and  was  editor 
of  "The  Star,"  a  Catholic  weekly;  later  he  founded 
"The  Banner  of  the  South"  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  a  reli- 

5iouB  and  political  weekly;  then  he  retired  to  Mobile, 
n  1880  he  lectured  in  several  Northern  cities.  As 
a  pulpit  orator  and  lecturer,  he  was  always  interesting 
and  occasionidly  brilliant.  As  a  man  he  had  a  subtle, 
fascinating  nature,  full  of  magnetism  when  he  saw 
fit  to  exert  it;  as  a  priest,  he  was  full  of  tenderness, 

gentleness,  and  courage.  In  the  midst  of  pestilence 
e  had  no  fear  of  deaUi  or  disease.  Even  when  he 
was  young  his  feeble  body  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  age,  and  with  all  this  there  was  the  dreamy  mysti- 
cism of  the  poet  so  manifest  in  the  flesh  as  to  impart 
to  his  personality  something  which  marked  him  off 
from  all  other  men.  His  "  Poems,  Patriotic,  Religious, 
and  Miscellaneous"  have  reached  a  twenty-fourth 
edition. 

RnTHBBroBD,  The  Sovtk  in  Hiet.  and  Lit.  (Atlanta,  1907); 
Manlt,  SouOum  hit.  (Richmond,  1895);  Iriek  MonMy,  zix 
(Dublb,  629). 

Hannib  Tatlob. 
Bym,  Jaubb.  See  Auton,  Diocese  or. 

Syan,  Patrick  John,  sixth  Bishop  and  second 
Archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  b.  at  Thurles,  County 
Tippo^,  Ireland,  20  February,  1831;  d.  at  Phila- 
delphia, 11  February,  1911.  His  early  education 
was  received  at  the  school  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
in  his  native  town.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  entered 
the  select  w^ool  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Nauj^ton,  Richmond 
Street,  Dublin,  where  he  began  his  Classical  studies. 
In  1844,  while  a  pupil  at  Mr.  Na^ghton'8  school, 
he  headed  a  delegation  of  students,  and  in  their  name 
made  an  address  to  Daniel  O'Connell,  then  a  prisoner 
in  Richmond  Bridewell  Prison.  It  is  said  tnat  the 
great  Liberator  compUmented  the  young  speaker, 
and  predicted  a  brilliant  future  for  him.  In  1847 
he  was  adopted  for  the  Diocese  of  St.  Louis  in  the 
United  States  by  Archbishop  Peter  Richard  Kenrick, 
and  entered  St.  Patrick's  CoU^.  Cark>w.  In  18S2 
he  finished  his  course  and  was  advanced  to  deacon's 
orders,  but  being  too  yoimg  to  be  ordained  priest, 
he  set  out  for  St.  Louis  with  Rev.  Patrick  Feehan, 
a  subject  of  the  same  diocese,  and  afterward  Arch- 
bishop of  Chicago,  and  on  his  arrival  was  appointed 
to  teach  in  tiie  Diocesan  Seminary  at  Cwondelet. 
On  account  of  his  exceptional  ability  as  a  pubUo 
speaker,  Ardibishop  Kenrick  permitted  the  youn^ 
deacon  to  preach  frequently  in  the  cathedral.  His 
fame  went  forth  at  once,  and  he  drew  large  audiences, 
made  up  not  only  of  the  regular  members  of  the 
congregation,  but^  of  the  most  prominent  people  of 
all  denominations  from  various  parts  of  the  city 
and  more  distant  points.  On  8  September,  1853, 
by  special  dispensation,  he  was  ordamed  priest  and 
was  Mipointed  assistant  rector  at  the  cathedral.  He 
served  there  as  sssistant  and  as  rector  until  1861, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  build  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation  at  St.  Louis.  Having  completed  this 
task  promptly  and  successfully,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  rectoruip.of  St.  John's  parish  at  St.  Louis. 
During  all  these  years  he  was  noted  for  his  seal  in 
the  work  ol  the  ministry,  for  his  faithfulness  in 
attending  the  military  misoneis  in  Gratiot  Street 
Prison  during  the  Ciinl  War,  for  the  frequency  and 
effectiveness  of  his  sermons,  and  for  the  large  number 
of  converts,  many  of  them  persons  of  note,  who  by 
his  influence  were  brought  into  the  Church. 

In  1866  he  attended  the  Second  Plenary  Council 
of  Baltimore  as  one  of  Archbishop  Kenrick's  theo- 
logians, and  was  one  of  three  priests  chosen  to  preach 
on  that  occasion,  the  others  oeing  Archbishop  John 
Lancaster  Spalding,  and  the  late  Rev.  Isaac  Hedcer, 
C.S.P.  In  1868  he  spent  a  year  in  Europe  with 
Archbishop  Kenrick.  His  fame  as  an  orator  had 
preceded  him,  and  he  received  calls  from  all  sides. 
At  Rome,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  he  deliv- 
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ered  the  English  Lenten  oourse  for  that  year.  Ardi- 
bishop  Kenrick  appointed  him  vicar-general  and 
administrator  of  the  diocese,  during  his  attendance 
at  the  Vatican  CoimciL  On  14  February,  1872,  he 
was  cansecrated  titular  Bishop  of  Tricomia,  and 
Coadjutor  Bishop  of  St.  Louis  with  right  of  suces- 
don.  After  serving  faithfuUy  and  successfully  in 
tiiiB  eaipaaty  for  twelve  years,  he  was  made  titular 
Archbimop  of  Salamis  on  6  January,  1884. 

In  tiie  meantime  the  See  of  Philadelphia  had  be- 
come vacant  by  the  death  of  Archbishop  Wood,  and 
on  8  June,  1884,  Archbishop  Ryan  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  During  his  reign  in  Philadelphia 
the  Church  grew  rapid^,  as  can  be  seen  by  the 
following  tabfe: — 

In  1884    In  1911 

Churches   127  297 

Priests   260  582 

Nuns    1020  2565 

Schools    59  141 

Pupils   22,000  63,612 

Oiphans  supported   998  3,230 

Catholic  population  . . .  .300,000  525,000 

During  that  time  also  the  Roman  Catholic  High 
School  for  Boys,  which  was  endowed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Cahill,  was  built,  and  put  in  operation;  high  school 
centres  for  girls  taught  by  the  oifferent  communities 
were  estaJblished;  a  new  central  huh  school  for  nrls 
was  partly  endowed  and  begun;  St.  Francis'  Indus- 
trial School  for  Boys  was  endowed  and  successfully 
operated  I  the  Philadelphia  Protectory  for  Bojrs  was 
erected:  it  has  since  been  enlarged,  at  a  cost  of  over 
hidf  a  mMlion  dollars  and  with  capacity  for  six  hun- 
dred; St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Working  Boys  was 
founded;  a  new  foundling  asylum  and  maternity 
hospitfd  was  built:  a  new  St.  Vincent's  Home  for 
younger  orphan  children  was  purchased  with  the 
archbishop's  Golden  Jubilee  Fund  of  $200,000;  a 
tMrd  Home  for  the  Aged  was  erected;  a  Memorial 
Library  Building,  dedicated  to  the  Archbishop,  was 
begun  at  St.  Charles'  Seminary,  Oyerbiook:  and  the 
three  Catholic  hospitals  of  the  citv  doubled  their 
capacitv.  The  extent  of  the  archbishop's  zeal  is 
shown  by  his  care  for  the  emigrants  who  came  into 
the  diocese  during  his  time.  In  1884  there  were  very 
few  foreign  churaies  in  the  diocese:  now  there  are 
20  for  the  Italians,  23  for  the  Poles,  18  for  the  Greeks. 
15  for  the  Slovacs,  6  for  the  lithuanians,  and  several 
for  other  nationalities. 

The  archbishop  took  enecial  interest  in  the  Indians 
and  negroes.  He  established  two  congregations  for 
the  latter  in  Philadelphia,  and  invited  the  Holy 
Ghost  Fathers  to  build  their  college  and  mother- 
house  at  Comwells,  near  the  city.  Under  his  direc- 
tion Mother  Katharine  Drexel  founded  the  Sistera 
til  the  Bl^ed  Sacrament,  who  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  the  Indians  and  negroes,  with  their  mother- 
house,  novitiate  and  orphan  asvlum  at  Comwells. 
and  several  convents  and  schools  in  the  West  and 
South.  Another  proof  of  this  interest  is  found  in  the 
archbishop's  attendance  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  con- 
ferences, and  at  the  meetings  of  the  U.  S.  Indian 
Commisaon,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt.  By  his  prudence  and  tact  he 
removed  much  prejudice  against  the  Church,  and 
obtained  special  privileges  for  Catholics  in  public 
institutions.  His  great  reputation  as  an  orator 
brought  him  invitations  to  speak,  not  onlv  at  the 
most  important  ecclesiastical  fimctions,  but  also 
on  secular  occasions.  In  addition  to  his  monthly 
sermons,  in  St.  Louis  on  the  first  Sunday,  and  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  second,  he  preached  frequently 
at  the  laying  of  comer-stones,  at  the  consecration  of 
bishops,  and  churches,  and  at  funerals.  Some  of 
the  more  remarkable  instances  were  the  dedication 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  Yoik,  the  conferring 


of  the  pallium  on  Archbishop  Corrigan,  and  his 
fimeral  sermon;  the  consecration  and  funeral  of  Arch- 
bishop Hennessy  of  Dubuque  j  and  the  funeral  of 
Archbishop  Kenrick  of  St.  Louis.  He  addressed  the 
St.  Louis  Legislature  twice;  op«ked  the  St.  Louis 
University  on  two  occasions:  spoke  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate  on  Indian  affairs; 
opened  the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
Pniladelphia  in  1900,  and  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  McKinley  Memorial  service  in  Philadelphia, 
after  the  presdent's  assassination. 

He  lectured  on  various  occasions,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  lectures  probably  bong  on  "What  Cath- 
olics do  not  believe' ,  St.  Louis,  1877,  and  on  "Agnos- 
ticism", Philadelphia,  1894.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  St.  Louis 
and  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Under 
his  guidance  the  Catholic  "Standard  and  Times" 
of  Philadelphia,  bis  official  organ,  obtained  a  reputa- 
tion unexcelled  in  Catholic  journalism:  and  under  his 
editorial  direction  the  "  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review  "  preserved  and  extended  the  reputation  which 
it  had  already  made  as  a  letkding  exponent  of  Catholic 
thought.  The  celebrations  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of 
the  archbishop  in  the  episcopacy,  1897,  and  of  his 
Golden  Jubilee  in  the  priesthood,  1903,  proved  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  whole  community, 
irreq>ective  of  creed,  because  the  whole  city  rejoiced; 
tdiile  his  death  showed  how  universaHy  he  was  loved, 
for  the  whole  city  wept.  The  archbishop  was  best 
known  as  an  orator  ana  a  wit.  He  was  adomed  most 
by  strong  faith  and  piety,  by  great  meekness  and 
humility,  and  by  a  prudence  that  was  far-reaching 
and  atunirable.  He  has  left  no  published  worm 
except  some  lectures.  These  are:  "Modem  Reli- 
gious Skepticism " ;  "What  Catholics  do  not  Believe ": 
"Christian  Civilization";  and  "Agnosticism":  all 
are  published  by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  San 
Francisco  as  w«l  as  by  similar  organizations  in  this 
cotmtry  and  London.  There  is  a  fifth  lecture  on 
"Religion  and  the  Fine  Arts". 

O'Haxloh,  lA/t  md  Senury  m  JViMowt  (Dublin,  1890): 
Ck>VLaT,  The  Spueopal  Silttr  JMlt  »/lh»  Uot  Re—rmd  Pairidl 
John  Ryan,  D.D.,  Lfj.D.  (Philadelphia,  1897);  KnUR,  Life  tf 
Mot  Ra.  P.  J.  Ryan,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Fhiladelphia.  1903) ;  Tomn, 
The  Lalt  ArdibiSum  Rym  in  The  CathcUe  WorU  (April,  1911): 
Halvct,  B<u  Le  Mar  Mar  Ctuidh,  Ptnonal  Btminiteenen  </ 
AnUnthop  Btian  in  Ooai  Cotaud  Maoatine  (Philadelphis, 
Manh,  1911). 

Jaios  p.  Tcbnib. 

BjdflT,  Hknbt  Ionattub  Duslet,  Engliah  Orato- 
rian  priest  and  controversialist,  b.  3  Jan.,  1837;  d.  at 
Ed^aston,  Birmingham,  7  Oct.,  1907;  was  the  eldest 
son  of  George  DuoQey  Ryder,  one  of  the  numerous 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  who 
followed  in  the  steps  of  Newman.  He  was  received 
into  the  Catholic  Church  at  Rome  in  1846.  The  grand- 
father, Henry  Dudley  Ryder,  a  son  of  the  first  Lord 
Hanowby,  was  a  prominent  Evangelical  in  the  early 
years  of  ute  last  century,  and  was  the  first  of  the  party 
to  be  raised  to  the  episcopate.  He  was  successively 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  His 
kneeling  statue  by  Chantrey  will  be  remembered  by  all 
visitors  of  liohfield  cathedral.  Newman,  in  his  "  Apol- 
o^a",  meaka  of  the  veneration  in  which  he  held 
Bidiop  Ryder.  George  Ryder  manied  Sophia,  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Sargent.  The  three  other 
Misses  Sargent  married  respectively  Samuel  Wilber- 
force,  who  became  Bishop,  first  of  O«ord,  and  then  of 
Winchester;  Heniy  Wilbcnoroe;  and  Hennr  E!dward 
Manning,  the  future  cardinal  and  Archbishc^  of 
Westminster. 

Father  Ryder's  lifelong  connexion  with  Newman 
and  the  Oratory  began  as  a  private  pupil,  when  he 
was  about  twelve  yean  old.  The  only  interraption 
was  a  year  at  the  Engliah  College  at  Rome  and  a  few 
months  at  the  Catholic  University  at  Dublin,  ot 
which  Newman  was  rector,  b^ore  he  began  in 
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December,  1856.  his  Oratorian  novitiate.  In  1863 
he  was  ordainea  priest.  After  Cardinal  Newman's 
death  he  was  elected  superior  of  the  Birmingham 
Oratory  and  held  this  office  till  his  health  gave 
way.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  "my  dearest 
brothers  of  this  House,  the  Priests  of  the  Birming- 
ham Oratory"  to  whom  Newman  dedicated  his 
"Apologia".  Bjs  grave  is  with  theirs  and  Cardinal 
Newman's  at  Rednal,  a  small  ooimtiy  house  belong- 
ing to  the  Birmingham  Oratory,  about  seven  miles 
from  Birmingham.  His  life  was  uneventful.  He  cared 

little  for  notoriety 
or  even  fame. 
Once  only  did  he 
push  hiinself  for- 
ward, and  then 
it  was  to  incur 
obloquy  rather 
than  applause. 
This  was  m  1867- 
8,  when  he  at- 
tacked W.  G. 
Ward,  at  that  time 
editor  of  "The 
Dublin  Review", 
and  a  leading  spirit 
among  an  influen- 
tial section  of 
English  Catholics 
who  were  singu- 
larly intolerant  to- 
waras  those  who 

HCNBT  loMATIDS  DCDLBT  RtSBB  dlflfeTed  f/ODtt 

them.  W  a  r  d 
seemed  to  think  of  the  poi>e  as  unceasingly  exer- 
cisiog  his  very  hi^est  prerogative.  All  doctrinal 
instructions  contamed  in  papal  documents,  such 
as  encyclicals  and  the  like  wore  infallible  utter- 
ances. The  ^llabus,  together  with  all  the  documents 
which  it  quotes,  was  certainly  infallible.  So  also, 
most  probably,  were  the  doctriiial  Decrees  of  the  Index 
and  the  Holy  OfHce,  when  sanctioned  hy  the  pope  and 
promulgated  by  his  order.  These  opinioiu  were  put 
forward  not  tentatively,  but  as  the  only  possible  ones 
for  a  loyal  Catholic.  In  other  words,  the  doctrine 
of  Infalubility  was  caricatured  by  its  would-be  de- 
fender in  almost  exactly  the  same  way  that  it  was 
caricatured  a  few  years  later  by  the  Old  Catholic 
Schulte  (see  Febsler).  Against  these  extravagances 
Ryder  delivered  his  protest  in  three  pamphlets,  re- 
markable both  for  their  literary  style  and  the  theo- 
logical knowledge  they  displayed.  He  earned  for  his 
,  reward,  as  he  himself  in  later  years  expressed  it, 
'"the  prophet's  portion  of  stones";  but  time  has 
shown  that  he  was  mainly  in  the  right;  within  a  very- 
few  years  his  opponent  nad  to  retract  many  of  his 
more  pronounced  opinions  in  deference  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Roman  theolo^ans.  It  should  be  added  that 
Ryder  fully  believed  m  the  doctrine  of  Papal  falli- 
bility before  it  was  defined. 

His  literary  output  was  small.  Apart  from  a 
number  of  articles  in  American  and  English  magazines, 
he  published  "Idealism  in  Theology,  a  Review  of  Dr. 
Wiurd's  Scheme  of  Dogmatic  Authority"  (London, 
1867);  "A  Letter  to  WTG.  Ward  on  his  Theory  of 


Infallible  Instruction"  (London,  1868);  "Post- 
scriptum  to  Letter,  etc."  (Londan,  1868):  "A  Cri- 
tique upon  Mr.  Foulkes*  Letter"^  (London,  I860); 
"Cathouc  Controversy",  a  reply  to  Littledale's 
"Plain  Reasons"  (London,  1880);  "Poems  CMginal 
and  Translated"  (Dublin,  1882).  There  is  besides 
"  Essays  of  the  Rev.  H.  I.  D.  Ryder,  edited  by  Francis 
Bacchus"  (London,  1911).  "His  literary  ideal", 
writes  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  "was  so  high;  his  self- 
criticism  so  unsparing,  that  much  which  mi^t  have 
secured  him  a  wider  reputation  was  set  aside.  Quan- 
tity was  sacrificed  in  preference  to  letting  the  worid 
see  anything  which  he  himself  felt  to  fall  short  of  his 
own  high  standard  in  quality." 

Witnuo  Wabo,  Fatlur  ^natiut  Bydtr  in  Tht  DMin  Rtrim 
(January,  1898),  republiahed  in  Idbh,  Tm  Pertmal  Studitt 
(London,  1908);  CHAruAW,  Dr.  Rydt't  M—ay  in  Tk*  DubKn 
Rerneu)  (April,  1911). 

J.  F.  Bacchus. 

Byken,  Theodore  James,  known  as  Brother 
Francis  Aavier,  founder  of  the  Xaverian  Brothers, 
b.  at  Elshout,  North  Brabant,  Holland,  30  August, 
1797;  d.  at  Bruges,  1871.  His  parents,  vho  were 
devout  Catholics,  died  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  and 
a  pious  uncle  reared  him.  Even  in  youth  he  loved 
works  of  charity  and  zeal,  and  at  nineteen  he  became 
a  catechist.  At  twenty-five  he  became  secretary  to 
a  well-known  convert,  M.  Le  Sage-ten-Broek,  and 
acted  in  that  capacity  for  four  years,  until  cholera 
broke  out  at  Groningen.  While  helping  to  nurse  the 
patients,  he  caught  the  infection,  and  came  near  to 
death.  In  1826  ne  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and 
Leo  XII  gave  him  a  medal  in  commemoration.  He 
made  a  second  visit  in  1838,  and  had  an  audience  with 
Gregory  XVI.  In  1827  he  entered  a  Trappist  mon- 
astery m  Germany  but,  as  his  confessor  told  him  that 
God  had  other  designs  for  him,  his  stay  was  short. 
Ryken  came  to  America  in  1831,  and  remained  for 
three  years.  His  observations  in  the  United  States 
convinced  him  that  Catholic  teachers  were  needed, 
and,  returning  to  Europe,  he  planned  to  establish  a 
teaching  institute.  In  1837  he  returned  to  America 
and  obtained  written  approval  from  seven  bishops. 
Thereupon  he  asked  permission  from  Bishop  Boussen, 
of  Bruges,  to  found  a  congregation.  The  bishop  con- 
sented, but,  before  the  actual  foundation,  required 
Ryken  to  pass  a  year's  novitiate,  which  he  fulfilled 
witji  the  Redemptorists. 

The  Xaverian  Brothers  (q.  v.)  were  established  at 
Bruges  in  1839.  The  beginning  was  hard,  the  founder 
having,  with  two  or  three  companions,  to  struggle 
against  disheartening  obstacles.    Courage  and  energy 

Srevailed,  and  after  a  few  years  came  brighter  days, 
irother  Francis  pronounced  the  vows  of  reli^on  in 
1846.  In  I860,  after  holding  the  office  of  Superior 
General  of  the  Xaverians  for  twenty-seven  years,  he 
was  relieved  of  his  duties  on  account  of  failing 
strength.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  Xaverians 
were  firmly  settled  in  Belgium,  England,  and  the 
United  States.  In  Ryken's  character  the  bonspicuous 
traits  were  optimistic  faith,  rigour  towards  self,  and 
zeal  for  the  oDservance  of  the  rule. 

Brotbeb  Fbancis  Xavibb  (.Thtadpre  James  Ryken):  A  liif* 
Skach  (Baltimore,  1904) ;  Van  Toubnhodt,  Pragmentt  from  Ut* 
BiUoma/tht  Xamian  Bmhtn  (Balumore,  1911). 

Bbothxb  IsmoBB. 
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8a  (Saa),  Manoki.  db,  a  Portuguese  theologian  and 
exegete,  b.  at  Villa  do  Conde  (Province  Entre-Minho- 
e-Douro),  1530;  d.  at  Arena  (Italy),  30  Dec.,  1596. 
He  distinguished  himself  as  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Coimbra,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  joined  the 
Society  of  Jeeus.  He  soon  afterwards  taught  philos- 
opl^,  first  at  Coimbra,  and  next  at  Gandia,  where  he 
auo  acted  as  tutor  to  St.  Francis  Borgia,  then  Duke 
of  Gandia.  In  1557,  he  became  one  (ft  the  early  pro- 
fessors of  the  Roman  College,  and  commented  for  two 
years  on  the  prophecies  of  Osee  and  the  "Sunima" 
of  St.  Thomas.  Exhausted  b^  his  labours,  he  discon- 
tinued his  lectures,  and  visited  the  houses  of  the 
Society  in  Tuscany.  Restored  to  health,  he  returned 
tjo  the  Roman  College,  where  he  filled  the  chair  of 
exegesis,  and  found  tune  to  give  missions  in  various 
peaces,  preaching  with  an  eloquence  truly  apostolic. 
His  reputation  for  scholarship  mduced  Pius  V  to  ap- 
point nim  as  a  inember  of  the  commission  in  charge  of 
preparing  the  authentic  edition  of  the  Septuagint. 
This  did  not  prevent  him  from  continuing  nis  apos- 
tolic labours  and  from  founding  several  houses  ot  his 
order  in  Upper  Italy.  After  residing  for  a  time  at 
Genoa,  he  withdrew  to  the  professed  house  of  Arona 
(Diocese  of  Milan),  where  ne  died.  His  exegetical 
works  are:  "Scholia  in  QuatuorEvangelia"  (Antwerp. 
1596),  and  "  Notationes  in  totam  Scripturam  Sacram" 
(Antwerp,  1598),  both  of  which  passed  through  several 
editions.  However  short,  Sa's  annotations  clearlv 
set  forth  the  literal  sense  of  Holy  Writ,  and  bespeak 
a  solid  erudition,  despite  a  few  inaccuracies  which 
have  been  sharply  rebuked  by  Protestant  critics. 
His  theological  treatise  entitled  "Aphorismi  Con- 
fessariorum  ex  Doctorum  sententiis  coUecti"  (Venice, 
1595),  however  remarkable,  was  censured  in  1603, 
apparcntly  because  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace 
trrated  some  of  its  maxims  as  contrary  to  opinions 
commonly  received  among  theologians,  but  it  was 
later  corrected  and  has  recentiv  been  removed  from 
the  Roman  Index  (1900).  Sa's  life  of  John  of  Texeda, 
the  Capuchin  confessor  of  St.  Francis  of  Borgia,  when 
Duke  of  Gandia,  has  not  been  published. 

Db  Backsb.  BibKalk.  d—  Berimitu  d*  la  Compagnit  ia  Jtnu 
(Litca,  1853);  Hdktbb,  Nommelatar  (Iniubruok,  1907). 

Francis  E.  Giqot. 

SMTodn  Semlni  d«  Baquedano,  Angel  de, 
Spanish  poet  and  statesman,  b.  at  Cordova,  10 
March,  1791;  d.  at  Madrid.  22  June,  1865.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Juan  Martin  de  Saavedra,  Duque  de 
Rivas,  and  succeeded  to  the  title  upon  the  death 
witiiout  issue  of  his  elder  brother  in  18i34.  At  eleven 
he  entered  the  Seminario  de  Nobles  at  Madrid  but 
l^t  at  sixteen  to  join  the  army.  From  1808  to  1813 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  ^banish  War  of  In- 
dependence. Ftom  1813  to  1820  he  lived  quietly 
in  Seville,  devoting  bis  time  to  literary  pursuits,  aoa 
from  \S20  to  1823  he  distinf^uished  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  Cortes.  He  sided  with  the  revolu- 
tionary party,  and  as  a  result,  when  Ferdinand  VII 
came  into  power,  he  was  forced  to  flee,  escaping  with 
^fficulty  to  Gibraltar.  From  there  he  proceeded  to 
London,  and  later  to  Malta  where  he  remained  five 
years  during  which  he  continued  his  literarv  activities, 
and  then  went  to  live  in  France.  Upon  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  VII,  he  was  able  to  return  to  Spain(1834). 
In  1836,  he  became  minister  of  the  interior  in  the 
cabinet  headed  by  Isturic,  and  in  1844  he  was  sent 
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as  ambassador  to  Naples  where  he  remained  until 
1850.  Besides  being  a  poet  of  ^at  merit.  Saavedra 
had  considerable  skill  as  a  pamter,  and  during  his 
exile  in  France,  earned  a  living  for  himself  and  family 
hy  conducting  a  school  for  painting  and  by  selling 
his  pictures.  But  it  is  as  a  pc^t  that  ne  is  beet  known. 
He  published  his  first  volume  of  "Poenas"  in  1813 
and  in  1814,  two  tragedies,  "Aliatur"  and  "El 
Duque  de  Aquitania".  Only  the  first  was  presented. 
The  works  which  place  him  in  the  front  nmk  oK 
Spanish  poets  are  El  moro  exp<S6ito",  a  narrative 
poem  breathing  a  spirit  of  patriotism  (1834),  and  the 
tragedy  "Don  Alvaro"  (1835),  presented  with  great 
success  in  Madrid  and  considers  his  beet  work.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  (6 
vols.,  Madrid,  1854),  under  the  title  "Obras  Com- 
pletes", and  in  1885  a  complete  edition  with  illus- 
trations appeared  at  Barcelona  in  two  volumes. 

Db  Bena  in  La  BOMaltea  de  Autoret  Etpa^et,  II  (Madrid, 
1848);  Cahrb,  AvUom  iramttieot  cmtemporituo;  I  (Madrid, 
1881). 

Venixtra  Fusntbb. 

Saba  and^Sabeaiu. — ^This  Saba  (Sheba)  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Saba  (Seba)  in  Ethiopia  of  Is., 
xliii,  3;  xlv,  14.  It  lies  in  the  Southern  Arabian 
Jdf  f^ut  200  miles  north-west  of  Aden.  The 
Sabeans  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  a  distant 
people  (Joel,  iii,  8),  famous  traders  (Ex.,  xxvii,  22-3; 
xxxviii,  13;  Job,  vi.  19),  who  exported  gold  (Is., 
Ix,  6;  Ps.,  Ixxii,  15  (R.  V.);  Ez.,  xxxviii,  13).  precious 
stones  (Ex.,  xxvii,  22),  perfumes  (Jer.,  vi,  20),  incense 
(Is.,  Ix,  6),  and  perbuM  slaves  (Joel,  ibid.),  and  prao- 
tised  brigandage.  The  genealogies  of  Genesis  con- 
nect them  now  with  Dadan,  as  sons  of  Regma  (x, 
7;  cf.  I  Par.,  i,  9)  and  of  Jecsan  (xxv,  3;  cf.  I  Par., 
i,  32),  now  with  Asarmoth  (Hadhramdt),  as  sons  or 
Jecsan  (x,  26-8,  cf.,  I  Par.,  i,  20-22).   These  details 

glint  to  two  Sabas,  one  in  the  south  contiguous  to 
adhramdt,  another  in  the  north  near  Taima  (Job, 
i,  15;  vi,  19)  and  El  'Ela  (cf.  "Comptee  rendus  de 
1  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions"  etc.,  June,  1910);  but 
which  was  the  original  home  of  the  Sabeans,  cannot 
yet  be  decided.  Hommel  indeed  places  it  in  the  north, 
near  Idumean  Dedan,  and  identifies  it  with  Aribi- 
Yareb  (whose  queens  figure  in  Assyrian  inscriptions), 
with  the  Saba,  whose  queen  visited  Solomon  '(III 
Kin^,  x),  which  is  probably  mentioned  as  tributary 
to  lli^thphalasar  III  (745-27  b.  c),  and  whose 
ruler,  Ithamara,  paid  tribute  to  Sargon  in  715  b.  c. 
Thence  (according  to  Glaser)  the  Sabeans  moved 
south  in  the  ei^th  or  ninth  century  and  estab- 
lished their  kingdom  on  the  ruins  of  the  Mimean 

gower.  This  theory  is  plausible  and  solves  the  dif- 
oulty  of  III  Kings,  x;  but  the  identification  of  Sc^  ^ 
with  Aribi-Yareb  is  arbitrary,  and  all  present  evi- 
dence disproves  the  existence  of  kings  m  Saba  till 
much  later.  Sargon,  who  lavishes  the  title  of  King 
on  his  tributaries,  refuses  it  to  Ithamara,  the  Yetha- 
mara  of  Sabean  inscriptions,  and  these  inscriptions 
point  to  a  long  period  of  rule  by  Mukarribe  (priest- 
kinjn),  ten  of  whose  names  have  been  preserved. 

Their  capital  was  Qirwah.  Authorities  agree  in 
dating  then:  rule  from  the  beginning  .of  the  tenth 
century  b.  c,  and  in  making  the  advent  of  the  kings 
contemporaneous  with  the  destruction  of  the  Minsan 
kingdom.  Here  aseement  ceases.  Glaser,  e.  g. 
dates  the  Sabeao  longs  from  820,  MOller  from  760, 
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and  they  can  certainly  not  be  placed  later  than  500 
B.  c,  since  at  leaat  seventeen  oi  them  reigned  before 
115  B.  c.  At  that  date  a  new  era  b^na.  The 
Himyaritee  (Homerite  of  classical  geography)  over- 
threw  in  that  year  the  Kingdom  of  Saba,  and  founded 
the  "Kingdom  of  Saba  and  Raidto".  In  25  b.  c. 
the  army  of  JESim  Gallus  failed  miserably  before  the 
walls  of  Marib,  the  Sabean  capital.  About  a.  d.  300 
the  ever-incTMsin^  Abyssinian  immigrants  over- 
threw the  Himyante  dynastv,  and  inaugurated  the 
"Kingdom  of  Saba,  Raidan,  Hadhramdt,  and 
Yemen",  which,  after  yielding  place  for  an  interval 
to  a  Judteo-Sabean  kingdom  and  violent  religious 
persecution  (cf.  Pereira,  "Historia  dos  Martyres  de 
Nagran",  Lisbon,  1899),  was  re-established  by 
Bysantine  intervention  in  525.  After  the  rout  of 
the  Viceroy  Abraha  at  Mecca  in  570,  the  Persians 
a^sed  then:  opportunity,  and  Southern  Arabia  be- 
came a  Persian  province  till  its  ino(»poration  m 
Islam. 

Modem  discoveries  confirm  the  claasioal  iuid 
Biblical  accounts  of  Sabean  prosperity.  Ruins 
of  fortresses  and  walled  towns,  of  temples  and  irri- 

Stion-works,  cover  the  land.  Of  the  immense  dams 
e  most  famous  is  that  of  the  ci^ital,  Marib,  which 
did  service,  after  repeated  restoration,  down  to  the 
sixth  centunr  of  our  era.  Thanks  to  irrigation, 
ajpiculture  nourished.  Gold,  too,  abounded,  with 
nlver  and  precious  spices.  Briymdage  reinforced 
the  natural  products.  But  the  chief  source  of  wealth 
was  the  trade  route  from  India  to  Egypt  and  Northern 
Syria,  which  passed  through  the  Sabean  capital 
{a.  Mttller,  "Der  Islam  im  Morgen-  und  Abend- 
land",  I,  24  sag.).  Accordingly,  when,  in  the  first 
oratury  after  Cnrist,  the  Ptolemies  exchanged  the 
Southern  Arabian  route  for  a  direct  road  from 
Alexandria  to  £eypt,  the  decline  ot  Sabean  pros- 
perity began.  Thus  the  bursting  of  the  dam  of 
Marib  was  the  consequence,  not,  as  Ar^ic  legend  pre- 
tended, the  cause,  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Sabean 
tribes.  The  Sabean  polity  seems  to  have  been  based 
on  the  feudal  system.  Two  kings  appear  to  have 
shared  the  supreme  power,  but  the  monarchy  was 
not  hereditary,  and  passed  on  the  king's  death  to  the 
first  male  bom  during  the  reign  to  one  of  the  leading 
families.  The  heads  of  iliese  families  shared  with 
the  king  the  exclumve  right  to  sanction  the  building 
of  castles,  and  are  even  called  kings  of  their  own  tribra. 
Of  other  magistrates — e.  g.  the  eponymous  magis- 
trates— we  know  little  more  than  the  names.  A  wide 
principle  of  individual  equality  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed; Btraneers  were  admitted  as  clients;  slaves 
abounded.  Women  appear  to  have  enjoyed  eaual 
rights  with  their  consorts  and  are  sometimea  called 
"mistress  of  the  castle".  Concubinage  prevailed, 
but  not  polygamy.  Sabean  art  has  in  some  respects 
merited  ni^  praise,  but  it  lacks  origin^ity,  and  be- 
trays at  different  periods  the  influence  of  the  sur- 
rounding civilizations.  The  coins,  the  king's  head 
with  an  owl  on  the  reverse,  are  sometimes  of  fine 
workmanship  (cf.  Schlumberger,  "Le  tr^r  de  San'a 
Daris",  1880).  The  earliest  date  from  the  fifth 
century  b.  c.  Many  recent  writers  attribute  to  the 
'Sabeans  the  invention  of  the  Semitic  aJpha^t. 

The  supreme  god  of  Saba  was  U-Mukah,  to  whom 
was  joined  in  the  inferior  ciq>acity  of  spouse  or  daugh- 
ter, the  sun-goddess  Shamsh.  Other  deities  were 
Athtar,  the  morning  or  evening  star,  Ta'lab,  "Patron 
of  Riy&m",  Haubas,  RammAm,  and  others — ^names 
which  may  be  merely  epithets  of  the  moon-«od. 
Submission  towards  and  intimate  aflSnity  to  the  deity 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  Sabean  religion.  "The 
inscriptions  commemorate  gratitude  for  success  in 
arms,  "man-slaying",  health,  preservation,  safe  re> 
tum,  booty,  and  nch  crops.  Worshippers  offer  to 
the  gods  theinselves  and  their  children,  register  vows, 
and  attest  their  fulfilment.   Votive  offerings  consisted 


in  gilt  images  of  the  object,  and  one  king  dedicated 
as  many  as  thirty  golden  (gilt?)  statues  on  one  oc- 
casion. We  can  only  make  a  passing  allusion  to  the 
predominant  influence  attributed  by  some  savants 
to  Southern  Arabia  on  the  formation  of  the  Mosaic 
institutions.  Especial  stress  is  laid  on  the  Arabian 
origin  of  the  Divine  name  and  of  many  religious  terms, 
on  the  scmple  of  the  Arabians  about  using  the 
Divine  name,  their  designation  of  priests  as  LevUet, 
their  laws  of  ceremonial  purity,  their  imageless  wor- 
ship, their  sin-offerings  etc.,  e^)ecially  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  Abraham's  ancratry,  and  of  the  inti- 
mate connexion  of  Moses  with  Midian.  Apart,  how- 
ever, from  the  fact  that  the  question  belongs  to  the 
Minsan  rather  than  to  the  Sabean  problem,  the 
materials  at  present  at  our  disposal  do  not  warrant 
any  probable  solution  of  the  question. 

Ctuaieal  Geographera:  Glasbb,  Stim  der  QaMehU  u.  Gto- 
frapMt  Arabiau  (Berlin,  1800).  Arabic  Oeosrapheis:  aee  eape- 
eiaUy  MOllkb,  Die  Burgen  u.  ScUduer  SttdanMau  nadt  dem  /{HI 
do  kamddni  (Vismu,  1879).  Sabean  Inacriptions:  Corjnu  Inter, 
Semit.,  IV  (Paris,  1880—) ;  HoiuiEu  Sodarabitelie  Chreebmiathie 
(Munich,  18B2) ;  MOludb  and  Mokdtiuhn,  Sabaitdu  Deidt- 
mOler  (Vienna,  1883):  MOllcb,  SOdanbuelte  AUerthmiur  im 
Kwutki9i0ri»du  Hofmueeum  (Vienna,  1880). 

General  Referenee:  Hohheu  Avftaiu  u.  Ah}iandlungen  (Mu-* 
nich,  1802):  Webcb,  ArxAien  tor  dm  Mam  (Leipng,  1001)! 
Idbh,  Studien  tur  Sudarab.  AUertumtkunde,  I-tll  (Berlin, 
1001-7);  Qanuia,  Uohammed  (MOnater,  180S):  KOhio.  Fan/ 
neiM  LandtehafltnameH  im  a.  Tett.  (Berlin,  1002);  Habthahh, 
Der  itiamitdu  Orient,  II  (Leipiig,  1000);  HAimNaa,  Diet,  of  Me 
Bible. 

For  Biblical  Aspect:  HohmbLi,  AncierU  Hthrew  Tradition  (New 
York  and  London,  1897);  Idbu  in  Hilpbbcht,  Bxploratione  in 
Bible  Lande  (Edinburgh,  1903),  741-52;  LAKDanoBFBB,  Die 
Bibel  u.  die  iQdarab.  AUertmnt/onekunt  (MOnater,  1010); 
GRiiotB  in  ZeittcKri/l  der  moiiieiMtnditekm  OetckielUe,  LXI, 
SSeqq. 

Sabaan  Relioon:  Niblsbn,  Die  aUarab,  Mondnliaion 
(StraebuTg,  1004);  Idbm,  Der  5a6«>MA«  Oatt  O-UmIuA  (Leipais, 
1010). 

Modem  Explorations:  Hoioibl  in  HilpreelU,  op.  eit.,  007-726; 
Wbbbb,  Poraatwvereieen  in  SUdarabien  bit  eum  Aufireten  Qlaeere 
(Leipsis,  1906) ;  Iobh,  B.  Qlaeere  Forechuneereiun  in  SCdarabie» 


J.  A.  Habtioan. 


(Leipiig,  1908). 

Sabklsm.  See  NASoasAMS, 

8abMth('nW31t,plur.of  Kait^hostoraim^).— The 
word  is  used  aJmoat  exclusively  in  conjunction  with 
the  Divine  name  as  a  title  of  majesty:  "the  Lord  of 
Hosts",  or  "the  Lord  God  of  Hosts".  The  origin 
and  precise  eignification  of  the  title  are  matters  of 
more  or  less  plausible  conjecture.  According  to  some 
scholars  the  "hosts"  represent,  at  least  primitively, 
the  armies  of  Israel  over  whom  Jehovah  exercised  a 
protecting  influence.  Others  opine  that  the  word 
refers  to  we  hosts  of  heaven,  the  angels,  and  by  meta- 
phor to  the  stars  and  entire  universe  (cf.  Gen.,  ii,  1). 
In  favour  of  the  latter  view  is  the  fact  that  the  title 
does  not  occur  in  the  Pentateuch  or  Josue  though  the 
armies  of  Israel  are  often  mentioned,  while  it  is  quite 
common  in  the  prophetic  writings  where  it  would 
naturally  have  the  more  exalted  and  universal  meaa- 
nig. 

TOH  HuioiBiAtniB,  Commenf.  ta  Oenetim,  ii,  1;  VtoocBODX, 
DieL  de  Is  BMe,  a.  t. 

James  F<  Dribcoll. 

8»bbu  (Sabab),  Saint,  hermit,  b.  at  Mutalaska 
near  Ctssarea  in  C^ppadocia,  439;  d.  in  his  laura  6 
Dec.,  532.  He  entoed  a  Basilian  m<mastenr  at  the 
age  of  eight,  came  to  Jerusalem  in  456,  lived  five  years 
in  a  cavern  as  a  disciple  of  St.  Euthymius,  and,  after 
spending  some  time  in  various  monasteries,  founded 
(483)  the  Laura  Mar  Saba  (restored  in  1840)  in  the 
gorges  of  the  Cedron,  south-east  of  Jerusalem.  Be- 
cause some  of  his  monks  oppoeed  his  rule  euid  demanded 
a  priest  as  their  abbot.  Patriarch  Salustius  of 
Jerusalem  ordained  him  in  491  and  appointed  him 
archimandrite  of  all  the  monasteries  m  Pakstine 
in  494.  The  opposition  continued  and  he  jwithdrew 
to  the  new  laura  which  he  had  built  near  Thekoa. 
A  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Monophysites  and  the 
Origenists  he  tned  to  influence  the  emperors  against 
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them  by  calling  personally  on  Eini>eror  Anastaaiua  at 
Constantinople  in  511  and  on  Justinian  in  531.  His 
authorship  of  "Typicon  S.  Sabs"  (Venice,  1545),  a 
regulation  for  Divine  worship  throughout  the  year, 
as  well  as  his  authorship  of  a  monastic  rule  bearing 
the  same  title  (Kurtx  in  "Bysant.  Zeitacbrift",  III, 
Leipzig,  1894,  167-70),  is  doubtful.  After  him  was 
named  the  Basilica  of  St.  Sabas  with  its  former  monas- 
tery on  tiie-Aventine  at  Rome.  His  feast  is  on  5 
December.  Other  saints  of  tins  name  are:  St. 
Si^bas,  a  Goth,  martyred  12  April,  372,  by  being 
drowned  in  the  Afusteus,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube; 
St.  Sabbas,  also  a  Goth,  martyred  with  about 
seventy  others  at  Rome,  under  Aurelian;  St.  Julianus 
Sabbas,  a  hermit  near  Edessa,  d.  about  380;  St. 
'Sabbas  the  Younger,  a  Basilian  abbot,  d.  6  Feb., 
990  or  991,  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Caesariua  in  Rome; 
St.  Sabbas,  Archbishop  of  Serria,  d.  at  Tmawa, 
14  January,  1237. 

A  Life  in  Oreek  by  Ctbil  or  Scttbopous  woa  edited  by 
Ck)TBUBii  ia  Ecd.  Oraca  Mmam.,  Ill  (Paria,  1686),  220-376, 
and  by  Pohjalotsku  together  with  ao  Old-Slavonun  version 
(St.  PeterabuTc.  18B0);  another  old  Life  in  Greek  ww  edited  by 


KoiSLToas  (Jemnlem,  1905). 


Michael  Ott. 


SabbatarUoa,  Sabbatarlanlam  (H^.  ns;^  rest). 
— ^The  name,  as  appears  from  its  origin,  denotes  those 
individuals  or  parties  who  are  distinguished  by  some 
peculiar  opinion  or  practice  in  regard  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbatn  or  da^  of  rest.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  iq>plied  to  those  rigorists  who  apparently 
confound  the  Christian  Sunday  v^th  the  Jewisn 
Sabbath  and,  not  content  with  the  prohibition  of 
servile  work,  will  not  allow  many  ordinary  and  inno- 
cent occupations  on  the  Sunaay.  This  form  of 
Sabbatarianism  has  chiefly  prevailed  among  Scottish 
and  English  Protestants  and  was  at  <Hie  time  very 
common.  Of  late  years  it  has  senmbly  declined;  and 
there  is  now  a  tendency  towards  the  opposite  extreme 
of  laxity  in  observing  the  law  of  Sunaay  rest.  These 
Sabbatarians  never  formed  a  (Ustinct  sect;  but  were 
merely  a  party  of  rigorists  scattered  among  many  and 
various  Protestant  denominations.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  only  in  their  name  that  they  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  the  distinctive  sects  of  Sab- 
batarians properiy  so-called,  for  t^eir  initial  enror 
in  neglecting  the  distinction  between  the  Christian 
weekly  festival  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  likewise 
the  starting-iwint  of  the  Sabbatarian  sects;  and  these 
cany  their  mistaken  principle  to  its  lodcal  conclusion. 

This  lo^cal  development  of  judaiaing  Sabba- 
tarianism IS  curiously  illustrated  in  the  history  of  a 
sect  of  Sabbatarian  Socinians  founded  in  Transylvania 
in  Hungary  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Their  first  principle,  which 'led  them  to  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  Unitarian  body,  was  their  belk^  tiiat 
the  day  of  rest  must  be  observed  with  the  Jews  on 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week  and  not  on  the  Christian 
Sunday.  And  as  we  learn  from  SchrOdl  the  greater 
part  of  this  particular  Sabbatarian  sect  joined  Uie 
orthodox  Jews  in  1874,  thus  carrying  out  m  practice 
the  judaizing  principle  of  thdr  founders.  Although 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  immediate  or  obvious 
connexion  between  the  observanoe  of  the  seventh  di^ 
and  the  rejection  of  infant  baptitm,  these  two  errors 
in  doctrine  and  discipline  are  often  found  together. 
Thus  Sabbatarianism  made  many  recruits  among  the 
Mennonite  Anabaptist^  in  Holland  and  among  the 
Rngliah  Baptists  who,  much  as  they  differ  on  other 
points  of  (foctrine^  agree  in  the  rejection  of  psdo- 
baptism.  And  it  is  presumably  a  result  of  this  con- 
tact with  Anabaptism  that  Sabbatarianism  is  idso 
loimd  in  association  with  fanatical  views  on  political 
or  social  cjuestions.  The  most  conspicuous  of  English 
Sabbatarian  Baptists  was  Francis  Bampfield  (d.  1^), 
brother  of  a  Devonshire  baronet  and  originally  a 
dergyman  of  the  English  Churoh.  He  was  the  author 
af  several  works  and  mimbtered  to  a  congregation  of 


Sabbatarian  Baptists  in  London.    He  suffered  im- 

Srisonment  for  his  heterodoxy  and  eventually  died  in 
Tew^ate.  In  America  the  Baptists  who  profess  Sab- 
batarianism are  known  as  Seventh-Day  Baptists. 

But  if  the  greater  number  of  Sabbatarians  have 
come  from  the  Baptists,  the  most  amazing  of  them 
was  at  one  time  associateid  with  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists. This  was  the  prophetess  Joanna  Southoott 
(1750-1814),  like  Bampfield  a  native  of  Devonshire, 
who  composed  many  spiritual  poems  and  prophetical 
writings,  and  became  the  mother  of  a  sect  of  Sabba- 
tarians, also  known  as  Southoottians  or  Joannas. 
Modem  Englishmen  who  are  apt  to  smile  at  medieval 
credulity  can  scarcely  find  in  Catholic  countries  in 
the  "darkest"  days  of  ignorance  any  instance  of  a 
more  amaaing  credulity  than  that  of  Joanna  South- 
cott's  disciples,  who  confidently  awaited  the  birth  of 
the  promiMd  Messiah  whom  the  Nophetess  of  dxty- 
four  was  to  bring  into  the  world.  They  gave  practical 

5 roof  of  their  faith  by  preparing  a  costly  cradle. 
Tor  did  they  abandon  all  nope  when  the  poor  deluded 
woman  diea  of  the  disease  which  had  ^ven  a  false 
appearance  of  pregnancy.  The  sect .  survived  for 
many  years;  and  when  m  1874  her  tombstone  was 
shattered  by  an  accidental  explosion,  the  supposed 
portent  re-oildndled  the  faith  of  her  loUowers. 

The  American  sect  of  Seventh-Day  Adventists  may 
be  added  to  the  list  of  Sabbatarian  communities,  among 
which  thdr  large  numbers  should  give  them  a  con- 
spicuous place.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Jewish 
sect  of  Sabbatarians,  though  these  derive  their  name 
not  from  ohe  Sabbath,  but  from  their  founder,  Sab- 
batian  Zebi  or  Zevi  (1626-76).  His  teaching  was 
not  concerned  with  any  special  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  but  as  a  form  of  false  Messianism  it  may  be 
compared  with  the  mission  of  Joanna  Southcott. 
The  two  stories  show  some  strange  points  of  resem- 
blance especially  in  the  invincible  credulity  of  the 
disciples  of  the  pretended  Jewish  Messiah  and  of  the 
deluded  Devonahire  prophetess.  (See  bibliography 
of  Advkmtistb.) 

W.  H.  KUNT. 

Sabbath  (rstf ,  tIMItMh,  cessation,  rest;  Gr.  rifi^ 
Tor;Lat.  aatbaium),  theseventh  day  of  the  week  among 
the  Hebrews,  the  day  being  counted  from  sunset  to 
sunset,  that  is,  from  Friday  evening  to  Saturday 
evening. — PrtttripHan*  ecnceming  (Ae  SMatk. — The 
Sabbatn  was  a  day  of'  rest  "sanctified  to  the  Lord" 
(Ex.,  xvi,  23;  xxxi,  15;  Deut.,  v,  14).  All  work 
was  forbidden,  the  nrolubition  including  strangers 
as  well  as  Israelites,  beasts  as  well  as  men  (Ex.,  xx, 
8-10;  xxxi,  13-17;  Deut.,  v,  12-14).  The  following 
particular  actions  are  mentioned  as  forbiddcm:  cook- 
ing (Ex.,  xvi,  23);  gathering  manna  (xvi,  26  sqq.); 
plowing  and  reaping  (xxxiv,  21);  lighting  a  ore 
(for  cooking,  xxxv,  3);  gathering  wood  (^um.,  xv, 
32  sqq.);  carrying  burdens  (Jer.,  xvii,  21-22);  press- 
ing grapes,  bringing  in  sheaves,  and  loading  unimalff 
(II  Esd:,  xui,  15);  trading  (ibid.,  15  sqq.).  Ti 


Travelling, 

at  least  witli  a  nJi^ous  object,  was  not  forbidden,  the 
prohibition  of  £!x.,  xvi,  29,  referring  only  to  leaving 
the  camp  to  gather  food;  it  is  implied  in  the  institu- 
tion of  noly  assemblies  (Lev.,  xxiii,  2-3,  Heb.  text), 
and  was  customary  in  the  time  of  the  kings  (IV  Kings, 
iv,  23) .  At  a  later  period,  however,  all  movement  was 
restricted  to  a  distance  of  2000  cubits  (between  five 
and  dx  furlongs) .  or  a  "  sabbath  day's  journey ' '  (Acts, 
i,  12).  Total  abstention  from  work  was  prescribed 
only  for  the  Sabbath  and  the  Day  of  Atonement:  on 
the  other  feastKlays  servile  work  tuone  was  prohibited 
(Ex.,  xii,  16;  Lev.,  xxiii,  7  sqq.}.  Wilful  violation  of 
the  Sabbath  was  punished  with  death  (Ex.,  xxxi, 
14-15;  Num.,  xv,  32-36).  The  prohibition  of  worit 
made  it  necessary  to  prepare  food,  and  whatever  might 
be  needed,  the  day  before  the  Sabbath,  hence  known 
as  the  day  of  prqianition,  or  Farasceve  (vwpao'mvi}; 
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Matt.,  xxvii,  62;  Mark,  xv,  42;  etc.).  Bemdea  ab- 
stention from  work,  special  reli^ous  observaacea 
were  preecribed.  (a)  The  daily  saciificea  were 
doubled,  that  is  two  lambs  of  a  year  old  without 
blemish  were  offered  up  in  the  morning,  and  two  in 
the  evening^  with  twice  tJie  usual  quantity  of  flour 
tempered  with  oil  and  of  the  vnae  oflibataon  (Num., 
xxvui,  3-10).  (b)  New  loaves  of  proposition  were 
placed  before  the  Lord  (Ley.,  xxiv.  5;  I  Par.,  ix,  32). 
(c)  A  sacred  assembly  was  to  oe  held  in  the  sanctuaty 
for  solemn  worship  (Lev.,  xxiii,2-^,Heb.  text;  Esech., 
xlvi,  3).  We  have  no  details  as  to  what  was  done  by 
those  living  at  a  distance  from  the  sanctuary.  Syna- 
popl  wonmip  belongs  to  the  post-Exilic  period;  still 
it  IS  probably  a  development  of  an  old  custom.  In 
eaitier  days  the  people  were  wont  to  go  to  hear  the 
instructions  oriT  tiie  Prophets  CLW  Kings,  iv,  23),  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  tiiat  meetings  for  edification  and  prayer 
were  common  from  the  oldest  times. 

Meaning  of  the  Sabbath. — ^The  Sabbath  was  the  con- 
secration of  one  day  of  the  weeklj^  period  to  God  as 
the  Author  of  the  universe  and  of  tune.  The  dav  thus 
being  tiie  Lord's,  it  required  that  man  should  abstain 
from  worldng'  for  his  own  ends  and  interests,  ance  bv 
woridng  he  would  appropriate  the  day  to  himself, 
and  that  he  should  devote  his  activity  to  God  by 
special  acts  of  positive  worship.  After  the  Simutic 
covoiant  God  stood  to  Israel  in  the  relation  of  Lord 
of  that  covenant.  The  Sabbath  thereby  also  became 
a  sign,  and  its  observance  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
pact:  "See  that  thou  keep  my  sabbath:  oecause  it  is 
a  sign  between  me  and  you  in  your  generations:  that 
you  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  who  sanctify  you" 
(Ex.,  xxn,  13).  But  while  the  Sabbath  was  prunarily 
a  relipous  day,  it  had  a  social  and  philanthropic  mde. 
It  wab  also  intended  as  a  day  of  rest  and  relaxation, 
particulariv  for  the  slaves  (Deut.,  v,  14).  Because 
of  the  double  character,  reli^ous  and  plulanthropic, 
of  the  day,  two  different  reasons  are  J^vp  for  its 
observance.  The  first  is  taken  from  God's  rest  on. 
the  seventh  day  of  creation:  "For  in  six  days  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  .  .  .  and  rested 
on  the  seventii  day:  therefore  the  Lord  blesiBed  the 
seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it"  (Ex.,  xx,  11;  xxxi,  17). 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted 
at  the  Creation,  as  some  conunentators  have  thought, 
but  that  the  Israelitee  were  to  imitate  God's  example 
and  test  on  the  day  which  He  had  sanctified  by  His 
rest.  "The  Sabbatii  as  the  sign  of  the  Sinutic  covenant 
recidled  tihe  deliverance  from  the  bondage  <A  E^n^Pt. 
Hence,  in  the  second  place,  the  Israelites  are  biidden 
to  remember  that  they  were  once  slaves  in  Egypt,  and 
should  therefore  in  grateful  remembrance  of  their 
deliverance  rest  themselves  and  allow  thar  bond- 
servants to  rest  (Deut..  v,  14, 15).  As  a  reminder  of 
God's  benefits  to  Israel  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  a  dav 
of  joy  (Is.,  Iviii,  13),  and  such  it  was  in  practice  (ef. 
Osee,  ii,  11;  Lam.,  ii,  d).  No  fasting  was  done  on 
tite  Sabbath  (Judith,  viii,  6),  on  the  oontraiy  the 
dioiceat  meals  were  served  to  which  friends  were  in- 
vited (of.  Luke,  xiv.  1). 

Origin  o/  the  Sabbath.— The  Sabbath  is  first  met 
with  m  connexion  with  the  fall  of  the  manna  (Ex., 
xvi,  22  sqq.),  but  it  there  appears  as  an  institution 
already  known  to  the  Israehtes.  The  Sinaitic  legis- 
lation therefore  only  |;ave  the  force  of  law  to  an  exist- 
ing custom.  The  origin  of  this  custom  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  It  was  not  borrowed  from  the  Egjrp* 
tians,  as  uie  week  of  seven  days  closing  with  a 
day  m  rest  was  unknown  to  them.  In  recent  years 
a  babvlonian  origin  has  been  advocated.  A  lexi- 
cographical tablet  gives  shabattu  as  the  equivalent 
of  dm  n<2^  UNri,  "day  of  the  appeasement  of  the 
heart"  (of  the  gods).  Furthermore,  a  relimous 
calendar  of  the  intercalary  month  ESul  and  of  the 
month  Marchesvan  mentions  the  7th,  14tii,  21st, 
28th,  and  19th  days,  the  latter  probably  becauae  it 


was  the  49th  (7x7)  day  from  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  month,  aa  days  on  which  the  king,  the 
magician,  and  the  physioian  were  to  abstain  from  cer- 
tain acts.  Theldng,  forinstaiwe,  wasnottoeatfood 
prepared  with  fire,  put  on  bright  garments,  ride  in  a 
duuiot,  or  exerdae  acts  of  authority.  Theae  days 
were,  then,  da^  of  propitiation,  and  therefore 
shabaUu  daya.  We  have  thus  periods  cf  aeven  daya 
the  last  day  of  which  ia  marked  by  abstention  from 
certain  actions,  and  called  thabattu,  in  otber  words 
the  equivalent  oS  the  Sabbath.  A  Babylonian  ori- 
gin is  not  in  itself  imprpbable,  since  Chaldea  was  the 
original  home  of  the  Hebrews,  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  such  is  actually  the  case.  The  reading  thabattu 
ia  uncertain,  shapaUu  bdng  at  least  ecnially  probable. 
Beudea,  there  ia  no  evid^ioe  thai  theae  dim  «m 
called  shabattu;  the  aigns  ao  read  are  found  affixed 
only  to  the  IStii  day  m  the  month,  where,  howevw, 
sha  paUi,  "divi«on"  of  the  month,  is  the  more 
probable  reading.  These  daya,  moreover,  differed 
entirely  from  the  Sabbath.  They  were  not  days  of 
general  reat,  buaneaa  bdng  tranaacted  as  on  other 
days.  The  abstention  from  certain  acts  had  for 
object  to  wpeaae  the  anger  of  the  gods;  the  days 
were,  therefore,  dajra  of  t>enaace^  not  of  joy  like  the 
Sabbath.  Lastly,  theae  daya  followed  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  whereas  the  Sabbath  was  iiidq>endent 
of  them.  Smce  the  Sabbath  always  appeara  as  a 
weekly  feast  without  connexion  with  the  moon,  it 
cannot  be  derived,  aa  is  done  by  some  writers,  from 
the  Babylonian  feast  of  the  full  moon,  or  fifteenth 
day  of  the  month,  which,  moreover,  has  only  a 
doubtful  claim  to  tne  desiniation  thabattu. 

Obtervartee  of  the  Sabbath. — ^Violations  of  the  Sab- 
bath seem  to  have  been  rather  common  before  and 
during  the  exile  (Jer.,  xvii,  19  sqq.,  Eaech.,  xx,  13, 
16,  21,  24;  xxii,  8;  xnii,  38);  hence  the  Prophets 
laid  great  streaa  on  ita  proper  observance  (Amoa, 
viii,  5;  Is.,  i,  13;.  Iviii,  13-14;  Jer.,  loc.  cit.;  Eiech., 
xx,128qq.).  After  the  Restoration  the  day  was  openly 
profaned,  and  Nehemias  found  some  difficult  in 
stopping  the  abuse  (II  Esd.,  xiii,  15-22).  Soon, ' 
however,  a  movement  set  in  towards  a  meticulous 
observance  which  went  far  bqrond  what  the  law  con- 
templated. At  the  time  of  the  Machabeea  the  faith- 
ful Jews  allowed  themaelves  to  be  maaaaered  rather 
than  fight  on  the  Sabbath  (I  Mach..  ii,  35-38) :  Matha- 
thias  and  his  foUotwers  realiiing  tne  folly  of  such  a 
policy  decided  to  dief end  themaelvee  if  attacked  on  the 
BabtMth,  thou^  titey  would  not  aaaume  the  offenmve 
(I  Mach.,  ii,  40-41 ;  U  Mach.,  viii,  26).  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  Pharisaic  rigorism  a  system  of  minute  and 
burdensome  regulations  was  elaborated,  yriiile  the 
higher  purpose  of  the  Sabbath  waa  lost  Bight  of.  The 
Mishna  treatise  Shabbatk  numerates  thirty-nine  main 
heads  of  forbidden  actions,  each  with  aubdiyiaionB. 
Among  the  main  heads  are  such  trifling  actions  as 
weaving  two  threads,  sewing  two  atitohee,  writing  two 
letters,  etc.  To  pluck  two  eara  of  wheat  waaoonaiaered 
a8reM>inK,  while  to  rub  them  was  a  roedea  of  threah- 
ing  (ct.  MtAt..  m,  1-2:  Mark,  ii, 23-24;  Luke,  vi,  1-2). 
To  carry  aki  od ject  of  the  wdght  of  a  fig  was  carrying  a 
burden;  faenoe  to  cany  a  bed  (John,  v,  10)  waa  a  gross 
breach  of  the  Sabbatii.  It  was  unlawful  to  cure  on  the 
Sabbatii.  or  to  t^ply  a  remedy  unless  life  waa  endan- 
gered (cf.  Matt.,  xii,  10  sqq.:  Mark,  iii,  28qq.;  Luke, 
vi,  7  sqq.).  Thiaeiqilaiiis  wny  the  sick  were  brought 
to  Christ  after  sundown  (Mai^.i,  32).  It  was  even  tor- 
bidden  to  use  a  medicament  the  preceding  day  if  it 
produced  its  effect  on  the  Sabbatb.  In  the  time  of 
Christ  it  was  allowed  to  lift  an  animal  out  of  a  pit 
(Matt.,  xii,  11;  Luke,  xiv,  5),  but  this  was  later 
modified  so  tiiat  it  was  not  permitted  to  lay  hold  of 
it  and  lift  it  out,  though  it  might  be  hdped  to  come 
out  of  itself  by  means  of  mattresses  and  cushions. 
These  exsmplee,  and  they  are  not  the  worst,  afaow 
the  narrowness  of  the  tyBbem,  SoBW  <rf  the  rules 
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wren,  however,  found  too  burdenaome,  and  a  treatise 
of  the  Miahna  (Erabin)  tempers  their  rigour  by  subtle 
devices. 

The  Sabbath  in  the  New  Teitamenl. — Christ,  while 
observing  the  Sabbath,  set  himself  in  word  and  act 
against  this  absurd  rigorism  which  made  man  a 
sutve  of  the  dajr.  He  reproved  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  for  putting  an  intolerable  burden  on  men's 
shoulders  (Matt.,  xxiii,  4),  and  proclaimed  the  prin- 
ciple that  "the  nbbath  was  maae  for  man,  ana  not 
man  for  the  sabbath"  (Marie,  ii.  27).  He  cured  on 
the  ^tbbath,  and  defended  His  oisciples  for  plucking 
ears  of  com  on  that  day.  In  His  arguments  with  the 
Pharisees  on  this  account  He  showed  that  the  Sab- 
bath is  not  broken  in  cases  of  necesmty  or  by  acts  of 
charity  (Matt.,  xii,  3  sqq. :  Mark,  ii,  25  sqq. ;  Luke,  vi, 
3  sqq.;  xiv,  5).  St.  Paul  enumerates  the  Sabbath 
among  the  Jewish  obswvanoes  which  are  not  obligatory 
on  Christians  (Col.,  ii,  16:  Gal.,  iv,  9-10;  Rom.,  xiv, 
6).  The  gentile  converts  held  their  religious  meetings 
on  Sunday  (Acts,  zx,  7:  I  Cor^  xvi,  2),  and  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  Jewish  Christian  churches  this 
day  was  exclusively  observed  as  the  Lord's  Day. 
(See  SuNDAT.) 

EoBBSBnii.  W*  and  Tinm  of  Jew  II  (New  York,  1897), 
fi2-62,  777  Miq.;  SchObbb,  Hitt.  oftk*  Jtmik  People  (New  York, 
1801),  ne  inaex;  Pimchm,  SajnUu,  the  Babubmim  Sabbath  in 
Proceed,  of  Soe.  of  Bibl.  ArehaoL  (1904),  51-88;  Laobahos, 
Rdie.  UmU.  (Pub,  1905),  291-5;  Daouain  So.  MM.  (1908), 
462-6;  Hbhn,  Siebmtahl und Sabbath bti den Babytoniem mimA. 
T.  (L^Dng,  1907);  Idem,  Der  leraelitieehe  Sabbath  (MQniter, 
1909);  KBiL.  Batel  und  Bibdffate  (Trier,  1903),  38-44;  Ion, 
QiuHKonn  de  hieler.  nMoK  (1883);  Ln*TBB  in  Viooraouz, 
DkL  de  la  bOU,  a.  v.  Sabbat. 

F.  Bbghtel. 
Sabbath  Obtamnoe.  See  Sunday. 

Sabbatloal  Taar  Cfn'^Xi  r\)t  (dtendth  »hdN)atk«n), 
"year  of  rest"j  Sept.  4navrit  iraraiaeut;  Vulg. 
annus  requietionts).  the  seventh  year^  devoted  to 
cessation  of  agriculture,  and  holdmg  m  the  period 
of  seven  years  a  place  analogous  to  that  of  the  Sab- 
bath in  the  week;  also  calted  "vear  of  remission". 
Three  prescriptions  were  .to  be  observed  during  the 
year  (Ex.,  xxiii,  10-11;  Lev.,  xxv,  1-7;  Deut., 
XV.  1-11;  xxxi,  10-13).  (1)  The  land  was  to  lie 
fallow  and  all  agricultural  labor  was  to' be  suspended. 
There  was  to  be  neither  plowing  nor  sowing^nor  were 
the  vines  and  olives  to  oe  attended  to.  The  spon- 
taneous yield  was  not  to  be  garnered,  but  was  to  be 
left  in  the  fields  for  common  use,  and  what  was  not 
used  was  to  be  abandoned  to  the  cattle  and  wild 
animals  {Ex.,  xxiii,  10-11;  Lev.,  xxv,  1-7).  Of  the 
fruit  trees  the  olive  is  alone  mentioned,  because  its 
oU  was  one  of  the  three  great  agricultural  products; 
but  the  law  probably  applied  also  to  other  trees. 
The  law  prescribed  rest  for  the  land,  not  for  man. 
Hence  work  other  than  agricultural  was  not  forbidden, 
nor  even  work  in  the  fields  which  had  no  direct  con- 
nexion with  raising  crops,  such  as  building  walls  of 
enclosure,  digging  wells,  etc. 

(2)  No  crops  being  reaped  during  the  sabbatical 

C;  the  payment  of  debts  would  have  been  a  great 
Iship,  if  not  an  impossibility,  for  many.  Hence 
the  creditor  was  commanded  "to  withhold  his  hand" 
and  not  to  exact  a  debt  from  an  Israelite,  though  he 
might  demand  it  of  strangers,  who  were  not  bound 
to  abstain  from  aoicultural  pursuits  (Deut.,  xv, 
1-3,  Heb.  text),  llie  Talmudists  and  many  after 
them  understand  the  law  to  mean  the  remission  of 
the  debt;  but  modem  commentators  gmerally  hold 
that  it  merely  suspended  the  obligation  to  pav  and 
debarred  the  creditor  from  exacting  the  debt  during 
the  vear.  The  Douay  translation  "He  to  whom 
anything  is  owing  from  his  friend  or  nei|^bour  or 
brother,  cannot  demand  it  again"  is  incorrect. 
(3)  During  the  sabbatical  year  the  Law  was  to  be 
read  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  to  all  Israel,  men, 
women,  and  children,  as  well  as  to  the  strangers  within 
XIII.— 19 


tile  nttes.  that  they  might  know,  and  fear  the  Lord, 
and  fulfill  all  the  words  of  the  Law  (Deut.,  xxxi,  10- 
13).  The  law  concerning  the  release  'Of  Hebrew 
slaves  in  the  seventh  year  (Ex.,  xxi,  2  sqq.;  Deut., 
XV,  12  sqq.)  is  wrongly  connected  by  some  writers 
with  the  sabbatical  year.  That  there  was  no  special 
connexion  between  the  two  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  requirement  of  six  years  of  smritude,  the  be- 
ginning of  which  was  not  affixed  to  any  particular 
year,  and  by  the  law  prescribing  the  libwation  of 
Hebrew  slaves  in  the  year  of  jubilee,,  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  seventh  mbbatical  year  (Lev., 

xxv,  39  sqq.). 

Since  'the  sabbatical  year  was  preceded  by  six 
sowings  and  six  harvests  \E3l.,  xxiii,  10),  it  began  with 
autumn,  the  time  of  sowing,  and  probably  coincided 
with  the  civil  year,  which  oegan  with  the  month  of 
Tishri  (Sept.-Oct.);  some  commentators,  however, 
think  that  like  the  year  of  jubilee  it  be«ui  on  the 
tenth  of  the  month.  The  year  was  not  well  observed 
before  the  Captivity  (cf.  11  Par.,  xxxvi,  21  and  Lev., 

xxvi,  34,  35,  43).  After  the  return,  the  people 
oovenantipd  to  let  the  land  lie  fallow  and  to  exact  no 
debt  in  tne  seventh  year  (II  Esd.,  x,  31),  and  there- 
after it  was  regularly  kept.  The  occurrence  of  a 
sabbatical  year  is  mentioned  in  I  Mach^  vi,  49,  53, 
and  its  observance  is  several  times  referred  to  by 
Josephus (Bell. Jud., I, ii|4; Ant., XI, viii, 5,  6; XIII, 
viii,  1;  XI Vi  xvi,'  2).  The  absence  of  any  allusion 
to  the  celebration  of  the  sabbatical  year  in  pre-esilic 
times  has  led  modem  critics  to  assert  that  it  was 
instituted  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  or  that  at 
least  the  custom  of  allowing  all  fields  to  he  fallow 
simultaneously  was  then  mtroduced.  But  it  is 
hardly  credible  that  the  stniggline  community  would 
have  adopted  a  custom  calculated  to  have  a  seriously 
disturbing  effect  on  economic  conditions,  and  witiiout 
example  among  other  nations,  unless  it  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  venerable  antiquity.  The  main  object  for 
which  the  sabbatical  year  was  instituted  wasi  to 
bring  home  to  the  people  that  the  Iimd  was  the  Lord's, 
and  that  they  were  merely  His  tenants  at  will  (Lev., 
xxv,  23).  In  that  yew  He  exercised  His  ri(^t  of 
soverei^  dominion.  Secondarily'  it  was  to  excite 
their  faith  and  reliance  on  God-  {ibid.,  20-22),  and 
to  stimulate- their -faithfithieaa  tQ<Bi»  Law  (D«it., 
xxxi,  1()-13). 

HniiUBUUBB,  Comm.  in  Bx.  et  Let.r  Comm.  in  Dent.;  and 
other  commentariee on  the  testa  cited;  SchCbeb,  Hitl.  of  Jewieh 
Peoph  (New  York,  1891),  I.  i,  41-43;  KsiL,  Man.  of  Bibl. 
ArckiEol.  (Edinburch,  1887-88).  II,  10-13;  ZccKSBiUHti, 
Ueber  SabbaO^ahmikliu  u.  JoMporiode  (Bfealau,  1857)7Ca»- 
FARI,  Die  eeechiehtlidunSMiatiahn  in  Sludien  u.  Kriliken  (1876), 
181-190;  LsstTKB  in  VioouBouz,  Diet.  d.  L  Bib.,  V,  1302«qq.; 
Jewith  Eneye.,  X,  605  wiq. 

F.  Bechteu 

Sabbatina  Pil«a«ga.— The  name  Sabbatine  Privi- 
lege is  derived  from  the  apocryphal  Bull  "Sacratissimo 
uti  cuknine"  of  John  XXII,  3  March,  1322.  In  this 
Bull  the  pope  is  made  to  declare  that  the  Mother  of 
God  app^red  to  hun,  and  most  urgently  recommended 
to  him  the  Camelite  Order  and  its  confralret  and  eon- 
sorores.  The  Blessed  Virgin  asked  that  John^  as  Christ's 
representative  on  earth,  should  ratify  the  mdulgences 
which  He  had  already  granted  in  heaven  (a  plenary 
indulgence  for  the  members  of  the  Carmelite  Order 
and  a  partial  indulgence,  remitting  the  third  part  <k 
the  temporal  punishment  due  to  their  sins,  for  the 
members  of  the  confraternity);  she  herself  would 
graciously  descend  on  the  Saturday  (SaiUxith)  after 
their  death  and  liberate  and  conduct  to  heaven  ^1 
who  were  in  purgatory.  Then  follow  the  conditions 
which  the  confratrea  and  coneororea  must  fulfill.  At 
the  end  of  the  BuU  the  pope  declares:  "Istam  er^ 
sanctam  Indulgentiam  accepto,  roboro  et  in  terns 
confirmo,  sicut,  propter  merita  Virginia  Matris, 
pntiose  Jesus  Chnstus  conoeasit  in  ccehs"  (This  holy 
mdulgence  I  therefore  accept;  I  oonfinn  sod  ratify 
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it  on  earth,  just  aa  Jesua  Cihriat  has  gracioiislT  gnmted 
it  in  heaven  on  account  of  the  merits  of  the  VirKin 
Mother).'  -Our  first  information  of  this  Bull  is  de- 
rived from  a  work  of  the  Carmelite  Balduinus  Leersius 
("Colleotaneum  exemplonmi  et  miraculorum"  in 
"Bibliotheca  Carmelit.",  I,  Orleans,  1752,  p.  210), 
who  died  in  1483.  The  authenticity  of  the  Bull  was 
keenly  contested  especiallv  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  was  vigorously  defended  by  the  Carmelites. 
Hie  chief  opponents  of  its  authenticity  were  Joannes 
LtHinoy  ana  the  Bollandist,  Daniel  Papebroch,  both 
of  whom  published  works  against  it.  To-day  it  is 
universally  regarded  by  scholars  as  inauthentic,  even 
the  "Monumenta  histor.  Carmel."  of  the  Carmelite 
B.  Zimmerman  (I,  L&rins,  1907,  pp.  356-63)  joining 
in  rejecting  it. 

In  1379,  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  still  shown 
to  their  onier  and  especially  to  its  name,  the  Carmel- 
ites besought  Urban  VI  to  grant  an  mdulgenoe  of 
3  jrears  and  3  quarantines  to  all  the  faithful  who 
design&ted  them  and  their  order  "Ordinem  et  Fratres 
B.  Meiria  Genetricia  Dei  de  Monte  Carmeli"  (Bullar. 
Carmelit.,  I,  141);  this  was  granted  by  Vt^^aa  on  26 
Ajnril,  1379.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  in- 
stead of  asking  for  this  indulgence,  they  did  not  appeal 
to  the  old  promise  and  the  recent  "Bulla  sabbatma", 
if  the  scapular  was  then  known  and  the  promise 
to  St.  Simon  Stock  and  this  Bull  were  genume  and 
incontestable.  While  the  Bull  of  John  XXII  was 
ratified  by  some  later  popes  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury (cf.  Bullar.  Carmelit.,  II,  47,  141),  neither  the 
Bull  itself  in  its  wording  nor  its  general  contents 
were  thereby  declared  authentic  and  genuine.  On 
the  contrary,  the  ratification  by  Gregory  XIII  'on 
18  September.  1577  (Bullar.  Carmelit.,  ll,  196),  must 
be  intopretea  quite  in  the  sense  of  the  later  Decree 
of  the  Holy  Omce.  This  Decree,  which  appeared  in 
1613,  emresses  no  opinion  concerning  the  genuin»- 
ness  of  tne  Bull,  but  confines  itself  to  declaring  what 
the  Carmelites  may  preach  of  its  contents.  The  Bull 
forbids  the  painting  of  pictures  remesenting,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wording  of  the  Bull,  the  Mother 
of  God  descending  into  purgatory  (cum  descensione 
beats  Virginis  ad  animas  in  Purgatorio  liberandas). 
It  must  be  also  remembered  that  the  latest  authentic 
aummaiy  of  indulgences  of  the  Carmelite  Order  of 
31  July,  1907  (Acta  S.  Sedis,  XL,  753  sqq.),  approved 
by  the  Congregation  of  Indukrences,  says  nothing 
either  of  the  Bull  of  John  XXO,  of  the  mdulgences 
granted  by  him,  or  of  the  Sabbatme  privilege  for  the 
Carmelites.  To  leam  the  m^uung  and  importance  of 
the  Sabbatine  privilege,  we  may  turn  only  to  the 
above-mentioned  Decree  of  the  Holy  Office.  It  was 
inserted  in  its  «itirety  (except  for  the  words  forbid- 
ding the  painting  of  the  pictures)  into  the  list  of  the 
indulgences  and  privileges  of  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Scapular  of  Mount  Carmel. 

We  reproduce  here  the  whole  passage  dealing  with 
the  Sabbatine  privilege,  as  it  appears  in  the  summary 
approved  by  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences  on  4 
July.  1906.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Bull  of  John 
XXII,  which  was  still  mentioned  in  the  previous 
summary  approved  on  1  December,  1866,  is  no  longer 
referred  to  (cf.  "Rescript,  authent.  S.  C.  Indulg.", 
Ratisbon,  ISSS^  p.  475).  Among  the  privileges, 
which 'are  mentioned  after  the  indutoences^  the  fol- 
lowing occurs  in  the  first  place:  "llie  privilege  of 
Pope  John  XXII,  commonly  [vulgo]  known  as  the 
Sabbatine,  which  was  approved  and  confirmed  by 
Clement  VII  ("Ex  dementi",  12  August,  1630),  St. 
Pius  V  C'Supema  dispositione",  18  Feb.,  1566), 
Gregory  XIII  ("Ut  laudes",  18  Sept.,  1577),  and 
othera,  and  also  by  the  Holy  Roman  General  In- 
quisition under  Paul  V  on  20  January,  1613,  in  a 
Decree  to  the  following  effect: 

"  *  It  is  permitted  to  the  Carmelite  Fathers  to  preach 
that  the  Christian  people  may  piously  believe  in  the 
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help  which  the  souls  of  brothers  and  members,  who 
have  departed  this  life  in  charity,  have  worn  through- 
out life  the  scapular,  have  ever  observed  chastity, 
have  recited  the  Little  Hours  [of  the  Blessed  Virgin], 
or,  if  they  cannot  read,  have  obsmred  the  fast  days 
of  the  Church,  and  have  abstained  from  flesh  meat  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  (except  when  Cluistmas 
falls  on  mm  days),  may  derive  after  death — eepeeiaSly 
on  Saturdays,  the  day  consecrated  by  the  Church  to 
the  Blessea  Virgin — ^throuf^  the  unceasing  interces- 
sion of  Mary,  her  pious  petitions,  her  merits,  and  her  - 
special  protection.  " 

With  this  explanation  and  interpretation,  the 
Sabbatine  privil^  no  longer  presents  any  difficulties, 
and  Benedict  XIV  adds  his  deare  that  the  faithful 
should  rely  on  it  (Opera  omnia,  IX,  Venice,  1767, 
pp.  197  sqq.).  Even  apart  from  the  Bull  and  the 
tradition  or  legend  concerning  the  apparition  and 
promise  of  the  Mother  of  God  the  inteipretation  of 
tiie  Decree  cannot  be  contested.  The  Sabbatine 
poivilege  thus  consists  essentially  in  the  early  libera- 
tion from  purgatory  through  the  special  intercession 
and  petition  of  Mary,  which  she  graciously  exercises 
in  favour  of  her  devoted  servants  preferentially — as 
we  may  assume — on  the  day  consecrated  to  hsr, 
Saturday.  Furthermore,  the  conditions  for  the  fpun- 
ing  of  Uie  privilege  are  of  sudi  a  kind  as  justify  a 
special  trust  in  the  assistance  of  Mary.  It  is  espe- 
cially required  of  all  who  wish  to  share  in  the  privmge 
that  they  faithfully  preserve  their  chastity,  and  redte 
devoutly  each  day  the  Little  Hours  of  me  Blessed 
Virgin.  However,  all  those  who  are  bound  to  read 
their  Breviary,  fulfil  the  obligation  of  reciting  the 
Little  Hours  oy  reading  their  Office.  Persons  who 
cannot  read  must  (instead  of  reciting  the  LittJe  * 
Hours)  observe  all  the  fasts  prescribed  by  the  Church 
as  they  are  kept  in  their  home  diocese  or'plaoe  of 
residence,  and  must  in  addition  abstain  from  flesh 
meat  on  all  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  of  the  year, 
except  when  Christmas  falls  on  one  of  these  days. 
The  oUigation  to  read  the  Little  Hours  and  to  abstain 
from  fleeui  meat  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  may 
on  important  grounds  be  changed  far  other  pious 
works:  the  faculty  to  sanction  this  diange  was 
granted  to  all  confessorB  by  Leo  XIII  in  the  Decree 
of  the  Congregation  of  Indulgenoea  of  11  (14)  June, 
1901. 

For  the  text  of  the  Bali  m  BuUarium  ConiwKI.,  I  (Boma, 
171S),  fll  an.;  for  it*  dpfence  of.  CarmAlito  authora,  •.  g.  Baocuw, 
Beeueil  iTimtnieUotu  (4th  td.,  Ghent,  187fi) ;  Ritmaod,  Smpii- 
iart  Pcatlitno-Carnulitieian  (Colosne,  1S68).  For  the  ezpluia- 
tion  of  the  privilef*,  conault  Bsanrau,  Die  Abid—  (18th  ad.), 
6S9  KM. 

Joseph  HiLaaBS. 
SaJMUiUB  and  SahwlUaniim.  See  Monakchi- 

ANS. 

SUMO.  See  Bbixbn,  Diocbu  or. 

Sabina,  Saint,  widow  of  Valentinusaoddau^ter 
of  Herod  Metallarius,  suffered  martyrdom  about  126. 
According  to  the  Acts  of  the  martyrdom,  which  how- 
ever have  no  historic  value,  she  Uved  at  Rome  and 
was  converted  to  Christianity  by  her  female  slave 
Serapia.  Serapia  was  put  to  death  for  her  futh  and 
later,  in  the  same  year,  Sabina  suffered  martyrdom. 
In  430  her  relics  were  brought  to  the  Aventine,  where 
a  basilica,  which  is  very  interesting  in  the  history  of 
art,  is  called  after  St.  Sabina.  Originally  the  church 
was  dedicated  to  both  stunts.  The  feast  of  St.  Sabina 
is  celebrated  on  29  August. 

Aela  SS.,  VI,  Auguit,  BibUallUea  hattognpUea 

latina  (Bniaaela,  18B8-I900),  1076. 

Klemens  LOftusb. 

Sabiiui  (Sabimbnbis),  a  suburbicarian diocese,  with 
residence  in  MagUano  Sabino,  formed  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  three  ancient  dioceses:  Forum  novum  (S. 
Maria  in  Vescovio),  Cures  (Gorese),  and  Nomentum 
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(Mentana).  'Wben  these  sees  were  united,  the  diocese 
was  called  Sabina,  because  it  included  wat  part  of 
Sabina  which  at  the  time  of  the  Lombard  invasion 
remained  united  to  the  Homan  territory  (Sabina 
Somana),  while  the  remainder  became  part  of  the 
Duchy  of  Spoleto.  Cures  was  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Sabines,  which  territory  1^  between  the  Tiber, 
the  Aitio,  and  the  Apennines  (Gran  Sasso  e  Maiella). 
Nomentum  is  freauently  mentioned  in  ancient  Roman 
history.  After  Caarlemag:ne,  Sabina  was  ruled  by  a 
count;  later  its  territory  was  divided  between  some 
barons  and  the  Abbot  of  Farfa;  the  Senate  of  Rome 
exercised  feudal  jurisdiction  over  its  territory,  e.  g. 
Magliano.  During  the  persecutions  Nomentum  had 
two  cemeteries,  one  at  St.  Restitutus,  a  third  century 
martyr,  at  the  dxteenth  mile  on  the  Via  Nomentana, 
belonging  to  Justa,  a  pious  matron,  and  one  at  Sts. 
Primus  and  Felicianus,  mar^rs  under  Diocletian,  at 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  imles.  Bishop  Stephanus, 
a  contemporary  of  St.  Heetitutus,  is  mention^  in  the 
Acts  of  the  nuurt^.  Ursus  is  the  first  known  Bishop 
of  Nomentum  (415).  Otbeis  are  known  from  Grati- 
anus  (593)  till  St.  Giegoiy  the  Great  united  the  Seea 
ci  Cures  and  Nomentum.  Tiberius  (465)  was  the 
first  Biphop  ot  Cures,  "called  also  bishops  of  Sabina 
or  of  St.  AnthimuB,  as  that  martyr's  ba^ca,  adjoining 
the  bishop's  residence,  was  all  that  remained  of  the 
town  in  the  fifth  century".  It  was  destroyed  in  870, 
and  the  city  feU  into  decay.  The  last  Bishop  of 
Nomentum  was  Joannes,  who  assisted  at  the  Coimdl 
oi  Borne  (964).  The  small  town  Mentana  arose 
around  the  castle  of  the  Crescensi  and  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ormni.  Hera  Garibaldi  was  defeated  by 
the  pontifical  and  Frendi  troops  (1867). 

In  984  Nomenttmi  was  united  to  the  See  of  Forum 
Novum,cal]ed  also  Vicosabinas,  situated  on  the  Via  Sal- 
aria,  having  bishops  from  the  fifth  century,  e.  g.  Paulua 
(485).  Hie  <fignity  of  ■"hebdomadary  "  bishop  of  the 
Latenin  badlica  was  then  conferred  on  the  Bishop 
of  Nomentum,  the  claeest  to  Rome;  later  the  Bishop 
of  Sabina  became  a  cardinal-bishop.  The  following 
deserve  mention:  Joannes  (1044),  afterwards  Antipope 
Sylvester  HI;  Gregwjr,  legate  to  Emperor  Henry  IV 
in  lOTSj  Gatim  (1106)  planned  the  imprisonment  of 
Paschal  U;  Conrad  (1153),  UterAnastasius  IV;  Con- 
rad of  Wittelsbach  (1163),  legate  in  the  Holy  Land 
and  Germany;  John  (1202),  legate:  Peter  (1216), 
legate  against  the  Altngenses  and  in  Swia;  Gaufredo 
Castiglioni  (1237),  later  Celestine  fV:  Gq^elmo 
(1244),  Biahmi  of  Modena  and  apostle  oi  livonia  and 
Lithuania:  Guido  Gros  (1261^,  lator  Clement  IV; 
Eodio  Alborno*  (1355);  Guillaume  d'Aigrefeuiile 
(1768).  During  the  Western  Schism,  the  Avignon 
popes  also  cret^ed  canfinal-bishmis  of  Sabina:  the 
transference  of  Giordano  Orsini  (1427)  to  the  See  of 
Ostia  (1430)  was  the  fint  example  of  the  optatio  still 
existing  in  regard  to  subuifoicarian  sees;  Bessarione 
(1443);  Anuideus  of  Savoy  (1449-51),  previously 
Antipime  Felix  V;  Iridore  (1452),  former  metropolitan 
of  Kieff;  John  Torquemada  (1464).  Forum  Novum, 
having  recovered  from  its  destruction  in  the  Gothic 
war,  was  again  destroyed  in  876  by  the  Saracens  and 
remained  deserted  for  fifty-dght  years.  The  basiUca, 
at  first  dedicated  to  S.  Valentine,  was  later  restorra 
under  the  titie  of  S.  Maria  al  Veaoovio,  but  remained 
unimportant. 

Diuing  the  Avi^on  period  only  a  few  inhabitants 
remained,  so  Cardinal  Oliviero  Caraffa  (1479)  induced 
Alexander  VI  (1496)  to  transfer  the  episcopid  resi- 
dence to  Magliano,  erecting  the  collegiate  cnurch  of 
that  city  into  the  cathedral.  Magliano  (Manlianum) 
overlooks  the  vallev  of  the  Tiber,  on  which  river  the 
inhabitants  formerly  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  Rome.  Sixtus  V  caused  the  Ponte  Felice  to  be 
constructed.  The  jealousy  of  the  other  Sabina  cities 
caused  Leo  X  to  restore  the  title  of  cathedral  to  the 
church  of  Veaoovio.  Cardinal  Paleotti  established  a 


convent  for  Reformed  Friars  Minor,  later  replaced  by 
the  Order  of  Mercy.  In  1733  Clement  XII  suppressed 
the  chapter.  In  the  subterranean  ciypt  of  the  church 
are  many  traces  of  frescoes  which  have  been  brought 
to  li^t  through  the  munificence  of  the  present  cardi- 
nal-bishop, among  whose  predecessors  may  be  men- 
tioned: Alessandro  Famese  (1523),  later  Paul  III; 
LorHizo  Campc«po  (1637);  G.  P.  Caraffa  (1546), 
later  Paul  IV;  Giovanni  Morone  (1561):  Cristoforo 
Madnuzi  (1562);  Gio.  Antonio  Serl>elloni  (1578): 
Gabr.  Paleotto  (1691),  a  reformer  of  discipline  and 
founder  of  the  seminary;  Ketro  Aldobrandini  (1620); 
Scipio  Bondieae  (1629),  who  procured  an  auxiliary: 
Francesco  Baiberini  (1645) ;  Blessed  Nicold  Albergati 
(1677);  PietroOttoboni  (1681),  later  Alexander  VIII; 
Cark>  Pio  of  Savov  (1683);  Paluzio  Altieri  (1689); 
Ippolito  Vincenti  Carreri  (1806),  who  died  in  exile  m 
Paris;  Lorenso  litta  (1814);  Venerable  Carlo  Ode- 
scalchi  (1833);  Luigi  Lambruschini  (1842).  In  1841 
the  territory  now  forming  the  Diocese  of  Poggio 
Mirteto  was  separated  from  Sabina.  The  Diocese  of 
Sabina  contains  35  parishes  with  66,000  inhabitants, 
66  secular  and  32  regular  priests,  4  houses  ot  reli- 
gious, and  13  monks. 

CAPRLLBrn,  Le  dH—4  f Italia,  I;  ToiuasBm  amd  9>a- 
uom.  La  dioeai  di  SMna  (Rome,  1909). 

U.  Bbnioni. 

Sabinlamua,  Pora.— The  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
Imown,  but  he  was  consecrated  pope  probably  13  Sept., 
604,  and  died  22  Feb.,  606.  The  son  pf  Bonus,  he  was 
bom  at  Biera  (Bieda)  near  Viterbo.  In  593  he  was  sent 
by  St.  Gregory  I  as  apoeriaiariua  or  Apostolic  nuncio 
to  Cmatantinople;  but  in  some  respects  his  admin* 
istratk>n  of  the  office  did  not  come  up  to  Gregory's 
expectations.  He  was  not  astute  enough  for  the  rulers 
of  Bysantium.  He  returned  to  Rome  m  597,  and  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Gregory  soon  after  Uie  death  of 
that  great  pontiff;  but  the  imperial  con&mation 
of  his  election  did  not  arrive  for  some  months,  he 
was  not  consecrated  till  September.  Tlie  difficuitiea 
of  his  pontificate  were  caused  by  fear  of  the  Lom- 
bards and  by  famine.  When  tiie  Lombard  danger 
had  passed,  Sabinianus  opened  the  granaries  at  Qmb 
Church,  and  sold  com  to  tiie  people  at  one  loUdut 
(twdve  shillings)  for  thirty  pecks.  Because  he  was 
unable  or  unwilung  to  allow  the  people  to  have  the 
MMn  for  little  or  nothing,  there  grew  up  in  later  times 
a  numbw  of  idle  legends  in  which  his  predecessor 
was  represented  punishing  him  for  avance.  He  is 
reputed  to  have  reafaxed  to  the  secular  cleigy  pasta 
which  St.  GroEory  had  filled  with  monks.  He  ww 
buried  in  St.  Peter's. 

iiiar  AmAi^oIu,  ad.  DtKMnira,  I  (Pub.  1888),  815;  Epp. 
Onmu  1.  ad.  EWAIA  (Bolin,  1891);  Hahii,  Utu  nftlu  Poptt 
ia  iA«  miy  tiiddU  Am,  I,  2S1  iq. 

Hoba6b  E.  Mamn.  J 

Sabran,  Loxtib  db,  Jesuit;  b.  in  Paris,  1  March. 
1652;  d.  at  Rome,  22  Jan..  1732.  His  f^her,  after- 
wards a  marquis,  was  attaoned  to  the  Froich  embassy 
in  London  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  piously 
visited  the  mar^  Corby  and  Duckett  (q.  v.)  before 
Hbtai  deaths.  He  married  an  Endjsh  lady  (a  Go- 
ring?), and  Louis  was  aent  to  the  llnglish  college  of 
St.  Omer,  and  entered  among  the  English  Jesuits. 
Distinguished  tat  many  talents,  he  became  one  of 
the  royal  chaplains  to  King  James  II,  in  1686, 
preached  with  great  diligence  and  was  engaged  in 
oontroveray  with  William  Sherkxik,  dean  of  St 
Paul's,  and  Edward  Gee.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  in  1688  he  was  first  sent  to  Portsmouth 
with  the  infant  Prince  of  Wales,  and  then  became 
involved  in  many  adventures.  He  was.  repeatedly 
seized  by  the  mob  and  maltreated,  but  as  often 
escaped,  and  finally  managed  to  slip  over  to  France. 
He  was  subsequently  «4>pointed  visitor  of  the  Nea^ 
politan  Jesuits,  and  rraresented  his  province  at  Roina' 
m  the  congregation  of  1693,  when  t^e  case  of  Father 
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CkmsAlei  (a.  v.)  was  discussed.  In  1699  the  I^rince- 
Bishop  of  Lidge  appointed  him  president  of  bis  epis- 
copal seminary,  which  excited  a  furious  attack  from  the 
Jansenistie  pwty,  and  the  bishop  had  to  enforce  order 
with  soldiers.  But  once  the  crisis  was  past,  Father 
Sabran's  rule  became  perfectly  successful,  and  in 
1708  or  1709,  he  was  made  provincial.  He  then 
wrote  to  Father  Medcalfe,  a  Jesuit  in  the  North, 
about  the  progress  of  Jansenism,  but  his  letter  was 
intercepted,  and  was  declared  by  some  to  portend 
that  he  intended  to  Eain  possession  of  Douai  Colkge, 
as  he  had  done  that  m  Liige.  A  long-drawn  and  som^ 
■what  bitter  controverqr  «isued.  Alter  his  provincial- 
ship  he  became  rector  of  St.  Omer  (1712-5),  then 

Spiritual  director  at  the  English  College,  Rome,  till 
eath.  The  titles  of  his  controversiS  tracts,  wiU 
be  found  in  Sommervogel,  and  he  is  alleged  to  have 
written  a  paper  "Artes  Bajans"  about  1701  against 
Jansenism. 

SoHiisavoaxL,  BM.  d»  la  amp.  it  Jttu$,  VII  (Paris,  1806), 
3W;  Four,  Beeardi  ofjKe  Bngluh  Prminct  oflKtSociely  ^  Jmt, 
VII  (London,  1883),  676;  Kibk,  BuwrapAiw  ofBntlith  CalhoKet 
<»  Uu  Bi^tUmtk  Cmtury,  ed.  Fdllbn  (London,  1903),  203; 
MBS.  nt  Stonjrhont,  ete. 

J.  H.  PoLiiEir. 

Babrata,  a  titular  see  in  Tripolitana.  Sabrata  was 
aFhoenician  town  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
between  the  two  Syrta.  With  Oca  and  Leptis  Magna 
it  caused  the  Greek  name  Tripolis  to  be  given  to  the 
region.  Its  I%oenician  name,  which  occurs  on  ooins 
and  in  an  inscription  at  Theveeta,  was  hellenised 
Abrotomon,  though  Pliny  (V,  4)  makes  these  two 
separate  towns.  Sabrata  became  a  Roman  colony; 
flavia  DomitiUa,  V^pasian's  first  wife,  was  we 
diuighter  of  Statilius  Capella  of  Sabrata.  Justinian 
fortified  the  town  and  built  there  a  beautiful  church. 
In  tiie  Middle  Ages  it  continued  to  be  an  important 
market,  to  which  the  natives  of  the  interior  brought 
th«r  com;  the  Arab  writers  6all  it  Sabrat  en-Nefousa, 
from  a  powerful  tribe,  the  Nefousa,  formerly  Chris- 
tian, milirata  is  now  represented  by  Zouagha,  a 
small  town  called  by  Europeans  Tripoli  Vecchia,  in 
the  vilayet  of  Tripoli,  fifty  miles  west  of  the  town  of 
Tripoli.  Its  ruins  lie  a  little  north  of  the  village;  they 
consist  of  crumbled  ramparts,  an  amphitheatre,  and 
hmding-stage.  Four  of  its  bishops  are  known:  Pom- 
pey  in  255;  Nadoe,  present  at  the  Conference  of 
Carthage,  411;  Vincent,  exiled  by  Genseric  about 
450;  Leo,  enled  by  Huneric  after  the  Conference  of 
Carthage,  484. 

Smith,  Ditt.  af  Ondt  and  Roman  Gw».,  «.  v.  Sabrala  and 
Atrdmum,  with  a  UbUatraphy  of  ancient  authois;  Baith, 
Wanderunam,  277;  TouuyrTB,  (MiwFapM*  dt  FAfiita*  dirHUnn* 
(Montnidl,  18M),  288-80;  Dibhl,  L'Afiique  buMcmUna  (Paris, 
1896),  poutm.  „ 

S.  PtetiDfts. 

Sabunde,  Ratkond  of. 

BTINDX. 


See  R&TMOND  or  Sa- 


8MiCM(,Aiii(ONius.  See  Neo-pijitonisii. 

Sacchonl,  Rainzbio  (Reiner),  a  learned  and 
lealous  Dominican,  b.  at  Piacenza  about  the  bMjn- 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century;  d.  about  1263.  It  is 
generally  said  that  he  died  in  1258  or  1259,  but  this 
IS  an  error,  as  we  leam  from  the  Brief  of  Urban  IV, 
by  which  he  was  called  to  Rome.  21  July,  1262. 
Little  is  known  as  to  his  youth  and  early  manhood. 
That,  however,  at  an  eariy  age,  he  was  perverted  by 
the  Cathari,  became  one  of  thdr  bishops,  and  re- 
mained amongst  them  for  seventeen  years,  we  are 
assured  by  his  own  humble  avowal  ("Summa  contra 
Waldenses",  vi).  He  was  led  back  to  the  Faith,  mOet 
probably,  by  the  preaclung  of  St.  Peter  Martyr, 
joined  the  Older  of  Pieachers,  then  recently  established, 
and  laboured  sealouslv  for  many  years  among  the 
heretics  of  Upper  Italy.  After  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Peter  he  was  made  uiquiaitor  for  Lombaidy  and 
the  Marches  <^  Anoona.  Bong  enraged  against  him, 


and  yet  unable  to  put  him  to  death,  the  heretics 
finally  succeeded  in  having  him  aeat  into  eidJe. 
Thereafter  we  have  no  furUier  mention  of  him  except 
in  the  Brief  of  Urban  IV.  The  "Summa  de  catharis 
et  leonistis,  sive  pauperibus  de  lAigduno"  (Paris, 
1648,  and  by  Martfine  in  "Thes.  Anecd.",  V,  1759) 
is  the  only  authentic  work  ascribed  to  him.  This 
work  is  a  collection  of  the  heretical  doctrines  of  his 
time,  and  was  regarded  as  a  great  authority  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  edition  of  Gretser  (Ratisbon, 
1738)  is  much  interpoUted. 

EcHABD,  Serifl.  Ord.  Prod.,  1, 154  aq.;  Huam,  Nommdator, 
II.  338  aq.;  TotrmK.  Bi$L  dn  koaum  iU.,  I  (Faiia,  1743), 
313  aq. 

ChaS.  J.  CALI.AM. 

Swsra  Jam  Sptondant,  the  opening  words  of  the 
^mn  for  Matins  of  the  Feast  of  the  ^ly  FamUy. 
The  Holy  See  instituted  the  -feast  in  1893,  making 
it  a  duplex  majus  (greater  double)  and  aaa^ing 
it  to  the  third  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  Leo  XlII 
composed  the  three  hyinns  (Vespers,  Matins,  Lauds) 
of  me  Breviary  Office.  The  hymn  for  Matins  con- 
tains nine  Si^>phic  stansas  of  the  classical  t31>e  at  the 
first  stanza: 

Sacra  jam  eploident  decorata  lychni» 
Templa,  jam  sertis  redimitur  ara, 
Et  pio  fumant  redolentque  aeenw 
Thuiis  honore. 

(A  thousand  lights  thdr  gloiy  shed 
On  shrines  and  altars  gananded, 
While  swinging  censers  dusk  the  mt 
With  perfumed  prayer.) 

The  hymns  for  Vespers  (0  lux  beata  cslitum) 
and  Lauds  (O  gente  felix  hospita)  are  in  olassicsl 
dimeter  iainbics,  four-lined  stanzas,  of  which  the 
Vespers  hymn  contains  rix  and  the  Lauds  hymn 
seven  exclusive  of  the  usual  Marian  doxology  (Jesu 
tibi  sit  gloria).  AU  three  hymns  are  replete  with 
spiritual  imction,  jmuseful  expression,  and  classical 
dignity  of  form.  They  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the 
pope  in  his  letter  establishing  a  Pious  Association  in 
nonour  of  the  Holy  Funily  and  in  his  Encyclical  deal- 
ing with  the  condition  of  working-men. 

Tranalations  of  the  three  hynuu  are  given  in  HciniT,  Poemt, 
Charadn,  Intmplioru  of  Lto  XIII  (Philadelphia,  IWa),  with 
Latin  text,  pp.  104-15,  and  comment.,  pp.  282-84.  The  bjrmna 
for  Vespen  and  Lauda  are  tranalated  Dy  BAOaaAWC,  Braiary 
Hymm  and  MiMtal  Sefumca  (London,  a.  d.),  noa.  52,  S3. 

H.  T.  Hbnrt. 
Saeramental  Chanet«r.  See  CsARAcnnt;  Sao 

BAHXNTB. 

Saennwntala. — ^In  instituting  the  sacramoits 
Christ  did  not  determine  the  matter  and  form  down 
to  the  sli^test  detail,  leaving  this  task  to  the  Church, 
which  should  determine  what  rites  were  suitable 
in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  These 
rites  are  indicated  by  the  word  Sacramenlalia,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  manifest  the  respect  due  to  the 
sacrament  and  to  secure  the  sanctification  of  the  faith- 
ful. Thev  belong  to  widely  different  catteries, 
e.  g.:  substance,  in  the  mingling  of  water  with 
Eucharistic  wine;  quantity,  in  the  triple  baptismal 
effusion;  quality,  m  the  condition  of  unleavened 
bread:  relation,  in  the  capacity  of  the  minister;  time 
and  place,  in  feast-days  and  churches;  habit,  in  the 
Uturgical  vestments;  posture,  in  genuflexion,  pros- 
trations; action,  in  chanting  ete.  So  many  external 
conditions  connect  the  sacramentals  with  the  virtue 
of  religion,  their  object  being  indicated  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  (Sees.  XXlI,  15),  that  it  is  asserted  that  aput 
from  thdr  andent  ongan  and  traditicmal  maintenance 
ceremonies,  blessingB,  lights,  incense  ete.  enhance  the 
dignity  of  the  Ho^  Sacrifice  and  arouse  the  piety 
of  the  faithful.  Moreover  the  saenunentab  help  to 
distinguish  the  members  at  the  Church  from  hoetira, 
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who  have  done  away  with,  the  saeramentab  or  use 
them  arbitrarily  and  with  little  intelligence. 

Sacramental  rites  are  dq>endent  on  the  Church 
which  established  them,  and  which  therefore  has  the 
right  to  maintain,  develop,  modify,  or  abrogate  them, 
l^e  ceranonial  regulation  of  we  sacraments  in 
Apostolic  times  is  sumdently  proved  by  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  with  regard  to  the 
Eucharist:  "Cetera  autem,  cum  venero,  disponam" 
[the  rest  I  will  set  in  order  when  I  come  (I  Cor., 
zi,  34)],  which  St.  Augustine,  on  what  ^und  we 
Imow  not,  supposes  to  refer  to  the  obligation  of  the 
Eueharistic  fast  (Ep.  liv,  "Ad  Januarium",  c.  6, 
n.  8,  in  P.  L.,  XXXIII,  203).  The  Fathers  of  the 
CSiurch  enumerate  ceremonies  and  rites,  some  of 
which  were  instituted  by  the  Apostles,  others  by  the 
early  Christians  (cf.  Justin  \fartyr.  " Apol.  I  ,  n. 
ei,  65  in  P.  G.,  VI,  419,  427;  TertiUlian,  "De 
baptismo",  vii  in  P.  L.,  I,  1206;  St.  Basil,  "De 
Stomtu  Sancto"  I,  xxvii,  n.  67  in  P.  G.,  XXXII,  191). 
"nie  Catholic  Church,  which  is  the  heiress  of  the 
Apostles,  has  always  used  and  maintained  against 
heretics  this  power  over  sacramentals.  To  her  and 
to  her  alone  belongs  the  right  to  detmnine  the  matter, 
form,  and  minister  of  the  sacramentals.  The  Church, 
that  is,  the  supreme  authority  represented  by  its 
visible  head,  alone  legislates  in  this  matter,  because 
the  bishops  no  longer  have  in  practice  th»  power  to 
modify  or  abolish  by  a  particular  legislation  what  is 
imposed  on  the  universal  Church.  What  concerns 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  is  contained  in 
detail  in  the  Roman  Ritual  and  the  Episcopal 
Oeiemoniale. 

Apart  from  the  ceremonies  lelati^  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  (Jie  sacraments  the  Church  has  in- 
stituted others  for  the  purpose  of  private  devotion. 
To  distinguish  between  thrm,  the  latter  are  named 
sacramentals  because  of  I  be  resemblance  between 
their  rites  and  those  of  the  sacraments  properly 
BCMialled.  In  ancient  timns  the  term  sacrament  alone 
was  used,  but  numerous  confusions  resulted  and  the 
similarity  of  rites  and  terms  led  mair^  Christians  to 
regard  both  as  sacraments.  After  Peter  Lombard 
the  use  and  definition  of  the  word  "sacramental" 
had  a  fixed  character  and  was  exclusively  apnlicable 
to  those  rites  presenting  an  external  resemblance  to 
the  sacraments  but  not  applicable  to  the  sensible 
signs  of  Divine  institution.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
nukes  use  of  the  terms  sacra  and  sacramentalia 
(Summa  I-II,  9.  cviii,  a.  2,  ad  2uin;  III,  Q.  Ixv,  a. 
1,  ad  8»i>>),  which  the  theologians  of  a  later  pniod 
adopted,  so  that  at  present  aaerametttalia  is  ex- 
clusively reserved  for  those  rites  which  are  practised 
apart  from  the  administration  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, for  which  the  word  ceremonies  is  used. 

The  number  of  the  sacramentals  may  not  be  limited; 
nevertheless,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine 
their  general  principles  or  rather  applications  in  the 
verse:  "Oruis,  tinctus,  edens,  confessus,  dans, 
benedicens".  Orans  indicates  public  praver,  whether 
liturgical  or  private;  ftncttis,  the  use  of  holy  water 
and  the  imctions  in  use  at  vi^rious  consecrations; 
edens,  the  eating  of  blessed  foods;  amfessus,  the 
general  avowiU  of  faults  which  is  made  in  the  Con- 
nteor  recited  at  Mass,  at  Communion,  in  the  Divine 
Office;  dans,  alms;  benedicens,  papal  and  episcopal 
blessings  etc.^  blessings  of  candles,  ashes,  palms  etc. 
Another  distinction  classifies  sacramentals  according 
to  whether  th«y  are  acts,  e.  g.  the  Confiteor  men- 
tioned above,  or  things,  such  aa  medals,  holy  water 
etc.  The  sacramentals  do  not  produce  sanctifying 
grace  ex  opere  opertUo,  bv  virtue  of  the  rite  or  sub- 
stance employed,  and  this  constitutes  their  essential 
difference  from  the  sacraments.  The  Church  is 
unable  to  increase  or  reduce  the  number  of  sacra- 
ments as  they  were  instituted  bv  Christ,  but  the 
sacramentals  do  not  poaseaa  this  dignity  and  privi- 


lege. Theologians  do  not  agree  as  to  whether  the 
sacramentals  mav  confer  any  other  grace  ex  opere 
operanlis  throu^  the  action  of  the  one  who  uses 
tnem,  but  the  negative  opinion  is  more  generally 
followed,  for  as  the  Church  cannot  confer  sanctifying 
grace  nor  institute  signs  thereof,  neither  can  she 
mstitute  efficadous  signs  of  the  othw  graoes  which 
God  alone  can  give.  Moreover,  as  experience 
teaches,  the  sacramentals  do  not  infallibly  produce 
their  effect.  Finally  in  the  euchologic  formulas  of 
the  mcramentals  the  Church  makes  use,  not  of 
affirmative,  but  of  deprecatory  ^mressions,  which 
shows  that  she  looks  directly  to  Divine  morcy  for 
tile  effect. 

Besides  the  efficacy  which  the  saerammtala  posscas 
in  common  with  other  good  works  they  have  a  special 
efficacy  of  their  own.  If  their  whole  value  proceeded 
from  the  opus  operanlis,  all  external  good  worics 
could  be  called  sacramentals.  The  special  virtue 
recognised  by  the  Church  and  experienced  by 
Christians  in  the  sacramentals  should  consist  in  the 
official  prayers  whereby  we  implore  God  to  pour 
forth  special  graces  on  those  who  make  use  of  the 
sacramentals.  These  prayers  move  God  to  give 
graces  which  He  would  not  otherwise  give,  and  mien 
not  infallibly  acceded  to  it  is  for  reasons  known  to  His 
Wisdom.  God  is  aware  of  the  measure  in  which 
He  should  bestow  His  gifts.  All  the  sacramentals 
have  not  the  same  effect;  this  depends  on  the  prayer 
of  the  Church  which  does  not  make  use  of  the  same 
urgency  nor  have  recourse  to  the  same  Divine  sources 
of  merit.  Some  sacramentals  derive  no  special 
efficacy  from  the  prater  of  tiie  Oiioch;  sucn  are 
those  which  are  employed  in  worship,  without  a 
blessing,  or  even  with  a  blessing  which  does  not 
specify  any  particular  fruit.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  blessing  of  vessels  meant  to  contain  the  holy 
oils:  "Give  ear  to  our  prayers^  most  merciful  Father, 
and  deign  to  bless  and  sanctify  these  purified  vessels 

Srepared  for  the  use  of  the  sacred  ministry  of  Thy 
hurch".  On  the  other  hand,  some  sacramentals, 
among  them  one  of  those  most  frequently  used, 
holy  water,  are  the  object  of  a  benediction  which 
details  their  particular  effects. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  sacramentals 
is  tee  virtue  to  drive  away  evil  spirits  whose  myste- 
rious and  baleful  operations  affect  sometimes 
the  physical  activity  of  man.  To  combat  this  occult 
power  the  Church  has  recourse  to  exorcism  and 
sacramentals.  Another  effect  is  the  delivery  of  the 
soul  from  sin  and  the  penalties  therefor.  Tims  in  the 
blessing  of  a  cross  the  Church  asks  that  this  sacred 
sign  may  receive  the  heavenly  blessing  in  order  that 
all  those  who  kneel  before  it  and  implore  the  Divine 
Majesty  may  be  granted  great  compunction  and  a 
general  pardon  of  faults  committea.  This  means 
remission  of  venial  sins,  for  the  sacraments  alone, 
with  perfect  contrition,  possess  the  efficacy  to  remit 
mortal  sins  and  to  release  from  the  penalties  attached 
.  to  them.  St.  Thomas  is  explicit  on  this  point: 
"The  episcopal  blessing,  the  aspersion  of  holy  water, 
every  sacramental  unction,  prayer  in  a  dedicated 
church,  and  the  like,  effect  tne  remission  of  venial, 
sins,  implicitly  or  explicitly*'  (Summa  III,  Q.  Ixxxvii, 
a.  3,  ad  lom).  Finally  the  sacramentals  may  be  em- 
ployed to  obtain  temporal  favours,  since  the  Church 
herself  blesses  objects  made  use  of  in  every-day  life, 
e.  g.  the  blessing  of  a  house  on  which  is  called  down  tlie 
abundanoe  of  heavenly  dew  and  the  rich  fruitfulneas 
of  the  earth;  so  likewise  in  the  benediction  of  the 
fields,  in  which  God  is  askeA  to  pour  down  His  bless- 
ings on  the  harvests,  so  that  the  wants  of  the  needy 
may  be  supplied  by  the  fertile  earth. 

PaoBirT,  &iilTam«n4«  u.  SakramentaKm  (TObiDgen.  1872), 
liAuama,  SaemmentaU  of  the  Holy  CtUholie  Church  (Npw  York, 
lS)2)i  BiBmon  Let  Indulamet  (Puis.  1905), 

H.  Leclebcq. 
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SaeniTnimtary.  See  LrruBcucAi.  Books. 
Baeramsntiius.  See  Pkrpktuai,  Adokebs  of  thb 

BUBBBO  SaCBAMXMT. 

-  SMnunanto,  Diocebb  or  (Sacbamxntbnbib), 
was  formed  out  of  the  Vicariate  of  MaiysviUe,  which 
comprised  the  regions  lying  between  the  parallels 
of  latitude  39°  and  42°  N.,  and  between  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  west  and  the  Colorado  River  on  the 
east.  The  diocese  at  present  covens  54,449  square 
miles  in  California,  and  38,162  square  miles  in  Nevada. 
It  includes  the  counties  of  Alpme,  Amadok,  Butte, 
Colusa,  Calaveras,  Del  Norte,  Eldorado,  Humbddt^ 
Lassen,  Mariposa,  Modoc.  Mono,  Nevada,  Placer, 
Plumaa,  Sacramento,  Snasta,  Sierra,  Siskiyou, 
Sutter,  Toulumne,  Tehama,  Trinity,  Yolo,  and 
Yuba  in  California:  and  the  counties  of  Churchill, 
Douglas,  Esmeralda,  Humboldt,  Lyon,  Onnaby, 
Storey,  and  Washoe  m  Nevada. 

The  Vicariate  of  Mai^rsville  (AforyamSmnt)  was 
formed  in  1861;  four  priests  were  in  the  territory. 
There  are  now  65  priests  and  about  60,000  Cathofio 
people  within  the  Diocese  of  Sacramento.  OrasB 
Valley,  MarysviUe,  and  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  were 
Uie  most  populous  and  notable  ot  the  early  missions. 
Amongst  the  pioneer  priests,  the  names  of  Very  Rev. 
T.  J.  Dalton,  vicar-general  for  fifteenyears,  and  Rev. 
J.  J.  Callam  stand  out  prominently.  Tlie  Voty  Rev.  C. 
M.  Lynch,  vicar-general  and  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Grass  Vallev,  who  figured  lar^y  since  1864  in  the 
pioneer  wonc,  chiefly  in  the  mming  countiy,  died  on 
29  Sept.,  191 1.  The  site  of  the  first  permanent  church 
at  Sacramento  was  given  by  the  Gknremor  oi  Cali- 
fornia, Peter  H.  Burnett,  a  devout  convert  and  a 
brilliant  lawyer.  The  early  mission  centres  were 
chiefly  in  the  gold  and  silver  regions.  The  rich  paa- 
ture,  timber,  fruit,  and  a^cultural  lands  began 
later  to  attract  settlers,  untd  these  at  present  form 
ti)B  most  populous  parts  of  the  diocese.  The  Rev. 
Eugene  OMConnell  was  chosen  the  first  Vicar  Apos- 
tdic  of  Marysville  in  1861.  Until  that  time  the  terri- 
tory was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Sim  Francisco.  Biwop  O'Connell  was  bom  in  June, 
1815,  at  Kingscourt,  m  the  Diocese  of  Meath,  Ire- 
land; he  studied  and  was  ordained  in  St.  Patrick's 
College,  Maynooth,  in  June,  1842.  He  taught  for 
several  years  in  Navan  seminary,  which  he  left  to 
direct  a  college  at  Santa  Inez,  Califomia,  in  1861,  and 
spent  one  year  there.  He  was  next  sent  to  take  charge 
of  the  theological  seminary  of  St.  Thomas  near  San 
FVancisoo,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1864 
he  returned  to  Ireland,  was  dean  and  taught  theology 
in.  All  Hallows  College.  From  there  he  was  con- 
secrated titular  Bishop  of  Flaviopolis  and  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Marysville  by  Cardinal  CuUen  at 
Dublin.  3  February,  1861.  He  was  installed  at  St. 
Joseph's  Pro-Cathedral,  Maiysville,  by  Archbishop 
Alemany,  28  March,  1862. 

Pius  IX  formed  the  vicariate  into  the  Diocese  of 
OtasB  Valley  (Valuspbatenbis)  on  29  March,  1868. 
Bent  with  work  and  care  the  learned  and  apostolic 
prelate  of  Marvsville  resigned  his  see,  17  March,  1884. 
was  appointed  titular  Bishop  of  Joppa,  and  retired 
to  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charityin  Los  Aageles 
where  he  died,  4  December,  1891.  His  remains  lie 
in  Calvary  Cemet«y,  Los  Angeles.  The  Rev. 
Patrick  Manogue^  then  paator  of  Virginia  City, 
Nevada,  was  appomted  coadjutor  and  titular  Bishop 
of  Ceramos,  and  was  consecrated,  16  January,  1881, 
in  St.  Ma^'s  Cathedral,  San  Francisco,  by  Arch- 
bishop J.  S.  Alemany.  He  was  bom  m  1831  at 
Desart,  Kilkenny,  Ireumd,  of  a  family  that  numbered 
many  distinguished  ecclesiastics.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Callan.  came  to  the  United  States 
and  settled  in  New  England,  and  later  engaged  in 
mining  in  California.  After  some  years  he  returned 
to  St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake,  Chicago,  to  prepare  for 


the  priesthood,  and  from  there  went  to  St.  Sulpioe. 
Paris,  for  his  ecclesiastical  studies.  He  was  ordamea 
there  bjr  Cardinal  Morlot  in  1861,  and  returned  to 
California.  Father  Manonie  was  sent  to  wink  in 
tiie  territory  of  Nevada  uwut  1864.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  Indian  tribes  and  attuned  great  re- 
sults in  gaining  converts.  His  usual  way  of  teaching 
them  Christianity  was  to  assemble  the  roving  bands 
in  the  church  and  explain  the  stations,  the  altar, 
statuary,  etc.  He  succeeded  to  the  see,  17  March, 
1884.  Leo  XIII  changed  the  boundaries  of  the 
diocese,  16  May,  1886,  and  the  episcopal  see  was 
moved  to  Sacramento.  Kshop  Manogue  built 
there  a  cathedral  in  the  Italian  Renaissaooe  style 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  over  mxteen  hundred.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Brian  J.  Clinch.  Bishop  Managua 
took  a  leading  part  in  public  affurs  and  was  a  suo- 
oessful  arbitrator  between  the  mine  owners  and  the 
miners  in  their  conflicts.  He  was  of  large  stature, 
of  a  humorous  tum  of  mind,  and  a  good  musician. 
He  died  <mi  27  Febnuiy,  1895,  and  hes  buried  in  St. 
Joeeph's  Cemeteiy,  Sacnunento,  sunounded  by  the 
remains  of  eleven  prieets.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Grace 
succeeded  Bishiq)  Maoogue.  He  was  preoonized  as 
bishop  on  27  February,  1896.  He  was  bom  at  Wex- 
ford, Ireland,  on  2  Aug.,  1841 ;  educated  at  St.  Peter's 
College,  Wexford;  made  hiis  ecclesiastical  studiea 
at  All  Hallows  College,  Dublin,  and  was  ordained  on 
11  June,  1876.  He  came  to  Califomia  the  same  year 
bvthewwrof  thelsthmusof  Panama  in  company  with 
Isthen)  M.  Coleman,  L.  ^onedv,  V.  G. ,  and  J.  J.  Claire. 
He  was  rector  at  Maiysville  for  eight  years,  pastor 
at  Sacramento  (1881-06),  and  was  oonseorated  bishop 
on  16  June,  1806,  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Bteaaea 
Sacrament,  Sacramento. 

Slatisties. — The  diocese  was  incorporated  on  24  Nov., 
1897.  Its  legal  title  is  "The  Roman  Catholic  Dio- 
cese of  Sacramento";  the  bishop  is  the  corporation 
sole;  53  priests  are  from  Ireland,  3  from  Italy,  2 
from  Portugal,  3  German,  and  2  American.  All 
Hallows  Colle^,  Dublin,  hassupplied  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  pnests  and  continues  to  do  so.  In  the 
episcopal  city  there  are  distinct  parishes  for  Por- 
tuguese, Italians,  snd  Germans.  Four  priests  minister 
at  the  cathedral.  Nine  Brothen  of  the  Christian 
Schools  teach  a  primary  and  hidi  school  adjacent  to 
the  cathedral.  The-  Sisters  of  Merer  conduct  a 
primary  school  and  academy.  The  sisters  of  St. 
Francis  (Lewiston,  New  York)  conduct  two  parochial 
schools.  In  all  about  1100  children  attend  Catholic 
schools  in  the  city.  The  Notre  Dame  Sisters,  Sistera 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  Dominican  Sisters,  and  Sistera 
of  Mercy  conduct  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
diocese.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  also  conduct  a  home 
for  destitute  children  at  Sacramento,  a  home  for  the 
aged,  and  a  hospital  for  75  patients,  with  a  training 
school  for  nurses  attached;  the  classes  contain  36  at 
present.  At  Grass  Valley  they  have  two  qmhanages 
providing  for  100  boys  and  123  girls,  llie  State 
makes  an  allowance  for  each  orphan  and  half  orphan. 
The  state  prison  at  Folsom  has  a  priest  for  chi^ilain. 
The  largest  towns  in  the  diocese  are  Sacramento, 
which  has  12  priests  and  a  population,  including 
suburbs,  of  56,009;  Eureka,  2  churches  aad  2  priests, 
population,  11,845;  Marysville,  2  priests  and  1 
church,  5430;  Grass  Valley,  1  church  and  1  priest, 
6250;  Reno,  1  church  and  1  priest,  10,867;  Chioo,  1 
priest  and  1  church,  11,775.  A  CaUioUc  weekly 
paper  is  published  at  Sacramento.  A  public  library 
18  attached  to  the  cathedral,  and  woriu  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  state  and  city  libraries.  A  clerical  aid 
fund  helps  to  maintain  infirm  and  aged  priests.  The 
Friars  Minor  (St.  Loub  province)  have  a  church 
at  Sacramento.  Annuid  collections  are  made  for 
Indian  and  negro  missions,  orphanages,  the  Catholic 
University,  Petecspence,  and  Holy  Land  shrines.  The 
Priests'  Eucharistic  Lrague  meets  annually  at  the 
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Cathedral  of  the  Bleesed  Sacrament.  The  priests 
make  a  retreat  every  year  at  the  House  of  Retreats, 
Grass  Valley.  The  following  confraternities  are  in 
the  diocese:  Men's  Sodality  of  the  B.  V.  M.:  Wom- 
en's Sodalitv  of  the  B.  V.  M.;  Holy  Angels;  and 
the  Holy  Childhood;  St.  Aloysius  Socie^;  Altar 
Societies;  Apostleship  of  Prayer;  Cathohc  Truth 
Society;  Catholic  Ladies'  Aid  Society;  Young 
Ladies'  Institute;  Young  Men's  Institute;  Catholic 
Library  Association;  and  Knights  of  Columbus. 
The  growth  of  the  Catholic  population  is  steady. 
Converts  are  many. 

8hba,  Tin  Himray  of  the  Cath.  Chureh  in  iKt  V.  S.  (New 
York,  1886);  Sbea,  Hitl.  of  tkt  Cath.  Church  in  Ou  Vnittd 
SlaUt,  IV  (New  York,  1886-930;  Cathaie  Diriclory  0911): 
JAwai  of  Amtrimn  PrdaUt  in  Jfnk  Vol.  3rd  Plmnry  Council 
(Baltimore,  1885):  Saeramento  Union,  Blea;  Catholic  Herald 
(Sacrwnento,  26  Deo.,  1908);  Monitor  (San  Franoiaoo,  16  July, 
1910);  Slatidiei  of  PopUlaUm  of  CalUomia,  oompiled  for  tne 
me  of  the  Legiabtara  (1911);  iti—ianu  Catholiea  (Some,  1901). 

John  Henry  Elus. 

BMrunsnta,  outward  signs  of  inward jsnee,  insti- 
tuted by  Christ  for  our  sanctification  (Cateohismus 
oondl.  Trident.,  II,  n.  4,  ex  S.  Aug.  "De  catechi- 
sandis  rudibus").  The  subject  may  be  treated 
under  the  following  headings:  (I)  The  necessity 
and  the  nature  of  a  sacramental  system.  (II)  The 
nature  of  the  sacraments  of  the  new  law.  (Ill)  The 
origin  (cause)  of  the  sacraments.  (IV)  The  number 
bf  tne  sacraments.  (V)  The  effects  of  the  sacraments. 
(VI)  The  minister  of  the  sacraments.  (VII)  The 
recipient  (subject)  of  the  saeramento. 

I.  NscKSBiTT  AND  Natubs.  (1)  In  vihat  sense 
neeessary. — ^Almighty  God  can  and  does  give  grace 
to  men  in  answer  to  their  internal  aspirations  and 
prayers  without  the  use  of  any  external  sign  -or  cere- 
mony. This  will  always  be  possible,  because  God, 
grace,  and  the  soul  are  spiritual  beinns.  God  is  not 
restricted  to  the  use  of  material,  vimble  symbols  in 
dealing  with  m«i;  the  saeramento  are  not  necessary 
in  the  sense  that  they  could  not  have  been  dispensed 
with.  But,  if  it  be  shown  that  God  has  appointed 
external,  visible  ceremonies  as  the  means  by  which 
certain  graces  are  to  be  conferred  on  men,  then  in* 
order  to  obtain  those  graces  it  will  be  necessary  for 
men  to  make  use  of  those  Divinely  appointed  means. 
This  truth  theologians  express  by  saying  that  the 
Sacramento  are  necessary,  not  absolutely  but  only 
hjrpothetically,  i.  e.,  in  the  supposition  that  if  we  wim 
to  obtain  a  certain  supematiual  end  we  must  uss'the 
supernatural  means  appointed  for  obtaining  that 
end.  In  this  sense'  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sees. VII, 
can.  4)  declared  heretical  those  who  assert  that  the 
Sacramento  of  the  New  Law  are  superfluous  and  not 
necessary,  although  all  are  not  necessary  for  each 
individual.  It  is  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  of  Christians  in  general  that,  whilst  God  was 
nowise  bound  to  make  use  of  external  ceremonies 
as  sjrmbols  of  things  spiritual  and  sacred,  it  has 
pleased  Him  to  do  so,  and  this  is  the  ordiniiry  and 
most  suitable  maimer  of  dealing  with  men.  Writers 
on  the  saeramento  refer  to  this  as  the  necesiiias  eon- 
venientia,  the  necessity  of  suitableness.  It  is  not 
really  a  necessity,  but  the  moat  appropriate  manner 
of  dealing  with  creatures  that  are  at  the_  same 
time  spiritual  and  corporeal.  In  this  assertion  all 
Christians  are  united:  it  is  only  when  we  oome  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  sacramental  signs  that 
Protestanto  (except  some  Anglicans)  differ  from  Catho- 
lics. "To  Sacramento  considered  merely  as  outward 
forms,  pictorial  representations  or  symbolic  acto, 
there  is  generally  no  objection",  wrote  Dr.  Morgan 
Dix  ("The  Sacramental  System'',  New  York,  1902, 
p.  46).  "Of  sacramental  doctrine  this  may  be  ti^Uy 
said,  that  it  is  coextensive  with  historic  cluristianity. 
Of  this  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt,  as  regards  the 
veiy  ancient  days,  of  which  St.  Chrysostom's  treatise 
<m  the  priesthood  and  St.  Cyril's  catechetical  lectures 


may  be  taken  as  characteristic  documento.  Not 
was  it  otherwise  with  the  more  conservative  of  the 
reformed  bodies  of  the  sixteenth  oentunr.  Martin 
Luther's  Catechism,  the  Augsburg,  ana  later  the 
Westminster,  Confessions  are  stranglv  sacramental 
in  their  tone,  putting  to  shame  the  degenerate  fol- 
lowers of  those  who  compiled  them"(ibid.,  p.  7,  8).  ^ 

(2)  Why  the  aacramerUal  system  is  most  appropriate. 
— The  reasons  underlying  a  sacramental  system  are 
as  follows:  (a)  Taking  the  word  "sacrament"  in  ito 
broadest  sense,  as  the  sign  of  something  sacred  and 
hidden  (the  Greek  word  is  "mystery"),  we  can  say 
that  the  whole  world  is  a  vast  sacramental  ^ystem, 
in  that  material  things  are  unto  men  the  signs  of 
things  spiritual  and  sacred,  even  of  the  Divinity. 
"The  heavens  shew  forth  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  declareth  the  work  of  his  hands  "(Ps. 
xviii,  2).  "The  invisible  things  of  him  [i.  e.  God], 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  mdde;  his  eternal 
power  also,  and  divinity"  (Rom.,  i,  20).  (b)  The 
redemption  of  man  was  not  accomplished  in  an  in- 
visible maimer.  God  renewed,  through  the  Patriarchs 
and  the  Prophets,  the  promise  of  salvation  made 
to  the  first  man ;  external  symbols  were  used  to  erorees 
faith  in  the  promised  Redeemer:  "all  these  things 
happened  to  them  [the  Israelites]  in  figure"  (I  Cor., 
X,  11;  Heb.,  x,il).  "So  we  also,  when  we  were  chil- 
dren, were  serving  under  the  elemento  of  the  world. 
But  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent 
his  Son,  made  of  a  woman"  (Gal.,  iv,  3,  4).  The 
Incarnation  took  place  because  God  deAlt  with  men 
in  the  manner  that  was  best  suited  to  their  nature, 
(c)  The  Church  established  by  the  Saviour  was  to 
be  a  visible  organization  (see  Cbtthch:  The  Visibility 
of  the  Church):  consequently  it  should  have  extern 
nal  ceremonies  and  symbols  of  things  sacred,  (d) 
The  principal  reason  for  a  sacramental  system  is 
found  in  man.  It  is  the  nature  of  man,  writes  St. 
Thomas  (III,  Q.  bd,  a.  1),  to  be  ted  by  things  corporeal 
and  sense-pwceptible  to  things  spiritual  and  mtolli- 
gible;  now  Divifie  Providence  provides  for  everything 
m  accordance  with  ito  nature  (secundum  modum  suas 
eonditionis);  therefore  it  was  fitting  that  Divine 
Wisdom  should  provide  means  of  salvation  for  men 
in  the  form  of  certain  corporeal  and  sensible  signs 
uriiich  are  called  saeramento.  (For  other  reasons 
see  Catech.  Cone.  Trid.,  II,  n.  14.) 

(3)  Existence  of  sacred  symbols. — (a)  No  saera- 
mento in  state  of  innocence. — ^According  to  St.  Thomas 
(I.  c,  a.  2)  and  theologians  generally  there  were  no 
Sacramento  before  Adam  sinned,  i.  e.,  in  the  state 
of  original  justice.  Man's  dignity  was  so  great  that 
he  was  raised  above  the  natiural  condition  of  human 
nature.  His  mind  was  subject  to  God;  his  lower 
faculties  were  subject  to  the  higher  part  of  his  mind; 
his  body  was  subject  to  his  soiu;  it  would  have  been 
against  the.dignity  of  that  state  had  he  been  depen- 
dent, for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  of  Divine 
grace,  on  anyUung  beneath  him,  i.  e.  corporeal 
things.  For  this  reason  the  majority  of  theologians 
hold  that  no  saeramento  would  nave  been  instituted 
even  if  that  state  had  lasted  for  a  k>ng  time. 

(b)  Sacramento  of  the  law  of  nature. — Apart  from 
what  was  or  might  have  been  in  that  extraordinary 
state,  the  use  of  sacred  symbols  is  universal.  St. 
Augustine  says  that  every  religion,  true  or  false,  has 
ito  visible  signs  or  saeramento.  "In  nullum  nomen 
religionis,  seu  verum  seu  fabum,  ooadtmari  homines 
possunt,  nisi  aliquo  signaculorum  seu  sacramentorum 
visibilium  conisortio  colligantur"  (Cont.  Faust., 
XIX,  xi) .  Commentators  on  the  Scriptures  and  theo- 
logians almost  unanimously  assert  that  there  were 
saeramento  under  the  law  of  nature  and  imder  the 
Mosaic  Law,  as  there  are  saeramento  of  greater  dig- 
nity under  the  Law  of  Christ.  Under  the  law  of  nature 
called  not  to  exclude  supernatural  revelatioB 
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but  because  at  that  time  there  existed  no  written 
supernatural  law^-salvation  was  granted  through 
faith  in  the  promised  Redeemer,  and  men  expressed 
that  faith  by  some  external  signs.  What  those 
signs  should  be  God  did  not  determine,  leaving  this 
to  the  people,  most  probably  to  the  leaders  or  heads 
of  families,  who  were  guided  in  their  choice  by  an 
interior  inqpiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the 
conception  of  St.  Thomas,  who  sajrs  that,  as  under 
the  law  of  nature  (when  there  was  no  written  law), 
men  were  guided  by  interior  inspiration  in  worshiping 
God,  so  also  they  determined  what  signs  should  be 
used  in  the  external  acts  of  worship  (III,  Q.  be,  a.  S, 
ad  3<u>).  Afterwards,  however,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
give  a  written  law:  (a)  because  the  law  of  nature  had 
been  obscured  by  sin,  and  (b)  because  it  was  time  to 
give  a  more  expheit  knowledge  of  the  grace  of  Christ, 
then  also  it  became  necessary  to  determine  what 
external  signs  should  be  used  as  sacraments  (ibid.,  and 
Q.  bd,  a.  3,  ad'2<>i>>).  This  was  not  necessary  imme- 
diately after  the  Fall,  by  reason  of  the  fullness  oi  faith 
and  knowledge  imparted  to  Adam.  But  about  the 
time  of  Abn£am_,  when  faith  had  been  weakened, 
many  had  fallen  mto  idolatry,  and  the  light  of  reason 
had  been  obscured  bjr  indulgence  of  the  passions, 
even  unto  the  eommission  of  sins  against  nature,  God 
intwvened  and  appointed  as  a  ngn  of  faith  the  rite 
of  circumcision  (Qenr.,  xvii;  St.  Thomas,  III,  Q.  Ixx, 
a.  2.  ad  l<>m;  see  dBCUHcnioN). 

Tne  vast  majority  of  theologians  teach  that  this 
ceremony  was  a  sacrament  and  that  it  was  instituted 
as  a  remedy  for  original  sinj  consequently  that  it 
conferred  grace,  not  indeed  of  itself  (fix  open  operalo), 
but  by  reason  of  the  faith  in  Christ  which  it  ex- 
pressed. "In  circumcisions  oonferebatur  gratia,  non 
ex  virtute  circumcisioniB,  sed  ex  virtute  fidei  pas- 
sionis  Christi  futurte,  cujus  sifmum  erat  circumcisio 
-^uia  sdlioet  justitia  erat  ex  fide  ngnifioata,  non  ex 
eircumcisione  significaate"  (St.  Thomas,  III,  Q. 
facx,  a.  4).  Certunly  it  was  at  least  a  sign  of  some- 
thing sacred,  and  it  was  appointed  and  determined  bv 
Godnimself  as  a  sign  of  faith  and  as  (imark  by  which 
Uie  faithful  were  distinguished  from  unbelievers. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  only  sign  of  f wth  used  under 
the  law  of  nature.  It  is  incredible,  writes  St.  Augus- 
tine, that  before  circumcision  there  was  no  sacrament 
for  the  relief  (justification)  of  children,  although  for 
some  good  reason  the  Scriptures  do  not  tell  us  what 
that  sacrament  was  (Cont.  Jul.,  Ill,  xi).  The  sacri- 
fice of  Melchisedech,  the  sacrifice  of  the  friends  of 
Job,  the  various  tithes  and  oblations  for  the  service 
of  God  are  mentioned  by  St.  Thomas  (III,  Q.  bd,  a. 
3,  ad  3uni;  Q.  Ixv,  a.  1,  ad  7<>in)  as  external  observ- 
ances which  may  be  considered  as  the  sacred  signs 
of  that  time,  prefiguring  future  sacred  institutions: 
hence,  he  adds,  they  may  be  called  sacraments  of  the 
law  of  nature. 

(c)  Sacraments  of  the  MoAuo  Law. — ^As  the  time 
for  Christ's  coming  drew  nearer,  in  order  that  the 
Israelites  might  be  better  instructed  God  spoke  to 
Moses,  revealing  to  him  m  detail  the  sacred  signs  and 
ceremonies  b^  which  they  were  to  manifest  more 
explicitly  their  faith  in  the  future  Redeemer.  Those 
sims  and  ceremonies  were  the  sacraments  of  the 
Mosaic  Law.  "which  are  compared  to  the  sacraments 
which  were  before  the  law  as  something  determined 
to  something  undetermined,  because  baore  the  law 
it  had  not  been  determined  what  signs  men  should 
use"  (St.  Thomas,  III,  Q.  Ixi,  a.  3,  ad  2um).  With 
Uie  Angelic  Doctor  (I-II,  Q.  cii,  a.  5)  theologians 
usually  divide  the  sacraments  of  this  period  into 
three  classes:  (1)  The  ceremonies  by  whicn  men  were 
made  and  signed  as  worshippers  or  ministers  of  God. 
Thus  we  have  (a)  circumcision,  instituted  in  the  time 
of  Abraham  (Gen.,  xvii),  renewed  in  the  time  of  Moses 
(Lev.,  xii,  3)  for  all  the  people;  and  (b)  the  sacred 
rites  by  which  the  Levitiind  priests  were  consecrated. 


(2)  The  ceremonies  which  consisted  in  tlie  use  of 
things  pertaining  to  the  service  of  God,  i.  e.  (a) 
the  paschal  lamb  for  all  the  people,  and  (b)  tiie  loaves 
of  proposition  for  the  ministers.  (3)  The  ceremonies 
of  purification  from  legal  oontaminatioa,  i.  e.  (a) 
for  the  peoptep  various  eiroiations,  (b)  for  the  priests, 
the  washing  ot  hands  and  feet,  the  shaving  of  the  head, 
etc.  St.  Augustine  says  the  sacrameDts  of  the  Ola 
Law  were  abolished  because  they  had  been  fulfilled 
(cf.  Matt.,  V,  17),  and  others  nave  been  instituted 
which  are  more  effieadous,  mora  useful,  easier  to 
administer  and  to  receive,  fewer  m  number  ("virtute 
majora,  utilitate  meliora,  actu  fadliora,  numero  pau- 
ciora",  Cont.  Faust.,  XIX,xiii).  The  Council  of  iVent 
condemns  those  who  sajy  that  there  is  no  difFermce 
except  in  the  outward  nte  between  the  sacraments  of 
the  Old  Law  and  those  of  the  New  L.iw  (Sess. 
VII,  can.  ii).  The  Decree  for  the  Armenians,  pub- 
lished by  onler  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  says  that 
the  sacraments  of  the  Old  Law  did  not  confer  grace, 
but  only  prefigured  the  grace  \^ch  was  to  be  given 
by  the  Passion  of  Christ.  This  means  that  they 
did  not  geve  grace  of  themselves  (i.  e.  ex  opere  ojaeralo) 
but  only  bv  reason  of  the  faith  in  CSuist  whicn  thejr 
represented — "ex  fide  agnificata,  non  ex  eircumci- 
sione significante"  (St.  Thomas,  loe.  dt.). 

II.  Natvrb  or  THB  Sacsahxntb  of  the  Nxw 
Law. — (1)  Pefinitim  of.  a  taerament.—Tihe  sacra- 
ments thus  far  considered  were  merely  mgns  of  sacred 
things.  According  to  the  teaching  of  the  CathoUe 
Chureh,  accepted  to^lay  1^  many  EJpiscopaliaas, 
the  sacraments  of  the  Christuia  di^ensation  are  not 
mere  signs;  th^  do  not  merely  signify  Divine  grace, 
but  in  virtue  of^  their  Divine  institution,  they  cause 
that  grace  in  the  souls  of  raeu,  "Signum  sacro  sanc- 
tum efficax  gratis" — a  sacrosanct  sign  producing 
grace,  is  a  good,  succinct  definition  of  a  sacrameAt 
of  the  New  Law.  Sacrament,  in  its  broadest  accep- 
tation, may  be  defined  as  an  external  sign  of  some- 
thing sacred.  In  the  twelfth  century  Petw  Lombanl 
(d.  1164),  known  .as  the  Master  m  the  Sentences, 
author  of  the  first  manual  <rf  qrstematised  theology, 
'gave  an  accurate  definition  of  a  sacrament  of  the  New 
Law:  A  sacrament  is  in  such  a  manner  an  outwwrd 
ngn  of  inward  grace  that  it  bears  its  image  (i.  e. 
signifies  or  represents  it)  and  is  its  cau8e^"Sacra- 
mentum  proprie  dicitur  quod  ita  signum  est  gratia 
Dei,  et  invisibilis  gratis  forma,  ut  ipdus  imaginem 

Serat  et  causa  existat"  (IV  Sent,  d.  I,  n.  2).  This 
efinition  was  adopted'and  perfected  by  the  medieval 
Scholastics.  From  St.  Thomas  we  have  the  short 
but  veoy  expresave  definition:  The  sign  of  a  sacred 
thing  in  so  far  as  it  sanctifies  men — "Sionum  rei 
sacrte  in  quantum  est  sanctificaas  lumineS' -  (III,'Q. 
be,  a.  2). 

All  the  creatures  of  the  umverse  proclaim  some- 
thing sacred,  namely,  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness 
of  God,  as  they  are  sacred  in  themselves,  not  as  they 
are  sacred  things  sanctifying  men,  hence  the^  can- 
not be  called  sacraments  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
speak  of  sacraments  (ibid.,  ad  lum).  The  Council 
of  Trent  includes  the  substance  of  these  two  defini- 
tions in  the  following:  "Symbolum  ni  sacre,  et  in- 
visibilis gratis  forma  visibilis,  sanctificandi  vim 
habens" — ^A  a^mbol  of  something  sacred,  a  visible 
form  of  invisible  grace,  having  the  power  of 
sanctifying  (Sess.  XIII.  cap.  3).  The  "Catechism 
of  the  Council  of  Trent"  pves  a  more  com- 
plete definition:  Something  perceptible  by  the 
senses  which  by  Divine  institution  has  the  power 
both  to  signify  and  to  elTect  sanetitv  and  justice 
(II,  n.  2).  Catholic  catechisms  in  English  usually 
have  the  following:  An  outward  sign  of  inward  fsnce. 
a  sacred  and  mysterious  agn  or  ceremony,  oroainea 
by  Christ,  bv  which  grace  is  conveyed  to  our  souls. 
Anglican  ana  E!piscoimlian  theologieB  and  cateehisma- 
aive  definitiona  which  Catholics  could  accept  (see. 
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e.  g.  Mortimer,  "Catholic  Faith  and  Fnctioe", 
New  York,  1905,  part  I,  p.  120). 

In  every  sacrament  three  things  are  necessary : 
the  outward  sign;  the  inward  grace;  Divine  institu- 
tion. A  sign  stands  for  and  represents  something 
else,  either  naturally,  as  smoke  represents  fire,  or 
by  the  choice  of  an  intelligent  being,  as  the  red  cross 
indicates  an  ambulance.  Sacraments  do  not  natu- 
rally signifygrace;  they  do  so  because  they  have  been 
chosen  by  God  to  signify  myst^ous  effects.  Yet 
they  are  not  altogether  arbitrary,  because  in  some 
cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  ceremonies  performed  have  a 
quasi-natural  coimexion  with  the  effect  to  be  produced. 
Thus,  pouring  water  on  the  head  of  a  child  readily 
brings  to  mind  the  interior  purification  of  the  soul. 
The  word  "sacrament"  (sacramerUum),  even  as  used 
by  profane  Latin  writers,  signified  something  sacred, 
Tu.,  the  oath  by  which  soldiers  were  bound,  or  the 
money  depositea  bv  lifigaots  in  a  contest.  In  the 
wiitingB  m  the  Fathers  m  the  Church  the  word  was 
used  to  signify  something  sacred  and  mysterious, 
and  where  the  Latins  use  aaeramerUum  the  Greeks 
use  invriputr  (mystery).  The  sacred  and  mysterious 
tiling  si^iified  is  Divine  grace,  which  is  the  formal 
cause  of  our  justification  (see  Grace),  but  with  it  we 
must  associate  the  Passion  of  Christ  (efiBcient  and 
meritorious  cause)  and  the  end  ^nal  cause)  of  our 
sanctification,  viz.,  eternal  life.  The  significance  of 
the  sacraments  according  to  theologians  (e.  g.  St. 
Thomas,  III,  Q.  Ix,  a.  3)  and  the  Roman  Catechism 
(II,  n.  13)  extends  to  these  three  sacred  things,  of 
which  one  is  past,  one  present,  and  one  future.  The 
three  are  aptly  expressed  in  St.  Thomas's  beautiful 
antiphon  on  the  Eucharist:  "O  sacrum  convivium, 
in  quo  Christus  sumitur,  reoolitur  memoria  passionis 
ejus,  mens  impletur  gratia,  et  futune  glorue  nobis 
pignus  datur--0  sacred  banquet,  in  miich  Quist 
18  received,  the  memory  of  the  passion  is  recalled, 
the  soul  is  filled  with  grace,  and  a  pledge  of  future  life 
is  given  to  us". 

(2)  Errors  of  ProtettarUs. — ^Protestants  generally 
hold  that  the  sacraments  are  signs  of  something 
sacred  (grace  and  faith),  but  deny  that  they  really 
cause  Divine  grace.  EWcopalians,  however,  and 
Anglicans,  especially  the  lUtualists,  hold  vrath  Catho- 
lics Uiat  the  sacraments  are  "eifectual  signs"  of 
grace.  In  article  XXV  of  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion we  read:  "Sacraments  ordained  of  God  be  not 
only  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's  profession, 
but  rather  they  be  certain  sure  witnesses  and  effectual 
signs  of  grace  and  God's  good  will  towards  us  by 
which  He  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth  not  only 
quicken  but  strengthen  and  confirm  our  fiuth  in  Him" 
(cf.  art.  XXVII).  "The  ZwingUan  theory",  writes 
Morgan  Dix  (op.  cit.,  p.  73),  "that  sacraments  are 
nothing  but  memorials  of  Chrut  and  badges  of  Chris- 
tian profesaon,  is  one  that  can  by  no  poeenble  jugglery 
with  the  English  tongue  be  reconciled  with  the  for- 
mularies of  our  church."  Mortimer  adopts  and 
explains  the  Catholic  formula  "ex  opere  operato" 
(loc.  cit.,  p.  122).  Luther  and  his  early  followers 
rejected  this  conception  of  the  sacraments.  Thev  do 
not  cause  xrace,  but  are  merely  "signs  and  testimo- 
nies of  Goas  good  will  towards  us  "  (Augsburg  CondTes- 
aions);  they  excite  faith,  and  faith  (fiduciary)  causes 
justification.  Calvinists  and  Presbyterians  hold 
substantially  the  same  doctrine.  Zwinglius  lowered 
still  further  the  digoiity  of  the  sacraments,  malring 
them  signs  not  of  God's  fidelity  but  of  our  fidelity. 
By  receiving  the  sacraments  we  manifest  faith  m 
Christ:  they  are  merely  the  badges  of  our  profession 
and  the  pledges  of  our  fidelity.  Fundamentally 
all  these  errors  arise  from  Luther's  newly-invented 
theory  of  ri^teousneas,  i.  e.  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  alone  (see  Gback).  If  man  is  to  be 
sanctified  not  by  an  interior  renovation  through  grace 
which  win  blot  out  his  sins,  but  by  an  extrinsic  impu- 


tation through  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  will  cover 
his  soul  as  a  cloak,  there  is  no  place  for  signs  that  cause 
grace,  and  those  used  can  nave  no  other  -purpose 
than  to  excite  faith  in  the  Saviour.  Luther's  con- 
venient doctrine  on  justification  was  not  adopted  by 
all  his  followers  and  it  is  not  baldly  and  boldly  pro- 
claimed by  all  Protestants  to-day:  nevertheless  they 
accept  its  oonsequenoes  affecting  the  true  notion  of 
the  sacraments. 

(3)  Calholie  Doetnne. — ^Against  all  iimovators  the 
Council  of  Trent  declared:  "If  any  one  say  that 
the  sacraments  of  the  New  Law  do  not  contain  the 
grace  which  they  signify,  or  that  they  do  not  confer 
grace  on  those  who  place  no  obstacle  to  the  same,  let 
nim  be  anathema"  (Sess.  viii,  can.  vi).  "If  any  one 
say  that  grace  is  not  conferred  by  the  sacraments  ex 
opere  operato,  but  that  faith  in  God's  promises  is  alone 
sufficient  for  'obtaining  grace,  let  him  be  anathema" 
(ibid.,  can.  viii;  cf.  can.  iv,  v^  vii).  The  phrase  "exopere 
operato",  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  in  English, 
probably  was  used  for  the  first  tune  by  Peter  of  Poi- 
tiers (d.  1205),  and  afterwards  by  Iimocent  III  (d. 
1216;  de  myst.  misse,  III,  v),  and  by  St.  Thomas  (d. 
1274;  IV  Bent.,  dist.  1,  Q.  i,  a.  6).  It  was  happily  in- 
vented to  express  a  truth  that  had  always  been  taught 
and  had  been  introduced  without  objection.  It  :is 
not  an  elegant  formula  but,  as  St.  Augustine  remarks 
(In  Pb.  exxxviii) :  It  is  better  that  nammarians  should 
object  than  that  the  people  shoiud  not  understand. 
"  £x  opere  operato",  i.  e.  by  virtue  of  the  action,  means 
that  the  efficacy  of  the  action  of  the  sacraments  does 
not  depend  on  anything  human,  but  solely  on  the  will 
of  Godas  expressed  by  Christ's  institution  and  promise. 
"  Ex  opere  operantis ' ,  i.  e.  by  reason  of  the  agent,  would 
mean  that  the  action  of  the  sacraments  depended  on 
the  worthiness  either  of  the  minister  or  of  the  recipient 
(see  Pourrat,  "Theology  of  the  Sacraments",  tr.,  St. 
Louis,  1910,  162  sqq.).  Protestants  carmot  in  good 
faith  object  to  the  phrase  as  if  it  meant  that  the  mere 
outward  cerem<Miy,  aput  from  God's  action,  causes 
grace.  It  is  well  known  that  Catholics  teach  that  the 
sacraments  are  only  the  instrumental,  not  the  princi- 
pal, causes  of  grace.  Neither  can  it  be  claimed  that 
the  phrase  adopted  by  the  council  does  away  with  all 
dispositions  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  the 
sacraments  acting  like  infallible  charms  causing  grace 
in  those  who  are  ill-disposed  or  in  grievous  sin.  The 
fathers  of  the  council  were  careful  to  note  that  there 
must  be  no  obstacle  to  grace  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
cipients, who  must  receive  them  rite,  i.  e.  rightly  and 
worthily;  and  they  declare  it  a  calumny  to  assert  that 
they  require  no  previous  dispositions  (Sess.  XIV,  de 
pcenit.,  cap.  4).  Dispositions  are  required  to  pre- 
pare the  subject,  but  they  are  a  condition  (conditio 
sine  ^ua  iton),  not  the  causes,  of  the  grace  conferred. 
In  this  case  the  sacraments  differ  from  the  sacramen- 
tals,  which  may  cause  grace  ex  opere  operantis,  i.  e. 
by  reason  of  the  prayers  of  the  Church  or  the  good, 
pious  sentiments  of  those  who  use  them  (see  Sacba- 

MENTAI^). 

(4)  Proofs  of  the  Calholie  Doctrine. — In  examining 
proofs  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  our  rule  of  faith  is  not  simply  Scripture, 
but  Scripture  and  tradition,  (a)  In  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture we  find  expressions  which  clearly  indicate  that 
the  sacrunents  are  more  than  mere  signs  of  grace  and 
faith:  "  Unless  a  man  be  bom  again  of  water  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (John,  iii,  5);  "He  saved  us,  by  the  laver  of 
rn^neration,  and  renovation  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
CTit.,  iii,  5);  "Then  th^  laid  their  hands  upon  them, 
and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Acts,  viii,  17); 
"He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
hath  everlasting  life  .  .  .  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed; 
and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed"  (J<^n,  vi,  55,  56). 
These  and  similar  expressions  (see  articles  on  each 
sacrament)  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  much  exagger- 
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ated  if  they  do  not  mean  that  the  sacramental  cere- 
mony is  in  some  sense  the  cause  of  the  grace  conferred, 
(b)  Tradition  clearly  indicates  the  sense  in  which 
they  have  been  interpreted  in  the  Church.  From 
the  numerous  expressions  used  bv  the  Fathers  we 
select  the  following:  "The  Holy  Ghost  oomes  down 
from  heaven  and  novns  over  the  waters,  sanctifyinK 
them  of  Himself,  and  thus  they  imbibe  the  power  of 
sanctifying  "  (Tertullian,  De  bapt.,  c.  iv.) .  "  Baptism 
is  the  expiation  of  sins,  the  remission  of  crimes,  the 
cause  of  renovation  and  regeneration"  (St.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  "Orat.  in  Bapt.").  "Explain  to  me  the 
manner  of  nativity  in  the  flesh  and  I  will  explain  to 
vou  the  regeneration  of  the  soul  .  .  .  Throu^out, 
by  Divine  power  and  efBcacyj  it  is  incomprdiensible: 
no  reasoning,  no  ftft  can  explain  it"  (ibid.).  "He  duit 
passes  through  the  fountain  [baptism]  shall  not  die 
but  rises  to  new  life"  (St.  Ambrose,  De  sacr.,  I,  iv). 
"Whence  this  great  power  of  water",  exclaims  St. 
Augustine,  "that  it  touches  the  body  and  cleanses  the 
soul?"  (TV.  80  in  Joann).  "Baptism",  writes  the 
same  Father,  "consists  not  in  tne  merits  of  those 
by  whom  it  is  administered,  nor  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  administered,  but  in  its  own  sanctity  laid 
truth,  on  account  of  Him  who  instituted  it"  (Cent. 
CSres.,  IV).  The  doctrine  solemnly  defined  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  had  been  announced  in  previous 
councils,  notably  at  Constantinople  (381 ;  Symo.  Fid.), 
'  at  Miieve  (416;  can.  ii)  in  the  Second  Council  of 
Orange  (529;  can.  xv) ;  and  in  the  Council  of  Florence 
(1439;  Deer.  pro.  Armen^  see  Denzinger-Bannwart, 
nn.  86,  102,  200,  695).  The  early  Anglican  Church 
held  fast  to  the  true  doctrine:  "Baptism  is  not  only 
a  sipin  of  profession  and  a  mark  of  difference,  whereby 
christened  men  are  disoerned  from  those  that  be  not 
christened,  but  is  also  a  sign  of  regmeration  or  New- 
Birth,  whereby  as  by  an  instrument  they  that  receive 
B^tism  ri^tlyare  grafted  into  the  church"  (Art. 

(c)  llieological  Argument. — ^The  Westminster 
Confession  adds:  "The  Baptism  of  children  is  in  any 
wise  to  be  retained  in  the  church  as  most  agreeable 
with  the  institution  of  Christ. "  If  baptism  does  not 
confer  grace  ex  opere  openUo,  but  simply  excites  faith, 
then  we  may  ask:  (1)  Of  what  use  would  this  be  if  the 
lanpiage  uaed  be  not  understood  by  the  recipient,  i.  e. 
an  infant  or  an  adult  that  does  not  understand  Latin? 
In  such  cases  it  might  be  more  beneficial  to  the  by- 
standers than  to  the  one  baptized.  (2)  In  what  does 
the  baptism  of  Christ  surpass  the  baptism  of  John, 
for  the  latter  could  excite  faith?  Via^  were  those 
baptised  by  the  baptism  of  John  rebaptiied  with  the 
baptism  of  CSirist?  (Acts,  xix).  (3)  How  can  it  be 
said  that  baptism  is  strictly  neceesarv  for  salvation 
since  faith  can  be  excited  and  expressed  in  many  other 
ways?  Finally  Episcopalians  and  Anglicans  of  to- 
day would  not  revert  to  the  doctrine  of  grace  ex  opere 
operato  unless  they  were  convinced  that  the  ancient 
faith  was  warranted  by  Scripture  and  Tradition. 

(5)  Mailer  and  Form  of  the  SaaramenU. — Scho- 
lastic writers  of  the  thirteenth  century  introduced  into 
their  explanations  of  the  sacraments  terms  which  were 
derived  from  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  William 
of  Auxerre  (d.  1223)  was  the  first  to  apply  to  them  the 
words  matter  (maleria)  and  form  (Jorma).  As  in 
physical  bodies,  so  also  in  the  sacramental  rite  we  find 
two  elements,  one  undetermined,  which  is  called  the 
matter,  the  other  determining,  called  the  form.  For 
instance,  water  may  be  used  for  drinking,  or  for  cool- 
ing or  cleansing  the  body,  but  the  words  pronounced 
by  the  minister  when  he  pours  water  on  ihe  head  of 
the  child,  with  the  intention  of  doing  what  the  Church 
does,  determines  the  meaning  of  the  act,  so  that  it 
signifies  the  purification  of  the  soul  by  grace.  The 
mattor  and  form  (the  res  et  verba)  make  up  the  exter- 
nal rite,  which  has  its  special  significance  and  efficacy 
from  the  institution  of  Christ.   The  words  are.  the 


more  important  element  in  the  composition,  because 
men  express  their  thoughts  and  intentions  principally 
hy  words.  "Verba  inter  homines  obtinuerunt  prin- 
cipatum  sigjnificandi"  (St.  Augustine,  "De  doct. 
Christ. ",  II,  iii ;  St.  Thomas,  III,  Q.  Ix,  a.  6) .  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  things  used  for  the  acts  per- 
formed, for  they  are  included  in  the  ret,  remarks 
St.  Thomas  (loc.  cit.,  ad  2<>m)  have  no  significance. 
They  too  may  be  symbolical,  e.  g.  anointing  thebod^ 
with  oil  relates  to  health;  but  their  sigmficance  is 
clearly  determined  by  the- words.  "In  all  the  com- 
pounds of  matter  and  form  the  determining  element  ia 
the  form"  (St.  Thomas,  loc.  cit.,  a.  7). 

The  temiinoI(^  was  somewhat  new,  the  doctrine 
was  old:  the  same  truth  had  been  expressed  in  former 
times  in  different  words.  Sometimes  the  form  of  the 
sacrament  meant  the  whole  external  rite  (St.  Augus- 
tine, "Depecc.  et  mer.",  xxxiv;  Cone.  Milev.,  De 
bapt.).  What  we  call  the  matter  and  form  were  re- 
ferred to  as  "mystic  symbols"; "  the  sign  and  the  thing 
invisible";  "the  word  and  the  element"  (St.  Augus- 
tine, tr.  80  in  Joann.).  The  new  terminology  imme- 
diately found  favour.  It  was  solemnly  ratified  by 
being  used  in  the  Decree  for  the  Armenians,  which  was 
added  to  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  yet 
has  not  the  value  of  a  conciliar  definition  (see  Den- 
singer-Bannwart,  695;  Hurter,  "Theol.  do|;.  oomp.", 
1, 441 ;  Pourrat,  op.  cit.,  p.  51 ) .  The  Council  of  Trent 
lued  the  words  matter  and  form  (Sess.  XIV,  cap.  ii, 
iii,  can.  iv),  but  did  not  define  that  the  sacramental 
rite  was  composed  of  these  two  elements.  Leo  XIII, 
in  the  "Apostolics  Cur»"  (13  Sept.,  1896)  made  the 
Scholastic  theory  the  basis  of  his  declaration,  and  pro- 
nounced ordinations  performed  according  to  the  an- 
cient Anglican  rite  invalid,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the 
form  used  and  a  lack  of  tlie  necessary  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  ministers.  The  hylomorphistic  theory 
furnishes  a  very  apt  comparison  and  sheds  much  light 
on  our  conception  of  the  external  ceremony.  Never- 
theless our  knowled^  of  the  sacraments  is  not  depend- 
ent on  this  Scholastic  terminolo^,  and  the  comparison 
must  not  be  carried  too  far.  The  attempt  to  verify 
the  comparison  (of  sacraments  to  a  body)  in  all  de- 
tiuls  of  the  sacramental  rite  will  lead  to  confusing 
stibtilities  or  to  singular  opinions,  e.  f.,  Melchior 
Cano's  (De  locis  theol.,  VIII,  v,  3)  opimon  as  to  the 
minister  of  matrimony  (see  MABBiAisB ;  cf .  Pourrat, 
op.  cit.,  ii). 

III.  Obigin  (caubx)  or  thb  Sacbambnts. — ^It 
might  now  be  asked:  in  how  far  was  it  necessanr  that 
the  matter  and  form  of  the  sacraments  should  have 
been  determined  by  Christ?  (1)  Power  ef  Ood. — 
The  Council  of  Trent  defined  that  the  seven  sacra- 
ments of  the  New  Law  were  instituted  by  Christ 
(Sess.  VII,  can.  i).  This  settles  the  question  of  fact 
for  all  Catholics.  Reason  tells  us  that  all  sacraments 
must  come  originally  from  God.  Since  they  are  the 
si(ps  of  sacred  thinp  in  as  far  as  by  these  sacred 
things  men  are  sanctified  (St.  Thomas,  III,  Q.  Ix,  a.  2 
c.  et  ad  I) ;  since  the  external  rite  (matter  and  form) 
of  itself  cannot  give  grace,  it  is  evident  that  all  sacrar 
ments  properly  so  callea  must  originate  in  Divine 
appointment.  "Since  the  sanctification  of  man  ia 
in  the  power  of  God  who  sanctifies",  writes  St. 
Thomas  Qoc.  cit.,  a.  5),  "it  is  not  in  the  competency 
of  man  to  choose  the  things  by  which  he  is  to  be  sanc- 
tified, but  this  must  be  determined  by  Divine  insti- 
tution". Add  to  this  that  grace  is,  in  some  sense,  a 
participation  of  the  Divine  nature  (see  Gbacb)  and 
.our  doictrine  becomes  unassailable:  God  alone  can 
decree  that  by  exterior  ceremonies  men  shall  be  pai^ 
takers  of  His  nature. 

(2)  Power  of  Christ. — God  alone  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  sacraments.  He  alone  authoritatively 
and  by  innate  power  can  give  to  external  material 
rites  the  power  to  confer  grace  on  men.  Christ  as 
God,  equally  with  the  Father,  possessed  this  principal. 
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aathoritative,  innate  power.  As  man  He  had  another 
power  which  St.  Thomas  calls  "HbB  power  of  the  prin- 
cipal ministiy"  or  "the  power  oi  excellence"  (III, 

S.  bdv,  a.  3).  "Christ  produced  the  interior  effects 
the  sacraments  by  meriting  them  and  by  effecting 
them.  .  .  .  The  passion  of  Christ  is  the  cause  of  our 
justification  meritoriously  and  effectively,  not  as  the 
principal  agent  and  authoritatively,  but  as  an  instru- 
ment, inasmuch  as  His  Himianity  was  the  instru- 
ment of  His  Divinity"  (ibid.;  cf.  Ill,  Q.  xiii,  aa.  1, 3). 
There  is  theological  truth  as  well'  as  piety  m  the  old 
maxim:  "From  the  side  of  Christ  dying  on  the  cross 
flowed  the  sacraments  by  which  the  Church  was 
saved"  (Gloss.  Ord.  in  Rom.  5;  St.  Thomas,  III,  Q. 
fadi,  a.  6).  The  principal  efficient  cause  of  grace  is 
God,  to  Whom  the  Humanity  of  Christ  is  as  a  con- 
joined instrument,'  the  sacraments  being  instruments 
not  joined  to  the  Divinity  (by  hypostatic  union): 
therefore  the  saving  power  of  the  sacraments  passes 
from  the  Divinity  m  Christ,  through  His  Humanity 
into  the  sacraments  (St.  Thomas,  loc.  cit.).  One  who 
weighs  well  all  these  words  wiU  understand  why  Catho- 
Uos  nave  great  reverence  fw  the  sacraments.  Christ's 
power  ci  excellence  consists  in  four  things:  (1)  Sacra- 
ments have  their  efficat^  from  His  merits  and  suffer- 
ings; (2)  tbOT  are  sanctified  and  they  sanctify  in  His 
name;  (3)  He  could  and  He  did  institute  the  sacra- 
ments; (4)  He  could  produce  the  effects  of  the  sacra- 
ments without  the  external  ceremony  (St.  Tliomas, 
Q.  bdv,  a.  3).  Christ  could  have  communicated  this 
power  of  excellence  to  men:  this  was  not  absolutely 
mipostible  (ibid.,  a.  4).  But,  (1)  had  He  done  so 
men  could  not  have  possessed  it  with  the  same  per- 
fection as  Christ:  "He  would  have  remained  the  head 
of  the  Church  principally,  others  secondarily"  (ibid., 
ad  3).  (2)  Chnst  did  not  communicate  this  power, 
and  this  for  the  good  of  the  faithful:  (a)  that  they 
might  place  their  nope  in  God  and  not  in  men_;  (b) 
thai  there  might  not  be  different  sacraments,  giving 
rise  to  divisions  in  the  Church  (ibid.,  ad  1).  This 
second  reason  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (I  Cor.,  i. 
12,  13):  "every  one  of  vou  saith:  I  indeed  am  of 
Paul;  and  I  am  of  Apollo;  and  I  of  C^has;  and 
I  of  Christ.  Is  Christ  di^ded?  Was  Paul  then 
crucified  for  you?  Or  were  you  butiaed  in  Um  name  ct 
PWd?" 

(3)  Immediale  cr  Mediate  JntHtuHon. — ^The  Coun- 
dl  of  Trent  did  not  define  explicitly  and  formally  that 
all  the  sacraments  were  instituted  immediately  by 
Christ.  Before  the  council  great  theologians,  e.  g. 
Peter  Lombard  (IV  Sent.,  d.  xxiii),  Hiwh  of  St. Victor 
(De  sac.,  11,  ii),  Alexander  of  Hales  (Summa,  IV.  Q. 
xxiv.  1)  held  that  some  sacraments  were  instituted  by 
tiie  Apostles,  using  power  that  had  been  given  to  them 
by  Jesus  Christ.  Doubts  were  raised  especial^  about 
ooniBimation  and  extreme  unction.  St.  Thomas  re- 
jects the  o|Hnion  that  confirmation  was  instituted  by 
the  Apostles.  It  was  instituted  by  Christ,  he  holds, 
when  he  promised  to  said  the  Paraclete,  although  it 
was  never  administered  whilst  He  was  on  earth,  be- 
cause the  fullness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  to  be 

given  until  after  the  Ascension:  "Christus  instituit 
oc  sacramentum,  non  exhibendo,  sed  promittendo" 
(III,  O.  bdi.  a.  1,  ad  lum).  The  Council  of  Trent 
defined  that  the  sacrament  of  Elxtreme  Unction  was 
instituted  by  Christ  and  promulgated  by  St.  James 

gm  XIV,  can.  i).  Some  theologians,  e.  g.  Becanus, 
llarmiq^,  Vasquez,  Gonet,  etc.  thought  the  words 
of  the  council  (Sees.  VII,  can.  i)  were  explicit  enough 
to  make  the  immediate  institution  of  all  the  sacra- 
ments 1^  Christ  a  matter  of  defined  faith.  They  are 
cn>poeed  by  Soto  (a  theologian  of  the  council),  Estius, 
-  Ctotti,  Toumdy,  Berti,  and  a  host  of  others,  so  that 
now  nearly  all  theolo^ans  unite  in  saying:  it  is  theo- 
logicaUy  certain,  but  not  defined  (de  fide)  that  CSirist 
immediately  instituted  all  the  sacraments  of  the  New 
Law.   In  the  Decree  "Lamentalnli",  3  July,  1907, 


Pius  X  condemned  twelve  propositions  of  the  Mod- 
ernists, who  would  attribute  the  origin  of  the  sacra- 
ments to  some  species  of  evolution  or  development. 
The  first  sweeping  proposition  is  this:  "The  sacra- 
ments had  their  oriipn  m  this  that  the  Aposties,  per- 
suaded and  moved  by  circumstances  and  events, 
interpreted  some  idea  and  intention  of  Christ"  (Den- 
zinger-Bannwart,  2040).  Then  follow  eleven  propoei- 
tions  relatingto  each  of  the  sacraments  in  order  (loid., 
2041-51).  These  propositions  deny  that  Christ  im- 
mediately instituted  tne  sacraments,  and  some  seem 
to  deny  even  thdr  mediate  institution  by  the  Saviour. 

(4)  What  does  Immediate  InttituHon  Imply  t 
Power  of  the  Church. — Granting  that  Christ  immedi- 
ately instituted  all  the  sacraments,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  personally  He  determined  all  the 
details  of  the  sacred  ceremony,  prescribing  minutely 
every  iota  relating  to  the  matter  and  the  form  to  be 
used.  It  is  sufficient  (even  for  immediate  institution) 
to  say:  Christ  determined  what  special  graces  were 
to  be  conferred  by  means  of  external  rites:  for  some 
sacraments  (e.  g.  bf4>tism,  the  Eucharist)  He  deter- 
mined minutely  (in  specie)  the  mattw  and  form:  for 
others  He  determinea  only  in  a  general  way  {in  ge- 
nere)  that  there  should  be  an  external  ceremony,  oy 
which  special  graces  were  to  be  conferred,  leaving  to 
the  Apostles  or  to  the  Church  the  power  to  determine 
whatever  He  had  not  determinea,  e.  g.  to  prescribe 
the  matter  and  form  of  the  Sacraments  of  Confirma- 
tion and  Holy  Orders.  The  Council  of  Trent  (Sees. 
XXI,  c^.  ii)  declared  that  the  Church  had  not  the 

gower  to  chuige  the  "substance"  of  the  sacraments, 
he  would  not  be  claiming  power  to  alter  the  substance 
of  the  sacraments  if  she  used  her  Divinely  given  au- 
thority to  determine  more  precisely  the  matter  and 
form  m  so  far  as  they  had  not  beea  determined  by 
Christ.  This  theory  (which  is  not  modem)  had  been 
adopted  by  theologiaos:  by  it  we  can  solve  historical 
dimculties  relating,  principally,  to  confirmation  and 
Holy  orders. 

(5)  May  we  then  say  that  Christ  instituted  some 
sacraments  in  an  impHcit  state?  That  Christ  was 
satisfied  to  lay  down  the  essential  principles  from 
which,  after  a  more  or  less  protracted  development, 
would  come  forth  the  fully  developed  sacraments? 
This  is  an  application  of  Newman's  theoiyof  develop- 
ment, according  to  Pourrat  (op.  cit.,  p.  300),  who  pro- 
poses two  other  formuls;  Chnst  instituted  ah  the  sac- 
raments immediately,  but  (Ud  not  himself  ^ve  them 
all  to  the  Church  fully  constituted;  or  Jesus  instituted 
immediately  and  expficitly  baptism  and  Holy  Euchar- 
ist: He  instituted  immediately  but  implicitqr  the  five 
other  sacraments  Qoc.  cit.,  p.  301).  Pourrat  himself 
thinks  the  latter  formula  too  absolute.  Theologians 
probably  will  consider  it  rather  dangerous,  and  at 
least  "iniciIesonaiM".  If  it  be  taken  to  mean  more  than 
the  old  expression,  Christ  determined  in  geruere  only 
the  matter  and  the  form  of  some  sacraments,  it  grants 
too  much  to  development.  If  it  means  notUng  more 
than  the  expresaon  hitherto  in  use,  what  is  gained 
by  admitting  a  formula  which  easily  might  hie  mis^ 
understood? 

•  IV.  NuuBBB  or  THE  Sacsaments.  (I)  Catho- 
lic Doctrine:  Eastern  and  Western  Churches. — ^The 
Council  of  Trent  solemnly  defined  that  there  are 
seven  sacraments  of  the  New  Law,  truly  and  properly 
so  called,  vis.,  baptism,  confirmation.  Holy  Eucharist, 
penance,  extreme  unction,  orders,  and  matrimony. 
Tbo  same  enumeration  had  been  inade  in  the  Decree 
for  the  Armenians  by  the  Council  of  Florence  (1439), 
in  the  Profession  of  Faith  of  Michael  Pateologus,  of- 
fered to  Gregory  X  in  the  Council  of  Lyons  (1274) 
Bad  in  the  council  held  at  London,  in  1237,  under 
Otto,  legate  of  the  Holy  See.  According  to  some 
writers  Otto  of  Bamberg  (1139),  the  Apostfeof  Pome- 
rania,  was  the  first  who  clearly  adopted  the  number 
seven  (see  Tanquerey,  "De  saor.").   Most  probably 
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this  bonour  belongs  to  Peter  Lombard  (d.  1164)  who 
in  his  fourth  Book  of  Sentences  (d.  i,  n,  2)  defines  a 
sacrament  as  a  sacred  sign  which  not  only  signifies  but 
also  causes  grace,  and  then  (d.  ii,  n.  1)  enumerates 
the  seven  sacraments.  It  la  worthy  of  note  that,  al- 
thoudi  the  great  Scholastics  rejected  many  of  his 
theological  opinions  (list  given  in  app.  to  Migne  edi- 
tion, ]nui8,  1841),  this  definition  and  enumeration 
were  at  once  universally  accepted,  proof  positive  that 
he  did  not  introduce  a  new  doctrine,  but  merely  ex- 
pressed in  a  convenient  and  piedae  formula  what  had 
always  been  held  in  the  Church.  Just  as  many  doc- 
trines were  believed,  but  not  always  accurately  ex- 
pressed, until  the  condemnation  of  heresies  or  the 
development  of  religious  knowledge  called  forth  a 
neat  and  precise  formula,  so  also  the  sacraments  were 
accepted  and  used  by  the  Church  for  centuries  before 
Aristotelean  philosophy,  applied  to  the  syatematie 
explanation  of  Christian  doctrine,  furnished  the  ac^ 
curate  definition  and  enumeration  of  Peter  Lombard.* 
The  earlier  Ouistians  were  more  concerned  with  the 
use  of  sacnvd  rites  than  with  scientific  formube,  being 
like  tho  pious  author  of  the  "Imitation  of  Cnrist  , 
who  wrote:  "I  had  rather  feel  compunction  than  know 
its  definition"  (I,  i). 

Thus  time  was  required,  not  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sacraments — except  in  so  far  as  the 
Chureh  may  have  determined  what  was  left 
under  her  control  by  Jesus  Christ — but  for  the  growth 
of  knowledge  of  the  sacraments.  For  many  centuries 
all  signs  of  sacred  things  were  called  sacraments,  and 
the  enumeration  of  these  signs  was  somewhat  arbi- 
trary. Our  seven  sacraments  wwe  all  mentioned  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  we  find  all  of  them  men- 
tioned here  and  there  by  the  Fathers  (see  Tbsoukit; 
and  articles  on  each  sacrament).  _  After  the  ninth 
century,  writers  began  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
sacraments  in  a  general  sense  and  sacraments  prop- 
erly so  called.  The  ill-fated  Abelard  ("Introd.  ad 
Theol.",  I,  i.  and  in  the  "Sic  et  Non")  and  Hugh  of 
St.  Victor  (De  sacr.,  I,  part  9,  chap,  viii;  cf.  Pourrat, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  34,  35)  prepared  the  way  for  Peter  Lom- 
bard, who  proposed  the  precise  formula  which  the 
Church  accepted.  Thenceforward  until  the  time  of 
the  so-called  Reformation  the  Eastern  Church  joined 
with  the  Latin  Church  in  saying:  by  sacraments 
proper  we  understand  efficacious  sacred  signs,  i.  e. 
ceremonies  which  by  Divine  ordinance  signify,  contain 
and  oonier  grace;  and  they  are  seven  in  number.  In 
the  history  of  conferences  and  councils  held  to  effect 
the  reunion  of  the  Greek  with  the  Latin  Church,  we 
find  no  record  of  objections  made  to  the  doctrine  of 
seven  sacraments.  On  the  contrary,  about  1576, 
when  the  Reformers  of  Wittenberg,  anxious  to  draw 
the  Elastem  Churches  into  their  errors,  sent  a  Greek 
translation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  to  Jeremias, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he  replied:  "The  mvs- 
teries  received  in  this  same  Catholic  Church  of  ortho- 
dox Christians,  and  the  sacred  ceremonies,  are  seven 
in  number — ^just  seven  and  no  more"  (Pourrat,  op. 
cit.,  p.  289).  The  consensus  of  the  Greek  and  Latm 
Churohes  on  this  subject  is  clearly  shown  by  Arca- 
dius,  "De  con.  ecc.  Occident,  et  orient,  in  sept.  sacr. 
adininistr. "  (1619) ;  Goar  (q.  v.)  in  his  "Euchologion" 
by  Mart^ne  (q.  v.)  in  his  work  "De  anti^uis  ecclesiie 
ritibus",  by  Renaudot  in  his  "Perp^tuit^  de  la  foi 
Bur  sacraments"  (1711),  and  this  agreement  of  the 
two  Churches  furnishes  recent  writers  (E])iscopalisn8) 
with  a  strong  argument  in  support  of  their  appeal  for 
the  acceptance  of  seven  sacraments  (cf.  Tanquerey, 
"De  sacr.",  i,  24;  Pourrat,  op.  cit.,  pp.  84,  85). 

(2)  Protestant  Errors. — Luther's  capital  errors, 
viz.  private  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  jus- 
tification by  faith  alone,  logically  led  to  a  rejection  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  sacraments  (see  Lcthbr; 
Grace)  .  Gladly  would  he  have  swept  them  all  away, 
but  the  words  of  Scripture  were  too  convincing  and 


the  AugsbuiK  Confession  retained  three  as  "having 
the  command  of  God  and  the  promise  of  the  grace  m 
the  New  Testament".  These  thre^  baptism,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  penance  were  admitted  bv  Luther 
and  also  by  Cranmer  in  his  "Catechimn"  (see  Dix, 
"op.  cit.",  p.  79).  Henry  VIII  protested  against 
Luther's  innovations  and  received  the  title  "Defender 
of  the  Faith"  as  a  reward  for  publishing  the  "Assertio 
septem  sacramentonim"  (recently  re-Mited  by  Rev. 
Louis  O'Donovan,  New  York,  1908).  FoUowers  of 
Luther's  principles  surpassed  their  leader  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  sacraments.  Once  granted  that  they  were 
merely  "signs  and  testimonies  of  God's  good  will 
towards  us",  the  reason  for  great  reverence  was  gone. 
Some  rejected  all  sacraments,  since  God's  good  will 
could  be  manifested  without  these  external  signs. 
Confession  (penanoe)  was  soon  dropped  from  the  list 
of  those  retained.  The  Anabaptists  rejected  infant 
baptism,  since  the  ceremony  could  not  excite  faith  in 
children.  Protestants  generally  retained  two  sacra- 
ments, baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  latter 
being  reduced  by  the  denial  of  the  Real  Flesenoe  to  a 
mere  commemorative  service.  After  the  Btst  fervour 
of  destruction  there  was  a  reaction.  LuUterans  re- 
tained a  cereinony  of  confirmation  and  ordination. 
Cranmer  retained  three  sacraments,  yet  we  find  in 
the  Westminster  Confession:  "There  are  two  Sacra- 
ments ordained  of  Christ  Our  Lord  in  the  Gospel,  that 
is  to  say.  Baptism,  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  Those 
five  commonly  called  sacraments,  that  is  to  say  Con- 
firmation, Penance,  Orders,  Matnmony,  and  Eolnme 
Unction,  are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacraments  of  the 
Gospel,  oeing  such  as  have  grown  partly  of  the  corrupt 
following  of  the  Apostles,  partly  are  states  of  life  al- 
lowed in  the  Scriptures  but  yet  have  not  like  nature 
of  sacraments  with  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supi>er, 
for  that  they  have  not  any  visible  mgn  or  ceremony 
ordained  of  God"  (art.  XXV).  Tho  Wittenbeig 
theologians,  by  way  of  compromise,  had  shown  a 
willingness  to  make  such  a  oistinction,  in  a  second 
letter  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  the 
Greeks  would  have  no  compromise  (Pourrat,  loo.  cit., 
290). 

For  more  than  two  centuries  the  Church  of  England 
theoretically  recognized  only  two  "sacraments  of  the 
Gospel"  yet  permitted,  or  tolerated  other  five  rites. 
In  practice  these  five  "lesser  sacraments"  were  ne- 
glected, especially  penance  and  extreme  unction.  An- 
glicans of  the  nineteenth  century  would  have  ^adly 
altered  or  abolished  the  twenty-fifth  article.  There 
has  been  a  strong  desire,  dating  chiefly  from  the  Trac- 
tarian  Movement,  and  the  days  of  Pusey,  Newman, 
Lyddon,  etc.  to  reintroduce  all  of  the  sacraments. 
Many  Episcopalians  and  Anglicans  to-day  make 
heroic  efforts  to  show  that  the  twenty-fifth  article 
repufliated  the  lesser  sacraments  only  in  so  far  as  they 
had  "grown  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  Apostles, 
and  were  administered  'more  Romamensium'  ',  after 
the  Roman  fashion.  Thus  Morgan  Dix  reminded  his 
contemporaries  that  the  first  book  of  Edward  VI  al- 
lowed "auricular  and  secret  confession  to  the  priest", 
who  could  give  absolution,  as  well  as  "ghostly  coun- 
sel, advice,  and  comfort",  but  did  not  make  the  prac- 
tice obligatory:  therefore  the  sacrament  of_Ab«olu- 
tion  is  not  to  be  "obtruded  upon  men's  consciences  as 
a  matter  necessary  to  salvation"  (op.  cit.,  pp.  99, 101, 
102,  103).  He  cites  authorities  who  state  that  "one 
cannot  doubt  that  a  sacramental  use  of  anointing  the 
sick  has  been  from  the  beginning",  and  adds,  "There 
are  not  wanting,  among  the  bishops  of  the  American 
Church,  some  who  concur  in  deploring  the  loss  of  thi'! 
primitive  ordinance  and  predicting  its  restoration 
among  us  at  some  propitious  time"  (ibid^p.  105).  At 
a  convention  of  Episcopalians  held  at  Cmcinnati,  in 
1910,  imsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  obtain  appro- 
bation for  the  practice  of  anointing  the  siok.  High 
Church  pastors  and  curates,  especially  in  England, 
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frequently  are  in  oonfliot  with  their  bishops  because 
U>e  former  use  all  the  ancient  rites.  Add  to  this  the 
assertion  made  by  Mortiiner  (op.  cit.,  1, 122)  that  all 
tixe  sacraments  cause  grace  ex  opere  operato,  and  we 
see  that  "advanced"  Anglicans  are  rettirningto  the 
doctrine  and  the  practices  of  the  Old  Church.  Whether 
and  in  how  far  their  position  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  twenty-^th  article,  is  a  question  which  they  must 
settle.  Assuredly  their  wanderings  and  gropings 
alter  the  truth  prove  the  necessity  of  having  on  earth 
an  infallibte  interpreter  of  God's  word. 

(3)  DMmon  and  Comparison  of  the  Sacraments. — 
(a)  All  sacraments  were  instituted  for  the  spiritual 
^Dod  of  the  recipients:  but  five,  viz.  baptism,  confirmar 
tion,  penance,  the  Kucharist,  and  extreme  unction, 
primaiily  benefit  the  individual  in  his  private  char- 
acter, whilst  the  other  two,  orders  ana  matrimony, 
primarily  affect  man  as  a  social  being,  and  sanctity 
bim  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties  towaid  the  Church 
and  society.  By  baptism  we  are  bom  again,  confirma- 
tion makes  us  strongg  perfect  Christians  and  soldiers. 
The  Eucharist  furnunes  our  daily  spiritual  food. 
Penanoe  heals  the  soul  wounded  by  sin.  Extreme 
unction  removes  the  last  remnant  of  human  frailty, 
and  prepares  the  soul  for  eternal  life,  orders  supplies 
ministers  to  the  Church  of  God.  Matrimony  gives 
the  graces  necessary  for  those  who  are  to  rear  children 
in  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  members  of  the  Church 
militant,  future  citizens  of  heaven.  This  is  St. 
Thomas  8  explanation  of  the  fitness  of  the  number 
seven  (III,  Q.  It.  a.  1).  He  gives  other  explanations 
offered  bv  the  Schoolmen  (see  Pourrat,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
177,  sqa.)  but  does  not  bind  himself  to  any  of  them. 
In  fact  the  only  really  sufficient  reason  for  the  existence 
of  sev«i  sacrammts,  and  no  more,  is  the  will  of  Christ: 
there  are  seven  because  He  instituted  seven.  The 
explanation  and  adaptions  of  theoloi^ans  serve  only 
to  excite  our  admiration  and  natitude,  by  showing 
bow  wisely  and  beneficiently  God  has  provided  for 
our  Bjnritual  needs  in  these  seven  efficacious  angs  of 
grace. 

(b)  Bi4>tism  and  pmanoe  are  called  "sacraments 
of  the  dead",  because  they  g^ve  life,  through  sancti- 
fying grace  then  called  "first  grace",  to  those  who  are 
qpintually  dead  by  reason  <n  otigoitl  or  actual  an. 
The  other  five  are  "sacraments  of  the  living",  be- 
cause their  reception  presupposes,  tit  least  ordmarily, 
that  the  recipient  is  m  the  state  of  grace,  and  they 
give  "sQoond  grace",  L  e.  increase  of  sanetifsnng  grace 
(9.  ▼.).  Nererthdess,  nnee  the  sacrwnente  alwajrs 
give  some  grace  when  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  recipi- 
ent, it  may  happen  in  cases  explained  by  theoloipans 
that  "second  grace"  is  conferred  by  a  sacrament  of 
the  dead,  e.  g.  when  one  who  has  only  venial  sins  to 
confess  recaves  absolution  and  that  "first  grace"  is 
conferred  by  a  sacrament  of  the  living  (see  St.  Thomas, 
m,  Q.  hoax,  a.  7  ad  2  um;  m,  Q.  Ixxix,  a.  3).  Con- 
cerning extreme  unction  St.  James  erolicitlv  states 
that  through  it  the  recipient  may  be  n«ed  from  his 
sins:  "If  he  be  in  sins,  they  shall  be  for^ven  him" 
(James,  V. 

(ft)  Comparison  in  dignity  and  necessity. — The 
Coimcil  of  Trent  declar«l  that  the  sacraments  are 
not  all  equal  in  dignity ;  also  that  none  are  superfluous, 
although  all  are  not  necessary  for  each  individual 
(Sees.  VII,  can.  3,  4).  The  Eucharist  is  the  first  in 
oignity,  because  it  contains  Christ  in  person,  whilst 
in  the  other  sacraments  grace  is  conferred  by  an  in- 
strumental virtub  derived  from  Christ  (St.  Thomas, 
III,  Q.  Ivi,  a.  3).  To  this  reason  St.  Thomas  adds 
another,  viz.,  that  the  Eucharist  is  as  the  end  to  which 
the  other  sacraments  tend,  a  centre  around  which  they 
revolve  (loc.  cit.).  Baptism  is  always  firet  in  neces- 
sity; Holy  orders  comes  next  after  the  Eucharist  in 
the  order  of  dignity,  confirmation  being  between  these 
two.  Penance  and  extreme  unction  could  not  have 
a  first  place  because  th^  presuppose  defects  (sins). 


Of  the  two  penance  is  the  first  in  necesnty:  extreme 
unction  completes  the  work  of  penance  and  prepares 
souls  for  heaven.  Matrimony  has  not  such  an  im- 
portant social  work  as  orders  (loc.  cit.,  ad  1  <"»).  if 
we  confflder  necesaty  alone — the  Eucharist  being  left 
out  as  our  d<uly  bread  and  God's  greatest  gift — ^three 
are  simply  and  strictly  necessary,  baptism  for  all, 
penance  for  those  who  fall  into  mortal  sin  after  re- 
ceiving baptism,  orders  for  the  Church.  The  others 
are  not  so  strictly  necessary.  Confirmation  completes 
the  work  of  baptism;  extreme  unction  completes  the 
work  of  penance;  matrimony  sanctifies  the  procrea- 
tion and  education  of  children,  which  is  not  so  im- 
portant nor  so  necessary  as  the  sanctification  of  minis- 
ters of  the  Qiurch  (St.  Thomas,  loc.  cit.,  a,  4). 

(d)  Episcopalians  and  Anglicans  distinguish  two 
great  sacraments  and  five  lesser  sacraments  because 
the  latter  "have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony 
ordained  by  God"  (art.  XXV).  Then  they  should 
be  classed  among  the  sacramentals  since  God  alone 
can  be  the  author  of  a  sacrament  (see  above  III). 
On  this  pmnt  the  language  of  the  twenty-fifth  article 
("commonly  called  sacraments")  is  more  logical  and. 
straightforward  than  the  terminology  of  recent  An- 
g^can  writers.  The  Anglican  Catechism  calls  bap- 
tism and  Eucharist  sacraments  "generally  (i.  e.  uni- 
versally) necessary  for  salvation  .  Mortimer  justly 
remarks  that  this  egression  is  not  "entirely  ac- 
curate", because  the  Eiucharist  is  not  generally  neces- 
sary to  salvation  in  the  same  sense  as  Baptism  (op. 
cit.,  I,  127).  The  other  five  he  adds  are  placed  in  a 
lower  class  because,  "they  are  not  necessary  to  salva^ 
tion  in  the  same  sense  as  the  two  other  sacraments, 
once  they  are  not  necessary  for  everyone"  Qoc.  cit., 
128).  Verilv  this  is  interpretation  extraordinary: 
yet  we  should  be  grateful  smoe  it  is  more  respectful 
than  saying  that  those  five  are  "such  as  have  grown 
partly  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  Apostles,  partW. 
are  states  of  life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures  "  (art.  XXV). 
Confusion  and  uncertainty  will  be  avoided  by  accept- 
ing the  declaration  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (above.) 

V.  Eftkctb  of  thk  Sacramsnts. — (I)  Caiholie, 
Doctrine. — (a)  The  principle  effect  of  the  sacrament 
is  a  two-fold  grace:  (1)  the  grace  of  the  sacrammt 
which  is  "first  grace",  produced  by  the  sacramenta 
of  the  dead,  or  "second  grace",  produced  by  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  living  (supra,  Iv,  3,  b):  (2)  The  sacra- 
mental grace,  i.  e.,  the  special  grace  needed  to  attain 
the  end  of  each  sacrament.  Moat  probably  it  is  iu>t 
a  new  habitual  pit,  but  a  special  ^ogour  or  efficacy 
in  the  sanctifying  grace  conferred,  including  on  the 
part  of  God,  a  promise,  and  on  the  part  of  man  a  per- 
pianent  right  to  the  assistance  neeaed  in  order  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  obligations  incurred,  e.  k.i  to 
live  as  a  good  Christian,  a  good  priest,  a  gooa  husband 
or  wife  (cf.  Pourrat,  op.  cit.,  199;  St.  Thomas,  III,  Q.. 
bdi,  a.  2).  (b)  Three  sacraments,  baptism,  confir- 
mation, and  orders,  besides  grace,  produce  in  the  soul 
a  character,  i.  e.  an  indelible  spiritual  mark  by  which 
some  are  consecrated  as  servants  of  God,  some  as 
soldiers,  some  as  ministers.  Since  it  is  an  indelible 
mark,  the  sacraments  which  impress  a  character  can 
not  be  received  more  than  once  (Cone.  Trid.,  seas. 
VII,  can.  9;  see  Characteb). 

(2)  How  the  SaeramerUs  cause  Grace. — Theological 
controversies.  Few  questions  have  been  so  hotly 
controverted  as  this  one  relative  to  the  maimer  in 
which  the  sacraments  cause  grace  (St.  Thomas,  IV, 
Sent.,  d.  1,  Q.  4,  a  1.).  (a)  All  admit  that  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  New  Law  cause  grace  ex  opere  operalo, 
not  ex  opere  operantis  (supra,  II,  2,  3).  (b)  All  admit 
that  God  alone  can  be  the  pnncipal  cause  of  grace 
(tupra  3,  I),  (c)  All  admit  that  Christ  as  man,  had 
a  special  power  over  the  sacraments  (supra,  3,  2). 
(d)  All  admit  that  the  sacraments  are,  in  some  sense, 
the  instrumental  causes  either  of  grace  itself  or  of 
something  else  which  will  be  a  "title  exigent  of  grace" 
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(infra  e).  The  principal  cause  is  one  which  produces 
an  effect  by  a  power  which  it  has  by  reason  of  its  own 
nature  or  by  an  inherent  faculty.  An  instrumental 
cause  produces  an  effect,  not  by  its  own  power,  but 
by  a  power  which  it  receives  from  the  |nincipal  agent. 
When  a  carpenter  makes  a  table,  he  is  the  principal 
cause,  lu8  tools  are  the  instrumental  causes.  God  alone 
can  cause  grace  as  the  principal  cause:  sacraments 
can  be  no  more  than  his  instruments  '  for  they  are 
applied  to  men  by  Divine  ordinance  to  cause  grace 
in  them"  (St.  Thomas,  III,  Q.  hdi,  a.  1).  No  theo- 
logian of  to-day  defends  Occasionalism  (see  Cause) 
i.  e.  the  system  which  taught  that  the  sacraments 
caused  grace  by  a  kind  of  concomitance,  they  being 
not  real  causes  but  the  causae  sine  qriSnu  non:  their 
recq>tion  being  merely  the  occasion  of  conferring 
grace.  This  opinion,  according  to  Pourrat  (op.cit., 
167),  was  defended  by  St.  Bonaventure,  Duns  Bcotus, 
Durandus,  Occam,  and  all  the  Nominiuists,  and  "en- 
joyed a  real  success  until  the  time  of  the  Coundl  of 
Trent,  when  it  was  transformed  into  the  modem  sys- 
tem of  moral  causality".  St.  Thomas  (loc.  eit.,  fll. 
Q.  bdi,  aa.  1,  4;  and  "Quodlibeta",  12,  a.  14),  and 
others  rejected  it  on  the  ground  that  it  reduced  the 
sacraments  to  the  condition  of  mere  signs. 

(e)  In  solving  the  problem  the  nest  step  was  the 
mtroduction  of  the  system  of  dispositive  instrumental 
eausahtV;  explained  by  Aleximdier  of  Hales  (Sunmia 
theol.,  IV,  Q.  V,  membr.  4),  adopted  and  perfected 
by  St.  Thomas  (IV  Sent.,  d.  1,  i,  a.  4),  defended  by 
many  theologians  down  to  the  sixteenth  caitmy,  and 
revived  in  our  days  by  Father  Billot,  S.  J.  ("De  ecel. 
aacram.",  I,  Rome,  1900,  pp.  96  sq.,  107  so.).  For 
controversy  on  this  subject,  see  "Irish  Eccles.  Rec- 
ord", Nov.,  1899;  "Amer.  Ekxsl.  Review",  May  and 
June,  1900,  Jan.  and  May,  1901.  According  to  this 
theory  the  sacrunents  do  not  efficiently  and  immedi- 
ately cause  grace  itself,  but  they  cause  ex  own  op- 
trato  and  instrumentally,  a  something  else — uie  ehax- 
acter  (in  some  cases)  or  a  spiritual  ornament  or  f  oim— r 
which  will  be  a  "di^iodtion"  entitling  the  soul  to 
grace  ("dispontio  exigitiva  gratis";  "titulus  exi^- 
tivus  gratis",  Billot,  loc.  cit.).  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  theory  would  be  most  convenient  in  en>lain- 
ing  "reviviscence"  of  the  sacrameats  (infra,  Vll,  c). 
Against  it  the  following  objections  are  made:  (a) 
From  the  time  of  theCoimcil  of  Trent  down  to  recent 
times  little  was  heard  of  this  system.  (/))  The  "oma^ 
ment",  or  "disposition",  entitling  the  soul  to  grace 
is  not  well  exphdned,  hence  explains  very  little.  (7) 
Since  this  "disposition"  must  be  something  spiritual 
and  of  the  supernatural  order,  and  the  sacraments 
can  cause  it,  i^y  can  they  not  cause  the  grace  itself? 
(8)  In  his  "Summa  theologica"  St.  Thomas  does  not 
mention  this  dif^xwitive  causality:  hence  we  may  rea- 
sonEi>ly  believe  that  he  abandoned  it  (for  oontroven^, 
see  reviews  sup.  eit.). 

(f)  Since  tiie  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent  theok>- 
paaa  almost  unanimouslY  have  taught  that  the  sacra- 
ments are  the  efficient  instrumental  cause  of  grace 
itself.  The  definition  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  that 
the  sacraments  "contiun  the  grace  which  ihey  sig- 
nify", that  they  "confer  grace  tx  opere  operatt/'  (Sess. 
VII,  can.  6,  8),  seemed  to  justify  the  assertion,  which 
was  not  contested  until  quite  recently.  Yet  the  end 
of  the  oontroveray  had  not  come.  What  was  the 
nature  of  that  causality?  Did  it  belong  to  the  phv- 
sical  or  to  the  moral  order?  A  physical  cause  really 
and  immediately  produces  its  ^ects,  either  as  the 
principal  agent  or  as  the  instrument  used,  as  when  a 
sculptor  uses  a  chisel  to  carve  a  statue.  A  moral 
cause  is  one  which  moves  or  entreats  a  ph}rBical 'cause 
to  act.  It  also  can  be  principal  or  instrumental,  e.  g., 
a  bidiop  who  in  person  successfully  pleads  for  the 
fiberation  of  a  prisoner  is  the  principal  moral  cause,  a 
letter  sent  by  him  would  be  the  instrumental  moral 
cause,  of  the  freedom  granted.  The  expressions  used 


by  St.  Thomas  seem  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  saert^ 
ments  act  after  the  manner  of  physical  causes.  He 
says  that  there  is  in  the  sacraments  a  virtue  produc- 
tive of  grace  (III,  Q.  bdi,  a.  4)  and  he  answen  objeo- 
tions  against  attributing  such  power  to  a  corporeal 
instrument  by  simply  stating  that  such  power  is  not 
inherent  in  tnem  and  does  not  reside  in  them  per- 
manently,  but  is  in  them  only  so  far  and  so  long  as 
they  are  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Almi^ty  God 
(loc.  dt.,  ad  lum  and  3<u»).  Caietan,  Suares,  and 
a  host  of  other  great  theologians  defend  this  system, 
whidi  is  usually  termed  Thomistic.  The  language  of 
the  Scripture,  the  expressions  of  the  Fathera.  the  Do- 
crees  of  the  councilB,  tiiey  say,  are  so  strong  that  noth- 
ing short  of  an  impossibihty  will  justify  a  deniat  of 
this  dignity  to  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Law. 
Many  tkets  must  be  admitted  which  we  cannot  foDy 
explain.  The  body  of  man  acts  on  his  spiritual  aool; 
fire  acts,  in  some  way,  on  souls  and  on  ai^ls.  The 
strings  of  a  harp,  remarks  Cajetan  (In  III,  Q.  bdi) 
touched  by  an  unskilled  hand,  produce  nothing  bat 
sounds:  touched  by  the  hands  of  a  skilful  musidaa 
they  give  forth  bmutifol  melodies.  Why  cannot  the 
sacraments,  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God, 
produce  grace? 

Many  grave  theokMfians  wera  not  convinced  hy 
these  arguments,  and  another  sdiool,  improperly 
called  the  Scotistic,  headed  by  Mdchior  Oino,  Iw 
Lugo,  and  Vasquez,  embracing  hitor  Henno,  Toum^, 
Fnmselin,  and  others,  adopted  the  system  of  inatni- 
mental  moral  causality.  The  prinamd  moral  oaose 
of  grace  is  the  Passion  of  Cbrist.  The  sacraments 
are  instruments  which  move  or  entreat  God  effec- 
tively and  inf aUibly  to  give  his  grMB  to  those  who  re- 
ceive them  with  proper  dispoeitioiis,  because,  si^ 
Melchior  Cano,  "tne  price  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Chnst 
is  communicated  to  them"  (see  Ponrrat,  op.  eit., 
192,  193).  This  Bvstem  vfaa  further  developed  by 
Fnmzelin,  who  looks  upon  the  saerameBts  as  being 
mora%anaetofChri8t(k>c.cit.,p.  194).  TheTIiMB- 
ists  and  Suares  object  to  this  system:  (•)  Since  the 
sacraments  (i.  e.  the  external  rites)  have  no  istrinsie 
vdue,  they  do  not,  according  to  this  explanation,  enrt 
any  genuine  causality;  they  do  not  really  cause  graoe^ 
God  alone  causes  the  grace:  the  sacraments  do  not 
operate  to  produce  it:  they  are  only  signs  or  occasioos 
cs  conferring  it.  (p)  The  Fathers  saw  something 
mysterious  and  inexplicable  in  the  sacraments.  In 
this  twstem  wonders  cease  or  are,  at  least,  so  mudi  ro- 
duced  that  the  expiessionB  used  by  the  Fsthen  seem 
altogether  out  of  place,  (y)  This  theory  does  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguisn,  in  efficacy,  the  sacraments  of  the 
Gospel  from  the  sacraments  of  the  Old  Law  (cf.  Bil- 
luart,  "Summa  St.  Hionue",  ed.  Lequette,  tome  VI, 

g.  137).  Nevertheless,  because  it  avoids  certain  dif- 
culties  and  obscurities  of  the  physical  causality 
theory,  the  system  of  moral  causaUty  has  found  many 
defenders,  and  to-day  if  we  consider  numben  akme^ 
it  has  authority  in  its  favour. 

Recently  both  of  these  systems  have,  been  vigor- 
ously attacked  by  Father  Billot  (op.  cit.,  107  sq.), 
who  proposes  a  new  explanation.  He  revives  the  old 
theo^  that  the  sacraments  do  not  immediately  cause 
grace  itself,  but  a  disposition  or  title  to  grace  (supra 
e).  This  disposition  is  produced  by  the  sacraments, 
neither  physically  nor  morally,  but  imperatively. 
Sacraments  are  practical  sii^  of  an  intentional  order: 
they  manifest  God's  intention  to  gcre  spiritual  bene- 
fits; this  manifestation  of  ^e  Divine  intention  is  a 
title  exigent  of  nace  (op.  cit.,  59  sq.,  123  sq.;  Pourrat, 
op.  cit.,  194:  Cronin  m  reviews,  sup.  eit).  Father 
Billot  defends  his  otiinions  with  remarkable  acumen. 
Patrons  of  the  physical  causality  gratefully  note  his 
attack  against  the  moral  causality,  but  object  to  the 
new  explanation,  that  the  imperative  or  the  mtentional 
oausahty,  as  distinct  from  the  action  of  signs,  occasions, 
moral  or  physical  instruments  (>)  is  conceived  with 
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difiSculty  and  (|S)  does  not  make  the  aacraments  (i.  e. 
Uie  extwaal,  Divinely  appointed  cerunonies)  the  real 
cause  of  grace.  Theologums  are  perfectly  free  to  dis- 
pute and  differ  as  to  the  manner  of  instrumental  caus- 
ality.  Lis  est  adhue  sub  judice. 

VI.  Minister  of  the  Sacsiambntb. — (1)  It  was 
altogether  fitting  that  the  ministration  of  the  sacra- 
ments be  given,  not  to  the  angels,  but  to  men.  The 
efficacy  of  the  sacrunents  comes  trom  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  hence  from  Christ  as  a  man;  men,  not  uigels, 
are  like  unto  Christ  in  His  human  nature.  Miracu- 
lously God  might  send  a  (Rx>d  angel  to  administer  a 
sacrament  (St.  Thomas,  lU,  Q.  Inv,  a.  7).  (2)  For 
administering  Baptism  validly  no  special  ordmation 
is  required.  Any  one,  even  a  pagan,  can  baptise, 
provided  that  he  use  the  proper  matter  and  pronounce 
the  words  of  the  essential  form,  with  the  intention 
of  doing  what  the  Church  does  (Deer,  pro  Armen.,  Den- 
BBger-Bannwart,  696).  Chtly  bishops,  priests,  and  in 
some  cases,  deacons  may  confer  baptism  solemnly 
(see  Baptism).  It  is  now  held  as  certain  that  in 
matrimony  the  contracting  parties  ar«  the  ministers 
of  the  sacrament,  because  tney  make  the  contract  and 
the  sacrament  is  the  contract  raised  by  Christ  to  the 
dignity  of  a  sacrament  (cf.  Leo  XIII,  Encycl. 
"Arcanum",  10  Febr.,  1880;  see  Matbimont).  For 
the  validity  of  the  o^tnet  five  sacraments  the  minister 
must  beduly  ordained.  The  Council  of  Trent  anathem- 
atised those  who  said  that  all  Christians  could  ad- 
minister all  the  sacraments  (Sess.  VII,  can.  10).  Only 
bishomi  can  confer  sacred  orders  (Council  of  Trent, 
sess.  XXIII,  can.  7).  Ordinarily  only  a  bishop  can 
give  confirmation  (see  Confiruation).  The  pnestly 
order  is  required  for  the  valid  administration  of  pen- 
ance and  extreme  unction  (Cone.  Trid.,  sess.  XIV, 
can.  10,  can.  4).  As  to  the  Eucharist^  those  only  who 
have  priestly  orders  can  consecrate,  i.  e.  change  Draeui 
and  wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  Con- 
secration presupposed,  any  one  can  distribute  the 
Eucharistic  species  but,  outside  of  very  extraordinary 
circumstances  this  can  be  lawf  uUy  done  only  bish- 
ops, priests,  or  (in  some  cases)  deacons.  (3)  The 
care  of  all  those  sacred  rites  has  heea.  given  to  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Heretical  or  schismatical  minis- 
tws  can  administer  the  sacraments  validly  if -thoy  have 
valid  orders^,  but  their  ministrations  are  nnful  (see 
Billot,  op.  cit.,  thesis  16).  Good  faith  would  excuse 
the  recipients  from  sin,  and  in  cases  of  necessity  the 
Church  grants  the  jurisdiction  necessary  for  penance 
and  extreme  unction  (see  ExcoionnncATiON:  V,  Er- 
FBCT8  OF  Excommttnication). 

(4)  Due  reverence  for  the  sacraments  requires  the 
minister  to  be  in  a  state  of  grace:  one  who  solemiihr 
and  officially  administers  a  sacrament,  being  himseiif 
in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  would  certainly  be  guilty  of  a 
sacrilege  (cf.  St.  Thomas,  III,  Ldv,  a.  6).  Some 
hold  that  this  sacrilege  is  committed  even  when  the 
minister  does  not  act  officially  or  confer  the  sacra- 
ment solemnly.  But  from  the  controversy  between 
St.  Augustine  and  the  Donatists  (q.  v.)  in  die  fourth 
century  and  especially  from  the  controversy  between 
St.  St^hen  and  St.  Cyprian  (q.  v.)  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, we  know  that  personal  holiness  or  the  state  of 
grace  in  the  minister  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  the  valid 
administration  of  the  sacrament.  This  has  been 
solemnly  defined  in  several  general  councils  including 
the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  VII,  can.  12,  ibid.,  de  bapt., 
can.  4).  The  reason  is  that  the  sacraments  have  their 
efficacy  by  Divine  institution  and  through  the  merits 
of  Chnst.  Unworthy  ministers,  validly  conferring  the 
■aeramfflits,  cannot  impede  the  efficacy  of  signs  or- 
dained by  Christ  to  produce  grace  ex  irpere  operato 
(cf.  St.  lliomas.  III,  Q.  bdv,  aa.  5.  9).  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  truth,  which  follows  logically  from  the 
true  conception  of  a  sacrament,  gives  comfort  to  the 
faithful,  and  it  should  increase,  rather  than  diminish, 
raverence  for  those  sacred  rites  and  confidence  in  their 


efficaey.  No  one  can  give,  in  his  own  name,  that  which 
he  does  not  possess;  but  a  bank  cashier,  not  poesessim 
2000  dollars  in  his  own  name,  could  write  a  draft 
worth  2,000,000  dollars  by  reason  of  the  wealth  of  the 
bank  which  he  is  authorized  to  represent.  Qirist 
left  to  His  Church  a  vast  treasure  purchased  by  His 
merits  and  sufferings:  the  sacraments  are  as  creden- 
tials entitling;  their  holders  to  a  share  in  this  treasure. 
On  this  subject  the  Anglican  Church  has  retained 
the  true  doctrine,  which  is  neatly  proved  in  article 
XXVI  of  the  Westminster  Confession:  "Although  in 
the  visible  church  the  evil  be  ever  minted  witii  the 
f/ood,  and  sometimes  the  evil  hath  the  chief  authority 
m  the  ministration  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments,  yet 
forasmuch  as  they  do  not  the  same  in  their  own  name, 
bat  in  Christ's,  and  do  minister  by  His  commission  and 
authority,  we  may  use  their  ministry  both  in  hearing 
the  Word  of  Cxod  and  in  receiving  the  Sacraments. 
Neither  is  the  effect  of  Christ's  ordinance  taken  away 
by  their  wickedness  nor  the  grace  of  God's  gifts  from 
such  as  by  faith,  and  right^^,  do  receive  the  sacra- 
ments ministered  unto  them;  which  be  effectual,  be- 
cause of  Christ's  institution  and  promise,  althouigh 
they  be  administered  by  evil  men"  (cf.  Billuart,  ae 
sacram.,  d.  5,  a.  3,  sol.  obj.) 

(5)  Intention  of  the  Miniiter. — (a)  To  be  a  minister 
of  the  sacraments  imder  and  with  Christ,  a  man  must 
act  as  a  man,  i.  e.  as  a  rational  hwtf,  hence  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  he  have  the  mtention  of  doing 
what  the  Church  does.  This  was  declared  by  Ehi- 
gene  IV  in  1439  (Densinger-Bantawart,  696)  and  was 
solemnly  defined  in  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  VII, 
can.  II).  The  anathema  of  Trent  was  aimed  at  the 
innovators  of  the  sixteenth  century.  From  their 
fundamental  error  that  the  sacraments  were  mfpa  of 
faith,  or  signs  that  excited  faith,  it  followed  logically 
that  their  meet  in  no  wise  depended  on  the  intention 
of  the  minister.  Men  are  to  be  "ministers  ct  Christ, 
and  the  dispensers  of  the  mysteries  of  God  "  (I  Cor.,  iv, 
1),  and  this  they  would  not  be  without  the  mtention, 
for  it  is  by  the  intention,  says  St.  Thomas  (III,  Q. 
bdv,  a.  8,  ad  lam)  that  a  man  subjects  and  unites 
himself  to  the  principal  agent  (Chnst).  Moreover, 
by  rationally  pronouncing  tbe  words  of  the  form,  the 
minister  must  determine  what  is  not  sufficiently  de- 
termined or  expressed  by  the  matter  applied,  e.  g. 
the  significance  of  pouring  water  on  the  head  of  the 
child  (St.  Thomas,  kie.  cit.,  a.  8).  One  who  is  de- 
mented, drunk,  asleep,  or  in  a  stupor  that  prevents  a 
rational  act,  one  who  goes  through  the  external  cere- 
mony in  mockery,  mimicry,  or  m  a  play,  does  not 
act  as  a  rational  minister,  hence  cannot  administer 
a  sacrament,  (b)  The  necessary  object  and  quali- 
ties of  the  intention  required  in  the  minister  ol  the 
sacrament  are  explained  in  the  article  Imtbntion. 
Pourrat  (op.  cit..  oh.  7)  £ye8  a  history  of  all  contro- 
versies on  tnis  subject.  Whatever  ipay  be  said  specu- 
latively about  the  opinion  of  Ambroaius  Catherinus 
(see  PouTi,  Lancblot)  who  advocated  the  sufficiency 
of  an  external  intention  in  the  minister,  it  may  not  be 
followed  in  practice,  because,  outside  oi  cases  of  neces- 
sity, no  one  may  loUow  a  probable  opinion  against 
one  that  is  safer,  when  there  is  question  of  sometlung 
required  for  the  validity  of  a  sacrament  (Innoc.  XI, 
1679;  Densinger-Bannwart,  1151). 

(6)  Attention  in  the  miniiler. — ^Attention  is  an  act 
of  the  intellect,  vis.  the  application  of  the  mmd  to 
what  is  bdng  done.  Voluntaiy  distraction  in  one 
admmistering  a  sacrament  would  be  sinful.  The  sin 
would  however  not  be  grave,  unless  (a)  there  be  dan- 
ger of  making  a  serious  mistake,  or  (b)  according  to 
we  common  opinion,  the  distraction  be  admitted  in 
consecrating  the  Eucharistic  species.  Attention  on 
the  part  of  the  minister  is  not  necessary  fcnr  the  valid 
admmistration  of  a  sacrament,  because  in  virtue  of 
tile  intention,  which  is  presupposed,  he  can  act  in  a 
rational  manner,  notwithstanding  the  distraction. 
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VII.  Rbcipient  op  the  Sacbamentb. — When  all 
conditions  required  by  Divine  and  ecclemastical  law 
are  complied  with,  the  sacrament  is  received  validly 
and  licitly.  If  all  conditions  required  for  the  essential 
rite  are  observed,  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  the  re- 
cipient, the  matter  and  form,  but  some  non-essential 
condition  is  not  complied  with  by  the  recipient,  the 
sacrament  is  recdved  validly  but  not  licitly;  and  if  the 
condition  wilfully  neglected  be  Krave,  grace  is  not  then 
conferred  by  the  ceremony.  Thus  baptized  persons 
contracting  matrimony  whilst  they  are  m  the  state  of 
mortal  sin  would  be  validly  (i.  e.  really)  married,  but 
would  not  then  receive  sanctifying  grace. 

(1)  ConditioM  for  Valid  Reception. — (a)  The  pre- 
vious reception  of  baptism  (by  water)  is  an  essential 
condition  for  the  valid  reception  of  any  other  8acr»> 
ment.  Onfy  citisens  and  members  of  the  Church 
can  come  under  her  influence  as  such;  baptism  is  the 
door  by  which  we  enter  the  Church  and  there^  be- 
come members  of  a  mystical  body  united  to  Quist 
our  head  (Catech.  Trid.,  de  bapt.,  nn.  5,  62).  (b) 
In  adults,  for  the  valid  reception  of  any  sacrament  ex- 
cept the  Eucharist,  it  is -necessary  that  they  have  the 
intention  of  receiving  it.  The  sacraments  impose 
obligations  and  confer  grace:  Christ  does  not  wish  to 
impose  those  obligations  or  confer  grace  without  the 
consent  of  man.  The  Eucharist  is  excepted  because, 
in  whatever  state  the  recipient  may  be,  it  is  ahn^rs  the 
body  and  blood  of  Qirist  (see  Intention;  cf.  Pourrat, 
op.  cit.,  392).  (c)  For  attention,  see  supra,  VI,  6. 
By  the  mtention  mkn  submits  himself  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sacraments  which  produce  their  effects 
ex  open  operato,  hence  attention  is  not  necessary  for 
the  valid  reception  of  the  sacraments.  One  who 
might  be  distracted,  even  voluntarily,  during  the  con- 
ferring, e.  g.  of  baptism,  would  receive  the  sacrament 
valid^.  R  must  be  carefully  noted,  however,  that 
in  the  ease  of  matrimoigr  ihe  contracting  parties  are 
the  ministers  as  well  as  the  recipients  m  the  sacrar 
ments;  and  in  the  sacrament  of  Penance,  the  acts  of 
the  penitent,  contrition,  confession,  ana  willingness 
to  accept  a  penance  in  satisfaction,  constitute  iJie 
proxiinate  matter  of  the  sacraments,  according  to  the 
oommionly  'received  opinion.  Hence  in  those  cases 
siich  attention  is  required  as  is  neoessaiy  for  the  valid 
iqyplioatibn  of  the  matter  and  form. 

(2)  Conditiont  for  the  Licit  Reception. — (a)  For  the 
Dcit  rec^tion,  besides  the  intention  and  the  atten- 
titm,  in  aduKs  there  is  required  (1)  for  the  sacraments 
bf  the  dead,  supernatural  attrition,  which  presupposes 
acts  of  faith,  nope,  and  repentence  (see  Attrition 
and  Justification);  (2)  for  the  sacraments  of  the 
living  the  state  of  ^race.  Knowingly  to  receive  a 
sacrament  of  the  living  whilst  one  is  m  the  state  of 
mortal  sm  would  be  s  sacrilege,  (b)  For  the  licit  re- 
cq>tion  it  is  also  necessary  to  observe  all  that  is  pre- 
scribed-by  Divioe  or  ecclesiastical  law,  e.  g.  as  to 
time,  place,  the  minister,  etc.  As  the  Church  alone 
has  the  eare  of  the  sacraments  and  g«ierally  her  duly 
appointed  agents  alone  have  the  right  to  administer 
them,  except  bafvtism  in  some  cases,  and  matrimony 
(«ttpra  VI,  2),  it  is  a  gen«^  law  that  application  for 
the  sacraments  should  be  made  to  worthy  and  duly 
appointed  ministers.    (For  exceptions  see  Excou- 

MUNICATION.) 

(3)  ftemviieence  of  the  Saeramentt. — Much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  by  theolo^ans,  especially  recently, 
to  the  revival  of  effects  which  were  impeded  at  the 
time  when  a  sacrament  was  received.  The  question 
arises  whenever  a  sacrament  is  received  validly  but 
unworthily,  i.  e.  with  an  obstacle  which  prevents  the 
infusion  of  Divine  ^race.  The  obstacle  (mortal  sin) 
is  positive,  when  it  is  known  and  voluntary,  or  nega- 
tive, when  it  is  involuntary  by  reason  of  ignorance  or 
good  faith.  One  who  thus  receives  a  sacrament  is 
Bud  to  receive  it  feignedly,  or  falsely  (/icte).  because 

the  vety  act  of  receiving  it  he  pretends  to  be  prop- 


erly disposed;  and  the  sacrament  is  said  to  be  validum 
teainfarme, — ^vaUd,  but  lacking  its  proper  form,  i.  e. 
grace  or  charity  (see  Love).  Can  such  a  person  re- 
cover or  receive  the  effects  of  the  sacraments  7  The 
term  reviviscence  (reoimseenUa)  is  not  used  by  St. 
Thomas  in  reference  to  the  sacraments  and  it  is  not 
strictly  correct  because  the  effects  in  question  being 
impeded  by  the  obstacle,  were  not  once  "living" 
(cf.  Billot,  op.  dt.,  98,  note).  The  expression  which 
he  uses  (III.  Q.  bdx,  a.  10),  vis.,  obtaining  the 
effects  after  the  obstacle  has  been  removed,  is  more 
accuiat^  thou^  not  so  convenient  as  the  newer  term. 

(a)  Theologians  generally  hold  Uiat  the  question 
does  not  app^  to  penance  and  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
If  the  penit«^t  be  not  sufficiently  disposed  to  receive 
grace  at  the  time  he  confesses  his  sins  the  sacrament  is 
not  validly  received  because  the  acts  of  the  penitent 
are  a  necessary  part  of  the  matter  of  this  sacrament, 
or  a  necessary  condition  for  its  reception.  One  who 
unworthily  receives  the  Eucharist  can  derive  no  bme- 
fit  from  that  sacrament  unless,  perhaps,  be  repent  of 
his  sins  and  sacrilege  before  tne  sacred  species  have 
been  destroyed.  Cases  that  may  occur  relate  to  the 
five  other  sacraments,  (b)  It  is  certain  and  admitted 
by  all,  that  if  baptism  be  received  by  an  adult  who  is 
in  the  state  of  mortal  sin,  he  can  afterwards  receive 
the  graces  of  the  sacrament,  viz.  when  the  obstacle 
is  removed  by  contrition  or  by  the  sacrament  of 
Penance.  On  the  one  hand  the  sacraments  always 
produce  grace  unless  there  be  an  obstacle;  on  the  other 
hand  those  graces  are  necessary,  and  yet  the  sacra- 
ment can  not  be  repeated.  St.  Thomas  (III.  Q,  bdx, 
a.  10)  and  theolopans  find  a  tpecial  reason  for  the  con- 
ferring of  the  effects  of  bi^itism  (when  the  "fiction" 
has  been  removed)  in  the  permanent  character  which 
is  impressed  by  the  sacrament  validly  administered. 
Reasoning  from  analogy  they  hold  the  same  with 
regard  to  confirmation  and  Holy  orders,  noting  how- 
ever that  the  graces  to  be  received  are  not  so  necessaiy 
as  those  conferred  by  baptism. 

(c)  The  doctrine  is  not  so  certain  when  applied  to 
matrimony  and  extreme  unction.  But  smce  the 
graces  impeded  are  very  important  though  not  strict^ 
necessary)  and  since  matrimony  cannot  be  receivra 
again  whilst  both  contracting  parties  are  living,  and 
extreme  unction  cannot  be  repeated  whilst  the  same 
danger  of  death  lasts,  theologians  adopt  as  more  prob- 
able the  opinion  which  holds  that  God  will  grant  the 
graces  of  those  sacraments  when  the  obstacle  is  re- 
moved. The  "reviviscence"  of  the  effects  of  sacrar 
ments  received  validly  but  with  an  obstacle  to  grace 
at  the  time  of  their  reception,  is  urged  as  a  strong 
argument  agtunst  the  system  of  the  physical  causality 
of  grace  (supra,  V,  2),  especially  by  Billot  (op.  cit., 
thmis,  Vll,  116, 126).  For  his  own  system  he  claims 
the  merit  of  establishing  an  invariable  mode  of  caus- 
ality, namely,  that  in  every  case  by  the  sacrament 
vahdly  received  there  is  conferred  a  "title  exigent  of 
grace  .  If  there  be  no  obstacle  the  grace  is  conferred 
then  and  there:  if  there  be  an  obstacle  the  "title" 
remains  calling  for  the  grace  which  will  be  conferred 
assoon  as  the  obstacle  is  removed  (op.  cit.,  th.  VI,  VII). 
To  this  his  opponents  reply  that  exceptional  cases 
might  well  call  for  an  exceptionid  mode  of  causally. 
In  the  case  of  three  sacraments  the  character  aum- 
cicntly  explains  the  revival  of  effects  (cf .  St.  Thomas, 
III,  Q.  66,  a.  1;  Q.  3,  Q.  66,  a.  bdx,  aa.  9,  10).  The 
doctrine  as  applied  to  extreme  unction  and  matri- 
mony, is  not  certain  enough  to  furnish  a  strongargu- 
ment  for  or  against  any  system  (see  "Irish.  Theol. 
Record";  "Amer.  Eccl.  Review",  cited  above  V,  2). 
Future  efforts  of  theologians  may  dispel  the  obscurity 
and  uncertainty  now  previdling  in  this  interesting 
chapter.  • 

Literature  on  the  aacraroents  is  very  extensive;  we  can  give 
only  a  few  of  the  meet  important  or  moat  interestinc  vorka  on 
the  aaeramenta  in  ■enaral.  (For  eac' 
articlea.) 
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OiSeisl  deeUntion*  of  Catholic  doctrine  an  found  principaUy 
in  the  Deciees  of  the  Cooneil  of  Florence  and  the  Coundl  of 
Trent.  Other  autlwntio  declaration*  are  (iven  by  DcNnxacB- 
Bannwait,  Enchiridim  nmbolarum  (Itth  ed.,  Fraiburf,  1911). 
The  CaUekitwnt*  «x  deer.  Cone,  Trid,  ad  Pundiot,  quaai-offioial. 
Eng.  tr.  by  Donovan,  CaUehim  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (New 
York) :  new  French  tr.  with  excellent  oommentaries  by  Babulus, 
Le  eaUekitnt*  mnain  (Montrejeau,  1000  aq.)  ia  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion. On  thia  aee  DocnoNB,  CHaurnAx;  Roham  CATScmaii. 
For  deSnitiona,  Poluan,  Bmiarium  Uuoloeieum  (Milan,  1883)  ia 
onaorpaaaed. 

Patrmtic  Aog. — JnanN,  /  Apelaeia,  azix,  and  Br.  lONATica, 
Bp.  od  amyr„  treat  eapecially  of  butiam  and  the  Euehariat; 
Br,  Clbhbnt  or  ALnumBiA,  Aed.,  I,  vi:  Obiobm,  Cont.  CdM.; 
Inui,  In  Matt.;  lom.  In  Joan.;  St.  CniL  or  jEBnaALXn, 
CaUdi.  mglnf.,  Iv,  3,  7,  9;  Sr.  Babil,  In  Uatt.;  Sr.  Quoobt 
NAiiAHnia,  Qna(.,  zl,  8;  Sr.  CmuN,  BjM.,  In;  Tbbtdluan, 
De  bapL,  I:  Idbm,  Adi.  JfoFc,  IV,  xtxir;  St.  CaBTaoarou, 
ITeai.  in  UaU.,  Izndi,  2,  4;  Sr.  AnaoaB,  D*  Spir.  Sancto,  I, 
feooniii;  Idbm,  D»  mytUrii;  zix;  and  eapeeiaUy  St.  AuotnrnNB, 
D*  doet.  ekritl.,  I,  i,  4;  Idbm,  De  ett.  Dti,  X,  v;  Idbm,  In  Joann., 
tr,  IxBZ,  3;  Idbm,  Centr.  ^aiutum,  XX,  xiii,  laboured  to  explain 
the  notion  of  a  aaenunent,  called  "aaeramentum"  firat  by  Ter- 
tullian,  ealled  "ai(nam  ni  aaena"  by  St.  Auguatine.  On  the 
•Seaey  of  the  aaeramental  rite  aeoordini  to  tha  Fatheia  aee 
above,  II,  (4),  (b).  Many  other  textacovdd  be  adduced,  aee  worka 
of  theology    Saenunenta  oauaant  jnatiam  ex  opera  operate". 

ScHOLAanc  Pbbiod. — Br.  John  Damascbmb,  Z><  Ait  orOadoza, 
IV,  xiii,  and  Sr.  Axaaui,  l>e  Mierm,  dixri.,  were  the  forerunnen 
of  the  Sobolaatioa.  St.  Pbtbb  Damian,  Op.  VI,  aerm.  69,  and 
Br.  Bbbnabo,  Strm.  ii\  Cmna  Domini,  accepted  the  word  aaera- 
ment  in  a  broad  aenae  (aee  teztbooka  of  thaoloBjr,  "  De  numero 
aacramentorum");  Abblabd,  Introd.  adJhtcL;  Sie  et  Nan;  but 
aapedally  Huoa  or  St.  Victob,  De  laenmenlit,  continiuxl  to 
develop  tb«  conception  of  a  sacrament.  Paraa  Lohbabd  in  hia 
FoutA  Book  of  Senlmea  gave  to  Catholio  doetrina  the  definite 
■od  aeeurate  ezpraadona  whiehit  haa  ainee  retained  (anliBtan- 
tially).  St.  Tbokab  givea  a  treatiae  Da  aacraawirtM,  which  for 
aondaeneaa,  eleanieaa,  and  comprehenaiveneaa  haa  been  nnex- 
cellefl,  in  hia  Summa  Maoi.,  Ill,  Q.  Iz  aq.;  and  Ua  Con.  Oenle; 
rV,  Ivi  aq.  It  ia  of  interact  to  not*  that  the  Deeree  to  the  Ar- 
maniana  u  a  aummary  of  a  ehaoter  of  one  of  the  Opuaeula  of  thia 
great  doctor:  D*  arUadit  fJei  §t  aoeramanM*  aMiMu*  (Paria, 
use).  CSontenqMnaneoua  with  St.  Tbomaa  were  Sr.  Bonatek- 
TUBB,  CeaMi.  <n  lYUb.  Stnt.,  and  later  Dmm  Soorua,  Ceimn.  tn 
lY  lib.  Salt.  Theae  theok>giana  were  followed  by  the  great  com- 
mentatora:  SAUMAimcBNaBa,  Cum*  IhioL  (18  vola.,  Paria, 
1880);  Caj>taii;  FBBBABiBmia;  Svabbi,  Do  taenmmtit; 
Bbllabmuib,  Contm.  d»  Mcram.  <n  g»n.;  Billuabt,  Summa  d« 
aocr.,  and  a  noat  of  otheia.  A  liat  may  eaaily  be  procured  from 
moat  of  our  mannala  of  theology  before  the  tract  "De  Sacra- 
mentia  in  genera",  e.  g.,  TAHQUBaar,  Pohlb,  etc. 

Other  theok»eal  treatiaea  on  the  Saeramenta  in  general  an: 
DaouvBmua,  Z>*  ra  iaeramciUaria  eonlra  perdiwliM  AtprtKoot 
(Veniee,  1787);  Mubiba,  Do  taer.  nota  Ugit  (Vienna,  1758); 
Katcbibaub,  rAaoL  doeai.  tpteSali;  IV  (Ratiabon,  1884); 
I^AitaBUx,  De  aaeraaMnlM  ia  amara  (Rome,  1888);  db  At;- 
ODBTnia,  Ca  r*  tocroaimtaria  (Home,  1889);  Billot,  D»  teet. 
tacr.,  I  (Rome,  1907);  SAaaB,  De  eaer.  eeet.,  I  (Freiburg,  1897); 
LABOuaaB,  De  aoiT.  to  tenore  (Brugea,  1900) ;  pAaosr,  De  taer., 
I  (Quebec,  1900);  Noloim,  De  taer.  (Innabruck,  1901);  Caisb- 
OLOa,  Comm.  in  IV  Ub.  Sent.;  Jam  or  Sr.  Tboma^  rkaoi.  de 
taer.;  MABrfNxz  db  Fbado,  De  taerum.  in  otnere;  Qohbt,  D* 
aoer.  tn  oammam,'  Stlvidb,  In  S  par.  t.  Thoma;  JocQBATca, 
Doetr.  doem.  de  taeram.;  Qarn,  Dt  taer.;  Daoum.D*  re  taeram.; 
WiaoxBOBOBMaBa,  De  laeramenHe;  Todbnblt,  De  laeramentit; 
OBsamn',  Princt'pia  theol.  taeram. 

ScBAMS,  Dm  ZicArt  non  der  SakramenUn  der  koA.  Kirehe  (Frei- 
burg, 1893);  OawALD,  Die  dotmatitelte  Lehre  ton  den  U.  Sakra- 
menten  (MOnater,  1894):  HEnrmcs-OoTHBBBLrr,  Dogmatitch* 
TheoL,  IX  (Maina,  1901);  Qihb,  Die  M.  Sakramenten,  I  (Frei- 
burg, 1902);  PBOB«r,  &ien>m«n<«n  und  Sakramenlalien  in  der 
enten  drei  Jakrkunderten  (Tabingen,  1872);  Habn,  Die  Lehre 
ton  den  Sakramenten  (1864);  SKATaLXK,  Die  Lehre  ton  der 
Wirktomkeit  der  Sakramenten  ex  opere  operato  (Munich,  1860); 
Bach,  Die  liebemahl  der  taknmente  (Ratiabon,  1864);  Haa8, 
Dt«  nolkaendide  Intentionen  del  iiinietert  (Bamberg,  1903); 
BaaaoM,  Let  laerementi  ou  la  grace  de  VHommo-Dieu  (Pane,  1876) ; 
Hdoom,  La  oauialitt  inetrumentale  (Paria,  1907),  ir:  MoNaABBB, 
Saaammtt  in  Expoeilion  du  dogme  eathMiqu*  (Paria,  1883). 

For  hiatorical  treatiaea  on  the  aacramenta  aee  the  following; 
Habn,  Doetrina  Roma  de  numero  taer.  leplen.  rationet  kiitoriae 
(Breelau,  18£9,  Proteatant);  JmNtN,  De  taer.  comment.  M*. 
torieut  et  degmqUeut;  QbOnb,  Saeramenlum  oder  Btgriff  and 
Bedeutung  torn  Sakrament  in  der  alte  Kirche  bii  rur  scholattik 
(Brilon,  1883);  Scrmaul,  Dt«  Sakrament*  del  Alt.  Tetl.  (Eieh- 
atadt,  1883);  Schami,  Der  Beariff  dee  Sakr.  bei  den  Vaentem 
(Tabmgen,  1891);  Mbbun,  7ratM  Aufor.  et  dogmat,  lur  let 
parole*  ou  te*  forme*  dee  tacr.  de  I'Eeliie;  Chabdon,  Hist,  dee 
taer.;  Tubmbl,  Hiit.  de  la  Thiol,  pot.;  Schwanx,  llittoirt  du 
degmei;  Diet,  dareh.  chrtt.  et  de  Lit.;  Hbtblb,  Hist,  of  the 
Couneilt ;  Harnack,  Hietorv  of  Dogma;  Mobhlbb,  Symbolitm 
(London,  1908).  D.  J.  KeNNEDT. 

Sacred  College.  See  Cardinal. 

BMrad  Concngations.  See  Roman  Conobxoa- 
■noNs. 

Saerad  Heart,  Brotbehs  op  the,  a  congregation 
founded  in  1821  by  P^re  Andr^  Coindre,  of  the  Diocese 
of  Lyons,  France.    Its  constitutions  were  modelled 
XIII.— 20 


upon  the  constitutions  ot  St.  Ignatius  based  upon  the 
mile  of  Saint  Augustine.  Its  memberB  bind  them- 
selves for  life  by  the  simple  vows  of  religion.  There  are 
no  priests  in  uie  ocm^regation,  the  wjective  purpose 
of  which  is  the  Christian  education  of  boys  in  asylums, 
parochial  and  select  schools,  and  commercial  colleges. 
The  growth  of  ttie  congregation  was  slow.  At  the 
period  of  its  origin  the  pohtical  condition  of  France 
was  very  unfavourable.  It  was  a  day  of  politictd 
agitation  and  revolution.  Lyons,  the  cradle  of  the 
congregation,  suffered  sorely  in  these  revolutions. 
But  a  more  hampering  difficulty  to  its  growth  lay  in 
the  ill-defined  government  imposed  upon  the  congr^a- 
tion.  Andr6  Coindre  was  the  superior-general 

and  continued  such  till  his  death  in  1821.  Pin 
Vincent  Coindre,  his  brother,  succeeded  him  in  thia 
office. 

In  1840  P^re  Coindre  assembled  the  genera]  ch ^ter 
of  the  conurbation.  During  the  discussions  of  the 
chapter,  opinion  among  the  brothers  was  unanimous 
that  it  was  neoessazy  for  the  success  of  the  congrega- 
tion that  its  temporal  affairs  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  brothers  themselves,  and  that  one  of  their  numf 
ber  should  be  superior-general.  The  question  was 
referred  to  Mgr  de  Bonald,  Archbish(^  of  Lyons, 
who,  after  an  exhaustive  examination,  judged  it  ad- 
visable that  P6re  Coindre  should  resign  the  office. 
On  13  Sept.,  1841,  Brother  Pol^carp  was  unanimously 
chosen  by  the  broth«B  as  their  superior-general.  He 
reconstructed  the  government  of  the  community  and 
gave  it  stability  and  pennaaennr.  -  At  the  time  of  bis 
death  in  1859,  there  were  in  fraaoe  alone  sevens- 
three  eetablidunents',  an  increase  of  sixty  during  his 
administration.  He  had,  moreover,  in  1846  opened 
up  in  the  United  States,  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  a  new  field 
of  labour  for  the  institute.  In  1872  the  province  of 
the  United  States  extended  its  schools  into  Caiukda, 
and  in  1880  transferred  its  novitiate  from  Indianapolis 
to  Arthabaskaville,  P.  Q.,  Canada.  The  growth  of 
the  congregation  was  here  so  rapid  that  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  erect  the  establishments  in  Canada  into 
a  separate  province.  This  was  effected  by  a  decree  of 
the  general  chapter  of  the  society  held  at  Paradis, 
near  Le  Puy,  France,  in  1900.  About  the  same  time 
a  house  of  .studies  for  postulants  and  a  novitiate  for 
the  United  States  province  were  established  at 
Metuohen,  N.  J. 

The  congregation  has  at  the  present  time  (1907)  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  forty-e^t  establish- 
ments directed  by  460  brothers,  educating  more  than 
9000  pupils.  Just  previous  to  the  French  Law  of  1901, 
suppressing  religious  communities  in  France,  there 
were  in  that  country  alone  1100  brothers.  ISO  schools, 
academies,  colleges,  asylums,  deaf  and  aumb  institu- 
tions, with  25,0M)  pupils,  in  twenty  dioceses.  Owing 
to  the  present  rebgious  persecution  in  France,  the 
congregation  has  been  obliged  to  seek  new  fields  of 
labour,  and  twenty  establishments  have  recently  been 
founded  in  Spain  and  Belgium. 

Bbotheb  Chabus. 

Sacred  Btart  Abbey.   See  Oklahoma. 

Sacred  Htart  of  Jesua.  See  Heabt  of  Jesus, 
Devotion  to  the. 

Sacred  Heart  of  Joaus,  Missionary  Sistbbs  of 
the,  a  reliflious  congregation  having  its  general  mother- 
house  at  Rome,  founded  in  1880  by  Mother  Francis 
Xavier  Cabrini,  who  is  still  living.  The  aim  of  the  in- 
stitute is  to  spread  devotion  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus  by 
means  of  the  practice  of  spiritual  and  corporal  worlu 
of  mercy.  The  sisters  conduct  homes  for  the  a^ed 
and  the  sick,  oiphana^,  industrial  schools,  sewing 
classes;  they  visit  hospitals  and  prisons,  and  give  re- 
ligious instruction  in  their  convents,  wnich  are  open 
to  women  desirous  of  making  retreats.  The  congre- 
gation has  spread  rapidly  in  Europe  and  America.  In 
1899,  at  the  suggestion  of  Leo  XIII,  the  sisters  came  to 
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New  York,  iuid  have  since  opened  convents  in  the 
Dioceses  of  Brooklyn,  ChicaKO,  Denver,  Los  Aisles, 
Newark,  Scranton,  and  Seattle.  At  the  begimiing  of 
1911  the  institute  had  in  the  United  States:  253  sis- 
ters; 11  schools  with  4850  pupils;  6  orphans^  with 
713  orphans;  2  hospitab  with  about  3520  patients  an- 
nually: and  1  dispoisary  where  21,630  persons  were 
trcAtea  during  the  preceding  years. 

This  congregation  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Missionary  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jeeus. 
founded  by  Father  Hubert  Linckens,  provincial  oi 
the  Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Hiltrup,  near 
Monster,  on  3  August,  1899,  and  approved  episco- 
pall^  in  1900.  The  latter  sisters  are  enraged  teach- 
ing m  New  Guiana,  New  Pomerania,  and  the  Marshall 
Ismds,  in  the  districts  confided  to  the  care  of  the 
Missionaries  of  the  Sa(a«d  Heart. 

A.  A.  MacEbuban. 

Saond  Btart  of  Jema,  Misbionabixb  of  thd 
(laaoudun). — ^A  religious  congregation  of  priests  and 
uy  brothers  with  the  object  of  promoting  the  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  devotion  to  the  Heart  of  Jeeus, 
as  embodied  in  the  revelations  of  Our  Lord  to  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  and  of  offering  personal 
reparation  to  the  Divine  Heart.  The  society's 
motto  is,  "Ametur  ubique  terrarum  Cor  Jesu  Sacra- 
tissimum"  (May  the  most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  be 
loved  everywhere).  It  was  founded  at  Issoudun, 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  Bourges,  France,  by  the  Abb6 
Jules  Chevalier.  Until  very  recent  years  we  mother* 
house  was  in  the  above-named  town,  but  since  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  in  France  the  society 
baa  its  headquarters  in  Rome.  The  origin  of  the 
Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  closely  connected 
with  the  Papal  definition  of  the  d(»ma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  B.  V.  mT,  the  means  to 
lay  their  foundation  being  the  outcome  of  special 
prayers  addressed  to  the  Mother  of  God  during  the 
nine  days  preceding  the  great  reUgknis  event  of  8 
Dec.,  1854.  The  foundo'  had  |>ledged  himself  to 
honour  the  Blessed  VirEin  in  a  special  manner.  He  re- 
deemed his  momise  the  following  year  by  erecting 
a  shrine  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  under  the  title  of  "Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart". 

In  1864  an  association  of  prayer  was  founded  Which 
has  ance  been  honoured  with  toe  official  title  of  Uni- 
versal Archconf ratemity  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  enriched  with  numerous  indulgences. 
The  central  governing  body  is  at  Rome,  with  local 
directors  in  various  countries.  The  official  centre  for 
the  United  States  is  at  Watertown,  New  York:  those 
for  other  EngUsh-speaking  countries  are  at  Glaston- 
bunr,  Somerset,  England;  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
and  Cork,  where  tlie  society's  mst  house  in  Ireland 
was  founded,  and  an  ecdesiastical  ooll^  opened, 
in  1909. 

On  2  Oct.,  1867,  an  apostolic  school  was  founded 
by  Father  Vandel  at  Chezal-Benoit  in  France,  with 
twelve  pupils.  It  grew  and  prospered,  and  in  course 
of  time  other  similar  institutions  arose  in  different 
countries.  From  these  the  priests  of  the  society  are 
chiefly  recruited.  The  work  is  represented  in  the 
United  States  by  St.  Joseph's  Apostolic  School  at 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  personnel  of  the  society  is  composed  of  825 
professed  religious,  with  provmcial  houses  in  Italy. 
Germany,  Holland,  Australia,  and  a  Provincuu 
Superior  residing  in  Paris,  who  rules  over  the  dis- 
persed members  of  the  French  Province,  and  its 
establishments  in  Switzerland;  Belgium;  Canada — 
Quebec;  Beauport,  Province  of  Quebec;  South 
Qu'Appelle,  Medicine  Hat,  Saskatchewan,  and  North 
Cobalt,  Ont. 

The  Fathers  at  Quebec  direct  the  Archcoofrii- 
temity  of  Our  Lady  <»  ib»  Sacred  Heart,  pubUsh  the 


Annals,  ito  mont^  bulletin,  and  conduct  five  missbna 
and  retreats.  They  also  have  a  public  chapeL 
The  novitiate  for  Canada  and  the  States  is  at  Beau- 
port.  Tbe  other  Canadian  communities  are  engaged 
m  parochial  and  missionary  work.  In  Endand. 
besides  Glastonbury,  the  Missionaries  of  the  ^icred 
Heart  have  communities  at  St.  'Albans,  Herfordshire, 
and  at  Braintree,  Essex.  They  engage  in  parish 
work  and  act  as  chaplains. 

In  the  United  States  the  Society  has  communities 
at  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  Natick,  R.  I.;  Onawa,  Iowa; 
Casenovia  and  Sioux  City,  Wis.,  this  last  bong 
a  dependency  of  the  German  Irovince;  the  first 
four  form  an  American  Quasi-Provinoe  with  head- 
quarters at  Natick.  In  afi  these  places  the  Fathers 
have  charge  of  parishes,  except  those  at  Sioux  City, 
who  preadi  missions,  supply  the  places  of  absent 
priests,  and  assist  the  clern^.  The  Natick  community 
suppUes  chaplains  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  for  tuber- 
ciuar  patients  at  Hills  Grove,  and  to  the  Rhode  Island 
State  charitable  and  oorrectimial  institutions  at 
Howard,  Cranston,  and  Sackanosset. 

For  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the  efforts  of  the 
Miaaonaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart  have  been  expended 
chiefly  in  foreign  mission  fields.  On  1  Sept.,  1881, 
three  Fathers  set  out  from  Barcelona  for  the  South 
Sea  Islands  at  the  request  of  Leo  XIII,  and  es- 
tablished a  station  in  New  Britain— now  New 
Pomerania.  To-day  the  priests  and  brothers  doing 
missionary  work  in  divers  islands  and  archipelagoes 
of  the  South  Pacific  number  upward  of  300,  exclurive 
of  the  new  mission  lately  opened  in  Mindanao, 
Philippine  Islands — where  thirty  or  more  iqxMtolie 
labourers  from  the  Dutch  Province  are  already  em- 
ployed— and  the  vast  territory  comprised  in  the  dio- 
cese Port  Victoria  and  Palmerston,  South  Australia, 
in  charge  of  Father  F.  X.  Gsell  as  Administrator 
Apoetohc.  with  residence  at  Port  Darwin.  The 
Bishop  01  Ponso-Alegre  has  just  entrusted  the  direc- 
tion of  Ids  episcopal  college  to  the  congregation. 

CaaTAUBB,  Le  Saer^mur  d»  Jttu*  Am*  Mt  rapperte  omc 
Man*,  ou  AMr*  Dam»  iu  Satrt^aur  (Parii,  1884):  Vadsom, 
litr  Hmry  Voju  (Paris,  1809);  CABaitaB,  £«  P.  Jm  YmM 
(lawudun,  1908);  Album  Mciatalw  mMmoiwnaniiM  SSmi 
ConKa  J—u  Ototaa,  1911). 

ZiFHTBIN  PiLOQUnr. 

Swsred  Heart  of  Janu,  Socmr  OF  THB  (PaO- 
CANABun). — ^This  society  was  founded  by  two  young 
seminarists  of  Saint-Sulpice  who  had  emitted  to 
Belgium  during  the  French  Revolution,  Fran^ois- 
Eleonor  de  Toum^ly  and  Prince  Charles  de  Broglie, 
a  son  of  the  marshal.  Their  object  was  to  form  a 
society  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  order  founded  by 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  Their  first  residence  was  the 
old  country  house  of  the  Louvain  Jesuits,  into  which 
the  community  voder  Touin|ly  entered  8  May,  1794, 
numbering  four  members.  These  four  wa«  the  two 
founders  and  two  young  officers  of  the  army  of  Condtf, 
Xavier  de  Toum^ly,  brother  of  the  superior,  and 
Pierre-Charles  Le  Blanc.  The  victory  of  the  French 
forces  at  Fleurus  (28  June,  1794)  obliged  them  to 
leave  Belgium  just  as  they  were  joined  Dy  a  recruit 
who  was  destined  to  play  a  part  <m  great  importance, 
Joseph  Varin  de  Solmon,  who  had  also  been  in  the 
amnr  of  Cand6.  The  fugitives  lived  for  some  time 
at  LeuteiBhofen  near  Augsburg.  In  the  church  of 
tJie  Benedictines  at  Augsburg,  on  15  Oct.,  1794,  they 
consecrated  themselves  by  a  roecial  vow  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  the  Most  Holy  Heart  of 
Mary,  to  continue  the  work  they  had  begun,  to  offer 
themselves  to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  to  obey  him 
as  St.  Ignatius  and  his  companions  nad  done.  When 
it  had  to  leave  Augdturg,  the  Society  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  numbered  sixteen  subjects.  It  wandered 
about  for  some  time  in  Southern  G«inany  and 
several  of  its  members,  Father  Vazin  among  tiiem, 
were  ordained  priests.   At  kngtii,  on  Easter 'Tuesday, 
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1707,  it  settled  in  the  -village  of  HagenbrOnn,  three 
leagues  from  Vienna.  There  the  founder,  not  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age,  died  of  smallpox,  9  July, 
1797,  and  Father  Varin,  but  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  was  chosen  his  successor. 

The  new  superior  submitted  the  statutes  of  the 
society  for  the  endorsement  of  the  praled  French 
bishops  in  Germany  and  the  'approbation  of  Pius 
VI,  Uien  detained  at  Florence.  The  numba:  of 
postulants  having  greatly  increased,  a  novitiate  was 
opened  at  Prague  under  the  protection  of  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Anna,  and  HMoibrtinn  was  con- 
verted into  a  boarding-school.  This  was  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1798.  Nicholas  Paccanari,  a  native  of 
Valsugnana,  near  Trent,  had  at  one  time  been  a 
sergeant  in  the  garrison  of  S.  Angelo,  had  then  be- 
come a  merchant  and,  having  met  with  financial 
disaster,  was  reduced  to  earn  his  livmg  as  a  sort  of 
guide  or  cicerone.  Though  entirely  without  educa- 
tion, he  possessed  a  remarkable  natural  gift  of  elo- 
quence. 

At  about  this  period  Paccanari  was  attached 
to  the  Oratory  of  the  Caravita,  a  pious  association 
at  Rome  under  the  direction  of  Father  Gravita,  who 
had  been  a  Jesuit.  Here  Paccanari  conceived  a 
desire  to  re-oonstitute  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  won 
over  to  his  i>roiect  those  priests  who  were  his  asso- 
ciates at  the  Caravita:  Joseph  della  Vedova,  a  doc- 
tor of  the  Sapienza;  Halnat,  of  the  Diocese  of  Rennes. 
former^  a  missionary  in  Madagascar;  Epinette,  oi 
the  Diocese  of  Le  Mans.  He  drew  up  a  rule  of  life 
for  them  and  shut  himself  up  at  Loreto  in  a  retreat 
which  last^  eleven  months.  Retummg  to  Rome 
in  May.  1797.  he  obtained  for  his  project  the  approval 
of  Carainal  aella  Somaclia,  the  pope's  vicar,  and  on 
15  August,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Caravita,  the  founder 
and  his  three  companions  made  the  three  vows  of 
religian  and  the  vow  of  obedience  to  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  They  adopted  the  habit  of  the  oripnal 
Jesuits  and  settled  themsdves  at  Spoleto.  In 
August,  1798,  Paccanari,  having  been  received  by 
Pius  VI  who  was  then  at  Sienna,  obtained  from  the 
pope  several  privileges  and  a  Rescript  in  which  the 
society  was  designated  "The  Company  of  the  Faith 
of  Jesus".  The  pope  charged  him  with  the  care 
of  the  Propaganda  students  who  had  been  escpelled 
from  thdr  seminary. 

Paccanari  made  three  journeys  to  Rome  to  collect 
these  young  men  ;  the  third  time  he  and  his  compan- 
ions were  arrested  by  the  French  military  authorities 
and  lodged  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo.  Tbey  re- 
mained there  four  months,  were  then  expelled  from 
the  Roman  Rq>ublic  and  retired  to  Parma,  where 
many  of  the  former  Jesuits  had  established  them- 
selves imder  the  protection  of  the  duke.  Father 
Hidnat,  having  learned  of  the  existence  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Fathers,  su^ested  to  Paccanari  the  idea  of 
one  foundation  for  the  two  institutes  devoted  to  the 
same  object.  Negotiations  were  opened,  but  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  imprisonment  of  Paccanari,  and  were 
resumed  in  1799.  The  founder  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Faith,  after  a  visit  to  Pius  VI  who  heartily  encour- 
aged his  project,  repaired  to  Vienna.  The  society 
numbered  abisut  a  score  of  members,  only  three  of 
them  priests.  It  had  at  first  been  well  received  bv 
the  Jesuits  of  Parma  and  of  Venice,  but  its  leaders 
lukewarmness  towards  the  idea  of  union  with  the 
Jesuits  of  Russia  rendered  it  suspect  to  those  re- 
ligious. 

Fusion  with  the  French  community  at  HagenbrOnn 
therefore  offered  the  only  opportunity  for  its  devel- 
opment. Conferences  were  maugurated  at  Hagen- 
brOnn, 9  April,  1799,  and  lasted  nine  days.  Father 
Sineo  della  Torre,  one  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Fathers, 
acting  as  interpreter  between  Father  Varin  and 
Paccanari,  who  biew  neither  French  nor  Latin.  The 
.encouragement  given  by  Pius  VI  was  accepted  by 


the  Fathers  of  the  Saored  Heart  as  a  oommand,  and 
their  already  numerous  congregation  allowed  itself 
to  be  absorbed  by  Paccanari's  little  society.  On 
18  April,  Paccanan,  still  only  a  tonsured  clenc,  was 
received  as  superioi^eneral,  and  the  name  Fathers 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  changed  to  that  of  Fathers 
of  the  Faith.  The  general,  deeming  the  manner  of 
life  of  the  HagenbrOnn  Fauiers  too  austere  and  too 
confined,  shortened  their  hours  of  prayer,  increased 
the  time  devoted  to  studies  and  recreation,  and 
launched  his  subjects  on  the  external  life  and  the 
work  of  preaching.  Having  been  introduced  by 
Father  Varin  to  the  Archdudiess  Maria  Anna,  Pac- 
canari gained  an  extraordinary  ascendency  over  that 
prince^,  through  whose  good  offices  he  received  minor 
orders, 'the  subdiaconatCj  and  the  diaoonate  from  the 
hands  of  the  nuncio  at  Vienna. 

At  the  request  of  his  new  subjects,  who  were  al- 
ready beginning  to  be  uneasy  about  his  tendencies, 
he  gave  out  (11  Aug.,  1799)  a  somewhat  vague  state- 
ment of  his  intentions  in  regard  to  the  original  Jesuits. 
At  last  he  left  Gormany,  but  only  after  distributing 
his  men  among  the  dmerent  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  A  coOege  was  opened  at  Dillingen,  a  foun- 
dation which  lasted  five  or  six  years  was  made  at 
Amsterdam,  and  Fathers  Rozaven  and  de  Broglie 
with  some  scholastics  set  out  for  Eingland,  where, 
in  March,  1800,  they  opened  a  boarding-echool 
at  Kensington.  Pacoman  himself,  returning  to 
Italy,  established  a  novitiate  at  Cremona,  then  at 
Este. 

He  scattered  many  of  his  religious  aniong  the  hos- 
pitals— at  that  time  overcrowded  with  wounded 
soldiers — ^in  Italy  and  Germany.  In  the  midst  of 
his  labours  he  was  ordained  priest  at  Padua,  and 
soon  after  this  he  received  from  the  new  pope,  Pius 
VII.  permission  to  have  a  house  at  Rome.  The  Arch- 
ducness  Maria  Anna  bought  from  the  Tlieatines 
the  Church  of  St.  Sylvester,  with  its  convent  and 
gardens,  at  Monte-Cavallo;  and  in  1801  the  pope 
m  person  came  to  install  the  Fathers  there.  In  tne 
month  of  August,  1802,  the  first  congregation  was 
held;  with  some  temporary  modifications,  the  old 
constitution  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  adopted. 
In  1803  and  1804  Paccanari  summoned  to  the  College 
of  St.  Sylvester  the  young  religious  of  the  society, 
and  the  courses  in  philosophy  and  theology,  as  well 
as  the  solemn  theses,  of  this  house  of  stumes  shed 
great  lustre  upon  the  nascent  order.  At  that  time 
there  were  110  religious  at  St.  Sylvester.  In  the 
beginning  of  1804,  a^ain  under  the  archduchess's 
patronage,  the  Salviati  Palace,  near  St.  Peter's,  was 
opened  as  a  boarding-school  for  young  nobles,  the 
institution  being  named,  after  its  benefactress,  the 
"Collegio  Mariano". 

Throu^out  Italy,  but  particularly  at  Spoleto,  the 
Paccananste  gave  missions  with  great  success.  In 
Nov.,  1805,  the  Council  of  the  Republic  of  Le  Valais 
offered  Paccanari  the  Collie  of  Sion,  which  was 
accepted.  To  Father  Varin  France  had  been  assigned 
as  the  field  of  his  apostolate;  he  returned  thither  in 
the  spring  of  1800  and  began  by  preaching  to  the  siisk 
in  the  hospitals  of  Bic^tre  and  la  Salpetnere.  It  was 
at  this  time  that,  with  Blessed  Sophie  Barat,  he  es- 
tablished the  Society  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  (21  Nov.,  1800).  The  Fathers  of  the  Faith 
rapidly  increased  in  number;  in  1801  they  were  able 
to  open  at  Lyons  a  boarding-school,  which  was  trans- 
ferred in  the  foUomng  year  to  the  old  Jesuit  college 
at  Belley.  Lamartine  was  educated  there.  Another 
sdiool  was  establidied  in  1802  at  Amiens,  and  then 
another  at  Roanne  in  1804.  These  foundations 
aroused  the  suspicions  both  of  Fouch<i,  the  minister 
of  police,  and  of  Napoleon:  but  Portalis  and,  still 
more.  Cardinal  Fesch  quieted  them  for  a  time.  Mis- 
sions were  preached  with  brilliant  success;  at  the 
Stet  mission,  at  Tours,  the  extraordinary  power  which 
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Father  Enfaatin  exercised  over  the  crowds  was 
unexpectedly  revealed;  at  the  second,  at  Amiens, 
more  than  six  hundred  marriages  were  rehabili- 
tated. 

Meanwhile  Paccanari's  administration,  his  taste 
for  display,  his  festivals,  and  the  premature  thrusting 
of  his  subjects  into  publicity  displeased  the  Fathers 
of  the  Faith.  Besides,  Father  Rozaven,  the  provin- 
cial of  England,  who  had  learned  in  1802  certain 
unsavoury  details  of  tiie  general's  private  life,  jpur- 
Bued  his  inquiries,  and,  having  attained  oertamty, 
visited  Rome  in  1803  to  communicate  the  melan- 
choly facts  to  Pius  VII.  During  his  absence  most 
of  his  brethren  in  London  wrote  to  Father  Grflber, 
the  Vicar'<}teneral  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Russia, 
to  obtain  admission  individually.  Father  Rozaven 
on  his  return  to  England  imitated  their  example, 
and  in  March,  1804,  he  set  out  for  Russia.  Cmly 
Father  Charles  de  Broglie  remained  in  London,  as  a 
secular  priest;  he  broke  with  his  former  friends, 
allied  himself  closely  with  the  (aUircaneordataire 
bishops,  and  persisted  in  his  protestations  at^inst 
the  act  of  Pius  VII  as  late  as  1842.  Father  Varin, 
apprised  of  the  course  of  events  by  Father  Rosaven, 
referred  the  matter  to  the  cardiniu-l^ate  in  Fnince, 
and  on  21  June,  1804,  broke  with  Paccanari.  His 
society,  having  become  independentr  remained  in 
Fhmoe  on  the  advice  of  the  legate  and  of  Pius  VII 
himself.  It  flourished  in  that  country  until  1807; 
missions  were  given  at  Grendble,  Poitiers,  Niort, 
Bordeaux,  and  elsewhere;  seminaries  were  opened 
at  Roulers'  (Gand),  Marvejols  (Mende),  Basas 
(Bordeaux),  and  a  college  at  Argentidre  (Lyons). 
This  progress  alarmed  Fouch6;  Napoleon  issued  an 
order  for  the  suppression  of  the  congregation,  which 
was  executed  m  Nov.,  1807;  the  connivance  of 
local  authorities  enabkid  it  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  seminaries,  but  its  missions  were  stopped. 
Many  of  the  Fathers  entered  the  parochial  mmis- 
tiy. 

In  August,  1806,  Father  Sineo  della  Torre  and  the 
Fathers  m  Switserland  in  their  turn  abandoned  Pac- 
canari. In  1810  they  were  received  as  a  body  into 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  though  only  in  foro  intemo, 
tiie  ofiBcial  aggregation  not  taking  place  until  1814. 
Also  about  the  year  1806  some  of  the  Fathers  of  8po- 
leto,  Padua,  Lombardy,  and  Amsterdam  seceded. 
The  Society  of  Jesus  having  been  restored  at  Naples 
hv  Pius  VII  (31  July,  1804),  many  Fathers  of  the 
Collegio  Mariano  went  tJiere  and  were  admitted  as 
novices. 

In  July,  1807,  Paccanari  received  positive  commands 
from  the  pope  to  retire  to  Spoleto.  A  first  canonical 
process  was  begun  during  the  winter.  Relegated  to 
the  convent  of  the  Franciscans  at  Assisi,  the  general 
made  a  confession  of  his  whole  life  and  appeared 
penitent.  At  the  end  of  five  months  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  prisons  of  the  Holy  Office.  A  new  trial 
resulted,  in  August,  1806,  in  a  sentence  of  ten  years' 
imprisonment.  The  sentence  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
innocence  and  virtue  of  the  other  Fathers  of  the  Faith; 
nevertheless  it  was  the  annihilation  of  their  soceity. 
In  1809,  when  the  IV«nch  army  opened  the  pontif- 
ical prisons,  Paccanari  at  first  refused  to  go  out,  but 
eventually  left  and  disappoued.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  withdrew  to  Switzerland  under  an  as- 
sumed name,  as  some  have  asserted,  or  whether, 
under  some  regrettable  circumstances,  he  was  stabbed 
by  a  domestic  servant  and  his  body  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  as  another  tradition  has  it.  No  one  knows 
what  his  end  was. 

The  Archduchess  Maria  Anna,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
commands  of  her  brother  the  Emperor  Leopold,  haid 
at  first  refused  to  abandon  Paccanari  and  uis  work, 
was  obliged  to  submit,  overcome  by  the  miserable 
life  which  her  brother  allowed  her  to  live  and  the 
shame  of  her  condemnation.   She  retired  to  Styria 


to  die  a  holy  death.  She  obtained  permission  for 
the  last  remnants  of  the  Paccanarists  to  live,  though 
without  the  religious  habit,  in  tiie  house  of  St.  Syl- 
vester. The  CoUegio  Mariano  was  sold,  and  in  1814 
most  of  the  Paccanarists  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus. 

As  for  the  French  Fathers,  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
enabled  them  to  meet  in  Paris  and  deliberate  as 
to  what  course  they  should  take.  Father  de  Clor- 
ividre,  one  of  the  old  Jesuits,  and  Monsignori  di  Gre- 
gorio  and  della  Genga  (the  latter  afterwards  Leo 
XII),_  the  pope's  r^resoitatives,  advised  them  to 
remain  in  Frtmce.  Father  Varin,  however,  had  al- 
ready set  out  for  Russia  to  ask  the  general  to  appoint 
a  commissary  to  re-establish  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
France,  when  the  commission  was  given  to  Father 
Clorivi^  himself.  Father  Varin  was  received  by 
him  into  the  Society  on  19  July,  1814.  Nearly  aU 
the  former  Fathers  of  the  Faith  followed  him;  the 
rest  remaining  among  the  secular  clergy. 

Ocmic,  Vm  du  P.  Joteph  Varin  (2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1860);  Idbm, 
Nolicet  hiU,  tur  mulgust  mmbres  tU  la  Soe,  dea  Pirea  du  Socrl- 
Caur  et  de  la  C.  <U  J.  (Parii,  1860) ;  Spbil,  Ltonor  t.  TlranM^  «. 
di»  OetdUdtaft  de*  hL  Htntiu  Jnu  (Bnalsu,  1874). 

Mabc  Dubrhbl. 
Saerad  Hearta  of  Jasus  and  Maiy,  CoNOREaA- 

TION  OF  THK,  AND  OF  THE  PERPETUAL  AlMRATION  OF 

THE  BiiKSSED  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  better  known 
as  the  Congregation  of  Kcpus,  was  foimded  by 
Father  Coudrin,  b.  at  Coursay-les-Bois.  in  Poiton  on 
1  March,  1768.  He  was  only  deacon  wnen  the  perse- 
cution,  directed  against  the  clergy,  dispersed  the  stu- 
dents of  the  seminary  of  Poitiers,  where  he  was  bdng 
trained.  Having  learned  that  Mgr  de  Bonald,  Bidiop 
of  Clermont,  was  in  Paris  and  would  confer  Hojy 
Orders  upon  him,  he  set  out  for  that  city,  and  on  4 
March,  1792,  was  ordained  priest  in  the  Irish  Son- 
inaiy.  The  ordination  took  place  in  the  library,  be- 
cause the  revolutionaries  had  invaded  the  chapel  in 
which  thoy  were  actually  holding  their  meetings. 
After  ordination  he  returned  to  Coursay,  but  ^e 
violence  of  the  persecution  soon  compelled  him  to  hide 
elsewhere.  During  October  of  the  same  year,  dis- 
guised, he  laboured  in  the  Dioceses  of  Poitiers  and 
Tours. 

Father  Coudrin  gathered  around  him  a  few  com- 
panions, to  whom  he  communicated  his  views  to 
promote  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and 
of  Mary,  and  who  were  also  willing  to  assist  him  in 
his  great  work.  On  Christmas  ni^t,  1800,  he  sol- 
emnly made  his  relioous  vows,  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  the  love  of  the  Sacred  Hearta.  Duriiw  the 
year  1805  Father  Coudrin  bought  some  dilapidated 
houses  in  the  Rue  Ficpus  in  Paris,  and  there  estab- 
lished himself  with  a  few  of  his  religious.  A  college 
for  the  training  of  youths  and  a  seminary  were 
soon  started.  "The  Good  Father",  as  his  religious 
used  to  call  him,  governed  his  congr^ation  with 
tact  and  prudence,  and  in  spite  of  many  difficul- 
ties, his  work  prospered.  Several  new  monasteries 
and  colleges  were  founded  and  opened  in  various 
towns. 

In  1825  the  evangeUiation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  entrusted  by  the  Holy  See  to 
the  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Hearts,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  the  first  band  of  missionaries  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  left  France  to  carry  the  Faith  to  tibe  inhabi- 
tants. In  1833  the  Archip>elagos  of  Oriental  Oceanica 
were  likewise  confided  to  the  same  Congregation  and 
immediately  missionaries  were  sent  to  the  Gambier 
Islands;  some  of  these  fathers  established  houses  of 
the  congregation  in  Peru  and  Chile,  South  America. 
Not  long  siterwards  other  evangelical  labourers  were 
sent  to  the  Marquesa  Islands  at  the  death  of  the 
founder  in  1837.  The  perpetual  adoration  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  made  day  and  night  in  nineteen 
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bouses,  while  several  other  houses  had  also  been 
founded  abroad. 

In  1817  it  was  formally  approved  by  Pius  VII,  in 
1825  by  Leo  XII,  and  in  1840  by  Gr«;ory  XVI,  under 
the  name  of  Congregation  of  the  Siacred  Hearts  of 
JeeuB  and  Mary  and  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration  of  the 
Most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  Its  special  aim 
Is  to  honour  and  imitate  the  four  ages  of  our  Lord: 
His  infancy  by  the  instruction  of  children,  and  by  the 
formation  of  youtiis  for  the  priesthood:  His  hidden 
life  by  the  exercise  of  the  Adoration;  His  public  life, 
by  preaching  and  bv  missionary  work;  His  crucified 
Ine  by  the  works  of  Christian  mortification.  At  the 
present  day  the  missions  confided  to  the  ConsreEation 
of  the  Sacred  Hearts  comprise  three  ApostoBc  Vicar- 
iates: tiie  Tahiti  Islands,  Marquesa  Islands,  and  tJie 
Hawaiian  Islands,  where  Father  Damien  fell  a  victim 
to  his  humble  and  generous  devotion  for  the  poor 
lepers  of  Molokai.  The  Congregation  of  the  Satcred 
Hearts,  which  depends  directly  upon  the  Propaganda, 
is  governed  by  a  Superior  Genered,  who  is  elected  for 
life.  The  members  make  perpetual  but  simple  vows 
af  ter  a  probation  of  Mghteen  months' novitiate.  In  1808 
the  Congregation  was  divided  into  three  provinces. 
The  Bebpan  province,  under  wMch  England  and  the 
United  States  of  .A[ierica  are  comprised,  has  a  novi- 
tiate and  a  house  of  studies  at  Courtiay.  The  pro- 
vincial has  his  residence  in  the  monastery  of  the 
Sacred  Hearts  in  Louvain,  Mount  St.  Antoine, 
Belgium.  The  superior  in  En^and  is  in  the  Damien 
house  of  Eccleshall  in  Stafforashire:  in  the  United 
States  in  the  monastery  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  at  Fair- 
haven  In  Massachusetts. 

HnHBiTCBBa,  Di*  (Mm  «.  Kongngatiaiun  (Snd  ed.,  Fadar- 
bora.  1908),  471. 

WnxiAM  De  Bboeck. 

SMrifloe  (Lat.  saerifidum;  Ital.  tacrifieio;  French 
taerifiee). — ^Tlua  term  is  idratical  with  the  English 
offering^  (Latin  offerre)  and  the  German  Offer;  the 
latter  Is  derived,  not  from  offerre,  but  from  operari 
(Old  High  German  opfdron;  Middle  High  Gennan 
opperu.oppor&n),  and  thus  means  "  to  do  lealously,  to 
serve  God,  to  <mer  sacrifice"  (cf.  Kluge  "Etymolo- 

gisches  Wttrterbuch  d«  deutschen  Sprache",  Strass- 
urg,  1899,  p.  288).  By  sacrifice  in  the  real  sense  is 
universally  understood  the  offering  of  a  sense-per- 
ceptible gift  to  the  Deity  as  an  outward  manifestation 
of  our  vena«tion  for  Him  and  with  the  object  of  at- 
taining communion  with  Him.  Strictly  spe^dniL 
however,  this  offering  does  not  become  a  sacrifice  until 
a  real  change  has  been  effected  in  the  visible  gift 
(e.  g.  by  slaying  it,  shedding  its  blood,  burning  it,  or 
pouring  it  out).  As  the  meaning  and  importance  of 
sacrifice  cannot  be  established  by  a  priori  methods, 
every  admissible  theory  of  sacrifice  must  shape  itself 
in  accordance  with  the  sacrificial  systems  of  the  pagan 
nations,  and  especially  with  those  of  the  revealed  re- 
ligions, Judaism  and  Christianity.  Pure  Buddhinn, 
Mohammedanism,  and  Protestantism  here  call  for  no 
attention,  as  they  have  no  real  sacrifice;  apart  from 
these  there  is  and  has  been  no  developed  religion 
which  has  not  accepted  sacrifice  as  an  essential  por- 
tion of  its  cult.  We  shall  consider  successively:  I. 
Pagan  Sacrifice:  II.  Jewish  Sacrifice;  III.  Christian 
Sacrifice;  IV.  Theory  of  Sacrifice. 

I.  Paqan  SACBincB. — (1)  Among  the  Indiana. — 
The  Vedism  of  the  ancient  Indies  was,  to  an  extent 
never  elsewhere  attained,  a  sacrificial  religion  con- 
nected with  the  deities  Agni  and  Soma.  A  Vedic 
proverb  runs:  "Sacrifice  is  the  navel  of  the  world". 
Originally  regarded  as  a  feast  for  the  gods,  before 
whom  food-offerings  (cakes,  milk,  butter,  meat,  and 
the  soma  drink)  were  set  on  the  holy  grass  before  the 
altar,  sacrifice  gradually  became  a  magical  agency 
for  influencing  the  gods,  such  as  might  be  expressed 
in  the  formula,  "  Do  ut  des",  or  in  the  Vedic  raoverb: 
"Here  is  the  butter;  where  are  thy  gifts?"   The  Ve- 


dic sacrificial  prayers  express  no  spirit  of  humiUty  or 
submission;  even  the  word  "thank"  is  unknown  in 
the  Vedic  language.  The  gods  thus  sank  to  the  level 
of  mere  sorirants  of  man,  while  the  high-priests  or 
Brahmins  entrusted  with  the  complicated  rites  gradu- 
ally acquired  an  almost  divine  dignity.  In  their 
hands  the  sacrificial  ceremonial,  developed  to  the  ex- 
tremest  detail,  became  an  irresistible  power  over  the 
gods.  A  provwb  says:  "The  sacrificer  hunts  Indra 
Bke  game,  and  holds  him  fast  as  the  fowler  does  the 
bird;  the  god  is  a  wheel  which  the  sinf^er  understands 
how  to  turn."  The  gods  derive  their  whole  might 
and  power  from  the  sacrifice  as  the  oondltion  of  tMir 
existence,  so  that  the  Brahmins  are  indispensable  for 
their  continued  existence. 

However,  that  the  gods  were  not  entirely  indifferent 
to  man,  but  gave  him  their  assistance,  is  proved 
among  other  tiungs  by  the  serious  expiatory  cluo^ 
acter  which  was  not  quite  eliminated  from  tbe  Vedio 
sacrifices.  The  actual  offering  of  the  sacrifices,  which 
was  never  effected  without  fire,  took  place  either  in  tlie 
houses  or  in  the  open  air;  temples  were  unknown. 
Among  the  various  sacrifices  two  were  conspicuous: 
the  toma  offering  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Horse.  The 
offering  of  the  soma  (Aonisloma) — a  nectar  obtained  by 
the  pressing  of  some  plants — took  place  in  the  spring: . 
the  sacrifice  lasted  an  entire  day,  and  was  a  universal 
holiday  for  the  people.  The  triple  pressing  of  the 
soTna,  performed  at  certain  intervals  during  the  day, 
alternated  with  the  offering  of  sacrificial  (»kes,  liba- 
tions of  milk,  and  the  sacrifice  ctf  eleven  he-goats  to 
various  gods.  The  gods  (especiallv  Indra)  were  eager 
for  the  mtoxicating  soma  drink:  ''As  the  ox  bellows 
after  the  rain,  so  does  Indra  desire  the  soma."  The 
sacrifice  of  the  horse  (ofvamedha),  executed  at  the 
command  of  the  king  and  participated  in  by  the 
whole  people,  required  a  whole  year's  prepara- 
tion. 

It  was  the  acme,  "t)ie  king  of  the  sacrifices",  the' 
solemnities  lasting  three  days  and  being  accompanied 
by  all  kinds  of  public  amusements.  The  idea  of  this 
sacrifice  was  to  provide  the  gods  of  light  with  another 
steed  for  their  heavenly  yoke.  At  first,  instead  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  horse,  human  sacrifice  seems  to  have 
been  in  vogue,  so  that  here  also  the  idea.of  substitu- 
tion found  expression.  For  the  later  Indians  had  a 
saying:  "At  first  the  gods  indeed  accepted  men  as 
sacrificial  victims.  Then  the  sacrificial  efficacy  passed 
from  them  to  the  horse.  The  horse  thus  became  effi- 
cacious. They  accepted  the  'horse,  but  the  sacrificial 
efficacy  went  to  the  steer,  sheep,  goat,  and  finallv  to 
rice  and  barley:  Thus  for  the  ins&ucted  a  sacrincial 
cake  made  of  rice  and  barley  is  of  the  same  value  as 
these (fivelanimals"  (cf.  Elardy,  "Die  vedisch-brah- 
manisohe  Periode  der  Religion  des  alten  Indiens", 
Monster,  1892,  p.  150).  Modem  Hinduism  with  its 
numberless  sects  honours  Vishnu  and  Shiva  as  chi^ 
deities.  As  a  cult  it  is  distinguished  from  ancient 
Vedism  mainly  bv  its  temple  service.  The  Hindu 
temples  are  usually  artistic  and  magnificent  edifices 
with  numerous  courts,  chwels,  and  halls,  in  which 
representations  of  gods  and  idols  are  exposed.  The 
smaller  pagodas  serve  the  same  purpose.  Although 
the  Hindu  religion  centres  in  its  idolatry,  sacrifice  has 
not  been  completely  evicted  from  its  old  place.  The 
symlxd  of  Shiva  is  the  j^aUus  (jUnaa);  linnt  stones 
are  indeed  met  throughout  India  (especially  in  the 
holy  places)  in  extraordinary  numbers.  The  darker 
shades  of  tlus  supnstition,  degenerated  into  fetichism, 
are  somewhat  relieved  by  the  piety  and  elevation 
<rf  many  Hindu  hymns  or  sonn  of  praise  (stotras), 
which  surpass  even  the  <M  Vedic  hymns  in  religious 
feeling. 

(2)  Among  the  Iranians. — ^The  kindred  religion 
of  the  ancient  Iranians  centres,  especially  after  its 
reform  by  Zoroaster,  in  the  service  of  the  true  god 
Ormutd  (Ahura  Maida),  whose  wfll  is  the  right  and 
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whose  kinKdom  b  the  good.  This  ethically  very 
elevated  reugion  promotes  especiallv  a  life  of  purity, 
the  oonscientiQus  fulfilment  _  of  all  liturgical  ana 
moral  precepts,  and  the  positive  renunciation  of  the 
Devil  and  all  demoniacal  powers.  If  the  ancient 
Indian  religion  was  essentially  a  religion  of  sacrifice, 
this  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  may  be  desciibed 
as  a  region  of  observance.  Inasmuch  as,  in  the 
old  Avesta  (q.v.),  the  sacred  book  of  the  Persians, 
the  war  between  the  good  god  Ormuzd  and  the 
Devil  ends  eschatologically  with  the  complete  victory 
of  the  good  god,  we  may  designate  the  earliest  Par- 
seeism  as  Monotheism.  However,  the  theological 
Dualism  taught  in  the  later  Avesta,  where  ihe  wicked 
anti-god  Ahiiman  is  opposed  to  the  good  god  Ormuzd 
as  an  absolute  principle,  is  already  foreshadowed  and 
prepared  for  in  many  (udactic  poems  (gdfhaa)  of  the 
old  Avesta.  Sacrifice  and  prater  are  intended  to 
paralyze  the  diabolical  machinations  of  Ahriman  and 
his  demons.  The  central  feature  of  the  Avestio 
ditine  service  was  the  worship  of  fire,  a  wordiip, 
however,  unconnected  with  special  fire-templ«. 
like  the  modem  Mobeds  in  India,  the  priests  car- 
ried portable  altars  with  then^  and  could  thus  offer 
sacrifice  everywhere.  Special  nre-temples  were,  how- 
.ever,  early  erected,  in  which  five  times  daily  the 
priests  entered  the  sacred  fire-chamber  to  tend  the 
fire  in  a  metal  vessel,  usually  fed  with  odoriferous 
wood.  In  a  roomy  antechunber  the  intoxicating 
haama  (the  counteipart  of  the  Indian  »oma  drink) 
was  brewed,  the  holy  water  prepared,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  flesh  (myocda)  and  cakes  (damn)  offered  to  the 
gods.  The  precious  haoma,  the  drink  of  immor- 
taUty,  not  only  conduced  in  the  case  of  mankind  to 
eternal  life,  but  was  likewise  a  drink  for  the  gods 
themselves.  In  the  later  Avesta  this  drink,  origi- 
nally onlyr  a  medium  of  cult,  was  formally  deified, 
and  identified  with  the  divinity;  nay  even  the  very 
vessels  used  in  the  fabrication  of  this  drink  from  tiie 
haoma  branches  were  celebrated  and  adored  in 
hymns  of  praise.  Worthy  of  mention  also  are  the 
sacrificial  twigs  (baresnum,  later  baraom),  which  were 
used  as  praying  twigs  or  magical  wands  and  solemnly 
stretched  out  m  the  hand.  After  the  reduction  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Sassanids  by  the  Arabians  (a.  d. 
642)  the  Persian  religion  was  doomed  to  decay, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  its  followers  fell  away  into 
Islamism.  Besides  some  small  remnants  in  nradem 
Persia,  large  communities  still  exist  on  the  west  coast 
of  India,  in  Guserat  and  Bombay,  whither  many  Par- 
sees  then  immigrated. 

(3)  Among  the  Greeks. — ^The  univosal  religion 
of  ancient  Greece  was  a  glad  and  joyous  Polytheism 
most  closely  connected  with  civic  life.  Even  the 
ancient  Amphictyonic  Council  was  a  confederacy  of 
states  with  the  object  of  maintaining  in  common  a 
certMn  shrine.  The  object  of  the  religious  functions, 
which  consisted  in  prayer,  sacrifice,  and  votive  offer- 
ings, was  the  winning  of  the  favour  and  assistance 
of  the  gods,  which  were  alwavs  received  with  feel- 
ings of  awe  and  gratitude.  The  sacrificial  offerings, 
bloody  and  unbloody,  were  generally  taken  from 
articles  of  human  food;  to  the  gods  above  pastry, 
sacrificial  cakes,  pap,  fruits,  and  wine  were  offered, 
but  to  the  nether  gods,  cakes  of  honey  and^  a  drink, 
a  mixture  of  milk,  honey,  and  water.  The  sacrifi- 
cial consecration  often  consisted  merely  in  the  expo- 
sition of  the  foods  in  pots  on  the  roadmdes  or  on  the 
funeral  moimds  with  the  idea  of  entertaining  the 
gods  or  the  dead.  Usually  a  portion  was  retained 
wherewith  to  solemnize  a  sacrificial  feast  in  union 
with  the  gods;  of  the  sacrifices  to  the  nether  gods  in 
Hades,  however,  nothing  was  retained.  Great 
banquets  of  the  gods  (0*oitria)  were  well  known  to 
the  Greeks  as  were  the  Leoli^emia  to  the  Romans. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  sacrifices  were  burned  on  the 
altar,  at  times  as  holocausts.   Incense  was  added  as 


a  Bubsidiaiy  offering  with  most  sacrifices,  althoiu^ 
there  were  also  special  offerings  of  incense.  Toe 
offerer  of  sacrifice  wore  clean  clothes  and  chaplets 
around  his  head,  sprinkled  his  hands  and  the  altar 
with  holv  water,  and  strewed  with  solemn  prayers 
sacrificial  meal  over  the  heads  of  the  victims  (pigs, 
goats,  and  cocks).  Flutes  were  played  while  the 
victim  was  being  slain,  and  the  bkxidwas  allowed 
to  drop  through  holes  into  the  sacrificial  trenches. 
The  meritoriousneas  of  the  sacrifice  was  regarded  as 
to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  its  costliness.  The 
horns  of  the  victims  were  gilded,  and  on  great  festi- 
vals whole  hecatombs  were  slain;  sacrifices  of  twelve, 
and  especially  of  three  victims  (r^rr^)  were  the  most 
usual.  In  times  of  great  affliction  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  even  down  to  the  historical  era.  The 
satsifice  was  the  centre  of  the  Greek  cult,  and  no 
meal  was  partaken  d  until  a  libation  of  the  wine 
about  to  be  consumed  was  poured  out  to  the  gods. 
Among  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  Greek 
religion  may  be  mentioned  the  votive  offerings 
{inaSiiuaTa),  which  (besides  firstlings,  tithes,  votive 
tablets,  and  objects  of  value)  consisted  chiefly  of  chap- 
lets,  cauldrons,  and  the  popular  tripods  (rptrUtt). 
The  number  of  the  votive  offerings,  which  were  fre- 
quently hung  up  on  the  sacred  mka,  grew  in  time 
so  immeasurably  that  various  states  erected  their 
special  treasuries  at  Olympia  and  Delphi. 

(4)  Among  the  Bomani. — ^To  a  still  greater  extent 
than  among  the  Greeks  was  religion  and  the  whole 
sacrificial  system  a  business  of  the  state  among  the 
ancient  Romans.  Furthermore,  no  other  people 
of  antiquity  developed  Polytheism  to  such  extremes. 
Peopling  the  world  with  gods,  genii,  imd  lares,  they 
placed  almost  every  action  and  condition  under  a 
specially-conceived  deity  (god  or  goddess).  The 
calendar  prepared  by  the  pontifices  gave  the  Romans 
detailed  information  as  to  how  they  should  conduct 
themselves  with  respect  to  the  gods  throughout  the 
year.  The  object  of  sacrifice  was  to  win  the  favour 
of  the  gods  and  to  ward  off  their  sinister  influence. 
Sacrifices  of  atonement  (piacula)  for  perpetrated 
crimes  and  past  errors  were  also  scheduled.  In  the 
earliest  times  the  ancient  Indo-Germanic  sacrifice  ot 
the  horse,  and  also  sacrifices  of  sheep,  pigs,  and  oxen 
were  known.  That  human  sacrifices  must  have  been 
once  usual  may  be  concluded  from  certain  customs 
of  a  later  period  (e.  g.  from  the  projection  of  straw 
puppets  into  the  Tiber  and  the  hanging  of  woollen 

guppets  at  the  crossways  and  on  the  doors  of  the 
ouses).  Under  the  'empire  various  foreign  culta 
were  introduced,  such  as  the  veneration  of  the  Elgyp- 
tian  deities  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  Sj^ian  Astarte,  the 
Phrygian  goddess  Cybele,  etc.  The  Roman  Pan- 
theon united  in  peace  the  most  incongruous  deities 
from  every  land.  Finally,  however,  no  cult  was  so 
popular  as  that  of  the  Indo-Iranian  Light-god  Mitfara, 
to  whom  especially  the  soldiers  and  officials  of  the 
empire,  even  in  such  distant  places  as  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  offered  their  sacrifices.  In  honour 
of  the  steer-killing  Mithra  the  so-called  tauroboUa 
were  introduced  from  the  East;  by  tauroboUum  is 
meant  the  loathsome  ceremony  wherein  the  wop- 
shippers  of  Mithra  let  the  warm  blood  of  a  just- 
slau^tered  steer  flow  over  their  naked  backs  as  they 
lay  m  a  trench  with  the  idea  of  attaining  ther^y 
not  only  physical  strength,  but  also  mental  renewal 
and  regeneration. 

(5)  Among  the  Chinese. — The  religion  of  the 
Chinese,  a  peculiar  mixture  of  nature  and  ancestor- 
worehip,  is  indissolu^  connected  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state.  The  oldest  Sinism  was -a  perfect 
Monotheism.  However,  we  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  Chinese  sacrificial  system  in  the  form  which 
was  given  it  by  the  great  rdrormer,  Confucius  (sixth 
century  b^ore  Christ),  and  whien  it  has  retained 
practicaUy  unaltered  after  more  than  two  thousand 
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years.  As  the  "Son  of  Heftven"  and  the  head' of 
the  State  religion,  the  Emperor  of  China  is  also  the 
high-priest  who  iuone  may  offer  saOTifioe  to  heavoi. 
The  chief  sacrifice  takes  place  annually  during  the 
night  of  the  winter  solstice  on  the  "altar  of  heaven" 
in  the  southern  section  of  Peking.  On  the  highest 
terrace  of  this  altar  stands  a  wooden  table  as  the 
symbol  of  the  soul  of  the  god  of  heaven;  there  are  in 
addition  many  other  "souTtables"  (of  the  sun,  v^oou, 
stars,  clouds,  wind,  etc.),  including  those  of  the  ten 
immediate  predecessors  of  the  emperor.  Before 
every  table  are  set  sacrificial  offerings  <rf  soup,  fledi, 
vegetables,  etc.  To  the  ancestors  of  the  emporor, 
as  well  as  to  the  sim  and  moon,  a  slaughtered  ox  is 
offered;  to  the  planets  and  the  stars  a  calf,  a  sheep, 
and  a  pig.  Meanwhile,  on  a  pyre  to  the  south-east 
of  the  altar,  a  sacrifice  of  an  ox  lies  ready  to  be  burned 
to  the  highest  god  of  heaven.  While  the  ox  is  being 
consumed,  the  emperor  offers  to  the  soul-table  of 
heaven  and  the  tables  of  his  predecessors  a  staff  of 
incense,  silk,  and  some  meat  broth.  After  the  per- 
formance of  these  ceremonies,  all  the  articles  of  sac- 
rifice are  brought  to  special  tumaces  and  there  con- 
sumed. Similarly  the  emperor  sacrifices  to  the  earth 
at  the  northern  wall  of  Peking,  the  sacrificial  gifts 
being  in  this  case  not  burned,  but  buried.  The 
gods  of  the  soil  and  of  com,  as  well  as  the  ancestors 
of  tiie  emperonhave  also  their  special  places  and  days 
of  sacrifice.  Throughout  the  empire  the  emperor  is 
represented  in  the  sacrifices  by  his  state  officials.  In 
the  classical  book  of  ritual,  ''li-ki",  it  is  eiroressly 
stated:  "The  son  of  heaven  sacrifices  to  the  neaven 
and  the  earth;  the  vassals  to  the  gods  of  the  soil  and 
of  com."  Besides  the  chief  sacrifices,  there  are  a 
number  of  others  of  the  second  or  third  rank,  which 
are  usually  performed  by  state  officials.  The  popu- 
lar religion  with  its  innumerable  ima^,  which  have 
thdr  special  temples,  is  undisguised  idolatary. 

(6)  /  —  - 
of  tiie 

hood  an«  .  . 
marks  the  transition  to  the  religion  of  the  Semites! 
The  E^iyptian  temple  contained  a  dark  chapel  witii 
the  image  of  the  deity:  before  it  was  a  pillued  hall, 
(hypostyle)  faintly  lit  bv  a  small  window  imder  the 
root,  and  before  this  nail  a  spacious  court-yard, 
enclosed  by  a  circular  series  of  pulars.  The  ground- 
plan  proves  that  the  temple  was  not  used  either  for 
assemblies  of  the  people  or  as  the  residence  of  the 
priests,  but  was  intended  solely  for  the  preservation 
of  the  images  of  the  gods,  the  treasures,  and  the 
sacred  vessels.  To  the  sanctuary  proper  only_  the 
priests  and  the  king  were  admitted.  The  sacrifices 
were  offered  in  the  great  court-yard,  where  also  the 
highly  popular  pocessions,  in  which  the  images  of 
the  gods  were  borne  in  a  ship,  took  place.  The 
rites  of  the  daily  service  of  the  temple,  the  move- 
ments, words,  and  prayers  of  the  officiating  priest, 
were  all  regulated  down  to  the  smallest  detail.  The 
image  of  the  god  was  entertained  daily  with  food  and 
drink,  which  were  placed  on  the  sacrificial  table. 
At  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  tem- 
ple human  sacrifices  were  offered,  being  abolished 
only  in  the  era  of  the  Ramassides;  a  trace  of  this 
repulsive  custom  survived  in  the  later  ceremony  of 
impressing  on  the  sacrificial  victim  a  seal  bearing  the 
image  of  a  man  in  chains  with  a  knife  in  his  throat. 
To  the  favoiuite  god  of  the  Egyptians,  Ammon-RA, 
the  rulers  of  the  New  Empire  made  such  extraordinarily 
numerous  and  costly  votive  offerings  that  the  state 
became  almost  ba]umii>t.  The  Egyptian  religion, 
which  finally  developed  into  abominable  bestiolatry, 
fell  into  decay  with  the  destruction  of  the  Serapeum 
in  Alexandria  by  the  Eastern  Emperor,  Theoaosiua 
I  (301). 

(7)  Anwng  the  SemiUB. — ^Among  the  Semites  the 
Babylonians  and  Aasyrians  deserve  first  mention. 


The  Babylonian  temple  contained  in  the  sanctuarr 
the  image  of  the  god  to  whom  it  was  consecrated, 
and  in  adjoining  chambers  or  chapels  the  images  of 
the  other  gods.  The  Babylonian  priests  were  a 
private  caste,  the  mediators  between  the  gods  and 
man,  the  guardians  of  the  sacred  literature,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  sciences.  In  Assyria,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  king  was  the  high-priest,  and  offered  up 
sacrifice.  According  to  the  Babylonian  idea,  sac- 
rifice (libations,  offerings  of  foods,  bloody  sacnfices) 
is  the  due  tribute  of  mankind  to  the  gods,  and  is  as 
old  as  the  world;  sacrifices  are  the  banquets  of  the 

?;od8,  and  the  smoke  of  the  offerings  is  for  them  a 
ragrant  odour;  a  joyous  sacrificial  banquet  unites 
the  sacrificers  with  their  divine  guests.  Both  burnt 
and  aromatic  offerings  were  common  to  the  Baby- 
lonians and  the  A^yrians.  The  sacrificial  gins 
included  wild  and  tame  animals,  fowl,  fish,  fruit, 
curds,  honey,  and  oil.  Sacrificial  animals  were 
tisually  of  the  male  sex;  they  had  to  be  without 
defects,  strong  and  fat,  for  only  the  unblemished  is 
worthv  of  the  gods.  Only  in  the  rite  of  purification 
were  female  animals  allowed,  and  only  in  the  lesser 
ceremonies  defective  animals.  The  offering  of  bread 
on  tables  (showbread)  was  also  usual.  To  the  sac- 
rifices was  attributed  a  purifying  and  atoning  force, 
and  the  idea  of  substitution,  the  sacrificial  victim 
being  substituted  for  man,  was  clearly  expressed. 
In  the  Babylonian  penitential  psahns  especially,  the 
deep  consciousness  of  sin  and  ^ilt  often  finds  touch- 
ing expression.  Men  were  slain  only  with  lamenta- 
tions for  the  dead. 

The  demonstration  that  the  Chanaanitee  origi- 
nally came  from  Arabia  (that  ancient  home  of  the 
races)  to  Palestine,  and  there  disseminated  the  cul- 
ture of  the  ancient  Arabians,  is  an  achievement  of 
inodem  investigators.  While  the  Babylonian  reli- 
gion was  governed  by  the  course  of  the  stars  (astrol- 
ogy), the  spiritual  horizon  of  the  Chanaanites  was 
fixed  by  the  periodical  changes  of  dying  and  reawak- 
ening nature,  and  thus  depended  secondarilv  on  the 
vivifying  influence  of  the  stars,  especially  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon.  Wherever  the  force  of  nature 
revealed  evidence  of  life,  there  the  deity  had  his  seat. 
At  fountains  and  rivers  temples  arose,  oecause  water 
brings  life  and  drought,  death.  Feeling  themselves 
nearest  to  the  deity  on  mountains,  hill-worship 
(mentioned  also  in  the  Old  Testament)  was  the  most 
popular  among  the  Chanaanites.  On  the  height 
stood  an  altar  with  an  oval  opening,  and  around  it 
was  made  a  channel  to  carry  off  tne  blood  of  the 
sacrificial  victim.  To  the  cruel  god  Moloch  sacri- 
fices of  children  were  offered — a  horrible  custom 
a^Sainst  which  the  Bil^le  so  stemljy  inveighs.  The 
kmdred  cult  of  the  Phoenicians  originated  in  a  low 
idea  of  the  deity,  which  inclined  towards  gloominess, 
cruelty,  and  voluptuousness.  We  need  only  men- 
tion the  worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte,  Phallism  and 
the  sacrifice  of  chastity,  the  sacrifice  of  men  and 
children^  which  the  civilised  Romans  vainly  strove 
to  abolish.  In  their  sacrificial  system  the  Phoe- 
nicians had  some  points  in  common  with  the  Israel- 
ites. The  "sacrificial  table  of  Marseilles",  which, 
like  the  similar  "sacrificial  table  of  Carthage",  was  of 
Phoenician  origin,  mentions  as  sacrificial  victims, 
steers,  calves,  stags,  sheep,  she-goats,  lambs,  he- 
goats^  fawns,  and  fowl,  tame  and  wild.  Sick  or 
emaciated  animals  were  forbidden.  The  Phoenicians 
were  also  acquainted  with  holocausts  (kalU),  which 
were  always  supplicatory  sacrifices,  and  partial 
offerings,  which  nu^t  be  sacrifices  of  either  suppli- 
cation or  thanks.  The  chief  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice 
of  men  and  animals  was  regarded  as  lying  in  the 
bkxxl.  When  the  victim  was  not  entirely  consumed, 
the  saerifioers  participated  in  a  sacrificial  banquet  with 
munc  and  dancing. 
Conoeniiis pagan iMrifiea in tananlnsCuom.  SiimUUku. 
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MyOuitoQudtraUm  Ytlktr  (3rd  ed.,  DBrmsUdt,  1877);  Weknes. 
Dm  RtUaimm  u.  KuUe  da  torchvtl.  Ueidenlumt  (Ratubon, 
1^8):  VOLLSU,  Dit  WeUrdioiotun  in  ikremffesehiMi,  Zummnun- 
hang  (Jena,  1009):  de  La  Saubbate,  Ltkrlmck  der  RtliinofUfclt- 
(2  voU.,  3nl  ed.,  Tdbingen,  190S).  Omoemins  the  ■aoiifioes  of 
the  anoient  ladiana  see  MOlucb,  Bibberi  Leetttrea  on  tht  Orinin 
and  Orowth  ef  Rdigim  eu  illuttraltd  by  t)u  IMigion  0/  India  (Lon- 
don, 1878) ;  LiwDNEB,  Di*  Diluhd  odtr  dit  WtUu  far  dot  Somaop- 
/'<r(1878);  BEBOAiaNE,  Z/a  rWvton  iMi^  ^3  vols.,  Pans,  1878- 
83);  WtBKti.  Zur  Ktnnlni.^  vea.  Opffrnfuah  in  Indischr  Stu- 
dien,  X  and  XIU:  Hillkbrandt.  Das  altind.  \eu-  u.Vollmorult*~ 
«p/tr(1879):  iDBit,  Kilual-Lileralur,  red.  Opfer  u.  Zauber  i,l&97) ; 
MuiK.  Original  Sanscrit  Tfztf.  III-V  (London,  1890);  Hopkixb. 
The  Religioni  of  India  (Ix)ndon,  1893);  Harot,  Die  redinch- 
brahmanixehe  Prriode  der  Religion  dea  alien  Indiens  (1893):  Idem, 
Indinche  Religionsgesch.  (1898):  Oldcnbeho,  Die  Religion  drn 
Veda  '1894):  .Schwab.  Da>  aUindinche  TiVrop/er  (1896) ;  Mai  - 
DONBLI.,  Vedic  Mythology  (1897);  DaHUIan.s,  Der  Idealismru  dcr 
indiechen  Retigionsphilo«.  im  Zeitalter  der  Opfermyntik  (FreiburK, 
1001);  R0VS8ELL,  La  religion  t^digue  (ParU,  1909),  0)nccm- 
in^  Hinduwm  consult:  Mosier-Wiluams.  Brahmanism  and 
Htnduiem  (London,  1891):  Guru  Phosad  Sen,  An  Introduction 
to  A*  Study  of  Hinduism  (Calcutta,  1893):  Crooke,  Introduction 
to  tho  Popular  Religion  and  Folklore  of  Northern  India  (London, 
1806);  Dubois,  Hindu  Manners.  Customs  and  Ceremonies  (Ox- 
ford. 1897):  Slater,  The  higher  Hinduism  in  relation  to  Christi- 
anity (I^ondon,  1902).  ConccrninK  the  Iranians,  cf.  HroE,  Hi.i- 
toria  religionis  telerum  Persarum  (Oxford,  1700) ;  Windibcrmann, 
ZoroaMrische  Studien  (1863):  Spiegel,  Eranische  AUertums- 
kunde,  II  (1878);  de  Harlez,  Les  oriffines  du  Zoroastrisme  (Psriti, 
1879) ;  Hauo,  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writings  and  Re- 
ligion of  the  Parsis  (London,  1884):  Dobabhai  Franiji  Karaka. 
History  of  the  Parsis,  including  their  Manners,  Customs,  Religion 
and  Present  Position  (2  vol.-*.,  Ixindon,  1884);  Cabartelli.  La 
ihitos.  retigeuse  du  Mazdiisme  sotts  les  Sassanidet  (Paris,  1884): 
_  ACKsoN.  Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran  (New  York,  1899). 
Concerning  the  Greeks,  cf.  Maury,  Hist,  des  religions  de  la  Grice 
antique  (3  vols.,  Paris.  lH,')7-9);  Girakd,  Le  sentiment  religieuz 
en  Grice  d'Homkre  d  Eschyle  (Paris,  1879);  Robcher,  Ausfuhr- 
liches  Lexikon  der  griech.  u.  rOm.  Mythologie  (1884):  Rei(m:h, 
Griechische  Weihegeschenke  (Vienna,  1890):  Stesoel,  Die  griech. 
SakralallcrtHmcr  il890) ;  Rhode, /'»i/cAf  ( 1891) ;  Gardener  AND 
Jevonh,  Manual  of  Greek  .Antiquities  (Ixindon,  1895);  I'henek, 
Geltemamen  (1896):  FaRNELU  Cults  of  the  Greek  Stales  (2  vols  . 
London,  1896);  Orvppk,  Griech.  Mythologie  u.  Retigionsgesch. 
(Munich,  1897-1906);  Rouse,  Greek  Votive  Offerings  (Coin- 
bridge,  191());  Reitzenbtein,  Die  hellenistischen  Mysferienre- 
liffionen  (1910);  Pieperb.  Qutzstiones  anathematictt  (Leiden. 
1903).  Concerning  the  Romans,  cf.  BoucHt-LEcLEHc.  Manuel 
des  irutitutions  romaines  (Paris,  1896);  Wibbowa,  Religion  u. 
Kultus  der  ROmer  (Munich,  1902);  von  POhlmann,  Die  rOm. 
Kaiserzeit  u.  der  Untergang  der  antiken  Wett  (1910);  Gasquet. 
Essai  sur  le  culte  et  les  mysttres  de  Mithra  (Paris,  1899) ;  CuMONT, 
Die  Mysterien  des  Mithra  (Leipzig,  190.1):  Preller,  R6mische 
Mythologie  (3rd  ed.,  1881-83):  Bedrlier,  Le  culte  rendu  aux 
eenpereurs  romains  (Paris.  1890);  Wendland,  Die  hellenist.- 
r/hn.  Kultur  in  ihren  Hrzirhungen  zum  Judentum  u.  Christen- 
tum  (1907);  Dieterich.  Eine  Mithrasliturgie  (2nd  ed..  1910). 
Concerning  the  Chinese,  cf.  Douglas,  Confucianism  and  Taoism 
(London.  1892);  de  Harlez,  Les  religions  de  la  Chine  (Brussels. 
1891);  Dvorak,  Chinas  Religionen  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1895-1903). 
Concerning  the  Eg^'ptians,  cf.  Le  Page  Renouf.  Lectures  on  the 
Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as  illustrated  by  the  Religion  of  An- 
cierU  Egypt  (London,  1879) :  Erman,  Aegypten  u,  dgyjitisches  Leben 
im  AUertum  (2  vols..  1885-SS):  Idem.  Die  agyptische  Religion 
(2nded.,  Berlin,  1909);  Brugbch.  Religion  u.  Mythologie  der  atten 
Aegyptrr  (18.S.S);  Budge.  The  Mummy  (London.  1893):  Idem. 
The  Go<ls  of  the  Egyptians  (London.  1904);   Idem,  History  of 

Egypt  (8  vols..  London,  1902  ) ;  Wiedemann,  Die  Religion  der 

aUen  Aegypter  (1890):  Flinders  Petrie,  History  of  Egypt  (lx>n- 
don,  1894):  ,Sayce,  Religions  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia 
(London.  1902);  Opto,  Priester  u.  Tempel  im  hetteni.it.  Aegypten 
^  vole.,  1902-08),  Concerning  the' Semites,  cf.  voN  Baudibsin, 
BeitrAge  zur  semitischen  Retigionsgesch.  (Berlin,  187,'>-7S);  Rob- 
ertson Smith.  Lectures  on  the  Religion  of  the  Semites  (London, 
1899);  Lai;k\nge.  .s'ur  r.lriinns  s(mil<qurs  (Paris,  lOO.ll; 
ZlMUEB.  Beitrage  zur  Ken/ilju^  dtr  babyton.  Religion  (1896); 
Hacpt,  BabyUmian  Elements  in  the  LevUical  Ritual  (1900);  Hlv- 
PHBCHT,  Die  Ausgrahungen  im  Bel-Tempel  tu  Nippur  (1903); 
Jebehias,  MontKeistische  StrSmunt/m  tnnerhalb  der  bahyltm- 
iaehen  Rdii/ion  (1904) ;  Winceler,  Die  Qtaetze  Hammurabi* 
(190i);  Jabtxow,  Die  Religion  Babylonieru  u.  Asi/rient  (1905); 
KOLOEWET,  Z>t«  Tempel  ton  Babylon  (1911);  Movebb,  Das  Opfer- 
umen  der  Karthager  (1847) ;  Cheyne-Black,  Bncycl.  bibliea,  s.  v. 
Phamicia;  Scbole,  GMtendienst  u,  Zaubervesen  bei  den  alien  He- 
braem  u.  benachbarten  Velkem  (1877);  ScBANl,  Apologie  dee 
Ckrietenlumt,  II  (1905),    See  also  the  literature  to  Priebthood. 

II.  Jewish  Sacrifice, — (1)  In  General. — That 
many  general  ideas  and  rites,  which  are  found  in 
pagan  religions,  find  their  place  also  in  the  Jewish 
sacrificial  system,  should  excite  as  little  surprise  as 
the  fact  that  reve^kIed  religion  in  general  does  not  re- 
ject at  all  natural  religion  and  ethics,  but  rather 
adopts  them  in  a  higher  form.  The  ethical  purity 
and  exoeUenoe  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  system  is  at 
once  seen  in  the  circumstance  that  the  detestable  hu- 
man sacrifices  are  spumed  in  the  official  religion  of 
Jahweh  (cf.Deut.,  xii,  31;  xviii,  10).  Abraham's  trial 


(Gen.,  zxii,  1  sqq.)  ended  with  the  prohibition  of  the 
slaying  of  Isaac,  God  ordering  instwid  the  sacrifice  of 
the  ram  caught  m  the  briers.  Among  Uie  Children  of 
Israel  human  sacrifice  meant  the  profanation  of  Jah- 
weh's  name  (Lev.,  xx,  1  sqq.,  etc.).  The  later 
prophets  also  raisea  their  mighty  voices  against  Uie 
disgraceful  service  of  Moloch  with  its  sacrifice  oi 
children.  It  is  true  that  the  baneful  influence  of -pa- 
gan environment  won  the  upper  hand  from  the  time 
of  Kin^  Achaz  to  that  of  Josias  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  the  ill-omened  Valley  of  Hinnom  near  Jerusalem 
thousands  of  innocent  children  were  sacrificed  to  Mo- 
locht  To  this  infectious  pagan  example,  not  to  the 
spirit  of  the  religion  of  Jahweh,  is  also  to  be  referred 
the  sacrifice  which  Jephte,  in  consequence  of  his  vow, 
reluctantly  performed  by  slaying  his  own  daughter 
(Judges,  xi,_  1  sqq.).  Hie  assertion  of  many  investi- 
gatoiB  (Ghilany,  Daumer,  Vatke)  that  even  in  the 
legitinAte  service  of  Jahweh  human  sacrifices  oc- 
curred, is  historically  untenable;  for,  though  the 
Mosaic  Law  contained  the  provision  that,  not  on^ 
the  firstlings  of  beasts  and  fruits,  but  also  the  first- 
bom  of  men  were  due  to  Jahweh,  it  was  expreeslv  pro- 
vided that  these  latter  should  be  redeemed,  not 
sacrificed.  The  offering  of  the  blood  of  an  aoimad  in- 
stead of  a  human  life  originated  in  the  profound  idea 
of  substitution,  and  has  its  justification  in  the  prophet- 
ical metaphorical  references  to  the  unique  vicarious 
sacrifice  offered  by  Christ  on  Golgotha.  The  Israel- 
ite blood  vengeance  (eherem),  in  accordance  with 
which  impious  enemies  and  things  were  utterly  ex- 
terminate (cf.  Jos.,  vi,  21  sqci.;  1  Kings,  xv,  15, 
etc.),  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  human  sacri- 
fice. The  idea  of  the  blood  vengeance  originated,  not 
as  in  various  pagan  religions  in  the  thirst  of  God  for 
human  blood,  but  in  the  principle  that  the  powen 
hostile  to  God  should  be  removed  by  a  bloodv  chas* 
tisement  from  the  path  of  the  Lord  of  life  ana  death. 
The  accursed  were  not  sacrificed,  but  removed  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  According  to  Jewish  tradition, 
sacrifice  in  its  bloody  and  its  unbloody  form  extends 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  human  race.  The  first 
and  oldest  sacrifice  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  that  of 
Cain  and  Abel  (Gen.  iv,  3  sq.).  .With  sacrifice  an 
altar  was  associated  (Gen.,  xii,  7  sq.).  Even  in  patri- 
archal times  we  meet  also  the  sacrificial  meal,  e^ie- 
cially  in  connexion  with  treaties  and  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  The  conclusion  of  the  covenant  at  Mount 
Sinfu  was  also  effected  under  the  auspices  of  a  solemn 
sacrifice  and  banquet  (Ejc.,  xxiv^  5  sqq.).  Subse- 

auently  Moses,  as  the  envoy  of  Jahweh,  elaborated 
3e  whole  sacnficial  system,  and  in  the  Pentateuch 
fixed  with  most  scrupulous  exactness  the  various 
kinds  of  sacrifice  and  their  ritual.  Like  the  whole 
Mosaic  cult,  the  sacrificial  system  is  govemed  by  the 
one  central  idea,  peculiar  to  the  religion  of  Jahwdi: 
"Be  holv  because  I  am  holy"  (Lev.,  xi,  44). 

(2)  Maierial  of  the  Sturificet. — ^The  general  name  foi 
Jewish  sacrifice  was  originally  minchah  (nnon,  im^opi, 
donum),  afterwEirds  the  special  technical  term 
for  the  unbloody  food-offering.  To  the  latter  was 
opposed  the  bloody  sacrifice  (n3T,  Awii,  incHma). 
According  to  the  method  of  offering,  sacrifices  were 
known  as  korban  (",3"ip,  bringing  near)  or  'Skth  (nby, 
ascending),  the  latter  term  being  used  especially  of 
the  holocaust  (q.  v.).  The  material  of  the  bloody 
sacrifice  must  be  taken  from  the  personal  possessions 
of  the  offerer,  and  must  belong  to  the  category  of  clean 
animals.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  only  domestic 
animals  (oxen,  sheep,  goats)  from  the  stock  of  the 
sacrificer  were  allowed  (Lev.,  xxii,  19  sqq.),  and  hence 
neither  fish  nor  wild  animals;  on  the  otner  hiud,  all 
unclean  animals  (e.  g.  dogs,  pigs,  asses,  camels)  were 
excluded,  even  though  they  were  domestic  animals. 
Doves  were  about  the  only  sort  of  birds  that  could  be 
used.  The  substitution  of  turtle  doves  or  young 
pigeons  for  the  larger  animals  was  allowed  to  the  poor 
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(Lev.,  V,  7;  sdi,  8).  Concerning  the  sex,  age,  and 
physical  condition  of  the  animals  there  were  also  exact 
precepts;  as  a  rule,  they  had  to  be  free  from  defect, 
since  only  the  best  were  fit  for  Jahweh  (Lev.,  xxii,  20 
sqq.j  MiJ.,  i,  13  sq.).  The  matoial  of  the  unbloody 
samfices  (usually  additions  to  the  bloody  sacrifice  or 
subsidiary  sacrificee)  was  chosen  from  eiUier  the  solid 
or  the  liouid  articles  of  human  food.  Tlie  fragrant 
incense,  the  symbol  of  prayer  ascending  to  God,  was 
an  exception.  The  sacrifice  of  solids  {minehah)  con- 
sisted partly  of  toasted  ears  of  com  (,or  shelled  grain) 
together  with  oil  and  incense  (Lev.,  ii,  14  sqq.),  partly 
of  the  finest  wheaten  flour  with  the  same  additional 
gifts  (Lev.,  ii,  1  sqq.),  and  partly  of  unleavened  bread 
(Lev.,  ii,  4  sqq.).  Since  not  only  leaven,  but  also 
honey  produced  fermentation  in  bread,  which  sunests 
rottenness,  the  use  of  honey  was  also  forbidden  (Lev., 
ii,  11:  cf.  1  Cor.,  v,  6  boo.).  Only  the  bread  of  the 
first  fruits,  which  was  offered  on  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost, and  the  bread  added  to  many  sacrifices  of  praise 
were  leavened,  and  these  mi^t  not  be  brought  to  the 
altar,  but  beloiured  to  the  pnests  (Lev.,  ii,  4  sqq.;  vii, 
.13  sq.,  et«.).  On  the  other  hand  salt  was  regarded 
as  a  means  of  purification  and  preservation,  and  was 
prescribed  as  a  seasoning  for  all  food-offerings  pre- 
pared from  com  (Lev.,  ii,  13).  Ckinsequently,  among 
the  natural  productions  supplied  to  the  (lat«-)Temple, 
was  a  vast  quantity  of  salt,  which,  as ' '  salt  of  Sodom 
was  usually  obtained  from  the  Dead  Sea,  and  stored 
up  in  a  spinal  salt  dumber  (Esd.,vi,0;  vii,  22;  Joee- 
phus,  "Antiquities",  XII,  iii,  3).  As  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  food-offering  we  always  find  the  libation 
(.ysi,  vrorMtr,  libamen),  which  is  never  offered 
independently.  Oil  and  wine  were  the  onl^  liquids 
used  (cf.  Gen.,  xxviii,  18;  xxxv,  14; Nimi.,  zxviii,  7, 14) : 
the  oU  was  used  partly  in  the  preparation  of  the  bread, 
and  {MUtly  burned  with  the  other  gifts  on  the  altar; 
the  wine  was  poured  out  before  the  altar.  Libations 
of  milk,  such  as  Uiose  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Phoeni- 
cians, do  not  occur  in  the  Mosaic  Law. 

The  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  subsidiary 
sacrifices,  unbloody  sacrifices  were  also  customary, 
has  been  unjustifiably  contested  by  some  Prot- 
estants in  thdr  polemics  against  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass,  of  wnich  the  SMrifices  of  food  and 
drink  wen  the  prototypes.  Passing  over  ihe  oldest 
sacrifices  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  Cain  and 
Abel  (see  Mass,  Sacrificb  of  tbk),  the  Mosaic  cult 
recognised  the  following^  independent  sacrifices  in  the 
sanctuary:  (a)  the  offeriuj;  of  bread  and  wine  on  the 
showbread  table;  (b)  the  incense  offering  on  the  Altar 
of  incense;  (c)  the  light  offering  in  the  btvning  lamps 
of  the  golden  candle-stick.  And  in  the  outer  court: 
(d)  the  daily  minehah  of  the  high-priest,  which,  like 
every  other  priestly  minehcA,  had  to  be  entirely  con- 
sumed as  a  holocaust  (Lev.,vi,  20  sqq.  cf.  Josephus, 
"Antiquit.",  Ill,  x,  7);  (e)  the  bread  of  the  first 
fruits  on  the  second  day  of  the  Pasch ;  (f)  the  bread  of 
the  first  fruits  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  Of  th^  in- 
dependent unbloody  sacrifices  at  least  a  portion  was 
always  humt  as  a  memorial  {askara,  memoriale)  for 
Jahweh ;  the  rest  belonged  to  the  priests,  who  consumed 
it  as  sacred  food  in  the  outer  court  (Lev.,  ii,  9sq.;  v, 
12  sq.;  vi,  16). 

(3)  The  ROea  of  the  Bloody  Saerifiee.—'Tbe  ritual 
of  the  bloody  sacrifice  is  of  special  importance  for  the 
deeper  knowledge  of  Jewish  sacrifice.  Despite  other 
differences,  five  actions  were  common  to  all  the  cate- 
gories: the  bringing  forward  of  the  victim,  the  impo- 
sition of  hands,  the  daying,  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood, 
and  the  burmng.  The  first  was  the  leading  of  the 
victim  to  the  tutar  of  burnt  sacrifices  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  tabernacle  (or  of  the  Temple)  "before  the 
Lord"  (Ex.,  xxix,  42;  Lev.,  i,  5;  iii,  1;  iv,  6),  Then 
followed  on  the  north  ride  of  the  altar  the  impomtion 
of  hands  (or,  more  accuratelv,  the  resting  of  hands 
on  the  head  of  the  victim),  by  which  rignificant 


gesture  the  sacrifioer  transferred  to  the  victim  hia 
personal  intention  of  adoration,  thanks^ving,  peti- 
tion, and  especially  of  atonement.  If  sacrifice  was 
about  to  be  offered  for  the  whole  community,  ^e 
ancients,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  pei^ 
formed  the  ceremony  of  the  imposition  of  hands 
(Lev.,  iv,  16).  This  ceremony  was  omitted  in  the 
case  of  certain  sacrifices  (first  fruits,  tithes,  the  pas- 
chal lamb,  doves)  and  in  the  case  of  bloody  sacrifices 
I>erformea  at  the  instance  of  pagans.  From  Uie 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  offering  of  burnt 
sacrifices  even  by  Gentiles  was  permitted  m  recogni- 
tion of  the  supremacy  of  foreign  rulers:  thus,  Uie 
Boman  Emperor  Augustus  required  a  daily  burnt 
offering  of  two  lambs  and  a  steer  in  the  Temple 
(oh.  Philo,  "Leg.  ad  Caj.  "  §10;  Joerohus,  "Contra 
Ap.",  n,  yi).  The  withdrawal  of  this  permission 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  War  was  regarded  as 
a  public  rebelfion  against  the  Roman  rule  (cf. 
Josephus,  "De  beUo  ]ud.",  II,  xvii,  2).  The  cere- 
mony of  the  imposition  of^  hands  was  usually  pr^- 
ced^  by  a  oonfesmon  of  sins  (Lev.,  xvi,  21;  v,  6  sq.; 
Num.,  v,  6  sq.),  which,  accordmg  to  Rabbinic  tradi- 
tion, was  verbal  (cf .  Otho,  "  Lex  rabbin.",  662).  The 
third  act  or  the  slaying,  which  effects  as  speedy  and 
complete  a  shedding  of  the  blood  as  possible  by  a 
de^  cut  into  the  throat,  had  also,  like  ihe  leatUng 
forward  and  the  imposition  of  hands,  to  be  performed 
by  the  sacrificer  himself  (Lev.,  i,  3  sqq.){  only  in  the 
case  of  the  offering  of  doves  did  the  pnest  perform 
the  slaying  (Lev.,  i,  16).  In  later  times,  however, 
the  slaying,  skinning,  and  dismemberment  of  the 
larger  animals  were  undertaken  by  the  priests  and 
Levites,  especially  when  the  whole  people  were  to 
offer  sacrifice  for  themselves  on  great  festivals  (II 
Par.,  xxix,  22  sqq.).  The  real  sacrificial  function 
began  with  the  fourth  act,  the  sprinkling  of  blood  by 
the  priest,  which,  according  to  the  Law,  pertained 
to  hun  alone  (Lev.,  i,  6;  iii,  2;  iv,  6;  II  Par.,  xxix, 
23,  etc.).  If  a  layman  undertook  the  blood-sprink- 
bng,  the  sacrifice  was  invahd  (cf .  Mischna  Sebachim, 
II,  1). 

The  oblation  of  the  blood  on  the  altar  bv  the  priest 
thus  formed  the  real  essence  of  the  bloody  sacrifice. 
This  idea  was  indeed  universal,  for  "eveiywhere  from 
China  to  Ireland  the  blood  is  the  chief  thing,  the 
centre  of  the  sacrifice:  in  the  blood  lies  its  power  " 

gtfihr.  "Symbolik  des  mosaischen  Kultus",  II, 
eidelberg,  1839,  p.  62).  That  ihe  act  of  slaying 
or  the  dwtruction  of  the  victim  was  not  the  chi^ 
element,  is  evident  from  the  precept  that  the  sacri- 
ficers  themselves,  who  were  not  pnests.  had  to  care 
for  the  slaying.  Jewish  tradition  also  expressly 
designated  the  priestly  Bprinklins  of  the  blood  on 
the  altar  as  "the  root  and  principle  of  the  sacrifice". 
The  explanation  is  given  m  Lev.,  xvii,  10  sq.:  "If 
any  man  whosoevw  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  of 
the  strangers  that  sojourn  among  them,  eat  blood, 
I  will  set  my  face  against  his  souT,  and  will  cut  him 
off  from  among  his  people:  Because  the  life  of  the 
flesh  is  in  the  blood:  ana  I  have  given  it  to  you,  that 
you  may  make  atonement  with  it  upon  the  altar  for 
your  souls,  and  the  blood  mav  be  for  an  expiation 
of  the  soul."  Here  the  blood  of  the  victim  is  de- 
clared in  the  clearest  terms  to  be  the  means  of  pro- 
pitiation, and  the  propitiation  itself  is  associated 
with  the  application  of  the  blood  on  the  altar.  But 
the  propitiation  for  the  guilt-laden  soul  is  accom- 
plished 0^  the  blood  only  in  virtue  of  the  life  contained 
m  it,  which  belongs  to  the  Lord  of  death  and  life. 
Hence  tlie  strict  prohibition  of  the  "eating"  of  bkx>d 
under  penalty  of  being  cut  off  from  among  the  people. 
But  inasmuw  as  the  blood,  rince  it  bears  the  life 
of  the  victim,  represents  or  symbolises  the  soul  or 
life  of  man,  the  idea  of  substitution  finds  dear  ex- 
presrion  in  the  q>rinkling  of  the  blood,  just  as  it 
has  been  already  expressed  in  the  imporition  of  hands. 
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But  the  blood  obtained  by  the  slaying  exerts  its  ex- 
pifttoi^  power  first  on  the  altar,  where  Uie  soul  of 
the  victun  tymbolically  laden  with  sin  comes  into 
contact  with  the  purifying  and  sanctifying  power  of 
God.  The  technical  term  for  the  reconciliation 
and  remission  of  sin  is  kipper  "to  esroiate"  (153, 
Piel  from  ICD  "to  cover"),  a  verb  wnich  is  con- 
nected rather  with  the  Assyrian  kuppunt  (wipe 
off,  destroy)  than  with  the  Arabic  "to  cover, 
cover  up".  The  fifth  and  last  act,  the  burning, 
was  performed  differently,  according  as  the  whob 
victim  (holocaust)  or  only  certain  portions  of  it 
were  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  By  the  altar  and  the 
"consuming  fire"  (Deut.,  iv,  24)  Jahweh  qymboU- 
cally  appropriated,  as  tluough  His  Divine  mouth, 
the  sacrifices  offered;  this  was  striking  manifestea 
in  the  sacrifices  of  Aaron,  Gedeon,  and  Eilias  (cf .  Lev., 
ix,  24;  Judges,  vi,  21;  III  Kings,  xviii,  38). 

(4)  Different  Categortee  of  the  Bloody  Saerifieee. — 
(a)  Among  the  various  classes  of  bloody  sacrifice, 
the  burnt  offering  takes  the  first  place.  It  is  called 
botiitiie  "ascent  sacrifice"  C^IaA)  and  the  "hokMsaust" 
(hUil) ;  Sept.  iXom^u/ua;  in  Philo,  iMnuwror),  because 
uie  whole  victim — ^witb  the  exception  of  the  hip  muscle 
and  the  hide — ^is  made  through  fire  to  ascend  to  God  in 
smoke  and  vapour  (see  Houx;aubt).  Although  the 
idea  of  expiation  was  not  excluded  (Lev.,  i,  4),  it 
retired  somewhat  into  the  back^und,  since  in  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  victun  by  fire  the  abso- 
lute submission  of  man  to  God  was  to  find  enireasion. 
The  holocaust  is  indeed  the  oldest,  most  irequent, 
and  most  widespread  sacrifice  (cf.  Gen.,  iv,  4:  viii, 
20:  xxii,  2  sqq.j  Job.,  i,  5;  xlii,  8).  As  the  "ever 
enduring"  sacrifice,  it  had  to  be  offered  twice  dfuly, 
in  the  morning  and  in  the  evenini;  (cf.  Ex.,  xxix, 
38  sqq.;  Lev.,  vi,  0  sqq.j  Num.,  xxviii,  3  sqq.,  etc.). 
As  the  sacrifice  of  adoration  par  excdlenee,  it  mduded 
in  itself  all  other  species  oi  sacrifice, 
the  altar,  see  Autab  (in  ScBimnui).] 

(b)  The  idea  of  expiation  received 
forcible  expression  in  the  expiatory  sacrifices,  of 
which  two  classes  were  distinguished,  the  rin  and  the 
puilt-offering.  The  distinction  between  these  Kes 
m  the  fact  that  the  former  was  concerned  rather 
with  the  absolution  of  the  person  from  sin  (ex^iaUo), 
the  latter  rather  with  the  making  of  satisfacUon  for 
the  injury  done  (aatiif actio). 

(a)  Turning  fiist  to  the  sin-offering  (taerifieium  pro 
peeeato,  HKSsn,  duiHath),  we  find  that,  acconung  to  the 
Law,  not  all  ethical  delinquencies  oould  be  expiated 
bjr  it.  Excluded  from  expiation  were  all  deliBerate 
crimes  or  "sins  with  raised  hand",  which  involved 
a  breech  of  the  covenant  and  drew  upon  the  trans- 
gressor as  punishment  ejection  from  among  the  people 
because  he  had  "been  rebellious  against  the  Lord" 
(Num.,  XV.  30  sq.).  To  such  sins  belonged  the 
omission  of  circumcision  (Gen.,  xvii,  14),  the  dese- 
cration of  the  Sabbath  (Ex.,  xxxi,  14),  the  blasphem- 
ing of  Jahweh  (Lev.,  xxiv,  16),  failure  to  celebrate 
the  Pasch  (Num.,  ix,  2  sqq.),  the  "eating  of  blood" 

g/ev.,  vii,  26  sq.),  working  or  failure  to  fast  on  the 
ay  of  Atonement  (Lev.,  xxiii,  21).  Elroiation 
avuled  only  for  misdeeds  committed  throu^  igno- 
rance, forgetfulnees,  or  hastiness.  The  rites  were 
determined  not  so  much  bv  the  kind  and  gravity  of 
the  transgressions  as  by  tne  quality  of  the  persons 
for  whom  the  sacrifice  of  expiation  was  to  be  offered. 
Thus,  for  the  faults  of  the  high-priest  or  the  whole 
people  a  calf  was  prescribed  (Lev.,  iv,  3;  xvi,  3): 
for  those  of  the  prince  of  a  tribe  (Lev.,  iv,  23),  as  well 
as  on  certain  festivals,  a  he^at;  for  those  of  the 
ordinary  Israelites,  a  she-i^t  or  ewe  lamb  (Lev., 
iv,  28;  V,  6);  for  purification  after  child-birth  ana 
certain  other  le«af  undeanneeses,  turtle  doves  or 
younfc  pigeons  (Lev.,  xii,  6;  xv,  14,  20).  The  last- 
mentioned  might  also  be  used  by  the  poor  as  the 
■ubatHute  for  one  of  the  small  cattle  (Lev.,  v,  7; 


xiv,  22).  The  veiy  poor,  who  were  unable  to  offer 
even  doves,  might  m  the  case  of  ordinary  transgres- 
sions sacrifice  the  tenth  of  an  eaid  of  flour,  but  with* 
out  oil  or  incense  (Lev.,  v,  11  sqq.).  The  manner 
of  the  application  of  the  blood  was  different  according 
to  the  various  degrees  of  sin,  and  consisted,  not  in 
the  mere  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  but  in  rubbing 
it  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  for  burnt -offerings  or 
the  incense  altar,  after  which  the  ronainder  of  the 
blood  was  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Con- 
cerning the  details  of  this  ceremony  the  handbooks 
of  Biblical  arcIuBoloK^  should  be  consulted.  The 
usual  and  best  sacnncial  portions  of  the  victimB 
(pieces  of  fat,  kidneys,  lobes  of  the  liver)  were  them 
burned  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  and  tiie  re- 
mainder of  the  victim  eaten  by  the  priests  as  sacred 
food  in  the  outer  court  of  the  sanctuary  (Lev.,  vi, 
18  sq.).  Should  any  of  the  blood  have  been  brought 
into  the  sanctuary,  the  flesh  had  to  be  brought  to  the 
ash-heap  and  there  likewise  burned  (Lev.,  iv,  1 
sqq.:  yi,  24  sqq.). 

(P)  The  guilt-offering  (aaen(|icuim  pro*  detitio. 
Win,  aiham)  was  specially  i^ipointed  for  sins  and 
trans^resnons  dqnanding  restitution,  whether  the 
material  interests  of  the  sanctuary  or  those  of  pri- 
vate persons  were  injured  —  e.g.  by  mis^ipropriating 
gifts  to  the  sanctuaiy,  defrauding  one's  neighbour, 
retaining  the  property  of  another,  etc.  (cf.  Lev.,  v, 
ISaqq.j  vi,  2sq.;  Num.,  v,  6  sqq.).  The  material 
restitution  was  reckoned  at  one-fifth  higher  than  the 
loss  inflicted  (six  fifths  had  thus  to  be  paid).  Inad- 
dition,  a  guilt-sacrifice  had  to  be  offered,  conaistiiig 
of  a  ram  sacrificed  ,  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar. 
The  bkxMl  was  sprinkled  in  a  circle  around  the  altar, 
on  which  the  fatty  portions  were  burnt;  the  rest  en 
the  flesh  as  sacrosanct  was  eaten  by  the  priests  in 
the  holy  place  (Lev.,  vii,  1  saq.). 

(c)  Tm  third  class  of  bloody  sacrifice  embraced  the 
" peace  offeriius"  (fneUma  paeifioa,  a*S73^,  thdamim), 
wnich  were su&divided  into  three  classes:  Uie sacrifice 
of  thanks  or  praise,  the  sacrifice  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow, 
and  entirely  vohmtaiy  offerings.  The  peace  sacrifices 
in  general  were  distinguished  by  two  characteristics: 

(i)  the  remarkable  ceremony  of  "wave"  and  "heave"; 

(ii)  the  communal  sacrificial  meal  held  in  connexion 
with  them.  All  animals  allowed  for  sacrifice  (evwi 
female)  mi^t  be  used  and,  in  the  case  of  entirely 
"volimtary  sacrifices",  even  such  animals  as  were 
not  quite  without  d^ects  (Lev.,  xxii^  23).  Until 
the  act  of  spiiinkling  the  blood  the  ntes  were  the 
same  as  in  the  burnt-sacrifice,  except  that  the  slay- 
ing did  not  necessarily  take  place  at  the  north  side 
of  the  altar  (Lev.,  iu,  1  sqq.;  vii,  11  sqq.).  The 
usual  portions  of  fat  had,  as  m  the  case  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  expiation,  to  be  burned  on  the  altar.  In  the 
cutting  up  of  tne  victim,  however,  the  breast  and 
the  ri^t  shoulder  (Sept.  fipaxUtr;  Vulg.  armua)  had 
to  be  first  separately  severed,  and  the  ceremony  of 
"wave"  {tenupha)  and  "heave"  {Uruma)  performed 
with  them.  AecordinR  to  Talmudic  traoition  the 
"wave"  was  performed  as  follows:  the  priest  placed 
the  breast  of  the  victim  on  the  hands  of  the  offerer, 
and  then,  having  placed  his  own  hands  under  those 
of  this  person,  moved  them  backward  and  forward 
in  token  of  the  reciprocity  in  giving  and  recdving 
between  God  and  the  offerer.  With  the  right  shoif 
der  the  same  ceremonv  was  then  performed,  except 
that  the  "heave"  or  "teruma"  consisted  in  an  up- 
ward and  downward  movement.  The  breast  and 
shoulder  used  in  these  ceremonies  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  priests,  who  might  consume  them  in  a  "clean 
phice"  (Lev.,  x,  14).  They  also  received  a  loaf 
from  the  suppfementaiy  food-offering  (Lev.,  vii, 
14).  The  offerer  assembled  his  friends  at  a  common 
meal  on  the  same  dav  to  consume  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sanctuary  the  flesh  romaininn  after  the  sacnp 
fice.  Levitically  clean  guests,  eqiecially  the  Levites 
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and  the  poor,  were  admitted  (Deut.,  xvi,  11;  Lev., 
19  aqq.),  and  wine  was  freely  drunk  at  this  meal. 
Whatever  remained  of  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  or 
praise  had  to  be  burned  on  the  following  cay;  only 
in  the  case  of  the  vowed  and  entirely  voluntary 
sacrifices  might  the  remainder  be  eaten  on  the  second 
succeeding  day,  but  all  that  thereafter  remained  had 
to  be  burned  on  the  third  day  (Lev.,  vii,  15  sqq.; 
xix,  6  sqq.).  The  idea  of  the  peaoe-ofFoing  centres 
in  the  Divine  frientlship  and  the  participation  at 
the  Divine  table,  inasmuch  as  the  offerers,  as  guests 
and  table-companions,  participated  in  a  certain 
manner  in  the  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  But,  on  account 
of  this  Divine  friendship,  when  all  three  classes  of 
sacrifice  were  combined,  the  sacrifice  of  expiation 
tisually  preceded  the  bumt-offeiing,  and  the  latter 
the  peace-offering. 

In  addition  to  the  periodical  sacrifices  jxist  de- 
scribed, the  Mosaic  Law  recognised  other  extraordi- 
nary sacrifices,  which  must  at  least  be  mentioned. 
To  these  belong  the  sacrifice  offered  but  once  on 
the  occasion  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Sinaitic  cove- 
nant (Ex.,  xxiv,  4  8<]q.),  those  occurring  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  priests  and  Levites  QBx.,  xxix,  1 
sqq.;  Lev.,  viii;  Mum.,  viii,  5  sqq.),  and  certain  oc- 
casional sacrifices,  such  as  the  sacrifice  of  purification 
of  a  healed  Imer  (Lev.,  xiv,  1  sqq.),  the  sacrifice  of 
the  red  cow  (Num.,  xix,  1  sqa.),  the  sacrifice  of  jeal- 
ousy (Num.,  V,  12  aqq.),  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Nasi- 
rites  (Num.,  vi,  9  sqq.).  On  account  of  its  extraor- 
dinary character  one  might  include  the  yearly 
sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.,  xii,  3  sqq.;  Deut., 
xvi,  1  sqq.)  and  that  of  the  two  he-goats  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  (Lev.,  xvi,  1  aqq.)  among  this  class. 
With  the  appearance  of  the  Meeaias,  the  entire 
Mosaic  sacrificial  system  was,  according  to  the  view 
of  the  Rabbis,  to  come  to  an  end,  as  m  fact  it  did 
after  the  destruction  of  tJie  Temple  by  Titus  (A.  D. 
70).   Concerning  the  sacrificial  persons-  see  PBixar- 

BOOD. 

(5)  Modem  Critidgm. — A  detailed  examination  of 
modem  criticism  concerning  Jewish  sacrifice  cannot 
be  attempted  here,  since  the  discussion  involves 
the  whole  Paitateuch  problem  (see  Pentateuch). 
What  is  called  the  "Graf-Wellhauaen  hypothesis" 
denies  that  the  ritual  legislation  in  the  Pentateuch 
comes  from  Moses.  It  is  claimed  that  the  setting 
down  of  the  sacrificial  lefpslation  first  began  in  tJie 
exilic  period.  From  the  tune  of  Moses  to  the  Baby- 
Ionian  Captivity  sacrifice  was  offered  freely  and 
without  an^r  legal  compulsion,  and  always  in  connex- 
ion with  a  joyous  saenficial  meal.  The  strict  forms 
of  the  minutely-prescribed  sacrificial  rite  were  first 
established  by  the  Priest's  Code  (— P),  Divine 
authority  being  afterwards  claimed  for  them  by 
artificially  projecting  them  into  the  Mosaic  era.  Even 
during  the  time  of  the  Great  Prophets  nothing  was 
known  of  a  Mosaic  sacrificial  thorn,  as  is  proveid  by 
their  disparaging  remarks  concerning  the  worthless- 
ness  of  sacrifice  (cf.  Is.,  i,  11  sqq.;  Jer.,  vi,  19  sq.; 
Amos,  v,  21  sqq.;  Osee,  viii,  11  sqq.,  etc.).  With 
Ezechiel,  howevo-,  a  change  is  visible,  the  ritual 
forms  of  sacrifice  being  highly  cherished  as  a  Divine 
law.   But  it  is  imposw>le  to  refer  this  law  to  Moses. 

We  may  briefly  reply  that  the  disparaging  state- 
ments of  the  pre^xihc  Prophets  are  no  proof  for  the 
assertion  that  in  their  time  there  was  no  sacrificial 
law  regarded  as  Mosaic.  Like  the  Psalms  (xl,  7 
sqq.;  1,  8  sqq.;  box,  31  sq.),  the  Prophets  emphasized 
only  the  ancient  and  venerable  truth  that  Jahweh 
vahied  most  highly  the  interior  sacrifice  of  obedience, 
and  rejected  as  worthlesspurely  external  acta  with- 
out pious  dispositioiis..  He  demanded  of  Cain  the 
right  sentiment  of  sacrifice  (cf.  Gen^  iv.  4  sq.), 
and  prodaimed  through  Samuel:  "Obeoienoe  is 
better  than  sacrifices''^  (I  Kings,  xv,  22).  This 
lequirement  of  ethical  dispositiona  is  not  equivalent 


to  the  rejection  of  external  sacrifice.  Nor  can  ont 
accept  the  statement  that  Moses  did  not  leg»Uy 
re^^ilate  the  Jewish  sacrificial  svstem.  How  ouer- 
wise  could  he  have  been  regarded  amon^  the  Jews 
as  the  God-appointed  founder  of  the  religion  of  Jah- 
weh, which  18  inconceivable  without  Divine  service 
and  sacrifice?  That  during  the  centuries  after  Moses 
the  sacrificial  cult  underwent  an  internal  and  external 
development,  which  reached  its  climax  in  the  extant 
priest's  code,  is  a  natural  and  intelligible  assumption, 
mdications  of  which  appear  in  the  Pentateuch  itself. 
The  whole  reorganisation  of  the  oult  by  the  Prophet 
EJzechiel  ^ows  that  Jahweh  always  stood  above  the 
letto'  of  the  law,  and  that  he  was  nowise  bound  to 
maintain  in  unalterable  rigidity  the  olden  regula< 
tions.  But  the  chai^^es  and  deviations  in  Esechid 
are  not  of  such  magnitude  as  to  justify  the  view  that 
not  even  the  foun(uttion  of  the  sacrificial  code  origi' 
nated  with  Moees.  The  further  statement  that  a 
sacrificial  meal  was  regularly  oonneeted  with  the 
ancient  sacrifioes,  is  an  imjustifiable  generalisation. 
For  the  burnt-offering  (Itoloeatuium,  'Olah),  wiUi 
which  no  meal  was  associated,  belonged  to  the  most 
ancient  sacrifices  (cf.  Gen.,  viii,  20),  and  is  at  least 
as  old  as  the  peao»«ffering  (shetanUm),  which  always 
terminated  with  a  meal.  Again,  it  is  antecedently 
at  least  improbable  that  the  older  sacrifices  always 
had,  as  is  asserted,  a  gay  and  joyous  character, 
since  the  need  of  eroiation  was  not  less,  but  rather 
more  seriously  felt  oy  the  Israelites  than  by  tha 
pagan  nations  of  antiouity.  Where  then  was  a 
consciousness  of  sin,  there  must  also  have  been 
anxiety  for  expiation. 

LiQHiTOOT,  JfmiiliniMii  lempli  (Rotterdam,  16B9);  BXkb, 
Svmbolik  d—  moMitdhm KuUiu,  11  (HeMalberg,  1839);  Tbal* 
BOFXB,  DU  mbbitiQm  Ovftr  dn  manitAm  KvUu*  (tUtiabon, 
1848);  Rimf,  Dtr  BtgrV  it  Sakn*  im  A.  T.  (OoOa,  1876); 
Ion,  HanduHUiiudi  de»  6t6iudkm  AUtrtum*  (I^opiig,  1884—) : 
Idcm,  jtlMtatammO.  Thtologie  (Halta,  1889);  Kuim.  Saaiftaal 
Wmkip  of  On  Old  Tatomenl,  tr.  (Edinburgh,  1863);  Wakob- 
Kura,  Da*  (W«r  noe'^  dtr  U.  Stkrifl  (1866) ;  Schou,  I>t«  M.  Aitar- 
Mawr  du  F«Um  ImA  (Ratisbon,  1868);  Idkk,  GMMqdttiMt  «. 
Zmimwm  hti  dm  altm  StbrOtm  (Rstubon,  1877);  Haxb- 
Bno,  Di»  retMOMn  AlUrtamtr  der  Bibtl  (Munich,  1869) ;  Sonaa, 
BtUiteh*  AreUalegi*  (Fnibun,  1887);  Laodbhak,  Du  Bnhma- 
ninw  «(  «M  rapporto  a*w  I*  Judaitme  *  it  Ckriilitmume  (Puia, 
1888);  Cats,  Seriftural  Doctrine  ot  Saerifit*  and  AUmemmt 
(Ediabur^  1890);  ScbIrb,  Dio  rtUoiitn  Att«rtam»r  dtr  BOol 
(1891);  ScHMOuaa,  Dai  Wetm  dtr  SUhnt  in  dtr  aUtflawunUiek. 
OtftrOum  in  Studitn  u.  Kritihtn  (1891);  Nowack.  HArditAt 
ArdiaoUigit  (Fraiburs,  1894);  VoicK,  Dt  nonniMii  V.  T.mvBhtt. 
(mm  ad  taaifida  (jwctonlibiM  (Leipiis,  I8S3);  Soon.  AurQle*, 
ilt  Prophtcv  and  Futfittntnt  (Edinbursb,  1894);  BAXm,  Sanctu- 
aiy  and  Sacrifiee  (London,  1895);  ScairLn,  Old  TalamttU  TKniU 
ogy,  tr.  (Edinbui|di,  1898):  Fur,  Tod,  Sttltnt^vbt  u.  Steltn- 
CiAimattm /met  (1898):  i/U.TTmmn,  La  nolim  dt  tacrifiet  dam 
Paneien  TttlamaU  tt  ton  ivolution  (Toulouae,  1902) ;  OoLO,  Sac- 
rificial Worthig  (New  York,  1903);  Nmi,  Omou  «.  XtibcArM. 
/onAung  (Freiburg,  1903);  Schbadbb,  Dm  Kiilintdtrifttn  u.  da* 
A.  T.  (3rd  «d..  Berlin,  1903);  Zaplbtal,  AUttlamtnOiditt  (Fiei- 
buTK,  1903);  KObbblb,  Sandt  u.  Onade  im  rtlinllttn  Ltbtn  dt* 
VoUui  Imd  6w  auS  Chrittui  (Munioh,  1905);  Bbbbkakn,  Dit 
Idee  dtr  Silhnt  im  A.  T.  (Leipiic,  1905);  SchOpfbb,  0«tek.  dt* 
A.  T.  (4th  ed.,  1906):  Kbnt,  IiratT*  Lam  and  Legia  Pnetdent* 
(New  York,  1907);  BBHimoBB,  HebrOiteht  Ankdatogit  (Frei- 
burg, 1907) ;  M AOBB,  Dit  litntmtnoffer  dtr  aUtn  HJbrdtr  w.  der 
btnocMorten  VHker  (Freiburg,  1908):  Ehobubiipkb,  Hiilittum 
u.  OvftrtUUtn  in  den  Omtttn  da  PenUUeuck  (MOnster,  1908); 
StOTH,  I%<  BibUcal  Doctrine  of  Atmtmtnt  in  Biitieal  World, 
XXXI  (1908),  22  aqq.;  Ktrruu  OetA.  dt*  YoUce*  Itrad.  II 
(Qotha,  1009) ;  Pbtbbb,  Dit  faditA*  Otmtinde  ton  Klephantint- 
St/ent  u.  ihr  Temptl  im  S.  Jahrk.  tor  Chr.  (Freiburg,  1010);  AU/- 
UBIBB,  lUer  Domtlbtridat  in  dtr  Oenen*.  Bin*  MU*clu  Vnfr- 
niAvng  u.  cine  frwuitrittt*  PrUfung  (Freiburg,  1011). 

III.  Cebistian  Sacrifice. — Christianity  knows 
but  one  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  which  was  once  offered 
by  Christ  in  a  bloody  manner  on  the  tree  of  the 
Cross.  But  in  order  to  apply  to  individual  men  in 
sacrificial  form  throu^  a  constant  sacrifice  the  merits 
of  redemption  defimtively  won  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Cross,  the  Redeemer  Himself  instituted  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  to  be  an  unbloody  continuation 
and  representation  of  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  (Calvary. 
Concerning  this  eucharistic  sa<nifice  and  its  relation 
to  ihe  samfice  on  the  Cross,  see  the  article  Mass. 
In  view  of  the  central  position  which  the  sacrifioe 
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ol  the  OosB  holds  in  the  iriiole  economy  <rf  salvation, 
we  must  briefly  discuss  the  reality  of  this  sacrifioe. 

(1)  The  Dogma  of  the  Saetifiee  cf  the  Cross.— TbB 
universal  conviction  of  Christianity  was  expressed 
by  the  Synod  of  EiAesus  (431),  when  it  declared 
that  the  Incarnate  Logos  "offered  Himself  to  God 
the  Father  for  us  for  an  odour  of  sweetness"  (in  Den- 
lineer-Bannwart,  "Elnchiridion*"  n.  122),  a  dogma 
exMicitly  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  T^nt  (Sees. 
XXII.  cap.  i-ii;  can.  ii-iv).  The  dogma  is  indeed 
nothing  else  than  a  clear  echo  of  Holy  writ  and  tra- 
dition. If  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  espeeiallv  the  bloody  sacrifice,  were  so  many 
types  of  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  .the  Cross  (cf.  Heb., 
viu-x),  and  if  the  idea  of  vicarious  atonement  was 
present  in  ibe  Mosaic  bloody  sacrifices,  it 'follows 
mmiediately  that  the  death  on  the  Cross,  as  the 
antitype,  must  possess  the  character  of  a  vicarious 
saerince  of  atonement.  A  striking  confirmation  of 
tJiis  reasoning  is  found  in  the  perioope  of  Isaias 
oonoeming  Ckxl's  "just  servant,"  wnermn  three 
truths  are  clearly  expressed:  (a)  the  substitution  of 
the  innocMtt  Messias  for  guilty  mankind;  (b)  the 
deliverance  of  the  guilty  from  sin  and  punishment 
throuf^h  the  suffering  of  the  Messias;  (c)  the  manner 
of  this  suffering  anasatisfaction  through  the  bloody 
death  on  the  Cross  (cf.  Is.,  liii,  4  sqq.).  The  Mes- 
sianity  of  the  passage,  which  was  unjustifiably  con- 
tested by  the  Socinians  and  Rationalists,  is  isoved 
by  the  ejcpress  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  (cf . 
Matt.,  vui,  17;  Mark,  xv,  28;  Luke,  xxii,  37;  Acts, 
viii,  28  sqq.:  1  Peter,  ii,  22  sqq.).  The  prophecy 
found  its  fulfilment  in  Christ.  For,  although  His 
whole  life  was  a  continuous  sacrifice,  yet  the  sacri- 
fice culminated  in  His  bkxxiy  death  on  the  Cross, 
as  He  Himself  says:  "He  came  to  give  His  life  a 
redemption  for  many"  (Matt,  xx,  28).  Three 
factors  are  here  emphasiied:  sacrifice,  vicarious 
offering,  and  expiation.  The  phrase,  "to  give  his 
life"  (SoCmu  r^r  lha4>'),  is,  as  numerous  parallel 
passages  attest,  a  B9>lical  expression  for  sacrifice; 
the  words,  "for  many"  (drrJ  ToXXAr),  express  the 
idea  of  vicariotis  sacrifice,  while  the  term,  "redemp- 
tion" (Vfrpov),  declares  the  object  of  the  expiation 
(cf.  Eph.,  V.  2;  II  Cor.,  v,  21).  Rationalism  (Soci- 
nus,  Ritschl)  seeks  in  vain  to  deny  that  St.  Paul  had 
this  idea  of  vicarious  emiation  on  the  ground  that 
the  expression  ibri  roXXAr  (in  the  place  of  many)  is 
foreign  to  him.  For,  apart  from  the  fact  that  he 
clearly  expresses  in  other  terms  the  idea  of  substitu- 
tion (cf.  n  Cor.,  v,  15;  Gal.,  iii,  13),  his  phrase  "for 
many"  (4r*p  nWQp  instead  of  i»Tl  roXXfir),  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  idea  of  sacrifice  current  in  his 
writings,  bears  the  pregnant  meaning  "instead  of 
many/'  not  merely  ''for  the  advantage  of  many". 
This  IS  clearly  indicated  by  I  Tim.,  ii,  6:  "Who  gave 
himself  a  redemption  for  dl  [irrCKm-pQw  irip  rirrm]." 

As  in  the  Ola  Testament  the  expiatory  power  of 
the  sacrifice  1^  in  the  blood  of  the  victim,  so  also 
the  expiation  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  ascribed 
to  the  "Blood  of  the  New  Testament"  (see  Mass, 
Sacrifice  of  the).  There  is  thus  nothing  more 
precious  than  the  Blood  of  Christ:  ".  .  .  you  were 
not  redeemed  with  commtible  thin^  as  gold  and 
silver  .  .  .  .  ,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  unspotted  and  undefiled"  (I 
Peter,  i,  18  sq.).  While  the  foregoing  considerations 
refute  the  assertion  of  modem  "cntics"  that  the 
expiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  first  introduced  by 
Paul  into  the  (jospel,  it  is  still  true  that  the  bloody 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross  occupied  the  central  position  in 
the  Pauline  preaching.  He  speaks  of  the  Redeemer 
as  Him  "whom  God  hath  proposed  to  be  a  propitia- 
tion [tx<urri}piai'],  through  faith  in  his  blood"  (Rom., 
iii,  25) .  Referring  to  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Epistle  to  Uie  Hebrews  especially  elaborates  this 
idea:  "For  if  the  blood  of  goats  and  of  oxen,  and  the 


asbes  of  a  heifer  being  sprinkled,  sanetifv  such  aA 
are  defiled,  to  the  cleansing  of  the  flesh:  how  much 
more  shall  the  blood  of  Qirist,  -who  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  offered  himself  unspotted  tmto  God,  cleanse 
our  conscience  from  dead  works"  (Heb.,  ix,  13 
sq.).  With  the  multiplicity  and  variety,  the  inefi^ 
cacy  and  inadeouacy  of  the  Mosaic  bkmay  sacrifices 
is  contrasted  tne  imiqueneas  and  efficacy  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (cf. 
Heb.,  ix,  28:  "So  also  was  CSirist  once  lAraf]  offered 
to  exhaust  the  sins  of  many";  x,  10:  "In  the  which 
will  we  are  sanctified  by  uie  oblation  of  the  body 
[<ta  Tflf  vpov^cpit  ToO  viiiMTot]  of  Jcsus  Quist  once"). 
The  bloody  death  on  the  Cross  is  specially  charac- 
terised as  a  "sin  offering":  "Buttnismanoffoing 
one  sacrifice  for  sins  UtUir  Mp  AftapriAp  rporttiym 
Ovolm],  tor  ever  sittetli  on  the  right  hand  of  God" 
(Heb.,  X,  12:  cf.  II  Cor.j  v,  21).  The  "heavenly 
sacrifioe"  of  Christ,  the  existence  of  which  is  assumed 
by  Thalhofer,  Zill,  and  Schouhn,  cannot  be  deduced 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  heaven  Christ 
no  longer  sacrifices  Himself,  but  simply,  through 
His  "priestly  intercession",  offers  the  sacrifioe  vS 
the  Cross  (Heb.,  vii,  25;  cf.  Rem.,  viii,  34). 

While  the  Apoetolic  Fathers  and  the  apok>^i8t 
Justin  Martyr  merely  repeat  the  Biblical  aoctnne 
of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  Irenieus  was  the 
first  of  the  early  Fathers  to  consider  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Cross  from  the  standpoint  of  a  "vicarious 
satisfaction"  (stUufaeHo  vkaria) ;  this  expression, 
however,  did  not  come  into  frequent  use  in  ecclesias- 
tical writings  during  the  first  ten  centuries.  Irenieus 
emphasiEes  the  fact  that  only  a  God-Man  could  wash 
away  the  guilt  of  Adam,  that  Christ  actually  re- 
deemed mankind  by  His  Blood  and  offered  "His 
Soul  for  our  souls  and  His  Flesh  for  our  flesh"  ("Adv. 
her.",  V,  i,  1,  in  P.  G.  VII,  1121).  Though  Iremeus 
bases  the  redemption  primarily  on  the  Incarnation, 
throu^  which  our  vitiated  nature  was  restored  to 
its  original  holiness  ("mystical  interpretation"  of 
the  Greeks),  he  nevertheless  ascribes  in  a  special 
manner  to  tiie  bitter  Passion  of  the  Saviour  the  same 
effects  that  he  ascribes  to  the  Incarnation:  viz. 
the  making  of  man  like  unto  God,  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  and  we  annihilation  of  death  (Adv.  luer.,  II, 
XX,  3;  III,  xviii,  8).  It  was  not  so  much  "under  the 
influence  of  the  Gmoo-Oriental  mysteries  of  expia- 
tion" (Hamack)  as  in  close  association  with  Paul 
and  the  Mosaic  sacrificial  ritual,  that  Origen  regarded 
the  death  on  the  Cross  in  the  light  of  uie  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  expiation.  But,  since  he  maintained  pref- 
erentially the'  Biblical  view  of  the  "ransom  and 
redemption ",  he  was  the  originator  of  the  one-sided 
"old  patristic  theory  of  the  redemption".  Inci- 
dentally ("In  Matt.,  xvi,  8,"  in  P.  O.,  XIII,  1397 
sqq.)  he  makes  the  rash  statement  that  the  ransom 
rendered  on  the  Cross  was  paid  to  the  Devil  —  a 
view  which  Gregory  of  Nyssa  later  systematised. 
This  statement  was,  however  repudiated  by  Adaman- 
tins  ("De  recta  in  Deum  fide",  I,  xxvii,  in  P.  G.. 
XI,  1756  sqq.)  as  "the  height  of  blasphemous  folly" 
(roXXj^  PhAa^iutt  troia),  and  was  positively  rejected 
by  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and  John  of  Damascus, 
lliis  repulsive  theory  never  became  general  in  the 
Church,  although  the  idea  of  the  supposed  "rights 
of  the  Devil"  (erroneouslv  derived  from  John,  xii, 
31;  xiv,  30;  II  Cor.,  iv,  4;  II  Peter,  ii,  19)  survived 
among  some  ecclesiastical  writers  even  to  the  time 
of  Bede  and  Peter  Lombarri.  Whatever  Origen 
and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  say  of  our  ransom  from  the 
Evil  One,  they  are  both  clear  in  their  statements  tjiat 
Christ  offers  the  sacrifice  of  expiation  to  the  Heavenly 
Father  and  not  to  the  Devil;  the  redemption  from 
the  slavery  of  the  Devil  is  effected  by  Christ  through 
His  sacrifice  on  the  Cross.  As,  according  to  Har- 
iiack's  admission,  the  idea  of  vicarious  expiation  "is 
^uirp  among  the  Latins.",  we  may  easily  dispense 
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with  the  twtimoay  of  Latin  patristic  literature. 
While  the  G^eek  Church  adhered  to  the  old  mystical 
conception  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  ransom, 
the  docbine  of  the  Redemption  received  a  further 
development  in  die  "jmistie  tiieory  of  satisfaction" 
of  St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury  ("Cur  Deus  homo" 
in  P.  L.,  CLVIII,  359  sqq.);  this  was  freed  of  some 
crudities  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  deepened  by 
the  "ethical  theory  of  reconciliation".  A  compre- 
hensive theory,  employing  diidectically  ali  the  Bibli- 
cal and  patnstic  (actors,  is  still  a  desideratum  in 
speculative  theology. 

<2)  Theciogieal  Pro6ie»M.— Other  difiScult  ouee- 
tions  concerning  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  tiave 
been  alnauly  more  suocecnfully  dealt  with  by  theolo- 
gians. On  account  of  the  remarkable  and  unique 
coincidence  of  the  priest,  victim,  and  acceptor  of 
the  sacrifice,  a  first  question  arises  as  to  whether 
Christ  was  victim  and  priest  according  to  His  Divine 
or  according  to  His  human  nature..  On  the  basis 
of  the  dogma  of  the  hypostatic  union  the  only  answer 
is:  although  the  Goct-Man  or  the  Ixwos  Himself 
was  at  once  both  priest  and  victim.  He  was  both, 
not  according  to  His  Divine  nature,  but  throtu^  the 
function  of  His  humanity.  For,  since  the  Divine 
nature  was  absolutely  incapable  of  suffering,  it  was 
no  more  possible  for  Christ  to  act  as  priest  according 
to  His  Divine  nature,-  than  it  was  lot  Qod  the  Father 
or  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  regards  the  relation  between 
the  priest  and  the  acceptor,  it  is  usually  stated  in 
explanation  that  Christ  acts  only  as  sacrificmg  priest, 
and  that  God  the  Father  alone  receives  the  sacrifice. 
This  view  is  false.  Even  though  God  the  Father  is 
mentioned  as  the  only  acceptor  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  (Sees.  XXII,  «».  i),  this  is  merely  an  appro- 
priation, which  excludes  neither  the  Son  nor  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  matter  of  acceptance.  The 
accqitdr  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  is  thus  the 
offended  God,  or  the  whole  Trinity,  to  which  Christ 
as  Logos  and  Son  of  God  also  belongs.  ,  One  must, 
however,  distinguish  between  the  Divinity  and  the 
Humanity  of  CSrist  and  say:  while  Christ  as  God, 
together  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
accepted  His  own  sacrifice  in  expiation  of  the  offended 
Deity,  He  offered  this  same  sacrifice  as  Man  vicari- 
ously to  the  Blessed  Trinity.  While  this  coincidence 
of  the  three  functions  of  priest,  victim,  and  acceptor 
in  the  same  Christ  may  constitute  a  mystery,  it 
yet  contains  no  contradiction  (cf.  Augustine,  "De 
civ.  Dei",  X,  xx).  A  third  problem  of  great  impor- 
tance concerns  the  nature  of  the  actio  aaerifica  in 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  Did  the  sacrificial  act 
consist  in  the  slaying  of  Christ  on  'the  Cross?  This 
question  must  be  answered  with  a  decided  negative: 
otherwise  one  would  have  to  say  that  the  function  of 
high-priest  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  was  exercised, 
not  by  Christ,  but  by  his  torturers  and  their  myrmi- 
dons, the  Roman  soldiers.  In  the  Mosaic  sacrifices 
also  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  lay,  not  in  the  actual 
slaying  of  the  victim,  but  in  the  letting,  or  rather 
in  the  sprinkling,  of  the  blood.  Conseouently,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  at  which  Christ  functions  as 
sole  priest,  must  likewise  be  referred  to  the  free 
offering  of  His  bkxxl  for  us  men,  inasmuch  as  the 
Redeemer,  while  outwardly  submitting  to  the  forei- 
ble  shedcung  of  His  blood  by  His  executioners, 
simultaneouuy  offered  it  to  God  in  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  (of.  John,  x,  17  sq.;  Heb.,  ix,  22;  I  Peter, 
i,  2). 

TAmrxm,  Cruentum  Chritti  aacrificium,  incruerUum  Uiua  aaeri- 
fidwH  ezvliealum  (Prwue,  1068);'  Condbek,  Dot  Pri—tertum  u. 
dM  Orftr  Jm  CAruti  (RBtiibon,  1847):  vok  Cichow«ki,  Dot 
alltmammlL  Pateha  in  teintm  VerKaUnit  turn  Offtr  CkritH 
(Muoioh,  1849);  TBALBom,  Die  Offer  da  BebrOetirUfet  (Dil- 
ttngaii,  ISSS):  Ipw,  Da*  Offtr  de*  own  t>.  iMum  Bunde*  (Rstu- 
bon,  1870):  BicKEL,  Meet*  u.  Paedia  (Maim.  1871);  Psll,  Au 
Dotitm  eon  der  Mnde  u.  Erllletma  im  lAehU  der  Venutnft  (R«tu- 
bon,  1886):  Idbh,  Die  Lekre  dee  U.  Atkanaeiue  ton  der  Stnde  «, 
EtUemt  (Puma,  1888):  Oiwald,  Die  RrUetutg  in  Chiele  Jeeu 


(fsti  ad.,  Padartwin,  1887):  StbXteb.  0m  ErUemfelehre  dee  JUL 
Atkanaeiiie  (FMbuis,  1894);  Ambich,  Dae  antite  Myelerieif 
weeen  «,  eein  Binfiuee  aut  doe  Chrietentum  (QCttiiicen,  189i); 
ScBCNi,  Die  prieeUrL  Tat%Qk«U  dee  Meeeiae  naek  dem  Pnphelen 
leajae  (RMuoon,  1802) :  Secbbbo,  Der  Tod  Chrieti  in  eeiner  Be- 
deutung  /tr  die  ISrUleunt  (Lnpiic.  1895) ;  DObholt,  Die  Lekre 
ran  der  Oenugtuuna  ChrteH  (Paderborn,  1896) :  Chabbb,  Le  to- 
erifiee  de  CHomme-Dieu  (Paris,  1899) ;  Grihh,  Oeech.  dee  Leidene 
Jeeu,  I  (Ratubon,  1S03);  Fuhbe,  Die  Satit/aetionelkeorie  dee  U. 
Aneetm  (MOnater,  1903);  Rittbb,  ChriMiu  der  Erlterr  (Una, 
1903):  Bbuwb,  Oeeck.  dee  Leidene  u.  Sterbene,  der  Aufen/ekmng 
u.  Hitmdtahrt  dee  Uerm  (Fraibun,  1903) :  Jentscr,  HelleniiM 
«.  CAru(«ii<um  (Leq>aig,  1903):  Mittb,  Die  HeOeUd  Ckrieti  ale 
elelbertretende  Omtuhiuiif  (Ratiibon,  1904) :  RrvikBB.  Le  dogm» 
de  la  RUemption  (Paria,  1905);  Cbombbuoohe,  De  talerioloqim 
ehrieUana  vrimie  /onHbue  (LouTain,  1905) ;  Kldoe,  Dae  Seeleiuei- 
den  dee  WOterUieere  (Mama,  IBOS) ;  Weiol.  Die  HeiUekre  dee  U. 


CyrUl  ion  Jeruealem  (Maini,  1905):  Weiss,  Die  meeeianiedien 
VorbiUer  im  A.  T.  (Fraiburg,  1905);  Fibbio,  Babel  u.  doe  N.  T. 
(TOUnaen,  1905);  Fbldhanm,  Der  Kneeht  Gottee  in  leajae  KtCp. 


M-es^reXbmt,  1907) ;  Staab,  Die  Lekre  eon  der  eleUwertretenden 
Oenutlitung  Ckrieli  ^aderborn,  1908) :  Poblb,  Doomatik,  II 
(Padsrbom,  1909) ;  Baubb,  Vom  arietkenlian  emn  ChrieUnhm 
(Leipait,  1910);  Habxack,  Doomengeeek.,  I-II  (TObinsan,  1901). 
For  other  Uteratura  aee  MAaa,  Sacbhicb  or  thb,  and  PBiarr. 

BOOO. 

IV.  Thbobt  or  Sacrifici. — In  view  of  the  com- 
prehensive historical  material  which  we  have  gathered 
both  from  pagan  practice  and  from  the  religions 
Divinely  revealed,  it  is  now  possible  to  essay  a  scien- 
tific theory  of  sacrifice,  the  chief  lines  being  drawn 
naturally  from  the  Jewish  and  Christian  sacrificial 
sjrstems. 

(1)  Univenality  of  Seusrffice. — One  of  the  specially 
characteristic  features  which  the  history  of  religions 
places  before  us  is  the  wide  diffusion,  even  the  univer- 
saUty,  of  sacrifice  among  the  human  race.  It  is 
true  that  Andrew  Lang  ("The  Making  of  a  Religion", 
London.  1899)  maintains  the  improbable  view  that 
originally  the  supreme,  majestic,  and  heavenly  God 
was  as  httle  venerated  with  sacrifices  as  He  is  to-day 
amon^  certain  tribes  of  Africa  and  Australia;  that 
even  m  the  Jahwehism  of  the  Israelites  the  sacrificial 
cult  was  rather  a  degeneration  than  an  ethico-reli- 
gk>us  advance.  In  agreement  with  this  (other  in- 
vestigatora  add)  is  the  fact  that  in  many  features 
the  Mosaic  sawificial  ritual  was  simply  borrowed 
from  the  pagan  ritual  of  the  Eleyptians,  Babylonians, 
and  other  Semitic  peoples.  It  is  remarkable  also 
that  many  Fathers  of  the  Chureh  (e.  g.  Chrysostom) 
and  Scholastics,  and  amon^  the  Jews,  Maimonides 
reiwesented  the  Mosaio  sacrifices  as  merely  a  conces- 
sion which  God  made  to  the  weakness  of  the  Jewish 
character  in  order  to  restrain  the  Chosen  Pewle 
from  the  horrors  of  bloody  sacrifice  to  idols.  This 
oncHuded  view,  however,  cannot  be  maintained 
before  the  bar  of  the  history  or  the  psychology  of 
religion.  Nothing  is  psycholc^cally  so  intelligible 
as  the  derivation  of  sacrifice  from  the  naturally 
reli^ous  heart  of  man,  and  the  history  of  all  peoples 
similarly  proves  that  scarcely  a  sin^  religion  has 
ever  existed  or  exists  to-day  without  some  sacrifice. 
A  religion  entirely  without  sacrifice  seems  almost  a 
psychological  impossibiUty,  and  is  at  least  unnatural. 
It  is  the  complete  want  of  sacrifice  among  some  Afri- 
can and  Australian  tribes,  rather  than  the  numerous 
sacrifices  of  Mosaism,  that  has  resulted  from  deoen- 
oration.  Had  God  conceded  the  bloody  sacrmces 
simply  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  Israelites, 
as  above  asserted,  He  would  have  promoted,  rather 
than  checked,  the  spread  of  pagan  idolatry,  espe- 
cially if  the  sacrificial  ritual  were  also  taken  frona 
pagan  religions.  Here  as  elsewhere  parallels  in 
other  religions  prove  no  borrowing,  unless  such  is 
supported  by  strict  historical  evidence,  and  even  the 
actual  borrowings  may  in  their  new  home  have  been 
inspired  with  an  entirely  new  spirit.  The  adoption 
of  the  substance  of  paganism  into  Mosaism  is  dis- 
proved especially  by  tiie  anti-pagan  and  unique 
idea  of  holiness  with  which  the  miole  Jewish  cult 
is  stamped  (cf.  Lev.,  xi,  44),  and  which  shows  the 
sacrificial  ihora  as  of  one  piece.  A  later  editor  could 
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never  have  imprinted  the  stamp  of  holiness  on  a 
ritual  composed  of  pagan  fragments  without  the 
pure  paganism  peeping  through  the  seams  and  join- 
mgs.  One  must  therefore,  both  before  and  after 
the  Priest's  Code  (save  for  later  additions  and  accom- 
modations to  new  circumstances),  regard  the  sacri- 
ficial thara  as  truly  Mosaic,  and  see  in  them  the 
expression  not  onlv  of  human  nature,  but  also  of 
the  Divine  will.   A  remarkable  exception  from  the 

general  rule  is  Islamism,  which  knows  neither  sacri- 
ce  nor  priest:  sacrifice  is  replaced  bjr  a  strict  ritual 
of  prayer,  with  which  religious  ablutions  and  alms- 
givmg  are  associated.  Again,  while  genuine  Bud- 
dhism rejects  sacrifice,  this  rule  was  far  from  obtaining 
in  practice,  for  Lamaism  in  Tibet  has  sacrifices 
for  the  dead,  and  the  average  Buddhist  of  the  people 
offers  unbloody  sacrifices  to  his  buddha.  The 
Hindu  offers  flowers,  ml,  food,  and  incense  to  his 
idols,  and  slays  victims  to  the  god  Shiva  and  his 
spouse.  And  not  even  the  believing  Protestant  is 
without  a  sacrifice,  since,  in  spite  of  his  rejection 
of  the  Mass,  he  at  least  recognizes  Christ's  death 
on  the  Cross  as  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christianity. 

(2)  Species  of  Saaifiee. — ^The  two  chief  kinds  of 
saioifice,  the  bloody  and  the  imbloody,  were  sug- 
Essted  to  mankind  by  nature  itself,  and  were  thus 
known  in  the  earliest  times.  To  which  of  the  two 
historical  priority  is  to  be  conceded^  can  scarcely 
be  decidea.  For  the  greater  antiauity  of  the  un- 
bloody sacrifice  emially  good  oxnmas  can  be  offered 
as  for  that  of  the  bloody  sacrmce.  The  earliest  his- 
torical mentions  of  sacrifice  found  in  the  Bible 
would  make  them  coeval,  for  Cain  as  the  hud>and- 
man  offered  the  fruits  of  the  field,  while  his  brother 
Abel  as  the  shepherd  offered  bloody  victims  (Gen., 
iv,  3  sq.).  As  reeuda  pagan  reli^ons,  many  histo- 
rians 01  religion  plead  for  tne  mionty  oi^  the  unbloody 
sacrifice.  Porphyrius  and  Theophrastus  also  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  first  samfices  consisted  of 
plants  and  flowers,  which  were  burned  in  honour 
of  the  Deity^  Hie  toma-haoma,  a  drink-offering 
common  to  both  Indian  Vedism  and  Iranian  Parsee- 
ism,  must  be  dated  back  to  primeval  times,  when 
the  Indians  and  l^e  Iranians  still  formed  one  great 
people.  How  the  Indians  came  to  offer  their  very 
ancient  horse  sacrifice  is  unknown.  It  is  a  mere 
surmise  to  suppose  that  perhfms  the  general  transi- 
tion from  a  vegetable  to  a  flesh  diet,  as  related  by 
Noe  (cf.  G«i.,  ix,  3  sqq.),  oocasioiied  the  rise  of 
animal  sacrifices.  The  rare  occunence  of  slaying 
an  animal  was  turned  into  a  festival,  which  was  cel^ 
brated  with  sacrifices.  Among  the  earliest  Hebrews 
aeibaeh  (bloody  sacrifice)  was  a  "slaying  festival", 
with  which  bUxidy  sacrifice  was  inseparably  asso- 
ciated. The  introduction  of  bloodj^  sacrifices  among 
tfie  Iranians  is  more  easily  explained,  since,  espfr- 
ci^v  in  Zoroastrianism,  it  was  esteemed  a  ^reat  merit 
to  destroy  the  harmful  animals  belongmg  to  the 
wicked  god  Ahriman,  and  eventually  to  sacrifice 
them  to  the  good  god  Ormuzd.  Further  than  sur- 
mises, however  we  are  unable  to  go.  That  the 
unbloody  sacrifice  was  practised  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  classical  ardueologists  maintam  with  good 
reason,  arguing  that  in  Homer  the  word  Mnf  (Liat. 
tuffire)  did  not  mean  "to  slay"  or  "to  offer  as  a 
bloody  sacrifice"  (as  it  did  in  post-Homeric  Greek), 
but  rather  to  "offer  a  smoking  sacrifice"  (incense). 
It  is  not  impossible  that  even  the  cruel  and  volup- 
tuous cults  of  Anterior  Asia  also  offered  at  first  only 
ve^table  sacrifices,  since  the  fundamental  idea  of 
their  religion,  the  death  and  renascence  of  nature, 
is  expresMd  most  evidently  and  impressively  in  the 
pJant  world.  All  this  is  however  purely  hypothetical. 
The  observation  that  human  sacrifice  once  extended 
over  the  whole  earth,  leaves  room  also  for  the  sup- 
position that  the  bloody  sacrifice  in  the  form  of 
slaughtered  men  claims  chronological  priority,  the  hid- 


eous custom  being  replaced,  as  civilisation  advanced, 
bv  the  sacrifice  of  animals.  But  among  numy  peo- 
ples (e.  g.  the  Chanaaoites,  Phceniciaas,  and  the 
ancient  Mexicans)  not  evoi  the  possession  of  a  high 
culture  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  detestable  human 
sacrifices.  But,  whatever  view  mav  be  taken  of 
the  priority  question,  it  is  undoubted  that  both  the 
bloody  and  the  unbloody  sacrifices  reach  back  to 
prehistoric  times. 

Not  without  its  significance  for  the  scientific  idea 
of  sacrifice  is  the  fact  that  the  material  of  the  bloody 
and  unbloody  sacrifices  was  regularlv  tiJien  from 
things  used  as  food  and  drinkjand  indeed  from  the 
best  of  these  commodities.  This  very  general  cir- 
cumstance affords  evidence  that  the  samficdal  gift 
must  be  taken  from  the  belongings  of  the  sacrificer 
and  must  be  associated,  as  a  means  of  sustenance, 
with  his  phvsical  life.  The  independent  sacrifice 
of  incense  alone  reouires  anotJier  explanation;  this 
is  supplied  by  the  tragrant  odour,  which  ^raibolizea 
either  the  sweetness  of  the  ascending  offering  of 
prayer  or  the  gracious  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice 
by  the  Deity.  The  bloody  sacrifice,  on  account 
Of  its  symbolical  coimexion  with  the  life  of  man, 
was  especially  expressive  of  complete  self-oblation 
to  the  Divinitv.  .  In  the  cruder  views  of  naive 
natural  man.  tne  aaoending  odour  of  the'  incense 
offering  soothed  the  olfactory  organs  of  the  ^ods. 
Especially  crude .  was  this  unworthy  materialuine 
of  sacrifice  in  Indian  Vedism  (the  »oma  drink)  and 
in  the  Babylonian  story  of  the  Flood,  where  it  is 
said:  "The  gods  suck  in  the  fragrant  odour;  like 
flies,  the  Koos  gathered  over  the  sacrificer."  Even 
the  Old  "^stament  expression,  "a  sweet  savour  for 
God"  (odor  vuwUatui),  was  originaUy  an  accommoda- 
tion to  the  ingenuous  ideas  of  the  uncultured  nomadic 
people  (cf.  G«a.,  viii,  21;  Lev.,  i,  17,  etc.),  an  anthro- 
pomorphism which  was  ever  more  clearly  recognised 
as  such  according  as  the  Israelites  progressed  in 
their  ethical  refinement  of  the  idea  of  God.  Not  on 
the  greatness  or  material  worth  of  the  sacrificial 
gifts  should  store  be  laid,  since  Jahweh  was  above 
necessity,  but  on  the  true  sentiment  of  sacrifice, 
without  which,  as  declared  by  the  Prophets  (cf. 
Is.,  i,  11  sqq.;  Osee,  iv,  8;  Mai.,  i,  10),  aU  extonai 
sacrifices  were  not  only  worthless,  but  even  rei»e> 
hensible. 

(3)  BiUt  f4  Saerifiee. — ^While  sacrifice  itself  origi- 
nates spontaneously  in  the  natural  prompting  of 
religious-minded  man,  the  particular  rites,  depenaent 
on  law  and  custom,  display  a  manifold  variety  at 
different  times  and  pUoes.  Among  the  different 
peoples  the  ceremonial  of  sacrifice  offers  indeed  a  verv 
variegated  pictture.  U  we  emphasise  only  that  which 
was  general  and  common  to  all,  the  simplest  sacrificial 
rite  consists  in  the  mere  exposition  of  the  gifts  in  a 
holy  place,  as  for  example  the  show-bread  (pant* 
propoktitmu)  of  the  Israelites  and  Babytonians,  or 
the  votive  offerings  {anatkemala)  of  the  Greeks.  Fr^ 
quentiy  the  idea  of  entertaining  the  gods  or  the  dead 
is  evimntly  associated  with  the  offering  of  food  and 
drink,  e.  g.  among  the  Indians,  EQrptians,  and 
Greeks.  Even  in  uie  oldest  history  of  Israel  this 
idea  of  oitertainment,  although  spiritualiied,  is 
perceptible  (Judges,  vi,  17  sqq.;  xiii,  15  sqq.).  As 
true  sacrifices  in  the  strict  sense  were  regarded  only 
those  in  which  a  real  alteration  was  effected  in  the 
sacrificial  gift  at  the  time  of  offering  it.  By  this 
immutation  the  gifts  were  not  only  withdrawn  from 
all  inofane  usage,  but  were  also  completely  given 
over  to  the  service  and  possession  of  God  or  the  gods.. 
With  this  object  in  view  edibles  or  sacrificial  victims 
were  eiUier  completely  or  partly  burned,  while 
libations  were  poured  out  as  drink  offerings.  The 
earliest  form  seema  to  have  been  the  whole  or  burnt- 
offering  (holocaust).  While  only  special  portions  of 
^e  victims  (for  the  most  part  the  best  portions)  were 
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bimed,  the  remainder  of  the  fleeh  was  regarded 
aa  holy  sacrificial  food,  and  was  eaten  eiUier  by  the 
priests  or  by  the  ofFerera  in  a  holy  place  (or  even  at 
nome)  with  the  idea  of  entwing  into  communion. 
The  chief  element  in  the  sacrifice,  however,  was  not 
the  sacrificial  meal,  but  rather  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood,  which,  as  the  beuer  of  life,  was  clearly  in- 
tended in  many  religions  to  represent  man  himself. 
This  idea  of  substitution  is  seen  with  overwhelming 
clearness  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  Cross. 
Among  all  peoples  the  sacrifice,  as  tiie  chief  and  most 
perfect  function  of  religion,  was  surrounded  with  the 
greatest  pomp  and  solonnity;  the  celebration  was 
usually  m  a  light  and  joyous  character,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  sacrifices  of  praise,  petition,  and 
thanksgiving.  With  joyous  heart  man  consecrated 
hiioself  to  the  Deity  througdi  the  medium  of  the 
gifts  he  offered.  External  aiaomment,  music,  song, 
prayer,  and  dance  heightened  the  festive  joy.  On 
the  other  hand  the  expiatory  sacrifice  was  of  a  serious 
character,  whetiier  it  was  intended  to  atone  for  mis- 
deeds or  to  avert  misfortune.  Not  every  private 
person  was  competent  to  offer  sacrifice;  this  fimction 
pertained  only  to  certain  persons  or  priests,  whose 
office  was  immediately  connected  with  the  sacrifices. 
In  the  earliest  time  the  head  of  the  family  or  tribe 
performed  the  functions  of  priest  —  in  ancient  E^pt 
the  king,  as  even  to-day  toe  emperor  in  ChinaTsee 
PmsarTHOon).  Sacrifice  and  altar  (q.v.)  are,  like 
sacrifice  and  priest,  correlative  terms.  Origmally 
the  altar  consisted  of  a  single  stone,  which  by  conse- 
cration became  the  dwelling  of  God  (cf.  Gen.,  xii, 
7  sq.:  xiii,  4;  xxviii,  18  sqq.).  Among  many  peoples 
the  place  of  sacrifice  was  either  the  house  (for  private 
sacrifices)  or  the  open  air  (for  public  sacnficee). 
In  the  latter  case  specially  selected  places  (trees, 

Cves,  heights)  in  an  elevated  position  wen  preferred 
sacrifice.  Among  the  Romans  altar  and  hearth 
(ora  et  focut)  were  regarded  as  indispensable  requi- 
sitee  for  sacrifice. 

(4)  Origin  of  Saerifiee. — Since  sacrifice  is  a  regular 
concomitant  of  every  religion,  sacrifice  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  causality,  have  originated  simultan^ 
oiuly  with  religion.  Consequently,  saoifioe  is  as  okl 
as  religion  itsdf.  It  is  evident  that  the  nature  of 
the  explanation  given  of  sacrifice  will  depend  on  liie 
views  one  takes  of  the  ori|^  of  religion  in  general. 

(a)  Widely  held  to-day  is  the  theory  ot  evolution, 
wmch,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Darwin, 
endeavours  to  trace  the  origm  of  religion  from  the 
degraded  sti^  of  the  half-animal,  reli^onless  prime- 
val man,  and  its  gradual  development  to  nigher 
forms.  The  scheme  of  developm«it  is  naturally 
differmt  according  to  tiie  personal  standpoint  of  the 
investigator.  As  the  startmg-point  for  the  compara- 
tive study  of  the  lowest  religiouB  forms  is  usually 
taken  the  uncivilised  savage  A  to-dav,  the  true  poi^ 
trait  of  the  primeval  man  (Lubbock,  Tylor,  etc.). 
An  attempt  is  made  to  construct  an  ascending  scale 
from  the  crudest  Fetichism  to  naturalistic  Polythe- 
ism, from  which  develops  ethical  Monotheism,  as  the 
hi^est  and  purest  product.  Until  recently  the 
Animism  Qq.  v.)  proposed  by  Tylor  was  the  prevalent 
theory;  this  traced  religion  from  the  ancient  worship 
of  souls,  ghosts,  spirits  of  ancestors,  etc.  (under  the 
influence  <rf  fear).  At  this  original  stage  sacrifice 
had  no  other  purpose  than  the  feeding  and  enters 
taining  of  these  deified  beings,  or  their  appeasement 
and  conciliation,  if  hostile  dispositions  were  ascribed 
to  them  (demons).  In  recent  times  this  explanation, 
once  honoured  as  dogma  in  the  history  of  religions, 
is  most  vigorouslv  combated  by  the  experts  thon- 
sdves  as  untenable.  It  has  been  recognised  that 
Animism  and  the  kindred  Fetichism  and  Totemism 
represent  only  secondary  elements  of  many  nature- 
religions^  not  the  essence.  "In  any  case,"  sajrs 
Chaatepie  de  la  Saussaye,  "a  purdy  animistic  bans 


of  religion  can  nowhere  be  shown"  ("Lehrbuch  der 
Religionsgesohichte",  I,  TObingen,  1905,  p.  12), 
But  if  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  .God  cannot  be  ex- 
plained from  Animism,  entertainment  cannot  have 
been  the  original  idea  of  sacrifice,  especially  since, 
according  to  the  most  recent  investigations,  the 

grimeval_  religions  seem  to  converge  rawer  towards 
lonotheism.  Just  as  in  the  consciousness  of  all 
sacrificing  peoples  the  gods  remained  sublime  above 
souls,  spirits,  and  demons,  sacrifice  as  a  religious  gift 
far  transcended  food  and  drink.  But,  wbsrover  the 
gods  are  represented  as  companions  at  Uie  banquet, 
thoe  always  appeared  the  right  idea,  that  by  his 
participation  in  the  sacrificial  gifts  man  enters  into 
communion  with  the  gods,  and  (e.  g.  in  the  case  of 
the  ancient  Indian  aoma  drink)  even  partakes  of 
divine  strength.  The  obscuring  of  this  idea  by  an- 
thropomorpUc  errors,  fostered  by  priestly  deceit,  did 
indeed  here  and  there  lead  to  the  one-sided  "  feeding  of 
the  gods"  (cf.  Dan.,  xiv,  2  sqq.),  but  this  may  by  no 
means  be  r^ijarded  as  a  primitive  institution.  Ani- 


ory",  derives  religion  from 
social  instincts  and  accoroinglv  sacrifice  from  the 
communal  meal  which  was  established  to  strengthen 
and  seal  in  religious  manner  the  tribal  oommuni^. 
These  communal  meals  are  supposed  to  have  given  the 
first  impulse  to  sacrifice.  Theee  fundamental  thoughts 
may  be  developed  in  several  ways.  As  Totemism. 
in  addition  to  its  rdigious,  has  also  a  distinctly  social 
element,  and  in  this  respect  is  on  a  far  higher  level 
than  Animism,  some  authors  (especially  wTltobOTt- 
son  Smith,  "The  Religion  of  the  Sonitee",  London, 
1894)  believe  that  the  origin  of  animal  sacrifices  can 
be  traced  back  to  Totemism.  When  the  different 
dans  or  divinons  of  a  tribe  partook  at  the  communal 
meal  of  the  sacred  animal  (totem),  whidi  represented 
their  god  and  ancestors,  th^  believed  that  by  this 
meal  th^  participated  in  the  divine  life  of  die  animal 
itself.  Sacrifice  m  the  sense  of  offering  gifts  to  the 
Ddty,  the  eiymbolic  replacing  of  human  life  by  an 
animal,  the  idea  of  expiation,  etc.,  are  declared  to  be- 
long to  a  much  later  period  of  the  history  of  sacrifice. 
Originally  the  {pf  ts  of  cereab  had  rather  the  character 
of  a  tribute  due  to  the  gods,  and  this  idea  was  later 
tnmsfeiTed  to  tiie  animal  sacrifices.  It  is  however 
very  questionable  whether  this  totemistic  theory, 
notwithstanding  some  excellent  suggestions,  entireqr 
meets  the  facts.  Ccalainly  the  so^  force  of  religion 
and  its  significance  in  the  formation  of  commumtiea 
should  not  be  underestimated;  but,  aput  from  the 
fact  that  Totemism  is  not,  any  more  wan  Animism, 
an  explanation  of  the  orifpn  of  religion,  the  hypothesis 
is  contradicted  by  Uie  certain  fact  tiiat  in  the  earliest 
epoch  the  whole  or  burnt  offering  existed  side  by  side 
with  the  communal  meal,  the  former  being  equally 
old,  if  not  older  than  the  latter.  In  tiie  consciousness 
of  the  peoples  the  sacrificial  meal  constituted  not  so 
much  an  element  of  the  sacrifice,  as  the  participation, 
confirmation,  and  completion  of  the  same.  On  the 
same  ground  what  is  called  the  "banquet  theory"  of 
the  late  Bishop  Bellord  must  also  be  rejected;  this 
theory  refers  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  to  the  meal, 
and  declares  a  sacrifice  without  a  meal  impossible 
{d.  The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  XXXIII,  1905,  pp.  1 
sqq.,  258  sqq.).  This  theory  is  not  in  accordwce 
with  the  facts;  for,  as  it  is  compelled  to  refer  the  es- 
sence of  the  Ssicrifice  of  the  Mass  solelv  to  the  priest's 
communion,  instead  of  to  the  twofold  transubstan- 
tiation,  the  truth  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  can  be 
maintsjned  only  on  the  forced  and  false  supposition 
that  the  Last  Supper  in  its  organic  connexion  witii  the 
Crucifinon  impnnted  on  the  latter  its  sacrificial  char^ 
acter.   (For  further  particulars,  see  Mass,  SAcmnca 
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(e)  So  far  as  we  may  cathw  from  revelation,  the 
most  natural  and  probable  view  aeems  to  be  that 
sacrifice  originated  jn  the  positive  command  of  God, 
since,  by  the  orig|inal  revelation  in  Paradise,  the  whole 
religion  of  mankind  Appears  to  have  been  established 
in  advance  on  a  supernatural  basis.  The  Greek 
legend  of  the  invention  of  sacrifice  by  Prometheus  and 
the  ^ant  C!hiron,  together  with  sunilar  le^ds  of 
Asiatic  relifpons,  might  be  interpreted  as  reminiscences 
of  the  Divme  ori^  of  sacrifice.  The  positive  com- 
mand to  sacrifice  mi^ht  even  after  the  Fall  have  been 
preserved  bv  tradition  among  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  and  thus  spread  among  the  pagan  nations  of  all 
lands.  The  idolatrous  deviations  from  the  paradisaic 
idea  of  sacrifice  would  thus  appear  as  r^n^ettable 
errors,  which,  however,  would  not  be  more  difficult  to 
explain  than  the  general  fall  o^  the  human  race.  But, 
however  plausible  and  probable  this  hypothens  may 
be,  it  is  unprovable^  and  indeed  unnecessary  for  the 
explanation  of  sacrifice.  Regarding  sacrifice  in  Para- 
dise the  Bible  gives  us  no  information;  for  the  explana- 
tion of  "eating  of  the  Tree  of  Life"  as  a  sacramental 
food  offering  is  a  later  theologumenon  which  the 
acuteness  of  theologians,  following  Augustine's  lead, 
has  devised.  But  without  recurring  to  a  Divine  or- 
dinance, the  origin  of  sacrifice  may  easily  be  explained 
by  purely  pQrcnok>gical  motives.  In  consideration 
of  tne  relation  of  son  ship  between  man  and  Ood, 
vriiich  was  felt  more  de^ly  in  primitive  times  than 
subsequently,  the  only  evidence  of  nncere  inner 
adoration  that  the  creature  could  give  was  by  sacri- 
ficing some  of  his  own  possessions,  tiius  visibly  ex- 

Sreesmg  his  absolute  submission  to  the  Divine 
f  ajesty.  Nor  was  it  less  in  keeping  with  the  inner 
promptings  of  man  to  declare  his  Kratitude  to  God 
by  ^ts  offered  in  return  for  ben^ts  received,  and 
to  pve  throudi  the  medium  of  "sacrificial  raesents 
expreanon  to  nis  petitions  for  new  favours,  flnal^, 
the  sinner  might  hope  to  free  himself  of  the  oppressive 
consciousness  of  guilt,  when  in  the  spirit  of  contrition 
he  had  to  the  beet  of  his  abihty  repaired  the  wrong 
done  to  the  Divinity.  The  more  childlike  and  in- 
genuous tiie  conception  of  God  formed  by  primitive 
man,  the  more  natural  and  easy  was  for  him  the  in- 
troduction of  sacrifice.  A  truly  good  child  offers  little 
nfts  to  his  parents,  though  he  does  not  know  what 
tbty  will  do  with  them.  The  psychological  theory 
thus  seems  to  offer  the  best  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  sacrifice. 

(6)  Object  cf  Sacrifice. — As  its  "  metaphysical  form", 
the  object  first  gives  sacrifice  its  full  spiritual  content, 
and  Quickens  the  external  rites  witn  a  Uving  soul. 
The  aevek>ped  pagan  religions  af^ree  with  revealed 
relinon  in  the  idea  that  sacrifice  is  intended  to  give 
qnnbolical  expression  to  man's  complete  surrender 
of  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  God  in  order 
to  obtain  communion  with  Him.  In  the  recognition 
of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  God  lies  the  juridical, 
and  in  the  correlative  absolute  subjection  to  God  the 
ethical  side  of  sacrifice.  In  both  moments  the  latreu- 
tic  character  of  the  sacrifice  stands  out  clearly,  since 
to  God  alone,  as  the  First  Cause  (Caiua  prima)  and 
the  Last  End  {Pinit  vltivma)  of  all  things,  may  sacrifice 
be  offered.  Even  the  idolatrous  sacrifices  of  pagans 
did  not  entirely  lose  si(^t  of  this  fundamental  idea, 
since  they  esteemed  their  idols  as  gods.  Even  sacri- 
fices of  thanksgiving  and  petition  never  exclude  this 
essential  latreutic  feature,  since  they  concern  thanlcs- 
nvings  and  petitions  to  the  ever-adorable  Divinity. 
From  our  sinful  condition  arises  the  fourth  object  of 
sacrifice,  i.  e.  the  appeasing  of  the  Divine  an^r. 
The  fourfold  object  of  sacrifice  supplies  an  immediate 
explanation  of  the  four  kinds  of  sacrifice  (cf.  St. 
Thomas,  I-II,  Q.  cii,  a.  3).  With  the  sentiments  of 
sacrifice  incorporated  in  these  objects  is  closely  con- 
nected the  high  importance  of  prayer,  which  aeoom- 
panisB  the  rite  of  sacrifice  in  all  the  higher  leligionB; 


Grimm  thus  amply  declares:  "Saorifioe  is  only  a 
prayo'  offered  with  gifts."  Where  we  are  to  seek 
the  culminating  point-  of  the  sacrificial  act  (aelio 
lacrifica).  in  which  the  object  of  sacrifice  is  eqiecially 
expressed,  is  the  most  freely  debated  question,  and 
concerning  it  the  theorists  are  not  in  agreement. 
While  some  see  the  culmination  of  the  sacrifice  in 
the  real  alteration  {jmmuiatio),  and  eq>ecially  in  the 
destruction  of  the  gift,  others  refer  the  essence  of  the 
sacrificial  act  to  tne  external  oblation  of  the  gift, 
after  it  has  been  subjected  to  any  change  whatsoever; 
i  third,  but  not  very  numerous  party  make  the  sacri- 
ficial meal  the  chief  element.  This  last  view  has  al« 
ready  been  set  aside  as  untenable.  That  the  meal  is 
not  essential  is  likewise  shown  by  numerous  sacii^es, 
with  idiich  no  meal  is  associated  (e.  g.  the  primitive 
burnt-sacrifice,  and  the  sacrifice  of  tiie  Cross).  Again, 
the  importance  of  the  blood,  which  aa  a  means  oi 
nourishment  was  avoided,  spumed  by,  and  even  for- 
bidden to  the  Jews,  finds  no  expression  m  the  banquet- 
theory.  That  the  destruction  of  the  ^t  (eq>ecuiUy 
the  slaying)  cannot  constitute  the  essence  of  the 
sacrifice  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  (atpersio  aanguinis)  was  regarded  as  the 
culmination,  and  the  killing  as  only  the  preparation 
for  the  real  sacrificial  act.  In  fact  the  "destruction 
theory",  settled  in  Catholic  theology  since  tiie  time 
of  Vasques  and  Bellannine,  harmonises  neither  with 
the  historical  pagan  conception  of  sacrifice  nor  with 
the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  nor 
finally  with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Mosaic  cult. 
The  destruction  is  at  most  the  material,  and  the 
oblation  the  formal  element  of  the  sacrifice.  Con- 
sequently, the  idea  of  sacrifice  lies  in  the  self-surrender 
of  man  to  God,  not  with  the  object  of  (symbolical) 
self-destruction,  but  of  final  trandormation,  glorifica- 
tion, and  ddfieation.  Wherever  a  meal  is  associated 
with  the  sacrifice,  this  signifies  merely  the  confirma- 
tion and  certification  of  the  communioiK  with  God,  al- 
ready existing  or  reacquired  by  expiation.  We  may 
thus  define  sacrifice  as  the  external  oblation  to  God 
by  an  authorised  minister  of  a  sense^ieroeptible 
oBject,  either  throug^h  its  destruction  or  at  least  its 
real  transformation,  in  acknowledgement  of  God's 
supreme  dominion  and  for  the  amieasing  of  His 
wrath.  In  so  far  as  this  definition  i«er8  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass,  see  Mass,  Sacbificii  or  the. 
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Leiiuis;  1903):  PoEU,  i><wiiKiMt,  III  (Paderbora,  1910),  317-27; 
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Saerllcg*  (Lat.  tacrikffium,  robbing  a  temple, 
from  tacer,  sacred,  and  leg^,  to  purloin)  is  in  general 
the  violation  or  injurious  treatment  of  a  sacred  object. 
In  a  less  proi>er  sense  any  trans^resaon  against  the 
virtue  of  reli^on  would  be  a  sacrilege.  Theologians 
are  substantially  agreed  in  reguding  as  sacred  that 
and  that  only  whicn  by  a  public  rite  and  by  Divine 
or  ecclestiaatical  institution  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  God.  The  point  is  that  the  public  au- 
thority must  intervene;  private  initiative,  no  matter 
how  ardent  in  devotion  or  praiaeworthv  in  motive, 
does  not  suffice.  Attributing  a  sacred  cnaracter  to  a 
thing  is  a  juridical  act,  and  as  such  is  a  function  of  the 
governing  power  of  the  Church.  It  is  customary  to 
enumerate  three  kinds  of  sacrilege,  personal,  local,  and 
real.  St.  Thomas  teaches  (Summa,  II-II,  Q.,  xciz) 
tiiat  a  different  sort  of  holiness  attaches  to  persons, 
places,  and  things.  Hence  the  irreverence  offered  to 
anjr  one  of  them  is  specifically  distinct  from  that 
which  is  exhibited  to  the  others.  Suarea  (De  Re- 
Hgione,  tr.  iii,  1-3)  does  not  seem  to  think  the  division 
very  loipcal,  but  accepts  it  as  bdng  in  accord  with  the 
canons.  Personal  sacrilege  means  to  deal  so  irrever- 
ently with  a  sacred  person  that,  whether  by  the  injury 
infficted  or  the  defilement  caused,  there  is  a  breach  of 
the  honour  due  to  such  person.  This  sacrilege  may 
be  committed  chiefly  in  three  ways:  (a)  by  layii^ 
violent  hands  on  a  cleric  or  leli^ous.  This  consti- 
tutes an  infraction  of  what  is  known  as  the  privilege 
of  the  canon  (privileffium  carumis),  and  is  visited  with 
the  penalty  of  excommunication:  (b)  b;^  violating  the 
ecclesiastical  immunity  in  so  far  as  it  still  ensts. 
Clerics  acoordini^  to  the  old-time  disdpline  were  en- 
titled to  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  lay  tri- 
bun^  (priviUaium  fori).  The  meaning,  therefore^  is 
that  he  who  despite  this  haled  them  oefore  a  civil 
court,  otherwise  than  as  provided  by  the  canons,  was 
guilty  of  sacrilege  and  was  excommunicated;  (c)  by 
any  sin  against  the  vow  of  chastity  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  consecrated  to  God — such  are  those  in 
sacred  orders  (in  the  Latin  Church)  and  religious, 
even  those  with  simple  vows,  if  these  are  perpetual. 
The  weight  of  opinion  amongst  moralists  is  that  this 
guilt  is  not  contracted  by  the  violation  of  a  privately- 
made  vow.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that,  while  there 
is  a  breach  of  faith  with  Almightv  God,  still  such  a 
vow,  lacking  the  indorsement  andi  acceptance  of  tiie 
Church,  does  not  make  the  person  formally  a  sacred 
one;  it  does  not  in  the  juridicid  sense  set  such  an  one 
apart  for  the  worship  of  God.  It  need  hardly  be 
noted  that  the  partners  of  sacred  persons  in  sins  of 
this  kind  an  to  be  adjudged  equally  guilty  of  sac- 
rilege even  though  th«r  status  be  a  purSy  lay  one. 

Local  sacrilege  is  the  violation  of  a  sacred  place. 
Under  the  designation  "sacred  place"  is  included  not 
only  a  church  properly  so-called,  even  though  it  be  not 
consecrated,  but  merely^  blesseo,  but  also  public  ora- 
tories as  well  as  cemeteries  canonicall]^  established  for 
the  burial  of  the  faithful.  Four  q>ecie8  of  tlus  crime 
are  ordinarily  distinguished:  (I)  the  theft  of  some- 
thing found  in  and  specially  belonging  to  the  church; 
(2)  the  infringing  of  the  immunity  attaching  to  sacred 
places  in  BO  ukr  as  this  iirerof^ative  still  prevails.  It 
should  be  observed  that  in  this  case  the  term  "sacred 
place"  receives  a  wider  comprehension  than  that  in- 
dicated above.  It  comprises  not  only  churches,  pub- 
lic chapels,  and  cemeteries,  but  also  the  episcopal 
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palace,  monasteries,  hospitals  erected  by  episoopsi 
authority  and  having  a  cnapel  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  also  the  person  of  the  priest 
when  he  is  carrying  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  To  ell 
of  these  was  granted  the  right  of  asylum,  the  out- 
raging of  which  was  deemed  a  sacrilege;  (3)  the  com- 
mission within  the  sacred  precincts  <n  some  sinful  act 
by  which,  according  to  canon  law,  the  edifice  is  es- 
teemed polluted.  TlieBe  acts  are  homicide,  any  shed- 
ding of  blood  reaching  to  the  guilt  of  a  grievous  sin, 
any  consummated  offence  against  chastity  (including 
marital  intercourse  which  is  not  necessary),  the 
burial  within  the  church  or  sacred  place  of  an  un- 
baptized  person  or  of  one  who  has  been  excommuni- 
cated by  name  or  as  a  notorious  violator  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  canon;  (4)  the  doing  of  certain  tmngs 
(whether  sins  or  not),  which,  either  by  their  own 
nature  or  by  special  provision  of  law.  are  particularly 
incompatible  with  the  demeanour  to  be  maintained  in 
such  a  place.  Such  would  be  for  instance  turning  the 
church  into  a  stable  or  a  market,  using  it  as  a  banquet 
hall,  or  holding  court  there  indiscriminately  for  the 
settlement  of  purely  secular  affairs.  Real  sacrilege  is 
the  irreverent  treatment  of  sacred  things  as  dis- 
tinguished from  places  and  persons.  TMs  can  hap- 
pen first  of  all  by  the  administration  or  reception  of 
the  sacraments  (or  in  the  case  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
by  celebration)  in  the  state  of  mortal  sin,  as  also  by 
advertently  doing  any  of  those  things  invalidly.  In- 
deed deliberate  and  notable  irreverence  towards  the 
Holy  Eucharist  is  reputed  the  worst  of  all  sacrileges. 
Likewise  conscious  maltreatment  of  sacred  pictures  or 
relics  or  perversion  of  Holy  Scripture  or  sacred  vessels 
to  unhallowed  uses,  and  finally,  the  usurpation  or  di- 
verting of  property  (whether  movable  or  immovable) 
intended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  or  serving 
for  the  ornamentation  of  the  church  to  other  uses,  con- 
stitute real  sacrileges.  Sometimes  the  guilt  ot  sac- 
rilege may  be  incumd  by  omitting  what  is  required 
for  the  proper  administration  of  the  sacraments  or 
celebration  of  the  sacrifice,  as  for  example,  if  one  were 
to  say  Mass  without  the  sacred  vestments. 

Bu^TWB,  Manual  of  Moral  Thooloiiu  (New  York,  1908):  RlCK- 
▲BT,  Moral  Toaekint  o/ St.  rAomot  (London,  1896);  BALUtUHt, 
Opu*  Uuoloiiicum  morale  (Prato,  1899) ;  d'Annibals,  Summula 
thoohtia  moralu  (Rome,  1908);  Spblman,  Tho  Hiotoryand  FaU 
of  SaeriUgo  (.iModoa,  VBBS).  JoBEPH  F.  DelANT. - 

Saeris  Solemnils,  the  opening  words  of  the  hymn 
for  Matins  of  Corpus  Christi  (a.  v.)  and  of  the 
Votive  Office  of  the  Most  Blessea  Sacrament,  com- 
posed by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  rhythmic 
stanza  imitates  the  classical  measures  found  in 
Horace  and  in  several  hymns  of  the  Roman  Breviary 
(see  SANcroRUM  Mbritis);  but  for  whatever  ex- 
cellence the  hymn  lacks  in  respect  of  classical  prosody 
it  compensates  in  the  interesting  and  intricate  rhymio 
scheme.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  breaking  up  the 
stansa  of  four  lines  into  seven.  The  sixth  stansa, 
which  is  sometimes  employed 'as  a  separate  hymn  at 
Benediction,  will  serve  to  illustrate  : 
Panis  angelious 

Fit  puiis  hominum: 
Dat  panis  coelicus 
Finiris  terminum: 
0  res  mirabilis! 
Manducat  Dominum 
Pauper,  servua,  et  humilis. 
The  iitcisio  (i.  e.  the  comcidence  of  the  end  of  a  word 
with  the  end  of  a  foot)  is  perfect  throughout  all  the 
stansas.   With  what  rhythm  should  the  hymn  be 
recited?   Translators  vary  much  in  their  conception 
of  an  appropriate  English  equivalent.   The  firat 
words  suggest  by  the  tonic  accents  English  dactylics: 
Lol  the  Angelic  Bread 

Feedeth  the  sons  of  men: 
Figures  and  types  are  fled 
Never  to  come  again, 
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O  what  a  wondrous  thinel 
I^Dwly  and  poor  are  fed, 

Banqueting  on  their  Lord  and  King. 
The  felicitous  Anglican  translator  the  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
M.  Neale,  used  iambic  metre: 

He  ordered  in  this  wise 
Our  Holy  Offeriqg, 

To  be  the  Sacrifice 
Which  Priests  alone  should  bring; 

For  whom  is  meet  and  fit 
That  they  should  eat  of  it, 

And  in  their  turn  to  others  give. 
This  fifUi  stanza  is  interesting  for  its  ow  sake,  as  it 
calls  attention  to  the  plan  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice. 
Dr.  Neale's  translation  does  not  follow  strictly  the 
rhymic  scheme,  which  is  better  observed  in  a  transla- 
tion given  in  "Sursum  Corda"  (1908,  p.  6).  Ship- 
ley ("Annus  Sanctua",  London,  1874,  p.  192),  gives 
Wallace's  translation,  the  first  stansa  of  which  illus- 
trates another  metric  form: 
"Sing  of  that  solemn  eve 

When,  as  true  hemts  believe, 

Christ  gave  the  lamb  and  the  paschal  bread 

Unto  the  chosen  band 

Met  for  the  high  command 

God  had  of  old  on  the  fathers  laid." 
Caswall  (Lyra  Catholica,  1849)  gave  a  condensed 
translation: 

"Let  us  with  hearts  renewed, 

Our  grateful  homage  pay; 

And  welcome  with  tnumphant  songB 

This  ever  blessed  day." 
In  his  "Hymns  and  Poems"  (1873)  it  appean  re- 
vised as: 

"Let  old  things  pass  away; 

Let  all  be  fresh  and  bright; 

And  welcome  we  with  hearts  renewed 

This  feast  of  new  delight." 
The  revisi<Hi  (which  also  includes  the  change  of 
"night"  into  "eve",  and  changes  in  the  third  and 
fourth  lines  of  the  sixth  stansa)  appean  in  the 
"Lvia"  of  1884,  in  Shipley's  "Annus  Sanctus", 
ana  in  the  Marquess  of  Bute's  translation  of  the 
Roman  Breviary;  the  revision  i&  interesting  as  illus- 
trating CaswalPs  seal  for  literal  betterment  of  the 
translation.  Wagner  ("  Ori^e  et  d^veloppement  du 
chant  lititfgique",  translation  of  Bour,  Toumai, 
1904.  p.  169)  speaJcs  of  the  gradual  substitution  of 
rhytnm  for  metre  in  the  hymns,  and  refers  to  the 
"Sacris  solemniis"  as  illustrative  of  "the  two  con- 
ceptions of  verse  .  .  .  where  the  old  verse  and 
the  rhythmic  disposition  of  syllables  meet  peaoeablv 
together.  Rhyme,  also,  was  gradually  introduced; 
this  same  hynm  oners  very  instructive  examples  of  it. 
It  is  a  device  of  punctuation  for  the  ear.*^  Birkle 
("Vatican  Chant  ,  ^translation  of  Lemaistre,  New 
York,  1904,  p.  103)  says:  "The  first  thi«e  lines  have 
three  accents  each — a  weak  accent  upon  the  second 
and  seventh  syllable  and  the  chief  accent  upon  the 
tenth.  The  first  half  of  the  line  concludes  with  the 
sixth  syllable,  which  must  be  noticeable  in  the  chant- 
ing. In  the  last  verse  the  chief  accent  must  be  placed 
upon  the  sixth  syllable"  (but  m  the  illustration  he 
places  an  accent  also  upon  the  third  syllable). 

Couult  PiHOirT,  Ln  Aymnu  du  Mtiain  romain,  II  (Puis, 
1884),  177-88,  for  text  and  extensive  oomment;  Hvmnarium 
Saruourienu  (London,  18S1),  119,  for  text,  variant  readinss, 
and  very  Binpleplainion^  The  text  and  the  two  official  plaineong 
melodka  are  gfvm  in  the  Vatican  GraduaU  {.Ad  proeeuionm 
Corpttru  CkruH).  CI,  alao  Jolun,  Diet,  of  Hymnalon  (2nd 
•d.,  London,  1907);  Hsnbt  in  Swmn  Corda  (1908),  6,  tnuul»- 
tion  and  comment;  Dasvn,  Analtela  hymnica,  Xvl  (Leipiig), 
p.  38  (In  dtdicatione  urWt  Onnata),  7S  (Z><  Angelo  CuioM), 
103  (Zm  8.  Dinm),  for  fifteenth-iixteenth-aentury  imitations  of 
the  hymn.   See  alio  bibliompby  to  Sanctoxuh  MxBrns. 

H.  T.  Henbt. 

Saerittan,  an  officer  who  is  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  sacristy,  the  church,  and  their  contents.  lA 
ancient  times  many  duties  of  the  sacristan  were 


performed  by  the  doorkeepers  (.ottiarii),  later  by  the 
mansitmarii  and  the  treasurers.  The  Deoretus  of 
Gregory  IX  (lib.  I,  tit.  xxvi,  "De  officio  steristce") 
speak  of  the  sacristan  as  if  he  had  an  honourabje 
<^ce  attached  to  a  certain  benefice,  and  say  that  his 
duty  was  to  care  for  the  sacred  vessels,  vestments, 
lights,  etc.  Nowadays  the  sacristan  is  elected  or 
appointed.  The  "Ceeremoni^e  episcoporum"  pre- 
scribes that' in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  the 
sacristan  should  be  a  priest,  and  describes  his  duties 
m  re^;ard  to  the  sacristv,  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  the 
baptismal  font,  the  holy  oils,  the  sacred  relics,  the 
decoration  of  the  church  for  the  different  seasons  and 
feasts,  the  preparation  of  what  is  necessary  for  the 
various  ceremonies,  the  pr^ustation  in  pontifical 
Mass.  the  ringing  of  the  church  bells,  the  preservation 
of  oraer  in  the  church,  and  the  distribution  of  Masses; 
and  finally  it  suggests  that  one  or  two  canons  be  iu>- 
pointed  each  year  to  supervise  the  work  of  the 
sacristan  and  his  asnstants. 

The  under^acristan  (ctMtoa)  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  Decretals  (lib.  I,  tit.  xxvii,  "De  officio  custodis"). 
He  was  the  assistant  of  the  sacristan,  was  subject 
to  the  archdeacon,  and  discharged  duties  very  rinular 
to  those  of  the  sacristan.  Now  the  office  is  hardly 
ever  attached  to  a  benefice,  but  is  usually  a  salaried 
position.  The  Council  of  Trent  desired  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  canons,  claries  should  hold  such 
offices;  but  in  most  churches,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulty or  impossibility  of  obtaining  clerics,  laymen 
perform  many  of  the  duties  of  the  sacristan  and  . 
under-sacristan. 

CanmoniaU  tpitoopontm,  I  (Ratiabon,  1902),  vL 

J.  F.  GoGam. 

Ai/FAB  SociBTiBS. — There  are  altar  societies  in  con- 
nexion with  most  parish  churches.  The  duties  of 
members  vary  according  to  circumstances,  in  some 
instances  including  those  which  ordinarily  (all  within 
the  sacristan's  province,  such  as  the  vestments  and 
altar  vessels,  m^lring  ready  for  the  priest's  Mass,  and 
so  on,  but  as  a  general  thing  they  consist  of  the  pay- 
ment of  yearly  dues  into  a  fund  for  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  the  accessories  used  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  and  usually  also  of  a  certain  amount  of 
labor  for  this  purpKMe.  Altar  societies  differ  from 
tabernacle  societies  in  that  thdr  woric  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  church  to  which  they  ate  attached.  (See 

TaBUBNACLB  SOCIBTIBS). 

The  Sodality  <rf  St.  John  Berohmaas,  known  as  the 
Pious  Association  of  Servers  of  Mass  and  Sacristans, 
was  founded  by  Vincent  Basile,  S.J.,  mismonary 
Apostolic  among  the  southern  Slavs,  for  lay  acolytes, 
choir  boys,  sacristans,  and  all  who  have  any  duty  to 
perform  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  Its  object 
is  to  induce  all  its  members  to  perform  their  duties 
piously  and  in  a  maimer  befitting  the  ceremonies  in 
which  they  participate,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
edification  of  the  faithfuL  The  rules  oompited  by 
Father  Basile  bind  the  members  to  absolute  silenoe 
in  church,  devout  genuflexion  when  passing  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  the  clear  Monunoiation 
of  the  words  of  the  liturgical  prayers.  This  same  cir- 
cumspection is  expected  to  characterise  their  conduct 
even  m  the  sacristy,  and  they  are  required  to  attend 
a  monthly  meeting  and  to  receive  Holy  Communion 
at  least  once  a  month.  The  director  should  be  either 
the  pastor  or  a  priest  appointed  by  him.  Althouj^ 
it  is  not  a  confraternity  properly  so-called,  this  sodal- 
ity was  approved  by  Pope  Kus  IX,  21  Sept.,  1865, 
and  indulgences  were  accorded  to  its  memben,  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  conditions. 

Blanche  M.  Kbult. 

Saerlity  (L.  aacnulia,  vestry),  a  room  in  the 
church  or  attached  thereto,  where  the  vestment^ 
church  furnishings  and  the  like,  sacred  vessels,  and 
other  treasures  are  kept,  aod  wnero  the  oleigy  meet 
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and  vest  for  the  various  ecclesiastical  functions.  It 
corresponds  to  the  aecreUwium  or  diaemievm  of  old. 
At  present  the  almost  tlniversal  practice  is  to  have 
the'  sacristy  directly  behind  the  main  altar  or  at 
either  side.  The  sacristy  should  contain  cases, 
properly  labelled,  for  the  various  vestments  in  all 
the  liturgical  colors;  a  crucifix  or  other  suitable 
image  in  a  prominent  position  to  which  the  clergy 
bow  before  going  to  the  sanctuary  and  on  returning 
(Ritus  celebrandi  missam,  II,  i);  a  lavatory,  where 
the  officiating  clergy  may  wash  their  hands  (op.  cit. 
I,  i) ;  a  copy  of  theDecree  of  Urban  VIII  prohibiting 
certain  offices  and  masses  (S.  R.  C,  460  ad  6;  555 
§  Et  ne);  a  book  containing  the  obligations  of  the 
Church  re^rding  foundations  and  their  fulfillment 
(Innocent  XII,  Nuper,  S  26,  21  Dec.,  1699).  It  is 
customary  to  nave  a  holy  water  font,  and  a  bell  to 
admonish  the  congregation  of  the  advent  of  the  clergy, 
at  the  door  leading  to  the  sanctuary.  The  sacristy 
is  not  blessed  oreonsecrated  together  with  the  church, 
and  consequently  is  not  a  sacred  place  in  the  canonical 
sense.  However,  except  where  penalties  are  con- 
cerned, it  enjoys  on  the  whole  the  same  prerogatives 
as  the  church.  When  a  sacristy  directly  behind  the 
sanctuary  has  two  entrances,  the  clergy  enter  the 
sanctuary  at  the  gospel  side,  and  leave  by  the  epistle 
side  (S.  R.  C,  3029  ad  12).  A  double  sacristy  is 
sometimes  provided,  one  for  the  clergy,  one  for  the 
altar  boys.  Canons  too  usually  have  their  own 
sacristy.  In  cathodrals,  where  there  is  no  special 
chapel  for  this  purpose,  there  should  be  a  separate 
sacristy  (seeretoriutn)  with  an  altar,  where  the  bishop 
may  assist  at  Terce  and  prepare  for  pontifical  Mass 
(Cserem.   Episcoporum,  I,  137;  II,  74;  see  Sao- 

BISTAN)'. 

Sr.  Cbahlxb  Borromueo,  Inilructiantt  Fabriea  3ed.  1,  28  in 
Ada  Ecdu.  Medial.  (Psria,  1645),  206  sq.;  Raym.  Antonu  In- 
ibruelia  iVutoratw,  8,  1,  ed.  Etst.  (1877),  116  sq. 

Andbbw  B.  Mebhan. 

SadduCMB. — A  politico-religious  sect  of  the  Jews 
during  the  late  post-Exilic  and  New-Testament 
period.  The  older  derivation^  of  the  name  from 
tsaddiqim,  i.  e.  the  righteous;  with  assumed  reference 
to  the  adherence  of  Uie  Sadducees  to  the  letter  of  the 
Law  as  opposed  to  the  pharasaic  attention  to  the 
superadded  "traditions  of  the  elders",  is  now  gen- 
erally discredited  mainly  on  philological  grounds  and 
the  term  is  associated  with  the  proper  name  "Sadoc  ", 
Sadducee  bein^  equivalent  to  Sadokite.  Th^  be- 
came the  dominant  priestly  party  during  the  Greek 
and  Roman  period  of  Jewish  history,  and  the  name, 
whether  bestowed  seriously  or  in  irony,  originated 
doubtless  in  their  pretensions  to  be  the  descendants 
of  Radoc,  the  high-priest  prominent  in  the  times  of 
David  and  Solomon  (III  Kings,  i,  8,  26,  32;  ii,  35; 
I  Par.,  xxix,  22;  cf.  Ezech.,  xl,  46;  xliii,  19;  etc.). 
As  a  prominent  political  party  they  first  appear  in  the 
reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  (135-105  b.  c).  They  es- 
poused the  hellenizing  tendencies  of  the  Asmonean 
princes  in  which  they  were  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Pharisees  (q.  v.),  or  Separatists,  a  party  evolved  from 
the  earlier  Assideans,  and  which  abhorred  all  forms 
of  Greek  culture  as  detrimental  to  the  religious  in- 
terests of  the  Jewish  nation.  Under  Aristobulus  I 
and  Alexander  Jannseus,  the  immediate  successors 
of  John  Hyrcanus,  the  power  of  the  Sadducees  was 
supreme,  and  though  the  opposing  faction  of  the 
Pharisees  came  into  favour  auring  the  regency  of 
Alexandra  Salome  (78-69  b.  c),  the  Sadducees  re- 
guned  their  ascendancy  under  Aristobulus  II  (69- 
63  B.  c.)  whom  they  supported  in  his  conflicts  with 
Hyrcanus  II,  AntipatOT,  and  the  Romans.  When 
Pompey  c^tured  .^rusalem  (63  b.  c.)  he  executed 
many  of  their  leaders,  as  did  also  Herod  the  Idumean 
on  his  accession  to  power  (37  b.  c).  The  Sadducees 
letuned,  however,  their  trachtionid  priestly  functions 
and  also  a  varying  preponderance  in  the  Sanhedrin, 


but  even  in  this  respect  their  influence  was  much 
diminished  through  tne  policy  of  Herod  and  later  of 
the  Roman  procurators .  of  Judea,  who,  arbitrarily 
and  mainly  for  political  reasons,  appointed  and  re- 
moved the  high-priests  at  wiU. 

During  this  period  and  down  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  the  Sadducees  were  naturally  unpopular 
with  the  masses  because  of  their  mariced  tendency 
to  dde  closely  with  the  ruling  power,  while  the  patri- 
otic and  excuisive  Pharisees  became  mor«  and  more 
the  leaders  of  the  people.  Among  the  religious  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  parties  may  be  mentioned 
the  denial  on  the  part  of  the  Sadducees  of  the  resur- 
rection, the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  existence 
of  an^ls  (Matt.,  xxii,  23;  Mark,  xii,  18:  Acts,  xxiii, 
8).  They  rejectied  likewise  the  oral  tramtions  which 
the  Phiuisees  maintained  and  emphaozed  as  a  Di- 
vinely ordained  supplement  to  the  written  law.  While 
the  tenacity  and  exclusiveness  and  other  characteris- 
tics of  the  Pharisees  have  been  indelibly  impressed 
on  ail  subsequent  generations  of  Judaism,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  indifferent  and  materialistic  Sadducees 
vanished  completely  as  soon  as  the  Jews  ceased  to  be 
a  nation. 

OiooT,  OulHn—  of  Stw  Tettammt  Hittary  (New  York,  190S), 
74  aqq. 

Jambs  F.  Dbiscou.. 

Sadler,  Thomas  Vincent  Fattstcs,  b.  1604;  d. 
at  Dieulward,  Flanders,  19  Jan.,  1680-1.  He  was 
reodved  into  the  Church  at  the  age  of  seventeen  by 
his  uncle,  Dom  Walter  Sadler,  and  joined  the  Bene- 
dictines at  Dieulward,  being  professed  in  1622.  Little 
is  known  of  his  misdonaty  labours,  but  probably  he 
was  chaplain  to 'the  Sheldons  of  Weston  and  the 
Tlchbomes  in  Hampshire  before  going  to  London, 
where  he  worked  many  years.  He  edited  several 
spiritual  books,  often  collaborating  with  Dom  Anselm 
Crowther,  and  signing  himself  T.  V.  His  chief  pub- 
lications are  "The  Christian  Pilgrim  in  his  Spiritual 
Conflict  and  Conquest"  (1652);  "Jesus,  Maria, 
Joseph"  (1667);  "The  Daily  Exercise  of  the  Devout 
Rosatists"  (1657),  which  was  afterwards  developed 
into  a  well-known  prayer  book,  "The  Daily  Exercise 
of  the  Devout  Chnstian";  "A  Guide. to  Heaven", 
translated  from  Bona's  "Manuductio"  (1672); 
"The  Holy  Desires  of  Death",  translated  from  Lalle- 
mant  (1678).  Wood  attributes  to  him  "TheChilde's 
Catechism"  (1678). 

WcLLDOH,  ChrmiMiiieat  NoU»  on  Ike  Bngtith  Bmedietine 
CoHgntatim  (London,  1881);  Snow,  Necrology  of  the  Snglith 
ContregaMon  O.  S.*B.  (London,  1883);  Wood,  AUuna  Ozonieruu, 
«d.  Buas  (London,  1813-20);  Outck,  CoUieUoru  (London, 
1857);  OiLiAW  in  BM.  Diet.  Bno.  CM.;  doom  in  Diet.  Ifat. 
Biog. 

Edwin  Burton. 

Sadller,  Mabt  Anne  Madden,  authoress,  b.  at 
Cootehill,  Co.  Cavan,  Ireland,  30  Dec.,  1820;  d.  at 
Montreal,  Canada,  5  April,  1903.  Her  father,  Fran- 
cis Madden,  a  merchant  of  fine  tastes,  encouraged  her 
literary  aspirations,^  and  her  first  efforts  were  printed 
in  a  London  magazine,  while  she  was  still  a  girl.  Af- 
ter the  deaUi  of  her  father  she  emigrated  to  Montreal 
(1844).  Here,  two  years  later,  she  oecame  the  wife  of 
James  Sadlier,  memoer  of  the  firm,  and  manager  of  the 
Montreal  branch  of  the  New  York  publishing  house 
of  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.  During  the  fourteen  years 
that  followed  she  continued  to  live  in  Montreal,  and 
did  most  of  the  literaiy  work  that  made  her  name 
famous.  The  family  then  moved  to  New  York,  where 
her  husband  died  nine  years  later.  The  Sadliers 
own^  a  weekly  paper  ("The  Tablet"),  and  in  it  the 
majority  of  her  stories  appeared.  She  contributed 
regularly  aJso  to  its  editorial  columns.  Her  stories 
and  translations  number  more  than  sixty  volumes, 
and  in  their  day  enjoyed  a  well-deserved  popularity 
among  the  rapidly-growing  Irish-American  commu- 
nity, on  whose  character,  in  its  constructive  period, 
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they  exerted  a  powerful  influence.  Many  of  them, 
admirably  wrought  out  in  simplicity  of  style  and  the 
naturalness  of  the  characters,  were  written  for  a  special 

purpose.  "The 
Blakes  and  Flana- 
gans" dealt  with  the 
school  que  stion  : 
"Bessy  Conway" 
with  the  trials  of  the 
Irish  immigrant  girl; 
"Aunt  Honor's 
Keepsake"  with  the 
saving  of  the  desti- 
tute Catholic  chil- 
dren of  New  York 
for  whom  the  great 
protectory  was  then 
founded.  Irish  his- 
tory also  supplied 
her  with  a  constant 
source  of  inspiratibn 
which  resulted  in 
"The  Red  Hand  of 
Ulster",  "The  Con- 
federate Chieftains", 
"Maureen  Dhu", 
"Life  in  Galway", 
Mart  Anwb  Maddcn  Badubb  "  MacCarthy  More", 
"The  Old  House  by  the  Boyne"  and  other  tales. 
She  translated  Orsini's  "Life  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin", and  de  Ligny's  "Christ" and  other  works,  and 
compiled  a  "Catechism  of  Sacred  History".  After 
her  husband's  death  Mrs.  SadHer  remained  several 
years  in  New  York,  and  then  returned  to  Canada, 
where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  davs. 

Alubone,  Dirtionary  of  Authan,  s.  v.;  The  JtfMwn^er  (New 
York,  May,  1903):  The  Ace  Maria  (Notre  Dame,  Indiana), files; 
The  CalhoKe  ffem  (New  York),  filex. 

Thomas*  F.  Mbbhan. 

Sadoleto,  Jacofo,  cardinal,  humanist,  and  re- 
former, b.  at  Modena,  1477;  d.  at  Rome,  1547.  His 
father,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  intended  him  for  his 

own  profession; 
but  Jacopo  de- 
voted himself  to 
classical  and  phil- 
osophical studies. 
At  Rome  he  en- 
joyed the  favour 
of  Cardinal  Car- 
affa,  and  after- 
wards of  Leo  X, 
who  made  him  his 
secretary.  In 
1517  he  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of 
Carpentras  near 
Avignon.  Unlike 
many  of  the  hu- 
manists, he  was  a 
man  of  blameless 
life  and  attentive 
to  all  his  duties 
as  a  priest  and 
bishop.  It  was 
only  at  the  ex- 


Jacopo  Sadolbto,  Cardinal  Bishop  or 
Carpentbas 

press  command  of  the  succesd  ve  popes  whom  he  served 
that  he  would  consent  to  absent  himself  even  for  a  time 
from  his  diocese.  In  him  were  combined  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  qualities  of  a  man  of  piety,  a  man  of  letters, 
and  a  man  of  action.    Aspoet,  orator,  theoloraan,_ana 

Shilosopher  he  was  in  the  foremost  rank  of  his  time, 
[is  poem  on  the  recently  discovered  Laocoon  first 
brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  learned.  His  mild 
and  gentle  character,  shunning  all  extremes,  and  his 
profound  learning  fitted  him  for  the  difficult  task  of 
conciliating  the  Protestants.  Indeed,  his  commentary 


on  the  Eputle  to  the  Romans  was  considered  to  favour 
them  too  much,  and^  the  publication  of  it  was  for- 
bidden at  Rome  until  it  had  undergone  correction. 
He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  persecuting  the 
heretics.  In  1536  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Paul  III  to  be  a  member  of  a  special  commission  for 
the  reform  of  the  Church.  In  the  following  December 
he  received  the  cardinal's  hat,  at  the  same  time  as 
Caraffa  (afterwards  Paul  IV)  and  Pole,  also  members 
of  the  commission.  With  Cardinal  Contarini  (q.  v.), 
the  president  of  the  commission,  th^  drew  up  the 
famous  "Conolium  de  emendanda  Ecclesia",  which 
they  presented  to  the  pope.  Sadoleto  was  sent  as 
legate  to  Francis  I  to  oring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  Charles  v  (1542),  but  his  mission 
fuled.  After  1543,  when  a  coadjutor  was  appointed 
t6  ^yem  Carpentras,  he  was  constantly  at  the  ade 
of  Paul  III,  ever  urmng  the  pontiff  in  the  path  of 
peace  and  reform.  Sadoleto's  works  were  published 
at  Verona  in  four  volumes  (1737-8),  and  at  Rome 
(1759). 

Jolt,  Etudt  *ur  SadoUl  (Caen,  1856);  TiRABOflCBi,  Siaria 
della  letteratttra  italiana,  XVIII  (Venice,  1824) :  Pastor,  OetchichU 
der  Paptte,  IV-V  (Freiburg,  190e-9).  It  is  only  by  perusing  this 
last-named  work  that  the  extent  of  Sadoleto's  activity  and  in- 
fluence in  the  counter-Reformation  can  be  estimated. 

T.  B.  SCANKELL. 

• 

Sagalaasua,  a  titular  see  in  Pisidia,  suffragan  of 
Antioch.  Sagalassus  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Pisidia,  near  the  north-west  boundary  of  that  prov- 
ttace,  in  a  fertile  plun  surrounded  by  hills,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  an  affluent  of  the  Cestrus,  a  river 
which  is  represented  on  its  coins.  Alexander  stormed 
It,  after  defeating  its  inhabitants  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Cneius  Manlius  ravaged  the  district  and  made 
it  pay  a  heaw  war  indenmity.  After  beinfp  subject 
to  Amyntas.  "Tetrarch  of  Lycaonia  and  Galatia,  it  be- 
came part  ot  the  Roman  province  of  Pisidia.  Nothing 
else  is  known  of  its  history,  though  it  is  mentioned  by 
most  of  the  ancient  geographers;  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Strabo  (XII,  569)  places  it  less  accurately  in  Isauria, 
and  Ptolemy  (V,  iii,  6)  locates  it  erroneously  in  Lycia. 
Until  the  thirteenth  century  the  "Notitias  epis- 
copatuum"  mention  it  as  the  first  suffragan  see  of 
Antioch  in  Piffldia.  Le  Quien  (Oriens  cnristianus, 
1, 1041)  mentions  four  of  its  bishops:  Jovius,  present 
at  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  381;  Frontianus, 
at  Chalcedon,  451 ;  Theodosius,  at  Nicsea,  787;  Leo, 
at  Constantinople,  869.  This  formerly  wealthy  and 
fortified  city  is  now  a  poor  village,  called  Aghlassoun 
by  the  Turks,  about  twenty-three  miles  south  of 
Isbarta,  in  the  vilayet  of  Koniah,  containing  some 
hundred  inhabitants.  It  has  immense  ruined  monu- 
ments, all  later  than  -the  second  century  a.  d.:  a 
theatre,  vast  portico,  gymnasium,  ramparts,  tombs, 
sarcophagi,  churches,  etc. 

Arumorll,  a  Yieii  to  the  Seven  Churches,  132  aeq.;  Hamilton, 
Reeearchet  in  Alia  Minor,  I,  486  aeq.;  Fellows,  Aeia  Minor,  164 
seq. ;  Sum,  Diet,  of  Or.  and  Rom.  Qeog-,  s.  v.,  with  bibliog- 
raphy of  ancient  authors;  Texieb,  Am»  minsiir*,  71S;  MOllbb 
(ed.  Didot),  NoUt  i  Ptolemy,  I,  483. 

S.  PfiTBIsiiS. 

Sagaxd,  Th£odat-Gabriel,  Recollect  lay  brother, 
missionary,  and  historian,  b.  in  FVance  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  d.  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth.  In  1623,  with  Nicolas  Viel,  the  future 
martyr,  he  was  sent  to  Canada  on  the  Huron  mission. 
Anne  of  Austria,  the  consort  of  Louis  XIII,  had  pro- 
vided them  with  a  portable  altar  and  vestments.  On 
his  way  to  the  Hurons,  he  acquired  from  Joseph  Le 
Caron,  his  superior,  the  first  rudiments  of  their  diffi- 
cult tongue,  so  that  on  reaching  his  post  he  began  to 
catechize  and  baptize  the  Indianis.  He  shared  m  the 
incredible  hardships  of  his  companions.  The  pro- 
vision of  mass  wine  having  been  exhausted,  they  nad 
recourse  to  the  juice  of  the  wild  grape  (Vitis  Cana- 
densis). In  one  year's  residence  he  won  the  affection 
of  his  neophytes  and  acquired  a  certain  ascendemqr 
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over  them.  When  appointed,  in  the  spring  of  1624, 
to  descend  to  Quebec  for  provisions,  he  was  allowed 
by  the  Indians  to  depart  on  the  express  condition  that 
he  would  return.  A  letter  of  his  superior,  ordering 
him  back  to  France,  thwarted  his  most  ardent  desire. 
He  presented  a  memoir  concerning  the  state  of  re- 
ligion to  the  Duo  de  Montmorency,  Viceroy  of  New 
France,  inveighing  against  the  agents  of  the  trading 
companies  whose  evil  influence  paralyzed  the  zeal  df 
the  missionaries.  He  convinced  his  superiora  of  the 
necessity  of  introducing  a  more  powerful  and  influen- 
tial religious  order  to  cope  with  the  difficult  situation. 
The  Jesuits  having  been  suggested,  the  choice  of 
them  was  ratified  by  CardinalRicheheu  in  1625.  In 
1686,  Sagard  published  a  history  of  Canada  under  the 
title:  "Histoire  du  Canada  et  voyages  que  les  FrSres 
Mineurs  R^collets  ont  faits  pour  la  conversion  des 
infiddles".  It  is  a  clear  and  simple  account  of  all  he 
saw  or  heard  mentioned  in  this  new  land.  Charle- 
voix criticises  his  Huron  vocabulary  as  inaccurate 
compared  with  later  studies  of  the  language,  but 
gives  him  credit  for  his  good  judgment  and  zeal  for 
the  conversion  of  souls  and  the  progress  of  the  colony. 

Ceaklbtoix,  Hiloirt  d*  la  lfomelU-Frane»  (Paris,  1744); 
SncTB  Lb  Tax:,  Biatom  durmtologiQue  de  la  Noutelu-FTance 
(Paria,  1^88);  Bbaubibn,  U  SauU^it-RiaMit  (Montreal,  1898); 
 1,  La  minim  du  Canada  amit  Mgr  de  Latal  (ESvraus, 


0( 

1909). 


Lionel  Lindsat. 


HftiiaffrtTi,  Bernardino  db,  missionary  and  Aztec 
archaeologist,  b.  at  Sahagdn,  Kingdom  of  Le6n, 
Spain,  in  or  before  the  year  15(X);  d.  at  Mexico,  23 
Oct.,  15S0.  He  studied'at  the  convent  of  Salamanca, 
where  he  took  the  vows  of  the  order,  and  in  1529  was 
sent  out  to  Mexico,  being  one  of  the  earliest  mission- 
aries assigned  to  that  country,  where  he  laboured  until 
his  death  more  than  sixty  years  later.  He  was  as- 
signed to  the  college  of  Santa' Cruz  in  Tlaltelolco,  near 
the  City  of  Mexico,  and  took  up  the  work  of  preach- 
ing, conversion,  and  the  instniction  of  the  native 
youth  in  Spanish  and  Latin,  science,  music,  and  reli- 
gion, while  by  close  study  and  years  of  daily  practice 
be  himself  acquired  such  mastery  of  the  Aztec  lan- 
guage as  has  never  since  been  attained  by  any  other 
student.  Although  several  times  filling  administrative 
positions,  he  pi«lerred  to  devote  his  attention  solely 
to  the  work  of  instruction  and  investigation.  His 
zeal  and  pre-eminent  ability  in  respect  to  the  Indian 
language  and  reUgion  attracted  the  attention  of  his 
superior,  who  directed  him  to  compile  in  the  Aztec 
language  a  compendium  of  all  things  relating  to  the 
nativenistory  and  custom  that  might  be  useful  in  the 
labour  of  Christianizing  the  Indians.  The  work  thus 
undertaken  occupied  some  seven  jrears,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  best  native  authorities,  and  was  ex- 
panded into  a  history  and  description  of  the  Aztec 
people  and  civilization  in  twelve  manuscript  books, 
together  witih  a  grammar  (ArU)  and  dictionary  ot 
the  language. 

Various  delays  enabled  the  author  to  continue  re- 
visions and  additions  for  several  years.  One  of  these 
delays  hinged  upon  the  question  of  the  hiring  of  cleri- 
cal assistance  as  inconsistent  with  the  Franciscan  vow 
of  poverty,  although  Father  Sahagttn,  by  reason  of 
age  and  the  trembung  of  his  hand,  was  then  imable 
to  write  himself.  After  five  years  of  waiting  it  was 
decided  in  favour  of  the  author,  who  was  given  the 
help  he  needed,  and  the  complete  Aztec  manuscript, 
with  the  grammar  and  dictionaiy,^  was  finished  in 
1569.  In  the  meantime  a  preliminaiy  manuscript 
draft  had  been  carried  to  Spain,  where  it_  became 
known  to  Ovando,  president  of  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  on  whose  request  the  Franciscan  delegate- 
eenered  directed  Father  Sahagtin  to  make  a  complete 
Spanish  translation,  furnishing  all  nec^sary  assist- 
ance. On  account  of  the  fear  of  encouraging  the 
educated  natives  to  dwell  upon  their  heathen  paat — 


a  very  real  danger  at  the  time — and  on  acoount  also  of 
<  the  author's  strictures  upon  the  methods  of  the  Conr 
^Uladores,  it  was  not  published,  but  was  consulted 
in  manuscript,  being  sent  from  one  to  another  coU^e 
of  the  order,  until  finally  carried  to  Spain  and  cfe- 
posited  in  the  convent  of  Tolosa,  where  it  was  found, 
and  a  copy  made,  by  the  archivist  Mufioz  shortly 
before  18(X).  It  was  published  under  the  title 
"Historia  general  de  las  cosas  de  Nueva  Espafia", 
in  three  volumes  at  Mexico  in  1829,  and  in  volumes 
five  and  seven  of  Kingsborough's  "Mexican  An- 
tiouities",  London,  1831. 

Father  Sahagdn  thus  describes  the  inception  of  the 
work:  "I  was  commanded  in  all  holy  obedience  by 
my  chief  prelate  to  write  in  the  Mexican  language 
that  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  useful  for  the  doc- 
trine, worship,  and  maintenance  of  Christianity  among 
these  natives  of  New  Spain,  and  for  the  aid  of  the 
ministerB  and  workers  that  taught  them.  Having 
received  this  commandment,  I  made  in  the  Spaniw 
language  a  minute  or  memorandum  of  all  the  matters 
that  I  had  to  treat  of,  which  matters  are  what  is 
written  in  the  twelve  books  .  .  .  which  were 
begun  in  the  pueblo  of  Tepeopulco.  ...  I  got 
together  all  the  principal  men,  together  with  the  lord 
of  the  place,  who  was  called  Don  JDic«o  de  Mendoza, 
of  great  distinction  and  ability,  welfexperienced  in 
things  ecclesiastic,  militarv,  political,  and  even  re- 
lating to  idolatry.  They  being  come  together,  I  set 
before  them  what  I  proposed  to  do,  and  prayed  them 
to  appoint  me  able  and  experienced  persons  with 
whom  I  might  converse  and  come  to  an  understanding 
on  such  questions  as  I  might  propose.  They  answered 
me  that  they  would  talk  the  matter  over  and  give  their 
answer  on  another  day;  and  with  this  they  took  their 
departure.  So  on  another  day  the  lord  and  his  prin- 
cipal men  came  and  having  conferred  together,  with 
g^at  solemnity,  as  ,they  Were  accustomed  at  that 
time  to  do,  they  chose  out  ten  or  twelve  of  the  prin- 
cipal old  men,  and  told  me  that  with  these  I  might 
communicate  and  that  these  would  insbuct  me  in 
any  matters  I  should  inquire  of.  Of  these  there  were 
as  many  as  four  instructed  in  Latin,  to  whom  I,  some 
few  years  before,  had  myself  taught  grammar  in  the 
college  of  Santa  Cruz  in  Tlaltelolco.  With  these  ap- 
pointed  principal  men,  including  the  four  instructra 
m  grammar,  1  talked  many  days  during  about  two 
years,  following  the  order  of  the  minute  I  had  al- 
ready made  out.  On  all  the  subjects  on  which 
we  conferred  they  gave  me  pictures — which  were 
the  writings  anciently  in  use  among  them — and 
these  the  grammarians  interpreted  to  me  in  their 
language,  writing  the  interpretation  at  the  foot  of 
the  picture. " 

Besides  the  "Historia",  the  "Arte"  and  the 
"Diccionario"  (the  last  in  Aztec,  Spanish,  and  Latin), 
he  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  lesser  works,^  mostly 
religious  and  in  the  Aztec  language,  among  which  may 
be  noted  a  volume  of  sermons;  an  explanation  of  the 
Epistles  and  (jospels  of  the  Mass;  a  history  of  the 
coming  of  the  first  Franciscans  to  Mexico,  in  two 
volumes;  a  Christian  psalmody  in  Aztec,  for  the  use 
of  the  neophytes  in  church  (Mexico,  1583-84),  and 
a  catechism  in  the  same  language.  He  died  at  the 
age  ot  ninety  years,  sixty-one  of  which  had  been  de- 
voted to  missionary  labour  and  research.  _  At  his 
fimeral,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  religious  and 
students  of  the  city,  the  Indians  also  atten&d,  shed- 
ding tears.  In  Sahagiln  we  have  the  ideal  missionary 
print  and  scholar.  As  a  young  man  he  was  noted  for 
nis  beauty  and  grace  of  person,  and  from  childhood 
was  given  to  prayer  and  self-restrunt.  His  religious 
companions  affinned  that  he  went  into  frequent 
ecstasies.  He  was  most  exact  in  the  duties  of  his 
order,  never  missing  Matins,  even  in  his  old  age.  Al- 
ways and  to  all  persona  he  was  gentle,  humble,  and 
courteous.   In  over  sixty  years  as  college  professor 
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he  rested  not  for  a  day  "  teaching  civilization  and  good 
customs,  reading,  wnting,  grammar,  music,  and  other 
things  in  the  service  of  God  and  the  state".  In  ad- 
dition to  his  unequalled  mastery  of  the  Mexican  lan- 
guage, it  was  said  of  him  that  he  excelled  in  all  the 
sciences. 

Bancroft,  iVoltw  Racet  oS  Oi»  Paafie  SlaUt;  III,  JfytA*  and 
tanffuoVM  (San  Frsnciaco,  1886);  Buustaiht  Bocza,  BiUioUra 
Hupano  Avxerieana  Setentrional,  III  (Amecameoa,  1883) ;  Pbeb- 
COTT,  Contuetl  of  Mexico,  I  (New  York,  1843) ;  Vctancubt, 


nologio  FranetMeono  (Menco,  1871). 


James  Moonkt. 


Sahak  the  Great.   See  Isaac  ov  ABUEmA. 

Sataaptln  Indiaiu,  a  prominent  tribe  formerly, 
holding  a  conaderable  territory  in  Western  Idaho  and 
adjacent  portions  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  in- 
cluding the  lower  Snake  River,  with  its  tributaries  the 
Salmon,  Clearwater,  and  Grande  Ronde,  from  about 
45°  down  nearly  to  the  entrance  of  the  Palouse,  and 
from  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Oregon  on  the  west  to  the 
main  divide  of  the  Bitter-root  Mountains  on  the  east. 
They  are  of  the  Shahaptian  linguistic  stock,  to  which 
belong  also  the  Palouse,  Umatilla,  Tenino  (Warm- 
springs),  YakimS  and  others  farther  to  the  west,  with 
whom  they  maintained  close  friendly  relations,  while 
frequently  at  variance  with  the  Salishan  tribes  on 
their  northern  border — the  Flatheads,  Cceur  d'Alfine 
and  Spokan — and  in  chronic  warfare  with  the  Black- 
feet,  Crows,  and  Shoshoni  on  the  east  and  south.  Thev 
cfdl  themselves  Numipu,  meaning  amply  "people  . 
The  name  Sahaptin  or  Saptin  comes  through  the  Sali- 
shan tribes.  By  Lewis  and  Clark  (1805)  th^  were 
called  Chopunnisb,  possiblv  another  form  of  Saptin. 
Their  popular  and  official  name  of  Nez  Perc^, 
"Pierced  Noses",  originally  bestowed  by  the- French 
trappers,  refers  to  a  former  custom  of  wearing  a  den- 
tahum  shell  through  a  hole  bored  in  the  septum  of  the 
nose.  When  first  known.  (1805)  they  numbered,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  reliable  estimates,  probably  over 
'  6000,  but  have  greatty  decreased  since  the  advent  of 
the  whites,  and  are  still  steadily  on  the  decline.  Con- 
tributing causes  are  incessant  wars  with  the  more  pow- 
erful Blackfeet  in  earlier  years;  a  wasting  fever,  and 
measles  epidemic  (1847)  from  contact  with  immi- 
grants; smallpox  and  other  diseases  following  the  oc- 
cupation of  tne  country  by  miners  after  I860;  losses 
in  the  war  of  1877  and  subsequent  removals;  and 
wholraale  spread  of  consumption  due  to  their  changed 
condition  of  living  imder  civilization.  In  1848  they 
were  officially  estimated  at  SCKX);  in  1862  they  were 
reported  at  ^00;  in  1893  the  census  showed  2035:  in 
1010  they  were  officially  reported  at  1530,  including 
all  mixed  bloods,  all  upon  the  Fort  Lapwai  (allotted) 
reservation  in  northern  Idaho,  excepting  the  remnant 
of  Joseph's  band,  numbering  then  only  97^  upon  Col- 
ville  reservation  in  north-easton  Washington.  Of 
their  numerous  former  bands,  this  one,  formerly  cen- 
tring in  Wallowa  (or  Willewah)  valleyj  Oregon,  was 
perhaps  the  most  important,  numbenng  originally 
about  500.  In  their  primitive  condition  the  Nez 
Perc^,  although  semi-eeaentary,  were  without  agricul- 
ture, dfepending  on  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  gathering 
of  wild  roots  and  berries.  Their  permtment  houses 
were  communal  structures,  sometimes  circular,  but 
more  often  oblong,  about  twentv  feet  in  width  and 
sixty  to  ninety  feet  in  length,  witn  framework  of  poles 
covered  by  rush  mats,  wit£  floor  sunk  below  the  ground 
level,  and  earth  banked  up  around  the  ndes,  and  with 
an  open  space  along  the  centre  of  the  roof,  for  the  es- 
cape of  the  smoke.  On  the  inside  were  ranged  fires 
along  the  centre  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  t  wel  ve  f  eet  apart, 
each  fire  serving  two  families  on  oppoeite  sides  of  the 
house,  the  family  sections  hesn^  sometimes  separated 
by  mat  curtains.  One  house  ini|;ht  thus  shelter  more 
than  one  hundred  persons.  Lewis  and  Clark  mention 
one  large  enough  to  accommodate  nearly  fifty  families. 
On  temporary  expeditions  they  used  the  ordinary 
bufialo-uin  tipi  or  bniah  shelter.  They  had  also 


Bweat-houaes  and  menstrual  lodges.  The  permanent 
sweat-house  was  a  shallow  subterranean  excavation, 
roofed  with  poles  and  earth  and  bedded  with  grass,  in 
which  the  young  and  unmarried  men  slept  during  the 
winter'  season,  and  occasionally  sweat^  themselves 
by  means  of  steam  produced  by  pouring  water  upon 
hot  stones  placed  m  the  centre.  The  temporary 
sweat-house  used  by  both  sexes  was  a  framework  of 
willow  rods,  covered  with  blankets,  with  the  heat^ 
stones  placed  inside.  The  menstrual  lodge,  for  the 
seclusion  of  women  during  the  menstrual  period  and 
for  a  short  period  before  and  after  childbirth,  was  a 
subterranean  structure,  considerably  larger  than  the 
sweat-house,  and  entered  by  means  of  a  ladder  from 
above.  The  occupants  thus  secluded  cooked  their 
meals  alone  and  were  not  allowed  even  to  touch  sny 
articles  used  by  outsiders.  Furniture  conasted  chiefly 
of  bed  platforms,  baskets  and  baas  woven  of  rushes  or 
grass,  wooden  mortars  for  poundmg  roots  and  spoons 
of  horn.  The  woman  had  also  her  digging  stick  for 
gathering  roots;  the  man  his  bow,  lance,  wield,  and 
fishing  equipment.  The  Nez  Percd  bow  of  mountain- 
sheep  nom  Dacked  with  sinew  was  the  finest  in  the 
West.  The  ordinary  dress  was  of  sidns,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  fez-shaped  basket  hat  for  the  woman  and  a 
protective  skin  helmet  for  the  warrior.  Aside  from 
fish  and  game,  chiefly  salmon  and  deer,  their  prin- 
cipal foooB  were  the  roots  of  the  camas  (.Camattia 
eieulenta)  and  kouse  (LomaUum  kous,  etc.),  the  first 
being  roasted  in  pits  by  a  peculiar  process,  while  the 
other  was  ground  in  mortars  and  molded  into  cakes 
for  future  use.  The  gathering,  and  preparing  devolved 
upon  the  women.  Marriage  occurred  at  about  the 
age  of  fourteen  and  was  accompanied  by  feasting  and 
{Qving  of  presents.  Polygamy  was  general,  but  kin- 
iuiip  prohioition  was  enforced  even  to  the  third  degree. 
Inheritance  was  in  the  male  line.  "The  standard  of 
morality,  both  before  and  after  marriage  seems  to  have 
been  conspicuously  high  "  (Spinden) .  Interment  was 
in  the  ground,  the  personal  belongings  of  the  de- 
ceased being  deposited  with  the  body,  and  the  house 
torn  down  or  removed  to  another  spot.  The  new 
house  was  ceremonially  purified  and  the  p^oet  exor- 
cised, and  the  mourning  period  was  terminated  with 
a  funeral  feast.  Sickness  and  death,  especially  of 
children,  were  frequently  ascribed  to  the  work  of 
^osts.  The  religion  was  animistic,  with  a  marked 
absence  of  elaborate  myth  or  ritual.  The  principal 
religious  event  in  the  life  of  the  boy  or  girl  was  the 
dream  vigil,  when,  after  solitary  fasting  for  several 
days,  the  fevered  child  had  vision  of  the  spirit  animal 
which  was  to  be  his  or  her  tutelary  through  life. 
Dreams  were  the  great  source  of  spiritual  instruction. 
The  principal  ceremonial  was  the  dance  to  the  tutelary 
spirit,  next  to  which  in  importance  was  the  scalp 
dance.  The  clan  system  was  unknown.  Chiefs  were 
elective  rather  than  hereditary,  governing  by  assist- 
ance of  the  council,  and  there  was  no  supreme  tribal 
chief.  They  were  considerably  under  the  influence  of 
the  so-called  "  Dreamer  religion  "  of  the  upper  Colum- 
bia tribes,  but  had  no  part  in  the  later  "ghost  dance". 
F^vious  to  the  visit  of  the  American  explorers,  liCwis 
and  Clark  (1805),  the  Nez  Percds  had  h»d  no  direct 
acquaintance  with  white  men,  although  aware  of  their 
presence  beyond  the  mountains  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  They  already  had  horses  from  the  South.  A 
few  years  later  tradmg  posto  were  established  in  the 
upper  Columbia  region,  and  from  the  Catholic  Cana- 
dian and  Iroquois  employees  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  traders  they  first  learned  of  Christianity 
and  as  early  as  1820  both  they  and  the  Flatheads  had 
voluntarily  adopted  many  of  the  Catholic  forms.  Of 
the  Nez  Percys  it  has  been  said:  "They  seemed  to 
realize  the  paucity  of  their  religious  traditions  and 
from  the  first  eagerly  seconded  the  efforte  of  the  mis- 
sionaries to  instouct  them  in  the  Christian  faith." 
Ab  a  result  of  urgent  appeals  from  the  Flathead  In- 
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duuu  (q.  v.)  for  miarionaries,  a  Preabyterian  mission 
was  establidted  (1837)  among  the  Nez  Percys  at  Lap- 
wai,  near  the  present  Lewistown,  Idaho,  under  Rev- 
erend H.  H.  Spaulding,  who,  two  years  later,  set  up  a 

Erinting  press  from  wuch  he  issued  several  small  pub- 
cations  in  the  native  language.  Regular  Catholio 
work  in  the  same  renon  began  with  the  advent  of 
Fathers  Blwchet  and  Demers  on  the  Columbia  (1838) 
and  of  DeSmet  and  the  Jesuits  in  the  Flathead  coun- 
try (1840).  The  establishment  of  the  Oregon  trail 
throu^  the  country  of  the  Nez  Percys  and  allied 
tribes  led  (1849)  to  the  introduction  of  an  epidemic 
disease,  by  whidi  they  were  terribly  wasted,  particu- 
larly the  Cayuse,  who,  holding  responsible  Dr.  Whit- 
man, in  charse  of  l^e  Presbvterian  mission  in  their 
tribe,  attacked  and  destroved  the  mission,  murdering 
Whitman  and  his  wife  and  eleven  others.  The  Cath- 
olic Bishop  Brouillet,  who  was  on  his  way  at  the  time 
to  confer  with  Whitman  for  the  purchase  of  the  mis- 
sion property,  was  not  molested,  but  was  allowed  to 
bury  the  dead  and  then  found  opportunity  to  warn 
Spauldittg  in  time  for  him  to  reacn  safety.  In  oonse- 
({uence  of  these  troubles  all  the  Presbyterian  missionB 
in  the  Columbia  r^ion  were  discontinued  but  th^ 
work  was  resumed  in  later  years  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  Uie  Nez  Perods  are  now  of  that  denomi- 
nation. In  1855  they  sold  by  treatv  a  large  part  of 
their  territory.  In  uie  general  outbreak  of  1855-6, 
sometimes  designated  as  the  Yakima  war,  the  Nez 
Perots,  almost  alone,  remained  friendly.  In  the 
year  1863,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  gokl, 
another  treaty  was  negotiated  by  which  they  surren- 
dered all  except  the  Lapwai  reservation.  Joseph, 
whose  band  held  tiie  Wallowa  valley  in  North-East- 
em  Oregon,"  reused  to  be  a  party  to  the  treaty, 
and  his  refusal  led  to  the  memorable  Nez  Percys  war 
(1877).  After  successfully  holding  in  check  for  some 
months  the  regular  troops  under  General  Howard  and 
a  large  force  of  Indian  scouts,  Joseph  conducted  a 
masterly  retreat  for  over  a  thousand  miles  across  the 
mountams,  but  was  finally  intercepted  by  General 
Miles  when  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Canadian 
frontier.  Despite  Hie  promise  that  he  should  be  re- 
turned to  his  own  counbty,  Joseph  and  the  remnant  of 
his  band  were  deimrted  to  Oklahoma,  where  they 
wasted  away  so  rapidly  that  in  1885  the  few  who  sur- 
vived were  transferred,  not  to  Lapwai,  but  to  the  Col- 
ville  reservation  in  Washington.  Throughout  the  en- 
tire retreat  no  outrage  was  committed  by  Joseph's 
warriors.  The  main  portion  of  the  tribe  took  no  part 
in  the  war.  In  1893  those  of  Lapwai  were  given  in- 
dividual allotments  and  the  reservation  was  thrown 
open  to  white  settlement.  The  Catholic  work  in  the 
tribe  is  in  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  aided  by  the  Sisters  of 
Saint  Joseph,  and  centring  at  St.  Joseph's  mission, 
Slickpoo,  Id^o.  For  fifty  years  it  was  conducted  by 
Fr.  Joseph  Cataldo,  S.  J.,  who  gave  attention  also  to 
the  neighbouring  cognate  tribes.  The  Catholic  In- 
dians are  reported  at  over  500,  edifying  and  faithful  in 
their  religious  duties,  in  spite  of  the  general  tribal 
aversion  to  education  and  civilization.  The  material 
conation  of  the  tribe,_  however,  is  not  promising. 
While  maintaining  their  old  reputation  for  honesty 
and  generosity,  Uiey  are  non-progressive  and  are 
rapid^  withering  away  under  consumption,  which 
threatens  their  speedy  extinction.  Aside  from  the 
Spaulding  publications  ab«ady  noted  the  most  valu- 
able contnbutions  to  the  study  of  the  Nez  Perc6 
language  are  a  Erammar  by  Father  Cataldo  and  a 
dictionary  by  Father  Van  Gorp.  The  most  important 
study  of  a  cognate  language  is  probably  the  Gram- 
mar and  Dictionary  of  the  Yakama  Language"  by  the 
Oblate  Father  Pandosy  (see  YakimX). 

BAMCBOrr,  NaUtt  Races  of  the  Paeifir  Statu:  I,  Wild  Tribn:  III, 
Uyllu  and  Lantuaoa  (San  Francisco,  1886);  Idem,  Hut.  WatK- 
inglm,  Idaho  and  Montana  (San  Francisco,  1890),  Annual  R»- 
pirf  tif  Aurmu  it^  Catholic  Indian  Uifiont  (Waihinston); 
Catauio,  a  JVtiimpu  or  Nt*  Piret  Orammar  (Pe  Smet,  18B1); 


CBrrTBHDSN,  Anmiam  fur  Trad*  (New  York,  1902),  Antutai 
RtpaiU  at  (A«  Cammiuiaim  /ndian  Afairi  (Waabinston);  Coz, 
Adtentwet  on  (A4  CoiumMa  (New  York,  1832);  Ttm  Bumr,  Lift, 
IitUtrt,  and  TratiU,  ed.  CHRTBNDWt  and  Richabown  (4  vol*.. 
New  York,  1905) ;  Huibt  amd  THOHpaON,  Sew  Light  on  lh»  Barlv 
HiMlory  of  the  Oreattr  Norlhmtt,  ed.  CoOBa  (3  vda..  New  York. 
1897);  Ibvino,  Rocky  Mouataint  (2  vola.,  Pbiladelphia,  18S7); 
Idsm,  Atloria  (3  vols.,  Pluladelphia,  1836):  Lewis  and  Clabk, 
Orieinal  JowrnaU  (1804-6),  ed.  Tow  Arm,  7  vob.  and  atlaa 
(New  Yrrk.  1904-S) ;  McBith,  Mi  Ptrete  tinet  L«wu  and  Cbrt 
(New  York,  1908);  Moonet,  Tht  Gkoet-Dance  Rdigion,  Hlk 
Rft.  But.  Am.  SUmolom,  II  (Waahinnton,  1896);  Pabkbb,  /our- 
nal  of  Tour  beuond  the  Soeku  Mounlaint  (Auburn,  1846);  Roaa, 
Adtenturu  on  On  Columbia  (London,  1849),  reprint  in  Thwaites, 
Sarlii  WeMem  TraMU,  VII  (Cleveland,  1904);  Idbh,  Fur  Huntert 
oflht  Far  Wet  (2  vola.,  London,  18S5);  8pat7LDIRO,  Nu  Porttt 
Fint  Book  (Lapwai,  1839);  Idem,  Primtr  in  the  Net  FereU  IjeM- 
mate  (Lapwai,  1S40);  Idem,  Qoe^  of  Matthew  in  Nee  Perel* 
Lanffuaoe  (Clearwater,  Lapwai.  1845):  Bfinden,  Mi/tht  of  the  Nee 
Perd  tndt.  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk  Lore,  XXI  (Beaton,  1908);  Idem. 
The  Nee  Perel  Indiane  in  Memoire  Am.  Anthrop.  Aetn.,  II,  pt.  lu 
(Lancaater,  1908) ;  STEVENa,  Report  in  Repl.  Comener.  Ind.  Afain 
/or  18S4  (Waahington,  1855);  Idem,  If arratiee  and  final  Report  in 
P>iti*e  R.R.  ReporU,  XII,  B.  1  (Wasbincton,  1860);  VANQoar. 
Dietumary  of  tiu  Wumipu  or  Nee  Perot  Lanouaoe  (St.  Ignatiua, 
Montana,  1895);  Wteib,  Correepondenee  and  Journale,t8St-6; 
Soureee  oflht  Mielory  of  Oregon,  I,  pta.  iii-vi  in  Oregon  Biet.  Soe, 
(Eugene,  Oregon.  1W9). 

Jamss  Moonit. 

Sahara,  Vicabiatb  Afobtouc  or. — ^The  Sahara  ia 
a  vast  desert  of  northern  Africa,  measuring  about  932 
miles  from  north  to  south  and  2484  miles  m>m  east  to 
west,  and  dotted  with  oases  which  are  centres  of  pop- 
ulation. Eight  years  after  the  journey  of  the  famous 
Duveyrier  (^59-61).  which  had  important  scientific 
results,  Pius  IX  (6  Aug^  1868)  apbointed  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Algien,  Mgr  Lavigerie,  oelegate  Apostolic 
of  the  Sahara  and  the  Sudan.  In  the  same  year  the 
Jesuits  established  themaelveB  at  Laghouat,  the  ex- 
tremity occupied  by  French  arms.  In  1871  thejr 
sent  to  Mgr  Lavigene  a  long  report  in  which  they  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  of  dispensaries  and  schools. 
In  1872  Father  Charmetant  and  two  other  White 
Fathers  (Missionary  Fathers  of  Africa  of  Algiers)  re- 
placed the  Jesuits  at  Laghouat,  In  1873  the  White 
Fatiiers  established  themselves  at  Biskra,  Ouargla, 
Toumart,  and  Ger^ville.  Later  a  station  was 
founded  at  Melili  in  Mzab.  Two  successive  attempte 
were  made  bv  the  White  Fathers  to  reach  the  Suoaa 
by  crossing  the  Sahara,  thus  reaching  Timbuktu,  a 
large  martet  for  black  slaves,  there  to  join  in  the 
struggle  against  slavery.  The  first  attempt  was  made 
in  DeoemMr,  1878,  by  Fathers  Menoret,  Paulmier,  and 
Bouoband;  wey  were  slain  in  April,  1876.  by  their 
Touarag  nudes,  being  the  first  martyrs  of  tne  Society 
of  White  Fatiiers,  and  the  cause  of  Uieir  beatification 
was  introduced  at  Rome  in  1909.  After  this  diaaster 
the  White  Fathers  founded  two  atations,  not  farther 
north  in  the  desert,  but  to  the  north-east,  at  Tripoli 
and  Ohadames.  llie  massacre  of  the  explorer  Flat- 
ters and  his  companions  (1880-81)  did  not  discourage 
the  White  Fathers  in  their  second  attempt  to  cross  the 
Sahara.  In  1881  Father  Richard  set  out  from  Gh»- 
dames,  having  become  so  Arabian  in  speech  and  bew- 
ing  that  no  one  suspected  his  nationalitv.  He  in- 
tended to  establish  himself  with  Fathers  Morat  and 
Pouplard  at  Ghat  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  but  all 
three  were  assassinated. 

The  White  Fathers  then  left  Ghadames.  On  25 
March,  1890,  while  Uie  Brussels  conference  against 
slavery  was  being  held,  Mgr  Lavifjerie  explained  in  a 
letter  to  Keller  that  to  eradicate  m  Africa  the  great 
corporation  of  the  Senoussi,  which  protected  the 
slave-trade,  the  Sahara  must  be  crossed,  and  he  an 
nounced  the  opening  at  Biskra,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Sahara,  of  a  house  which  he  called  the  House  of  God, 
intended  for  the  formation  of  the  "Brothers  of  the 
Sahara",  or  "Pioneers  of  the  Sahara",  who  would  be 
engaged  in  charitable  works  and  in  extending  hospi- 
tauty  to  travelleis,  the  sick,  and  fugitive  slaves,  llie 
Pioneers  of  the  Sahara  had  to  live  as  religious,  but 
without  monastic  vows.  As  early  as  February,  1891, 
the  station  at  Ouaigla,  suppressed  in  1876,  was  re- 
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established,  and  in  October  Father  Harquard  aait 
thither  six  armed  "pioneers"  who  wrote  to  the  car- 
dinal: "We  shall  endeavour  to  hold  high  the  banner 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  flag  of  France. "  The 
White  Sisters  founded  hospitals  at  Ghaidaia  and  £1 
Tbiod  Sidi  Cheikh,  thus  gaining  the  confidence  of 
populations  which  were  hostile  to  France.  The  Fou- 
rean-Lamy  eiroedition  of  1898,  which  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  desert  as  far  as  Lake  Tchad,  opened 
wider  avenues  to  the  Catholic  apostolate.  The  Pre- 
fecture ApostoUc  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Sudan  became 
a  vicariate  Apostolic  on  6  March,  1891,  and  in  1901 
received  new  boundaries  by  which  the  Prefecture 
Apostolic  of  Ghardaia  was  separated  from  it.  llie 
twentieth  degree  of  latitude  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween them.  The  vicariate  governs  1000  European 
Catholics,  600  negro  Catholics,  4000  catechumens,  40 
missionanee,  15  sisters,  35  catechists;  it  has  12 
churches  or  chapels,  10  schools,  7  orphanages,  3  leper- 
houses,  2  hospitals.  The  population  of  the  Sahara  is 
estimated  at  4,000,000. 

VinLi.OT,  L'expioratton  du  SoAara.  Mude  kiatorique  el  ff4o~ 
grapAt^  (Paris,  1895) :  Bsrnmd  akd  Lacboix,  La  sInAraMm 
aahamtenru  (Alnere,  1900);  Battkabd.  Le  eardinM  Lavigene 
(Parii,  1898,  1898);  Annaht  de  la  propaaUim  dt  (a  Firi  (19M), 
333-40;  Piolst,  La  France  au  dOor;  V~(Puia,  1902). 

GXOBOBS  GOTAU. 

Saida.  See  Sidon. 

Sailer,  Johann  Michaix,  professor  of  theology  and 
Bidiop  of  Ratisbon,  b.  at  Aresing  in  Upper  Bavaria, 
17  October,  1751  ;d.  20  May,  1832,  at  Ratisbon.  Sailer 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker.  Until  his  i«atik 
year  he  attended  the  primary  school  in  his  native 
place;  after  this  he  was  a  pupil  in  the  gymnanum  at 
Munich.  In  1770  he  entoea  the  Society  of  Jesus  at 
Landsberg  in  Upper  Bavaria  as  a  novice;  upon  the 
suppression  of  the  Society;  in  1773  he  continued  his 
theological  and  philosophical  studies  at  Ingolstadt. 
In  1775  he  was  ordained  priest;  1777-80  he  was  a 
tutor  of  philosophy  and  theology,  and  from  1780  sec- 
ond professor  of  dogmatics  at  Ingolstadt.  Along  with 
many  others,  he  lost  his  poation  in  1781  when  the 
Elector  Charles  Theodore  transferred  theolo^cal  in- 
struction to  the  monasteries.  In  the  years  1781-84 
while  engaged  in  literary  work  he  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  elector  and  Bishop  Clement  Wenceslaus. 
In  1794  the  latter  called  Sailer  to  £>illin(;en  as  pro- 
fessor of  pastoral  theology  and  ethics,  a  position  which 
Sailer  held  for  ten  years  and  which  brought  him  a  high 
reputation.  His  opponents,  professors  of  Dillingen, 
and  RSssle,  the  principal  of  the  school  at  Pfaffen- 
hausen,  succeeded  in  limiting  Sailer's  activities  in 
1793  and  in  securing  his  sudden  dismissal  in  1794. 
Sailer  now  went  to  visit  his  friend  Winkelhofer  at 
Munich,  and  pursued  there  by  his  opponents,  went 
to  the  house  of  his  friend  Beck  at  Ebersberp.  Here  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  work  until,  m  1799,  he 
was  called  to  a  professorship  at  Ingolstadt.  In  1800 
he  was  transferred  along  with  the  university  to  Land- 
diut.  Here  he  taught  pastoral  and  moral  theology, 
pedagogics,  homiletics,  fiturgy,  and  catechetics;  cefo- 
orated  as  a  teacher  and  a  writer  he  was  repeatedly 
called  to  other  positions,  was  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  distinguished  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  was 
universally  revered  by  his  pupils,  among  wnom  was 
the  Crown  Prince  Louis,  later  King  of  Bavaria.  In 
1818  Swler  declined  the  offer  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment to  have  him  appointed  Archbishop  of  (Cologne; 
in  1819  the  Bavarian  Government,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown  Prince  Louis,  nominated  him 
as  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  but  the  nomination  was  re- 
jected by  Rome.  In  1821,  however,  after  he  had 
suflficiently  justified  himself,  he  was  appointed  cathe- 
dral canon  of  Ratisbon,  in  1822  auxihaiy  bishop  and 
coadjutor  with  right  of  succesnon,  in  1825  catnedial 
provost,  and  in  1829  Bishop  of  Ratisbon. 

The  age  in  which  Sailer  lived  was  dominated  by 


the  "Enlightenment",  which  in  its  radical  form 
disputed  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  Christianity, 
and  was  characterized  by  extmialism,  contempt  for 
Christian  mysticism,  worldliness  of  the  clergy,  deg- 
radation of  the  pulpit  by  the  treatment  of  secular 
topics,  relamtion  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  denial 
of  ^e  primacy  of  papal  jurisdiction,  efforts  of  the 
State  to  gain  control  of  the  Church,  turbulent  reforms 
within  the  Church,  and  a  one-sided  training  of  the 
mind  in  education.  In  opposition  to  these  de- 
structive tendencies  Sailer  came  to  the  defence  of 
futh  in  Christ  and  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Christianity,  striving  for  an  inner,  living,  practical 
Ghristianity,  for  a  faith  that  should  mamfest  itself 
in  charity,  for  the  maintenance  of  godliness  (Chris- 
tian mysticism),  and  for  the  training  of  a  pious  and 
intelligent  clergy.  He  also  insisted  that  the  pulpit 
should  be  reserved  solely  for  the  preaching  of  the  G<»> 
pel,  and  tiiat  the  bishops  should  be  in  union  with 
the  pope;  he  upheld  the  primacy  of  the  paptal  iuria- 
diction,  and  defended  the  freedom  and  rights  of  the 
Church  against  the  encroachments  of  the  State. 
Ecclesiastical  reform  he  ardently  desired,  not,  how- 
ev«r,  through  unauthorized  agencies  but  by  the 
appointed  Ofgans  of  the  Church;  and  he  demanded 
that  education  should  aim  at  training  both  mind 
and  will.  Sailer  laboured  for  the  Christian  ideal  by 
his  winning  posonaUty,  by  his  utterances  as  teacher, 
parish  priest,  and  preacher,  and  by  his  numerous 
works  that  wero  philosophical,  theological,  devotional, 
and  biographical  in  character. 

Thus  Sauer  brought  back  large  numbers  of  people 
to  Christianity  and  the  Church.  Notwithstanding 
his  fruitful  activity  and  his  benevolence,  Sailer  had 
antagonists  who  opposed  him  partly  from  jealousy, 
partly  from  misunderstanding  and  ill-will;  he  was 
accused  of  heterodoxy,  indifferentism,  and  mysticism. 
If  Sailer  is  judged  in  connexion  with  his  times,  these 
reproaches  are  without  foundation.  In  his  day 
Sailer  was  a  pillar  of  the  Church.  A  perfectly  oorreot 
judgment  of^  Sailer  has  been  expressed  by  Goyau  in 
''L'Allemagne  lelisieuse"  (Paris,  1905):  "With  Sailer 
G«nnan  piety,  bow  Protestant  and  Catholic,  learned 
again  to  pray.  This  is  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  his  activity.  Do  not  expect  from  him  any  reli- 
gious polemics;  he  abhorred  them;  what  he  really 
cherished  was  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  oofiperation  (» 
the  various  Christian  bodies  against  the  negations 
of  infidelity.  Sailer  made  a  br«ush  in  Rationalism, 
by  opposing  to  it  a  piety  in  which  both  Christian 
bodies  could  unite"  (pp.  294,  295).  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  "J.  M.  Sailers  samtliche  Werke  unter 
Anleitung  des  Verfassers",  ed.  Joseph  Widmer, 
40  vols.,  Sulzbach,  1830-41;  supplementary  volume, 
1845. 

Saileb,  Selbilbioanvlu*  (1819),  vol.  XIX  of  oolloeted  worki; 
TON  ScBSMK,  Dm  BiKMft  Sailer  u.  WiUnunm  in  Chmibu  (1838); 
TON  ScHlOD,  Brinnerungm  atw  meinem  Leben  (2  vols.,  Aucaburp, 
18fi3);  LflTOLT,  Ii<6<»  u.  Bekenntniee*  dee  Joe.  L.  Sckitmann,  em 
BeOrae  *iir  CharakterieHk  Sailere  u.  eeiner  SchuU  in  der  SeKweit 
(Luoerae,  1860);  Aichihobb,  /.  U.  Sailer  (Freiaiac  1865); 
JocHAIi,  Dr.  Ahne  Buckner,  ein  Lebenebild  eur  VereUndimaig  tber 
J.  il.  Sailere  PrieeUruAule  (Augsburg.  1870);  ton  MOllbb, 
Jean  Patd  u.  Sailer  ale  Brtieker  der  deuteAen  Nation  (Muniob, 
1908):  Kuns,  Sailer  MoralpkHoemk  (Psdarbom,  1908); 
RAOLMAna,  /.  AT.  Sailer  ale  Padatot  (Berlin,  1909);  SrBuLa, 
J.  il.  Sailer  u.  e*in*  Bedtutuna  in  Hoehimd  (1910);  Idbh,  J.  M. 
Sailere  Sdmften,  anegeaaUt  u.  eingeUiiel  (Kempten  sad  Munieh, 
1910);  Iobu,  /.  If.  Sailer,  eeint  Maeertgelunt  an  der  Akademie 
tu  Dittinoen  u.  eeine  Berufuno  naek  Inqoleladt;  ein  Beitrag  eu 
Odekrtengeedi.  aue  dtm  Zeilalter  der  AvJkUtnmo  (Kempten  and 
Municli,  1010). 

R.  SlOULK. 

Salnetai,  Clattde  de,  French  controvermalist,  b. 
at  Perche,  1525:  d.  at  Crftvecoeur,  1591.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  joined  the  Canons  R^ular  of  Saint-Ch6ron, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Coll^  of  Navarre  in  Paris,  where 
he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology  (1555). 
On  account  of  the  erudition  of  his  early  works  and  Uie 
aptitude  which  he  showed  for  controversy,  he  was 
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eaUed  to  the  Conference  of  Poissy  held  in  1661  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  the  Huguenots,  at  which 
Theodore  of  Besa  and  Father  Lainei,  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  were  present.  He  was  i^terwaras  deputed  to 
the  Council  of  Trent  to  represent,  with  Simon  Vigor, 
the  UniveTsity  of  Paris.  Upon  his  return  he  acquu«a 
a  notable  reputation  by  his  sermons  and  his  discussions 
with  Protestants.  He  published  a  work  against  their 
spoliation  of  Catholic  churches  and  a  vigorous  deo- 
laration  against  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  Theodore 
of  Beza;  the  latter  replied  and  drew  upon  himself  a 
new  attack  from  Claude  de  Sainctes.  At  the  same 
time  he  charged  the  King  of  France  by  his  treatise  on 
"L'ancien  naturel  des  Frangais"  never  to  tolerate 
heretics  and  against  these  latter  he  defended  tiie 
dogma  of  the  Church  bv  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the 
Eucharist.  Through  the  patronage  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Bishopric  of  Evreux 
(1575).  He  was  v«ry  zealous  in  his  efforts  to  convert 
Protestants.  He  assisted  at  the  provincial  Council  of 
Rouen  (1581)  and  published  its  records  in  French. 
When  the  League  became  active  he  took  mdes  with  it 
and  worked  to  gain  partisans:  but  the  royal  troops 
took  possession  of  Evreux  and  the  bishop  was  forced 
to  flee.  Unfortunately  for  him  there  were  found 
among  his  papers  writings  in  which  he  approved  the 
murder  of  Henry  III  and  maintained  that  one  could 
likewise  kill  his  successor.  Arrested  and  arraigned 
before  the  Parlement  of  Caen,  he  was  condemned  .to 
death  as  guilty  of  high  treason.  At  the  request  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Bourbon  and  of  several  bishops,  Henry  IV 
commuted  his  sentence  to  life  imprisonment,  and  he 
was  confined  in  the  chAteau  of  Crdvecoeur  where  he 
died  two  months  later.  His  works  were  published, 
some  in  Latin  and  others  in  French.  The  more  im- 
portant  are:  "liturgis  sive  misss  SS.  Patrum  Ja- 
oobi,  Basilii  J.  Chrysostomi"  (Greek-Latin,  Paris, 
1560);  "Discours  sur  le  saccagement  des  ^glises  cath- 
oUques  par  les  h^r^tiques  anciens  et  nouveaux  cal- 
vinistes"  (Paris,  1562);  "Trait6  de  l'ancien  nativel 
des  Fran^ais  en  la  religion  chr^tieime"  (Paris,  1567); 
"  Declaration  d' anciens  ath^ismes  de  la  doctrine  de 
Calvin  et  de  Bize  contre  les  premiers  fondements  de  la 
chr^tient^"  (Paris,  1567) j  "De  rebus  Eucharistis 
controverns  hbri  X"  (Pans,  1575). 

DoPW,  Hiat.  dm  avUwt  eccUaioHiqusa  du  X  VI'  nicU,  IV 
(Paria,  1703),  639;  Bxntna,  Nommd. 

Amtoinx  Deoebt 

Saint  Albans,  Abbet  or,  in  Hertfordshire, 
England,  founded  about  793  by  Offa,  king  of  the 
Mercians.  Venerable  Bede  (BBst.  Ekicles.,  I,  vii), 
writing  at  the  be^hming  of  the  eighth  century,  speaks 
of  a  church,  existmg  at  that  date,  of  wonderful  work- 
manship and  worthy  of  the  martyrdom  it  commem- 
orated. Offa's  monastery  seems  to  have  been  at- 
tached to  this  church,  which  he  repaired,  having 
personally  obtained  the  papal  approval  for  his 
foundation.  Willegod,  a  relation  of  the  king,  was 
made  abbot.  By  the  year  1000  the  old  church  was 
evidently  in  a  dilapidated  state  again  and  Ealdred 
and  Eadmer,  the  eighth  and  ninth  abbots,  collected 
materials  to  build  a  new  church  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  city  of  Verulam.  The  actual  building  was 
only  begun  in  1077,  when  Abbot  Paul  of  Caen,  a 
relative  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  undertook  the  work 
with  such  energy  that  the  whole  church  was  com- 
pleted in  elevenyears;  a  large  part  of  this  church 
still  remains.  Tbe  abbey  increased  in  wealth  and 
importance;  Adrian  IV  exempted  it  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction  and  gave  it  precedence  over  all  other 
English  abbe^.  In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  St.  AlbMis 
Buffeted  much,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
involved  the  abbey  in  a  long  series  of  lawsuits  by 
which  it  was  much  impoveric£ed.  In  1521  Cardinal 
Wolsey  became  abbot  in  eommendam,  the  only  in- 
stance of  this  practice  known  in  England.   On  his 


disgrace  in  1529  Robert  Catton,  prior  of  'Norwich, 
was  elected  abbot,  but  was  deprived  in  1538  to  make 
room  for  a  nominee  of  Henry  VIII,  Robert  Boreman, 
by  whom  the  abbey  was  surrendered  to  the  king  in 
the  following  year.  The  list  of  abbots  may  be  found 
in  Dugdale.  Matthew  Paris  is  probably  the  most 
famous  monk  of  the  foundation,  which  is  notorious 
for  refusing  to  accept  Nicholas  Breakspere,  ^ter^ 
wards  Adrian  IV,  when  he  begged  for  admission  as  a 
novice.  The  church  of  St.  Albans  escaped  destruc- 
tion at  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey,  and  in  1563 
was  purchased  from  the  Crown  for  £400  by  the  niayor 


St.  Albahs  Abbbt  Chdbcb 

and  burgesses  of  the  town,  to  be  used  as  a  parish 
church.  Of  the  church  built  by  Paul  of  Caen  most 
of  the  nave,  transepts,  and  presbytery  still  exist, 
but  portions  fell  and  were  rebuilt  in  the  style  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centimes.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  presbytery  with  the  Lady  chapel  beyond  it 
also  belong  to  the  latter  periods.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  late  Lord  Grimthorpe 
undertook  to  restore  the  building  at  his  own  expense. 
In  spite  of  all  remonstrance  he  cud  this  in  such  a  way 
that  "to  grimthorpe"  has  now  become  an  active  vero 
mgnifying  the  unintelligent  mutilation  of  an  ancient 
building  under  the  cloak  of  restoration.  The  church 
is  550  feet  long,  and  190  wide  across  the  transepts, 
the  central  tower  being  144  feet  high.  It  contains 
a  famous  reredos  of  the  late  fifteenth  century,  the  re- 
constructed base  of  St.  Alban's  shrine,  and  eevtanl 
fine  chantries  and  monuments.  Of  the  conventual 
buildings  onlv  the  gatehouse  now  remains. 

DooDALS,  ifoniuliem  Angliemum,  II  (London,  1846),  178- 
255;  NbwoOiib,  Hittory  o/  Ute  Abbiu  of  St.  AOmtu  (London, 
1795);  Buckler,  HMary  if  Ou  Arehiteeturt  of  the  Abbey  Church 
of  St.  A,  (London,  1847);  Bhownb  Wiujs,  Hittory  oftht  Mitred 
Ahbiee,  I  (London,  1718),  13-27;  Cohtns-Carb,  Abbeu  Church  of 
St.  A.  (London,  1877);  Pbbuks,  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
AlbanM  (London,  1910). 

G.  Roger  HunLEsroN. 

Sftint  Albert,  Diocese  op  (Sancti  Alberti). — 
The  immense  territories,  known  to-day  as  the  Prov- 
inces of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta, 
formed  till  1871  only  one  diocese  under  the  name  of 
St.  Boniface.  On  22  Sept.,  1871,  St.  Boniface  having 
been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  archdiocese,  the  new 
Diocese  of  St.  Albert  was  canonically  erected  and 
Right  Rev.  Vital  J.  Grandin,  O.M.I,  (consecrated 
30  Nov.,  1859,  Bishop  of  Satala  and  appointed  co- 
adjutor of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Boniface),  was  transferred 
to  the  new  see.  The  first  Bishop  of  St.  Albert  died  on 
3  June,  1902,  after  a  long  episcopate  of  nearly  fortv- 
five  years,  and  half  a  centuiy  of  missionary  life. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Right  Rev.  Emile  J.  Legal, 
O.M.I,  (consecrated  Bishop  of  Pogia,  17  June,  1897, 
and  coadjutor  of  St.  Albert,  3  June,  1902).  This 
diocese,  even  ^ter  having  been  sulxuvided  in  1891 
to  form  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Sacdcatehewan, 
comprises  the  southern  half  of  Province  of  Alberta 
and  the  western  part  of  Saskatohewan,  an  area  of 
some  150,(X)0  square  miles.    It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
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by  the  110th  de|pree  of  lonratude;  on  the  west  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  on  me  south  by  the  United 
States:  and  on  the  north  by  the  6Sth  degiee  of 
latitude.  At  the  time  of  its  erection,  the  total  popu-  ' 
lation  of  the  diocese  was  from  4000  to  5000  half-breeds, 
10,000  to  12,000  Indians  belonging  to  half  a  dotea 
tribes,  and  a  few  hundred  white  people,  employees 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  The  evangeusation 
of  this  new  diocese  was  then  entrusted  to  twelve 
Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate. 

J five  missions  had  been  established,  hundreds  of 
es  apart.  The  first  cathedral  was  a  lo^-house  and 
the  bisnop's  palace  a  small  frame  buildmg.  Three 
schools  and  two  orphan  asvlums  were  in  charge  of 
Sisters  of  Charity.  The  whole  Catholic  population 
numbered  scarce]^  10,000. 

Though  cut  off  from  all  means  of  communication  - 
with  the  civilized  world,  receiving  but  a  yearly  mail, 
deprived  not  only  of  all  comfort,  but  even  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,,  obliged  to  travel  long  cUstances, 
camping  outade  for  wedcs  and  even  months  consecu- 
tively, in  cold  of  30  to  40  degrees,  to  spread  the  knowl- 
edge of  divine  Ftuth  and  establish  here  and  there  new 
centres  of  ^aiadons,  the  first  two  bishops  of  St. 
Albert  and  their  missionaries  never  despaired  or  lost 
faith  in  the  future  of  thdr  work.  After  several  yeara 
of  hard  strunle  a  great  change  became  apparent. 
In  1874-75,  the  Canadian  Government  having  esr 
tablished  a  few  posts  of  mounted  psiice  in  the  diocese, 
new  settlements  were  founded.  Reservations  for  the 
Indians  were  established;  churches,  schools,  and 
missions  built.  At  the  same  time  a  considerable 
number  of  half-breeds  from  Manitoba  settled  in  the. 
eastern  part  of  the  diocese,  where  they  soon  formed 
new  panshes  or  misnons.  In  1883-84  the  opening 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  brought  colonies  m 
immigrants,  and  soon  the  work  of  the  missions  was 
much  increased.  In  1890  the  Diocese  of  St.  Albert  was 
divided  and  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Saskatchewan 
created,  which  in  1911  was  erected  as  a  diocese. 

Since  1890  the  development  of  the  missionary  work 
has  been  wonderful.  An  appeal  was  made  in  1891  to 
the  secular  clergy  to  come  and  help  the  Oblates  of 
Maiy  Immaculate  who  could  no  longer  attend  alone 
to  so  many  stations,  missions,  and  parishes,  already 
erected  or  urgently  needed.  Several  secular  priests, 
and  later  several  religious  orders  came  to  help  in  the 
work  of  education  and  evangelization.  The  Catho- 
lic population  of  the  diocese  is  now  55,000,  of  which 
about  15.000  are  Greek  Catholics.  They  are  attended 
by  1  bisnoi>;  98  regular  priests;  20  secular  priests; 
and  33  seminarists.  There  are:  churches  with  red- 
dent  priests,  56;  misdons,  55;  stations,  98;  commu- 
nities of  men,  9,  of  women,  15;  boarding  schools,  14; 
1  industrial  school  for  Indians;  boarding  schools  for 
Indians,  8;  primary  schools,  60;  hospitals,  11;  hoe- 
pices,  2;  orphan  a^lums,  20.  The  great  majority  of 
the  Cree  Indians  have  been  converted  to  the  Catholic 
Faith,  and  the  Blackfeet  have  of  late  manifested  bet- 
ter dispositions.  French,  English,  German,  and  Polish- 
speaking  Catholics  have  panshes  or  missions  of  their 
own!  Thousands  of  Galicians  of  the  Greek  Catholic 
Rite  have  started  three  flourishing  missions  attended 
by  Basilian  Fathers  of  the  same  nte.  A  community 
of  nuns,  belonong  also  to  the  Greek  Catholic  Church, 
has  been  founded  to  t^e  charge  of  tiieir  schools  and 
charitable  institutions. 

The  Mocese  of  St.  Albert,  after  many  years  of  al- 
most insurmountable  obstacles  and  difficulties,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  promiffiug  of  Weston  Canada. 
It  is  crossed  by  the  transcontinental  lines  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  Canadian 
Northern  Railways,  and  towns  and  villages  spring  up 
almost  every  ten  miles.  Immigrants  come  daily 
from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Among  them  a 
fair  proportion  of  Catholics  take  possession  of  the 
soil,  settle  on  their  homesteads,  and  new  fields  of  mis- 


nonaiy  labour  are  incessantly  opened  to  the  seal  of 
the  secular  and  regular  clergy  of  St.  Albert. 

Annmin  Pontif.  Calh.  (1911):  Moricb,  HuIoiv  of  At  OttiuHc  ' 
ChurA  in  WnUm  Canada,  I,  II  (Toronto,  1910). 

H.  Leduc. 

Saint  Andrawi  and  Edinburgh  (S.  hxssiBXM  st 
EloiNBVBOENBis),  Abchi>|oce8B  OF. — ^Ths  exsct  date 
of  the  foundation  of  the  See  of  St.  Andrews  is,  like 
many  others  in  the  earliest  historv  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  difiScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix.  That 
there  were  bishops  in  the  country  now  called  Scot- 
land, and  exercismg  jurisdiction  in  the  district  where 
the  city_  of  St.  Andrews  afterwards  arose,  as  early 
as  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  is  practically  certain. 
We  mav,  however:  take  90S.  the  year  of  the  famous 
assembly  at  the  Moot  hill  oi  Scone,  as  that  in  which 
a  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  (Cellach)  first  appears  in 
history,  vowing,  in  association  with  the  long  (Con- 
stantine),  to  "protect  the  laws  and  discipline  of  the 
Faith,  and  the  rights  of  the  churches  and  of  the 
Gospel".  In  the  two  most  ancient  and  authentic 
lists  that  have  come  down  to  us,  those  given  by 
Wvntoun,  Prior  of  Lochleven,  and  by  Bower  of  Inch- 
coun  in  his  "  Scotichronicon  ".Cellach  is  called  the 
first  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  For  two  centuries  the 
Inshops  bore  Celtic  names — Fothad,  Maelbrigd, 
Maelduin,  and  the  like.  The  death  of  Fothad  II 
(1093)  marks  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  see,  of  which  scanty  records  and  still  scantier 
material  traces  remain.  The  English  influence  on 
Scottish  national  life,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
which  followed  the  marriage  of  St.  Margaret,  great- 
niece  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  the  King  of  Scots  in 
1069,  had  as  one  of  its  results  the  nomination  of  Tureot 
(Margaret's  former  confessor)  to  the  See  of  St.  An- 
drews. He  was  succeeded  by  Eadmer,  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  Canterbury ;  and  Eadmer  by  Robert,  a  canon 
regular  of  St.  Augustine,  who  founded  at  St.  Andrews 
in  1144  the  cathedral  priory  for  canons  of  his  own 
order.  It  was  his  successor  Arnold  who  began,  at 
the  eastern  end,  the  construction  of  the  ma^ificent 
cathedral,  the  building  of  which  occupied  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half.  Meanwhile  the  bishops  of 
St.  Andrews,  although  they  claimed  and  exercised 
(as  thdr  Celtic  predecessors  had  done)  the  light  of 
Dreading  at  all  assemblies  of  the  Scottish  clergy, 
bad  never  been  formally  granted  the  ecclesiastical 
primacy:  indeed  in  1225  thdr  position  was  seriously 
affected  by  a  Bull  of  Honorius  III,  enjoining  that 
future  synods  wexe  to  be  presided  over  by  one. of  the 
bishops,  Styled  the  Conservator,  to  be  elected  by  tus 
brother  prelates.  This  arrangenne^t,  which  of  course 
depriyea  tiie  bishops  of  St.  Andrews  of  their  quasi- 
prunatial  jurisdiction,  remained  in  force  until  the 
subsequent  erection  of  the  see  into  an  archbishopric. 

It  was  William  Lamberton,;the  twenty-third  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  who  had  the  honour  of  sedng  the 
cathedral  completed,  and  solemnly  consecrated  in 
presence  of  Kmg  Robert  Bruc^  on  5  July,  1318. 
The  building  was  355  feet  in  length,  and  consisted 
of  a  nave  of  twelve  bays  with  usles,  north  and  south 
transepts,  each  of  three  bays,  with  eastern  aisles, 
choir  of  five  bajrs  with  aisles,  and  presbytery.  Sixty 
years  after  the  consecration  it  was  partly  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  was  completely  restored  before  1440. 
Bishop  Lamberton  built  the  beautiful  chapter-house, 
which  still  exists,  though  roofless.  Among  Lamber- 
ton's  most  eminent  successors  were  Henry  Wardlaw, 
who  found^  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1411, 
James  Kennedy,  founder  of  St.  Salvator's  CoQetce, 
and  Patrick  Grtuiam  (Kennedy's  half-brother),  who 
successfully  resisted  the  claim  revived  by  Arch- 
bishop Neville  of  York  to  have  the  supremacy  of  that 
see  over  the  Scottish  Church  recognized  in  Rome. 
So  successful  was  Graham's  protest,  that  Sixtus  IV 
finally  decided  the  question  by  a  Bull,  27  August, 
1472,  erecting  the  See  of  St.  Aiadrews  into  an  arch- 
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bishopric^  and  its  cathedral  into  the  metropolitan 
churcn  for  the  whole  of  Scotland.  Twelve  sees 
were  assigned  to  St.  Andrews  as  its  suffragans,  those 
of  Glasgow,  Dunkeld^  Aberdeen,  Moray,  Brechin, 
Dunblane,  Ross,  Caithness,  Orkney,  Argyll,  the 
Isles,  and  Galloway.  The  last-named  bishopric  had 
hitherto  been  subject  to  York,  while  those  of  Orkney, 
Ar^U,  and  the  Isles  had  continued  to  form  part 
of  nie  Province  of  Trondhjem  in  Norway.  Pope  Six- 
tus  announced  the  new  creation  in  letters  addre^ed 
to  James  III  and  to  the  Scottish  bishops,  and  he 
also  conferred  on  the  primate  the  office  of  Apostolic 
nuncio.  The  new  metropolitan  see,  however,  pre- 
served its  unique  portion  for  barely  twenty  years. 

Scotland  was  unanimous  in  demanding — through 
its  king,  its  chancellor,  and  its  bishops — that  the 
ancient  See  of  Glasgow  should  be  amilarly  honoured; 
and  in  1492  Innocent  VIII  erected  it  also  into  an 
archbishopric  and  separate  province,  with  Dunkeld, 
Dunblane,  Galloway,  and  Argyll  as  suffragans. 
In  1496  James  IV  procured  the  nomination  to  St. 
Andrews  first  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Rosa,  and, 
after  his  death  (by 
an  abuse  too  com- 
mon in  those  times), 
of  his  own  natural 
son,  Alexander 
Stuart,  a  boy  of  six- 
teen. The  youthful 
archbishop  fell  at 
Flodden  in  1513, 
fighting  by  his  fa- 
ther's side.  He  was 
followed  successively 
by  Archbishops  For- 
manj  James  and 
David  (Cardinal) 
Beaton,  and  Hamil- 
ton. At  the  period 
immediately  preced- 
ing the  Reformation 
and  the  spoliation  of 
the  ancient  Church, 
the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  of  the  primate  included  two  archdeaconries; 
nine  rural  dcanenes,  the  patronage  of  131  benefices, 
and  the  adminbtration  of  245  parishes.  Archbishop 
Hamilton  (q.  v.)  was  hanged  at  Stirling  (in  his 
pontifical  vestments)  on  5  April,  1571;  and  though 
the  few  remaining  members  of  his  cathedral  chapter 
duly  elected  Robert  Hay  as  his  successor,  he  was  never 
consecrated,  and  the  See  of  St.  Andrews  remained 
vacant  for  three  hundred  and  seven  years. 

For  nearly  a  century  the  scattered  Catholics  of  the 
former  archdiocese  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
English  prefects  and  vicars  Apostolic:  but  in  1653 
a  prefect  of  the  Scottish  Mission  (mlliam  Ballan- 
tyne)  was  appointed  by  the  Holy  See.  Forty  years 
later  the  first  vicar  Apostolic  for  Scotland  (Bishop 
Nicholson)  was  consecrated  in  Paris.  The  country 
was  divided  into  two  vicariates  in  1726,  a  Highland 
and  a  Lowland,  and  just  a  hundred  years  later  Leo 
XII  added  a  tlurd,  the  Eastern,  including  the  whole 
of  the  former  Archdiocese  of  St.  Andrews.  At 
length,  on  4  March,  1878,  the  regular  hierarchy  was 
restored  by  Leo  XIII. 

The  Catholic  Diocese  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edin- 
burgh, as  defined  in  the  Apostolic  Letter  "Ex  Supremo 
Apostolatus  Apice"  of  4  March,  1878,  comprises  the 
counties  of  Edinburgh,  Berwick,   Fife  (southern 

gart),  Haddington,  Linlithgow,  Peebles,  Roxbur^, 
elkirk,  and  (practically)  Stirhngshire.  The  entire 
population  of  this  portion  of  Scotland,  according  to 
the  latest  census,  amounts  to  nearly  870,000,  wid  the 
number  of  Catholics  is  estimated  at  63,000,  or  about 
seven  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  number  of  churches, 
chapels,  and  stations  at  the  be(^nning  of  1011  was 
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87,  and  of  missions  51,  served  by  89  priests,  including 
77  secular  priests,  eight  Jesuits,  and  four  Oblates  c» 
Mary  Immaculate.  The  last-named  order  has  one 
house  ,  in  the  diocese,  and  the  Society  of  Jesus  two. 
The  religious  orders  of  women  in  the  diocese  comprise 
Ursulines  of  the  Incarnation  (whose  convent,  founded 
in  Edinburgh  in  1835,  was  the  first  establi^ed  in 
Scotland  since  the  Reformation);  Sisters  of  Mercy 
(two  houses);  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor;  Sisters  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception:  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
St.  Vincent  of  Paul  (lour  nouses);  Sisters  of  the 
Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary;  Poor  Clares; 
Helpers  of  the  Holy  Souls;  Religious  of  Marie  R^- 
paratrice;  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Paul  (two  houses); 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross ;^  Dominicans;  and  Carme- 
lites. The  Catholic  institutions  are,  a  children's 
refuge,  industrial  school  and  boys'  orphanage,  or- 
phanage for  girls.  House  of  Mercy  for  servants,  home 
for  working  boys.  Sacred  Heart  Home  for  penitents, 
dispensary  and  home  for  respectable  ^rls,  convales- 
cent home,  and  St.  Vincent's  Home  for  destitute 
children.   The  number  of  congregational  day-schools 

is  fifty,  and  the 
average  attendance 
of  children  at  them 
between  10,000  and 
11,000.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Cath- 
olics of  the  diocese 
(certiunly  over  SO  per 
cent)  are  of  Irish 
origin  and  parent- 
age; of  the  remainder 
many  are  Italians 
(chiefly  from  Naples) , 
Poles,  and  Lithua- 
nians, the  latter  en- 
gaged for  the  most 

fart  as  miners.  The 
'oles  tend  to  become 
absorbed  in  the  na- 
tive population,  usu- 
'  ally  discarding  their 
Polish  names.  The 
material  progress  in  the  diocese,  in  the  way  of  church 
building,  has  been  noteworthy  in  recent  years.  In  1859 
there  was  one  church  in  the  capital;  half  a  century  later 
there  were  eight;  and  churehjeshave  recently  been  built 
in  different  parts  of  the  diocese  of  considerable  architec- 
tural merit,  several  of  them  being  the  finest  ecclesias- 
tical edifices  in  their  re^ective  towns.  The  archi- 
episcopal  readence  is  in  Edinburgh,  where  is  also  the 
cathedral  of  the  diocese.  The  grand  old  cathedral  of 
St.  Andrews  was  wrecked  by  the  Protestant  mob 
(Knox's  "rascal  multitude")  in  1559;  and  though 
efforts  were  made  by  the  Protestant  Archbishop 
Spottiswoode  and  others  to  restore  it,  it  became  a  total 
ruin.  Nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  the  south  wall 
of  the  nave,  a  fragment  of  the  beautiful  west  front, 
the  eastern  gable  vnih  its  flanking  turrets,  portions 
of  the  transept  and  some  of  the  pier  bases.  The 

§ resent  archbishop  is  the  Most  Rev.  James  A. 
mith,  b.  in  Edinburgh,  1841,  ordained  in  Rome, 
1866,  and  consecrated  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  in  1890. 
He  was  translated  to  the  See  of  Saint  Andrews 
and  Edinburgh  in  1901.  The  last  Protestant  arch- 
bishop died  in  1704;  and  the  title  remained  unused 
until  1844,  when  it  was  revived  by  the  episcopalian 
synod. 

Retitlrum  Prioraitu  S.  Andrea  (Bannktyne  Club,  Ediobargb, 
1841):  Bbaot,  Bpucopal  Succesiim  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  (Rome,  1876);  LroN,  HMloryo/ SI.  Xndrruu  (Edinburgh, 
1813);  FoROCN,  Scottchronicm  (ed.  Goodall,  Edinburgh,  1759); 
KsiTR,  Hularical  CaUUooue  of  Scottith  Bithope  (Edinburgh,  1824); 
Tbeinex,  Annala  Bcelenatliei  (Rome,  1856);  Mackbnzie- 
Walcott,  The  Ancient  Church  of  Scotland  (London,  1874): 
Lang,  5<.  Andrew  (London,  1893);  Bellesheiu,  Hitt.  of  tke 
Catheiic  Church  of  Scotland  (4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1887-90). 

D.  O.  Hunteb-Blaib. 
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Saint  Andrews,  University  of. — ^The  perm  of 
the  university  is  to  be  found  in  an  association  of 
teamed  eccleeiastics,^  formed  in  1410,  among  whom 
were:  Laurence  of  lindores,  Abbot  of  Soone,  Richard 
Cornwall.  Archdeacon  of  Lothian,  Wm.  Stephen, 
afterwards  Aichbi^op  of  Dunblane.  The^r  offered 
courses  of  lectures  m  divinity,  logic,  philosophy, 
canon  and  civil  law.  Henry  Wardlaw,  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  granted  a  charter  of  privilege  in  1411; 
he  sought  a  Bull  of  foundation  from  the  antipqpe, 
Benedict  XIII,  whose  legate  he  was  and  whose  claims 
Scotland  supported.  The  Bull  was  granted  in  1413; 
it  was  confirmed  by  royal  charter  of  James  I  in  1532. 
The  fiv«-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
was  celebrated  in  1911.  Vhe  university  consisted  of 
three  colleges:  St.  Salvator's,  founded  in  1450  by 
Bishop  James  Kennedy,  confirmed  and  further  piiv- 
Qeged  by  Popes  Nicholas  V,  Pius  II,  and  Paul  II: 
St.  Leonard's,  founded  by  Archbishop  Stuart  and 
Prior  Hepburn,  in  1512;  and  St.  Mary  s,  founded  by 
Archbishop  James  Beaton,  under  sanction  of  Paul 
III.  in  1537.  This  occupied  the  site  of  the  original 
pedagogy.  AU  the  foimdations  were  amply  supported 
by  successive  endowment.  The  college  buildings 
escaped  when  the  churches  of  St.  Andrews  were  de- 
molished by  the  reformers,  but  it  was  not  until  1574 
that  the  university  be^an  to  recover.  At  the  same 
time  that  Andrew  Melville  (a  St.  Andrews'  student) 
was  re-erecting  the  university  at  Glasgow,  a  commis- 
sion, inspired  by  George  Buchanan,  began  a  series  of 
reforms  at  St.  Andrews,  which  intermittently  con- 
tinued throuj^out  the  seventeet\t.h  century,  ui  1747 
St.  Salvator's  and  St.  Leonard's  Colleges  were  united. 
The  univereity  was  further  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened by  the  affiliation  in  1897  of  University  College, 
Dundee,  at  which  the  scientific  departments  are 
chiefly  conducted.  A  proposal  by  the  Marquess  of 
Bute  (rector  1892-98)  to  affiliate  Blair's  College, 
Aberdeen,  was  unsuccessful.  Among  the  famous 
professors  and  students  in  St.  Andrews  of  the  earlier 
period  must  be  named  John  Major,  Andrew  Melville, 
G&vm  Doudas,  George  Buchanan,  Patrick  Forbes, 
Napier  of  Merchiston;  its  leaders  and  its  alumni 
played  a  great  part  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  politics 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  most  notably  Zachary 
Boyd,  Wm.  Carstares,  principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinbur^,  and  Samuel  Rutherford.  During  the  last 
century  St.  Andrews  can.  show  a  long  list  of  distin- 
guished scientists  and  men  of  letters.  The  total  num- 
ber of  studente  (1909-10)  was  571,  of  whom  247 
were  women:  University  College,  Dundee,  contrib- 
uted 214  of  the  total. 

St.  Andrtm'  Univernt]/  Calendar  (1910-11);  Akdcnoh, 
Tlu  Univernty  of  St.  Andretn,  a  Hutorical  Sketch  (1878) :  Rabh- 
OALL,  Unitertitiee  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ante  (Oxford,  1895), 
StHS;  CooFiB,  Diet.  Nat.  Bioe.,  s.  v.  Andma  Stelvitte;  Ltoh,  Bit- 
tory  of  St.  Andrew  (Edidburgh,  1843). 

J.  S.  Philliiiobb. 

Saint  Andrews,  Priort  of,  was  one  of  the  great 
religious  houses  in  Scotland  and  the  metropolitan 
church  in  that  country  before  the  Reformation.  Its 
origin  is  uncertain,  although  all  agree  that  it  must  be 
very  ancient.  According  to  the  "Registrum  S.  An- 
drea", the  first  founder  was  Angus,  King  of  the 
(Picts  736-747),  who  gave  to  Bishop  Regulus,  who 
had  brought  to  Scotlwd  the  relics  of  St.  Andrew, 
meadows,  fields,  and  other  properties.  The  church 
was,  perhaps  from  the  be^nning,  administered  by 
Culdees,  who  also  had  the  right  of  electing  the  bishop. 
In  1144,  however,  at  the  request  of  King  Alexander  I, 
who  may  be  called  the  second  founder  of  the  priory 
on  account  of  his  many  donations  to  it,  Robert,  Prior 
of  Scone,  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  He 
brought  with  him  some  of  his  brother-canons  regular, 
whom  he  established  in  the  priory.  For  some  time 
ike  canons  and  the  Culdees  served  the  church  to- 
gether, but  by  order  of  the  pope  in  1147  the  Culdees, 


who  had  previously  been  given  the  option  to  become 
canons  and  had  refused,  were  removed  and  all  their 
rights  passed  to  the  canons,  who  from  that  moment 
till  the  Reformation  formed  the  Cathedral  Chapter. 

When  in  1297  Bishop  Lamberton,  who  succeeded 
Bishop  Fraser,  was  chosen  by  the  canons  without  the 
intervention  of  the  Culdees,  as  was  done  in  the  two 
previous  elections,  Cumyn,  Provost  of  the  Culdees. 
opposed  the  election  and  went  to  Rome.  He  pleaded 
his  case  before  the  pope  in  vain,  and  Lamberton  was 
consecrated  bishop  m  1298.  The  Culdees,  after  this, 
disappear  from  St.  Andrews  altogether.  The  priory 
protected  by  bishops,  kings,  and  noble  families  pros- 
pered, and  uke  all  the  great  monasteries  it  had  cells 
or  priories  as  its  dependencies.  These  were :  (1 )  Loch- 
leven,  formerly  a  house  of  Culdees,  and  given  to  the 
canons  bv  Bishop  Robert  and  King  David;  (2)  Mony- 
musk,  where  the  Culdees  became  canons  regular;  (3) 
Isle  of  May,  which  Bishop  Wishart  bought  from  the 
monks  of  Reading  and  gave  to  the  canons  of  St. 
Andrews,  pfeno  jure;  (4)  Pittenweem,  an  old  priory, 
which  already  existed  in  1270;  (5)  Portmoak,  founded 
in  838  for  Culdees  and  given  to  St.  Andrews  by  Bishop 
Roger.  Kilrimont  was  made  over  to  the  canons  by 
Bishop  Robert,  who  also  gave  them  the  hospital  "in 
susceptionem  hospitum  et  peregrinorum  ".On  account 
of  his  position  as  Superior  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter, 
the  prior  pro  tempore  had  precedence  of  all  the  abootA 
in  the  kingdom.  To  the  canons  of  St.  Andrews  the 
now  famous  university  of  that  name  owes  its  existence. 
It  was  founded  by  Prior  Biset  and  his  canons  in  1408, 
and  manv  of  them  lectured  there.  Some  of  the  canons 
became  bishops  of  St.  Andrews  or  of  other  dioceses, 
and  in  other  ways  distinguished  themselves  for  their 
piety  or  learning.  Of  Bishop  Robert  the  chronicler 
tells  us  that  he  was  a  man  of  rare  prudence,  virtuous, 
and  a  scholar.  In  1349,  when  the  black  plague  made 
so  many  victims,  Abbot  Bower  records  the  death  of 
twenty-four  canons  of  St.  Andrews,  who,  as  he  says, 
were  all  "gufficienter  litterati  ct  morum  conspicui". 
When  in  1412  the  new  parish  church  was  founded  by 
the  canons,  the  first  incumbent  was  one  of  them,  W. 
Romer,  "vir  multum  laudabilis  rcligiosus  et  benig- 
nus".  Bishop  Bell,  returning  from  Rome,  became  a 
canon  at  St.  Andrews,  where  he  died  in  1342.  But 
evil  days  came  for  the  priory  when  lay-priors  or  com- 
mendatories  were  introduced;  relaxations  and  irreg- 
ularities crept  in,  and  the  Reformation  completed  the 
work  of  destruction.  Instigated  by  the  fiery  preaching 
of  John  Knox,  his  followers  burnt  down  the  cathedral 
and  the  prioiy.  A  few  years  ago  the  late  Marquess 
of  Bute  purchased  the  remaining  ruins  with  a  view 
to  restore  them  to  Catholic  use. 

Martinb,  Relvtuitt  S.  Andre€B,  or  the  ttaie  of  the  tenerdbU»  and 
Primatial  See  of  St.  Andrew'e;  Fordvn-Bowcr.  SceUdavniem 

gidinburgh,  1759);  Ooroon,  Monatlieon  (187S);  Hittory  <4 
olyrood  (Edinburgh).  A.  AlXABIA. 

Saint  Asaph,  Ancient  Diocese  of  (Assavenbis, 
originally  Elviensis),  was  founded  by  St.  Kentigem 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  when  he  was 
exiled  from  his  see  in  Scotland.  He  founded  a  monas- 
tery called  Llanelwy  at  the  confluence  of  the  Qwyd 
ana  Elwy  in  North  Wales,  where  after  his  return  to 
Scotland  in  573  he  was  succeeded  by  Asaph  or  Asa, 
who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Llanelwy.  _  The 
diocese  originally  coincided  with  the  principality  of 
Powys,  but  lost  much  territory  first  by  the  Mercian 
encroachment  marked  by  Watt's  dyke  and  again  hy 
the  construction  of  Ofia's  dyke,  soon  after  798. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  diocese  during 
the  disturbed  period  that  followed.  Domesday  Book 
gives  scanty  particulars  of  a  few  churches  but  is 
silent  as  to  the  cathedral.  Early  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury Norman  influence  asserted  itself  and  in  1143 
Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  consecrated 
one  Gilbert  as  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  but  the  position 
of  his  successors  was  very  difficult  and  one  of  them, 
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Godfrey,  waa  driven  away  by  poverty  and  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Welsh.  A  return  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  (British  Museum,  Cotton 
MSS.  Vitellius,  c.  x.)  snows  the  existence  of  eight 
rural  deaneries,  seventy-nine  churches,  and  nineteen 
chapels.  By .  1291  the  deaneries  had  been  doubled 
in  number  and  there  were  Cistercian  houses  at 
BasinKwerk,  Aberconway,  Strata  Marcell^  and 
Valle  Crucis,  and  a  Cistercian  nunnery  at  Llanllugan. 
The  cathedral,  which  had  been  burnt  in  the  wars, 
was  rebuilt  and  completed  in  1295.  It  was  a  plain 
massive  structure  of  simple  plan,  and  was  again 
destroyed  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  When  it 
was  restored  by  Bishop  Redman  the  palace  was  not 
rebuilt  and  thus  the  oishope  continued  to  be  non- 
resident. At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  there 
was  a  great  revival  of  church  building,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  churches  of  that  date  still  existing  in  the 
diocese.  The  chief  shrines  in  the  diocese  were  St. 
Winefred's  Well,  St.  Gannon  in  Yale,  St.  Dervel 
Gadaxn  in  E!deimi<m,  St.  Monacella  at  Pennant,  and 
tiie  Holy  Cross  in  Strata  Marcella.  All  th^  were 
demolished  at  the  Reformation.  At  that  nme  the 
diocese  contained  one  archdeaconry,  sixteen  deaneries, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  parishes. 

The  names  and  succession  of  the  bishops  after  Sts. 
Kentigem  and  Asaph  are  not  known  until  1143.  For 
five  hundred  years  the  only  names  we  meet  with  are 
Tysilio  (about  600),  Renchidus  (about  800),  Cebur 
(about  928),  and  Melanus  (about  1070).  From  1143 
the  succession  is  as  folk>w8:  Gilbert  (1143);  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  (1152);  Richard  (1154);  Godfrey 
(1158);  Adam  (1175);  John  I  (1183);  Reyner 
(1186);  Abraham  (1225):  Hugh  (1235);  Howel  ap 
Ednyfed  (1240):  Anian  I  (1249);  John  II  (1267); 
Anian  II  (1268);  Llewelyn  ap  Ynyr  (Leolinus  de 
Bromfield),  1293;  Davydd  ap  Bleddyn  (1314); 
John  Trevor  I  (1352);  Dewelyn  ap  Madoc  (1357): 
William  de  Spridlington  (1376);  Lawrence  Child 
(1382);  Alexander  Bache  (1390);  John  Trevor  II 
(1395);  Robert  de  Lancaster  (1411);  John  Lowe 
(1433);  Reginald  Pecock  (1444);  Thomas  Knight 
(1450);  Richard  Redman  (1471);  Michael  Diacon 
(1495);  Davydd  ap  lorwerth  (1500);  Davydd  ap 
Owen  (1503);  Edmund  Birkhead  (1513);  Henry 
Standish  (1518);  see  held  by  schismatics  (1535-55); 
Thomas  Goldwell  (1555).  who  died  at  Rome  13 
April.  1585,  not  only  the  last  Catholic  Bishop  of  St. 
Asapn's,  but  the  last  survivor  of  the  ancient  hier- 
archy. The  bishop  had  five  episcopal  residences, 
four  of  which  were  alienated  by  the  schismaticat 
bishop  under  Edward  VI.  The  cathedral  was  ded- 
icatea  to  St.  Asaph  and  the  arms  of  the  see  were 
sable,  two  keys  in  saltire  argent. 

Thomas,  History  0/  St.  Aaaph,  diocesan,  cathedral  and  parochial 
(London,  1874);  Idkm,  St.  Asaph  in  Diocesan  Histories  (Lon- 
don. 1888);  Walcott,  Memorials  of  St.  Asaph  (London,  1865); 
WiLUS,  Survey  of  St.  Asaph  (2  vols.,  Wraxhun,  1801) ;  Whabtom, 
HiUoria  de  eviscopis  et  dMxnis  Londineneibus  neenon  AssavensHnu 
(I/>ndon,  1896).  EnWIN  BUBTON. 

Saint  Auguatine,  Abbet  of. — A  Benedictine  mon- 
astery, originally  dedicated  to  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul, 
founded  in  605  outside  of  the  City  of  Canterbury, 
on  the  site  of  the  earUer  Church  of  St.  Pancras  given 
by  King  Ethelbert  to  St*.  Augustine  in  597.  It 
was  subsequently  enlarged,  and  in  978  St.  Dunstan, 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dedicated  it  anew  to 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Augustine,  since  which 
time  it  has  always  been  known  by  the  name  of  the 
latter  saint  whose  body  lay  enshrined  in  the  crypt  of 
the  abbey  church.  In  spite  of  its  proximity  to  the 
neighbouring  cathedral  priory  of  Christ  Church,  the 
abbey  precincts  covered  much  ground  and  the  mon- 
astery was  of  considerable  importance  for  many  cen- 
turies. At  the  dissolution  in  1538  the  act  of  surrender 
was  signed  by  the  abbot  and  thirty  monks,  who  were 
rewarofed  wiui  pensions.   The  abbey  itself  was  ap- 


propriated by  Henry  VIII  as  a  royal  palace,  but  since 
that  time  the  greater  part  of  the  ouildings  have  been 
allowed  gradually  to  fall  to  rxiin.  In  1844  the  re- 
mains of  the  abbey  were  sold  at  public  auction  and 
on  the  site  was  erected  a  college  for  missionaries  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  revenues  of  the  abbey 
at  the  time  of  its  suppression  were  £1684. 

Tanheb,  Nolitia  MomttUca  (London,  1744);  Ddodals,  Mo- 
naslicon  Anifiieanum  (London,  1817-30) :  Customary  of  St  Avgua- 
Hne's  Abbey  (ed.  Thoiimon),  XZIII,  Henry  Bradshav  Sodtifi 
fnibUcation*  (London,  1902). 

G.  Cyprian  Alston. 
Saint  Auguatine,  Diocese  of.  See  Florida. 

Saint  Bartholomew's  Day.— This  massacre  ot 
which  Protestants  were  the  victims  occurred  in  Paris 
on  24  August,  1572  (the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew), 
and  in  the  provinces  of  France  durmg  the  ensuing 
weeks,  and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  knotty  historic^ 
disputes.  The  first  point  argued  was  whether  or  not 
the  massacre  had  been  premeditated  by  the  French 
Court,  Sismondi,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  Henri 
Bordier  maintaining  that  it  had,  and  Ranke,  Henri 
Martin,  Henry  White,  Loiseleur,  H.  de  la  Ferridre,  and 
the  Abm  Vacandard,  that  it  had  not.  The  second 
question  debated  was  the  extent  to  which  the  court  of 
Rome  waa  responsible  for  this  outrage.  At  present 
only  a  few  over-sealous  Protestant  historians  ckim 
that  the  Holy  See  was  the  accomplice  of  the  French 
Court:  this  view  implies  their  beUet  in  the  premedita- 
tion of  the  massacre,  which  is  now  denied  by  the 
majority  of  historians.  For  the  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  question  it  is  necessary  to  distinguiui  carefully 
between  the  attempted  murder  of  Coligny  on  22 
August  and  his  assassination  on  the  night  of.  23-24 
August,  and  the  general  massacre  of  Protestants. 

The  idea  of  a  summary  execution  of  the  Protestant 
leaders,  which  would  be  the  means  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  civil  discord  that  had  caused  three  "religious 
wars"  in  France  in  1562-1563, 1567-1568,  and  1569- 
1570  respectively,  had  long  existed  in  the  mind  of 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  widow  of  Henry  II  and  mother 
of  the  three  successive  kings,  Francis  II,  Charles  IX, 
and  Henry  III;  it  had  also  been  entertained  by  her 
sons.  As  early  as  1560  Michaelis  Sufiano,  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador,  wrote:  "Francis  II  (1559-1560) 
wanted  to  fall  upon  the  Protestant  leaders,  punidi 
them  without  mercy  and  thus  extinguish  the  confla- 
gration. "  When,  in  1565,  Catherine  de'  Medici  with 
her  son  Charles  IX  (1660-1574)  and  her  daughters 
Margaret  of  Valois  and  EUsabeth,  wife  of  Philip  II, 
investigated  the  political  and  religious  questions  of  the 
hour  at  the  conferences  of  Bayonne,  the  Duke  of  Alba, 
who  was  present  on  these  occasions,  wrote  to  Philip  II : 
"A  way  to  be  rid  of  the  five,  or  at  most  six,  who  are  at 
the  head  of  the  faction  and  direct  it,  would  be  to  seize 
their  persons  and  cut  off  their  heads  or  at  least  to  con- 
fine them  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  re- 
new their  criminal  plots."  Just  at  that  time  Alava  on 
his  side  confided  to  the  same  Spanish  king  this  dark 
forecast,  "  I  foresee  that  these  heretics  will  be  com- 
pletely wiped  out".  In  1569  Catholics  M»d  Protes- 
tants were  in  arms  one  against  the  other,  and, the  Vene- 
tian ambassador,  Giovanni  Carrero,  remarked:  "It  is 
the  common  opinion  that,  in  the  beginning  it  would 
have  sufficed  to  do  away  with  five  or  six  heaids  and  no 
more".  This  same  year  Parliament  promised  a  re- 
ward of  50,000  icus  to  whoever  would  apprehend  the 
Admu^  de  Coli^y  (1517-72),  leader  of  the  Calvin- 
ist  party,  the  kmg  adding  that  this  sum  would  be 
awaraea  to  him  who  would  deliver  up  the  admiral 
either  alive  or  dead  Maurevel  tried  to  overtake  the 
admiral  for  the  purpose  of  killing  him  but  instead 
only  assassinated  one  of  his  lieutenants.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  idea  of  a  summary  execution  of  the  leaders  of 
Protestantism  was  in  the  air  from  1560  to  1570;  more- 
over, it  was  conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  political 
murder  as  it  flourished  during  the  sixteenth  century 
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when  the  princq>les  of  social  morality  and  Christian 
politics  elaborated  by  the  theologv  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  were  replaced  by  the  lay  and  half-pagan  doc- 
trine of  Machiavellianism,  proclaiming  the  right  of  the 
strongest  or  the  most  crafty. 

The  peace  signed  at  Saint-Germain,  August,  1570, 
between  the  Court  and  the  Protestants  seemed  to  re- 
establish order.  It  was  sanctioned  by  conferences 
held  at  La  Rochelle  in  which  on  the  one  side  a  war 
was  planned  against  Philip  II,  all  the  Calvinist  nobil- 
ity being  supposed  to  enlist;  and  on  the  other,  the 
marriage  of  Henry  of  Bourbon  (the  future  King 
Henry  IV),  a  Calvinist  and  the  son  of  Jeanne  oT 
Albret,  with  Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  of  Charles  IX. 
On  12  September,  1571,  the  Admiral  de  Coligny  came 
to  Blois,  where  Charles  IX  resided,  to  superintend 
and  further  this  new  policy,  and  it  would  seem  that 
just  at  that  time  tiie  king  was  sincere  in  seeking  the 
support  of  Goliigiy  and  the  Protestants  against 
Philip  II.  And  Catherine  de'  Medici  w;as  shrewdly 
endeavouring  to  court  favour  on  all  sides.  Upon 
hearing  of  ^>ain'B  victory  at  Lepanto  (7  October, 
1571),  she  remonstrated  with  Charles  IX  for  his  lack 
of  poUcy  in  severing  relations  with  Philip  II;  and  in 
June,  1572,  she  tried  to  arrange  a  marrmge  between 
her  third  son,  the  Duke  of  Alen5on,  and  the  Protestant 
Elizabeth  of  England,  and  also  made  active  prepara- 
tions for  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Valois  with 
Henry  of  Bourbon,  taking  eveiy  means  to  have  it 
solemnized  in  Paris.  Meanwhile  Coligny,  with  money 
which  Charles  IX  had  given  him  unknown' to  Cath- 
erine, sent  4000  men  to  the  relief  of  Mons,  who  was 
at  the  time  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Alba.  They  were 
beaten  (11  July,  1572)  and  the  Duke  of  Alba,  having 
ascertained  that  Charles  IX  was  instrumental  in  the 
attempt  to  defeat  him,  thenceforth  entertained  the 
most  hostile  feeling  toward  the  French  King.  Charles 
IX,  greatly  irritated,  made  open  preparations  for  war 
against  SptUn,  relying  on  Coligny  for  assistance. 
Suddenly,  on  4  August,  Catherine  made  her  way  to 
Charles  IX,  who  was  then  huntinj;  at  Mohtripeau, 
and  insisted  that  unless  he  would  give  up  the  conflict 
with  Philip  II  she  would  withdraw  to  Florence,  taking 
with  her  tn6  Duke  of  Anjou.  A  conference  was  held 
and  Coligny,  with  the  idea  of  sustaining  his  co- 
religionists in  Flandeis,  demanded  war  with  Spain, 
but  the  council  unanimously  refused  it.  Then  with 
rash  audacity  Coligny  declared  to  the  king  and  to 
Catherine  that  if  war  were  not  waged  against  8pa.in, 
another  war  might  be  expected.  From  this  Catherine 
deduced  that"  the  Protestant  party,  with  the  admiral 
for  spokesman,  threatened  the  Kmg  of  France  with 
a  religious  war  which  would  be  the  fourth  within  ten 
years. 

At  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Bourbon 
and  Margaret  of  Valois  (18  August),  the  situation  was 
as  follows:  on  tiie  one  side  were  the  Guises  with  their 
troops,  and  on  the  other  Coligny  and  his  musketeers, 
while  Charles  IX,  although  recognizing  both  parties, 
leaned  more  towards  Coligny,  and  Catherine  favoured 
the  Guises  wiUi  a  view  to  revenging  herself  on  Coligny 
and  recovering  her  influence  over  Charles  IX.  Just 
at  this  time  Philip  II  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  King 
of  France  should  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  the 
F^testants,  and  we  have  proof  of  this  in  a  letter 
written  to  Cardinal  Como,  Secretary  of  State  to 


means  to  purge  his  kingdom  of  its  enemies,  the  time 
is  now  opportune,  and  that  by  coming  to  terms  with 
him  (Phflip  II)  His  Majesty  could  destroy  those  who 
are  left.  Now,  especially,  as  the  Admiral  is  at  Paris 
where  the  people  are  attached  to  the  Catholic  religion 
and  to  thetf  king,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  (Charles 
IX)  to  do  away  with  him  (Coligny)  forever."  It  is 
probable  that  Philip  II  sent  similar  suggestions  to  his 


ministers  at  Paris,  and  that  the  latter  conferred  with 
Catherine  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  even  offering  them 
military  assistance^  for  the  struggle  against  the 
Protestants.  This  intervention  caused  Catherine  to 
plan  Coligny's  assassination,  and  at  a  meeting  to 
which  she  called  Madame  de  Nemours,  widow  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Guise,  it  was  decided  that  Maurevel 
&ould  set  a  trap  for  the  admiral.  This  was  done, 
with  the  result  tnat  on  the  morning  of  22  August,  a 
musket-shot  fired  by  Maurevel  struck  Coligny,  al- 
tliough  wounding  him  but  sli^tly.  The  Protestants 
became  excited  and  Charles  IX  grew  angry,  declaring 
that  the  peace  edict  must  be  observed.  He  went  to 
visit  the  wounded  Coligny  and  Catherine  accom- 
panied him,  but  at  Coligrny's  request  she  had  to  with- 
draw and,  if  we  may  credit  the  account  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  (Henry  III),  the  adminil,  lowering 
his -voice,  warned  Charles  IX  against  his  mother's 
influence.  But  just  at  that  moment  Charles  had  but 
one  idea,  which  was  to  find  and  punish  Henry  of 
Guise,  whom  he  suspected  of  being  the  instigator  if 
not  the  perpetrator  of  the  attempt  on  Coligny's  Ufe. 

It  was  because  the  attack  nuide  on  Coligny,  22 
August,  had  failed  that  Catherine  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  general  massacre.  "If  the  Admiral  had  died 
from  the  shot,"  wrote  Salviati,  the  nuncio,  "no 
others  would  have  been  killed.'  Those  historians 
who  claim  the  massacre  to  have  been  premeditated 
explain  that  Catherine  had  the  marria^  of  Margaret 
and  Henry  of  Bourbon  solemnized  in  Ptiris  in  order 
to  bring  the  Protestant  leaders  there  for  the  purpose 
of  murdering  them.  However,  this  interpretation  is 
based  merely  upon  a  very  doubtful  remark  attributed 
to  Cardinal  Alessandrino  and  of  which  we  shall  speak 
later  on,  and  it  was  certainly  unlike  Catherine,  who 
was  always  more  inclined  to  placate  the  various  parties 
by  dint  of  subtle  manceuvring^  them,  after  careful 
deliberation,  to  inaugurate  a  series  of  irreparable  out- 
rages. As  we  shall  see.  the  decision  to  have  recourse 
to  a  massacre  arose  in  Catherine's  mind  under  pressure 
of  a  sort  of  madness;  she  saw  in  this  decision  a  means 
of  preserving  her  influence  over  the  king  and  of  pre- 
venting the  vengeance  of  Protestants,  who  were  exas- 
perated by  the  attack  made  on  Coligny.  "The  Ad- 
miral's death  was  premeditated,  that  of  the  others 
was  sudden,"  wrote  Don  Diego  de  Zuniga  to  Philip  II, 
on  6  September,  1572.  Herein  lies  the  exact  differ- 
ence: the  attempt  on  Coligny's  life  was  premeditated 
whereas  the  massacre  was  the  outcome  of  a  cruel 
impulse.  On  the  night  of  22  August  Catherine  de' 
Medici  felt  herself  lessened  in  her  son's  consideration. 
She  learned  from  one  Bouchavannes  that  the  Hugue- 
nots had  decided  to  meet  at  Meaux,  5  September, 
and  avenge  Coligny's  attempted  murder  by  marching 
on  Paris;  she  knew  that  the  Oitholics  were  preparing 
to  defend  themselves,  and  she  foresaw  that  between 
both  parties,  the  king  would  be  alone  And  powerless. 
At  supper  she  heard  Pardaillan,  a  Huguenot,  say  that 
justice  would  be  rendered  even  if  the  king  would  not 
render  it,  and  Captain  Piles,  another  Huguenot,  was 
of  the  opinion  that  "even  if  the  Admiral  lost  an  arm 
there  would  be  numberless  others  who  would  take 
so  many  lives  that  the  rivers  of  the  kingdom  would 
run  witn  blood".  The  threats  of  the  Huguenots  and 
her  son's  consternation  impelled  Catherine  to  try  to 
avert  this  civil  war  by  organizing  an  immediate 
massacre  of  the  Protesttmts. 

But  Charles  IX  had  to  be  won  over.  In  the  account 
of  the  dreadful  events  subsequently  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  he  alludes  to  a  single  conversation 
between  Catherine  and  Charles  IX  on  23  August, 
but  Tavannes  and  Marguet  of  Valois  mention  two, 
the  second  of  which  took  place  late  at  ni^t.  _  As  to 
the  decisive  interview  there  is  conflicting  testimony. 
The  Duke  of  Anjou  claims  that  Charles  IX,  suddenly 
converted  to  the  cause  by  Catherine's  ardent  im- 
portuning, cried  out:  "Good  GodI  since  you  deem  it 
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well  to  kill  the  Admiral,  I  af^,  but  all  the  Huguenots 
in  Ftence  must  likewise  pensh,  so  that  not  one  be  left 
later  to  upbraid  me."  Cavalli,  the  Venetian  Am- 
bassador, maintained  in  his  report  ib&t  tiie  king  held 
out  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  finally  yielding  because  of 
Catherine's  threat  to  leave  France  and  the  fear  that 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  might  be  named 
captain-general  of  the  Catholics.  Margaret  of  Valois 
stated  in  her  account  that  it  was  Rets,  his  former 
tutor,  whom  Catherine  sent  to  reason  with  him,  who 
eventually  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  king's  consent. 
Is  it  then  true,  as  certain  documents  claim,  that, 
toward  midnight,  Charles  IX  again  hesitatedr  Per^ 
haps.  At  any  rate,  it  was  he  wh^  on  24  August,  a 
little  after  midnight,  ordered  Le  Qiarron,  Privot  des 
Marehanda,  in  charge  of  the  Paris  police,  to  call  to 
arms  the  captains  and  bourgeois  of  the  quarters  in 
order  that  he  (the  king)  and  the  city  wiffA  be  pro- 
tected against  the  Hu^enot  conspirators.  Catherine 
and  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  previously  secured  the 
assistance  of  Marcel,  former  Privol  de»  Marehanda. 
Whilst  Le  Charron,'  without  any  great  enthusiasm, 
mamhalled  the  bourgeoisie  who  were  to  quell  a 
possible  uprising  of  Huguenots.  Marcel  drew  up  the 
masses,  over  whom  he  had  unlimited  influence,  and 
who,  together  with  the  royal  troops,  were  to  attack 
and  plunder  the  Huguenots.  The  royal  troops  were 
especially  oommisnoned  to  kill  the  Huguenot  nobles; 
the  mob,  mobilized  by  Marcel,  was  to  threaten  tl>e 
bourgeois  troops  in  case  the  latter  shoidd  venture 
to  side  with  the  Huguenots.  Charles  IX  and  Cath- 
erine dedded  that  the  massacre  should  not  begin  in 
the  city  till  the  admiral  had  been  slain,  and  after- 
wards Catherine  claimed  that  she  took  upon  her  con- 
science the  blood  of  only  six  of  the  dead,  Coligny  and 
five  others:  however,  having  deliberately  fired  the 
passions  ot  the  multitude,  over  whom  Marcel  had 
sbsoluto  control,  she  should  be  held  responsible  for 
all  the  blood  shed. 

The  Massacre. — ^Toward  midnight  the  troops  took 
up  arms  in  and  around  the  Louvre,  and  Cohgny's 
abode  was  surrounded.  A  Mttle  before  daybreak  the 
sound  of  a  pistol-shot  so  terrified  Charles  IX  and  his 
mother  that,  in  a  moment  of  remorse,  they  despatched 
a  nobleman  to  Guise  to  bid  him  refrain  from  any 
attack  on  the  admiral,  but  the  order  came  too  late, 
Coligny  had  afaready  Seen  slain.  Scarcely  had  tiie 
Duke  of  Guise  heard  the  bell  of  Saint-Germain 
I'Auxerrois  than  he  started  with  a  few  men  toward 
the  Coligny  mansion.  Besme,  one  of  the  duke's 
intimates,  went  up  to  the  admiral's  room.  "Are  you 
Coligny?"  he  asked.  "I  am,"  the  admiral  replied. 
"Young  man,  you  should  respect  my  years.  How- 
ever, do  as  you  please;  you  will  not  be  shortening  my 
life  to  any  great  extent."  Besme  plunged  a  d^er 
into  the  admiral's  breast  and  flung  his  Dody  out  of 
the  window.  The  Bastard  Angoul6me  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  who  were  without,  kicked  the  corpse 
and  an  Italian,  a  servant  of  tiie  Duke  of  Nevers.  cut 
off  its  head.  Immediately  the  king's  guards  ana  the 
nobles  on  the  side  of  the  Guises  slew  all  the  Protestant 
nobles  whom  Charles  IX,  but  a  few  days  previously, 
when  he  wanted  to  protect  the  admiral  against  (£e 
intri^es  of  the  Guises,  had  carefully  lod^  in  the 
admiral's  neighbourhood.  La  Rochefoucauld,  with 
whom  that  very  night  Charles  IX  had  jested  till 
eleven  o'clock,  was  stabbed  by  a  masked  valet; 
T^Ugny,  Coligny's  son-in-law,  was  killed  on  a  roof 
by  a  musket-shot,  and  the  Seigneur  de  la  Force  and 
one  of  his  sons  had  then-  throats  cut,  the  other  son, 
a  child  of  twelve,  remaining  hidden  beneath  their 
corpses  for  a  day.  The  servants  of  Henry  of  Bourbon 
and  the  Prince  of  Cond6  who  dwelt  in  the  Louvre 
were  murdered  under  the  vestibule  by  Swiss  mercen- 
aries. One  nobleman  fled  to  the  apMtment  of  Mar- 
garet, who  had  just  married  Henry  of  Bourbon,  and 
ahe  obtained  his  pardon.  Whilst  their  servants  were 


•being  slaughtered  Henry  of  Bourbon  and  the  Prince 
of  Cond6  were  ordered  to  appear  before  the  Idbog, 
who  tried  to  make  them  abjure,  but  thev  refused. 

After  that  die  massacre  spread  through  Paris,  and 
Crucd,  a  goldsmith,  Koerver,  a  bookseller,  and  Pesou. 
a  butcher,  battered  in  the  doors  of  the  Huguenot  ■ 
houses.  .  A  tradition,  long  credited,  claims  that 
Charles  IX  stationed  himself  on  a  balcony  of  the 
Louvre  and  fired  upon  his  subjects;  BrantAme,  how- 
ever, supposed  that  Hie  king  took  aim  from  the  win- 
dows of  his  sleeping  apartment.  But  nothing  is  more 
uncertain  as  the  balcony  on  which  he  was  said  to  have 
stood  was  not  there  in  1572 jmd  in  none  of  Uie  accounts 
of  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  sent  to  their 
governments  by  the  various  diplomatists  then  in 
Paris  does  this  detail  figure.  It  was  first  mentioned 
in  a  book  published  at  Basel  in  1573:  "Dialogue 
auquel  sont  traits  plusieurs  choses  advenues  aux 
Luth^riens  et  Huguenots  de  France"  and  reprinted 
in  1574  under  the  title:  "Le  reveille  matin  des 
FranQais".  This  libel  is  the  work  of  Bamaud,  a 
native  of  Dauphin^,  a  Protestant  greatlj  disliked  by 
his  co-religionists,  and  whose  calunuues  caused  a 
Protestant  nobleman  to  insult  him  in  public.  The 
"Tocsin  oontre  les  auteurs  du  Massacre  de  F^tmce", 
another  narration  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew/that  appeared  in  1579,  makes  no  allusion  to 
this  sinister  pastime  of  Charles  IX,  and  the  accounts 

Siven  of  it  twenty  years  afterwards  byBrantAme  and 
'Aubinid  do  not  agree.    A^oreover,  the  anecdote 

3 noted  Dv  Voltaire,  according  to  which  the  Mar^al 
e  Tess6  had  known  a  gentleman  then  over  a  hundri^ 
years  old  who  was  supposed  to  have  loaded  Charles 
IX's  musket,  is  extremely^  doubtful,  and  the  absolute 
silence  of  those  diplomatists  who  addressed  to  their 
respective  governments  detailed  reports  of  the 
massacre  must  ever  remain  a  strong  argument  against 
this  tradition. 

On  the  following  morning  blood  flowed  in  streams; 
the  houses  of  the  rich  were  pillaged  rKardlees  of  the 
religious  opinions  of  their  owners.  ""To  be  a  Hu(pie- 
not,"  emphatictdly  declares  M^zeray,  the  historian, 
"was  to  have  money,  enviable  position,  or  avaricious 
heirs."  When  at  eleven  o'cIock  in  the  morning  the 
Priool  Le  Charron  came  to  inform  the  kin^  of  this 
epidemic  of  crime,  an-  edict  was  issued  forbidding  a 
continuation  of  the  slaughter;  but  the  massacre  was 
prolonged  for  aevetal  davs  more,  and  on  25  August 
Ramus,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  was  assassinated 
in  spite  of  the  formal  prohibition  of  the  king  and 
queen.  The  number  of  victims  is  unknown.  Inirty- 
five  livrea  were  paid  to  the  grave-diggers  of  the  Ceme- 
■tery  of  the  Innocents  for  the  interment  of  1100 
corpses ;  but  many  were  thrown  into  the  Seine.  Ranke 
ana  Henri  Martin  estimate  the  number  of  victims  in 
Paris  at  2000.  In  the  provinces  also  massacres  oc- 
curred. On  the  evening  of  24  August,  a  messenger 
brought  to  the  Provost  of  Orleans  a  letter  bearing  the 
royal  seal  and  ordering  him  to  treat  all  Huguenots 
like  those  of  Paris  and  to  exterminate  them,  taking 
care  to  let  nothing  leak  out  and  by  shrewd  dissimula- 
tion to  surprise  them  all".  Only  that  dav  the  king 
had  written  to  M.  d'Eguilly,  Governor  of  Chartres, 
that  there  was  question  merely  of  a  quarrel  betwe«i 
Guise  and  Colignv.  On  25  August  an  order  was  is- 
sued to  kill  the  factious;  on  the  next  day  the  king 
solemnly  annotmoed  in  open  session  that  his  decision 
of  24  August  was  the  only  means  of  frustratui|;  the 
plot;  on  27  August  he  again  began  to  prohibit  all 
murder;  and  on  the  following  day  he  solemnly  de- 
clared that  the  punishment  of  the  admiral  and  lus  ac- 
complices was  due  not  to  their  religion  but  to  their 
conspiracy  agakist  the  Court,  and  he  despatohed  let- 
ters oidding  the  governors  to  repress  the  factionists; 
on  30  August  he  ordered  the  people  of  Bourges  to  kill 
any  Huguenots  who  should  congregate,  but  revoked 
"all  v^al  commands  that  he  had  issued  when  he  had 
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juat  cause  to  fear  some  sinister  event".  In  this 
series  of  contradictory  instructions  may  be  detected 
the  ever«lumbaring  antagonism  between  Catherine's 
fixedness  of  purpose  and  the  vacillation  of  Charles  IX, 
but  abnost  everywhere  in  the  country  the  policy  of 
bloodshed  prevailed. 

The  general  opinion  throughout  France  ^ras  that 
the  king  had  to  kill  Col^y  and  the  turbulent  in  sdf- 
defence.  President  de  lliou  publicly  praised  Charke 
IX;  Attorney-General  du_Faur  de  Pibrac  wrote  an 
apology  for  the  massacre;  Jodelle,  Balf,  and  Daurat, 
poets  of  the  "Pldiade",  insulted  ^e  admiral  in  their 
verse;  a  suit  was  entered  in  the  Parlement  against  Co- 
lign^  and  his  accomplices  whether  living  or  dead,  and 
its  munediate  result  was  the  hanging  of  Briquemaut 
and  Cavaigiles,  two  Protestants  who  had  escaped  the 
massacre.  This  protracted  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
Parlement  of  Paris  set  the  pace  for  outside  places, 
and  in  many  places  an  excess  of  zeal  led  to  an  in- 
crease of  brutality.  Lyons,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  and 
Rouen  all  had  their  massacres.  So  many  Lyonese 
corpses  drifted  down  the  Rh6ne  to  Aries  that,  for  three 
months,  the  Arlesians  did  not  want  to  drink  the  river 
water.  At  Bayonne  and  at  Nantes  compliance  with 
royal  orders  was  refused.  The  intervals  between 
these  massacres  prove  that  on  the  first  day  the  Court 
did  not  issue  formal  orders  in  all  directions;  for  in- 
stance, the  Toulouse  massacre  did  not  occur  till  23 
September  and  that  of  Bordeaux  till  3  October.  The 
number  of  victims  in  the  provinces  is  unknown,  the 
figures  varying  between  2000  and  100,000.  The 
"Martyrok>ge  des  Huguenots",  published  in  1581,  - 
brings  it  up  to  15,138,  but  mentions  only  786  dead. 
At  any  rate  only  a  short  time  afterwuds  the  re- 
formers were  preparing  for  a  fourth  civil  war. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  foUows:  (1) 
That  the  royal  decision  of  which  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre  was  the  outcome,  was  in  nowise  the  result  <^ 
religious  disturbances  and,  strictly,  did  not  even  have 
religious  incentives;  the  massacre  was  rather  an  en- 
tirely political  act  committed  in  the  name  of  the  im- 
moral principles  of  Machiavellianism  against  a  faction 
that  anno3red  the  Court.  (2)  That  the  massacre  it- 
self was  not  premeditated;  that,  up  to  22  August, 
Catherine  de'  Medici  had  only  considered — and  that 
for  a  long  time — the  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  Co- 
ligny;  that  the  criminal  attack  made  on  Coligny  was 
interpreted  by  the  Protestants  as  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  that,  in  the  face  of  impendmg  danger,  Catherine 
forced  the  irresolute  Chanes  IX  to  consent  to  the 
horrible  massacre.  Such,  tbea,  are  the  oonclusiona  to 
be  kept  in  view  when  entering  upon  the  discussion  of 
that  other  question,  the  responsibility  of  the  Holy  See. 

"The  Holt  See  and  the  Massacbe. — ^A.  Pius  V 
(1566-May  1,  1S7S). — Pius  V,  being  constantly  in- 
formed in  regard  to  the  civil  wan  in  France  and  the 
massacres  and  depredations  there  committed,  looked 
upon  the  Huguenots  as  a  party  of  rebels  who  weak- 
ened and  divided  the  French  Kingdom  just  when 
Christianity  required  the  strength  of  unity  m  order  to 
strike  an  enecttve  blow  against  the  Turks.  In  1560 
he  had  sent  Charles  IX  6000  men  under  the  command 
of  Sforza,  Count  of  Santa-Fiore,  to  help  the  royal 
troops  in  the  third  religious  war;  he  had  rejoiced  over 
the  victory  at  Jamac  (12  March,  1569),  and  on  28 
March  had  written  to  Catherine  de'  Medici:  "If 
Your  Majesty  continues  openly  and  freely  to  fight 
(aperte  ae  libere)  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church 
unto  their  utter  destruction,  divine  help  will  never  fail 
you."  After  the  Battle  of  Moncontour  in  October, 
1569,  he  had  be^ed  the  king  thenceforth  to  tolerate 
in  his  states  the  exercise  of  Catholicism  only;  "other- 
wise," he  said,  "your  kingdom  will  be  the  bloody 
scene  of  continual  sedition  .  The  peace  concluded 
in  1570  between  Charles  IX  and  the  Huguenots 
caused  him  grave  anxiety.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  the  king  from  signing  it  and  had  written  as 


foUowB  to  the  Cardinals  of  Bouibon  and  Lorraine: 
"The  King  will  have  more  to  fear  from  the  hidden 
traps  and  knavishness  of  the  heretics  than  from  their 
barefaced  brigandage  during  the  war. "  What  Pius  V 
wanted  was  an  honest,  open  war  waged  by  Charles  IX 
and  the  Guises  against  the  Huguenots.  On  10  May, 
1567,  he  said  to  tb»  Spanish  Ambassador,  Don  Juan  de 
Luniga:  "The  masters  of  France  are  meditating  some- 
thing which  I  can  neither  advise  nor  iqiprove  and 
whicL  conscience  upbraids:  they  want  to  destroy  bv 
imdmuuid  means  the  Prince  of  Cond6  and  the  Ad- 
miral." To  re-establish  political  peace  and  religious 
unity  by  the  royal  sword  was  the  inexorable  dreun  of 
Pius  V  who  must  not  be  judged  according  to  our  mod- 
em standards  of  toleration;  but  this  end,  worthy  as  he 
deemed  it,  oould  not  justify  the  proposed  means  of  at- 
tainment; he  would -sanction  no  intriguing,  and  five 
years  previous  to  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew'B 
Day,  be  disapproved  the  dishonest  "means"  by 
which  Catherine  dreamed  of  getting  rid  of  Coligny. 

B.  Cardinal  Aleasandrino,  sent  from  the  Holy  See  to 
Paris,  tn  157g. — Some  historians  have  wondered 
whether  Cardinal  Alessandrino,  sent  by  IHus  V  to 
Charles  IX  in  Februaty,  1572,  to  persuade  the  king  to 
join  a  Catholic  league  against  the  Turks,  was  not  an 
accomplice  in  Catherine's  murderous  designs.  In 
February  Alessandrino,  who  had  vainhr  endeavoured 
to  prevent  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Valois  with  the 
Protestant  Henry  of  Bourbon,  closed  his  report  with 
these  words:  "I  am  leaving  France  without  accom- 
plishing anything  whatever:  I  might  as  well  not  have 
come. '  Let  us  be  mindful  of  this  tone  of  discourage- 
ment, this  acknowledgement  of  failure.  In  March  ne 
wrote:  "I  have  oth^  special  matters  to  report  to  His 
Holiness  but  I  shall  communicate  them  onJly.  .  .  ." 
When  the  cardinal  returned  to  Rome  Pius  V  was  dy- 
ing, and  he  expired  without  learning  what  were  the 
"special  matters"  to  which  AlessandSrino  had  alluded. 
Whatever  they  may  have  been  they  certainly  have  no 
bearing  upon  the  conclusion  that  Pius  V  had  been  pre- 
viously informed  of  the  massacre.  A  life  of  this  pon- 
tiff, published  in  1587  by  Girolamo  Catena,  gives  a 
oonversation  that  took  place  a  long  time  afterwards 
between  Alessandrino  and  Clement  VIII  in  which  the 
cardmal  q>oke  of  his  former  ambassadorship.  Whm 
he  was  endeavouringto  dissuade  the  lung  from  Mar- 
garet's marriage  to  Henry,  the  king  said:  "  I  have  no 
other  means  of  revenging  myself  on  my  enemies  and 
the  enemies  of  God. "  'Tiiis  fragment  of  the  interview 
has  furnished  those  who  hold  that  the  massacre  was 
premeditated  with  a  reason  for  maintaining  that  the 
solemniang  of  the  nuptials  in  Paris  was  a  snare  pre- 
arranged with  the  concurrence  of  the  papal  nuncio. 
The  most  reliable  critics  contest  the  perfect  authentic- 
ity of  this  interview,  chiefly  because  of  the  very  tardy 
account  of  it  and  of  its  utter  iiicompatibility  with  the 
discouragement  manifested  in  Alessandrino's  notes 
written  the  day  after  the  conversation  had  taken 
place.  The  arguments  against  the  thesis  of  premedi- 
tation as  we  have  considered  them  one  by  one,  seem 
to  us  sufficiently  plausible  to  permit  us  to  exclude  all 
hypothesis  according  to  which,  six  months  ahead  of 
tune,  Alessandrino  was  confidentially  apprised  of  the 
outrage. 

C.  SaUriaH,  Nundo  at  Paris  in  lB7t. — ^At  the  time 
of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Salviati,  a  rela- 
tive of  Catherine  de'  Medici^as  the  pope's  nuncio  at 
Paris.  In  December,  1571,  Pius  V  had  entrusted  him 
with  a  first  extraordinary  mission,  and  at  the  time 
Catherine,  according  to  what  was  subsequenthr  re- 
lated by  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  Michaeli,  "had 
secretly  bade  him  tell  Pius  V  that  he  would  soon  see 
the  vengeance  that  she  and  the  king  would  visit  upon 
thoeeof  the  religion  (of  the  Huguenots) ".  Catherine's 
conversation  was  so  vague  that  the  foUowing  summer, 
when  Salviati  came  back  to  France  as  nuncio,  she 
thmight  he  must  have  forgotten  her  words.  A» 
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cordingly  she  reminded  him  of  the  revenge  that  she 
had  predicted,  and  neither  in  December,  1571,  nor  in 
August,  1572,  waa  Salviati  very  explicit  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  Court  of  Rome  as,  on  8  Sep- 
tember, 1572,  three  weeks  after  the  massacre.  Car- 
dinal Como,  Secretary  of  State  to  Gregory  XIII, 
wrote  to  Salviati:  "Your  letters  show  that  you  were 
aware  of  the  preparations  for  the  blow  s^ainst  the 
Huguenots  long  before  it  was  dealt.  You  would 
have  done  well  to  inform  His  Holiness  in  time."  In 
fact  on  5  August,  Salviati  had  written  to  Rome:  "The 
Queen  will  r^  the  Admiral's  knuckles  if  he  goes  too 
far"  (donnera  d  U Admiral  sur  les  ongks),  and  on  11 
August:  "Finally,  I  hope  that  God  will  give  me  the 
grace  soon  to  announce  to  you  something  that  will  fill 
His  Holiness  with  joy  ana  satisfaction.  This  was 
all.  A  subsequent  letter  from  Salviati  revealed  that 
this  covert  allusion  was  to  the  scheme  of  vengeance 
that  Catherine  was  then  projecting  in  regard  to  Co- 
lignv's  assassination  and  that  of  a  few  Protestant 
leaoers:  however,  it  seems  that  at  the  Court  of  Rome 
tiie  reference  was  supposed  to  be  to  a  re-establish- 
ment of  cordial  relations  between  France  and  Spain. 
Tlie  replies  of  the  Cardinal  of  Como  to  Salviati  show 
that  this  last  idea  was  what  absorbed  the  attention  of 
Gregory  XIII  and  that  the  Court  of  Rome  gave  but 
little  heed  to  Catherine's  threats  against  the  Protes- 
tants. Notwithstanding  that  Salviati  was  Cathe- 
rine's relative  and  that  he  was  maintaining  a  close 
watch,  all  documents  prove,  as  Soldan,  the  German 
Protestant  historian,  says,  tnat  the  events  of  24  Au- 
gust were  accomplished  independently  of  Roman  in- 
fluence. Indeed,  BO  little  did  Salviati  foresee  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  itself  that  he  wrote  to 
Rome  the  day  after  the  event:  "I  cannot  believe  that 
so  many  would  have  perished  if  the  Admiral  had  died 
of  the  musket-shot  fired  at  him.  ...  I  cannot  be- 
Ueve  a  tenth  of  what  I  now  qee  before  my  very  eyes. " , 
D.  TkecUtitudeof  Gregory  XIII  on  receiving  the  news' 
of  the  Massacre  of  Si.  Bartholomew. — It  was  on  2  Sep- 
tembw  that  the  first  rumours  of  what  had  occurred  m 
France  reached  Rome.  Danes,  secretary  to  Mande- 
lot,  Governor  of  Lyons,  bade  M.  de  Jou,  Commander 
at  Saint-Antoine,  to  inform  the  pope  that  the  chief 
Protestant  leaders  had  been  kill«i  m  Paris,  and  that 
the  king  had  ordered  the  governors  of  the  provinces  to 
seize  ^Huguenots.  Carainal  de  Lorraine,  when  thus 
informed,  gave  the  courier  200  icus  and  Gr^ory  XIII 
gave  him  1000.  The  pope  wanted  bonfires  lighted  in 
Rome,  but  F^rals,  the  French  Ambassador,  objected 
on  the  ^und  that  official  communication  should  first 
be  received  from  the  king  and  the  nuncio.  On  5  Sep- 
tember Eteauvillier  reached  Rome,  having  been  sent 
thither  by  Charles  IX.  He  gave  an  account  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  begged  Gregory 
XIII  to  grant,  antedating  it,  the  dispensation  re- 
quired for  the  legitimacy  of  the  marriage  of  Margaret 
of  Valois  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  solemnized  three 
weeks  previously.  Gregory  XIII  deferred  discussing 
the  subject  of  the  dispensation  and  a  letter  from  the 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon  dated  26  August  and  a  deniatch 
from  Salviati,  both  received  at  this  time,  duly  in- 
formed him  of  what  had  taken  place  in  France. 
"Said  Admiral,"  wrote  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon, 
"was  BO  wicked  as  to  have  conspired  to  kill  said  King, 
his  mother,  the  Queen  and  his  brothers.  ...  He  (the 
Admiral)  and  the  ringleaders  of  his  sect  were 
slain.  .  .  .  And  what  I  most  commend  is  the  resolu- 
tion taken  by  His  Majesty  to  exterminate  this  ver- 
min." In  his  letter  descnoing  the  massacre  Salviati 
said:  "1  rejoice  that  it  has  pleased  the  Divme  Maj- 
esty to  take  under  His  protection  the  King  and  the 
Queen-mother."  Thus  all  the  information  received 
from  France  gave  Gregory  XIII  the  impression  that 
Charles  IX  and  his  family  had  been  saved  from  great 
danger.  The  very  morning  of  the  day  that  &au- 
villier  had  brought  him  Salviati's  letter,  the  pope  held 
XIII.— 22 


a  consistory  and  announced  that  "God  had  been 
pleased  to  be  merciful".  Then  with  all  the  cardinals 
he  repaired  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mark  for  the  Te 
Deum,  and  prayed  and  ordered  prayers  that  the  Most 
Christian  King  might  rid  and  purge  his  entire  king- 
dom of  the  Huguenot  plague.  He  believed  that  the 
Valois  had  just  escaped  a  most  terrible  conspiracy 
which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  unfitted  France 
for  the  struggle  of  Christian  against  Turk.  On  8  Sep- 
tember a  procession  of  thanksgiving  took  place  in 
Rome,  and  the  pope,  in  a  prayer  after  mass,  thanked 
God  for  having  "granted  the  Catholic  people  a  glori- 
ous triumph  over  a  perfidious  race  "  (gloriosam  de  per- 
fidis  genlimis  pojndo  cathclico  ItBlUiam  Iribuisti). 

A  suddenly  discovered  plot,  an  exemplanr  chastise- 
ment administered  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  royal 
family,  such  was  the  light  in  which  Gregory  XIII 
viewed  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  and  such  was 
likewise  the  idea  entertained  by  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador who  was  there  with  him  and  who,  on  8  Sep- 
tember, wrote  as  follows:  "I  am  certain  that  if  the 
musket-shot  fired  at  the  Admiral  was  a  matter  of 
several  days'  premeditation  and  was  authorized  by 
the  King,  what  followed  was  inspired  by  circum- 
stances.' These  circumstances  were  the  threats  of 
the  Huguenots,  "the  insolent  taunts  of  the  whole 
Huguenot  party",  alluded  to  by  Salviati  in  his 
despatch  of  2  September;  to  put  it  briefly,  these 
circumstances  constituted  the  conspiracy.  However, 
the  Cardinal  of*  Lorraine,  who  belonged  to  the  House 
of  Guise  and  resided  in  Rome,  wished  to  insinuate  that 
the  massacre  had  been  planned  long  ahead  by  his 
family,  and  had  a  solemn  inscription  placed  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Church  of  St.  Louis  des  Fran5ais,  pro- 
claiming that  the  success  achieved  was  an  answer 
"to  the  prayers,  supplications,  sighs  and  meditation 
of  twelve  years";  this  hypothesis,  according  to  which 
the  massacre  was  the  result  of  prolonged  hypocrisy, 
the  outcome  of  a  protracted  ruse,  was  shortly  after- 
wards maintained  with  great  audjMsity  in  a  book  by 
Capilupi,  Catherine's  Italian  panegyrist.  But  the 
Spanisn  Ambassador  refuted  this  interpretation: 
"The  French, "  wrote  he,  "would  have  it  understood 
that  their  King  meditated  this  stroke  from  the  time 
that  he  concluded  the  peace  with  the  Huguenots,  and 
they  attribute  to  him  trickery  that  does  not  seem 
pomissible  even  against  heretics  and  rebek.'*  And 
the  ambassador  was  indignant  at  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine's  foUy  in  giving  the  Guises  credit^  for  having 
set  a  trap.  Tte  pope  did  not  believe  any  more  than 
did  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  a  snare  laid  by  Cath- 
oUcs.  but  was  rather  convinced  that  the  conspiracy 
had  been  hatched  by  Protestants. 

Just  as  the  Turks  had  succumbed  at  Lepanto,  the 
Protestants  had  succumbed  in  France.  Gregory 
XIII  ordered  a  jubilee  in  celebration  of  both  events 
and  engaged  Vasari  to  paint  side  by  side,  in  one  of  the 
Vatican  apartments  scenes  commemorative  of  the 
victory  of  Lepanto  and  of  the  triumph  of  the  Most 
Christian  King  over  the  Huguenots.  Finally,  he  had 
a  medal  struck  representing  an  exterminating  an^l 
smiting  the  Huguenots  with  his  sword,  the  inscrip- 
tion reading:  Hugonottorum  sbrages.  There  had  been 
a  slaughter  of  conspirators  {strages)  and  the  informa- 
tion that  reached  the  pope  was  identical  with  that 
spread  throughout  Europe  by  Charles  IX.  On  21 
September  Charles  IX  wrote  to  Elizabeth  of  England 
concerning  the  "imminent  danger"  from  the  plot 
that  he  had  baffled;  on  the  next  day  he  wrote  as 
follows  to  La  Mothe-F6n£lon.  his  ambassador  at 
London:  "Coligny  and  his  followers  were  all  ready 
to  visit  upon  us  iJie  same  fate  that  we  dealt  out  to 
them";  and  to  the  German  princes  he  sent  similar 
information.  Certainly  all  this  seemed  justified  by 
the  decree  of  the  French  magistracy  ordering  the 
admiral  to  be  burned  in  effigy  and  prayers  and  pro* 
oeasionB  of  thanksgiving  on  each  recurring  24  August 
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out  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  timely  disooTery  of 
the  conspiracy.  It  is  not  BUiprising,  therefore,  that, 
on  22  September,  Gr^oiy  XUI  should  have  written 
to  Charles  IX:  "Sire,  I  thank  God  that  He  was 
pleased  to  preserve  and  defend  Your  Majest^r,  Her 
Majesty,  tne  Queen-mother  and  Your  Majesty's 
royal  brothers  from  the  horrible  conspiracy.  I  do 
not  think  that  in  all  history  there  is  mention  of  such 
cruel  malevolence."  Nor  again  is  it  astonishinf^  that 
the  pope  should  have  despatched  .Cardinal  Orsmi  to 
Charles  IX  with  congratulations  on  his  escape.  From 
Rome  a^ain  Cardinal  de  Pellev£  wrote  to  Catherine 
de'  Medici:  "Madame,  the  joy  of  all  honest  people  in 
this  city  is  complete,  and  never  was  there  more  diad- 
Bome  news  than  that  of  Your  Majesty  being  free  from 
danger."  The  discourse  delivered  3  Dc^mber  by 
Muret,  the  Humanist,  was  a  veritable  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  discovery  of  the  plot  contrived  against 
the  kmg  and  almost  all  the  royal  family. 

The  Huguenot  party  having  plotted  regicide  had  to 
be  punished,  and  its  punishment  seemed  once  more 
to  put  France  in  condition  to  combat  the  Turks; 
such  was  the  twofold  aspect  under  which  Rome  con- 
sidered the  massacre.  Besides,  the  pope's  joy  did  not 
last  long.  A  rather  involved  account  by  Brantdme 
leads  us  to  think  that,  becoming  better  informed^  he 
grew  angry  at  the  news  of  such  barbarity,  and  it  is 
certain  that  when,  in  October,  1572,  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  wished  to  present  Maurevel,  who  had  fired 
on  Coligny  on  22  August,  Gregory  XIII  refused  to 
receive  him,  saying:  "He  is  an  assassin."  Doubtless 
by  this  time  tne  vague  despatches  sent  by  Salviati 
during  the  weeks  preceding  the  massacre  had,  in  the 
light  of  events,  oecome  more  comprehensible  and 
rendered  it  clearer  that  the  origin  of  these  tragic 
events  was  the  assault  of  22  August;  without  ceasing 
to  rejoice  that  Charles  IX  had  eventually  escaped 
the  conspiracy  then  commonly  asserted  in  ^^ce  and 
abroad,  Gregory  XIII  judged  the  criminal,  Maurevel, 
according  to  his  deserts.  The  condemnation  by 
Pius  V  of  the  "intraues"  against  Coligny  and  the 
refusal  of  Grcsory  XIII  to  receive  Maurevel  "the 
assassin"  establish  the  unbending  rectitude  of  the 
papacy,  which,  eager  as  it  was  for  the  re^tablishment 
of  religious  unity,  never  admitted  the  pagan  theories 
of  a  certain  raison  d'iUU  according  to  which  the  end 
justified  the  means.  As  to  the  congratulations  and 
the  manifestations  of  Joy  which  the  news  of  the 
massacre  elicited  from  Gregory  XIII,  they  can  only 
be  fairly  judged  by  assuming  that  the  Holy  See,  like 
all  Europie  and  indeed  many  Frenchmen,  believed  in 
the  existence  of  a  Huguenot  conspiraqr  of  whose 
overthrow  the  Court  boasted  and  whose  punishment 
an  obsequious  parliament  had  completed. 

Earlier  authorities:  Utmoirta  de  MargueriU  de  Valcie  (ooll. 
Petitot,  XXXVII);  Dieeoun  du  Roi  Henri  III  (coll.  Petitot, 
XLIV);  lUmoine  de  Tatdnne  (ooll.  du  Pantbfon  litUraira); 
Corrnpondarux  de  la .  Mothe-Ftndan,  VII  (Paris,  1840) ;  ed. 
La  FEBBiiUD,  Lettru  de  Catherine  de  Ufdide,  IV  (Paris,  1891); 
NtgoeiaUone  dipUmativeM  de  h  Franee  avee  la  Toeeane,  111; 
Tbbinbb,  AnJtalee  eecUeiatliei,  I  (Rome,  1856);  Mabtin, 
Rdaiione  dee  ambaeeadeurt  winitiene  Oiomnni  Mimidi  et  iSiffw- 
mmd  Catalti  (Paris,  1872);  Archieee  eurieueee  de  rhietoire  de 
Fmnee  (series  I,  VII,  183fi). 

Modem  works:  Soloah,  La  Franee  et  la  Si,  BarfhSemy,  tr. 
Schmidt  (Paris,  1855) ;  Wrtte,  The  Maeeaere  at  Saint  Bartholomew, 

? receded  bu  a  Hittory  of  the  Saitioue  Ware  in  the  Reign  of  Charlee 
X  (London,  1888);  Bobdibr,  La  St.  Barthtlemy  H  la  oilisiM 
modeme  (Geneva,  1871);  LoiSEUtm,  Troie  hagmee  hietorituea 
(Paris,  1883);  La  FERRitas,  La  Saint  Barthtlemy,  la  teilU,  le 
jour,  le  lendemain  (Paris,  1802);  Vacandabd,  Btudee  de  erilitue 
H  d'hietmrt  rtligieuee  (3rd  ed.,  Paris,  1908). 

Georges  Gotaxi. 

Smlnt  Bwnedlot,  Medal  or,  a  medal,  originally 
a  cross,  dedicated  to  the  devotion  in  honour  of  St. 
Benedict.  One  side  of  the  medal  bears  an  image  of 
St.  Benedict,  holding  a  cross  in  the  right  hand  and  the 
Holy  Rule  in  the  left.  On  the  one  side  of  the  image 
is  a  cup,  on  the  other  a  raven,  and  above  the  cup  and 
the  raven  are  inscribed  the  words:  "Crux  Sancti 
Patris  Benedicti"  (Cross  of  the  Holy  Father  Benedict). 


Round  the  mar^  of  the  medal  stands  the  legend 
"Ejus  in  obitu  nro  prxsentia  muniamur"  (May  we  at 
our  death  be  fortified  by  his  presence).  The  reverse 
of  the  medal  bears  a  cross  with  the  initial  letters  of 
the  words:  "Crux  Sacra  Sit  Mihi  Lux"  (The  Holy 
Cross  be  my  lig^t),  written  downward  on  the  perpen- 
dicular bar;  the  initial  letters  of  the  words, "  Non  Draco 
Sit  Mihi  Dux"  (Let  not  the  dragon  be  my  guide),  on 
the  horizontal  bar;  and  the  initial  letters  of  "CWx 
Sancti  Patris  Benedicti"  in  the  angles  of  the  cross. 
Round  the  margin  stand  the  initial  letters  of  the  dis- 
tich: "Vade  Retro  Satana,  Nunquam  Suade  Mihi 
Vanar— Sunt  Mala  Que  Libas,  Ipse  Venena  Bibas" 
(Begone,  Satan,  do  not  suggest  to  me  thy  vanities — 
evil  are  the  things  thou  pr^erest,  drink  thou  thy  own 
poison).  At  the  top  of  the  cross  usually  stands  the 
word  Pax  (peace)  or  the  monogram  I  H  S  (Jesus). 
The  medal  just  described  is  the  so-called  jubilee  medal, 
which  was  struck  first  in  1880,  to  commemorate  the 
fourteenth  centenary  of  St.  Benedict's  birth.  "The 


Mboal  or  Saimt  Bbkcdict 

Archabbey  of  Monte  Cassino  has  the  exclumve  n^t 
to  strike  this  medal.  The  ordinary  medal  of  St. 
Benedict  usually  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the 
omission  of  the  words  "Ejus  in  obitu  etc.",  and  in  a 
few  minor  details.  (For  the  indulgences  connected  with 
it  see  Beringer,  "Die  Ablfisse",  Paderbom,  1906,  p. 
404-6.)  The  habitual  wearer  of  the  jubilee  medal  can 
gain  aU  the  indulgences  connected  with  the  ordinary 
medal  and,  in  addition:  (1)  all  the  indulgences  that 
could  be  gained  by  visiting  the  basilica,  crypt,  and 
tower  of  St.  Benedict  at  Monte  Cassino  (Pius  IX,  31 
Dec.,  1877);  (2)  a  plenary  indulgence  on  the  feast  of 
All  Souls  (from  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
1  Nov.  to  sunset  of  2  Nov.),  as  often  as  (Mtes  ^uo- 
liet),  after  confession  and  Holy  Communion,  he  visits 
any  church  or  public  oratory,  praying  there  according 
to  the  intention  of  the  pope,  provided  that  he  is  hin- 
dered from  visiting  a  cnurch  or  public  oratory  of  the 
Benedictines  by  sickness,  monastic  enclosure  or  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  1000  steps.  (Deer.  27  Feb.,  1907,  in 
Acta  S.  Sedis,  LX,  246.)  Any  priest  may  receive  the 
faculties  to  bless  these  medals. 

It  is  doubtful  when  the  Medal  of  St.  Benedict  ori^- 
nated.  During  a  trial  for  witchcraft  at  Nattembog 
near  the  Abbey  of  Metten  in  Bavaria  in  the  year  1647, 
the  accused  women  testified  that  they  had  no  power 
over  Metten,  which  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
cross.  Upon  investigation,  a  number  of  punted 
crosses,  surrounded  by  the  letters  which  are  now 
fodnd  on  Benedictine  medals,  were  found  on  the  walls 
of  the  abbey,  but  their  meaning  had  been  forgotten. 
Fib^ly,  in  an  old  manuscript,  written  in  1415,  was 
found  a  picture  representing  St.  Benedict  holding  in 
one  hand  a  staff  which  ends  in  a  cross,  and  a  scroli  in 
the  other.  On  the  staff  and  scroll  were  written  in  full 
the  words  of  which  the  mysterious  letters  were  the 
initials.  Medals  bearing  the  image  of  St.  Benedict,  a 
cross,  and  these  letters  began  now  to  be  struck  in 
Germany,  and  soon  spread  over  Europe.  They  were 
first  approved  by  Benedict  XIV  in  his  briefs  of  23 
Dec.,  1741,  and  12  March,  1742. 

QcaBAHOCB,  Beeai  eur  roriftne,  la  eigniflcation  et  lee  pKmUHfM 
de  la  midaille  <ni  emu  de  8.  BeneU  (Poitiers.  1882;  1 1th  ed.,  Paris, 
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1890);  CoBBiiBBB,  Numumalitu*  BtnUieUne  (Roma,  1804); 
Kmul,  Die  SL  Ben»d%ktnntdailtt,ikn  aaekichtt,  Btdmtung,  Ab- 
Uue  ^.  mmdarbare  Wirhuigm  (Ravenabiirg,  1B05). 

MiCHAISL  OtT. 

Saint  BoDMMlture,  CJoujsaB  of,  at  Quaracchi, 
near  Florence,  Italy,  famouB  as  the  centre  of  literaiy 
activity  in  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor,  was  founded  14. 
July,  1879,  by  Mgr.  Bernardino  del  Vago,  Archbishop 
of  Sardis,  then  minister  general  of  the  order.  The 
first  director  and  superior  of  the  college  was  Father 
Fidelis  of  Fauna,  under  whose  scholarly  and  energetic 
inr.nagement  the  new  edition  of  the  works  of  St. 
Bonaventure  was  inaugurated.  Upon  his  death  in 
1881,  FaUier  Fidelis  was  succeeded  by  Ignatius  Jeilo-, 
of  the  province  of  Saxony.  Besides  being  a  man  of 
profound  piety.  Father  Jeiler  possessed  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology, 
FHpccially  that  of  St.  Bonaventure,  and  was  thus 
eminentw  fitted  to  take  up  the  work  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Two  years  before  nis  death  in  1904  Father 
Jeiler  was  succeeded  by  Leonard  Lemmens,  already 
well-known  for  his  many  contributions  to  Franciscan 
history.  The  series  of  works  that  have  in  recent  years 
been  published  at  Quaracchi,  and  edited  by  the 
"Patres  editores",  as  they  are  usually  called,  have 
gained  for  them  an  enviable  reputation  for  critical 
scholarship.  Foremost  among  these,  besides  the 
"Opera  Omnia"  of  St.  Bonaventure,  is  the  "Analecta 
Franciscana",  edited  in  greatest  part  by  Quinetianus 
Mailer,  O.F.M.  (d.  1902),  which  contains  a  collection 
of  chronicles  relating  to  tne  early  history  of  the  order 
and  of  which  four  volumes  have  thus  far  (1885-1907) 
appeared.  Besides  these,  the  "Bibliotheca  Fran- 
ciscana scholastica  medii  tevi",  of  which  three  vol- 
umes have  been  published  (19(]^-04),  and  the  "Bib- 
liotheca Franciscana  ascetica  medii  tevi ",  inaugurated 
in  1904  with  a  critical  edition  of  the  writings  of  St. 
Francis,  have  placed  the  student  of  medieval  liter- 
ature under  heay^  obligations  to  the  Quaracchi  friars. 
As  well  as  contmuing  the  "Aimales^*  of  Wadding, 
the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1899, 
the  Fathers  of  the  college  have  edited  a  number  of 
other  publications  of  a  purely  devotional  and  literarv 
character.  In  1903  a  new  cntical  edition  of  the  work 
of  Alexander  of  Hales  was  undertaken,  which  is  to  be 
followed  by  the  other  Franciscan  scholastics.  The 
"Acta  Ordinis",  a  monthlv  in  Latin,  and  the  official 
organ  of  the  order,  and  the  new  "Archivium  Fran- 
ciscano-Historicum",  are  published  at  Quaracchi. 

Sl.  Anthmy't  Almanac  (1906);  Cariiicbail  in  fA*  MonlK 
(Jan.,  1904). 

Stepbkn  M.  Donovan. 

Saint  Boniface,  Archdiocesk  or  (Sancti  Boni- 
rAcn),  the  chief  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  Canadian 
West,  so-called  after  the  patron  saint  of  the  German 
soldiers  who  were  among  its  first  settlers. 

SrccEssm:  Arkab.— It  commenced  its  ofiScial  exis- 
tence.as  the  vicariate-apostolic  of  the  north-west  in 
1844,  though  Bishop  Provencher,  its  titular,  had  been 
there  with  episcopal  rank  since  1822.  At  that  time 
it  comprised  the  entire  territory  west  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  as  far  north  as  the  role.  The  same  cir- 
cumscription became  a  diocese  without  changing 
name  on  4  June,  1847,  but  received  in  1852  the  title 
of  Diocese  of  St.  Boniface.  In  May,  1862,  all  the 
territory  tributary  to  the  Arctic  Sea  was  detached 
therefrom  and  made  into  the  Vicariate-Apostolio 
of  Athabasca-Mackenzie.  On  22  Sept., '  1871,  the 
See  of  St.  Boniface  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  arch- 
bishopric, while,  out  of  the  north-western  portion  of 
its  territory,  a  new  diocese  was  being  carved,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Albert,  near  Edmonton.  The 
north-eastern  part  of  this  area  further  became  in 
1890  the  Vicariate-Apostolic  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
and  this  arrangement  left  to  the  Archdiocese  of 
St.  Bonif|ce  10^  W.  long,  for  its  western  boundary, 


while  in  the  north  this  ran  along  52°  N.  latl  as  far  ae 
the  eastern  limit  of  Manitoba,  following  afterwards 
the  northern  end  of  Lake  Manitoba  and  the  Nelson 
River  to  Fort  York.  The  eastern  boundary  was  91* 
W.  long.  With  the  formation  of  the  Diocese  of 
Regina  (4  March,  1910)  new  delimitations  became 
necessary.  They  are  the  following:  in  the  south  tiie 
international  boundary  as  far  as  91°  W.  long.;  thence 
north  to  a  line  continuous  with  the  northern  limits 
of  Manitoba,  as  far  as  the  line  dividing  this  province 
from  Saskatchewan,  which  now  becomes  the  western 
limit  of  the  archdiocese. 

Population  and  Orqanization. — ^The  Catholic 
population  within  the  present  area  is  87,816.  Though 
piutaking  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  proper  to  the 
Canadian  West,  the  various  groups  in  this  population 
are  more  compact.  Thus  the  29,595  diocesans  of 
French  extraction  control  four  coimties  absolutely. 
The  nationality  most  numerously  represented  is  that 
of  the  Galicians,  who  number  32,637.  The  Knglish- 
speaking  Catholics  live  mostly  in  towns,  and  are  esti- 
mated at  9485.  The  same  might  almost  be  said  of 
the  Poles,  who  number  9369.  The  Germans  count 
2062  souls,  and  the  Indians  about  2000.  In  1853, 
when  Mgr  Tach^  succeeded  Bishop  Provencher,  the 
entire  diocese,  vast  as  it  then  was,  counted  but  two 
parishes  with  as  manv  unorganised  annexes,  and  three 
Indian  missions  witia  resident  priests.  Besides  the 
bidiop,  4  secular  and  7  Oblate  priests  attended  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  Catholic  population.  At  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  the  prraent  archbishop  the 
number  of  parishes  had  grown  to  thirty-five,  though 
the  area  of  the  diocese  had  in  the  meantime  been  con- 
siderably diminished.  There  were  then  86  churches 
or  chapels,  with  67  priests,  of  whom  31  belonged  to  the 
secular  clergy.  To-day,  with  a  still  more  reduced 
territory,  the  archdiocese  counts  1  archbishop,  1  Bo- 
man  prelate,  and  162  priests,  of  whom  95  are  membere 
of  the  regular  clergy.  Apart  from  the  two  digni- 
taries, 138  of  the  priests  have  French  for  their  mother- 
tongue;  9  are  English-speaking;  6  are  Poles,  5  Ger- 
mans, 2  Dutch,  2  Galicians,  and  1  Italian.  The 
religious  orders  of  men  in  the  archdiocese  are  the 
following:  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  47  priests; 
Jesuits,  12;  Canons  Regular  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, 11;  Trappists,  10;  Sons  of  Mary  Immacu- 
late, 9;  Redemptorists,  4;  Clerics  of  St.  Viator,  2: , 
Basili»is  of  the  Ruthenian  Rite,  2.  _  Independently  of 
these  two  last,  the  Qalician  population  is  ministered  to 
bjr  2  French  priests  who  have  adopted  the  Ruthenian 
lute,  as  well  as  by  a  few  Redemptotists  and  some 
Oblates,  while  3  more  French  priests  are  in  Austria 
preparing  for  the  same  ministry. 

iNsrrnmoNS. — ^The  institutions  of  the  archdio- 
cese are:  1  college  under  the  Jesuits,  with  350  pupils; 
1  lower  seminary  (founded  1909)  witn  45  pupils;  1  Ob- 
late juniorate;  2  general  hospitals;  1  maternity  hoa- 
pital;  1  house  of  refuge  for  girls;  3  orphan  asylums; 
1  asylum  for  old  people;  and  6  Indian  boarding 
schools.  The  State-supported  CathoUc  schools  hav- 
ing been  ofiiciallv  abolished  in  1890  (see  Manitoba), 
the  two  cities  of  Winnipeg  and  Brandon,  where  the 
majority  of  the  population  is  Protestant,  force  the 
Catholics  to  pay  aouble  taxes,  since  the  latter  have  to 
maintain  their  own  schools  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Protestants.  But,  in  virtue  of  an  an'eement  between 
the  present  archbishop  and  the  Government,  the 
country  schools  continue  to  be  conducted  along 
CathoUc  lines.  The  American  Brothers  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Mary  direct  the  En^ish  parochial  schools  of 
Wmnipeg  and  St.  Boniface,  while  French  Brothers  of 
the  Cross  of  Jesus  render  the  same  services  at  St.- 
Pierre.  As  to  the  Orders  of  women  within  the  artih- 
diocese,  they  are:  Grey  Nuns  (firat  arrived  in  1844); 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary;  Sis- 
ters of  Notre  Dame  des  Missions;  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence; Sisters  of  St.  Joseph;  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of 
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the  Cross;  Sisters  of  the  Five  Wounds  of  Our  Sa- 
viour; Sisters  of  Mercy;  the  Franciscan  Missionaries 
of  Mary,  and  the  Oblate  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
and  Mary  Inunaculate,  founded  by  the  present  arch- 
bishop. 

HiBTOBT. — ^The  principal  events  in  the  history  of 
the  archdiocese  ar«  intimately  connected  with  the 
lives  of  its  bishops,  which  wiU  be  found  under  the 
heads  Provencher  and  Tach6.  In  addition  to  these 
and  to  the  data  alratdy  furnished  in  the  course  of  the 
present  article  are  to  be  mentioned  the  burning 
(14  Dec.,  1860)  of  the  first  stone  cathedral,  whose 
"turrets  twain"  have  been  sung  by  the  poet  Whittier. 
A  new  and  somewhat  more  modest  edifice  was  soon 
after  put  up,  which  had  to  be  razed  to  make  room 
for  the  monumental  cathedral  erected  byTach^'s  suc- 
cessor, Archbishop  Ad^lard  L.  P.  Langevin,  O.M.I. 
The  new  temple  is  a  massive  stone  building  of  Bysan- 
tine  style,  with  a  reproduction  of  the  "turrets  twain" 
of  the  poet.  With  the  sacristy  it  measures  312  feet  in 
length,  and  280  feet  along,  inside,  with  a  proportion- 
ate width.  Its  first  stone  was  laid  on  15  Aug.,  1906, 
and  the  edifice  was  solemnly  blessed  4  Oct.  190S.  In 
the  modest  church  which  it  replaced  the  First  Pro- 
vincial Ck>uncil  of  St.  Boniface  took  place  in  1889, 
with  six  bishops  in  attendance.  The  present  incum- 
bent of  the  see  was  b.  at  St.  Isidore  de  Laprairie, 
Diocese  of  Montreal,  24  Aug.,  185S,  he  became  an 
oblate  25  July,  1882,  and  was  consecrated  at  St.  Boni- 
face 19  March,  1895. 

Quite  a  galaxy  of  brilliant  public  men  have  shed 
lustre  on  the  still  young  Diocese  of  St.  Boniface. 
Without  mentioning  several  French  half-breeds  who 
occupied  high  poets  on  the  bench  or  in  the  provincial 
legislature,  we  may  name  M.  A.  Girard,  who  was 
successively  Member  of  Parliament,  speaJcer  of  the 
Assembly  and  Premier  of  Manitoba;  Joseph  Royal,  a 
writer  of  note,  who,  after  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Manitoba  Government,  was  appointed  Governor  of 
the  North-West  Territories;  James  McKay,  a  con- 
vert, who  filled  the  rdle  of  President  of  the  Council  in 
the  Girard  Cabinet;  Joseph  Dubuc,  who  was  suc- 
cessively legislator.  Crown  minister,  and  speaker  of 
the  le^ature,  and  ended  his  public  career  as  Chief 
Justice  of  his  adoptive  province. 

The  Official  Catholic  Directory  (New  York,  1911):  sad  mpn- 
eiAlly  uopubluhed  dooumeots  funushed  by  the  Areboioeese  of  St. 
BoDifaoe;  Moricb,  Hittary  o/  the  CaOuHic  Church  in  Weitem 
Canada  (Toronto,  1910). 

A.  G.  MORICE. 

Saint-Brieue,  Diocbsb  of  (Briocxtm),  comprises 
the  Department  of  the  C6tes  du  Nord.  Re^stabushed 
by  the  Concordat  of  1802  as  suffragan  of  Tours,  later, 
in  1859,  suffragan  of  Rennes,  the  Diocese  of  Saint- 
Brieuc  was  made  to  include:  (1)  the  ancient  diocese 
of  the  same  name;  (2)  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Diocese  of  Tr^guier;  (3)  a  part  of  the  old  Dioceses 
of  St.  Malo,  Del,  and  Quimper,  and  (4)  four  parishes 
of  the  Diocese  qf  Vannes.  In  1852  the  Bishops  of 
Saint-Brieuc  were  authorized  to  add  to  their  title 
that  of  the  ancient  See  of  Tr^guier. 

Diocese  or  Saint-Brieuc. — An  Irish  saint, 
Briocus  (Brieuc),  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  founded  in  honour  of  St.  Stephen  a 
monastery  wnich  afterwards  bore  his  name,  and  from 
which  sprang  the  town  of  Saint-Brieuc.  An  inscrip- 
tion later  than  the  ninth  century  on  his  tomb,  at  Saint- 
Serge  at  Angers,  mentions  him  as  the  first  Bishop  of 
Saint-Brieuc.  According  to  Mgr  Duchesne  certain 
trustworthy  documents  prove  that  it  was  King 
Noraenoe  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
made  the  monastery  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  Among 
the  Bishops  of  Stunt-Brieuc,  the  following  are  men- 
tioned: St.  Guillaume  Pinchon  (1220-34),  who  pro- 
tected the  rights  of  the  episcopate  agiunst  Pierre 
Mauclerc,  DiDce  of  Brittany,  and  was  forced  to  go 
into  exile  for  some  time  at  Poitiers;  Jean  du  Tillet 


(1553-64),  later  Bishop  of  Meaux;  and  Denis  de  La 
Barde  (1641-75). 

Diocese  of  Tr£ouier. — St.  Tudgual,  nephew  of 
St.  Brieuc,  was  appointed  by  the  latter  at  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century,  superior  of  the  monastery  of 
Trdguier,  which  he  had  founded.  The  biography  of 
St.  Tudgual,  composed  after  the  middle  of  the  mnth 
century,  relates  that  King  Childebert  had  him  con- 
secratM  Bishop  of  Tr6guier,  but  Mp  Duchesne 
holds  that  it  was  King  Nomenoe  who,  m  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century,  raised  the  monastery  of  Tr6- 
guier  to  the  di^ty  of  an  episcopal  see.  The  Dio- 
cese of  Saint-Bneuc  and  Tr^guier  pays  special  honour 
to  the  following  saints:  St.  Jacut,  first  Abbot  of 
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Landouart  (died  about  440) ;  St.  Mandez.  member  of  a 
princely  Irish  family  (sixth  century);  St.  Briac,  dis- 
ciple of  St.  Tudgual  founder  of  the  monastery  around 
which  the  town  of  Boulbriac  grew  up  (sixth  century); 
St.  Osmanna,  an  Irish  princess,  who  took  refuge 
and  died  near  Saint-Brieuc  (seventh  century);  St. 
Maurice  of  Cornwall  (1117-91),  founder  and  first 
Abbot  of  Camoet,  in  the  Diocese  of  Quimper;  St. 
Yves  (1253-1303),  bom  near  Tr^ier,  ecclesiastical 
judge  of  the  Diocese  of  Rennes,  <£en  of  the  IKocese 
of  Tr6guier,  where  he  gained  the  name  of  "advocate 
of  the  poor".  He  was  patron  of  the  lawyers'  con- 
fraternity, erected  at  Paris  in  the  church  of  St.  Yves 
des  Bretons.  His  tomb,  destroyed  during  tlie  Rev- 
olution, was  re-erected  in  1890  in  the  cathedral  of 
Tr6guier,  whither  it  draws  many  pilgrims.  Numer- 
ous synods  were  held  at  Tr^guier  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  passed  important  r^- 
ulations  for  the  discipline  of  the  Breton .  churches. 
Among  the  natives  of  the  Diocese  of  Saint-Brieuc 
are:  Duclos  (b.  1704;  d.  1772),  the  historian  of  Louis 
XI  (b.  at  Dinan):  Ernest  Renan  (b.  atTr^ier,  1823; 
d.  1892).  The  Benedictine  hbtorian  Dom  Looineau 
died  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Jacut,  1727.  The  town  of. 
La  Roche  Derrien,  in  the  diocese,  was  the  scene 
of  the  great  battle  between  Jean  de  Montford  and 
Blessed  Charles  of  Blois  (1346),  after  which  the  latter 
was  taken  as  prisoner  to  England. 

The  principal  pilgrimages  in  the  Diocese  of  Saint- 
Brieuc  are:  Notre-Dame  de  Bon  Secours  at  Gulngamp 
the  sanctuary  of  which  was  enriched  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Dukes  of  Brittany:  Notre  Dame 
d'Esp^rance,  at  Saint-Brieuc,  a  pilgrimage  dating 
from  1848;  Notre  Dame  de  La  Fontaine  at  Saint- 
Brieuc,  dating  from  the  establishment  of  an  oratory 
by  Saint-Brieuc,  and  revived  in  1893  to  encourage 
devotion  to  that  saint;  Notre  Dame  de  Qpyaudet, 
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near  St-Nicholas  du  Pdlem;  Notre  Dame  de  La 
Ronce,  at  Rostrenen,  a  sanctuary  raised  to  the  col- 
lenate  dignity  by  Sixtus  IV  in  1483. 

Before  the  application  of  the  law  of  1901  against 
the  conra^egatip^  there  were  in  the  Diocese  of  Saint- 
Biieuc,  Eudists,  Franciscans,  Priests  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  Marists,  Marianites,  Salesians, 
Fathers  of  the  Uo\y  Ghost  and  the  Holy  Heart  of 
Mary,  Hospitaller  Brothers  of  St.  John  of  God,  and 
various  teaching  orders  of  brothers.  Several  con- 
gregations of  nuns  were  founded  in  the  diocese,  par- 
ticularly the  niles  du  Saint  Esprit,  hospitallers, 
teachers  and  nurses  of  the  poor,  founded  in  1706 
at  Plerin  by  Mme.  Balavoine  and  Ren6e  Burel,  with 
their  mother-house  at  Sainl^Brieuc;  the  Filles  de 
Ste  Marie  de  la  Presentation,  teachers  and  hos- 
pitallers, founded  in  1836  by  Abb6  Fleury,  their 
mother-house  at  Broons:  the  Filles  de  La  Providence, 
a  teaching  body,  founded  by  Abb6  Jean-Marie  de 
Lunennais,  with  its  mother-house  at  Saint-Brieuo; 
the  Filles  de  La  Divine  Providence,  teachers  and  hos- 

fitallers,  with  their  mother  house  at  Crehen.  The 
'ranciscan  Missionaries  of  Mary  was  founded  in 
1880  at  St.  Joseph  des  Ch&telets,  near  St-Brieuc, 
to  assist  the  missionaries.  It  has  (1911)  a  sem- 
inary to  prepare  sisters  for  the  foreign  missions; 
houses  of  the  institute  have  been  established  in 
China,  India,  Japan,  Canada,  Belgian  Congo,  and 
Madagascar.  At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tuiyuie  relinous  congregations  directed  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Saint^rieuc,  1  creche,  33  schools,  1  school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  2  boys'  orphanages,  13  ^rls' 
orphanages,  1  refuge  for  poor  girls,  1  penitentiary 
for  boys,  7  homes  for  the  poor,  13  hospitals  or  hos- 
pices, 6  houses  of  nuns  devoted  to  nursing  the  sick 
in  their  own  homes,  2  houses  of  retreat,  1  hospice 
for  incurables,  and  2  asylums  for  the  insane.  At  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Concordat  (1905)  the 
Diocese  of  Siunt-Brieuc  contained  609,349  inhabitants, 
48  parishes,  354  succursal  parishes,  395  vicariates, 
towards  the  support  of  which  the  State  contributed. 

GaUia  daitl  (noto,  1856),  XIV,  1086-1106;  1119-36;  in- 
«<rttm.,  261-74;  RurrBLrr,  Annalea  BriochiMa  ou  abrigi  chrono- 
htigue  dt  Vhittoin  ecMtiatlique,  cinle  tl  lilitraire  du  diadie  d* 
8t-Briaie,  ed.  Hopabti  (Saint-Brieuc,  1850);  Gdiu^bt,  Hittdrt 
da  Mqua  de  Saint-Brieue  (Saint-Brieuc,  1852) ;  GssuM  DE  Bodr- 
OOONE  AND  DE  Babth^leut,  Andou  Mchit  de  Brelagne:  Diodee 
de  Saint-Brieue  (6  Tola.,  Paria,  1855-64) ;  Truvaux,  L'Sgliee  de 
Brelagne  (Paria,  1839) ;  Chetalixb,  Topihbibl.,  pp.  2676-77;  3154. 

Geobqeb  Gota0. 

Saint  Catherine  of  Sinai,  Kmavn  or.  See 
Cathbbinb,  Monastbbt  of  Saint. 

Saint-Claude,  Diocese  op  (Sancti  Claudh). — 
The  Diocese  of  Saint-Claude  comprised  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  only  twenty-six  parishes,  subject  pre- 
viously to  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Claude,  and  some 

Earishes  detached  from  the  Dioceses  of  Besanf  on  and 
yons.  By  the  Concordat  of  1802,  the  temtory  of 
this  diocese  was  included  in  that  of  Besan^n.  Later 
the  Concordat  of  1817  re-erected  the  Diocese  of  Saint- 
Claude,  givinp  it  as  territory  the  Department  of  Jura, 
and  making  it  suffragan  to  Lyons.  The  Abbey  of 
Saint-Claude,  the  cradle  of  the  diocese,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  in  the  Christian  world.  Between 
425  and  430  the  hermits  Saint  Romanus  and  Saint 
Lupicinus  withdrew  into  the  desert  of  Condat,  where 
Saint-Claude  now  stands,  and  there  founded  the 
monastery  of  Condat;  other  monks  were  attracted  to 
them,  the  land  was  cleared,  and  three  new  monas- 
teries were  founded:  those  of  Lauconne,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  village  of  Saint  Lupicin;  La  Balme, 
where  Yole,  the  sister  of  Sts.  Romanus  and  Lupicinus, 
assembled  her  nuns;  and  Romainmouticr,  in  the 
present  Canton  of  Vaud.  After  the  death  of  St. 
Komanus  (d.  about  460),  St.  Lupicinus  (d.  about  480), 
St.  Mimausus,  St.  Oyent  (d.  about  510),  St.  Anti- 
diolus,  St.  Olympus,  St.  Sapiens,  St.  Thalasius,  St. 
Dagamond,  St.  Auderic,  and  St.  Injuriosus  were 


abbota  of  Condat,  which  was  distinguished  also  by 
the  virtues  of  the  holy  monks.  St.  Sabmian,  St. 
Palladius,  and  St.  Valentine  (fifth  century),  St. 
Justus,  St.  Hymetierus,  and  St.  Point  (sixth  century).. 
The  rule  which  was  followed  at  the  beginning  in  flie 
monastwy  of  Condat  was  drawn  up  between  510  and 
515  and  adopted  by  the  great  monastery  of  Agaune; 
later  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  introduced  at  Con- 
dat. Flourishing  schools  arose  at  once  around  Condat 
and  from  them  came  St.  Romanus,  Archbishop  of 
Reims,  and  St.  Viventiolus,  Archbishop  of  Lyons.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  sixth  century  the  peasants  who 
gathered  around  the  monastery  of  Condat  created  the 
town  which  was  to  be  known  later  by  the  name  of 
Saint-Claude. 

The  Life  of  St.  Claudius,  Abbot  of  Condat,  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Dom  Benott  says 
that  he  lived  in  the  seventh  century ;  that  he  had  been 
Bishop  of  Besan^on  before  bein^  abbot,  that  he  was 
fifty-five  years  an  abbot,  and  died  in  694.  He  left 
Condat  in  a  very  flourisning  state  to  his  successors, 
among  whom  there  were  a  certain  number  of  saints: 
St.  Rusticus,  St.  Aufredus,  St.  Hippolytus  (d.  after 
776),  St.  Vulfredus,  St.  Bertrand,  St.  Ribert,  all  be- 
longing to  the  eighth  century.  Carloman,  uncle  of 
Charlemagne,  went  to  Condat  to  become  a  religious; 
St.  Martin,  a  monk  of  Condat,  was  martsrred  by  the 
Saracens  probably  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  This 
emperor  was  a  benefactor  of  the  Abbey  of  Condat ;  but 
the  two  diplomas  of  Charlemagne,  formerly  in  posses- 
sion of  the  monks  of  Saint-Claude,  and  now  preserved 
in  the  Jura  archives,  dealing  with  the  temporal  interests 
of  the  abbey,  have  been  found  by  M.  Poupardin  to  be 
forgeries,  fabricated  without  doubt  in  tne  eleventh 
century.  A  monk  of  Condat,  Venerable  Manon,  after 
having  enriched  the  abbey  library  with  precious  manu- 
scripts, was, 'about  874,  appointed  by  Charles  the 
Bald,  head  of  the  Palace  School,  where  he  had  among 
his  pupils,  St.  Radbod,  Bishop  of  Utrecht.  Two 
abbots  of  Condat,  St.  Remy  (d.  875)  and  St.  Aurelian 
(d.  895),  filled  the  archiepiscopal  See  of  Lyons.  In  the, 
eleventh  century  the  renown  of  the  Abbey  of  Condat 
was  increased  by  St.  Stephen  of  Beze  (d.  1116)  and 
by  St.  Simon  of  Crepy  (b.  about  1048),  a  descendant 
of  Charlemagne;  this  saint  was  brought  up  by 
Mathilda,  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  made 
Count  of  Valois  and  Vexin,  fought  against  Philip  I, 
King  of  France,  and  then  became  a  monk  of  Condat. 
He  afterwards  founded  the  monastery  of  Mouthe, 
went  to  the  court  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  bring 
^x>ut  his  reconciliation  with  hia  son,  Robert,  and 
died  in  1080. 

The  body  of  St.  Claudius,  which  had  been  concealed 
at  the  time  of  the  Saracen  invasions,  was  discovered 
in  1160.  visited  in  1172  by  St.  Peter  ol  Tarentaise,  and 
solemnly  carried  all  through  Buivundy  before  bemg 
brought  back  to  Condat.  The  abbey  and  the  town, 
theretofore  known  as  St.  Oyent,  were  thenceforward 
called  by  the  name  of  Saint-Claude.  Among  those 
who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint-Claude  were  Philip 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1369, 1376,  and  1382, 
Philip  the  Good  in  1422.  1442,  and  1443,  Charles  the 
Rash  in  1461,  Louis  XI  in  1456  and  1482,  Blessed 
Amadeus  IX,  Duke  of  S&\oy,  in  1471.  In  1500  Anne 
of  Brittany,  wife  of  Louis  All,  went  there  in  thanks- 
^ving  for  the  birth  of  her  daughter  Claudia.  The 
territory  of  Sunt-Claude  formed  a  veritable  state;  it 
was  a  member  of  the  Holy  Empire,  but  it  was  not  a 
fief,  and  was  independent  of  the  Countahip  of  Bur- 
gundv.  In  1291,  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  named  the 
dauphin,  Humbert  de  Viennois,  his  vicar,  and  en- 
trusted him  with  the  defense  of  the  monastery  of 
Saint-Claude.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  Abbey  of 
Stunt-Claude  became  a  kind  of  Chapter,  to  enter  which 
it  was  necessary  to  give  proof  of  four  degrees  of  nobil- 
ity. The  system  of  "commendam"  proved  injurious 
to  the  religious  life  of  the  abbey.   Among  the  com- 
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mendatoiy  abbots  of  Saint-Claude  were  Kene  de  la 
Baume  (1510-14)  during  whose  administration  Geneva 
fdl  away  from  the  faith;  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  natural 
son  of  Philip  IV  (1645-79),  and  Cardinal  d'Estr^es 
(1681-1714).   The  Abbey  of  Saint-Claude  and  the 
lands  depending  on  it  became  French  territory  in 
1674,  on  the  conquest  of  La  Franche-Comt^.    At  that 
time,  such  was  the  devotion  to  St.  Claudius  that  the 
inhaoitants  of  La  Franche-Comt^  took  him  as  their 
second  regional  patron,  and  associated  him  every- 
where with  St.  ^drew,  the  first  patron  of  the  Bur- 
Kundians.   Benedict  XIII  prepai^d  and  Benedict 
XIV  published  a  Bull  on  22  January,  1742,  decreeing 
the  secularization  of  the  abbey  and  the  erection  of  the 
episcopal  See  of  Salat-Claude.    The  bishop,  who  bore 
the  title  of  count,  inherited  all  the  seignorial  rights  of 
the  abbot.  Moreover  the  bish- 
op and  the  canons  continued  to 
hold  the  dependents  of  the  old 
abbey  as  subject  to  the  mort- 
mwi,  which  meant  that  these 
men  were  incapable  of  dispos- 
ing of  their  property.  The 
lawyer.   Christian,   in  1770, 
waged  a  very  vigorous  cam- 
paign in  favour  of  six  com- 
munes that  protested  against 
the  mortmain,  and  disputed  the 
claims  of  the  canons  of  Saint- 
Claude  to  the  property  rights 
of  their  lands.    Voltaire  inter- 
vened to  help  the  commimes. 
The  Parliament  of  BesanQon, 
in  1775,  confirmed  the  rights 
of  the  Chapter;  but  the  agi- 
tation excited  by  the  philoB- 
ophers  apropos  of  those  sub- 
ject to  the  mortmain  of  Saint- 
Claude,  was  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  approaching  French  Revo- 
lution.   In  March,  1794,  the 
body  of  St.  Claudius  was  burnt 
by  order  of  the  revolutionary 
authorities. 

Dole,  where  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  constructed  in  the 
twelfth  century  an  immense 
castle  in  which  he  sojourned 


from  time  to  time,  but  which  has  now  disappeared, 
and  where  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
established  in  1422  a  parliament  and  a  imiversity 
— transferred  in  1691  to  Besan^n  by  Louis  XIV — 
deserves  mention  in  religious  history.  The  Jesuits 
opened  at  Dole,  in  the  sixteenth  centuiv-,  a  celebrated 
establishment  known  as  the  College  de  rArc.  the  most 
important  in  France  after  the  Collie  de  la  Fl^e. 
Anne  de  Sainctonge  (1567-1621)  founded  there  an 
important  branch  of  the  TJrsulines,  which  left  its 
mark  in  the  history  of  primary  education  in  France. 
The  celebrated  chemist,  Pasteur  (1822-95),  was  a 
native  of  Dole.  Among  the  saints  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  diocese  arc:  St.  Anatolius,  Bishop  of 
Adana  in  Cilicia,  who  died  a  hermit  near  Salins  in 
the  diocese  (fifth  century);  St.  Lautenus  (477-547), 
founder  of  the  monastery  bearing  his  name;  St. 
Bcmond,  who  established  the  Benedictine  abbey  of 
Gigny  and  rebuilt  in  926  the  Benedictine  abbev  of 
Baume-les-Moines  (ninth-tenth  century) ;  St.  Colette 
of  Corbie  (1381-1447)  (q.  v.),  foundress  of  the  Poor 
Clare  convent  at  Poligny,  in  which  town  her  relics 
are  preserved;  her  friend  Blessed  Louise  of  Savoy 
(1462-150.3),  niece  of  Louis  XI,  King  of  France^  and 
daughter  of  Blessed  Amadeus  IX  of  Savoy,  wife  of 
HuRiie  de  Chalon,  Lord  of  Nozerov,  then  a  Poor  Clare 
in  the  monastery  of  Orbe  founded  by  St.  Colett«; 
her  relics  were  transferred  to  Nozeroy  and  afterwards 
to  Turin;  Blessed  John  of  Ghent,  sumamed  the  hermit 


of  Saint^^ud6,  celebrated  in  the  fifteenth  century 
for  his  prophecies  in  1421  and  1422  to  Charles  VII  and 
Henry  V,  King  of  England,  relative  to  the  deliverance 
of  France  ana  the  birth  of  a  dauphin;  St.  Francis  de 
Sales;  Ste  Jane  de  Chantal,  whose  important  inter- 
view at  Saint-Claude  in  1604  determine  the  founds 
tion  of  the  Visitation  order;  Venerable  Frances  Monet, 
in  reli^on  Fran^oise  de  Saint-Joseph  (1589-1669), 
Carmeute  nun  at  Avignon  and  miracle  worker,  bom 
at  Bonas  in  the  diocese ;  Blessed  Pierre  Francois  N6x>n, 
martyr,  a  native  of  the  diocese  (nineteenth  century). 

The  principal  pilgrimages  in  the  Diocese  of  Saint- 
Claude  are:  the  Church  of  St-Pierre  at  Baume-Ies- 
Moines,  where  numerous  relics  are  preserved;  Notre- 
Dame-de-Mont-Roland,  end  of  the  eleventh  century; 
Notre-Dame-Miraculeuse,  at  Bletterans,  1490;  Notre- 
Dame-de-larBalme,  at  Epy, 
sixteenth  century;  Notre- 
Dame-Lib^ratrice,  at  Sfdins, 
1639;  Notre-Dbne-de-Mi^, 
1699;  Notre-Dame-de-rErmi- 
tage,  at  Arbois,  seventeenth 
century;  Notre-Dame-du- 
Chtae,  at  Cousance,  1774.  Be- 
fore the  application  of  the  Law 
of  1901  against  the  coiuzre- 
gations  there  were  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Saint-Claude,  Jesuits, 
and  various  teaching  orders  of 
brothers;  the  Trappists  still  re- 
main there.  Amon^  the  congre- 
gations of  nuns  which  were  first 
founded  in  the  diocese  are: 
the  Soeurs  du  Saint-Esprit, 
teachers  and  hospitallers,  with 
their  mother-house  at  Poligny. 
and  the  Sisters  of  the  l^ird 
Order  of  St.  Francis  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  teachers 
and  hospitallers,  with  their 
mother-house  at  Lons-le-Sau- 
nier.  At  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  religious 
congregations  directed  in  the 
diocese  39  day  nurseries,  2 
asylums  for  invalids,  6  boys' 
orphanages,  4  girls'  orphanages, 
Facadb  o»  tb»  Cathmdbau  SiiNT-CLiODM       J  homB  for  thc  poor,  1  asylum 


for  Magdalenes,  14  hospitals  or  hospices,  3  dispensaries, 
23  houses  of  nuns  devoted  to  nursmg  the  sick  in  their 
own  homes,  1  house  of  retreat,  2  hospices  for  incur- 
ables, and  1  asylum  for  the  insane.  At  the  end  of  the 
Concordat  period  (1905)  the  Diocese  of  Saint-Claude 
contained  261,288  inhabitants,  34  parishes,  356  suc- 
cursal  parishes,  24  vicariates,  towards  the  support  of 
which  the  State  contributed. 

OaUia  chrMiana  (now,  1728),  IV.  24I-2M:  BcNotr,  But.  dt 
rabbayt  et  de  la  Urn  de  S.  Claude  (Montreuil-sur-Mer,  1890); 
PoDPABDiN,  Btude  tvr  U*  deux  dipUmet  de  CharUmagn'  pour 
Vabbaye  de  S.  Claude  in  Moym-Age  (1903);  Labbbt  ds  Billt, 
Hiet.  de  rUniverntt  du  eomtt  de  Bourootne  (Beaanton,  1814): 
BKArNC  AND  o'Akbaomont,  Im  unitertiUe  de  Frandu-Comti 
(Dijon,  1870):  PcrrsNCT,  Hiet.  de  DoU  (Beaanvoo,  1882); 
PiDODX,  Hiet.  d»  la  eanfrtrie  d*  Saint  Yeet  dee  avoeate,  de  la  Sainle 
Hoelit  miraeuUuee  et  de  la  emfrtrie  du  Saint  Saeremenl  de  Dele 

(1902).  Georges  Gota0. 

Saint  Cloud,  Diocese  of  (Sancti  Clodoaldi), 
suffragan  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  com- 
prises the  counties  of  Steams,  Sherburne,  Benton, 
Morrison,  Mille  Lacs,  Kanabec,  Grant,  Pope,  Stevens, 
Isanti,  Traverse,  Douglas,  Wilkin,  Otter-Tail.  Todd, 
Wadena,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  an  area  of  12,251 
square  miles.  The  bishop  resides  in  St.  Cloud, 
Steams  county.  In  1680  Father  Hennepin  visited  the 
Indians  at  Mille  Lacs,  and  for  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years  no  other  priest  came  to  these  regions.  In  1851, 
when  this  part  of  Minnesota  was  thrown  open  to  white 
settlers,  the  history  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Cloud  begins. 
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In  1852  R«v.  Francis  Pien  (Pirc),  a  native  of  Car- 
niola,  Austria,  came  from  his  former  Indian  miasiona 
at  Lake  Superior  to  Minnesota  to  labour  among  the 
Chipptewa  Vidians.  Finding  the  country  well  adwted 
to  agriculture,  he  announced  the  fact  in  some  Catholic 
German  papers,  and  thus  caused  a  large  immigration 
of  German  Catholics,  especially  to  Steams  county. 
hx  1856  Bishop  Cretin  of  St.  Paul  sent  three  Bene- 
mctines,  Fathers  Demetrius  de  Marogna,  Cornelius 
Wittmann,  and  Bruno  Riss^to  attend  the  ever-increas- 
ing numboB  of  settlers.  They  settled  on  a  piece  of 
land  near  the  present  city  of  St.  Cloud,  where  they 
built  a  small  log  house  and  chapel.  In  1857  they 
erected  a  college,  and  opened  a  school  with  five  pupils. 
A  change  of  location,  however,  was  desirable,  hence 
land  was  secured  around  St.  John's  Lake,  and  in  1866  a 
college  and  monastery  were  permanently  established. 
They  have  now  flourishing  parishes  and  a  university 
■mtii  more  than  three  hundred  students.  The  first 
kbbot,  Rt.  Rev.  Rupert  Seidenbusch,  was  made  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Northern  Minnesota  (1875) .  He  redded 
in  St.  Cloud  until  1888  when,  on  account  of  poor 
health,  he  retdgned.  He  built  the  present  pro-cathe- 
dral and  died  3  June.  1895.  The  present  Diocese  of 
St.  Cloud  was  created  in  1889  with  Kt.  Rev.  Dr.  Otto 
Zardetti  as  its  first  bishop.  Dr.  Zardetti,  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  was  bom  24  Jan.,  1846.  He  was  ordained 

Sriest  21  Aug.,  1870,  and  in  1881  became  professor  of 
ogma  in  the  St.  Francis  Senunary,  near  Milwaukee. 
In  1886  he  was  made  vicar«eneral  of  Bishop  Marty 
of  Yankton.  As  Bishop  of  St.  Cloud,  he  was  ex- 
tremely active,  and  renowned  as  a  pulpit  orator.  In 
Feb.,  1894,  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Bucharest  in 
Rumania  and  died  at  Rome  9  May,  1902.  When  he 
took  charge  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Cloud,  he  found  about 
30,000  souls  in  the  charge  of  69  priests,  52  relirious 
and  17  diocesan.  When  he  resigned,  there  were  about 
40,000  souls  in  the  charge  of  33  secular  priests  and 
16  religious,  berides  19  reti^ous  in  the  monastery. 
Hb  successor  was  Rt.  Rev.  Martin  Marty,  O.S.B., 
also  a  native  of  Switzerland.  In  1870  he  was  ap- 
pointed Vicar  Apostolic  of  Dakota,  residing  in  Yank- 
ton, in  1889  first  Bishop  of  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota,  and  31  Dec.,  1894,  waa  transferred  to  St. 
Cloud.  He  took  charge  of  the  new  see  12  March, 
1895,  but  died  19  Sept.,  1896.  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Joe. 
Bauer  was  administrator  of  the  diocese  until  28  Sept., 
1897.  when  the  present  bishop,  James  Trobec.  ar- 
rivea  as  third  bishop  of  the  diocese.  There  are  about 
62,000  souls;  125  priests,  78  secular  and  47  reli^ous; 
115  churches  and  12  chapels;  1  university;  2  acade- 
mies; 4  hospitals;  1  home  for  old  people; _  1  orphan 
asylum;  parochial  schools  wherever  possible.  The 
religious  communities  represented  in  the  diocese  are 
the  Benedictines  and  the  Holy  Cross  Fathers;  the 
Benedictine  Sisters,  who  number  about  400  and  have 
charge  of  parochial  schools,  a  hospital,  and  a  home  for 
the  a^ ;  the  Sistersof  St.  Francis,  who  have  charge  of 
an  orphan  asylum  and  three  hospitals;  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Presentation. 

The  Dioeaan  Chronide,  JaKEB  TrOBEC. 

Saint-CkHnne,  Jean  Francois  Buibson  (Bisson) 
DB,  b.  in  Quebec,  Canada,  Februarv,  1667;  killed, 
1707.  Entering  the  Sdminaire  des  Missions  Etran- 
gires  of  Quebec^  he  was  ordained  in  1690  and  after 
serving  for  a  time  at  Minas,  Nova  Scotia  (then 
Acadia),  was  assigned  to  the  western  mission.  He 
laboured  for  a  time  at  the  Cahokia  (Tamaroa)  mission 
m  lUinois,  until  succeeded  by  Father  Jean  Bergier, 
probably  about  1698,  after  which  he  followed  Fathers 
Montigny  and  Davion,  of  the  same  seminary,  to  the 
lower  Mississippi,  and  took  up  his  residence  among 
the  Natchez,  about  the  present  Natchez,  Mississippi, 
establishing  the  first  mission  in  the  tribe,  apparently 
about  the  end  of  1699.  The  tribes  of  this  region,  how- 
aver,  were  generally  obdurate  and  neither  secular  mis- 


sionarieB  nor  Jesuits  met  with  success,  bo  that  by  the 
end  of  1704  all  but  the  Natchez  mission  had  been  aban- 
doned, leaving  Father  St-Coeme  alone.  After  several 
years  of  unrequited  labour^  he  was  finally  murdered, 
with  three  French  compamons  and  a  slave,  while  de- 
scending the  Mississippi,  bdng  attacked  while  asleep 
by  a  party  of  the  savagie  Shetimasha.  To  avenge  this 
death,  Bienville,  Governor  of  Louiaana,  summoned 
the  Natches  and  other  friendly  tribes  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  Shetimasha,  with  the  result  that 
the  latter  tribe  was  almost  exterminated.  A  cousin 
of  the  same  name  was  also  a  priest  in  Quebec  (b- 
1660;  d.  1712). 

SaSA,  Catholic  Uiuioiu  (New  York,  1S54);  Jautl  RtUUiont, 
ed.  Thwaitxs,  LXV,  note  (Cleveland,  1896-1901);  La  Hatb, 
Jimmal  hiitmque  (New  Orleans,  1831). 

Jambs  Moonbt. 

Ssint-Cyna,  AbbA  db.  See  Duvbrgibr  db 
Haorannb,  Jbak. 

Saint  David's,  Ancibnt  Sbb  of.  See  Menbtia, 

DlOCEBB  OF. 

Saint-Denia,  Abbey  of,  is  situated  in  a  small  town, 
to  which  it  has  given  its  name,  about  four  miles  north 
of  Paris.   St-Denis  (Dionysiua),  ibe  firat  Bishop  of 


Faqaob,  Absit  Cmmcn  or  Sr-Dcms, 
XII-CzNTTjBT  Gothic 

Paris,  and  his  companions,  martyred  in  270,  were 
buried  here  and  the  small  chapel  Duilt  over  the  spot 
became  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  during  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries.  In  630  King  Dagobert  founded 
the  abbey  for  Benedictine  monks,  replacing  the  orig- 
inal chapel  by  a  large  basilica,  of  which  but  little  now 
remains.  He  and  his  successors  enriched  the  new 
foundation  with  manv  gifts  and  privileges  and,  pos- 
sessing as  it  did  the  shrine  of  St-Denis,  it  became  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  important  abbevs  in  France. 
In  653  it  was  made  exempt  from  episcopal  iurisdiction. 
A  new  church  was  commenced  in  750  by  Charlemagne, 
at  the  consecration  of  which  Christ,  according  to 
popular  tradition,  was  supposed  to  have  aasistra  in 
person.  During  the  ninth  century  irregularities  crept 
in  and  the  mon&  transformed  themselves  into  canons 
with  a  relaxed  rule.   Abbot  Hilduin  tried  in  vain  to 
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leform  them  and  was  obliged  to  retire  for  a  time,  with 
a  few  of  the  more  fervent  monks,  to  a  nei^bouring 
priory.  At  length,  however,  he  succeeded  in  bring- 
mg  about  a  better  state  of  things  and  was  able  to  re- 
sume tiie  government  of  his  abbey,  ^om  that  time 
forward  ite  splendour  and  importance  continued  to 
increase  under  the  wise  rule  of  a  succession  of  great 
abbots,  to  whom  the  right  of  pomiijicalia  was  granted 
by  Alexander.  Ill  in  1179.  Most  famous  porhaps 
amongst  these  was  Sugw,  the  thirty-sixth  of  the  series 
(1122-nS2).  Besides  bong  a  great  ecclesiastic  he  was 
also  a  great  statesman  and  acted  as  Regent  of  France 
whilst  King  Louis  VII  was  absent  at  the  Crusades. 
The  present  church  of  St-Denis  was  commenced  by 
him  Mwut  1 140  and  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Gothic 
tendency  in  architecture  and  its  transition  from  the 
Romanesque  style.  Furtiier  additions  and  altera- 
tions under  succeeding  abbots  resulted  in  producing 
one  of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings  in  France  (see 
Gothic  ABUUiTBC'ruuB). 

The  i^bey  figured  prominently  in  the  history  of 
France  and  its  abbots  were  for  several  centuries 
amoiu;st  the  chief  seigneurs  of  the  kingdom.  The 
"Oriffiunme",  originalhr  the  banner  of  the  abbey, 
became  the  standaid  of  the  kings  of  France  and  was 
suspended  above  the  high  altar,  whence  it  was  only 
removed  when  the  king  took  the  field  in  person.  Its 
last  appearance  was  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  in 
1415.  Joan  of  Arc  hung  up  her  arms  in  the  church 
of  St-Denis  in  1429.  Many  kings  and  princes  and 
other  noble  persons  were  buried  there  and  three  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  stayed  in  the  abbey  at  different  times: 
Stephen  II  in  754,  Innocent  II  in  1131,  and  Eugenius 
III  in  1146.  Another  great  abbot,  Matthieu  de 
VendAme,  acted  as  administrator  of  the  kingdom  when 
St.  Louis  went  to  the  Crusades  in  1269.  After  the 
Council  of  Trent  the  Abbey  of  St-Denis  became  the 
head  of  a  congr^tion  of  ten  monasteries,  and  in 
1633  it  was  umted,  with  its  dependent  houses,  to  the 
new  Congregation  of  St-Maur,  when  its  conventual 
buildings  were  entirely  reconstructed.  In  1691  Louis 
XVI  suppre^ed  the  abbacy  and  united  the  monastery 
with  its  revenues  to  the  royal  house  of  noble  ladies  at 
St-Cyr,foimdedbyMadamedeMainten<m.  The  abbey 
was  finally  dissolved  at  the  revolution,  when  much 
damage  was  done  to  the  church  and  tombs.  It  was 
subsequently  restored,  under  Napoleon  III,  by  Viollet- 
le-Duc.  The  relics  of  St-Denis,  which  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  parish  church  of  the  town  in  1795,  were 
brought  back  again  to  the  abbey  in  1819.  It  is  now 
a  "national  monument"  and  one  of  the  show-places 
of  Paris.  Many  of  the  chartularies  and  other  manu- 
scripts relating  to  its  history  are  now  either  in  the 
Arrives  Nationales  or  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale. 

Sre  Makthb,  Oallia  ChrUliana.  VII  OP»ra.  1744)  j  Doublct, 
Hittoin  d»  tdbbayt  de  Saint-Denyi  (^Hrig,  1625);  Feubieh, 
HitMrt  dt  St-Dtny  (Paiu,  1706);  David,  Lu  Granda  Abbav&j 
d»  rOeddad  (Lille,  1907);  Bcalb,  TIu  Churehn  of  Parii  (Lon- 
don, 1893). 

G.  Ctpbian  Auton. 

Saint-Denis,  Diockse  of,  erected  in  ISSOas  suffra- 
san  of  Bordeaux,  includes  the  Island  of  R6union  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  about  350  miles  east  of  Madagascar. 
This  island  is  1000  sq.  miles  in  area,  and  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese,  8  February,  1513;  it  was 
orinn^y  called  Sancta  AppoUonia,  and  later  changed 
to  Mdscareigne  from  the  name  of  thdr  leader  Mas- 
carenhas.  In  1638  a  Frenchman  named  Gaubert 
hoist«d  the  French  Sag  there,  and  in  1642  Pronis,  rep- 
resenting the  Compagnie  de  Lorient,  took  possession 
of  it  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France.  In  1646 
twelve  Madagascar  colonists  who  had  revolted  were 
transported  there,  and  in  1649  Flacourt,  Pronis's 
successor,  changed  the  name  from  Mascareigne  to 
Island  of  Bourbon ;  from  1654  to  1658'an  attempt  was 
made- by  Antoine  Thaureau,  seven  Frenchmen,  and 
nx  negroes  to  (K^onise  the  west  coast;  in  1665 Regnault, 


who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  island  by  the 
King,  arrived  with  three  ships  bringing  20  labourcra, 
a  merchant,  and  200  sick  people,  the  fint  colqpista 
of  the  island.  The  first  apostles  of  Reunion  were  P. 
Louis  de  Matos,  a  Portuguese,  who  on  his  return 
journey  from  Braiil  built  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Angels  (1667),  and  P.  Jourdie,  a  Lazarist  father, 
who  remained  on  the  island  from  1667  to  1670. 
In  1674  P.  Bemardin,  a  Capuchin,  arrived  from  India; 
he  drew  up  laws  for  hunting,  |>lanted  cotton,  taught 
the  young  drls  to  sew  and  spin,  and  was  governor 
of  the  island  from  1686  to  1689.  In  1689  he  went  to 
France  to  lay  the  needs  of  the  island  before  Louis 
XrV..  In  1703  Cardinal  Maillard  de  Toumon, 
on  his  way  to  India,  called  at  Reunion  and  adminis- 
tered confirmation. 

In  1711  Clement  XI  entrusted  the  island  to  Lazaiist 
missionaries,  who  began  work  there  in  1714.  In 
1848  the  island  took  the  name  of  Reunion,  slavery  was 
abolished,  and  two  years  later  the  see  was  established. 
The  first  buhop  was  Julien  Desprez  (1850-57),  after- 
wards Archbisnop  of  Toulouse  and  cardinal,  hi 
March,  1851,  he  set  out  in  the  corvette  "Cassini". 
The  captain  in  charge,  Francois  de  Plas,  the  ensign 
Jaussier,  and  the  lieutenant  Alexis  Clerc,  afterwaras 
became  Jesuits:  Clerc  died  a  victim  of  the  Paris 
Commune.  Gaul^^ac,  a  midshipman  on  the  same 
vessel,  in  after  life  became  a  Carthusian.  The 
Reunion  priests  are  trained  in  Paris  at  the  Seminaiy 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Sacred  Heart  m 
Mary  which  serves  as  diocesan  seminary.  In  1905 
(at  the  breach  of  the  Concordat)  the  island  contained 
one  parish  served  by  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers;  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Cluny,  a  nursing  and  teaching 
order,  had  28  establishments  there,  and  the  Daughters 
of  Mary,  also  a  nursing  and  teaching  order,  oonmicted 
10  establishments;  the  population  was  173,000; 
there  were  54  parishes  and  74  priests. 

Hittoirt  abrftle  at  Vile  Bottrfcon,  ou  de  la  Rfmion,  depute  ea 
dieautertt  jutau'en  1880  (Saint-Denia,  1883) ;  Gukt,  Let  mginte 
de  File  Bmttim  (Puna,  1885);  Laooihta,  Hietoire  du  Cardinal 
Dtepret  (Paris,  1897). 

Georoes  Gotau. 

Saint-DM,  DtoczsE  of  (Sancti  Dbodati),  com- 
prises the  Department  of  the  Vosges.  Sufipressed  by 
the  Concordat  of  1802  and  then  mcluded  in  the  Dio 
cese  of  Nancy,  it  was  re-established  nominally  by  Vbi 
Concordat  of  1817,  and  in  fact  by  a  papal  Bull  ct 
6  October,  1822,  and  a  royal  ordinance  of  13  January. 
1823,  as  a  suffragan  of  Besan^on.  The  TteaXy  of 
Frankfort  (1871)  cut  ^ghteen  communes  from  the 
Department  of  the  Vosges,  and  added  them  to  the 
DioQBse  of  Strasburg.  The  Diocese  of  St-Di€  origi- 
nated in  the  celebrated  abbey  of  that  name.  St. 
DeodatuB  (Di6)  (b.  towards  Uie  close  of  the  sixth 
century;  d.  679)  came  from  Le  Nivemais,  or,  ao- 
oording  to  some  authorities,  from  Ireland;  attracted 
by  the  reputation  of  St.  Columbanus  he  withdrew 
to  the  Vosges,  sojourning  at  Romont,  and  Arentelle, 
and  in  Alsace,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Sts.  Arbogast  and  Ilorentius.  For  some  time  he  was 
a  solitary  at  Wibra,  doubtless  the  present  Katzenthal 
in  AJsaoe,  but,  being  persecuted  by  the  inhabitants, 
he  went  to  the  Vosges  and  founded  a  monastery, 
which  he  named  Galilie,  on  lands  (called  "Juno- 
turs")  given  to  him  by  Childeric  II.  The  town  of 
St-Di£  now  stands  on  this  site.  At  the  same  time, 
Leudin  Bodo,  Bishop  of  TouL  founded  to  the  north 
of  Galil^  the  monastery  of  Bonmoutier  and  to  the 
south  that  of  Etival;  Samt  (]iondelbert,  iierhaps  after 
resigning  the  Archbishopric  of  Sens,  had  just  founded 
the  monastery  of  Senones  to  the  east.  These  four 
monasteries  formed,  by  their  geographical  position, 
the  four  extremities  of  a  cross  Later,  Saint  ^dul- 
phus.  Bishop  of  Treves  (d  707),  erected  between 
them  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  arms  dF  the 
cross,  the  monastery  of  Moyenmoutier.  VUligod  and 
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Martin  (disciples  of  St-Di6),  Abbot  Spinulua  (Spin), 
John  the  priest,  and  the  deacon  Bemgnua  (disciples 
of  St.  Hidulphus)  are  honoured  as  saints.  In  the 
tenth  centurv,  Uie  discipline  6f  the  Abbey  of  St-Di6 
grew  lax,  and  Frederick  I,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  expelled 
the  Benedictines,  replacing  them  by  the  Canons  Reg- 
ular of  St.  Augustine.  Gregory  V,  in  996,  agreed 
to  the  change  and  decided  that  the  grand  privOt, 
the  principal  dignitary  of  the  transformed  abbey, 
should  depend  directlv  on  the  Holy  See. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  profiting  by  the  long 
vacancy  of  the  See  of  Toul,  the  abbots  of  the  several 
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monasteries  in  the  Yosges,  without  actually  declaring 
themselves  independent  of  the  Diocese  of  Toul, 
claimed  to  exercise  a  quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction  as 
to  the  origin  of  which,  however,  they  were  not  agreed; 
in  the  eighteenth  century  tney  pretended  to  be 
nuUivs  dioceseoa.  In  1718,  Thiard  de  Bissy,  Bishop 
of  Toul,  reauested  the  erection  of  a  see  at  St-Di£; 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  was  in  favour  of  this  step, 
but  the  King  of  France  opposed  it;  the  Holy  See  re- 
frained for  the  time  from  action.  In  1777  a  Bull  of 
Pius  VI  erected  the  abbey  of  St^Di6  into  an  episcopal 
see,  and  cut  off  from  the  Diocese  of  Toul  (see  Nancy, 
Diocese  of)  the  new  Diocese  of  St-Di6,  which,  until 
the  end  of  the  old  regime,  was  a  suffragan  of  Trier. 
Louis  Caverot,  who  died  as  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  was  Bishop  of  St-Di£  from  1849  to  1876. 

The  Abbey  of  Remiremont  was  founded  about 
620  by  Saint  Romaric,  a  lord  at  the  court  of  Clotaire 
II,  who.  having  been  converted  by  Saint  Am6,  a 
monk  01  LuxeuiT,  took  the  habit  at  Luxeuil;  it  com- 
prised a  monastery  of  monks,  among  whose  abbots 
were  Sts.  Am6  (570-625),  Romaric  (580-663),  and 
Adelphus  (d.  670),  and  a  monastery  of  nuns,  which 
numbered  among  its  abbesses  Sts.  Mactefelda  (d. 
about  622),  Claire  (d.  about  652),  and  G^bdtrude 
(d.  about  673).  At  a  later  period  the  Benedictine 
nuns  were  replaced  by  a  chapter  of  ninety-eight 
canonesses  who  had  to  prove  200  years  of  nobility, 
and  whose  last  abbess,  under  the  old  regime,  was  the 
Princess  de  Bourbon  Cond£,  sister  of  the  Duke  of 
Enghien;  she  was  prioress  of  the  Monastery  of  the 
Temple  at  her  death. 

Bttides  the  saints  mentioned  above  and  some  others, 
bishops  of  Nancy  and  Toul,  the  following  are  hon- 
oured in  a  special  manner  in  the  Diocese  of  St-Di6; 
St.  Sigisbert,  King  of  Austrasia  (630-56);  St. 
Germain,  a  hermit  near  Remiremont,  a  martyr,  who 
died  Abbot  of  Grand val,  near  Basle  (618-70);  St. 
Hunna,  a  penitent  at  St-Di6  (d.  about  672);  St. 
Dagobert  II,  King  of  Austrasia,  slain  by  his  servant 
Grimoald  (679)  and  honoured  as  a  martyr;  St. 
Modesta,  a  nun  at  Remiremont,  afterwards  foundress 
and  abbess  of  the  monastery  of  Horren  at  Trier 
(seventh  century);  St.  Go6ry,  Bishop  of  Mets  (d. 
about  642),  whose  relics  are  preserved  at  Epinal  and 
who  is  the  patron  of  the  butchers  of  the  town;  St. 
Simeon,  Bishop  of  Metk  (eighth  century),  whose 


relics  are  preserved  at  Senones;  Sts.  William  and 
Achery,  hermits  near  Ste  Marie  aux  Mines  (ninth 
century);  St.  Richarda  (840-96),  wife  of  Charles  the 
Fatj  who  died  as  Abbess  of  Andlau  in  Alsace '  Blessed 
Joan  of  Arc,  b.  at  Domremy  in  the  diocese;  Venerable 
M6re  Alix  le  Clerc  (b.  at  Remiremont,  1576;  d.  1622) 
and  St.  Peter  Fourier  (b.  at  Mericourt,  1555;  d. 
1640),  cwei  of  Mattaincourt,  who  founded  the  Order 
of  Notre-Dame.  Elizabeth  de  Ranf  aing  (b.  at  Remire- 
mont, 1592;  d.  1649)  founded  in  the  IJiocese  of  Toul 
the  congregation  of  Our  Lady  of  Refuge;  Catherine 
de  Bar  (b.  at  St-Di6,  1614;  d.  1698),  known  as  Mire 
Mechtilde  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  at  first  an 
Annunciade  nun  and  then  a  Benedictine,  founded  at 
Paris,  in  1654,  the  Order  of  the  Benedictines  of  the 
Perpetual  Adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament; 
following  in  her  footsteps  Elizabeth  Brem  (1609-68), 
known  as  Mother  Benedict  of  the  Passion  (1609- 
68),  a  Benedictine  nun  at  Rambervillers,  established 
in  that  monastery  the  Institute  of  the  Perpetual 
Adoration.  The  remains  of  Brother  Joseph  Formet, 
known  as  the  hermit  of  Ventron  (1724-84),  are  the 
object  of  a  pilgrimage.  Venerable  Jean  Martin 
Moye  (1730-93),  founder  in  Lorraine  of  the  Congre- 
gation de  la  Providence  for  the  instruction  of  young 
girls  and  apostle  of  Su-Tchuen,  was  director  for  a 
brief  period  of  the  seminary  of  St-Di6,  and  established 
at  Ess^iney,  in  the  diocese,  one  of  the  first  novitiates 
of  the  &eur8  de  la  I^vidence  (hospitallers  and  teach- 
ers), whose  mother-house  at  Portieux  ruled  over  a 
large  number  of  houses  before  the  Law  of  1901. 
Grandclaude,  a  village  teacher  who  was  sent  to  the 
Roman  College  in  1857 by  Bishop  Caverot,  contributed, 
when  a  professor  in  the  grand  siminaire  of  St-Di^,  to 
the  revival  of  canon  law  studies  in  France. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  at  St-Di6,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  newly-dis- 
covered continent  received  the  name  of  America. 
Vautrin  Lud,  Canon  of  St-Di6  and  chaplain  and  secre- 
tary of  Ren^  II,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  set  up  a  print- 
ing-establishment at  St-Di£  in  which  two  Alsatian 
geographers.  Martin  Waldseemtiller  and  Mathias 
Ringmann,  oegan  at  once  to  produce  an  edition  of  a 
Latin  translation  of  Ptolemy's ' '  geography  " .  In  1507 
Ren4  II  received 
from  Lisbon  the 
abridged  account, 
written  in  French, 
of  the  four  vo3f- 
agee  of  Vespucci. 
Lud  had  this  trans- 
lated into  Latin 
by  Basin  de  San- 
daucourt.  The 
printing  of  the 
translation  was 
completed  at  St- 
Di6  on  24  April, 
1507;  it  was  pref- 
aced by  a  short 
writing  entitled 
"  Cosmographiffl 
introductio",  cer- 
tainly the  work 
of  WaldseemOller. 
and  was  dedicated 
to  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian. In  this 
preface  Waldsee- 
muUer  proposed  the  name  of  America.  A  second  edi- 
tion appeared  at  St-Di£  in  August,  1507,  a  third  at 
Strasburg  in  1509,  and  thus  the  name  of  America  was 
spread  about.  The  work  was  re-edited  with  an  Eng- 
lish version  by  Charles  G.  Herbermann  (New  York, 
1907).  M.  GaJlois  has  proved  that  in  1507  Waldsee- 
mQller  inserted  this  name  in  two  maps,  but  that 
in  1513,  in  other  maps,  WaldseemOller,  being  better 
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informed,  inserted  the  name  of  Columbus  as  the 
discoverer  of  America.  But  it  was  too  late;  the 
name  of  America  had  been  already  firmly  established. 

The  principal  pil^images  of  the  diocese  are: 
Netre-Dame  de  St-Di£,  at  St-Di6,  at  the  place  where 
s  St.  Di6  erected  his  first  sanctuary:  Notre-Dame  du 
Tr^sor,  at  Remiremont:  Notre-Dame  de  Cionsola- 
tion,  at  Epinal;  Notre-Dame  de  la  Brosae,  at  Bains; 
Notre-Dame  de  Bermont,  near  Domiemy,  the  sanc- 
tuary at  which  Joan  of  Arc  prayed;  and  the  tomb 
of  St.  Peter  Fourrier  at  Mattaincourt.  There  were 
in  the  diocese  before  the  application  of  the  Law  of 


COSMOGRPPnAE 

Capadoaim/Pimphfliam/Lidiam/Ciliria/Armc 
ru  js  in»iore  8C  minorc.C61chiJcn/Hircini»m,'Hi* 
bcriam/Atbaiiil^ct  pr^tcrci  mPcas  quos  Rngil  jtim 
cnummrelonga  mora  cITct.Iudi^  abci'iu  nomi 
nii  rrgina. 

Nuc  ]^  & h{  partes  funt ladus IuRratSlF/& alia 
quaru  pars  per  Amcncu  Vcfpuuu(vt  in  Tequcnti 
bus'audirtur  imucnia  c(t/quanoii  video  cur  quis 
«r        I'ure  wnct  ab  Amcrico  imientorc  fagacis  I'ngeno  \i 
Amen'.-  ro  Amcrigen  quafi  Amend  terr^/fiueAmfncam 
c»        (licen  J.i'cu  8c  curopa  &  Afia  a  muUenbus  fiia  for 
lira  Tint  normna.Eiui  fitu  8C  grntis  mores  rx bis  bt 
n'is  Amaid  nauigario'mbiu  qua:  fequuntUquidc 
-    intcUigi  datut. 

Hunc in modu  (rrra iam  quadripaniu  cogno'' 
fdbct  Tunc  ires  prime  partes  c3uncnt«/qiiartarll 
infalacu  omniquaq)  rnirtdrcuditaconlpiciar.Et 
licet  marc  vnu  fit  qucadmodiiet  ipfatellus/muUis 
tamcnnnibusdiftinrtum  /  dc  iiinumerisrcplgnim 
Prifcia  inriUisvariaGbinoiaairumftiqujetm  Cofmogra 
phi*  tabuKs  c3fpiauru/&  Pnfcianus  ia  tralanonc 
Dionifi)  talibus  cnumcrat  verfibus. 
Circuit  Occa.ni  gurges  tamen  vndicp  vafVui 
'(-■  •.         Qiiic^ais  vmiis  fitpiurima  nominalumit. 
'  '     ■  FinibusHefpfn)$  AthUnticus  iUe  vocawr 

Ay.Bortfqu»gg»^wtAg?vife*A!fe 


Reduced  Facdisiile  Page  or  tbe  CoshoobapbIiB 
iNTBODUcno,  Printed  in  1S07 
The  second  paragraph  advocates  the  adoption  of  America  a<  the 
name  of  the  New  World 

1901  against  the  coneregations:  Canons  of  Lateran; 
Clerks  Regular  of  Our  Saviour:  Eudistes:  Fran- 
ciscans; Fathers  of  the  Holv  Gnost  and  the  Holy 
Heart  of  Mary;  various  teaching  orders  of  brothers. 
Among  the  congregations  of  nuns  founded  in  the 
diocese  may  be  mentioned,  besides  the  Sisters  of 
Providence,  the  Soeurs  du  Pauvre  Enfant  J68us  (also 
known  as  the  Soeurs  de  la  bicnfaisanee  chr^tienne), 
teachers  and  hospitallers,  founded  in  1854  at  Char- 
moy  rOrgueilleux;  the  mother-house  was  transferred 
to  Remiremont.  At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  religious  congregations  in  the  diocese  di- 
rected: 7  crfeches;  55  day  nurseries;  1  orphanage  for 
boys  and  girls;  19  girls'  orphanages;  13  workshops; 
1  house  of  refuge;  4  houses  for  the  assistance  of  the 
poor;  36  hospitaJs  or  hospices;  11  houses  of  nuns  de- 
voted to  the  care  of  the  sick  in  their  own  homes;  and 
1  insane  asylum.  The  Diocese  of  St-Di£  had,  in 
190.5  (at  the  time  of  the  rupture  of  the  Concordat), 
421,104  inhabitants;  32  parishes;  354  succursal 
parishes;  and  49  vicariates,  supported  by  the  State. 

Gallia  Christ,  nota,  XIII  (1785),  1064-7,  1377-83.  1407-19; 
Mabtin,  Hiat.  dea  diocksea^  de  Tout,  de  Nancy  ei  de  Si'Dii 


vols.,  >iancy,  1900-3);  Didiu)t,  Remiremont,  let  mint; 
ehapiire,  la  rttolution  (Nancy,  1888) ;  L'Hote,  La  tie  de»  eainte, 
bienheureux,  vhUrabUa  et  auiree  pieux  peraonnagee  du  diociae  de 
St-DU  (2  vols.,  St^Did,  1897);  Gallois,  Americ  Veavuee  H  let 
ftograrhet  de  St-Dii  in  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Otoar.  de  VEM  (1900). 

Geobges  Gotau. 


Bainta-Claire  DoTllle,  Chables,  geologist,  b.  at 
St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  26  February^  1814;  d.  in 
Paris,  10  October,  1876.  Going  to  Paris  at  an  early 
age,  he  entered  the  Eoole  des  Mines  and  studied  there. 
His  first  work  in  the  scientific  field  included  a  series  of 
explorations  in  the  Antilles,  in  which  he  gave  special 
attention  to  seismic  and  volcanic  phenomena.  He 
returned  in  1855,  and  three  years  later  visited  Vesu- 
vius and  Stromboli  in  pursuit  of  his  volcanic  studies. 
He  evolved  the  theory  that  volcanic  eruptions  are  due 
to  the  entrance  of  sea  water  into  the  fissures  of  the 
earth's  crust;  coming  in  contact  with  hot  rocks,  it 
produces  the  explosive  and  eruptive  manifestations. 
This  was  confirmed  in  his  mind  by  the  fact  that  so 
many  volcanoes  ace  near  the  sea-coast.  In  1857  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  of 
Paris.  He  was  an  assistant  to  Elie  de  Beaumont 
in  the  College  de  France,  and  succeeded  him  as  pro- 
fessor in  1875.  Previous  to  this  (in  1872)  he  had  been 
made  Inspector  General  of  the  Meteorological  Service. 
He  established  a  chain  of  meteorologic  stations 
through  France  and  Algiers,  and  was  first  president 
of  the  observatory  in  Mountsouris,  one  of  this  chain. 
He  replaced  Dufr^my  in  the  Academic  des  Sciences. 
He  also  did  much  work  in  chemistry,  notably  in 
the  analysis  of  minerals  and  also  in  molecular  physics. 
Since  1862  he  had  been  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  His  works,  including  papers  and  notes  in 
"Comptes  Rendus"  and  in  the  "  Annalesde  Chimie", 
are  very  numerous:  the  most  important  are  the  follow- 
ing: "Etudes  g^Iogiques  sur  les  ties  de  T£n6riffe  et 
deFogo"  (1846),  not  completed;  "  Voyage  gtologique 
aux  Antilles  et  aux  tics  de  T6n£riife  et  de  Fogjo" 
(1847);  "Lettree  h.  M.  Elie  de  Baumont  sur  I'^rupuon 
du  V^suve";  "Comptes  Rendus  d  I'Acad^mie  des 
Sciences"  (1855);  "Eruptions  actuelles  du  volcan  de 
Stromboli " ;  "  Recherches  sur  les  principaux  phfoom- 
^es  de  met^rologie  et  de  physique  terrestre  aux 
Antilles"  (1861). 

PoaasNDOBrF,  Biograph.  literar,  HandvMerbuch,  III  (1898), 
2:  Vafkbeau,  Diet.  univ.  dea  contemponxina,  V  (Ist  ed.); 
Knblleb,  Dae  Chriatentum  u.  die  Vertreter  der  neueren  Nature 
witeetucKaflen  (FnibuTE.  1904),  tr.  Kbttlb  (St.  Louis,  1011). 

T.  O'CoNOB  Sloans. 

'Salnte-CUira  Derille,  Henbi-Etienne,  diem- 
ist,  b.  at  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  11  March,  1818; 
d.  at  Boulo^e.  1  July,  1881 ;  brother  of  the  preceding. 
Finishing  hts  classical  studies  in  Paris,  he  built  bimBelf 
a  laboratory  there  and  worked  for  eight  years  with- 
out teachers  or  students.  He  acquired  much  fame 
by  his  work,  and  in  1844  the  government  entrusted 
him  with  the  organization  of  the  faculty  of  sciences 
of  Besan^on.  Ho  was  professor  and  dean  there 
from  1845  to  1851.  In  1851  he  was  called  to  Paris 
as  mattre  des  cmfirencea  in  the  Ecole  Nonnale 
Sup^rieure,  replacing  Balard.  In  1853  he  replaced 
Dumas  in  the  Sorbonne  and  succeeded  him  as  pro- 
fessor in  1859.  In  1861  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  work  in  mineral 
chemistry  entitles  him  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
great  chemists  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  discovered  the  phenomenon  of  disso- 
ciation, his  first  notion  of  this  going  back  to  1857. 
He  discovered  nitrogen  pentoxide,  the  anhydride  of 
nitric  acid.  Woehier,  the  great  German  chemist,  had 
discovered  aluminum  in  1827.  Deville  worked  on 
the  metallurgy  of  the  metal,  and  devised  a  means  of 
preparing  it  by  decomposing  aluminium  sodium  chlo- 
ride with  metallic  sodium.  This  was  the  first  com- 
mercial process  of  producing  the  metal,  which  was 
for  some  time  almost  a  curiosity,  but  whose  uses 
are  now  so  extensive.  Napoleon  III  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  new  metal,  the  "silver  of  clay".  De- 
bray  was  associated  with  him  in  his  work;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  see  how,  after  over  fifty-six  years,  the 
metal  mis  been  introduced  on  a  large  scale  into 
mechanical  use.   In  the  technical  field  he  woriced 
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upon  the  use  of  petroleum  and  heavy  oils  as  fuels, 
Wnere  he  was  also  a  leader  in  one  of  the  prominent 
movements  of  the  present  day,  the  use  of  cnide 
petroleum  as  fuel  for  the  production  of  steam. 

Many  of  his  memoirs  are  published  in  the  "Comp 
tes  lendues"  and  "Annales".  Among  his  works 
we  may  cite:  "De  I'aluminium,  see  propri6t^,  sa 
fabrication"  (Paris^  1869);  "M^tfdlurgie  du  platine 
et°  des  m6taux  qm  raccompagnent"  (Paris,  1863). 

Gat,  Henri  St.  Clairt-DmiU,  tarittim  tmaux  (Paria,  1889) ; 
Vapcbbac,  DtMontutin  wtivertd  da  eonUmaorain*;  Poookn- 
Doarp,  itwfraphiwAct  liUrariteha  HaniwoiUnnuk,  III  (1898),  2. 

T.  O'CoNOB  Sloans. 
Saint  Edmund,  CoujsaB  or.  See  Oij>  Hall. 

Sainte-ClenwfitTB,  Abbet  of,  in  Paria,  was  founded 
bv  King  Clovis  who  established  there  a  college  of 
clerics,  later  called  canons  regular.  How  long  these 
clerics  observed  the  regular  life  is  unknown,  but 
in  1147  secular  canons  officiated  in  the  church. 
King  Louis  VII  and  Pope  Eugene  III,  having  wit- 
ness some  disorders,  determined  to  restore  the 
regular  discipline  and  at  first  thought  to  call  monks, 
but  as  the  canons  preferred  some  of  their  own  order, 
the  pope  consented.  At  the  request  of  Sugerus  and 
St.  Bernard,  Gildwin,  the  first  Abbot  of  St-Victor's, 

where  tiie  canoni- 
cal rule  had  been 
recently  estab- 
lished^ consented 
to  send  Odo,  the 
Prior  of  his  ab- 
bey. There  were 
difficulties,  but 
order  finally  pre- 
vailed and  some 
of  the  canons 
joined  the  reform. 
Among  these  was 
the  young  Canon 
William,  already 
known  for  his  vir- 
tues and  learning. 
At  the  request  of 
Absalon.  Bishop 
of  Roskild.in  Den- 
mark, who  when 
a  student  at  Ste- 
Genevifeve's  had 
known  him,  Wil- 
liam was  sent  to 
Uiat  country  to 
reform  a  monas- 
tery of  canons  in 
the  Isle  of  Eskil. 
In  spite  of  untold 
trials,  obstacles, 
and  persecutions 
his  enterprise  and  even  founded 


TOWBR  AMD  COCBT,  AbBKT  OF  STB- 
GEMEVltTB 

Now  the  Lyeie  Henri-IV 


he  succeeded  in    

another  monastery,  which  ne  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Paraclete.  He  died  in  1206,  and  was  canonized  by 
Honorius  III.  It  was  natural  that  close  relations 
should  exist  between  Ste-Genevi6ve's  and  its  founda- 
tions in  Denmark.  Peter,  a  young  man  who  made 
his  profession  at  the  abbey,  biscame  Bishop  of  Roft- 
kild;  Valdemar,  brother  of  King  Knut,  died  at  Ste- 
GeneviSve's;  and  Abbot  Stephen  of  Toumai  wrote 
to  William  and  his  friends  to  obtain  lead  for  the  roof 
of  his  abbey. 

like  the  Abbey  of  St-Victor,  Ste-Genevifive's  became 
a  celebrated  seat  of  learning.  St-Victor's,  Ste-Gene- 
viive's,  and  Notre-Dame  were  the  cradle  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  Abelard  at  different  epochs  lectured 
in  tills  abbey-school.  By  right  and  custom  the  two 
sister^ibbeys  frequently  exchanged  subjects.  Peter 
de  Ferri^re,  Abbot  of  St- Victors,  was  at  one  time 
prior  of  Epinay,  a  prioiy  of  Ste-Genevidve's;  William  of 


Auxerre,  a  professed  canon  of  St-Victor's  in  1254,  held 
the  office  of  cellarer,  and  became  Abbot  of  Ste- 
Genevieve's;  and  Marcel,  successively  canon  at  St- 
Victor's  and  Ste-Genevi^ve's,  was  in  1 198  made  Abbot 
of  Cisoing.  Like  most,  religious  houses,  this  abbey, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  abbots  in  commendam,  re- 
laxation and  disorders  were  the  consequence.  In  tiie 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  CanUnal  de  La 
Rochefoucauld'  undertook  its  reform.  He  brought 
from  Senlis  a  holy  man,  Charles  Faure,  who  had  al- 
ready restored  the  canonical  rule  in  the  ancient  Abbey 
of  Silvanect.  Once  more  the  Rule  of  St.  Au^stine 
was  faithfully  observed  at  Ste-Genevi6ve's,  which  be- 
came the  mother-house  of  the  Galilean  oon|regation. 
Charles  Faure  died  in  1644.  The  second  spring  of  the 
abbey  was  perhaps  even  more  glorious  than  the  first. 
By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centurv  the  abbot- 
general  of  the  congregation  had  under  Lis  jurisdic- 
tion more  than  one  hundred  abbeys  and  priories. 
Men  like  Fronteau,  chancellor  of  the  university  and 
author  of  many  works,  Laleman,  Chapponel,  Reginier, 
Chengot,  Beurier,  du  Moullnet,  founder  of  the  na- 
tionaTlibraiy,  and  Augustine  Hay,  a  Scotchman  who 
wrote  the  "Scotia  sacra"  and  officiated  at  Holyrood, 
Scotland,  in  1687,  were  sons  of  the  French  congre- 

Sation.  When  in  1700  the  revolutionary  assembly 
ectared  all  relipous  vows  void,  and  opened  the  doors 
to  all  the  inmates  of  the  monastenes,  there  were 
thirty-nine  canons  at  Ste-Genevi£ve's.  This  was 
the  end  of  that  illustrious  abbey  and  school. 

BoMMABD,  HuMn  it  VMay  de  St-Vidar  dt  Parit  (1907); 
GAunsR,  Adam  d»  St-Vielar  (Paria,  1858);  Mabion,  HiiMn 
dt  VBgliM  (Paria,  1908);  Vciluhin,  Vm  d*  S.  Pitrrt  Fimritr 
(Paria,  1897). 

A.  Allabia. 

Salnta-Marthe,  SciiToui  and  Louis.  See  Gal- 
ua  Cbbistiana. 

Saintes,  Ancibnt  Sxb  of.  See  La  Rochxllb, 
Diocese  of. 

Saint-Flour,  Diocese  of  (Flobopoub),  com- 
prises the  Department  of  Cantal,  and  is  suffragan 
of  the  Archbishopric  of  Bour^.  Re-established  by 
the  Concordat  of  1802,  by  which  the  Department  of 
Haute-Loire  was  brought  into  this  diocese,  this  de- 
partment was  detached  from  it  in  1823  by  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  See  of  Le  Puy.  The  traditions 
rdative  to  St.  Florus  (Flour),  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Bishop  of  Lodive  and  to  have  died 
at  Indiciat  (later  Saint-Flour)  while  evangelizing 
Haute-Auvergne,  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
discussions.  In  two  documents  concerning  the 
foundation  of  the  second  monastery  of  St-Flour, 
drawn  up  in  1013  and  1031,  and  in  a  letter  written  to 
Urban  IV  in  1261  by  Pierre  de  Siunt-Haon,  prior  of 
Siunt-Flour,  St.  Flour  is  already  considered  as  be- 
lon^g  to  the  Apostolic  times,  and  the  "Speculum 
sanctorale"  of  Bernard  Gui  in  1329  relates  at  length 
the  legend  of  this  "  disciple  of  Christ " .  M .  Marcellin 
Boudet  believes  it  more  likely  that  St.  Flour  lived  in 
the  fifth  century,  and  that  it  was  he  who  attended  the 
Council  of  Aries  in  450  or  451. 

At  the  close  of  the  tenth  centuiy  there  was  already  a 
monastery  at  Indiciat.  A  local  set0t«ur,Astorgde  Bla- 
zons, sumamed  "the  Red  Bull",  gave  this  monastery 
to  Odilo,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  and  the  donation  was  con- 
firmed by  Gregory  V  (996-99) .  Amblard  de  Brezons, 
his  nephew,  sumamed  "le  Mai  Hivem^",  seized  the 
monastery  and  destroyed  all  of  it  except  the  church. 
Amblard  and  Astorg,  from  1010  to  1013,  gave  this 
church  and  its  fief  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  together  with 
the  monastery  of  Sauxillages,  ^vemed  by  Odilo; 
but  later  Amblard  conmdered  this  donation  as  void, 
and  constructed  a  fortress,  a  remnant  of  which  is 
now  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral,  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  monastery;  afterwards  Amblard,  seized  with 
remorse  at  Rome,  between  1025  and  1031  gave  back 
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to  Odilo  all  he  possesaed,  and  a  large  monastery  was 
asain  founded.  Urban  II,  after  the  Council  of 
Clermont  (1096),  consecrated  the  church  of  this  new 
monastery.  The  church  collapsed  in  1396,  and  no 
remains  of  it  exist.  Pope  C^Uistus  II  passed  some 
time  there.  In  August,  1317,  John  XXII  detached 
Haute-Auvergne  from  the  See  of  Clermont  and 
raised  St-Flour  to  the  rank  of  a  bishopric,  the  first 
ordinary  of  which  was  his  chaplun  Raymond  de 
Montu^jols.  Among  his  successors  were:  Pierre 
d'Estaing  (1361-67),  afterwards  Archbidiop  of 
Bourges  and  cardinal  in  1370;  Louis-SifTrein- Joseph 
de  Sfdamon  (1820-29),  former  counseiUer-clerc  to 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  who  during  the  Revolution 
had  secretly  acted  in  France  as  the  pope's  agent,  a 
rdle  concerning  which  he  has  left  veiy  important 
memoirs. 

The  Abbey  of  Aurillac  was  celebrated:  it  was 
founded  by  St.  G^raud,  Count  of  Aurillac,  who  in  898 
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brought  thither  monks  from  Vabres;  it  soon  became 
well  known,  according  to  John  of  Salisbury,  as  a 
centre  of  literary  and  scientific  studies:  Gerbert 
(later  Sylvester  II),  and  Guillaume  d'Auvergne, 
friend  and  confidant  of  Saint  Louis,  studied  there. 
St.  Odo,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  from  926  to  943,  was  at 
first  a  monk  at  Saint-Pierre  de  Mauriac,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some.  Abbot  of  Aurillac.  St.  Peter  Chavanon, 
founder  in  1062  of  the  monastery  of  P£brac,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Le  Pay,  was  for  some  time  superior  of 
the  Abbey  of  Chazes,  near  Vic.  The  tragic  poet, 
de  Belloy  (1727-95),  author  of  the  celebrated 
tragedy  on  the  Si^e  of  Calais,  was  bom  at  Siunt- 
Flour.  Louis-Antoine  de  Noailles  (1651-1729),  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  was  bom  at  Laroquebrou  in  the 
diocese.  Abb6  Jean  Chappe  d'Auteroche  (1722-69), 
astronomer,  who  in  1769  went  to  California  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  of  Venus  and  died  there  of  a  con- 
tagious disease,  was  a  native  of  Mauriac.  Abhi  de 
Pradt  (1759-1837)  was  bom  at  Allanche.  The  Dio- 
cese of  Saint- Flour  is  remarkable  among  the  French 
dioceses  for  the  great  number  of  its  sanctuaries  and 
pilgrimages  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  There 
are  sixty-five,  of  which  ibe  following  are  the  more 


important:  Notre-Dame  de  Claviers,  at  Moussages, 
the  statue  of  which  is  the  most  ancient  in  the  diocese; 
Notre-Dame  des  Miracles,  at  Mauriac,  sixth  centur>'; 
Notre-Dame  de  Frodiferes,  at  Saint-Flour,  eleventh 
century;  Notre-Dame  de  Laurie,  at  Laurie,  an 
eleventh-eentuiy  sanctuary:  Notre-Dame  de  Bon 
Secours  at  Marmanhac;  Notre-Dame  de  Quezac, 
which  is  visited  annjually  by  between  20,000  and  30,- 
000  pil^ms;  Notre-Dame  de  Vau  Claire,  at 
Molompise — these  three  dating  back  to  the  twelfth 
century;  Notre-Dame  de  Valentines  at  S^gur,  be- 
longing to  the  thirteenth  century;  Notre-Dame  de 
Turlande  at  Paulhenc,  Notre-Dame  de  Villedieu, 
both  dating  back  to  the  fourteenth  century;  Notre- 
Dame  de  Piti6  at  Chaudesaigues:  Notre-Dame  de 
Puy  Rachat,  at  Nieudan;  Notre-Dame  des  Oliviers, 
at  Murat,  all  three  dating  back  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; Notre-Dame  d'Aubespeyre,  at  Aubespeyre; 
Notre-Dame  de  la  Font  Samte,  at  St.  Hippolyte, 
visited  annually  by  between  10,000  and  12,000 
pilgrims;  Notre-Damfe  de  Pailherols;  Notre  Dame 
aux  Neiges,  at  Aurillac,  all  four  dating  back  to  the 
sixteenth  century;  Notre-Dame  de  Guirison,  at  En- 
chanet;  Notre-Dame  de  Lescure,  both  dating  back 
to  the  ei^teenth  century. 

The  "Revue  catholique  des  ^glises"  published  in 
1905  an  interesting  monograph  of  the  diocese;  it 
shows  that  50  per  cent  of  the  men  go  to  Mass  each 
Sunday,  25  per  cent  go  every  second  Sunday,  and  70 
per  cent  fulfil  their  Easter  duty.  An  interesting 
work  is  the  "(Euvre  des  bergers",  which  assembles 
several  hundred  shepherds  fiom  the-  neighbouring 
regions  each  year  at  Pailherols  and  La  Font  Sunte 
for  a  day's  religious  exercises,  the  only  one  which 
they  can  have  during  the  five  months  that  they  pass 
^one  in  the  mountains.  Before  the  appUcation  of 
the  law  of  1901  on  the  associations,  there  were  in  the 
Diocese  of  Saint-Flour  Lazarists  and  various  teach- 
ing orders  of  brothers.  Some  congregations  of  nuns 
have  their  mother-houses  in  the  diocese,  in  particular: 
the  Soeurs  de  Saint  Joseph,  with  their  mother-house 
at  Saint-Flour;  the  Petites  Soeurs  des  Malades,  with 
their  mother-house  at  Mauriac;  the  Soeurs  de  I'Enf  ant 
Jdsus,  dites  de  I'instmction;  and  the  Soeurs  de  la 
Sainte  Famille,  with  their  mother-house  at  Aurillac. 
At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  religious 
congregations  directed  in  the  diocese,  1  creche,  12 
refuge  halls,  1  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  1  boys' 
orphanage,  6  girls'  orphanages,  1  home  for  honest 
poor  girb,  1  hospice  for  incurables,  1  asylum  for  the 
insane,  1  di^nsary,  1  house  of  retreat,  1  house  of 
nuns  devoted  to  nursing  the  sick  in  their  own  homes, 
13  hospitals  or  hospices.  At  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  concordat  (1905)  the  Diocese  of  Saint- 
Flour  contained  230,51 1  inhabitants,  24  parishes,  288 
Buccursal  churches,  and  190  vicariates  towards  the 
support  of  which  tne  State  contributed. 

Oallia  Ckntiatia,  nan  (1720),  419-137,  and  inttr.,  127-162; 
BouDBT,  La  Ugende  da  St.  Fiona  ifapri*  la  tezta  let  jJut 
ancient;  addiliont  aux  nouteatlx  BoUanditUt  in  Annalet  du  Midi 
(1895);  Idbu,  La  Uaendt  de  SI.  Plontt  H  tet  /ablet  (Clermont, 
1897);  Cbaumbil,  BioQraphie  det  pertonnet  remar<tuables  de  la 
Haute-Auverfpu,  prMdh  crun  ettai  tur  fhitloire  relioietue  de  cetle 
demi-pTovince  (Saint-Flour,  1867);  Fboment,  Ettuiite  kitloriiiua 
turlemonatOre  el  la  nlU  de  St-Ptour  in  Renud'Aufergn*  (1885); 
Chabad,  Pilerinatet  et  lanctvairet  d»  la  Sainte  Vierge  dant  le 
diodie  de  Sl-Plour  (Paria,  1889);  RoucHT,  Ledioeite  de  St.  Flour 
in  Rmue  eatlwlique  det  tf/litet  (1905). 

Georobs  Gotau. 

Saint  Frands  Miasion  (properly  Saint  Fran- 
cois DE  SAt£8,  Quebec),  a  noted  CathoUc  Indian  mis- 
sion village  under  Jesuit  control  near  Pierreville, 
Yamaska  district.  Province  '  of  Quebec,  Canada. 
It  was  originally  established  (1683)  at  the  falls  of  the 
Chaudifere,  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
above  Quebec,  as  a  refuge  for  the  Abnaki  and  Penna- 
cook  Indians  who  were  driven  from  New  England  hy 
the  wars  of  that  and  the  subsequent  cok>niaI  period: 
these  tribes  were  French  in  sympathy  and,  especially 
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the  Abnaki,  largely  Catholic  in  religion  throu^  the 
efforts  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  The  Algonquin, 
Montagnais,  and  Micmac  of  Canada  as  well  as  the 
Nipmuc  and  others  of  southern  New  England  were 
also  largely  represented,  but  from  the  final  prepon- 
derance of  the  Abnaki  their  language  became  that  of 
the  mission.  In  1700  the  mission  was  removed  to  its 
present  situation.  After  the  destruction  of  Nor- 
ridgewock  and  the  death  of  Father  Sebastian  Rasle  at 
the  hands  of  the  New  England  men  in  1724,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Abnaki  removed  to  Canada  and  set- 
tled at  Saint  Francis,  which  became  thenceforth  a 
centre  of  Indian  hostility  against  New  England.  In 
1759  a  strong  New  England  force  under  Major  Rogers 
siu^rised  and  destroyed  the  settlement,  including 
the  mission  church  and  records,  killing  200  Indians. 
It  was  soon  rebuilt  and  still  exists  as  one  of  the  old- 
est mission  settlements  of  Canada.  In  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  and  again  in  the  war  of  1812,  a  num- 
ber of  the  men  fought  on  the  British  side.  Among 
the  Jesuit  workers  at  St.  Francis  the  most  distin- 
guished name  is  that  of  the  venerable  Father  Joseph 
Aub6ry,  in  charge  from  1709  until  his  death  in  1755, 
who  before  coming  to  the  mission  had  served  ten 
years  with  the  Micmac  of  Nova  Scotia.  Having 
mastered  the  Abnaki  lan^age  he  wrote  much  in  it, 
his  most  important  contnbution  being  a  manuscript 
French-Abnaki  dictionary,  which  is  still  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  mission.  Owing  to  the  former  mi- 
gratory habit  of  the  Indians  the  population  of  the  mis- 
sion varied  greatly  at  different  periods,  but  is  esti- 
mated to-day  (1911)  at  approximately  three  hundred 
souls,  all  of  mixed  blood,  and  more  French  than  Indian 
in  characteristic^  although  they  still  retain  their  old 
language  in  their  homes.  Their  chief  ^industry  is 
basket-making,  which  furnishes  a  conlfortable  income. 
(See  also  Penobscot  Indians;  Missions,  Cathouc 
Indian,  of  the  United  States. — New  England.) 

Jauil  Relation;  ed.  Thwaiteb  (73  vols.,  Cleveland,  1896- 
1001).  particularly  Abnaki,  Lower  Canada,  Qwhec;  Annuxil 
partt  o/Dtpt.  of  Ind.  Affair;  Ottawa  (Canada) :  Maurault,  Hitt. 
in  Abenaki)  (Quebec,  1866) ;  Shea,  Catholic  Miesione  (New  York, 
1855) ;  PiLUNO,  Bibliofraphy  of  the  Algontuian  Languagee  (Bur. 
Amer.  Ethnology,  Waahington,  1891). 

James  Moonbt. 


Saint  Gtall,  Abbey  of. 
Saint. 


See  Gall,  Abbbt  of 


Saint  Qall,  Diocese  op  (Sanoallbnsis),  a  Swiss 
bishopric  directly  subject  to  the  Holy  See.  It  in- 
cludes the  Canton  of  St.  Gall  and,  as  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement, the  two  half-cantons  of  Appenzell  Outer 
Rhodes  and  Appenzell  Inner  Rhodes.  In  1910  its 
statistics  were  :  9  deaneries,  each  directed  by  a  dean; 
117  parishes;  116  additional  cures  of  souls;  128  Catho- 
lic teachers;  233  secular  priests;  46  regular  priests; 
about  169,000  Catholics;  and  anon-Catholic  popula- 
tion of  152,000.  The  bishop  is  elected  by  the  cathe- 
dral chapter  within  three  months  after  the  see  falls 
vacant.  According  to  the  concordat  of  the  Canton  of 
St.  Gall  with  the  Holy  See,  he  must  be  a  secular  priest 
of  the  diocese  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Catholic 
coll^ium  of  the  cantonal  great  council.  The  bishop 
has  a  cathedral  chapter  of  five  resident  and  eight  hon- 
orary canons,  with  a  cathedral  dean  as  its  head.  The 
resident  canons  have  charge  of  the  cathedral  services 
and  the  care  of  the  cath^al  parish,  in  which  they 
are  aided  by  3  coadjutors  and  3  vicars.  Besides  the 
chapter  there  is  also  a  vicar-general.  For  the  training 
of  the  clergy  there  is  a  seminary  for  priests  at  St.  Gall 
which,  however,  is  limited  to  the  actual  practical  sem- 
inary course  of  a  six  months'  term.  As  a  rule  the 
students  of  theolofo'  attend  for  their  academic  train- 
ing' the  theological  faculties  of  the  Universities  of 
Innsbruck  and  Fribourg  in  Switzerland.  The  male 
orders  are  represented  in  the  diocese  only  by  4  Ca- 
puchin monasteries.  The  female  orders  in  the  dio- 
cese are:  1  house  of  Benedictine  nuns;  2  of  Cistercian 


nuns;  2  of  Dominican  nuns;  8  of  Franciscan  nuns:  1  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd;  2  of  the  School  Sis- 
ters of  the  Holy  Cross;  1  of  Premonstratensian  nuns: 
1  of  the  Italian  Missionary  Sisters  of  St.  Francis:  ana 
numerous  houses  of  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Holy 
Cross  (Ingenbohl  Sisters).  The  most  noted  church 
of  the  diocese  is  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  the  for- 
mer Benedictine  abbey  (see  above).  Among  other 
places  of  pil^mage  are:  the  Wildkirchlein,  on  the 
Santis;  the  little  monastety  of  Notkersegg,  near  St. 
Gall;  the  parish  church  at  Kirchberg,  in  the  District  of 
Toggenburg;  and  Dreibrunnen,  near  Wil.  Catholic 
associations  are  highly^  developed;  a  Catholic  con- 
gress is  held  annually  in  the  diocese.  There  are  12 
Catholic  newspapers, of  which  the  "Ostschweiz",  pub- 
lished at  St.  Gall,  is  the  most  important. 

History. — The  Abbots  of  St.  Gall  had  exercised 
nearly  all  the  rights  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  within 


Taa  CathbdraLi  St.  Qall 


their  territory.  After  the  suppression  of  the  ancient 
abbey  there  was  evident  need  of  a  reorganization  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  which  had  sunk  into  a  deplorable 
decay,  and  the  plan  was  proposed  to  replace  the  ab- 
bey by  a  Diocese  of  St.  Gall.  At  that  era  a  part  of 
the  present  territory  of  the  diocese  belonged  ecclesias- 
tically to  the  Diocese  of  Chur,  and  another  part  to  the 
Diocese  of  Constance.  In  1815  the  Swiss  part  of  the 
Diocese  of  Constance  was  separated  from  Constance 
by  Pope  Pius  VII,  and  placed  under  the  provisional 
administration  of  Provost  Goldin  of  BeromQnster,  in 
the  Canton  of  Lucem.  On  the  death  of  the  provost 
in  1819  this  district  fell  to  the  Diocese  of  Chur.  The 
arrangement,  however,  was  only  intended  to  be  a 
temporary  one.  After  long  negotiations  the  desired 
Diocese  of  St.  Gall  was  established  in  1823,  but  it  was 
connected  by  personal  union  with  the  Diocese  of  Chur. 
However,  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Gall  that  was 
raised  to  a  cathedral  received  a  separate  cathedral 
chapter,  a  separate  vicar-general,  and  an  independent 
seminary.  The  bishop  abo  was  obliged  to  live  alter- 
nately at  Chur  and  at  St.  Gall.  This  double  diocese 
satisfied  neither  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grisons  nor 
those  of  St.  Gall.  The  former  wanted  their  bishop 
for  themselves;  the  latter  feared  that  the  Bishop  of 
Chur  might  regard  St.  Gall  merely  as  an  appendage 
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of  hia  old  diocese  and  look  down  on  it.  Moreover, 
the  government  of  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall  meddled  in- 
cessantly in  ecclesiastical  matters  and  in  the  Church's 
right  of  jurisdiction,  and  demanded  for  itself  the  right 
of  approval  (placetum  regium)  in  all  more  important 
episcopal  ordinances  pertaining  to  discipline.  When 
therefore  the  bishop,  Karl  Rudolf  Count  von  Buol- 
Schauenstein  (1823-^5),  died,  the  governments  of 
both  cantons  refused  to  recognize  his  successor,  and 
the  Catholic  collegium  of  the  great  council  of  St.  Gall 
appointed  an  episcopal  administrator,  Father  Zarcher, 
for  the  Catholics  of  the  canton.  Finally  Gregory 
XVI,  at  the  request  of  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall,  sup*- 
pressed  the  double  diocese  and  erected  in  1836  a 
Vicariate  Apostolic  of  St.  Gall;  the  vicar  Apostolic 
was  Johann  Peter  Miier  of  Upper  Saxony,  parish 
priest  of  Sargans.  ^ 

Negotiations  concerning  the  erection  of  a  separate 
Diocese  of  St.  Gall  were  soon  begun  with  Rome  in 
order  to  bring  this  state  of  affairs  to  an  end.  It  was, 
however,  onfy  after  great  difficulties  that  an  agree- 
ment was  made  that  was  satisfactory  both  to  the 
Holy  See  and  to  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall.  In  1845  the 
Concordat  was  signed  by  the  papal  nuncio  and  the  au- 
thorities of  the  canton;  on  12  April,  1847,  Pius  IX 
issued  the  Bull  of  circumscription,  and  on  29  June 
Mirer  was  consecrated  in  the  cathedral  as  first  Bishop 
of  St.  Gall.  The  new  bishopric  had  soon  a  hard  fight 
to  wage  with  the  Liberal  party,  which  had  gained  as- 
cendancy in  the  canton  from  1855,  as  to  the  rights 
and  liboties  of  the  Church.  The  bishop,  a  hi^ly- 
talented  and  very  orthodox  man,  was  ably  and  vi^r- 
ously  supported  in  this  struggle  by  Father  Greith, 
Gallus  Baumgartner  (father  of  the  celebrated  Jesuit 
Alexander  Baumgartner),  the  jurist  Leonhard  Griln 
(president  of  the  Catholic  atuninistrative  council), 
and  the  advocate  J.  J.  MQller.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  efforts,  they  could  not  prevent  the  sup- 
pression of  the  newly-established  Catholic  lyceum, 
the  wasting  of  a  part  of  the  diocesui  fimds,  or  the 
.combination  of  the  Catholic  cantonal  school  with  the 
Protestant  town  gymnasium  to  form  a  school  in  which 
both  reli^ons  were  placed  on  a  parity,  to  put  an  end 
to  ecclesiastical  influence  in  education.  These  ac- 
tions were  the  result  of  the  terrorism  of  the  Liberal 
party  (see  on  these  events  Greith,  "Die  Lage  der 
Katholischen  Kirche  unter  der  Herrschaft  des  Staats- 
kirohentums  in  Sankt  Gallen",  St.  Gall,  1858).  The 
diocese,  however,  maintained  itself  notwithstanding 
the  storms,  and  Catholic  religious  life  developed  and 
flourished  greatly.  A  large  part  of  the  credit  for  this 
prosperity  was  Que  to  Karl  Johann  Greith,  who  was 
elected  bishop  after  Mirer's  death  in  1862.  Not  long 
after  his  consecration  Greith  was  also  made  pro- 
visional administrator  of  the  Canton  of  Appenzell, 
which,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Diocese  of  Con- 
stance, had  up  to  then  been  administered  by  Chur. 
This  provisional  administration  has  become  in  fact, 
although  not  legally,  a  permanent  condition. 

After  a  few  years  of  quiet  new  discords  broke  out  in 
the  diocese  in  connexion  with  the  Old-Catholic  move- 
ment in  Switzerland,  and  Greith  was  accused  of  con- 
travening the  concordat  and  the  constitutional  oath. 
It  did  not,  mdeed,  go  as  far  as  the  deposition  of  the 
bishop,-  as  Liberals  demanded,  but  the  episcopal  sem- 
inary for  boys,  which  Greith  nad  founded  and  main- 
tained at  a  great  sacrifice  of  money  and  time,  was 
closed  in  1874  by  the  government,  and  has  not  so 
far  been  reopened.  Soon  after  this,  civil  marriage 
was  introduced  by  the  law  of  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
and  the  religious  education  of  the  young  was  endan- 
gered by  the  introduction  of  irreligious  school-books, 
and  by  forcibly  putting  both  religions  on  a  parity  in  the 
schools.  Greith  was  succeeded  by  his  vicar-general 
Augustinus  Egger  (1882-1906).  A  widely-read  au- 
thor and  a  skilful  orator,  he  deaerves  much  credit  for 
what  he  did  to  encourage  Catholic  life,  not  only  in  his 


own_  didcese  but  also  in  the  whole  of  Switzerland. 
During  his  administration  the  extreme  Radical  gov- 
ernment of  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall  was  replaced  by  a 
moderate  one,  and  the  new  constitution  of  1890  nas 
brought  about  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  be- 
tween Church  and  State.  According  to  Article  24  of 
the  constitution  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  alone 
have  chuwe  of  religious  and  purely  eccleeiasticid 
mattera.  The  Catholic  and  Protet(tant  districts  of  the 
canton  settle  their  own  denominational  organisation 
subiect  to  the  approval  of  the  great  council,  the 
Catholic  organization  being  in  harmony  with  the  laws 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Authorities  chosen  by  each 
denomination  have  charge  of  denominational  matters 
of  a  mixed  nature  as  weU  as  of  the  administration  of 
the  money  and  endowments  of  the  denominations, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  sanction  of  the  state. 
Augustinus  Egger  was  succeeded  in  1906  by  the  pres- 
ent bishop,  Ferdinand  Riiegg,  b.  20  Oct.,  1847,  conse- 
crated 10  June,  1906. 

Battuoabtnes,  GeachichU  dea  tthwHteruchai  PreUtaalt  unA 
KanUnu  Sanki  Oallm  (3  vols.,  Zurich  and  Einnedeln,  1868-90) ; 
Zabdbtti,  KeQuia  Sancti  Oalli  (Einnedeln,  1881) ;  BAUHaARTNBB, 
QaXlua  Jakob  Baumgarimr,  Landammann  ton  SaiUU  OaUm,  una 
die  newre  StaaUenlwicklung  der  Sehweit  1797-1869  (Freiburg  im 
Br.,  1892);  Dikraitcb,  Polituche  Oeechidile  dee  Kanlatu  SanJct 
OttUm  I80S-I90S  (St.  Gall,  1B04);  OeacH,  Dr.  Karl  Johann 
Greith,  BiechoJ  ton  Sankl  GaUm  (St.  Gall,  1900);  Gocbweno, 
Die  BrridUung  dee  Biefuma  Sankt  Galten  (2  vols.,  Stuia,  1909); 
MiUeUungen  sur  taterldndisehen  Geeckiehte,  heravegeoAen  torn  Hi*- 
toritdim  Vertin  SanU  OaUen  (St.  Gall,  1862—) ;  Fla,  Die  Kaiht- 
inU  m  St.  ChUm  (2  pta.,  St.  Gall,  1896  asd  1900). 

Joseph  Linb. 

Saint  Oeorga,  Obders  of.— Knights  of  St. 
George  appear  at  different  historical  periods  and  in 
different  countries  as  mutually  independent  bodies 
having  nothing  in  common  but  the  veneration  of  St. 
George,  the  patron  of  knighthood.  St.  George  of 
Lydda,  a  martyr  of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  in 
the  fourth  century,  is  one  of  those  military  saints 
whom  Byzantine  iconography  represented  as  a  horse- 
man armed  cap-il-pie,  like  the  nower  of  the  Roman 
armies  after  the  military  reform  of  Justinian  in  the 
sixth  century.  The  pilgrim  knights  of  Europe,  en- 
countering in  the  East  these  representations  of  St. 
George,  recognized  their  own  accoutrements  and  at 
once  adopted  him  as  the  patron  of  their  noble  calling. 
This  popularity  of  St.  George  in  the  West  gave  rise  to 
numerous  associations  both  secular  and  religious. 
Among  secular  orders  of  this  name  which  still  exist 
must  be  mentioned  the  English  Order  of  the  Garter, 
which  has  always  had  St.  George  for  its  patron. 
Though  Protestantism  suppressed  his  cult,  the  chapel 
of  St.  George  at  Windsor  has  remained  the  official  seat 
of  the  order,  where  its  chapters  assemble  and  where 
each  knight  is  entitled  to  a  stall  over  which  his  banner 
is  hung.  A  second  royal  order  under  the  double 
patronage  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  was  founded 
m  England  in  1818  to  reward  services  rendered  in  for- 
eign or  colonial  relations.  In  Bavaria  a  secular  Or- 
der of  St.  George  has  existed  since  1729,  and  owes  ite 
foundation  to  the  prince  elector,  better  known  by  the 
title  of  Charles  VII  which  he  bore  as  emperor  for 
a  brief  period.  The  present  Russian  Order  of  St. 
George  dates  from  1769,  having  been  founded  in  tiie 
reigQ  of  Catherine  II,  as  a  military  distinction. 

There  formerly  existed  regular  orders  of  St.  George. 
The  Kingdom  of  Aragon  was  placed  under  his  pat- 
ronage, and  in  gratitude  for  his  assistance  to  its 
armies  King  Pedro  II  founded  (1201)  the  Order  of  St. 
George  of  Alfama  in  the  district  of  that  name.  Never- 
theless this  order  received  the  approbation  of  the 
Holy  See  only  in  1363  and  itad  but  a  brief  existence. 
With  the  approval  of  antipope  Benedict  XIII  it  was 
amalgamated  with  the  Aragonese  Order  of  Montesa, 
and  thereafter  known  as  the  Order  of  Montesa  and  St. 
George  of  Alfama.  Equally  short-lived  was  the  Order 
of  St.  George  founded  in  Austria  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III  and  approved  by  Paul  II  in  1464.  This 
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needy  prince  ww  unable  to  assure  a  suflScient  endow- 
ment K>r  the  support  oi  hia  knights,  and  the  pope 
gave  him  permission  to  transfer  to  the  new  order  tbtf 
property  of  a  commandery  of  St.  John  and  a  Bene- 
dictine abbey  in  the  town  of  Milestadt,  to  which  the 
emperor  add«l  some  parishes  in  h^s '  patronage. 
Nevertheless  the  knights  had  to  rely  for  supiwrt  on 
their  personal  possessions,  therefore  they  aid  not 
make  a  vow  of  poverty,  but  simply  of  obedience  and 
chastity,  and,  owing  to  this  lack  of  resources,  the  or- 
der did  not  survive  its  founder.  It  was  succeeded  by  a 
secular  Confraternity  of  St.  George  founded  under  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  I  with  the  approbation  of  Alex- 
ander VI  in  1494,  which  likewise  disappeared,  in  the 
disturbances  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Aela  SS.,  April.  III.  100-63;  DE  u  Fuaim,  Hit.  teU  d* 
Bspana,  IV  (Madrid,  1874).  169;  Biblenrlo,  Oack.  und  V<r- 
foMtutiQ  <Mer  RiUerordm  (Weimar,  1841). 

Cb.  Moelleb. 

Saint  Gflorge's,  Diocesb  6v  (Sancti  Geobgii), 
Newfoundland.  Beginning  at  Garnish  it  takes  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  south  coast  and  then 
stretches  along  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  north- 
wards, almost  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  lying 

between  55°  20' 
and  59°  30'  west 
longitude  and  be- 
tween 4r  SC  and 
61°  20*  north  lati- 
tude. Until  1892 
the  diocese  was 
practically  con- 
fined to  the  his- 
toric  French 
shore,  so  long  the 
bone  of  contenti<m 
between  politi- 
cians, and  repeat- 
edly the  subject 
of  international 
conferences.  In 
consequence  of  the 
provisions  of  An- 
gjo-French  trea- 
ties, any  attempt 
to  establish  permanent  settlement  on  the  coast  was  for 
a  long  time  discountenanced;  but  the  lucrative  herring 
fishery  encouraged  adventurers  to  ignore  the  treaties, 
and  by  1850  a  population  of  about  2000  had  pitched 
their  log  cabins  in  its  land-locked  bajra,  beyond 
the  reach  of  civilization  and  civil  authority.  Until 
1850  there  was  no  resident  Catholic  priest  on  the 
coast.  Religious  consolation  the  people  had  not. 
except  when  the  chaplain  of  the  French  warship  paid 
a  visit,  at  long  intervals.  Dr.  Mullock  of  St.  John's 
yisited  the  coast  in  1848,  and  again  in  1852.  On 
7  Sept.,  1850,  the  first  resident  priest  arrived.  Rev. 
Alexandre  Belanger  (d.  7  Sept.,  1868).  Owing  to  the 
diiiicultv  of  travelling,  his  missionary  activities  were 
confined  to  St.  George  s  Bay.  He  visited  the  Bay  of 
Islands  in  1863  and  again  in  1868.  Mgr  Sears  in  his 
report  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 
informs  us  that  the  hardships  attendingthe  latter 
visit  ended  the  career  of  the  heroic  Frenchman. 
On  2  November,  1868,  the  real  apostle  and  social 
reformer  of  this  unknown  wilderness  arrived  in  the 
person  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sears  of  the  Antigonish 
diocese.  Enthusiastic  and  practical,  he  recognized 
the  resources  and  the  possibilities  of  the  West,  and 
pleaded  the  claims  of  the  Coast  So  successfully  with 
the  Insular  Government,  that  a  mail  steamer  was  de- 
spatched in  May,  1872.  I&  1878  the  magistracy 
and  the  police  were  established.  In  1870  the  tem- 
tory  was  erected  into  a  prefecture,  and  in  1871  Father 
Sears  was  nominated  prefect  Apostolic;  in  1881  he 
received  the  dignity  of  domestic  prelate.  During  the 
seventeen  yean  of  his  apostolate,  churches  presby- 
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terieB,^  and  schools  were  buUt,  but  the  hardships, 
then  inseparable  from  missionary  adventures  on  the 
coast,  shattered  his  constitution,  never  very  rugged, 
and  he  died  7  Nov.,  1886.  He  was  succeed^  by 
Dr.  M.  F.  Howley.  In  1892  the  prefecture  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  vicariate  and  Dr.  Howley 
became  titular  Bishop  of  Amastrio.  At  the  same 
time  the  extensive  district  of  Fortune  Bay  was 
placed  under  his  jurisdiction.  In  1893  he  introduced 
a  new  foundation  of  Sisters  of  Mercy  for  which  the 
diocese  is  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  a  wealthy 
convert,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Brownell  of  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island.  He  was  transferred  to  St.  John's  (25  Dec., 
1894)  and  on  20  Oct.,  1895,  his  successor.  Dr.  McNeil, 
was  consecrated  at  Antigonish.  A  period  of  great 
material  progress  followed  the  completion  of  the 
transinsular  railwav.  In  1004  the  vicariate  was  made 
a  diocese  and  he  oecune  its  first  bishop.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  See  of  Vancouver  in  Feb.,  1910, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rt.  Rev.  M.  F.  Power,  whose 
consecration  took  place  26  July,  1911.  The  diocese 
has  10  priests;  36  churches  and  chapels;  2  convents: 
61  schools  attended  by  1659  pupils;  a  population  of 
about  11,000.  M.  G.  Sears. 

Saint  Sppdlytua.  See  Sankt  PfiursN,  Diocksb 
or. 

Saint  Byaeinthe,  Diocese  op  (Samcti  Hya- 
CiNTm),  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  sufFragan  of  Mont- 
r^.  In  answer  to  a  petition  from  the  Fathers  of  the 
First  Coimcil  of  Quebisc  to  the  Holy  See,  portions  of 
the  Dioceses  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  were  formed  into 
a  separate  bishopric  by  a  papal  Bull  dat^  8  June, 
1852.  At  first  the  new  diocese  was  limited  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Richelieu  River,  and  contained  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  a  tract  of 
land  granted  in  the  latter,  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  American  Loyalists,  but  now  a  part 
of  the  Sherbrooke  Diocese.  Later  three  parishes  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Richelieu  River  were  annexed. 
To-day  the  diocese  embraces  the  counties  of  Bagot, 
Iberville.  Missisquoi,  Richelieu,  Rouville,  Saint 
Hyacinthe,  and  a  part  of  the  counties  of  Brome  (2 
parishes),  SheCTord  (9  parishes),  and  Verch^res  (3 
parishes). 

St.  Hyacinthe,  the  titular  city,  is  a  typical 
French  Canadian  industrial  town;  it  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yamaska,  thirty-five  miles  from  Mont- 
real, and  has  a  population  of  10,000.  Right  Rev. 
J.  C.  Prince,  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Montreal,  was  the 
first  Bishop  of  St.  Hyacinthe.  Bishop  Prince  took 
possession  on  3  November,  1852,  and  from  the  out- 
set encoimtered  great  difficulties.  The  old  seminary 
building  was  turned  into  a  cathedral  and  residence; 
unfortunately,  it  was  burned  in  May,  1854.  The 
bishop  built  a  new  residence  as  well  as  a  chapel- 
cathedral.  Bishop  Prince  showed  untiring  activity, 
founding  twenty  new  parishes,  establishing  several 
missions,  and  in  1853  mtroducing  from  France  the 
Sisters  of  the  Presentation.  He  died  on  5  May,  1860, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

By  papal  Decree  dated  22  Jime  of  the  same  year. 
Right  Rev.  Joseph  La  Rocque,  titular  Bishop  of  Qydo- 
nia,  and  Coadjutor  of  Montreal,  the  second  bishop,  was 
appointed.  From  November,  1866,  to  July,  1857,  he 
had  administered  the  diocese  during  the  prolonged 
illness  of  Bishop  Prince,  but  now,  overwhelmed  oy 
the  responsibility  forced  on  him,  and  suffering  from 
a  series  of  maladies,  he  petitioned  the  Holy  See  to 
be  relieved  of  this  burden.  His  request  was  granted 
on  17  August,  1865.  As  titular  Bishop  of  Germanio- 
opolis  and  vicar-general,  he  remained  in  his  dio- 
cese, at  the  monastery  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Precious 
Blood  (a  community  which  honoured  him  as  its 
founder),  until  his  death  on  18  November,  1887, 
at  the  age  of  seventh-nine. 

The  vacancy  was  filled  on  20  March,  1866,  by  the 
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Ilidit  Rev.  Charles  Lia  Rocque,  cousin  of  the  former 
biwop,  who  for  twenty -two  years  was  pastor  of 
St.  John's.  The  new  bisho])  was  a  hi^y-cultured 
man  with  rare  financial  ability;  realizmg  that  the 
debts  of  his  cathedral  cajled  for  unusual  measures,  he 
closed  the  episcopal  palaice  and  retired  with  ius  staff 
to  Beloeil,  where  he  combined  the  duties  of  bishop 
and  pastor  of  this  parish  till  his  death  on  25  July, 
1875.  Bishop  La  Rocque  assisted  at  the  Vatican 
Cknmcil.  He  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Sher- 
brooke  Diocese.  He  opened  the  first  house  of  the 
Dominicans  in  Canada  by  giving  them  a  pariah  in 
his  titular  city,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  effectively 
reducing  the  cathedral  debt  and  placing  the  diocese 
on  a  satisfactoi^  money  basis. 

The  fourth  bishop.  Mgr.  Louis-SS^phirin  Moreau, 
was  consecrated  on  16  January,  1876.  He  had  come 
from  Montreal  in  185S2  as  secretary  to  Bishop  Prince. 
Bishop  Moreau  reopened  the  episcopal  residence, 
and  on  4  July.  1880,  dedicated  the  stone  cathedral 
which  he  had  built  with  the  money  amassed  by  the 
economy  of  his  predecessor.  His  cathedral  chapter 
was  installed  in  August,  1876,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Conroy,  Bishop  of  Ardagh  and  first  Papal  Delegate 
to  Canada.  On  Bishop  Moreau's  invitation  the  Marist 
Brothers  came  from  France  and  established  their 
novitiate  in  the  diocese;  he  also  founded  a  community 
to  take  charge  of  rural  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
under  the  name  "lies  Soeurs  de  St.  Joseph".  After 
seventeen  years  of  administration  he  was  given 
as  coadjutor  the  Right  Rev.  Maxime  Decelles  (d. 
July,  1905) ;  the  latter  was  consecrated  titular  bishop 
of  Druzipara  on  9  March,  1893,  and  entered  on  his 
administration  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Hyacinthe  im- 
mediately on  the  death  of  Bishop  Moreau  (24  May, 
1901).  During  his  administration  he  opened  the 
patronage  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  antated  the 
question  of  a  new  and  larger  cathedral.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  idea,  however,  was  left  to  his  successor, 
Rt.  Rev.  Alexis-Xistus  Bernard,  who  was  conse- 
crated by  Archbishop  _  Brucheei  on  15  February, 
1906.  Bishop  Bernard  is  now  in  his  sixty-third  year. 
From  1876,  either  as  secretary,  archdeacon,  or  vicar- 
general,  he  was  constantly  a  member  of  the  admin- 
istration. In  a  series  of  ten  volumes  he  has  compiled 
and  published  with  additional  bion'aphical  notes 
the  letters  of  the  preceding  bishops  of  St.  Hyacinthe 
to  the  clergy  and  faithful  of  the  diocese.  Notwith- 
standing delicate  health,  since  his  elevation  to  the 
episcopate  he  has  proved  himself  an  indefatigable 
worko'  and  an  ardent  apostle  of  temperance.  He  placed 
the  patronage  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  on  a  stable  basis, 
and,  at  the  cost  of  $200,000,  completelv  and  beauti- 
fully restored  and  enlarged  the  old  cathedral. 

In  the  episcopal  city  of  St.  Hyacinthe  are  the 
following:  tne  College-Seminary  (dating  from  1811) 
with  400  students,  all  following  a  clatmcal  curricu- 
lum; the  mother-house  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
(the  Grey  Nuns)  with  400  members  who  have  charge 
of  the  H6tel-Dieu;  the  mother-house  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Presentation,  with  600  members;  the  mother- 
house  of  the  cloistered  Sisters  of  the  Precious  Blood; 
the  central  monastery  of  the  Dominican  Fathers; 
the  mother-house  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph;  the  con- 
vent of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Martha,  a  community  in 
charge  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  seminary; 
the  novitiate  of  the  Marist  Brothers;  the  Institute 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul;  a  commercial  college  and 
an  academy,  both  conducted  by  the  Brothers  of  the 
Sacred  Heart. 

The  Diocese  of  St.  Hyacinthe  has  74  parishes, 
and  a  population  of  about  120,000,  of  whom  108,000 
are  Catholics.  The  clergy  numbw  183  secular  and 
18  regular  priests.  The  religious  communities  num- 
ber .337  men  and  861  women.  In  the  diocese  are: 
2  superior  teaching  institutions,  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Hyacinthe  and  the  Petit  S^minaire  de  Samte- 


Marie  de  Monnoir,  both  under  the  direction  of 
secular  priests;  6  commercial  colleges;  56  aoademiea; 
435  primary  schools.  Six  hospitals  and  asylums 
provide  for  charitable  wants. 

Mandementt  des  EvimtM  dt  St.  Hpaeinthe;  Hittoirt  du  Simiaain 
de  St.  HyadiMt;  The  CaOulie  Atrutory  (IBU);  L»  Canada 
•ocUticutttiw  (IBll).  C.  P.  ChOQCXTTB. 

'   Saint  bidore,  Colueoe  of,  in  Rome,  was  orinnally 
founded  for  the  use  of  Spuiish  Fnmciscans  during  tfaie 
pontificate  of  Gregory  XV.   In  the  year  1625  the 
buildings  passed  into  the  hands  of  Father  Luke  Wad- 
ding, wno,  after  making  numerous  additions  and  al- 
terations, and  with  the  sanction  of  the  General  of  the 
Friars  Minor  and  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  converted 
them  into  a  collj^  for.  the  education  of  Irish  Francis- 
can students.   Within  a  few  years.  Wadding  had  pro- 
vided accommodation  for,  and  had  gathered  within 
the  walls  of  the  new  college,  a  community  of  over 
thirty  religious;  and  some  years  later  the  number  had 
increased  to  fifty.   Wadding  was  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  assure  Uie  success  of  the  new  undertaking  by 
attracting  to  the  college  as  professors  some  of  the 
ablest  members  of  the  order  at  the  time,  fdl  of  them 
countrymen  of  his  own.   These  included  such  men  as 
Hickey,  Fleming,  Ponce,  Walsh,  and  some  years  later 
Harold,  MoUoy,  and  Bonaventure  Baron.   The  last- 
mentioned  alone  has  to  his  credit  no  fewer  than 
twenty-two  volumes,  in  the  various  domains  of  philos- 
ophy, theology,  history,  and  poetrjr.   It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand what  prestige  such  distinguished  teachers 
must  have  brought  to  the  college.    In  fact,  within 
thirty  years  of  its  foimdation,  we  find  no  fewer  than 
seventy  of  its  alumni  enmtged  as  pnrfessors  in  various 
schools  of  the  order.   But  its  clum  to  recognition 
does  not  rest  leas  in  the  stimulus  which  it  gave  to  the 
study  of  Scotistic  philosophy  and  theology  during  the 
seventeenth  century  than  m  the  number  of  highly 
trained  and  efficient  teachers  which  it  sent  forth.  Its 
professors  were  all  convinced  adherents  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan school  and  it  is  no  exfuigeration  to  say  that,  at 
a  time  when  the  doctrines  of  Srotus  were  be^nning  to 
lose  favour  even  amongst  Franciscans  themselves, 
they  found  no  more  ardent  nor  able  defenders  than 
the  professors  of  St.  Isidore's  College.    It  is  to  Wad- 
ding and  his  fellow-workers  in  the  college  that  we  owe 
the  first  complete  edition  of  the  Subtile  Doctor's 
works,  namely,  the  Lyons  edition  of  1639.  While 
sending  forth,  year  after  year,  numbers  of  zealous 
workers  into  the  Irish  mission,  the  college  continued 
to  possess  amongst  its  orof  essors  men  of  acknowledged 
learning  and  merit. 

On  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French  in  1798, 
St.  Isidore's  suffered  the  fate  of  other  British  institu- 
tions in  the  city.  The  friais  were  expelled,  and  the 
college  and  adjoining  garden  confiscated  and  put  up 
for  auction.  They  were  bought  in  by  the  Pnnce  of 
Rombino,  who  let  the  rooms  out  to  lodgers,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  which  were  reserved  for  one  of  the 
fathers  who  had  volunteered  to  keep  watch  over  the 
place  until  the  advent  of  better  times.  These  came 
with  the  return  of  the  pope  in  1814.  Hie  college  was 
soon  restored  to  its  rightful  owners,  and  the  year  1819 
saw  Father  Hughes  installed  as  superior  over  a  fresh 
band  of  students  who  had  come  from  Ireland  to  fill  the 
places  of  those  who  had  been  expelled  in  1798.  Since 
then  St.  Isidore's  has  remained  in  undisturbed  posses- 
mon  of  the  Iridi  Franciscans,  for  whom  it  still  serves 
as  the  theological  and  philosophical  training-house  of 
their  students.  Amongst  its  cUumnir  may  be  men- 
tioned Dr.  Egan  (d.  1814),  first  Bishop  of  Philadel- 

Shia;  Drs.  Lambert  (d.  1817),  Scallan  (d.  1830),  and 
luUock  (d.  1869),  the  two  former  vicars  Apostolic, 
and  the  latter  second  Bishop  of  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land; Dr.  Hughes,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Gibrtdtar;  and 
Drs.  Gecwhegan  (d.  1864)  and  Shiel  (d.  1872),  Bishops 
of  Adehude,  Australia.   The  college  library  is  justly 
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famous  for  its  collection  of  rare  and  valuable  books. 
Owin^  to  Wadding's  poution  as  annaUst  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  and  agent  with  the  Holy  See  for  his 
native  country  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  Insur- 
rection of  1641,  the  archives  of  St.  Isidore's  became 
the  repository  of  many  precious  documents  relating  to 
Franciscan  subjects  and  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Ireland  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
Such  among  the  valuable  MSS.  belon^ng  to  the  sister 
college  of  St.  Anthonv's,  Louvain,  as  e8C^>ed  destruc- 
tion or  dispersion  during  the  French  Revolution 
also  foimd,  for  a  time,  a  domicile  in  St.  ladore's. 
They  included  many  of  those  old  Irish  MSS.  saved 
from  destruction  by  Brother  Michael  O'Clery,  during 
his  tours  of  Ireland  in  search  of  material  for  the 
"Annals  of  the  Four  Masters".  They  are  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  "  St.  Isidore  MSS. "  After  the  taking 
of  Rome  by  the  Piedmontese  in  1870,  these,  together 
with  such  others  as  had  any  bearing  on  the  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland,  were  for  greater  se- 
curity removed  to  the  convent  of  the  order  at  Mer- 
chant's Quay,  DubUn^  where  they  are  now  preserved. 

Harold,  IaI*  <4  l^uddtiv,  prefixed  to  his  Epitome  Amalium 
OnUnu  Minorum  (Rome,  1602);  MSS.  matmaU  in  the  College 
Archives;  Oams,  Seritt  spucoporum  (Ratiaboii,  1873). 

J.  C.  Hansahan. 


Saint  JamM  of  Co 


Bla  (Santiaoo  db  la  Eb- 


pada),  Order  of,  founded  in  me  twelftii  centiuy, 
owes  its  name  to  the  national  patron  of  Spain.  St. 
James  the  Greater,  under  whose  banner  the  Cnris- 
tians  of  Galicia  b^an  in  the  ninth  century  to  com- 
bat and  drive  back  the  Mussulmans  of  Spain.  Com- 
postela,  in  Galicia,  the  centre  of  devotion  to  this 
Apostle,  is  neither  the  cradle  nor  the  principal  seat  of 
the  order.  Two  cities  contend  for  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing given  it  birth,  Le6n  in  the  kingdom  of  that  name, 
and  Uclis  in  CastUe.  At  that  time  (1167-1230)  the 
royal  dynasty  was  divided  into  two  rival  branches, 
which  rivalry  tended  to  obscure  the  beginnings  of  the 
order.  The  Knights  of  Santiiwo  had  possessions  in 
each  of  the  kingdoms,  but  Ferdinand  II  of  Le6n  and 
Alfonso  VIII  ot  Castile,  in  bestowing  them,  set  the 
condition  that  the  seat  of  the  order  should  be  in 
their  respective  states.  Hence  arose  long  disputes 
which  only  ended  in  1230  when  Ferdinand  III,  the 
Saint,  united  both  crowns.  Thenceforth,  Ucl^,  in 
tihe  Provmce  of  Guenca,  was  regarded  as.  the  head- 
quarters of  the  order;  there  the  grand  master  habit- 
ually resided,  aspirants  passed  meir  year  of  proba- 
tion, and  the  rich  archives  of  the  order  were  preserved 
until  united  in  1809  with  the  "Archivo  histSrico 
nadonal"  of  Madrid.  The  order  received  its  first 
rule  in  1171  from  Cardinal  Jacinto  (later  Celestine 
III),  then  legate  in  Spain  of  Alexander  III.  Unlike 
the  contempwarv  orders  of  Calatrava  and  Alc^tara, 
which  followed  the  severe  rule  of  the  Benedictines  of 
Ctteaux,  Santiago  adopted  the  milder  rule  of  the 
Canons  of  St.  Augustine.  In  fact  at  Le6n  they  of- 
fered their  services  to  the  Canons  Regular  of  St. 
Eloi  in  that  town  for  the  protection  of  pilgrims  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  James  and  the  hospices  on  the  roads 
leading  to  Compoetela.  This  explains  the  mixed 
character  of  their  order,  which  is  hospitaller  and 
military,  like  that  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  They 
were  recognized  as  religious  by  Alexander  III,  whose 
Bull  of  5  July,  1175.  was  subsequently  confirmed  by 
more  than  twenty  oi  his  successors.  These  pontifical 
acts,  collected  in  the  "BuUarium"  of  the  order, 
seemed  them  all  the  privileges  and  exemptions  of 
other  monastic  orders.  The  order  comprised  several 
affiliated  classes:  canons,  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments;  canonesses,  occupied 
with  the  service  of  pilgrims;  religious  knights  living 
in  community,  and  married  knights.  The  right  to 
marry,  which  other  military  orders  only  obtainisd  at 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  accorded  them  from 
the  beginning  under  certain  conditions,  such  as  the 
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authorisation  of  the  king,  the  obligation  of  observing 
continence  during  Advent,  Lent,  and  on  certain 
festivals  of  the  year,  which  they  spent  at  their  monas- 
teries in  retreat. 

The  mildness  of  this  rule  furthered  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  order,  which  eclipsed  the  older  orders  of 
Calatrava  and  Alcantara,  and  whose  power  was  re- 
puted abroad  even  before  1200.  The  first  Bull  of  con- 
firmation, that  of  Alexander  III,  already  enumerated 
a  large  number  of  endowments.  At  its  height  Santi- 
ago alone  had  more  possesaons  than  Calatrava  and 
Alctotara  together.  In  Spain  these  possessions  in- 
cluded 83  commanderies,  of  which  3  were  reserved 
to  the  grand  commanders,  2  cities,  178  boroughs  and 
villages,  200  parishes,  5  hospitals,  5  convents,  and  1 
collie  at  Salamanca.  The  number  of  knights  was 
then  400  and  they  could  muster  more  than  1000  lances. 
They  had  possessions  in  Portu^  France,  Italy, 
Hungary,  and  even  Palestine.  Abrantes,  their  first 
commandery  in  Portugal,  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  I  in  1172,  and  soon  became  a  distinct  order 
which  Nicholas  IV  in  1290  released  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Ucl^.  Their  military  history  is  linked  witii 
that  of  the  Spanish  states.  They  assisted  in  driving 
out  the  Mussulmans,  doing  battle  with  them  some- 
times separately,  sometimes  with  the  royal  armies. 
They  also  had  a  regrettable  share  in  the  fatal  dissen- 
sions, which  disturbed  the  Christians  of  Spain  and 
brought  about  more  than  one  schism  in  tne  order. 
Finally  they  took  part  in  the  maritime  expeditions 
agiunst  the  Mussulmans.  Thus  arose  the  obligation 
imposed  upon  aspirants  to  serve  six  months  m  the 
gaUeys,  which  obligation  still  eidsted  in  the  ei([h- 
teenth  century,  but  from  which  exemption  was  easily 
purchased.  Authoritv  was  exercised  by  a  grand  master 
assisted  by  a  Council  of  Thirteen,  which  elected  the 
grand  master  and  had  the  right  to  depose  him  for 
due  cause;  th^  had  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all 
disputes  between  members  of  the  order.   The  first 

nd  master,  Pedro  Femdndez  de  Fuente  Encalato, 
in  1184.  He  had  had  39  successors,  among  them 
several  Spanish  Infantes,  when,  in  1499,  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  induced  the  pope  to  assign  to  him  the 
administration  of  the  order.  Under  Charles  V, 
Adrian  VI  aimexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain  the  three 
peat  militttfy  orders  (Aletotar^  Calatrava^  and 
Santiago)  with  hereditary  transmisdon  even  m  the 
female  Ime  (1522).  Thenceforth  the  three  orders 
were  united  wader  one  govemmeiit,  though  their 
titles  and  possessions  remained  separate.  To  dis- 
charge the  detail  of  this  administratioii,  Charles  V 
instituted  a  special  ministry,  the  Council  of  Orders, 
composed  of  a  prendent  named  by  the  king,  whom  he 
represented,  and  six  knights,  two  delegates  from  each 
order.  To  this  council  oelonged  the  presentation  of 
knights  to  vacant  commanderies  and  jurisdiction  in 
all  matters,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  save  the  purely 
spiritual  cases  reserved  for  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 
Thus  ended  tiie  autonomy  of  the  orders  (see  Cala- 
trava, MiUTABY  Order  of).  Their  symbol  was  a 
red  cross  terminating  in  a  sword,  which  recalls  their 
title  de  la  Espada,  and  a  shell  (la  venera),  which  they 
doubtless  owed  to  their  coimexion  with  the  pilgrimage 
of  St.  James. 

IsiA,  Regla  d*  la  Orimy  emaSaia  i»  Santiago  (Antwetp,  15S8) ; 
Biilariod»}aOrdmd»  SmtiaQo  (Madrid,  1791);  Liahaiabss, 
HUloria  de  lae  euairo  Srienee  mUilane  (Madrid,  1862);  i)S  la 
Fumrra,  HuUria  edeeidiKea  de  Bepatta  (Madrid,  1874). 

Ch.  Moblleb. 

Saint-JMa-d'Aere.  See  Acre;  Ptolbmais. 

S&int-Jean-d«-Mauri«ime,  Diocese  of  (Mac- 
ramanenbib),  includes  the  arrondissemenl  of  Saiiit- 
Jean-de-M  auriermeinthe  Department  of  Haute  Savoie. 
The  diocese  was  suppressed  by  the  Concordat  of  1802, 
and  its  territory  joined  to  the  Diocese  of  Chambdrv 
under  the  French  Empire,  then  in  1825  under  Pied- 
montese rule  it  was  cut  off  from  Cbwpbdry  and  mad« 
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a  special  diocese,  which  with  the  rest  of  Savoy  became 
French  territory,  14  June,  1860.  It  is  suffragau  of 
ChamMry.  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  his  "De  Gloria 
Martyrum",  relates  how  the  church  of  Maurienne, 
belonging  then  to  the  Diocese  of  Turin,  became  a  place 
of  pilgrimage,  after  the  holy  womaii  Thigns  or 
Thecla,  who  was  a  native  of  Valloires,  had  brou^t 
to  it  from  the  East  a  finger  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Saint  Gontran,  King  of  Burgundy,  took  from  the 
Lombards  in  574  the  vidleys  of  Suse  and  Maurienne, 
and  in  576  founded  near  the  shrine  a  bishopric,  which 
was  suffruan  of  Vienne.  Its  first  bishop  was  Fel- 
masius.   £a  509  Gregory  the  Great  made  futile  at- 
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tempts  to  make  Queen  Brunehaut  listen  to  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Bishop  of  Turin  a^^ainst  this  foundation. 
A  letter  written  by  John  VIII  m  878  formally  desig- 
nated the  Bishop  of  Maurienne  as  suffragan  of 
Tarentaise,  but  the  metropolitans  of  Vienna  con- 
'  tinued  to  claim  Maurienne  as  a  suffragan  see,  and 
under  Callistus  II  (1120)  they  carried  their  point. 
Local  tradition  claims  as  bishops  of  Maurienne:  St. 
Emilianus,  martyred  by  the  Saracens  (736  or  738); 
St.  Odilard,  slain  b^  the  Saracens  (916)  together  with 
St.  Benedict,  Archbishop  of  Embrun.  After  the  Sara- 
cens had  been  driven  out,  the  temporal  sover^nty 
of  the  Bishop  of  Maurienne  appears  to  have  been 
very  extensive,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  such  sover- 
eignty had  been  recognized  since  Gontran's  time.  At 
the  death  of  Rudolph  III,  Bishop  Thibaut  was  power- 
ful enough  to  join  a  league  against  Conrad  II  of 
Franconia.  The  emperor  suppressed  the  See  of 
Maurienne,  and  gave  over  its  title  and  possessions  to 
the  Bishop  of  Turin  (1038);  but  this  imperial  decree 
was  never  executed. 

Among  the  bishops  of  Maurienne  were :  St.  Ayroldus 
(1132-46),  once  a  monk  of  the  Chuterhouse  of  Fortes; 
Louis  de  La  Palud  (1441-50),  who  as  Bishop  of 
Lausanne  had  taken  an  active  part  at  the  Council  of 
Basle  in  favour  of  the  antipope,  Felix  V,  who  named 
him  Bishop  of  Maurienne  in  1441;  and  i^terwards 
cardinal;  he  was  confirmed  in  both  appointments  by 
Nicholas  V  in  1449;  John  of  S^via  (1451-72),  who 
at  the  Council  of  Basle  as  representative  of  the  King 
of  Aragon  had  also  worked  for  Felix  V,  and  was 
appointed  by  him  cardinal  in  1441;  ten  years  later 
Nicholas  V  gave  him  the  See  of  Maurienne;  he  is  the 
author  of  "Gesta  Concilii  Basileensis";'  William 
d'Estouteville  (1473-80)  was  made  cardinal  in  1439, 


uid  as  a  pluralist  held  among  other  titles  those  of 
Maurienne  and  Rouen;  Louis  de  Gorrevod  (1499- 
1550)  was  made  cardinal  in  1530;  Hippolyte  d'Este 
(1560),  made  cardinal  in  1538,  acted  as  legate  of 
Pius  IV  to  the  Council  of  Poissy,  and  built  the  famous 
Villa  d'Este  at  Tivoli;  Charles  Joseph  Fillipa  de 
Martiniana  (1757-79),  made  cardinal  in  1778,  was 
the  first  to  whom  Bonaparte,  after  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  confided  his  intention  of  concluding  a 
concordat  with  Rome:  Alexis  Billiet  (1825-40),  made 
cardinal  in  1861.  Emmanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  took  solemn  possession  of  a  canonry  in  the 
cathearal  of  Maurienne  in  1564. 

Among  the  saints  specially  honoured  in,  or  con- 
nected with,  the  diocese  are:  Saint  Aper  (Avre),  a 
priest  who  founded  a  refuge  for  pilgrims  and  the  poor 
m  the  Village  of  St.  Avrk  (seventh  century);  Blessed 
Thomas,  b.  at  Maurienne,  d.  in  720,  famous  for  re- 
building the  Abbey  of  Farfa,  of  which  the  third  abbot, 
LuoeriuSiWasalso  a  native  of  Maurienne;  St.Marinus, 
monk  of  Chandor,  martyred  by  the  Saracens  (eighth 
century) ;  St.  Landry,  pastor  of  Lanslevillard  (Sev- 
enth century),  drowned  in  the  Arc  during  one  of  his 
apostolic  journeys;  St.  B^n^zet,  or  fienoit  de  Pont 
(1165-84),  b.  at  Hermillon  in  the  diocese,  and  founder 
of  the  guild  of  F>atres  Pontificee  of  Avignon  (see 
Bridoe-Bdildinq  Brotherhood)  ;  Blessed  Cabert  or 
Gabert,  disciple  of  St.  Dominic,  who  preached  the 
Gospel  for  twenty  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Aiguebelle 
(thirteenth  century) .  The  chief  shrines  of  the  dioceae 
are:  Notre  Dame  de  Charmuse,  near  Modane,  Notre 
Dame  de  Bonne  Nouvelle,  near  SWean-de-Maurienne, 
which  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Notre 
Dame  de  Beaurevera  at  Montairoon,  dating  from 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
a  nursing  and  teaching  order,  with  mother-house  at 
St>Jean-de-Maurienne,  are  a  branch  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  SI.  Joseph  at  Puy.  At  the  end  of  the  ninei- 
teenth  century,  they  were  in  charge  of  8  day  nuraeriee 
and  2  hospitab.  In  Algeria,  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
Argentine 'thejr  have  houses  controlled  by  the  mother- 
house  at  Maurienne.  In  1905  (end  of  the  Concordat), 
the  Diocese  of  St-Jean-de-Maurienne  had  61,466  in- 
habitants, 10  paridies,  76  auxiliary  paiishes,  and  28 
curacies,  remunerated  by  the  State. 

OaUia  dtriiL,  nova,  XVI  (1866).  «11-S2,  and  tnXr.  289-323; 
DtrCHCSNB,  PoHm  tyiMcopaux,  I,  207-10,  233-35;  Aholit, 
Hitt.  du  duXtM  de  Maurimru  (S.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  1846) ; 
Tkuchbt,  Hist,  kagialogvpie  du  dioci*e  de  Mawrimne  (Cham- 
Mry,  1867);  DB  Mareschal  dr  Lucianr,  SouteraineU  tem- 
voreUe  dee  Mquea  de  Maurienne  au  moyen  dee  in  Mhnoine  de 
VaauUmie  dee  eciencee  de  la  Sawoie  (1892);  Pascal-bin,  Le  pou- 
vrir  temportl dee  Mquee  de  Maurienne  \n  Rewue  Saeoieienne  (1899); 
Chrtauer,  Topo-MU.,  1877-78.  GeoROES  GoTAU. 

Saint-John,  Ambrose,  Oratorian;  b.  1815;  d.  at 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  24  May,  1875;  son  of 
Henry  St.  John,  descended  from  the  Barons  St.  John 
of  Bletsoe.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
M.  A.,  and  where  he  formed  his  lifek>ng,  intimate 
friendship  with  Newman.  In  1841  he  became 
curate  to  Henry  Wilberforce,  first  at  Walmer,  sub- 
sequently at  East  Farlei^.  He  then  joined  Newman 
at  Littlemore  which  he  left,  to  be  received  into  the 
Church  about  a  month  before  Newman's  conversion 
in  October,  1845.  After  a  short  time  spent  with  New- 
man at  Maryvale  he  accompanied  him  to  Rome 
where  they  were  ordained  priests.  Having  become 
Oratorians  they  began  mission  work  in  Birmingham 
(1847),  removing  to  the  suburb  of  Edgbaston  in  1852. 
There  ne  devot^  himself  entirely  to  zealous  missionary 
labours,  taJdng  a  leading  part  in  the  work  of  the  Oratory 
and  its  famous  school.  He  was  an  excellent  classical 
scholar  and  a  remarkable  linguist  both  in  Oriental 
and  European  tongues.  His  death  was  caused  bjr 
overwork  in  translating  Fessler's  book  on  infalh- 
bility  when  Newman's  discussion  with  Gladstone 
was  pending.   He  was  a  man  of  mariced  individuality 
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and  Newman's  tribute  to  him  in  the  "Apolo^a" 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

Exoept  the  bio^traphical  sketch  prefixed  to  the  new  edition  of 
the  RaixoUa,  which  work  he  originally  compiled,  there  a  no 
connected  sketch  of  his  life,  but  references  to  nini  will  be  found 
in  Gasqubt,  Lord  Acton  and  kit  Cirde  (London,  1006).  The 
information  given  above  has  been  kindly  supplied  by  the  Rev. 
F.  Bacchus,  Cong.  Orat.  See  also  Gormxx,  CmwrU  to  Romt 
(London,  1910). 

£dwin  BxreiON. 
Saint  John,  Chbistianb  of.  See  Naborsarb. 

Saint  John,  Diockbb  of  (Sanch  Joannib),  in 
the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  The  dio- 
cese includes  the  following  counties:  Albert,  Carle- 
ton,  Charlotte,  Kings,  Queens,  St.  John,  Sunbury, 
Westmoreland.  York,  and  a  portion  of  Kent.  The 
City_  of  St.  Jonn  is  the  oldest  incorporated  city  in 
British  North  America,  its  charter  dating  back  to 
1785;  it  is  also  the  laigest  city  in  New  Brunswick. 
Among  the  earUest  Catholic  missionaries  to  visit 
New  Brunswick,  which  was  then  part  of  Acadia, 
were  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  Biard  and  MassS.'in  1611. 
They  remained  until  after  the  destruction  of  Port 
Royal  by  A^all  in  1613,  and  were  succeeded  by 
Recollects.  With  the  erection  of  Quebec  into  a 
diocese,  special  interest  was  attached  to  the  Acadian 
missions.  Mgr.  St.  Valher  left  the  St.  Lawrence,  7 
May,  1686,  proceeded  to  the  St.  John,  and  reached 
Medoctec,  an  Indian  village  eight  miles  below  Wood- 
stock. There  the  bishop  established  a  mission,  and 
.  left  it  under  the  direction  of  Father  Simon,  a  Recollect. 
Subsequently  another  mission  was  formed  at  Auk- 
paque.  After  the  death  of  Fathers  Simon  and  Moir- 
eau,  the  missions  on  the  St.  John  passed  into  the  hands 
of -the  Jesuits,  among  whom  were  Fathers  Aubery, 
Loyard,  Danielou,  Loverga,  Audren,  and  Germain. 
The  Indian  church  at  Medoctec  was  probably  the  first 
erected  in  New  Brunswick.  On  the  original  site  of 
this  church  a  small  stone  tablet  was  discovered  in 
June,  1890,  bearinga  Latin  inscription  the  translation 
of  which  reads:  "To  God,  most  Good  and  Great,  in 
honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  Maliseets  erected 
this  church  a.  d.  1717,  while  Jean  Loyard,  a  priest  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  Procurator  of  the  mission." 
After  the  Peace  of  St.  Gennun-en-Laye  (1632),  and 
notably  after  the  Treaty  of  Breda  (1667),  there  ar- 
rived from  France  colonies  of  Catholic  immigrants, 
the  progenitors  of  the  Acadians  now  scattered  over 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  About  1767  Rev. 
Charles-Francois  Bailly,  afterwards  Coadjutor  Bishop 
of  Quebec,  mmistered  to  the  Catholics  dong  the  St. 
John  River.  The  first  native  Acadian  priest  was  Rev. 
J'oseph  M.  Bourg.  Bom  in  1744,  he  fled  during  the 
expulsion  (1755)  with  his  parents  to  the  Isle  of  St. 
-Jonn,  but  was  eventually  deported  to  France;  after 
some  yeans  he  returned  to  Quebec,  where  he  was  or- 
dained by  Mgr.  Briand  in  1773.  Appointed  Vicar- 
General  of  Acadia,  he  had  an  immense  area  to  govern, 
with  little  assistance.  In  1813  Bishop  Plessis  of  <^e- 
bec  received  into  his  dioc««e  an  Irish  Dominican, 
Rev.  Charles  D.  Ffrench,  a  convert  and  son  of  an 
Anglican  bishop,  and  assigned  him  to  duty  in  St. 
John.  He  celebrated  Mass  in  the  Cit}r  Court  Room 
on  Market  Square.  A  church  was  biult  soon  after- 
wards, and  at  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Plessis  it  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Malachy;  it  was  opened  for  worship 
on  1  Oct.,  1815.  With  the  influx  of  Irish  immigrants 
the  number  of  CathoUcs  rapidly  increased.  The  first 
resident  priest  of  St.  John  was  Kev.  Joseph  Morrisset ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Patrick  McMahon,  and 
.  in  1828  Rev.  John  Carroll,  the  last  priest  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  a  dipcese  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
was  sent  from  Queb^. 

Between  1820  and  1827  the  Micmac  Indians  and 
Acadian  settlers  at  Richibucto  were  ministered  to  by 
Rev.  FranQois-Norbert  Blanchet,  who  afterwards  be- 
came first  Archbishop  of  Oregon  City.   In  Aug.,  1829, 
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Charlottetown  (Prince  Edward  Island)  was  created 
an  episcopal  see,  with  New  Brunswick  under  its  juria- 
diction.  Thirteen  years  later  New  Brunswick  was 
formed  into  a  separate 'diocese;  its  first  bishop  was 
Dr.  William  Dollu^  (b.  in  Ballytarina,  Co.  Kilkenny, 
Ireland;  d.  29  Aug.,  1851),  a  man  of  apostoUc  virtue 
and  a  typical  pioneer  bishop.  He  made  his  theo- 
logical studies  at  Qudiec,  and  was  sent  as  a  mission- 
ary to  Cape  Breton,  and  afterwwds  to  Miramichi. 
He  was  Vicai^General  of  the  Diocese  of  Charlotte- 
town,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  at  Quebec,  11  June, 
1843.  His  successor  was  Right  Rev.  Thomas  L. 
Connolly  ([b.  at  Cork,  Ireland),  who,  after  receiving 
his  preliminaiy 
education  at  Corl^ 
became  a  novice 
in  the  Capuchin 
Order,  and  was 
sent  to  Rome  to 
complete  his 
studies.  He  was 
ordained  in  the 
cathedral  at 
Lyons  in  1838,  and 
for  the  next  four 
^ears  was  sta- 
tumed  at  the  Car 
puchin  Church, 
DubUn.  In  1842 
he  volunteered  for 
the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  his  ser- 
vices were  ac- 
cepted by  the 
Right  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Walsh  (after- 
wards Archbishop 
of  Halifax).  Con- 
secrated Bishop  of 
New  Brunswick 
15  Aug.,  1862,  Dr. 
Connolly  arrived 
in  St.  John,  his 
episcopal  city,.  11 
Sept.  of  the  same 
year.  Oneof  the  first  duties  he  undertook  was  the  build- 
ing of  a  cathedral ;  but  it  was  not  until  Christmas  Day, 
1^,  that  the  building  was  ready  for  Divine  service. 
In  June,  1854,  the  cholera  app«ai«d  at  St.  John,  and 
did  not  abate  until  after  the  middle  of  August.  It  ia 
estimated  that  600  CathoUcs  died  of  it;  as  a  conso- 
quence,  about  150  orphans  were  thrown  on  the  bishop's 
hands.  To  care  for  them^  he  organized  a  diocesan 
sisterhood  known  as  the  Sisters  ofCharity.  In  1850 
Dr.  Connolly  was  promoted  to  Halifax  in  succession 
to  Archbishop  Walsh. 

A  division  was  then  made  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
Brunswick;  the  southern  portion  (the  present  See  of 
St.  John)  being  assigned  to  Right  Rev.  John  Sweeny 
(b.  in  1^1  at  Clones,  Co.  Monaghan,  Ireland;  d.  25 
March,  1901).  John  Sween^r  had  emigrated  with 
his  parents  in  1828;  his  classical  studies  were  made 
at  St.  Andrew's  College,  near  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Ekiward  Island,  after  which  he  went  to  Quebec  for 
theology.  He  was  ordained  in  Sept.,  1844,  and 
was  first  assigned  to  St.  John,  whence  he  went  from 
time  to  time  throughout  the  country  on  missions. 
His  next  labours  were  at  Chatham  and  Barachois. 
He  was  vicai>general  successively  under  Bishops 
DoUard  and  Cxtnnolly,  and  administrator  of  the 
diocese  on  both  occasions  when  the  see  was  vacant. 
On  15  April,  1860,  he  was  elevated  to  the  epis- 
copate; and  in  1870  he  went  to  Rome  to  attend  the 
Vatican  Council.  Under  him  the  cathedral  was 
completed;  it  was  consecrated  on  16  July,  1885. 
Bishop  Sweeny  was  noted  for  his  wisdom,  tact,  and 
administrative  abilities.   The  Catholic  settlement  of 
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Johnville,  Carleton  County,  was  established  by  him, 
and  grew  into  a  flourishing  colony  under  his  encourage- 
ment. In  the  summer  of  1899  he  applied  to  Rome  for 
a  coadjutor,  and  Rev.  Timothy  Qtsey,  pastor  of  St. 
Dunstan's  Church,  Fredericton,  was  appointed.  In 
Jan.,  1901,  Bishop  Sweeny  retired  to  St.  Patrick's  In- 
dustrial School,  Silver  Falls. 

Bishop  Casey,  the  present  incumbent  (b.  at  Flume 
Ridge,  Charlotte  County,  New  Brunswick,  1862), 
received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
St.  Stephen,  New  Brunswick,  and  afterwards  studied 
at  St.  Joseph's  College,  Memramoook,  and  at  Laval 
University,  Quebec;  he  was  ordained  priest  29  June, 
1886.  His  consecration  as  titular  Bishop  of  Utina 
and  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Sweeny  took  place  in  the 
cathedral  at  St.  John,  11  Feb.,  1900.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  Bishop  Casey's  administration,  a  new 
school  has  been  erected  in  the  city;  and  fifteen  new 
churches,  in  different  parishes,  have  been  dedicated. 

There  are  two  religious  orders  of  men  in  the  diocese: 
the  Redemptorists,  who  arrived  in  July,  1884,  and 
who  are  in  charge  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  North  St. 
John;  fuul  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Memram- 
oook, who  have  conducted  the  University  of  St.  Jo- 
seph s  Collie  since  1864.  There  are  three  communi- 
ties of  women:  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  Religious 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Family.  Diocesan  priests  number  52;  priests  of 
religious  orders,  25.  There  are  2  orphan  asylums;  2 
academies,  1  home  for  the  aged,  ana  1  college.  The 
Catholic  population  is  about  58,000. 

Rathono,  {SKmput  at  Ihe  PaH  (St.  John,  1905);  Jnuit  Rela- 
lioiu  (CleveUnd,  1896-1901);  Caupbsll,  Pioneer  Priette  of 
North  Amtriea  (New  York,  1909) ;  MacMilian.  Hielory  of  th» 
Chunk  in  Printt  Bdward  Uattd  (Quebec,  1905);  Cushcnt, 


Hitoiy  of  Canada  (Tonmto,  1897):  Hat,  A  Hilary  of  Sev 
Brwmiek  (Toronto,  1903);  Lawmkcc  Footmnt*  (St.  John, 
1883);  Maodibc  The  Iriek  in  Ameriea  (Now  York.  1868);  The 


John's  comprises  the  eastern,  southern,  and  western 
shores  of  the  island.  Harbour  Grace  embraced  thio 
north-eastern  shore  and  Labrador.  Bishop  Mul- 
lock was  succeeded  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Power, 
previously  president  of  Clonliffe  College,  Dublin,  and 
canon  of  the  cathedral,  a  man  of  high  literary  attain- 
ments, also  a  brilliant  pulpit  orator.  His  episcopacy 
lasted  until  1894,  being  the  longest  in  the  annals  of  the 
diocese.  He  completed  the  Church  of  St.  Patrick, 
Riverbead,  St.  John's;  and  during  his  episcopacy 
the  Christian  Brothers,  to  whom  is  due  the  high  state 
of  perfection  of  the 'educational  system,  were  intro- 
duced. The  western  portion  of  the  island,  known  as 
"The  French  Shore'*,  was  separated  during  his  reign 
from  the  Diocese  of  St.  John  s  and  made  a  prefecture 
Apostolic,  afterwards  a  vicariate  Apostolic. 


Pneman,  files:  Puaais,  Journal  de  la  Mienon  de  ISII  et  d»  IStB; 
Idsh,  Journal  de  la  Uiuion  de  l8iS;  Le  Foyer  Canadien  (()ue- 
bee,  Mav-Nov..  1865);  La  Semaine  Relioieuee  ((2uebe«,  Maroh, 
April,  May,  1904)  i  Cbouinard,  Hiatoire  de  la  Paroiete  de  Saint- 
Joeeph  de  CorUm,  Bate  dee  Chaleure  (RinKnuki,  1906). 

Andbbw  J.  O'Nbill. 
Saint  John  of  Jertualem,  Enightb  of.  Seo 

MlUTABT  ObDEBS,  ThB. 

Saint  John's,  Archdiocese  or  (Sancti  JoAMMia 
Terils  NoviE),  in  Newfoundland,  erected  1904,  with 
Right  Rev.  M.  F.  Howley  as  archbishop.  It  has 
two  suffragans.  Harbour  Grace  and  St.  George's. 
In  1796  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  was  made  a 
vicariate  Apostolic,  with  Rev.  James  Louis  O'Donel, 
O.S.F.,  as  first  vicar  Apostolic.  Dr.  O'Donel  re- 
turned to  Ireland  in  1807,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Right  Rev.  Patrick  Lambert.  O.S.F.,  from  Wex- 
ford, Ireland.  Bishop  Lambert  ruled  until  1817, 
when  he  retired  to  Ireland.  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Scal- 
lan,  also  a  Franciscan  and  a  Wexford  man,  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  held  the  see  until  1829.  When 
Dr.  O'Dond  was  made  vicar  Apostolic,  there  were 
but  six  priests  in  the  island;  Dr.  Scallan  in- 
creased the  number  to  ten.  He  was  the  first  bishop 
who  died  in  the  country.  In  1829  Ri^t  Rev.  Dr. 
Fleming,  O.S.F.,  succeeded  to  the  episcopacy.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  of  twenty-one  years,  the  build- 
ing of  the  great  cathedral  was  stvted,  schools  and 
convents  were  erected,  and  nuns  of  the  Presentation 
and  Mercy  Orders  introduced.  The  fifth  bishop  was 
the  learned  Dr.  Mullock,  O.S.F.,  who  was  appointed 
coadjutor  to  Bishop  Fleming,  and  arrived  in  the  coun- 
try in  1848.  He  was  consecrated  in  Rome  (1847); 
and  ruled  the  Church  of  Newfoundland  for  nineteen 
years  till  1869.  He  completed  the  cathedral,  built 
the  episcopal  palace,  .the  library  and  college,  also 
many  churches,  chapels,  and  convents.  He  was  the 
originator  of  the  idea  of  the  Atlantic  telegr{4>h  cable. 
In  1856  the  island  was  divided  into  two  dioceses: 
St.  John's  and  Barbour  Gnw,  The  Diocese  of  St. 


CAnoDBAL  OF  Sr.  Jomr  thb  Barut,  Br.  lomtfa, 

N  E WFOUMD  LAND 

In  1895  Rkht  Rev.  Dr.  Howley  (bom  in  St. 
John's.  1843),  Vicar  Apostolic  of  St.  George's,  "French 
Shore' ,  was  transferred  to  the  See  of  St.  John's,  be- 
coming the  seventh  bishop.  He  undertook  extensive 
repairs  on  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  interior.  During  his  episcopate,  the 
academy  for  young  ladies  at  Littledale  has  been  en- 
lai^ed,  the  new  ooUege  built,  and  many  other  works 
have  been  inaugurated.  According  to  the  census  of 
1901,  the  Catholic  population  of  the  diocese  was 
45,000.  There  are  70  churches ;  50  ch^iels ;  35  priests ; 
143  schools;  21  convent  schools  (the  schools  all  re- 
ceive aid  from  the  State  and  full  relitdous  liberty  is 
granted);  9953  pupils;  14  convents.  The  Irish  Chris- 
tian Brothers  teacu  in  the  pubhc  schools,  and  conduct 
theCoUegeof  St.  Bonaventure's,  which  is  also  aflSliated 
to  the  London  University,  the  boys'  orphanage  with 
over  100  boys,  and  industrial  school  of  Mount  Cashel. 
The  Sisters  of  Mercy  have  charge  of  the  Orphanage 
of  Belvedere  with  100  orphan  girls,  teach  in  the 
public  schools,  and  conduct  several  academies.  The 
Presentation  Sisters  also  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

M.  F.  Howley. 

Saint  Joseph,  Diocese  of  (Sancti  Josbpbi),  in 
Missouri.  The  City  of  St.  Joseph  was  founded  by 
Joseph  Robidoux.  a  Catholic,  who  in  1830  became 
sole  proprietor  ol  the  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of 
what  is  now  called  Roy's  Branch,  just  above  the 
Blacksnake  Hills.  In  1838  an  itinerant  Jesuit  viated 
the  obscure  trading  post  at  this  place  and  said  Mass 
in  the  rude  log  house  of  Robidoux.   In  1840  Rev. 
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Father  Vogel  administered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  faithful.  Robidoux,  alive  to  the  importance  of 
his  trading  post,  began  preparations  to  form  a  town. 
The  population  was  about  two  hundred  at  that  timc^ 
He  had  surveys  and  plats  made  by  Fred  W.  Smith, 
a  Catholic.  Smith  named  his  plat  St.  Joseph;  it 
was  taken  to  St.  Louis  and  recorded  on  26  July, 
1843.  The  first  pemuuent  pastor  was  the  Rev. 
Tliomas  Scaaion,  who  began  his  labours  in  1847. 
On  17  June,  1847,  a  brick  church  was  begun  and  in 
September  of  the  same  year  was  dedicated  by  Arch- 
bidiop  P.  R.  Kenrick  of  St.  Louis.  The  "Overland 
Period"  was  the  most  important  one  in  the  infancy 
of  St.  Joseph.  Early  in  the  spring  of  .1849  be^an  tlie 
rush  to  California.  As  a  starting  point  St.  Joseph 
offered  advantages  which  no  other  place  poassesed. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  p<»pulation  of  1900  souls. 

At  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  in 
1866,  St.  Joseph  was  among  the  new  episcopal  sees 
raoposed.  Rev.  John  J.  Hogan  was  chosen  its  first 
Bisnop,  3  March,  1868.  The  area  assigned  to  the 
IMW  diocese  was  that  part  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
lyin^  between  the  Missouri  and  Chariton  Rivers. 
On  mvestigation  the  bish(H>«lect  found  that  there 
were  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  Joseph  600  families,  about 
3000  souls,  attended  by  five  secular  priests.  The 
church  edifices  were  of  the  poorest  kind;  the  largest 
(pro-cathedral)  was  a  low,  narrow,  brick  building, 
built  at  three  different  times.  Bishop  Hogan  was 
consecrated  by  Archbishop  P.  R.  Kenrick,  13  Sep- 
tember, 1868,  and  at  once  took  charge  of  his  new 
field  of  labour.  In  1869  ground  was  broken  for  a  new 
cathedral  which,  three  years  later,  was  opened  for 
Divine  service.  The  number  of  priests  increased 
gradually,  relwious  oonsdousnees  and  enthusiasm 
were  awakened,  churches  were  built,  parish  schools 
erected,  and  charitdale  institutions  founded.  On  10 
September,  1880,  Bishop  Hogan  was  transferred  to 
the  newty-erected  Diocese  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  appomted  Administrator  of  St.  Joseph.  When 
he  resigned  his  administration  of  the  Diocese  of  St. 
Joseph  in  1893.  the  Rt.  Rev.  M.  F.  Burke,  D.D., 
was  transferrea  from  the  Diocese  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo- 
ming, to  St.  Jooeph.  His  reception  by  clergy  and 
lait^  was  most  enthusiastic.  Under  his  able  adminis- 
tration great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  material 
as  well  as  in  the  spiritud  upbuilding  of  the  diocese. 
A  heavy  debt  on  Uie  cathedral  has  been  liquidated, 
an  episcopal  residence  built,  a  school  of  the  cathedral 
parish  erected  at  k  cost  of  S60,000,  new  missions 
opened,  and  new  parishes  organised. 

The  Cit^  of  St.  Joseph  has  at  present  8  parishes 
with  12  remdent  pastors,  6  pariah  schools  attended  by 
1340  pupils,  1  commercial  college  conducted  by  the 
Christian  Brothers,  1  academy  for  the  education  of 
young  ladies  conducted  by  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  1  hospital  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  Catholic  population:  10,000.  Outdde  of 
the  City  of  St.  Josrah  may  be  mentioned  the  Bene- 
dictine Abbey  at  Conception,  established  in  1874; 
the  Concepti6n  Classical  College  conducted  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Abbey;  the  Franciscan  Fathers  at 
Chillioothe  and  Wien;  two  charitable  hospitals,  one 
at  Chillioothe  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Mairy, 
the  other  at  Maryville  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Francis:  an  academy  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies  at  Citillicothe  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph;  Uie  mother-house  and  academy  of  the 
Benedictine  Sisters  of  Perpetual  Adoration  at  Clyde; 
an  orphan  asylum  at  Conception;  twenty  churches 
with  resident  priests;  thirty-two  mission  stations; 
and  seven  parochial  schools.  By  a  decree  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Consistory,  dated  Rome, 
16  June,  1911,  the  territory  containing  the  Coun- 
ties of  Adair.  Clark,  Knox,  Lewis,  Maoon,  Marion, 
Monroe,  Ralls,  Randolph,  Shelby,  Schuyler,  Scot- 
land, and  that  part  of  Chariton  County  east  of  the 


Chariton  River  *was  detached  from  the  ArchdiooeM 
of  St.  Louis  and  attached  to  the  Diocese  of  St.  Joseph. 
By  reason  of  this  extension  the  Diocese  of  St.  Joseph 
now  comprises  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  extending  from  the  Missouri  to  the 
Mississippi  Riven^  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Counties  of  Howard,  Boone,  Audrain,  and  Pike. 
By  the  increase  of  territory  16  parishes  have  been  added, 
and  20  more  priests  have  been  affiliated  with  the  diiCH 
cese.   The  Catholic  population  is  (1911)  about  34,000. 

HooAN,  On  the  Mitnon  in  Mwouri  (Kaosu  Cttv,  ISfl^); 
LiNNSKSAHP,  Hittorieal  Soutenir  of  the  ImmaaJalt  Coneeptiom 
ParM  (St.  Jonph,  1907);  Official  CtMeUe  Dinetory  (UIO). 

C.  LiNNBNXAlIP. 

Saint  Louia,  Archdiocese  of  (Sancti  Ludotici). 
created  a  diocese  2  July,  1826;  raised  to  the  raidc  at 
an  archdiocese  20  July,  1847.  It  comprises  that  por- 
tion of  the  State  of  Missouri  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  northern  lines  of  the  Counties  of  Pike,  Au- 
clrain,  Boone,  and  Howard,  on  the  west  by  the  western 
lines  of  the  .Counties  Howard,  Boone,  Cole,  Maries, 
Phelps,  Texas  and  Howell,  on  the  south  by  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi  River, 
a  territory  of  26,235  square  miles. 

HisTOST. — ^The  City  of  St.  Louis  was  founded  in 
1764  by  Pierre  Liguest  Laclede,  a  French  nobleman, 
who  came  to  Louisiana  in  1755  and  entered  commer- 
cial life  in  New  Orleans.  In  1762  the  firm  of  Maxent 
LaolMe  and  Co.  were  given  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
treating  with  the  Indians  of  the  North-west,  and  in  the 
same  year  Monsieur  Laclede  with  some  companiona 
came  up  to  Fort  CSiartres  in  the  interest  of  the  firm. 
The  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  put  an  end  to  the  priv- 
ilege, and  Monsieur  Lacl6de  purehased  the  interest  of 
his  partners,  left  Fort  Chartres  and  landed  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  where  in  1764  he  selected  a 
spot,  at  that  time  a  wilderness,  and  here  laid 'the 
foundation  of  St.  Louis.  He  built  the  firat  house,  em- 
ploying Indian  women  and  children  in  digyng  out  the 
cellar  and  c&rrying  the  earth  away  in  their  blankets. 
By  the  Tieaiy  ofParis,  France  ceded  to  Spain  all  of 
Louisiana  west  of  the  MissisBippi,  but  there  was  no 
formal  occupation  by  the  Spanish  until  1770.  St. 
Louis  therefore  during  the  first  yean  its  existence 
belonged  to  the  Diocese  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  a  juris- 
diction that  extended  throughout  Louisiana.  There 
were  but  two  priests  in  the  St.  Louis  territorv:  Father 
Luke  Collet,  a  Recollect,  and  the  Jesuit  Father  Meu- 
rin;  the  former  died  in  1765  leaving  but  one  priest  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  veteran  Father  Sebastian 
Louis  Meurm.  The  story  of  good  old  Father  Meu- 
rin  is  replete  with  tales  of  hardship  and  sacrifice  made 
for  the  French  and  Indians  of  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
In  1766,  finding  the  task  too  ^reat,  he  wrote  the  Bishop 
of  Quebec:  "Ste  Genevieve  is  my  residence.  Thence 
I  go  every  spring  and  visit  the  other  villages.  I  re- 
turn agam  in  the  autumn  and  whenever  I  am  sum- 
moned on  sick  calls.  I  am  only  sixty-one  yean  oU. 
but  I  am  exhausted,  broken  by  twentv-five  yean  of 
mission  work  in  this  country,  and  of  these  nearly 
twenty  years  of  malady  and  disease  show  me  the 
gates  of  death.  I  am  incapable,  therefore,  of  lon^  ap- 
plication or  bodily  fatigue.  I  cannot  accordingly 
supply  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  country,  where 
even  the  stoutest  men  could  not  endure.  It  would 
need  four  priests.  If  you  can  give  me  only  one,  he 
should  be  appointed  to  Cahokia,  and  with  the  powers 
of  Ticar^eral."  In  1768  Fr.  P.  Gibault,  Vicar 
General  of  Qudbec,  was  sent  to  his  aid  and  laboured 
with  him  until  tiie  formal  occupation  of  Louisiaaa  by 
the  Spaniards. 

Father  Gibault  continued  his  visits  until  the  com- 
ing<tf  the  Capuchin  Fathers  from  New  Orleans  in 
1^72,  and  Fatner  Meurin  remained  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Prior  to  Father  Gibault's 
coming,  there  was  no  church  building  in  this  territory. 
The  records  at  Cahokia  show  that  at  St.  Louis  Father 
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Meurin  in  1766  baptized,  under  condition,  in  a  tent  for 
want  of  a  church,  Marie,  lawful  daughter  of  John 
Bi^>ti8te  Deechamp  and  of  Marie  Kon;  and  again,  that 
he  conferred  the  same  sacrament  upon  Antoine,  son  of 
Lisette,  a  Pawnee  slave,  on  9  May  of  the  same  year, 
Fadier  Gibault,  soon  after  his  arrival,  undertook  the 
erection  of  a  small  church  built  of  upright  1<^.  This 
modest  edifice  was  rapidly  completied  and  dedicated 
on  24  June,  1770.  With  the  advent  of  the  Capuchins 
in  1772,  Father  Valentine  of  Uiat  order  becune  the 
firet  resident  priest  of  St.  Louis  and  remained  until 
,  1776.  He  was  succeeded  by  Father  Bernard,  also  a 
Capuchin,  who  remained  for  thirteen  years  and  dur- 
ing his  stay  organized  St.  Charles  and  St.  Ferdinand. 
From  1789  to  1793  there  are  no  records  to  show  that 
St.  Louis  had  a  resident  priest.  In  1793  Pierre 
Joseph  Didier,  a  Benedictine  monk,  assumed  charge 
and  remained  until  1799.  In  1800  the  territory  of 
Louisiana  was  receded  to  France  and  three  years 
later  transferred  by  Napoleon  to  the  United  States. 
Thus  we  find  that  St.  Louis  and  the  Louisiana  terri- 
tory during  its  early  days  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of:  theVicariate  Apostolic  of  Canada,  1658-1674;  the 
Dkxieee  of  Quebec,  1674-1759;  the  Diocese  of  Santi- 
ago in  Cuba,  17S9-1787;  the  Diocese  of  Havana, 
1787-1793;  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas, 
1793-1826.  The  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi 
was  subject  to:  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Ciuiada, 
1658-1674;  the  Diocese  of  Quebec,  1674-1784;  the 
Prefecture  Apostolic  of  the  thirteen  states  of  the 
Union,  1784-1789;  the  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  1789- 
1808;  the  Diocese  of  Bardstown,  180a-1834. 

In  1800  Rev.  Thomas  Flynn  was  made  parish 
priest  of  St.  Louis,  remaining  in  that  i>osition  until 
1806  when  he  removed  to  Ste  Genevieve.  Again 
from  1808  until  1811,  when  Father  Savigne  took 
eharge,  we  find  the  parish  without  the  service  of  a 
priest.  Father  Savigne's  ministrv  extended  over  a 
period  of  six  years,  and  during  these  years  Jthe  city 
grew  to  such  an  extent  as  to  re(|uire  the'labours  of  a 
priest  who  could  devote  to  it  his  entire  time  and  at- 
tention. In  1810  the  population  numboed  1400— 
mostly  French  with  some  Spaniards  and  a  constantly 
increasing  influx  of  Americans.  Thus  far  St.  Louis 
had  been  but  a  struggling  village,  the  surrounding 
country  but  a  wilderness  that  re-echoed  to  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  savage  or  resounded  with  the  crack  of  the 
ranger's  rifle.  Now  things  were  to  assume  a  more  im- 
portant aspect,  so  that  five  years  latwwe  hear  of  the 
Diocese  of  St.  Louis.  St.  Louis  as  a  diocese  had  its 
origin  amidst  the  early  ecclesiastical  troubles  and  dis- 
putes of  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana  and  tiie  Floridas. 
The  Diocese  of  St.  Christopher  of  Havana,  Louisiana, 
and  the  Floridas  was  erected  in  1787,  and  Rt.  Rev. 
Joseph  de  Trespalatios  was  appointed  the  first  bishop; 
thus  St.  Louis  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bid^ 
(rf  Havana.  On  25  April,  1793,  the  Diocese  of 
Louisiana  and  both  Flondas  was  created;  New  Or- 
leans was  designated  aa  the  cathedral  city,^  and  die 
Rev.  Louis  Pefialver  y  Cardenas  was  appointed  the 
first  bishop.  He  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  17  July, 
1796.  On  24  S^.,  1815.  Rt.  Rev.  Louis  William 
Du  Bourg  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Louisiana  and 
the  Flondas,  tmd  immediately  alter  proposed  the 
erection  of  the  See  of  St.  Louis  then  in  tipper  Louim- 
ana  (sometimes  called  Louisiaiia  Superior,  sometimes 
"Alta  Louisiana").  Very  soon  after,  however,  he 
requested  the  withdrawal  <rf  this  proposal  owing  to 
the  serious  and  complicated  troubles  caused  by  the 
trustees  (Marguilliers  and  three  misguided  priests  of 
the  cathedral  church  in  New  Orleans). 

Open  menaces  of  violence  and  other  serious  threats 
prompted  him  to  solicit  the  Propaganda  to  permit 
nim  to  take  up  his  leBideoce  at  St.  Louis  and  to  con- 
tinue St.  Louis  aa  part  of  the  Louisiaaa  jutisdictkm. 
Rome  granted  the  request,  and  aa  S  Jan.,  1818,  he 
came  to  St.  Louu  aooompttoied  by  Bishop  Flaget,  of 


Bardstown,  Ky.  He  was  reodved  here  with  great 
welcome,  was  installed  with  the  usual  solemnities  by 
Bishop  Flaget,  and  took  possession  of  the  proHStthe- 
dral,  a  poor  wooden  structure  in  ruinous  condition. 
The  same  year  he  founded  at  St.  Louis  a  Latin  Acad- 
any  which  later  developed  into  the  University  of 
St.  Louis  (q.  v.).  On  13  Aug.,  1822,  the  Very  Rev. 
Joseph  Roeati^yicar-general  for  Bishop  Du  Bourg,  was 
aj^inted  by  Pius  VII  titular  Bishop  of  Tenagre,  and 
created  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  territories  of  Mississippi 
and  Alabama.  This  appointment  Father  Rosati  de- 
clined, giving  to  the  Propaganda  as  reasons  the  pau- 
city and  penury  of  the  people  of  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama; the  utter  impossibihty  of  a  priest  being  able  to 
sustain  himself  at  Natchez;  Bay  St.  Louis  being  too 
poor  to  erect  even  an  unpretentk>us  church  building, 
and  no  other  city  in  the  two  states  being  sufficient^ 
well-equipped  with  church  or  resources  worthy  of  a 
bishop.  He  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  his 
continuing  as  president  of  the  seminary,  as  no  priest 
was  at  hand  equal  to^the  task  of  Mwiming  its  direc- 
tion. -  His  arguments  and  the 'protests  of  the  Bishop 
of  Baltimore  prevailed.  The  Brief  "Quum  superiori 
anno"  dated  14  July,  1823,  addmsed  to  Bishop  Du 
Bourg,  revoked  the  ^pointment  and  suppressed  the 
vicariate.  Father  RoM^ti,  however,  was  not  to  es- 
cape miiscopal  honours.  He  was  appointed  coadjutor 
to  Biabop  Du  Bouig  by  Apostolic  Brief  dated  22  June, 
1823,  and  by  instructions  of  said  Brief  was  to  reside 
in  St.  Louis.   The  Brief  recited  that  after  three 

Sears  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana  was  to  be  divided.  New 
Orleans  and  St.  Louis  to  be  named  episcopal  sees. 
Bishop  Du  Bourg  to  have  his  choice  of  eitner,  and 
Bish<q>  Rosati  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the 
other.  Father  Roeati  received  these  documents  on  4 
Dec.,  1823,  and  letters  from  the  Propaganda  told  him 
that  he  must  submit  to  the  dignity  he  had  thus  far 
soi^ht  to  esci^ie.  Bishop  Du  Bouig  was  then  in 
Louisiaiia,  and  selected  for  the  consecration  services 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension  in  Donaldsonville,  La., 
a  central  position,  where  many  cler^  might  assanble. 
Here  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Roeati  was  consecrated 
titular  Bishop  of  Tenagre  on  25  March,  1S24^  by 
Bishop  Louis-Guillaume-Valentin  Du  Bourg,  assisted 
by  the  Very  Rev.  Louis  Sibourd,  V.G.,  and  the  Rev. 
Anthony  de  Sedella,  O.M.Cap.,  rector  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  New  Orleans. 

Not  k>ng  i^ter.  Bishop  Du  Bourg  found  the  tadc  im- 
posed upon  him  beyond  his  strength,  and,  discouraged 
by  the  difficulties  whkh  arose  to  thwart  his  projects 
and  harassed  by  bitter  opposition  in  his  own  city 
(which  in  some  of  his  writings  he  styled  "vera  nova 
Babylonia"),  he  reamed  his  see  and  departed  for 
Europe  in  April,  Pending  this  the  Propa- 

ganda had,  on  26  June,  1826,  voted  the  wection 
of  S'>.  Louis  as  a  diocese,  which  actwn  was  approved 
of  by  the  pope  on  2  July,  of  the  same  year.  On 
the  same  <uy  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Du  Boutg 
was  formally  accepted,  and  letters  were  forwarded  to 
Bishop  Rosati,  asking  him  to  accept  the  vacant  see. 
This  he  earnestly  requested  to  be  allowed  to  decline, 
pleading  his  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Louisiana  and  his  familiarity  with  the  dis- 
tricts of  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Aricansas.  He  ui;^ 
the  appointment  at  Rev.  Leo  de  Neckere,  a  Belgian 
Lazarist,  as  Bishop  of  New  Orleans,  and  sought  the  in- 
tervention of  Bishop  Du  Bourg  to  have  this  effected. 
His  objection  was  sustained,  and  finallv  on  20  March. 
1827,  Pope  Leo  XII  transfmed  him  m>m  the  See  of 
Tenagre  to  that  of  St.  Louis,  and  requested  him  to 
continue  the  administration  of  New  Orleans  until 
such  time  as  other  provision  might  be  made. 

At  this  period  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana  comprised, 
roughly  speaking,  the  territory  extending  from  the 
GuB  m  Mexico  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  from 
the  Miasiflsippi  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Ow- 
ing to  the  existing  indefinite  lines  of  demaicatkm  it 
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was  at  times  difficult  and  even  impossible  to  decide 
with  certainty  the  exact  confines  of  the  diocese.  The 
uncertainty  of  jurisdiction,  which  necessarily  arose 
from  this,  mfluenced  Rome  to  advise  all  bishops  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  constitute  their  neigh- 
bouring bishops  their  vicars-general;  so  in  the  archives 
of  the  diocese  we  find  documents  appointmg  Bishop 
Rosati  vicar-general  to  the  Bishops  of  Quebec,  Bards- 
town,  St.  Boniface,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati  and  Du- 
buque. The  State  of  Illinois  was  part  of  the  Diocese 
of  Bardstown,  Ky.,  established  in  ISOS,  yet  Bishop 
Flaget  in  exercising  his  episcopal  functions  along  the 
Mississippi  in  theState  of  Ilhnois  ministered  to  the 
wants  of  Catholics  on  the  western  side  of  the  river, 
and  so  also  Bishop  Du  Bourg,  yrhea  residing  at  St. 
Louis,  gave  his  attention  to  the  faithful  in  Illinois,  and 
in  this  Bishop  Rosati  also  followed  the  example  set. 
However,  in  the  year  1832,  Bishop  Rosati  wrote  to 
Rome  that  as  the  western  half  of  Illinois  had  hitherto 
been  cared  for  by  the  ordinary  of  St.  Louis  it  would 
prove  more  expedient  to  attach  it  to  the  Sen  of  St. 
Louis  not  only  de/octo  but  also  (feyure.  I>ursuant  to 
this  suggestion  Rome,  when  erecting  the  See  of  Vin- 
oennes,  m  the  year  1834,  divided  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  attached  the  western  half  to  St.  Louis  and  the 
eastern  half  to  Vincennes;  thus  it  remained  until  the 
year  1844  when  the  Diocese  of  Chicago  was  estab- 
Ushed. 

The  Diocese  of  St.  Louis  at  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion, as  is  found  in  Bishop  Rosati's  report  to  the 
Propaganda,  dated  1  Nov.,  1825,  comprised  the 
northern  portion  of  the  so-called  "Louisiana  Pur- 
chase" including  Arkansas.  In  Missouri  Bish<9 
Rosati  mentions  the  city,  St.  Louis,  where  there  was 
but  a  single  priest,  and,  as  he  says,  need  of  at  least 
two  more.  Here  the  church  b^ifm  by  Bishop  Du 
Bourg  was  still  unfinished.  Financial  depression 
having  driven  away  some  and  prevented  others  from 
paying  their  subscriptions,  suit  was  entered  for  pay- 
ment of  the  church  debt  and  permission  asked  of  the 
State  to  sell  the  bishop's  house  and  other  church 
properties  to  meet  the  obligation.  Thus  the  condi- 
tions prevalent  were  by  no  means  encouraging; 
finallyj  in  1822,  part  of  the  church  property  was  sold, 
including  the  parochial  residence,  as  also  a  building 
in  course  of  construction  for  an  academy.  The  pur- 
chaser gave  Bishop  Rosati  a  time  in  which  to  redeem 
it,  and  to  secure  necessary  means  he  sent  to  Europe 
Rev.  Francis  Neill,  in  the  hope  that  generous  Catn- 
olics  there  would  aid  him  in  saving  the  property. 
In  his  report  to  Rome,  Bishop  Roeati  (besides  St. 
Louis,  which  he  stvled  the  most  important  city  of 
the  State  and  one  of  great  possibilities)  mentions  the 
following  others:  Carondelct,  or  Vide  Poche,  with  a 
hundred  very  poor  families  of  French  origin'  Floris- 
sant, cared  for  by  Father  Van  Quickenbom,  S.J.,  who 
was  in  charge  of  five  scholastics,  and  at  the  same  time 
directed  a  school  for  Indian  boys;  St.  Charles, 
Portage  des  Sioux,  Dardenne  (now  St.  Peter's);  C6te 
sans  Desain,  a  French  village  distant  about  ninety 
miles  from  St.  Louis:  La  Mine  di  Plumb  (Old  Mines), 
with  about  200  French  families;  St.  Michael's 
(Fredericktown);  Ste  Genevieve  with  resident  priest; 
the  Barrens  (French  Boia  BruU,  Latin  Symi  Cre- 
tnala),  consisting  then  of  about  200  fanulies  at- 
tended by  one  of  the  Fathers  of  St.  Mary's  Sem- 
inary, with  16  students  of  theok^  in  attendance. 
Here  too  was  located  the  Loretto  Convent  with  17 
aisters  and  some  postulants;  though  strug^Elin^  with 
difficulties  and  lack  of  funds  the  sisters  maintained  a 
free  school  and  cared  for  24  orphans.  The  last 
Louisiana  town  mentioned  in  the  report  was  New 
Madrid,  with  80  French  families.  In  Illinois  Bishop 
Rosati  notes  Kaskaskia  with  150  families,  and  Praine 
du  Rocher,  with  church  and  resident  priest,  the  Rev. 
Father  Olivier,  aged  seventy-five  years,  who  was  almost 
blind  and  unable  to  render  any  services  to  the  parish. 


"I  have  offered  him  a  room  in  the  seminary",  writes 
the  bishop;  "he  is  a  saint  who  has  spent  himself 
for  many  years  in  the  service  of  Catholics  about  these 
parts." 

Aside  from  this  report  we  find,  in  other  documents 
extant,  mention  made  of  Apple  Creek  (1816);  Cape 
Girardeau  (1816);  Potosi  (1816):  Mine  La  Motte 
(1816);  Harrisonville  (1818);  and  the  Osa^  Indian 
Nation  Missions  in  Kansas  (1822)  with  Rev.  Ch. 
de  La  Croix  as  pastor.  In  1818  Rev.  Michael  Portier 
was  resident  at  Braieau,  Mo.,  and  in  1822  Rev. 
Hercules  Brassock  at  Dnuy,  111.,  but  as  no  mention 
of  these  names  is  found  before  or  after  this  time  we 
can  oidv  Conclude  that  these  fathers  were  residing 
with  English-ep^dcing  families  with  the  purpose 
probably  of  learning  Knglish.  The  report  of  Bimop 
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Roeati  was  dated  1825,  the  diocese  was  establidied 
in  1826;  yet  the  parisnes  and  missions  remain  the 
same  in  1826  aa  in  1825  and  so  continue  until  1831. 
In  1827  we  count  1  bishop,  4  secular  priests,  8  Lasarist 
fathers,  8  Jesuit  fathers;  a  total  of  20  priests.  In 
1831  there  were  11  churches  with  and  8  churches 
without  resident  priests;  20  missions;  1  bishop;  16 
secular  priests^  8  Lozarist  Fathers;  11  Jesuits;  a 
total  of  35  pnests.  The  Catholic  population  num- 
bered 8000.  It  should  be  noted  that  on  20  Aug.,  1818, 
Ladies  of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  including 
Madame  Philippina  Duchesne,  Superior,  Octavia 
Berthold,  and  Eugenia  Audet,  with  two  lay  sisters 
arrived  in  St.  Louis  and  soon  after  located  at  St. 
Charles,  Mo.  In  October  of  the  same  year  the 
Lazarist  Fathers  came  from  Bardstown,  Ky.,  and 
settled  permanently  at  the  Barrens.  On  31  May, 
1823,  two  Jesuits,  Fathers  Charles  vanQuickenbom 
and  Peter  Timmermans,  with  seven  scholastics  and 
three  lay  brothers,  arrived,  and  soon  after  bcated  in 
Florissant,  Mo.,  while  on  the  same  day  of  the  same 
year  twelve  Sisters  of  Loretto  took  up  their  perma- 
nent residence  at  the  Barrens  in  Perry  County.  ^On 
25  November,  1829,  four  Sisters  of  Charity  arrived 
at  St.  Louis  from  Emmitsburg,  Maryland,  and  began 
their  labours  in  conducting  a  hospital,  to  found  which 
Mr.  John  Mullanphy  bwl  given  houses  and  lots 
and  other  properties.  On  30  May  of  the  same  year 
Bishop  Roeati  approv^  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Visitation  Nuns  at  Kaskaskia,  HI.;  these  later,  in 
1844,  settled  at  St.  Louis,  being  compelled  to  leave 
Kaskaskia  because  of  the  great  flood  of  that  year. 
On  5  March^  1836,  Rev.  James  Fontbonne  arrived  at 
St.  Louis  with  seven  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  from  the 
Diocese  of  Lyons,  France.  Four  Ursuline  Nuns 
arrived  on  4  Sept.,  1848.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Paquin 
was  the  first  priest  to  own  Missouri  as  his  native 
state.  He  was  bom  at  New  Madrid,  4  Dec.,  1799. 
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The  first  bishop  to  be  consecrated  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Louis  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Rosati  was  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Michael  Portier,  titular  Bishop  of  Oliensis  and 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Alabama  and  the  two  Floridas, 
the  consecration  taking  place  S  Nov.,  1826. 

Joseph  Rosati. — ^Bom  at  Sora  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  on  12  Jan.,  1789,  he  resolved  even  in  his  early 
days  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  service  of  God.  In 
his  youth  be  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Mission  at  Rome,  was  there 
professed,  and  ordained  a  priest.  No  record  of  his 
ordination  is  extant,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
Napoleon  at  the  time  held  swi^  in  the  Eternal  City, 
ana  he  commanded  the  expulsion  and  suppression  of 
the  Lazarist  Fathers.  It  is  evident,  hovrevet,  that  it 
must  have  been  either  in  1811  or  1812,  as  documents 
show  that  on  19  Nov.,  1812,  the  usual  sacerdotal 
faculties  were  given  him  by  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of 
Rome.  His  first  charge  was  as  assistant  to  the  Rev. 
Felix  de  Andreis,  CM.  This  we  find  him  occupying 
when  in  the  year  1815  Bishop  Du  Bourg  was  con- 
secrated in  Rome.  A  few  d&ym  after  his  consecration 
Bishop  Du  Bourg  arranged  with  the  cardinal  prefect 
to  have  a  colony  of  Lazarist  Fathers  ^  to  America 
to  found  a  seminaiy  and  take  up  missionary  work  in 
his  new  diocese.  Rev.  Felix  de  Andreis  was  ap- 
pointed superior  of  this  band,  and  he  selected  as  his 
associate  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rosati  and  the  Rev.  John 
B.  Aquaroni.  They,  together  with  four  lay  brothers 
and  two  secular  priests,  the  Revs.  Joseph  Carreti  and 
Andrew  Ferrari,  and  also  four  ecclesiastical  students, 
on  18  Oct.,  1815,  departed  from  Rome  for  their  future 
field  of  labour.  Bishop  Du  Bourg,  detained  at  Rome 
on  important  and  serious  business,  could  not  accom- 
pany them.  He,  therefore,  before  their  d^Mtrture, 
appointed  Father  de  Andreis  his  vicar-general  and 
Father  Rosati  director  of  the  seminarians,  noting 
in  the  appointment  of  the  latter  that,  should  Rev. 
de  Andreis  die.  Farther  Rosati  was  to  succeed  him  as 
vicar-generaL 

On  7  Jan.,  1816,  the  colonists  airived  at  Bordeaux, 
took  up  their  readenoe  ia  the  archiepiaoopal  palace 
and  remained  there  several  months,  n>phnn^  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  French  and  English  lan- 
guages. Finally,  12  Jime,  1816,  they  embarked  at 
Bordeaux  for  Baltimore  and  landed  there  27  July, 
1816:  th«ice  they  proceeded  by  stage  to  Pittsburg, 
and  here  were  delayed  several  weeks  because  of  low 
water  in  the  Ohio  River,  finally  arriving  at  Bards- 
town  during  October  of  1817.  Bishop  Flaget  received 
them  most  cordially  and  with  evoy  mark  of  affection, 
and  placed  at  their  disposal  part  of  his  seminaiy. 
Here  they  remained  studying  English  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  Bishop  David,  then  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Flaget. 
Father  Rosati  in  a  veiy  short  time  had  advanced 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  preach  and  hear  confessions 
in  the  English  language,  and  aside  from  his  occupation 
as  professor  of  philosophy  and  theok)gy  in  the  sem- 
inary, devoted  himself  to  parochial  work.  When  in 
June,  1817,  word  was  received  that  Bishop  Du  Bouig 
had  sailed  from  Bordeaux  and  would  arrive  at 
Annapolis  about  14  September  on  his  wav  to  St. 
Louis,  Bishop  Flaget  and  Fathers  de  Andreis  and 
Rosati,  with  one  lay  brother,  set  out  on  horseback 
from  Bardstown,  Ky.,  to  St.  Louis,  a  distance  of  over 
three  hundred  iniles,  there  to  arrange  a  reception  for 
the  bishop.  After  the  installation  ofBidK^  Du  Bouig 
at  St.  Louis.  Bishop  Flaget  and  Father  Rosati  re- 
turned to  Bardstown,  leaving  Father  de  Andreis 
and  Brother  Blanca  at  Ste  Genevieve,  Mo.  Father 
Rosati  remained  at  Bardstown  as  rector  of  the 
seminary  until  October,  1818,  when  by  order 
Bishop  Du  Bourg  the  seminaiy  was  traWerred  to 
the  Barrens^  Perry  County,  Mo.  Father  Rosati  was 
its  first  president  and  also  pastor  of  the  village  church. 
On  15  Oct.,  1820,  the  venerated  de  Andreis  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  Father  Rosati  as  superior  of  the 


Laiarist  Fathers  and  as  vicar-general  of  Bishop 
Du  Bourg.  Admirabljr  did  he  accomplish  the  woik 
devolving  on  him  by  virtue  of  his  new  appointment. 
Soon,  without  any  conscious  effort,  he  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a  body  of  enthusiastic  and  willing  co- 
labourers,  and  his  ability  and  scholarship  were  soon 
manifest  throughout  the  land. 

In  1821  Biabop  Du  Bourg  intended  separating 
Mississippi  and  other  territory  from  his  diocese  and 
pleaded  for  the  appointment  of  Father  Rosati  as 
vicar  Apostolic.    This  dignity  the  tatter's  humility 

grompted  him  to  decline,  but  later  on  Rome  nominated 
im  titular  Bishop  of  Tena^,  and  coadjutor  to 
Bishop  Du  Bourg.  He  was  enjoined  under  obedience 
to  accept  the  nomination,  and  he  remained  in  this 
office  until  the  establishment  of  the  Diocese  of  St. 
Louis,  when  he  was  placed  in  chai^  of  its  destinies 
and  entrusted  with  tne  administration  of  the  See  ot 
New  Orleans.  His  worth  as  bishop  can  be  gleuied 
from  the  results  of  his  administration.  Numerous 
religious  orders  were  introduced,  and  during  his  time 
and  partly  by  his  efforts,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  estab- 
lished their  novitiate  at  Florissant,  Mo.,  and  founded 
the  western  province  of  the  order.  In  1827  Bishop 
Rosati  transferred  to  them  the  College  at  St.  Lonia 
which  has  since  grown  into  the  present  University 
of  St.  Louis.  The  Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the 
Visitation  Nuns,  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  grew 
and  developed  by  his  advice  and  under  his  guidance. 
A  home  for  the  orphans,  an  institute  tor  deaf- 
mutes  and  the  St.  Louis  MuUanphy  Honpital  were 
made  possible  by  his  seal  and  untiring  efforts.  In 
the  year  1831  he  began  the  building  of  the 
cathedral  church,  a  beautiful,  stately,  and  at  the 
same  time  ooatly,  structure,  the  cornerstone  at 
which  was  solonnly  blessed  and  laid  by  him  on 
1  Aug.,  1831. 

The  solemn  consecration  of  the  cathedral  took 
place  on  26  Oct.,  1834,  Bishop  Rosati  himself  being 
the  consecrator,  assisted  by  Bishops  Flaget  of  Bards- 
town, Purcell  of  Cincinnati,  and  Brut^  of  Vinoennes 
in  presence  of  many  priests  and  a  great  concourse  of 
people.  Here  too,  only  two  days  later,  he  conse- 
crat«i  the  venerated  Bishop  Brut6.  Even  to-day  the 
cathedral  stands,  a  monument  of  the  faith  and  devo- 
tion of  the  CaUioUcs  of  old  St.  Louis,  the  wonder  and 
the  admiration  of  all  because  of  its  purity  of  archi- 
tecture and  solidity  of  construction.  In  the  midst  of 
his  distracting  and  arduous  duties  Bishop  Rosati  yet 
found  time  for  study  and  literaiy  work.  As  a  writer 
he  was  clear  and  convincing  and  many  of  the  ablest 
and  most  learned  documents  of  the  Four  Provincial 
Councils  of  Baltimoro  are  the  results  of  his  pen.  He 
was  a  prudent,  efficient  administrator  ana  an  elo- 
quent speaker,  speaking  equally  well  in  Italian, 
French,  and  English.  His  audiences  included  men  of 
every  rank  and  station  and  so  convincing  were  his 
wotaa  and  so  impressive  his  personality,  that  his  eon- 
verts  during  the  year  1839  numbered  299.  His  con- 
fessional was  always  surrounded  by  penitents  pnd  in 
and  out  of  the  confessional  he  was  accessible  to  all 
who  sought  his  friendship  or  advice.  He  permitted 
himself  to  call  no  time  his  own,  but  at  all  hours  was 
ready  to  bestow  his  best  attention  upon  any  person 
who  might  desire  to  speak  with  him;  thus  he  came  to 
wield  a  mighty  influence  for  good. 

On  25  April  1840,  he  attended  the  Fourth  Provin- 
cial Council  cl  Baltimore  and  after  its  close  departed 
for  Rome,  where  he  was  most  graciously  received  by 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  Appointed  by  the  pope  Apoo- 
tohc  Delegate  to  Hayti,  he  was  commissioned  to 
adjust  the  relationship  between  the  Holy  See  and  the 
I^public  of  Hayti;  he  accepted  the  appointment.  In 
doing  so,  however,  he  did  not  fail  to  note  the  dai^er 
of  leaving  his  far-extending  and  yet  undeveloped  wo- 
oese  during  so  long  a  time  without  a  leader;  conse- 
quently he  adv^ed  the  appointment  of  a  coadjutor. 
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This  Rome  agreed  to  and  asked  him  to  name  his 
choice;  he  thereupon  proposed  the  name  of  the  Very 
Rev.  Peter  Richard  Kennck,  vicar-^sneral  to  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick  of  Philadelphia;  at  the 
same  time  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  onl^  a 
short  time  before  he  had  petitioned  Rome  to  appoint 
as  his  coadjutor  the  Very  Rev.  John  Timon.  C.M., 
and  that  Father  Timon  had  declined  the  honour. 
Now,  he  argued,  in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  same  nature  it  might  be  well  to  oblige  Father  Ken- 
rick under  obedience  to  accept  the  office.  That 
Rome  acted  on  the  su^estion  is  clear  from  a  letter  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick,  dated  Phila- 
delphia, 4  June,  1841,  addressed  to  Bishop  Rosati  in 
which  we  read:  "Uie  positive  wishes  of  His  Holiness 
have,  I  believe,  secured  my  brother's  full  acquies- 
cence". Before  going  to  Hayti  Bishop  Rosati  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  on  30  Nov.,  1841,  at 
the  cathedral  church  at  Philadelphia,  be  consecrated 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Richard  Kennck  titular  Bishop  of 

_  Drasa  and  coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Louis. 

'  Having  arranged  the  affairs  of  his  diocese,  and  in- 
formed himsen  as  well  as  possible  regarding  matters 
at  Hayti,  he  set  sail  from  New  York,  15  Jan.,  18^, 
and  landed  at.  Port  au  Prince  on  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  the  same  month,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  reroect.  Success  crowned  his  efforts  in  ao  f ar 
as  he  was  aole  to  convince  the.president  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  signing  a  Concordat  which  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Holy  See  for  approval. 

He  left  Hayti  22  February,  1842,  landed  at  Brest. 
France,  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  from  there  prooeedea 
to  Rome  to  report  the  result  of  his  endeavours  to  the 
pope.  The  remainder  of  the  year  he  spent  in  Eu- 
rope. In  the  niring  of  1843,  the  Concordat  having 
been  signed  at  Rome,  he  joumeved  to  Paris  to  arrange 
for  his  return  trip  to  Hayti.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  on  his  trip  to  Paris  he  met  and  travelled  with  the 

gapal  nuncio  to  Brussels,  the  Most  Rev.  Vincenso 
lioacdiino  Pecci,  titular  Archbishop  of  Damietta, 
afterwards  the  illustrious  Leo  XIII,  .and  that  the 
latter  in  1881.  in  speaking  of  this  meeting,  said  that 
never  during  nis  days  had  he  met  with  a  prelate  so 
saintly  (nessuno  «t  sanio)  and  so  imbued  with  filial 
love  and  respect  for  the  pope.  When  .Bishop  Rosati 
reached  Paris  his  health,  long  before  xmdermined 
by  the  privations  and  exposures  of  his  missionaiy 
Ufe  in  the  Far  West,  gave  way;  he  was  stricken  with 
an  acute  attack  of  lun^  trouble,  which  he  had  con- 
tracted during  the  previous  month  of  February,  and, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  House  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission  on  26  Sept.,  1843. 
Coming  to  Missouri  in  the  primeval  days  of  its  settle- 
meat,  when  it  had  scarcely  a  vestige  of  Catholicity,  he 
left  the  diocese  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Preparatory  to  the  first  Diocesan  Synod  of  St. 
Louis,  convoked  by  him,  and  opened  21  April,  1839, 
he  issued  a  call  for  a  diocesan  census,  the  result  of 
which  shows:  a  Catholic  population  of  31,503;  3  con- 
vents of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  with  42  sis- 
ters; 1  orphan  asylum  and  hospital  in  charae  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  (19  sisters);  4  convents  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Loretto,  with  30  sisters;  2  convents  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  JosMih,  with  11  sisters;  I  convent  of  Visita- 
tion Nuns,  with  19  sisters;  4  ecclesiastical  seminaries, 
with  30  clerics;  3  colleges;  7  charitable  inatitutionB. 
In  1842  we  find  39  churches  with  resident  priests;  6 
chapels;  36  churches  without  resident  priests;  60  mis- 
sions; 2  bishops;  29  secular  priests;  21  Ijazarist 
Fathers;  28  Jesuits j  a  total  of  80  priests.  The  Catho- 
lic peculation  at  this  time  is  given  as  100,000.  Bishop 
Rmati  died  25  Sept.,  1843,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Peter  Richard  Kenrick. 

Firtt  Arehbiahop,  Peter  Richard  Kenrick  (1841- 
1805). — Some  lives  there  are  that  mark  an  epoch — 
lives  which  by  virtue  of  their  striking  power  or  unique 


position,  or  both,  stand  apart  and  form  landmarks  in 
history.  Such  was  the  life  of  Peter  Richsotl  Kenrick, 
the  second  Bishop  and  the  first  Archbishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  St.  Louis;  for  an  account  of  his  life  see 
Kbnbick,  Fkancib  Patrick  and  I^bb  Richard. 

On  20  July,  1847,  St.  Louis  was  raised  to  the  raink 
of  an  archdiocese  and  Bishop  Kenrick  became  its  first 
archbishop.  No  suffragans,  however,  were  assigned 
to  him  as  at  the  time  other  archiepiscopal  sees  were 
under  contemplation  in  the  territory.  On  25  May. 
1850,  he  issued  a  call  for  the  Second  Diocesan  Synoa 
and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  following  August,  43 
priests  of  the  diocese  assembled  in  council.  Thia 
synod,  which  was  the  only  one  held  during  his  life, 
passed  regulations  which  obtained  during  his  admin- 
istration. He  also  presided  at  the  two  Provincial 
Councils  convoked  by  him,  the  first  7  Sept.,  1855,  the 
second,  5  Sept.,  1858;  a  third  was  called  for  May, 
1861,  but  was  postponed  because  of  the  impending 
Civil  War.  On  3  May,  1857,  Archbishop  Kenrick 
consecrated  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  Duggan  his  coadju- 
tor. One  year  later  Bishop  Duggan  was  transferred 
to  the  See  of  Chicago. 

In  the  spring  of  1872  Archbishop  Kenrick  secured 
the  appointment  of  the  Veiy  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Ryan  aa 
his  second  coadjutor.  The  consecration  services  were 
held  in  St.  Louis  and  Father  Ryan,  on  14  February, 
1872,  was  consecrated  titular  Bishop  of  Tricomia  and 
coadjutor  to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis  with  the  rij^t 
of  succession.  Bishop  Ryan  remained  coadjutor  until 
8  June,  1884,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  Archi- 
episcopol  See  of  Philadelphia.  After  the  departure 
of  Archbishop  Ryan,  Archbishop  Kenrick  resumed, 
unaided,  the  administration  of  his  diocese.  In  1893, 
because  of  age  and  infirmities  incidental  thereto, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  continue  alone  the  adminis- 
tration and  Rome  sent  him  as  coadjutor  with  the  right 
of  succession,  the  Ridht.Rev.  John  J.  Kain,  Bishop  of 
WheeUng,  W.  Va.  Three  years  later,  on  3  March. 
1896,  Archbishop  Kenrick  died  in  the  archiepiscopal 
residence  at  St.  Louis.  He  was  a  man  of  great  leani- 
ing,  of  modest,  iinasHuming  manner,  never  too  re- 
served and  never  too  famiUar,  in  fact  a  spiritual  man, 
a  man  of  great  soul,  to  whom  littleness  and  meanness 
were  unknown.  He  seldom  came  forward  except  in- 
defence  of  Catholic  truth  and  of  Catholic  interests 
that  were  attacked,  and  then  rather  in  writing  than 
in  public  meetings.  His  main  work  lay  hidden  from 
the  public  e^e;  this  work  was  to  organize,  consolidate. 
and_  expand  bis  diocese;  to  foster  the  ecclesiastical 
enirit  among  his  priests;  to  counsel  wisely  and  pru- 
dently his  brother  bishops,  his  clergy  and  people  of 
every  rank  and  condition.  For  such  work  it  was  that 
he  became  so  .well-known  and  so  highly  esteemed,  and 
that  his  name  ranks  so  high  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  America. 

During  the  life  of  Archbishop  Kenrick  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  Louis  was  un- 
precedented. Prior  to  1843  there  were  but  three 
churches  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis:  the  cathedral, 
SS.  Mail's  and  Joseph's,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier,  and  only  39  throughout  the  entire  dio- 
cese. At  the  time  of  his  death  we  find  58  parish 
churches  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis  and  108  outside  the 
city,  also  26  chapels  and  97  mission  churches,  with  a 
CathoUc  population  of  nearly  200,000.  In  1849,  he 
introduced  uie  Christian  Brothers;  in  1862,  the  IVao- 
ciscan  Fathers;  in  1866,  the  Redemptorist  Fathers; 
in  1869,  the  Alexian  Brothers:  in  1884,  the  Paasionist 
Fathers;  in  1848,  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd;  in 
1849,  the  Ursuline  Nuns;  in  1856,  the  Sisters  of  Mer<^; 
in  1858,  the  Notre  Dame  Sisters;  in  1863,  the  Dis- 
calced  Carmelites;  in  1869,  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor;  in  1872,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Francis;  in  1880,  the  ObUite  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence, and  in  1882,  the  Sisters  of  the  Precious  Blood. 
In  1843  he  founded  a  monthly  CathoUc  magaiine, 
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"Hie  Catholic  Cabinet  and  Chronicle  of  Religious 
InteUiaenoe",  in  1850  a  weddy  puUicatioa  called 
"The  Shmherd  of  the  Valley",  which  was  discon- 
tinued in  1854.  To  systematise  works  of  charity  he 
established  in  1847  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society, 
which  organization  grew  and  expanded  and  still  con- 
tinues its  noble  work  in  aiding  the  destitute  and  dis- 
tiewed.  In  1892  "The  QueenV  Daughters"  were 
organized,  a  society  of  ladies  who  devote  their  ener- 
gies to  forming  sewing  classes  among  the  poorer  p^ 
pie,  teaching  the  scholars  useful  and  beneficial  arts, 
and  providing  clothing  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
poor  and  deserving.  Archbishop  Kenrick  further- 
more organized  the  New  Cathedral  Board,  the  Catho- 
lic Orphan  Board,  the  Calvary  Cemetery  Board,  and 
Uie  Diocesan  Seminary  Board,  each  of  which  he  duly 
incorporated.  He  secured  the  property  and  buila- 
ings  of  the  Visitation  Nuns  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis 
for  the  new  Kenrick  Seminary  and  b^gan  the  "fund 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  cathedral.  During  his  epis- 
copate sixteen  new  sees  were  formed  and  established 
out  of  the  original  Diocese  of  St.  Louis:  Little  Rock, 
1813;  Santa  F6  and  St.  Paul,  1850:  Leavenworth, 
1851;  Alton  and  Omaha,  1857;  Green  Bay,  La 
Crosse,  St.  Joseph,  and  Denver,  1868;  Kansas  City, 
1880;  Davenport,  1881;  Wichita,  Concordia,  Chey- 
enne, and  Lincoln,  1887.  At  the  time  of  his  death  m 
1896  diocesan  statistics  show:  city  parishes,  61; 
parishes  outside  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  114;  missions 
with  churches,  94;  stations,  40;  chapels  with  attend- 
ing chaplains,  27;  archbishops,  2;  diocesan  priests, 
229;  regulars,  121;  total  priests,  350;  Catholic  popu- 
lation, 200,000. 

Second  Archbithop,  John  Joseph  Kain  (1895-1903). 
— He  was  bom  at  Martinsburg,  Eberkeley  County,  W. 
Va.,  31  March,  1841.  Afto- attending  the  Martinsburg 
Academy,  he  entered  St.  Charles  Oolkxe  at  EUicott 
City,  Md. ,  where  he  finished  his  Classicalstudies.  He 
made  his  theological  studies  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary, 
Baltimore,  and  was  there  ordained  priest  on  2  July, 
1866.  His  first  appointment  was  as  pastor  of  Harpers 
Ferry,  W.  Va.,  and  with  it  as  a  centre  he  ministered  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  CathoUcs  of  eight  counties. 
After  nine  years'  pastorate,  when  only  thirty-four  years 
of  age,  he  was  selected  by  Rome  to  succeed  Bishop 
'Whelan  as  Bishop  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  He  was  con- 
secrated in  the  Cathedral  of  VVheeling  23  May,  1875. 
In  1893  Rome  created  him  Archbishop  of  Oxyiynchia 
and  coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Kenrick,  and  on  31  Aug., 
of  the  same  year,  he  came  to  St.  Louis.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  see  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Louis,  21  May, 
1895.  During  his  administration  he  manifested  the 
same  strenuous  and  efficient  efforts  that  had  charac- 
terized his  labours  in  his  former  diocese.  During 
Sept.,  1893,  he  opened  the  new  Kenrick  Seminary  and 
in  Sept.,  1896,  he  presided  over  the  Third  Diocesan 
Synod.  At  this  Synod  he  introduced  into  the  diocese 
the  Third  Baltimore  Council  legislations,  and  redis- 
tricted  and  readjusted  parish  boundaries  and  regulated 
diocesan  matters  in  general.  He  also  b^an  the  re- 
organization of  the  parochial  school  system.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1902,  he  held  the  Fourth  Diocesan  Synod  m 
which  diocesan  legislation  was  further  perfected.  Other 
notable  works  of  this  energetic  prelate  were  the  pur- 
chasing of  the  new  cathe(ual  site  on  Lindell  Boule- 
vard, the  establishment  of  the  new  cathedral  parish, 
the  erecting  of  the  new  cathedral  chapel  and  paro- 
chial residence,  and  the  preliminary  financing  of  the 
new  cathedral  project.  In  all  his  works  he  showed 
himself  possessed  of  a  great  courage  and  determina- 
tion, and  accomplished  for  the  diocese  by  his  energy, 
labour  and  endurance  that  which  his  venerable  prede- 
cessor had  during  his  late  years  planned,  but  because 
ci  his  great  a^e  necessarily  failed  to  accomplish. 
Archbishop  Kain  was  a  man  of  great  earnestness  and 
tgleness  of  heart,  noted  for  the  prudence  of  his 
jnsels  as  well  as  for  the  intensity  of  his  convictions; 


an  admirable  exemplar  of  progressive  oonaervatisiii 
and  conservative  progrearivmess.  He  heM  a  higb 
place  in  the  Amoican  hierarchy,  as  is  eviiknoed  from 
the  fact  ot  his  being  chosen  from  among  the  bishops  of 
the  country  in  1884  as  procurator  of  the  Third  Council 
of  Baltimore,  and  that  in  1895  he  was  selected  to  de- 
liver the  sermon  in  the  cathedral  at  Baltimore  on  the 
occasion  of  the  conferring  of  the  cardinal's  biretta  on 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  SatoUi,  the  first  Apostolic 
Delegate  to  America.  In  1902  his  health  failed,  and 
Rome  sent  him  at  his  request  as  coadjutor,  with  right 
of '  succession,  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Joseph  Glen- 
non,  D.D.,  titular  Bishop  of  Pinara,  and  coadjutor 
Bishop  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Archbishop  Kain  died 
at  Baltimore,  13  Oct.,  1903.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
the  diocesan  census  showed:  city  churches,  68; 
churches  outside  the  city  with  resident  pastors,  124; 
missions  58:  1  archbishop;  1  bishop;  268  diocesan 
prieste;  and  174  regulars;  total  4^.  Catholic  pop- 
ulatmn,  220,000. 

Thiri  Archbishop,  John  Joseph  Glennon  (1903— ).—< 
He  was  bom  14  July,  1862,  at  Kinnegad,  Parish  of 
Clonard,  Co.  Meath,  Ireland.  He  completed  his  studies 
at  All  Hallows'  College,  Ireland,  came  to  America  in 
1883,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Kan- 
sas City  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city  on  20  Dec.,  1884. 
In  1893  he  was  appointed  vicaivgeneraTof  the  diooese, 
and  on  29  June,  1896,  was  consecrated  titular  Bish*^ 
of  Pinara  and  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Hogan  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  He  was  transferred  to  St.  Louis  as  coad- 
jutor with  the  right  of  succession  on  27  April,  1903, 
and  succeeded  to  the  See  of  St.  Louis  on  13  October 
of  the  same  year.  During  the  time  of  his  adminis- 
tration the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  has  advanced  with 
rapid  strides,  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters. 
Many  churches  and  institutions  have  been  estab- 
lished and  buQt,  and  Church  legislation  has  been  am- 
plified and  perfected  by  the  Fifth  and  the  Sixth 
Diocesan  Synods  called  and  presided  over  by  him 
during  the  months  of  September  of  the  years  1905 
and  1908;  also  various  charity  organizations  have 
been  systematically  perfected,  and  new  ones  founded 
to  answer  the  needs  of  the  poor,  especially  in  con- 
gested districts.  During  his  time  we  note  the  organi- 
zation of  the  "Ephpheta  Society"  (1909),  a  society 
whose  object  is  to  care  for  the  Catholic  deaf-mut« 
children  of  the  poor  and  provide  means  for  their  edu- 
cation; the  establishment  of  Father  Duime's  News- 
boys' Home  in  1906;  Father  Dempsey's  Hotel  for 
Homeless  Men  in  1906;  the  introduction  of  the  Help- 
ers of  the  Holy  Souls  in  1903;  the  Brothers  of  Maiy 
(Western  Province  College  and  novitiate  in  1908); 
and  the  establishment  of  Catholic  settlement  schools 
and  day  nurseries  in  1910.  To  this  prelate  has  been 
entrusted  the  task  of  ^vmg  to  St.  Louis  what  had 
been  the  dream  of  Kennck  and  the  ambition  of  Kain — 
a  cathedral  worthy  of  the  name  and  prestige  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis.  Soon  after  taking  up  Arch- 
bishop Kain's  crosier,  he  set  to  work  drafting  plans 
and  collecting  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  cathedral, 
the  comer-stone  of  which  was  laid  on  Sunday^S  Oct., 
1908,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Apostolic  Delegate  Diomede 
Falconio,  D.D.,  titular  Archbishop  of  Lariasa.  On 
this  occasion  seventy-nine  city  parishes  participated 
in  the  grand  parade,  making  the  largest  demonstra- 
tion ever  seen  in  the  city;  it  was  also  of  extraordinaiy 
character  in  the  nationalities  represented. 

The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  an  original  conoei>- 
tion,  Byzantine  in  sentiment,  devek>ped  in  a  beauti- 
ful gray  granite  which  lends  itself  happily  to  majestic 
piling,  and  is  simple  but  romantic  in  expression. 
The  openings  are  treated  in  receding  colonnades, 
architraves,  and  archivolts,  with  profuse  and  elabo- 
rate carved  and  sculptured  decoratrons,  each  motif 
being  from  a  special  design,  original  in  character.  The 
great  central  dome,  forming  the  main  central  feature 
and  rearing  its  cross  247  feet  above  the  terrace,  the 
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main  facade  with  its  imposing  gable  and  deep  receding 
central  rose-windoWj  and  three  great  main  entrances 
below,  flanked  on  either  side  with  imposing  isolated 
towers  giving  great  breadth  to  the  facade,  present  a 
front  of  great  dignity  and  charm.  The  sides,  with 
many  gabled  entrances,  one-story  chapeb  and  great 
cIa«gtory  windows,  the  suppressed  towers  at  the 
angle  of  the  dome  and  central  transepts  form  a  beau- 
tiful combination,  giving  fine  light-and-shadow  ef- 
fects. The  building  is  roofed  with  a  sea-green  glazed 
tile;  the  typana  of  all  the  arches,  iUummated  with 
mosaics  in  subdued  colours,  impart  warmth  and  in- 
terest to  the  whole.  The  building  has  great  bronze 
doors  with  scu^tured  panels  depicting  Biblical  sub- 
jects. The  interior^  ^  "^.^  purely.  Byxantine  type, 
an  original  composition  in  colours  never  before  at- 
tempts in  this  type  of  church  architecture,  lite 
general  plan  consists  of  two  minor  domes,  a  large  cen- 
tral dome,  and  a  nave,  with  transepts  and  apse,  sur- 
rounded with  spacious  ambulatories,  througn  which 
the  circuit  of  the  church  may  be  made  without  cross- 
ing the  more  sacred  parts  of  the  building.  There  are 
spacious  ch<u>el8  with  groined  and  vaulted  ceilings  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  sanctuary;  these  are  dedica- 
ted to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Other  dhapels  of  equal  importance  are  on  either  side 
of  the  front  minor  dome,  while  two  transepts  form 
chapeb  dedicated  to  St.  Louis  and  St.  George.  In 
the  ambulatory  circling  these  transepts  are  Stations 
of  the  Cross  in  bronze.  The  colonnades  are  of  rare 
imported  coloured  marbles,  the  caps  and  bases  of 
which  are  finished  in  gold  with  shadowed  blues  and 
reds.  The  ceilings,  spandrils  and  arch  balustrade 
are  decorated  with  highly  illuminated  glass  mosaics, 
of  varied  interlacing  geometric  patterns  and  religious 
emblems.  The  interior  presents  an  ever-changing 
vista  of  design  and  colour  when  observed  from  differ- 
entpoints  of  view. 

Tne  statistics  of  the  diocese  (1911)  are  as  follows: 
archbishop,  1;  diocesan  priests,  314;  regular  clergy, 
214;  Jesuits,  83;  Paasionists,  12;  Redcmntorists, 
40;  Franciscans,  32;  Lazarists,  42;  Servite  Fathers, 
2;  Brothers  of  Mary,  3;  total  priests,  528;  churches  in 
city,  83;  churches  outside  city  with  resident  priests, 
158;  total,  242;  churches  without  resident  priests,  98; 
totsJ  churches,  340;  stations,  66;  chapels,  120;  semi- 
nary for  diocesan  clergy,  1;  students,  250;  semina- 
ries of  religious  orders,  7;  students,  900;  coUeges  and 
academies  for  boys,  8;  students,  2500:  academies  for 
young  ladies,  22;  other  imititutions  of  higher  educsr 
tion  for  females,  15;  females  educated  in  higher 
branches,  5000;  parishes  with  parochial  schools  in  the 
city,  69;  number  of  pupils  in  city,  20,936;  parochial 
schools  outside  of  city,  110;  pupils,  9645;  total  schools, 
179:  total  pupils,  30,581;  newsboys'  home,  1;  hotel  for 
woncing  men,  1;  orphim  asylums,  7;  orphans,  1500; 
Houaem  the  Good  Shepherd,  1 ;  children  in  preservation 
class,  250;  deaf-mute  asylums,  2;  pupils,  190:  indus- 
trial 8c1mx>Is,  3;  pupil^  300;  total  number  of  young 
people  under  Catholic  care,  40,321 ;  hospitals  and  tn- 
mmaries,  16:  patients  during  the  year,  about  10,000; 
asyhuns,  4;  homes  for  aged,  2;  Catholic  population, 
about  375,000. 

The  statistics  of  the  diocese  at  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing, June^  1911,  are  as  above  quoted,  but  by  "Brief  of 
tl»e  Consistoriale"  dated  Rome,  16  June,  1911,  the 
northern  portion  of  the  diocese  baa  been  detached  and 
afiiliat«d  to  the  Diocese  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  This  will 
necessitate  a  readjustment  of  the  wove  figures  which 
cannot  just  now  be  done  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy. The  territory  affected  comprises  11  counties: 
Clark,  Adair,  Knox,  Lewis,  Macon,  Shelby,  Marion, 
Chariton,  Randolph,  Monroe,  and  Ralls.  In  the  coun- 
ties named  there  are  numbered  15  parishes  with  16 
missions  and  20  diocesan  and  3  regular  priests. 

ROSATI,  lUazione,  Letten  to  the  Propajnnda  and  PrivBte 
Lottan;  Idbm,  Dioctmn  ArMvet;  Shea,  Hut.  of  the  CalhMc 
Ckwrek inOtU.S.,! (Akron,  1888), pmud;  TaoaNTON, Hidorieal 


StU*  4^<k<  Chmk  m  8L  LouU;  Wauu,  JMbe  Umurin  (St. 
Ixmw,  1891);  Bnad.  al  the  Hit.  tS  St.  Lmut  (St.  Louu.  18W): 
CalAoKcZInwdirvCMilwwikea).       JoHN  J.  TanNRATH. 

UNivERsmr  OF  St.  Louis,  probably  the  oldest  uni- 
versity west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  was  founded  in 
the  City  of  St.  Louis  in  1818  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Louis  William  Du  Bourg,  Bishop  of  Louisiana.  Since 
1827  the  institution  has  been  under  the  direction  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  On  16  November,  1818,  Bishop 
Du  Bourg  opened  St.  Louis  Academy,  putting  it  in 
charge  of  the  Reverend  Frangois  Niel  and  others  of 
the  secular  clergy  attached  to  St.  Louis  Cathedral;  in 
1820  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  St. 
Louis  C>)llege.  The  collie  was  succ^ful,  but  the 
secular  clerB^,_  owing  to  their  numerous  ecclesiastical 
duties,  found  it  difficult  to  attend  to  this  professorial 
work.  In  consequence  Bidiop  Du  Bourg,  who  had 
been  President  of  Cieorrotown  College,  soon  be^n  to 
formulate  plans  to  put  St.  Louis  College  in  care  of  tte 
Society  of  Jesus,  for  he  realized  that  its  existence 
would  be  precarious  without  some  such  guarantee  for 
supplying  a  corps  of  trained  professors.  He  there- 
fore made  application  to  the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Maiylana,  but  his  request  could  not  be  granted, 
as  the  establishments  of  the  Society  at  Georgetown 
and  elsewhere  in  the  eastern  states  fully  occupied  all 
the  members  at  that  time.  However,  early  m  1823, 
Bishop  Du  Bourg  visited  Washington  to  consult  with 
James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretanr  of  War,  on  the  Iiidian 
affairs  of  his  diooase.  Mr.  Calhoim  suggested  that  he 
invite  the  Manrland  Jesuits  to  give  him  their  assist- 
ance in  this  difncult  pioneer  work.  Bishop  Du  Bourg 
thereupon  once  more  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  Provincial  of  Maryland,  offering  to  make  over  to 
the  Society  of  Jesus  his  cathedral  property  in  St. 
Louis,  which  comprised  church  and  college,  as  well  as 
a  farm  near  Florissant,  Mo.,  for  an  Indian  seininaiy, 
if  the  Jesuits  would  establish  themselves  in  his  dio- 
cese. The  provincial  accepted  that  part  of  the  propo- 
sition which  referred  to  the  Indian  seminary,  out 
stated  that  priests  could  not  be  spared  for  the  St. 
Louis  educational  project.  _  Accordingly  in  June, 
1823,  the  Jesuits  from  Whitemarsh,  Md.,  took  up 
their  abode  in  Florissant  where  they  opened  an  In- 
dian seminary.  In  1824  they  yielded  to  BieJi<»>  Du 
Bourg's  earnest  solicitations  to  take  over  St.  Louis 
College,  but  the  transfer  was  not  actually  effected 
until  1827. 

The  last  session  of  St.  Louis  College  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  secular  clergy  was  that  of  1826-27. 
The  Jesuits  decided  to  erect  new  college  buildings  on 
property  given  by  Bishop  Du  Bourg,  and  in  the  in- 
terval tne  pupils  of  St.  Louis  (College  were  accommo- 
dated at  Florissant.  Thence  th^  were  transferred 
to  ^e  new  establishment  in  St.  Louis  where  classes 
were  opened  under  Jesuit  masters  on  2  November, 
1829.  In  its  new  environments  the  college  flour- 
idied.  and  in  1832  received  its  charter  as  a  univer- 
sity by  act  of  the  Missouri  Legislature.  President 
Verhaegen  at  onoe  began  to  organize  the  post-gradu- 
ate faculties.  In  1834  the  school  of  divinity  was  es- 
tablished, which  continued  its  courses  until  1860.  A 
faculty  of  medicine  was  constituted  in  1836  and  was 
eminently  successful  until  1855  when,  owing  to  the 
Know-Nothing  movement,^  its  separation  from  the 
university  was  deemed  advisable.  A  law  school  was 
organized  in  1843  but  was  closed  four  yean  later. 
In  1889  the  work  of  reconstructing  these  faculties 
was  begun.  The  school  of  philosophy  and  science 
was  opened  in  1889;  the  school  of  divinity  in  1899; 
the  school  of  medicine  in  1903;  the  dental  collefje, 
school  of  advanced  science,  and  institute  of  law  in 
1908;  the  department  of  meteorology  and  seismology 
in  1909;  and  the  school  of  commerce  and  finance  m 
1910.  Although  founded  in  the  pioneer  days  of  ed- 
ucation in  the  West,  Uie  old  professional  schools  of 
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the  uniTersity  did  exoellent  work.  Dr.  William  Beau- 
mont, widely  known  for  his  observations  in  the  case 
of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  was  among  the  first  professors 
of  the  medical  school.  Rush  Aledical  College  of 
Qiictwo  owes  its  existence  to  an  early  professor  at  the 
BchooC  Dr.  Brainard,  and  the  Cooper  Medical  Col- 
lege of  San  Francisco  was  founded  by  an  alumnus, 
Dr.  Cooper.  Another  student  of  those  early  days. 
Dr.  L.  C.  Boisliniere,  wrote  a  text4xK>k  on  obstetrics, 
which  is  still  of  considerable  value.  In  1948  Dr.  M. 
L.  Linton  otganiced  the  first  medical  monthly  in 
America.  "The  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Joui>- 
nal".  Buckner,  Barret,  Gaiescbfi,  and  Shup,  of  the 
old  Law  School,  were  men  of  national  prommence  in 
their  day.  Eif^t  American  prelates  have  had  inti- 
mate connexions  with  the  umveisity:  Du  Bourg  of 
Louisiana,  as  founder:  Rosati  of  St.  Louis,  as  patron 
and  benefactor;  Van  oe  Velde  of  Chicago  and  Carrell 
of  Covington,  as  presidents;  Midge,  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  IndiwoTerritoiy,  as  a  professor:  de  Neckere of  New 
Orleans,  Hartjr  of  Manila,  and  Chartrand,  Auxiliary 
of  Indianapolis,  as  students.  Other  students  of  the 
univeraity  who  rose  to  prominence  in  ecclesiastical 
affaire  are  the  Very  Rev.  A.  M.  Anderledy,  General  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  the  Reverends  Joseph  Kel- 
ler and  R.  J.  Meyer,  English  assistants  to  the  General 
of  the  Society.  Fathers  Carrell,  Heylen,  Smarius, 
Damen,  and  Conway  were  noted  preachers  con- 
nected with  the  university. 

Yiom  an  early  date,  memben  of  the  faculty  de- 
voted themselves  to  writing.  Walter  H.  Hill,  S.J., 
was  among  the  first  to  write  text-books  on  scholastic 
philosopW  in  Elnglish,  and  his  works  are  still  widely 
used.  "The'  Happiness  of  Heaven",  by  Florentine 
Boudreaux,  S.J.,  and  "The  Imitation  of  the  Sacred 
Heart",  by  Peter  Amoudt,  S.J.,  have  gone  through' 
many  Mitions  (the  most  recent,  1910),  and  have  been 
translated  into  most  modem  languages.  Joseph 
Kelkr,  R.  J.  Meyer,  F.  Garesch^,  and  Joseph  Fastre, 
all  of  the  Society,  wrote  on  ascetical  subjects,  while 
the  writings  of  IHerre  Jean  de  Smet  did  much  to 
bring  the  Indian  Missions  into  public  notice.  Within 
recent  yean  books  and  studies  on  philosophy,  theol- 
ogy, ^mlogetics,  ecclesiastical  history,  pedagogy,  and 
canon  law,  have  been  published  by  the  Jesuit  pro- 
fessors, Poland,  Otten,  Higgins,  Coppens,  Gruender, 
Conway,  Rother,  Martin,  Conrov,  and  Fanning. 
Fathen  Coppens  and  McNichols  have  issued  text- 
books on  Kingliah  literature.  Father  Thomas 
Hughes  is  well  Imown  as  an  authority  on  the  history 
of  we  Jesuits,  and  is  the  author  of  "L^ola  and  the 
Educational  System  of  the  Jesuits",  Fathers  Fmn, 
Copus,  and  Spalding  are  the  authors  of  books  of  fic- 
tion for  the  young  which  have  an  extensive  circula- 
tion. Professors  Harris  and  Steele  have  published 
text-books  on  law,  Professor  Harris'  work  on  "Wills" 
being  noteworthy  among  recent  contributions  on  the 
subiect.  l^fessore  Eycleshymer,  Thompson,  Lyon, 
Neuson,  Chaddock,  Engman,  and  Loeb,  have  wntten 
on  medical  topics.  Scientific  studies  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Jesuit  professore,  de  Laak,  Monagnan, 
Borgmeyer,  and  Coony.  Among  the  alumni  who 
have  won  distinction  in  the  field  of  history  may  be 
mentioned,  E.  B.  O'Calla^an,  Lucicn  CiuT,  Paul 
Bcckwith,  and  Firmin  Rozier;  and  in  general  litera- 
ture, John  Lesperance,  Cond6  B.  Fallen,  and  Irwin 
RuaselL 

Through  its  early  missionariea  who  founded  many 
settlements  throufpiout  the  West,  and  through  its 
alumni,  many  of  whom  have  risen  to  high  rank  in 
civil  and  professional  life,  the  university  has  oon- 
bibuted  much  to  the  upbuilding  of  Church  and  State 
in  the  West.  Within  a  few  years  after  the  coming  of 
the  Jesuits  to  St.  Louis  more  than  forty  establish- 
ments had  been  made;  the  work  of  de  Smet,  who 
founded  missions  as  far  to  the  North-west  as  Ore- 
gon, is  famous.   Adrian  and  Christian  Hoecken, 


Ponsiglione  and  othere  from  the  university  evangel- 
icedJndians  and  whites  throughout  the  West;  many  of 
these  early  missions  became  ue  centres  of  fiourishing 
communiUes.  In  education  the  direct  influence  m 
the  university  has  been  wide,  no  less  than  thirteen 
colleges  and  professional  schools  having  been  founded 
by  its  professors  or  alumni.  Degrecsnave  been  con- 
ferred from  1834  to  1911  as  follows:  Doctors,  Ph.D., 
27;  LL.D.,  33;  M.D.,935;  D.D.S.,  107;  Mus.  D.,  1; 
total  1103.  Masters,  M.A.,  176:  M.S.,  1;  total  176. 
Bachelors,  B.A.,  402;  B.S.,  75;  Ph.B.,  6;  LL.B.,  59; 
B.F.A.,  2:  B.C.S.,  1;  total  544.  Grand  total  of  de- 
grees conferred,  1823.  During  this  poiod  722  mem- 
ben of  the  Society  of  Jesus  completed  the  full  ooiuaeB 
of  the  schools  of  divinity  and  pnikwophy. 

Present  Status. — St.  Louis  Univereity  consists 
of  the  college,  the  school  of  divinity,  the  school  of 
philosophy,  the  ^hool  of  advanced  science,  the  de- 
partment of  seismol(^  and  meteorology,  the  school 
of  medicine,  the  school  of  dentistry,  the  institute  of 
law,  and  the  school  of  commerce  and  finance.  In  De- 
cember, 1910,  the  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
Vei^  Rev.  F.  X.  Wems,  by  ofllcial  act  constituted  St. 
Louis  Univereity  a  eoUeffium  maximum.  This  is  a 
title  conferred  in  recognition  of  the  university's  rank 
among  Jesuit  educational  institutions.  The  faculty 
membere  and  students  are  distributed  as  foUows 
(June,  1911): 

Faculty  Students 

CoUege   38  468 

School  of  Divinity   8  92 

School  of  Philosophy   4  65 

Seismok>gy  and  Meteorology   2  4 

School  ofAdvanced  Science   4  4 

School  of  Medicine   97  296 

School  of  Dentistry   14  125 

Institute  of  Law   62  197 

Commerce  and  Finance   22  46 

Totals   241  1287 

The  University  Library  contams  more  than  70,000 
volumes,  among  them  many  rare  and  valuable  worics. 
lliere  are  aJso  special  Ubraries  in  each  department 
of  the  univereity.  The  museum  contains  specimens 
illustrating  the  fields  of  ^logy,  paltBontoiogy  and 
ethnology;  the  art  collection  though  small  contains 
some  paintings  of  considerable  merit.  The  "  Fleur  de 
Lis",  a  literary  publication,  and  a  number  of  philo- 
sophical, literarv,  and  scientific  societies,  seveial  of 
which  publish  their  proceedings,  furnish  the  student 
added  opportunities  for  mentu  development;  the  So- 
dality of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Maty  and  other  relinoua 
organisations  offer  additional  aids  to  piety.  Uni- 
versity athletics  are  controlled  by  a  students  associa- 
tion workingin  connexion  with  the  Faculty  Board  of 
Athletics.  The  gymnasium  is  fairly  equipped  and  a 
splendid  campus  has  been  recently  secured.  The 
Alumni  Association  with  records  dating  from  1828 
is  well  organized  and  helps  much  to  promote  loyalty 
to  the  univereity.  The  General  Catalogue,  issued  an- 
nually, and  the  Announcements  published  by  the 
schools  from  time  to  time  during  the  year,  furnish  de- 
tailed information  in  regard  to  the  univereity. 

Fannino,  HM.  Sketch  of  St.  LouU  Unit.  (St.  Louis,  tOOS); 
Idcm,  Diamtmd  JtUriUe  oj  Si.  Limit  Unit.  (St.  Louis,  IWM); 
Hill,  Hiit.  SkMch  of  St.  Louit  Unit.  (St.  Louis,  1879) ;  Ksmrr 
in  The  CcUhoKc  Churdi  in  the  V.  S.  (Ntm  York,  1910);  Billoh, 
AtuiaU  of  St.  Lnue  (St.  Louis,  1880) ;  CHnriNDSN  urn  Ricbakd- 
■ON,  Ute  at  fitrre  J«an  O*  Smet  (New  York,  190&);  Clukb, 
Biehope  of  the  Catholie  Chvreh  in  the  U.  S.  (New  York,  1889); 
HOOAN,  Thmthte  about  St.  Louie  (St.  Louis,  1854) ;  Htdb  and 
COHAKD,  Hiet.  of  St.  Louie  (St.  Louis,  1891) ;  Schakt,  Hiet.  of 
St.  Louie  (Philadelphia,  1883);  Sbepabd,  AutobioBravhy  (St. 
Louis,  1889);  ed.  TnotunoK,  Catholic  Inetilutione  in  St.  Lmae 
(St,  Louis,  1911);  ed.  Thwaits,  Barlv  Weetem  TrattU  (Ctere- 
Iwid,  1906);  Annalee  de  I'Attociation  de  la  Foi  (Maroh,  1825, 
Nov.,  1827);  Architee  of  the  Protince  of  Mieeouri  (1826]r;  Dona- 
hoe'e  Magaane  (Nov.,  1904);  Fleur  de  Lie  (1898),  V-mm; 
Woadttock  Lettere  (1876),  passim;  Mieeouri  AopuUtom,  files  tor 
1818;  Catalofuee,  Buttetine,  Announeemente  of  St.  Louie  Uni- 

ttrriiy.  Paul  L.  Blakelt. 
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Saint  Luoiua  (Luzi),  Monastert  of,  Chur,  Swit- 
Mrland.  The  Church  of  St.  Lucius  was  built  over  the 
grave  of  this  saint,  whose  relics  were  preserved  in  it 
until  the  sixteenth  oentu^.  Originauy  the  church 
was  the  cathedral.  St.  VtJentinian  enltu-ged  it  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  century  and  built  the  crypt 
which  is  still  in  existence.  In  the  ninth  century 
a  new  cathedral  was  built  by  Bishop  Tello  in  a 
former  Roman  fortress  and  St.  Luzi  was  temporarily 
a  branch  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Pf&fer.  About 
1140  it  became  a  Premonstratensian  abbey.  At  the 
time  of  the  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century  Theodore 
Schl^el,  Abbot  of  St.  Lusi,  was  especial^  energetic 
and  skiuul  in  defending  the  Catholic  Faith.  He  was 
executed  by  the  Protestants  after  terrible  torture  on 
23  January,  1529.  The  monks  were  driven  but  and  the 
monastery  remained  empty  for  a  hundred  years,  the 
relics  of  St.  Lucius  bemg  taken  to  the  cathedral. 
Community  life  was  continued  at  Bendem  in  Liech- 
tenstein. In  1624  the  monastery  was  restored  and 
continued  to  exist  until  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  By  the  decision  of  the  imperial  Dele- 
■  gates  at  Ratisbon  the  possessions  of  the  monastery 
m  Liechtenstein  aad  Vorarlberg  were  given  in  1802  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Consequently  the  monastery 
had  no  further  means  of  existence.  In  1806,  there- 
fore, the  abbot  and  community  transferred  the  mon- 
astery and  all  its  rights  to  the  episcopal  seminary;  this 
transfer  was  confirmed  in  the  same  year  by  Pius  VII. 
The  seminary  was  transferred  to  the  former  monastery, 
where  it  still  exists;  it  has  four  courses  of  theology  and 
seven  profeasors. 

Matcb,  Si.  iMMi  bei  Ckwr  (Einaiadelli,  1S07). 

J.  G.  Mater. 

Saint  Halo,  Ancikmt  Bub  or.  See  Bonnbb, 
Diocese  or. 

Saint  Blark,  Univbbsitt  op. — The  highest  insti- 
tution of  learning  in  Peru,  located  at  Lima,  under  the 
official  name  of  Univergiaad  Mayor  de  San  Marcot. 
It  is  reputed  as  being  the  oldest  university  in  the  New 
World,  having  been  created  by  a  roval  decree  of  12 
May,  1551,  wherein  Charles  V  granted  350  gold  dollars 
to  the  priors  of  the  Dominican  order  to  establish  in 
Lima  an  Esludio  General,  and  conferred  upon  it  all  the 
prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the  University  of  Salamanca. 
This  decree  was  confirmed  by  a  Bull  of  Pope  Pius  V, 
dated  25  July,  1571.  Until  30  Dec.  of  the  same  year, 
the  school  remained  under  the  control  of  the  Dominican 
faUien,  when  it  became  independent  with  the  right 
to  choose  its  own  rector.  The  first  one  elected  was 
Dr.  Caspar  de  Meneses,  a  lavman.  In  1574,  after  a 
new  site  had  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  600  gold 
dollars,  the  name  Saint  Mark  was  chosen  by  lot  for 
the  institution.  Thenceforward,  the  university  ac- 
quired a  greater  importance,  and  two  years  later  a 
new  plan  of  studies,  adequate  to  the  times,  was 
adopted,  with  the  following  classes:  two  of  Spanish 
gnunmar;  one  of  native  languages,  which  were  then 
considwed  necessary  for  the  propapcation  of  the  Go»- 
pel;  three  of  theology;  three  of  jurisprudence;  two  of 
canon  law,  and  two  of  medicme.  The  number  of 
students  who  came  to  Lima  to  follow  the  courses  of 
the  university  increased  ru>idly  and  at  one  time 
reached  1200.  As  the  coat  of  graduation  was  exceed- 
in^y  huh  (about  $10,000),  instruction  in  Saint  Mark, 
as  m  other  colonial  universities  of  the  times,  was  con- 
fined to  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy  classes,  among 
which  thereprevailed  an  intense  fondness  for  literary 
pursuits.  Tnese  fees  have  been  gradually  reduced  and 
the  total  now  amounts  to  50  soles  (S25)  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor,  and  100  ($50)  for  that  of  Doctor. 

The  popularity  of  the  institution  continued  until  the 
time  when  Peru  became  independent  (1825)  and  then 
followed  a  short  period  of  inactivity,  after  which  the 
university  was  reorganised  by  President  Ramon  Cas- 
tilla  (28  Aug.,  1861).  From  the  year  of  its  autonomy. 


the  university  has  been  directed  by  a  council  composed 
of  the  rector  as  its  chairman,  a  vice-rector,  the  dean 
and  a  delegate  from  each  faculty,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  University.  The  rector  is  elected  by  the  pro> 
fessors  with  the  apataval  and  consent  of  the  council, 
and  each  faculty  chooses  its  own  dean,  regulates  its 
course  of  studies,  and  issues  its  respective  degrees. 
As  at  present  constituted.  Saint  Mark  consists  of 
six  faculties.  Jurisprudence  confers  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  with  a  course  of  five  years  com- 
prising the  following  subjects:  philosophy  of  law, 
civil  law,  criminal  law,  ecclesiastical  law,  mercantile 
law,  mining  and  agricultural  laws,  law  procedure, 
Roman  law,  and  forensic  practice.  Medicine 
grants  the  diploma  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  five ' 
years,  and  the  title  of  "physician  and  surgeon"  after 
two  additional  years  of  hospital  practice,  toe  subjects 
covered  being  descriptive  anatomy,  medical  physics, 
public,  private  and  international  hygiene,  medical 
and  analytical  chemistry,  natural  and  medical  history, 
general  anatomy  and  microscopic  technique,  phar- 
macy, physiology,  pathology,  clinics,  bacteriology, 
therapeutics,  materia  medica,  siuii;ery,  nosograp^, 
ophthalmology,  <q)erative  medicme,  gynecology, 
pediatrics,  obstetrics,  legal  medicine,  etc.;  this  same 
faculty  issues  the  titles  of  pharmacist,  dentist,  and 
obstetrician,  with  courses  of  studies  covering  three 
years.  In  theolc^  the  degree  of  Doctor  is  obtained 
after  a  six  years'  course  in  the  subjects  of  dogmatic 
theology,  moral  theology,  chwch  history,  liturgy  and 
ecclesiastical  calculation,  sacred  oratory,  the  Bible, 
and  pastoral  theology.  The  faculty  oi  sciences  is 
divided  into  three  separate  sections:  (1)  mathematical 
sciences,  (2)  physics,  and  (3)  natureJ  sciences,  tite 
course  in  each  of  which  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years.  Before  admisswn  to  tne  faculty  of  medicine, 
students  are  required  to  pass  two  years  in  natural 
sciences,  and  likewise,  those  desiring  to  enter  Uie 
school  of  engineers  (independent  of  the  university) 
must  have  studied  mathematics  two  years.  The  fac- 
ulty of  betters  confers  the  degree  of  Doctor,  its  course 
covering  four  yean  with  theae  subjects:  philosophy, 
history  of  ancient  and  modem  philosophy,  esthetics 
and  histc«y  of  art,  Spanish  literature^  sociolof^,  his- 
tory of  civilisation,  history  of  Peruvian  civiluation, 
ana  pedagogy;  two  years  m  this  faculty  are  required 
for  admission  to  that  of  jurisprudence.  The  faculty 
of  administrative  and  political  economy  confers  the 
degree  of  Doctor,  and  its  course  of  three  years  includes 
the  following  studies:  constitutional  law;  public  and 
private  international  law,  administrative  law,  politi- 
cal economy  and  economical  le^slation  of  Peru ;  mari- 
time law,  diplomacy,  histoiy  of  the  treaties  of  Peru, 
consular  legislation,  finance,  financial  l^islation  of 
Peru^  and  statistics.  The  omcial  organ  of  the  univer- 
sity IS  the  "Revista  Universitaria",  a  monthly  publi- 
cation, which  has  since  1906  replaced  the  "Anales". 
At  the  present  time  the  numbo'  of  professors  of  the 
University  of  Saint  Mark  is  80. 

Qarlams,  Peru  m  ISOS  (Lima,  1907),  111;  Beport  of  the  V.  3. 
Commieeioner  a/  Bdueaiion  (Waihincton,  1908),  151;  WuoBT, 
Tht  Old  awf  Neu  Peru  (Fhilmdelphia,  1908). 

JuuAN  Moreno-Lacalui. 

Saint-Omar.   See  Abbas,  Diocese  of. 

Saint  Omar,  College  of. — The  well-known  Jesuit 
coll^  at  St.  Omer — oftener  spoken  of  under  the 
anglicised  fmn  of  St.  Omers  or  St.  Omer's — ^was 
founded  by  Father  Parsons  in  1592  or  1593.  AU 
Catholic  education  having  been  prohibited  ia  in- 
land, several  colleges  had  been  founded  by  English- 
men on  the  Continent — at  Douai,  Rome,  and  Valla- 
dolid;  their  primary  object  was  the  education  of  the 
clergy.  Father  Parsons  recognised  the  need  of  a 
coll^  intended  in  the  first  instance  for  the  laity, 
and  ror  this  purpose  he  chose  a  spot  as  near  as  possible 
to  Elngland.  St.  Omer  was  twenty-four  miles  from 
Calais,  in  the  Province  of  Artois,  then  subject  to 
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the  King  of  Spain.  Hie  firat  studmits  were  obtained 
by  the  removal  of  a  small  establiahment  which  had 
been  set  up  hy  Father  Parsons  at  Eu,  in  Normandy. 
Other  boys  quickly  arrived  from  England  and  withm 
ten  yean  of  its  foundation  the  college  numbered 
over  a  hundred  scholars.  Thirty  years  lata  this 
number  had  been  doubled.  The  character  of  the 
oollege  was  kept  as  English  as  possible,  natwith- 
Btanoing  that  several  of  the  early  rectors  were 
SlMuiiah.  The  buildings  consisted  of  a  large  house 
joined  to  several  smaller  ones,  and  in  1610  a  regular 
ch^l  was  added.  The  whole  was  burnt  down  in 
1684;  but  it  was  rebuilt  on  a  comprehensive  scale. 
A  second  fire,  in  1725,  led  to  further  unprovements  in 
rebuilding  and  the  greater  part  of  the  college  then 
constructed  is  still  standing.  The  college  continued 
its  work  for  over  a  century  and  a  half.  Many  devout 
Catholics  received  their  education  within  its  walls, 
over  twenty  of  whom  won  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

In  1678  the  Province  of  Artois  passed  into  the 
hands  of  die  French;  but  the  Government  was 
friendly  to  the  college,  which  continued  to  prosper 
till  the  year  1762,  when  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
decreed  the  expulsion  of  all  Jesuits  from  France, 
and  proposed  to  place  the  college  under  the  direction 
of  secular  priests.  In  order  to  defeat  this  scheme, 
the  Jesuits  determined  to  remove  the  whole  establish- 
ment. The  boys  expressed  their  willingness  to  ac- 
company their  masters,  and  by  one  of  the  moat 
dramatic  adventures  in  the  history  of  any  school, 
they  succeeded  in  escwing  from  France,  and  re- 
aseemblinE  at  Bruges.  Here  the  college  was  carried 
on  until  the  suppression  of  the  Society  throu^out 
the  world  in  1773.  Even  then,  the  college  did  not 
finally  come  to  an  end.  Most  of  the  boys  escaped, 
and  many  of  them  reassembled  in  the  academy  car- 
ried on  by  English  ffit-Jesuits  under  the  protection 
the  prince-bishop  at  From  there  they  were 

driven  by  the  Revolution  in  1794,  and  the  Penal 
Laws  in  England  having  by  that  time  been  modified, 
they  returned  to  their  own  country,  where-  by  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Thomas  Weld,  one  of  their  former 
pupils,  wey  were  presented  with  the  mansion  and 
I»operty  at  Stonyhurst,  which  celebrated  college 
thus  claims  a  descent  from  that  established  at  Saint 
Omer  by  Father  Paiaons. 

In  the  meantime,  the  French  Government  finding 
itself  in  possession  of  the  building  at  St.  Omer,  but 
without  either  masters  or  scholars,  invited  the  clergy 
of  the  English  College  at  Douai  to  undertake  its 
management.  After  some  hesitation,  they  consented 
to  do  so,  feeling  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  save  it 
from  the  French,  and  hoping  some  day  to  restore 
it  to  its  rightful  owners.  Iney  accoroin^y  trans- 
ferred their  preparatory  school  there  and  this  became 
the  nucleus  of  what  was  practically  a  new  college. 
Their  action  was  much  traversed  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
a  long  altercation  ensued.  The  facts  were  laid  fa«fore 
the  Holy  See,  and  though  no  final  decision  was  given, 
the  Roman  authorities  refused  to  censure  the  action 
of  the  Douai  clergy.  In  its  new  fonn,  the  college 
became  furly  prosperous,  the  scholars  numbering 
over  one  hundred.  The  learned  Alban  Butler  was 
president  from  1766  to  1773,  and  died  in  the  oollege. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  however,  it  came 
to  an  end.  The  students  and  professors  were  im- 
prisoned at  Anas,  in  August,  1793,  whence  they  were 
afterwards  removed  to  DouUens,  in  Kcardy,  and 
joined  to  the  Douai  community.  After  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  they  were  removed  to  Douai,  and  in 
February,  1796,  they  were  set  at  liberty.  They  re- 
turned to  England,  and  the  president.  In-.  Stt^)leton, 
became  the  head  oi  the  new  College  of  St.  Edmund  at 
Old  Hall.  He  was  followed  by  two  of  the  professors 
and  a  few  of  the  scholars;  but  the  college  there  was 
based  chiefly  on  the  traditions  of  Douai,  and  the 
secular  College  of  St.  Omer  practically  came  to  an  end. 


After  the  restoration  of  the  Fr«ich  monaicb^,  the 
building  was  restored  to  the  executors  of  Dr.  Staple- 
ton,  and  by  them  sold  to  the  French  Government. 
It  is  used  to  this  day  as  a  military  hospital. 

OraUBO,  StmykvrM  CMto»  (London,  18B4);  KKATnia  AMD 
GRCOasM,  SUmyhuril  (LoodoD,  IBOl);  Folkt,  Reeorii  8. J. 
(liondon,  1877-83) ;  Dodd,  Ckureh  HitL  o/  Ern/iajid,  ed.  TlBRmr 
(London,  1839-43):  Wabo,  HuUhv  o/  SL  BdmumT*  CoUtoe 
(London,  1893);  Bnaroir,  lA/e  t}  ChalUmer  (London,  19(Xf): 
IDBU,  Dam  of  CaUuUe  Bmital  (London,  1009):  Pbtbe,  Bn^ith 
CaOeo**  on  Uu  CmUnmt  (Norwich,  1S49) ;  Buco,  JtnaU 
An^ai*  i  St.  Omer;  DncHAHra  DC  Pab,  HiUoin  tU  St-Onur 
(Arras,  1880).  Several  contemporary  iHuuphleU  eonoemint  the 
diapute  between  the  Jeeuite  and  Seculan  when  the  latter  ac- 
cepted the  oollege:  HoauNS,  XxpuMon  e/  Bnaliili  Jamil  out  tif 
St.Omtr't;  RmKVK,  Plain  and  Siiccnut  Narratue  tie.;  Hodoiok, 
DitpauimaU  Natratut  etc. 

Bebnabd  Wabd. 

8«int-0iMn,  Abbbt  of,  Rouen,  France,  was  a 
Benedictine  monastery  of  gr^t  antiquity  dating  back 
to  the  early  Merovingian  period.  Its  foundation  has 
been  variously  credited,  among  others,  to  Clothair  I 
and  to  St.  Clothilda,  out  no  sufiScient  evidence  to 
settle  the  question  is  forthcoming.  It  was  dedicated 
at  first  to  St.  Peter  when  the  body  of  St.  Ouen,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  (d.  678),  was  buried'there;  the  name 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Ouen  became  common  and  finally 
St.  Ouen  only.  The  history  of  the  abbey,  on  record 
from  A.  D.  ICKX),  presents  nothing  of  an  exceptional 
nature.  The  list  of  abbots  b  in  "Gallia  Christiana", 
XI,  140.  In  1660  the  monastery  was  united  to  the 
Ck>ngregation  of  St.  Maur,  and  when  suppreased,  in 
1794,  the  community  numbered  twenty-four. 

The  chief  interest  of  Saint-Ouen  lies  in  its  glorious 
chureh,  which  surpasses  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen  in  sise 
and  b^uty,  and  is  one  of  the  few  amongthe  greater 
French  churches  completely  finished.  The  present 
building,  the  third  or  fourth  on  the  same  mte,  was  be- 
gun in  1318  by  Abbot  Jean  Roussel,  who  had  completed 
the  choir  with  its  chapels  in  the  Decorated  style, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  transepts,  by  his  death, 
twenty-one  years  later.  The  nave  and  central  tower, 
more  Flamboyant  in  design,  were  finished  early  in 
the  nxteenth  century  after  the  original  plan.  Un- 
happily the  west  facade,  which  had  been  planned  on 
a  unique  and  most  beautiful  scheme,  was  left  un- 
finished. Although  nothing  could  have  been  simpler 
than  to  execute  tie  original  designs  still  existing,  ttie 
whole  of  the  old  work  was  swept  away  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  and  an  ugly  pretentious 
modem  design  put  up  instead.  Internally  the  chureh 
is  416  feet  long,  83  feet  wide,  and  104  feet  high,  the 
central  tower,  crowned  with  an  exquisite  octagonal 
lantern,  being  285  feet  in  height.  Within,  the  effect 
b  remarkably  light  and  graceful,  "the  windows  seem 
to  have  absorbed  all  the  solid  wall ",  and  the  roof  rests 
simply  on  the  pillars  and  buttresses,  the  intervening 
spaces  being  huge  masses  of  glass.  Fortunately  most 
of  the  old  glass  has  been  preserved,  and  its  silvery 
white  and  jewels  of  colour  give  the  final  touch  to  one 
of  the  finest  interiors  in  the  world. 

PoHMSHATC,  HiMoirt  d»  Tatibam  nuaU  i»  S.-Ouen  de  SeiMR 
(Rouen,  1862) ;  OaUia  ChruHiuia,  XI  (Paris,  1769),  13S-fiS;  AnH- 
aua  atatuta  anhimonoMterii  Roi9magmn$  S.  Audoeni  in  MABriHB, 
Tk—.  run.  antcdct.  (Paris,  1717),  IV,  1205;  Ckranique  da  abbtt  d» 
S.  Oum  de  Roum,  ed.  Michel  (Rouen,  1840);  QiLBnn,  Daerip- 
Mm  kutariqu*  dt  VttKa  d*  Sl-Oum  de  Roum  (Souen,  182^; 
Cook,  The  elmy    Rmien  (London.  1899). 

G.  ROOEB  HUDLESTON. 

Saint  Patridc,  Bbotbers  of.  See  PABncuN 
Bbothbrs. 

Saint  Patrick,  Pubgatdbt  of.  See  Fobcutobt, 

Saint  Patrick's. 

Saint  Patrick,  Thb  National  CouaoB  of.  See 
Matnooth  Collbob. 

Saint  Panl,  Abchdiocese  of  (Sancti  Pacu), 
comprises  the  counties  of  Ramsey,  Hennepin,  Chi»- 
ago,  Anoka,  Dakota,  Scott,  Wright,  Rice,  Lesueur, 
Carver,  Nicollet,  Sibley.  McLeod,  Meeker  Redwood, 
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Renville,  Kandiyohi,  Lyon,  Lincoln,  Yellow  Medi- 
cine, Lac-Qui-Parle,  Chippewa,  Swift,  Gioodhue, 
Big  Stone,  and  Brown,  which  stretch  acroes  the 
State  of  Minnesota  from  east  to  west,  in  about  the 
centre  of  its  southern  half.  During  the  Sevemth 
Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore  (5-13  May.  1S49) 
the  fathers  petitioned  the  Holv  See  to  erect  a  oisbop- 
ric  in  what  was  then  the  vulage  of  St.  Paul.  No 
action  was  taken  on  the  matter  in  Rome  for  over  a 
year,  owing  to  levolutionaiy  disturbances  and  the 
absence  of  Pope  Pius  IX  (1846-78)  in  Gaeta  conse- 
quent thereon.  The  See  of  St.  Paul  was  actually  es- 
tablished on  19  July,  1860.  Its  jurisdiction  extended 
over  an  area  of  some  166^000  square  miles,  i.e.  over 
what  was  then  the  Temtory  of  Minnesota  (estab- 
lished 3  March,  1849).  The  constituent  parts  were: 
a  larger  western  part,  to  the  west  of  the  Misaasippi, 
formerly  part  of  tne  Diocese  of  Dubuque,  and  a  smaller 
eastern  part,  between  the  Mismssippi  and  St.  Croix 
rivera,  Kirmerly  part  of  the  Diocese  of  Milwaukee. 
The  sue  remained  the  same  even  after  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  into  the  Union  (11  May, 
1S5S>),  and  up  to  the  erection  of  the  Vicariate  Apostouc 
of  NorthemMinne80ta(12Feb.,  1875),  of  the  Vicariate 
Apostolic  of  Dakota  (12  Aug.,  1879),  and  of  the  Diocese 
of  Winona  (3  Oct.,  1889),  when  it  was  reduced  to  its 
present  area.  At  the  time  of  its  erection  the  Diocese 
of  St.  Paul  was  assigned  to  the  province  of  St.  Louis, 
afterwards  (12  Feb.,  1875)  to  that  of  Milwaukee. 
On  4  May,  1888,  it  became  itself  an  archdiocese,  and 
as  such  comprises  at  present  the  suffragan  Sees  o( 
Duluth,  Crookston,  St.  Cloud,  and  Winona,  in  Min- 
nesota; Fargo  and  Bismarck,  in  North  Dakota; 
ffioux  Falls  and  Lead,  in  South  Dakota. 

The  diocese  was  named  after  the  town  of  St.  Paul, 
tdiich  had  its  origin  late  in  the  thirties  of  last  century, 
ak>ng  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
near  the  military  post  of  Fort  Snelling.  Father 
Lacien  Galtier  had  built  a  Iok  du^iel  therejiind  had 
(qiened  it  for  services  on  1  Nov.,  1841.  The  rude 
oratory  was  placed  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Paul, 
the  Apostle  of  Uie  Gentiles,  and  the  name  was  then 
attached  to  the  settlement  itself. 

The  earliest  Catholic  record  of  what  became  aftei> 
wards  the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul  is  in  the  Rune  Stone, 
discovered  in  1898  near  Kensington,  Minnesota.  A 
strange  inscription  on  it  tells  us  of  a  visit  made 
in  lw2  by  thirty  Norsemen  to  the  above  locality, 
where  ten  of  them  were  slain  by  the  natives,  ana 
the  remainder  addressed  a  salutation  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  called  upon  her  for  protection. 
Although  not  all  the  Scandinavian  scholars  are 
agreed  on  the  authenticity  of  this  text,  still  the 
internal  evidence  seems  to  be  all  in  its  favour;  and 
nothing' has  been  found  so  far  to  contradict  ite  con- 
tents. Minnesota  is  a  classic  land  in  the  historyof 
early  Catholic  vouageun  and  missionaries.  The 
fiiat,  as  far  as  records  go,  were  Groseilliers  and  Radi»- 
aoa,  who  spent  some  time  on  Prairie  Island  (1654- 
56)  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Knife  lake,  Kana- 
bec County  (1659-60).  In  1679-80  Du  Lhut  visited 
the  countries  around  Lake  MiUe  Lacs,  the  western 
extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  Mississippi.  It 
was  dunng  these  joum^  that  he  met  the  Recollect 
Father  Louis  Hennepin  and  his  two  companions 
Mi6hel  Accault  and  Antoine  Auguelle,  and  rescued 
them  from  their  captivity  among  the  Sioux  Indians. 
During  an  excursion  down  the  Mississippi  Hennepin 
beheld  and  named  the  Falls  of  St.  Antnony  in  what 
is  now  Minneapolis.  Nicolas  Perrot,  in  1683,  es- 
tablished a  small  trading  post,  Fort  Perrot,  near  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Wabasha,  Minnesota; 
and  in  1689  he  proclaimed  the  sover«»mty  of  Uie 
Fimdi  king  over  the  regions  of  the  upper  Mississippi. 
In  his  company  was  the  Jesuit  Father  JosephnJean 
Marest,  who  spent  considerable  time  among  the  Sioux 
about  the  yean  1689  and  1702.  A  oontemporaiy 


of  Perrot,  Le  Sueur,  established  in  1695  a  trading 
post  on  Prairie  Island,  and  in  1700  another.  Fort 
L'Huillier,  on  the  Blue  Elarth  River,  about  tliree 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Minnesota.  In 
1727  a  post.  Fort  Beauhamois,  was  established  on 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Pepin,  near  the  present 
town  of  Frontenac,  Minnesota^  the  missionaries 
stationed  there  were  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Michel 
Guignas  and  Nicolas  de  Gonnor.  Another,  Fort 
St.  Charles,  was  erected  in  1732  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Northwest  Angle  Inlet,  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
by  the  e^qilorer  de  Lav^rendrye.  The  missionaries 
of  the  post  were  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Messau^  and 
Aulneau.  the  latter  of  whom  met  a  cruel  (Math  at 
the  hands  of  savage  Sioux.  Religious  ministrations 
were,  of  course,  the  chief  object  of  the  missionaries. 
Even  the  lay  voyageurs  did  what  they  could  towards 
the  religious  betterment  of  the  natives.  Groseil- 
liers and  Radisson  instructed  the  older  people  in  the 
elements  of  Christianity,  and  baptized  a  number  of 
children  whom  they  beheved  in  danger  of  death. 

No  permanent  settlements  were  made  within  the 
area  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul  imtil  some  time  after 
the  organization  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  In  Sept.,  1818,  a  mission  was  opened  at 
Pembina,  North  Dakota,  for  the  Catholic  settlers, 
who  had  gone  there  from  Lord  Selkirk's  colony  near 
St.  Boniface,  Manitoba.  The  first  priest,  Father 
Dumoulin,  and  his 'immediate  successors  were  sent 
from  St.  Boniface,  the  nearest  episcopal  see.  Within 
the  years  following  upon  1826  many  settlers  of  the 
Red  River  valley  were  compelled  to  depart,  owing 
to  floods,  grasshoppers,  and  other  afflictions;  and 
a  number  of  them,  generally  Canadian  and  Swiss 
French,  came  to  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  St.  Paul. 
Bishop  Loras  of  Dubuque,  accompanied  by  Father 
Pelamourgues,  visited  the  few  Catholics  m  1839; 
in  1840  he  sent  them  a  resident  priest  in  Father 
Lucien  Galtier,  who  in  1844  was  replaced  by  Father 
Augustine  Ravoux,  for  more  than  sixty  years  a  priest 
in  the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul.  The  first  Bishop  of  St. 
Paul  was  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Cretin  (1851-57),  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Diocese  of  Dubuque,  appointed  23 
July,  1850.  His  consecration  took  place  at  Belley, 
France,  26  Jan.,  1851;  on  2  July  of  the  same  year, 
he  took  possession  of  his  episcopal  see;  his  death  oc- 
curred on  22  Feb.,  1857.  The  small  log  chapel  built 
by  Father  Galtier  was  soon  replaced  by  a  large  strue- 
tuie  of  brick  and  stone,  which  contained  accommoda- 
tions for  church,  school,  and  residential  purposes. 
Another  stone  building  was  begun  in  1855,  but  not 
finished  until  after  the  bishop's  death;  it  is  still  used 
as  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  The  Catholic  popula- 
tion, which  consisted  of  several  hundred,  or  perhaps 
a  tnousand,  grew  considerably  in  numbers,  and 
counted  about  50,000  at  the  end  of  the  bishop's 
career.  The  increase  was  largely  due  to  the  bishop's 
own  efforts,  who  invited  Catholic  settlers  to  the  fertile 
plains  of  Minnesota..  In  addition  to  the  French 
Cuiadians  large  contingents  of  Irish  and  German 
Catholics  arrived,  who  located  in  St.  Paul,  in  places 
along  the  Mississippi,  St.  Croix,  and  Minnesota 
Rivers.  Wherever  it  was  possible  parishes  or  _  mis- 
sions were  organized,  and  provided  with  resident 
priests,  or  at  least  visited  occasionally  by  priests  from 
other  stations.  At  his  arrival  in  St.  Paul  Bishop 
Cretin  found-  only  a  couple  of  priests  with  small 
oongpregations  at  St.  Paul,  Mendota,  and  Pembina; 
at  lus  death  there  were  29  churches  and  35  stations 
with  about  20  priests  attending  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  Catholic  people.  Great  efforts  were 
made  for  the  education  of  the  young  and  for  the 
pi^aration  of  worthy  candidates  for  vbe  priesthood. 
In  Pembina  there  were  the  Sisters  of  the  nopagation 
of  the  Fiuth.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Carondelet 
came  to  St.  Paul  3  Nov.,  1851,  and  soon  opened  schools 
for  both  elementary  and  higher  education  at  St. 
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Paul  and  St.  Anthony  Falls.  In  1855  the  Brothers 
of  the  Holy  Family  took  charge  of  a  school  at  St. 
Paul  for  boys  in  boui  the  grammar  and  higher  grades. 
The  Beneiuctine  Fathers  from  St.  Vincent,  Penn- 
sylvania, sent  some  of  their  men  to  Minnesota  in 
1856,  and  soon  a  college  wfts  opened  near  St.  Cloud 
in  Steams  County.  A  seminajy  was  conducted  in 
the  bishop's  own  house,  where  the  necessary  train- 
ing was  imparted  to  young  Levites  of  the  sanctuary. 
'Vf^rks  of  charity  or  of  general  benefit  to  society  were 
not  neglected.  A  hospital  was  founded  at  St.  Paul 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph;  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  and  other  similar  associations  were  oigaoized : 
and  a  Catholic  temperance  society  was  established 
in  1852.    Among  the  more  noteworthy  Catholic 

Pioneers  were  Jean-Baptiste  Faribeault,  Antoine 
<6pin,  Vital  and  Gervais  Gu^rin,  Joseph  Turpin, 
Abraham  Perret,  Benjamin  and  Pierre  Gervais. 
Joseph  and  his  son  Isaac  Labissonni^re,  Pierre  ana 
S^vdre  Bottineau,  August  L.  Larpenteur,  Louis  Robert, 
Charles  Basille,  and  William  F.  Forbes.  Of  the 
early  priests,  apart  from  Fathers  Galtier  and  Ravoux, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Thomas  Murray, 
Daniel  J.  Fisher,  John  McMahon,  Francis  de  Vivaldi, 
Dennis  Ledon,  Marcellin  Peyra^osse,  George  Keller, 
Claude  Robert,  Louis  Caillet.  Felix  Tissot.  Anatole 
Oster,  Francis  Pierz,  Michael  WQrzfeld,  Demetrius 
Marogna,  O.S.B.,  and  ComeliuB  Wittmann,  O.S.B. 

After  the  death  of  Bishop  Cretin  the  See  of  St. 
Paul  remained  vacant  for  over  two  years.  Father 
Augustine  Ravoux  was  appointed  administrator; 
under  his  regime  the  present  stone  cathedral  was 
completed  and  opened  for  service  in  1858.  The 
second  Bishop  of  St.  Paul  was  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas 
Langdon  Grace,  O.P.  (1859-84).  He  was  bom,  16 . 
Nov.,  1814,  at  Charleston^,  South  Carolina,  entered 
the  seminanr  at  Cincinnati  in  1829,  and  the  priory  of 
St.  Rose,  Kentucky,  in  1830,  where  on  12  June, 
1831,  he  made  his  reUgious  profession  as  a  memba 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic.  In  1837  he  went  to 
Rome  for  further  studies,  and  was  ordained  there 
to  the  priesthood  by  Cardmal  Patrizi,  21  Dec.,  1839. 
After  ius  return  to  America  in  1844  he  was  employed 
in  the  ecclesiastical  ministry  first  in  Kentucky,  and 
afterwards  for  thirteen  years  at  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
In  1859  he  was  called  to  the  Bidiopnc  of  St.  Paul  by 
Pius  IX;  his  consecration  took  place  at  St.  Louis, 
24  July,  1859;  and  on  29  July  following  he  took  pos- 
session of  his  see,  over  which  he  presided  until  the 
day  of  his  resignation,  31  July,  1884.  He  was  then 
made  titular  Bishop  of  Menith,  and  afterwards,  24 
Sept.,  1889,  titular  Archbishop  of  Siunia;  his  death 
occurred  on  22  Feb.,  1897. 

Several  modifications  were  introduced  in  the 
territorial  arrangement  and  the  direction  of  the 
diocese  during  his '  incumbenq^.  By  the  creation 
of  the  Vicariates  of  Northern  Minnesota  and  Dakota 
the  northern  part  of  Minnesota  and  the  territory 
west  of  Minnesota  were  erected  into  new  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdictions  In  1875  Bishop  Grace  received  a 
coadjutor  in  the  person  of  Rev.  John  Ireland,  then 
rector  of  the  cathedral.  The  number  of  the  Catholic 
people  in  the  diocese  continued  to  grow,  largely 
through  the  bishop's  activity  in  inviting  settfera; 
at  the  time  of  his  resignation  m  1884  it  amounted  to 
about  130,000.  In  addition  to  the  races  already 
represented  there  came  also  many  Catholics  from 
Bohemia  and  Poland.  The  number  of  priests 
grew  with  the  increase  of  the  people,  and  they  were 
so  chosen  as  to  correspond  to  the  needs  of  the  flock; 
in  1884  they  were  153  in  all.  Side  by  side  with  the 
diocesan  clergy  there  laboured  fathers  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Order,  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  Dominicans, 
and  Oblates.  Charitable  institutions  were  kept  up 
and  multiplied  wherever  necessary.  Hospitals  were 
opened  at  Minneapolis  and  New  Ulm,  orphan  ax- 
ioms were  erected  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 


and  homes  were  established  for  the  aged  poor.  The 
education  of  the  children  wtia  promoted  in  all 
possible  ways.  Catholic  schools  were  founded  and 
provided  with  Catholic  teachers:  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools  were  called  to  St.  Paul;  and 
new  academies  for  girls  were  opened.  The  growing 
needs  in  the  field  of  charity  and  education  necessi- 
tated the  coming  of  more  religious  women.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  Congregations  of  St.  Benedict,  St. 
Dominic,  St.  Francis,  Notre  Dame,  the  Visitation,  the 
Grey  Nuns,  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  Sisters  of  Christian 
Charity,  the  Poor  Handmaids  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
Little  Ststers  of  the  Poor  furnished  their  quota.  like 
his  predecessor,  Bishop  Grace  never  lost  sight  of  the 
education  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  In  1860 
he  opened  a  preparatory  school  for  young  boys  who 
felt  a  vocation  for  the  priesthood.  Among  its  pupils 
was  Rt.  Rev.  John  Snanley,  late  Bishop  <tf  Fargo. 
Unfortunately,  after  some  years  of  existence  it  had  to 
fa«  given  up  for  lack  of  accommodations. 

'To  Bishop  Grace  succeeded  his  coadjutor,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  John  Ireland,  D.D.  (1884—).  He  was 
bora  at  Burachurch,  Co.  Kilkenny,  Irdand,  11  8«pt., 
1838,  and  came  to  St.  Paul  with  his  parents  in  1852. 
Bishop  Cretin  sent  him  to  Meximieux  and  Hydres, 
France,  where  he  completed  his  college  and  seminary 
course;  he  was  ordamed  to  the  priesthood  at  St. 
Paul,  21  Dec.,  1861.  During  the  Cavil  War  he  served 
as  chaplain  to  the  Fifth  Minnesota  Regiment,  and 
was  afterwards  stationed  at  the  cathedral.  In  1875 
he  was  appointed  titular  Bishop  of  Maronea  and 
coadjutor  to  Bishop  Grace  of  St.  Paul,  in  whose 
cathedral  he  received  the  episcopal  consecration, 
21  Dec.,  1875.  Upon  the  resignation  of  his  prede- 
cessor he  became  Bishop  of  St.  Paul;  and  on  15  May, 
1888,  he  was  raised  to  the  metropoUtan  dignity  aa 
Archbishop  of  St.  Paul.  Hie  ecclesiastical  province 
was  organised  with  the  suifragfm  Sees  of  Duluth, 
St.  Cloud,  Winona,  Jamestown  (Fargo),  and  Sioux 
Falls,  to  which  were  added  afterwards  those  of  Lead 
(1902).  Crookston,  and  Bismarck  (1910).  The  crea- 
tion of  the  Diocese  of  Winona  diminished  the  terri- 
tory of  the  archdiocese  by  the  southern  section  of 
Minnesota.  In  1910  an  auxiliary  bishop  was  ap- 
pointed  in  the  person  of  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Lawler, 
titular  Bishop  of  Greater  Hermopolis.  The  Catholic 
population  kept  steadily  on  the  increase,  so  that  at 
present  it  numbers  about  260,000.  Much  of  this 
growtii  is  due  to  the  archbishop's  own  efforts.  From 
uie  day  of  his  consecration  as  bishop  he  organised 
a  systonatic  movement  for  the  colonisation  of  dif- 
ferent parte  of  Minnesota.  Various  settlements 
such  as  De  Graff,  Clontarf  (Swift  Co.),  Adrian 
(Nobles  Co.),  Avoka,  Fulda  (Murray  Co.),  Graoe- 
yWe  (Big  Stone  Co.),  Minneota,  and  Ghent  (Lyon 
Co.),  owe  their  orinn  and  prosperity  to  his  labours. 
With  the  increase  <»  the  people  grew  also  the  number 
of  priests,  which  at  present  exceeds  300.  Of  the 
religious  orders,  one,  that  of  the  Marist  Fathers,  was 
added  to  the  existing  ones.  The  charitable  institu- 
tions were  mtdntained  and  increased.  The  work  of 
temperance  found  always  a  most  eealous  advocate 
ui  the  archbishop.  Catholic  education  reodved  from 
him  a  liberal  and  wise  patronage.  Catholic  grammar 
and  high  schools  were  multiphed  and  rendered  more 
^cient.  A  new  departure  in  the  higher  education 
of  women  was  made  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in 
the  opening  of  St.  Catharine's  CoUe^  in  1905.  To 
the  religious  communities  engaged  in  teaching  was 
added  uiother,  that  of  the  Felician  Sisters. 

The  training  of  the  candidates  for  the  priesthood 
is  imparted  in  two  institutions.  On  8  Sept.,  1885, 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Thomas  opened  ite  gates  to 
studente  of  both  the  college  and  seminaiy  curriculum, 
with  an  attendance  of  27  m  theology  and  philosophy, 
and  of  39  in  the  classics.  St.  Thomas  continued  to 
house  the  two  departments  until  in  1894,  when  it 
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was  continued  as  a  college;  and  its  growth  has  been 
BO  marvellous,  that  during  the  past  year  it  enrolled 
nearly  700  students.  The  seminary  was  transferred, 
in  Sept.,  1894,  to  new  quarters,  the  St.  Paul  Seminary, 
built  and  endowed  by  the  munificence  of  ^t.  Paul's 
fSreeX  citizen,  James  J.  Hill.  In  the  year  of  its  open- 
ing it  numbered  about  60  students,  and  last  year  it 
had  on  its  list  165  seminarians,  representing  19  dio- 
ceses in  the  United  States.  In  1905  the  St.  Paul 
Catholic  Historical  Society  was  organised  vnih  head- 
quarters in  the  seminary.  The  following  events 
illustrate  the  growth  of  the  Diocese  and  the  Province 
of  St.  Paul  within  recent  years.  On  2  June,  1907, 
the  oomer-stone  was  laid  for  the  new  cathedral  oi 
St.  Paul;  and  a  year  afterwards,  31  May,  1908,  a 
amilar  ceremony  was  performed  with  reference  to 
the  new  pro-cawednd  of  Minneapolis.  The  chi4)el 
of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Paul  witnessed,  19  May  1910, 
a  scene  extremely 
rare,  if  not  unique, 
in  the  aimals  of  ec- 
clesiastical history. 
Six  bishops  received 
on  that  day  their 
consecration,  all  six 
destined  for  service 
in  the  one  Province 
of  St.  Paul.  The 
present  condition  of 
the  diocese  may  best 
be  gauged  from  the 
following  statistics: 
archbishop,  1;  bish- 
op, 1;  diocesan 
priests,  275;  priests 
of  religious  orders, 
40;  churches  with 
resident  priests, 
188;  missions  with 
churches.  62 ;  chapels, 
17;  theologloal  semi- 
nary, 1;  coUeze,  1; 
commercial  scnools, 
Christian  Brothers,  2;  number  of  pupils  in  parochial 
schools,  21^92;  boarding-schools  and  academies  for 
gdrls,  7;  orphan  asylums,  3;  hospitals,  3:  homes  for 
we  aged  poor,  2;  house  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  1. 

The  MttropMlan,  or  American  Catholie  Almanac;  The  Official 
Catholic  Directory  (Baltimore,  Now  York,  Milwaukee):  Shea,  The 
Hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  Statee  (New  York. 
1886) ;  RKOao,  Biotraphieal  Cyclopedia  of  the  Catholie  Hierarchy  of 
'  the  United  Slatet  (Milwaukee.  1808) ;  Hofthann,  St.  John'e  Uniter- 
tihl  (Collegeville.  1907) j  Acta  et  Dicta  (St.  Paul.  1907-1  lU  Upham, 
mnneeota  in  Three  Centuriee,  I  (St.  Paul,  1908);  Folwbll, 
Minneeola,  the  North  Star  StaU  (Boston  and  New  York,  1908); 
WiLUAMS,  A  Hietorye/the  City  of  St.  Paul  (St.  Paul,  1876). 

FhaNCIS  J.  SCH&SFBR. 

Saint  Paul-wlthout-tb«- Walls  (San  Paolo  fuori 
l»  mura) ,  an  abbey  nuUiut.  As  early  as  200  the  burial 
place  of  the  great  Apostle  in  the  Via  Ostia  was  marked 
by  a  ceUa  memorice,  near  which  the  Catacomb  of  Com- 
modiUa  was  established.  Constantine,  accordiiig  to 
the  "Liber  Pontificalia  ",  transformed  it  into  a  basilica; 
in  386  Theodosius  b^an  the  erection  of  a  much 
larger  and  more  beautiful  basilica,  but  the  work  in- 
cluding the  mosaics  was  not  completed  till  the  pontifi- 
cate of  St.  Leo  the  Great.  The  Christian  poet,  Pru- 
dentius,  describes.the  splendours  of  the  moniunent  in 
a  few,  out  expressive  lines.  As  it  was  dedicated  also 
to  Samts  Taurinus  and  Herculanus,  martyrs  of  Ostia 
in  the  fifth  century,  it  was  called  the  batilica  Irium 
Dominorum.  Of  the  ancient  basilica  there  remain 
only  the  interior  portion  of  the  apse  with  the  tri- 
umphal arch  and  the  mosaics  of  the  latter;  the  mo- 
saics of  the  apse  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  confession 
of  Amolfo  del  Cambio  belong  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  old  basilica  each  pope  had  his  portrait 
in  A  frieze  extending  above  the  columns  separating 
XIII.— 24 
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the  four  aisles  and  naves.  In  1823  a  fire,  started 
through  the  negligence  of  a  workman  who  was  repair- 
ing the  lead  of  the  roof,  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
the  basilica.  Alone  of  all  the  churches  of  Rome,  it 
had  preserved  its  primitive  character  for  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  thirty-five  years.  The  whole 
world  contributed  to  its  restoration.  The  Khedive  of 
Egypt  sent  pillars  of  alabaster,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  the  precious  malachite  and  lapis  laziui  of  the 
tabernacle.  The  work  on  the  principal  facade,  look- 
ing toward  the  Tiber,  was  completed  by  the  Italian 
Government,  which  declared  the  church  a  national 
monument.  The  interior  of  the  walls  of  the  nave 
are  adorned  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Paul  in 
two  series  of  mosaics  (Gagliardi,  Podcsti,  Balbi,  etc.). 
The  graceful  cloister  of  the  monastery  was  erected  be- 
tween 1220  and  1241.  The  sacristy  contains  a  fine 
statue  of  Boniface  IX.   In  the  time  of  Gregory  the 

Great  there  were 
two  monasteries  near 
the  basilica:  St.  Aris- 
tus's  for  men  and 
St.  Stefano's  for  wo- 
men. Services  were 
carried  out  by  a 
special  body  of  clerics 
instituted  by  Pope 
Simplicius.  In  the 
course  of  time  the 
monasteries  and  the 
clergy  of  the  basil- 
ica declined;  St. 
Gregory  II  restored 
the  former  and  en- 
trusted the  monks 
with  the  care  of  the 
basilica.  The  popes 
continued  their  gen- 
erosity toward  the 
monastery ;  the  basil- 
ica was  again  injured 
during  the  Saracen 
invasions  in  the  ninth 
century.  In  consequence,  of  this  John  VIII  fortified 
the  basilica,  the  monastery,  and  the  dwellings  of  the 
peasantry,  forminf^  the  town  of  Joannispolis,  which  was 
still  remembered  m  the  thirteenth  century.  In  937, 
when  St.  Odo  of  Cluny  came  to  Rome,  Alberico  II, 
patrician  of  Rome,  entrusted  the  monastery  and  basilica 
to  his  congregation  and  Odo  placed  Balduino  of  Monte 
Cassino  in  cnarp^.  Gregory  VII  was  abbot  of  the 
monastery  and  m  his  time  Pantaleone  of  Amalfi  pre- 
sented the  bronze  gates  of  the  basilica,  which  were  exe- 
cuted by  Constantinopolitan  artists.  Martin  V  en- 
trusted It  to  the  monks  of  the  Congregation  of  Monte 
Cassino.  It  was  then  made  an  abbey  nuUius.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  abbot  extended  over  the  districts  of 
Civitella  San  Paolo,  Leprignano,  and  Nazzano,  all  of 
which  formed  parishes;  the  parish  of  San  Paolo  in 
Rome,  however,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cardi- 
nal vicar. 

Abmsluni,  Le  chieae  di  Roma  (Rome,  1801) ;  Nicolai,  DeOa 
baeilica  di  S.  Paolo  (Rome,  181S). 

U.  Bbnioni. 

Saint  Petar,  Basilica  of.— Topography. — The 
present  Church  of  St.  Peter  stands  upon  the  site  where 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  centur;)r  the  gardens  of 
Agrippina  lay.  Her  son,  Caius  Cahgula,  built  a  cir- 
cus there,  in  the  spina  of  which  he  erected  the  cele- 
brated obelisk  without  hieroglyphics  which  wu 
brought  from  Ileliopolis  and  now  stands  in  the  Pi- 
azza di  S.  Pietro.  The  Emperor  Nero  was  especiaUy 
fond  of  this  circus  and  arranged  many  spectacles  in 
it,  among  which  the  martyrdoms  of  the  Christians 
(Tacitus,  "Annal.",  XV,  44)  obtained  a  dreadful  no- 
toriety. The  exact  spot  in  the  circus  of  the  crucifix- 
ion of  St.  Peter  was  preserved  by  tradition  through- 
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out  the  centuries,  and  in  the  present  Church  of  St. 
Peter  is  marked  by  an  altar.  Directly  past  the  circus 
of  Nero  ran  the  Via  Cornelia  which,  like  all  Roman 
highwa^8,_  was  bordered  with  sepulchral  monuments. 
In  Christian  times  a  small  city  of  churches  and  hos- 
pices gradually  arose  here,  but  without  this  part  of 
Rome  Deing  included  in  the  city  limits.  When  in  the 
year  847  the  Saracens  pillaged  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter  and  all  the  sanctuanes  and  establishments 
there,  Leo  IV  decided  to  surround  the  extensive  sub- 
urb with  a  wall,  interrupted  at  intervals  by  exceed- 
ingly strong  and  well-fortified  towers.  Two  of  these 
towers,  as  well  as  a  fragment  of  the  wall,  are  stiU  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican  gardens  and  afford  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  manner  of  fortification.  Owing  to 
this  circumvallation  by  Pope  Leo  the  Vatican  portion 
of  the  city  received  the  name  CwUaa  Leonina,  which 
it  has  preserved  to  the  present  day  (Leonine  City). 
The  Vatican  Hill  rises  in  close  proximity  to  the  river 
Tiber.  Between  it,  the  river,  and  the  mausoleum  of 
Hadrian  (Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo)  lies  a  small  plain 
whidi  was  not  filled  with  houses  until  the  early  Mid- 
dle Ages.   The  Vatican  territory  did  not  assume  a 


rau-t  of  the  basilica.  Its  rebuilding  during  the  Early 
Renaissance  is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  plan  of  thie 
new  church  became  the  plaything  of  artistic  humoun. 
It  is  due  to  Michelangelo,  who  saved  all  that  was  pos- 
sible of  Bramante's  original  plan,  that  something 
ssthetically  satisfactory  was  created. 

HisTOBT  OF  THE  BTnLDiNG. — Owing  to  the  neclect 
of  the  churches  at  Rome  during  the  papal  resicfenoe 
at  Avignon,  by  the  fifteenth  century  the  decay  of 
Saint  Peter's  had  progressed  to  an  alarming  ext«it. 
Nicholas  V,  an  enthusiastic  Humanist,  therdore  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  levellmg  the  old  church  and  erect- 
ing a  new  structure  in  its  place.'  Bernardo  Rossel- 
lim  of  Florence  was  intrusted  with  the  undertaking 
and  in  accordance  with  his  plans  the  new  basilica  was 
to  completely  surround  the  choir  and  transept  of  the 
old,  and  to  have  the  ground  plan  of  a  Latin  cross  with 
an  elongated  nave.  But  with  the  exception  of  the 
tribune  begim  in  1450  and  the  foundations  of  the 
wall  surrotmding  the 
transept  nothing 
further  was  built,  as 
the  pope  died  in 
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thoroughly  urban  character  until  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

Babiuca  of  Constantinii. — ^The  simple  sanctuary 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  gave  place  under-  Con- 
stantino the  Great  to  a  magnificent  basilica,  begun  in 
the  year  323  but  not  completed  until  after  his  death. 
The  southern  side  of  the  ancient  basilica  was  erected 
upon  the  northern  side  of  the  circus,  which  in  the 
Middle  A^  bore  the  name  Palalium  Neronia.  It 
was  built  m  the  form  of  a  cross  and  divided  into  five 
naves  by  four  rows  of  twenty-two  columns  each. 
Vast  treasures  were  collected  m  the  course  of  cen- 
turies in  this  principal  sanctuary  of  Western  Christen- 
dom: precious  mosaic  decoration  internally  and  ex- 
temajly,  offerings  of  great  value  surrounding  the 
tomb  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  magnificent  vest- 
ments in  the  wardrobes  of  the  sacristy,  richly  deco- 
rated entablature,  and  bright  but  hannoniously  col- 
oured pavements,  paintings,  and  whatever  else  the 
love  and  veneration  of  high  and  low  could  conceive  in 
the  way  of  adornment.  Connecting  the  basilica  with 
the  Porta  di  S.  Pietro  at  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo 
was  a  covered  colonnade,  through  which  innumerable 
pilgrims  passed.  Provision  was  made  in  the  Vatican 
teiritory  for  their  shelter,  and  the  necessity  soon  arose 
of  building  a  palace  near  the  basilica  in  which  the 
pope  ooula  live  and  receive  visitors  when  sojourning 
at  St.  Peter's.  Churches  and  monasteries,  cemeteries 
and  hospices  arose  in  great  numbers  around  the  tomb 
of  the  ''fisher  of  men''. 

Twelve  centuries  elapsed  between  ii»  building  of 
St.  Peter's  and  tia  first  demolition  of  an  important 


1455.  Julius  II,  adopting  the  idea  of  reconstructing 
the  basilica,  instituted  a  competition  in  which  Bra- 
mante,  as  is  related,  gained  the  prize.  His  imlimited 
enthusiasm  for  the  mighty  conception  of  the  im- 
petuous pope  is  attested  by  his  numerous  plans 
and  drawings,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  U£Sri 
Gallery,  Florence.  Bramante  wished  to  pile  the 
Pantheon  upon  the  Constantinian  basilica,  so  that  a 
mighty  dome  would  rise  upon  a  building  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1506  Julius, 
in  the  presence  of  thirty-five  cardinals,  laid  the  foimda- 
tions  of  this  imposing  structure,  which  posterity  has 
spoiled  and  changed  for  the  worse  in  an  inexcusable 
manner.  Bramante  died  in  1514.  Giuliano  da  San- 
gallo  and  Fra  Giacondo  da  Verona,  who  t<»ether  with 
Raphael  continued  his  work,  died  in  1516  and  1515 
respectively.  Rimhael,  yielding  to  all  manner  of  in- 
fluences, undertook  changes  but  did  not  promote  the 
building  to  any  considerwle  extent.  After  his  death 
in  1520  a  sharp  conflict  arose  whether  the  church 
should  remain  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  or  the  nave 
be  extended  so  as  to  form  a  Latin  cross. 

Antonio  da  Sangallo,  who  was  appointed  architect 
in  1518,  and  Baldassari  Peruzzi,  appointed  in  1520, 
were  without  fixed  plans  tmd  attempted  all  manner  of 
experiments,  of  wnich  Michelangelo,  when  he  re- 
ceived control  in  1548,  made  an  end  so  far  as  this 
was  still  possible.  Bramante's  plan  seemed  to  him 
so  excellent  that  he  built  in  accordance  with  it.  By 
strengthening  the  central  piers  he  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  bear  a  dome.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  his  artistic  conception,  since  only  the  dram 
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was  completed  when  he  died.  But  in  the  years  which 
followed  the  present  dome,  a  sublime  masterpiece  of 
unsuipaased  beauty,  was  constructed  in  accordance 
with  his  designs.  The  faithfulness  with  which,  after 
the  ^reat  master's  death  (1546),  Giacomo  della  Porta 
continued  the  building  of  the  dome  in  accordance  with 
Michelangelo's  intentions  should  be  especially  em- 
phasized. The  building  might  have  been  completed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  following  centuiy  if  in  1606 
Paul  V  had  not  decided  to  carry  out  the  form  of  the 
Latin  cross.  During  the  twenty  years  which  fol* 
lowed  Carlo  Madema  constructed  the  present  by  no 
means  unobjectionable  facade  and  Bernini  wasted 
time  and  money^  in  adorning  the  front  with  bell-towers, 
which  for  artistic  reasons  had  to  be  removed,  in  so  far 
as  he  had  completed  them.  At  length  on  18  Novem- 
ber, 1626,  Urbiaa  VIII  Bolemnljrdecucated  the  church, 
of  which  the  actual  construction,  excepting  certain 
unimportant  details,  may  be  oonsiaered  as  completed. 
Three  clearly  defined  stages  in  the  construction  of  St. 
Peter's  must  therefore  De  distinguished:  (1)  Bra^ 
mante's  Greek  cross  with  the  dome^  (2)  Michelangelo, 
a  Greek  cross  with  dome,  and  m  addition  a  ves- 
tibule with  a  portico  of  colimms;  (3)  Paul  V,  a  Latin 
cross  with  Bturoque  facade.  Tne  longer  they  built 
the  more  ihey  spoiled  the  ori^nal  magnificent  plans, 
-  so  that  the  mfect  of  the  extenor  as  a  whole  is  unsatis- 
factory. The  principle  mistake  lies  naturally  in  the 
fact  that  the  unsuitable  extension  of  the  nave  conceals 
the  dome  from  one  observing  the  basilica  fron^a  near 
point  of  view.  Only  at  a  considerable  distance  is 
MicheWgelo's  genial  creation  in  its  pure  and  beauti- 
ful design  revealed  to  the  astonished  observer.  All 
the  extmud  walls  are  constructed  of  splendid  traver- 
tine, now  become  gold  in  colour^  which  even  in  bright 
sunught  gives  a  quiet,  harmomous  effect. 

ABcmTECTUBE. — SUUisUcs. — The  construction  of 
St.  Peter's,  in  so  far  as  the  church  itself  is  concerned, 
was  concluded  within  a  period  of  176  years  (1450-1626) . 
The  cost  of  construction  including  all  the  additions  of 
the  seventeenth  century  amountra  to  about  $48,000^- 
000.  The  yearly  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  gigantic 
building,  includmg  the  annexes  (sacristy  and  colonr 
nades),  amounts  to  $39,500,  a  sum  that  is  only  ex- 
ceeded when  actual  renewals  of  the  artistic  features 
(such  as  gilding,  repairing  the  pavement,  and  ex- 
tensive marble  work  on  the  pilasters)  become  neoes- 
atury.  The  basilica  is  endoweid  with  extensive  proper- 
ties at  Rome,  wide  landed  possessions  in  Middle  Italy, 
and  other  capital  from  the  income  of  which  the  entire 
support  of  the  Divine  Service,  the  clergy,  and  the 
laige  number  of  employees,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  the 
building  requirements  are  derived.  In  accordance 
with  the  most  reliable  contemporaiy  calculations, 
those  of  Carlo  Fontana,  the  proportions  of  the  build- 
.  in^  are  as  follows:  height  of  the  nave,  151-5  feet; 
width  of  the  same  at  the  entrance,  90-2  feet;  at  the 
tribune,  78-7  feet:  length  of  the  transepts  in  interior, 
451  feet;  entire  length  of  the  basilica  including  the 
vestibule,  693-8  feet.  From  the  pavement  of  the 
church  (measured  from  the  Confession)  to  the  oculus 
<rf  the  lantern  resting  upon  the  dome  the  hcjght  is 
404-8  feet,  to  the  summit  of  the  cross  surmounting  the 
lantern.  434-7  feet.  The  measurements  of  the  in- 
terior diameter  of  the  dome  vary  somewhat,  being 
Kenerally  computed  at  137-7  feet,  thus  exceeding  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon  by  a  span  of  4-9  feet.  The 
surface  area  of  St.  Peter's  is  163.182-2  sq.  feet. 
Comparative  measurements. — Length  of  St.  Paul's, 
-London,  520-3  feet;  Cathedral  of  Florence,  490-4;  Car 
thedral  of  Milan,  444.2;  BasiUca  of  St.  Paul,  Rome, 
419-2;  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  354.  Surface 
area:  Milan,  90,482  sq.  ft.;  St.  Paul's,  London, 
84,766.5;  St.  Sophia,  74,163:  Cologne,  66,370-8;  Ant- 
werp, 53,464.  The  vestibuM  of  the  basilica  is  232-9 
feet  wide,  44-2  deep,  and  91-8  huh.  On  the  facade 
an  five  portals;  in  the  ebapd  ofthe  Blessed  Sacra- 


ment is  a  door  which  leads  directly  into  the  Apostolic 
Palace;  in  the  choir  ch^iel  and  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  left  transept  are  doors  leading  to  the  sacristy,  be- 
sides which  there  are  four  others  generally  used  for 
building  and  administrative  purposes.  Besides  the 
two  low  galleries  for  the  singers  m  the  choir  chapel, 
there  are  four  others  of  restricted  size  in  the  piers  of 
the  dome.  In  addition  to  the  principal  altar  in  the 
tribune  and  the  four  altars  in  tne  crypts,  the  basilica 
contains  twenty-nine  altars,  under  most  of  which  bodies 
of  saints,  including  several  of  the  Apostles,  repose. 

Annex  Buildings. — The  colonnades  which  enclose 
the  most  beautiful  public  place  in  the  world,  the  Pi- 
azza di  S.  Pietro,  form  an  organic  part  of  the  basilica. 
Constructed  in  1667  by  Bernini,  they  surround  the 
piazza  in  elliptical  form,  the  major  axis  1115-4  feet, 
the  minor  axis  787-3  feet.  For  the  construction  of 
the  colonnades  and  the  equipment  of  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Pietro  about  a  million  dollars  were  expended.  The 
covered  colonnades  which  consist  0(  four  rows  of 
columns  in  the  Doric  style  form  three  passages,  the 
central  one  of  which  is  the  width  of  an  ordinary  wagon 
road.  The  248  columns  and  88  pilasters  are  entirely 
of  travertine.  Adjoining  the  elliptical  place  is  a 
square  one  which  diminishes  in  extent  towards  the 
church.  Its  sides  consist  of  extensive  corridors,  of 
which  the  one  on  the  right  belongs  to  the  Apostolic 
Palace  of  the  Vatican.  The  colonnades  and  corri- 
dors are  surmounted  by  162  figures  of  saints  after  de- 
signs by  Bernini.  In  the  middle  of  the  ellipse  towers 
the  celebrated  obelisk  of  Heliopolis.  Its  removal  to 
the  present  site  took  place  in  1686.  On  both  sides  of 
the  obelisk  are  two  beautiful  fountiuns  45-9  feet  in 
height.  The  obelisk  is  836  feet  high,  and  wdghs  360-2 
tons.  Itsapexisadomed  with  a  bronze  cross  contain- 
ing a  fragment  of  the  True  Cross.  ,The  irregular  quad- 
rangle between  the  ellipse  and  the  basilica  is  for  the 
most  part  occupied  by  the  monumental  stairway  and 
its  approach,  whidi  lead  pilgrims  to  the  hi^er  level 
of  the  church.  The  area  of  this  approach  alone  is 
g«ater  than  that  of  most  churches  of  Christendom. 
The  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  the  house  of  the  canons 
and  beneficiaries,  as  well  as  the  papal  hospice  of  Santa 
Marta  are  connected  with  the  ba«Iica  by  two  covered 
passages.  The  sacristy,  which  contains  very  remark- 
able art  treasures,  was  built  in  1775  imder  Kus  VI 
by  Carlo  Marchione.  The  Palazzina,  which  stands 
on  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Marta  behind  the  iMtsilica,  be- 
longs directly  to  St.  Peter's.  It  is  for  the  time  being 
the  official  residence  of  tJie  archpriest  of  St.  Peter's, 
who  is  always  a  cardinal. 

Description  of  the  Baailioa. — As  may  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying  plan,  the  four  principal  divisions  of  the 
basiUca  extend  from  the  dome  and  are  connected  with 
each  oth^r  by  passages  behind  the  dome  piers.  To 
the  right  and  the  left  of  the  nave  he  the  smaller  and 
lower  aisles,  the  right  of  which  is  bordered  by  four 
lateral  chapels,  the  left  by  three  chapels  and  the  pas- 
sage to  the  roof.  The  general  decoration  consists  of 
coloured  marble  incnuAations,  stucco  figures,  ridi 
gilding,  mosaic  decoration,  and  marble  figures  on  the 
pilasters,  ceiling,  and  walls.  The  panelling  of  the  pave- 
ment in  geometric  figures  is  of  coloured  marble  after 
the  designs  of  Giacomo  della  Porta  and  Bernini.  Tlie 
extremely  long  sweep  of  the  nave  is  closed  by  the 
precious  bronze  baldanhino  95  feet  high,  which  Urban 
Vl  caused  to  be  erected  by  Bernini  in  1633.  Beneath 
it  is  the  Confession  of  St.  Peter,  where  the  body  of 
the  Prince  of  Apostles  reposes.  No  chairs  or  pews 
obstruct  the  view;  the  eye  roves  freely  over  the  ghtter- 
ing  surface  of  the  marole  pavement,  where  Mere  is 
room  for  thousands  of  people. 

The  centre  of  the  entire  structure  is  the  tomb  of 
St.  Peter  (see  Confession;  Saint  Peter,  Tomb 
or).  Very  interesting  also  are  the  high  altar  in  the 
tribune,  enclosing  the  chair  of  the  Prince  of  Apostles, 
and  the  migihty  slab  of  porphyry  upon  which  the 
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German  emperors  were  formerly  crowned.  The 
magnificent  holy  water  basins  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left,  well  known  from  numerous  illustrations,  are 
supported  by  gigantic  putti.  The  barrel  vaulting 
reposes  in  a  beautiful  curve  upon  the  pillars  and  the 
arches  connecting  them.  Proceeding  forwards  we 
also  perceive  the  marble  reliefs  of  many  popes  on  the 
piers  while  many  of  the  pier  niches  contain  heroic 
statues  of  the  founders  of  the  orders,  a  decoration 
which  extends  ^so  over  the  transepts  and  the  nave  of 
the  tribune.  At  the  fourth  pier  to  the  ri^t  is  a  very 
important  sitting  statue  of  St.  Peter,  which  has  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  the  thirteenth  century,  but  in 
truth  dates  from  the  fourth  or  fifth.  _  This  is  no  adap- 
tation of  another  statue,  but  was  intended  to  be  a 
statue  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  In  the  left 
transept  the  confessionals  of  the  penitentiaries  of  St. 
Peter's  reveal  in  the  most  beautiful  manner  the  unity 
of  the  Faith,  by  offering  the  opportunity  for  confes- 
sion in  the  most  important  civilized  tongues  of  the 
world.  Facing  the  Confes- 
sion there  stand  obliquely  be- 
fore tihe  dome  piers  the  colos- 
sal marble  statues  of  Sts. 
Longinus,  Helena,  Veronica, 
and  Andrew.  From  the  gal- 
lery above  the  statue  of  St. 
Helena  the  so-called  great 
relics  are  displayed  several 
times  during  the  year.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  a 
large  frt^ment  of  the  True 
Cross.  Above  the  four  gal- 
leries of  the  dome  the  four 
Evangelists  are  depicted  in 
ma^ificent  mosaics  after  the 
designs  of  Cavaliere  d'Arpino. 
In  the  frieze  above  standia  the 

{)roud  Latin  inscription,  the 
etters  of  which  are  six  feet 
hi(^:  "Thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
Nly  Church,  and  I  will  give 
thee  the  keys  of  Heaven". 

In  the  tribune  of  the  left 
transept  are  three  altars  of 
which  the  middle  one  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  the  tomb  of 
the  immortal  composer  I^er- 
luigi  da  Palestrina  Ues  before 
it ;  secondly,  because  the  bodies 
of  the  two  Apostles  Simeon  and  Judas  Thaddeus  re- 
pose in  a  stone  sarcophagus  beneath  the  altar;  and 
thirdly,  because,  as  the  altar-piece  of  Guido  Reni  re- 
cords, the  altar  marks  the  spot  in  the  circus  of  Nero 
where  the  cross  stood  upon  which  St.  Peter  breathed 
his  last.  The  right  transept  has  attained  a  special  im- 
portance in  most  recent  ecclesiastical  history  because 
in  1870  the  Vatican  Council  held  its  sessions  here  until 
dispersed  by  the  march  of  the  crowned  revolution  upon 
Rome.  Returning  to  the  entrance  we  find  in  the  first 
lateral  chapel  of  the  right  aisle  the  place  made  famous  by 
Michelangelo's  "Pieta"  (1498).  Beside  it  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Nicholas  is  the  treasury  of  the  relics  of  St.  Peter, 
then  follows  the  chapel  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  finally 
the  roomy  chai)el  of  the  Sacrament.  Among  the  art 
treasures  here  is  the  tomb  of  Sixtus  IV,  a  thoroughly 
simple  and  impressive  bronze  monument  by  Antonio 
Poltajuolo.  From  the  multitude  of  sepulchral  monu- 
ments which  adorn  the  rirfit  transept,  those  of  Leo  XII. 
of  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  the  powerful  friend 
of  Gregory  VII,  and  of  Gregory  XIiI,  the  reformer 
of  the  calendar,  deserve  special  mention.  Against  the 
dome  pier,  directly  in  front  of  us.  stands  an  altar  with 
the  "Communion  of  St.  Jerome  after  Domenichino. 
The  passage  around  the  dome  to  the  right  is  c^led 


the  Gregorian  chapel,  because  it  was  decorated  under 
Gregory  XIII  after  the  designs  of  Michelangelo. 
Next  to  the  monument  of  Gregory  XVI  is  the  utar 
of  the  Madonna  dell  Soccoiso,  whose  picture  is  from 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  Peter.  Under  the  altar- 
piece  reposes  the  body  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
and  adjoining  it  is  the  colossal  tomb  of  Benedict  XIV. 

In  the  opposite  passage  of  the  dome  pier  are 
Canova's  masterpiece,  the  monument  of  Clement 
XIII,  and  the  altar-piece  after  Guido  Reni,  repre- 
senting the  Archangel  Michael.  In  the  same  divi- 
sion on  the  left  side  of  the  church,  the  monument 
of  Alexander  VIII  gleams  in  the  distance,  and  under 
the  altar  of  the  Madonna  della  Colonna,  in  an  early 
Christian  sarcophagus  the  mortal  remains  of  Sts. 
Leo  II,  Leo  III,  and  Leo  IV  repose.  The  altar  of 
St.  Leo  I  is  surmounted  by  the  colossal  marble  re- 
lief by  Algardi,  the  "Retreat  of  Attila  from  Rome", 
the  proportions  of  which  seem  too  large,  even  for  the 
Basilica  of  Saint  Peter.  Farther  on  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Alexander  VII,  and 
opposite  this  is  the  only  oil- 
pamted  altar-piece — one  by 
Vaieni— of  St.  Peter's.  All 
the  remaining  altar-pieces 
within  the  church  are  of  mo- 
saic. Passing  through  the  left 
transept  we  approach  the  pas- 
sage around  the  fourth  dome 
pier,  where  on  the  right,  under 
the  monument  of  Pius  VIII, 
is  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy, 
and  directly  in  front,  underthe 
monument  of  Pius  VII  by 
Thorwaldsen,  is  the  stairway 
to  the  gallery  of  the  singers  in 
the  choir  chapel.  Here  the 
left  transept  begins,  the  first 
lateral  chapel  of  which  is  used 
for  the  prayers  of  the  canons, 
■vriale  the  last  serves  as  a  bi^ 
tistery.  Adjoining  the  choir 
chapel,  beyond  the  entrance, 
at  a  nei^t  of  fifteen  feet 
above  the  pavement,  is  an  en- 
closed niche  in  which  each  de- 
ceased pope  is  interred  until 
his  body  can  be  taken  to  the 
sepulchre  definitively  assigned 
for  it.  -  At  the  present  time 
the  body  of  Leo  XlllstiU  re- 
poses here,  although  his  sq>ul- 
chre  in  the  Lateran  has  long  been  finished.  The  un- 
certainty of  conditions  at  Rome  has  rendered  it  inad- 
visable as  yet  to  undertake  the  removal  of  the  body. 
On  the  tomb  of  Leo  XI  our  attention  is  attracted  by 
an  excellent  marble  relief  representing  King  Henry 
IV  of  France  abjuring  Protestantism.  Of  similar  im- 
portance is  another  rehef  here  upon  the  monument  of 
Innocent  XI,  relating  to  the  raising  of  the  Turkish 
siege  of  Vienna  by  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland. 
Among  the  most  beautiful  funeral  monuments  of  the 
entire  basiUca  is  that  of  Innocent  VIII  by  Antonio  and 
Pietro  PoHajuolo.  Adjoining  these  are  the  two  im- 
portant tombs  of  Urban  VIII  Dy  Bernini  and  Paul  III 
oy  Guglielmo  della  Porta. 

Sagre  GroUe  VatUane  is  the  name  applied  to  the  ex- 
tended chambers  under  the  pavement  of  St.  Peter's. 
They  are  distinguished  as  the  old  and  new  crypts. 
The  former  lie  principally  under  the  nave,  and  are  59 
feet  wide  and  147-6  feet  long.  They  represent  the 
pavement  of  the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter.  Numerous 
graves  of  popes  and  emperors,  which  were  in  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine,  are  here,  so  that  the  low  and 
extended  place,  11-4  feet  in  height,  is  of  the  greatest 
historic  interest.  Among  many  others  are  the  graves 
of  the  popes:  Nicholas  I,  Gregory  V,  a  German, 
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Adrian  IV,  aa  Englishman,  Boniface  VIII,  Nicholas  Altar  on  Maundy  Thursday.  At  the  cloee  of  the 
V,  Paul  II,  Alexander  VI,  and  the  Emperor  Otto  II.  Matins  on  this  day  the  so-called  papal  altar  under  the 
The  heart  of  Pius  IX  also  reposes  here  in  the  simple   great  bronze  baldachino  is  sprmkled  with  oil  and 


urn.  The  new  crypts  extend  about  the  tomb  of  the 
Apostle  and  lie  under  the  dome.  Adjoining  the  horse- 
shoe-shaped  passage  are  a  number  of  ch^)els  in  which 
very  remark wle  antiquities  and  works  of  art  from  the 
old  badlica  are  preserved.  In  the  middle  of  the  pas- 
sage just  mentioned  is  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the 
early  Christian  sarcophagi,  that  of  Junius  Bassus,  to 
which  Waal  has  dedicate  a  detailed  and  richly  illus- 
'  trated  monograph,  83^pathetic  in  treatment.  Two 
altars  are  placed  here  in  the  closest  possible  proximity 
to  the  sarcoph^Tis  in  which  the  body  of  St.  Peter  re- 
poses. Admission  to  the  crypts  and  to  Holy  Mass 


wme.  In  an  extended  procession  the  archpriest,  his 
vicar,  the  canons,  the  beneficiaries,  the  chaplains,  and 
the  entire  clergy  approach  in  order,  and  symbolically 
wash  the  altar  with  a  sprinkler.  A  solemn  benedic- 
tion with  the  great  relics  from  the  gallery  of  St. 
Helena  terminates  this  very  impressive  ceremony. 

The  great  papal  functions  which  Leo  XIII  was  the 
first  to  resume  after  the  sad  year  of  1870  have  since 
then  taken  place  in  St.  Peter's  with  a  few  exceptions, 
when  the  Sistine  Chapel  or  the  Sala  Ducale  were  used. 
Jubilees,  canonizations,  coronations,  and  other  events 
in  which  the  pope  solemnly  presides  assemble  40,000 


at  the  altar  of  the  Confession  which  was  formerly  vcoy  ,  to  50,000  people  in  the  gigantic  halls  of  St.  Peter's. 
difScult.  especially  to  women,  is  now  easy  to  obtain.   They  wait  patiently  for  hours  -until  at  the  appointed 
The  AieeiU  of  the  Dome. — It  was  the  former  custom    time  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  loftily  enthroned  upon  the 


to  ascend  an  ea^  stairway  to  the  roof  of  the  church, 
but  now  a  spacious  elevator  carries  visitors  to  the 
heights.  From  the  roof,  which  is  enlivened  with 
many  small  cupolas  and  a  few  guards'  houses,  there  is 
a  fine  panorama  and 
a  view  of  the  EHemal 
City.  The  great 
dome  has  a  circum- 
ference of  about  one 
hundred  paces,  and  if 
one  wishes  to  mount 
hi^er,  a  stairway 
between  the  inner 
and  outer  casing  of 
the  dome,  308-3  feet 
in  height,  leads  into 
the  lantern.  Enter- 
ing the  external  gal- 
lery of  the  lantern, 
the  beholder  is  as- 
tonished by  the  view 
that  greets  the  eye. 
It  looks  down  into 
the  gardens  of  the 
Vatican  Palace,  in 
which  the  people 
walking  about  seem 
like  dwarfs.  The 
panorama  of  the  city 
unfolds  itself  in  pla»- 
tic  forms.  To  the  left  tower  the  Sabine  mountains; 
and  beyond  the  extensive,  sun-bathed  Campagna 
are  the  beautiful  Alban  hills  with  their  highest  peak, 
Monte  Cavo.  On  the  slope  of  this  chain  lie  the  at- 
tractive suburbfm  towns  Frascati,  Marino,  Albano 
etc.,  and  on  the  right  gleams  a  silver  streak — the  sea. 
E^circlin^  the  gai^ry  towards  the  west,  the  Vatican 
gardens  he  beneath  us,  rich  and  varied  in  plan,  al- 
though not  artistically  laid'  out.  The  entire  pano- 
rama is  one  of  greatest  interest. 

DrviNE  Service  in  St.  Peter's. — Although  the 
Lateran  Basilica  bears  the  honorary  title  of  the 
cathedral  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  mother  and  head 
of  all  the  churches  of  the  earth,  this  basilica,  as  Waal 
correctly  observes,  has  for  a  thousand  years  been 
an  isolated  church  which  played  a  very  modest  part  in 
the  devotions  of  the  Roman  pilgrims.  It  is  very 
different  with  St.  Peter's.  The  great  wealth  of  the 
basilica  has  always  made  it  possible  to  maintain  inost 
magnificent  ritual;  and  its  proximity  to  the  inner  city, 
its  great  size,  and  its  art  treasures  have  alwi^  attracted 
everyone.  Besides  numerous  canons,  beneficiaries,  and 
chaplains,  the  church  has  at  its  disposal  the  Vatican 
'  Seminarv,  the  students  of  which  always  assist  in  the 
chivch  m  the  celebration  of  Divine  Service.  The 
performances  of  their  vocal  choirs,  the  Capella  Giu- 
ua,  are  of  a  very  high  artistic  order.  One  liturgical 
celebration  takes  place  only  in  St.  Peter's  and  in  no 
other  church  in  the  whole  world:  the  Washing  of  the 
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sedia  gestatoria,  blesses  the  worshipping  throng,  while 
in  measured  steps  he  is  borne  to  the  papal  altar.  A 
perfect  alence  prevails,  when  after  long  preparations 
the  pope  in  full  pontifical  attire  begms  the  actual 

service.  Suddenly 
the  magnificent 
tones  of  the  Kyiie  are 
intoned  by  the  choir 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
who  alone  have  the 
privilege  of  singing 
in  the  pnesence  of 
the  pope,  and  always 
without  the  accom- 
paniment  of  an 
organ.  Then  the 
pope  turns  for  the 
nrst  time  to  the 
faithful  and  chants 
"Pax  vobis"  (Peace 
be  with  you).  At 
the  Elevation  silver 
trumpets  resound 
from  M  ichelangelo's 
dome. 

Chimes  of  St. 
Peteb'b. — As  in 
many  cathedral 
churches,  the  bells 
of  St.  Peter's  possess 
an  ample  endowment  of  their  own.  This  serves  for 
their  maintenance  and  to  defray  the  cost  of  tiie  com- 
plicated programme  of  the  chimes.  The  usual  daily 
service  is  simple  but  far  more  complicated  are  the 
chimes  for  Sundays,  fast  days,  feast  days,  ember 
days,  feasts  with  octaves,  the  anniversary  of  the 
death,  election,  and  coronation  of  the  present  and 
the  preceding  pope,  and  finally,  as  a  climax,  the 
feast  of  St.  Peter  with  its  chimes  seven  days  be- 
fore and  during  its  octave.  Different  chimes  are 
prescribed  at  ibe  death  of  a  canon  than  at  that  of 
the  pope. 

The  Maintenance  of  the  Basilica. — A  building 
of  such  colossal  extent  requires  a  corps  of  architects, 
who  conduct  the  prdinanr,  as  well  as  the  unusual, 
works  on  the  basilica.  They  are  directed  by  a  head 
architect,  who  in  conjunction  with  the  economist  of 
St.  Peter's,  a  canon,  discusses  and  arranges  every- 
thing as  far  as  no  special  question  requires  the  vote 
of  the  chapter.  A  staff  of  selected  artisans  of  all 
kinds,  ,who  are  in  permanent  service  and  are  called 
aampietrini,  is  directed  by  a  head  master,  and  there 
are  few  great  institutions  in  the  world  which  have 
such  a  chosen  body  of  clever,  reliable,  and  fearless 
workmen.  Only  in  the  rarest  cases  is  the  manage- 
ment of  St.  Peter's  compelled  to  seek  assistance  of 
artisans  or  workmen  who  do  not  belong  to  the  mm- 
pietrini.  The  maintenance  of  ue  mighty  building  is 
exemplary  throughout. 
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B«ddca  the  litaimtun  dted  on  the  artiolw  Rom  wid  Saint 
Pbibb,  Tohb  or,  no  CinvAUCB,  Topo  BM,,  n.  v.  Bomt,  San 
Fi^ro,  Vatican,  The  often  mentioned  works  of  Ghuab,  Wii.- 
nsT,  Pastob,  Gbeoobovius,  Rbcuont,  Papbhcobdt,  and  vtbim- 
■Aiof  live  infonnation  upon  faiatorieal  questions.  A  source  of 
the  himast  authority  is  the  LUitr  Pontifieaiu,  ed.  DDCHSsiia 
(188642),  ed.  MontaSN  (1888);  see  also  CBBBom,  ed.  <^iAin, 
BibKognfia  iN  fioma  meilUraU  »  modema,  I  (Milan,  1893) ;  Calvi, 
BtbUoffrafia  qmtniU  di  Boma  nd  medio  <w  (476-1498)  (Rome, 
1900),  also  Supplement,  I  (1808);  Lanciami,  TopoanMa  di  Roma 
antiea  (1880),  asweU  asfais  eztenaiTe  Atiae;  Ricbtkb,  TopograpUe 
der  Sladt  Bom  (2nd  ed.,  1801)  in  Hand,  der  klau,  AUaOuiiu, 
IV  (Nfiidlinaen,  1889).  For  the  arohiteetuial  history  mention 
should  be  made  of:  OimOLUU,  Die  mprHneliehen  Entwtrfe 
fir  St.  Peter  in  Borne  (Vienna,  1875);  ConAOim,  Archilettura 
della  batiKea  di  S.  Pieiro  in  Valioano  (Rome,  1684);  Uemorie 
utoridk*  ddia  gran  cupola  del  lempio  Vaticano  (Padua,  1748)  j 
VnooHTi,  JMrobwta  Vatieana  oeeia  ragguatUo  ditto  dimeneimu 
dtOa  BaeMoa  di  S,  Piein  (Rome,  1828);  Oiui,  Arekiteltum 
detta  haeUiea  di  S.  Pietn  in  Vaiieano  .  .  .  ,  con  una  nieetala 
dtdUaratioiM  (Rome,  1813);  Duhont,  DtlaSe  dee  plue  inUree- 
eantoe  jartiee  farehiteelure  de  la  haeUifiie  do  Saini-Piem  do 
Borne  (Palis,  1763);  CHAMOLSnr,  Pilgrim  Walke  in  Borne  (Lon- 
don, 1905).  Reliable  handbooks  are  thoes  of  Mdbrat,  Bab- 
OBCKER,  aiid  GnLb-FBio,  It  ia  unneoeasary  to  enumerate  the 
abundant  illuatrativa  material  whieh  is  easily  aeoesaible. 

Paul  Mabia  Bacvqabtbn. 

Saint  Peter,  Tomb  op. — The  history  of  the  relics 
of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  is  one  which  is  involved 
in  considerable  difficulty  and  confusion.  The  pri- 
mary authorities  to  be  consulted  are  in  opposition  to 
one  another,  or  at  least  appear  to  be  so.  There  is  no 
doubt  where  the  bodies  now  are — ^in  the  tombs  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  Ostian  Way  respectivehr— -but  there 
is  another  tomb  at  the  Catacombs  of  S.  Sebastiano 
which  also  claims  the  honour  of  having  at  one  time  re- 
ceived them,  and  the  question  is  as  to  the  period  at 
which  this  episode  occurred,  and  whether  tnere  was 
only  one  or  a  double  translation  of  the  relics.  What- 
ever conclusion  we  come  to,  we  shall  have  to  discard, 
or  at  least  to  explain  away,  some  of  the  evidence  which 
exists.   The  account  which  we  give  here  is  the  sim- 

Elest  theory  consistent  with  the  evidence,  and  is 
ased  upon  one  consistent  principle  throu^out; 
namely,  to  assume  only  one  translation  of  the  relics — 
the  one  which  took  place  at  a  known  historical  date, 
and  for  historical  reasons  which  we  can  understand — 
and  to  refer  to  this  all  the  allusions  to  a  translation 
which  occur  in  early  authorities,  even  thou^  some  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  misplaced  in  date.  There 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  bodies 
of  the  Apostles  after  their  martyrdom,  and  the  be- 
reaved Christians  seem  to  have  followed  their  usual 
custom  in  burying  both  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
scene  of  their  sufferings.  Each  was  laid  in  ground 
that  belonged  to  Christian  proprietors,  by  the  side  of 
well-known  roads  leading  out  of  the  city:  St.  Paul  on 
the  Via  Ostiana  and  St.  Peter  on  the  Via  Cornelia.  In 
each  case  the  actual  tomb  seems  to  have  been  an  un- 
derground vault,  approached  from  the  road  by  a  de- 
scending staircase,  and  the  body  reposed  in  a  sar- 
cophagus of  stone  in  the  centre  of  this  vauh. 

We  nave  definite  evidence  of  the  existence  of  these 
tombs  {iTophoM,)  in  these  places  as  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century,  in  the  words  of  the 
priest  Caius  (Euseb.,  "Hist.  Eccl.",  II,  28).  These 
tombs  were  the  objects  of  pilgrimage  during  the  ages  of 
persecution,  and  it  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  Acts 
of  several  of  the  martyrs  that  they  were  seized  while 
praying  at  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles.  For  two  cen- 
turies the  relics  were  safe  enough  in  these  tombs,  pub- 
Uc  though  they  were,  for  the  respect  entertained  by  the 
Romans  for  any  place  where  the  dead  were  buried  pre- 
served them  from  any  danger  of  sacrilege.  In  the 
year  258,  however,  this  protection  was  withdrawn. 
Christians  from  henceforth  were  specially  excepted 
from  the  privilege  which  they  had  previously  enjoyed 
on  accoimt  of  the  use  they  had  made  of  it  to  enuile 
them  to  carry  on  religious  worship.  Hence  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  the  sacred  relics  of  the  two  great 
Apostles  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  jxnsible  out- 
rage.  They  were  removed  secretly  by  night  and  hid- 


den in  the  Catacombs  of  S.  Sebastiano,  thou^,  prob- 
ably the  fact  of  their  removal  was  known  to  very  few. 
and  the  great  body  of  Roman  Christians  believed 
them  still  to  rest  in  their  original  tombs.  At  a  later 
date,  when  the  persecution  was  less  acute,  they  were 
brought  back  again  to  the  Vatican  and  tte  Via  Osti- 
ana respectivdy. 

When  the  Church  was  onoe  more  at  peace  under 
Conatantine,  Christians  were  able  at  last  to  provide 
themselves  with  edifices  suitable  for  the  celebration 
of  Divine  Service,  and  the  places  so  long  hallowed  as 
the  resting  places  of  the  relics  of  the  Apostles  were 
naturally  among  the  first  to  be  selected  as  the  sites  of 
great  basilicas.  The  emperor  himself  not  only  sup- 
plied the  funds  for  these  buildings,  in  his  desire  to  hon- 
,our  the  memories  of  the  two  Apcetles,  but  actually 
assisted  in  the  work  of  building  with  his  own  hands. 
At  St.  Paul's,  where  the  tomb  had  remained  in  its 
original  condition  of  a  simple  vault,  no  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself,  and  the  high  altar  was  erected  over  the 
vault.  The  inscription,  dating  from  this  period, 
"Pauk>  Apostolo  Martyri",  may  still  be  seen  in  its 
place  under  the  altar.  At  St.  Peter's,  however,  the 
matter  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Pope  St. 
Anacletus,  in  the  first  century,  had  built  an  upper 
chamber  or  memoria  above  tJae  vault.  This  upper 
chamber  had  become  endeared  to  the  Romans  during 
the  ages  of  persecution,  and  they  were  unwilling  that 
it  should  be  destroyed.  In  order  to  preserve  it  a  sin- 
gular and  unique  ^ture  was  given  to  the  basifica  in 
the  raised  platform  of  the  apse  and  the  Chapel  of  the 
Confession  underneath.  The  extreme  reverence  in 
which  the  place  has  always  been  held  has  resulted  in 
these  arrangements  remaining  almost  unchanged  even 
to  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church.  Only,  the  actual  vault  itself  in  which  the 
body  lies  is  no  longer  accessible  and  has  not  been  so 
since  the  ninth  century.  There  are  those,  however, 
who  think  that  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  find  the 
entrance  and  to  reopen  it  once  more.  A  unanimous 
request  that  this  should  be  done  was  made  to  Leo  XIII 
by  the  International  Arciueological  Congress  in  1900, 
but,  so  far,  without  result. 

The  fullest  aooount  of  the  Apoetolio  tombs  will  be  found  in 
Babnss.  St.  Peter  tn  Borne,  and  hie  tomb  in  the  Valiean  HiU 


(Rome,  1635);  Boaou,  Con/eeeio  Voltoana  (Rome,  1766) ; 
amons  reoent  books  AaiinLLnn,  Le  Ckieee  di  Boma  (Rome,  1890),  - 
and  MAnuccHi,  Baiilituee  et  Bglieee  de  Borne  (Paris,  1903), 

Abthub  S.  Babnes. 

Saint  Petenbur^,  the  imperial  residence  and  sec- 
ond capital  of  Russia,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva 
on  the  Gulf  o(  Finland.  In  1899,  including  the  sub- 
urbs, it  had  1,439.600  inhabitants;  of  these  81-8  per 
cent  belonged  to  tne  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  4-8  per 
cent  were  Catholics,  7-03  per  CMit  were  Protestants, 
and  1-4  per  cent  were  Jews.  As  regards  nationahty 
87-5  per  cent  were  Russians,  3-3  per  cent  were  Ger- 
man, 31  per  cent  were  Poles,  1-03  per  cent  were  Finns, 
and  1-03  per  cent  were  Esthonians.  In  1910  the  pop- 
ulation was  estimated  at  over  1 ,900,000  persons.  The 
district  of  Ingermannland,  that  is,  the  territory  be- 
tween Lake  Peipus,  the  Naibva  River,  and  Lake  La- 
doga, in  which  St.  Petersburg  is  situated,  belonged  in 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Novgorod, 
and  later  to  Moscow.  In  1617  the  district  was  given 
by  the  Treaty  of  Stolbovo  to  Sweden;  in  1702  it  was 
rewon  by  Peter  the  Great.  When  Peter  in  1703 
formed  the  daring  plan  to  transfer  the  centre  of  his 
empire  from  the  inaccessible  Moscow  to  the  Baltic  and 
to  open  tiie  hitherto  isolated  Russia  to  the  infliiienoe 
and  cultivation  of  Western  Europe  by  means  of  a  large 
fortified  commercial  port,  he  chose  for  his  new  creation 
the  southern  end  of  the  present  island  of  Peters- 
burgsky.  At  this  point  the  Neva  separates  into  two 
branches,  the  big  and  fJie  little  Neva;  here  on  16  (27) 
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May,  1703,  he  began  the  citadel  of  Peter  and  Paul,  the 
fortifications  of  which  were  built  first  of  wood  and  in  ' 
1706  of  stone.  Tlie  Troitski  church  was  the  first 
wooden  church  of  the  imperial  city;  around  it  were 
erected  houses  in  Dutch  architectural  style  for  Peter 
and  his  friends.  As  early  as  1704  the  first  habita- 
tions were  built  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Neva. 
Some  40.000  men  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  empire 
worked  tor  seveial  years  in  the  erection  of  the  new 
city;  a  large  number  of  them  succumbed  to  the  ex- 
treme severity  of  their  labours  and  the  deadly  mists 
of  the  marshy  ground.  In  1708  St.  Petersburg  was 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Swedes.  The  Rus- 
sian victory  over  Charles  XII  at  Pultowa  put  an  end 
to  any  danger  that  might  have  arisen  from  Sweden. 
In  1712  the  city  was  formally  made  the  residence  of 
the  Court. 

It  was  Peter's  desire  that  his  new  capital  should  not 
be  surpassed  in  brilliance  by  the  capitals  of  Western 
Europe.  He  intended  to  follow  in  its  construction 
the  plans  of  the  architect  and  sculptor  Andreas 
SchlQter.  who  was  called  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1713  but 
died  in  tne  following  vear.  In  order  to  make  the  new 
capital  the  equal  of  Moscow  in  religious  matters, 
Peter  and  his  successors  built  a  large  nimiiber  of 
churches  and  monasteries,  often  equipped  with  the 
most  lavish  splendour.  Peter  sought,  above  all,  to  es- 
tablish veneration  for  the  national  saint,  Alexander 
Newski,  Grand  duke  of  Novgorod,  who  died  in  1261. 
He  therefore  built  a  church  near  Neva;  on  the  spot 
where  Alexander  in  1241  gained  the  traditionally  cele- 
brated victory  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Swedes, 
Danes,  and  Finns;  this  victory  cannot  be  proved  his- 
torically. The  bones  of  the  saint  were  placed  in  the 
church  with  much  pomp  in  1724.  The  tsar  himself 
drew  up  a  plan  for  a  monastery  and  gave  to  its  con- 
struction 10,0i90  roubles  from  us  private  fortune,  be- 
sides state  revenues.  At  Peter's  death  the  city  had 
76,000  ii^abitants.  However,  a  pause  now  occuned 
in  its  development  as  Catharine  I  and  Peter  II  pre- 
ferred the  old  capital  Moscow.  Anna  Ivanova  (1730- 
40)  was  the  first  ruler  to  live  again  at  St.  Petersburg. 
During  her  rei^  and  that  of  her  successor,  EUsabeth 
Petrovna,  the  city  grew  greatly  and  was  adorned  with 
striking  buildings.  Most  of  the  older  public  build- 
ings, however,  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Catharine  II 
and  Paul  I,  who-were  great  builders.  By  the  favour 
of  the  tsars  who  competed  with  one  another  in  adorn- 
ing the  imperial  city  with  splendid  structures  and  en- 
ridiing  it  with  schools  and  collections,  as  well  as  by  its 
advantageous  position  for  commerce  and  intercourse 
with  Western  Europe,  St.  Petersburg  has  gradually 
surpassed  its  rival  Moscow.  It  has 'developed  into 
the  largest  city  of  the  einpire,  but  has  assumed  more 
tiie  duuacter  of  a  city  of  Western  Europe  than  that  of 
a  national  Russian  one. 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  St.  Peters- 
burg goes  back  to  the  era  of  the  founding  of  the  city. 
As  earlv  as  1703  there  were  a  few  Catholics  in  the 
city.  In  1704  one  of  the  Jesuits,  who  since  1684  had 
been  able  to  maintain  themselves  at  Moscow,  came  to 
St.  Petersburg  in  order  to  make  the  observance  of 
their  religious  duties  easier  to  the  ofiicers  and  soldiers 
stationed  on  the  Neva;  he  had  also  the  n>iritual  care 
of  over  300  Catholic  Lithuanians  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners.  From  1710  the  Catholics  had  a  little 
wooden  chapel,  called  the  Chapel  of  St.  Catharine,  not 
far  from  the  sjxjt  where  the  monument  to  Peter  the 
Great  now  stands.  The  parish  register  of  the  chapel 
goes  back  to  this  year.  Later,  Franciscans  and  Ca- 
puchins took  the  place  of  the  Jesuits.  Although 
Peter  the  Great  was  kindly  disposed  to  the  Catholic 
conunimity,  the  Holy  Synod,  an  administrative  eccle- 
siastical bcaad  that  he  had  created,  was  constantly 
suspicious  of  them.  National  disputes  having  arisen 
between  the  Franciscans  and  Capuchins,  the  Holy 
Synod  was  able  to  obtain  an  imperial  decree  in  1725, 


oon\pellin^  all  the  Capuchins  but  one  to  leave  the 
dty.  This  one  ronained  behind  in  the  employ  of  the 
French  embassy  and  was  permitted  to  hold  sel^oes 
for  his  countrymen  in  a  chapel  designated  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  1737  the  wooden  church  burnt  down.  It 
was  decided  to  rebuild  it  in  stone  and  a  temporary 
chapel  was  arranged.  Although  the  Empress  Anna 
Ivanova  nve  a  piece  of  ground,  the  oomel>stone  of 
the  new  Church  of  St.  Catharine  was  not  laid  imtil 
1763  on  account  of  the  national  feuds  within  the 
Catholic  community  of  Germans,  French,  Italians, 
and  Poles.  The  construction  of  the  church  advanced 
slowly  because  of  lack  of  funds.  It  was  built  in  the 
Renaissance  style  by  the  Italian  architect, Vollini  de  la 
Mothe,  and  was  formally  consecrated  by  the  papal 
nuncio  Archetti  in  1783.  In  1760  Cathwine  II  con- 
firmed the  gifts  of  her  predecessors  and  released  the 
church,  school,  and  dwelling  of  the  Catholic  priests 
from  all  taxes  and  imposts.  In  the  same  year  she  is- 
sued the  "Ordinatio  eoclesia  petropolitans",  which 
settled  the  legal  status  of  the  parish  and  was  a  model 
for  the  other  Catholic  parishes  of  Russia.  This  or- 
dinance raised  the  permitted  number  of  Catholic 
priests  from  four  to  six.  These  were  generally  FVan- 
ciscans,  who  had  charge  of  the  welfare  of  souls  at 
Kronstadt,  Jamburg,  Riga,  and  Reval. 

The  number  of  Catholics  was  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  French  emigrants  whom  the  French 
Revolution  caused  to  flee  to  St.  Petersburg.  Fur- 
ther, the  fact  that  the  first  archbishop  of  the  newly 
founded  Archdiocese  of  Mohileff  soon  transferred 
his  residence  to  the  capital  of  the  empire  also  con- 
tributed to  the  strengthening  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  St.  Petersburg.  In  October,  1800,  the  Church  of 
St.  Catharine  was  confided  to  the  Jesuits  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Emperor  Paul.  The  Jesuits  opened  a 
school  that  was  soon  ver:^  prosperous,  but  their  suc- 
cess and  the  many  foUowinKOonversions  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  Orthodox.  The  Jesuits  were  enielled 
from  St.  Petersburg  on  22  December,  1815,  and  from 
the  whole  of  Russia  in  1820.  The  parochial  care  of 
the  Catholics  of  St.  Petersburi^  was  given  to  secular 
priests,  and  in  1816  to  the  Doimnicans  who  have  been 
m  the  city  continuously  until  the  present  time.  A 
Catholic  Rumanian  church  was  built  during  the 
reign  of  Alexander  I.  During  the  forties  the  number  of 
Dominicans  increased  to  twenty;  but  the  closing  of  the 
Fnlish  monasteries,  from  which  they  drew  new  mem- 
bers, reduced  their  number,  and  it  oecame  necessary 
to  call  fathers  from  Austria  and  Fhtnoe.  Since  1888 
secular  priests  have  also  been  admitted  to  the  cure  of 
souls;  still  the  present  number  of  ecclesiastics  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  entire  Cath- 
olic commimity,  the  pastoral  care,  schools,  and  char- 
itable demands.  In  addition,  there  still  remains  the 
old  limitation  of  administration  by  the  ^venmiental 
church  consistory,  the  Catholic  collegium,  and  the 
department  of  the  state  ministry  for  forei^  religious, 
which  exerts  a  sealous  care  that  an  active  Catholic 
life,  religious  freedom,  and  efforts  for  the  conversion 
of  those  of  other  fMths  should  be  and  remain  impos- 
sible. 

Ecclesiastically,  as  regards  Catholicism,  St.  Peters- 
burg is  the  see  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Mohileff,  of  the 
general  consistory,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ecdesiasti- 
cal  collegium  (the  highest  coUegiate  church  board  of 
administration,  which,  however,  has  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  in  all  more  im- 
portant matters),  of  a  Roman  Catholic  preparatory 
academy  for  priests,  and  of  an  archiepiscopal  semi- 
nary. The  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  of  Maiy 
was  built  in  the  Bysantine  style  in  1873  and  was  en- 
larged 1896-1902.  The  parish  Church  of  St.  Catha- 
rine was  erected  in  1763,  that  of  St.  Stanislaus  in  1825, 
that  of  Our  Lady  in  1867,  that  of  St.  Casimir  in  1908, 
and  the  German  parish  Church  of  St.  Boniface  in 
1910.   In  addition  there  are  4  public  and  10  private 
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Catholic  chapeb  in  the  city.  The  cute  of  aouk  is  un- 
der the  care  of  6  pariah  priests  and  adminiBtraton, 
and  15  vicars  and  chaplains;. there  are  also  2  military 
chaplains  for  Catholic  soldiers.  The  orders  settled  in 
the  city  are  the  Dominicans,  Assumptionists,  Ob- 
lates,  fWiciscans,  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Be- 
sides the  clerical  educational  institutions  there  is  a 
Catholic  gymnaaiu(n  for  boys  and  one  for  ^Is,  and  a 
higher  school  for  boys.  Catholic  religious  uetruction 
is  given  in  30  public  intermediate  schoob  for  boys.  11 
mmtary  schools,  and  28  schools  for  girls.  According 
to  the  year-book  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Mohileff  the 
number  of  Catholics  is  87,S00. 

St.  Pttenbtirv,  publisbed  by  the  city  govenunent  in  Ruaaian 
(St.  Petenburg,  1903);  Suwohim,  Gam  Petenburg  (St.  Peteiv- 
burc,  1906),  in  Ruaaian;  Batjhoartneb,  Durdt  Skandinavim 
nach  Sankt  Ptttrtburg  (3rd  ed.,  Freiburg,  1901);  BXdbcbb, 
St.  Petertburg  (Leipzig,  1904);  Zabxl,  St.  Pttertbvrg  (Leipug, 
1905),  in  the  compilation  BtrUhmU  KwutttOUm;  Amvorr,  5(. 
Petertburg  (Stockholm,  1910);  db  Habhsn  and  Dobson,  St. 
PtttribuTg  Painted  and  De$eriM  (London,  1910).  Ck>noeming 
tlie  Catholic  Church  in  St.  Peteraburg  aee  Thsiksr,  Dit  nttutten 
Zuatandt  dtr  kalhoUKhm  Kirche  beider  RUvt  in  Pi^en  u.  Rutttand 
(Augaburf,  1841);  ToiSTOi,  Le  eatMieinm  romain  en  Rum* 

iParia,  1863);  Litera  uareta  Jemitarum  (St.  Petenburg,  1904); 
'neyeiopedia  Koeeidna,  XIX,  a.  v.;  GoDi^wau,  Monumenta 
eetUeiattieaparopolitana,  III  (St.  Peteraburg,  1906-09) ;  flmcAiM 
omnium  eet&narum.  He.,  arehidimait  Mohylonenn*  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1910);  varioua  articlea  in  periodicala,  en>ecially  in  Eehoe 
d'Orient,  Be—arimu,  and  Rem*  ealluligue  dee  Mitet. 

Joseph  Lins. 

Saint-Pierre.  See  Martiniquis,  Diocese  or. 

Saint-Pierre  and  Miauelon,  Phefecture  Apos- 
tolic OF  (Insularcm  8.  Petri  et  Miquelonenbis), 
comprises  the  onlv  French  possession  in  North  Amet^ 
ica,  a  group  of  islands  situated  48°  46'  N.  lat.,  and 
58°  30'  W.  long.  (Paris  standard),  having  an  area  of 
177  square  mfles.  Geologically  and  geographically 
connected  with  Newfoundland,  it  was  once  likewise  so 
historically.  Known  to  the  earliest  Breton  and 
Basque  fishermen,  this  group  already  bore  its  present 
name  when  Jacques  Cartier  identified  it  in  1.535. 
The  first  settlement  dates  from  1604.  In  1689  Bishop 
St-Vallier  visited  it  from  Placentia,  blessed  a  chapel, 
and  left  a  priest  in  charge.  The  Recollects  sent  to  Pla- 
centia (1691)  attended  this  mission.  The  islands  were 
successively  ceded  to  England  (Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
1712),  restored  to  France  (Treaty  of  Paris,  1763), 
thrice  captured  by  the  English  (1778,  1793,  and 
1808),  and  thrice  retroceded  to  France  (Treaties  of 
'Versailles,  1783,  of  Amiens.  1802,  and  of  Ghent, 
1814).  Many  Acadians  fled  thither  after  the  dis- 
persion of  Grand  Pr6  (1755)  and  the  fall  of  Louis- 
iwurg  (1757).  The  first  missionaries  who  came  after 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  were  the  Jesuits  Bonn^cami)  and 
ArdillieiB,  with  dubious  jurisdiction  from  the  Bishop 
of  La  Rochelle  (1765).  The  islands  now  separated 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Quebec  were  erected  by  Propa- 
ganda into  a  prefecture  Apostolic,  and  formed  the 
first  mission  confided  by  Rome  to  the  Seminary  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  MM.  Gurard,  prefect,  and  de  Manach, 
who  sailed  the  same  year,  were  driven  by  a  storm  to  . 
Martinique.  They  were  replaced  (1766)  by  MM. 
Becquet  and  Paradis,  likewise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Sem- 
inary, or  Spiritains,  as  well  as  several  of  the  following. 
In  1775  the  prefect,  M.  Paradis,  with  his  companion 
and  300  families  were  expelled  by  the  English.  M. 
de  Longueville  succeeded  him  in  1788.  In  1792  M. 
Allain,  vice-prefect,  and  his  companion,  M.  Le  Jam- 
tel,  were  forced  by  the  French  Revolution  to  leave  for 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  with  a  number  of  Acadians 
who,  remaining  faithful  to  the  King  of  France,  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  the  Constitution.  The  former  in- 
habitants returning  in  1816,  M.  Ollivier,  who  accom- 
panied them,  applied  for  jursidiction  to  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec.  He  was  appointed  vice-prefect  in  1820.  His 
successors,  with  the  same  title,  were  MM.  Chariot 
(1841),  Helloco  (1854),  I.e  Toumoux  (1864),  Ti- 
ber! (1893);  the  two  last  named  belonged  to  the 
newly-restored  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


The  present  titular  is  Mgr  Christophe-Louis  Le- 
•gasse,  b.  at  Bassussary,  France,  1859,  appointed  in 
1898,  prelate  of  His  Hohness  in  1899.  His  chief  work 
was  the  erection  of  the  cathedral  of  St-Pierre,  his  resi- 
dential town.  The  population,  almost  exclusively 
Catholic,  varies  from  4(XX)  ilk  winter  to  8(KX)  in  sum- 
mer, owing  to  the  presence  of  the  fishing  crews.  Tbey 
are  all  Bretons,  Normans,  and  Basques.  Besides  thie 
six  resident  missionary  priests,  the  fishermen,  pn  the 
great  banks,  are  visited  every  month  by  a  chaplain 
on  board  a  hospital  ship  which  also  distributes  their 
mail.  There  are  7  churches  or  chapels,  4  stations, 
6  schools,  those  for  boys  managed  until  1903  by  16 
Brothers  of  Ploermel  (Christian  Instruction);  37  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Joseph  of  Cluny  (teaching  and  nursing) 
were  subsidized  by  the  Government  imtil  1903.  A 
classical  college  opened  by  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  in 
1873  was  closed  in  1892. 

Rot,  Une  (pave  de  1783  in  Le  Jounud  de  Qufbec  (1888) ;  Gos> 
asuN,  Ugr  de  Sl-Valtier  (Evnux,  1898);  Archivee  of  Propaganda, 

the  orMiekoprie  (()uabee),  c/ the  Semiaarv  o/  <^  Holy  QkoU,  of 
ua  JforuM  (Paiia). 

Lionel  Lindsat. 

Saints,  iNTERcnaioN  and  Veneration  or.  See 
Intercbbbion. 

Saint-Simon,  Louis  de  Rouvrot,  Due  de,  b.  IC 
January,  1675;  d.  in  Paris,  2  March,  1755.  Having 
quitted  the  military  service  in  1702,  he  lived  there- 
after at  the  Court,  becoming  the  friend  of  the  Dues 
de  Chevreuse  and  de  BeauviuierB,  who,  with  Fdnelon, 
were  interested  in 
the  education  of 
the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, grandson  of 
Louis  XI'V.  At  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV, 
he  was  named  a 
member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  regency  of  the 
young  king,  Louis 
XV,  and  in  1721  was 
sent  as  ambassador 
to  Madrid.  When 
the  Duke  of  Boiuv 
bon  became  minis- 
ter, December, 
1723,  Saint-Simon 
went  into  retire- 
ment. It  was  prin- 
cipally between 
1740  and  1746  that 
he  -vjoi/b  his  oele- 
biated  "Memoirs". 
As  a  history  of  the  rdgn  of  LouisXIV  they  are  an  ex- 
tremely precious  document.  The  edition  with  com- 
mentary by  Boislisle,  and  of  which  twenty-two  vol- 
umes have  already  appeared  (1911),  is  an  incomparable 
monument  of  learning.  Saint-Simon  aired  his  hatreds, 
which  were  bitter  and  numerous;  be  was  an  adversary 
of  equidity,  which  he  described  as  "leprosy";  he 
dreamt  of  a  kind  of  chamber  of  dukes  and  peers  which 
would  control  and  paralyse  roval  despotism,  and  allow 
the  States-General  to  assemble  every  five  years  to 
present  the  humble  remonstrances  of  the  people. 

Whatever  the  historical  value  of  the  "Memoirs" 
may  be,  they  are,  by  their  sparkling  wit,  one  of  the 
most  original  monuments  of  French  literature;  and 
the  "Parallfele  des  trois  premiere  rois  Bourbons", 
written  by  Saint-Simon  in  1746,  the  year  in  which  he 
finished  the  record  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  history.  On  all  religious  questions 
he  should  be  read  with  great  precaution.  Very  hostile 
to  the  Jesuits,  and  favourable  to  the  Jansenists,  he 
contributed  greatly  to  the  creation  of  legends  con- 
cerning personages  such  as  Mme  de  Maintraion  and 
Michel  Le  TeUier.  These  legends  had  a  lon^  exis- 
tence. The  reproach,  historically  false,  of  having  in- 
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gUgated  the  violent  measures  of  persecutions  against 
the  Jansenists,  which  he  hurled  against  Le  Tellier, 
was  all  the  more  strange  coming  from  his  pen,  since 
Saint-Simon  himself,  on  the  day  following  the  death  of 
Ix)uis  XIV,  was  one  of  the  most  rabid  in  demanding  of 
the  regent  severe  measures  against  Le  Tellier  and  other 
Jesuits.  Father  Bliard  has  shown  how  much  cate  is 
neceisaiy  in  jud^g  Saint-Simon's  assertions  regard- 
ing the  religious  questions  of  his  day.  The  historian 
Emile  Bourgeois,  who  cannot  be  chaiiged  with  prejudice 
in  favour  of  religion,  wrote  in  his  turn,  in  1905:  "His- 
tory has  given  up  the  habit,  too  hastily  acquired,  of 
pinning  her  futh  to  the  wora  of  Saint-Simon."  And , 
Bourgeou  proved  how  inaccurate  were  the  statements 
of  Saint-Simon  by  showing  what  use  the  latter  made  in 
his  "  Memoirs  "  of  documents  of  the  diplomattet  Torcy. 

SAiirr.SiHON,  Mtmoira,  ed.  Boisusle  (22  vola..  Pans, 
1876-1911);  8aint.Sihon,  £iTit»  iT^Mita,  ed.  FACoiBB  (6  vols., 
Paris,  1880-3):  Saint-Simon,  Lettra  et  dtptcha  mr  Fambat- 
tadtd'Esvagm.  1711-1722,  ed.  Dbdiiont  (Paris,  1880) ;  Bascbiet, 
Le  due  lit  Saint-Simon,  «m  eahinet  el  tet  monutcritt  (Paris,  1874) ; 
Ch^buel,  Saint-Simm  eomidM  comme  hittorim  de  Louit  XlV 
(Paris,  1865);  Boissieb,  Sainl-Simm  (Paris,  1892);  Buabd, 
La  mimoira  d«  Saint-Simon  et  le  Ptre  Le  Tellier  (Paris,  1891); 
BouBOBOU,  La  colL^mraOon  de  Saint-Simon  et  de  Tony,  (tude 
critime  lur  lee  Uimoiret  de  Saint-Simon  in  Hevu*  hieiorimu, 
IJCXXVII  (1905);  Pilabtbe,  Lexitue  de  la  langue  de  Saint- 
Simon  (Paris,  180S). 

Georges  Gotau. 

Saint-Simon  and  Saint-  Simonism. — Claxjde- 
Henri  de  RonvROT,  Comte  de  Saint-Simon,  was 
bom  in  Paris,  17  Oct.,  1760;  d.  there,  19  May,  1825. 
He  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  author  of  the 
"Memoirs".  At  an  early  age  he  diowed  a  certain 
disdain  for  tradition;  at  thirteen  he  refused  to  make 
his  first  Communion  and  was  punished  by  imprison- 
ment at  Saint  Lazare,  whence  he  escaped.  During 
the  War  of  Independence  he  followed  his  relative,  the 
Marquis  de  Saint^imon,  to  America,  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Yorktown,  was  later  made  prisoner,  and  re- 
covered his  liberty  only  after  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
Before  leaving  America,  being  as  yet  only  twenty-three 
years  old,  he  presented  to  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  the 
plan  of  a  canal  between 'the  two  oceans.  In  1788' he 
drew  up  important  schemes  for  the  economic  improve- 
ment of  Spain.  During  the  Revolution  he  grew  rich  by 
speculation,  was  imprisoned  for  eleven  months,  and 
under  the  Directory,  though  leading  a  prodigal  and 
voluptuous  life,  continued  to  dream  of  a  scientific  and 
social  reform  of  humanity,  gathering  about  him  such 
scholars  as  Monge  and  Lagrange,  and  capitalists  with 
whose  a!»i8tance  he  proposed  to  form  a  gigantic  bank 
for  the  launching  of  hi^  philanthropic  undertakings. 
He  married  Mile,  de  Champgrand  in  August,  1801,  and 
divorced  her  less  than  a  year  later  in  the  hope  of 
marrying  Mme.  de  StaSl,  who  had  just  become  a 
widow,  but  she  refused.  In  1805,  completely  ruined 
by  his  disordered  life,  he  became  a  copyist  at  the  Mont 
de  Pi£te,  relying  for  his  living  on  his  activity  as  a 
writer;  failing  in  this,  he  led  a  life  of  borrowing  and 
make-shifts,  and  in  1823  attempted  to  kill  himself. 
Fortunately  for  him  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Jew  Olinde  Rodrigues  who  became  enamoured  of  his 
social  ideas  and  assured  him  his  daily  bread  till  the 
end  of  his  life.  When  dying,  Saint-Simon  said  to 
Rodrigues:  "Remember  that  to  do  anything  great 
you  must  be  impassioned".  Ardent  passion  is  what 
characterized  Saint-Simon  and  explains  the  peculiar- 
ities of  his  life  and  of  his  system.  This  precursor  of 
socialism  was  not  afraid  to  be  a  fanatic  and  even  to 

eass  for  a  fool,  while  he  retained  his  feudal  pride  and 
oasted  of  having  Charlemagne  among  his  ancestors. 
The  "Lettrea  d'un  habitant  de  Genfeve  k  ses 
oontemporains"  (1803),  the  "Introduction  aux  trar 
vaux  scientiiiques  du  XIX"  sifecle"  (1808),  and  the 
"Mdmoire  sur  la  science  de  I'homme"  (1813)  show 
his  trust  in  science  and  savants  for  the  regener- 
ation of  the  world.  The  second  of  these  works  is 
a  hymn  to  Bonaparte  who  created  the  university 


and  the  institute.  In  1814,  assisted  by  the  future 
historian,  Augiistin  Thierry,  Saint-Simon  published 
a  treatise  entitled,  "De  la  rtorganisation  de  la 
soci£t6  europ€ene,"  in  which  he  dreamed  of  a  po- 
Uticially  homogeneous  Europe,  all  of  whose  nations 
diould  possess  the  same  institutions,  relying  on  Eng- 
land to  take  the  initiative  in  this  federation.  Later 
he  turned  his  attention  to  political  economy.  The 
"Industrie",  which  he  founded,  brought  out  in 
rehef  the  conflict  waged  throughout  Europe  between 
the  miUtaty  and 
feudal  class  on  the 
one  hand  and  the 
working  class  on 
the  other.  The 
same  idea  was 
emphasized  in  the 
"Cfenseur  euro- 
p6en",  edited  by 
Charles  Comte 
and  Dunoyer,  but 
while  the  "Cen- 
seur  europtei" 
distrusted  schol- 
ars and  learned 
men,  Saint-Si- 
mon's originality 
consisted  in  try- 
ing to  combine 
manufacturing  in- 
dustry and  what 
he  called  "liter- 


ary industry", 
and  create  a  moral 


Claudb-Henbi  de  Rohtbot,  Comtb 
DE  Saint-Sihor 
From  a  Contemporary  Portrait 

code  which  all  men  should  study.  This  authoritative 
idea  displeased  Augustin  Thierry  and  he  abandoned 
Saint-Simon,  who  in  1817  (the  date  set  by  Monsieur  Per- 
eire)  took  as  his  secretary,  Auguste  Comte,  then  18 
years  old,  the  future  founder  of  Positivism.  Influ- 
enced by  the  writings  of  Joseph  de  M^tr«,  whose  "  Le 
Pape"  appeared  in  1819,  and  by  those  of  Bonald, 
Samt-Simon  and  Auguste  Comte,  reacting  against 
the  individualist  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution, 
recognized  the  necessity  in  modem  society  of  a  power 
dmilar  to  the  medieval  theocracy.  The  "positive 
scientific  Capacity"  was  to  replace  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  power;  there  should  be  "no  more  gov- 
ernors to  command"  but  "administrators  to  exercise 
a  directing  function";  in  a  society  become  an  indus- 
trial association;  the  governmental,  or  military  regime 
under  which  the  people  was  "subject"  should  ^ve 
way  to  the  administrative  or  industrial  regime  in 
which  the  people  is  to  be  associated.  Saint-Simon 
drew  political  conclusions;  he  found  that  the  workine 
people  occupied  too  small  a  place  in  the  electoral 
body  and  desired  that  power  should  be  vested  in 
committees  composed  of  the  directing  elements  of 
the  industrial  world.  Thus  he  was  in  no  wise  a  dem- 
ocrat; he  would  have  only  the  heads  of  the  industrial 
hierarchy  elected  by  the  people,  but  would  have  them 
recruitea  by  co-option  by  choosing  from  the  lower 
ranks  of  society  those  who  deserve  an  elevation  of 
their  condition.  Liberal  economists  long  considered 
that  between  their  liberalism  and  SaintrSimon's_  in- 
dustrialism, which  accorded  so  many  prerogatives 
to  an  industrial  hierarchy,  there  was  little  difference; 
but  Stunt-Simonism  as  it  was  developed  by  his  disci- 
ples was  destined  to  be  a  socialist  school. 

In  Saint-Simon  there  was  always  a  double  ten- 
dency: his  positivist  and  scientific  studies  impelled 
him  to  found  a  purely  practical  and  demonstrable 
moral  code,  while  his  sentimental  and  mystical  ten- 
dencies led  him  to  desire  a  religion.  He  believed 
that  Christianity  had  greatly  forwarded  morality,  but 
he  declared  that  its  reign  was  at  an  end.  His  reli- 
gious tendency  grew  by  degrees;  he  declared  that  the 
crisis  was  reached  which  had  beea  predicted  by  the 
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Old  Testament,  prepared  for  by  the  Biblical  societiea, 
and  expected  by  the  Jews  for  eighteen  centuries, 
which  was  to  end  in  the  establishment  of  a  truly 
universal  religion,  in  the  adoption  by  all  nations  of  a 
pacific  social  organisation  and  the  ^eedy  better- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Such  was  the 
dream  developed  in  his  book,  "Le  nouveau  chriatiaa- 
isme",  which  death  prevented  him  front  finishing. 
The  Saint-Simonian  School  under  the  influence  of 
^e  book  in  which  Sismondi  made  known  the  great 
labour  crisis  of  England,  considered  it  necessary  to 
perfect  thdr  masters  doctrine.  In  making  the  most 
mtenae  industrial  production  the  unique  aim  of 
society,  Saint-Simon  had  not  foreseen  that  the  prob- 
lem was  much  more  complex.  Must  production  be 
carried  on  even  when  there  are  no  consumers?  The 
liberals  replied  in  the  affirmative,  for  there  are  always 
consumers;  but  Fourier  said  no,  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  an  increased  production  is  a  better  distri- 
bution of  labour  and  of  wealth  among  the  workers. 
The  former  Carbonaro,  Bazard  (1791-1832),  Enfantin 
(1796-1864),  and  Olinde  Rodrigues,  in  the  review 
"Le  Producteur",  which  they  founded,  attacked  the 
regime  of  competition  and  went  so  far  as  to  aim  at 
the  theories  of  Adam  Smith;  then  in  1829  Basaid's 
conferences  published  under  the  title,  "Ebcpodtion 
de  la  doctrine  de  S^t-Simon",  marks  ihe  Credo  of 
the  School.  The  Saint-Simonians  thou^t  that  two 
survivals  of  the  feudal  system  enslaved  the  working- 
man — lending  at  interest  and  inheritance;  these  two 
survivals  should  disappear. 

By  degrees  the  Saint-Simonian  School  became  a 
sort  of  Churdi.  Elnfantin  assumed  the  r6Ie  of  pope; 
Bazard  and  later  Rodrigues  separated  from  him  when, 
preaching  the  rehabilitation  of  the  flesh,  he  wished 
to  associate  with  him  the  "priest-woman",  the 
"mother",  in  the  government  of  Saint  Simonism. 
The  ceremonies  he  performed  at  Menilmontant,  his 
trial  and  imprisonment  in  1832,  the  journey  to  Con- 
stantinople undertaken  by  his  disciple  Barrault  in 
search  of  the  "woman-mother"  excited  ridicule. 
Nevertheless  Enfantin,  whose  last  work  only  ap- 
peiwed  in  1861,  exercised  neat  influence  over  many 
of  the  best  minds.  S^unt-Simonism  left  its  mark  on 
such  men  as  the  philosopher  Jean  Reynaud,  Buchez, 
who  in  1848  played  an  unportant  political  part,  the 
religious  critic  Gustave  d  Eichthal,  the  economists 
Barrault  and  Michel  Chevalier,  the  publicists  Edou- 
ard  Charton  and  Maxime  du  Camp,  General  Lamori- 
ciere  and  Baron  Blanc,  future  minister  of  Italy.  .The 
industrial  movemmt  of  the  nineteenth  oentuiy  was 
to  a  large  extent  promoted  by  engineera  imbued  with 
Saint-Simonian  doctrines;  the  rauways  of  France,  the 
financial  establishment  of  the  Second  Empire  were 
due  to  Saint-Simonian  influences. 

The  Sunt-Simonians  foresaw  that  industry  would 
be  more  and  more  concentrated  in  great  syndicates 
and  that  the  State  as  the  organ  of  social  centraliza- 
tion would  intervene  more  and  more.  What  they 
did  not  foresee  was  that  industrial  production  would 
become  democratic.  They  had,  beforehand,  intui- 
tion of  what  we  call  trusts  and  deals,  but  they  did 
not  foresee  labour  unions,  and  they  were  thus  less 
clear-sighted  than  Ketteler,  Manning,  and  Leo  XIII. 
Lamartine  describes  Saint-Simonism  as  "a  daring 
plagiarism  which  emerges  from  the  Gospel  and  will 
return  thither",  and  Isaac  Pereire,  the  last  of  the 
Saint-Simonians,  in  a  work  entitled.  "La  question 
religieuse"  (1878),  urged  the  recently-elected  Pope 
Leo  XIII  to  undertake  the  direction  of  universal 
social  reform.  This,  the  last  edio  of  Saint-Simonism 
was,  as  it  were,  an  f^>p«»l  to  the  "Rerum  Novarum". 

Bxpot.  dt  ta  doetrint  taint-rimomennt  (Paris.  1829) ;  (Euwa  de 
SainlrSimm  et  d^BnfanUn,  XLVII  (Farit,  1865-78);  Wull,  Un 
prfeunmr  du  toeialum*:  5atnt-Stmm  tt  ton  <nwr«  (Paris,  1894) ; 
losu,  L'ieoU  taM-timonieiuu,  Mil  kuMra,  aon  influence  juequ  A 
not  jourt  (Paria,  1896);  PsBsm,  Dee  prcmicrt  nmorle  entre 
Saint-Simon  el  Auguele  Comte  in  Rnw  BieUrique,  XCI  (1906); 
QsOBQB  Dumas,  Ftyduiotie  de  deux  inawtM  poeUieieUe,  iSBtnt- 


Simon  et  Auguele  Comie  (Pari*,  1905);  WbiscnobOn,  Die  eoeial- 
wimeneehaftlichen  Ideen  Saint  Simon' e;  ein  Beitrag  mr  OeeeltieU* 
dee  Soeialiemue  (Baale,  1895) :  Chaklett,  Hiet.  du  eaint-eimonitwu, 
tau-iaei  (Pana,  1896);  HAUtrT,  la  doctrine  ieonouuaue  d* 
Saint^imm  et  dee  SainlrSitemime  in  Bewue  du  moie  (1008); 
Booth,  SaiM  admen  and  Saint  Siuumiem  (London.  1871). 

GnHtOBS  GOTAU. 

Saint-Snlpiee,  Sociktt  of,  founded  at  Paris  by 
M.  Olier  (1642)  for  the  purpose  of  providing  directors 
for  the  seminaries  established  by  him  (see  Olikr)  .  At 
the  founder's  death  (1657)  his  society,  approved  bv 
religious  and  civil  authority,  was  firmly  established. 
The  Paris  seminary  and  three  in  the  provinces  (Vi- 
viers,  Le  Puy,  Clermont)  were  opened  to  young  ec- 
clesiastics to  give  them  besides  the  elements  of  the 
clerical  s&iences  lessons  and  examples  in  sacerdotal 
perfection.  The  work  in  Montreal  was  inaugurated 
and  four  priestsappointed  to  carry  it  on,  while  a  novi- 
tiate called  the  solitude  had  been  opened  to  recruit 
directors  for  the  seminaries.  Alexandre  Le  Raoois  de 
Bretonvilliers,  the  successor  of  Olier  (1657-76)  drew 
up  the  Constitution  of  the  Society  and  secured  its  ap- 
proval by  Cardinal  Chigi,  legate  a  latere  and  nephew 
of  Alexander  VII.  The  object  of  the  society  was  to 
labour,  in  direct  dependence  on  the  bishom,  for  the 
education  and  perfection  of  ecclesiastics.  They  were 
to  be  taught  philosophy  and  theology,  chant  and  lit- 
urgy, but  especiallv  mental  payer  and  the  Christian 
virtues.  Several  chapters  dealt  with  the  organisation 
and  government  of  the  society.  The  number  of  sub- 
jects should  be  restricted,  fervour  being  worth  more 
than  number.  The  spiritual  and  temporal  govent- 
ment  is  vested  in  a  superior  general  assisted  by  twelve 
assistants,  like  him  elected  for  life.  Together  thqr 
constitute  the  general  assembly  empowered  to  eleet 
by  majority  of  votes  the  superior-general,  his  assist- 
ants, and  among  the  latter  four  consultors,  who  shall 
be  his  constant  advisers,  sira  the  public  Acts,  and  rep- 
resent the  whole  society.  The  other  members  are  ad- 
mitted by  the  superior  and  his  council.  They  take  no 
vows,  but  renounce  all  prospect  of  ecclesiastical  digni- 
ties. Changes  and  appointments  are  made  by  the 
superior-general.  Evei^  Sulpician  should  be  ani- 
mated by  great  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  sano- 
tification  of  the  clergy,  should  profess  detachment  and 
abn^ation,  practise  poverty,  be  submissive  especially 
to  bishops. 

De  Bretonvilliers  transferred  the  Solitude  of  Vau- 
girud  to  the  Chdteau  d'Avron,  which  was  a  famity 
possession,  where  it  remained  until  M.  Tronson,  his 
BuocesBor,  est^lished  it  at  Issy,  where  it  is  at  present. 
He  enacted  that  the  community  of  priests  of  the  pansb 
of  Stdnt-Sulpice  should  continue  subject  to  a  superior. 
This  community  numbered  from  sixty  to  eighty  mem- 
bers until  the  French  Revolution.  There  Fdnelon  ex- 
ercised the  sacred  ministry  for  three  yeaiB  and  he 
spoke  from  experience  when  he  declared  that  there 
was  nothing  he  venerated  more  than  Saint-Sulpice. 
M.  Tronson  assumed  the  direction  of  the  society  in 
1676  and  retained  it  until  1700.  He  was  remarkable 
for  the  breadth  of  his  knowledge,  his  practical  mind, 
and  his  deep  piety.  He  was  jealously  vigilant  to  ward 
off  the  Jansenistic  scourge  from  his  society  and  the 
ten  seminaries  under  his  care.  At  a  time  when  the 
error  since  called  Gallicanism  spread  ^ei^here  he 
was  a  Roman,  as  the  present  expression  is,  in  as  far  as 
was  compatible  with  the  submission  to  the  bishiqw 
which  his  society  professed. 

During  the  eighteenth  centuiy  the  society  carried 
on  its  work  amid  the  difficulties  which  Jansenism 
and  philosophism,  by  corrupting  minds,  incessantly 
aroused.  fWiqois  Leschassier  (1700-25)  had  to  de- 
fend the  semiiuuy  of  Paris  against  Ardibidiop  de 
Noaillee,  an  avowed  and  miUtant  Jansenist.  Under 
his  successors,  Maurice  Le  Peletier  (1725-31)  and 
Jean  Couturier  (1731-70),  although  new  semmariea 
were  opened  in  the  dioceses  of  France,  the  spirit  of 
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the  age  cr^t  into  that  of  Paiis,  in  consequence  of  the 
weakening  of  morals  at  the  Court,  contact  with  the 
world,  and  the  great  number  of  sons  of  Uie  nobility 
who  had  become  seminarians.  At  this  period  Saint- 
Sulpice  was  charged  with  the  spiritual  direction  of 
schools  of  i>hi]oBophy  and  even  of  petits  aimitiairts 
both  at  Paris  and  Angers,  always  with  the  object  of 
prqMiing  the  pupils  ror  the  priesthood.  When  the 
Revolution  broke  out  the  semmaiv  of  Paris  alone  had 
trained  more  than  five  thousand  priests,  and  more 
than  half  the  bishops  who  faced  that  dreadful  tem- 
pest (about  fifty)  had  been  in  Sulpician  seminjuies. 
Claude  Bourachot  (1770-77)  and  Pierre  Le  Gallic 
(1777-82),  who  governed  with  the  mournful  presenti- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  were  succeeded  bv  Andr£  Em- 
ery, the  man  providentially  chosen  to  guide  the  society 
dunng  those  dark  days.  He  beheld  the  seminaries 
closea,  his  brethren  scattered,  himted,  and  compelled  to 
seek  safety  in  exile,  but  he  had  the  great  consolation,  at 
a  time  of  frequent  defections,  of  seeing  them  all  faithful 
to  their  promises.  Not  one  of  them  took  the  oath  to 
the  Civu  Constitution  of  the  Clergy,  and  eighteen  of 
them  died  for  their  faith.  The  life  of  this  iOustrious 
priest  betongs  to  the  whole  Church,  whose  rights  he 
defended  with  unshakable  firmness  against  Napoleon 
I  (see  Emert)  .  After  the  Concordat  he  reopened  the 
seminary  of  Paris.  He  should  be  regarded  as  the 
restorer  of  the  Society  of  M.  Olior. 

During  the  nineteenth  centi^  the  Society  of  Scunt- 
Sulpice  has  quietly  continued  its  work  of  clerical 
traming  while  diaring  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Church  in  France,  llie  following  superiors  general 
have  governed  it:  M.  Duclaux  (1811-26);  Gamier 
(1826^5),  a  noted  Hdbrew  scholar;  de  Couiaon 
(1845-50);  Caniftre  (1850-64).  an  eminent  theolo- 
raan;  Caval  (1864-75);  J.  H.  Icard  (187&-93);  and 
Captier  (1893-1900),  the  founder  and  first  superior  of 
the  procure  <A  SaintSulpice  at  Rome.  Living  within 
the  walls  of  its  seminaries,  which,  constantly  mcreas- 
ing,  numbered  twenty-six  in  WOO,  the  Society  of 
Samt-Sulpice  has,  so  to  speak,  no  history.  Its  mem- 
bers, absorbed  in  their  professional  duties,  share  the 
life  of  the  seminarians,  being  solicitous  to  train  them 
not  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  sciences,  but  also  in 
priestly  virtues,  and  this  more  by  their  own  daily  ex- 
amples than  by  the  lessons  which  they  teach .  A  good 
Sulpician  constitutes  himself  everywhere  and  always 
the  companion  and  the  model  of  the  future  priests,  in 
their  pious  exercises,  recreations^  meals,  and  waUos, 
briefly  in  all  the  details  of  their  life. 

That  such  a  life  is  eminently  fruitful  is  proved  by 
the  numerous  prelates,  distinguished  priests,  founders 
of  religious  orders,  missionaries  ana  religious  from 
Sulpician  seminaries,  but  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  it  furnishes  few  facts  of  history.  For  the 
Church  of  fS-ance  Saintr^ulpioe  has  been  a  great 
school  of  eccl^iastical  dignity,  love  of  study,  r^u- 
larity,  and  virtue.  Pius  X  pud  the  society  this 
tribute:  "Congregatio  Sulpicianorum  fuit  salus  Gal- 
Ue"  (Audience  of  10  Jan.,  1905,  to  the  pastors  of 
Paris).  The  recent  persecutions  brought  about  in 
France  by  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  did  not 
fail  to  attack  it.  A  circular  of  Minister  Combes 
(1904)  declared  S«dnt-Sulpice  unfitted  to  teach 
in  seminaries.  At  the  same  time  the  old  seminaiy 
of  Paris  was  taken  away  from  it.  Nevertheless  the 
society  was  not  dissolved.  It  subsists  in  its  essen- 
tial organs,  and  its  members,  in  most  instances  in  the 
seminaries  of  their  native  dioceses,  continue  work 
of  devotion  to  the  clergy  and  the  Church. 

At  diffoent  dates  the  society  extended  branches  to 
American  soil,  to  Canada  in  1657,  to  the  United 
States  in  1791.  (See  SuLnaAMS  in  ths  Unitbd 
Statbb.) 

M.  Olier  had  desired  to  go  to  Canada  to  work  for 
the  conversion  of  the  savages:  this  he  was  unable  to 
do,  but  in  union  with  several  pious  persons,  among 


them  J4rAme  Le  Royer  de  la  Dauversi^re,  he  foimded 
the  Society  of  Notre-Dame  de  Montreal.  The  tmder' 
taking  was  inspired  by  the  desire  to  found  a  city  in 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (Villemarie  in  the  Island 
of  Montreal)  which  should  serve  sa  headquarters- for 
the  Indian  missions  and  as  a  stronghold  against  the 
Iroquois.  The  manner  in  which  Maisonneuve  ac- 
complished this  foundation  is  well  known.  In  1657 
the  dying  Olier  sent  four  of  his  disciples  to  the  mission 
of  Villemarie,  where  the  colonists  were  asking  for 
thran.  Th^  were  led  by  M.  De  Queylus  and  thence- 
forth the  Sulpicians  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Montreal  colony.  Two  of  them,  Vignal  and  Lemattre, 
were  slain  by  the  Iroquois  (1660).  In  1663  the  asso- 
ciates of  Notre-Dame^  reduced  to  eight  by  death'  and 
weary  of  a  colony  which  yielded  only  ejm^ises,  ceded 
their  rights  and  duties  to  the  Society  of  Saint-Sulpice. 
which  was  thenceforth  owner  and  lord  of  the  Island  ol 
Montreal.  It  paid  130,000  Ueres  in  debts  and  pledged 
itself  never  to  alienate  the  property  of  the  island.  A( . 
de  Bretonvilliers  gave  no  less  than  400,000  livres  of  his 
personal  fortune  for  the  maintenance  of  the  colony 
and  M.  Faillon  has  calculated  that  from  1657  to  1710 
the  seminary  of  Paris  transmitted  to  that  of  Montreal 
not  less  than  900,000  limrea  or  one  million  dollars. 
Personal  devotion  was  added  to  these  expenses. 
Eleven  Sulpicians  were  labouring  at  Montreal  in 
1668,  teaching  boys,  exercising  the  sacred  ministry, 
or  doing  missionary  work  among  the  savages.  MM. 
Trouv6  and  de  F^nelon  founded  the  mission  of  Kent^ 
on  Lake  Ontario.  Dollier  de  Casson  and  Brehan~de 
Galling  explored  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes 
(1668).  of  which  they  made  a  map.  In  1676  was 
opened  the  mission  of  the  Moimtain  on  the  site  of  the 
present  seminary,  where  M.  Belmont  built  a  fort 
(1685).  The  brandy  traffic  necessitated  the  removal 
of  this  fixed  mission  and  in  1720  it  was  transferred  to 
Lao-des-Deux-Montagnes,  where  it  is  at  present.  At 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Sulpicians  had 
created  and  organized  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  six 
parishes  which  they  zealously  administered,  besidessup- 
pl;mig  them  with  churches,  presbyteries,  and  schools. 

Diving  the  eighteenth  century  the  history  of  the 
society  in  C:ma£t  continued  closely  linked  with  that 
of  Montreal,  in  all  of  whose  works  it  assisted  by  its  re- 
sources and  devotion.  The  number  of  priests  in- 
creased to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  at  the  con- 
quest (1760)  they  numbered  thirty.  They  were 
headed  by  worthy  men:  Vachon  de  Belmont  (1700- 
31),  who  succeeded  Dollier  de  Casson;  Louis  Normant 
du  Faradon  (1731-69),  who  assisted  Yen.  M6re  d'You- 
ville  in  the  foundation  of  the  Grey  Nims;  Etienne 
Montgolfier,  who  had  the  difficult  task  of  governing 
his  community  during  the  period  of  oonouest.  To 
the  Sulpicians  who  remained  after  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  (1763)  the  seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice  ceded  its 
possessions  in  Canada  on  condition  that  they  would 
carry  on  the  work  of  M.  Olier.  Being  unable  to  re- 
cruit their  numbers  the  Sulpicians  of  Montreal  would 
have  beoome  extinct  had  not  the  English  (jiovem- 
ment  humandy  opened  Canada  to  the  priests  pcarse- 
cuted  by  the  trench  Revolution.  Twelve  Sulpicians 
reached  Montreal  in  1794.  After  lengthy  disputes 
the  possessions  of  the  society  coveted  by  the  English 
agents  were  recognized  by  the  British  Crown  (1840) 
and  the  Sulpicians  were  free  to  continue  undisturbed 
their  work  for  the  C!hurch  and  society.  Besideu  the 
College  de  Montreal,  founded  in  1767,  and  which  per- 
forms important  services  after  the  conquest,  tney 
founded  a  hi^er  seminary  (1840)  for  the  education  of 
the  clergy.  In  this  house  several  thousand  priests 
have  been  trained  for  the  priesthood.  They  have 
since  founded  (1894)  for  the  benefit  of  the  danr  a 
seminaiy  of  philosophy  at  Montreal,  opened  the  Ca- 
nadian College  at  Rome  for  higher  ecclesiastical  study, 
and  quite  reoenUy  (1911)  have  organized  the  School 
of  St.  John  the  ErangeliBt  for  the  recruiting  of  clergy 
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in  the  Archdiocese  of  Montreal.  Since  1866  the  so- 
ciety has  gradually  abandoned  the  administration  of 
its  parishes  in  Montreal,  at  present  ret^ning  only 
those  of  Notre-Dame  and  SamtnJacques  in  the  city 
and  that  of  Oka  in  the  xtiooese.  That  it  does  not, 
nevertheless,  stand  aloof  from  any  of  the  great  under- 
takings in  the  city  which  it  founded  is  manifested  by 
the  I^val  University  and  the  public  library. 

Separated  from  SaintrSulpice  as  regards  material 
poBsessions,  the  Montreal  community  mMntaina  ita 
spiritual  alliance  with  Paris.  The  Buperior.general  or 
his  representative  makes  periodically  the  canonical 
visitation  of  the  Canadian  houses.  They  are  governed 
by  a  superior  deoted  every  five  years,  who  is  assisted 
by  a'coimcil  of  twelve,  four  of  whom,  called  assbtanta, 
are  his  habitual  advisers. 

As  will  be  readily  perceived  the  principal  Sulpician 
work  in  both  France  and  America  is  that  of  seminaries. 
The  Sulpician  is  either  the  model  of  the  pastor  in  the 
ministry  or  the  trainer  of  the  priest  within  the  semi- 
naries. His  manner  of  life  has  oeen  described  above; 
his  instruction  and  method  will  here  be  treated  briefly. 
The  sole  directing  piinciple  of  the  studies  at  Saint- 
Sulpice  is  the  most  filial  docility  of  judgment  and  will 
towards  the  pope,  not  only  ■when  he  demies,  but  when 
he  expresses  a  preference  or  gives  directions  and  coun- 
sels. Mindful  of  thdr  responsibility  for  priestly  souls 
the  Sulpicians  teach  their  pupils,  not  the  novelty 
which  mav  send  them  astray,  nor  their  personal  opin- 
ions which  have  no  guarantee  of  certitude,  but  the 
truth  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Church  and  issuing 
thence  warranted  and  authmtio.  In  Holy  Scripture 
th^  treat  the  books  they  explain  as  Divine  books, 
avoiding  the  exaggerations  of  critical  research  and 
abiding  by  the  interpretation  of  the  text.  In  dog- 
matic theology  they  set  forth  the  truth^  at  the  same 
time  warning  their  pupils  against  Rationalistic  and 
Modernistic  theories  and  minimizing  insinuations.  In 
apologetics  they  follow  the  historical  method;  in 
mikMoidiy  ibey  recognise  no  master  save  St. 
Thomas. 

Although  the  kind  of  instruction  given  at  Saint- 
Sulpioe  tends  to  produce  men  whose  knowledge  is 
more  solid  than  brilliant,  more  deep  than  extensive, 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  remarkable  professors  in  any 
branch  of  ecclesiastical  learning.  Out  of  the  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  members  which  the  society  had 
numbered  down  to  1700  no  less  than  one  hunched  and 
fifteen  had  secured  their  doctor's  degree  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Doctrine  is  surely  more  valuable  thim  learn- 
ing, and  no  book  written  by  a  Sulpician  has  ever  been 
placed  on  the  Index.  Among  the  theologians  were: 
Dehfosse  (1701-45)  and  de  Montaigne  (1687-1767), 
who  wrote  remarkable  dogmatic  treatises  published  in 
the  theology  of  Honor£  Tournely;  Legrand  (1711-87), 
as  f  amous Tor  his  dogmatic  writin^i  as  for  his  refutation 
of  the  philosophical  errors  of  his  time;  Rey  and  Ronv, 
authors  of  valuable  treatises  published  at  Lyons ;  Peala 
(1787-1853),  the  continuator  of  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
ferences of  Le  Puy;  Vieusse  (1784-1857).  author  of  the 
"CompendioBse  institutioncs  theologies"  of  Toulouse; 
Carridre  (1795-1864),  author  of  authoritative  trea- 
tises on  marriage,  contracts,  justice,  etc.;  Vincent 
(1813-69),  author  of  the  so-called  "Clermont  Theol- 
o(n".  De  Lantagee  (1616-94)  and  De  la  Ch^tardye 
(1634-1714)  wrote  justly-esteemed  catechisms  and 
conversations  or  ecclesiastical  instructions.  Among 
the  Sulpicians  whose  works  were  addressed  to  the 

Ceral  faithful  were  Blanlo  (1617-^57),  author  of  "En- 
ce  chr^tienne";  Guisain  (1627-82),  author  of  the 
"  Sages  entretiens"  of  a  soul  desirous  of  salvation;  La- 
sausse  (1740-1826),  author  of  many  works  of  piety; 
Hamon  (1795-1874),  whose  "  Meditations  "are  mudi 
used;  Riche  (1824-02),  author  of  works  intended  to 
assist  piety.  Among  those  who  had  chiefly  in  view  the 
perfection  of  the  clergy  were,  after  Olier  himself,  M. 
Tronaon  (1622-1700),  whose  "Examens  particulieia" 


is  a  masterpiece  of  spiritual  p^chology  and  whose 
"Forma  cleri",  treatise  on  obedience  and  other 
works  are  useful  to  the  clergy;  Fyot  de  Vaugimois 
(1689-1758),  who  wrote  "Convosations  with  Jesus 
Christ  before  and  after  Mass"  (1721),  very  popular 
at  that  time,  and  a  host  of  other  works  for  the  sancti- 
fication  of  priests;  Bo3rer  (1768-1842),  the  author  of 
ecclesiastical  retreats;  Vemet  (1760-1843),  who 
wrote  many  works  to  enliven  the  piety  of  religious  and 
priests,  such  as  the  "Nepotiai";  Hamon  (1795- 
1870),  the  biographer  of  Cardinal  Cheverus  and  St. 
Francis  de  Sales;  Galaia  (1802-54),  "Le  bon  abtuoar 
riste"  (1839);  Renaudet  (1794-1880),  wrote  various 
works  on  asceticism,  also  meditations;  Gamon  (1813- 
86),  author  of  the  lives  of  holy  priests;  Bacues  (1820-  - 
92),  "Manuel  du  s^minariste  en  vacances". 

Among  the  scholars  and  learned  men  in  various 
branches  were:  Laurent-Josse  Le  Clerc  (1677-1736), 
historian,  theologian,  controversialist,  and  author  of 
the  "Biblioth^gue  de  Richelet"  (1727),  of  a  "Lettr« 
critique  sur  le  Dictionnaire  de  Bayle"  (1731),  and  of 
various  and  learned  writings;  Grandet  (16m-1724), 
who  wrote  "Les  saints  prA^es  fran9ais  du  XVII«  8i4- 
cie",  and  numerous  historical  or  devotional  works: 
Em^  (q.  v.);  Goaselin  (1787-1858),  who  published 
the  life  and  works  of  Fdnelon,  and  wrote  numerous 
historical  works;  Le  Hir  (1811-68),  one  of  the  most 
learned  Hebrew  scholars  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
Pinault  (1793-1870),  who  composed  remarkable  physi- 
cal and  mathematical  treatises;  Faillon  (1800-70). 
author  of  the  lives  of  de  Lantagee  and  OUer,  oi 
"Monuments  in^dits  sur  I'apostolat  de  Marie-Made- 
leine en  Provence",  and  of  numerous  historical  works 
on  Canada  and  Montreal;  Moyen  (1828-99),  who 
compiled  a  "Flora  of  Canada"  and  various  scientific 
works;  Grandvaux  (1819-85),  who  published  Le 
Hir's  works  after  his  death,  and  was  very  learned  in 
all  branches  of  ecclesiastical  knowledge)  Richou 
(1823-87),  noted  for  his  works  on  church  history  and 
Scripture;  Bnig^  (1823-88),  a  theologian  and  his- 
tbriaa  of  wide  knowledgje;  Icard  (1805-93).  known 
for  his  writing  on  catechions,  canon  law,  and  various 
spiritual  subjects.  To  these  names  must  be  added 
those  of  Caron  (1779-1850).  a  liturgist,  who  pub- 
lished the  "Manuel  de  ceremonies  selon  le  rit  de 
Paris"  (1346);  Parisia  (1724-81);  and  Manier  (1807- 
71),  who  issued  philosophical  courses. 

GosBsuM,  Viidt  iCBmery  (Paris,  1861),  lotroduetion,  I-I02; 
Icard,  Tramtioiu  d«  la  eamgaanie  in  prttret  de  SaintSulpia 
(Psria,  188S);  Bebtband,  BMietUqu*  ndpicienn*  ou  Hilawm 
litUrairt  dt  la  amp.  4»  SamtSulinet  (Paris,  1800);  BulUtin 
trimatrid  da  aacimi  tttm  d*  SaitU-Sidpia  (1896-1911); 
Memorial  volume  of  the  centenary  of  St,  Mary*e  Seminary  of  St* 
Sulpiee  (Baltimore,  1891);  Oolden  Jubilee  of  St.  Omrlte'  CWfaM 
(Baltimore,  1898);  SmtA,  Hilary  «f  Ac  CaUuMe  Ckmdt  m  M< 
Vmted  Slatee  (New  York,  1886-02). 

A.  FotmNET. 

Saints  Vinosnt  and  Anastasius  (Tunx  Fon- 
TiuM  iu>  Aquas  Salvias,  Tsb  Fontamii,  or  Thbbb 
Fountains),  Abbet  of,  near  Rome.  Connected 
with,  and  belon^ng  to  the  monastoy  are  three 
separate  sanctuaries.  The  first,  the  Cnurch  of  St. 
Paul  of  Three  Fountains,  was  raised  over  the  spot 
where  St.  Paul  was  beheaded  by  order  of  Nero. 
Legend  says  that  the  head,  severed  from  the  body, 
rebounded,  striking  the  earth  in  three  different  places, 
from  which  fountains  sprang  forth,  flowing  to  the 
Resent  day.  and  located  within  the  sanctuary  itself. 
The  second,  originally  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  under  the  title  "Our  Lady  of  Martyrs^ 
is  built  over  the  relics  of  St.  Zeno  and  his  10,203 
le^onaries,  who  were  martvred  here  at  the  order  of 
Diocletian,  in  299.  In  this  church  is  the  altar 
"Scala  Coeli",  from  which  the  church  receives  its 
present  name.  Within  is  the  church  and  monastery 
dedicated  to  Sts.  Vincent  and  Anastasius,  built  by 
Pope  Honorius  I  in  626,  and  given  to  the  Bene- 
dictines, who  were  to  care  for  Qie  two  older  sanc- 
tuaries, as  well  as  their  own  church.   The  abbey  was 
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richly  endowed,  particularly  by  Charlemagne,  who 
bestowed  on  it  Orbitello  and  eleven  other  towns, 
with  a  considerable  territory,  over  which  its  abbot 
exercises  ordinary   jurisdiction    (abbalia  nvUius). 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  the 
petsecutions  inflicted  on  the  Eastern  monks  by  the 
Monothelites  obliged  many  of  them  to  seek  shelter 
in  Rome,  and  to  them  this  abbey  was  committed  as  a 
refuge.  These  continued  in  possession  until  the  tenth 
century,  when  it  was  given  to  the  Cluniacs.  In 
1140  1  Pope  Innocent  II  withdrew  the  abbey  from 
them,  and  entrusted  it  to  St.  Bernard,  who  sent 
there  a  colony  from  Clairvaux,  with  Peter  Bernard  . 
of  Pamnelli  as  their  abbot,  who  five  years  later  be- 
came Pope  Eugene  III. 

At  the  time  Innocent  granted  the  monasteiv  to 
the  Cistercians,  he  had  the  church  repaired  and  the 
monastic  quarters  rdt>uilt  according  to  the  usages  of 
the  orda.  Of  the  fourteen  regular  abbots  who 
governed  the  abbey,  several,  besides  Blessed  Eugene 
III,  became  cardmals,  legates,  or  bishops.  Pope 
Honorius  III,  in  1221,  again  restored  the  Qiurch  of 
Sts.  Vincent  and  Anastasius  and  personally  con- 
secrated it.  seven  cardinals  at  tfie  same  time  con- 
secrating the  seven  altars  therein.  Cardinal  Branda 
(1419)  was  the  first  oommendat«ny  abbot,  and  after 
him  this  office  was  often  filled  by  a  cardinal.  Popes 
Clement  VII  and  VIII  as  cardinals  held  this  position. 
Leo  X,  in  1519,  authorised  the  religious  to  elect  their 
own  regular  superior,  a  claustral  prior  independent  of 
the  commendatory  abbot,  who  from  this  time  for- 
ward was  always  to  be  a  cardinal.  From  1625, 
when  the  abbey  was  affiliated  .to  the  Cistercian  Con- 
gregation of  St.  Bernard  in  Tuscany,  until  its  sup- 
pression at  the  Napoleonic  invasion  (1812)  the  local 
superior  was  a  regular  abbot,  but  without  prejudice 
to  the  commendatory  abbot.  The  best  known  of 
this  series  of  regular  abbots  was  the  second,  Dom 
Fodinand  Ughelli,  who  was  one  of  the  foremost 
literary  men  of  his  age,  the  author  of  "Italia  Sacra" 
and  numerous  other  works. 

From  1812  the  sanctuaries  were  deserted,  until  Leo 
XII  (1826)  removed  them  from  the  nominal  care  of 
the  Ciistercians,  and  transferred  them  to  the  Friars 
Minor  of  the  Strict  Observance.  The  purpose  of  the 
pontiff,  however,  was  not  accomplished;  thesurround- 
mgs  were  so  unhealthful  that  no  community  could 
live  there.  In  1867  Pius  IX  appointed  his  cousin. 
Cardinal  Milesi-Ferretti,  Commendatory  Abbot  of 
Sts.  Vincent  and  Anastasius,  who  endeavoured  to  - 
restore,  not  onlv  the  material  desolation  that  reigned 
in  the  neglected  sanctuaries,  but  also  to  provide  that 
they  be  suitably  served  by  ministers  of  God.  To 
further  this  end  he  obtained  that  their  care  be  again 
committed  to  the  Cistercians.  A  community  was 
sent  there  in  1868  from  La  Grande  Trappe  to  institute 
the  regular  life  and  to  try  to  render  more  healthful 
the  lands,  which  from  lonp;  neglect  had  been  called 
the  tomba  (miveyard)  (n  the  Roman  Campagna. 
Assisted  by  Fitis  IX,  so  long  as  he  held  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty,  and  by  other  friends,  especially 
Affor  de  M^rode,  they  were  able  to  supply  their 
orcunary  needs.  The  iisurpation  of  1870  deprived 
Kus  IX  of  the  power  to  aid  them,  and  later,  when  the 
Italian  Government  confiscated  religious  properties, 
th^  suffered  with  the  others.  They  remamed  at 
Three  Fountains,  at  first  renting  and  later  (1886) 
definitively  purchasng  it  from  the  Government,  with 
an  additional  tract  of  1234  acres.  They  inaugurated 
modem  methods  for  the  elimination  of  the  maJarial 
conditions  that  had  been  such  an  obstacle  to  health 
in  the  past,  especially  by  planting  a  large  number  of 
eucalyptus  and  other  trees,  an  experiment  insisted 
upon  by  the  Government  in  the  contract  of  saie.  The 
tnal  proved  a  success,  so  that  the  vicinity  is  now 
nearlv  as  healthful  as  Rome  itself.  The  present  com- 
menoatory  abbot  is  Cardinal  Oreglia  di  S.  Stephano, 


dean  of  the  Sacred  College;  and  the  Administrator 
is  the  Most  Reverend  Dom  Augustine  Marre,  Abbot- 
General  of  the  Reformed  Cistercians. 

UoBELU.  Ilaiia  Sacra  (Venice,  1717-21);  Bacciti,  Septimiana 
Hitloria  libri  uptem  (Ilome,  1724)';  Blbser,  Guide  du  toj/ageur 
catholique  <k  KanM.  (Louvain,  1881);  Monbet,  VAbbaic  da  Troit 
ForUaint$  titule  a\ix  Baux  Salrimna  (Lyon,  1889) ;  Manriqde, 
AnnaUt  Cut.  (Lyon,  1642);  Le  Nain,  Bitai  tur  Fhiatoire  dt 
rOrdre  </«  Ctteaux  (Paris,  1696) ;  Janauschex,  Originum  Citttr- 
deruium,  I  (Vienna,  1878) ;  Obrbcht,  The  TravpitU  of  the  Three 
Fmnlaim  in  Meseenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Mew  York,  1894) ; 
Lisi,  Trappa  delle  Tre  Pontane  (Rome,  1883) ;  Gaume,  Let  Trou 
Bvme  (Fori*,  1842);  Arekiwee  vfthe  Abbey  «/  Tre  Foatane. 

Edmond  M.  Obrecot. 

■ 

Saint  Sylvwter,  Oroeb  of,  is  ndther  monastic 
nor  military  but  a  purely  honorary  title  created  by 
Gregory  XVI,  31  Oct.,  1841.  The  idea  of  placing 
this  title,  borrowed  from  the  Middle  Ages,  under  the 

Eatronage  of  a  pope  of  the  fourth  centuiy  is  explained 
y  the  existence  of  a  fabulous  order  of  Constantine 
the  Great  claiming  the  f^jproval  of  his  contemporary, 
Sylvester  I,  which  enjoyed  a  usurped  authority  at 
Rome  from  the  seventeenth  century.  To  end  this 
abuse,  Gregory  XVI  created  an  authentic  title  of 
Knightsof  St.  Sylvester,  to  be  conferred  in  recognition 
of  some  service  rendered  to  the  Chureh,  the  order  being 
Umited  to  150  commanders  and  300  Roman  kni^ts, 
besides  foreigners  of  whom  the  number  is  unlimited. 
The  members  have  no  privileges  beyond  that  of 
wearing  a  decoration  which  consists  of  a  gold  enam- 
elled Maltese  cross  with  the  ima^  of  St.  Sylvester 
on  one  side  and  on  the  other  the  inscription:  "1841 
GregoriuB  XVI  restituit." 

Ch.  MoEUiEB. 

Saint  Thomaa,  Diocesb  or  (Sancti  Thoma  in 
Insula),  comprising  the  Islands  of  SSo  Thomd  and 
Principe,  in  the  Gmf  of  Guinea,  was  erected  on  23 
November,  1584,  as  suffragan  of  Lisbon;  in  1676  it 
was  made  subject  to  the  Metropolitan  of  San  Salvador, 
Brazil,  and  in  1844  to  Lisbon  once  more.  The  last 
bishop,  Bartolomco  de  Mart3Tibus,  a  Carmelite  of 
Sandomir,  was  preconized  on  8  March,  1816,  and  died 
in  1847.  The  see  then  remained  vacant.  Since 
1865  it  has  been  ruled  as  a  vicariate.  SSo  THom^, 
lying  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  off  the  African  main- 
land at  0°  28'  N.  lat.  and  6°  42"  E.  long.,  has  an  area 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  37,776  inhabitants  (in  1900),  It  is 
very  fertile,  and  is  noted  for  its  cocoa.  The  capital, 
SSo  Thom4,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Santa  Anna,  . 
contains  6000  inhabitants.  The  island,  when  dis- 
covered on  21  December,  1470,  by  JoSo  de  Suitaiem, 
was  uninhabited;  in  1485  Jofio  de  Paiva  and  in  1493 
Pereira  attempted  to  colonise  it.  Most  of  the  pres- 
ent inhabitants  are  of  African  slave  origin.  Aoout 
1544  a  ship  carrying  a  cargo  of  Angolares  was  wrecked 
at  Sete  Pedras  and  3000  of  their  descendante  still 
live  in  the  south-west.  The  Capuchins  arrived  in 
1659  and  established  a  definite  mission  in  1688. 
Principe,  lying  ninety  miles  north-east  of  Sfio  Thom6 
and  discovered  in  1471,  had  an  area  of  42  square 
miles  and  a  population  4327.  Its  chief  town  is 
SSo  Antonio.  The  diocese  contains  8  parishes  and 
22,000  Catholics.  Owing  to  the  development  of  the 
cocoa  trade  in  recent  years  the  population,  recruited 
chiefly  from  Africa,  is  estimated  to  have  increased 
by  over  20,000  since  the  last  official  census  (1910). 

Neobeibos,  /Is  de  San  Thomi  (Pariii,  1901). 

A.  A.  MacErlean. 

Saint  Thomaa  (Santo  TomXs),  TlNnrERsmr  of, 
Manila,  founded  in  1619  by  the  Dominican  Miguel 
de  Benavidee,  Archbishop  of  Manila.  In  1645 
Innocent  X  granted  it  the  title  of  pontifical  univer- 
sity, and  in  the  same  vear  it  received  the  title  of 
royal  university  from  Pnilip  IV  of  Spun.  Attached 
to  the  university  is  the  College  of  San  Juan  de  Letrao. 
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After  a  five  years'  course  in  this  college,  including 
Latin,  Greek,  English,  mathematics,  natural  history, 
botany,  mineralogy,  physics,  chemistry,  and  pm- 
losophy,  the  successful  ptudent  receives  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  university  has  the  ri^t  of  con- 
ferring the  doctorate  in  theology,  irfiiloBc^hy ,  in  civil  and 
canonlaw,  medicine,  pharmacy,  literature,  and  sraenoe. 
The  departments  of  the  university  are  all  within 
the  "walled  cit^".  The  university  attained  its  great- 
est prosperity  m  1897,  just  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Spanish-American  war.  In  that  year  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  the  various  courses  was  as 


Unitbbsitt  or  St.  Tbomas,  Maniu 
Church  of  San  Domiogo  on  the  Right 

follows:  divinity,  15;  canon  law,  5;  civil  law,  572; 
medicine,  361;  pharmacy,  90;  philosophy  and  liter- 
ature, 61;  sciences,  14;  that  year,  however,  owing  to 
the  revolution,  the  numbers  very  notably  decreased 
until  within  the  last  two  years,  when  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  attendance,  the  schools  of  medi- 
cine and  pharmacy  being  particularly  well  attended. 
In  connexion  with  the  university  there  is  an  excellent 
museum  of  natural  history.  The  exhibits  of  this 
museum  have  been  awarded  raiecial  premiums  at 
the  expositions  of  Paris,  Madrid,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Hanoi  in  Cochinchina,  ana  St.  Louis.  The 
museum  contains  excellent  material  for  the  study  of 
anatomy,  anthropology,  diplogenesy,  Philippine  cth- 
nolo^,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  numis- 
matics. The  toolof^cal  specimens  and  their  vari'^tics 
number  over  10,000.  These  have  been  carofiilly 
catalogued  in  a  notable  work,  "Catilogo  sLstcmatioo 
de  toda  la  fauna  de  Filipinas",  arranged  by  the 
Reverend  Casto  de  Elera,  CP.,  who  for  many  years 
held  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  the  university. 
The  classes  of  medicine  are  held  in  St.  Joseph's 
College  and  in  the  San  Juan  de  Dice  hospital,  both 
founded  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  medical  de- 
partment has  well-eciuipped  laboratories.  The  courses 
of  pharmacy  are  given  in  St.  Joseph's  College.  Tlie 
library  contains  more  than  25,000  volumes.  The 
univernty  is  imder  the  direction  of  a  corporation 
formed  by  Dominicans;  the  rector  is  always  a  mem- 
ber of  tlukt  order,  though  secular  professors  are  ap- 
pointed for  the  ch^rs  of  civil  law,  medicine,  and 
pharmacy.  The  faculty  numbers  60  professors  and 
220  assistant  teachers  and  masters  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  university. 

JoBN  J.  Tbomfkims. 


8«iat  Thomu  of  Guiaaa  (Guatana),  Diocesb 
OF  (de  Guatana),  suSragan  of  Caracas,  erected  by 
Pius  VI  on  19Dec.,  1791,  comprises  the  former  state  of 
Bermlldez,  districts  of  Nueva  Esparta  and  Giuiyana, 
and  territories  of  Amazonas,  Caura,  Col6n,  Ormoco, 
and  Yuruary ,  in  the  south  and  east  of  Venenieia.  Ilie 
first  bishop  was  Mgr.  Francisco  de  Ybarra,  bom  at 
Guacata,  Venezuela;  his  sucoesson  were:  (1)  Joe^  An- 
tonio Mohedano  (1800),  bom  in  the  Diocese  of  To- 
ledo; (2)  Mgr.  Joa6  de  Silva  y  Olave  (15  March,  1815). 
After  the  troubles  caused  by  the  wars  of  independence 
Leo  XII  named  (3)  Mgr.  Mariano  Talavero,  of  Santa 
¥6,  vicar  Apostolic  and  titular  Bishop  of  Tricala. 
Gregory  XII  restored  the  episcopate,  appointing  (4) 
Mgr.  Antonio  Fortique  (12  July,  1841);  (6)  Joa6  Eman- 
uel Arroyo  (1856) ;  and  (6)  Mgr.  Antonio  Maria  DurAn 
(26  Sept.,  1891),  the  present  Dishop.  The  diocese  con- 
tains oVer  400,000  Catholics,  and  a  few  alien  Jews  and 
Protestants;  60  parishes  (20  filial);  36  priests;  60 
churches  and  chapels.  The  Carib  Indians  occupying 
Eastern  Venezuela  were  civilized  and  Christianized 
by  the  early  Spanish  Franciscan  missionaries.  The 
episcopal  city,  Ciudad  Bolfvar  (population  12,000) 
was  established  in  1764  bv  two  Jesuits  under  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Joaquin  de  Mendosa.  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Orinoco,  and  called  San  Tom&s  de  la  Nueva 
Guayana;  but  owing  to  a  narrowing  of  the  river  was 
commonly  known  as  Angostura.  It  played  aa  im- 
portant part  in  the  national  history,  and  Sim6n  Boli- 
var was  elected  president  there  by  the  Congress  of 
February^  ^^^^L honour  the  city  has  been  re- 
named Ciudad  Bolfvar. 

Moum,  Up  Ihe  Orinoeo  and  Down  Ae  Uagdalena  (New  Totk, 
1910). 

A.  A.  MacEIruban. 

Saint  Thomaa  of  M7lH>ur  (Sancti  Thoma  db 
Meuafor),  Diocese  of,  suffragan  to  the  primatial 
See  of  Goa  in  the  East  Indies;  it  derives  its  name 
from  the  site  of  its  cathedral,  m  which  the  Apostle 
St.  Thomas  was  interred  on  his  martyrdom,  and  the 
Tamil  word  MaUapur  (i.  e.  the  town  of  peacocks), 
which  the  Greeks  rendered  as  Maliarpha,  the  Portu- 
guese Meliapor,  and  the  Eiwlish  Mylapore. 

Early  History. — ^The  local  Indian  tradition,  largely 
corroborated  by  collateral  evidence,  is  that  the  Apos- 
tle St.  Thomas,  after  preaching  on  the  west  coast  of 
India,  passed  on  to  the  east  coast  and  fixed  his  see  at 
Mylapur,  which  was  then  a  flourishing  city.  The 
number  of  converts  he  made  having  aroused  the  hos- 
tility of  the  heathen  priests,  he  fled  from  their  anger  to 
the  summit  of  what  is  now  known  as  St._  Thomas's 
Mount  (situated  in  a  direct  line  four  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Mylapur).  Thither _  he  was  followed 
by  his  persecutors,  wno  transfixed  him  with  a  lance  as 
he  prayed  kneeling  on  a  stone,  a.  d.  68.  From  the 
facts  that  the  Roman  Breviai^  declares  St.  Thomas  to 
have  "crowned  the  glory  of  his  Apostleship  with  mar- 
tyrdom at  Calamina"  and  that  no  traces  of  any  Gala- 
mina  exist,  various  theories — some  of  them  probably 
absurd — ^have  been  put  forward  to  identify  Calamina 
with  Mylapur,  or  with  St.  Thomas's  Mount.  The 
writer  of  this  article  once  suggested  that  Calamina 
inight  be  a  modification  of  Cholamandalam  (i.  e.  the 
kingdom  of  the  Cholas,  as  the  surrounding  oountiy 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era).  Oh  m»- 
turer  reflection  he  has  found  it  far  more  reasonable  to 
believe  that  Calamina  was  an  ancient  town  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  that  has  wholly  (Us- 
appeared,  as  many  more  recent  historic  Indian  cities 
have  disappeared,  built  as  they  were  of  mud,  except 
for  their  temples  and  palaces  which  were  pf  ex- 
quisitely wrought  stone.  This  much  is  certain:  till 
Europeaas  settled  in  the  place  there  was  no  Indian 
name  even  for  the  hill.  Tnis  is  shown  by  the  present 
Indian  name.  Faranghi  Malai  (i.  e.  the  hill  of  the 
Franks),  usea  to  denote  both  the  hill  and  the  town 
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around  its  base,  a  service  which  the  English  name — 
St.  Thomas's  Mount — equally  renders.  His  body  was 
brought  to  Mylapur  ana  buned  in  the  house  in  which 
he  had  lived,  and  which  was  used  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. A  noteble  portion  of  the  relics  of  the  Apostle 
was  obtained  for  the  church  of  Edessa,  at  an  early 
period,  by  Christian  traders  from  Persia.  The  Edes- 
sene  relics  were  in  course  of  time  conveyed  to  Chios, 
and  finally  to  Ortona  in  Italy,  where  they  are  yet 
venerated. 

India's  maritime  trade  languished  and  died  out 
about  the  fourth  century.  Thoiigh  the  country  was 
thus  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  external 
world,  the  succession  of  bishops  was  kept  up  till  the 
revival  of  Brahminism  at  Mylapur  in  the  seventh 
century,  when  there  was  a  ruthless  massacre  of  Jains 
and  Christians.   The  Bishop  of  Mylapur  and  his 

Sriests  were  put  to  death,  and  the  remnant  of  his 
ock  fled  across  the  country  to  the  mountains  of.  the 
west.  As  the  sees  on  the  west  coast  were  vacant  at 
the  time,  the  Apostolic  succession  was  interrupted, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  priests  then  living,  the  Chris- 
tians kept  the  light  of  their  faith  burning  by  lay 
baptism,  the  recitation  of  their  prayers,  by  wearing  a 
cross,  and  by  surreptitious  visits  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Apostle  in  the  ruined  church  at  Mylapur;  in  this  they 
were  helped  by  the  fact  that  shortly  after  the  massa- 
cre, Mylapur  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  sea,  which 
returned  to  its  bed  after  wrecking  the  dty  and  causing 
the  Brahmins  to  flee  and  build  a  new  Nlylapur  a  mile 
further  inland.  This  new  Mylapur  is  to  this  very  day 
almost  purely  Brahmin.  The  site  of  old  Mylapur  is 
now  a  sand  dune,  and  would  have  been  wholly  forgot- 
ten but  for  the  interest  it  possessed  for  the  early  In^ 
dian  Christians  and  their  successors. 

Neslorian  Period. — India's  maritime  trade  began  to 
revive  in  the  ninth  centuiy.  The  Nestorian  mer- 
chants from  Persia,  finding  that  there  were  Christians 
in  India,  brought  out  their  own  priests  and  subse- 
quently bishops  to  minister  to  them,  whom  the  Indian 
Christiana  for  want  of  instruction  did  not  know  to  be 
in  heresy.  Presently,  a  new  Nestorian  town  began  to 
rise  on  the  sand  dune  that  covered  old  Mylapur,  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  which  was  a  chapel  over  the 
site  of  the  Apostle's  tomb.  Hence  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  traders  called  the  town  Betimiah  (i.  e. 
house,  church,  or  town  of  Thomas.  But  the  Indian 
Christians  called  it  Tirumailapur  (i.  .e.  Holy  Myla- 
pur) .  It  is  this  chapel  that  the  ambassadors  of  Alfred 
the  Great  of  Englmd  are  -supposed  to  have  visited 
(a.  d.  883),  and  which  John  of  Monto  Corvino  (1200), 
Marco  Polo  (1220),  Blessed  Oderic  di  Perdone  (1318), 
and  Conti  (1400)  did  for  a  certainty  visit.  Later  Be- 
tumah  declined,  and  about  1500  was  only  a  heap  of 
ruins. 

Firtt  Portuguese  Missian%aries. — Shortly  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to  India,  caravels  of  Por- 
tuguese Franciscans  and  Dominicans  set  out  to  evan- 
gelize the  no  longer  sealed  lands  of  the  Blast,  and  tra- 
versed their  surf-beaten  coasts  in  search  of  suitable 
centres  for  their  operations.  There  is  a  legend  which 
tells  how,  when  a  caravel  with  some  Franciscan  mis- 
sionaries enpaKed  in  such  a  search  was  cruising  up  the 
CoromandelCoast,  one  day  towards  niditfall  their  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  a  light  on  shore  and  they 
decided  to  land  there.  They  did,  without  knowing 
then  or  for  some  time  after,  that  they  had  landed 
at  the  ruins  of  Betumah.  But  when  they  attempted 
to  approach  the  light,  it  preceded  them  imaad,  acroas 
the  ruins  of  the  Nestorian  town,  over  an  empty 
stretch  of  ground,  past  (new)  Mylapur  and  into  a  lor- 
eef,  where  the  light  vanished.  Here  the  Franciscans 
established  a  mission  and  built  a  church  (still  extant) 
in  honour  of  Our  Lady  of  Light  in  1516,  whence  the 
locality,  no  longer  a  forest,  but  a  wealthy  residential 
quarter,  is  still  known  as  The  Lux — after  Nosaa  Sen- 
hora  da  Luz  (that  is,  Our  Lady  of  Light).   The  Do- 


minicans followed  in  their  wake,  and  in  1520  Fre.  Am- 
brosio,  O.P.,  was  consecrated  bishop  for  the  Domini- 
can missions  at  Cranganore  and  Mylapur. 

The  following  year  King  John  III  of  Portugal  or- 
dered a  search  to  be  instituted  for  the  tomb  of  the 
Apostle  St.  Thomas.  As  long  as  the  tomb,  with  the 
counterpart  of  the  Ortona  relics,  was  looked  for,  noth- 
ing was  found;  however  when  the  search  was  given  up, 
both  were  accidentally  discovered.  The  royal  com- 
mission found  traces  of  the  old  Nestorian  chapel,  but 
nothing  of  the  tomb.  But  while  directing  operations 
to  build  an  oratory  commemorative  of  the  spot,  and 
digging  deeply,  in  the  sandy  soil  to  lay  its  foundations, 
it  round  a  masonry  tomb,  containing  what  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  found  in  the  Apostle's  tomb:  some 
bones  of  snowy  whiteness,  the  head  of  a  lance,  a  pil- 
nim's  staff,  and  an  earthen  vase.  This  was  in  1522. 
The  fact  brought  ruined  Betumah  into  popularity 
with  the  Portuguese,  who  settled  here  in  urge  num- 
bers and  called  the  new  European  town  San  Thom6 
(after  St.  Thomas)  and  San  Thom6  de  Meliapor,  whea 
they  wanted  to  distinguish  it  from  SSo  Tboin^,  the 
African  island,  thqugh  the  town  was  somewhat  distant 
from  Mylapur. 

The  Portuguese  Augustinians  were  the  next  mis- 
sionaries to  follow;  th^  took  charge  of  the  oratory 
built  over  the  grave  of  the  Apostle,  and  built  their 
miory  and  church  adjoining  it.  In  the  meantime  the 
Dominican  missions  in  the  surrounding  country 
gained  so  much  in  importance,  that  in  1540  Fre.  Ber- 
nardo daCruzJO.P.,  was  consecrated  and  sent  out  to 
tend  them.  There  is  nothing  to  show  when  the 
Fathers  of  the  Societv  of  Jesus  settled  at  Saint 
Thomas,  but  by  1648  they  had  a  college  in  the  place 
and  a  church  and  residence  at  Mylapur,  while  St. 
Francis  Xavier  spent  three  months  in  1545  at  Saint 
Thomas  praying  at  the  grave  of  the  Apostle  for  light 
in  regard  to  his  projected  mission  to  Japan.  All  of 
these  missionaries,  and  those  who  'came  after  them, 
had  no  definite  sphered  of  work,  but  worked  side  by 
side  and  in  dependence  on  the  local  ordinaries,  when 
these  were  in  due  course  appointed.  By  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  they  bad  extendea  their  opera- 
tions to  Bengal  and  Burma.  In  1552  the  Diocese  of 
Cochin  was  erected,  and  made  to  include,  among 
other  places,  Ceyk>n  and  the  countries  bordering  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Saint  Thomas  was  thus  constituted  a 
I>ansh  ct  the  Diocese  of  Cochin;  and  the  Augustinian 
church  adjoinin([  the  chapel  over  the  grave  of  the 
Apostle  was  designated  tae  parish  church  of  Saint 
Tnomas. 

Creation  o/  the  Dioceee. — At  the  instance  of  King 
Philip  II  Of  Portugal,  Paul  V,  on  9  January,  1006,  sepa- 
ratea  the  Kingdom  of  Tan|ore  and  the  territories  to 
the  north  of  the  Cwivery  River  and  borplering  the  Bay 
of  Bengalj  from  the  Diocese  of  Cochin  and  constituted 
them  a  distinct  diocese  with  Saint  Thomas  of  Myla- 
pur as  the  episcopal  city  and  the  parish  church  of  &ant 
Thomas  as  the  cathedral.  At  the  same  time  the  pope 
appointed  Dom  SebastiSo  de  San  Pedro,  O.S.A.,  who 
had  been  presented  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  to  be  the 
first  bishop  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mylt^ur,  and  (psnted 
Philip  and  his  heirs  and  sucoesBors  ui  perpetmty  the 
right  of  patronage  and  presentation  to  the  see,  and 
the  bea^ces  that  might  be  created  therem,  by  the 
mere  facts  of  their  creation  and  dotation.  This  right 
and  obligation  the  Crown  of  Portugal  has  exercised 
and  discharged  to  the  present,  by  making  the  bishops 
a  princely  allowance,  paying  a  certain  number  of  ' 
priests'  salaries,  with  periodical  increases,  leave  with 
free  passages  and  pensions,  on  the  lines  of  the  Portu- 
guese Civil  Service  Code,  and  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  still  larger  number  of  priests  on  a  graduated 
scale.  Bishop  SebastiSo  de  San  Pedro  arrived  at 
S«dnt  Thomas  in  1611,  but  in  1614  was  promoted  to 
the  See  of  Cochin.  In  1615  he  was  succeeded  by 
Ltda  de  Brito  e  Meneses,  likewise  an  Augustinian, 
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who  was  transferred  in  1628  to  the  See  of  Cochin. 
His  successor  was  Luis  Paulo  Paulo  de  Estiella, 
OJS.F.,  appointed  in  1534,  who  died  at  Saint  Thomas 
on  9  January,  1637.  Dunng  the  next  fifty-eix  years 
the  see  continued  vacant;  for,  though  no  less  than 
nine  personages  were  selected  by  the  Crown  for  the 
honour,  they  either  declined  it,  or  were  promoted,  or 
died  baore  their  election  was  confirmed  by  the  Holy 
See.  So  in  the  interval  the  diocese  was  governed  by 
administrators  selected  chiefly  from  the  various  re- 
li^UB  orders  and  appointed  by  the  archbishops  or 
vicars  ci4>itular  lede  vaeajiie  of  Goa.  But  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  members  of  the  religious  orders  as 
also  secular  priests  of  other  nations  should  have  de- 
sired to  share  in  the  work  of  preachingthe  Gospel  to 
the  heathen;  hence  in  1622  Gregory  XV  created  the 
Sacred  Congregation  de  prvpagattda  fide  to  distribute 
infidel  regions  among  the  rehgioua  orders  and  misnon- 
ary  societies  of  other  nationalities  as  assistants  to  the 
local  ordinaries,  where  there  were  any,  and  to  super- 
vise their  operations.  But  occasionally  the  Congre- 
gation was  misled — a  thing  that  was  easy  enough 
when  geographical  knowledge  was  neither  as  correct 
nor  as  extensive  as  at  the  preaerat  time — and  £hiB  oo- 
easioned  trouble. 

The  foundations  of  the  Britidi  Indian  E!mpire  of  the 
present  day  were  laid,  so  to  say,  by  Sir  Francis  Day 
m  the  sandy  delta  of  a  tiny  nver,  some  three  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  Saint  Tlmmas,  with  the  beginnings 
of  Fort  St.  George.  The  British  invited  the  Portu- 
guese of  pure  and  mixed  descent  to  settle  in  the  new 
township;  and  as  the  Portuguese  were  Catholics,they 
were  ministered  to  by  the  clergy  from  Saint  Thomas. 
In  1642,  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda^  sent  out 
two  French  Capuchins  to  establish  a  mission  in  Burma. 
But,  when  they,  landing  at  Surat  and  travelling  over- 
land, reached  Fort  St.  George,  the  British  persuaded 
them  not  to  go  further,  since  they  judged  it  prudoit 
to  have  clergymen  differing  in  nationality  from,  and 
independent  of,  the  Portiiguese  ordinary  at  Saint 
Thomas  to  minister  to  the  Catholics  in  their  settle- 
ment. Accordingly,  R.  P.  Ephraim,  one  of  the  two, 
wrote  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  de  propaganda-fide 
representing  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  reaping  a 
lar^  harvest  at  Fort  St.  George  and  the  fast  rising 
native  town  of  Madras  that  was  beside  it,  than  in 
Burma:  and  in  the  name  of  Urban  VIII  a  prefecture 
Apostolic  was  established  within  three  and  a  half  miles 
(H  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Thomas.  It  is  perhf^M  need- 
less to  say  that  ever  after  there  were  continual  bick- 
erings between  the  local  ordinaries  and  the  French 
Capuchins,  the  former  insisting  on  the  Capuchins  ac- 
knowledging their  iurisdiction,  a  claim  which  the  lat- 
ter, relying  on  their  papal  Brief,  refused  to  recognise. 

Both  the  Pc^uguese  and  the  British  had  obUuned 
their  chfuters  for  their  respective  forts  of  Saint 
Thomas  and  St.  George  from  the  local  Hindu  chiefs. 
But  the  Mohammediuis  were  now  extending  their 
power  southwards;  and  before  layingsiege  to  Fort  St. 
George  they,  with  the  help  of  the  Dutch  who  bom- 
biurd^  the  place  from  the  sea,  took  Saint  Thomas 
and  began  the  work  of  demolishing  its  walls  in  Janu- 
ary, 16i97.  Hie  Mohammedan  governors  then  settled 
on  the  waste  land,  separating  Saint  Thomas  from 
Mylapur,  which  was  soon  covered  with  the  residences 
of  Mohainiliedan  settloa.  In  the  imduuudng  East 
these  three  townships  still  exist:  as  a  European 
qiuuter,  as  a  Mohammedan  quarter  and  as  a  Brah- 
min quarter — while  the  casual  observer  fails  to  see 
where  Saint  Thomas  ends  and  Mylapur  begins  and 
uses  the  names  as  convertible  terms.  However,  hav- 
ing reduced  Saint  Thomas  and  deprived  it  of  its  bat- 
tlements, the  Mohammedans  did  not  further  trouble 
the  resident  Portuguese,  who  regarded  the  place  aa 
still  a  Portuguese  possession  and  managed  its  affairs 
with  an  elected  council  of  which  the  ordinary  of  the 
place,  for  the  time  being,  was  the  president. 


Dom  Caspar  Alfonso  Alvares,  S.  J.,  was  the  fourth 
Bishop  of  Saint  Thomas.  His  presentation  was  ecm- 
firmea  by  the  Holy  See  in  1601,  and  he  was  eonae- 
crated  at  Goa  in  1693.  In  the  meantime  the  Capu- 
chins of  the  French  Prefecture  ApostoUc  of  Fort 
St.  George  spread  apace  and  took  charge  (A  the 
French  settlement  of  Pondicheny.  Not  to  offend  the 
French,  Dom  Gaspar  allowed  them  to  minister  to  the 
Europeans  and  their  descendants,  but  in  order  to  as- 
sert his  right,  placed  the  Indian  Christians  in  Pondi- 
cherry  under  tne  care  of  members  of  his  own  Society 
from  France.  This  led  to  a  number  of  ooiiq>lamts  be- 
ing addressed  to  Rome  about  the  interference  of  the 
Bishop  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Myl^ur  with  the  wmk  of 
the  missionaries  Apostolic,  with  the  result,  however, 
that  Clement  XI,  by  his  letters  "Gaudinm  in  Do- 
mino" of  1704,  issued  an  injunction  restraimng  the 
missionaries  from  invading  the  rights  of  the  diocesan. 
But  the  Congregation  de  vropaganda  fide  seems  to 
have  followed  an  altc^getner  different  course.  In 
1706  it  issued  a  Decree  in  support  of  its  own  mission- 
ariea,  which  reversed  what  tne  bishop  had  ordained. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  bishop  again  appealed 
to  the  pope,  who,  by  the  Brief  "Non  sine  giivi"  of 
171L  annulled  the  Decree  of  the  Congregation  and 
rei^&med  the  right  of  the  diocesan  to  make  what  ar- 
rangements he  chose  at  Pondidierry,  whidi  was  situ- 
ated within  the  limits  of  his  diocese.  Presently  Car- 
dinal de  Toumon.  who  was  on  his  way  to  China  as 
l^;ate  of  tlie  Holy  See,  having  touched  at  Pondi- 
cherry,  hearing  of  we  doings  of  the  Capuchins,  placed 
the  fVench  Prefecture  Apostolic  of  Madras,  the  name 
by  which  Fort  St.  George  and  its  surroundings  were 
coining  to  be  better  known,  under  intmdict.  The 
Capuchins  must  have  submitted  forthwith  and  the 
interdict  thereupon  been  removed,  as  there  tsppexn  no 
record  of  its  removal. 

•  In  the  meantime  Dom  Gaspar  had  died  (1708). 
Owing  to  his  advancing  yean,  he  had  been  given  a 
coadjutor  with  tiie  ridit  of  succession,  Dom  Francisco 
lAynes,  S.J.,  of  the  Madura  mission,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Cochin.  Dom  Laynes  was  consecrated  at  Lisbon  on 
19  March,  1708,  as  Bishop  of  Sosopolis  in  paHibu*. 
He  came  out  to  India  the  same  year,  but  did  not  take 
possession  of  his  see  till  1710.  Thouigh  Bishop  Laynes 
was  Portuguese,  the  Portuguese  Augustiniaas  of  Ban- 
del  defied  his  authority  as  their  diocesan.  He  there- 
fore placed  Bandel  under  interdict  on  14  July,  1714; 
on  the  submission  of  the  Augustinians  the  int^tlict 
was  removed  (8  October,  17141.  Bishop  Laynes  died 
at  Chandemagore  (Bengal)  in  1715,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Manoel  Sanches  (k>Uo,  who  was  appointed 
in  1717  and  reached  India  in  1719.  It  was  Dom 
Manoel  who  welcomed  the  Italian  Bamabites  as  in- 
valui^le  co-operators  in  the  work  of  preaching  the 
(Sospel  in  Burma,  thouc^  he  had  regularly  servedmis- 
sion  stations  there.  I^ese  friendly  relations  with  the 
Italian  Bamabites  were  always  maintained,  as  they 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  diocesans.  Bishop 
Gol2o  was  succeeded  by  ioat  Penheiro,  S.J.,  who  was 
consecrated  in  1726.  He  sanctioned  the  arrangement 
whereby  French  Jesuits  were  to  have  spiritual  charge 
of  Chandemagore,  in  Bengal.  During  his  time  tne 
Bamabite  mission  in  Burma  was  created  a  vicariate 
Apostolic.  Bishop  Pinheiro  died  on  15  March,  1744, 
and  was  sucoeedea  by  Antonio  da  IncamacSo,  O.S.A., 
who  was  consecrated  at  Cioa  in  1747. 

It  was  about  this  time  (1746)  that  the  Fren<^ 
marched  on  Madras  and,  making  Saint  Thomas  their 
head-quarters,  attacked  and  took  Fort  St.  George, 
which  they  held  and  improved  till  August,  1749,  when 
they  restored  it  to  Admiral  Boecawen  under  the 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Saint  Thomas  had  been 
nominally  a  Portuguese  possession  from  1697,  with- 
out the  semblance  of  a  military  force  to  resist  its  occu- 
pation by  a  foreign  power,  as  the  French  did  when 
operating  against  Madras.  To  obviate  a  recuiraaoo 
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of  such  an  eventuality  Admiral  Boeeawen  annexed 
the  place  and  built  a  redoubt  to  the  south-east  of  it, 
thus  rendering  it  a  part  of  Madras,  as  it  still  is.  The 
British  now  regretted  having  harboured  the  fYench 
Capuchins,  as  they  suspected  that  the  capture  of  Fort 
St.  George  by  the  French  was  largely  due  to  the  infor- 
mation suppUed  by_  them.  Consequently  R.  P.  Ren6, 
on  whom  tne  suspicion  rested  most  heavily,  was  de- 
ported to  Europe,  and  the  others  were  expelled  from 
the  fort  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Georgetown 
(Madras),  where  the  cathedral  of  Madras  now  stands, 
four  miles  from  the  cathedral  oi  Saint  Thomas. 

On  tibe  death  of  Bishop  da  IncamacSo  on  22  No- 
vember, 1752,  Fre.  Theodoro  de  Santa  Maria,  O.S.A., 
was  presented  for  the  see  and  confirmed  by  the  Holy 
See.  He  belonged  to  the  priory  at  Saint  Thomas, 
but  hesitated  to  receive  episcopal  consecration.  Two 
Italian  Bamabites  destined  for  the  vicariate  Apostolic 
in  Burma  came  with  letters  of  commendation  to  the 
bishop-elect,  who  welcomed  and  speeded  them  to  their 
destination.  At  last  Fre.  Thedoro,  the  bishop-elect, 
renounced  the  see  into  the  hands  of  Fre.  Bernardo  de 
San  Caetano,  O.S.A.,  who  was  then  consecrated 
bishop.  Bishop  Bernardo  in  turn  consecrated  one  of 
the  two  Bamabites  just  mentioned,  Dom  Percotto, 
Bishop  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Burma,  in  1768.  But 
Bishop  Percotto  did  not  reach  the  field  of  his  labours, 
as  on  nis  voyage  back  to  Burma  the  vessel  foundered. 

The  Diocese  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur  was  min- 
istered to  at  this  period  as  follows: — By  the  Portu- 
guese F^ranciscans,  Portuguese  Dominicans,  Portu- 
guese Augustinians,  and  Portuguese  Jesuits.  Besides 
tiiese,  there  were  French  Jesuits  and  Italian  Bar- 
nabites  working  in  the  diocese  in  harmony  with  the 
ordinary,  and  French. Capuchins  defying  their  au- 
thority, at  least  occasionally.  One  drawback  of  this 
total  manning  of  the  diocese  with  the  religious  orders 
was  the  absolute  neglect  to  form  an  indigenous  cler^ 
to  meet  the  emergency  that  presently  arose.  For  it 
was  at  about  this  time  that  the  Marquess  of  Pombal 
suppressed  the  houses  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Por- 
tugal and  thus  cut  off  the  supply  of  Portuguese  Jes- 
uits to  the  diocese.  The  emergency  became  still 
more  acute,  when,  in  1773,  Clement  XlV  suppressed 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  Withal,  the  situation  was  not 
quite  so  hopeless  as  to  call  for  drastic  measures  in  re- 
gard to  the  diocese  from  without.  For  it  was  not  till 
1834  that  the  houses  of  the  other  religious  orders  in 
the  Portuguese  dominions  were  suppressed.  And  as 
the  Diocese  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur  was  situ- 
ated wholly  outside  of  Portuguese  territory,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Portuguese  religious  orders 
from  thriving  there.  Nevertheless,  as  at  home  voca- 
tions became  fewer,  the  houses  in  India  gradually  died 
out,  the  last  to  be  represented  in  the  diocese  being  the 
Portuguese  Auf^ustinians  in  Bengal,  the  last  member 
of  the  order  dyin^  in  1869. 

On  the  extinction  of  a  religious  house  in  any  place, 
the  property  and  rights  of  the  religious  revert  to  the 
Church,  as  represented  by  the  local  diocesans.  But 
all  CaUiolic  Europe  was  so  incensed  against  Portugal 
for  Uie  initiative  taken  by  the  Marquess  of  Pombal 
against  the  Society  of  Jesus,  that  without  waiting  to 
weigh  the  justice  of  their  action  in  turn,  reprisals  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day  in  the  Diocese  of  Saint 
Thomas  of  Mylapur,  the  Congregation  de  propa- 
ganda fide  supporting  the  missionaries  of  other  na- 
tionalities against  the  Portuguese.  On  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Society  of  Jesus  by  the  Holy  See,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Missions  6trang6rc8  of  Paris  were  sent 
out  to  take  chtu^  of  the  Society's  missions  in  the  Dio- 
ceses of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur  and  of  Cochin,  of 
which  Mgr  Champenois,  Bishop  of  Dolichum  in  parti- 
buB,  was  appointed  vicar  Apostolic.  Bishop  San  Cae- 
tano resented  this,  as  he  was  filling  up  the  places  of  the 
Jesuits  with  Indian  secular  missionaries  from  Goa: 
but  hte  protests  were  of  little  avail.  In  course  of 
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time,  as  the  members  of  ibe  other  religioufl  orden 
died  out,  these  same  Indian  missioners  m>m  Goa  as- 
sumed charge  of  their  churches  under  the  order  of  tiieir 
diocesans,  though  more  often  than  not  there  was  a 
dispute  between  them  and  the  missionaries  Apostolic. 
The  latter  did  not  hesitate  to  misrepresent  the  Goan 
missionaries  to  be  ignorant  and  immoral  as  a  whole, 
though  the  diocesan  seminary  at  Goa  was  conducted 
by  the  Jesuits  until  their  suppression,  and  thereafter 
by  members  of  the  other  religious  orders  till  1835.  Oa 
the  other  band,  between  1652  and  1843,  no  less  than 
seven  of  their  fellow-countrymen  were  deemed  worthy 
of  episcopal  consecration  by  the  Crown  of  Portugal, 
the  Holy  See,  and  the  Sa<a«d  Congregation  de  Pro- 
paganda Fide,  not  to  speak  of  the  Venerable  Joseph 
Va«,  who  was  of  their  race.  Howbeit,  since  then  and 
up  to  the  present  time  the  majority  of  the  priests 
working  in  the  diocese  have  been  Indian  secular  mis- 
sionaries from  Goa. 

Bishop  San  Caetano  died  in  1780,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  Fre.  Manoel  de  Jesus  Marie  Jos^,^  O.S.A.,  a 
native  of  Goa  and  the  prior  of  the  Au.-^ustinian  con- 
vent there.  He  was  consecrated  in  1788,  and  died  at 
Saint  Thomas  in  1800.  He  was  succeeded  by  Fre. 
Joaquim  de  Menezes  e  Athalde,  O.S.A.,  who  was  con- 
secrated and  took  charge  of  his  see  by  procuration  in 
1805,  but  before  he  could  come  out  he  was  trans- 
f«Ted  to  the  Diocese  of  Funchal.  As  a  result,  Fre. 
Job6  de  Graca,  who  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Jesua 
Maria  Jos€  naid  been  appointed  administrator,  con- 
tinued as  such  till  his  oieath  on  14  July,  1817,  when 
Fre.  Clemente  de  Espiritu  Santo,  O.S.F.,  was  ap- 
pointed administrator.  During  the  latter's  tenure  of 
nis  office,  Madras  was  visited  by  Dom  Pedro  d' Alcan- 
tara, O.C.,  Bishop  of  Antipheles  in  parlibtts  and  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  the  Grand  Mogul  [sic]  and  visitor  Apa»- 
tolic  of  the  French  Capuchin  missions,  who  "according 
to  the  mind  of  the  Sacred  Congr^ation  de  Propa- 
ganda Fide  declared  the  Capuchins  of  Madras  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  Bishop  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur 
not  alone  in  temporal  out  also  in  spiritual  matters". 
But  tiie  administrator  declined  to  accept  his  decision, 
as  being  a  reafiSrmation  of  the  Decree  of  the  same 
Sacred  Congregation,  which  had  been  annulled.  Fre. 
Clemente  resigned  the  administration  of  the  diocese  to 
Fre.  Manoel  die  Ave  Maria,  O.S.A.,  in  1820. 

The  British  power  was  now  paramount  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  Coast,  and  English  was  universally  spoken  by 
the  Indo-European  population  that  formed  uie  main- 
stay of  the  Catholic  congregation  of  Madras,  as  it  al- 
ways was  and  still  is  aJl  over  India.  Withal|  the 
French  Capuchins  would  not  cotform  to  the  times, 
but  continued  to  preach  in  Portuguese  (which  had  de- 
generated in  Madras  to  a  patois)  and  Tamil,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Indian  Christians.  As  a  result,  man^ 
bdo-European  fainilee  gave  up  the  practice  of  their 
reli^on  and  in  time  became  Protestants.  Finding 
their  representations  to  the  Capuchin  prefect  Apos- 
tolic unheeded,  a  band  of  young  men  represented  the 
matter  to  the  Holy  See.  In  response  to  this  appeal 
the  Sacred  Con^-egation  de  Propaganda  Fide  raised  the 
French  Capuchin  prefecture  into  a  vicariate  Apostolic 
and  sent  out  Dr.  O'Connor,  O.S.A.,  with  Irish  priests, 
in  1828  to  take  over  the  work  of  the  Frenchmen. 

Portuguese  CivU  War  of  18S6,  and  its  Conseguenoes. 
— On  the  outbreak  of  the  Peninsular  wars.  King 
JoSo  VI  of  Portugal,  with  his  elder  son  Dom  Pedro, 
sought  refuge  in  Brazil.  Presently  a  movement  was 
set  on  foot  to  have  his  younger  son,  Dom  Miguel,  pro- 
claimed king,  a  movement  which  had  the  support  of 
the  religious  orders,  but  not  of  the  bishops  or  of  the 
secular  clergy.  However,  Jofio  returned  to  Portugal 
and  quelled  the  insurrection.  In  the  meantime  Brazil 
proclaimed  its  independence  with  Dom  Pedro  as  its 
emperor,  an  arrangement  in  which  Jofio  acquiesced. 
On  the  death  of  Jofio  YI  the  loyalists  in  Portugal  pro- 
claimed Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil  King  of  Portugal;  but, 
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as  Dom  Pedro  preferred  staying  in  Braxil,  he  ceded  his 
right  to  Dona  Maria  da  Gloria,  his  younger  daughter, 
appointing  his  brother,  Dom  Miguel,  as  regent  till  she 
should  grow  up,  when  the  regent  was  to  marry  her  and 
thus  heal  the  rupture  between  the  loyalists  and  the  ad- 
herents of  Dom  Miguel.  The  adherents  of  Dom 
Miguel,  however,  proclaimed  him  king.  Dom  Pedro 
came  over  to  Portugal  in  1826  to  assert  his  daughter's 
rights,  and  finally  defeated  his  brother  in  1834.  Dom 
Miguel  was  perpetually  banished  and  those  who  sided 
with  him  were  punished,  amongst  those  to  suffer  be- 
ing the  religious  orders,  whose  nouses  were  suppressed 
and  properties  confiscated. 

In  conse(}uence  of  this  last  measure  mainly,  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  Holy  See  and  Portugal 
were  broken  off.  The  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propo 
ganda  Fide  deemed  the  moment  opportune  to  extend 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Madras  to 
Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur  and  its  missions  southwards 
to  the  River  Palar  (those  south  of  the  Palar  being  as- 
signed to  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Pondicherry),  to  de- 
clare Burma  to  be  an  independent  vicariate,  and  to 
create  in  the  northern  part  of  the  diocese  (Beng^ 
and  the  adjoiningcountnes)  an  independent  vicariate 
Apostolic  under  Dr.  St.  Leger,  with  a  staff  of  Briti^ 
priests.  From  a  certain  pomt  of  view  this  action  was 
unfortunate,  as  under  the  circumstances  it  caused  the 
loyalist  Portuguese  to  regard  these  measures  as  re- 
taliatory and  not  as  prompted  by  a  desire  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  r^ions  concerned.  And,  in- 
deed, there  was  nothing  up  to  this  to  show  that  Portu- 
gal had  shirked  her  responsibilities  in  tewtxA  to  the 
diocese,  or  that  the  successive  ordinaries  ofthe  diocese 
had  been  found  wanting,  Ix^ond  the  mere  accusation 
of  those  _mu»ionaries  Apostolic  who  were  sent  into 
their  territories  and,  faihng  to  recognize  their  author- 
ity, had  received  scant  courtesy.  Howbeit,  when 
called  upon  by  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Math-as  to  sur- 
render his  churches  and  submit  to  him,  the  adminis- 
trator replied  that  he  would  gladly  do  so  when  in- 
structed by  the  authority  that  placed  him  there .  The 
vicar  Apostolic  then  ctOled  upon  the  prieste  and  the 
subjects  of  the  Diocese  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur 
to  submit  to  him,  but  they  all  replied  in  much  the 
same  terms.  The  same  thin^  happened  in  the  parts 
of  the  diocese  between  the  Rivers  Palar  and  Cauvery, 
and  in  Bengal;  whereupon  the  vicar  Apostolic  de- 
clared the  administrator,  priests,  and  people  of  the 
Diocese  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur  schismatics,  and 
from  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  priests  in  the 
diocese  were  from  Goa,  defined  their  action  as  the 
"Goan  schism".  However,  the  Holy  See  seems  not 
to  have  taken  much  notice  of  Uie  "schism",  and  diplo- 
matic relations  were  resumed  with  Portugal  in  1841. 
Then  followed  a  series  of  acte  unworthy  of  the  Church,  . 
when  both  sides  strove  to  capture  or  recapture 
churches  that  they  claimed;  when  church  was  built 
against  church,  altar  raised  against  altar,  and  violence 
and  police-courts  were  a  common  resort. 

On  14  March,  1836,  Dom  Antonio  Tristfio  Vas  Tei- 
xeira  was  presented  by  the  Crown  of  Portugal  to  the 
Holy  See  as  Bishop  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mylimur,  and 
left  Lisbon  for  In<fia  a  month  later.  As  the  Holy  See 
had  in  the  meantime  refusal  to  confirm  the  presenta- 
tion, the  Vicar  Ctmitular  of  Goa  appointed  him  ad- 
ministrator of  the  diocese  in  place  of  Fre.  Ave  Maria, 
who  had  died  on  5  August  of  the  same  year.  Dom 
Antonio  assumed  charge  on  15  October  foUowing,  and 
died  on  3  September,  1852.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Padre  Miguel  Francisco  Lobo,  an  Indian  from  Goa  (as 
were  all  the  administrators  of  the  diocese  up  to  1886), 
who  was  appointed  on  3  October,  1852. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  by  Pius 
VII  the  French  Jesuito  returned  to  the  parts  of  the 
Diocese  of  Cochin,  which  their  Portuguese  brethren 
had  evangelised,  though  opposed  by  the  authorities  of 
that  diocese;  and  in  1846,  the  Congregation  de  Propa- 


ganda Fide  erected  their  missions  into  a  vicariate  Apos- 
tolic. In  1850  the  Salesians  of  Anne«y  were  sent  out 
to  take  charge  of  the  country  between  the  Rivers 
Godavery  and  Mahanuddy,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  created  a  vicariate  Apostolic.  In  the  same  year, 
the  country  between  the  ChittMong  and  Kabudak 
River  was  created  a  vicariate  Apostolic,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holv  Cross; 
while  at  about  the  same  time  the  Fathers  of  Missions 
6trangiies  of  Paris  ra)laced  the  Italian  Bamabites  in 
Burma.  Thus  the  Diocese  of  Myk^ur  was  divided 
up  between  sue  vicariates:  Madura,  Pondicherry, 
Madras,  Viiagapatam,  Western  Bengal,  and  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Burma. 

In  1857  a  concordat  was  entered  into  between  the 
Holy  See  and  Portugal,  pending  the  execution  of 
which  both  the  vicars  Apostolic  and  the  authorities 
of  the  diocese  were  to  enjoy  pacific  possession  of  the 
places  they  actually  held.  But  the  Crown  of  Portu- 
gal undertook  manifestly  too  great  a  burden,  to  wit,  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  whole  of  India, 
and  consequently  the  concordat  remained  a  dead  let- 
ter. In  1854  the  Royal  Missionary  College  of  Bom- 
jardim  at  Semache,  Portugal,  was  founcfed  for  the 
trainiiw  of  secular  priests  for  the  Portujpiese  missions 
beyond  the  sons.  Meanwhile  the  missions  of  the  dio- 
cese had  been  greatly  weakened  by  secessions  to  the 
vicars  Apostolic.  The  missions  were  situated  in  Brit- 
ish territory  and  as  beyond  the  clergy  there  were 
scarcely  any  Portuguese  subjects  to  be  tound  through- 
out the  diocese  there  was  no  particular  inducement  tor 
the  people  to  ding  to  the  see. 

In  Madras  itself,  the  Irish  vicars  Apostolic  and  mis- 
sionaries had  been  educated  at  Maynooth  Collegejmd 
almost  all  of  them  were  doctors  of  divinity.  They 
were  socially  and  intellectually  on  an  equality  with 
the  best  British  talent.  Protestants  as  well  as  Catho- 
lics crowded  to  hear  their  sermons  in  churches  and 
their  lectures  on  scientific  matters.  When  Dr.  O'Con- 
nor first  came  out,  he  brought  letters  of  introduction  to 
the  governor  and  was  a  guest  at  Government  House. 
On  the  first  occasion  when  he  drove  to  St.  Mary's 
of  the  Angels,  the  qussi-cathedral  of  his  vicariate, 
wearing  a  cocked  hat  and  buckled  shoes,  long  coat  and 
knee-breeches,  the  old  ladies  protested  that  he  oould 
be  no  Catholic  bishop  but  the  emissary  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  them  all  Protestants.  These  things 
lent  prestige  to  the  Catholic  name.  One  of  the  first 
things  the  Irish  missionaries  did  was  to  open  a  semi- 
naiy  (to  which  a  collwe  was  attached)  and  ordain  Indo- 
European  priests,  who  proved  of  invaluable  he^  to 
them.  They  also  brotignt  out  the  Irish  Presentation 
nuns,  whose  schools  are  yet  the  best  in  all  Southern 
India.  As  a  result,  almost  all  the  Catholic  Indo-Eu- 
ropeans  and  Indians  with  pretensions  to  respecta- 
bility flocked  to  the  vicars  Apostolic,  till  in  the  end  it 
was  deemed  opprobrious  to  term  one  as  belonging  to 
the  Diocese  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur.  Hence  in 
the  course  of  the  negotiations  preparatory  to  the  fresh 
concordat  of  1886,  the  cardinal  secretary  of  State  was 
in  a  position  to  show  that  out  of  1,167,976  Catholics  in 
British  India,  the  Portuguese  missions  of  tiie  Diocese 
of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur  could  actually  daim  (mly 
some  30,000  subjects,  with  a  proportionate  number  of 
churches,  one  seminary  from  which  a  priest  was  oocar  ■ 
sionally  ordained,  one  high  school  at  Saint  Thomas, 
two  middle  schools  at  Tuticorin  and  Manapad,  and  a 
number  of  elementary  schools;  while  any  single  vi- 
cariate Apostolic  had  a  better  equipment.  But  of 
these  30,000  souls  which  were  all  that  were  left  to  the 
Portuguese  of  the  once  flourishing  diocese,  it  has 
truly,  though  scaroefy  laudably,  been  said  that  "they 
loved  the  Portuguese  more  than  their  own  immoital 
souls". 

Present  Condition. — Such  was  the  state  of  affairs 
when  in  1886  a  fresh  oonocndat  was  entend  into  bo- 
tween  the  Holy  See  and  Portugal,  which  showed  itself 
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disposed  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  the  times.  The  concordat  was  preceded  by 
negotiations  with  England,  to  make  sure  that  the 
Bntidi  Government  would  not  object  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Portuguese  royal  patronage  in  its  Eastern 
possessions.  Accordingly,  the  Primacy  of  the  East  of 
the  archbishops  of  Goa  was  reaffirmed,  while  in  addi- 
tion thqr  were  accorded  the  honorary  title  of  Patri- 
archs of  the  East  Indies  and  tbe  substantial  privilege 
of  presiding  at  the  i>lenary  councils  of  the  East  Indies, 
wluch  were  ordinarily  'to  assemble  at  Goa,  while  the 
special  relations  existiiw  between  the  Archdiocese  of 
Goa  and  its  suffragan  i&ceses  were  to  be  continued. 
But  the  limits  of  the  original  Portusuese  dioceses  were 
contracted,  the  Diocese  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Myliq>ur 
being  assigned  two  distinct  pieces  of  territory  on  the 
Coromancfol  Coast,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
distance  of  some  150  miles.  The  first  is  a  triangle  of 
an  area  of  some  800  square  miles,  in  the  northern  angle 
of  which  Saint  Thomas  is  situated;  the  other  is 
roughly  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Tanjore.  In  addi- 
tion, both  by  the  concordat  and  certain  appendixes 
thereto,  the  diocese  was  given  five  churches  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Madras — ^the  old  vicariates  Apostolic 
having  been  converted  into  dioceses  as  a  sequel  to  the 
concordat  by  the  Constitution  "Humana:  salutis"  of 
1886,  of  Leo  XIII — three  churches  in  the  Archdiocese 
of  Calcutta  (Western  Ben^),  five  churches  in  the 
Diocese  of  Dacca  (Eastern  Etenfjal),  and  twenty-four 
■  churches  in  the  Diocese  of  Trichm^ioljr  (vdiich  origin- 
idly  belonged  to  the  Diocese  of  Cochin),  with  their 
compegations. 

The  first  bishop  appointed  to  Saint  Thomas  of  Mv- 
lapur  on  the  conclusion  of  the  new  concordat  was  the 
pnncely  Dom  Henrique  Josd  Reed  da  Silva,  who  was 
at  tbe  time  coadjutor  to  the  Archbishop  of  Goa,  and 
who  took  possession  of  his  see  in  1886.  He  was  the 
first  to  mga  himself  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  Bishop 
of  Myl^ur,  a  practice  which  his  successors  have 
adopted.  Hence  the  diocese  is  at  the  present  time  better 
known  in  India  as  the  Diocese  of  Mylapur.  His  was 
the  arduous  task  of  gathering  the  broken  shreds  of  the 
old  historic  diocese,  putting  them  together,  and  ren- 
dering it  once  again  the  thing  of  beauty  it  was.  His 
first  care  was  to  reform  the  diocesan  seminary,  and  in 
order  to  have  an  efficient  body  of  Europesm  priests 
with  their  heart  in  their  work,  he  brought  out  a  num- 
ber of  young  boys  from  Portugal  and  gave  them  a 
collei^te  course  in  English,  in  the  college  to  which  he 
had  raised  the  existing  hi^-school,  previous  to  their 
entering  upon  their  ecclesiastical  course  of  studies. 
EUs  successors  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  his  policy. 
He  opened  a  convent  of  European  nuns  at  Saint 
Thomas,  and  another  of  Indian  nuns  in  Mylapur, 
which  have  since  thrown  out  branches  into  vanous 
parts  of  the  diocese.  He  invited  EngUsh-speaking 
priests  to  join  his  diocese  (a  call  to  which  the  present 
writer  responded)  and  eetiij>lished  the  "Catholic  Reg- 
ister", a  weddy  newspaper.  His  courtly  manners 
and  noble  beuing  made  nim  a  favourite  in  society. 
Soon  the  people  felt  it  an  honour  to  be  able  to  point  to 
him  as  their  oishop.  He  pulled  down  the  ola  cathe- 
dral, the  chapel  over  the  grave  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the 
old  Augustinian  priory,  that  had  nothing  antique  to 
commend  them,  and  built  the  present  magmficent 
cathedral  in  the  centre  of  which^between  the  nave  and 
chancel,  lies  the  grave  of  St.  Thomas.  Despite  the 
good  he  was  accomplishing,  he  incurred  the  ill-will  of 
certain  parties  connected  with  the  churches  situated 
in  other  dioceses,  and  when  he  found  the  accusations 
brought  against  him  accepted  without  demur  in 
Europe,  he  resigned  and  retired  to  Portugal,  as  titular 
Bishop  of  Trajanopolis. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Dom  Antonio  Joe^  de  Soiua 
Barroso,  who,  within  a  few  months  of  his  arrival  at 
Saint  Thomas,  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Oporto. 
Bishop  Barroso  was  succeeded  by  the  present  bishop, 


Dom  Theotonio  Manuel  Ribeiro  Vieira  de  Castro, 
who  was  presented  on  12  June,  1899,  and  confirmea 
by  Leo  XIII  tea  days  later.  He  was  consecrated  at 
C^rto  on  16  August,  1899,  and  reached  Si^t  Thomas 
on  23  December.  The  teaxsentenary  of  the  creation 
of  the  diocese  occurred  in  January,  1906,  in  which 
almost  all  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
vast  tract  that  constituted  tne  original  Diocese  of 
Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur  took  part  m  person  in  addi- 
tion to  the  delegate  Apostolic  and  other  prelates,  num- 
bering fifteen  bishops  in  all.  It  is  instructive  to  note, 
that  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Madras,  all  of  the  dioceses  into  which  the  original  Dio- 
cese of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur  is  divided  are  served 
by  non-British  clergy,  save  for  the  Indian  and  few 
Indo-European  primts,  where  there  are  any.  But 
even  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Madras,  though  it  is  served 
by  the  British  Missionary  Society  of  St.  Joseph,  the 
majority  of  the  priests  and  the  coadjutor  bishop  ar« 
from  the  Continent.  Dacca  is  served  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Holy  Cross  from  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  United 
States  of  America. 

According  to  the  latest  available  statistics^ere  are 
in  the  diocese  some  72,000  Catholics,  20  European 
and  SI  Indian  priests,  1  seminary.  For  boys  were 
are:  2  high  schools  at  Saint  Thomas^  one  bdn^  for 
Indo-Europeans,  the  other  for  Indian  Christuus; 
3  orphanages,  one  for  Indo-Europeans  at  Saint 
Thomas,  another  for  Indian  Christians  at  Tanjoro, 
managea  by  the  Salesians,  and  the  third  at  Calcutta 
for  £dian  Christians.  For  girls:  2  convents  of 
the  Franciscan  Missionaiy  Nuns  of  Mary,  at  Saint 
Thomas  and  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  whi(Ui  mMTitnin 
schools  and  orphanages  attached  to  them  both  for 
Indo-Europeans  and  Indians,  the  latter  of  whom  are 
mainly  looked  after  by  Indian  Sisters  of  the  Third  Or- 
der of  St.  Francis;  6  convents  of  Indian  nuns  of  the 
diocesan  Institute  of  Our  Lady  of  Help,  in  populous 
centres,  with  schools  and  boarding  estaolishments  for 
Indian  caste  girls;  there  are  also  8  middle-schools  ami 
57  primary  swools.  The  conversions  for  the  year  end- 
ing 30  September,  1907  totalled  about  200,  of  which 
1^  were  from  heathenism,  63  from  Protestantism,  and  8 
from  Mohammedanism.  The  catechumens  under  in- 
struction at  the  same  time  numbered  141.  Thus  is 
Portugal  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieUi  century 
continuing  the  work  inaugurated  on  the  Coromanda 
Coast  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  in  the  days 
when  the  Vasco  de  Gamas.  Cabrals,  and  de  Albuquer- 
ques  were  not  the  mere  anadowy  heroes  of  the  past, 
but  walked  the  earth  in  living  flem  and  did  their  aeeds 
of  daring. 

Jajob  Dotix. 

Saint- Valller,  Jean-Baphstb  db,  second  Bishop 
of  Quebec,  b.  at  Grenoble,  France,  14  Nov^  1653;  a. 
at  Quebec^Canada,  26  Dec.,  1727;  son  of  Jean  de  La 
Croix  de  Chevridres.  and  Marie  de  Sayne.  He  was 
educated  at  the  local  seminaty  and  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Theology  at  the  Sorbonne  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  While  acting  as  almoner  to  Louis  XIV  his 
regularity  and  piety  not  only  preserved  him  from  the 
duigers  of  the  Court,  but  mamtained  and  redeoned 
others,  who  were  edified  by  his  charity  and  seal  to- 
ward the  poor  and  infirm.  He  accompanied  the  king  in 
a  campugn  to  Flanders  and  devoteidly  attended  the 
wounded  and  dying.  Throui^  humility  he  succes- 
sively refused  the  Sees  of  Toun  and  Marsolles,  {nefer- 
ring  a  field  of  missionary  labour  and  hardship.  He 
was  chosen  to  replace  Bishop  Laval  on  his  reagnation 
(1684),  and  pending  the  reception  of  his  Bulls,  he  left 
for  Canada  as  vicar.feneral  (1685).  At  first  bos  bear- 
ing towards  the  seminary  and  the  other  institutiona 
showed  a  disposition  to  continue  his  predecessor's 
policy.  His  seal  moved  him  to  visit  every  parish  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  even  disUnt  Acadia. 
Under  the  title  "Etat  present  de  VEi^  et  de  la 
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oolome  de  la  NouveUe-France"  (Paris,  1687),  he  pub- 
lished a  glowing  account  of  the  pietv  and  devote<mesB 
of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  mondity  of  the  people.  The 
contrast  between  Laval's  paternal  rule,  and  St-Val- 
Uer's  often  untimely  zeal  and  anxiety  to  reform 
caused  apprehenaon. '  His  consecration  (1688)  pro- 
moted the  king's  liberality  in  behalf  of  the  incipient 
Qiurch  and  uie  propagation  of  the  Faith.  The 
young  pastor's  activity  spent  itself  in  creatiiu  par- 
ishes, building  churches,  and  founding  homes  tor  the 
poor,  beginning  with  "La  Providence"  (1689),  which 
was  to  ^velopinto  the  general  hospital  (1692).  In 
' 1689 he  visited  Newfoundland  and  founded  at  Placentia 
a  Franciscan  convent.  When  Phipps  (1690)  besieged 
Quebec,  the  bishop  hastened  back  from  Montreal  to 
comfort  his  flock,  and  published  for  the  occaaon  a 
mandement  full  ot  faith  and  patriotism.  In  1692,  to 
Laval's  displeasure,  he  altered  the  system  of  joint  ad- 
ministration of  the  diocese  by  bishop  and  seminary. 

In  1694  St-Vallier  went  to  France  for  the  third 
time  to  exonerate  himself  from  the  charges  brought 
af^unst  him.  In  spite  of  the  king's  desire  to  retain 
him,  he  returned  to  Qud)ec  (1697),  and  finished  con- 
structing his  spacious  palace,  destined  to  give  hos- 
pitality to  eJl  the  clergy.  That  same  year,  he  founded 
at  Thiee  Rivers  a  monastery  of  UrsulineSj  who  com- 
bined hospitol  work  with  teaching.   He  likewise  ap- 

S roved  we  charitable  foundation  of  the  Chuion 
irothers,  which  lasted  till  1745.  In  1689,  he  had 
summoned  to  Quebec  the  Sisters  of  Marguerite  Bour- 
g^ys,  who  still  teach  there.  He  encouragisd  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Faith  by  confiding  to  the  Jesuits  the  Illinois, 
Miami,  Sioux,  and  Ottawa  missions;  lie  Royale  to  the 
Recollects,  and  the  Tamarois  mission,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Missismppi,  to  the  Quebec  seminary  (1698), 
one  of  whose  missionaries  represented  Mgr  Saint- 
Yallier  as  vicar-general  for  the  Louiedana  region,  then 
comprised,  as  well  as  all  the  vast  territory  included  in 
the  future  "Louimana  Purchase",  within  the  iurisdic- 
tion  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec.  He  vimted  Rome 
(1701).  and  on  his  return  voyage  was  captured  by  the 
Englisn.  During  his  five  years  of  captivity  he  ex- 
erted his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Catholics  of  fals  neigh- 
bourhood. Although  released  in  1709.  his  departure 
from  France,  where  he  again  refusea  to  rehnquish 
Quebec  for  a  richer  see,  was  delayed  till  1713.  ISs 
venerable  predecessor  had  died  in  1708.  St-Vallier 
was  firm  in  doctrine  and  in  perfect  union  with  Rome. 
The  results  of  his  zeal  for  ecclesiastical  discipline  still 
abide.  He  published  a  "Bituel  du  diocgse  de  Qud- 
bec"  (Paris,  1703);  "Catfehisme  de  Quebec"  (Paris, 
1702),  presided  at  four  synods  (1690,  1694,  1698, 
1700),  and  issued  a  great  number  of  mandemenU,  let- 
ters, and  other  episcopal  documents,  over  one  hun- 
dred of  which  have  been  published  in  the  collection  of 
"Les  mandements  des  ^v^ues  de  Quebec".  He 
died  after  forty  years'  episcopate,  nearly  half  of  which 
he  was  forced  to  spend  far  from  his  diocese.  Though 
his  overbearing  zeal  and  excessive  desire  to  perform 
all  the  good  that  he  had  -in  view  occasioniJly  elicited 
measures  that  were  displeasing  and  even  offensive, 
these  were  fully  outbalanced  by  his  generosity  tow- 
ards the  poor,  and  his  genuine  cuanterMtedness. 

Mandemmlt  det  Mmta  de  Quebec  (Quebeo,  1887) ;  Ttmj,  Let 
Mquet  de  QiMee  (Quebeo,  1889) ;  itir  de  St-  VaUier  el  VHAjrilia- 
CUntral  de  QiMee  (Quebec,  18^ ;  QoauiUM,  Mgr  de  St-  VaUier  el 
ton  tempi  (Evreux,  1898);  Howlbt,  Bcdeiiattiail  Hittary  of 
NemfomuOand  (Boston,  1888). 

Lionel  Lznosat. 

Salnt-^ctor,  Abbbt  of.— In  the  year  1108,  the 
famous  William  of  Champeaux,  archdeacon  of  Notre- 
Dame  in  Paris,  who  had  been  lecturing  to  crowds  of 
students,  relinquishing  his  chair,  retired  to  a  small  her- 
mita^  dedicated  to  St.  Victor,  the  martyr  soldier,  near 
the  city.  Here  he  was  followed  by  many  of  his  disci- 
ples, Abelard  among  them,  and  induced  again  to  take 
up  hifl  leotuiea.    Henoe  the  origin  of  the  Royal 


Abbey  and  School  of  St-^^etor.  With  some  of  hk 
followers,  William  had  become  a  canon  regular,  but,  at 
the  request  of  St.  Bernard  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Ch&lons  in  1113,  and  was  succeeded  at  St- Victor's  by 
Gildwin,  a  man,  as  the  "Necrolo^um"  records,  of 
piety  and  learning,  and  zealous  m  promoting  the 
canonical  order.  The  abbey,  by  the  generosity  of 
popes,  kings,  queens,  and  noblemen,  was  soon  nchly 
endowed.  Numerous  rehgious  houses  of  canons  reg- 
ular were  reformed  ^  its  canons.  Ste-Qeneviive 
(Paris),  Wigmore  in  Wales,  St.  Augustine's  (Bristol, 
1148),  St.  Catherine's  (Waterford),  St.  Thomas's 
(Dublin),  St.  Peter's  (Aram.  Naples)  were  of  the  num- 
ber. No  less  than  forty  abbeys  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Victor  are  mentioned  in  his  last  will  by  King  Louis 
VIII,  who  left  all  his  jewels  for  the  erection  of  the 
abbey  church  and  4000  pounds  to  be  equidly  divided 
amoiw  them.  At  the  general  chapter  which  was  oon- 
veneaievery  year,  ihete  were  present  some  100  abbots 
and  priors.  Before  the  abbey  was  160  years  old,  sev- 
eral cardinals  and  at  least  eimt  abbots,  all  sons  ot  St- 
Victor's,  were  at  the  head  ofas  many  abbeys,  among 
them  John,  Abbot  of  Ste-Oenevidve  (Paris),  and  An- 
drew, an  'Englishman,  Abbot  of  Winnore.  - 

The  traditions  of  William  of  Champeaux  were 
handed  on,  and  St-Victor's  became  a  centre  of  piety 
and  learning.  The  school,  with  those  of  Ste-Gene- 
vi6ve  and  Notre-Dame,  was  the  cradle  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  To  tliat  celebrated  school  flocked 
crowas  of  students  from  all  countries.  Among  iJiem  . 
were  men  like  Hi^  of  Blankenburg,  better  known  as 
Hugh  of  St-Victor,  called  the  St.  Augustine  of  his 
time;  Richard,  a  Scotchman,  the  mystic  doctor; 
Adam,  the  greatest  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages;  Peter 
Comestor,  the  historian;  Peter  Lombard,  the  magitUr 
setUenliarum;  Thomas,  -Abbot  of  St.  Andrew's  (Ver- 
c6il),  to  whom  St.  Francis  sent  St.  Anthony  of  Padua 
for  his  theological  studies:  another  Thomas,  prior  at 
the  abbey  who,  nearly  fifty  years  before  his  name- 
sake of  Omterbury,  gave  his  hfe  for  justice  sake.  To 
St-Victor's  came,  omy  four  months  before  his  mar- 
tyrdom, the  same  St.  Thomas  k  Becket  and  addressed 
Us  brother  canons  on  the  words:  "In  pace  factus  est 
locus  ejus".  The  "Scotichronioon"  records  that  in 
1^1  a  canon  of  St-Victor's,  in  his  capacity  of  m>al 
legate,  visited  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  at  Perth 
he  convoked  all  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  to  a  gen- 
eral convention  which  lasted  four  days. 

The  time  came  when  abbots  in  cotnmendam  were 
introduced  and  signs  of  decay  were  manifested.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  some  efforts  were 
made  to  reform  the  abbey  with  canons  brou^t  from 
the  newly-established  Windesheim  congregation.  A 
few  years  later  Cardinal  de  Larochefoucauld  again 
attempted  to  reform  it,  but  in  vain.  The  canons, 
moreover,  were  implicated  in  the  Jansenist  movement, 
only  one,  the  Venerable  Jourdan,  remaiiung  faithful  to 
the  old  spirit  and  traditions.  At  that  time  there  lived 
at  St-Victor  Santeul,  the  great  classical  poet,  whose 
LAtin  proses  were  adopted  by  the  Gallioan  LituiKy. 
The  end  of  the  abbey  came  with  the  French  Rev«MU- 
tion.  In  1800  the  church  and  the  other  buildings 
were  sold,  the  famous  library  was  dispersed,  and  a 
few  years  later  everytiiing  had  disappeared.  There 
are  still  a  few  convents  of  canonesses,  at  Bruges,  Ypree, 
and  Neuilly,  who  keep  the  rule  and  spirit  which  they 
originally  received  from  the  Abbey  of  St-Victor's. 

BoHNABD,  Hill,  de  rdbbavi  rovab  de  81-  Vidor  dt  Parii  (1907) ; 
Gaotuii,  Adam  di  St-Victor  (PuiB,  18fi8);  BomnAU,  NaUei  del 
ekanouM*  di  Flgliie  (Puis,  1908). 

A.  AU.AHTA. 

Saint-^etor,  Acsard  ds,  canon  regular,  Abbot  of 
St-Victor,  Paris,  and  Bishop  of  Avianchee,  b.  about 
1100;  d.  1172.  By  some  authorities  he  is  said  to  have 
been  of  English  extraction,  by  others  to  be  of  the  noble 
Norman  family  of  de  Pertins,  of  Domfront.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  the  school  of  St-Victor's  and  en- 
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tared  the  cloister  there.  On  the  death  (1155)  of  the 
first  abbot,  Gilduin,  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacant 
post,  at  a  time  when  the  royal  abbey  was  almost  at  the 
zenith  of  its  glory  and  power.  Two  years  later  the 
Catiiedral  Chapter  uf  Sees,  composed  of  canons  regu- 
lar, elected  Acniwd  for  their  bishop,  and  the  choice 
was  duly  confirmed  bv  Adrian  IV.  But  Henry  II  in- 
tervened and  intruded  his  chaplain  Frogier,  or  Roger. 
However,  subsequent  relations  between  Achard  and  the 
Plantagenet  were  quite  cordial,  and  the  abbot  used 
his  influence  at  the  English  Court  to  compel  the  royal 
treasurer,  lUchard  of  E3y,  to  disemburse  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor  some  moneys  which  he  was  unjustly  de- 
taining; his  letter  to  Heniy  II  on  the  matter  is  still 
extant.  When,  in  1162,  Achard  was  raised  to  the  va- 
cant See  of  Avranches,  Henry  made  no  objection  to 
his  consecration,  and  uiat  same  year  Bishop  Achard 
stood  godfatiier  to  his  daughter  Elinor  bom  at  Dom- 
front.  But  the  French  king.  Louis  VII,  was  by  no 
means  pleased  to  see  such  a  duning  light  of  the  Paris- 
ian Church  pass  over  into  Norman  tienitorv,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  a  letter  he  then  addressed  to  ute  Prior  of 
St-Victor's.  In  1163  Achard  was  in  England  assist- 
ingat  the  sol«nn  truislation  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  chief  monument  of  his  ten  years'  episcopate  was 
the  Premonstratensian  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Lucerne,  tlie  foundation  stone  of  which  he  laid  (1164) 
and  where  at  his  own  request  he  was  buried,  with  this 
simple  inscription:  "Hie  jacet  Achardus  episcopus  cu- 
jus  caritate  ditata  est  paupertas  nostra. "  His  breth- 
ren of  St-Victor's  celebrated  his  memorv  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines:  "Hujus  oliva  domus,  Anuorum  gloria 
cleri— Jam  dignus  celesti  luce  foveri--Felix  Achar- 
dus florens  state  senili — Presul  Abrincensis  ex  hoc  sig- 
natur  ovili".  Not  the  least  gem  in  Achard's  crown 
is  the  memory  of  his  unwavering  friendship  for  St. 
Thomas  k  Becket  through  all  ^e  years  of  his  persecu- 
tion. In  the  chronioes  of  St-Victor's  Achard  is 
termed  "Blessed".  One  treatise  (Latin  original  and 
eighteenth-century  French  translation)  of  Achard's  is 
extant  in  the  Bibiioth^ue  Nationale,  Pans.  It  is  a 
long  oommentarv  or  sermon  on  the  Temptation  of 
Chnst  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  it  Achara  discusses 
seven  degrees  of  self-renunciation,  which  he  calls  the 
seven  deserts  of  the  soul.  Haurdau  in  his  "Histoire 
littdraire  du  Maine",  I,  quotes  several  passages  and 
terms  the  tract  vrai  morceau  de  style. 

Bdtlcb,  IiiiKa  a/  tlu  Saintt,  2  May;  Stanton,  Menalcm  (Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1892):  Bohhard,  HvMn  d*  tM>bay»  Royal* 
de  SI.  Yidor  de  Parit  (Paiii,  1907);  FsNHOTTO,  Hit.  CUrie. 
Canon.  (Rome,  1642). 

Vincent  Scully. 

Saint  Vinc«nt  de  Paul,  Societt  of,  an  interna- 
tional association  of  Catholic  laymen  engaging  system- 
atically in  personal  service  of  the  poor,  was  founded  in 
Mav,  1833,  when  eight  young  men,  students  at  the 
Sorbonne,  assembled  in  the  office  of  the  "Tribune 
Oitholigue"  to  formulate  plans  for  the  organization 
of  a  society  whose  object  should  be  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  the  Parisian  poor.  The^  master-mind  con- 
ceiving the  project,  which  was  destined  to  make  an  in- 
delible impress  upon  the  history  of  modem  charity 
work,  was  Frederick  Ozanam,  a  brilliant  young 
Frenchman,  lawyer,  author,  and  professor  in  the  Sor- 
bonne. With  Ozanam's  name  must  be  linked  that  of 
Fire  Bailly,  editor  of  the  "Tribune  Catholique",  the 
fint  president  of  the  society,  and  whose  wise  and 
fatherly  counsels  did  much  to  direct  properly  the  ao- 
tivitiea  of  his  more  youthful  associates.  The  so- 
ciety's establishment  was  due  partly  to  the  desire  of 
the  founders  to  furnish  a  practical  refutation  of  the  re- 
proaches directed  against  Christianity  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Saint-Simon,  Fourier,  and  other  popular 
teachers  of  the  day.  "  Show  us  your  works  I ' '  taunted 
the  St-Simonians.  "We  admit  the  past  grandeur  of 
Chiistiaoity,  but  the  tree  is  now  dead  and  bears  no 


fruit. "  To  this  taunt  Ozanam  and  his  companionf  re- 
iv>neJ  by  forming  themselves  into  a  Conference  of 
Charity,  later  adopting  the  name  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul. 

In  organizing  the  Society,  Ozanam,  foUowing  the 
inspiration  of  its  chosen  patron  St.  Vmcent  de  Paul, 
modelled  the  rule  upon  the  same  principles  that  were 
in  vogue  in  the  seventeenth  centurv.  The  rules 
adqpt^l  were  vety  simple;  it  was  forbidden  to  discuss 
politics  or  personal  concerns  at  the  meetings,  and  it 
was  settled  that  the  work  should  be  the  service  of 
God  in  the  persons  of  the  poor,  whom  the  members 
were  to  visit  at  their  own  dwellings  and  assist  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  The  service  of  the  mem- 
bers was  to  embrace,  without  distinction  of  creed  or 
race,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  unem- 
ployed. It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  at  the  first  Vin- 
centian  meeting,  there  was  enunciateid  bjr  P^  Bailly 
a  principle  of  vital  importance,  now  universally  ac- 
cepted wherever  organised  charity  is  known,  namely 
that  the  service  of  the  poor  ought  to  consist  not  merely 
of  the  doling  out  of  alms,  but  must  be  made  a  medium 
of  moral  assistance  and  that  each  member  should  help 
in  his  roecial  line.  .Simplicit}r  characterizes  the  so- 
ciety. The  membenship  is  divided  into  three  classes, 
active,  subscribing,  and  honorary.  The  active  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  Christian  men  who  desire  to 
unite  in  a  communion  of  prayers  and  a  participation 
in  the  same  works  of  charity.  Subscribing  and  hon- 
orary members  are  those  who  "cannot  devote  them- 
selves to  the  works  in  which  the  society  is  engaged 
but  who  assist  the  active  members  by  their  influence, 
their  offerings  and  prayers".  In  the  make-up  of  its 
membership  the  society  is  most  democratic.  Men  of 
all  walks  of  life  are  en^iged  in  its  service;  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  the  professional  and  business  man  freely 
mingle  with  the  untutored  labouring  man  in  relieving 
the  wants  of  the  poor.  The  conference  is  the  unit 
of  the  society  and  is  an  integral  part  of  the  parish 
organization.  While  the  clergy  are  not  included  in 
the  normal  membership,  they  are  always  welcomed  in 
the  work.  The  conference  exists  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  pastor  who  as  spiritual  director  enters 
actively  into  the  work.  Women  are  excluded  from 
membership,  but  through  auxiliary  associations  or  as 
benefactresses  they  may  co-operate  in  the  work  and 
share  the  numerous  indulgences.  The  business  of 
each  conference  is  administered  by  a  president,  a 
vice-president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  who  con- 
stitute the  board  of  the  conference.  The  president 
is  elected  by  the  conference,  while  the  other  ofiSoers 
are  appointed  by  the  president  with  the  advice  of 
the  board.  The  parish  conferences  hobl  weekly 
meeting^. 

In  cities,  where  there  exist  several  conferences  of  the 
society,  the  control  of  affairs  is  vested  in  a  particular 
council  in  which  the  respective  conferences  have  rep- 
resentation. In  a  number  of  larger  cities  a  oentnd 
office  is  established  by  the  particular  council.  Special 
committees  are  likewise  usually  created  to  deaf  with 
the  larger  aspects  of  charity,  relief,  and  correction, 
which  naturally  fall  beyond  the  scope  of  a  paridi  con- 
ference. Over  the  pturticular  councils  and  such  ooo- 
ferences  as  are  so  scattered  as  to  render  impracticable 
the  formation  of  particular  councils,  there  is  placed  a 
central  or  superior  council  having  jurisdiction  over  a 
territory  embracing  within  its  circumscription  the 
councils  of  several  dioceses  or,  as  in  some  instances,  of 
an  entire  oounti^.  On  each  of  the  four  festivals  of 
the  society  meetmgs  are  held  b^  tJI  the  conferences 
embraced  in  each  <n  the  various  jurisdictions.  Supe- 
rior councils  hold  regular  monthly  meetings  and  meet 
of tener  as  occasion  may  require.  Finally,  the  scheme 
of  organization  provides  tor  the  establishment  of  a 
councd  general,  which  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the 
entire  society,  and  is  established  in  Paris,  France. 

In  outlining  the  activities  of  the  society,  the  found- 
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en  had  ato  eye  to  the  future  needs  of  human  kind,  and 
dictated  that  "no  work  of  charity  should  be  rei^irded 
as  foreign  to  the  Society,  althou^  its  special  object  is 
to  visit  poor  faMlies".  It  is  plamly  evident  from  this 
that  the  society  is  given  the  widest  latitude  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  works  in  which  the  members  may  en- 
gage, and  in  examining  the  reports  of  the  various 
Bupoior  oouncib  one  marvels  at  the  wonderful  arr^ 
of  charitable  activities  which  are  therein  portrayed. 
There  are  committees  in  charge  of  fresh-air  work 
for  poor  children,  convalescent  homes,  support  of 
day  nurseries,  the  custody  of  paroled  prisoners, 
care  of  homeless  boys,  clubs  for  bo^.  the  visita- 
tion of  prisoners  and  the  sick  in  hospitals,  the  main- 
tenance  of  chaplains  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
Catholic  inmates  in  public  institutions,  employ- 
ment bureaus,  the  care  of  immigrants,  the  main- 
tenance of  sailors'  missions,  the  finding  of  homes 
for  orphans,  and  erratematic  inspection  of  their  care 
until  maturity.  The  society  also  oo-openiteB  uni- 
formly with  Catholic  institutional  charities  and 
with  other  organixatmns  of  laymen  and  lay  women 
engaged  in  refief  work.  The  spiritual  note  predom- 
inates throughout  the  work  of  the  society.  The 
service  of  the  poor  is  undertaken  as  a  spiritual 
duty  belonging  to  the  integritv  of  Christian  life. 
Throughout  all  the  traditions  of  the  society  there  is 
an  endeavour  to  hinder  every  process  by  which  char- 
itv  might  be  made  identical  with  philanthropy  or  by 
which  the  supernatural  character  of  the  service  of  the 
poor  might  be  lost.  The  conference  takes  its  name 
from  the  parish  in  which  it  is  formed.  The  meetings 
are  opened  and  closed  with  prayer  and  a  short  selec- 
tion from  some  spiritual  treatise  is  read.  The  society 
has  its  own  feast-days,  on  which  occasions  the  mem- 
bers receive  Holy  Communion  as  a  body.  By  Briefs 
of  Popes  Gregory  XVI,  Pius  IX,  and  Leo  XIII  numer- 
ous indulgences  are  granted  to  the  society,  its  bene- 
factors, to  the  poor  assisted  by  it,  and  to  the  fathers, 
mothers,  and  wives  of  the  members.  An  endeavour  is 
made  uniformly  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  and  to  follow  the  discriminating  principle  of 
relief  given  in  the  spirit  of  faith  taught  by  him.  The 
note  of  personal  service  stands  out  prominently  in  the 
work  of  the  society.  The  duty  of  serving  the  poor, 
and  the  need  of  domg  it  wisely,  is  looked  upon  as  one 
which  the  individuu  himself  should  fulfil:  in  fact, 
one  of  the  conditions  of  active  membership  is  that 
the  conference  member  shall  go  personally  to  visit 
the  poor  in  their  own  homes.  He  combines,  when  he 
is  true  to  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  society,  the 
function  of  friendly  visitor  with  that  of  investigator 
and  the  work  of  upbuilding  the  dependent  as  well  as 
HiaX  of  relieving  him. 

The  rules  of  the  society  require  that  minutes  of  all 
meetings  be  kept  carefully  and  that  the  reasons  for  all 
relief  accorded  be  stated;  the  conference  members  in 
chatge  of  a  family  are  required  to  study  the  condition 
of  the  family  and  to  give  the  reasons  for  the  decision 
leading  them  to  ask  relief.  Their  reasons  and  their 
judgment  may  be  questioned  by  the  other  members 
present.  These  minutes  of  the  meetings,  when  ttdcen 
in  conjunction  with  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
poor  families  aided,  serve  every  purpose  of  record- 
keeping. Evoy  care  is  taken  to  respiect  the  privacy 
of  the  poor.  The  records  of  relief  work  are  not  open 
to  inspection  except  by  those  who  have  a  well-founded 
right  to  the  knowledge,  and  this  spirit  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  society  that  it  places  at  the  disposal  of  the 
spiritual  director  certain  iunds  which  may  be  used  in 
relieving  exceptional  cases,  from  which  no  reoort  of 
whatsoever  kind  is  made  to  the  society  itself.  An- 
other characteristic  is  that  of  deep-seated  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  society  to  mtJte  known  the  extent 
of  the  work  or  the  generosity  of  its  members  in  giving 
eitJier  money  or  personal  service  to  the  cause  of  char- 
ity. While  all  tne  work  of  the  society  is  done  by  its 


members  voluntarily  and  without  remuneration,  a 
readiness  to  employ  paid  workers  in  the  specialised 
activities  is  developing  under  the  exacting  and  com- 
plicated conditions  of  modem  relief.  The  ninds  of  the 
society  are  procured  in  a  number  of  ways.  At  all  con- 
ference and  particular  council  meetings  secret  collec- 
tions are  taken  up,  the  proceeds  going  into  the  treas- 
ury. A  box  is  located  generally  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  parish  church  to  receive  contributions  from  the 
charitably-disposed.  The  amounts  thus  received  are 
applied  to  the  work  of  the  conference.  Committeee 
«igaged  in  special  works  solicit  subscriptions.  Con- 
siocrable  amoimts  are  received  in  donations  and  from 
bequests.  In  addition,  there  are  large  numbers  of 
generous  subscribing  members. 

Two  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  society,  the 
membership  had  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  continue  working  alone  as  one  body 
and  in  one  pUice;  consequently,  the  foimders  realized 
that  the  time  had  come  when,  to  regulate  matters 
properly,  it  was  imperative  to  divide  the  society  into 
sections  or  groups  arranged  geo^phically.  A  meet- 
ing was  held,  geographical^  divisions  made,  and  the 
nues  under  which  the  society  has  since  hved  were 
then  adopted.  They  were  of  the  simplest  character, 
merely  embodying  in  the  form  of  regulations  the  usages 
which  had  been  followed  and  cherished  from  the  in- 
ception of  the  society.  There  are  over  100,000  active 
members  and  an  equal  number  of  honorary  members. 
The  society  is  represented  in  every  European  coun- 
try, and  thriving  branches  are  to  be  found  in  China, 
Inoia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  Ceylon.  Egypt,  Natal,  Tmns- 
vaal,  Philippine  Islands,  Canada,  tJnited  States,  Mex- 
ico, Central  America,  Brazil.  Chile,  Colombia,  Argen- 
tine Republic,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Uruguay,  Paraguay, 
and  British  Guiana.  Twelve  years  after  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  work,  the  society  was  introduced  on  the 
American  continent.  -To  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  must 
be  given  the  honour  of  having  established,  in  1845,  the 
first  conference  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
in  the  United  States.  In  1846  a  conference  was  <>r- 
ganized  in  New  York  City.  In  1856  the  work  of  the 
society  had  grown  to  such  proportions  in  New  York 
that  it  became  necessary  to  establish  a  particular 
council,  through  which  correspondence  was  opened 
with  the  authorities  of  every  Catholic  diocese  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  result  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try gradually  entered  into  the  work,  and  year  by  year 
the  society  gained  headwtqr,  making  its  mfluenoe  felt 
and  acoom^shing  wonders  in  the  work  of  uptifti:  g 
the  poor.  The  foUowing  statistics  of  the  work  of  the 
society  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1910  will 
serve  to  give  some  slight  conception  of  the  progress 
made:  superior  councils,  4;  central  councils,  4;  par- 
ticular councils,  34;  conferences,  730;  memDers, 
12,062;  families  relieved,  24,742;  visits  made,  233,- 
044;  situations  procured,  2949;  amount  received 
(exclusive  of  balances),  1384,549;  amount  expended, 
$387,849. 

An  important  step  in  the  reorganization  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  society  in  the  United  States  was 
taken  at  the  national  conference  held  in  Boston  in 
1911,  when  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  create  a  coun- 
cil in  each  archdiocese  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
known  as  the  metropolitan  central  council;  dio- 
cesan councils  in  each  diocese,  to  be  styled  diocesan 
central  councils;  and  one  general  council  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  all,  to  be  known  as  the  superior  council 
of  the  United  States.  This  plan  of  reorganization  is 
now  being  perfected  by  a  committee  appointed  at  the 
Boston  National  Conference.  Since  it  has  received 
the  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
United  States  and  has  been  approved  by  the  council 
general  of  the  society  in  Paris,  the  near  future  prob- 
ably will  see  the  new  plan  of  administration  put  into 
efiFective  operation.  While  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  quite  naturally  calls  forth  a  rather  exteatin 
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literature  oonoeming  its  spirit,  aimfl,  purposes,  and 
works,  it  produces  oi  itself  relatively  little  literature, 
owing  to  Its  policy  of  refraining  from  publishing  any 
extended  account  of  its  varied  activities.  Reports  are 
issued  by  the  local  conferences  and  councils,  and  the 
council  general  in  Paris  publishes  "The  Bulletin", 
which  is  regarded  as  the  official  organ  of  the  society. 
The  official  organ  of  English-speaking  countries  is 
"The  Bulletin  ,  published  monthly  by  the  superior 
councif  of  Ireland.  "The  Quarterly",  published  by 
the  superior  council  of  New  York,  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  society  in  the  United  States.  Superior  councils 
of  the  society  in  some  other  countries  likewise  issue 
similar  periodicals. 

Rula  of  iKe  Saeiety  of  St.  Tineent  do  Pkml;  Uanual  of  tht 
Socitty  of  St.  VituetU  do  Patd:Tho  BullHin  (Freoefa):  The 
BtJlotin  (Irish);  Tho  QuarUrly  (D.  B.);  O'Msaba,  LifoofFrod- 
•riet  Onnan  (London.  1879) ;  <Socute  Acporfi. 

Thohab  M.  Mulbt. 

Sala,  Gborob  Auoustus  Hbnrt,  journalist,  b.  in 
London,  24  Nov.,  1828;  d.  at  Brighton,  8  Dec.,  1895, 
having  been  received  into  the  Church  before  death. 
His  grandfather,  a  native  of  Rome,  came  to  England 
in  1776;  the  family  were  connected  with  the  stage. 

Being  an  unusu- 
ally precocious 
child,  young  Sala 
began  at  fifteen 
to  earn  his  living 
by_  draughtanan- 
ship.  His  versa- 
tile talent  then 
passed  to  scene- 
painting,  illustra- 
ting bcwks,  etch- 
ing and  engrav- 
ing, finally  finding 
its  real  vocation 
in  journalism.  At- 
tracting the  notice 
of  Dickens,  he  be- 
came a  regular 
contributor  to 
"Household 
Words"  and  "AU 
.the  Year  Round"; 
and  was  sent  as 
special  correspon- 
dent to  Russia. 
His  literary  output  wss  larpe  and  various,  though  his 
style  was  criticized  as  florid.  From  1857  he  worked 
for  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  ",  acting  as  special  corre- 
spondent all  over  the  world.  Much  of  this  joumalistio 
work  was  republished  in  book  form.  He  was  a  man 
of  social  and  convivial  habits  who  prided  himself 
on  his  extensive  knowledge  of  cookery.  Though 
earning  a  large  income,  his  expensive  tastes  caused 
him  frequent  embarrassment,  and  the  failure  of  his 
magazine,  "Sala's  Journal",  straitened  his  circum- 
stances in  the  last  years.  His  love  for  London,  which 
he  knew  intimatdy,  characterizes  many  of  his  books. 

Sau,  Lift  and  Adtmtyra  of  Otore*  AtKrutm  Sala  (London, 
1896) :  Yatks,  Bdmund  Yateo:  kio  RecoUodioTU  and  Bxperieneeo 
(London.  1882) ;  Vustbllt,  Sianoet  back  (ftroiifk  Sntatu  Yom 
(London.  1893);  Ln  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 

Edwin  Bubton. 


DiocBBB  or  (Salmanticenbis,  Sal- 
UAimirA,  SAUiAimcx),  in  Spain,  oompriaea  the 
civil  IVovinoes  oi  Salamanca,  Caoeres,  Avila,  and 
Lten,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Zamora,  on 
the  east  by  Avila  and  ValladoUd,  on  the  south  by 
Caccoes,  and  on  the  west  by  Portugal.  The  episcopal 
city  has  a  population  of  23,000.  Its  territory  formed 
the  southern  portion  of  the  ancient  Vetonia,  and  the 
existence  of  the  city  of  Salamanca  in  the  Roman 
period  is  evidenced  by  a  pretentious  bridge  over  the 


River  Tormes,  with  twenty-seven  arches,  measuring 
500  paces  in  length,  and  probably  erected  in  the  time 
of  Trajan.  The  See  of  Salamanca  is  of  unknown 
origin,  probably  dating  back  to  the  generation  im- 
mediately succeeding  tne  Apostles,  in  which  genera- 
tion St.  Secundus  is  said  to  nave  founded  the  Diocese 
of  Avila.  Signatures  of  bishops  of  Salamanca  are 
found  in  the  0>uncils  of  Toledo ;  in  the  third  council  is 
that  of  Eleutherius;  at  the  coronation  of  King  Gonde- 
mar,  that  of  Teveristus;  in  the  fourth  and  sixth,  of 
Hiccila;  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  tenth,  of  Egere- 
tus:  in  the  Provincial  Council  of  Merida  (metropolis 
of  Salamanca)  the  signature  of  Justus;  in  the  twelfth 
of  Toledo  that  of  Providentius;  in  the  thirteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth,  of  Holemund,  probably  con- 
temporaneous with  the  Moslem  invasion.  Alfonso 
I  the  Catholic  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as  Sala- 
manca, .  and  Ordofio  I  captured  the  city,  but  its 
bishops  continued  to  reside  in  Asturias,  where  the 
Church  of  San  Julian,  outside  the  walls  of  Oviedo, 
was  assigned  to  them.  Bishop  Quindulfua  (802) 
signed  a  royal  deed  of  gift.  Ramiro  II,  who  defeated 
the  Mohammedans  at  Simancas,  began  to  repeople 
Salamanca.  In  1 102  the  king's  son-in-law,  Raymond, 
Count  of  Burgundy,  and  his  wife  Urraca,  gave  the 
churches  of  the  city  to  Don  Jeronimo,  the  count's 
master,  and  built  tne  Cathedral  of  8.  Maria.  The 
celebrated  bishop,  comrade  of  the  Cid  Campeador, 
died  in  1120  and  was  interred  in  the  newly-built 
basilica,  to  which  he  left  the  famous  "Christ  of  the 
Battles"  (Cristo  de  las  BaiaUaa). 

Later  bishops  were:  Gerardo;  Munio,  a  partisan  of 
Alfonso  of  Aragon;  Bercngario,  consecrated  in  1135 
and  transferred  to  Compostela  in  1151;  Navarro; 
Ordofio  Gonsalo;  Pedro  Suirez,  praised  by  Alexander 
III  for  learning  and  prudence;  and  Vitalis,  who 
maintained  the  validity  of  Alfonso  IX's  marriage 
with  his  cousin  Teresa  of  Portugal  against  the  cen- 
sures of  Celestine  III  and  the  sentence  of  the  bishops 
presided  over  by  Cardinal  Guillermo  in  1197.  From 
flis  period  date  the  university  and  the  most  ancient 
and  famous  convents  of  Dominicans,  Franciscans, 
and  Clarisses.  In  October,  131(),  the  see  being  vacant, 
fifteen  prelates  of  the  ancient  Province  of  Lusitania, 
presided  over  by  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago,  assem- 
bled in  the  cathedral  of  Salamanca  to  try  tne  case  of 
the  "Templars,  and  found  them  innocent  in  Spain  of 
all  the  atrocities  with  which  they  were  charged. 
Bishop  Juan  Lucero  accompanied  King  Alfonso  XI 
to  the  conquest  of  Algeciras.  Later  on  he  became 
subservient  to  the  .caprices  of  Pedro  I  the  Cruel  and 
annulled  (1354)  his  marriage  with  Blanche  of  Bourbon 
in  order  to  unite  him  with  Juana  de  Castro.  Lu- 
oero's  successor,  Alonso  Barrasa,  on  the  contrai^, 
supported  Heniy  of  Trastamare  against  Pedro.  In 
May,  138S2,  a  council  was  held  at  Salamanca  to  take 
action  in  the  matter  of  the  schism  of  Avignon,  and 
Castile  decided  in  favour  of  the  antipope.  In 
another  council  (1410)  Salamanca  again  recognized 
Peter  de  Luna  (Benedict  XIII)  as  pope.  At  this 
time  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  laboured  to  convert  the  Jews 
of  Salamanca;  from  1460  to  1478  St.  John  of  Sahagtin 
enlightened  the  diocese  by  his  preaching. 

Salamanca  has  two  cathedrals;  the  old,  celebrated 
for  its  massive  strength,  was  founded  in  1100  by 
the  aforesaid  Count  Raymond  near  the  River  Gate 
(Puerta  dd  Rio).  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  not  yet  finidied,  and  its  main  entrance, 
called  Del  Perd6n  (of  the  Pardon),  was  covered  over 
in  1680.  with  new  Doric  and  Composite  pilasters. 
In  1847  it  was  freed  of  its  inartistic  cnoir.  Its  buikl- 
ing  occupied  so  kmg  a  time  that  Gothic  o^ival 
arches  are  supported  by  its  Byzantine  foundations. 
Of  its  three  naves  the  principal  one  terminates  in 
the  main  chapel  on  the  reredos  of  which  is  to  be  seen 
the  "Last  Judgment"  painted  by  NiooUe  Florentino 
in  1446  for  Biwop  Sancho  of  Castile.   In  early  days 
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btme  but  royal  peraonages  were  permitted  to  be 
buried  in  this  main  chapel:  here  lie  Mafalda,  daughter 
of  Alfonao  VIII,  Fernando  Alfonso,  natural  son  of 
Alfonso  IX  of  Lfon,  Bishop  Sancho  of  Castile,  erand- 
son  of  Pedro,  and  his  successor,  Juan  de  Vivero. 
The  cloister  of  the  old  caUiedral  was  Romanesque, 
but  in  1780  Jer6nimo  Quifiones  rebuilt  it  in  Renais- 
sance style.  Most  remarkable  of  its  four  chapels 
is  that  of  St.  Bartholomew,  founded  by  Diego  de 
Anaya,  Bishop  of  Salamanca  until  1480,  and  then 
Archbishop  of  Seville,  and  founder  of  the  famous 
Ck>legio  de  San  Bartolom^.  There  are  also  the  cha^iels 
of  Talavera,  which  was  consecrated  to  the  Mozara- 
bic  Rite  in  1510  and  in  which  Rodrigo  Arias  Maldo- 
nado  de  Talavera  is  buried,  and  that  of  St.  Barbara, 
founded  in  1384  by  Bishop  Juan  Lucero. 

The  new  cathecfral  was  founded  by  the  Catholic 
monarchs,  who  in  1491  sought  to  build  one  at  Seville, 
but  the  idea  was  not  earned  into  effect  until  1508, 
when  Fernando  was  at  Salamanca.  This  new  edifice 
was  erected  side  by  side  with  the  old,  leaving  the 
latter  intact.  Its  architects,  Ant6n  Egas  and  Alfonso 
Rodriguez,  had  built  churches  at  Tolrao  and  Seville; 
Juan  Gil  de  Hontafion  was  master  of  the  works. 
The  building  was  begun  in  1513,  in  the  episcopate 
of  Francisco  de  Bobadilla.  Divine  worship  was  neld 
in  it  in  1560,  and  it  was  completed  on  10  August, 
1733.  The  tower,  set  on  fire  by  lightning  in  1705, 
was  rebuilt  by  the  cel^rated  Jow  Churriguera,  w1m> 
made  it  a  monument  of  the  style  (Churrigueresque) 
to  which  he  gave  his  name.  In  the  chapel  at  the 
centre  of  the  rood  screen  are  remains  of  Bishop 
Jer6nimo,  transferred  from  the  old  basilica  in  1744, 
and  the  venerated  "Christ  of  the  Battles".  In  two 
large  silver  vessels  within  the  high  altar,  the  relics 
of  St.  John  of  Sahagdn  and  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova 
are  preserved.  Besides  the  cathedrals,  a  sumptuous 
church  worthy  of  eopecial  mention  is  that  of  the  Do- 
minican convent  of  San  EJsteban,  occupied  by  the  Do- 
minicans since  1256,  where,  it  is  said,  Christopher 
Columbus  was  entertained  in  1484  and  where  he 
found  in  Fray  Di^  de  Deza  one  of  his  most  ardent 
protectors.  The  cnurch  was  rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  30  June,  1524, 
and  the  work  was  completed  in  1610.  The  founder 
of  this  convent  was  the  Salamancan  Fray  Juan  de 
Toledo,  of  the  House  of  Alva,  Bishop  of  Cordoba, 
and  cardinal:  here,  too,  is  buried  the  famous  Duke  of 
Alva  with  nis  wife  Maria  Enriques  de  Toledo. 
Another  beautiful  church  is  that  of  the  Jesuits, 
founded  by  King  Philip  III  and  hia  consort  Mar- 
garet of  Austria  m  1614.  The  coll^  was  converted 
mto  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  by  Bishop  Beltr^  in 
1779,  was  made  a  pontificid  umversity,  and  is  now 
und^  the  care  of  Jesuits.  In  former  times  there 
were  numerous  hospitals  at  Salamanca,  but  in  1851 
it  was  agreed  to  combine  them  all  into  one,  under  the 
eare  of  the  Brothers  of  St.  John  of  God,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Trinity.  The  library  of  the  university  and 
province,  containing  more  than  100,000  volumes,  is 
a  remarlcable  one. 

Flobbe,  Etp.  Satnda,  XIV  (2nd  ed.,  Madrid,  1786);  Cdad- 
BAOO,  Etp.,  nu  moniiiiMntM  (Baioelona,  18S4)i  LAruiMTX,  HUt. 
d*  Etp.  (Madrid,  1861). 

Raii6n  RxnE  Auado. 

UNiVBBSiTr  or  Sai.aiianca. — ^This  university  had 
its  beginning  in  the  Cathedral  School  under  the  direc- 
tion, aom  the  twelfth  centuiy,  of  a  maguter  tekolarum 
(chancellor).  From  this  episcopal  origin,  probab^ 
in  1230,  sprang  the  loyal  foundation  m  Alfonso  IX 
of  Leon,  who  "with  salutary  discretion  summoned  the 
most  experienced  masters  of  sacred  letters  and  eetab- 
lished  schools"  (Lucas  de  Tuy) ;  which,  however,  does 
not  signify,  as  Rashdall  infers,  that  they  taught  the- 
ology. Alfonso  IX  granted  them  the  privileges  ai- 
hided  to  later  by  St.  Ferdinand,  who  was  m  reality  the 
founder,  the  foundatioa  of  his  father  not  having  en- 


dured. On  6  April,  1243,  in  letters  patait,  the  saintly 
king  took  under  his  protection  the  profeawrs.  stu- 
dents, and  their  property,  granting  them  an  ecclesias- 
tical tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes. 
Alfonso  X  the  Wise  continued  the  woric  of  his  father. 
In  hia  time  began  that  period  of  unrivalled  prosperity 
for  the  university,  which  for  so  many  centuries  made 
it  "the  glory  of  Spain"  (Denifle).  In  Toledo  on 
8  May,  1254,  the  king  granted  the  university  tiie  priv- 
ileges Uiat  are  its  Magna  Carta,  appointing  curators, 
placing  it  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  exempt- 
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it  from  the  regular  authorities,  and  assigning 

 ries  for  the  professors.   The  professorship  of  law 

received  SOO  maravedis  a  year,  canon  law  300,  gram- 
mar, logic,  and  medicine  200.  Some  have  endeav- 
oured to  trace  an  analogy  between  these  privil^es 
and  those  granted  by  Ferdinand  I  and  II  to  the  l^ii- 
vetsities  of  Bologna  and  Naples. 

But  the  fundfunental  difference  that  characterized 
the  Spanish  umversity  must  not  be  overlooked,  that, 
although  a  royal  foundation,  it  was  placed  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  oidiop,  the  dean,  and  the 
chancellor,  who  conferred  the  academic  titles  in  the 
cathedral.  The  titles  were  »yen  until  1830  in  the 
name  of  the  pope  and  king.  Doctrinal  and  ecclesias- 
tical professoruiips  did  not,  however,  contrary  to 
Stein's  view,  predominate  in  the  university  (Deiufle). 
Departments  of  medicine  and  jurisprudence  were  aim 
established,  and  preference  was  given  to  the  law,  es- 
pecially canon  law.  By  petition  of  the  king,  6  April, 
1255,  Alexander  IV  confirmed  the  courses  at  Sala- 
manca, "because  in  the  multitude  of  the  wise  is  Uie 
security  of  kingdoms,  and  their  eovemments  are  main- 
tained not  less  by  the  advice  of  the  prudent,  than  by 
the  energy  and  bravery  of  the  strong".  Later  he  de- 
creed that  any  accepted  teacher  in  any  branch  whatso- 
ever at  Salamanca  could  teach  his  subject  in  any  other 
university,  with  the  exception  of  Paris  and  Bok)gna,  a 
limitatk>n  which  John  XXlI  instituted  in  1333.  The 
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principles  Alfonso  the  Wise  had  put  into  practice  in 
Salamanca,  he  drew  from  the  "Leyes  de  Partida", 
commenced  in  1256  and  terminated  in  1263.  Rash- 
dall  calls  this  "a  sort  of  educational  code — ^the  first  of 
its  kind  in  modem  Europe".  In  the  time  of  Sancho 
the  Brave  the  studies  declined  because  the  salaries  of 
the  professors  were  not  paid.  Finally,  Ferdinand  IV, 
authorized  by  Boniface  VUI,  assigned  for  this  pur- 
pose the  terlia  ecclesiarum,  ai.d  from  this  date,  7  Aug- 
ust, 1300,  the  university  entered  upon  a  new  era  of 
pr<wperity. 

Classes  were  once  more  discontinued  from  1306  to 
1313,  when  Clement  V  commanded  the  lertia  to  be 
used  in  restoring  the  churches.  In  1313  a  third  of 
the  tertia  was  once  more  devoted  to  paying  the  pro- 
fessors of  law,  civil  and  canon,  medicine,  logic^gram- 
mar^  and  music.  In  1355  the  minorite  friar,  Didaco 
Lupi.  taught  theology  in  Salamanca;  but  this  branch, 
whicn  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  was 
to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  entire  world  to  Salamanca,  did 
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not  flourish  there  until  Benedict  XIII  introduced  it  in 
1416,  and  Martin  V  re-established  it  in  1422.  This 
pope  gave  the  university  its  definitive  constitution, 
and  numbered  it  among  the  four  greatest  in  the  world. 
In  1401  the  bishop,  Diego  de  Anaya  Maldonado, 
founded  the  first  college  for  poor  students,  which  was 
called  the  College  of  San  Bartolomd  and  later  the  Old 
Coll«Ke.  This  and  the  colleges  of  Cuenca,  Oviedo, 
and  Fonseca  were  called  cokffios  mayores,  larger  col- 
leges. Afterwards  a  great  number  of  coleaios  menoret, 
smaller  colleges,  secular,  regular,  and  of  the  four  mili- 
tary orders  were  founded.  The  Liberals  suppressed 
the  colegios  mayores  under  the  pretext  of  theu"  deca- 
dence but  without  substituting  anything  better,  or 
even  equally  good,  to  help  the  poor  students.  Fol- 
lowing this  the  coUffioa  menorea  were  also  closed.  The 
laws  of  1845  swept  aside  the  last  remaining  vestige  of 
these  ancient  establishments  for  university  training, 
secularizing  them  and  placing  them  under  the  control 
of  the  Lib^al  Government.  The  number  of  students 
at  Salamanca  in  15S4  reached  6778:  in  1822  it 
amotmted  to  only  412,  and  later  it  dropped  even 
lower.  In  the  catalogue  of  its  professors  figure  the 
names  of  some  celebrated  women,  such  as  Dofia  Bea- 
trix Galindo  and  Dofia  Alvara  de  Alava. 

Cbao6n,  Hutoria  de  la  Univerndad  de  Saiamanea  in 
Bl  Semenario  Brudito,  XVIII  (Madrid,  1789);  de  la  FnCNTB, 
Hiet.  de  lot  Unit.  (Madrid,  1899);  Dbniflb,  Die  BnteUhurtg  der 
Unit.  (BerUn,  1885);  RasbdAll,  The  UnitertUiet  of  Bmope,  II 
((Moid,  189S). 

Raii6n  Ruiz  Amado. 

Salamia,  a  titular  see  in  Cyprus.  Salamis  was  a 
maritime  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus,  situ- 
ated at  the  end  of  a  fertile  plain  between  two  moun- 
tains, near  the  River  Pediieus.  It  was  already  an 
important  tientre  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  Its  founda- 
tion is  attr'.")at  >  1 1 1  Tcucer,  son  of  Telamon,  King  of 


the  Island  of  Salamis,  opposite  Attica;  others  believe 
it  to  be  of  Phoenician  origin  and  derive  its  name  from 
the  Semitic  sdom,  peace.  Its  fine  harbour,  its  loca-. 
tion,  and  fortifications  made  it  tiie  chief  city  of  the 
island.  In  the  sixth'  century  b.  c.  it  had  kinra.  allies 
of  the  princes  of  Cyrene;  one  of  them,  CK>rgus, 
refused  to  join  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  and  was  expdied 
by  his  brother,  who  took  command  of  the  troops  of 
Salamis  and  the  other  cities;  the  battle  was  fought 
before  Salamis,  which  fell  again  into  the  power  of 
Gor^.  It  was  besieged  by  Anexicrates,  the  sucoeesor 
of  Cimon.  After  the  Peace  of  Antacidas,  the  Persians 
had  to  fight  for  ten  years  against  the  valiant  king 
Evagoras,  whose  panegjrric  was  composed  by  Isoo- 
rates.  It  was  at  Salamis  in  306  b.  c.  that  the  greatest 
naval  battle  of  antiquity  was  fouriit,  Demetrius  I, 
Poliorcetes,  defeating  the  Gneoo-Egyptian  fleet  of 
Ptolemv  I.  In  295  b.  c.  Salamis  passed  under  the 
sw^  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  in  58  b.  c.  under  that 
of  Rome,  at  which  time  it  possessed  all  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  island.  When  St.  Paul  landed  at  Salamia 
with  Barnabas  and  John,  sumamed  Mark,  returning 
from  Seleucia,  there  were  several  synagogues,  and  it 
was  there  he  be^an  the  conversion  of  the  island  (Acts, 
xiii,  5).  Salamis  was  destroyed  by  earthnuakes.  ana 
was  rebuilt  by  Constantius  II  (337-61),  who  called  it 
Constantia.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Ai^>s  in  647 
or  648.  Its  unimportant  ruins  are  near  the  village  of 
Hanos  Serjgios,  a  little  north  of  Famagusta.  After 
its  destruction  Uie  inhabitants  and  clergy  betook  them- 
selves to  Famagusta,  which  became  and  for  a  long 
time  remained  the  reridence  of  the  archbishops.  At 
present  they  reside  at  Nicosia.  In  the  article  on 
Cyprus  (q.  v.)  are  mentioned  the  principal  bishops  of 
Salamis  or  Constantia^  the  list  of  these  prelat«s  is 
given  in  Le  Quien,  "Onens  christianus",  II,  1043  seq., 
and  more  fully  in  Hackett,  "A  History  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  of  Cyprus"  (London,  1901),  651. 

SinTB,  Did.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Oeog.;  Ehocl,  Kyproe,  ein» 
Monegrapkie,  I  (Berlin,  1841),  89;  Dt  Ccbmola,  Ctmrn  (Lon- 
don, 1877);  locM,  Solamima  (3nd  ed.,  London,  1884);  toh 
LOhib.  Cvpam  (Stuttgart,  1878);  Fiuioh  in  Viooubodx,  DieL 
de  la  Bible,  a.  ▼.  &ilaiinfM 

S.  PfrFBisks. 

Salunls,  Eptfhanius  op,  b.  at  Besanduk,  near 
Eleutheropolis,  in  Judea,  aft6r  310;  d.  in  403.  While 
very  young  he  followed  the  monastic  life  in  Egypt. 
On  his  return  to  Judea  he  founded  a  monastery  at 
Besanduk  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  In 
367  his  reputation  for  asceticism  and  learning  broughC 
about  his  nomination  as  Bishop  of  Constantia 
^alamis),  the  metropolis  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus. 
For  nearly  forty  years  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the 
episcopate,  but  his  activity  extended  far  beyond  his 
island.  His  zeal  for  the  monastic  life,  ecclesiastical 
learning,  and  orthodoxy  gave  him  extraordinary 
authority;  hence  the  numerous  occasions  on  which 
his  advice  was  sought,  and  his  intervention  in  im- 
portant ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  went  to  Antioch. 
probably  in  376,  to  investigate  Apollinarianism  and 
to  intervene  in  tne  schism  which  divided  that  Church. 
He  decided  in  favour  of  Bishop  Paulinus,  who  was 
supported  by  Rome,  sigainst  Meletius,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  uie  episcopate  of  the  East.  In  382  he 
assisted  at  the  Coimcu  of  Rome  to  uphold  the  cause 
of  Paulinus  of  Antioch.  About  394,  carried  away  by 
an  apparently  excessive  zeal,  he  went  to  Jerusalem 
to  oppose  the  supposed  Ori^enism  of  the  bishop,  John. 
In  4CK2  he  was  at  Constantmople  to  combat  the  same 
pretended  heresy  of  St.  John  ChryBOstom.  He  died 
on  his  return  journey  to  Cyprus. 

It  was  at  the  instance  of  his  correspondents  that 
Epiphanius  compiled  his  works.  The  earliest  (374) 
is  the  "Ancoratus",  or  "The  Well-Anchored",  i.  e. 
the  Christian  firmly  fixed  against  the  agitations  of 
error.  The  Trhiity  and  the  dogma  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion are  particularly  treated  by  the  author,  who  argues 
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eepeoially  against  the  Ariana  and  the 
Tbiere  are  two  mrmbob  at  the  end  of  the  work:  the 
.first,  which  is  the  shorter,  is  very  important  in  the 
histwy  of  symbob.  or  professions  of  faith,  being  the 
baptismal  creed  oi  the  Church  of  Constantia.  The 
second  is  the  personal  work  of  Epiphanius,  and  is 
intended  to  fortify  the  faithful  against  cuirott 
hca^sies.  In  the  "Anooratus"  Epiphanius  confines 
himself  to  a  list  of  heresies.  Some  readers  desired 
to  have  a  detailed  work  on  this  question,  and  Epi- 
phanius oompoeed  (374-7)  the  "Panarion"  or  "Me- 
dicine chest  ,  i.  e.  a  stock  of  remedies  to  offset  the 
poisons  of  hereiQr.  This  work  is  divided  into  three 
books  comprising  in  all  seven  volumes  and  treating 
eighty  heresies.  The  first  twenty  heresies  are  prior 
to  Jesus  Christ;  the  other  sixty  deal  with  Christian 
doctrine.  In  reality  the  number  eighty  may  be  re- 
duced to  seventy-seven,  for  among  the  twenty 
heresies  prior  to  Qirist  only  seventeen  count.  Three 
are  generic  names,  namely  Hellenism,  Samaritanism, 
and  Judaism.  In  the  editions  of  the  "Panarion "  each 
heresy  is  numbered  in  order;  hence  it  is  customary  to 
cniote  the  "Panarion"  as  follows:  Epiphanius,  Ha;r. 
N  (the  number  of  the  heresy).  Necessarily  much  of 
the  information  in  this  great  compilation  varies  in 
value.  The  "Panarion"  reflects  the  character  of 
ESpiphanius  and  his  method  of  working.  Sometimes 
his  ardour  prevents  him  from  inquiring  carefully  into 
tiie  doctrines  he  opposes.  Thus,  on  his  own  avowal 
(Iter.,  bni)  he  speiucs  of  ApoUinarianism  on  hearsay. 
At  Constantinople  he  had  to  acknowledge  to  the 
Origenist  monks  whom  he  opposed  that  he  was  not 
acauainted  with  either  their  school  or  their  books, 
ana  that  he  only  spoke  from  hearsay  (Sozomen, 
"Hist,  eccl.",  VIII,  xl).  There  is,  however,  in  the 
"Panarion"  much  mformation  not  found  elsewhere. 
Chapters  devoted  only  to  the  doctrinal  refutation  of 
heresies  are  rare.  As  an  apologist  Epiphanius  ap- 
peared generally  weak  to  Photius. 

The  "Panarion"  furnishes  very  valuable  inforpia- 
tion  concerning  the  religious  history  of  the  fourth 
century,  either  because  the  author  confines  himself 
to  transcribing  documents  preserved  by  him  alone  or 
because  he  writes  down  his  personal  observations. 
With  regard  to  Hieracas  (H«r.,  Ixvii),  he  makes 
known  a  very  curious  Egyptian  sect  by  whom  ascet- 
icism and  intellectual  work  were  equally  esteemed. 
In  connexion  with  the  Meletians  of  Egypt  (Hser., 
Ixviii),  he  has  preserved  important  fragments  of  con- 
temporary Egyptian  history  of  this  movement.  With 
regtutl  to  Ananism  (Haer.,  Ixix),  if  he  gives  an  apoc- 
ryphal letter  of  Constantine,  he  transcribes  two  letters 
of  Arius.  He  is  the  onlv  one  to  give  us  any  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Gothic  sect  o?  the  Audians  (Heer., 
Ixx).  He  has  made  use  of  the  lost  report  of  the  dis- 
cussion between  Photius  (Hier.,  boo)  and  Basil  of 
Anoyra.  Ha  has  transcribed  a  very  important  letter 
from  Bishop  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  (HW.,  Ixxii)  to 
Pope  Julius  and  fraonents  of  the  treatise  of  Acacius 
of  CsMarea  M^ainst  Marcellus.  With  regard  to  the 
Semiarians  (User.,  Ixxiii),  he  gives  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  of  Ancyra  (358)  a  letter  from  Basil  of  Ancyra 
and  one  from  George  of  Laodicea,  and  the  steno- 
graphic text  of  the  singular  sermon  of  Meletius  at  the 
time  of  his  installation  at  Antioch.  In  the  ch^ter 
dealing  with  the  Anomeans  (Har.,  Ixxvi)  he  has 
preserved  a  monograph  of  .£tiu8. 

For  the  first  three  centuries  Epiphanius  was  com- 
pelled to  use  the  onlv  Uterary  sources.  Some  of  these 
nave  been  preservea,  such  as  the  great  anti-heretical 
work  of  St.  Irensus  of  Antioch,  "Contra  Htereses". 
Other  ancient  sources  utilized  by  him  have  been  lost, 
which  gives  exceptional  value  to  his  work.  Thus  he 
made  use  of  the  "Syntagma"  of  Hippolytus.  The 
precise  determination  of  all  his  sources  is  matter  of 
controversy.  His  information  is  especially  valuable 
with  renrd  to  the  SamAritans  (Hsr.,  x-xiii),  the  Jew; 


.,  xiii-xx),  ihe  Ebionites  (Hier.,  xxx),  and  their 
el;  with  regard  to  the  Gnostics  Valentius  (l^er., 
xxxi)  and  Ptolemteus  (Hter.,  xxxiii),  whose  letter  to 
Fk)ra  he  quotes;  and  with  regard  to  the  Scriptural 
criticism  of  Marcion.  The  work  ends  with  a  long 
exposition  of  the  Catholic  faith.  A  summary  m 
the  "Penation"  is  perhape  the  work  of  Epiphaaiua. 
A  work  entitled  "Of  Aleasures  and  Wei^ts"  (De 
mensuribuB  et  ponderibus)  has  a  more  general  in- 
terest than  might  be  imagined  from  the  title.  For 
the  time  it  is  a  real  "Introduction"  to  Holy  Scriptur^ 
containing  the  history  of  Biblical  texts  and  &cred 
archsolo^.  The  treatise  "On  the  Twelve  Precious 
Stones"  IS  an  ei^lanation  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
high-priest's  breastplate  (Ex.,  xxviii,  17).  Mention 
must  finally  be  made  of  two  letters  <rf  Epqi^aniua 
preserved  in  a  Latin  translation. 

In  theological  matters  Epiphanius  teaches  the  doo- 
tnne  of  the  Catholic  theologians  of  his  time.  In  Hm 
vocabulary  of  Trinitarian  theology  he  conforms  to  the 
language  of  the  Greek  Church.  He  speaks  of  three 
hypostases  in  the  Trinity,  whereas  the  Latins  and 
the  Paulicians  of  Antioch  speak  of  one  hypostasis  in 
three  persons.  At  bottom  it  was  a  mere  matter  of 
words,  but  for  some  time  it  occasioned  theological 
dissensions.  Epiphanius  clearhr  teaches  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  prMeeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
The  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the 
Father  only  prevailed  later  in  the  Greek  Glbmtsh. 
This  teaching  caimot  be  traced  to  Epiphanius 
(Ancoratus,  8).  With  regard  to  the  oonstrtution  of 
the  Church,  he  is  one  al  the  most  explicit  of  the  Greek 
theologians  concraning  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter 
("Ancoratus",  9;  "Bta.",  fix,  7).  Two  passsfles 
<m  the  Euchanst  are  famous  because  they  aie  among 
those  which  most  clearly  aflirm  the  "Disci^ine  ot  the 
Secret".  The  "Secret"  was  pm«Iy  pedagonetl  and 
often  neglected,  conskting  in  grading  the  doctrinal 
initiation  of  catechumens  and  in  not  speaking  brfora 
them  of  the  Christian  mysteries  save  m  d^^erately 
vague  eroressions.  Hence  the  necessity  of  explaining 
the  words  of  Epiphanius  on  the  Eucharist  ("Anco- 
ratus" 57;  "Hter."  xlii,  61).  In  these  two  passages, 
instead  of  quoting  the  wiiwds  of  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist,  the  author  gives  these:  "Hoc  meum  est, 
hoc."  Epiphanius  is  one  of  the  chief  authorities  <x 
the  fourth  century  for  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Vir^.  He  expresses  himself  on  tiie  subject  in  ctm- 
nexion  with  two  heresies,  of  which  one  diminished, 
while  the  other  exaggerated,  this  devotion  ("Hter." 
Ixxviii,  Ixxix).  A  circumstance  of  his  life  is  well  known 
in  the  history  of  inuu^  namely  the  destruction  of 
an  image  in  the  church  of  Bethel  ("  Letter  to  John  of 
Jerusalem"  in  P.  G.,  XLIII,  300). 

His  character  is  most  clearly  shown  by  the  Origen- 
ist controversieeL  which  demonstrated  his  disinter- 
ested seal  but  also  his  quickness  to  suspect  hereey, 
a  good  faith  which  was  easily  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  intriguing,  and  an  ardour  of  conviction  which 
caused  hnn  to  forget  the  rules  ctf  canon  law  and  to 
commit  real  abuses  of  power.  He  saw  in  Origen  the 
chief  cause  of  the  heresies  of  his  time,  and  eapeeially 
of  Arianism.  He  was  particularly  oiqxwed  to  hia 
allegorical  method,  his  doctrines  conceraiiw  the  Son, 
in  which  he  saw  the  subordinatim  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father,  his  doctrines  concerning  the  pre-existenee  of 
souls  and  the  resurrection  ("Ancoratus",  54,  62; 
"Hffir.",  bdv).  He  did  not  confine  himself  to  this 
condemnation  of  Origen.  He  reproached  th«  monks 
and  bishops  of  his  time  with  accepting  the  Origenist 
errors.  _  Tnenee  resulted  at  the  ena  of  his  life  the  con- 
flict with  John  of  Jerusalem  and  with  St.  Jdm 
Chrysostom.  Apart  from  the  injustice  of  die  con- 
troversy, he  encroached  on  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
bishops.  He  was  made  use  of  by  Theophihis  of 
Alexuidria,  the  irreconcilable  enony  of  Chrysostom. 
The  chief  sources  relative  to  this  controveny  are: 
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St  Jetoate,  "Contra  Joannem  Hierooolymitanum" 
in  P.  L.,  XXIII,  355;  Idem,  "Ad  TheophUum"  in 
P.  L.,  XXII,  736:  Epiphanius,  "Ad  Joannem  Hie- 
rosolymitanum"  m  P.  G.,  XLIII,  379j  Socrates, 
"Hist,  eocl",  VL  x-jdv;  Sozomen,  "Hist,  eccl.", 
VIII,  xiv-xv.  The  chief  editions  of  Epiphaoius's 
works  are  those  of  Petavius  (Paris,  16^);  Greek 
text,  Latin  ti.,  and  notes,  reproduced  with  addi- 
tions in  P.  G.,  XLI-XLIII;  and  of  Diodorf  (Leip- 
sig,  185^2),  5  vols.,  giving  only  the  Greek  text, 
improved  in  some  parts. 

BAROBNHKircB.  PttSrclogg,  tr.  Sbaham  ^  Uniis,  1S03); 
Zabucu,  UlmrueKtr  ZentroBilaU,  iJU,  no.  16. 

Louis  Saivtet. 


,  Louis-SiiTRBM-JosBPH,  Bishop  of  Saint- 
FkNir;  b.  at  Carpentras,  22  Oct.,  1759;  d.  at  Saint- 
Fkmr,  11  June,  1829.  After  etaaym^  law  and  theol- 
ogy at  Avignon,  at  that  time  belongmg  to  the  Papal 
States,  he  was  made  auditor  of  tbe  Rota  by  the 
favour  of  Pius  VI.  This  office  he  resigned  for  a 
pest  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  where  he  took  part 
m  the  famous  case  of  the  "Diamond  Necklace" 

S784),  which  Cardinal  de  Rohan  had  purchased  for 
arie  Antoinette  (q.  v.).  He  continued  to  be  a 
member  until  the  Parliament  was  abolished  (1790). 
Meanwhile  he  had  kept  up  a  oorre«^ndence  with  the 
cardinal  secretary  of  State,  informing  him  ^  all  that 
passed  in  Paris  and  could  be  of  interest  to  Pius  VI. 
When  the  nuncio,  Mgr  Dugiiani,  left  Paris  towards 
tbe  end  of  1790,  the  pope  {q>pointed  Salamon  to  be 
his  internuncio  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI.  His 
devotion  to  the  Church  marked  him  out  for  persecu- 
tion, and  accordingly  he  was  thrown  into  ^ison  at 
the  time  of  the  September  massacres,  1792.  Twice  he 
narrowly  escaped  death.  On  his  release  he  wandered 
about  in  disguise,  acting  as  vicar  Apostolic.  In  1801 
Mgr  Caprara  arrived  in  France  as  papal  legate,  and 
appointed  him'  administrator  general  of  the  dioceses 
m  Normandy.  The  new  pontiff,  Pius  VII,  did  not 
seleet  him  for  one  of  the  sees  under  the  Concordat, 
but  made  him  Bishop  of  Orthoria  in  parHbtu.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  Restoration  that  he  received  a 
Fnokch  see  at  the  suggestion  of  Louis  XVIII  (l^iO). 
His  episcopate  lasted  only  nine  years,  but  these 
were  full  of  work  for  the  restoration  of  re- 
ligion. The  training  of  the  clergy  especially  en- 
oaged  his  attention,  as  he  lamented  the  contrast 
between  the  cultured  priests  of  the  old  regime  and 
those  '^ho  were  brought  up  durinir  the  oonfuaon  of 
the  Devolution.  His  "Memoires  were  discovered 
at  Rome  and  published  by  Abb^  Bridier  ("  M6moires 
tnMitsde  I'intemonce  &  Paris  pendant  la  Revolution", 
Paris,  1890).  Thev  have  been  translated  by  Frances 
Jackson  ("A  Papal  Envoy  during  the  Terror",  Lon- 
don, 191 1 ) .  His  statements  are  sometimes  at  variance 
with  established  facts. 

DcunoBTx,  L'InUrnona  i  Anil,  peiKianI  is  rAMbilwfi  in 
gtuUt,  UI ILIII)  (Paiia.  1891).  31S-83:  Scankbll,  TIu  infr- 
mineio  of  Parit  during  the  raalution  In  i>i46l>it  Renew,  CIX 
(London.  1891).  107-23.  T.  B.  SCAMNELL. 


r,  DoMNOo  DB,  b.  in  La  Rioja,  in  the  villap 
of  La  Bastida  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  1512:  d.  m 
Madrid,  4  December,  1594.  He  enterea  the  Domin- 
ican monastery  of  San  Esteban,  Salamanca.  Sent  to 
Mexico,  where  be  received  the  degree  of  Master  in 
Theology,  he  was  appointed  to  tiie  professor's  chair. 
His  ambition  to  evangelise  the  heathen  was  granted 
and  he  devoted 'himself  to  Ae  conversion  of  the 
natives  in  the  Province  of  Guajaoa.  He  was  char- 
aeterised  here  by  the  same  zeal  for  defending  the 
rights  of  the  In<uans  that  he  manifested  later  m  an 
haoic  degree  in  the  Philippines.  Salazsu-  was  next 
transferred  to  Florida,  where  he  pamed  many  years 
in  toil  and  privation.  From  Florida  he  was  recalled 
to  Mexico  to  be  prior  of  his  convent  and  vice-pro- 
vincial of  bis  order.  After  forty  years  of  missk>naty 
life,  he  was  sent  to  Madrid  on  important  business  oon- 


nected  with  the  Mexican  mission.  PoKtieal  enemies 
tried  to  thwart  his  work  and  succeeded  in  haviuK 
him  thrown  into  prison  when  he  sought  audience  <» 
the  king.  It  was  then  that  his  presence  in  Madrid 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Pailip.  who  proposed 
his  name  to  the  pope  as  Bishop  of  the  Phuippines. 
Salasar  was  k>atn  to  accept  toe  <fignity;  but  his 
miaaonaty  spirit  prevailea.  As  he  wrote  later: 
"One  of  the  reasons  which  made  me  accept  this 
bishopric  was  the  fact  that  these  Islands  are  near 
China.  .  .  .  For  a  long  time  I  have  had  the  con- 
version of  that  kingdom  at  heart,  and  with  that 
thought  I  came  to  these  Islands".  He  set  out  for 
his  see  via  Acapulco,  taking  with  him  twenty  Domin- 
icans, twelve  of  whom  died  before  reaching  Mexico; 
of  the  remainder  only  one  was  able  to  continue  the 
journey  to  the  Philippmes.  Salasar  arrived  in  Manila 
m  1581.  He  eqMused  the  cause  of  the  Filipino  with 
a  fearlessness  that  won  for  him  the  titles  of  the  "in- 
trepid Salazar",  "the  Las  Casas  of  the  Philippines". 
He  held  a  synod  of  the  clergy,  which  was  later  con- 
firmed by  the  pope,  erected  a  cathedral,  regulated  the 
internal  affairs  m  the  diocese,  opened  a  college,  and 
established  a  hospital.  In  his  charity  to  the  poor  he 
even  pledged  his  pectoral  cross  to  reueve  thor  neces- 
sities. Old  age  did  not  lessen  his  seal.  He  was  almost 
eighty  when  be  set  out  for  Spain  to  plead  in  person 
the  cause  of  the  natives  with  the  king.  His  mission 
was  successful;  various  abuses  were  corrected,  three 
new  dioceses  were  created,  and  Manila  was  elevated 
to  a  metropolitan  see  witn  Salazar  as  its  first  arch- 
bishop. He  died  before  receiving  the  Bull  of  his 
appomtment  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Santo 
Tova&B,  Madrid.  His  tomb  bears  this  inscription: 
"Hie  jacet  D.  Fr.  Dominicus  de  Salasar  Ordinis 
Pmdicatorum,  Philippinanim  Episcopus,  doctrina 
clariis  verus  religiosse  vitse  sectator,  suarum  ovium 
piissimus  Pastor,  pauperum  Pater,  et  ipse  vere 
pauper.  Obiit  4  die  Deoembris  anno  1594." 

BuuB  AND  RoBCRTSON,  The  Philippine  Itlande  (Cleveland. 
1903);  FcxBAXDO,  Hitloria  de  lot  PP.  Dominieot  en  leu  lelae 
Fitipinae  (Madrid.  1870);  MoBBHO,  HMatia  d»  ia  Santa  IgUeit 
UetropotUmia  it  FUipimu  (Manila,  1877). 

Phiuf  M.  FnnoAM. 

Sale,  DiocBSB  of  (Salxxmbib),  in  '\^ctoria,  Austra- 
lia, comprises  all  the  territory  known  as  Gippsland. 
In  1840  Count  Strzelecki,  an  expatriatea  Polish 
scientist,  accompanied  by  a  young  Irishman  named 
James  Ritey  anid  some  attendants,  first  penetrated 
this  region,  whidi  they  found  to  be  singularly  fertile 
and  teeming  with  resources,  though  hitherto  regarded 
as  a  trackless  waste.  Its  scenery  is  remark^ly 
beautiful,  and  it  is  often  called  the  "Garden  of  Aus- 
tralia". Still  it  was  colonized  but  slowlv,  as  the  native 
inhabitants  were  r^arded  as  fierce  ana  warlike,  while 
many  natural  obstacles  to  settlement  were  offered 
by  the  dense  forests,  lofty  mountain  ranges,  and  swift 
torrents.  At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  one  of 
the  regions  of  Australia  best  known  to  tourists.  _  It  is 
rich  in  pasture  and  timber  lands,  while  its  vast  mineral 
wealth  is  still  only  partly  developed. 

The  capital  is  Sale,  now  the  seat  of  the  episcopal 
see  erected  in  1887  at  the  request  of  the  plenary 
synod.  Its  first  bishop  was  the  present  titular  Rt. 
Kev.  James  Francis  Corbett.  He  was  bom  at  Lim- 
erick in  1840;  his  theological  studies  were  made  in 
France,  and  on  his  return  he  worked  for  some  years 
as  a  pnest  in  his  native  diocese.  He  went  to  Austra- 
lia at  the  invitation  of  Archbishop  Goold  of  Mel- 
bourne, to  whom  he  acted  as  diocesan  seeretanr  while 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  pastor  of  St.  Kilda's.  He  was 
assistant  secretary  of  the  synod  of  1885,  and  on  his 
appointment  to  the  new  see  was  consecrated  by 
Archbishop  Carr  of  Melbourne  25  August,  1887,  in 
the  Churcn  of  St.  Kilda  which  he  himself  had  built. 
On  his  arrival  in  his  diocese  there  were  within  its 
limits  three  parochial  districts  and  four  priestai 
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tbne  of  whom  af terwanls  returned  to  their  former 
Diooeee  of  Melbourne.  Then  are  now  (1911)  9 
pariahes,  18  priests,  47  ohurches  or  ohapels,  and  10 
sehoola  with  830  puiHls.  The  Catholic  pmulation 
is  13,521,  and  there  ate  61  siaten  of  Notre  Dame  de 


MoBAM,  HM.  </  Calk.  Chmtk  in  AvtnKa  (Sydmy,  «.  d.); ' 
BATTAKDm,  Anmair*  Pont,  (1911). 

Blanche  M.  Kellt. 

Satem  (Sauianbweilkr),  also  called  Salomonis 
Villa  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  its  primitive 
buildings  to  Solomon's  Temple,  an  abbey  situated 
near  the  Castle  of  Heiligenbens,  about  ten  miles  from 
Constance,  Baden  (Giermany).  The  abbe^  was 
founded  by  Gunthiam  of  Adelsreute  (d.  1138)  m  1136 
during  the  reign  of  Pope  Innocent  II  and  Emperor 
Lothau:  II.  Gunthram  also  gave  the  Abbot  of  Lucelle 
the  necessary  lands  for  the  first  Cistercian  monastery 
in  Alsace,  the  latter  being  a  foundation  of  Bellevaux, 
first  daughter  of  Morimond.  Blessed  Frowin,  for- 
merly the  travelling  companion  and  interpreter  of  St. 
Bernard,  became  its  first  abbot.  He  had  been  pro- 
fessed at  Bellevaux,  and  was  of  the  colony  sent  to 
found  Lucelle;  hence  have  arisen  misunderstandiiugs, 
some  maintaining,  erroneously,  that  Salem  was  founded 
from  Bellevaux. 

Under  the  wise  and  prudent  administration  of 
Blessed  Frowin  and  his  successors,  the  abbey  soon 
became  very  prosperous.  Ebctencdve  and  magnificent 
buildings,  erected  in  three  squares,  and  a  splendid 
church  wm  constructed  between  1182  and  1311. 
Salem  was  noted  as  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
monastery  in  Germany,  being_  particularly  renowned 
for  its  hospitality.  Amongst  its  gr^test  benefactors 
and  patrons  were  Conrad  of  Swabia  and  Frederick 
Barbarossa.  The  former  placed  the  abbey  under  the 
special  protection  of  himself  and  his  successors — Whence 
the  title  of  "  Royal  Abbey"  which  was  renewed  several 
times  under  Barbarossa  and  his  successors;  IniKXient 
II  also  took  the  abbey  under  his  particular  patronage. 
Its  growth  was  continuous,  and  even  after  ha'mg  made 
threie  important  foundations — Raitenhaslach  (1143), 
Maristella  or  Wettingen  (1227),  and  Kdnigsbrunn 
(1288) — ^it  numbered  285  monks  at  the  begimiing  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Its  abbot,  from  1454  on,  was 
privile«ed  to  confer  subdeaconship  on  his  monks: 
The  abbey  (^adually  declined,  though  it  numbered 
forty-nine  priests  and  thirteen  other  choir  religious 
in  1698,  when  Abbot  D.  Stephen  (d.  1725)  became 
Vicar-GiBneral  of  the  CSsterdan  Congregation  of 
Upper  Germany.  Caspar  Oexle,  who,  as  librarian, 
had  increased  the  library  to  30,000  volumes  and  a 
great  number  of  MSS.,  was  elected  abbot  in  March, 
1802;  in  September  of  the  same  year  the  abbey  was 
suppressed  and  given  to  the  Princes  of  Baden,  while 
the  librarv  was  added  to  that  of  Petershausen,  and 
finally  sold  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  The 
church  became  a  parish  church;  the  grand  tower 
with  its  fifteen  bells,  the  largest  weighing  10,000  lbs., 
was  destroyed  (1805).  and  the  other  btuldinp  were 
used  as  the  grand  duke's  castle.  Eberhard,  its  fifth 
abbot,  is  honoured  as  a  Blessed  of  the  order.  He  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Salsburg,  and  entrusted  with 
various  important  missions  by  the  Holy  See.  Blessed 
Henry,  a  lay  brother,  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Cis- 
tercian menology. 

Von  WncK,  Codax  diptomatieuM  aaiemUanwi  (3  vols.,  Carto- 
ruhe,  1883-05);  Petri,  Suevia  teclu.  ^Aucsburg,  1698);  Bdo- 
UNDS,  Aquila  imperii  benedidina  (Venice,  1651);  Oallia  ckritt., 
V;  Idea  cKrono-topo-araphioa  Con^,  Ci»t,  S.  Bemardi  per  Supe- 
riarem  Oermaniam  (1720);  Havntxnoer,  S^ddmdeehe  KUttter 
tor  100  Jahren  (Colocne,  1880);  SAKTOiuin,  Citlereium  bie- 
Urtium  (Pngue,  1700) ;  Bbunnss,  Bin  Cietertientrbuch  (WOri- 
bttr(,  1881);  BOtichcb,  Oermania  mm  (Leipiic,  1874);  Ja- 
MAUBCBKK,  Orif.  Citttrc,  I  (Vieniw,  1877). 

EIdmond  M.  Obrecht. 

8al«nio,  DiocBSB  of,  in  Campania,  Southem 
Italy.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  gulf  of  the  same 


name,  backed  by  a  high  rock  crowned  with  an  ancient 
castle.  The  surrounding  country  is  well  cultivated, 
and  a  natural  haribour  promotes  the  commerce  of 
agricultural  products;  breeding  of  horses  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  TherQ  are  two  minoral 
springs.  The  entrance  to  the  cathedral,  built  by 
Robort  Guiscard.  is  through  a  great  court  surrounded 
by  porticos,  with  columns- of  granite  and  porphny, 
where  seveiiil  ancient  sarcophagi  are  preserved.  1^ 
middle  doors  are  of  bronze,  beautifully  decorated. 
In  1722  tiie  interior  was  transformed  by  Peorio. 
The  beautiful  columns  were  shut  up  between  pilasters 
of  walling,  and  the  pointed  arches  were  ruined.  Of 
the  ancient  basilica  there  remains  a  high  marble 
candelabrum  adorned  with  -mosaics;  between  the 
choir  and  the  side  of  the  high  altar  is  the  chapd 
of  Giovanni  da  Procida,  also  adorned  with  mosaics 
and  containing  the  tomb  of  Gregory  VII.  In  the 
chapel  to  the  right  there  is  a  b«iutiful  Piet&,  the 
finest  work  of  Andrea  Salerno.  Among  other  treas- 
ures of  the  sacristy  is  an  ivory  altar  frontal  with 
scenes  from  the  OM  and  from  the  New  Testament. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  the  body  of  St.  Matthew,  the 
Apostle,  is  preserved  in  the  cfypt  undo'  the  his^ 
altar;  the  columns  of  the  vault  are  beautifully  m- 
crusted  with  multi-coloured  marbles.  Among  other 
churches  are :  the  Annunsiata ;  San  Giorgio,  vduch  may 
ri^tly  be  called  a  picture  gallery  (life  of  St.  Bene- 
dict) ;  and  S.  Domenioo,  where  an  arm  of  St.  Ihomaa 
Aquinas  is  preserved.  Charitable  institutions  wei«, 
and  still  are,  numerous. 

Salerno  was  the  city  of  the  Salentini.  After  war 
with  Hannibal  (194  b.  c),  a  Roman  colony  was  ee- 
tabltahed  there.  In  the  Social  War  it  was  taken  by 
the  Samnites.  In  the  eighth  century  the  city  was 
in  the  pow«-  of  the  Lombard  dukes  of  Benevento; 
Arichis  fortified  it  and  took  refuge  thei^,  vdum 
Charles  the  Great  invaded  his  dudiy.  -  In  840  Sioon- 
ulfus,  brother  of  the  Duke  Sicardus  who  was  killed 
by  the  partisans  of  I^elgisus,  was  proclaimed  prince 
at  Salemo,  which  from  that  time  constituted  an  in- 
dependent principality.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Saracens  and  with  the  spoils  of  the  churdies  Siconul- 
fuB  defended  his  independence,  which  was  confirmed 
in  851  by  the  Ehnperor  Louis  II,  to  whom  the  prince 
had  sworn  all«nance.  The  chief  cities  of  the  prin- 
cipality were  Taranto,  Cassano,  Coeensa,  I^estum, 
Consa,  Salemo,  Samo.  Cimitile  (Nola),  Capua,  Teano, 
and  Sora.  The  son  of  Siconulf us,  Sico,  was  dethnmed 
by  his  tutor,  Petrus.  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ademar;  the  latto',  however,  was  deposed  by  a  con- 
spiracy, tortured,  and  blinded,  while  Guaiferius  was 
put  in  his  place  (861).  In  874  the  port  of  Salemo  was 
so  well  dcnended  that  the  Saracens  had  to  abandon 
the  blockade  of  the  dty.  Guaimarus,  son  of  Guai- 
ferius, struggled  (880)  against  the  Saracens  and 
the  Byzantines,  but  on  account  of  his  cruelty  he  was 
deposed,  blinded,  and  thrown  into  prison.  His  boo, 
Guaimarus  II,  ruled  wisely. 

Gisulf us  became  famous  through  the  splendour  of 
his  court.  He  was  despoiled  by  the  exiled  Prince 
of  Beneventum,  Landolfo,  but  Pandolfo  Capo-di- 
Ferro,  Prince  of  Beneventum,  restored  Gisulfua  (974), 
who,  through  gratitude,  associated  with  himself  in 
the  principality  Pandolfo,  son  of  his  liberator,  by 
whom  he  was  succeeded  in  978.  The  latter  also  was 
deposed  by  Mansus  III,  Duke  of  Amalfi  (981),  who 
was  confiiTned  in  the  principality  by  Otho  IL  Ihe 
people  of  Salemo,  however,  rwelled  against  him, 
and  gave  the  throne  to  Giovanni  Lamperto,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  dukes  of  Spoleto.  Under  his  scm  and 
successor,  Guaimaro  III  (994-1018),  the  people 
(A  &derao  were  -  helped  by  about  fortjr  Norman 
warriors  to  repel  the  Saracens.  Guaimaro  IV 
dreamed  of  uniting  the  whole  of  lowor  Italy  into  a 
sin^e  prindiNditY;  he  took  Amalfi  and  Sorrento  and 
warred  with  Argiro,  master  of  Ban,  but  was 
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Binated  by  the  Amalfians  in  1031.  It  waa  only  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Normans  that  hia  son  Gisulfus 
III  was  able  to  recover  his  throne.  The  cruelty  of 
Gisulfus  against  the  Amalfians  gave  to  Robert  Guis- 
card,  brother-in-law  of  Gisulfus,  a  pretext  to  wage 
war  and  to  take  possession  of  Salerno,  which  was 
bravely  defended  (1075).  Gisulfus  ended  his  days 
in  the  pontifical  states.  Thus  the  last  Lombud 
principality  of  Italy  came  to  an  end.  At  the  death 
of  Guiscard  his  states  were  divided:  Salerno  was 
inherited  by  Roger,  who  was  succeeded  (1111)  by  his 
son  William;  at  the  latter's  death  Salerno  gave  itself 
to  Roger  II  of  Sicily  (1127),  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  the  Emperor  Lothair  (1137),  although  the  latter 
was  unable  to  hold  it.  In  1196  Salerno  was  again 
besieged,  by  land  and  sea,  for  havine  held  Constance, 
wife  of  Henry  IV,  a  prisoner.  For  this  offence  dread- 
ful revenge  was  taken  and  Salerno  never  recovered 
from  the  damage  done  to  it  in  the  pillage.   The  heirs 


in  1811,  tM^ther  with  the  University  of  Salerno. 
Among  the  uunous  physicians  that  it  produced  were: 
Garisponto,  author  of  the  "Passionarium  Salemi"; 
Cofone  (Ars  medendi);  and  Matthseus  Platearius, 
author  of  a  commentaiy  on  the  "Antidotariiun"  of 
Nicold  Pietro  Musandino  (thirteenth  century). 
The  "Herbarium"  of  the  school  of  Salerno  was  <U8- 
aeminated  throughout  Europe  in  the  twelfth  centur:^. 
In  the  same  century  the  rules  of  hygiene  of  tlus 
school  were  collected  and  edited  in  leonine  verse; 
these  rules,  which  even  now  are  not  antiquated,  were 
the  school  s  greatest  title  to  praise.  The  "Ajiony- 
mus  Salemitanus"  who  continued  the  history  of  the 
princes  of  Benevento  from  Erchempertus  to  980, 
Andrea  Sabatini  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  and  Andrea  da 
Salerno  were  natives  of  this  city. 

In  view  of  its  position,  it  was  natural  that  Salerno 
diould  receive  the  light  of  the  Gospel  at  an  early 
date;  in  fact,  various  enints,  as  Antes,  Caius,  and  For- 


The  Crrr  or  Salibno,  from  ths  Harboitk 


of  the  first  princes  of  the  House  of  Anjou  bore  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Salerno;  John  II  invested  with  it 
Girolamo  Coionna,  nephew  of  Martin  V.  Charles 
V  suppressed  the  principality^  but  the  province  con- 
tinued to  be  called  Principtuitv  of  Salerno. 

The  medical  school  of  Salerno  was  famous  in 
medieval  historv;  it  was  founded  neither  by  Charles 
the  Great  nor  by  the  Arabs,  the  city  never  having 
been  under  the  dominion  of  either.  Its  origin  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  SalemOj 
established  in  794,  in  which  the  botanical  and  the 
medical  works  of  the  ancients  were  studied.  Its 
fame  grew,  when  about  the  year  1070  the  celebrated 
Costantino  Africano  took  refuge  there.  He  had 
studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Arabs  at  Babylon,  at 
Bagdad,  and  in  Eyept,  and  was  presented  by  the 
brother  of  the  caliph  of  Babylon  to  Guiscard,  who 
took  him  as  secretary.  He  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
philosophical  and  to  medical  studies  by  making 
known  in  the  West  the  works  of  the  Arabs.  Roger! 
gave  laws  to  the  schools  of  Salerno,  which  was  the 
first  Western  school  to  introduce  academic  degrees. 
New  regulations  were  established  for  it  by  Fredrick 
II,  who  ordered  that  no  one  should  practise  medicine 
without  being  "licensed"  by  that  school,  the  fame  of 
which  waned  after  the  fifteenth  century  through  the 
competition  of  Napks.   The  school  waa  auppraued 


tunatus  (28  August),  suffered  martyrdom  there.  The 
we  of  Bonifacius  and  four  other  saints  who  preceded 
Gaudentius  on  the  episcopid  throne  is  uncertain: 
Gaudentius,  however,  was  bishop  in  499,  which  would 
show  that  the  see  was  created  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  Other  bii^ops  were:  Asterius,  who 
went  to  Constantinople  with  Pope  Agapitus  in  534; 
St.  GaudioBus  (eighth  century) ;  Petrus  (8i34),  formerly 
Bishop  of  Canusio,  who  took  refuse  at  Salerno 
when  the  Saracens  destroyed  his  capital,  and  built 
the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  Battista;  Bernard ua 
(850),  a  man  of  great  virtue,  who  restored  several 
buildings.  In  984  Salerno  became  an  archiepisoo- 
pal  Be&  the  first  archbishop  being  Amato.  Other 
archbishops  were:  San  Alfano  (1058-85),  who  re- 
ceived the  exiled  Gregory  VII;  Romualdo  Guama 
(1153),  who  took  an  important  part  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  political  affairs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples: 
Nicold  Agello  (1181),  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  IV 
to  Germany,  where  he  remained  for  many  years 
notwithstanding  the  prayers  of  the  popes,  espe- 
cially of  Innocent  III;  Giwlielmo  de'  Godoni  (1298), 
chancellor  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  whose  successors, 
to  Orso  Minutolo  (1330),  resided  at  Avignon;  Bamaba 
Orsini  (1441).  who  restored  the  cathedral;  Giovanni 
Vera  (1500),  later  a  cardinal,  who  waa  sent  on  several 
pontifical  l^ations  to  France  and  to  England;  Giro- 
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lamo  Seripandi  (1554),  a  famous  tiieologian  and 
former  general  of  the  Augustinians,  whose  doctrines 
on  justmcation,  too  much  akin  to  those  of  Luthw, 
were  rejected  at  the  CouncQ  of  Trent,  and  who  after- 
wards became  a  cardinal,  and  died  at  Trent;  Gaspare 
Cervante  (1564),  who  founded  the  seminary;  Marc 
Antonio  O^nna  (1568),  who  established  another 
college  for  clerics;  his  nqihew.  Marc  Antonio  Col- 
onna  (1574),  the  author  of  valuable  works;  Mario 
Bcrfognini  (1591),  who  distinguished  himself  in  France 
in  the  controversies  with  the  Huguenots;  Giovanni  de 
Torres  (1668),  who  reformed  the  lives  of  the  clergy; 
Gregorio  Cara£fa  (1664),  a  Theatine  and  a  reformer; 
Antonio  Salomone,  who,  after  the  annexation  of  the 
kingdom  of  NaplM,  was  imprisoned  without  reason 
(1886),  and  at  the  bessuming  of  the  war  with  Austria 
was  salt  into  exile.  Since  1818  Salerno  has  for  suf- 
fragans the  Sees  of  Capaccio  e  Vallo,  Policastro, 
Mandeo  Nuovo,  and  Nusco.  The  See  of  Acemo, 
which  appears  as  a  diocese  since  1136,  is  united  with 
it  in  perpetual  administration;  among  its  bishops 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  Franciscan  Antomo 
Bonito  (1493).  The  archdiocese  has:  155  parishes; 
60,000  inhabitants;  600  secular  priests;  2  institutes 
forboysand4  for  girls;  11  reli^ous  houses  for  men  and 
14  for  women:  and  1  Cathohc  daily  paper. 

CAPPCLunn,  L»  Chim  tTIIalia,  XX  (  Vemoe,  1857);  ScaiPA* 
Sleria  id  frindpato  lanQobardo  di  SaUnu  (Naples,  1887);  db 
Rbnci,  La  Scuola  Salermbma  (N«pl«s,  1857);  Dauubuui, 
L'BeoU  d»  Sobnt  (Puis,  1880),  text  and  tnuuUUon  of  the  rul«* 
of  hygieiia. 

U.  Benigni. 

UNTViiBsrFT  OF  Salbrno. — ^The  physicians  of  Sa- 
lerno have  been  known  since  the  ninth  century.  In 
9Si,  Adaibov,  Bishop  of  Verdun,  repaired  to  ^emo 
in  quest  of  medical  assistance.  Fuller  accounts  of  the 
medical  school  of  Salerno,  however,  do  not  appear 
until  the  eleventh  century.  About  1150,  the  famous 
"Flos  medicins  schols  Salemi"  was  written,  a  collec- 
tion of  hygienic  and  medicinal  precepts  in  3500  verses 
addressed  to  Robert  of  England.  Opinions  differ  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  school:  some  hold  that  it  was 
founded  bv  the  Benedictines  of  Monte  Cassino,  in 
particular  by  the  famous  abbot,  Constantine  the  Afri- 
can; others  give  it  a  secular  origin.  At  any  rate  the 
school  enjoyed  autonomy;  only  under  the  Swabian 
kings  did  the  State  in  any  way  interfere  with  it.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  suppression  of  all  the  schools  of 
higher  learning,  ordered  by  Frederick  II  in  1224  for 
tiie  advantage  of  the  Siudium  of  Naples,  affected  Sa- 
lerno. But  the  same  monarch,  in  1231,  commanded 
that  no  one  should  teach  medicine  anywhere  but  at 
Salerno,  or  practise  medicine  without  having  been  ap- 

§ roved  by  tne  professors  of  Salerno  in  the  presence  of 
tate  officials.  In  1240,  again,  he  himself  prescribed 
the  studies.  In  1252  King  Conrad  transferred  to  9»- 
lemo  the  other  faculties  of  Naples,  which,  however, 
were  restored  to  the  latter  university  by  Manfred  in 
1258.  A  faculty  of  medicine  was  then  establidbed  at 
Naples  which  competed  to  a  considerable  d^ree  with 
that  of  Salerno,  which,  however,  was  tolerably  flour- 
ishing under  the  Angevins  and,  later,  under  the  Span- 
ish and  Bourbon  dynasties.  In  1811,  however,  it  was 
suppressed.  Of  its  celebrated  physicians,  lYotooel- 
lus,  author  of  the  "Compendium  Medioinae"  (1035), 
Gimnopontus,  who  compiled  the  "Passionarius  Ga- 
leni"  in  1040,  and  Bishop  Alphanus,  author  of  a  treat- 
ise on  the  four  humours,  are  worthy  of  mention.  The 
Cassinese  monk  Constantine  does  not  belong  to  the 
School  of  Salerno,  though  he  did  much  to  give  a  new 
direction  to  its  medicad  studies  by  his  translations 
from  the  Arabic.  John  Afflacius,  besides  writing 
treatises  on  medicine,  brou^t  the  surgical  art  to  per- 
fection. Nioolaus  Propositus  was  the  author  of  an 
"  Antidotorium",  or  collection  of  pharmaceutical  rem- 
edies. MattlueuB  Platsariua  wrote  a  "Practica  bre- 
vis".   Ruggiero  da  I^uma,  tiie  boldest  surgeon  of  the 


thirteenth  century,  taught  the  trepanning  of  the 
sternum,  the  sewmg-up  of  intestines,  etc.  Women 
physicians,  also,  studied  and  taught  at  Salerno — the 
famous  Trotula,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  diseases  of 
women,  Abella  and  Rebecca,  both  al  whom  did  much 
for  embryology,  and  the  femiale  sui^eon  Mercuriade. 

Dc  Rehzi,  Storu  doatmmlata  deUa  Scuola  wuiiea  di  SmUrno 
(Naplea,  1857);  cd.  Meaux  8t-Mabe,  Idim,  CaOettio  SaUnti- 
Uum  (vol.  V  containing  the  Flat  median*)  (Paria,  ISfll) :  Raaa- 
DALL,  UtmeniHe*  tfBmpt  in  tt*  itUdU  Aft,  I  (Oxford.  189S), 
76«iiq. 

U.  Benioni. 

Saletlaa  Bodety,  Thb,  founded  by  Venerable 
Don  Bosco,  takes  its  distinctive  name  from  its 
patron,  Saint  Francis  de  Sales.  The  object  for  which 
it  was  founded  may  be  best  seen  from  the  opening 
words  of  its  constitution:  "the  Oiristian  periectioD 
of  its  associates  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
and  oonMral  works  of  charity  towards  tiie  young, 
especially  the  poor,  and  the  education  of  Mya  to 
the  priesthood.''  The  cradle  of  the  institute  may 
truthfully  be  said  to  have  been  the  fields  of  Valdocoo,' 
at  that  time  a  suburb  but  now  an  integ^  part  <h 
the  city  of  Turin.  In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Italy  had  not  recovered  from  the  (Usastrous 
con8e<]uences  of  the  false  and  atheistical  philosophieal 
teachings  brought  into  the  country  at  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution.  For  this  reason  education, 
morality,  and  religion  were  then  at  ^eir  lowest  d)b. 
To  save  the  rinng  generation  the  SalesiBn  8o<ne(7 
was  founded.  In  1844  Don  Bosco  began  to  catbo' 
together  poor  and  neglected  boys.  He  found  plaoea 
for  them  to  play  in,  taught  them  Cateduanand  neard 
their  confessions  in  the  open  air,  afterwards  taking 
them  to  one  of  the  churches  in  the  city,  whore  he  used 
to  say  Mass  for  them  and  give  them  Holy  Communion. 
These  gatherings,  called  Festive  Oratories",  became 
one  of  the  most  important  and  useful  wows  of  the 
institute  in  attracting  boys.  In  1845  the  first  night- 
school  was  opened  at  Valdooco,  and  became  a  perma- 
nent institution  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  proved 
such  a  success  that  a  second  one  was  opened  (1847)  at 
Porto  Nuovo,  and  a  third  at  VanchigUa  (1849).  In 
the  beginning  Don  Bosco,  for  lack  of  personnel,  was 
forced  to  muce  use  of  the  older  and  more  advanced 
pupils,  setting  them  as  teachers  and  monitoiB  over  the 
others,  but  necessity  soon  forced  him  to  form  a  regular 
and  permanent  tramed  staff.'  Many  of  his  boys,  too. 
began  to  develop  vocations  for  the  priesthood,  ana 
became  clerics,  whilst  still  continuing  to  assist  in  llie 
work  of  education.  Much  opposition  was  made  to 
the  growing  institute,  but  Mgr.  Fraiusoni,  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Turin,  took  it  under  his  protection,  and  evm 
the  king,  Charles  Albert,  who  nad  heard  of  Don 
Bosco's  work,  became  its  patron,  and  it  steadily 
grew.  It  was,  however,  found  impossible,  in  many 
oases,  to  make  a  permanent  impresdon  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  boys  during  the  short  time  that  they  were 
under  the  influence  of  the  teachers  at  the  festive  ora- 
tories and  the  night-schools.  A  verv  large  number  of 
the  bojrs  had  not  only  to  earn  their  living,  bilt  had  to 
learn  a  trade  beforehand  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 
Thus  a  new  class  of  boys  arose — ^the  boy-artisans — 
which  constituted  the  second  division  of  good  wroks  in 
the  rising  institute. 

In  1852  the  Church  of  Stunt  Francis  de  Sales  was 
completed  and  consecrated,  and  surrounding  it  lar^ 
schools  for  the  students  and  workshops  for  Doy-arti- 
sans  be^an  to  rise.  During  all  this  time  the  woric  was 
developing,  and  a  band  of  devoted  and  effident  teach- 
ers slowlpr  emen^  from  the  chaos  of  evolution. 
About  this  time  Don  Bosco  was  urged  to  consolidate 
and  perpetuate  his  work  by  forming  a  religious  con- 
gregation, and  in  1857  he  drew  up  its  first  set  of  rules. 
In  the  follomng  year  he  went  to  Rome  to  seek  the  ad- 
vice and  support  of  his  benefactor,  Pius  IX,  and  in 
1859  he  summoned  the  first  chf^ter  of  the  oons 
tion,  and  began  the  Society  of  Saint  Francis  del 
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In  1863  and  1864  colleges  were  opened  at  Mirabello, 
Monferrato,  and  Lsmzo.  This  was  a  new  step,  as 
hitherto  the  scope  of  the  ccmgregation  had  l>een  al- 
most entirely  restricted  to  the  poor.  In  1874  the  Rule 
and  Constitutions  of  the  Society  were  definitively  ap- 
proved by  Piua  IX,  and  the  Salesian  Society  took 
Its  place  among  the  orders  of  the  Church.  The 
development  of  the  order  was  very  rapid;  the  first 
Salerian  house  outside  of  Italy  was  opened  at  Nice  in 
1875.  In  the  same  year,  the  first  band  of  Salesian. 
missionaries  was  sent  to  South  America,  and  liouses 
were  founded  in  Argentina  and  Buenos  Ayres.  In 
1876  the  Salesian  co-operators  were  organised  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  good  works  of  the  congre- 
gation. They  were  enriched  with  many  indulgences 
by  Pius  IX.  The  Figli  di  Maria  Atiailiatriee,  or  the 
Sons  of  Mary,  Help  of  Christians,  were  founded  to 
assist  tardy  vocations  to  the  priesthood.  In  1877  the 
"Saksian  Bulletin",  the  official  organ  of  the  congrega- 
tion, made  its  first  appearance,  its  object  being  to  in- 
form the  CathoUc  world  of  the  good  works  undertaken 
by  the  institute  and  to  beg  help  to  support  them.  The 
"  Bulletin"  is  now  printed;  in  eight  different  languages. 

In  1877  houses  were  opened  in  Spezia,  Almagro,  and 
Montevideo.  In  1879  missionaries  were  sent  to  Pata- 
gonia, and  houses  were  opened  at  Navarre,  Marseilles, 
and  Siunt-Cyr  (France).  In  1880  the  first  house  in 
Spain  was  opened  at  Utrera,  and  in  South  America 
the  mission  at  Viedma,  capital  of  the  Rio  N^ro,  was 
established.  In  1883  the  first  house  in  Brazil  was 
opened  at  Nichteroy,  and  missions  were  established  at 
Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  Falkland  Islands.  In  1887 
the  first  house  was  opened  in  Austria  at  Trent,  and  in 
the'  same  jrear  the  Salesians  established  themselves  at 
Battersea  in  London,  England,  and  a  large  band  of 
missionaries  was  sent  to  Ecuador.  On  31  January, 
1886,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  congregation,  Don  Bosco 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  His  successor,  Don 
Rua,  continual  and  developed  the  work  of  the  congre- 

gation,  and  many  more  houses  were  opened  in  France, 
pfdn,  Italy,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  South  America. 
In  1889  houses  were  established  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
in  Africa.  Between  1894  and  1911  houses  have  been 
founded  in  Mexico,  Tunis,  Venezuela,  Patagonia,  Lis- 
bon, Bolivia,  Colombia,  Paraguay,  Montpelier^  Cape 
Town,  England,  Chili,  San  Salvador,  Peru,  India,  and 
China.  Tne  first  mismon  opened  in  the  United  States 
was  at  San  Francisco  in  1898.  There  are  now  two  in 
that  city,  and  another  at  Oakland  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bay.  In  New  York  there  were  two  missions 
opened  respectively  in  1898  and  1902.  A  college  was 
<»ened  at  Troy  in  1903,  but  transferred  (1908)  to 
Hawthorne,  Westchester  County,  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Although  the  real  object  of  the  Salesian  Society 
is  the  Christian  education  of  the  young,  especially 
of  the  poorer  and  middle  classes,  it  does  not  refuse 
any  work  of  charity  for  which  it  has  suitable  members. 
In  carrying  out  its  principal  work,  instead  of  the  old 
punitive  or  repressive  system,  it  adopts  the  preventive 
one,  thus  promoting  confidence  and  love  among  the 
children,  instead  of  fear  and  hatred.  The  succe»  of 
this  method  is  seen  from  the  number  of  vocations 
drawn  from  its  ranks.  The  young  aspirants  are  im- 
bued with  the  Salesian  spirit  even  before  joining  the 
congref;ation.  One  year  is  spent  in  the  novitiate,  af- 
ter which  triennial  vows  are  taken  before  the  tyro  is 
admitted  to  his  final  profession,  llie  growth  of  the 
congregation  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains about  320  houses,  distributed  into  34  provincial- 
ates,  of  which  18  are  in  Europe,  and  the  remaining  16 
in  Ajnerica.  The  houses  in  Asia  and  Africa  belong  to 
European  provinces.  There  has  been  no  diminution 
except  in  France,  where  most  of  the  houses  were  sup- 
raessed  during  the  regime  of  persecution  under  Combes. 
The  houses  in  Portugal  were  left  untouched  during  the 
late  change  of  government,   in  1910  the  second  father 


general  of  the  congregation  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Don  Albera.  The  main  work  of  the  institute  is  the 
education  and  training  of  boys  divided  into  two  classes, 
students  and  artisans.  The  second  branch  is  the  mis- 
sionary one,  and  it  finds  its  scope  principally  in  South 
America  and  Asia.  The  third  branch  is  engaged  in 
the  education  of  adults  for  the  priesthood  and  the 
fourth  is  occupied  in  the  diffusion  of  good  Catholic 
literature.  Hie  order  obtains  its  support  largely  from 
the  generosty  of  the  Salesian  co-operators,  who,  as  a 
third  order,  contribute  largel^^  for  this  purpose,  and 
to  whom  the  "Salesian  Bulletin"  is  sent  monthly,  to 
keep  them  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  work  in  dis- 
tant lands,  and  to  urge  them  to  greater  generoaty. 

HcniBticifBii.  Die  (Mm  u.  Kongreadionm,  III  Q'sderboni, 
1908)  4Blaqq.;  Lives  of  Don  Bono  by  Lehotne,  Francesu, 
o'EapiNBT;  BoMCTTi,  /  C>n«ti«  Luttri;  The  Salenan  BulUHn. 

Ernest  Mabsh. 

Salford,  Diocese  op  (SALronniENsis),  comprises 
the  Hundreds  of  Salford  and  Blackburn,  in  Lanca- 
shire, England,  and  was  erected  29  Sept.,  1850.  It 
covers  the  east  and  south-eastern  portions  of  Lan- 
cashire and  embraces  tJie  manufacturing  towns  of 
Manchester,  Salford,  Blackburn,  Oldham,  Bury. 
Burnley,  Rochdale,  eto.  Its  area  is  practically  co- 
extensive with  that  of  the  ancient  Catholic  deanery 
of  Manchester,  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 


Thk  Protestant  Cathidkau  MAHCBBaraB 
A  XV-o«ntuiy  Catholio  Churoh  with  additiona  mode  in  the 
XIX  Centttiy 

the  rector  or  dean,  but  its  title  was  taken  from  Salford 
instead  of  Manchester  to  avoid  offending  Protestant 
susceptibilities,  as  an  Anglican  See  of  Manchester 
had  Deen  erected  in  1847.  The  Apostolic  Letter 
of  Pius  LX,  which  divided  the  Lancashire  District 
into  the  two  Sees  of  Liverpool  and  Salford,  allotted 
to  Salford  the  Hundred  of  Leyland  in  addition  to 
those  of  Blackburn  and  Salford,  but  a  papal  Brief 
dated  27  June,  1851,  transferred  to  Liverpool  the 
Hundred  of  Leyland  which  included  the  important 
Catholic  town  of  Preston.  / 

llie  Hundred  of  Blackburn,  covering  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  diocese,  extends  twenty-four 
miles  east  to  west,  and  fourteen  miles  north  to  south. 
In  the  chequerea  history  of  the  Church  following 
on  the  religious  changes  of  the  sixteenth  century 
it  had,  with  Salford,  a  long  roll  of  recusants  and  mar- 
tyrs for  the  Faith.  The  ruins  of  Whallejr  Abbey, 
a  thirteenth-century  Cistercian  foundation,  still 
bear  their  silent  witness.  Its  abbot,  John  Paslew, 
was  hanged  outside  its  walls  in  1537  for  taking  part 
in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  in  1536;  and  the  property 
was  seized  for  the  use  of  Henry  VIII.  The  first 
post-Reformation  chapel  in  Blaclcbum  was  opened 
m  1773,  and  in  Manchester  in  1774.  In  1843  the 
Rev.  James  Sharpies,  rector  of  St.  Alban's,  Blackburn, 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Samaria  and  appointed 
coadjutor  to  Bishop  Brown,  the  first  vicar  .4poetolic 
for  the  Lancashire  District.   He  built  at  Saliord  St. 
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John's  Church,  which  was  opened  in  1848  and  which 
Bubeequently  became  the  cathedral  for  the  diocese. 
Dr.  Sharpies  died  16  Aug.,  1850,  and  the  firet  Bishop 
of  Salfora  in  the  restored  hierarchy  was  Rt.  Rev. 
William  Turner  (1790-1872).  He  was  succeeded  m 
1872  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Heiixtrt  Vaughan  (1832-1903), 
whose  episcopate  was  remarkable  for  its  energy,  or^ 
ganizing  abihty  and  initiation  of  woAa  to  meet  the 
n^iid  growth  and  development  of  the  diocese.  On  his 
transrerenoe  to  Westminster  in  1892,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
John  Bilsborrow  (1836-1903)  was  consecrated  third 
bishop.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Louis  Charles  Casartelli,  D.D., 
M.A.,  Litt.Or.D.,  the  fourth  bishop,  was  bom  in  1852, 
and  ordained  priest  in  1876.  He  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Cardinal  Vaughan  in  the  foundation  of 
St.  Bede's  College,  Manchester,  in  1876,  and  was 
rector-  of  it  when  he  was  nominated  bishop  in  19(3. 
Bishop  Casartelli  is  widely  known  as  a  writer  on 
Oriental  subjects,  was  a  professor  at  Louvain,  and  has 
always  been  very  active  in  the  theologico-literary  field. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  John  S.  Vau^an,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Sebastopolis,  was  elected  auxliaiy  bishop  in  1909. 

Population. — ^The  Catholic  population  is  estimated 
at  about  300,000,  and  this  is  lainsely  a  growth  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Although 
Catholic  memorfes  and  traditions  lingered  inLiaa- 
eashire  long  after  the  Reformation,  in  1690  only  two 
Catholics  were  enrolled  on  the  Manchester  Poll 
Book.  Ten  years  later,  thirteen  Catholic  famihee, 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
existed  in  the  parish  of  Manchester  with  its  area  of 
oxty  square  miles.  In  1775  the  number  of  Catholic 
baptisms  in  Manchester  was  thirty-two,  whilst  the 
congregation  of  St.  Chad's  Cathohc  Chapel,  which 
had  been  (mened  in  1774,-  was  estimated  at  500.  A 
survey  made  for  the  statistical  society  of  the  various 
Sunday  schools  in  Manchester  and  Salford  in  1836 
returned  the  number  of  Catholic  schools  as  ten,  with 
an  attendance  of  4295  scbblan.  Similar  small 
beginnings  were  witnessed  in  the  Blackburn  Hundred. 
In  1793  there  is  record  of  twenty-^ix  Catholic  bap- 
tisms for  Blackburn.  The  number  of  Catholics  m 
the  town  in  1804  was  estimated  at  746,  and  in  1819 
the  number  had  increased  to  1200  for  the  town  and 
district. 

Misnotu  and  Prietti. — ^At  the  present  time  there 
are  in  the  diocese  138  public  churches  and  chimels, 
48  convents  and  private  ch^iels,  and  10  chapels  ot 
institutions  in  which  Mass  is  said.  The  secular 
clergy  nun^er  235,  and  in  addition  there  are  86  regu- 
larsoelonging  to  the  Benedictines,  Frius  Minor, 
Dominicans,  nemonstrHtensians,  Jesuits,  Missionary 
Fathers  of  St.  Joseph,  and  the  Congregation  of  the 
Divine  Pastor. 

Education. — A  chun  of  efficient  Catholic  elemen- 
tary schools  links  up  the  compulsory  secular  instruc- 
tion with  the  Catholic  religious  teaching  given  in 
them.  55,000  childrai-are  on  the  rolls  of  the  140 
Catholic  schools,  with  their  263  d^artments  and  a 
teaching  staCF  of  1591  Catholic  teachers.  A  training 
college  for  residential  female  teachers,  conducted 
by  the  Order  of  the  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus, 
adds  to  the  completeness  of  the  organisation  for  ele- 
mentary education.  For  secondary  or  higher  educa- 
tion there  are  18  schools  and  colleges.  Stonyhurst, 
ibe  great  Jesuit  college,  is  the  successor  of  the  College 
of  St.  Omer,  which  was  founded  by  Father  Robwt 
Parsons,  S.J.,  in  1592  and  transferred  to  Lancashire 
on  29  Aug.,  1794. 

Works  o/  Charity. — One  of  the  great  works  of  Cai^ 
dinal  Vaughan  during  his  Salford  episcopate  was  the 
founding  of  the  Catholic  Protection  and  Rescue 
Society  in  July,  1886.  The  object  was  to  protect 
and  save  the  destitute  Catholic  child  whose  Faith 
was  in  danger.  6569  boys  and  girls  have  passed 
through  its  homes  during  the  years  1886-1911,  and 
its  annual  expenditure  exceeds  £4000.  The  "Har- 


vest", a  monthly  publication,  is  its  offidal  oigaii. 
Orphanages  for  girls,  institutions  for  the  aged  and 
poor  under  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  niSit  shel- 
ters for  homeless  drls  under  the  Sisters  of  "St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  connexion 
with  the  Rescue  Society,  sisters  who  nurse  the  poor 
m  their  own  homes,  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  ^ep- 
herd  who  seek  to  reclaim  the  fallen,  Naiareth 
House,  industrial  schools  for  boys  under  the  Brothen 
of  the  Christian  Schools,  and  Brothers  of  Mercy,  and 
for  girls  under  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul;  all 
these  manifest  an  untiring  activity  in  ameliorating  the 
lot  of  the  poor,  the  fork>m  and  the  sick. 

The  CathoUe  Federation  emd  other  Organimliont. — 
Drastic  educational  legislation  proposed  by  the 
govenunent  in  1906  and  the  imperative  need  fw  the 
organization  of  Catholic  forces  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Catholic  Federation  by  Bi^p  Casartelli  in 
1906.  Its  primary  object  is  the  defence  of  purely 
Catholic  interests,  in  which  equality  of  treatment  for 
Catholic  schools  largely  predominates.  The  official 
organ  is  the  "Cathohc  Federationist",  which  was 
first  issued  in  Jan.,  1910,  and  is  used  by  the  bishop 
as  a  vehicle  to  convey  his  "message'  on  current 
questions.  ^ 

Other  societies  are:  a  local  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society,  the  parent  society  of  which  was  re- 
organixed  by  Cardinal  Vaughan  when  Bishop  of 
Salford  in  1884;  the  School  of  Social  Science;  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul;  the  Ladies  of  Charity: 
the  Catholic  Needlework  Guild;  the  Catholic  Boys' 
Brigade;  the  Catholic  Philharmonic  Society;  and  the 
Catholic  Women's  League,  with  its  notable  offshoot 
"The  Mothers'  and  B5>e8'  Welcome". 

Almanac  for  tht  Diocae  of  Salford  (Salford,  anniully  sinoa 

1877)  ;  Sncad-Cox,  Life  of  Cardinal  Vaughan,  vol.  I  (Condon, 
1910):  O'Dba,  Tht  Story  of  the  Old  Faith  in  Mandufr  (Mu- 
ehesier,  1810);  Gcbaxd,  StonyhurMt  CoUete,  Centenary  Rtcord 
(Belfast,  1894);  QBiraanf  akd  KBATmOE,  Hittory  of  Stont^wl 
CoUego  (Lonchm,  IflOl);  SwTH,  Cktmidm  ef  BtaeOwrmkin 
(Nelaon.  1910);  Cdbut,  The  CalhaUe  Bit.  vfOUOiam  (Oldham, 

W.  O'Dba. 

Salimbene  degli  Adaml  (Oonibeki;),  chronicler, 
b.  at  Parma,  9  Oct.,  1221;  d.  probably  at  Monte- 
falcone  about  1288.  He  was  a  member  of  a  distin- 
guished family  and  about  1238  entered  the  Franciscan 
Order.  For  a  time  he  led  a  very  troubled  and  wan- 
dering life,  as  his  fatho:  sought  to  withdraw  him  from 
the  (nder  by  violence.  At  a  later  date  he  was  for  a 
long  while  in  the  monasteries  at  Florence.  Parma,. 
Ravenna,  Reggio,  and  Montefalcone.  He  came 
into  close  connexion  with  many  scholars  of  his  age. 
and  was  also  acquainted  with  Pope  Innocent  IV 
and  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  Besides  various 
treatises  that  have  been  lost  he  wrote,  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  a  chronicle  covering  the  years  1167- 
1287.  This  chronicle  was  first  edited  in  the  "Monu- 
menta  historica  ad  provincias  Parmensem  et  Placen- 
tinensem  pertinentia",  III  (Parma,  1857),  but  the 
part  issued  only  covered  the  years  1212-87.  The 
first  part  of  the  chronicle,  covering  the  years  1167- 
1212,  was  edited  by  L.  Cledat  in  his  work  "De  fratre 
Salimbene  et  de  eius  chronicae  auctoritate"  (Paris, 

1878)  .  A  fine  and  complete  edition  was  editied  bv 
Holder-Ec^  in  "Mon.  Germ.  Hist.:  Scriptores'  , 
XXXII  (Hanover,  1906).  Besides  a  poor  Italian 
translation  by  Cantarelli  there  is  an  incomplete  one 
in  EngBsh  W  Coulton  with  the  title  "From  Francis 
to  Duite"  (Lonaon,  1906).  The  chronicle  is  (me 
of  the  most  useful  sources  of  the  thirteenth  century 
for  the  political  history  of  that  time  and  is  also  an 
animated  picture  of  the  era;  it  is  of  especial  impor- 
tance for  the  history  of  the  internal  disputes  in  the 
Franciscan  Order.  The  writer  it  is  true  is  a  very 
impulsive  and  easily  influenced  man,  is  swayed  by 
the  pr(q>hecies  of  Joachim  of  Fiore,  is  inclined  to  be 
a  partisan,  especially  against  the  secular  deigy,  jret 
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at  the  same  time  he  shows  sound  historical  sense,  is 
BO  intelligent  critic,  and  regards  it  as  the  chief  object 

of  his  historical  writing  to  present  the  exact  truth. 

Michael,  Saliibene  and  mum  Chrmik  (Inosbruck,  1888); 
PoTTKurr,  BibUalkm  kUUrim  wudii  cni  (Berlin,  1896),  994. 

Patsicius  SchLaoer. 

Salisbury,  Ancient  Diocese  op  (Sabuh,  Saris- 
BTTSiENSis). — The  diocese  was  originally  founded  by 
8t.  Birinus,  who  in  634  established  his  see  at  Dor- 
diester  in  Oxfordshire,  whence  he  evaii|!elized  the 
Kingdom  of  Wessex.  From  this  beginning  sprang 
the  later  Dioceses  of  Winchester,  Sheibome,  Rama- 
buiy,  and  Salisburv.  In  the  tune  of  Bishop  St. 
Headda  (676-705)  t  ne  see  was  moved  to  Winchester, 
and  on  Headda's  death  (705)  a  formal  division  took 
place,  when  the  greater  part  of  Wiltshire  with  por- 
tions of  Dorset  and  SomeAet  were  formed  into  the 
Diocese  of  Sherborne  of  which  St.  Aldhelm  became  the 
firet  bishop.  Ten  bishops  in  turn  succeeded  St.  Ald- 
hdm  before  the  next  suboivision  of  the  see  in 909,  when 
t^tshire  and  Berkshire  became  the  senoarate  see  of 
Ramsbui^,  restricting  the  Diocese  of  Sherborne  to 
Dorsetshire  only.  This  arrangement  continued  until 
the  two  dioceses  were  again  united  in  1058  under  Her- 
man, who  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Ramsbury  in  1045. 
He  hved  to  transfer  his  episcopal  chair  to  Old  Sarum 
in  1075.  His  successor,  St.  Osmund,  built  a  cathedral 
there  and  drew  up  for  it  the  ordinal  of  offices,  which 
became  the  basis  of  the  Sarum  Rite  (q.  v.)  It  was  the 
seventh  Bishop  of  Sarum,  Richard  Poore,  who  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  cathedral  from  the  predncts  of 
the  i^al  castle  of  Old  Sarum  to  a  more  convenient  spot. 
On  7S  April,  1220,  he  laid  the  foundation  stones  of 
the  present  cathedral,  beginning  with  the  Lady  chapel 
which  was  consecrated  on  28  Sept.,  1225.  Among 
those  present  was  St.  Edmund,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbuiy,  and  at  this  time  treasurer  of 
Salisbury.  The  cathedral  was  completed  in  1266, 
having  taken  nearly  half  a  centuiy  to  accomplish. 
It  stands  alone  among  English  cathedrals  in  having 
been  built  all  of  a  piece,  and  thus  possesses  an  archi- 
tectural unity  which  is  exceptional;  it  is  also  remark- 
able as  bdng  the  first  important  building  in  the  eariy 
Elnglish  style.  The  cloisters  and  chapter  house  were 
shortly  added  I  the  spire  regarded  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  Europe  is  one  of  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  and 
was  a  later  ad^tion,  the  exact  date  of  which  is  un- 
known: probably  built  by  1300.  The  diocese  was 
divided  mto  four  archdeaconries :  Salisbury,  Berkshire, 
Wiltshire,  and  Dorsetshire.  In  the  "Valor  Eccleeias- 
ticus"  at  1635,  over  800  parish  churches  are  recorded. 

From  the  translation  of  the  see  to  Salisbuiy  tiie 
bishops,  were:  Old  Sarum:  Herman,  consecrated 
1058,  removed  the  cathedral  to  Sarum,  1075;  St. 
Osmund,  1078;  vacancy,  1099;  Roger,  1103;  Jo- 
ceUn,  1142;  vacancy,  1184;  Hubert  Walter,  1189; 
Herbert  Poore,  1194;  New  Sarum:  Richard  Poore, 
1217;  Robert  Bingham,  1229;  William  of  York, 
1247;  Giles  de  Bridport,  1257;  Walter  de  la  Wyle, 
1263;  Robert  de  Wykehampton,  1274;  Walter 
Scammel,  1284;  Henry  de  Braundeston,  1287; 
William  de  la  Comer,  1289;  Nicholas  Longespde, 
1292;  Simon  of  Ghent,  1297;  Roger  de  Mortival, 
1315;  Robert  WyviUe,  1330:  Ralph  Erghum,  1375; 
John  Waltham,  1388;  Richard  Mitford,  1395; 
Nicholas  Bubwith,  1407;  Robert  Hallam,  1408; 
John  Chandler,  1417;  Robert  Neville,  1427;  William 
Ayscough,  1438;  Richard  Beauchamp,  1450;  Lionel 
Woodville,  1482;  Thomas  Langton,  1485;  John 
Blythe,  1494;  Henry  Deane,  1499;  Edmund  Audley, 
1502;  Lorenso  Campegio,  1524.  In  1534  Cardinal 
Campegio  was  deprived  of  Qie  tem|>oralitie8  and 
Nicholas  Shaxton  was  schismatically  intruded  into 
the  see.  On  Campegio's  death,  Peter  Peto  (after- 
wards cardinal)  was  nominated  but  never  consecrated. 
Under  Maiy,  the  schiamatical  bishop,  John  Ci^n 
(or  Saloot)  was  reconciled  and  held  ttie  see  till 
XIIL— 26 


his  deat|i  in  1557.  Peto  was  again  nominated,  but 
did  not  take  possesion,  and  Francis  Mallet  was 
named,  but  ejected  by  EHuabeth  before  consecration. 
The  cathedral  was  dedicated  to  Our  Lady. 

Button,  Hist,  and  Aittiquitie*  of  SaliMbury  (London,  1814): 
DoDswoBTH,  Hiitoricai  Account  o/  the  S«e  and  Cathedrai  Church 
of  Sarum  (London,  1814):  Cabs,  Uva  of  tht  Bithopt  of  Sher- 
bomt  and  Saliibury  (Salisbury,  1821);  fatvurra,  IntHtution— 
eUrieorum  in  eomitalu  WiUonit  (o.  p.,  1825);  Rocx,  Church  of 
Our  FaUurt  (London,  1849-53);  Scorr,  SaliMbury  Calhedral: 
pontion  of  high  altar  (London,  1876);  Jokes,  Faati  Beduim 
aariAurientit  (SaUabury,  1879-81);  Idbh,  Saliibury  in  Dio- 
Maan  Hittoriet  (London,  1880);  Idem,  Charter*  and  docununU 
iUuMtroHng  tin  history  of  tin  Cathedral,  etc.,  of  Salisbury  in  R,  5. 
(London,  1S91);  White,  SaliMmry:  tin  Cathedral  and  See 
(London,  1896):  Woemwoeth,  Ceremoniet  and  proeettimu  at 
CatheM  CkurA  tf  SaUtbury  (London,  1901). 

EIdwin  Burton. 

Saliva  Indians,  the  principal  of  a  small  group  of 
tribes  constituting  a  distinct  linguistic  stock  (the 
Salivan),  centring  in  the  eighteenth  century,  about 
and  below  the  junction  of  the  Meta  and  Onnooo,  in 
Venesuela,  but  believed  to  have  come  from  farther 
up  the  Orinoco,  about  the  confluence  of  the  GuaviarB 
in  Colombian  territory.  They  were  of  kindly  and 
sociable  disposition,  and  especially  given  to  muaic, 
but  followed  the  common  barmrous  practice  oi 
killing  the  aged  and  fedble.  They  disinterred  the 
bones  of  the  dead  after  a  year,  burned  them,  and 
mixed  the  ashes  with  their  ctinlang  wato'.  In  their 
ceremonies  they  blew  upon  the  batvio,  or  great  day 
trumpet  common  to  the  tribes  of  uie  region.  A 
granunar  of  their  language  was  composed  by  the 
Jesuit  Father  Anisson.  In  1669  the  Jesuit  Fathen 
Monteverde  and  Castan  established  the  first  mission 
in  the  tribe,  under  the  name  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de 
los  Salibas,  but  both  dying  within  a  year  the  Indians 
a^iin  dispersed  to  the  forest.  In  1671  other  Jesuit 
missions  were  established  in  the  same  general  region, 
at  Carichana,  Sinamco  and  San  Lorenao,  together 
with  a  small  garrison  of  twelve  soldiers  at  the  first- 
named  station,  but  were  all  destroyed  by  two  succea- 
sive  invasions  of  the  savage  Carib  from  below  in  1684 
and  1693.  In  these  two  attacks  four  priests  lost 
their  lives,  together  with  the  captain  of  the  garrison, 
his  two  sons,  and  others.  Forty  years  later  the  mis- 
sions were  restored,  the  principal  one,  of  the  Saliva, 
being  established  in  1734  at  Carichana  on  the  Orinoco, 
iust  below  the  junction  of  the  Meta.  Its  founder  waa 
Father  Manuel  Roman,  superior  of  the  Jesuit  missiona 
of  the  Orinoco,  and  discoverer  of  the  Casiquiare  con- 
nexion with  the  Amazon.  The  tribe  numbered  at  that 
time  about  4000  souls,  only  a  small  part  resided  at  the 
mission.  It  was  visited  tmd  described  by  Humboldt 
in  1800.  Another  Saliva  mission,  San  Mwuel  de 
Macuco,  on  the  Meta,  had  at  one  time  900  souls. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767-68  the  Orinoco 
missions  were  placed  in  charge  of  Franciscan  fathers, 
but  fell  into  decline.  The  revolutionary  war  and  the 
withdrawal  of  help  from  the  Spanish  Government  com- 
pleted their  ruin.  The  mission  propertj[  was  seized,  the 
Indians  scattered,  and  the  tribe  is  now  virtually  extinct. 

BuiraoK,  American  Race  (New  Yoric,  1891) ;  Glut,  Saotio  di 
Storia  Amerieaaa,  IV  (Rome,  1784) ;  OtnaUA.  SI  Orinoco  Ilue- 
trado  y  Dtjmdido  (Madrid,  1745,  1883) ;  HBETla,  Catdlofo  de  lot 
Lencuae,  I  (Madrid,  1800);  HoMBOUyr,  IVaicb  in  (Ac  Kouatorlal 
Reaione  of  America,  ed.  BoHX  (3  vols.,  London,  1881);  RrrsBO. 
Hutoria  de  lae  Uieionee  de  Catanare,  etc.  (1735,  1883) ;  Taveba- 
AcoatA,  AKoJlet  de  Qvayana,  I  ((Sudad-Bolivar,  1905). 

Jambs  Moonxt. 

Salznantieena«s  and  ComplutenMs.  —  These 
names  designate  the  authors  of  the  courses  of  Scholas- 
tic philosophy  and  theology,  and  of  moral  theologv 
published  mr  the  lecturers  of  the  philosophical  col- 
lege of  the  Discalced  Carmelites  at  Alcali  de  Henares, 
and  of  the  theological  college  at  Salamanca.  Al- 
though primarily  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  order,  these  college,  being 
mcorporated  in 'the  Universities  of  Alcald  (Comptu- 
<um)  and  Salamanca,  opened  their  lecture  rooms  also 
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to  outaidera.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the.  Carme- 
lites, with  some  notable  exceptions,  nad  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  the  Dominicans  in  the  matter  of  Scholaa- 
tic  teaching  as  against  the  Franciscan  and  Augu»- 
tittian  schools;  it  was  therefore  natural  that  in  the 
sixteenth  fentory  they  should  maintain  their  old 
allegianoe  as  against  the  Jesuite.  Consequently 
they  made  strict  adherence  to  Thomism  their  funda- 
mental principle,  and  carried  it  out  with  greater  con- 
sistency than  probably  any  other  commentat<m  of 
the  neo-SchoIastic  period.  Althou^  the  names  of 
the  several  contributors  to  the  three  courses  are 
on  reeord,  their  works  must  not  be  taken  as  the  views 
or  utterances  of  individual  scholarB,  but  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  official  teaching  of  the  order,  for  no 
question  was  finally  disposed  of  without  bemg  sub- 
mitted to  the  discussion  of  the  wlmle  coU^,  ami  in 
case  of  difference  of  opini<Mi8  the  matter  was  decided 
vote.  By  this  means  such  uniformitv  and  con- 
sistency were  obtained  that  it  could  be  claimed  that 
there  was  not  a  single  contradiction  in  any  of  these 
immense  works,  altnough  nearly  a  century  elapsed 
between  the  publication  of  the  first  and  tbie  appear- 
ance of  the  final  instalment.  At  the  be^nning  the 
lectuiera  contented  themselves  with  writing  their 
quaismioneSf  many  of  which  are  still  extant.  But 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
publication  of  a  complete  course  was  decided  upon. 
The  "Logic",  written  by  Diego  de  Jealis  (b.  at 
Granada,  1570;  d.  at  Toledo,  1821)  rapeared  at 
Madrid,  1608,  and  was  re-written  by  Miguel  de  la 
SS.  Trinidad  (b.  at  Granada,  1588;  d.  at  AlcaU, 
1661),  in  wfaion  form  it  was  frequently  printed  in 
Spain,  France,  and  Germany.  Nearly  all  th«  re- 
maining philosophical  treatises  were  the  work  of 
Antonio  de  la  Madre  de  Dios  (b.  at  lAoa,  1588; 
d.  1640).  The  whole  work  was  then  recast  by  Juan 
de  la  Anunciaoi6n  (b.  at  Oviedo,  1633;  general  from 
1694  to  1700;  d.  1701)^  who  also  added  a  supplement. 
It  appeared  at  Lyons  in  1670  in  five  quarto  volumes, 
under  the  title,  "Collegii  Complutensis  Fr.  Discalc. 
B.  M.  V.  de  Monte  CarmeU  Artium  cursus  ad 
brevi<M«m  fcMrmam  collectua  et  novo  <Hdine  atque 
facili(»i  stylo  diqMsitus".  It  superseded  all  previous 
editions  and  various  supplements,  such  as  iba 
"Metaphysica  in  tree  lib.  ^stmcta"  (Paris,  l&M)  by 
the  French  Carmelite,  Blasius  k  Conceptione.  Antonio 
de  la  Madre  de  Dios  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
dogmatic  part  of  the  Salmanticenses  by  publishing, 
in  1680,  two  volumes  containing  the  treatises  "De 
Deo  uno",  "De  Trinitate",  and  "De  angelis".  He 
was  succeeded  by  Domingo  de  Sta  Teresa  (b.  at 
Alberca,  1600:  d.  at  Macbid,  1654),  who  wrote  in 
1647  "De  ultuno  fine",  "De  beatitudine.  etc.",  and 
"De  peocatis".  Juan  de  la  Animciacion,  already 
mentioned,  contributed  "De  gratia",  "De  justifioa- 
tkme  et  merito",  "De  virtutibus  theologiois",  "De 
Inoamatione".  "De  sacramentis  in  oommuni", 
and  "De  Eucnaristia".  He  left  the  first  volume  of 
"De  pcenitentia"  in  manuscript.  It  was  revised 
and  continued  by  Antonio  de  S.  Juan-Bautista,  who, 
dying  at  Salamanca  in  1690,  was  unable  to  carry  it 
through  the  press.  The  work  was  tiberefore  o<»ii- 
pleted  by  Alonso  de  loe  Angeles  (d.  1724)  and  IVan- 
Cisco  de  Sta  Ana  (d.  at  Salamanca,  1707).  This 
last  volume,  the  twelfth,  appeared  in  1704.  The 
Salmanticenses  have  ever  been  held  in  the  highest 
esteem,  particularly  at  Rome  where  thev  are  consid- 
ered a  standard  work  on  Thomistic  scholasticism.  A 
new  edition,  in  twenty  volumes  appeared  in  Paris 
as  late  as  1870-83.  An  abridgment  (two  large  vol- 
umes, in  folio)  for  the  use  of  students  was  published 
by  Pablo  de  la  Concepci6n  (general  from  1724  to 
1730;  d.  at  Granada,  1734). 

The  moral  theology  of  the  Salmanticenses  was  be- 
gun in  1665  by  Francisco  de  JeslSs-Maria  (d.  1677), 
with  treatises  on  the  sacraments  in  general,  and  <m 


baptism,  confirmation,  the  Eucharist,  and  estqeme 
unction.  The  fourth  edition  (Madrid,  1709)  imder- 
went  considerable  revision  on  account  of  die  new 
Decrees  of  Innocent  XI  and  Alexander  VII.  It  waa 
augmented  by  a  disquisition  on  the  "Bull  Cruciata" 
of  Jos^  de  Jesiis-Maria,  published  by  Antonio  del 
SS.  Sagramento.  Andnte  de  la  Madre  de  Dioa  (d. 
1674)  wrote  "De  Sacramento  ordinis  et  msitrinKmii" 
(Salamanca,  1668),  "De  eenauris",  "De  justitia", 
and  "De  statu  reugtoao",  with  all  cognate  matten. 
Sebastian  de  San  Joaquin  (d.  1714),  the  author  of  two 
volumes  on  the  Commandments,  did  not  live  to  see 
his  work  through  the  press.  Hence  it  was  completed 
and  published  by  Al<»so  de  los  Angeles,  who  had 
also  put  the  last  hand  to  the  course  of  dogmatie 
theology.  St.  Alphcxisus  Liguori  esteemed  the  moral 
theology  of  the  Salmanticenses;  he  nearly  always 
ouotes  them  approvingly  and  fdlows  dieir  lead, 
though  <m  rare  oocasiona  he  finds  tbeia  somewliat 
too  easy  going.  Lehmkuhl  complains  that  tiiey  are 
not  always  accurate  in  their  quotations. 

HufBictn  A  88.  Sacbahimto,  ColUctio  terip.  ard.  tarmtL 
ucele.  (Savon*,  1884),  iiuiiin;  Hnsraa,  Nomtnchltr. 

B.  ZitaaaiuM. 

SalmM,  a  Chaldean  see,  included  in  the  ancient 
Archdiocese  of  Adhorbigan,  or  Adherbaidjan;  we 
know  several  Neetorian  bishops  of  the  latter,  from 
the  fifth  to  the  seventh  centuries  (Chabot,  "Syno- 
dicon  orientale",  665),  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Le 
Quien,  "Oriens  christianus",  II,  12^),  idso  some 
Jacobite  bishops  (Le  Quien,  op.  cit.,  U,  1565).  At 
a  date  which  is  not  quite  certain,  out  which  goes 
back  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(Guriel,  "Elementa  lingus  chaldaice",  Rome. 
1860,  p.  206),  the  Chaldean  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Adherbaidjan  formed  one  with  that  of  Salmas,  and 
since  then  it  has  continued  to  exist.  The  diocese 
contains  8000  faithful,  10  priests,  13  parishes  or 
stations,  and  12  chVirches  or  chapels.  The  seminary 
is  at  Ourmiah;  the  Sisters  of  Charity  direct  the 
primary  schools.  The  town  and  Province  of  Salmaa 
m  the  Persian  Adherbaidjan  are  rich  in  marble, 
orchards,  and  vineyards. 

R«n><d«rOrMn<C&i«Mn,I,4S0;  JUtM.eoMoi. (Rome,  1907). 814. 

S.  VailhA. 

Salmaron,  Alfhonsus,  Jesuit  Biblical  scholar, 
b.  at  Toledo,  8  Sept..  1516;  d.  at  Naples,  18  Feb. 
1585.  He  Btudiea  literature  and  philoaophy  at 
Alcald,  and  thereafter  went  to  Paris  Tor  phuosophy 
and  theology.  Here,  through  James  Laines,  he  met 
St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola;  together  with  Laines,  Faber, 
and  St.  Francis  Xavier  he  enlisted  as  one  of  the  first 
oomranionsof  Loyola  (1686).  The  small  company 
left  Paris.  15  Nov.,  1586,  and  reached  Venice,  8  Jan., 
1537,  and  during  Lent  of  that  year  went  to  Rome. 
He  delivered  a  discourse  before  the  BxAjr  Father 
and  was,  in  return,  granted  leave  to  receive  Holy 
orders  so  soon  as  he  should  have  reached  the  caixHU- 
cal  age.  About  8  Sept.,  all  the  first  companions 
met  at  Vioenia,  and  all,  save  St.  Ignatius,  said  their 
first  Mass.  The  plan  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land  was  abandoned.  Salmeron  devoted  his  minia> 
try  in  Sienna  to  the  poor  and  to  children.  On  22 
April,  1541^  he  pronounced  his  solemn  vows  in  St. 
Paul's-Outside-the-Walls,  as  a  professed  member 
of  the  newly-established  Society  of  Jesus.  The 
autumn  of  that  year,  Paul  III  sent  Salmeron  and 
Broet  as  Apostolic  nuncios  to  Ireland.  They  landed, 
by  wav  of  Scotland,  23  Fth.,  1542.  Thirty-four  daja 
later  they  set  sail  for  Di^pe  and  went  on  to  Pans. 
For  two  years  Salmeron  presMihed  in  Rome;  his  ex- 
position of  the  Elpistle  to  the  Ephesians  thrioe  a 
week  in  the  church  of  the  Society  effected  mudi 
good  (1545).  After  preaching  the  Lent  at  Bologna, 
be  went  with  Lainei  to  the  Council  of  Trent  (18 
May,  1546)  aa  theok>gian  to  Paul  III.  The  Dogma 
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of  Justificatioa  was  under  discussion.  The  two 
Jesuits  at  once  won  the  hearts  and  respect  of  all; 
their  discourses  had  to  be  printed  and  distributed  to 
the  bishops.  Both  set  out  for  Bologna  (14  March, 
1547)  witn  the  Council.  Aft«r  serious  sickness  at 
Padua,  Salmeron  once  again  took  up  his  council 
work.  The  next  two  years  were  in  great  part  spent 
in  preaching  at  B<dogna,  Venice,  Padua,  and  Verona. 
On  4  Oct.,  1649,  Salmeron  and  his  companions, 
Le  Jay  and  Canisius,  took  their  doctorate  in  the 
UniTerrity  of  Bologna,  so  that  they  mi|^t,  at  the 

urgent  invitation  of 
Wuliam  IV  of  Bavaria, 
accept  chain  in  In- 
golstadt.  Salmeron 
imdertook  to  inter- 
pret the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  He  held  the 
attention  of  all  by  his 
learning  and  grace  of 
exposition.  T^n  the 
death  of  Duke  Wil- 
liam, and  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Bishop 
of  Verona,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Academy  of  In- 
golstadt.  Salmeron  was 
retumea  to  Verona 
(24  Sept.,  1550).  That 
year  he  emiained  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 
Next  year  (1551)  he 
was  summoned  to 
Rome  to  help  St.  Ig- 
natius in  woricing  up  the  Constitutions  of  the  Soci- 
ety.  Other  work  was  in  store.    He  was  soon  (Feb., 

1551)  sent  down  to  Naples  to  inaugurate  the  Soci- 
ety's first  coUe^  there,  but  after  a  few  months  was 
summoned  bv  Ignatius  to  go  back  to  the  Council 
of  Trent  as  theologian  to  Jmius  III.  It  was  during 
the  discussions  preliminary  to  these  sessions  that 
Laines  and  Salmeron,  as  papal  theologians,  gave  their 
Dota  first.  When  the  Council  once  again  suspended 
its  sessions,  Salmeron  returned  to  Naples  (Oct., 

1552)  .  Paul  IV  sent  him  to  the  Augsburg  Diet 
(May,  1555)  with  the  nuncio,  Lippoinanus,  and  thence 
into  Pc^md;  and  later  (April,  1566)  to  Belgium. 
Another  journey  to  Belgium  was  undertaken  in  the 
capacity  of  adviser  to  Cardinal  Caraffa  (2  Dec., 
1557).  Laines  appointed  Salmeron  first  Provincial 
of  Ni^iles  (1558),  and  vicar-general  (1561)  during 
the  formers  apostolic  legation  to  France.  The 
Council  of  Trent  was  again  resumed  (May,  1562) 
and  a  third  pontiff.  Pius  IV,  chose  Salmeron  ana 
Laines  for  papal  theok>g^ana.  The  r61e  was  voy 
delicate;  the  Divine  origin  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  bishops  was  to  be  discussed.  Durii^  the  years 
1664-82,  Salmeron  was  engaged  chiefly  in  preaching 
and  writing;  he  preached  every  day  miring  eighteen 
Lenten  seasons:  his  preaching  was  fervent,  learned, 
and  fruitful.  His  writings  dunng  this  long  period  were 
voluminous:  Bellarmine  spent  five  months  in  Naples 
reviewing  them.  Each  day  he  pointed  out  to  Sal- 
meron the  portions  that  were  not  up  to  the  mark,  and 
the  next  day  the  latter  brought  back  those  parts 
corrected. 

The  chief  writings  of  Salmeron  are  his  sixteen 
volumes  of  Scriptural  commentaries — eleven  on  the 
Gospels,  one  on  the  Acts,  and  four  on  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  Southwell  savs  that  these  sixteen  volumes 
were  printed  by  Sanchez,  Madrid,  from  1597  tUl 
1602;  in  Brescia^  1601;  in  Colocne,  from  1602-04. 
Sommervogel  (Biblioth^que  de  b  C.  de  J.,  VII, 
479)  has  traced  only  twelve  tomes  of  the  Madrid 
edition — the  eleven  of  the  Gospels  and  one  of  the 
Pauline  commoitaries.   The  Gospel  volumes  are 


entitled.  "Alfonsi  Salmeronis  Toletani,  e  Societate 
Jesu  Tneologi,  Commentarii  in  Evangelicam  His- 
toriam  et  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  in  duoaecim  tomos 
distributi"  (Madrid,  1598-1601).  The  first  Cologne 
edition,  together  with  the  second  (1612-15),  are 
found  complete.  These  voluminous  commentaries 
are  the  popular  and  university  expositions  which 
Salmeron  had  delivered  during  his  preaching  and 
teaching  days.  In  old  age,  he  gathered  his  notes 
together,  revised  them,  and  left  bis  volumes  ready 
for  poetnumous  publication  by  Bartholomew  P^res 
de  Nueros.  Gnsar  (Jacobi  Laines  Disputationes 
Tridentime,  I,  63)  thinks  that  the  commentary,  on 
Acts  is  the  work  of  P^res;  Braunsbereer  (Canisii 
epist.,  Ill,  448)  and  the  editors  of  "  Monumenta 
Historica  S.  J."  (Epistote  Salmeron,  I,  xxx)  disagree 
with  Grisar.  The  critical  acumen  of  Salmeron,  his 
judicious  study  of  the  Fathers  and  his  knowledge  of 
Holy  Writ  make  his  Scriptural  exegesis  still  worth 
the  attention  of  students.  He  was  noted  for  his 
devotion  to  the  Church,  fortitude,  prudence,  and 
magnanimity.  The  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
show  that  he  wielded  tremendous  influence  there  by 
his  voia  on  justification,  Holy  Eucharist,  penance, 
purgatory,  indulgences,  the  Sacrifice,  of  the  Mass, 
matrimony^  and  the  origin  of  episcopal  jurisdiction 
— all  most  important  quMtions  because  of  the  gradual 
infiltration  of  some  heretical  ideas  into  a  small 
minority  of  the  hierarchy  of  that  time. 

Mmumaita  hiM.  Socittatit  Juu,  epiitola  P.  Alfonti  Salmemt 
(MBcbid,  1S06);  RiBADumxAt  La  nda  y  miMrte  del  P.  JUmio 
Salmtrin  (Madrid,  1605);  Aanun,  Hut.  de  la  CompalUa  4* 
Jenit  (Madrid,  1902-05),  I,  II;  Idem,  Lm  SMpafMa  tn  ai 
Condlio  de  Trtnto  in  Xatdn  y  Ft,  III  and  FV;  T&CCHI  VBimna, 
Storia  deUa  Compatrtia  di  Oeti  in  Italia  (Roma,  1910);  Sommuh 
roocL,  BMicttUmu  de  la  Compagni*  de  Jltue  (Paria,  ISgft-igOO), 
VII,  478  and  IX,  835;  Polanco,  CAnmirm  Arm  wu  •ynopaia 
renun  geelarum  SoeUlatie  Jetu  ah  initio  ii*(M  ad  aiunim  1S^9  ia 
Mmum.  hitt.  S.  J.  (Madrid,  1900). 

Walter  Drum. 

Salome. — (1)  The  daughter  of  Herod  Hiilip  and 
Herodias  (Matt.,  xiv,  6-8;  Mark,  vi,  22;  cf.  Josephus, 
"Antiq.  Jud.",  XVIII,  v,  4),  at  whose  request  John 
the  Baptist  was  beheaded. 

(2)  One  of  the  holy  women  present  at  the  Cruci- 
fixion, and  who  visited  the  tomb  on  the  morning  of 
the  Resurrection  (Mark,  xv,  40;  xvi,  1).  In  Mark 
XV,  40,  we  read:  "And  there  were  %>so  women  looking 
on  afar  off:  among  whom  was  Maiy  Magdalen,  and 
Mary  the  Mother  of  James  the  less  and  of  Joseph,  and 
Salome."  The  parallel  passage  of  Matthew  reads 
thus:  "Among  whom  was  Mary  Magdalen,  and  Mary 
^e  mother  of  James  and  Joseph,  and  the  mother  of 
the  sons  of  Zebedee"  (Matt.,  xxvii,  56).  Comparison 
of  the  two  gives  a  well-grounded  probability  that  the 
Salome  of  tae  former  is  identical  with  the  mother  of 
the  sons  of  Zebedee  in  the  latter,  who  is  mentioned 
also  ifi  Matt.,  xx,  20  sq.,  in  connexion  with  the  peti- 
tion m  favour  of  her  sons.  Beyond  these  references 
in  the  Gospel  narrative  and  what  may  be  inferred 
from  them  nothing  is  known  of  Salome,  though  some 
writers  conjecture  more  or  less  plausiblv  that  she  ia 
the  sister  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  mentioned  in  John,  xiz, 
25. 

James  F.  DaiaooUi. 

SalonlW.   See  THBssAiiONicA. 

Salt,  always  used  for  the  seasoning  of  food  and 
for  the  preservation  of  things  from  corruptim,  had 
from  very  early  days  a  sacred  and  religious  oharMter. 
The  Prophet  Eliseus  employed  it  to  make  palatable 
the  waters  of  a  well  (IV  Kings,  ii,  19  sqq.).  The 
(Mentals  used  it  to  cleanse  and  haiden  the  skin  of 
a  new-bom  child  (Esech.,  xvi,  4);  by  strewing  sidt 
on  a  piece  of  land  they  dedicated  it  to  the  Whib;  in 
the  Jewish  Law  it  was  prescribed  for  the  saorinces  and 
the  loaves  of  proposition  (Lev.,  ii,  13).  In  Matt., 
v,  13,  salt  symoolises  wisdom,  though  perhaps 
originally  it  had  an  .exorcistic  signification.   Its  use 
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in  the  Churoh  belongB  exclusively  to  the  Roman 
Rite.  The  Ritual  knows  two  kinds  of  salt  for  litur- 
gical purpdses,  the  b^>ti8mal  salt  and  the  blessed 
salt.  The  former,  cleansed  and  sanctified  by  special 
exorcisms  and  prayers,  is  given  to  the  catechumen 
before  entering  church  for  baptism.  According  to 
the  fifth  canon  of  the  Third  Coimcil  of  Carthage  it 
would  seem  that  salt  was  administered  to  the  cate- 
chumens several  times  a  year.  This  use  of  salt  is 
attested  by  St.  Augustine  (Conf^  I.  1,  c.  xi)  and  by 
John  the  Deacon.  St.  Isidore  of^  Seville  speaks  of  it 
(De  off.,  11,  xxi),  but  in  the  Spanish  Church  it  was 
pot  universal.  The  other  salt  is  exorcized  and  blessed 
in  the  preparation  of  holy  water  for  the  Asperges 
before  high  Mass  on  Sun<lay  and  for  the  use  of  the 
faithful  m  their  homes.  The  present  formula  of 
blessing  is  taken  from  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary 
(P.  L..  LXXVIII,  231).  Both  baptismal  salt  and 
blessed  salt  may  be  used  Mjain  without  a  new  bene- 
diction. The  appendix  of  the  Roman  Ritual  has 
a  blessing  of  salt  for  the  use  of  animals  and  another  in 
honour  of  St.  Hubert.  The  Roman  Pontifical  orders 
salt  to  be  blessed  and  mixed  in  ^e  water  (mixed  in 
turn  with  ashes  and  wine)  for  the  consecration  of  a 
church.  This  is  also  from  the  Gregorian  Sacramen- 
tary. Again  salt  (not  specially  ble»ed)  may  be  used 
for  purifying  the  fingers  after  sacred  unctions. 

DncHnHi,  CArufwn  WorAip  (London,  1004),  317,  331,  4ia 

FfUMCia  Mershman. 

Salte,  DiocBSB  or  (Saltenbis).  comprises  the  civil 
Provinces  of  Salta  and  Jujuy  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Republic  of  Argentina.  It  was  created  on  17  Feb- 
ruary, 1807,  the  territory  being  taken  from  the  ancient 
Diocese  of  C6rdoba  del  Tucui^n.  Until  1898  it  com- 
prised also  the  civil  Provinces  of  Tucumto,  Santiago 
del  Estero,  and  Catamarca,  which  have  recently  be^ 
detached  to  form  new  dioceses.  The  first  Bishop  ot 
Salta  was  NicoMs  Videla  del  Pino,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Fray  Buenaventura  Rizo  Patron,  Monsignor  Pablo 
Padillay Bdrcena, and thepresent bishop.  Mgr.  Matlas 
Linares  y  Sansetenea.  The  diocese  possesses  a  hand- 
some cathedral  and  seminary,  and  conducts  a  private 
printing  plant  which  issues  a  Catholic  daily  paper, 
''Tribuna  popular".  Religious  orders  of  men  are 
represented  by  the  Redemptorists,  who  devote  them- 
selves to  giving  missions,  the  Fathers  of  the  Divine 
Word,  the  Canons  Regular  of  the  Lateran,  the  Sale- 
sians,  who  are  in  charge  of  the  schools,  and  one  con- 
vent of  Franciscans  subject  to  the  Congregation  of 
I^paganda.  The  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  of 
the  Garden  of  Olives,  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  and 
Franciscan  Tertiaries  devote  their  time  to  teaching, 
hospital  work,  and  visiting  the  sick  in  their  own 
homes. 

JULUN  TOSCANO. 

SaltUIo,  DiocESB  OF  (Saltillensis),  in  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  suffragan  of  Linares,  or  Monte- 
rey. Its  area  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  State  of 
Coahuila  (63,728  sq.  miles),  and  its  population 
(1910),  357,652.  The  city  of  Saltillo  (5190  feet 
above  the  sea-level)  is  the  principal  residence  of  Uie 
bishop  and  of  ibe  Governor  of  the  State  of  Coahuila, 
and,  according  to  above  census,  has  a  population  of 
35,063.  This  city  was  founded  m  1575  by  Francisco 
IJrdifiola,  and  inhabited  by  the  Huacluchiles  and 
Borrados  Indians  of  the  country,  and  by  Tlaxcaltecas 
brought  by  the  Spanish.  The  Franciscan  Father 
Andres  de  Le6n  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries 
in  this  territory  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1827 
the  name  of  Saltillo  was  changed  to  Ciudad  Leona 
Vicario,  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Mexican  heroine 
of  that  name,  but  the  original  name  always  prevailed. 
The  Franciscan  Fathers  of  the  Province  of  Jalisco 
had  eie^t  missions  in  Coahuila,  which,  in  1777, 
formed  part  of  the  See  of  Linaijes,  or  Monterey,  and 


belonged  to  it  until  1881,  when  Leo  XIII  erected 
the  See  of  Saltillo  with  jurisdiction  over  the  entire 
State  of  Coahuila. 

This  see  has  a  seminary,  with  20  students;  20  paro- 
chial schools:  10  Catholic  colleges,  among  these 
that  of  St.  John  Nepomuoenej  they  nave  i^together 
3000  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls.  The  Protestanta 
have  10  colleges  with  781  pupils,  and  33  churches. 
In  the  capital,  Saltillo,  the  present  cathedral,  which 
was  the  former  parish  church,  is  worUiy  of  mention. 
The  city  of  Parras  de  la  Fuente,  with  a  population 
of  7000,  is  also  notable.  It  owes  its  name  to  the 
wild  grape  vines  found  there  by  the  Conquitladoret. 
D.  Antonio  Martin  of  Sapata,  and  Fray  Agustln  de 
E^pinosa,  who  founded  the  city  there,  18  Feb.,  1592. 
During  the  Spanish  domination  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  gave  many  missions  and 
cared  for  the  -towns  of  the  famous  Tjwina.  The 
modem  city  of  Torre6n  is  the  most  populous  of  the 
state;  nevortheless  it  counts  but  few  religious  ele- 
ments. 

NoBiBOA,  Qtagrafa  d*  la  Repibliea  JffaMom  (Moiao,  1808). 

Camillus  Crivblu. 

Salt  Lake,  Diocese  of  (Lacits  Salsis),  includes 
the  State  of  Utah,  and  slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
State  of  Nevada.  The  State  of  Utah  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  rectangular  piece  in  the  extreme  north- 
east comer,  included  within  the  boundary  lines  of 
Wyoming),  forms  a  parallelogram,  which  has  a  length 
of  350  mues  north  and  south,  and  an  extreme  width  of 
nearly  300  miles.  Embraced  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  state  is  a  total  area  of  84,970  square  miles,  of 
which  2,780  square  miles  is  watier  surface,  leaving  a 
land  area  of  82, 190  square  miles.  Nevada  has  a  total 
area  of  110,700  square  nules  and  .of  this  area  71,578 
square  miles  belongs  to  the  IKocese  of  Salt  Lake,  vis., 
the  Counties  of  tSko,  Lander,  Eureka,  White  Pine, 
Lincoln,  and  Nye,  a  ^up  of  counties  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state.  This  westerly  boundary  of  the  dio- 
cese, beginning  at  the  extreme  north-west  comer  of 
Elko  County  on  the  state  line  between  Nevada  and 
Oregon  and  two  miles  west  of  117°  W.  long.,  follows 
souuk  along  a  line  parallel  to  this  meridian  for  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  miles  to  the  Battle  Mountains, 
when  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  west,  along  the  north- 
erly slope  of  these  mountains  for  a  snort  distance,  and 
then  follows  a  south-westerly  line  to  a  point  a  little 
south  of  40°  N.  lat.  From  here  it  continues  south 
along  an  irregular  line,  skirting  the  western  slope  of 
the  Shoshone  Range,  and  thence,  by  an  abmpt  turn 
to  the  left,  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  boundary  be- 
tween Nevada  and  California,  it  goe»4>ack  to  1 17°  W. 
long.,  which  it  again  closely  follows  across  the  Ralston 
anai^Amarg|osa  deserts  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
state.  This  part  of  the  diocese  lies  within  the  Great 
Badn,  except  an  area  of  about  12,000  square  miles 
locateid  in  the  extreme  southerly  end^  the  drainage 
from  which  flows  into  the  Colorado  River. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  States  of  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  and  Oregon,  on  the  west  by  the  western  part 
of  Nevada,  on  the  south  by  California  and  Arisona, 
and  on  the  east  by  Colorado,  the  Diocese  of  Salt 
Lake  extends  from  109°  to  117°  W.  long.,  and  from 
35°  to  42°  N.  lat.  This  is  an  immense  territory, 
sparsely  settled,  made  up  of  mountains,  deserto, 
sheep  ranges,  arable  valleys,  and  alluvial  lands. 
The  Catholic  population  is  found  largely  in  mining 
camps,  along  railroad  sections,  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Ogden,  and  Park  City.  The  region  embraced  bv  the 
diocese  is  overwhelmingly  Mormon.  In  1886  all  the 
territory  now  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
diocese  constituted  a  vicariate  Apostolic,  and  the 
Rev.  I^wrence  Scanlan,  the  missionary  then  in  charge, 
was  raised  to  the  episcopate  and  the  vicariate  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  In  1891  the  vicariate  Apoetolio 
was  erected  into  a  diocese,  and  the  Right  Rev. 
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Lawienoe  Scankm,  D.D.,  fixed  his  aee  permanently 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  The  history  of  Catholicism  in 
VtA  and  Nevada  practically  began  when,  early  in 
1873,  Father  Scanlan  settled  in  Salt  Lake  City  as 
pastor  of  a  little  parish  in  the  city,  and  missionary 
priest  over  all  Utah  and  more  than  half  of  Nevada. 
Before  his  appointment  the  pioneer  priests.  Fathers 
Raverdy,  E.  Kelly.  James  Foley,  and  Patrick  Walsh, 
visited  or  resided  for  a  brief  period  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
When  Father  Scanlan  took  charge,  there  was  only 
one  small  church  in  the  ^at  territory.  To-day  the 
statistics  of  the  Church  m  this  region  are:  estimated 
Catholic  population,  Utah  and  six  Nevada  counties, 
20^000;  parishes,  9;  missions  and  stations,  33;  paro- 
chial and  missionaryprieets,  21;  Marist  Fathers,  10; 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Ooss,  108;  Sisters  of  Mercy,  12. 
All  diocesan  and  parochial  property  is  vested  in  the 
bishop,  who  holds  it  in  trust  tor  the  people.  The 
Cathedral  of  St.'  Mary  Magdalen,  Salt  Lake  City, 
dedicated  in  August,  1909  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  structures  west  of  the 
Missouri  River.  The  bishop,  as  pastor  of  his  large 
parish,  is  assisted  by  five  curates,  who  visit  the 
Catholic  institutions  of  the  city,  preside  at  the  cate- 
chism classes  and  direct  the  sodalities  of  the  Holy 
Angels,  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Children  of  Mary, 
and  the  Altar  Society. 

Inalitutions. — All  Hallows  College,  Salt  Lake  City; 
founded  by  Bishop  Scanlan  in  1886;  conducted  by  the 
Marist  Fathers  (Very  Rev.  Dr.  Guinan,  president), 
has  an  annual  attendance  of  200  pupils,  taught  by 
15  professors ;  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Salt  Lake  City; 
conducted  by  33  sisters  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy 
Cross  (Sister  Alexis,  superior),  annual  attendance, 
250 ;  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Ogden,  sisters, 
23:  pupils,  230;  Keams  St.  Ann's  Orphanage, 
Salt  Lake  Cit}^  orphans  160,  cared  for  by  10  sisters 
of  the  Holy  Cross;  Judge  Mercy  Hospital,  Salt 
I^ake  City,  conducted  by  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Holy 
Cross  Hospital,  Salt  Lake  City,  under  the  care  of 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross  have  charge  of  the  parish  schools  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Ogden,  Park  City,  and  Eureka.  In  nearly 
all  the  parishes  and  in  all  the  houses  of  education,  the 
League  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  Sodalities  of  the 
Children  of  Mary  and  of  the  Holy  Angels  are  flour- 
ishing. 

SALPOiim,  SMitn  of  Iht  Ctoim;  Howlett,  l.i/e  vf  Bl.  fin. 
Jotepk  P.  Uachebeuf;  db  Siibt,  Letter  published  in  Pricu  Hi»- 
Unifua  (Bruawh,  19  Jan.,  1858) ;  Chittskdem,  Father  De  Smet't 
Lift  and  Traielt  among  th»  North  Amtrican  Indiant;  Harris,  The 
CathoKe  Church  m  tfto*.  yf,  R.  HARRIS. 

Salto,  Diocese  of  (Saltensis),  in  Uruguay,  suf- 
fragan to  Montevideo.  This  diocese  with  that  of 
Melo  was  erected  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  by  his  Brief  of 
19  April,  1897,  on  the  petition  of  the  Bishop  of  Monte- 
video and  with  the  consent  of  the  Uruguayan  Gov- 
ernment. Montevideo  was  raised  to  the  archiepisco- 
pal  rank  and  two  titular  bishops  were  named  to  assict 
the  new  archbishop.  However,  owing  to  unfavout^ 
able  political  conditions,  no  appointments  to  the  new 
sees  nave  yet  been  made  (December,  1911).  The 
Diocese  of  Salto  comprises  the  north-western  portion 
of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  (see  the  Ecclesiastical 
Map  of  South  America  in  Catholic  Enctclope- 
DiA,  III),  including  the  departments  of  Rio  Negro, 
Paysandd,  Salto,  Artigas,  and  Tacuaremb6,  with  an 
area  of  25,700  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
197,000  inhabitants.  The  town  of  salto  (population 
12,000)  is  situated  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  opposite 
Concordia  in  Argentina.  It  has  a  large  export  trade, 
and  18  in  communication  with  both  Montevideo  ana 
Buenos  Aires,  by  boat  and  rail.  Paysandll  (popula- 
tion 16,000)  is  also  a  busy  commercial  centre,  the 
neighbouring  region  being  extensively  devoted  to 
Btoek-faisiiig.  It  contains  a  hospital  and  two 
churches. 


Kbanr,  Central  and  South  America,  I  (Londoo.  1900);  Hin/- 
BALL,  Handbook  of  the  Riter  Plate  Repu'Mee  (London,  1895) ;  DfAZ, 
Hiel.  de  laa  Rtpiib.  de  la  Plata  (Montevideo,  1878);  PMicaliom  of 
the  Direccidn  de  eetadUtica  ffeneral  (Montevideo,  current) ;  Brt»- 
SEL,  La  ripubligue  orientale  de  V  Uruguay  (1889);  Handbook  of 
Uruguay:  International  Bureau  of  the  American  RepuMiee  (Wash- 
ington, 1892  and  1909) ;  Bauza.  Hietoria  de  la  dominacidn  eapalMa 
en  el  Uruguay  (Montevideo,  1880). 

Salutati,  (!k)Luccio  di  Pierio  di,  Italian  Humanist, 
b.  in  Tuscany,  1331;  d.  4  May,  1406.  He  studied 
at  Bologna  and  went  to  Rome  to  b^n  his  career  as 
pontifical  secretary  to  Urban  IV.  He  had  a  passion 
for  ancient  letters  and  from  1368  was  in  correspon- 
dence with  Petrarch.  In  1375  he  was  summon^  to 
Florence  to  be  chanceUor  or  Latin  secretary  for  the 
republic,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death.  He 
immediately  became  a  frequent  attendant  of*  the 
learned  meetings  which  were  held  at  the  Convent  of 
San  Spirito  and  gathered  about  Luigi  de'  Marsiglii, 
theologian  and  Humanist  (d.  1394)^  and  at  the  Villa 
Paradiso  of  the  Alberti.  Salutati's  life  was  filled 
chiefly  by  political  and  administrative  matters;  thus 
he  was  led  to  write  several  works  against  the  Duke  of 
Milan.  Among  his  works  are  short  treatises,  "De 
fato  et  fortuna",  "De  religione  et  fuga  seeculi";  the 
only  one  printed  is  "  De  nobilitate  legum  et  medicins  " 
(Venice,  1542);  but  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
his  works  is-  his  correspondence^  a  leamol  edition  of 
which  was  published  by  Novati;  "Epistolario"  (Rome, 
1891 — ).  Salutati's  manuscripts  are  rather  rare  in 
libraries  because  taste  changed  suddenly  with  regard 
to  Latin  style.  JEacaB  Sylvius  (Pius  II)  said  that  he 
may  have  had  merit  in  his  time,  but  that  modem 
writers  had  obscured  him.  As  early  as  1401  Leonardo 
Bruni  of  Arezzo  exactly  depicted  the  Florentine  circle 
in  his  dialogue  and  represented  Salutati  as  an  old  man 
of  another  generation. 

Salutati's  activity  was  exercised  under  two  espe- 
cially fruitful  forms:  he  received  and  guided  young 
men  very  well;  Poggio  was  treated  by  him  as  his  son; 
he  protected  Bruni,  and  welcomed  with  enthusiasm 
Manuel  Chrysoloras,  whose  arrival  at  Florence  in  1396 
was  the  great  event  of  the  Renaissance  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  He  used  his  influence  to  se-' 
cure  Chrysoloras  a  pension  of  100  florins  a  yewr.  and, 
old  as  he  was,  he  took  up  a  course  in  Greek.  On  the 
other  hand  he  devoted  himself  to  seeking  fpr  Latin 
MSS ;  in  1375  he  secured  from  Verona  a  copy  of  CJatul- 
lus  which  is  still  one  of  the  standard  texts  of  the  poet 
(now  in  Paris,  Bib.  Nat.,  Latin  14137).  He  was  idso 
in  poBOCoiuon  of  Petrarch's  Propertius,  and  the  best  and 
most  ancient  MS.  of  Tibullus  (Ambrosianus)  was  also 
probably  in  his  library.  Petrarch  was  only  acquainted 
•with  a  collection  of  Cicero's  letters,  comprising  the 
letters  to  Atticus  and  ^uintus  and  the  correspondence 
between  Brutus  and  Cicero.  While  endeavouring  to 
recover  Petrarch's  copy  Salutati  stumbled  upon  an- 
other collection  in  1389,  that  known  as  the  "Familiar 
Letters";  in  1392  he  was  able  to  have  Petrarch's  MS. 
copied  at  Milan,  and  this  copy  is  now  the  chief  author- 
ity for  the  text.  He  was  the  first  to  pcnsess  Cato's 
treatise  on  agriculture,  the  elegies  of  Maximianus,  the 
"Aratea"  of  Germanictu,  and  the  commentary  of 
the  grammarian,  Pompeius,  on  Donatus.  Provided 
with  these  means  of  study  he  was  able  to  take  up 
questions  of  literary  history.  He  proved  that  the 
treatise  "De  differentiis"  was  not  Cicero's.  He 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  the  Octavia,  but  here  he 
shot  wide  of  <lie  mark.  To  him  we  owe  the  distinc- 
tion, now  lone  admitted  to  be  incorrect,  between  Sen- 
eca the  tragedian  and  Seneca  the  philosopher. 

Sabbadini,  ZiC  smperte  (in  codin  lottnt «  preei  na  MooUX/F*  X 
(Florence,  1905),  34;  Voiot,  IHe  WitdtAeUbuno  da  cbutitchm 
AUertume,  I  (Berlin,  1893),  190;  Sahdts,  A  Hietory  of  Claseieal 
Schabtrehip,  II  (Cambridge,  1908),  17.  PaTJL  LeJAT. 

Saluuo,  Diocese  op  (Salucus,  SALtmENBra), 
in  the  Province  of  Cuneo,  Kedmont,  Upper  Italy. 
The  city  of  Saluzzo  is  built  on  a  hill  overlooking  a 
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vaat,  weU-euItivated  plain.  Iron,  lead,  diver,  marble, 
slate,  etc.  are  found  in  the  surrounding  mountains. 
The  cathedral  (1480-1511)^  half-Gothic,  contains  a 
magnificent  high  altar,  and  is  rich  in  sculptures.  The 
church  of  St.  Bernard,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Conventuals,  has  interesting  tombs  of  the  counts 
della  Torre;  the  Church  of  St.  Dominic  contains 
sev(9:al  artistic  tombs,  especially  that  of  the  Marquess 
Lodovico  II  and  his  spouse  (1504),  and'the  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  St.  Augustine's  and  St. 
Bernardino's  are  also  worthy  of  note.  The  present 
town  hall  is  the  former  Jesuit  Collwe,  while  the  older 
one  (1462),  with  a  bold  tower,  b  utilized  by  the  Court 
of  Assizes.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Silvio  Pellico, 
tjrpographer  Bodoni,  Abate  Denina,  and  Malcame  the 
anatomist.  Saluzzo  was  a  town  of  the  Va^enni,  or 
mountain  Lieuri,  and  later  of  the  Salluvii.  This 
district  was  brought  under  Roman  control  by  the 
Consul  M.  Fulvius.  In  the  Carlovingian  era  it  be- 
came the  residence  of  a  count:  later,  naving  i>a88ed 
to  the  marquesses  of  Susa,  Mam  redo,  son  of  Marquess 
Bonifacio  del  Vasto,  on  the  division  of  that  prin- 
cipality became  Marquess  of  Saluzzo;  this  family 
held  the  marquisate  from  1142  till  15^.  The  mar- 
quisate  embraced  the  territory  lying  between  the 
Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Stura.  and  was  extended  on 
several  occasions.  In  the  Middle  Axes  it  had  a 
chequered  existence,  often  being  in  conflict  with  pow- 
erful neighbours,  cluefly  the  Counts  of  Savoy. 

Tommaso  III,  a  vassal  of  France,  wrote  the  ro- 
mance "Le  chevalier  errant".  Ludovico  (1416-75) 
was  a  wise  and  virtuous  prince.  Ludovico  II  con- 
structed a  tunnel,  no  longer  in  use,  through  the 
Monviso,  a  remarkable  work  for  the  time.  With 
the  help  of  the  French  he  resisted  a  vigorous  siege 
by  the  Thike  of  Savoy  in  1486,  but  in  1487  yielded 
and  retired  to  France  where  he  wrote  "L'art  de  la 
chevalerie  sous  Veg^"  (1488),  a  treatise  on  good 
Kovenunent,  and  other  works  on  military  aimifs. 
He  was  a  patron  of  clerics  and  'authors.  In  1400 
he  regained  power.  After  long  struggles  for  inde- 
pendence, this  small  state  was  occupiea(1548)  by  the 
French,  as  a  fief  of  the  Oown.  In  1588  Carlo  £m- 
manuele  I  of  Savoy  took  possession  of  it.  Thence- 
forward the  city  shared  the  destinies  of  Piedmont  with 
which  it  formed  "one  of  the  keys  of  the  house" 
of  Italy.  Saluzzo  was  formerly  part  of  the  Diocese 
of  Turm.  Julius  II  in  1511  msde  it  a  diocese  im- 
mediately dependent  on  the  Holy  See.  T^e  first 
bishop  was  Gianantonio  della  Rovere,  who  after 
eight  months  resigned  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Sisto,  later  a  cardinal.  Other  bishops  were:  Filippo 
Archmti  (1546),  a  celebrated  iurisconsult;  the  Bea- 
edictine  Antonio  Picoth  (1583)  a  learned  and  pious 
man,  founder  (rf  the  semiiuury;  he  was  succeeded  by 
St.  Giovenale  Ancina  (1597-1604)  of  the  Oratory 
of  St.  Philip,  the  i^XMtle  of  Corsica;  Francesco 
Agostino  delta  Chiesa  (1642);  Carlo  Gitis.  Morozzo 
(1698),  who  had  built  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral. 
The  diocese,  since  1805,  has  Deen  suffragan  of  Turin; 
it  contains  91  parishes  with  170,000  inhabitants; 
300  secular  and  30  regular  priests:  31  religious  houses; 
4  institutes  for  boys  and  3  for  girls;  and  has  a  Catho- 
lic newspaper. 

Cappelurti,  Lt  CAmm  (f/loUa,  XIV;  CAatrrn,  71  Mar- 
dmato  di  StUuMMo;  Oabotio,  I,  marchen  di  S<Uuuo  (Salusio, 

»»oi).  U.  BBNiam. 

Salvado,  Ritdebindub.   See  New  Nobcta. 

Salvatierra,  Juan  Maria,  b.  at  Milan,  15  Novem- 
ber, 1648;  d.  at  Guadalajara,  17  July,  1717.  His 
family  was  of  Spanish  orim|.  the  name  beinjg  written 
originaUy  SalvarTierra.  While  pursuing  his  studies 
at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Parma,  he  accidentally  came 
across  a  book  upon  the  Indian  missions.  It  so 
impressed  him  tiiat  he  at  once  determined  to  give 
his  life  to  the  same  work,  althoudi  his  parents  had 
destined  him  for  marriage  with  a  lady  oi  high  rank. 


Receiving  the  babit  of  the  Jesuit  Older  m  Qeaoa, 

he  sailed  for  Mexico  in  1675,  and  on  arriving  in  that 
country  continued  his  theological  studies  for  a  time, 
after  which  he  was  assumed  to  a  professorship  In 
the  college  of  Puebla.  Declining  a  position  in  the 
cathedral,  he  received  permission  to  devote  himself 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  and.  in  June,  1680, 
set  out  for  the  still  unoonquered  ana  defiant  Tani- 
mari  (q.  v.)  in  the  wild  mountain  defiles  of  south- 
western Chihuahua.  Among  these,  and  their  nei^ 
hours,  the  Tubar,  Guasaar,  and  others,  he  laboured 
for  ten  years,  establishing  or  having  ciuuge  of  several 
missions  baptizing  whole  bands,  winning  the  affeo- 
tion  of  the  wild  tribes,  and,  alone,  holding  them  quiet, 
when  all  around  were  in  murderous  revolt.  In  1600 
he  was  appointed  vitUador  or  inspector  of  the  Jesuit 
missions  of  the  north-western  district.  Soon  afta<- 
wards,  through  conversations  with  the  missionaiy 
explorer,  Father  Ehuebio  Kino,  he  conceived  an 
intense  desire  for  the  evangelization  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, for  which  undertaking  ofiScial  authority  was 
finally  granted  in  1697,  all  expense  to  be  at  the  cost 
of  the  missionaries.  In  the  organization  and  later 
conduct  of  the  work  his  chief  collaborator  was  Father 
Juan  Ugarte.  The  contributions  for  this  purpose, 
by  generous  donors,  formed  the  basis  of  the  his- 
toric tondo  piadoio,  or  Pious  Fund,  of  California 
(q.  v.),  for  so  many  years  a  subject  of  oontro- 
v^sy  with  the  republican  government  of  Mexico. 

With  one  small  boat's  crew  and  six  soldiers  Salva- 
tierra  landed  15  October,  1697,  at  Conoepcion  Bay, 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  a  few  days  later 
founded  the  first  of  the  California  missions,  whidi 
he  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Loreto,  his  special  pa- 
troness through  life.  For  a  time  he  acted  as  priest, 
wytAin,  sentry,  and  cook,  besides  studying  the  lan- 
guage from  a  vocabulary  prepared  by  an  eania:  Jesuit 
visitor.  Father  Juan  Cx>part,  and  from  the  natives 
who  could  be  induced  by  presents  to  come  near.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  few  years  he  founded  six 
missions,  successfully  overcoming  all  difficulties.  He 
also  made  some  important  explorations.  In  1704, 
being  summoned  to  Mexico,  he  was  appointed  provin- 
cial, out  when  accepting  the  office  reauested  that  he 
mi^t  soon  again  be  permitted  to  take  up  his  mis- 
sion work.  Inis  was  granted;  in  1707  a  successor 
was  appointed,  and  Father  Salvatierra  returned  to 
his  mission  charge,  where  he  remained  until  sum- 
moned in  1717  to  Mexico  to  confer  with  the  new 
viceroy.  Drapite  a  painful  infirmity  he  set  out, 
but  the  fatigue  so  aggravated  his  disorder  that  he 
was  obliged  to  stop  at  Guadalajara,  to  which  place 
he  insisted  on  being  carried  in  a  litter  rather  than 
turn  back.  Says  the  Protestant  historian  Bancroft: 
"  It  was  thus  that  the  apostle  of  California  made  his 
last  earthly  journey.  For  two  long  months  he  tossed 
upon  his  deathbecL  suffering  extreme  agony.  Then, 
feeling  that  his  end  was  near,  he  summoned  the  faith- 
ful Bravo  to  his  side,  confided  to  him  the  particulars 
of  mission  affairs,  and  empowered  him  to  represent 
California  at  the  capital.  On  the  17th  July,  1717, 
he  died,  as  he  had  hved,  full  of  hope  and  courage. 
The  whole  city  assembled  at  lus  funeral,  and  the 
remains  were  deposited  amidst  ceremomes  rarely 
seen  at  the  burial  of  a  Jesuit  missionary,  in  the  clu4>d 
which  in  former  years  he  had  erected  to  the  Lady  of 
Loreto.  Salvatierra's  memory  needs  no  pane^rie. 
His  deeds  sp<^  for  themselves:  and  in  the  light  of 
these,  the  bitterest  enemies  of  nis  religion  or  of  his 
order  cannot  deny  (he  beauty  of  his  character  and 
the  disinterestedness  of  his  devotion  to  Calif(»mia." 
His  most  important  writings  are:  "Cartas  sobre  la 
Conquista  espiritual  <ie  CaUfomia  "  (Mexico,  1698); 
"Nuevas  Cartas  sobre  lo  mismo"  (Mexico,  1699); 
and  his  "Relaciones"  (1697-1709)  in  "Documentos 
para  la  Historia  de  Mexico"  (4th  series,  Mexico, 
1853-7). 
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Alsobb,  BiM.  it  la  CamvaUa  dt  Jni*  (3  Tola.,  Meiieo,  1841); 
Bakcbopt,  HUt.  North  Mexican  Slat—  and  Texa$,  I  (San  Fran- 


  1886);  Bkribtaim  t  Soum,  BihUaUea  Hitpano  Amtrieana 

SelentrianaL  III  (Ameeameea,  1883);  Olbmon,  HUt.  Calhotie 
Church  in  Califcnua  (2  vote.,  San  Franoiseo,  1872)  ;  ViHsaAa, 
Nctieia  de  la  Califorma,  y  de  tu  etntguida  temporal  y  etmrilUBt 
(3  vol*.,  Madrid,  1757) ;  unperfflct  traiulations  in  EniUsn  (Lon^ 
don,  1758),  French  (Puii,  1707),  Qwman,  and  Dutch. 

Jambs  Moonst. 


Salmtfam,  in  Greek  nvrydL  in  Hebraw  , 
ah,  has  in  Scriptural  language  tbe  general  meaning  of 
liberation  from  straitened  cireumstances  or  from 
other  evils  and  of  a  translation  into  a  state  of  freedom 
and  security  (I  Kings,  xi,  13;  xiv,  46;  II  Kings,  xxiii, 
10;  rv  Kings,  xiii.  17).  At  times  it  expresses  God's 
help  BgainBt  Israel's  enemies,  at  other  tmies,  the  Di- 
vine blessing  bestowed  on  tbe  produce  of  the  soil 
(Is.,  dv.  8).  As  sin  is  the  greatest  evil,  being  the 
root  and  source  of  all  evil,  Sacred  Scripture  uses  the 
wend  "salvation"  mamly  in  the  sense  of  liberation  at 
the  human  race  or  of  individual  man  from  sin  and  its 
consequences.  We  shall  first  consider  the  salvation 
of  the  human  race,  and  then  salvation  as  it  is  verified 
in  the  individual  man. 

I.  Salvation  of  thk  Human  Rao. — We  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  poesibilit^r  of  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind, or  upon  its  appro|xiatenes8.  Nor  need  we  re- 
mina  the  reader  that  after  God  had  fredy  determined 
to  save  the  human  race,  He  might  have  done  so  by 
rardonii^  man's  sins  without  having  recourse  to  tte 
Incarnation  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Most  Holy 
Trinity.  Still,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word  was  the 
most  fitting  means  for  the  salvation  of  man,  and  was 
even  necessary,  in  case  God  claimed  full  satisfaction 
for  the  injury  done  to  him  by  sin  (see  Incabmation). 
Thoughtheofficeof  Saviour  is  really  one,  it  is  virtually 
multiple:  there  must  be  an  atonement  for  sin  and 
damnation,  an  establishment  of  the  truth  so  as  to 
overcome  human  ignorance  and  tnot,  a  peromial 
source  of  spiritual  strength  aiding  man  in  his  struggle 
against  weakness  and  concupiscence.  There  canoe 
no  doubt  that  Jesus  Christ  really  fulfiMed  these  three 
functions,  that  He  therefore  really  saved  mankind 
from  sin  and  its  consequences.  As  teacher  He  es- 
tablished the  reign  of  truth;  as  king  He  supplied 
streagth  to  His  subjects;  as  jniest  He  stood  between 
heaven  and  earth,  reconoling  sfaiful  man  with  his 
angry  God. 

A.  Christ  at  Teacher. — ^Prophets  had  foretold  C!hrist 
as  a  teacher  of  Divine  truth:  "Behold,  I  have  given 
him  for  a  witness  to  the  people,  for  a  leader  and  a 
master  to  the  Gentiles"  (Is.,  Iv,  4).  Christ  himself 
claims  the  title  of  teacher  repeatedly  during  the 
course  of  His  public  life:  "You  call  me  Masterj  and 
Lord;  and  you  say  well,  for  so  I  am"  (John,  xiii.  13; 
cf.  Matt.,  xxiii,  10;  John,  iii,  31).  The  Gospels  inform 
us  that  nearly  the  whole  of  Christ's  public  life  was  de- 
voted to  teadiing  (see  jEsns  Cbbist).  There  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  supereminence  of  Christ's  teaching; 
even  as  man.  He  is  an  eyewitness  to  aD  He  revei^; 
His  truthfulness  is  God's  own  veracity;  His  authority 
is  Divine;  His  words  are  the  utterances  of  a  Divine 
person;  He  has  the  personal  power  to  prove  His 
teaching  by  miraclM;  He  can  internally  iUumine  and 
move  the  minds  of  His  hearers;  He  is  the  eternal  and 
infinite  wisdom  of  God  Incarnate  Who  cannot  deceive 
and  cannot  be  deceived. 

B.  Chritt  aa  King. — ^The  royd  character  of  Christ 
was  foretold  by  the  Prophets,  announced  by  tiie  an- 
mIs,  claimed  by  Christ  Himsdf  (Ps.  ii,  6;  Is.,  ix,  6-7; 
Eaech.,  xxxiv,  23:  Jer.,  xxiii,  3-6;  Luke,  i,  32-33; 
John,  xviii,  37).  His  royal  functions  are  the  founda- 
tk>B,  the  eroansMn  and  the  final  consummation  of  tbs 
kingdom  of  God  among  men.  The  first  and  last  of 
these  acts  are  peraonal  and  visible  acts  of  the  king, 
but  the  intermediate  function  is  carried  out  either 
invisiblv,  or  by  Christ's  visible  agents.  The  piaoti- 
oal  woifang  of  the  kingly  oflloe  of  Cluist  is  described 


in  the  treatises  on  the  sources  of  revetatimi,  on  grace, 
on  the  Church,  on  the  sacraments,  and  on  tJie  last 
things. 

C.  Christ  aa  Priest. — ^The  ordinary  priest  is  made 
God's  own  by  an  accidental  unction,  Christ  is  consti- 
tuted God's  own  Son  by  the  substantial  unction  with 
the  Divine  nature;  the  ordinary  priest  is  made  holy, 
though  not  impeccable,  by  lus  consecration,  while 
Christ  is  separated  from  all  sin  and  sinners  by  the 
hypostatie  union;  the  ordinary  priest  draws  mgh  unto 
God  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  but  Christ  is  seated 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  power  of  God.  The  Levitical 
priesthood  was  temporal,  eartMy,  and  carnal  in  its 
mfpn,  in  its  relations  to  God,  in  its  working,  in  its 
power;  C!hrist's  priesthood  is  eternal,  heavemy,  and 
spiritual.  The  victims  offered  by  the  ancient  priests 
were  either  lifeless  things  or,  at  best,  irrational  ani- 
mals distinct  from  the  person  of  the  offoer;  Christ 
offers  a  victim  included  in  the  person  .of  the  offerer. 
His  Uving  human  flesh,  animated  by  His  rational 
soul,  a  r^  and  worthy  substitute  for  mankind,  on 
whose  behalf  Christ  offers  the  sacrifice.  The  Aanmio 
priest  inflicted  aa  irreparable  death  on  the  victim 
which  his  sacrificial  intention  changed  into  a  religious 
rite  or  s^bol;  in  Christ's  sacrifice  the  immutation  of 
the  victim  is  brought  about  b^  an  internal  act  of  ffis 
will  (John,  x,  17),  and  the  victim's  death  is  the  souroe 
of  a  new  life  to  himself  and  to  mankind.  Besides, 
Christ's  sacrifice,  being  that  of  a  Divine  person,  car- 
ries its  own  acc^tance  with  it:  it  is  as  much  of  a  gift 
of  God  to  man,  as  a  sacrifice  of  man  to  God. 

Hence  follows  the  perfection  of  tiie  salvation 
wrought  by  Christ  for  mankind.  On  His  psft  Christ 
offered  to  God  a  satisfaction  for  man's  sin  not  only  suf- 
ficient but  superabun<kmt  (Rom.,  v,  15-20);  on  God's 
part  supposing,  what  is  contained  in  the  vvry  idea  oi 
man's  redemption  through  Christ,  that  God  agreed  to 
accept  the  work  of  the  Redeemer  for  the  sins  of  man, 
He  was  bound  by  His  promise  and  His  justice  to  grant 
the  remission  of  sin  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner 
intended  by  Christ.  In  this  way  our  salvation  has 
won  back  for  us  the  essential  prerogative  of  the  state 
of  original  justice,  i.  e.,  sanctifying  grace,  while  it  wUl 
restore  the  minor  prerogatives  at  the  Resurrection. 
At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  at  once  blot  out  indi- 
vidual sin,  but  only  procures  the  means  lliereto,  and 
these  means  are  not  restricted  onlv  to  thepredestined 
or  to  the  faithful,  but  extend  to  au  men  (I  John,  ii,  2; 
I  Tim.,  ii,  1-4).  Moreover  salvation  m^es  us  co- 
heirs of  Christ  (Rom.,  viii,  14-17),  a  royal  priesthood 
(I  Pet.,  ii,  9;  cf.  Ex^  xix,  6),  sons  of  God,  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost'  (I  Cor.,  iii,  16),  and  other  Chrurt» — 
ChrisHanua  alter  Christus;  it  perfects  the  angeKcal 
orders,  raises  the  digni^  of  the  material  world,  and 
restores  aU  thin^  in  Christ  (Eph.,  i,  9-10).  By  our 
salvation  all  thinra  are  ours,  we  are  Christ's,  and 
Christ  is  God's  (I  Ccr.,  iii,  22-23). 

II.  iNBivinuAii  Salvation. — The  Council  of  Trent 
describes  the  process  of  salvation  from  sin  in  the  case 
OS  an  adult  with  great  minuteness  (Sees.  VI,  v-vi) .  It 
begins  with  the  grace  of  God  which  touches  a  sinner's 
heart,  and  calk  mm  to  repentance.  This  grace  can- 
not bie  merited;  it  proceeoa  sole^  from  the  love  and 
mercy  of  God.   Mian  may  receive  or  reject  this  in- 

Siiration  of  God,  he  majr  turn  to  God  or  remain  in  sin, 
race  does  not  constrain  man's  free  will.  Thus  as- 
sisted the  sinner  is  disposed  for  salvaticm  from  sin; 
he  believes  in  the  revelation  and  promises  of  God,  he 
fears  God's  justice,  hopes  in  his  mercy,  trusts  that 
God  will  be  merciful  to  him  for  Christ  s  sake,  begins 
to  love  God  as  the  source  of  all  justice,  hates  and  de- 
tests his  sins.  This  disposition  is  fsllowed  by  justifi- 
cation itseU,  which  consists  not  in  the  mere  remisnon 
(rf  sins,  but  in  the  sanctification  and  renewal  of  the 
inner  man  by  the  voluntary  reception  of  God's  grace 
and  gifts,  whence  a  man  becomes  just  instead  of  un- 
just, a  fnend  instead  of  a  foe  and  so  an  heir  aeeoiding 
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to  hope  of  eternal  life.  Thm  change  h^pens  either 
by  reason  of  a  perfect  act  of  charity  elicited  by  a  well 
disposed  sinner  or  by  virtue  <^  the  Sacrament  either 
of  Baptism  or  of  Penance  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  respective  subject  laden  with  sin.  The  Council 
ftirther  indicates  the  causes  of  this  change.  By  the 
merit  of  the  Most  Holy  Passion  through  the  Holy 
Gbtrit,  the  charity  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  are  justified. 

Against  the  heretical  tenets  of  various  times  and 
aeets  we  must  hbld  that  the  initial  grace  is  truly 
gratuitous  and  supernatural;  that  the  human  will  ro- 
mains  free  under  the  influence  of  this  grace;  that  man 
really  co-operates  in  his  personal  salvation  from  sin; 
that  by  justification  man  is  really  made  just,  and  not 
merely  declared  or  reputed  so;  that  Justification  and 
aanctification  are  only  two  aspects  of^  the  same  thing, 
and  not  intologically  and  chronologically  dbtinct 
realities;  that-  justification  excludes  all  mortal  sin 
from  the  soul,  ao  that  the  just  man  is  no  way  liable  to 
the  sentence  of  death  at  God's  judgment-seat.  Other 
points  involved  in  the  foregoing  process  of  perBonal 
salvation  from  sin  arc  matters  of  discussion 'among 
Catholic  theolo^ans;  such  are,  for  instance,  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  imtial  grace,  the  manner  in  which  grace 
and  free  will  work  together,  the  precise  nature  of  the 
fear  and  the  love  disposing  the  sinner  for  justification, 
the  manner  in  which  sacraments  cause  sanctifying 
grace.  But  these  questions  are  treated  in  other  arti- 
cles dealing  ex  professo  with  the  respective  subjects. 
The  same  is  true  m  final  perseverance  without  which 
personal  salvation  from  sin  is  not  permanently  se- 
cured. 

What  has  been  said  applies  to  the  salvation  of 
adults;  children  and  those  permanently  deprived  of 
their  use  of  reason  ate  saved  by  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism. 

A  Dumber  of  quaations  briofly  touohad  upon  in  this  article  m 
more  fully  tieated  under  the  reepective  hesdinai  throughout  the 
volumes  of  the  CatKolie  Bnci/dopedia.  Wilhblm  and  Scankbll, 
Itmual  of  CttthMe  TktoUoy,  II  (London,  1898),  4&-M,  181-205, 
S4A-50;  Hdntxb,  OuOxatt  of  DogmaUe  Ttuotaqy  (New  York, 
1896),  II,  S39  sqq.;  Ill,  113-42.  All  the  modem  theologios! 
works  on  Redemption  and  Justification.  Among  the  older  works 
mi^  be  mentioned:  Lombard,  II,  dist.  26-29,  with  Commm- 
tnia  at  9r.  Thohas,  Saint  Bohatbhtdbb,  and  Eanm;  III,  dist. 
1-22,  with  Commmtari—  of  SAiirr  Bohavbirubb,  Saint  THOiiAa, 
SooTDs,  Denis  thz  Cabthttsian,  and  Esnus;  Saint  Trohas, 
Ammio,  I-II,  QQ.  oiz-oxiT,  with  Commmilarie*  of  STLvraa, 

QONBT,  QORI,  BlUrUABT,  SCABBS,  VASQOBt;    Idbm,  StiMma, 

III,  QQ.  i-li,  with  CommaUariu  of  Mbdina,  Stltius,  (Jonbt, 
BAUUHTicBNBas,  Vauintia,  Tahmib,  Tasqdbs,  Lnoo,  {UansA, 

SVABBS. 

A.  J.  Maas. 
Salvatoriaos.  See  Dmmi  Savxoob,  Socnmr  of 


BtJm  Mimdi  Salutare,  a  poem  in  honour  of  the 
various  members  of  Christ  on  the  Cross.  A  fifteenth- 
century  MS.  ascribes  it  to  St.  Bonaventure.  and 
Daniel  thinks  that  this  "inspired  singer  of  the  Cross" 
could  well  have  composed  it.  The  commonest 
ascription  is  to  St.  Benuud;  and  Trench  thinks 
that  this  and  other  poems'  "were  judged  away  from 
him  on  very  slight  and  insuflScient  grounds  by  Mabil- 
k>n",  who  places  the  hymn  {unong  the  spurious 
(aUena  el  eupporitUia)  works  of  the  saint  (P.  L., 
CLXXXIV,  1319-24).  Although  the  saint  died 
in  1153,  and  no  MS.  of  the  hymn  antedates  the 
fourteenth  century,  Daniel  favours  the  ascription 
of  two  of  the  cantos  to  the  saint.  Mone  judged  the 
hjrmn  of  French  origin,  and  declared  that  all  hope  of 
restoring  the  text  correctly  lay  in  the  future  discoveiv 
of  French  MSS.  This  task  was  attempted  by  M. 
Haurteu  ("Potaies  latins  attribu^s  k  Saint  Bernard", 
1890,  pp.  70-73),  who,  finding  it  in  only  three  MSS. 
(two  in  Paris,  one  at  Grenoble),  all  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  thinks  it  incredible  that  the  hymn  should 
lutve  heien  composed  by  St.  Bernard. 

It  is  divided  mto  seven  cantos,  headed  respectively: 
"Ad  Pedes",  "Ad  Genua",  "Ad  Manus",  "Ad 


Latus",  "Ad  Pectus",  "Ad  Cor",  "Ad  Faeiem'' 
(To  the  Feet,  Knees,  Hands,  Side,  Breast,  Heart, 
Face).  Elach  canto  contains  five  stanzas  of  toi 
lines  ea(^  except  the  canto  "Ad  Cor",  which  has 
seven.  The  MSS.  give  many  variant  texts  and  many 
additional  titles  (as  "To  the  Mouth",  "Shoulders'^ 
"Ears",  "the  Scourging",  "the  Crowning").  Mone 
accepts  only  four  cantos  (To  the  Feet,  Knees,  Hand, 
Side)  as  original.  Danicd  aeeepts  but  two  original 
cantos  (those  addressing  the  Feet  and  the  KiMes), 
but  not  their  titles,  which  he  believes  of  later  coinage. 
He  thinks  the  oldest  text  is  found  in  a  Lichtenthal 
MS.  (fifteenth  century)  containing  only  the  cantos 
beginning  "Salve  mimdi  salutare"  and  "Salve, 
salve  rex  sanctorum",  imder  the  "probably  true' 
title  of  "  Planctus  super  passionem  Domini ".  "  Who- 
ever,"  he  says,  "reads  the  first  hymn  carefully,  must 
see  that  it  conoems  the  whole  form  of  Christ  simering, 
and  that  the  feet  are  menti(med  for  the  sole  reason 
that  the  poet  places  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
wostrate  and  embracing  the  feet  of  the  Saviour. 
The  second  poem,  also,  deals  with  the  Passion  gen- 
erally, and  only  once,  and  passingly,  alludes  to  the 
knees."  He  attributes  both  the  tiUes  and  the  elab- 
orations to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
when  the  devotion  to  the  Five  Wounds  was  growing. 
"Then  the  verses  of  Bernard  offered  convenient 
warps  or  threads  in  which  mi^t  be  interwoven  the 
woof  of  devotion  to  the  wounds  singly."  The  first 
lines  of  the  cantos  are:  1.  Salve  mundi  salutare 
(Ad  Pedes);  2.  Salve  Jesu,  Rex  sanctorum  (Ad 
Genua);  3.  Salve  Jesu,  pastor  bone  (Ad  Manus); 
4.  Salve  Jesu,  summe  bonus  (Ad  Latus);  5.  Salve, 
salus  mea.  D«U8  (Ad  Pectus);  6.  Summi  regis  cor 
aveto  (Ad  Cor);  7.  Salve  c^Mit  cruentatum  (Ad 
Faoiem). 

In  St.  Bematd's  "Opuscula"  (Venice,  1495),  the 
seventh  canto  is  addressed  "  To  the  Whole  Body  " ,  and 
commences:  "Salve  Jesu  reverende".  Julian  gives 
the  first  lines  of  some  translations  (by  non-Catholics) 
of  all  the  cantos  except  three  and  five,  and  remarks 
that  "some  of  the  parts  have  suffered  from  neglect", 
and  that  "this  should  be  remedied  by  an  able  trans- 
lator". In  the  second  edition  of  the  "Diet,  of 
Hymnology",  he  refos  to  the  transhition  of  Mrs. 
£.  M.  Shapcote  (a  convert  to  Catholicism)  and  gives 
the  date  as  1873.  This  was  published  first  in  the 
"Rosary  Magasine"  (1877  and  1878)  and  republished 
by  Burns  and  Gates,  London,  1879;  its  title  is:  "A 
luiythmical  Prayer  to  the  Sacred  Members  of  Jesus 
Hanging  upon  the  Cross".  The  stansaic  form  ia 
that  used  by  Mrs.  Shupcote  in  one  of  her  latest  works 
("Mary,  the  Perfect  Woman",  Manresa  Press,  1903), 
and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  first  stansa  of  canto 
5  (To  the  Breast): 

O  God  of  my  Salvation,  hail  to  Thee: 
O  Jesus,  Sweetest  Love,  all  hail  to  Thee; 
O  Venerable  Breast,  I  worship  Thee: 
O  Dwelling-«laoe  of  Love,  I  fly  to  Thee, 
With  tremoung  touch  adore  and  worship  Thee. 
A  different  arrangement  of  the  poem,  found  in 
Horst's  "Paradisus  aninue  christians"  (1614),  has 
been  translated  by  Canon  Oakel^  (1850),  and  (prob- 
ably) by  W.  J.  Copelaad.  The  first  lines  of  both  are 
given  by  Julian.   The  paucity  of  Catholic  transla- 
tions is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hymn  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  in  liturgical  use.  However, 
the  Roman  Breviary  hymn  "Jesu  dulcis  amor  meus' 
(Lauds  of  the  feast  of  the  Most  Holy  Winding  Sheet 
of  Our  Lord,  assigned  to  Friday  after  the  second 
Sunday  in  Lent)  is  made  up  of  lines  taken,  with  some 
alterations,  from  widely  separated  cantos.  This 
short  poem  oontams  five  stansas  of  the  type:  "Jesu, 
dulcis  amor  meus"  (1.  30);  "Ao  si  pnesens  sis, 
accedo"  (1.6);  "Tecomplector  cumaffectu"  (1. 13); 
"Tuorum  memor  vulnerum"  (1.  15).  The  FoUowing 
stansas  comprise  lines  8,  97,  (?),  65;  321  (Salve  ei^at 
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craentatum),  326,  328,  330;  156  (Salve  latua  Salva* 
toria),  166, 169, 170;  106, 116,  (?).  40.  This  curioualy 
ooDstructed  hymn  (the  lines'  are  here  numbered  as 
they  aie  founa  in  P.  L.,  loc.  cit.)  has  neither  rhyme 
nor  classical  quantity,  while  the  fourth  line  of  each 
stania  is  in  iambic  rhythm  and  the  other  three  lines 
are  in  trochaic  rhythm.  Three  tranalationa  an  indi- 
cated below. 

JuUAX,  DieHonary  <if  Bymndtom  Ctjoadon,  1907),  pp.  989  and 
1897,  giva  firat  lines  of  tn.  from  the  L«tin  and  German ;  Danieu 
Th—aunu  humiu^ogieut,  I,  332,  and  note,  p.  333,  deelarea  hi* 
view  that  aU  the  oantoe  "breathe  forth  the  heata  and  fire*  of 
divine  love,  ao  that  notbinc  eoidd  be  imagined  nfter  or  aweeter", 
II,  SSt,  gives  a  oanto  whion  is,  as  Mone  aaya,  an  ineoherent  mix- 
ture, IV,  234-8,  gives  the  oomplete  poem,  with  excellent  notes 
pp.  238-31;  MoHC  Laleinitekt  Uymntn,  I,  162-74,  gives  much 
eiitioal  apparatus:  Trjcnch,  Soared  Latin  Pattry  (London,  1874), 
^vas  cantos  i4d  Ptim  and  Ad  Paei*m,  and  (p.  138)  of  the 
hymna  attributed  to  St.  Bernard:  "If  ha  did  not  write,  it  is 
not  easjr  to  guess  who  oould  have  written  them;  and  indeed  tliey 
bear  profoundly  the  stamp  of  his  mind,  being  onlr  inferior  in 
beauty  to  his  prose."  KomosrELo,  luiteiniKke  Hymnm  vnd 
OfdnM  (Bonn,  1865),  190-301,  gives  twelve  stanaas  with  Ger- 
man tr.;  Mabch,  Latin  Hymn*  (New  York,  1875),  144-119, 
givea  fifteen  stansas  (with  notea,  p.  377).  The  Imnn  Jetu  duleit 
amor  mmu,  tr.  Cabwall,  in  i«ra  Cathalioa  (1849):  latest  ed. 
1884);  tr.  Wallaci,  1874;  tr.  Baobbawb  in  Braiary  Hymn* 
and  Itimal  Stfuene**  (London,  1900),  75. 

H.  T.  Hknkt. 

8alv«  Segina,  the  opening  words  (used  as  a  title) 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  four  Breviary  anthems 
of  the  BlessM  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  said  from  the  First 
Vespers  of  Trinity  Sunday  imtil  None  of  the  Saturday 
before  Advent.  An  exception  is  noted  in  Migne's 
"Diet,  de  liturgie"  (s.  v.),  namely  that  the  rite  of 
Ch&lons-sur-Mame  assigns  it  from  the  Purification 
B.  M.  V.  until  Holy  Thursday.  Another  variation, 
peculiar  to  the  cathedral  of  Speyer  (where  it  is  chanted 
solemnly  everyday  "in  honour  of  St.  Bernard"),  may 
have  been  based  on  either  of  two  legends  connecting 
the  antlwm  with  the  saint  of  Clairvaux.  One  legend 
relates  that,  while  the  saint  was  acting  as  iMotte 
Apostolic  in  Germany,  he  entered  (Christmas  Eve. 
1146)  the  cathedral  to  the  processionid  chanting  oi 
the  anthem,  and,  as  the  words  "O  clemens,  O  pia, 
O  dulcis  Virgo  Maria"  were  being  sung,  genuflected 
thrice.  According  to  the  more  common  narrative, 
however,  the  saint  added  the  triple  invocation  for  the 
first  time,  moved  thereto  by  a  sudden  inspiration. 
"  Plates  of  brass  were  laid  down  in  the  pavement  of 
the  church,  to  mark  the  footsteps  of  the  man  of  God 
to  posterity,  and  the  places  where  he  so  touchingly 
implored  the  clemency,  the  mercy,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  Blessed  Vinon  Mary"  (Ratisbonne, 
"Life  and  Times  of  St.  Bernard  ,  American  ed., 
1855,  p.  381,  where  fuller  details  are  given).  It  may 
be  said  in  pwssing  that  the  legend  is  rendered  very 
doubtful  for  several  reasons:  (a)  the  narrative  ap- 
parently originated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  re- 
lates a  fact  of  the  twelfth;  (b)  the  silence  of  con- 
temporaries and  of  the  saint's  companions  is  of 
some  significance;  (c)  the  musical  argument,  as  il- 
lustrated by  Jean  de  Valois  ("  Le  'Salve  Regina'  dans 
rOrdre  de  Citeaux"  in  "La  Tribune  de  Saint-Ger- 
vais".  May,  1907,  p.  109),  suggests  a  single  author 
of  both  the  anthem  and  its  concluding  words. 

The  auUiorship  is  now  generally  ascribed  to  Her- 
mann Contractus  (q.  v.).  Durandus,  in  his  "R». 
tionale",  ascribed  it  to  Petrus  of  Monsoro  (d.  about 
1000),  Bishop  of  Compostella.  It  has  also  been  at- 
tributed to  Adh^ar,  Bishop  of  Podium  (Puy-en- 
Velay),  whence  it  has  been  styled  "Antipnona  de 
Podio"  (AjQthem  of  Le  Puy).  Adh^mar  was  the 
first  to  ask  permission  to  go  on  the  crusade,  and  the 
first  to  receive  the  cross  from  Pope  Urban  n.  "Be- 
fore his  departure,  towards  the  end  of  October,  1096, 
he  composed  the  war-song -of  the  crusade,  in  which 
he  asked  the  intercession  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
the  Salve  Regina"  (Migne,  "Diet,  dea  Croiaadea", 
8.  T.  Adh&nar).  He  is  said  to  have  asked  the  monks 
of  Cluny  to  admit  it  into  their  office,  but  no  trace  of 


its  use  La  Cluny  is  known  before  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Venerable,  who  decreed  (about  1135)  that  the 
anthem  should  be  sung  processionally  on  certain 
feasts.  Perhim  stimulated  by  the  example  of  Cluny, 
or  because  of  St.  Bernard's  devotion  to  the  Mother 
of  God  (the  saint  was  dilixent  in  spreading  a  love  for 
the  anthem,  and  many  pugrim-ehrines  claim  him  as 
founder  of  the  devotion  to  it  in  their  locality),  it 
was  introduced  into  Citeaux  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  down  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  used  as  a  solemn  anthem  for  the  Magnificat 
on  the  feasts  of  the  Purification.  Annunciation,  and 
Nativity  B.  V.  M.,  and  for  the  Benedictus  at  Lauds 
of  the  Assumption.  In  1218  the  general  chapter 
prescribed  its  daily  processional  chanting  before  the 
high  altar  after  the  Capitulum;  La  1220  it  enjoined 
its  daily  recitation  on  each  of  the  monks;  in  1228 
it  ordered  its  Hinging  "mediocri  voce",  together  with 
seven  psalms,  eto.,  on  every  Friday  "pro  Domino 
Papa"  (Gregory  IX  had  taken  refuge  in  Perugia 
from  Ebnperw  Frederick  II),  "pro  pace  Romana 
Eecksia' ,  eto.  eto. — ^the  long  list  pf  "intentions" 
indicating  how  salutary  was  deemed  this  invacati(m 
of  Our  Lady.   The  use  of  the  anthem  at  Com- 

Sline  was  b«gun,  says  Godet  ("L'Origine  litur^que 
u  'Salve  R^ina' "  in  "Revue  du  clag6  fran^ais", 
15  August,  1910),  by  the  Dominicans  about  1221, 
and  was  rtmidly  propagated  by  them.  Before  the 
middle  oi  that  century,  it  was  incorporated  with 
the  other  anthems  of  the  Blessed  virgin  in  the 
"modernized"  Franciscan  Breviary,  whence  it  en- 
tered into  the  Roman  Breviary.  In  Couteulx's 
"Annales  ordinis  Cartusiensis"  (Montreuil,  1901)  it 
is  said  (under  the  year  1239)  that  the  anthem  had 
been  in  use  in  that  order  (and  probably  from  its 
foundation)  before  Gregory  IX  prescribed  its  uni- 
versal use.  The  Carthusians  sing  it  daily  at  Vespers 
(except  from  the  First  Sunday  of  Advoit  to  tlw  Oc- 
tave of  the  Epiphany,  and  from  Passion  Sunday  to 
Low  Sunday)  as  well  as  after  every  hour  of  the  Little 
Office  B.  V.  M.  The  Cistercians  sang  it  after  Com- 
pline from  1251  until  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  have  sung  it  from  1483  until  the  present 
day — a  daily  devotion,  except  on  Holy  Thurscfey  and 
Good  Friday.  The  Carmehtes  say  it  after  every  hour 
of  the  Office.  Pope  Leo  XIII  prescribed  its  recitation 
(6  January,  1884)  after  eveiy  low  Mass,  together  with 
other  prayers — a  law  still  m  force. 

While  Uie  anthem  is  in  sonorous  prose,  the  chant 
melody  divides  it  into  members  which,*  although  of 
unequal  syllabic  length,  were  doubtless  intended  to 
close  with  the  faint  ihymic  effect  noticeable  when  they 
are  set  down  in  divided  form: 

(1)  Salve,  Regina  (Mater)  miserioordia, 

(2)  Vita,  dulcedo,  et  spes  nostra,  salve. 

(3)  Ad  te  clamamus,  exsules  filii  Hevs; 

(4)  Ad  te  suspiramua  gementes  et  flentes  in  hao 
laciyinarum  valle. 

(5)  Eia  ergo  advocata  nostra,  illastuosmiserioordes 
oeulos  ad  nos  oonverte. 

(6)  Et  Jesum,  benedictum  fructum  ventris  tui, 
nobis  post  hoc  essilium  ostende. 

O  clemens,  O  pia, 

O  dulcis  (Virgo)  Maria. 
Smtlarly,  Notker  Balbulus  ended  with  the  (Latin) 
sound  of  "E"  all  the  verses  of  his  sequence,  "Laua 
ta>i,  Christo"  (Holy  LmooentsV  Droves  notea  tiiat 
the  word  "Mater''  in  the  first  verse  is  found  in  no 
source,  but  is  a  late  insertion  of  the  sixteenth  century 
("Analecta  hymnica",  L,  Leipiig,  1907,  p.  819).  Sim- 
uarly,  the  word  "  Virgo  "  in  the  last  verae  seems  to  date 
back  only  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Mone  (Latein- 
ische  Hymnen  des  Mittelalters,  II,  203-14)  gives  nine 
medieval  hymns  based  on  the  anthem.  Dimiel  flTie- 
nurus  hymnologicus,  II,  323)  gives  a  tenth.  The 
"Analecta  hymnica"  gives  various  transfusions  and 
tropes  (e.  g.  XXXH,  176,  191-«2;  XLVI,  13»-43). 
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The  composers  adopt  curious  forms  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  text,  for  example  (fourteenth  century) : 

Salve  splendor  prtecipue 
supenue  cloritatis, 

Begina  vincens  strenue 
Boelus  impietatis, 

Miaericordis  tu«B 

munus  impende  gratis,  etc. 
The  poem  has  fourteen  such  stsmcas.  Another 
poem,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  forty-three  four- 
line  stansas.   Anotho',  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is 
more  condensed: 

Salve  nobilis  regina 

fons  misericordis,  etc. 
A  feature  of  these  is  their  apparent  preference  for  the 
briefer  formula,  "O  clemens,  O  pia,  O  dulcis  Maria." 

The  anthem  fi^jured  largely  in  the  evening  devotions 
of  the  conf ratermties  and  guilds  wMch  were  formed  in 
great  nimibeca  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  "In  France,  this  service  was  commonly 
known  as  a  S<Uut,  in  the  Low  Countries  as  the  Lcf,  in 
England  and  Germany  amply  as  the  Salve.  Now  it 
aeems  certain  Uiat  our  present  Benediction  service  has 
resulted  from  the  general  adoption  of  this  evening 
singing  of  canticles  before  the  statue  of  Our  Lady, 
enhanced  as  it  often  came  to  be  in  the  course  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  by  the  exposition 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  was  employea  at  first 
only  as  an  adjimct  to  lend  it  additions  solemnity." 
.  This  highly  interesting  view  of  Father  Thurston  (see 
Benxoiction  of  the  Blessed.  Sacrament  for  some 
elaboration)  is  developed  in  his  articles  on  the  "  Bene- 
diction of  the  Blessed  Sacrament"  ("Month",  June, 
July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  1901)  and  "Our  English  Benedic- 
tion Service"  Obid.,  Oct.,  1905).  Luther  complained 
that  the  anthem  was  sung  everywhere  throughout  the 
world,  that  the  great  bells  of  tne  churches  were  nmg 
in  its  honour,  etc.  He  objected  especially  to  the  words 
"Queen  of  mercy,  our  life,  our  sweetness,  our  hope": 
but  Daniel  (II,  X22)  points  out  that  the  language  oi 
devotion  is  not  that  of  dogma,  and  notes  that  some 
Protestants,  unwilling  that  it  should  disappear  from 
Lutheran  churches,  reconstructed  it  "evangelically". 
He  perhuM  refers  to  a  version  in  use  at  Erfurt  in  1526: 
"Suve  Rex  etenue  nusericorttiie".  The  Jaosenista 
found  a  like  difficulty,  and  sought  to  change  the  ex- 
presaon  into  "the  sweetness  and  hope  of  our  life" 
(Beissel,  I.  126).  While  the  anthem  thus  figured 
largely  m  liturgical  and  in  general  popular  Catiiolio 
devotion,  it  was  especially  dear  to  sailors.  Clarke 
("Old  andNewIighteonColumbua",  New  Yoric,  1893, 
pp.  191,  237)  pvee  instances  of  the  singing  of  Salve 
R^na  by  the  sailors  of  Columbus  and  the  Indians. 

Ilie  exquisite  plainsong  has  been  attributed  to 
Hermann  Contractus,  "nie  Vaticaa  Antiphonary 
(pp.  127-8)  gives  the  revised  official  or  "typical"  form 
of  the  melody  (first  tone).  The  now  unofficial 
"Ratisbon"  emtion  gave  the  melody  in  an  ornate  and 
in  a  simple  form^  together  with  a  setting  which  it  de- 
scribed as  being  m  the  eleventh  tone,  and  which  is  also 
very  beautiful.  An  insistent  echo  of  this  last  setting  is 
found  in  the  plainsong  of  Santeul's  "Stupete  gentes" 
(see  "Recurif  oomplet  dee  hymnes  etc.",  Dijon,  1845. 
p.  174).  There  are  many  settings  by  polyphonic  ana 
modem  compoeers.  Pergolesi's  (for  one  voice,  irith 
two  violins,  viola,  and  organ)  was  written  siiortly 
before  his  death:  it  Is  placed  among  his  "happiest 
inspirations",  ia  deemed  his  "greatest  triumph  m  the 
direction  of  Church  mumc"  and  "unsurpamed  in 
purity  of  style,  and  pathetic,  touching  expiesrion". 

McAsm  in  JcUAif,  Diet,  of  Hymtulam  (2nd  «d.,  London, 
1907),  9S1,  1588,  1697.  To  the  eleven  trualatkma  than  noted 
•hould  be  idded  thoae  by  BAoeHAWi,  Brniary  tlynmt  and  Mi— at 
Stvitneet  (London,  1900),  220;  Dohahoc,  Early  Chritian 
Hvmnt  (New  York.  1908),  153;  >n  exoellent  Hteral  rhymed  ver- 
•ion  by  the  compiler  of  Rotary  of  tht  Blmtid  Yir^n  Mary  (Lon- 
don, a.  d.),  244:  "Haill  holy  Queen,  Mother  of  Mercy,  haill". 


Eu>  in  Lutbt  Hymn  wrUm  and  IIMr 
2;  proee  tnmdation  in  th*  (SbW- 
For  aome  Rngliah  poema  on  th* 


in  rhythmical  pioae  by  Duitibu)  in  Latin  Hyi 
Uymnt  (New  YorIc,  1889),  162;  ^ 

more)  Alantial  of  Prayer;  79.  I       

theme  aee  Shiplbt,  Cormina  Mariana  (2nd  aeiiaa,  68:  Biidaett's 
"OorUfe,  Our  Sweatoaaa,  and  Our  Hope":  p.  236:  Maacaa'atr. 
of  Kad  Sinrock'a  "O  Maria  Rog^na  Miiiiri«ordi»";  p.  337: 
"Poat  Hoe  Kxailium  ").  Lionou,  TA*  Gloria  of  Mary,  derota* 
ten  ehapten  to  an  aaaetieal  eommentary.  Daayca,  faltinittii* 
Hymiui^idilm  dm  MUUUfn,  11  Unal»cla  Avbhims  moMi  an,  L, 
Leipiis,  1907),  318,  containa  MSB.  aouroea;  lor  biocraidiieal  ao- 
tica  of  Hermaon  Contraotua,  of.  ibid,,  308-9.  Connut  alao  Ban- 
■■L,  Oaeh,  dor  VeraliTung  Mariat  in  DeiUtMand  vSkrtnd  det  Mit- 
teUltrt  (Frdbuis,  1909).  122  aqq.,  202-6, 214, 253, 272, 290, 353. 
546;  Idbh,  GetA.  der  Ytreluntno  M.'t  in  D,imUM.  17.  Jakrk. 
(1910),  eonoMding  chapter;  Mkbcati,  Letgend*  madinaK  tuUa 
"Sah*  lUeina"  in  RoMeena  Oregoriana  (Jan.-Feb„  1907),  43-5, 
many  referencea;  DAmxL,  Thaaunu  hymnalagiau,  II,  321-0; 
Mo»a,  Laltinitht  Bymnen  da  MilUlalUrt,  11,203-16;  QooBT, 
L'oriain*  Utargmt  du  "Salce  Regina"  is  Rem*  d«  ehrgt  franeait 
(IS  Aug.,  1910);  Da  VAU>ta,  L*  "Salt*  Hiaina"  dan*  FOrdt* 
deCUeaux  inLa  Tribun*  de&>in<-<7«rMi{<  (May,  1907), hiatoiy of 
the  anthem  and  a  eloae  study,  with  muaioti  iUuattBtiona,  of  tiia 
ijalnaong;  U,  I.,  Bn  ntaroteun*  Aniitiuu:  L*"8abeR«ttna"ia 
Tribmid*  &tiil-0<mw  (Feb.  — ,  1911). 

H.  T.  Hbnbt. 

Salfvte  Christi  Ttilnerk,  the  Roman  Breviaiy 
hymn  at  Lauds  of  the  feast  of  the  Most  Preeioua 
Blood,  is  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Pars  Vema  ol  ibe 
Roman  Breviary  (Venice,  1798).  The  office,  added 
since  1735,  was  in  some  dioceses  a  commemora- 
tive Lenten  feast,  and  is  still  thus  found  asB|Ened  to 
Friday  after  tiie  fourth  Sunday  of  Lent  with  rite 
of  major  double.  Pius  IX  (Aug.  10,  1849)  added 
it  to  tne  regular  feasts  of  the  Breviary  and  aaagned 
it  to  the  first  Sunday  of  July  (double  of  the  second 
class).  In  the  fact  that  the  feast  was  thus  estab- 
lished generally  after  the  pope's  return  from  (xteta, 
Faber  sees  "an  historical  monument  of  a  vicissitude 
of  the  Holy  See,  a  perpetual  Te  Deum  f or  a  deliv- 
eranoe  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ"  (The  Fledoua  Blood, 
p.  384,  Amer.  ed.).  The  hymn  oompriaee' ei^t 
Ambronan  stansas  in  daaeical  iambic  dimeter  verae 
together  with  a  proper  doxology: 

Summa  ad  Parentis  dexteram 

Sedenti  habenda  est  gratia 

Qui  noe  redemit  wanpiine, 

Sanctoque  firmat  Spiritu.  Amen. 
A  cento,  comprising  stanzas  i,  ii,  iv,  viii,  forms  the 
hymn  at  Lauds  in  the  office  of  the  Pillar  of  tiie 
Scourging  {Cclumna  PloQeUalionis  D.  N.  J.  C.).  a 
feast  celebrated  in  some  places  on  the  Tuesday  uter 
Quinquagenma  Sunday;  but  the  hynm  in  this  caw 
has  its  proper  doxology: 

Cnso  fla^elfis  gloria, 

Jesu,  tibi  sit  junter, 

Cum  patre  et  auno  Spiritu 

Nunc  et  per  steculum.  Amen. 
To  the  translations  of  Caswall,  Osenham,  and 
Wallace,  listed  in  Julian's  "Dictionary  of  Hymnrf- 
ogy",  should  be  added  those  of  Arditrishop  Bag- 
shawe  (Breviary  Hymns  and  Missal  Sequences,  p. 
101:  "All  hMl!  ye  Holy  Wounds  of  ChriBt'O, 
Donahoe  (Eariy  Christian  Hymns,  p.  262:  "AO 
hail,  ye  wounds  of  Jesus"),  "8.",  in  Shiptey's  "Annus 
Sanctus",  Part  II  (p.  59:  "All  hail,  ye  wounds  of 
Christ").  .  . 

The  Vesper  hymn  of  the  feast,  "Pestivis  resonent 
compita  vocibus",  oomprisdng  seven  Asclepiadic 
stanzas,  and  the  Matins  hymn,  "Ira  justa  conditoris 
imbre  aquarum  vindice' ,  eomprinng  six  stansas, 
have  been  translated  by  Caswall  (Lyra  Cathohca, 
pp.  83,  86),  Bagshawe  Ooc.  dt.,  Nos.  95-6),  Donahoe 
(loo.  cit.,  pp.  249-452).  The  Vesper  hymn  was  also 
translated  oy  Potter  (Annus  Sanctus,  Part  1,  p. 
85),  and  the  Matins  hymn  by  O'Connor  (Anindd 
Hymns,  etc.,  1902,  No.  80),  and  by  Henry  (Sursum 
Corda,  1907,  p.  5).  _  „ 

H.  T.  HSNKT. 

8«lT«te  norm  Blutfnim.  See  QnicoifQQB 

CHKinnit  QvABRrns. 

BalTi,  Giovanni  BATnaxA.  See  SAssonBRRAia 
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SalfUuiUS,  a  Latin  writer  of  Gaul,  who  lived  in  the 
■fifth  century.  Bom  of  Christian  parents,  he  mar- 
ried a  pagan  woman  named  Palladia,  who  was  con- 
verted together  with  her  parents;  husband  and  wife 
Ksolved  to  live  thenceforth  in  continence.  About 
430  Salvianus  became  one  of  the  ascetics  directed  by 
Honoratus  of  Lerinum.  Gennadius  speaks  of  him  as 
a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Marseilles.  He  lived  and 
wrote  in  the  South  of  Gaul.  He  was  probably  a  na- 
tive of  the  Roman  Germania — of  Trier,  accordmg  to  a 
conjecture  of  Halm  (De  gub.,  VI,  xiii,  72).  He  trav- 
elled in  Gaul  and  in  Africa.  In  tus  extant  writings  he 
does  not  yet  know  of  the  invasion  of  Attila  and  the 
battle  of  Chftlons  (451). 

Of  the  niunerous  works  mentioned  by  Gennadius 
(De  viris,  Ixvii)  there  remain  only  nine  letters  and 
two  treatises:  "Ad  ecclesiam  adversum  avaritiam" 
and  "De  gubematione  Dei"  or  "De  pisesenti  judi- 
cio".  The  fourth  is  one  of  his  most  interestii^  let- 
ters; in  it  he  explains  to  his  recently-convertea  par- 
ents-in-law the  decision  reached  by  him  and  his  wife 
to  observe  continence.  In  the  ninth  he  justifies  to 
Solonius  his  use  of  a  pseudonym  in  his  firat  writing. 
He  issued  the  treatise  "De  ecclesia"  under  the  name 
of  Timotheus;  this  work  exhorts  all  Christians  to 
make  the  Church  their  heir.  The  "De  gubematione 
Dei",  in  eight  books  was  written  after  439  (VII,  x,  40). 
He  endeavoured  to  prove  a  Divine  explanation  of  the 
barbarian  invasions.  With  the  orthodox  but  depraved 
Romans  he  contrasts  the  barbarians,  infidels  or  Ari- 
ans,  but  virtuous.  This  thesis  places  Salvianus  in  the 
ranks  of  tiie  lAtin  moralists,  who  from  the  "Ger- 
mania" of  Tacitus  down,  show  to  their  ootnipt  com- 
patriots an  ideal  of  justice  and  virtue  among  the  Geiv 
mans.  The  work,  dedicated  to  Bishop  Salonius,  a 
disciple  of  Lerinum,  is  unfinished  and  seems  to  have 
i^peaied  in  fragments;  (jlennadius  knew  only  five 
books. 

Salvianus  is  a  careful  writer,  much  resembling  Lae- 
tantiuB,  but  his  style  is  strong^  influenced  by  the 
rhetoricians,  and  its  prolixity  renders  it  wearisome. 
Tlie  same  influence  doubtless  explains  the  ezagKei&- 
tion  of  his  ideas  on  the  necessity  of  mving  all  his 
goods  to  the  Church  and  the  antithesis  of  Roman  cor- 
ruption and  German  virtue.  The  "De  gubematione 
Tm"  contains  interesting  pictures  of  manners,  but  all 
must  not  be  ti^en  literally.  Salvianus  speaks  as  an 
advocate  and  in  doing  so  forces  the  tone,  palliating 
what  goes  ajjainst  his  case  and  bringing  out  in  the 
strongest  relief  all  that  favours  it.  To  judge  the  so- 
ciety of  the  time  by  his  pictures  is  to  risk  making 
mistakes.  Apart  from  his  style,  Salvianus  is  not 
highly  cultured.  He  has  some  slight  knowledge  of 
law:  he  is  ignorant  enou^  to  attribute  Plato's  Re- 
public" to  Socrates  (De  gub.,  VII,  xxiii,  101).  There 
are  two  critical  editions  of  his  works:  Halm  in  "Mo- 
numenta  Germams"  (Berlin,  1877)  and  Pauly  in 
"Corpus  script,  ecclesiasticorum  latinorum"  (Vi- 
enna, 1883). 

BABDimnwEB,  PUnUaie  (Frdbun,  18M).  i.  1 93:  TiumL, 
OadtichU  dtr  ritmuchm  LUentur  (Laqpiis,  1880),  4flS;  Ebbbt, 
OewMdU*  der  Littnlur  da  MiUeUdUrt,  I  (LdpiiK,  1889).  459. 
For  a  fuller  and  more  complete  biblia^rsphy  of  SaManua  see 
Cbevausr,  Sepertotre  dtt  Muren  KttmtuM  du  moi/tn  Sge.  Bio- 
bMiotmrhi*,  a.  t.  SaMm,  Paui,  LbjaT. 

Salsbu^,  ARCBSiocBai)  of  (SAuaBUBGENsis), 
conterminous  with  the  Austrian  crown-land  of  the 
same  name.  The  Romans  appeared  in  the  lands 
south  of  the  Danube  under  Emperor  Augustus, 
laid  out  roads,  founded  towns,  and  turned  the  terri- 
tory into  a  province.  Salzburg  belonged  to  Nori- 
cum.  _  Christianity  was  introduced  by  individual 
colonists,  artisans,  and  soldiers;  St.  Manmilian, 
Bishop  of  Laureacum  (Lorch),  is  mentioned  as  the 
first  martyr  of  Noricum  during  the  era  of  the  perse- 
cutions. Although  Constantine  brought  peace  to 
the  Church,  the  Romanised  territory  was  subsequently 
exposed  on  all  sides  to  the  attacks  of  barbarian 


peoples,  and  the  last  representative  of  Roman  civili- 
sation in  Noricum  was  at.  Severus  (d.  482).  He  vis- 
ited Cuculls  (Kuchel  near  Hallein)  ana  Juvavum 
(Salxburg),  whero  he  found  a  churoh  already  ee- 
tablidied  and  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  the  priest- 
abbot  Maximus.  His  iqiostolate  was  "the  last  ray 
before  utter  darkness";  the  whole  territory  was  soon 
devastated  by  barbanan  tribes,  and  it  was  only 
about  700  that  Christian  civilization  again  made 
its  appearance.  St.<  Rupert,  Bishop  of  Worms, 
baptized  Duke  Theodo  of  Bavaria,  erected  at  Walder- 
see  a  churoh  in  honour  of  St.  Peter,  and  made  Juvavum, 
'  where  he  found  the  Roman  buildings  overgrown 
with  brambles,  his  episcopal  seat.  The  cathedral 
monastery  was  also  named  after  St.  Peter,  and 
Rupert's  niece,  Avendrid,  founded  the  convent  of 
Nonnberg.  St.  Boniface  completed  the  work  of 
St.  Rupert,  placed  the  Diocese  of  Salzburg  under 
the  Primatial  See  of  Mainz,  and  substituted  the  Bene- 
dictines for  the  Irish  monks  in  St.  Peter's.  He  had 
a  dispute  with  their  abbot-bishop  Virnl  concerning 
the  existence  of  the  antipodes.  Virgil  dispatched  the 
regionaiy  bishop  Modestus  to  Cwinthia,  of  which 
the  latter  became  the.^Mstle.  Under  Viigil  the 
valuable  "liber  confratemitatum",  or  confraternity 
book  of  St.  Peter's,  was  begun. 

Amo,  the  successor  of  Virgil,  enjoyed  the  respect 
of  Charlemagne,  who,  after  overthrowing  the  Avars, 
assigned  to  him  as  his  mismonary  territory  all  the 
hmd  between  the  Danube,  the  Raab,  and  the  Drave. 
While  Amo  was  at  Rome  attending  to  some  business 
for  Oiarlemagne,  Leo  III  i^ipointed  him  arohbishop 
over  Uie  bishops  of  Bavaria.  When  the  dispute  con- 
cerning the  delimitation  of  Uieir  eccleuastical  prov- 
inces broke  out  between  Aquileia  and  Salzburg, 
Charlemagne  declared  the  Drave  the  boundary. 
The  digmty  of  the  arohbishops  as  territorial  sov- 
ereigns must  be  also  traced  to  Charlemagne.  Amo 
took  advantage  of  the  intellectual  life  at  the  court 
of  the  great  emperor  to  have  manuscripts  copied  in 
150  volumes,  thus  forming  the  oldest  library  in 
Austria.  The  efforts  of  Duke  Wratislaus  of  Moravia 
to  withdraw  his  territory  from  the  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence of  the  Germans  prepared  great  trouble  for 
Archbishop  Adalwin.  Adrian  II  appointed  Metho- 
dius Arohoiahop  of  Pannonia  and  Moravia;  it  was 
only  when  Wratislaus  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Louis  the  German  that  Adidwin  could  protest  ef- 
fectually against  the  invasion  of  lus  li^ts.  Metlu>- 
d&UB  appeaured  at  the  Synod^  of  Salsburg,  was  strack 
in  the  face,  and  was  kept  in  close  confinement  for 
two  and  a  half  years.  To  the  endeavour  of  the 
archbishop  to  demonstrate  to  the  pope  the  jus- 
tice of  Us  claims  we  aro  indebted  for  the  im- 
portant work,  "De  conversione  Bulgarorum  et 
Carantanorum  libellus".  However,  Adalwin  was 
compelled  to  release  Archbishop  Methodius  at  the 
command  of  the  pope.  Darkness  once  more  settled 
on  the  land,  when  the  Magyars  rava^ced  the  great 
Moravian  Empire;  not  a  church  remamed  standing 
in  Pannoniajju  the  bishops  informed  the  pope,  and 
Archbishop  Thiadmar  fell  in  battle.  Michaelbeuem 
was  set  ainame.  With  the  cmshing  defeat  of  the 
Magyars  at  Lechfeld  (955)  begins  a  henceforth  un- 
arrested Christian  civilization  in  Salzburg.  When, 
shortly  after  this,  Liudolf  of  Swabia  and  Conrad  of 
Lothrugen  rose  aminst  Otto  the  Great  and  induced 
Arohbiwop  Herold  to  become  their  associate,  the 
latter  was  seized,  blinded,  deposed,  and  filially 
banished. 

The  tenth  century  is  for  Italy  the  tceculum  o6«eu- 
rum,  the  era  of  the  feuds  of  the  opposing  factions  of 
the  nobility.  In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  the  epis- 
copate flourished,  and  in  this  prosperity  Salzburg 
also  participated.  The  empwror's  brother,  Bishop 
Bruno  of  Cologne,  the  "bishop-maker",  consecrated 
FViedrich  for  SUsDurg,  who  in  turn  oonseorated  St. 
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Wolfgang  Bishop  of  Ratisbon.  Friedrich  declared 
the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  independent.  In  996 
Archbishop  Hartwik  received  the  ri^t  to  coin  money; 
in  the  presence  of  Saint  Henry  11  and  his  spouse 
Kunigunde,  the  archbishop  consecrated  the  church 
on  the  Nonnberg.  When  St.  Hemma,  Countess  of 
Friesach,  founded  the  convent  of  Gurk  in  1042,  the 
first  abbess,  Ita,  was  chosen  from  Nonnberg._  In 
Salzburg  the  noble  tendencies  and  great  principles 
of  the  age  of  Gregory  VII  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors, aiming  at  the  sanctification  of  the  Church,  the 
success  of  the  Crusades,  the  fostering  of  religious 
life  among  the  people,  and  the  development  of  monas- 
tic Ufe,  were  always  encouraged.  The  first  arch- 
bishop of  this  period  was  Gebhard.  Three  students 
had  set  out  for  Paris  to  study  philosophy  and  the- 


Catbcdral  and  Abchikpisoopal  Palaoc  Saububo 


ologyj  during  a  night  spent  in  a  forest-glade  near 
a  spnng,  they  confided  to  one  another  their  ideals 
for  the  future — each  wished  to  become  a  bishop, 
and  each  vowed  in  this  contingency  the  foundation  of 
a  monastery.  Their  hopes  were  gratified:  Adalbert 
became  Bishop  of  Wuraburg  and  founded  Lambach 
in  Upper  Austria;  St.  Altmann  of  Passau  founded 
Gottweig  for  twelve  canons,  who  were  replaced 
twelve  years  later  by  Benedictines  from  St.  Blasien 
in  the  Black  Forest;  Gebhard  founded  Admont  (1074) 
and  the  Diocese  of  Gurk  (1072).  These  bishops 
were  the  mainstays  of  the  "cause  of  St.  Peter" 
in  Germany.  Th^  held  aloof  from  the  Synod  of 
Worms  to  which  Henry  IV  summoned  the  bishops 
and  abbots  to  declare  their  opposition  to  the  pope. 
Henry  therefore  named  an  anti-bishop  for  Salzburg, 
Bertold  of  Moosburg,  and  Gebhard  nad  to  endure 
an  exile  of  nine  years;  shortly  before  his  death  he 
was  able  to  return,  and  was  buried  at  Admont  (1088). 
His  successor  Theimo  consecrated  the  church  and 
monastery  of  St.  Paul  in  Carinthia.  Defeated  by 
the  royal  bishop,  Bertold,  he  was  kept  in  strict  con- 
finement for  five  years  at  Freisach;  scarcely  had  he 
recovered  his  liberty  when  he  joined  in  tlie  crusade  of 
Guelph  of  Bavaria,  was  again  thrown  into  prison, 
and  suffered  a  horrible  martyrdom  (1102).  On  the 
abdication  of  Henry  IV^  Count  Conrad  I  of  Abens- 
berg  was  elected  archbishop;  Conrad  accompanied 
Henry  V  to  Rome,  when  he  went  thither  to  receive 
imperial  coronation.  Paschal  II  and  Henry  came 
to  an  agreement  according  to  which  the  Church 
should  renounce  all  claim  to  the  imperial  fiefs,  and 
the  emperor  aU  claim  to  investiture.  When  this 
condition,  on  which  the  coronation  was  to  take  place 
12  February,  1111,  became  known,  the  German 
bishops  and  even  the  secular  nobility  protested 
against  it,  fearing  lest  by  an  onslau^t  on  all  the 
imperial  fiefs  the  king  should  make  his  power  abso- 
lute.  The  pope  was  add  in  confinement,  the  priests 


robbed  of  their  rich  vestments,  the  church  plate,  and 
even  the  buckles  of  their  shoes.  When  the  arch- 
bishop complained  of  this  treatment,  a  German  knight 
threatened  to  cleave  his  head  in  twain.  His  <&^- 
nified  bearing  rendering  it  impossible  to  maintain 
his  position  in  Salzburg,  he  lived  an  exile  until 
the  mvestiture  strife  was  definitively  settled  by  the 
Calistine  Concordat  of  1122.  Conrad  henceforth 
devoted  all  his  energy  to  his  diocese;  he  replaced 
the  secular  clergy  at  the  cathedral  by  Augustinian 
Canons,  whose  rule  he  himself  adopted  in  1122,  and 
established  a  convent  of  canoneeses.  At  Seckau  alao 
he  established  the  canons,  and  appointed  the  oele- 
I>rated  Gerhoh  provost  of  Reichersberg.  He  mean- 
while granted  establishments  to  the  Benedictines 
(Georgenberg,  Fiecht),  Cistercians  (Victring  in  Carin- 
thia), Pnemonstratensians  (Wilten  near  Innsbruck). 
The  Church  of  St.  Peter  was  also  rebuilt  in  Roman- 
esque style;  while  previously  the  monks  of  St.  Peter's 
had  elected  the  archbishop,  they  abdicated  Uiis  right 
in  favour  of  the  canons  oy  the  agreement  of  1139 
between  the  abbot  and  archbishop. 

In  the  first  contest  between  the  papacy  and  empire 
during  the  Hohenstaufen  period,  the  archbishops  of 
Salzburg  had  taken  the  side  of  the  Guelphs.  When, 
in  1159,  Frederick  I  declared  in  favour  of  Victor  IV, 
the  creature  of  two  Ghibelline  cardinals,  against 
Alexander  III,  Archbidiop  Eberhard  I,  Count  of 
Hippoldstein,  steadily  supported  Alexander.  Bar- 
baroesa  left  him  in  peaceful  possession  of  his  see  until 
his  death.  However,  his  successor,  Conrad  II,  son 
of  Leopold  III  the  Pious,  aroused  Frederick's  anger, 
and  died  a  fugitive  at  Admont  in  1168.  Barbarossa 
now  stood  at  the  acme  of  his  fortune.  He  opposed 
to  Archbishop  Adalbert,  son  of  King  Wladislaus  II 
of  Bohemia,  as  anti-bishop  Provost  Henry  of  Berch- 
teegaden;  however,  at  the  Diet  of  Venice  (1177) 
— '^the  last  great  diet  of  the  Middle  Ages",  at  which 
pope  and  emperor  exchanged  embraces  —  it  was 
agreed  that  both  bishops  should  abdicate,  and  that 
Conrad  III  of  Wittelsbach  should  receive  the  archi- 
episcopal  see,  and  appoint  the  imperial  archbishop 
to  tlie  See  of  Mainz.  Through  Conrad  the  arch- 
bishops of  Salzburg  received  the  rank  of  legate  Apos- 
tolic throughout  the  whole  ecclepiastical  province 
of  Noricum,  and  therewith  the  dignity  of  cardinaL 
On  Conrad's  death  Adalbert  a^ain  succeeded  to  the 
archdiocese.  On  account  of  his  excessive  strictness 
he  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Werfen  for  four- 
teen days  by  his  own  officials.  When  Frederick  II 
adopted  the  policy  of  his  father  in  a  still  more  exagger- 
ated form,  and  was  conseouently  excommunicated  by 
Gregory  IX.  Archbishop  Eberhard  II  of  Regensberg 
(Switzerland)  and  his  friend  Duke  Leopold  VI 
brought  about  the  Peace  of  San  Germano  (1230). 
The  Christian  leaders  met  at  Anagni,  whither  the 
archbishop  also  came,  but  the  duke  died  on  the  way 
to  the  meeting.  The  archbishop  consecrated  the 
monastery  of  Lilienfeld,  founded  by  the  duke,  and 
interred  him  there.  Meanwhile  the  zealous  arch- 
bishop had  created  within  his  territory  three  new 
dioceses  to  give  increased  efficiency  to  the  care  of 
souls:  Chiemsee  (1216),  Seckau  (1218),  St.  Andrew's 
in  the  Lavantal  (1225).  For  these  dioceses  also  the 
archbishop  was  not  only  to  nominate,  but  also  to 
confirm  and  consecrate.  On  account  of  his  friendly 
relations  with  the  emperor  it  is  evident  that  he 
exercised  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  and  is 
to  be  honoured  as  "the  founder  of  the  land  of  Salz- 
burg". For  refusing  to  publish  the  Decree  of  the 
First  General  Council  of  Lyons,  which  excommuni- 
cated Frederick  and  relieved  him  of  his  empire, 
Eberhard  also  incurred  excommunication.  When  he 
died  suddenly  the  following  year,  still  under  the  ban, 
his  body  was  buried  in  an  annex  of  the  parish-church  . 
of  Radstadt,  but  forty  years  later  it  was  transferred 
to  consecrated  ground  m  Salzburg  cathedral. 
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During  the  Austrian,  and  the  almost  simultaneous 
German,  interregna  Salsburg  shared  in  the  general 
confusion,  and  had  it8  anti-bishop.  Archbishop 
Philip,  Count  of  Ortenburg,  was  more  warrior  than 
cleric  and  steadfastly  refused  to  accept  priestly  ordi- 
nation. In  foreign  politics  he  favoured  William 
of  Holland,  the  candidate  for  the  throne  set  up  by 
the  papal  party:  in  Austria  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
Premysl  Ottaar  favoured  by  the  pope.  The  decree  of 
Alexander  IV  that  each  bishop-elect  must  be  conse- 
crated within  half  a  year  affected  Philip  immediately; 
as  he  paid  no  attention,  Bishop  Ulrich  of  Seckau 
was  appointed  in  his  place,  ana  finally  he  himself 
was  excommunicated  and  Salzburg  placed  under  an 
interdict.  Hie  people  thereupon  drove  Philip  out 
and  invited  Ulricn  to  enter  into  possession;  as,  how- 
ever, the  latter  was  unable  to  repay  the  money  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  borrow  in  Rome,  he  also 
was  expelled.  He  was  finally  able  to  return  to 
Salaburg,  but  merely  cdebratM  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi  m  1285  (which  Urban  IV  had  extended  to 
the  whole  Church  the  year  before)  and  then  resiped. 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg  brought  to  a  close  the  inter- 
regnum. Throi^out  the  whole  series  of  years^  and 
on  aU  important  occasions  including  the  investiture 
of  his  sons,  Albert  and  Rudolph,  with  Austria,  Styria, 
Krain,  and  the  Wendish  March  (27  December,  1280), 
Archbishop  Frederick  II  of  Walchen  (Pinzgau)  was 
a  faithful  supporter  of  Rudolph,  and  must  thus  be 
numbered  among  tiie  founders  of  Habsburg  rule  in 
Austria.  Human  inclinations  and  alliances  are  sub- 
ject to  rapid  change.  Rudolph's  son,  Duke  Albert 
I  of  Austria,  engt^ed  in  an  ahnost  uninterrupted 
feud  for  ten  years  with  Archbishops  Rudolph  of 
Hoheneck  and  Conrad  IV  of  Praitenfrut.  Repeatedly 
the  armies  stood  so  close  to  each  other  that  "each 
could  see  the  white  in  his  opponents'  ^es";  several 
towns  were  demolished  (Friesach).  The  mischief- 
Buiner  was  Abbot  Henry  of  Admont,  who  enio3red 
Albert's  confidence;  no  sooner  had  this  warlike  derio 
met  death  from  an  arrow-wound  received  in  the 
chase,  than  duke  and  archbishop  found  themselves 
on  toms  of  peace  and  friendslup  (1297).  During 
the  succeeding  period  German  history  is  dominated 
by  the  conflicts  of  the  houses  of  Wittetebach  and 
Habsburg.  The  people  of  Salzburg  remained  true 
to  the  Hwsburgs.  During  the  struggle  for  the  throne 
between  Louis  the  Bavarian  ana  Frederick  III. 
Archbishop  Frederick  III  of  Leibnits  was  declared 
an  outlaw.  During  the  seventy  years'  residence 
of  the  popes  in  Avignon  subsequent  to  1309,  the 
archbishops  had  to  proceed  thither  to  receive  the 
pallium.  When,  in  1347,  the  frightful  plague  known 
as  the  Black  Death  swept  through  Salsbun,  the 
Jews  there  were  accused  of  poisoning  the  wells  and 
subjected  to  cruel  persecution. 

In  imitation  of  tne  confederated  towns  in  Germany, 
five  towns  in  the  territory  of  Salzburg  formed  the 
lodbund  (1403).  They  presented  to  the  new  arch- 
bishop, Eberhard  III  of  Neuhaus,  an  election  capitu- 
lation demandint^,  in  an  instrument  which  was  sur- 
rounded with  thar  seals  as  a  boar  (Igel)  with  bristles, 
the  redress  of  their  grievances  (taxes).  Already 
the  Jews  had  been  widely  accused  of  stabbing  con- 
secrated Hosts,  which,  it  was  said,  were  subsequently 
disoovored  emitting  blood  (Lower  Austria  and  Catin- 
tiiia).  As  tdmilar  desecrations  were  declared  to 
have  taken  place  in  Salsburg,  the  Jews  were  ban- 
ished in  1404  and  a  synodal  ordinance  declared  a 
little  later  that  they  should  be  distinguishable  by  a 
pointed  hat.  During  the  Western  Schism  the  atti- 
tude of  the  archbishops  towards  the  popes  varied. 
Archbishop  Pilgrim  II  of  Puchheim  at  first  supported 
the  Roman  pope,  Urban  VI,  but  subsequently 
Mpoused  the  cause  of  the  Avignon  pontiff,  Clement 
Vll.  His  successor,  Gregory  of  Osterwits,  also 
obtained  the  pallium  from  Boniface  IX  at  Rome. 


When  Gregory  XII  was  pope  at  Rome  and  Benedict 
XIII  at  .  Avignon,  the  cardinals  ci  both  parties, 
wishing  to  end  the  Schism,  summoned  the  Council 
of  ^sa  (1409).  This  assembly  deposed  both  popes 
and  elected  Alexander  V  supreme  pontiff,  but,  as 
the  earlier  popes  refused  to  abdicate,  there  were 
now  three  popes.  Archbishop  Eberhard  III  sup- 
ported the  Pisan  pope.  John  XXIII.  In  his  affec- 
tionate care  for  the  Cnurch,  King  Sigismund  asso- 
ciated himself  with  John  in  convening  the  General 
Council  of  Constance.  Hus  was  already  condemned 
when  Eberhard  arrived  with  a  large  retinue;  how- 
ever, the  archbishop  participated  in  the  condemnation 
of  Jerome  of  Prague.  In  1428  Eberhard  convened  a 
great  provincial  synod  of  his  bishops,  the  superiors 
of  religious  orders,  and  deputies  of  the  University 
of  Vienna;  at  this  assembly  earUer  ecclesiastical 
regulations  were  renewed,  and  new  measures 
adopted  for  the  revival  of  ecclesiastical  life.  In  the 
next  year  a  provincial  synod  was  again  held.  Aa 
the  heresy  of  Wyclif  and  Hus  threatened  to  infect 
the  province,  it  was  decreed  that  no  one  should  per- 
mit a  heretic  to  preach  or  harbour  him:  on  the  con- 
trary, he  should  be  denounced  to  the  people.  Dukes, 
counts  etc.  were  to  imprison  all  persons  suspected  of 
heresy;  Jews  should  wear  a  cornered  hat  and  thdr 
wives  should  carry  attached  to  th«r  clothing  a  small 
beU. 

The  Renfussance  epoch  was  for  Salzburg  an  era  of 
cultural  decay,  caused  by  the  incompetence  of  the 
territorial  princes  and  the  bad  conditions  of  Austria 
tmder  Emperor  Frederick  IV.  The  first  Renaissance 
pope,  Nicholas  V,  sent  out  legates  to  announce  the 
mbilee  indulgence,  to  promote  a  crusade  against  the 
Turks,  and  to  inaugurate  the  reform  of  the  clergy. 
Nicholas  of  Cusa  on  the  Mosel  (Cusanus),  appointed 
legate  for  Germany,  held  a  provincial  synod  at  Salz- 
burg (1451)  in  which  monasteries  were  directed  to 
return  to  the  observance  of  the  rule  within  the  in- 
terval of  a  year.  Three  visitors  (Abbot  Martin 
▼on  den  Schotten,  Abbot  Laurence  of  Mariazell, 
and  Prior  Stephen  of  Melk)  viated  the  Benedictine 
monasteries  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  and  in  about 
fifty  established  uniform  obeiUence  to  the  rule. 
Under  Archbishop  Bemhard  the  poUtical  and  eco- 
nomic depression  of  the  archdiocese  was  the  deepest. 
Seeing  the  Turks  ravaging  the  archiepisoopal  lands 
in  Carinthia,^  and  the  estates  of  his  territory  making 
ever  increasing  demands  and  imposmg  taxes  m 
various  kinds,  Bemhard  summoned  a  diet  in  147^— 
the  first  held  in  the  little  archiepiscopal  state. 
He  resigned  his  office  but  recalled  nis  resignation 
repeatedly,  until  finally,  five  years  before  his  death, 
he  really  abdicated.  At  the  close  of  this  perioa 
Leonhard  of  Keutschach  (d.  1519)  revived  reugious 
Hfe:  with  astounding  enerrar  he  had  the  burgomasten 
and  town  councillors,  who  were  imposing  imiust 
burdens,  arrested  mmultaneously  and  confined  in 
the  castle;  all  Jews  were  banished  from  the  land. 
His  closing  years  were  embittered  by  his  suffragan 
MatthKus  Lang,  who,  although  not  a  priest,  was 
Bishop  of  Gurk  and  cardinal,  and  aimed  at  the 
archiepiscopal  see.  Lang  promised  the  cathedral 
chapter  (monks)  to  effect  its  transformation  into  a 
chapter  of  secular  priests,  if  the  canons  would  recog- 
nize him  as  coadjutor  with  right  of  succession.  The 
Bulls  of  Leo  X.  decreeing  these  changes,  soon 
arrived.  In  ecclesiastical  art,  late  Gothic  ruled 
at  Salzburg,  as  is  gloriously  demonstrated  in  the 
church  on  the  Nonnberg  and  its  crypts,  the 
Margarethenkapelle  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  Franciscan  church  with  its  magnificent  vault 
of  netted  work. 

The  primatial  see,  for  which  Matthsus  Lang  had 
so  passionately  striven,  was  for  him  a  mart;^s  chair. 
Not  yet  a  pnest,  the  new  ruler  entered  ms  efrisoo- 
pal  city.   Although  unnoticed  in  oflSdal  drcka,  the 
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innovations  emanating  from  Wittenberg  were  in- 
sinuating tliemselves  into  the  arclidiocese.^  Mining 
was  b&Bf  rapidly  developed,  and  miners  arrived  from 
SaxonvSringing  with  tnem  the  new  doctrines  and 
sectanan  books.  Lang  strove  to  retain  his  subjects 
in  the  Faith:  Luther  proclaimed  him  a  "monster", 
the  people  of  Saliburg  besiMed  him  in  his  fortress 
Hohen-Salsburg  (the  Latin  War),  and  two  successive 
rinngs  of  the  peasants  were  the  occasion  of  manifold 
horrors  and  of  unspeakable  suffering  .for  the  rukr 
and  lus  land.  Lang  was  present  at  the  Second  Diet  of 
Speyer  (1529);  and  in  tlie  following  year  held  lengthy 
negotiations  with  Melanchthon  at  Augsburg.  The 
fact  that  Lang  invited  lay  persons  to  the  provincial 
syiMid  of  1637,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  send  dele- 
gates to  a  fseaenl  council,  created  an  uimleasant 
commotion  m  Rome,  since  it  was  feared  tnat  this 
step  presaged  the  formation  of  a  national  Church. 
In  accordance  with  Ferdinand's  demand  for  the  use 
of  the  chalice  by  the  laity  in  1564,  Pius  IV  granted 
this  privil^e  for  Germany  and  the  Archdioceses  of 
Gran  and  ftague;  however,  as  the  emperor's  hopes 
were  soon  seen  to  be  unfotmded,  the  giving  of  Com- 
munion tmder  both  species  ceased  at  SalsbiuK  in 
1571.  The  beneficent  effects  of  the  Council  of  "Trent 
extended  idso  to  Salsburg,  where,  for  the  execution 
<A  its  decrees.  Archbishop  Jacob  of  Kuen-Belasy 
summoned  in  1560  a  provincial  council,  according  to 
Hauthaler  the  most  unportant  of  all  the  synods  of 
Salzburg,  since  through  it  "was  secured  for  ever  a 
solid  foundation  for  church  reform  in  this  province 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  decrees  of  Trent". 
Four  vears  later  he  again  convened  a  provincitd 
council,  especially  notable  as  almost  three  centuries 
were  to  elapse  before  another  provincial  council  was 
held  in  Germany. 

The  succeeding  archbishops  by  wise  moderation 
perserved  their  territory  from  the  sufferings  of  the 
wars  of  religion,  conducted  elsewhere  with  bloodshed 
and  cruelty.  Lang's  successor.  Archbishop  Ernst, 
administered  the  wchdiocese  for  fourteen  yean  as 
"elected  bishop",  altiiough  the  pope  had  confirmed 
his  election  only  on  tjte  condition  that  he  should 
receive  episcopal  consecration  witlun  ten  years,  and 
although  lus  brother,  Duke  William  of  Bavaria,  was 
a  strict  Catholic.  During  this  period  flourished 
Theophrastus  Paracelsus  (Philip  of  Hohenheim), 
the  celebrated  physician  and  alchemist,  also  Berthold, 
Bishop  of  Chiemsee,  a  strict  censor  of  his  age  (see 
Berthou)  of  Chiembbe). 

After  the  religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  Arohbishop 
Wolf  Dietrich  (Wolfgang  Theodorich)  of  Riutenau 
and  his  successors  acted  on  the  policy  adopted  there 
(eujua  regio,  q'im  rtliffio),  and  followed  the  precedent 
set  by  Protestant  princes,  when  they  gave  that 
subjects  the  option  of  professing  the  refigion  of  their 
fathers  or  emigrating.  The  task  of  influencing  the 
people  by  sermon  and  exhortation  was  confided 
mainly  to  the  Franciscans  and  Capuchins.  The 
former  were  given  the  convent  in  St.  Peter's,  where 
previously  the  dauj^ters  of  the  nobility  and  the 
townsfolk  had  been  educated.  Archbishop  Wolf 
Dietrich  also  encountered  opposition  at  Salsburg 
wh«i  he  began  to  tear  down  the  ancient  Romanesque 
cathedral;  years  were  consumed  in  the  destruction 
of  the  venerable  stone  edifice.  He  commismoned 
Vincenzo  Scamoiri  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  a  new 
cathedral,  which  was  to  surpass  in  magnific«ice 
everything  in  Germany.  The  cathedral  was  cross- 
shaped,  had  three  naves,  a  central  cupola,  cross-arms 
ending  in  a  semidrele,  and  two  huge  towers  on  the 
facade.  However,  when  the  plan  was  completed 
and  building  was  to  be  begun,  the  indefatigable 
archbishop  found  himself  badly  involved.  The 
closing  five  years  of  his  life  were  sad.  To  protect 
the  sut-makers  of  Salsburg  from  the  unjust  customs 
regulations  of  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  he  re- 


sorted to  military  demonstrations,  which  constituted 
a  breach  of  national  peace.  The  soldiers  of  the 
duke  took  him  prisoner,  and  brought  him  to  the  castle 
of  Hohen-Salsburg.  Here  he  was  subjected  to  un- 
worthy treatment,  and,  although  a  promise  to  abdi- 
cate if  liberated  was  extorted  from  nim,  be  was  re- 
tained a  prisoner  until  his  death  five  yean  later 
(1612) .  His  successor,  Marcus  Sitticus  of  Hohenema, 
who  had  so  ill-used  him,  was  a  relative;  it  may  be 
that  Sitticus  feared  that  the  great  recklessness  of 
Wolf  Dietrich  would  imperil  the  peace  of  the  arch- 
diocese. In  1614  Sitticus  began  the  rebuilding  of 
the  cathedral,  in  which  the  arcnitect,  Santino  Stuair, 
"has  bequeathed  one  of  the  most  magnificent  crea- 
tions of  the  barocco  style  of  architecture  outsida 
Italy"  (Ilg).  It  was  also  this  archbishop  who 
finished  the  lendenoe  and  castle  of  Mirabcdl,  and 
restored  Hellbrunn  with  its  fountains.  ^  While  Austria 
and  Germany  were  ravaged  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
and  civilization  declined,  Archbishop  Paris,  Count 
of  Lodron,  accomplished  such  fruitful  works  of  peace 
that  he  is  ronembered  as  "ihe  father  of  his  country". 
The  Alma  Benedictina  (1623),  for  almost  two  hun- 
dred yean  the  pride  and  joy  of  Salzburg,  was  his 
work;  Ferdinaaa  II  granted  it  tiie  power  of  conferring 
academic  degrees  in  all  four  faculties.  In  1628  Arch- 
bishop Lodron  consecrated  the  cathedral.  Arch- 
bishop Max  Gandolf ,  Count  of  Kuenberg,  biult  in 
1674  the  celebrated  pilgrimage  chureh  of  Maria 
Plain;  his  successor,  John  Ernest,  Count  of  Thun, 
built  the  oolleoe  church,  Fischer  of  E!rlach  being 
the  architect.  The  wonderful  chimes  also  date  from 
this  period. 

Under  Leopold  Anton,  Frdherr  vtm  Firmian,  Prot- 
estant tendenoies  revealed  themselves  more  vigor- 
oiudy  than  before,  supported  and  promoted  by  the 
Protestant  memben  <h  the  impwial  estates.  In 
imitation  of  the  Corput  evangelieorum.  the  Lutberans 
of  the  Salzburg  territory  formed  a  league,  binding 
themselves  by  oath  and  an  outward  rite  <x  mutuiu 
sprinkling  of  salt.  The  infection  grew  dangerous. 
The  arcUSishop  did  all  he  could;  he  invited  the  Jesuits 
as  missionaries,  and  engaged  the  help  of  the  emperor. 
lAtor  he  enforced  the  Deoee  of  the  religious  Peace  ci 
Augsburg:  recantation  or  emigration.  In  ten  years 
about  30,000  persons  left  the  tecritoiy  and  settled 
in  East  Prussia,  or  in  WUrtemberg  or  Hanoverian 
territory;  a  few  emigrated  to  Georraa  in  North 
America.  A  child  of  the  era  of  "Elnjightenment", 
Archbishop  Jerome  Count  CoUoredo  laboured  in  its 

Sirit  and  with  tiie  same  peidstMit  rashness  as  Jos^h 
.  However,  his  precipitate  innovations  in  both 
the  school  system  and  ecclesiastical  mattera  alienated 
from  him  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  had  happened 
in  the  case  of  his  imperial  prototype.  The  fact  that 
the  four  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  rank  in  Germany 
declued  as  the  first  point  in  the  Punctuation  of  E!ma 
that  the  rights  of  the  pope  diould  be  reduced  to 
those  which  he  enjoyed  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies, betrays  a  rare  historical  soise,  since  they 
sawed  OB  tiie  branch  on  which  they  sat.  While 
Jerome  in  this  case  followed  too  blindly  the  lead  ot 
Joseph  II,  he  displayed  his  courage  when  the  emperor 
wished  to  erect  new  ecclesiastical  provinces  in  'Wenna 
and  Graz.  The  Graz  province  was  to  be  governed 
by  an  archbishop,  Gdn  was  to  be  a  simple  diocese, 
and  all  the  dioceses  of  Inner  Austria — ^including 
the  projected  Diocese  of  Leoben — were  to  be  placed 
under  Graz.  CoUoredo  refused  his  consent,  where- 
upon the  emperor  retaliated  by  seizing  tiie  ecclesias- 
tical poesessions  of  Salzburg  in  Inner  Austria,  with- 
out, however,  changing  the  archbishop's  attitude. 
Finally,  after  two  years'  negotiations,  a  settlement 
was  arrived  at  on  19  April,  1786:  Salzbuij;  abdicated 
its  episcopal  righto  in  Styria  ana  Carinthia  in  favour 
of  the  Bishops  of  Sekkau,  Leoben,  Gurk,  and  Lavant, 
but  retained  ito  metnqiolitan  rights  over  them, 
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oijoyed  the  right  of  nomination  for  Sekkau  and  La- 
vant  at  ev^  vacancy,  and  for  Gurk  at  every  third 
vacancy.  For  Leoben — of  which,  however,  £n^ 
was  the  first  and  the  last'  bishop — the  founder  was 
to  have  the  right  of  nomination,  and  the  metropolitan 
the  right  of  confirmation. 

The  claaaical  wiiters  of  church  music  throw  a 
radiance  about  Salibuig  at  this  period.  The  house 
in  whidi  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Moiart  was  bom 
(1756)  now  contains  the  Moiart  museum,  with  com- 
positionsof  the  master,  and  his  skull  (alegacyof  Hyrtl). 
Moxart  died  in  1791  at  Vienna,  whither  he  had  come 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  Michael  Haydn  occu- 
pied throughout  his  me  the  position  of  orchestral 
conductor  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  (d.  1806). 
Archbishm)  Jerome  was  a  special  patron  (rf  Hajrdn, 
and  was  delighted  by  the  master's  new  compositions 
for  almost  every  ecclesiastical  function.  Among 
Haydn's  works  are  thirty  masses,  over  one  himdred 
graduals,  and  the  glorious  "Hier  liegt  vor  deiner 
Majest&t"  (Here  lies  before  Thy  Majesty^).  These 
and  the  incomparably  beautiful  reeponsones  of  Holy 
Week  express  a  deep  religious  sentunent.  Salxburg 
suffered  much  through  the  French  wars,  which  led 
to  the  destruction  at  the  ecclesiastical  principality. 
The  signers  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  aKreed  on 
one  pomt,  that  ecclesiastical  territory  shoulc(  furnish 
the  means  of  mutual  compensation,  the  so-called 
"secularization".  Similarly  the  men  of  the  fVench 
Revolution  soon  confiscated  all  church  property, 
and  the  GemutDs,  their  apt  pupils,  completed  the 
secularization  in  Germany  by  the  decree  of  the  Im- 
perial Delegate  at  Ratiabon.  The  Catholic  CSnuvh 
lost  three  and  a  half  million  adherents  and  a  yearly 
income  of  twenty  million  gulden  (about  98,000,000). 
The  archbishops  of  Salzburg  were  deprived  in  the 
same  year  of  their  temporal  sovereignty;  Jerome,  the 
last  ecclesiastical  sovereign  of  Salzburg,  died  at 
Vienna. 

During  the  first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Salzburg  had  a  chequered  fate:  from  1803 
to  1805  it  was  an  electorate  under  Grand-Duke  Fer- 
dinand of  Tuscany;  from  1805  to  1809  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Austria,  from  1809  to  the  Peace  of 
Vienna  it  was  Bavarian.  Short  as  was  the  Bavarian 
dominion,  Montegelas  found  time  to  overturn  all 
the  old  institutions.  In  1810  the  university  was  dis- 
solved, although  the  theol<»ical  faculty  remained; 
the  monasteries  were  forbidden  to  receive  novices, 
and  they  owed  their  continued  existence  to  Crown- 
Prince  Ludwig.  The  Peace  of  Vienna  restored  this 
beautiful  land  to  tiie  mild  rule  of  the  Habsburgg. 
Francis  I  ixive  it  an  eminent  archbishop  in  Augustm 
Gruber.  Gruber  was  bom  at  Vienna  and  developed, 
as  catechist  at  St.  Anna's  and  as  teadier  of  cate- 
chetics  for  the  ahimni,  into  the  classical  writer  on 
catechetical  instraction.  His  "Theorie  der  Kate- 
chetik"  and  "Praktischee  Handbuch  der  Katechetik 
fur  Katholiken"  (2  vols.)  have  appeared  in  numerous 
editions.  As  aulic  councillor  for  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
Gruber  drafted  the  statute  of  organization  for  the 
Archdiocese  of  Salzburg,  on  his  succession  to  whidi 
he  laboured  in  the  tme  spirit  of  St.  Augustine. 
Always  mild  and  affectionate,  he  won  back  even  the 
obstinate  Manharter  Sect  to  the  Church;  he  lectured 
personally  to  the  ecclesiastical  students^  especially 
on  St.  Augustine  and  the  "  Regula  pastoralis"  of  Gr«;- 
ory  the  Great.   On  his  tours  of  visitation,  he  wouM 

auestion  the  parish-priest  concerning  the  theme  suit- 
ble  to  the  local  conditions,  and  would  immediately 
preadi  thereon.  One  cannot  read  without  emotion 
his  correspondeooe  and  hear  of  his  personal  rela- 
tions with  Prince  Friedrich  Schwarzenberg,  who 
became  in  more  than  one  respect  his  successor. 
John  Cardinal  Katschthaler  is  the  eig^ty-thiid 
bishop,  and  the  seventy-fourth  Archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg. The  archdiocese  contains  270,000  Catholics^ 


483  secular  priests,  216  male  religious  in  11  oonTait% 
and  998  nuns  in  102  convents. 

OuiNi,  Das  MOtiaU  Wirktn  dtr  hathoL  Kirdu  in  dtr  Snd.  SaU- 
bun  (Viennm,  1898);  Risdbb,  Kurt*  Oack.  da  Landu  Sabbm 
(SUrinus,  igOS);  Widhaiin,  OnA.  SoMiov'*  (3  Toh.,  Qotha, 
1907-9),  eztoiding  to  1619.  C.  WoUBQEUBmu 

Salsmuin,  Jobkph,  founder  of  St.  Francis  IVovinr 
cial  Seminary  (St.  Francis.  Wisconsin)  known  as  the 
"Salesianum",  one  of  the  best  known  pioneer  priests 
of  the  North-west,  b.  at  MOnzbach,  Diocese  of  Unz, 
Upper  Austria,  17  Aug.,  1819;  d.  at  St.  Franci&  Wis- 
consin, 17  Jan.,  1874.  He  was  ordained  in  1842,  and 
laboured  very  successfully  in  his  home  diocese  until 
1847,  when  the  visit  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Milwaukee, 
John  Martin  Henni,  and  his  urgent  appeal  ripened  his 
long-felt  desire  to  devote  his  life  to  tne  foreign  mis- 
sions. Having  come  to  Milwaukee  in  October,  1847, 
he  was  appointed  to  a  small  country  mission,  but  soon 
his  extraordinary  success  induced  uie  bidiop  to  make 
him  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  congregation  at  Milwaukee. 
There  the  German  free-thinkers  resorted  to  every  kind 
of  insult  and  calunmv  to  thwart  Uie  success  of  uiis  in- 
trepid champion  of  tne  Church,  and  he  encountered  a 
long  and  bitter  combat  with  them.  Fedin^  the  la- 
mentable scarcity  of  priests  Salzmaon  conceived  the 
idea  of  founding  a  seminary.  To  collect  the  neces- 
sary funds  he  went  from  state  to  state,  and  after 
many  difficulties,  on  29  January,  1856,  the  institution 
was  opened  with  twenty-five  students.  Rev.  Michael 
Heiss,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Milwaukee,  was  its 
first  rector.  The  seminaiy  is  now  one  of  the  most 
prominent  in  the  country.  Several  hundreds  of  priests 
and  twenty-three  bishops  call  it  their  Alma  Mater. 

Salzmann  is  also  the  founder  of  the  first  Catholic 
normal  school  in  the  United  States  and  of  the  Pio 
NonoColl«e.  After  yean  of  htud  struggles  the  Catho- 
lic Normal  School  of  the  Holy  FamUy  now  stands  on  a 
solid  basis  and  yearly  sends  out  efiScient  teadiers  to 
parochial  schools.  The  American  branch  of  the  St. 
Cecilia  Society  for  the  promotion  of  genuine  church 
music  owes  its  existence  and  growth  to  Um.  Salz- 
mann was  of  a  noble  character  mil  of  holy  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause  of  God  and  his  Church,  fearless  in  the  de- 
'fence  of  truth,  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  warm  frimd 
and  father  of  his  students,  and  a  wise  counsellor  to 
priests  and  bishops. 

Raikikb,  Dt.  Joteph  Sabmann,  Ltbtn  u.  Wirttn  (St.  Loida, 
187fl;  2nd  td.,  KCIwaukee,  1903);  tr.  Bciui,  A  NoUe  PrUd  (MU- 
wsukco,  1903). 

Joseph  Rainikr. 

S&mar  and  Layta,  the  names  of  two  civil  provinces 
in  the  Visayan  group  of  the  Philippines,  which  in- 
clude the  islands  of  Bialicuatro,  Batac,  Biliran,  Capul, 
Daram,  Homonhon,  Leyte  (2722  sq.  miles),  Manicani, 
Panaon,  Simar  (5031  sq.  miles),  and  several  smaller 
islands,  and  which  make  up  the  Diocese  or  Cait 
BATOO  (Calbatogana),  suffragan  of  Manila.  The 
diocesan  seat  is  at  Calbayog,  a  city  of  22,000  inhabi- 
tants on  the  western  side  of  Sdmar;  the  cathedral  is 
dedicated  to  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  first  Jesuit 
missionaries  reached  Leyte  and  S&mar  in  1595,  the 
islands  subsequently  forming  part  of  the  Diocese  of 
Cebu  until  erected  into  a  separate  diocese.  10  April, 
1910.  The  first  bishop  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Pablo  Singzon 
de  la  Anunciacion,  D.D.,  formerly  Vicar-Generid_  of 
Cebu,  consecrated  in  St.  Francis  s  Church,  Manila, 
24  June,  1910.  The  Lazarist  Fathers  have  charge  of 
the  diocesan  seminanr  and  college  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  at  Calbayog.  Besides  training  youths  for  the 
priesthood  they  give  courses  of  primary  instruction  in 
seven  nades,  time  commercial  courses,  a  four  years' 
high  school  course,  and  classical  courses  for  the  B.A. 
degree  (Greek,  Latin,  English,  Spanish,  natural  sci- 
ence, hi^er  mathematics,  and  philosophy).  There 
are  180  students.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  l^ve  charge 
of  the  girls'  academy,  the  College  of  the  Miraculous 
Medal,  at  Calbayog,  m  which  Uiere  are  primary,  r— 
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ondary,  and  hi^er  counes,  together  with  leasona  in 
drawing,  painting,  music,  sewing,  and  embroidery. 

Statistics: — Pnests,  secular,  45;  regular,  22;  Laza- 
rist  Fathers,  5;  parishes  on  Simar,  33,  missions,  138; 
parishes  on  Leyte,  39,  missions,  71 ;  total  parishes  (in- 
diiding  25  small  idands),  79:  estimated  population, 
800,000,  practically  the  whole  of  whom  are  devout 
and  loyal  Catholics. 

RaDOHDO,  HUtaria  i»  la  DUeetit  de  CM  in  Ouia  ofieial  dt 
KHfina*  (1907). 

C.  F.  Wemtss  Bbown. 

Samaria,  a  titular  see,  suffragan  of  Caesarea  in 
Palestina  Prima.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  (about 
900  B.  c.)  Amri,  King  of  Israel,  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  city  to  which  ne  gave  me  name  of  Samaria, 
"after  Uie  name'of  Semer  the  owner  of  the  hill'' 
(III  Kings,  xvi,  24) .  This  detached  hill  was  1454  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  more  than  328  feet  above  the 
surrounding  hilis.  His  son,  Achab,  married  to  Jesa- 
bel,  a  Sidonian  princess,  introduced  the  worship  of 
Baal  (III  Kings,  xvi,  32).  Shortly  after,  the  Prophet 
Elias  announced  the  famine  which  for  three  years  and 
more  devastated  the  city  and  surrounding  country 
(III  Kings,  xvii,  xviii).  Samaria  suffered  her  first 
siege  from  Benaaad,  King  of  Damascus  (III  Kinjss, 
XX,  1-21);  after  the  disaster  which  this  same  king 
suffered  at  Aphec,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Achao 
(III  lOngs,  XX,  34-43).  The  body  of  Achab  was 
carried  men  from  Ramoth  Gfdaad,  and  the  dogs 
Ucked  his  blood  in  the  gutters,  according  to  the  pre- 
diction of  the  Prophet  (III  Kings,  xxii,  1-39).  Elias 
prophemed  that  King  Ochoaias,  who  fell  from  the 
window  of  his  palace,  would  die  of  this  fall,  which 
TOophecy  was  very  uiortly  fulfilled  (IV  Kings,  i). 
His  brother  and  successor,  Joram,  threw  down  the 
statue  of  Baal,  erected  by  Achab  (IV  Kings,  iii,  2). 
The  history  of  Samaria  is  connected  with  various  epi- 
sodes in  the  life  of  the  Prophet  Eliseus,  notabljr  on 
account  of  the  siege  of  the  city  by  Benadad  (IV  Kings, 
ii,  25;  vi,  8  sq.).  Jehu,  founder  of  a  new  dynasty, 
exterminated  the  last  descendants  of  Achab,  ana 
destroyed  the  temple  of  Baal  in  Samaiia;  then  he 
was  interred  in  the  city  as  his  predecessors  had  been 
(IV  Kingp,  x).  Nevertheless  tne  worship  of  Astarte 
still  contmued  in  the  city  (IV  Kings,  xiii,  6).  Joas. 
who  had  transported  the  treasures  of  the  temple  ol 
Jerusalem,  pillaged  by  him,  to  Samaria,  was  buried 
in  the  tomb  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (IV  Kings,  xiv,  14-16: 
II  Parr.,  xxv,  24)  as  also  was  his  son  Jeroboam  II 
(IV  Kings,  xiv,  16,  24,  29).  Then  fo]k>wed  a  series  of 
regicides  and  changing  of  ruling  families.  Zachary, 
after  rragning  six  months,  was  assasnnated  (IV  Kings, 
XV,  10)  Sellum,  who  reigned  one  month,  and  was 
in  turn  killed  by  Manahem,  who  ruled  ten  years  (IV 
Kings,  XV,  14-17).  His  son,  Phaceia,  after  a  reign  of 
two  years,  was  put  to  death  by  the  chief  of  his  army, 
Phacce  (IV  Kings,  xv,  25),  who  met  a  like  fate  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  (IV  Kings,  xv,  30).  Osee,  son  of 
Ela,  seems  to  have  bieen  crowned  or  placed  upon  the 
throne  by  Teglathphalasar  III,  King  of  Assyria. 
Finally  Salmanasar  IV  and  his  general,  Sargon,  took 
possession  of  Samaria  (721  b.  c.)  after  a  siege  lasting 
not  less  than  three  years  (IV  Kings,  xvii,  4-6;  xvin, 
9  sq.).  The  inhabitants  who  survived  the  siege  were 
transported  into  Assyria  to  the  number  of  27,290, 
according  to  an  inscription.  Thus  were  r^izea  the 
threats  of  the  Prophets  against  hau^ty  Samaria 
(Is.,  ix,  9-11;  xxviu,  1-8;  Ezech.,  xxui,  4-9;  Osee, 
vii,  viii,  x,  xiv;  Amos,  iii,  9-15;  iv,  1  sq.;  vi,  1;  vii, 
2-17;  viii,  14;  Mich.,  i,  6-7;  ii;  iii;  vi;  PS.  viii, 
4  etc.). 

The  first  historical  period,  and  not  the  least  glorious. 
«nce  it  was  for  nearly  two  hundred  jrears  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  was  thus  ended.  There  re- 
mained only  the  temple  of  Baal,  wjiich  had  preceded 
the  temple  of  Augiutua,  erected  by  Eing  Heiod, 


repaired  by  the  American  mission  of  EEarvard  Unl- 
vetsity,  also  the  palace  of  Amri,  discovered  by  ttiia 
same  mission.  Instead  of  the  Israelites  transported 
into  Assyria,  colonies  were  sent  over,  formed  of  various 
nations,  Chaldeans,  Cutheans.  Syrians,  Arabe,  and 
Others  (IV  Kings,  xvii,  24);  tneee  mingled  with  the 
native  population,  forming  an  amalgamation  of  reli- 
gion and  superstition;  thus  the  Israelites  with  their 
own  national  worship  gave  birth  to  the  people  and 
the  religion  of  the  Samaritans.  The  latter  Decame 
furious  enemies  of  the  Jews,  but  Sichem  or  NeapoliSj 
and  not  Samaria,  became  their  principal  religious  ana 

S>litical  centre.  From  721-335  b.  c,  Samaria  was  a 
abylonian  and  Persian  city;  finally  it  fell  into  tiie 
power  of  Alexander  who  to  avenge  the  murder  <A 
nis  governor,  partly  exterminated  the  inhabitants, 
replacing  them  by  a  Grseco-Syrian  colony  (Quintua 
Curtius,  IV,  321).    Having  thus  become  Uneoo- 
Samaritan,  the  city  continued  its  hostilities  against 
the  Jews,  and  following  an  attack  upon  Marissa,  it  was 
taken  after  a  memorwle  si^e  and  utterly  destroyed 
by  John  Hyrcanus  about  110  b.  c.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
the  proconsul  of  Syria.  Gabinus,  between  57  and  55 
B.  c.  (Josephus,  "Bell.  Jud.",  I,  vii,  7;  I,  viii,  4; 
"Ant.",Xm,x,2,3;  XIV,  v^3).  The  city  was  thai 
returned  to  the  Samaritans.  Herod  the  Great  even- 
tually received  it  from  Octavius  (31  b.  c.)  after  the 
death  of  Cleopatra,  the  previous  ruler.  He  enlaiiged 
and  embellished  it,  in  the  centre  built  a  magnificent 
temple  to  Augustus  (of  which  the  monumental  stair- 
case may  still  be  seen),  and  called  it  Sebaste  (about 
25  B.  c.)  in  honour  of  tne  sovereign  (Josephus,  "  Bell. 
Jud.".  I,  XX,  3;  I,  xxi,  2;  "Ant.",  XV^  vii,  3:  XV, 
viii,  5).  Herod  made  it  one  of  his  favourite  residences, 
although  it  was  maritime  Cesarea  which  obtained  his 
political  preponderance.   After  Herod  came  his  son 
Archelaus,  who  ruled  the  city  ("Ant.",  XVII.  «,  4; 
"Bell.  Jud.",  II,  vi,  3);  at  the  death  of  the  latter  the 
province  was  annexed  to  Syria  as  a  gift  to  Herod 
Agrippa  I,  A.  D.  41  ("Ant.",  XIX,  v,  1;  XIX  ix,  1-2). 
Always  hostile  to  the  Jews,  the  innabitants  of  Samaria 
saw  their  cit^  burned  by  the  latter,  a.  d.  65  ("Bell. 
Jud.",  II,  xviii,  1):  according  to  Ulpianus,  "Digest", 
L,  tit.  15,  and  the  coinage  of  the  city,  Septimius 
Severus  established  there  a  colony  i^ut  a.  d.  200 
(Eckhel,  "Doctrina  numm.",  HI,  44).   Very  likely 
a  Roman  garrison  was  then  placed  there. 
_  It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  some  ques- 
tion of  Samaria  in  Acts,  viii,  5,  on  the  subject  oi  the 
sermon  of  the  deacon  Philip;  in  this  case  Cnristianity 
is  traced  to  its  very  origins.  According  to  Le  Quien 
(Oriens  Christ.,  Ill,  649-54),  Marinus,  Bi^op  of  Se- 
baste, represented  the  diocese  at  the  Council  of  Nicsea 
(325);  Eusebius  at  Seleucia  (359);  Priscianus  at 
Constantinople  (381);  Eleutherius  at  Lydda  (Lydia), 
(415) ;  Constantino  at  the  Robber  Synod  of  E^hesus 
(449) j  Marcianus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century; 
Pelagius  (536).    During  the  French  occupation 
Samaria  was  a  Latin  bishopric,  and  several  titulary 
bishops  are  mentioned  (Eubel,  "Hierarchia  Catholica 
medu  Kvi",  I,  445;  II,  309).  The  Greeks  also  made 
it  a  titular  see.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Sebaste 
and  not  Samaria  was  always  the  correct  name  of  this 
diocese.  From  the  fourth  century  we  meet  with  the 
cultuB  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Jerome  at  Samaria;  it 
possessed  also  the  tombs  of  Eliseus  and  Abdias,  and 
that  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  whose  magnificent 
church,  rebuilt  by  the  Crusaders,  is  to-day  a  mosque 
(see  text  in  Thomson,  "Sacred  Places",  1, 102).  From 
985.  El-Muqadassi  does  not  mention  Samaria,  now 
notning  more  than  a  humble  district  of  Nablusi;  in 
1283,  we  find  nothing  but  one  inhabited  house  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  Greek  monastery  (Burchard, 
"Descriptio  Terrae  Sanctse",  Leipzig,  1873,  53).  To- 
day the  village  of  Sebastveh,  amid  orchards  and 
kitchen  gardens,  comprises  thiee  hundred  inhabitants, 
all  MuBBulmana. 
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Bmiih.  Diet,  af  Qnek  and  Soman  QtoQ.,  a.  v.;  RoBimoif, 
SiWool  BnmrdM  in  Palutuu,  III  (Boaton,  1841),  138-49; 
The  Svrm  at  W—tm  Palatuu,  Utmoir;  U  (London,  1888), 
180-1,  311-4:  Ltoh  and  Rkuncb,  Th»  Hanard  Ezptdilim  to 
Samaria  in  Iw  Hanard  Thtolotical  Bnitw,  II  (January,  IflOB), 
III  (April,  1010);  GuiaiH,  DaeripUmi  d*  la  PaUtliiu,  Samarit 
II  (Faria,  1874-5),  188-209;  Uuobt  in  Via.,  Did.  d*  la  BibU, 
«.  V.  Samarii:  Rmue  biblivu  (1909)  435-45  (1911),  125-31. 

8.  Vailh^. 

Samabttan  Language  and  Literature. — A. 
Langvage. — ^The  original  language  of  the  Samaritans 
was  the  vernacular  of  Paleetine,  that  ia  Hebrew. 
This  langiiage  was  superseded  later  by  Aramaic. 
One  result  of  the  domination  of  Islam  there  was  the 
substitution  of  Arabic.  Hebrew,  as  the  idiom  of 
the  Pentateuch,  both  was  and  is  for  the  Samaritans 
the  sacred  language;  and  even  to-day  some  of  them 
have  a  knowledge,  although  indeed  a  somewhat  im- 
pafect  one,  of  it.  The  pronunciation  differs  con- 
siderably from  that  settleid  by  the  Masoretic  text. 
As  the  Samaritans  use  neither  vowels  nor  diacritical 
signs,  the  pronunciation  has  only  been  preserved 
b^  tradition;  yet,  notwithstanding  isolated  varia- 
tions, it  seems  to  nave  remained,  on  the  whole,  very 
much  the  same.  Information  on  this  point  is  given 
by  H.  Petermann  in  his  "  Versuch  einer  hebraischen 
Formenlehre  nach  der  Aussprache  der  heutigen 
Samaritaner"  (Leipzig,  1868).  The  colloquial  lan- 
guage of  the  Samaritans  from  the  last  centuries  be- 
fore Christ  up  to  the  first  centuries  of  the  Arab 
domination  was  a  dialect  of  western  Aramaic  largely 
peculiar  to  Palestine.  What  was  formerly  caUed 
the  Samaritan  language  rested  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  polyglot^Mlition  of  the  Samaritan  Targum 
(see  below),  and  most  of  the  lexical  and  granunatical 
peculiarities  which  were  ascribed  to  this  idiom  have 
been  deduced  solely  from  the  incredibly  corrupt 
manuscripts  of  the  Targum.  They  rest  on  corrup- 
tions,  arbitrary  spellings,  mutilated  Arabic  idiomia. 
and  other  errors  of  copyiists  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  true  idiom  of  the  language.  Consequently, 
the  existing  Samaritan  grammars  and  lexicons  are 
in  the  highest  degree  misleading  to  those  who  are 
not  speci^bts.  Among  these  works  are,  for  example, 
Uhlemann,  "InstitutioneelinguseSamaritanse"  (Leip- 
zig, 1837):  NichoUs,  "A  Grammar  of  the  Samaritan 
Language"  (London,  1858);  Petermann,  "Brevis 
lingus  &m.  grammatica"  (Berlin,  1873);  Castelli, 
"  Lexicon  heptaglotton  "  (London,  1669) .  [(Df .  Kohn, 
"Zur  Sprache,  Literatur  und  Dogmatik  der  Samari- 
taner" (Leiprig,  1876)  .J  Apart  from  a  decided 
intermixture  of  Hebrew  idioms,  as  well  as  of  words 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  real  Samari- 
tan language  differed  but  little  from  the  Aramaic 
spoken  in  Uie  other  parts  of  Palestine,  especially  from 
tnat  of  Northern  Palestine,  as,  for  example,  it  is 
found  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud.  Owing  to  the 
secluded  position  of  this  people,  its  literature  in  the 
course  of  time  must  have  become  more  and  more 
isolated.  No  linguistic  v^ue  can  be  attached  to  the 
writings  in  what  is  called  the  Samaritan  language, 
produced  after  the  extinction  of  Aramaic.  The 
authors,  accustomed  to  speak  Arabic,  strove  to  write 
in  a  language  of  which  the^  had  no  mastei^. 

Lmving  out  later  flourishes  added  to  individual 
letters,  Samaritan  written  characters  represent  a  more 
ancient  ,ype  than  the  square  characters  and_  resem- 
ble those  foimd  on  Hebrew  coins  and  the  inscrip- 
tionb  o>  seals,  but  with  a  greater  inclination  to  the 
cursive.  The  script  appears  to  belong  to  a  later 
development  of  the  writing  used  in  the  old  Hebrew 
codices,  and,  taken  altogether,  a  type  of  writing 
common  in  a  part  of  Palestine  in  the  fourth  century 
before  Christ  may  be  preserved  in  it.  It  would  be 
wdl  to  replace  the  unsatisfactory  Samaritan  type 
used  in  printing  with  more  suitable  characters  in 
dofler  agreement  with  the  old  manuscripts.  Among 
the  inscriptions  written  in  Samaritan  characters 
XIII.— 27 


the  two  most  important  are  those  at  Nablus,  the  one 
in  the  minaret  wall  of  the  mosque  of  El-HadrA,  the 
other  belonging  to  a  private  individual.  [Cf.  Rosen 
in  "ZeitscBrift  der  deutschen  morgenland^hen 
(lesellschaft"  (hereafter  to  be  cited  as  ZDMG), 
XIV  (1866),  622.  The  first  inscription  is  also  dis- 
cussed by  Blau  in  ZDMG,  XIII  (1859),  275,  the  second 
is  treated  in  Lidzbarski,  "Handbuch  der  nordsem. 
Epigraphik"  (Weimar,  1898),  440.]  Both  inscrip- 
tions belong  apparently  to  the  period  before  the  de- 
struction of  the  Samaritan  Synagogue  by  Justinian 
I  (629  B.  c).  The  inscription  on  the  building  of  the 
present  synagogue  (published  by  Rosen  in  2DMG, 
XIV,  624)  belongs  to  the  year  1711.  In  r^rd 
to  some  other  inscriptions,  cf.  B.  Wright  in  "Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  of  BibUcal  Archeology ", 
VI  (1883),  November,  25;  Clermont-Ganneau  in 
"Revue  biblique"  (1906),  84;  Lagrange  in  "Re\'ue 
illustrte  de  la  Terre  Sainte"  (1890),  339  (1891),  83; 
also  in  "Revue  biblique"  (1893),  114;  Sobemheim, 
"Samar.  Inschrifton  aus  Damaskus"  in  "Mit- 
teilungen  und  Nachrichten  des  Deutschen  Palfistina- 
Vereins",  VIII  (1902),  70;  Idem,  "Sieben  samarit. 
Inschriften  aus  Damaskus"  (Vienna,  1903). 

B.  Literature. — Samaritan  literature  consists  cf 
writings  in  Hebrew.  Aramaic,  Arabic,  and  for  the 
Hellenistic  period,  Greek.  The  number  of  writings 
at  present  in  the  possession  of  the  Samaritan  com- 
munity at  Nablus  is  small.  Barton  has  given  in 
"Biblloth.  Sacra",  LX  (1903),  612  sqq.,  a  lif.t  of 
these  books  and  manuscripts  drawn  up  by  Jaqiib,  the 
priest  at  Nablus.  From  the  seventeenth  century  ' 
on,  manuscripts  have  been  acquired  by  various 
European  libraries.  The  number  of  these  was  con- 
siderably increased  through  the  sale  of  manuscripts 
made  in  1870  to  the  Imperial  Librarv  of  St.  Peters- 
burg by  the  Karaite  Abraham  Firkoviteh;  these 
waitings  had  been  collected  by  him  in  the  genisoth 
of  the  Samaritans  at  Cairo  and  Nablus. 

Maboouohth,  DeieripUM  Litt  o/  lh»  HArea  and  Samarilan 
MSS.  oS  (Ae  Brit.  Uuwum,  (London,  1893);  Catalogue  of  Ih4 
Htbrew  and  Samar.  MSS.  in  (Ae  Brit.  Museum  (only  I  vol. 
pub).,  London,  1899);  Ncubaubr,  CataloQue  of  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
in  the  BodUian  Libraru  (Oxford,  1886);  Harxatt,  The  CoUee- 
tion  of  Sanuirilan  MSS.  at  St.  Pelerebmv  (London,  1874);  Cata- 
loguee  dee  MSS.  hMtreux  et  eamaritaint  de  la  BibtioOtiQue  ImptriaU 
(Paris,  1866);  Supplement  by  SrBiNaCHifEiDBB  in  Ztitechrift  fir 
kebr.  Bikliotrapkie,  VI  (1902,  nprinted  at  Fhuikfort-on-th»- 
Main,  1903) ;  (jUGBR,  Ifeue  Mitteilunoen  eber  die  Samaritaner  in 
Zeiteehrift  der  deuteaun  Morgenldadiedten  OeeeUechaft,  XVI- 
XXII,  a  review  of  pubUoations  from  the  Samaritan  literature  up 
to  1868.  Cf.  alao  NuTT,  A  Sketch  of  SamarHan  Hietory,  Dogma 
and  Literature  (London,  1874):  0>WLEr,  Sam,  Ltterature  and 
RMition  in  Jew.  Quart.  Ret.  (1896),  S62  aqq.;  Montoohebt, 
The  Samaritant  (Philadelphia,  1907),  270  aqq. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  article  a  condensed  sketch 
will  be  given  of  the  most  important  writings  con- 
tained in  the  Samaritan  literature. 

(1)  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  Trans- 
lations of  It. — ^The  most  important  of  the  works 
belonging  to  Samaritan  literature  is  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  that  is  the  Pentateuch  written  in  the 
Samaritan  character  in  Hebrew,  which  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Samaritan  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  or  with  the  Samaritan  Targum  (see  be- 
low). In  the  early  Christian  centuries  this  Pen- 
tateuch was  frequently  mentioned  in  the  writings 
a{  the  Fathers  and  in  marginal  notes  to  old  manu- 
scripts, but  in  tivB  course  m  time  it  was  forgottrai. 
In  1616  Pietro  della  Valle  obtained  a  copy  by  pur-' 
chase  at  Damascus;  this  copy  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  library  of  the  (Jratory  at  Paris  and  was 
printed  in  1645  in  the  Paris  Polyglot.  At  the  present 
time  the  manuscript,  which  is  imjjerfect  and  dates 
from  1514,  is  in  the  Vatican  Library  .  From  the  time 
of  this  publication  the  number  of  codices,  some  much 
older,  has  been  c^eatly  increased,  and  Kennioott  was 
able  to  compare  in  whole  or  part  sixteen  manuscripts 
["Vet.  Test.  Hebr."  (Oxford,  1776)].  The  views  of 
scholars  vary  as  to  the  antiquity  of  this  Samaritan 
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reoenaion.  Some  maintain  the  opinion  that  the 
Sunaritans  became  acquainted  with  the  F^tateuch 
through  the  Jews  who  were  left  in  the  country,  <»: 
throu^  the  priest  mentioned  in  IV  Kings,  xvii,  28. 
Others,  however,  hold  the  view  that  the  Samaritans 
did  not  come  into  poeaession  of  the  Pentateuch  until 
they  were  definitely  formed  into  an  independent 
community.  This  much,  however,  is  certain:  that 
it  must  have  been  already  adopted  by  the  time  (rf.the 
founding  of  the  temple  on  Giarizim,  consequently  in 
the  time  of  Nehemias.  It  is,  therefore,  a  recension 
vriiidi  was  in  existence  before  the  SeptuaginL  which 
fact  makes  evident  its  importance  for  the  verification 
of  (he  text  of  the  H^rew  Bible. 

A  comparison  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  with 
the  Masoretic  text  diows  that  the  former  varies  from 
the  latter  in  very  many  places  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  often  agrees  with  the  Septuagint.  For  the 
variant  readings  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  see 
Kemucott,  loc.  cit.,  and  for  the  most  complete  list 
see  Petetmann,  loc.  cit.,  219-26.  A  systematic 
nouping  of  these  variants  is  given  by  Gesenius,  "De 
Fentateuchi  Samaritani  origine  indole  et  auctontate" 
(EEalle,  1815),  p.  46.  Verv  many  of  these  variations 
refer  to  orthographic  and  grammatic  details  whidt 
are  of  no  importance  for  the  sense  of  the  text;  others 
rest  on  evident  blunders,  while  still  others  are  plainly 
deliberate  changes,  as  the  removal  of  anthropomor-. 
phisms  and  e^^jiessions  which  seemed  objectionable, 
the  bringing  mto  conformity  of  parallel  passages, 
insertion  of  additions,  large  and  small,  different 
members  in  the  genealogies,  corruptions  in  favour  at 
the  religious  opmions  of  the  Samaritans,  among 
them,  in  Deut.,  xxvii,  4,  the  substitution  of  Oaritim 
for  ^6al',  and  other  like  changes.  Although,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Masoretic  text,  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  shows  many  errors,  yet  it  also  contains 
readings  which  can  be  neither  overaighta  nor  delib- 
erate changes,  and  of  these  a  considerable  number 
coincide  with  the  Septuagint  in  opposition  to  the 
Masoretic  tract.  Some  scholars  have  sought  to  draw 
from  this  the  conclusion  that  a  copy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment used  by  Samaritans  settled  m  Egypt  served  as  a 
model  for  the  Septuagint.  According  to  Kohn,  "  De 
Pentat.  Samar."  (Brealau,  1866),  the  translators  of 
the  Septuagint  used  a  Greeoo-Samaritan  version, 
v^e  the  same  scholar  later  claima  to  trace  back  the 
agreementa  to  subsequent  intwpolations  from  the 
Samareiticon  [Kohn,  "Samareiticon  und  Septua- 
ginta"  in  "Magaain  (Or  Geech.  und  Wissenachaft  des 
Judentums"  (1894),  1  sqq^.,  49  sqq.].  The  simplest 
way  of  explaining  the  uniformity  is  the  hypotheaia 
that  both  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  Septua- 
^nt  go  back  to  a  form  of  text  common  to  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews  which  varies  somewhat  from  the  Masoretic 
text  which  was  settled  later.  However,  taking 
everything  together,  the  decision  must  be  reached 
that  the  Masoretic  tradition  has  more  faithfully  pre- 
served the  original  form  of  the  text. 

The  most  celMirated  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  that  in  the  synagogue  at 
Nablus.  It  is  a  roll  made  of  the  skins  of  rams^  and 
written,  according  to  the  belief  ot  the  Samaritans, 
in  the  thirteenth  year  aftei  the  conquest  of  Caiman 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Tabernacle  on  Mount  Garisim 
by  Abish^^  a  great-grandson  of  Aaron.  Abisha 
claims  for  himself  the  authorship  of  the  manuscript 
in  a  speech  in  the  first  person  which  is  inserted  be- 
tween the  columns  of  Deut^  v,  6  sqq.,  in  the  form  of 
what  is  called  a  tarUth.  TioB  is  of  course  a  fable. 
'  The  age  of  the  roll  cannot  be  exactly  settled,  jfB  up 
to  now  it  haa  not  been  poeaible  to  examme  it 
thoroughly. 

The  Suuritaa  Panteteuoh  wm  printed  in  vol.  Vt  of  the 
Purit  AiwM  (1045).  and  in  vol.  I  of  the  Lmdm  PolugU*  (1657); 
BunfAT  edited  a  copy  in  equare  eharacteia  (Oxford,  1790). 
In  noileni  timee  many  newly  -  diseovered  fnamenta  have 
been  pnUiahed.  Osaaxnn,  D*  PaiMtuM  Samarilani  origmt 


indole  tl  audorilaU  (Halle,  1815);  Fci  L,  Binleitma  in  dot  AIM 
Talammt  (Padefborn,  1906),  111  aqq.;  Oall  in  Ztitteluift  far 
die  aUteetamenO.  Wiueneeliaft  (1906),  293. 

(2)  The  Samaritan  Targum. — ^In  addition  to  the 
H^rew  Pentateuch,  the  Sunaritana  had  also  a  trans- 
lation of  this  in  too  Samaritan-Aramaic  idiom,  the 
Samaritan  Targum.  According  to  their  own  accoimt 
this  was  written  by  Nathanael,  a  priest,  who  died 
B.  c.  20.  In  reality,  it  probably  belongs  to  the  be^- 
lung  of  the  thiri  century  after  Christ;  in  any  case  it 
cannot  be  put  earlier  than  the  second  century  of  our 
era.  In  all  the  manuscripts  the  text  is  hopelesdy 
garbled,  and  what  has  been  published  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  as  the  Samaritan  Taigum  proves  in  reality 
U>  be  a  text  frequently  corrected,  altered,  and  cor- 
rupted, both  in  language  and  contents,  at  various 
times,  in  various  localities,  and  by  various  hands,  a 
text  that  is  constantly  farther  removed  from  ita 
original  which  in  the  end  is  almost  lost  sight  of.  An 
approximate  idea  of  what  the  orinnal  may  have  been 
is  presented  in  the  St.  Petersburg  fragments  published 
by  Kohn,  "Zur  Sprache,  literatur  und  Dogmatik  dcr 
Samaritaner"  (Leipzig,  1876),  p.  214.  According  to 
Kahle,  "Textkritische  und  Icxikalische  Bemerkungen 
zum  Samaritan.  Pent.-Targum"  (Ldpzig,  1898). 
there  had  never  been  a  universally  acknowledged 
original  Targum,  but  only  partial  translations  made 
by  various  priests  for  practical  purposes.  On  this 
point  cf.  E.  Littmann  in  "Theol.  iiteratur-Zeitung" 
(1899),  No.  VI.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  the 
original  Targum  was  a  fairly  literal  translation  from 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  but  a  translation  made 
without  any  real  oomprehenaon  of  the  sense  and  with 
a  d^ective  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

It  was  first,  and  most  incotreetly,  printed  in  toL  VI  of  the 
Airw  Potu^  (1645),  somewhat  mote  ooireetly  in  vol.  VI  of  the 
London  Pdti^  (1667);  later  it  was  ed.  by  BbOll  in  square 
chanwters  (Frankfort-on-Main,  1873-76).  The  edition  by 
Pbtebhann,  PtnlaUuehue  Samarilantu:  I.  Oeneeie;  II.  Ezodut 
(Beriin,  187St-73),  is  also  unfortunately  not  critically  satisfactory; 
its  continuation  by  Vollers,  LcmKeut  (1883);  NvMibere  (1885); 
i><ii(eranamu  (1897),  rests  on  better  authorities.  In  addition 
fragments  found  at  Oxford,  London,  and  St.  Petersburg  have 
been  published.  Kqrn,  Sawmilanitdie  Studien  (Breaiau,  1808) ; 
Idem  in  ZDUO,  LXVII  (1893),  020  sqq. 

Greek  readings  designated  as  t6  ZoMoptiruciy  are 
frequently  quoted  in  old  hexaplaric  scholia  and  bv 
some  Fathers.  These  readings  nearly  all  agree  with 
the  Samaritan  Targum.  This  2»fiiaptiTut6»  was  prob- 
ably nothing  more  than  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
Samaritan  Targum  made  in  Egypt  for  the  use  of 
the  Samaritan  communitiea  there  [Kohn  in  ZDMG, 
XLVII  (1893),  650  sqq.:  Idem,  "Samar^ticon  und 
Septuaginta"  (see  above)]. 

(3)  Translation  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Arabic. — 
The  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Arabic  that 
passes  under  the  name  of  Abu  Sa'id  appeared  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  probably  to  drive  out 
the  translation  by  Saadja  (d.  924).  Abu  Sa'id,  who 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  cratuiy,  was  the  reviser  of 
the  Arabic  Pentateuch;  formerly  he  was  incorrectly 
regarded  as  ita  translator.  Bloch  and  Kahle  have 
lately  demonstrated  that  this  translation  has  ab- 
solutely no  uniform  character,  that  two,  if  not  more, 
recensions  are  to  be  accepted.  The  translation  is,  in 
general,  an  exact  one,  although  now  and  then  an 
effort  is  evidently  made  to  bring  the  Biblical  text  into 
conformity  with  the  religious  oinnions  of  the  Samar- 
itans. The  woric  used  in  prepuing  it  is  of  course  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  but  it  can  be  proved  that 
Saadja'a  translation  was  also  used. 

Abu  Sa'id,  Oenetit,  Bzodue,  Lmticiu,  ed.  Kdxnen  (Leyden, 
1851-^54);  Bu>CB,  Die  MmarU.-artib.  PmUUeuch- UebertUunt 
(.Deut.,  t-xi)  (Berlin,  1901),  with  Introduction  and  notes.  Of., 
as  retards  this,  Kabl  m  Zeiudvrift  far  hebr.  BibUagratMe  (1902), 
no.  1:  lonii.  Die  arab.  Bibditi>eneUun4)en  (Leiwia.  1904),  25 
(Bxod.,  it,  tO-te)  ;  the  celebrated  Barten'ni  TnilM  in  the 
Barlierini  Library  at  Rome  dates  from  1227  and  eontains  in 
three  columns  the  Samaritan  PenUteuch,  the  Samaritan  Targum, 
and  the  Arabic  translation  in  Samaritan  ofaaiacters. 

Thus  the  suooeauon  in  order  ot  time  of  the  trax»- 
lationa  of  the  Saioaritaa  Pentateuch  coind^ee  with 
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the  historical  facta:  Samaritan  Tarsum  or  translation 
into  the  Aramaic  vemaAlar;  Greek  translation 
(ZcvuvMiruciv)  for  the  diaspora;  Arabic  translation 
from  the  time  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Arabs. 

(4)  Ex^etical  and  Theological  literature. — ^To  this 
belongs  above  all  the  haggadio  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch  written  by  Marqa  in  pure  Ar^utic  and 
generally  ascribed  to  the  fourth  century.  It  contains 
chie^y  edifying  meditations  on  selected  portions  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  six  books.  The  copy  of  it  which 
Petermann  had  made  from  a  manuscript  at  Nablus 
in  1868  is  at  Berlin.  Portions  of  this  have  been  pub- 
lished: Heidenikdm,  Books  I.  II,  IV,  and  extracts 
from  the  other  books  in  "Bibhoth.  Samar.",  Ill,  Pts. 
6  and  6  (Wdmar,  1896);  Baneth,  "Dee  Samar. 
Marqah  an  die  22  Buchstaben  ankntipfende  Abhand- 
lung''  (Berlin,  1888);  Munk,  "Des  Sam.  M.  Erz&h- 
lung  aber  den  Tod  Moses"  (Berlin,  1890) ;  Emmerich, 
"  Das  Siegeslied,  eine  Schrifterkl&rung  des  Sam.  M." 
(Berlin,  1897):  Hildesheimer,  "Marqahs  Buch  der 
W imder  "  (BerUn,  1898) .  The  most  prosperous  period 
of  Samaritan  theolo^cal  learning  was  that  of  the 
Judso-Arabic  literature,  the  pioneer  in  which  was 
Saadia,  while  the  path  ne  opened  was  zealously  fol- 
k>wea  by  Habbimsts  and  Karaites.  A  number  of 
Samaritan-Arabic  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch 
belong  to  the  three  centuries  succeeding  that  in  which 
Saadja  lived.  Among  these  belongs,  for  example,  a 
commentary  on  Genesis  dated  1053,  of  which  Neu- 
bauer  publishes  a  fragment  (Gen.,  i-xxviii,  10)  in  the 
"Joum.  Asiat."  (1873),  341.  Ibrahim  of  the  tribe 
of  Jaqflb,  who  probably  did  not  live  before  the  six- 
teenth century,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, planned  on  a  large  scale.  A  manuscript  copy 
of  the  first  four  books  made  at  Nablus  through  the 
efforts  of  Petermann  is  at  Berlin.  Publications  from 
it  are:  Klumel,  "Mischpatim,  Ein  samarit.-arab. 
Commentar  zu  Ex.  xxi-xxii,  15,  von  Ibrahim  ibn 
Jakub"  (BerUn,  1902);  Hanover,  "Das  Festgesets 
der  Samaritaner  nach  Ibrahim  ibn  Jakub"  (Berlin, 
1904).  Various  extracts  are  given  by  Geiger  in 
ZDMG,  XVII  (1863),  723;  XX  (1866),  147;  XXII 
(1868),  532.  Other  commentaries  are  to  be  found  in 
manuscript  in  libraries;  the  titles  of  a  number  of  them 
are  known.  Works  on  smaller  portions  of  the  Penta- 
teuch were  also  not  unusual. 

Among  the  codifications  of  the  Law  the  most  im- 
portant 18  the  "  KitAb  al-KAfi  "  written  about  1050  by 
YAsuf  ibn  Sal&mah;  the  work  is  a  kind  of  Samaritan 
Schulchan  aruch,  made  up  of  the  en>lanations  of  the 
most  distinguished  Samaritan  teachers  of  the  law. 
Of  this  work  Kohn  has  edited  the  tenth  chapter,  "Die 
Zaraath-Gesetze  der  Bibel  nach  dem  Kitab  al-Kafi 
des  Jusuf  ibn  Salamah"  (Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
1899).  Munajja  ibn  Zadaka,  an  important,  and  pro- 
lific writer,  taught  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 
Various  writings  of  his  are  quoted;  the  most  widery 
known  was  his  "Kit&b  al  Khilaf ",  a  more  exact  title 
of  which  would  be,  "  Investigations  and  Controversial 
l^estions  between  the  two  Sects  of  Jews  and  Samar- 
itans". The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts;  a 
manuscript  copy  of  the  second  part,  obtained  by 
Petermann  in  1868  at  Nablus.  is  to  oe  found  at  Berlin. 
Further  information  concerning  this  second  part  is 
given  by  L.  Wreschner,  "Samaritanische  Traditionen"' 
(Halle,  1888).  Six  small  fragments  of  this  work  are 
at  Breslau  and  have  bt-pn  published  by  Drabkin, 
"Fragmenta  commentarii  ad  Pnntateuchum  Samar- 
itano-Arabici  sex"  (Breslau,  1875).  In  addition  to 
these  many  theological  works  are  cited  or  ar"  to  be 
found  in  manuscript  in  libraries.  Cf.  Nutt,  loc.  cit., 
131  sqq.;  Steinschneider,  "Die  arahische  Literatur 
der  Juden"  (FrankfortH)n-Main,  1902),  319  sqq. 

(5)  Liturgy  and  Religious  Poetry. — A  large  number 
of  the  manuscripts  are  liturgical  texte.  They  con- 
tain prayers  and  hymns  for  various  feasts  and  occa- 
sions in-Aranuuc  and  Hebrew.   The  majority  bekmg 


to  a  f furly  late  period,  as  the  numerous  Arabic  idioms 
show.  In  some  of  tnem,  each  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
strophe  is  followed  by  an  Arabic  translation.  The 
earhest  and  most  celebrated  liturgical  poet  is  Marqa; 
next  to  him  comes  his  contemporary 'Amram.  Later 
poete  are,  for  example,  Abu'l  Hasan  (eleventh  century) 
and  his  son  Ab-Galuga;  the  high-priest  Pinehas  ben 
Joseph  (fourteenth  century),  his  son  Abisha,  the  lat- 
.ter's  contemporary  Abdallah  ben  Sal4mah;  further, 
Abraham  al-^abasi  (sixteenth  century)  and  others. 
The  British  Museum  has  a  complete  manuscript  of 
the  Samaritan  Liturgy  in  twelve  quarto  volumes. 

CowLBT,  Tht  Samarilan  Lilurn,  tdiUanith  Introduetim  tic 
(2  vols.,  Ozf<»d,  1910).  Of  earlier  pubUcationa  o(  varioua 
bymna  ahould  be  mentioned:  GsaBNitTS,  Comma  Samaritana 
Oeipris,  1824);  Q*io»r  in  ZDUO,  XVIII  (1864).  814  waq,:  Th* 
Prayv  ^AbJBalvaa;  XXI  (1867),  273  aqq.:  The  Utany  Jfarva; 
KoBif,  Zur  Spraelu,IAttntiir  und  Doematik  d,  Samar,  (an  old 
Peaach-Hagada).  What  HEmcHHCiM  offera  In  hii  Quarterly 
and  in  the  BibtiUh.  Samar.  muat  be  oharaeteriied  aa  oeoidedly 
imperfeot.    In  general,  ef.  Cowuer,  The  Sam.  Litwfi  and 


Raadina  of  thi  Late  in  JoBuk  Quarlniy  RmUa,  VII  (ISM),  121 
sqq.;  BAProFOBT,  La  Utiirtia  tamarilam*  (Angen,  1900), 

(6)  Chronicles  and  other  Forms  of  Secular  Litera- 
ture.— A  distinct  branch  of  the  literature  is  formed  by 
the  Samaritan  chronicles. _  Among  these  are:  (a)  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  in  Arabic,  the  main  part  of  which 
probably  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century,  even 
though  here  and  there  it  may  be  based  on  earlier 
records.  In  thirty-eight  chapters  it  treats,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a  Midrasn,  the  history  from  the 
death  of  Moses  to  the  death  of  Josue,  with  many 
apocryphal  additions.  An  appendix  to '  the  ninth 
chapter  carries  on  the  recital  to  Alexander  Severus. 
The  sole  manuscript  in  Samaritan  characters  came 
from  Cairo  and  is  to  be  found  now  at  Leyden.  It 
was  published  in  Arabic  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
Juynooll,  "ChroniconSamaritanum"  (Leyden,  1848). 
A  Hebrew  translation  was  issued  by  Kirchhdm, 
'^'^ilV  "I?::  (Frankfort  on  the  Main,  1855);  an  English 
one  by  O.  T.  Crane,  "The  Samaritan  Chronicle  or 
the  Book  of  Joshua"  (New  York.  1890).  Gaster 
believed  he  had  discovered  the  Hebraico-Samaritan 
"Book  of  Josue",  and  published  it  in  square  char- 
acters, with  a  German  translation,  in  the  ZDMG, 
LXII  (1908),  209  sqq^.,  494  sqq.  He  was,  however, 
the  victim  of  a  mystification.  Cf.  Kahle,  loc.  cit., 
250  sq.;  Dalmann  in  "Theol.  Literaturzeitung 
(1908),  533, 665;  Fraenkel,  loc.  cit.,  481  sqci.;  Yahuda 
in  "Sitsungsber.  d.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.  in  Berlin", 
XXIX  (1908),  887  sqq.  (b)  The  Arabic  Chronicle 
of  Abu'l  Fatiji. — According  to  the  statement  of  tiie 
author  this  chromcle  was  written  at  Nablus  in  the  year 
756  of  the  Hegira  or  a.  d.  1355,  at  the  request  of  the 
high-priest  Pinehas.  It  relates  the  course  of  events 
from  the  time  of  Adam  to  that  of  Mohammed,  using 
older  chronicles  as  a  basis.  Some  manuscripts  give 
a  continuation  up  to  Harun-al-Rashid.  The  work 
contains  numerous  anachronisms  and  fables;  it  is  in- 
tended to  magnify  the  Samaritans  in  an  unfair  man- 
ner, and  passes  over  whole  periods  of  time.  It  was 
edited  by  Vilmar,  "Abulfathi  annales  Saraaritani" 
(Cjotha,  1856).  The  Latin  translation  that  was  an- 
nounced has  not  yet  appeared,  (c)  El  Tolide,  known 
as  "the  Neubauer  Chronicle". — A"  copy  of  this 
chronicle,  made  in  1859  by  the  high-priest  Jaqub  ben 
Aaron,  was  published  by  A.  Neubauer  in  the  "Journal 
Asiatique"  (1869),  385  sqq.  The  chronicle  is  written 
in  Hebrew  and  is  accompanied  by  a  literal  Arabic 
translation.  The  main  part,  written  in  1149,  is  the 
work  of  the  kigh-priest  Eleazar  ben  Amram,  tne  con- 
tinuation, written  in  1340,  is  that  of  Jaqub  ben 
Ismael.  Other  writers  have  brought  the  chronicle 
down  to  1856.  It  contains  hardly  more  than  bare 
chronologies  from  Adam  on,  together  with  brief 
historical  notices,  and  is  in  reality  little  more  than  a 
catelogue  of  the  huh-priests  and  of  the  most  im- 
portant Samaritan  families,  (d)  A  chronicle  edited 
Sy  E.  N.  Adier  and  M.  Sdigsohn,  "Uoe  ncwvellc! 
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chroniaue  samaritaine"  in  the  "Revue  dea  etudes 
juives",  vob.  XLIV,  XLV,  XLVI;  also  printed 
aeparat^  (Paris,  1903).  It  comes  down  to  toe  year 
1»99.  With  e»sq>tion  of  a  few  Samaritan  words  and 
two  lituii^cal  portions  in  the  Samaritan  dialect,  the 
language  is  a  corrupt  Hebrew  full  of  Arabic  expres- 
sions. Besides  the  chronicles  which  have  become 
known  up  to  now,  there  must  have  been,  at  least  in 
former  tmies,  many  other  works  of  historical  and 
legendary  character.  Cf .  for  example,  "Buch  Josua", 
e.  Ixvii  at  close,  and  Abu'l  Fath,  in  bis  introduction. 

As  regards  other  branches  of  secular  learning, 
fragments  or  titles  are  known  of  works  on  astronomy, 
medicine  etc.  A  few  writings  on  grammar  have  been 
preserved,  especially  on  that  of  the  Hebrew  language; 
among  these  authors  are  Ibrahim  ben  Faray  of  Uie 
twelfth  centtuy,  Eleasar  ben  Pinehas  about  1400, 
Abu  Sa'id,  apparently  the  same  as  the  one  who  wrote 
the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch.  These  works  are 
to  be  found  in  manuscript  at  Leyden.  Noeldeke  in- 
vestigated them  carefully  and  published  the  results 
in  the  "GSttinger  Gelehrte  Nachrichten nos.  17 
and  20  (1862).  These  writings  give  sufficient  in- 
formation as  to  the  pontion  of  tne  Samaritan  in 
regard  to  grammar  and  show  that  they  did  not  ad- 
vance beyond  an  uncertain  groping.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  little  treatise  of  Abu  Sa'id  on  reading 
Hebrew,  which  Noeldeke  gives  in  the  original  and 
in  a  translation  (loc.  cit.,  387  sqq.).  There  are  also 
manuscripts  of  lexical  diaracter,  which  are,  however, 
of  little  value.  A  manuscript  written  by  a  priest 
named  Pinehas  in  the  Biblioth&que  Nationale  at 
Paris  contains  the  verb  and  noun  forms  in  parallel 
columns  of  Hetmw^  Samaritan,  and  Arabic;  a  copy 
of  this  manuscript  is  at  Christ's  College,  Cunbridgge. 
Ci.  Nutt,  loc.  cit.,  150,  and  Harkavy,  loc.  cit.,  m 
appmdix,  p.  161. 

(5)  Epistles. — The  ooirenxmdence  between  Sa- 
maritans and  Eur^Man  scholars  which  beg^  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  was  continued, 
with  occaaonal  interruptions,  up  to  a  recent  dat& 
offers  an  essential  contribution  to  the  knowledge  oi 
Samaritan  conditions.  These  letters  of  the  Samari- 
tans are  either  in  Arabic  or  in  a  more  qi  leas  correct 
Hebrew  written  in  Samaritan  characters ;  the  latter  .ire 
generally  accompanied  by  an  Arabic  translation.  The 
first  European  sdiolw  to  enter  into  correspondence 
with  the  Samaritans  was  Joseph  Scaliger.  In  1589  he 
addressed  letters  to  the  Samaritan  communities  at 
Nablus  and  Cairo:  but  no  answer  was  sent  until 
after  his  death  (1600).  This  was  followed  by  the 
correspondence  (1672-88)  carried  on  with  Thomas 
Marshall,  Rector  of  Uncom  College  at  Oxford,  through 
Huntington,  the  Anglican  preacher  at  Aleppo,  and 
the  correspondence  (1684-1691)  with  the  German  Hiob 
Ludolf .  After  a  long  suspension  the  oorrenwndence 
was  resumed  (1808-26)  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  As 
regards  a  further  scattered  correspondence  see  the 
bibliography  below. 

Th«  best  ooUection  of  the  Samaritaa  coireapondBnce  mnee  tfas 
tima  of  HuntinEton  U  dz  Sact,  Corrapondanee  d»  aamariiaiiu 
dt  Napknut  in  Notiea  §1  Bxtnitt  dm  liSS.  d»  la  BiblitM^ut  du 
Jtoi,  XII  (Paiu,  1831),  1  aqq.,  oontains  the  ori^nala  with  FVench 
tmillations;  cf.  ilao  Heiocnbeih  in  Vierlaljahrttdtrifl  far 
mgluclt-thtoloQ.  Forehung  tmd  Kriiik,  I  (Qotha,  1861),  78  aqq.; 
abo  ZDMB,  17  (1863),  37S  iqq.:  Hahakcb  in  Arekitf  taor 
Ktrhljlu  Ondiitdmu,  V  (Anutraoam, .  1834),  4  aqq.:  a  letter 
addreiaed  in  1842  to  the  French  OoTemment  ii  pubUahed  in 
Lu  ^nnofat  d»  pMJotopAit  dirSienne  (1853).  Of  later  date  are 
a  letter  to  Kautooh,  see  ZeiUchrifl  det  DeuUclim  PaUMina- 
Vermiu  (1885),  149  aqq.;  a  letter  addrened  to  Kins  Oscar  of 
Swadeo  publiahed  by  AunviaT  (Upaala.  1897);  one  to  Rosen- 
bubo,  see  his  Lekmueh  dtt  mmortlan.  Sprache  (Vienna,  1901); 
one  to  Babtom,  see  BiH.  um.,  LX  (1903),  610. 

(6)  Secular  Literature  of  the  Hellenistic  Era  in 
Gredc. — In  closing,  something  should  be  said  of  the 
secular  literature  written  during  the  hellenistic  era 
in  Greek.  The  chronicler  Thallus  (about  40  b.  c.) 
was  probably  a  Samaritan..  His  wwk  appears  to 
have  been  a  chronicle  of  the  world.  The  majority; 


of  f ragmoits  <rf  and  references  to  it  relate  to  the 
iD^huogical  period;  a  few  to  ibo  hisUwy  of  Cyrus. 
Tbs  mixture  of  Oriental  and  Greek  mythokxical 
stories  is  in  entire  agreement  with  the  manner  of  the 
hellenizing  Jews  of  his  era.  For  the  fragments  see 
C.  Muller,  "Fragm.  hist.  Grws.",  UI,  517-^19. 
Among  the  citations  made  by  Alnander  PolyUs- 
tor  one  from  an  unknown  person  is  preserved  in 
Eu8d>ius, "  Prtep.  Evang.",  IX,  xviii.  llus  Krees  in 
matto'  with  a  longer  quotation  (ibid.,  IX,  xvii) 
wroneously  ascribed  to  the  Jew  Eupolemos.  Both 
citations  are  plainly  to  be  traced  to  one  original  wbidb. 
must  have  been  the  work  of  a  Samaritan  ci  whom  no 
further  particulars  are  known;  lot  example  Garisim 
is  explained  as  Spot  bftrrvi.  The  fo^nents  are  to 
be  found  in  C.  Muller,  k)c.  cit.,  1117214.  The 
Samaritan  Theodotus,  who  Uved  about  200  B.  c, 
wrote  an  epic  on  Sichem  of  which  forty-seven  hexam- 
eters are  preserved  in  Eusebius,  "Pnep.  Evang.", 
IX,  xxii;  see  C.  Mflller,  loo.  cit.,  217.  He  also  seems 
to  have  embdlished  sacred  history  with  aer^M  of 
Greek  mythology.  Freudoithal  also  thinks  that 
Oeodemus,  ot  Malchus  (200  b.  c),  was  a  Samaritan, 
on  account  of  the  syncretic  fusion  of  Greek  mytholo^ 
with  narratives  of  Biblical,  origin.  However,  this  la 
not  a  necessary  conclusion.' 

FBBiTDuraHAi,  Hellmistisekt  Studim,  Pt.  I  (Brealaa,  1875): 
SchOrdl  Qeteh.  da  jud.  VoUcn  im  ZeOalUr  Jm  Chritti,  lU 
(3d  edTl/dpag,  1898),  357  sq.,  372  aq. 

Fb.  ScnoOHLBIN. 


Sanurltan  Penteteueh.  See  Sahabia;  Samabi- 

TAN  LaNGUAOE  and  LiTBBATCrBB. 

Bainbor.    See  Pbzbiitbl,  Sahbob,  and  Samok, 

DiOCESB  OF. 

Sambun,  Joseph  Anton,  theolopan,  b.  at  WaO- 
dorf  near  Heidelberg,  9  June,  1752;  d.  at  Nymphen- 
burg  near  Munich  5  June,  according  to  Sailer,  but 
5  January  according  to  other  statements,  1815.  His 
parents  were  Italians  who  had  come  from  the  nd|^- 
Dourhood  of  Como.  He  went  to  school  at  Mannheim 
and  to  the  monastic  school  of  the  Augustinians  at 
Wiesloch  and  then  entered  the  University  of  Hddel- 
berg.  In  1770  family  affairs  took  him  to  Italy  where 
he  finished  his  theological  studies  and  was  ordained 
priest  at  Como,  2  April,  1774.  After  he  had  laboured 
at  Como  for  a  while  as  chs^lain  at  the  hospital  he  re- 
turned to  Germany  and  in  1775  was  made  chaplain  at 
Helm^eim,  in  1778  chaplain  and  in  1783  court 
preacher  at  Mannheim,  m  1785  parish  priest  at 
Hermsheim.  In  1797  he  was  uam  called  to  the 
Court  at  Mannheim  as  teacher  ofrelit^on  to  Prince 
Louis  (later  Kin^  Louis  I  of  Bavaria),  the  oldest 
son  of  Duke  Maximilian  Joseph.  When  Maximilian 
Joseph  went  to  live  at  Municti  as  Elector  of  Bavaria 
(from  1806  King  Maximilian  I),  Sambuga  followed  the 
Court  to  that  city  and  was  later  the  teacher  of  religion 
to  the  younger  children  of  the  Elector  also.  He  was  a 
pious,  deemy-religious  priest,  and  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Saaler  whose  friend  he  was.  Among  his 
writings  should  be  mentioned:  "Schutsrede  fOr  den 
eheloaen  Stand  der  Geistlichen"  (Frankenthal,  1782; 
2nd  ed.,  Munich,  1827) ;  "  Ueber  den  Fhiloeophismus, 
welcher  unser  Zeitalter  bedroht"  (Munich,  1805); 
"Ueber  die  Nothwendigkat  der  Besserung,  aJs  Rack- 
sprache  mit  seinem  zitdtalter"  (2  vols.,  Munich, 
1807);  "Untersuchung  liber  das  Wesen  der  Kirche" 
(linz  and  Munich.  1809);  "Der  Priester  am  Altare" 
(Munich,  1815 ;  3d  ed.,  1819) .  There  were  published 
after  his  death:  "Sammlung  verschiedener  Gedan- 
ken  tlber  verschiedene  GegenstSnde",  ed.  by  Frans 
Stapf  (Munich,  1818);  "Auserleeene  Briefe' ,  ed.  by 
Kari  Klein  (Munich,  1818);  "Zweite  Sammlung  ".ed. 
by  Franz  Stapf  (1819) ; "  Predigten  auf  Sonn-imd  Feet- 
tage",  ed.  by  K.  Klein  (Mannheim,  1822):  "Reden 
und  Aufs&tze",  collected  and  ed.  by  J.  B.  SohiDitter- 
Hug.(Lindau,  1834). 
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tUlLiB,  JoMpk  ilnlM  aiiii6ii«a.  wie  t  war  (Munieb,  1816): 
the  aanw  aooount  in  Sailib,  Biatravkithe  Sehrifttn,  U  in 
SaUar*!  ooUaotod  worka,  vol.  XXXVIII  (2nd  ed.  SulibMh,  1841), 
187-116. 

Friedrich  Lavchebt. 

Samoa  (or  Navigators'  Islands),  a  group  of 
islands  situated  in  latitude  13°  30'  and  14°  30'  south 
and  longitude  168°  and  173°  west,  and  composed 

Srincipiwy  of  fertile  mountainous  islands,  such  as 
avai^,  Upolu/Tutuila,  Manu'a,  of  volcanic  and  coral 
formations.  'The  natives  are  tall,  muscular,  hardy, 
and  fearless  seafarers,  but  ferociously  cruel  (formerly 
cannibalistic)  in  war;  hospitable,  but  indolent  in 
peace;  of  dignified  and  courteous  bearing,  and  skilled 
m  debate.  The  aboriginal  government  was  an  aris- 
tocratic federation  of  chiefs,  chosen  from  certain  fami- 
lies, controlling  the  royal  succession. 

"The  first  mission  work  in  these  islands  was  done  by 
John  Williams,  of  the  London  (Protestant)  Mission- 
ary Society,  1830.  In  1836  Gregory  XVI  divided 
O^wica  (which  includes  Samoa)  between  the  Society 
of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Maiy  and  the  Ma- 
rists.  The  First  Catholic  missionaries,  Marists,  landed 
in  Samoa  in  1845.  In  1851  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Central  Oceanica  appointed  by  Pius  JX  was  also  Ad- 
ministrator of  Samoa.  This  double  title  was  borne 
by  the  succeeding  bishops,  Elloy  and  Lamaze,  until 
1896,  when  Mgr  Broyer  was  appointed  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  Samoa  and  Tokelau,  with  residence  at  Apia. 
The  totalpopulation  is  estimated  at  37,000,  of  whom 
7500  are  Catnolics,  with  1  bishop  and  21  priests,  sev- 
eral of  them  natives.  There  are  17  churches  with 
resident  pastors,  100  chapel  stations  under  married 
oatechista.  schools  under  rasters  of  the  Third  Order  of 
Mary.  Divorce  and  iinmorali|^  are  the  principal  ob- 
stacles to  Catholic  progress.  Tlie  London  Missionary 
Society  has  12  missionaries  and  8658  church  mem- 
bers.   There  are  also  Mormon  and  Wesl^an  missions. 

The  European  name  of  these  islados  was  given 
them  by  Bougainville  in  1768.  In  1872  Commander 
Meade,  U.S.N.,  negotiated  the  concession  of  a  coaling 
station  in  Tutuila;  this  was  ratifiett  by  a  treaty  in 
1878.  Treaties  with  Germany  and  Great  Britain  fol- 
lowed in  1879.  Native  ^nastic  disorders  and  con- 
sular aggressions  necessitated  the  Berlin  Conference  of 
1889,  between  the  interested  powers,  resulting  in  a 
tripartite  government  of  the  islands  by  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  Popular  disap- 
proval in  the  Umted  States  of  "foreign  alliances"  led 
to  the  dissolution  of  this  agreemOit  and  a  partition,  in 
1899,  Tutuila  and  the  islands  east  of  171°  W.  longi- 
tude pasnng  under  American  control,  the  rest  to  Get- 
many,  under  an  imperial  governor.  Tutuila  stiU  re- 
mains (1911)  under  native  chiefs  and  laws  (when  not 
conflicting  with  American  law),  with  supervision  by 
the  commandant  of  the  United  States  Naval  Station. 


MoNTAT,  Im  Samoa;  Huds  kutorioue  et  rtliaieute  (Lyons, 
890);  Viotam,  Diettonnam  Savua-fiantau-anglaii,  et  Oram- 
main  (Puis,  1879);  TnminB,  JVmalsen  Kaort  in  folynetia  (Lon- 


don, 1861);  KmifiB,  DU  Samoa-Ituan.  (Stuttgut,  1902); 
Ommx,  LU  cf  Bookt  in  Wmry  if  Congnu  m  Pnilippin* 
IiUmd;  Samoa  and  Oiiam,  with  M^M  by  Philufs  (Washington, 
1901);  London  Miuionaru  SocittU!  Report  for  1907;  Hcrviir, 
lAt  liiuiant  Marittu  tn  Octmi*  (1902);  Annalt  of  lh»  Protaga- 
tion  of  Ms  Failh  (1905);  Bdcbbbrobs,  KireUidiea  HandUzikon 


(Washington) ,  s.  tt.  6rant,  Hayot,  ClmAmd,  Harriton,  MckinUu; 
Foreign  KdaUon*  of  th»  U.  8.,  Comtpondtnee,  etc.,  rtuHna  to 
Samoa:  Sttt  and  SSrd,  Congrou;  Fosnni,  A  Ctntttry  o/  Amoriean 
DifHomaey  (New  York  and  Boston,  1900);  Idch,  Anuriom 
Diphmaey  in  the  Orient  (New  York  and  Boston,  1903);  Tutuila: 
Memoranda  furnithed  bv  Nam  Deaajtmrnt  to  S7tk  Congrtte,  U.  S. 
Senate  ami).  W.  F.  SaNDS. 

Samogltia,  Diocibs  or  (SAMOomsNBis),  a  Ru»- 
aian  diooese,  also  called  Telshi  (Telshe),  including 
the  part  of  Lithuania  lying  on  the  Baltic;  this  Lithu- 
anian disttict.  also  named  Schmudien  (Polish, 
Zmudi)  or  Scnamaiten  (Lithuanian,  Zemaitis),  was 
conquered  i^ut  1380  by  the  Teutonic  Knighta, 


and  ceded  to  Poland  in  1411  by  the  first  Treaty  of 
Thorn  after  the  defeat  of  Tannenberg.  During  the 
supremacy  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  a  part  of  the 
inhabitants  had  been  baptized,  but  Christianity  had 
not  become  firmly  established.  King  Jagello  of 
Poland  (1386-1434)  travelled  throu^  the  countrv, 
gave  instruction  in  the  CSiristian  religion  himself, 
and  called  upon  the  people  to  be  baptized.  He 
foimded  the  Diocese  of  ^mogitia  with  its  see  at 
Miedniki,  his  act  being  confirmed  by  the  (joimcil  of 
Constance  in  1416,  tmd  the  cathedral,  which  was 
dedicated  to  Saints  Alexander  Evantius,  and  Theo- 
dul,  was  erected  in  1417.  Trie  first  bishop  was  a 
German  named  Matthias;  he  was  succeeded  in  1421 
by  Nicholas,  a  Pole.  Until  the  sixteenth  century  a 
large  part  of  the  people  were  strongly  inclined  to 
heathenism.  Among  the  later  bishops  should  be 
mentioned  Melchior  I  (1574-1609),  whore-established 
Catholicism  after  the  Reformation.  His  predecewor 
George  III  foimded  a  seminary  for  priests.  There 
was  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  biutops  until  1778. 
The  see  then  remained  vacant,  and  in  1798  the  dio- 
cese was  suppressed,  after  it  had  fallen  to  Russia  in  the 
third  Partition  of  Poland  in  1795.  Up  to  that  time 
it  had  been  a  suffragan  of  Gnesen.  m  1849  it  was 
re-established  as  a  suffragan  of  Mohilev.  "The  first 
bishop  of  this  second  period  was  Matthias  Wolonzewski. 
The  see  is  Kovno  on  the  Njemen.  By  the  convention 
made  in  1847  between  Pius  IX  and  Russia  the  diocese 
includes  the  governments  of  Courland  and  Kovno, 
which  have  t^ether  an  area  of  about  26,219  square 
miles.  The  Catholic  population  of  the  two  govern^ 
ments  is  1,258,092;  thete  are  426  parishes  and  de- 
pendent stations,  and  600  priests. 

RzEPNicKi,  VitaprtatUum  Polonim,  III  (Posen,  1763),  26-42; 
Gaub,  Seriet  epitcopomm  (Ratisbon,  1873),  357;  Die  ktUkolitehe 
Kircht  uneerer  Zeit,  ed.  by  the  Li;o  AsaociATTOx,  III  (Berlin, 
1902),  169-60;  Directorium  pro  dimoeti  Ttitenei  (Kowno,  1910). 

Klbuenb  LttrrLBB. 

Samoa,  titular  see,  suffraran  of  Rhodes  in  the 
Cyclades.  The  island,  called  in  Turkish  Soussan- 
Aaassi,  is  181  sq.  miles  in  area  and  numbers  55,000 
inhabitants,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  Greek  schismatics. 
There  are  nevertheless  some  Catholics  depoident  on 
the  Latin  Bishop  of  Chios  and  two  convents  of 
Fathers  of  the  African  Missions  of  Lyons  and  of 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Since  1832  the  island  has 
oonstituted  an  autonomous  principality,  governed  by 
an  Ottoman  Greek  appointed  by  the  Porte  and  rec- 
ognized by  England,  France,  and  Russia.  Samoe 
was  first  inhabited  hy  the  Leleges,  Caiians,  and 
loniansj  the  latter  being  very  active  and  ^ven  to 
navigation.  Its  neatest  prosperity  was  attained 
under  the  tyrant  Polycrates  (536-522  B.C.)  at  whose 
court  the  poet  Anacreon  lived.  The  philosopher 
Pythag^oras  (b.  at  Samos)  seems  to  have  lived  at  lite 
same  time;  ^Esop  also  stayed  thete  .for  a  lone  time. 
At  the  assassination  of  Polycrates  Samos  passed  unda 
Persian  domination,  and,  about  439  b.  c,  partici- 
pated in  the  Greek  confederation  especially  with 
Athens.  This  city,  under  Pericles,  took  it  by  force. 
Henceforth  it  had  various  fortunes,  until  the  Romans, 
after  pillaging  it,  annexed  it  in  a.  d.  70.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Province  of  the  Isles.  Under  the 
Byzantines  Samos  was  at  the  head  of  a  maritime 
theme  or  district.  It  was  captured  and  occupied  in 
turn  by  Arabian  and  Turkish  adventurers,  the  Ven^ 
tians,  Pisans,  Genoese,  and  Greeks,  and  the  Turks 
in  1453.  These  various  masters  so  depopulated  it 
that  in  1550  Sultan  Soliman  had  transported  thither 
Greek  families,  whence  sprang  the  present  population. 
From  1821  to  1824  Samos  haA  a  large  share  in  the 
war  of  independence  and  won  several  victories  over 
the  Turks.  Among  its  bishops  Le  Quien  (Oriens 
Oirist^  I,  929-32)  mentions:  Isidore  I,_  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century;  Isidore  II,  in  692;  Herac- 
lius,  in  787.    Stamatriadito  (Samiaca,  IV,  169-256) 
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gives  a  fuller  list  including  two  aged  bishopa,  Anas- 
taaius  and  Geotge.  St.  Saoinianus,  b.  at  SanuM  and 
martyred  under  Aurelian,  is  venerated  on  29  January, 
at  Troyea  in  Champagne;  there  is  also  a  St.  Leo, 
d.  at  Samos,  venerated  on  29  April,  but  he  seems  very 
legendary.  At  first  a  suffragan  of  Rhodes,  Samoa 
was  an  autocephalous  archdiocese  in  1790;  in  1855 
it  was  a  metropolitan  see  as  at  present,  dqiendent 
on  the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  I 
Mach.,  XV,  23,  the  Roman  senate  makes  known  to 
Samos  (Sainua)  the  decree  favourable  to  the  Jews. 
St.  Paul  stayed  there  for  a  short  time  (Acts,  xx,  15). 

SlOTB,  Diet,  of  Oretk  and  Rimian  Otoe.,  s.  v.;  RoaaM,  ktum 
mtt  dm  gritch.  Intdn  (Stuttgwt,  1843),  130-lfiO;  Lacboix,  Jim 
de  la  Oriee  (Paris,  18S3),  214-68;  OuiBiN,  Dneriftim  dt  VUe  dt 
Patmot  et  de  rtU  dt  Samot  (Paris,  ISSS),  123-324;  QxsiNwr,  La 
Turmu  d'Atie,  I,  498-S23;  SrAMAnADta,  Samiaca  (S  Tola.,  in 
Greek,  Samo*,  1886) ;  BuBOHiraB,  Dot  ieniidk*  Samot  (Amban, 
18927Muiuob,  1890). 

S.  Vailh*. 


%,  a  titular  see  in  Augusta  Euphratensis, 
suffragan  of  Hierapolis,  capital  of  Commagenum, 
whose  kings  were  relatives  of  the  Seleucides.  The 
first  was  Mithridates  I  Callinicus  (d.  96  B.  c.) ;  his  son 
and  successor,  Antiochus  I,  died  before  31  b.  c,  when 
the  country  was  governed  by  Mithridates,  ao  ally  of 
Anthony  at  Actium;  then  followed  his  other  son, 
Antiochus  II,  whom  Octavius  summoned  to  Rome 
and  condemned  in  29  b.  c.  In  20  b.  c.  Mithridates  III 
became  king,  tiien  Antiochus  III,  who  died  in  17  b.  c, 
in  which  year  Tiberius  united  Commagenum  to  the 
province  of  Syria.  In  38  Caligula  gave  the  province 
to  King  Antiochus  IV  Epi^ianes  Magnus,  afterwards 
deposed,  later  restored  by  Clbudiua  in  41,  and  deposed 
^un  in  72  by  Caeeennius  Ptetus,  Governor  of  Syria. 
Tne  sons  of  Antiochus  withdrew  to  Rome  and  Com- 
magenum passed  under  Roman  administration.  A 
civu  metropolis  from  the  days  of  Emperor  Hadrian, 
Samoeata  was  the  home  of  the  sixteenth  Legio  Flaeia 
Firma  and  the  terminus  of  several  militaiy  roads. 
The  native  city  of  Lucian,  the  philosopher  and  satirist, 
and  of  Paul,  Bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  third  century, 
it  had  seven  martjrrs:  Hipparchus.  Philotiieus  etc., 
who  suffered  under  Maximinus  Tnrax,  and  whose 
"Passion"  was  edited  by  Assemani  ("Acta  SS. 
martvTum  orient,  et  Occident.",  II,  124-47;  see  also 
SchuItesB  in  "Zeitschr.  der  deutschen  morgenUnd- 
ischen  Gesellschaft",  LI  (1897),  379.  St.  Daniel  the 
Stylite  was  bom  in  a  village  near  Samoeata;  St. 
Rabulas,  venerated  on  19  February,  who  lived  in  the 
sixth  century  at  Constantinople,  was  also  a  native  of 
Samoeata.  A  "Notitia  episoopatuum"  of  Antioch  in 
the  sb^th  century  mentions  Sanlosata  as  an  auto- 
cephalous metropolis  ("Echos  d'Orient",  X,  144); 
at  the  Photian  Council  of  879,  the  See  of  Samosata 
had  already  been  united  to  that  of  Amida  or  Diar- 
bekir  (Manai,  "ConcUiorum  collectio",  XVII-XVIII, 
^15).  'As  in  586  the  titular  of  Amida  bears  only  this 
title  (Le  Quien,  "Oriens  christianus",  II,  994),  it 
must  be  concluded  that  the  union  took  place  between 
the  seventh  and  the  ninth  centuries.  Among  the 
earlier  bishops  may  be  mentioned  Peperius  at  Niceea 
(325);  St.  Eusebius,  a  great  opponent  of  the  Arians, 
killed  by  an  Arian  woman,  honoured  on  22  June; 
Andrew,  a  vigorous  opponent  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria and  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (Le  Quien,  "Oriens 
christianus",  II,  933-6).  Chabot  gives  a  list  of 
twenty-eight  Jacobite  bishops  ("Revue  de  I'Orient 
Chretien",  VI,  203).  In  FebruMy,  1098,  the  emir 
Baldoukh,  attacked  by  Baudouin  of  Antioch,  cut 
his  army  to  pieces  there.  In  1114  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  quarters  of  the  Mussulmans  hostile  to  the  Count 
of  Ekiessa,  to  whom  it  succumbed,  but  was  recaptured 
bv  the  Mussulmans  about  1149.  At  present  the  ruins 
of  Samosata  may  be  seen  at  Samsat  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  caza  of  Husni  Mansour  and 
the  vilavet  of  Mamouret^l-Asis;  there  are  remains 
of  a  wall  towards  the  south,  traces  of  the  ancient  wall 


dating  probably  from  the  first  century,  and  finally 
th6  artificial  hiu  on  which  the  fortreas  was  erected. 

*  SiuTH,  Diet,  of  Oretk  and  Raman  Oeog.,  t.  ;  HniCAXW  axo 
PncHsraiH,  Btiim  in  Kltinttien  u.  Sard  Syrien  (1800),  191; 
Mabquabvt,  Manuel  dei  anHguiUi  romainu,  II  (Puis,  1M2), 
340-3;  Cbatot  in  BuUelin  de  correepondanee  helUnifue,  XXVI, 
303-^;  IssM,  La  fimHtrt  de  rSufknlt  (Puis,  1907).  389-71. 

S.  Van^. 

Sampson,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  sub- 
sequently of  Coventry  and  Lichfield;  d.  at  Eccleshall, 
Staffordshire,  25  Sept.,  1554.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Paris,  and  Sens.  Having 
become  Doctor  of  Canon  Law,  he  was  ap^inted  by 
Wola^  chancellor  and  vicar-general  in  lus  Diocese 
of  Toumay,  where  he  lived  till  1517.  Meanwhile 
he  gained  English  greferment,  becoming  Dean  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  and  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  (1616),  Archdeacon  of  Cornwall  (1517),  and 
prebendary  of  Newbold  (1519).  From  1522  to  1525 
ne  was  ambassador  to  Charies  V.  He  was  now 
Dean  of  Windsor  (1523),  Vicar  of  Stepney  (1526), 
and  held  prebends  at  St.  Paul's  and  at  Lichfield; 
he  was  also  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk  (1529).  Being  a 
man  of  no  principle,  and  solely  bent  on  a  distinguished 
eccleeiasticial  career,  he  bec^oe  one  of  Henry  VIII's 
chief  agents  in  the  divorce  proceedings,  being  re- 
warded therefor  by  the  deanery  of  Lichfield  in  1533, 
the  rectory  of  Hackney  (1534),  and  treasurership  of 
Salisburjr  (1535).  On  11  June,  1536,  he  was  elected 
Bchismatical  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  as  such 
furthered  Henry's  political  and  ecclesiastical  policy, 
though  not  sufiScientlv  thoroughly  to  satisfy  Cranmer. 
On  19  Feb.,  1543.  he  was  translated  to  Coventry 
and  Lichfield  on  tne  royal  authority  alone,  without 
p^>al  Qonfirmation.  He  held  his  bishopric  through 
the  rdgn  of  Edward  VI,  though  Dodd  says  he  was 
deprivra  for  recanting  his  disloyalty  to  the  pope. 
Godwin  the  Anglican  writer  and  the  Catholic  Pitts 
both  agree  that  he  did  so  retract,  but  are  silent  as  to 
his  deprivation.  He  wrote  in  defence  of  the  royal 
prerogative  "Oratio"  (1533)  and  an  explanation  of 


and 

BoUyn  '(London,  1884);  Coopbr.  Xdena  Cantabngitnii 
(Cambridce.  18S8-61);  Prm,'  De  iUuttribu*  AntUa  Serip- 
tarStut  (Pari*,  1619);  Dodd,  Church  Hietory,  I  (Bniaaeb  ten 
WolTerhamptOD,  1739-42) ;  Abcbbou)  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog, 

Edwin  Burton. 

Salmon,  Saint,  bishop  and  confessor,  b.  in  South 
Wales;  d.  28  July,  565  (?).  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  unknown.  His  parents,  whose  names  are  given 
as  Amon  of  Dyfed  and  Anna  of  Gwynedd,  were  of 
noble,  but  not  royal,  birth.  While  still  an  infant  he 
was  dedicated  to  God  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
St.  Illtyd,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up  in  the  monas- 
tery (H  Llantwit  Major.  He  showed  exceptional 
talents  in  his  studies,  and  was  eventually  ordained 
deacon  and  priest  by  St.  Dubric.  After  this  he  re- 
tired to  another  monastery,  poesibly  that  on  CaJdy 
Island,  to  practise  greater  austerities,  and  some  years 
later  became  its  abbot.  About  this  time  some  Irish 
monks  who  were  returning  from  Rome  happened  to 
visit  Samson's  monastery.  So  struck  was  the  abbot 
by  their  learning  and  sanctity  that  he  accompanied 
them  to  Ireland,  and  there  remained  some  time.  Dur- 
ing fiis  visit  he  received  the  submission  of  an  Irish 
monastery,  and,  on  his  return  to  Wales,  sent  one  of 
his  uncles  to  act  as  its  superior.  His  fame  as  a  worker 
of  miracles  now  attracts!  so  much  attention  that  be 
resolved  to  found  a  new  monastery  or  cell  "far  from 
the  haunts  of  men",  and  accordingly  retired  with  a 
few  companions  to  a  lonely  spot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn.  He  was  soon  discovered,  however,  and  forced 
by  his  fellow-countrymen  to  become  abbot  of  the 
monastery  formerly  ruled  bv  St.  (}ermanus;  here 
St.  Dubno  consecrated  him  Bishop  but  without  iH>- 
pointment  to  any  particular  see.  Now,  being  warned 
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by  an  angel,  he  determined  to  leave  England  and, 
after  8ome  delay,  set  sail  for  Brittany.  He  landed 
near  Dol,  and  there  buil^  a  monastery  which  became 
the  centre  of  his  episcopal  work  in  the  district.  Busi- 
ness taking  him  to  Paris,  he  visited  King  Childebert 
there,  and  was  nominated  by  him  Bishop  of  Dol; 
Dol,  however,  did  not  become  a  regular  episocmal  see 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Samson 
attained  the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  and  was  buried 
at  Dol.  Several  early  lives  of  Samson  exist.  The 
oldest,  printed  by  Maoillon  in  his  "Acta  Sanctorum" 
from  a  MS.  at  dlteaux,  and  again  by  the  Bollandists. 
claims  to  be  compiled  from  information  derivea 
from  Samson's  contemporaries,  which  would  re- 
fer it  to  about  600.  Dom  Plaine  in  the  ^'Analecta 
Bollandiana"  has  edited  another  and  fuller  life  (from 
MS.  Andeg.,  719),  which  he  r^ards  as  earlier  than 
Mabillon's.  Later  lives  are  numerous. 

Mabillon,  Ada  SS.  0.  S.  B..  I  (Vooiee,  1733),  156-74; 
Ada  SS.,  VI  July,  68S-S3;  AnaUda  BMand.,  VI  (Paris,  1887), 
77-lSO;  Liber  Landatennt,  ed.  Rebs  (Llandovery,  1850).  287- 
305;  Capokavb,  ATota  Leemda  Anglia  (London,  1S16),  2S0-8S; 
Haodan  ANn  Snam,  Councils  and  EceUniutiml  DocummU, 
I  (Oxford,  1800),  158-9,  149;  II,  pt.  i  (1873),  7&-6,  93;  Ren, 
WOth  SainU  (London.  1836),  228,  253;  Chaboon,  La  tit  it 
at.  Samim,  M«m  d« (Paris,  1647). 

G.  ROOXR  HVDUCSTON. 


I  {ytHit  derived  from  ttit,  "sun"),  the  last 
and  most  famous  of  the  Judges  of  Israel,  lie  narra- 
tive of  the  life  of  Samson  and  his  exploits  is  contained 
in  chapters  xiii-xvi  of  the  Book  of  Judges.  After  the 
deliverance  effected  by  Jephte,  the  Israelites  again 
fell  into  their  evil  ways  and  were  delivered  over  to  the 
Philistines  for  forty  years.  An  angel  of  the  Lord  in 
the  form  of  a  man  appears  to  the  barren  wife  of  Manue 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  and  promisee  her  that  she  shall 
bear  a  son  who  shall  deliver  Israel  from  the  oppression 
of  the  Philistines.  He  prescribes  abstinence  on  the 
part  of  both  mother  and  son  from  all  things  intoxicat- 
ing  or  unclean,  and  that  no  racor  shall  touch  the 
child's  head,  "for  he  shall  be  a  Nazarite  [q.  v.]  of 
God".  The  angel  bearinK  a  similar  message  again 
appears  to  Manue  as  well  as  to  his  wife,  and  it  is 
only  after  his  disappearance  in  the  flame  of  a  burnt 
offering  ^at  they  recognize  with  great  fear  his  celes- 
tial nature.  The  child  is  bom  according  to  the  pre- 
diction and  receives  the  name  Samson,  and  the  nar- 
rative informs  us  that  the  "opiritof  the  Lord"  was 
with  him  from  his  youth.  Strangely  enough  this 
spirit  impels  him  in  spite  of  his  parents'  opposition  to 
choose  a  wife  from  among  the  ungodly  Philistines 
(Judges,  xiv,  1-4).  On  a  visit  to  Thamnatha,  the 
<town  of  his  intended  bride,  Samson  gives  the  first  evi- 
dence of  his  superhuman  strength  by  slaying  a  Uon 
without  other  weapon  than  his  bare  hands.  Return- 
ing later  he  finds  that  a  swarm  of  bees  have  taken  up 
their  abode  in  the  carcass  of  the  lion.  He  eats  of  the 
honey  and  the  incident  becomes  the  occasion  of  the 
famous  riddle  propmed  by  him  to  the  thirty  Philistine 
guests  at  the  wedding  f^ivities:  "Out  of  the  eater 
came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth 
sweetness. "  In  their  inability  to  find  the  answer  the 
guests,  toward  the  end  of  seven  days'  feast,  induce 
Samson's  wife  to  coax  him  to  reveal  it  to  her,  and  no 
sooner  has  she  succeeded  than  she  declares  it  to  her 
oountiymen.  Samson,  however,  in  order  to  provide 
the  .thirty  garments  pledged  in  the  wager,  goes  down 
to  Ascalon  m  "the  spirit  of  the  Lord"  and  Wkys  thirty 
Philistines  whose  garments  he  gives  to  the  guests  who 
had  declared  the  answer  to  the  riddle.  In  anger  he 
returns  to  his  father's  house,  and  his  bride  chooses  one 
of  his  wedding  companions  for  her  husband. 

He  returns  later  to  claim  her  and  is  informed  by 
her  father  that  she  has  been  ^ven  to  one  of  his 
friends,  but  that  he  may  have  instead  her  younger 
and  fairer  sister.  Samson  declines  the  oner  and 
catching  three  hundred  foxes  he  couples  them  tail  to 
tail,  and  having  fastened  torches  between  their  tails 


turns  them  loose  to  set  fire  to  the  com  harvests  of  the 
Philistines  which  are  thus  destroyed  together  with 
their  vineyards  and  olive-yards.  The  Philistihes  re- 
taliate by  burning  the  faithless  wife  and  her  father, 
whereupon  Samson  malras  a  "great  slaughter  oi 
them"  and  then  retires  to  dwell  in  a  cavern  of  Etam 
in  the  tribe  of  Juda.  Three  thousand  Philistines  fol- 
low him  and  take  up  their  Quarters  at  Lechi.  The 
men  of  Juda,  alarmed,  blame  Samson  for  this  invasion 
and  deliver  him  up  bound  to  the  enemy.  But  when 
he  is  brought  to  them  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  comes 
upon  him;  he  bursts  his  bonds  and  slays  a  thousand 
Philistines  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass.  Being  thirsty 
after  this  exploit,  he  is  revived  by  a  spring  of  water 
which  the  Lord  causes  to  flow  from  the  •jawbone. 
Later  while  Samson  is  visiting  a  harlot  in  Gasa  the 
Philistines  gather  about  the  city  gate  in  order  to  seise 
him  in  the  morning,  but  he,  rising  at  midnight,  tcJces 
the  gate,  posts  and  all,  and  carries  it  to  the  top  of  a 
hill  in  the  direction  of  Hebron.  Subsequently  he  falls 
in  love  with  a  woman  named  Dalila  of  the  valley  of 
Sorec,  who  is  bribed  by  the  Philistines  to  betray  him 
into  their  hands.  After  deceiving  her  three  times  as 
to  the  source  of  his  strength,  he  finally  yields  to  her 
entreaties  and  confesses  that  his  power  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  his  head  has  never  been  shaved.  Hie  para- 
mour treacherous^  causes  his  locks  to  be  shorn  and 
he  falls  helpless  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  who 
put  out  his  eyes  and  cast  him  into  prison.  Later, 
after  his  hair  has  grown  again  he  is  brought  forth  on 
the  occasion  of  the  feast  of  the  god  Dagon  to  be  ex- 
hibited for  the  amusement  of  the  populace.  The 
spectatoKs,  among  whom  are  the  princes  of  tiie  Phi- 
listines, number  more  than  three  thousand,  and  they 
are  congregated  in,  and  upon,  a  great  edifice  whidi  is 
mainly  supported  by  two  pillan.  These  are  seized  by 
the  hero  whose  strength  nas  returned;  he  pulls  them 
down,  causing  the  house  to  collapse,  and  penshes  him- 
self in  the  ruins  together  with  all  the  Philistines. 

Because  of  certain  resemblances  some  schohu^  have 
claimed  that  the  bibUcal  account  of  the  career  and  ex- 
ploits of  Samson  is  but  a  Hebrew  version  of  the  p»- 
pm  myth  of  Hercules.  This  view,  however,  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  superficial  conjecture  laokiiu;  serious 
proof.  Still  less,  acceptable  is  the  opinion  which  sees 
m  the  bibUcal  narrative  merely  the  development  tA  a 
solar  myth,  and  which  rests  on  little  more  than  the 
admitted  but  inconclusive  derivation  of  the  name 
Samson  from  themeah,  "sun".  Both  views  are  re- 
jected by  such  emiaent  and  independent  schoUrs  as 
Moore  and  Budde.  The  story  of  Samson,  like  other 
portions  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  is  doubtless  derived 
from  the  sources  of  ancient  national  legend.  It  has 
an  ethical  as  well  as  a  religious  import,  and  historic 
cally  it  throws  not  a  Uttle  light  on  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  cmde  age  to  which  it  belongs. 

Laobamob,  Le  Litre  dee  Jvgee  (Paria,  1903);  Moobb,  The  Book 
of  Judfet  in  The  InlenuUioniu  Critical  Commentary  (189S); 
VioouBOOX,  Diet,  de  la  Bible,  a.  r.    Jambs  F.  DrisOOIX. 

Sunson,  Abbot  of  St.  Edmunds,  b.  at  Tottington, 
near  Thetford,  in  1135;  d.  1211.  After  taking  hia 
M.A.  in  Paris,  Samson  returned  to  Norfolk  and 
tau^t  in  the  school  at  Bury.  In  1160  the  monks  of 
St.  Edmunds  sent  him  to  Rome  on  their  behalf _  to 
appeal  against  an  agreement  of  the  abbot  and  King 
Henry  li,  and  for  this  on  his  return  Abbot  Hu^ 
promptly  clapped  him  into  gaol.  In  1166  Samson 
was  a  fully-professed  monk,  and  on  his  election  as 
abbot  on  Hugh's  death  in  1182  he  had  filled 
a  number  of  offices — ^those  of  sub-sacrist,  guest- 
master,  pittancer,  thmi  prior,  master  of  novices, 
and  master  of  the  workmen.  For  the  rest  of  his 
life,  as  Abbot  of  St.  Edmunds,  Samson  worked 
with  prodigious  activity  for  the  abbey,  for  the 
town,  and  for  the  State.  He  regained  the  right 
of  joint  election  of  two  bailiffs  for  the  abbey  and 
town,  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  proper- 
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ties  of  the  abbey,  looked  into  the  financee,  cleared  o£F 
arrears  of  debt,  rebuilt  the  choir,  constructed  an  aque- 
duct, and  added  the  great  bell  tower  at  the  west  end 
of  tlie  abbey,  and  two  flanking  towers.  He  did  fajg 
best  for  the  liberties  of  the  town;  helped  the  towns- 
folk to  obtain  a  chaiter  and  gave  every  encourage- 
ment to  new  settlers.  The  monks  refdsted  Samson's 
ooniKssions  of  market  rights  to  the  townsmen,  but 
were  no  match  for  their  abbot.  A  hospital  at  Bab- 
well,  and  a  free  school  for  poor  scholars,  were  also  the 
giftfl  of  Abbot  Samson  to  the  townspeople.  Pope 
Lucius  III  made  Samson  a  judge  delegate  in  ecclesias- 
tical cau^;  he  served  on  the  commission  for  settling 
the  quarrel  between  Archbirfiop  Hubert  and  the 
monks  (A  Canterbury;  and  on  the  Royal  Council  in 
.London,  where  he  sat  ae  a  baron,  frustrated  the 
efTorts  of  William  of  Longchamp  to  curtail  the  rights 
of  the  Benedictine  Order.  Samson  died  in  1211, 
having  ruled  his  abbey  successfully  for  thirty  years. 
Carlyie  in  "Past  and  Present"  has  made  Abbot  Sam- 
son familiar  to  all  the  world:  but  Carlyle's  fascinat- 
ing picture  must  not  be  mistaken  for  histony. 

MemariaU  of  St.  Edmundi  Abbey,  ed.  Abnold,  in  RolU  Seria; 
NoROATE  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  a.  v.;  there  are  many  editions  and 
tranalationii  of  JocBUH  db  BaAKJSLOND's  De  refriM  aatu  Sanumi* 

Aihatu.  Joseph  Clatton. 

Samuco  bdiaiu  (Zamuco),  the  collective  name 
of  a  group  of  tribes  in  south-western  Bolivia,  speaking 
dialects  of  a  common  language  which  constitutes  a 
distinct,  linguistic  stock  (Samucan)  and  includes, 
besides  the  samuco  proper,  the  Guaranoca,  Morotoco, 
Poturero,  and  several  others.  Their  original  country 
was  along  the  northern  border  of  the  Chaco,  from 
about  18^  to  21°  south  latitude  and  from  about  58° 
to  62°  west  longitude,  bordering  south  upon  tlie  Toba 
and  other  wandering  tribes  of  the  Chaco,  and  west 
and  north-west  upon  the  celebrated  mission  tribes 
of  the  Chiquito  and  Chiriguano. 

In  their  original  condition  the  Samuco  were  semi- 
sedentary,  and  combined  agriculture  and  htmting, 
the  men  returning  to  the  woods  at  the  close  of  the 
planting  season  to  hunt,  drying  the  meat  for  future 
use.  They  planted  com,  mamoc,  and  a  species  of 
plum.  The  women  wove  mats  and  hammocks  (the 
latter  from  thread  spim  from  native  cotton)  and 
made  pottery.  The  men  were  noted  for  their  warlike 
and  adventurous  spirit.  They  went  entirely  naked, 
while  the  women  wore  only  a  small  covering  about  the 
middle  of  the  body.  Lips,  ears,  and  nostrils  were 
bored  for  the  insertion  of  wooden  plugs.  The  men 
carried  bows,  lances,  and  wooden  clubs,  and  the 
warrior's  weapons  were  buried  with  him.  Mothers 
strangled  all  theu:  children  after  the  second,  and  in 
one  tribe,  the  Morotoco,  the  women  seem  to  have 
ruled  while  the  men  did  the  household  work.  They 
were  passionately  given  to  dancing  and  visiting,  and 
to  the  drinking  of  diicha,  an  intoxicating  liauor  made 
from  fermented  com.  The  majority  of  tnem  were 
Christianized  throu^  the  efforts  oi  the  Jesuits  in 
tJie  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  and  were  es- 
tablished in  the  Chiquito  missions  of  Bolivia,  partic- 
ularly in  the  missions  of  San  Juan,  Santiago,  and 
Sanfo  Corazon,  where  many  of  them,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries,  adopted  the  prevaiUng 
Chiquito  language.  Their  conversion  was  largely 
the  work  of  Father  Narciso  Patzi.  A  large  part  of 
them  retained  their  savage  independence  in  the  for- 
ests. Those  of  the  three  mission  towns  numbered 
together  5854  souls  shortly  before  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  in  1767.  In  1839,  according  to  d'Or- 
bigny,  they  numbered  about  1250  souls,  beades  about 
10,000  more  still  wild  in  the  remote  eastern  forests. 
The  same  traveller  describes  them  as  robust  and  well 
built,  frank,  honest,  socidble,  and  notably  fond  of 
adventure,  pleasure,  and  gaiety,  and  with  a  sweet 
and  euphonious  language 
Ballivian,  Documentot  pam  la  hUL  i*  Bolivia  (La  Pai,  IB06); 


Bbutton,  Anterican  Raci  (New  York,  1891):  Dobbiihoitbi. 
Aeeount  of  the  Abipmet  (London,  1822) ;  HxbvXs,  CoHUodo  de 
lae  LenguoMj  I  (Maclrid,  ISiDO);  D*OBBiOMr,  L' Homme  Amtricoin 
(Paria,  1839);  Sotttbbt,  Bit.  ofBtml,  III  (London.  1823). 

Jaues  Moonet. 

Samuel.  See  Jtmcms;  Kimqs,  Fibst  aitd  Ssoomd 
Books  of. 

San  Antonio,  Diocbbe  or  ^amcit  AsroNn), 
comprises  all  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Texas  be- 
tween the  O>lorado  and  Rio  Grande  Rivm,  exoept 
the  land  south  of  the  Arroyo  de  los  Hermanos,  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Counties  of  Live  Oak,  Bee, 
Goliad,  and  Refugio.  It  embraces  an  area  of  about 
90,909  sqyare  miles.  The  first  reUgious  ministrations 
in  this  t^ritory  of  which  we  have  definite  histoiical 
information  were  those  of  the  French  secular  and 
regular  priests  who  accompanied  the  expedition  of  La 
Salle.  They  entered  Matagorda  Bay  in  January, 
1685.  La  Salle  built  a  fort  called  Fort  St.  Louis 
oti  the  spot  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Bahia  Mis- 
sion; a  chapel  was  constraoted  in  the  fort,  and  for 
two  years  five  priests  laboured  here:  Fathers  Zeno- 
biuB  MembrS,  Maxime  Le  Clercq,  and  Anastasius 
Douay,  Flranciscans,  and  Fathers  Chefdeville  and 
Caveher,  Sulpioians.  They  finally  alumdoned  Texas 
and  returned  to  Canada.  Shortly  after  their  de- 
parture, Franciscans  from  the  apostolic  school  of 
Quer6taro  and  Zacatecas  founded  missions  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  pioneer  Spanish  priest  was  the  Francis- 
can Father  Damian  Masanet,  who  accompanied  the 
expedition  of  Alonso  de  Le6n  m  1689.  He  found  the 
field  so  promising  that  he  invoked  the  help  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  establish  a  permanent 
mission  beyond  the  Bio  Grande.  In  1690  Father 
Maianet  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  accompanied  by 
Fathers  Michael  Fonteubierto,  Francis  Casafias, 
Anthony  Borday,  and  Anthony  Pereira.  The  friendly 
Indians  (Asinais)  received  them  with  joy,  and  toe 
Mission  of  San  Francisco  de  las  Tejas  was  established. 
In  1691,  and  again  in  1700,  additional  missionaries 
arrived  from  Mexico;  four  more  missions  were  es- 
tablished, and  these  were  maintained  till  1718,  when 
the  chief  mission  was  transferred  to  San  Antonio. 

In  1703  the  Mission  of  San  Francisco  Solano  was 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It 
was  transferred  in  1712  to  San  Ildefonso;  thence,  in 
1713,  it  was  moved  to  San  Joe6  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
and,  finally,  in  1718  to  the  San  Antonio  River,  where 
it  was  established  under  the  title  of  San  Antonio 
'de  Valero.  This  last  move  was  made  by  order  of 
the  Marqu^  de  Valero,  Viceroy  of  New  Spain. 
The  mission  was  thbn  under  the  directicm  of  Fray 
Antonio  de  San  Buenaventura  y  Olivaies.  In  wk 
year  1716  nine  friars  from  Queretaro  and  Zacatecas, 
with  Father  Antonio  Margil  de  Jestis  as  superior,  es- 
tablished six  Missions  in  the  most  northerly  part  of 
the  Province  of  Texas,  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
another  was  built  near  the  Presidio  of  NueetraSe&ora 
del  Pilar  de  los  Adayes,  seven  Issues  from  the  tort 
of  Natchitoches,  in  Louisiana'.  The  mission  of  La 
Purlsima  Concepci6n  was  founded  in  1716,  among 
the  Sanipaoe,  Tocenes,  and  othw  tribes.  A  massive 
stone  church  was  erected  in  1731,  and  is  still  in  a  fur 
state  of  preservation  and  is  used  for  Divine  worship. 
It  is  situated  one  mile'  south  of  the  present  city  of 
San  Antonio.  In  1729  the  King  of  Spain  ordered 
four  hundred  famiUes  to  be  transferred  from  the 
Canary  Islands  to  Texas.  Fourteen  families  arrived 
the  next  year,  and  the  city  of  San  Fernando  was 
founded  near  the  fort  and  mission  of  San  Antonio 
de  Valero.  A  chapel  was  at  once  raised,  to  serve 
till  a  proper  parish  church  could  be  built.  The  two 
settlements  in  course  of  time  became  consolidated 
and  the  modem  city  of  San  Antonio  is  the  result. 
In  1744  the  cornerstone  of  the  Church  of  San  Fer- 
nando was  laid,  and  on  6  November,  1749,  the  build- 
ing was  dedicated  to  Divine  woiship.   A  portion  of 
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this  edifice  still  stands  and  serves  as  the  sanotuaiy 
of  the  present  Cathedral  «f  San  Fernando. 

The  Province  of  Texas  was  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  Guadalajara  till  December,  1777,  when  it 
be<»me  part  of  the  newly-erected  Diocese  of  Nuevo 
Le6n,  or  Linares.  The  Indian  missions  continued 
under  the  care  of  the  Franciscans,  many  of  whom 
won  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  In  1777  Fray  Pedro 
Ramirez,  missionary  at  San  Jo86,  was  president  of 
all  the  Texas  missions,  and  by  an  Indult  of  Clement 
XrV  was  empowered  to  administer  confirmation  in 
all  parts  of  Texas.  On  10  April,  1794,  Don  Pedro 
de  Nava,  commandant-general  of  the  north-eastern 
interior  provinces,  of  which  Texas  formed  a  part, 
publidiea  a  decree  by  which  all  the  missions  within 
his  jurisdiction  were  secularized.    Nevertheless  the 


Ths  Alamo,  Cbapsl  or  thk  Miaaiox  or  Sam  Antonio  db 
Valero,  Texas 

Franciscans  in  many  instances  remained  as  p^tors, 
though  they  received  their  jurisdiction  from  the  bishop, 
like  other  parish  priests.  Their  missions  subsisted 
in  a  flourisbing  state  till  about  1813,  when  they  were 
Suppressed  by  the  Spanish  Government,  and  the  In- 
dians disijersed.  In  1839  Gregory  XVI  established 
a  prefecture  Apostolic  in  Texas  and  appointed  the 
Very  Rev.  J.  Timon  prefect  Apostolic.  In  1840  the 
Rev.  John  M.  Odin  visited  Texas  as  vice-prefect 
Apostolic.  Through  his  efforts,  warmly  supported 
by  the  minister  of  France,  de  SaUgiw,  the  congress 
confirmed  to  ' '  the  Chief  Pastor  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Republic  of  Texas"  the  churches  of 
San  Fernando,  the  Alamo  (San  Antonio  de  Valero), 
La  Purisima  Concepci6n,  San  Jos£,  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano,  San  Francisco  de  la  Espada,  Goliad,  Victoria, 
and  Rufugio,  with  their  grounds,  the  latter  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  acres  each. 

A  Bull  erecting  the  Republic  of  Texas  into  a  vica- 
riate Apostolic  was  published  by  Gregory  XVI  on  10 
July,  1841,  and  the  Right  Rev.  John  M.  Odin  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Claudiopolis  and  assigned  to  the 
vicariate.  Religion,  which  had  languisheid  since  the 
secularization  of  the  missions  and  the  departure  of 
the  Franciscan  monks,  now  began  to  revive.  New 
diurches  were  built,  and  some  of  the  old  mission  build- 
ings restored ;  religious  orders  of  men  and  women  were 
introduced  from  Europe;  schools,  hospitals,  and  chari- 
table institutions  were  established.  Colonists  from 
Europe  and  various  parts  of  the  United  States  began 
to  pour  in  and  settle  upon  the  wide  and  fertile  plains 
of  eastern  and  southern  Texas.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  European  immigrants  were  Catholics.  Ger- 
mans fotmded  prosperous  settlements  at  New  Braun- 
fels  in  1844,  at  Castroville  in  1845,  and  later  at  D'Ha- 
nis,  Fredericksburg.  High  HiU,  and  other  places.  A 
colony  of  Poles,  led  by  the  Rev.  Leopold  Moczygemba, 
O.F.M.,  founded  the  thriving  settlement  of  Panna 


Maria  in  1864;  another  Polish  colony  was  established 
at  St.  Hedwig,  near  San  Antonio.  Bohemians  planted 
flourishing  settlements  at  Fayetteville,  Praha,  Moul- 
ton,  Shiner,  and  other  points.  In  all  these  places 
there  are  now  fine  churches  and  schools,  and  an  influ- 
ential and  constantly  increasing  Cathohc  population. 

In  1847  the  Diocese  of  Galveston  was  established, 
its  territory  embracing  the  whole  State  of  Texas.  On 
3  September,  1874,  this  immense  territory  was  divided, 
ecclesiastically,  and  the  Diocese  of  San  Antonio  was 
created  by  the  Holy  See.  Anthony  Dominic  Pellicer, 
the  first  bishop,  was  a  native  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida; 
b.  7  Dec,  1824,  consecrated  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  8 
Dec,  1874;  d.  14  April,  1880.  John  Claudius  Neraz, 
second  bishop,  was  b.  12  Jan.,  1828,  at  Anse,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Rhone,  France;  he  laboured  for  thirty 
years  on  the  missions  in  eastern  and  southern  Texas, 
was  consecrated  in  the  Cathedral  of  San  Fernando, 
San  Antonio,  8  May,  1881,  and  d.  15  Nov.,  1894. 
John  Anthony  Forest,  third  bishop,  was  b.  25  Decem- 
ber, 1888,  at  St.  Martin,  Canton  St.  Germain,  France. 
Like  his  predecessor,  he  spent  the  whole  of  his  priestly 
life  in  arduous  missionary  work  in  southern  Texas, 
often  helping  to  build  churches  with  his  own  hands. 
He  was  consecrated  28  October,  1895,  and  d.  11 
March,  1911,  deeply  loved  and  regretted  by  all  classes. 
John  William  Shaw,  the  present  bishop,  was  b.  at 
Mobile,  Alabama,  in  1863,  made  his  principal  studies 
in  Ireland  and  at  Rome,  and  was  ordained  priest  on 
26  May,  1888.  On  14  April,  1910,  in  the  cathedral 
at  Mobile,  Alabama,  he  was  consecrated  titular  Bishop 
of  Castabala  and  coadjutor  with  the  right  of  succession 
to  the  Bishop  of  San  Antonio.  On  18  May,  1910,  he 
was  appointed  administrator  of  the  diocese,  owing  to 
the  ill-nealth  of  Bishop  Forest,  at  whose  death  he 
succeeded  to  the  see. 

San  Antonio  is  the  largest  city  in  Texas;  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  Spanish  province  and  from  the  days  of 
the  Franciscan  missions  has  been  a  centre  of  Catholic 
activity  in  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  work. 
With  a  population  of  100,000,  it  has  thirteen  Cath- 
olic parishes.  Four  of  these,  including  the  Cathe- 
dral of  San  Fernando,  are  for  the  Mexican,  or 
Spanish-speaking  population;  two  are  for  the  English- 
speaking;  two  English  and  German,  one  German,  one 
Polish,  one  Flemi^,  and  two  for  the  coloured  popula- 
tion. There  are  also  several  hundred  Italian  families, 
scattered  among  the  various  parishes.  The  city  is 
the  headquarters  of  several  religious  congregations 
whose  works  extend  to  neighbouring  dioceses  and 
states,  and  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  Oblates 
of  Mary  Immaculate,  who  since  their  introduction 
by  Bishop  Odin  in  1849  have  laboured  with  glorious 
results  among  the  poor  Mexicans  of  Texas,  have  their 
provincial  house  here,  and  conduct  a  theological  semi- 
nary and  an  apostolic  coll^  for  the  training  of  youth 
for  the  priesthood.  The  South-western  Province  of 
the  Oblates  was  established  in  October,  1904,  with  the 
Very  Rev.  H.  A.  Constantineau,  O.M.I.,  D.D.,  as 
fiirat  provincial.  The  province  includes  all  the  states 
of  the  south  and  west,  and  the  RepubUc  of  Mexico. 
The  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, devoted  exclusively  to  Christian  education, 
have  their  mother-house  in  San  Antonio,  from  which 
they  direct  twenty-nine  academies  and  schools  in  this 
diocese  and  forty-three  in  neighbouring  dioceses  in 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma.  The  Con^ega- 
tion  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Incarnate  Word 
aJso  have  their  mother-house  in  the  city.  They  con- 
duct in  the  diocese  twenty  schools  and  academies, 
three  hospitals,  two  orphan  asylums,  and  a  home  for 
the  aged.  Thev  have  also  a  number  of  hospitals  and 
schools  in  nei^bouring  dioceses  and  in  Mexico. 

Other  reUgious  orders  represented  are  :  Missionary 
Sons  of  the  Cnmaculate  Heart  of  Mary  (Vich,  Spain), 
who  have  charge  of  the  cathedral  and  the  other  Span- 
ish-speaking congregations  at  San  Antonio  and  a 
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number  of  rural  Mexican  miasiona;  the  Society  of 
Mary  (Dayton,  Ohio),  who  conduct  two  colleges  and 
a  parim  school  at  San  Antonio  and  a  college  at  Vic- 
toria; the  Josephite  Fathers,  in  charge  of  two  parishes 
for  coloured  Catholics  in  the  city;  the  Ursuline  Nuns, 
two  large  academies;  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
devotea  to  the  Mexican  and  coloured  races;  the  Sis- 
ters of  Our  Lady  of  Charity  of  Refuge;  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Theresa  of  Jesus — all  at  San  Antonio.  The  Sis- 
ters of  the  Incarnate  Word  and  Blessed  Sacrament 
have  a  fine  academy  at  Victoria,  and  conduct  schools 
at  Halletsville  and  Shiner;  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  an 
academy  and  parochial  school  at  Stanton.  The  Con- 
Kregation  of  Holy  Cross  (Notre  Dame,  Indiana)  con- 
duct a  large  college  at  Austin. 

Statistics  (1911):  priests,  130  (secular,  60;  religious, 
61);  brothers,  65;  asters,  607;  parochial  schools,  28; 
pupils,  boys  1,200,  girls  1,626;  colleges  and  academies 
(many  of  which  serve  also  as  parish  schools),  37;  stu- 
a«its,  boys  2,173,  girls  2,225;  theological  seminary,  1; 
students,  12;  Apt^tolic  college,  1 ;  students,  40;  orphan 
asylums,  2;  inmates,  boys,  108,  girls,  105;  bouse  of 
leiuge,  adult  inmates,  68;  child  inmates,  17j  to- 
tal number  of  youths  receiving  Catholic  training, 
7,629;  hospitals,  3;  number  of  patients  yearly,  2,386; 
home  for  aged,  1 ;  inmates,  74 :  churches  viih  resi- 
dent prie8t«,  63;  missions  witn  diurches,  71;  total 
number  of  churches,  134;  stations,  78;  dliapeb,  14; 
Catholic  population^  about  06,500. 

Hittory  of  Ae  Calholte  Church  in  the  DiocMe  of  San  Antonio 
(SaD  Antonio,  1897) ;  Diocaan  ArMtu  (unpubliahed) ;  Southern 
Mt—enger  (San  Antonio),  files,  NoTember,  1894;  Oct.,  1895; 
March,  April,  1910;  Mareh,  1911.    WiLLlAM  CAMPBELL. 

San  Carlos  de  Aneud,  Diocese  or  (Sancti  Ca- 
BOLi  Ancxtdls),  the  most  southern  of  the  Chilian  dio- 
ceses. It  extends  from  the  River  Cautin  on  the  north 
to  Cape  Horn  on  the  south;  comprises  the  civil  Prov- 
inces  of  Valdivia,  Uanauihue,  and  Chilo^,  part  of  the 
Province  of  Cautfn  ana  the  Territory  of  Magallaoes; 
has  an  area  oS  more  than  77,220  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  371,866  inhabitants,  356,267  of  whom 
are  Catholics.  San  Carlos  de  Ancud  (3,500  inhab- 
itants) is  the  episcopaJ  city,  and  the  other  important 
cities  of  the  diocese  are:  Valdivia  (15,000  inhabitants) ; 
Puerto  Montt  (5^500  inhabitants);  Osomo  (7,600 
inhabitants);  and  Punta  Arenas  (12,300  inhabitants). 
The  diocese  is  divided  into  48  parishes.  The  cathe- 
dral chapter  is  composed  of  the  dean,  ait^deacon, 
doctoral  (councillor),  and  one  canon.  The  seminary 
isdirectedby  the  Jesuits  and  has  106  students.  There 
are  60  secular  priests  and  86  regular.  Tlie  male  re- 
ligious orders  have  30  houses  and  are  represented  by 
141  members,  the  orders  being  the  Jesuits,  Francis- 
cans, Capuchins,  Discalced  Cumelites,  Salesians, 
and  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  The  female 
religious  orders  have  18  houses  and  95  members. 
In  Puerto  Montt  there  is  a  ooU^  directed  by  tiie 
Jesuits,  and  an  mdustrial  school  in  charge  of  the 
Christian  Brothers;  in  Valdivia  there  is  a  commercial 
school  under  the  care  of  the  Salesians.  Tbere  are 
6  colleges  for  girls  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Paderbom,  and  the 
Salesian  Sisters- conduct  another;  there  are  also  12 
primary  schools,  five  of  which  are  for  the  Indians;  all 
these  schools  are  in  charge  of  religious  teachers. 
There  are  2  orphan  asylums,  and  6  hospitals  in  charge 
of  nuns.  More  than  3,300  children  are  taught  in  these 
schools. '  The  churches  and  chapels  number  255. 
The  Prefecture  Apostolic  of  Aiaucania  is  situated 
within  the  confines  of  the  diocese,  and  has  19  mismons 
in  charge  of  German  Capuchins  trom  the  Province  of 
Bavaria;  in  these  missions  there  are  18  churches  and 
13  chapels.  The  native  population  of  this  prefecture 
is  about  60,000.  The  Territory  of  Magallanes  belongs 
to  the  Prefecture  Apostolic  of  Southern  Patagonia, 
under  the  care  of  the  Salesians.  The  Prefect  Apos- 
tolic, Mgr.  Josd  Fagnano,  lives  in  Punta  Arenas.  Tlie 


missionaries  have  evangelized  the  Indians  of  Pata- 
gonia and  Tierra  del  Fuego ;  the  hitter  are  composed  of 
three  races,  Onas,  Yaaganes,  and  Alacahifes,  and  are 
greatly  reduced  in  nuim)er8. 

The  diocese  was  separated  from  the  Diooeee  of 
Concepci^n  by  Gre^iy  XVI,  erected  1  July,  1840. 
by  the  Bull  "  iTbi  pnmum",  and  made  a  suffragan  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Santiago.  Five  bishops  have  gov- 
erned the  diocese:  D.  Justo  Donoeo  (1845-53);  Fray 
Francisco  de  Paula  Solar  (1857-82);  Fray  Juan  Agua- 
tin  Lucero  (1887-07);  D.  Ram6n  Angel  Jara  (189S- 
1010) ;  Fray  Pedro  Armengol  Valensuela.  Three  dio- 
cesan synods,  1851,  1894,  and  1907,  have  been  held 
in  the  diocese.  The  clergy  annually  hold  confer- 
ences from  April  to  October  to  discuss  moral  and 
ethical  questions,  and  make  an  annual  spiritual  retreat 
of  ei^t  dajrs.  lii  almost  all  the  parishes  a  nine  day's 
mission  is  given  to  the  faithful  each  year  to  prepare 
them  for^  tne  paschal  communion.  The  people  are 
law-abiding-  and  industrious,  and_  they  observe  the 

Erinciples  and  practices  of  their  religiob.  £2ach  parish 
as  pious  associations  and  confratfemities,  such  as 
that  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  also  vanous  asso- 
ciations for  the  improvement  of  morals  and  for 
mutual  support. 

CaUOoeo  St  h$  BeltMttian,  tU.,  de  Chile  (Santioco,  1911); 
Anuario  BebidUlico  de  Chile  (fiantu^,  1910);  Cento  de  la  Bi- 


pdWea  de  ChiU  dt  1907  (Suitiaco, 


Cablob  S.  Cotafob. 


BAncTiai,  Alonzo,  b.  in  Mondejar,  Guadalajara, 

Spain,  in  1547;  d.  at  Aloal^  27  May,  1593.  He'en- 
toed  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  AIcaUL  on  27  May,  1565. 
He  was  rector  of  the  college  of  Navaloamero,  taught 
grammar  for  five  years,  and  in  1579  went  to  the 
mission  of  Mexico,  where  he  was  rector  of  the  sem- 
inary. Early  in  1581  he  set  out  for  the  Philippines 
with  Bishop  Salazar.  Stoches  and  his  companion, 
Antonio  Sedefio,  and  a  lay  brother  were  the  first 
Jesuits  in  these  islands.  The  bishop  made  Sinches  his 
counsellor,  appointed  him  to  write  the  acts  of  the 
Synod  of  Maiula,  and,  when  Sdnches  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  China,  interrupted  the  synod  untfl 
Sdnchez  had  returned.  Twice  Stoches  was  despatched 
on  official  busmess  to  China,  where  he  met  celebrated 
Jesuit  missionaries  of  that  country  tmd  from  Japan. 
He  was  thus  able  to  publish  later  an  interestiiw  and 
curious  account  of  the  stajte  of  Christianity  in  China 
at  the  end  of  the  sucteenth  century.  By  the  unani- 
mous  vote  of  all  the  'Spanish  officials,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, of  the  merchants  and  other  leading  citizens, 
Sdnchez  was  chosen  to  go  to  Madrid  as  representative 
of  the  colony  in  1586.  S^inches's  mission  to  Philip  II 
was  very  successful,  his  arguments  moving  the  king 
to  retain  the  islands,  which  many  of  his  advisors  had 
been  urging  him  to  abandon.  From  Madrid  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  was  there  welcomed  by  Pope  Sixtus  V, 
from  whom  he  received  manyprivilcges  for  the  Church 
in  the  Philippines.  In  a  Brief  oT  28  June,  1501, 
Gregory  XIV  praises  the  apostolic  labours  and  writ- 
ings of  Stochez,  callinig  him  a  true  defender  of  the 
authority  and  rights  of  the  Holy  See.  Innocent  IX 
addressed  to  him  the  Bull  "  Inter  felices  ",  in  which  he 
lauds  his  work.  Clement  VIII  at  his  request  granted 
various  favours  to  the  bishop  and  clergy  in  the  islands. 
Stochez  gave  an  account  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in  the 
PhUippines  to  Aquaviva,  the  General  of  the  Society. 
It  had  been  proposed  to  withdraw  the  fathers  from 
the  Archipelago,  but  Aquaviva,  following  the  plan 
proposed  oy  Sdnches,  determined  that  tne  Society 
should  remain,  and  made  the  Manila  residence  a 
college  with  S«defio  as  its  first  rector.  Sdnches  now 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  Philippines,  but 
was  sent  instead  as  visitor  to  some  of  tne  Spanidi 
provinces  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  where  serious  do- 
mestic and  external  troubles  menaced  the  well-being 
of  the  entire  Society.  The  singular  tact  of  Stoches 
gained  the  day;  he  expelled  some  influential  but 
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turbulent  members  from  the  Society,  and  won  over 
the  king,  the  Inquisition,  and  prominent  personages,  so 
that  they  became  better  disposed  towards  the  Society 
than  ever  before.  Sdnchez  was  elected  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Province  of  Toledo  to  the  Fifth 
General  Congregation  of  the  Society,  but  he  remarked 
that  he  had  a  more  important  journey  to  make  than 
the  one  to  Rome.  He  died  twelve  days  later  on  the 
feast  of  ,the  Ascension.  Distinguished  for  unusual 
mental  gifts,  Stochez  was  no  less  remarkable  for  his 
sanctity  of  life;  his  penances  were  those  of  an  anchor- 
ite, his  prayer  as  prolonged  as  that  of  any  contem- 
plative. His  writings  include  chiefly  short  treatises, 
memorials,  and  the  like.  A  catalogue  and  summary 
of  forty-one  of  these,  drawn  up  by  the  author,  is 
given  by  Colin. 

CoUn,  Labor  Btangilica,  new  ed.  by  Pastblus  (Barcelona, 
1900) ;  SOMMERVOOEL,  StU.  delaC.de  J.:  BiMotr.,  Ill  (Bnusela. 
1806);  AsTRAiN, /{M.  d*  la  Com^Ma  de  JenU  en  ta  Ansieneia 
dt  BtimKa,  III  (Madrid,  1909);  OB  QaiLaEBMT,  Mlnoloe*  dt  la 
Compaenie  de  Jitut,  awManot  fBtpagnt  (Paru,  1902). 

P.  M.  FlNBQAN. 

S&nchra,  Alonzo  Coello,  b.  at  Benyfa^,  Va- 
lencia, Spain,  in  1513  or  1515;  d.  at  Madrid,  1590. 
His  name  Coello  is  certainly  Portuguese,  and  was 


POBIBAIT  OF  Padbs  Siodbnia 
Sinehei  Coello,  The  Eaoorial 

probably  that  of  his  mother.  From  his  intimate  con- 
nexion with  Portugal,  Philip  II  constantly  referred  to 
him  as  his  "Portuguese  Titian".  We  have  no  defi- 
nite information  that  S&nchez  was  ever  in  Italy,  but 
he  certainlpr  carefully  copied  the  paintings  of  Titian 
under  the  influence  of  Sir  Antonio  Mor,  who  was  his 
great  master.  In  1552  he  accompanied  him  to  Lisbon 
when  Mor  was  sent  by  Charles  V  to  paint  the  por^ 
traits  of  the  royal  family,  and  S&nches  then  entered 
into  the  service  of  Don  Juan  of  Portugal,  who  had 
married  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Charles  and  the  sister 
of  Philip  II.  On  the  death  of  the  Infante  Don  Juan, 
his  widow  recommended  her  painter  to  her  brother 
Philip,  and  as  Mor  had  just  left  the  Court  and  retired 
to  Brussels,  Philip  II  appointed  Coello  finUrr  de  ed- 
mora.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Spanish 
court  portrait-painters,  and  as  his  work  was  in  great 
demand  he  became  a  nch  man.  He  painted  Gregory 
XIII- and  Sixtus  V,  many  of  the  nandeea  of  Spain, 
Cardinal  Famese,  and  the  Dukes  m  Florence  and  Sa- 


vojr.  He  also  executed  considerable  work  at  the  Es- 
oorial  and  painted  the  triumphal  aroh  erected  at 
Madrid  for  the  entry  of  Anne  of  Austria,  wife  of 
Philip  II.  Perhaps  his  most  notable  portrait,  how- 
ever, was  that  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  executed  from 
casts  taken  twenty-nine  years  before,  and  from  in- 
structions and  sketches  made  by  one  of  the  fatJhers. 
His  greatest  portrait  was  that  of  his  friend,  Father 
Siguenza,  which  was  engraved  by  Selma.  He  was 
buried  at  Valladolid,  where  he  had  founded  a  home 
for  foundling  childrcoi.  His  epitaph  was  written  by 
L6pez  de  Vega.  S^bichez's  colounng  resembles  that 
of  Titian,  and  his  portraits  are  powerful  and  lifelike. 
There  is  one  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  Lon- 
don, another  at  Vienna,  three  at  Brussels,  and  sevmd 
at  Madrid.  One  of  the  churcnes  of  that  city  also 
possesses  a  screen  decorated  by  him  and  intended  to  be 
used  during  Holy  Week.  His  pictures  have  always 
been  highly  esteemed  in  Spain,  where  they  have  sold 
for  very  large  sums  of  money  on  the  few  occasions 
when  they  came  into  the  market.  Coello  painted 
PhiUp  II  in  almost  every  kind  of  costume,  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  and  in  many  attitudes,  but  he  is  not 
generally  considered  to  have  been  as  successful  with  his 
royal  patron  as  he  was  with  some  of  the  eccleuastios, 
whose  portraits  he  drew  in  noble  proportions. 

Pachico,  Artt  d»  la  pintura  (Seville,  1649);  Paloiuno  db 
CAwmo  Y  Vblasco,  El  muuo  pUMrico  u  »$eala  iptiea  (Madrid, 
1718);  Machado,  CoUtetao  de  memoriae  doe  pinloree  (UabOD, 
1823);  SnauHO-MAXWBLL,  AnmUe  ojthe  ArtieU  of  Spain  (Lon- 
don, 1891);  Habtlbt,  Spanieh  Paintino  (London,  1904). 

Geobob  CkAHLBS  Williamson. 

S&nchez,  Jose  Bebnakdo,  b.  at  Robledillo,  Old 
Castile,  Spain,  7  September,  1778:  d.  at  Sim  Gabriel, 
California,  15  January.  1833.  He  became  a  Fran- 
ciscan on  9  October,  1794,  and  joined  Uie  missionary 
college  of  San  Fernando,  Mexico,  in  1803,  |;oing  to 
California  the  following  year.  He  was  stationed  at 
Mission  San  Diezo  (1804-20);  Mission  iSirisima 
(1820-1) ;  and  at  San  Gabriel.  In  1806,  as  chaplain, 
Fr.  Sdnchez  accompanied  a  military  expedition 
against  the  savages.  In  1821  with  Fr.  Prefect 
Mariano  Payeras  he  went  with  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion into  the  interior  to  search  for  new  mission  sites. 
From  1827  to  1831  he  reluctantly  held  the  position 
of  pretidenU  of  the  missions  and  of  vicar  forane  to 
the  bish(H>.  He  was  a  verypious  and  energetic  mis- 
sionary, but  dreaded  the  ofnce  of  superior.  His  in- 
cessant appeals  for  relief  were  at  last  granted,  but 
he  survived  only  two  years.  During  his  term  he 
vigorously  opposed  Governor  Echeandia's  secularisa- 
tion scheme.  In  a  long  series  of  critical  notes  he 
showed  that  the  plan  would  result  in  the  destruction 
of  the  missions  and  the  ruin  of  the  neophytes.  "As 
far  as  it  concerns  me  personally",  he  wrote,  "would 
that  it  might  be  to-morrow,  so  that  I  mi^t  retire 
between  the  four  walls  of  a  cell  to  weep  over  the  time 
I  wasted  in  behalf  of  these  unfortunates."  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  sight  of  the  inevitable  ruin  ha»- 
tened  his  death.  His  remains  were  buried  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  of  San  Gabriel  Mission. 

Santa  Barbara  Arehitee;  Recorde  of  Miaeion  San  Diego^  San 
Carloe,  and  Son  Oabriel;  Ehoblhabdt,  7Tu  Franciecane  in 
CaKfomia  (Harbor  Sprinch  Mich.,  1897) ;  Bamcboit,  California 
(San  Franciaoo,  1886).  ZePHTBIN  EngELHABOT. 

Sanchei,  THOUAa,  b.  at  Cordova,  1560;  d.  in  the 
college  of  Granada,  19  May,  1610.  In  1567  he  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  at  first  refused 
admittance  on  account  of  an  impediment  in  his 
speech;  however,  after  imploring  delivery  from  this 
impediment  before  a  highly  venerated  picture  of  Oar 
Lady  at  Cordova,  his  application  was  granted.  He 
held  for  a  time  the  ofnce  of  master  of  novices  at 
Granada.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to 
the  composition  of  his  works.  His  death  was  due  to 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  His  contemporaries  bear 
testimony  to  the  energy  aixd  perseverance  with  which 
he  laboured  towards  self-perfection  from  his  novitiate 
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nntil  his  death.  His  penitential  zeal  rivalled  that  of 
tiie  early  anohoriteB,'aad,  according  to  his  spiritual 
director,  he  carried  his  baptismal  innocence  to  the 
grave.  Luis  de  la  Puente,  then  rector  of  the  college 
of  Granada  and  later  declared  "venerable",  attests 
the  holiness  of  Sanchez  in  his  letter  to  Francis  Suarez, 
a  translation  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Biblio- 
thdque  de  Bourgogne  at  Brussels. 

Sanchez  belongs  to  those  who  are  much  abused  on 
account  of  their  works.  The  chief  work  of  Sanchez, 
and  the  only  one  which  he  himself  edited,  is  the  "  Dis- 
putationes  de  sancti  matrimonii  sacramento".  The 
firat  edition  is  said  to  have  appeared  at  Genoi^  1602; 
but  this  can  have  been  only  the  first  folio  volume,  for 
which  permission  to  p|^t  was  secured  in  1599,  as  the 
two  succeeding  volumes  contun  both  in  theirpreface 
and  the  author's  dedication  the  date  1603.  Tne  first 
complete  edition  was,  according  to  Sommerv«>gel, 
that  of  Madrid,  1605;  later  followed  a  series  of  editions 
printed  at  different  places  both  before  and  after  the 
author's  death.  The.  last  edition  seems  to  have  been 
issued  at  Venice  in  1754.  The  work  had  an  extraor- 
dinary fate,  inasmuch  as  some  editions  of  the  third 
volume  have  been  placed  on  the  Index  of  Prohibited 
Books,  the  noim(U  being  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
author,  but  uie  perversion  of  the  work  and  the  sup- 
presaon  of  what  the  author  taught.  Even  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  the  Index  as  revised  by  Leo  XIII, 
till  his  Constitution  "Officiorum  ac  munerum", 
we  may  still  read:  "Sanchez,  Thom.  Disputationum 
de  Sacramento  Matrimonii  tom.  III.  ed.  Venetiae, 
sive  aliarum,  a  ouibus  I.  8  disp.  7  detractus  est  int^r 
num.  4,  Deer.  4  Febr.  1627".  This  number  is  onutted 
from  the  edition  of  Venice,  1614 ;  it  treats  of  the  power 
of  the  pope  to  grant  a  valid  legitimation  of  the  off- 
spring of  marriages  invalid  only  through  canon  law 
through  the  so-called  sanatio  in  radiee.  The  author's 
mode  of  expresaon  shows  a  not  always  pleasing  ver- 
bosity.  As  it  deals  with  every  possible  point  m  the 

,  subject,  it  has  often,  quite  unjustifiably,  drawn  upon 

'  Sanchez  the  charge  of  immorality. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Sanchez  a  secopd  work 
wpeared,  "Opus  morale  in  prsecepta  Decalogi"; 
the  first  folio  volume  was  prepared  bv  the  author  Um- 
self ,  but  the  second  volume,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
his  third  work,  "Consilia  moralia",  had  to  be  com- 
piled from  manuscript  notes.  These  works  also  went 
through  a  series  of  different  editions,  and  likewise 
drew  upon  themselves  the  accusation  of  laxity,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  question  of  what  is  caJled 
"mental  reservation"  {reslriclio  menialis).  It  is  true 
that  we  find  in  Sanchez  (Op.  mor.  in  prsec.  decalogi, 
III,  vi,  n.  15)  the  twenty-sixth  thesis  condemned  by 
Innocent  XI:  "If  anjrone,  by  himself,  or  before  others, 
whether  imder  examination  or  of  his  own  accord, 
whether  for  amusement  or  for  any  other  purpc»e, 
should  swear  that  he  has  not  done  something  which 
he  has  really  done,  having  in  mind  something  else 
which  he  has  not  done,  or  some  way  of  doing  it  other 
than  the  way  be  employed,  or  anything  else  that  is 
true:  he  does  not  lie  nor  perjure  himself .  The  thesis 
rests  on  a  pecuUar  definition  of  a  "lie",  which  indeed 
is  none  too  easy  to  define,  and  has  engaged  the  in- 
genuity of  scholars  from  the  time  of  St.  Augustine  to 
to-day.  Sanchez  did  not  regard  every  mental  reserva- 
tion as  always  permissible,  but  was  simply  discussing 
the  sinfulness  of  the  lie  (or  oath)  in  itself;  that  some 
other  sin — even  grievous,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances— may  have  been  involved  m  the  action,  he 
does  not  deny. 

According  to  Wemz  (Jus  decretaliiun,  IV,  n.  20), 
Sanchez's  work  "De  matrimonio"  is  even  to-day 
reckoned  by  the  Roman  Cuiia  among  the  clasdcu 
works  on  marriage. 

NinucBaBO,  Yarmn  iltutru,  VII  (new  ed.,  Bilbso,  1801); 
QmLHCBirr,  Mtnalm  dt  la  C.  dt  J.  (Paris,  1902);  Somin- 
VOOBL,  BM.  de  la  C.  de  J.  (Bniaaela,  1806);  Hubtsb,  Nomew 
tialor,  III  (Srd  ed.,  Innabniek,  1B07).    AUO,  LeHMKUHL. 


Sandwi  d«  ArCralo,  Rodbiocxb.   See  AstvAuo. 

San  CMst6t>al  ds'Lacona.    See  Tsnxbirs, 

Diocese  or. 

San  Criat6bal  d«  la  Halwii*.    See  Havana, 

Diocese  of. 

8anotif)riiig  Grace.  See  Gbacb. 

Sanction  (Lat.  saneire,  same  root  as  tanelut) 
signifies  primarily  the  authoritative  act  whereby  the 
legislator  sanctions  a  law,  i.  e.  gives  it  value  and 
binding  force  for  its  subjects.  Hence,  objectively, 
the  law  itself  is  called  sanction  inasmuch  as  it  is 
imposed  on  the  consciences  and  obedience  of  subjects; 
thus  ecclesiastical  laws  are  oftm  called  aaneUonet 
eanonicm.  In  more  modem  language  every  measure 
is  called  a  sanction  which  is  intended  to  further  the 
observation  of  the  law  by  subjects,  whether  the  re- 
ward to  whomsoever  fulfills  it,  or  the  penalty  or 
chastisement  inflicted  or  at  least  threatened  for  non- 
fulfilment,  whether  it  relates  to  prescriptive  laws 
which  reouire  something  to  be  done,  or  to  prohibitive 
laws  whim  require  that  something  be  omitted.  These 
sanctions  in  turn  may  result  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  law,  which  are  internal  sanctions  like  those  of  the 
natural  law,  or  they  mav  be  added  by  a  positive  act 
of  the  legislator,  and  these  are  external  sanctions. 
Hence  sanction  is  called  moral,  psychological,  leg^ 
or  penal,  according  to  the  origin  or  the  nature  of  it. 
(See  Ethics:  Law;  Punibhhxmt.)   A.  Boudineon. 

Sanctity;  Mark  of  the  Chxtrch. — ^The  term 
"sanctity'  is  employed  in  somewhat  different  senses 
in  relation  to  God,  to  individual  men,  and  to  a  cor- 
porate body.  As  applied  to  God  it  denotes  that  ab- 
solute moral  perfection  which  is  His  by  nature.  In 
regard  to  men  it  sigmfies  a  close  union  with  God, 
together  with  the  moral  perfection  resulting  from  this 
umon.  Hence  holiness  is  said  to  belong  to  God 
by  essence,  and  to  .creatures  only  by  participation. 
Whatever  sanctity  xhey  possess  comes  to  them  as 
a  Divine  gift.  As  used  of  a  society,  the  term  means 
(1)  that  this  society  aims  at  producing  holiness  in  its 
members,  and  is  possessed  of  means  capable  of  secur- 
ing that  result,  and  (2)  that  the  lives  of  its  members 
correspond,  at  least  in  some  measure,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  society,  and  display  a  real,  not  a  m^«ly 
nominal  holiness. 

The  Church  has  ever  claimed  that  she,  as  a  sbdety, 
is  holy  in  a  transcendent  degree.  She  teaches  that 
this  is  one  of  the  four  "notes",  viz.,  unity,  catholidty, 
apostolicity,  and  sanctity,  by  which  the  society 
founded  by  Christ  can  be  readily  distinguished  from 
all  human  institutions.  It  is  in  virtue  of  her  relation 
to  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ  that  this  attribute 
belongs  to  the  Qiurch.  She  is  (1)  the  fruit  of  the 
Paseion — ^the  kingdom  of  the  redeemed.  Those 
who  remain  outside  her  are  the  "world"  which  knows 
not  God  (I  John,  iii,  1).  The  object  of  the  Paasioii 
was  the  redemption  and  sanctification  of  the  Church: 
' '  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  delivered  Himself  up 
for  it:  that  he  might  sanctify  it,  cleansing  it  by  the 
laver'of  water  in  the  word  of  life"  (Eph.,  v,  25,  26). 
Again  (2)  the  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ.  He  is 
the  head  of  the  mystical  body:  and  supernatural 
life — the  life  of  Christ  Himself — is  communicated 
through  the  sacraments  to  all  His  members.  Just 
as  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelt  in  the  human  bod^  of  Christ, 
so  He  now  dwells  in  the  Church:  and  Ifis  presence 
is  so  intimate  and  so  efficacious  that  the  Apostle  can 
even  speak  of  Him  as  the  soul  of  the  mystical  body: 
"One  body  and  one  Spirit"  (Eph.,  iv,  4).  Thus  it 
follows  as  a  necessary  conse(iuence  from  the  nature 
of  the  Church  and  her  relation  to  Christ,  that  as  a 
society  she  must  possess  means  capable  of  producing 
holiness:  that  her  members  must  be  characterized  by 
holiness:  and  that  thisendowmentof  sanctity  willafford 
a  ready  means  of  distinguishing  her  from  the  world. 
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It  is  further  manifest  that  the  Church's  holiness 
must  be  of  an  entirely  supernatural  character — 
something  altogether  beyond  the  p>ower  of  unassisted 
human  nature.  And  such  is  in  fact  the  type  of  sanctity 
which  Christ  and  His  Apostles  require  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  Church.  (1)  The  virtues  whicn  in 
the  Christian  ideal  are  the  most  fundamental  of  ail, 
lie  altogether  outade  the  scope  of  the  highest  pagan 
ethics.  Christian  charitjr^  himiility,  and  chastity 
are  instances  in  point.  The  charity  which  Christ 
sets  forth  in  the  Sermon  oa  the  Mount  and  in  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan — a  charity  which 
knows  no  limits  and  which  embraces  enemies  as  well 
as  friends — exceeds  all  that  moralists  had  deemed 
possible  for  men.  And  this  charity  Christ  requires 
not  of  a  chosen  few,  but  of  all  His  followers.  Humil- 
ity, which  in  the  Christian  scheme  is  the  necessary 
groundwork  of  all  sanctity  (Matt.,  xviii,  3),  was  j^e- 
viously  to  His  teaching  an  unknown  virtue.  The 
sense  of  personal  unwortniness  in  which  it  consists,  is 
rep«ignant  to  all  the  impulses  of  unregenerate  nature. 
Moreover,  the  humihty  which  Christ  demands, 
supposes  as  its  foundation  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
guilt  of  sin,  and  of  the  mercy  of  God.  Without 
these  it  cannot  exist.  And  these  doctrines  are 
sought  in  vain  in  other  religions  than  the  Christian. 
In  regard  to  chastity  Christ  not  merely  warned  His 
followers  that  to  violate  this  virtue  even  by  a  thought, 
was  a  grievous  sin.  He  went  yet  further.  He  ex- 
horted those  of  His  followers  to  whom  the  grace 
should  be  ^ven,  to  live  the  life  of  virginity  that  there- 
by they  might  draw  nearer  to  God  (Matt.,  xix,  12). 

(2)  Another  characteristic  of  holiness  according 
to  the  Christian  ideal  is  love  of  suffering;  not  as 
though  pleasure  were  evil  in  itself,  but  because  suf- 
fering is  the  great  means  by  which  our  love  of  God 
is  intensified  and  purified.  All  those  who  have  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  holiness  have  learnt  to  re- 
joice in  suffering,  because  by  it  their  love  to  God 
was  freed  from  every  element  of  self-seeking,  and 
their  lives  conformed  to  that  of  their  Master.  Those 
who  have  not  grasped  this  principle  may  call  them- 
selves by  the  name  of  Cnristian,  but  they  have 
not  understood  the  meaning  of  the  Cross.  (3)  It 
has  ever  been  held  that  holmess  when  it  reaches  a 
sublime  degree  is  accompanied  by  miraculous  powers. 
And  Christpromised  that  this  sign  should  not  be  lack- 
ing to  His  C;hurch .  The  miracles,  which  His  followers 
should  work,  would.  He  declared,  be  no  whit  less  stu- 
pendous than  those  wrought  by  Himself  during  His 
mortal  life  (Mark,  xvi,  17;  18;  John,  xiv,  12). 

Such  in  brief  outline  is  the  sanctitv  with  which 
Christ  endowed  His  Church,  and  which  is  to  be  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  her  children.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  noted  tnat  He  said  nothing  to  suggest  that  m 
His  followers  would  make  use  of  the  opportunities 
thus  afforded  them.  On  the  contrary.  He  expressly 
taught  ibat  His  flock  would  contain  many  unworthy 
members  ^Matt.,  xiii,  30,  48).  And  we  may  be  sure 
that  as  within  the  Church  the  lights  are  brightest, 
so  there  too  the  shadows  will  be  darkest — corruptio 
optimi  pessiyna.  An  unworthy  Catholic  will  fall 
lower  than  an  unworthy  pagan.  _To  show  that  the 
Church  possesses  the  note  m  holiness  it  suffices  to 
establish  that  her  teaching  is  holy:  that  she  is  en- 
dowed with  the  means  of  producing  supernatural  holi- 
ness in  her  children:  that,  notwithstanding  the 
unfaithfulness  of  many  members,  k  vast  number  do 
in  fact  cultivate  a  sanctity  beyond  anything  that  can 
be  found  elsewhere:  and  that  in  certain  cases  this 
sanctity  attains  so  high  a  degree  that  God  honours 
it  with  miraculous  powers. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  Catholic  and 
Roman  Church,  and  she  alone,  fulfils  these  condi- 
tions. In  regard  to  her  doctrines,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  moral  law  which  she  proposes  as  of  Divine  obli- 
gaticm,  is  more  lofty  ana  more  exacting  than  that 


which  any  of  the  sects  has  ventured  to  require.  Her 
vindication  of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  in  the 
face  of  a  licentious  world  affords  the  most  conspicuous 
instance  of  this.  She  alone  maintains  in  its  integ^ 
rity  her  Master's  teaching  on  marriage.  Every 
other  religious  bodv  without  exception  has  given 
place  to  the  demands  of  human  passion.  In  regard 
to  the  means  of  holiness,  she,  through  her  seven 
sacraments,  apnplies  to  her  members  the  fruits  of  the 
Atonement,  ^e  pardons  the  guilt  of  sin,  and 
nourishes  the  faithful  on  the  Qody  and  Bl€K>d  of 
Christ.  Nor  is  the  justice  of  her  claims  less  mani- 
fest when  we  consider  the  result  of  her  work.  In 
the  Catholic  Church  is  found  a  marvellous  succession 
of  saints  whose  lives  are  as  beacon-lights  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  In  sanctity  the  supremacy  of 
Bernard,  of  Dominic,  of  Francis,  of  Ignatius,  of 
Theresa,  is  as  unquestioned  as  is  that  of  Alexander 
and  of  Caesar  in  the  art  of  war.  Outside  the  Catholic 
Church  the  world  has  nothing  to  show  which  can  in 
any  degree  compare  with  them.  Within  the  Oburcb 
the  succession  never  fails. 

Nor  do  the  saints  stand  alone.  In  proportion  to 
the  practical  influence  of  Catholic  teaching,  the 
supernatural  virtues  of  which  we  have  spoken  above, 
are  foimd  also  among  the  rest  of  the  faitnful.  These 
virtues  mark  a  special  type  of  character  which  the 
Church  seeks  to  realize  m  her  children,  and  which 
finds  little  favour  among  other  claimants  to  the 
Christian  name.  Outside  the  Catholic  Church  the 
life  of  virginity  is  contemned  J  love  of  suffermg 
is  viewed  as  a  medieval  superstition;  and  humility 
is  regarded  as  a  passive  virtue  ill-suited  to  an  active 
and  pushing  age.  Of  course  it  is  not  meant  that  we 
do  not  find  many  individual  instances  of  holiness 
outside  the  Church.  God's  grace  is  universal  in 
its  range.  But  it  seems  beyond  question  that  the 
supernatural  sanctity  whose  main  features  we  have 
indicated,  is  recognized  by  all  as  belonging  specifically 
to  the  Church,  while  in  her  alone  does  it  reach  that 
sublime  degree  whidi  we  see  in  the  saints.  In  the 
Church  too  we  see  fulfilled  Christ's  promise  that  the 
gift  of  miracles  diall  not  be  wanting  to  His' followers. 
Miracles,  it  is  true,  are  not  sanctity.  But  they  are 
the  aura  in  which  the  highest  sanctity  moves.  And 
from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  lives  of  the  samts  show  us  that  the  laws  of 
nature  have  been  suspended  at  their  prayers.^  In 
numberless  cases  the  evidence  for  these  events  is  so 
ample  that  nothing  but  the  exigencies  of  controversy 
can  explain  the  refusal  of  anti-Catholic  writers  to 
admit  their  occurrence. 

The  proof  appears  to  be  complete.  There  can  be 
as  little  doubt  which  Church  displays  the  note  of 
sanctity^  as  there  is  in  r^aid  to  the  notes  of  imity, 
catholicity  and  apostolicity.  The  Church  in  com- 
munion with  the  See  of  Rome  and  it  alone  pos- 
sesses that  holiness  which  the  words  of  Christ  and 
His  Apostles  demand. 

MtrBBAT,  D4  ecduia  Vhruli,  II  (Dublin,  1862);  BcLLAXimra, 
D*  cone.  M  tedaia,  IV,  zi-xv;  TANQimBT,  Synopti*  lli»oL 
doevuMca,  I  (Puis,  1900);  Bsnsoh  in  SecUna  edited  by 
MliTBiw  (London,  1006).  For  modem  anti-CathoUo  polemioa 
on  thia  nibjeot,  ne  MARTnniAC,  Seat  of  Authority  in  RtUfian 
(London,  1890);  Pauob,  IVenMH  «A«  CAurcA  (London,  1843), 
I,  Ti.  z,  xi.  G.  H.  JOTGB. 

Sanetorum  Herltls,  the  hymn  at  Fiist  and  Second 
Vespers  in  the  Common  of  the  Martyrs  in  the  Roman 
Breviary.  Its  authorship  is  often  attributed  to 
Rabanus  Maurus  (d.  856),  Archbishop  of  Mainz — 
e.  g.  by  Blume  (cf.  Hymnody,'V,  2),  who  thinks  his 
hymns  show  origmality  and  "no  small  poetic  power". 
Iveves  also  (Analecta  hymnica,  XL,  204)  favours  the 
ascription.  The  stanza,  in  classical  prosody,  com- 
prises three  Asclepiadic  lines  and  one  Glyconio.  In 
Horace  such  a  stanza  indicates  a  grave  and  thou{^ 
ful  frame  of  mind:  but  the  breviary  hymns  using 
the  stanza  are  usually  suggestive  of  triumphant  joy- 
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e.  g.  the  "Festivis  resonent  compita  vocibus"  (Most 
PrebiouB  Blood),  the  "Te  Joseph  celebrent  agmina 
ccelitum",  and  the  "Sacria  Bolemniis"  (q.  v.)  in  rhyth- 
mic imitation.  Dom  Johner  ("A  New  School  of 
Gregorian  Chant",  New  York,  1906,  p.  89)  places 
h}rmns  in  this  measure  among  those  in  which  the 
verbal  accent  preponderates  and  the  metrical  accent 
only  makes  itsell  noticeable  in  certain  places  (par- 
ticularly in  the  fourth  line  and  when  a  line  closes 
with  a  word  accentuated  on  the  penultimate)".  He 
illustrates  the  rhytkmicid  stress  by  italics.  Applying 
his  scheme  to  the  Asclepiadic  lines  we  should  have: 
Sa-ncto-rum  me-ri-tis  in-cly-ta  gau-di-a.  His  illustra- 
tion of  the  fourth  line  (Glyconic)  is:  Vi-cto-rum 

fe-nus  CK>ti-mum.  The  "Grammar  of  Plainsong" 
y  the  Benedictines  of  Stanbrook  (London,  1905, 
p.  61)  remarks  that  the  long  verses  have'  the  accents 
on  the  third,  seventh,  and  tenth  syllables;  and  the 
short  verae,  on  the  third  and  sixth  syllables;  an4  illus- 
trates this  scheme  by  the  last  two  fines  of  the  stanza 
(the  acute  accent  marking  the  rhythmical  stress): 
Gliscens  f6rt  animus  pr6mere  c/lntibus 
Victonlm  genus  Optimum. 
In  the  following  illustration  (Holly,  "Elementary 
Grammar  of  Gregorian  Chant",  New  York,  1904, 
p.  44)  the  acute  accent  indicates  the  tonic  accent 
of  the  word;  the  grave  accent,  the  place  where  the 
rhythmical  or  metrical  accent  falls;  the  circumflex, 
the  concurrence  on  a  efyllable  of  both  metrical  and 
tonic  accents: 

SanctArum  m^tte  fnd^  gAudi& 
Pang&mus  s6cil,  gest&que  fArtiil: 
Gliscens  fert  Animus  pr6mere  c&ntibus 
VictArum  gtous  optim{tm. 
Obviously,  the  metre  is  refractory  for  nn^ng  or 
pubUc  recitation.  Dreves  Qoc.  cit.,  pp.  18&-1) 
notes  that  several  references  are  made  to  the  hymn 
by  Hincmar  of  Reims,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
being  his  objection  to  the  theology  of  the  last  stanza 
("Te  trina  Deitas",  subsequent^R  changed  into  the 
present  form:  "Te  summa  O  Deltas").  Hincmar 
admits  that  he  knew  not  the  author  of  the  hymn 
which  "some  people  end  with  the  chant  or  rather 
blasphemy  ]a  quibusdam  cantatur  vel  potius  bla»- 
phematur]  'Te  trina  deltas'."  The  phrase  objected 
to  was  nevertheless  sung  in  the  doxology  of  the 
hymn  down  to  the  revision  of  Urban  Vlir,  and  the 
Cnurch  still  sings  it  in  the  doxology  of  the  "Sacris 
solemniis"  (q.  v.)  of  the  Angeuc  Doctor.  The 
Paris  Breviary  kept  the  metre  but  entirely  recast 
the  hymn,  wnting  the  first  stanza  thus: 
Ohristi^martyribus  debita  nos  decet, 
Virtutis  memoresj  promere  cantica;  • 
Quos  nec  blanditiis,  neo  potuit  minis 
Fallax  vincere  sseculum. 
To  the  list  of  translators  given  by  Julian  ("Diet, 
of  Hvmnol.".  2nd  ed.,  London,  1907,  pp.  993,  1698) 
should  be  eAded  Bagshawe  ("Breviary  Hymns  and 
Missal  Sequences",  London,  1900,  p.  164:  "Let  us 
sing,  dear  companions,  the  joys  of  the  saints"). 
The  (Baltimore)  "Manual  of  Prayers"  gives  the 
translation  of  the  Anglican  hymnologist,  Neale. 
There  are  twelve  translations  in  English.  The  text 
is  found  in  many  MSS.  of  the  tenth  century  (cf. 
Dreves,  "Analecta  hymnica".  L,  204-5);  Hincmar, 
"De  una  et  non  trina  Deitate"  in  P.  L.,  CXXV,  478, 
4^,  600).  For  Latin  text  (omitting  second  and 
third  stanzas)  and  English  translation,  plainsong,  and 
modem  musical  settinR,  see  "Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modem,  Historical  Edition"  (London,  1909,  pp. 
289-90),  which  notes  that  Dreves  assigns  the  hymn 
to  Rabanus  Maurus  in  his  "Hymnologische  Studien 
m  VenantiuB  Fortunatus  undi  Rabanus  Maurus" 
(Munich,  1908,  p.  1.35),  "in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Raban  wrote  to  Hincmar  disapproving  of  the 
phrase  'Te  trina  Deltas'."  This  approved  plain- 
song will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  Vatican  Antiph- 


onatv.  Pothier  ("Mdlodies  Gr6goriennes"  Tour- 
nai,  1880)  illustrates  the  Asclepiadic  metre  by  the 
"Sanctorum  mentis",  places  the  accents  on  the 
third,  seventh,  and  tenth  syllables  of  the  Ascl^iads 
and  on  the  third  and  eixth  of  the  Glyconic,  and  re- 
maiks  that  "in  nnging  the  Asclepiad  and  the  Gly- 
conic, the  first  three  syllables  should  be  gone  over 
slowly,  and  the  accents  should  be  well  marked,  es- 
pecially the  last"  (p.  199).  Egerton  ("A  Handbook 
of  Church  Muac",  New  York.  1909,  p.  180)  places 
the  principal  accent  on  the  tenth  syllable,  and  second- 
ary accents  on  the  third  and  seventh,  with  a  "mora 
vocb"  after  the  sixth.  Delaporte  ("Les  Hymnes  du 
br^viure  romain"  in  the  "Rassegna  Gregoriana", 
Nov  .-Dec.,  1907,  col.  501)  remarks  that,  when  the 
e^tion  of  1602  of  the  Roman  Breviary  was  in  prep- 
aration, Cardinal  Gesualdo  .in  1588  wrote  to  various 
nuncios  to  get  suggestions  for  emendations.  The 
nuncio  at  Paris  consulted  "alcuni  principaU  della 
Sorbona",  with  some  curious  results,  one  of  which 
was  the  criticism  demanding  a  change  in  the  doxology 
of  the  "Sacris  solemniis"  (q.  v.)  from  "Te  trina 
Deitas"  to  "Te  summa  Deitas",  for  the  reason  that 
"it  is  impious  to  call  the  Deity,  or  the  essence  of 
God,  threefold".  As  noted  above,  the  Church  stil) 
sings  "Te  Deitas"  in  the  "Sacris  solemniis"  of  die 
"Ai^l  of  the  Schools*',  although  it  has  changed  the 
phrase  in  the  doxology  of  the  ''Sanctorum  moitis". 

H.  T.  Hbnrt. 

Sanctuary,  a  consecrated  place  giving  protection 
to  those  fleeing  from  justice  or  persecution;  or,  the 
privilege  of  taking  refuge  in  sucn  consecrated  place. 
The  right  of 
sanctuary  was 
based  on  the 
inviolability 
attaching  t  o 
things  sacred, 
and  not,  as 
some  have 
held,  on  the  ex- 
ample set  by 
the  Hebrew 
cities  of  refuge. 
It  was  recog- 
nized under  the 
Code  of  Theo- 
dosius  (399) 
and  later  by 
that  of  Justin- 
ian.  _  Papal 
sanction  was 
first  given  to  it 
by  Leo  I,  about  Tu  Sarotuabt  of  St.  Motas,  Eom 
460,  though  Ivoiy  Caivinc,  Mtueum,  Milaa 

the  first  Council  of  Orange  had  dealt  w^  the 
matter  in  441.  The  earliest  mention  of  sanctuary 
in  England  was  in  a  code  of  laws  promulgated  by 
King  Ethelbert  in  600.  The  ri^t  of  asylum  was 
origmally  confined  to  the  church  itself,  but  in  course 
of  time  Its  limits  were  extended  to  the  precincts,  and 
sometimes  even  to  a  larger  area.  Thus,  at  Beverley 
and  Hexham,  the  boundaries  of  sanctuary  extended 
throughout  a  radius  of  a  mile  from  the  church,  the 
limits  being  marked  by  "sanctuary  crosses",  some 
of  which  stiB  remain .  In  Norman  times  there  were  two 
kinds  of  sanctuary  in  England,  one  belonging  to  every 
church  by  prescription  and  the  other  by  special 
royal  charter.  The  latter  was  considered  to  afford 
a  much  safer  asvUim  and  wos  enjoved  by  at  least 
twentv-two  churches,  including  Bstttle,  Beverley, 
Colchester.  Durham,  Hexham,  Norwich.  Ripon, 
Wells.  Winchester,  Westminster,  and  York.  A 
fugitive  convicted  of  felony  and  taking  the  benefit 
of  sanctuary  was  afforded  protection  for  from  thirty 
to  forty  days,  after  which,  subject  to  certain  severe 
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eonditiona,  he  had  to  "abjure  the  reahn",  that  is 
leave  the  Idngdom  within  a  specified  time  and  take 
an  oaUi  not  to  return  without  the  king's  leave. 
Violation  of  the  protection  of  sanctuary  was  punish- 
able by  excommunication.  In  some  eases  there  was  a 
stone  seat  within  the  church,  called  the  "frith- 
stool",  on  which  it  is  said  the  seeker  of  sanctuary  had 
to  sit  in  order  to  establish  his  claim  to  protection. 
In  others,  and  more  commonly,  there  was  a  large  ring 
<v  knocker  on  the  church  door,  the  holding  of  which 
gave  the  nsht  of  asylum.  Examples  of  these  may 
be  seen  at  Durham  cathedral,  St.  Gregory'B,  Norwich, 
and  elsewhere.  The  ecclesiastical  ri^t  of  sabctuaiy 
ceased  in  England  at  the  Reformation,  but  was  after 
that  date  allowed  to  certfun  non-ecclesiastical,  pre- 
cincts, which  afforded  shelter  chiefly  to  debUns. 
The  houses  of  ambassadors  were  also  sometimes  quasi- 
Banctuaries.  Whitefiriars,  London  (also  called 
Alaatia),  was  the  last  place  of  sanctuary  used  in  Enj;- 
land,  but  it  was  aboushed  by  Act  of  Parliament  m 
1697.  In  other  European  countries  the  right  of 
sanctuary  ceased  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

P>a<ia  in  Arehaolcfia,  VIII  (London,  1787):  MAmNOBi, 
Smutuarif  Stafford,  1887);  BuniEBnfco,  Am  iiiylneU 
(Doqwt,  1858).  Q,  CtPBIAN  AlBTON. 

Suustiury,  the  space  in  the  church  for  the  hi^ 
altar  and  the  cl*Ky>  It  is  variously  designated  apria 
or  eoneha  (from  the  shell-like,  hemispherical  dome), 
and  since  the  Middle  Ages  especially  it  has  beoa 
called  "  choir",  from  the  choir  of  singers  who  are  here 
stationed.  Other  names  are  presbyterium,  eoncesstta 
ehori,  tribuna  or  tribunal,  S7<o',  itvrar,  sanctum, 
mnetmrium.  From  the  architectural  standpoint  the 
sanctuary  has  undergone  manifold  alterations.  In 
Christian  antiquitv  it  was  confined  to  the  apse,  into 
the  wall  of  wUoh  the  stone  benches  for  the  clergy  were 
let  after  the  fashion  of  an  ami>hitheatre,  while  in  the 
middle  rose  up  the  bishop's  chair  (cathedra) .  It  would 
however  be  wrong  to  brieve  that  this  ancient  Chris- 
tian sanctuary  had  always  a  semicircular  formation, 
since  recent  mvestigations  (especially  in  the  East) 
have  revealed  very  various  shapes.  Over  a  dosen 
different  shapes  have  already  been  discovered.  In 
Syria  the  semicircular  development  advances  vei^ 
'  Uttle  or  not  at  all  from  the  outer  wall,  while  beside  it 
are  situated  two  rooms  which  serve  resi>ectively  for 
the  offering  (protketu)  and  for  the  clergy  (diaeoni- 
eum).  The  sanctuary  was  often  formed  by  three  in- 
terconnected apses  (Dreioonchaityalem);  the  quite 
straight  termination  also  occurs.  An  important  dif- 
ference between  the  Roman  and  Oriental  churches 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the 
wall  of  the  sanctuary  was  interrupted  by  a  window 
through  which  the  sunlight  freely  entered,  vAuie  the 
windowless  Roman  apse  was  shrouded  in  a  mysteri- 
ous darkness. 

As  the  semicircular  niche  could  no  longer  in  all  cases 
bold  the  numbers  of  the  higher  and  lower  clergy,  a 
portion  of  the  middle  nave  was  often  endosed  with 
rails  and  added  to  the  sanctuary,  as  may  be  seen  to- 
day in  tiie  San  Clemente  at  Rome.  Outside  Rome 
this  necessity  of  enlarging  the  sanctuary  was  met  in 
another  way,  by  introducing  between  the  longitu- 
dinal (or  cross)  aisle  and  the  apse  a  compartment  or 
square,  the  basilica  thus  receivmg  (instead  of  the  Ro- 
man "r-shape)  the  form  of  a  cross.  This  innovation 
was  of  far-reaching  importance,  since  the  sanctuary 
could  not  develop  freely.  This  development  pro- 
ceeded from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  what  may  be  declared  as  an  almost  wanton 
fuhion.  The  time  at  which  this  innovation  was  in- 
troduced has  been  for  a  kmg  time  the  subject  of  a 
violent  litenuy  feud,  since  it  is  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  the  cruciform  ar- 
rangement of  churches.  Some  investigators  hold  that 
this  form  is  first  found  in  the  Monastery  of  BHilda  un- 


der Abbot  Bangulf  about  the  year  800 ;  according  to 
others  it  occurred  before  the  tmie  of  Charlemagne  in 
the  French  monasteries  of  Jumi6ges  and  Rebais.  In 
recent  times  St;rzygowBki  has  maintained  that  both 
views  are  incorrect,  and  that  the  extended  sanctuaiy, 
or  in  other  words  the  cruciform  church,  was  already 
common  in  the  early  Christian  period  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  was  thence  transplanted  to  the  West  by  Baailiao 
monks  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 

A  second  very  important  alteration,  which  occurred 
during  the  Carlovingian  Renussance,  consisted  in  the 
introduction  or  rather  transplantation  from  the  East 
to  the  West  of  the  "double  sanctuary".  By  this  is 
meant  the  construction  of  a  second  sanctuary  or  west 
choir  opposite  the  east;  this  arrangement  was  found 
even  in  ancient  times  in  isolated  instances,  but  its  in- 
troduction in  the  case  of  larger  churches  gradually 
became  universal  in  the  West.  Concerning  the  rear 
sons  for  this  innovation  various  theories  have  been  put 
forward.  It  must,  however,  be  recognised  that  the 
reasons  were  not  everywhere  the  same.  They  were 
three  in  particular:  the  duplication  of  the  titular 
saints,  the  construction  of  a  place  for  the  remains  of  a 
saint,  and  the  need  of  a  nuns  or  winter  choir.  In  ad- 
dition, Stnygowski  has  also  maintained  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  change  of  "orientation",  that  is  the 
erection  of  the  altar,  which  in  the  East  originally  stood 
in  the  west  of  the  church,  at  the  eastern  end.  The 
second  reason  seems  to  have  given  incentive  most 
frequently  to  the  construction  df  the  second  choir. 
Thus  in  819  Abbot  Anager  built  a  west  choir  with  a 
crypt  to  receive  the  remains  of  St.  Boniface;  in  Mit- 
teliiell  (Richenau)  this  choir  was  constructed  for  the 
relics  of  St.  Mark,  in  Eichst&tt  (1060)  for  the  remains 
of  St.  Willibald.  Especially  suitable  for  nuns'  con- 
vents was  the  west  choir  with  a  ntllery,  suaoe  from  it 
the  nuns  could  follow  Divine  Service  unobserved; 
for  this  reason  the  church  built  at  Essen  (Prussia)  in 
874  received  a  west  choir  in  947. 

The  increase  of  the  clergy,  in  conjunction  with 
the  striving  (in  the  Romanesque  period)  after 
as  large  ciypts  as  possible,  led  to  the  repeated  in- 
crease of  the  sanctuary,  which,  however,  exercised  a 
very  prejudicial  influence  on  the  architectural  ar- 
rangement of  space.  The  sanctuary  was  extended 
espeisially  westwards — thus  into  tue  longitudiiial 
aisle,  but  at  times  also  into  the  cross  aisle.  Ihcamples 
of  this  excessively  great  extension  are  supplied  by  the 
cathedrals  of  Paderbom  and  Speyer.  The  waUs  of 
this  sanctuary,  which  had  thus  become  a  formal  en- 
closure, were  often  decorated  with  Biblical  reliefs; 
here,  in  fact,  are  preserved  some  very  important  Ro- 
manesque reliefs,  as  on  the  Georgentor  at  Bamberg 
and  in  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  at  Hildesheim.  But 
even  in  the  Romanesque  period  began  the  war  against 
this  elevated  sanctuary,  waged  mainly  by  the  monks 
of  Hiraan  (Germany),  tnen  highly  influential,  and  the 
Cistercians..  The  former  as  opponents  of  the  crypts, 
restored  the  sanctuary  to  the  same  level  as  the  nave  or 
made  it  only  a  few  steps  higher:  they  also  ended  the 
sanctuary  in  a  straight  line,  and  gave  it  only  a  smaD 
round  apse.  More  important  was  the  change  made 
by  the  Cistercians,  who,  to  enable  so  many  priests  to 
read  Mass  simultaneously,  resolved  the  eastern  por- 
tion into  a  number  of  chapels  standing  in  a  strai^t  line 
at  either  side  of  the  sanctuary.  This  alteration  be- 
gan in  the  mother^house  of  Cisteaux,  and  extended  with 
the  monks  eveirwhere  even  to  the  East. 

These  alterations  paved  the  way  for  the  third  great 
transformation  of  the  sanctuary:  this  was  accom- 
plished by  Gothic  architecture,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  improved  vaulting,  found  it  easier  to  conduct 
the  side  aisles  around  the  choir,  as  the  Romanesque 
architects  had  already -done  in  individual  cases.  The 
sanctuary  indeed  was  not  thereby  essentially  altered, 
but  it  was  now  accessible  on  all  sides,  and  the  faith- 
fid  could  attain  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hi|^ 
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altar.  When  it  was  not  separated  by  a  wall,  an  en- 
tirely free  view  of  the  sanctuary  was  offered.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  termination  of  the  sanctuary 
with  walls  was  retained,  while  in  front  was  still 
erected  the  screen,  which  enjoyed  in  the  Gothic  period 
its  special  vogue.  This  arrangement  of  the  sanctu- 
ary IS  usually  found  in  the  great  cathedrals  after  the 
S^iench  models,  and  may  thus  be  designated  Uie 
"  cathedral  type ' ' ,  althou^  it  also  occurs  in  the  larger 
parish  and  monastery  churches.  Frequently  the 
sanstuary  has  an  exceptional  length;  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  England,  and  influenced  the  architectonic 
arrangement  of  space  if  the  sanctuary  was  enclosed 
with  walls.  Its  effect  was  most  tinfavourable  in  the 
canon's  choir  (called  the  Traacoro)  in  the  cathedrals 
of  Spain,  which  was  tranirferred  to  the  middle  nave  as 
a  separate  construction  and  was  cut  off  by  high  walls 
with  grated  entrances.  This  enclosure  was  most 
magnificently  decorated  with  architectural  and  other 
ornamentations,  but  it  entirely  destroyed  the  view  of 
Uie  glorious  architecture.  Side  by  side  with  this 
"cathedral  type"  was  retained  the  old  simple  type, 
in  which  the  sanctuary  was  not  accessible  on  all  sides; 
this  was  found  especifOly  in  parish  churches  and  in  the 
churches  of  the  mendicant  orders.  When  tJie  church 
had  three  naves,  the  choirs  of  the  side  naves  lay  beside 
the  chief  choir  This  kind  of  a  sanctuary  remained 
the  most  popular,  especially  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  Renaissance  to  a  great  extent  restored  to  the 
sanctuary  its  original  form.  In  the  effort  to  increase 
the  middle  nave  as  much  as  possible.  Renaissance 
architecture  in  many  cases  neglected  the  side  naves 
or  limited  them  to  the  narrowest  aisles.  The  free 
proach  to  the  sanctuary  from  all  sides  thus  lost  its 
justification.  The  sanctuary  necessarily  received  a 
great  breadth,  but  lost  its  earUer  depth.  In  its  pref- 
erence for  bright  and  airy  spaces,  the  Renaissance  also 
abandoned  the  method  of^  separating  the  sanctuary 
from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  means  of  a  screen;  at.a 
subsequent  period,  the  latter  was  replaced  by  the  low 
Communion  bench.  Thus  a  ■peraaa.  oitaing  the 
church  through  the  main  door  commanded  a  free 
view  of  the  sanctuary,  which,  especially  in  Italy,  was 
gloriously  decorated  with  marble  incrustations.  As 
the  sunhght,  entering  unchecked  throu^  the  cupola 
covering  the  intersection,  brightly  illuminated  the  edi- 
fice, the  effect  was  entirely  different  from  that 
awakened  by  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  sanctu- 
aries. In  the  medieval  churcn  the  sanctuary  was  shut 
off  from  the  congr^tion  and  was  as  inaccessible 
as  the  Holy  of  Hohcs  in  the  Temple  of  the  Old 
Testament:  the  sanctuarv  of  tiie  Renaissance  church 
stands  out  before  us  in  a  brilliance  of  light  like  Mount 
Tabor,  but  without  blinding  our  gaze.  We  believe 
that  we  are  nearer  the  Deity,  our  hearts  are  filled  with 
joyous  sentiments,  so  that  we  might  cry  out  with  the 
Apostle  Peter  "It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here".  In  the 
medieval  church,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  pene- 
trated with  a  mysterious  awe  and  like  Moses  feel 
urged  to  take  off  our  shoes,  for  this  is  a  holy  place. 

BTUTOOWSKI,  KUinatim.  B%n  Nailand  dtr  KunJgttckichU 
(Leipiic,  1903) ;  Habu,  Die  romanitclu  u.  ootitche  Baukutut  der 
Kirdtenbau  (Stuttgart,  1902).        BbdA  KUilMBCHMIDT. 

SaiMtua. — I.  HisTORT. — ^The  Sanctua  is  the  last 
part  of  the  Preface  in  the  Mass,  sung  in  practically 
every  rite  by  the  people  (or  choir).  It  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  litur^r  of  which  we  have  the  earliest 
evidence.  St.  Clement  of  Rome  (d.  about  104)  men- 
tions it.  He  quotes  the  text  in  Isuas,  vi,  3,  and  goes 
on  to  say  that  it  is  also  sung  in  church;  this  at  least 
seems  the  plain  meaning  of  the  passage:  "for  the 
Scripture  says  .  .  .  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  of 
hosts;  full  is  every  creature  of  his  glory.  And  we,  led 
by  conscience,  gathered  together  in  one  place  in  con- 
cord, cry  to  him  continuously  as  from  one  mouth, 
that  we  mav  become  sharers  in  his  great  and  glorious 
promises"  (I  Cor.,  xxxiv,  6-7).   It  seems  clear  that 


what  the  people  ay  is  the  text  just  quoted.  Gemmt 
does  not  say  at  what  moment  of  the  service  the  peopk 
cry  these  words;  but  agiun  we  may  safely  suppose  that 
it  was  at  the  end  of  what  we  caQ  the  Preface,  Uie  pboe 
at  which  the  Sanctus  appears  in  every  litiugy,  from 
that  of  "Apost.  Const.'\  VIII,  on.  Ilie  next  oldest 
witness  is  Otigen  (d.  254).  He  quotes  the  text  of 
Isaias  and  continues:  "The  coming  of  my  Jeeua  ia 
announced,  wherefore  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
glory"  (In  Isa.,  hom.,  I,  n.  2).  There  is  no  thine  to 
correspond  to  this  in  the  Prophet.  It  seems  plainlv 
an  allusion  to  Utui^^cal  use  and  so  agrees  very  weu 
with  the  place  of  the  Sanctus.  The  Anaphms  of 
San^iicm  of  Thmuis  (Egypt,  fourteoith  centuiv) 
gives  the  Sanctus  almost  exactly  in  the  form  of  toe 
Alexandrine  liturgy  (Funk, "  Didascalia",  Paderbwn, 
1905,  II,  174),  but  says  nothing  about  its  bong  sung 
bv  the  people.  From  the  fourteenth  century  we  have 
abundaaoe  of  testimony  for  the  Sanctus  in  every 
Uturgical  centre.  In  E^pt  St.  Athanasius  (d.  373) 
mentions  it  (Expos  m  Ps.  cii,  P.  G.,  XXVII,  434); 
at  Jerusalem  St.  Cyril  (d.  373)  (Catech.  myst.,  V,  6), 
and  at  Antiocfa  St.  John  Chij^ostom  (d.  407)  alhidea 
to  it  (m  Ps.  cxxxiv,  n.  6,  P.  G.,  LV,  393).  Ter- 
tullian  (d.  about  220)  ("de  Oratione",  3)  and  Victor 
of  Vite  (d.  486)  ("Hist,  peraec.  Vandal'S  III,  P.  L., 
LVIII)  quote  it  in  Africa;  Germanus  of  Paris  (d.  576) 
in  Gaul  (in  Duchesne,  "Origines  dfl  Culte",  2d  ed., 
Paris,  1898,  p.  204)  Isidore  of  Seville  (d.  636)  in 
Spain  (ibid.).  The  Sanctus  is  sung  by  the  people  in 
"ApostoUc  Constitutions",  VIII,  XII,  27  (Bi^tman, 
"£^i8tem  Iiturgie8'\  18-19)  and  so  in  almost  all  rites. 
The  scanty  state  of  our  kiiowledge  about  the  early 
Roman  Mass  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
allusion  to  the  Sanctus  tiU  it  <4)peais  in  the  first 
Sacramentaries.  The  Leonine  and  Cielasian  books 
give  only  the  celebrant's  part;  but  their  prefaces  lead 
°  up  to  it  pitunly.  The  Gregorian  Sacramentaiynves 
the  text  exactly  as  we  still  have  it  (P.  L„  LXXVIII, 
26).  But  the  passage  quoted  from  St.  Clement  and 
then  the  use  of  Africa  (always  similar  to  Rome)  leave 
no  doubt  that  at  Rome  too  the  Sanctus  is  part  of  the 
oldest  liturgical  tradition.  In  view  of  Qemodt's  al- 
lusion it  is  difficult  to  understand  Abbot  Cabrol'a 
theory  that  the  Sanctus  is  a  later  addition  to  the  Mass 
("Lee  Origines  liturgiques",  Paris,  1906,  p.  329) 

The  connexion  in  wnich  it  occurs  in  the  liturgy  is 
this:  in  all  rites  the  Eucharistic  prayer  (Canon. 
Anwhoia)  begins  with  a  formal  thanksgiving  to  Goa 
for  his  b«iefits,  generally  enumerated  at  lengjth  (see 
Pbefacb)  .  Tms  first  part  of  the  prayer  (our  Prrface) 
takes  the  form  of  an  outline  of  creation,  of  the  many 
graces  given  to  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  in  the  Old 
Law  and  so  to  the  crowningbenefit  of  our  redemption 
by  Christ,  to  His  life  and  Passion,  to  the  institution 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist  and  the  words  of  institution,  all 
in  the  scheme  of  a  thanksgiving  for  these  things  (cf. 
ib.).  Before  the  prayer  comes  to  the  mention  of  our 
Lord  it  always  refers  to  the  angels.  In  "Apost. 
Const.",  VIII,  XII  (Brightman,  op.  cit.,  15-18),  they 
occur  twice,  at  the  begmning  as  being  the  first 
creatures  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament 
history — possibly  in  connexion  with  the  place  of 
Isaias  who  mentions  them.  In  St.  James's  liturgy 
this  part  of  the  Anaphora  is  much  shorter  and  toe 
angels  are  named  once  only  (ibid. ,  p.  50) ;  so  also  in  St. 
Mark  they  come  only  once  (pp.  131-32).  The^  are 
always  named  at  length  and  with  much  solemmty  as 
those  who  join  witii  us  in  praiang  Go<L  So  the  de- 
scription in  Isaias,  VI,  1-4,  must  have  attract(»d  at- 
tention very  early  as  expressing  this  angelic  praise  of 
God  and  as  summing  up  (in  v.  3)  just  the  note  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Anaphora.  The  Sanctus  nmply  con- 
tinues the  Preface.  It  is  a  quotation  of  what  the 
angels  say.  We  thank  God  with  the  angels,  who  say 
unceaongly:  "Holy,  holy,  holy",  etc.  Logically  the 
celebrant  could  very  well  himself  say  or  sing  the 
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Hanctus.  But,  apparently  from  tbe  beginning  of  its 
Christian  use  (so  already  Clem.  Rom.),  one  of  the 
dramatic  touches  that  continually  adorn  the  liturgy 
was  added  here.  We  too  denre  to  say  with  the  angels: 
"Holy,  hol^,  holy";  so  when  the  celebrant  comes  to 
the  quotation,  the  people  (or  choir)  interrupt  and 
themselves  eing  these  words,  continuing  his  sentence. 
The  interruption  is  important  since  it  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  separation  of  the  original  first  part  of  the 
eucharistic  prayer  (the  Preface)  at  Rome  from  the 
rest  and  the  reason  why  this  first  part  is  still  sung 
aloud  although  the  continuation  is  said  in  a  low  voice. 
The  only  rite  that  has  no  Sanctus  is  that  of  the 
Ethiopic  Church  Order  (Bri^tman,  op.  cit.,  190). 

II.  Thb  Sanctus  in  thb  Eastern  Rites. — In  the 
lituipes  of  St.  James  and  St.  Mark  and  the  Byzantine 
Rite  ^Brightman,  loc.  cit.)  the  introductory  sentence 
calls  it  the  "hymn  of  victory"  (rir  hrirluor  tiaor). 
This  has  become  its  usual  name  in  Greek.  It  should 
never  be  called  the  Trisagion,  which  is  a  different 
liturgjcal  formula  ("Holy  God,  Holy  Strong  One, 
Holy  Immortal  One  have  mercy  on  us")  occurring  in 
another  part  of  the  service.  In  "  Apioet.  Const.", 
VIII,  Xn,  27,  the  form  of  the  EpiniHon  is:  "Holy, 
holy,  holy  the  Lord  of  Hosts  (vapa&e/).  Full  (are)  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  of  his  glory.  Blessed  for  ever. 
Amen."  St.  James  has:  "Holy,  holy,  holv.  Lord 
(voc.)  of  hosts.  Full  (are)  the  heaven  and  tne  earth 
of  thy  Glory.  Hosanna  (he)  in  th%hi^ieBt.  Blessed 
(is)  he  that  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Hosanna, 
(he)  in  the  highest."  In  this  the  cry  of  the  people  on 
Palm  Sunday  (Matt.,  xxi,  9,  modified)  is  added  (cf. 
the  Jacobite  form,  Brightman,  p.  86).  Alexandria 
has  only  the  text  of  Isaias  (ib.  132;  and  Coptic,  in 
Greek,  176;  Abyssinian,  p.  231).  In  the  Greek 
Alexandrine  form  (St.  Marie)  the  text  occurs  twice. 
First  the  celebrant  Quotes  it  himself  as  said  by  the 
cherubim  and  seraphim;  then  he  continues  uoud: 
"for  all  things  always  call  thee  hoW  (&Yuii«)  and 
with  all  who  call  thee  holy  receive,  IVlaster  and  Lord, 
our  hallowing  [irtmrinkr)  who  with  them  sing,  saying 
.  .  .  "  and  the  P^iple  repeat  the  Epinikion 
(Brightman,  p.  132).  Tne  Nestorians  have  a  con- 
sid«Tably  extended  form  of  Is.,  vi,  3,  and  Matt.,  xxi,  9, 
in  the  tiiird  person  (ib.  284).  The  Byzantine  Rite 
has  the  form  of  St.  James  (ib.  323-324),  so  also  the 
Armenians  (p.  436).  In  all  Elastem  rites  onljr  the 
sentence  that  immediately  introduces  the  Epinikion 
is  Biud  aloud,  as  an  Ekphonesis. 

III.  The  Sanctus  in  the  West. — In  Latin  it  is 
the  "Ter8anctU8"-or  simply  the  "Sanctus".  "Hymnus 
angelicus"  is  ambiguous  and  should  be  avoided,  since 
ttiis  is  the  usual  name  for  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis. 
Germanus  of  Paris  be^  witness  to  it  in  the  Galilean 
Rite  (Ep.  I;  P.  L.,  LXXIL  89  seq.;  see  above).  Its 
form  was  as  at  Rome,  lue  Mozarabic  Sanctus  is 
almost  the  Roman  one;  but  it  has  for  the  first  Ho- 
sanna: "Osanna  filio  David"  (more  literally  Matt., 
xxi,  9)  and  the  additional  exclamations  "Agyos, 
agyos,  agyos  Kjrrie  o  theos"  (P.  L.,  LXXXV,  548, 
CH.  116).  Mikui  has  exactly  our  form.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  Gallican  and  Mosarabic  liturgies,  fol- 
lowing the '  tradition  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem 
(Brightman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  19,  51),  continue  the  Ana- 
phora by  taking  up  the  idea  of  the  Sanctus:  "Vere 
sanctus,  vere  benedictus  Dominus  noster  lesus 
Christus"  (P.  L.,  LXXXV,  548)  and  so  coming 
almost  at  once  to  the  words  of  Institution.  This 

grayer,  which  varies  in  each  Mass,  is  called  "Post 
anctus",  or  "Vere  Sanctus".  Milan  has  one  rem- 
nant of  this  on  Holy  Saturday  (Duchesne,  ib.  205). 
At  Rome  the  Sanctus  is  described  in  "Orao  Rom.", 
I,  as  "hymnus  angelicus,  id  est  Sanctus"  (P.  L., 
LXXVIII,  945).  It  is  sung  by  the  legionary  sub- 
deacons  (ib.).  So  also  "Ordo  Rom.",  II,  which  notes 
that  Hosanna  is  sung  tmce  Qb.  974).  C.  Atchley 
thinks  that  this  marks  the  beginning  of  the  addition  of 
XIII.— 28 


the  Benedictus  verses  to  the  Sanctus,  that  originally 
these  were  an  acclamation  to  the  celebrating  bishop 
and  that  they  were  only  later  directed  towards  the 
Holy  Eucharit.  In  "Apost.  Const.",  VIII,  XIII,  13 
(Bnghtman,  24),  these  verses  are  sung  at  the  Elevation 
just  oef ore  Communion,  then  they  were  pushed  back 
to  become  an  appendix  to  the  Sanctus,  where  they 
coincide  more  or  less  with, the  moment  of  consecra- 
tion. Mr.  Atchley  further  thinks  that  the  Benedictus 
in  the  Roman  Rite  is  a  Gallican  addition  of  tha 
eleventh  century  ("Ordo  Romanus  Primus",  London, 
1905,  pp.  90-5).  That  the  verses  of  Matthew,  xxi, 
9,  were  first  used  as  a  salutation  to  the  bishop  is  quite 
probable  (cf.  Peregrinatio  Silvis,  ed.  Gamurrini, 
59-60).  It  is  less  hkdy  that  they  are  a  late  Gallican 
addition  at  Rome.  Tneir  occurrence  in  the  liturgy 
of  Jerusalem-Antioch  may  well  be  one  more  example 
of  the  relation  between  that  centre  and  Rome  from 
the  earliest  ages  (see  Canon  or  the  Mass). 

We  do  not  know  at  vdiat  moment  the  chant  of  the 
Sanctus  was  taken  from  the  subdeacons  and  given  to 
the  achola  eaniorum.  This  is  merely  part  of  a  general 
tendency  to  entrust  music  that  was  getting  more 
ornate  and  difficult  to  trained  singers.  So  the  Grad- 
ual was  once  sung  by  a  deacon.  TTie  "Ordo  Rom.  V" 
implies  that  the  subdeacons  no  longer  sing  the  Sanctus 
(P.  L..  LXXVIII,  988).  In  "Ordo  XI",  20  (ib. 
1033),  It  is  sung  by  the  "  Basilicarii ".  St.  Gregoij  of 
Tours  (d.  593)  says  it  is  sung  by  the  people  (de  mirac. 
S.  Martini,  II,  14;  P.  L.,  L!xXI).  The  notice  of 
the  "Liber  Pontificalis"  that  Pope  ^us  I  (119-128) 
ordered  the  people  to  sing  the  Sanctus  cannot  be  cor- 
rect. It  seems  that  it  was  not  sung  always  at  every 
Mass.  The  Second  Council  d  Vuson  finds  it  neces- 
saiy  to  command  that  it  should  not  be  omitted  in 
Lent  nor  at  jequiems  (Can.  3;  Hefele-Ledercq, 
"Histoire  des  Conciles",  II,  1114).  There  were  also 
laws  in  the  Middle  Ages  forbiddijog  the  celebrant  to 
continue  the  Canon  before  the  choir  had  finished 
onging  it  (Marttoe,  "De  antiq.  eccl.  ritibus",  I, 
4,  §7).  The  ringing  of  a  bell  at  the  Sanctus  is  a  de- 
velopqient  from  the  Elevation  bell;  this  began  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Ivo  of  Chartres  (d.  1116)  mentions  it 
(Ep.  142)  and  Durandus  (Rationale,  IV,  41,  $53).  It 
wtuTrung  to  call  people  to  church  that  they  might  see 
the  Elevation.  The  Sanctus  bell  is  an  earner  warning 
that  the  Canon  is  about  to  begin.  The  rubrics  of  the 
Missal  still  say  nothing  about  the  bell  at  the  Sanctus. 
It  was  (and  in  places  still  is)  usual  to  ring  the  great 
church  bell,  at  least  at  high  Mass.  The  hand-bell 
was  only  a  warning  to  Uie  ringers  in  .the  tower 
(Gavanti-Merati,  "Thesaurus  S.  Rituum",  II,  7, 
Venice,  1762,  p.  156). 

The  text  of  the  Roman  Sanctus  is  first  Isa.,  vi,  3, 
with  'pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria  tua"  instead  of 
"plena  est  omnis  terra  gloria  eius".  In  this  way  (as 
at  Antioch  and  Alexandria)  it  is  made  into  a  prayer  by 
the  use  of  the  second  person.  In  all  liturraes  the 
Hebrew  word  for  "hosto"  {rmyi  vaPaiiff)  is  kept, 
as  in  the  Septuagint  (Vulgate,  "exercituum").^  The 
"Lord  of  hosts  is  a  very  old  Semitic  title,  in  the 
polytheistic  religions  apparently  for  the  moon-god, 
the  hosts  being^e  stars  (as  in  Gen.,  II,  1 ;  Ps.  xxxii, 
6).  To  the  Jews  these  hosts  were  the  uigels  (cf.  Lc., 
II,  13).  Then  follows  the  acclamation  of  Palm  Sun- 
day in  Matthew,  xxi,  9.  It  is  based  on  Ps.  cxvii, 
25-26;  but  the  source  of  the  litur^cal  text  is,  of  course, 
the  text  in  the  Gospel.  Hosanna  is  in  the  Greek  text 
and  Vulgate,  left  as  a  practically  untranslatable  ex- 
clamation of  triumph.  It  means  literally  "Oh  help" 
(K3  nytf in),  but  in  Matthew,  xxi,  9,  it  is  abeady  a 
triumphant  mterjection  (like  AZfe^uta).  In  "Didache", 
X,  6,  it  occurs  as  a  liturgical  formula  ("  Hosanna  to  the 
God  of  David").  In  the  medieval  local  rites  the 
Sanctus  wasoften  "farced"  (interpolated  with  tropes), 
like  the  Kyrie  and  other  texts,  to  fill  up  the  long 
musical  neunu.   Spedmens  of  such  fardngs,  including 
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one  attributed  to  St.  Thomaa  Aquinas,  may  be  seen 
in  Bona,  "Reruin  litumcarum",  II,  10,  §4  (ed.  Paris, 
1672),  p.  418.  The  skeleton  of  a  Mass  at  the  blessing 
of  palms  retains  not  only  a  Preface  but  also  a  Sanctus, 
sung  to  the  original  "simple"  tone.  The  many  other 
prayers  (blessing  of  the  font,  ordinations,  etc.)  that 
are  modelled  on  the  Preface  divei^e  from  its  scheme 
as  they  proceed  and  do  not  end  with  a  Sanctus. 

rv.  Present  Rite. — At  high  Mass  as  soon  as  the 
celebrant  has  sung  the  last  word  of  the  Preface 
Idicenles)  the  choir  begins  the  Sanctus,  continuing  his 
phrase.  They  should  sing  it  straight  through,  includ- 
ing the  Benedictus.  The  custom  of  waiting  till  after 
the  Elevation  and  then  adding  the  Benedictus,  once 
common,  is  now  abolished  by  uie  rubric  ("  De  ritibus 
servandia  in  cantu  missse",  VII)  of  the  Vatican  Grad- 
ual. It  was  a  dramatic  effect  that  never  had  any 
warrant.  Sanctus  and  Benedictus  are  one  text. 
Meanwhile  the  deacon  and  subdeacon  go  up  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  celebrant  and  say  the  Sanctus  in 
alow  voice  with  him.  Every  one  in  the  choir  and 
church  kneels  (Caerim.  Episcop.,  II,  VIII,  69).  The 
hand-bell  is  usually  rung  at  the  Sanctus:  but  at  Rome 
there  is  no  bell  at  all  at  high  Mass.  While  the  choir 
sings  the  celebrant  goes  on  with  the  Canon.  They 
must  finish  or  he  must  wait  before  the  Consecration. 
At  low  Mass  the  celebrant  after  the  Preface,  bowing 
and  laying  the  folded  hands  on  the  altar,  continues 
the  Sanctus  in  a  lower  voice  (.vox  media).  The  bell  is 
rung  three  times.  Although  the  rubrics  of  the  Missal 
do  not  mention  this  it  is  done  everywhere  by  approved 
custom.  It  may  be  noticed  that  of  the  many  chants 
of  the  Sanctus  in  the  Gradual  the  edmple  one  only  (for 
ferias  of  Advent  and  Lent,  requiems  and  the  blesang 
of  palms)  continues  the  melo^  of  the  Preface  and  so 
presumably  represents  the  same  musical  tradition  as 
our  Preface  tone.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Preface  its 
mode  is  doubtful. 

DuRANDUB,  Rational*  divinorum  ofieiorum,  IV,  34;  BOMA, 
Remm  litumiarwn  libri  duo,  II,  X,  4;  Bknbdict  XIV,  Dt  ISS. 
Saerificio  imMa,  II,  XI,  18-19;  OATANn-MBBATi,  Thttaunu  3. 
Rituum,  II,  VII,  80-«6;  Qihb,  Dm  k.  Utnofftr  (Frdburg, 
1897),  524-530. 

Adrian  Fortescue. 

Saney,  Achille  Habiat  de.  See  Habi.at, 
Family  or. 

Sandals,  Episcopal. — Form  and  Present  Use. — ' 

Unlike  the  ancient  sandals,  which  consisted  merely  of 
soles  fastened  to  the  foot  by  straps,  the  episcopal 
sandals  are  in  the  form  of  low  shoes,  and  resemble 
slippers.  The  sole  is  of  leather;  the  upper  part,  gen- 
erally oma^ 
mented  with 
embroidery, 
is  made  at 
the  present 
dav  of  silk  or 
velvet.  No 
cross  is  re- 
quired upon 
tne  sandals; 

BiBHOp'a  Sandal,  Earlt  XVIII  CfNTUBT    at  Rome  this 
Riqril  Kanstgeweibemuseom,  Berlin         is  an  exclu- 

mvely  papal 

privilege.  With  the  sandals  are  worn  the  liturgical 
stockings,  caligce.  The  stockings,  which  are  of 
silk,  are  either  knitted  or  are  made  by  sewing 
together  pieces  of  silk  fabric  that  have  been  cut 
a  suitable  shape;  they  are  worn  over  the  ordinary 
stockings.  The  privilege  of  wearing  the  sandals  and 
ealigce  belongs  only  to  bishops.  They  may  be  worn 
by  abbots  and  other  prelates  only  by  speciu  privilege 
from  the  pope  and  omy  so  far  as  this  privilege  granto. 
Thepontifical  foot-wearisusedonly  at  pontifical  solemn 
Mass  and  at  functions  performed  during  the  same,  as 
ordination,  but  not  on  other  occasions,  as,  for  example. 
Confirmation,  solemn  Vespers  etc.    It  is  thoefore  in 


the  most  exact  sense  of  the  word  a  vestment  worn 
during  the  Mass.  The  liturgical  colour  for  the  day 
decides  the  colour  of  the  sandals  and  caligte;  there  are, 
however,  no  black  stockings  or  sandals,  as  the  bishop 
does  not  make  use  of  the  pontifical  foot-wear  either 
at  masses  for  the  dead  or  on  Good  Friday.  Sandals 
and  stockings  are  only  customary  in  the  Latin  Rites, 
and  are  unknown  in  the  Oriental  Rites. 

History. — Sandab  and  stockings  belong  to  the 
liturgical  vestments  supported  by  the  earnest  evi- 
dence.  They  are  depicted  upon  the  monuments  of 
the  fifth'  cen- 
tury, for  in- 
stance upon 
mosaics  of 
San  Satiro 
near  San  Am- 
brogio  at  Mi- 
lan, and  on 
those  of  the 
sixth  century, 
e.  g.  the  mo- 
saics in  San  „  _       „  „ 

Vitalo  <af  Ra    SaNDAL  OF  BiSHOP  BeRKRARD  OF  HlLDBBBEtll 
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venna.  Orig- 
inally the  sandals  were  called  eampagi,  the  stock- 
ings udanea.  The  shoes  were  given  the  name  tan- 
daUa  probably  during  the  eighth  to  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  this  q^e  was  first  applied  to  them  in 
the  northj  the  designation  caliga  for  itdones  came 
into  use  m  the  tenth  century,  also  in  the  north. 
As  regards  the  original  form  and  material  of  the 
eampagi,  they  were  slippers  that  covered  only  the  tip " 
of  the  foot  and  the  heel,  and  must  have  been  fastened 
to  the  foot  by  straps.  This  slipper  was  made  of 
black  leather. '  The  stockings  were,  very  likely,  made 
of  linen,  and  were  white  in  colour.  In  the  earliest 
period  the  eamjxigi  and  udones  were  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively an  episcopal  ornament,  as  they  were  worn 
by  deacons.  Indeed  this  foot-covering  was  not  re- 
served exclusively  for  the  clergy,  as  not  only  the 
monuments  show  that  the  eampagi  and  udonea 
were  worn  by  the  laity,  but  Lydus  also  testifies  to 
this  usage  (De  mag.,  I,  xvii).  Campagi  and  udonet 
were  originally  worn  in  the  post-Constantine  era  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  by  certain  persons  of  rank,  and 
were  probably  copied  from  the  foot-wear  of  the  an- 
cient senators.  Their  use  gradually  became  custom- 
ary among  the  higher  clergy,  especially  when  these 
appeared  m  their  full  official  capacity  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Liturgy.  During  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies also  the  Roman  subdeacons  and  acolytes  wore  a 
distinctive  foot-wear,  the  subtalares,  which,  however, 
were  simpler  than  the  campagi,  and  had  no  straps. 
The  sandals  and  stockings  became  a  specifically  epis- 
copal vestment  about  the  tenth  century.  Apparently 
as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  or  at  least  in  the 
second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  they  were  no 
longer  worn  even  by  the  cardinal  deacons  of  Rome. 
The  privilege  of  wearing  the  sandals  and  ealiga  was 
first  granted  to  an  abbot  (Fulrad  of  St.  Denis)  in  757 
by  Stephen  III.  This  is,  however,  an  isolated  case, 
as  it  was  only  after  the  last  quarter  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  especially  after  the  twelfth  century  that  it 
became  customary  to  grant  abbots  this  privilege 

Development  of.  Shape. — ^The  ealigoe  seem  to 
have  experienced  no  particular  development.  In  the 
later  Middle  Ages  they  were,  as  a  rule,  made  of  silk. 
The  earliest  enforcement  in  respect  to  caligoe  of  the 
regulations  for  liturgical  colours  seems  to  haVe  been  at 
Rome,  but  even  here  probably  not  until  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  sandals  retained  substantially  their 
original  form  until  the  tenth  century.  Then  straps 
were  replaced  by  three  or  five  tongues  reaching  to  tne 
ankle,  extensions  of  the  upper  leather  upon  the  point 
of  the  foot,  and  these  were  fastened  at  the  ankle  by 
means  of  a  string.   In  the  twelfth  century  these 
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tongiues  were  gradually  shortened;  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  sandal  was  a  regular  shoe  with  a  slit  above 
the  foot  or  on  the  side  to  make  the  putting  on  easier 
In  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a  return  to  the 
earlier  form  of  the  sandal;  instead  of  a  h^  shoe  it 
now  became  once  more  a  low  foot-covering,  like  a 
slipper,  a  form  which  it  has  retained  until  the  present 
time.  The  material  of  which  the  pontifical  sandals 
are  made  was,  until  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  exclusively 
leather,  at  times  covered  with  silk.  Since  the  lata' 
Middle  Ages,  the  upper  part  of  the  sandals  has  hem 
made,  not  of  leather,  but  of  silk,  velvet,  etc.  It  is 
not  until  about  1400,  with  the  exception  of  entirely 
isolated  earlier  examples,  that  a  cross  is  to  be  found 
upon  the  sandals.  The  fork-shaped  decoration,  fre- 
quently found  on  pontifical  shoes,  especially  on  those 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  not  a  cross,  but  merely 
an  ornament. 

Bhaoh,  Dit  ponti/.  Oewander  da  Ahendlandm  (Freiburg,  1898); 
Ideu,  DU  liturif,  Qtteandung  %m  Occident  u.  Orient  (Fniburg, 
1007);  Bock,  Omdi.  der  liturf.  Qmander,  II  (Bonn.  1860);  db 
LiNAS,  Ancimu  ttltmmU  mcerdataux  (Paru,  1860-63);  RoBAtiur 
DK  FuBURT,  La  meue,  VIII  (Paria,  1880). 

Joseph  Braun. 

Sandemanians,  an  English  form  of  the  Scottish 
sect  of  Glassites,  followers  of  John  Glas  (b.  1695; 
d.  1773)  who  was  deposed  from  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  in  1728,  for  teaching  that  the  Church  should 
not  be  subject  to  any  league  or  covenant,  but  should 
be  governed  only  by  Apostolic  doctrine.  Glas's 
son-m-law,  Robol  Sandeman  (b.  1718;  d.  1771), 
.having  been  for  many  years  an  elder  in  the  Glassite 
sect,  removed  to  London  in  1760,  where  he  gathered 
a  congregation  at  Glovers'  Hall,  Barbican.  Though 
for  the  most  part  he  followed  the  teachii^  of  Glas, 
he  went  beyond  that  doctrine  in  maintaining  that 
faith  is  only  a  simple  tfssent  to  Divine  testimony 
which  differs  in  no  way  from  belief  in  ordinary  human 
evidence.  In  1764  Sandeman  went  to  America  to 
propagate  his  views,  and  founded  some  congregations 
there,  for  which  reason  the  Glassites  in  America,  like 
those  in  England,  are  known  as  Sandemanians. 
In  England  ^e  sect  has  never  been  niimerous,  pos- 
sessing less  than  a  dozen  meeting-places  in  the  whole 
country,  including  two  in  London.  It  is  chiefly 
known  owing  to  the  great  chemist  Sir  '  Michael 
Faraday  (b.  1791;  d.  1867)  having  officiated  as  a- 
Sandemanian  elder  in  London  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Membership  is  granted  on  con- 
fession of  sin  and  public  profession  of  faith  in  the 
Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ.  The  new  mem- 
ber receives  a  blessing  and  the  kiss  of  peace  from  all 
present.  Each  congre^tion  is  t»^i<lod  over  by 
several  elders,  all  unpaid,  who  are  elected  for  their 
earnestness  of  conviction  and  sincerity,  and  who  hold 
office  for  life.  On  the  death  of  an  elder  the  sur- 
vivors propose  for  election  the  fiame  of  a  suitable 
member  of  the  congregation,  who  is  then  elected  by 
the  whole  body.  The  Sandemanians  practise  a 
weekly  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the 
agape  or  love-feast,  which  takes  the  form  of  dining 
tiDgether  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  services. 
The  elders  alone  preach,  but  the  ordinary  members 
take  turns  in  offering  prayers.  The  ceremonial 
washing  of  feet  is  also  performed  on  certain  occasions. 
They  abstain  from  thuigs  strangled  and  from  blood. 
As  they  consider  that  casting  lots  is  a  sacred  process, 
they  regard  all  games  of  chance  as  unlawful.  They 
practise  community  of  goods  to  a  modified  extent, 
considering  all  their  property  as  liable  to  calls  on 
behalf  of  tiie  Church  and  the  i>oor.  It  is  also  con- 
sidered wrong  to  accumulate  wealth.  If  any  mem- 
ber differs  obstinately  from  the  rest  he  is  expelled 
and  by  this  system  perfect  unanimity  is  secured. 
They  refuse  to  join  in  prayer  with  members  of  other 
denominations  and  to  eat  and  drink  with  an  ex- 
communicated person  is  held  to  be  a  grievous  sin. 


The  Sandemanians  as  a  religious  body  are  very  ob- 
scure and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  information 
with  regard  to  them,  but  the  total  membership  in 
Great  Britain  is  believed  no|;  to  exceed  two  thousand. 

Blumt,  Diet,  oj  Seett,  Hemic;  and  Schoolt  of  Thought  (London, 
1874);  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  a.  w.  Glae  and  Sandeman;  JOHIS, 
Life  and  Lettcrt  ^  Faradaii  (London,  1870). 

Edwik  Burton. 

Sandeo,  Felino  Maria,  often  quoted  under«the 
name  of  Felinus,  Italian  canonist  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  b.  at  Felina,  Diocese  of  Reggio,  in  1444; 
d.  at  Lucca,  October,  1503,  according  to  most  writers, 
according  to  others  at  Rome,  6  Sept.  of  the  same 
year.  He  taught  canon  law  from  1466  to  1474  at 
Ferrara,  which  was  his  family's  native  place,  and  at 
Pisa  until  1484,  when  he  became  auditor  of  the  Saored 
Palace  and  lived  at  Rome.  On  4  May,  1495,  he 
became  Bishop  of  Penna  and  Atri  and  on  25  Sept. 
of  the  same  year  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Lucca  with 
right  of  succession.  He  became  Bishop  of  Lucca 
in  1409.  Felino  was  a  good  compiler  but  lacked  origi- 
nality. His  chief  worii  is  "Lectura",  or  "Commen- 
taria  in  varios  titulos  hbri  I,  II,  IV,  et  V  Decretalium" 
(see  Hain,  "Repert.  bibliogr.",  II,  ii,  269-78,  N. 
14280-14325,  published  rather  often,  notably  at 
Milan.  1504:  Basle,  1567;  Lyons,  1587).  He  also 
published  a  "Sermo  de  indulgentia",  "Repetitiones" 
"Consilia",  and  "Epitome  de  regno  Siciiiae"  (s.  1., 
1495).  Some  unedited  works  are  mentioned  in 
Fabricius,  "Bib.  latina  media  et  infinue  setatis" 
with  additions  by  Mansi,  II  (Florence,  1858),  558. 

gpiTDLTE,  Gueh,  der  Qudlm  und  Litcratur  dee  eanonitehcn 
RajUt,  II  (Stuttgart,  1877),  390-3;  EuBIL,  Uierarchia  calh.  medii 
mi,  II  (Monster,  1901),  199,  236.  A.  VaN  HoVE. 

Sander  Anton,  historian,  b.  at  Antwerp,  1586; 
d.  at  Affli^em,  Belgium,  10  Jan.,  1664.  Having 
become  master  of  philosophy  at  Douai  in  1609,  he 
studied  theolocr  for  some  years  under  Malderus  at 
Louvain,  and  Estius  at  Douai,  and  was  ordained 
priest  at  Ghent.  For  some  years  he  was  engaged  in 
parochial  duties,  and  combats  the  Anabaptist 
movement  in  Flanders  with  grieat  zeal  and  success.  In 
1625  he  became  secretary  and  almoner  of  Cardinal 
.Alphonsus  de  la  Cueva,  later  becoming  canon,  and 
in  1654  penitentiary  at  Ypres.  After  three  years, 
however,  he  resigned  this  office  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  scientific,  and  especially  to  historical  studies. 
He  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  claim  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Afflighem,  since 
ne  had  reduced  himself  to  absolute  poverty  by  the 
publication  of  numerous  works.  He  combined  high 
mtellectual  ^ts  with  great  seal,  and  left  behind  forty- 
two  printed,  and  almost  as  many  unprinted,  works. 
The  most  important  are  the  following:  "De  scrip- 
toribuB  Flandriae  libri  III"  (Antwerp,  1624);  "De 
Gandavensibus  eruditionis  fama  clans"  (Antwerp, 
1624);  "De  Brugensibus  eruditionis  fama  Claris  libn 
II"  (Antwerp,  1624);  "Hagiolog^um  Flandris  sive 
de  Sanctis  eius  provincis  Uber  unus"  (Antwerp,  1625; 
2nd  ed.,  Lille,  1639).  A  general  edition  of  these  four 
works  appeared  under  the  title:  "Flandria  illustrata" 
(2  vols.,  (Cologne,  1641-44;  The  Hague,  1726).  Of 
his  other  worics  may  be  mentioned:  "Elo^a  cardina- 
lium  sanctitate,  doctrina  et  armis  illustnum"  (Lou- 
vain, 1625);  "(jandavium  sive  rerum  Gandavensium 
libri  VI"  (Brussels,  1627);  "BibUothecabelgicamanu- 
scripta"  (2  parts,  Lille,  1641-3);  "Chorographia  sacra 
Brabantite  sive  celebrium  in  ea  provincia  eccleeiarum 
et  coenobiorum  descriptio,  imaginibus  teneis  illus- 
traU"  (Brussels,  1659;  The  Hague,  1726);  this  is  his 
chief  work. 

FoppEHa,  Bibl.  Beleiea,  I  (Bruaaela,  1739),  87  aqq.,  Huinxa, 
Komendalar.  PaTRICTUS  ScHLAQBR. 

Sander  (Sanders),  Nicholas,  b.  at  Charlwood, 
Surrev,  in  1530;  d.  in  Ireland,  1681.  Educated  at 
Wincnester  and  New  College,  Oxford,  he  graduated 
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in  1551,  and  took  a  share  in  Pole's  reform  of  the 
univetmty.  He  had  to  flee  under  Elizabeth  and  was 
ordained  at  Rome,  afterwards  receiving  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  also  wrote  tnere  in  1560 
a  remarkable  "Report  on  the  State  of  England"  for 
Cardinal  Moroni  (Catholic  Record  Soc.,  I).  He 
attended  the  Council  of  Trent  as  a  theologian  of 
Cardinal  Hosius  and  afterwards  accompanied  him 
ap(l  Cardinal  Commendone  in  legations  to  Poland, 
Prussia,  and  Lithuania.  In  1565  he  returned  to 
Louvain,  then  much  frequented  by  Catholic  exiles, 
.  amongst  whom  was  his  mother,  his  sister  Elisabeth 
being  a  nun  of  Syon  at  Rouen.  Nicholas  became 
professor  of  theology  there,  and  soon  joined  in  the 
great  controversy  over  Jewel's  "Apologie",  in  which 
the  English  exiles  first  appeared  to  the  world  as  a 
learned  and  united  Catholic  body.  Sander's  con- 
tributions were,  "The  Supper  of  the  Lord",  "A 
Treatise  of  Images",  "The  Rock  of  the  Church" 
(Louvam,  1505(  1566,  1567),  followed  by  his  great 
work,  "De  visibiU  monarchia  ecclesise"  (Louvain. 
1571).  These  works,  joined  with  the  proofs  he  had 
already  given  of  diplomatic  abilitv,  and  the  high 
esteem  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  who  had  fled  from 
England  after  the  Northern  Rising  (1569),  caused 
Sander  to  be  regarded  as  practically  the  chief  English 
Catholic  leader.  Almost  the  earliest  attempt  to 
restore  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  Eneland  after  the 
fall  of  the  ancient  hierarchy  was  the  Rescript  of 
Pius  V  (14  August,  1567),  granting  to  Stmder, 
Thomas  Harding,  and  Thomas  PeacocK  (the  former 
treasurer  of  Salisbury  and  president  of  Quean's 
College,  Cambridge:  see  "Diet.  Nat.  Biog.",  xxiv, 
339;  xliv,  143)  "bisnoply  power  in  the  court  of  con- 
science'', to  receive  back  those  who  had  lapsed  into 
heresy  ^atican  Arch.,  Var.  Pol.,  Ixvi,  258;  Arm., 
64,  xxviii,  60).  When  Sander  was  summoned  to 
Rome  in  1572,  his  friends  believed  that  he  would  be 
made  a  cardinal,  but  Pius  V  died  before  he  arrived. 
Gregory  XIII  kept  him  as  consultor  on  English  mat- 
ters, and  many  letters  of  this  period  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican.  In  1573  he  went  to  Spain 
to  urge  Philip  II  to  subsidize  the  exiles,  and  when  in 
1578  James  Fitzgerald  had  persuaded  Sega,  papal 
nuncio  at  Madrid,  with  the  warm  approbation  of 
Gregory,  and  the  cold  connivance  of  Philip,  to  fit 
out  a  ship  to  carry  arms  to  Ireland,  Sanders  went  ' 
with  him  as  papal  agent,  but  without  any  title  or 
office.  They  landed  m  Dingley  Bay  (17  July,  1579) 
and  the  Second  Desmond  war  ensued  with  its  terri- 
ble consequences.  Sander  bore  up  with  unshaken 
courage,  as  his  letters  and  proclamations  show,  in 
spite  of  all  disasters,  till  his  death.  He  belonged  to 
the  first  group  of  Einglish  exiles,  who,  never  having 
lived  in  England  during  the  persecution,  never 
realized  how  complete  Elizabeth's  victory  was. 
Heoelieved,  and  acted  consistently  in  the  belief, 
that  strong  meastves,  like  war  and  excommunication, 
were  the  true  remedies  for  the  great  evils  of  the  time; 
a  mistaken  policy,  which  though  supported  by  the 
popes  of  that  day,  was  subsequently  changed.  The 
most  widely  known  of  Sander's  books  is  his  short 
"De  Bchismate  Anglicano".  It  was  published  after 
his  death,  first  by  E.  Rishton  at  Cologne  in  1585, 
then  with  many  additions  by  Father  Persons  at 
Rome  in  1586.  Translated  into  various  languages 
and  frequently  reprinted,  it  was  fiercely  controverted 
especially  bv  Bishop  Burnet,  but  defended  by  Joa- 
chim Le  Grand.  It  is  now  acknowledged  to  be 
nn  excellent^  popular  account  of  the  period  from  a 
Catholic  pomt  of  view. 

PoLUDt  in  SntlM  Biitorieal  Retiew  (Jul.,  1891);  Ion  in 
Tk4  Umlh  (Jan.,  1003):  GiLU)W,  Bib.  Diet.  Bna.  Calk.,  V,  476; 
BELUwanK,  Oaeli.  der  Kat.  Kirdu  in  Irland,  II  (Maim,  1890), 
108:  Lcwia,  &»i<iar'«  Hittory  of  Iht  SntUth  Schim  (London, 
1877).  He  la  alao  fnquAntly  mentioned  in  the  Enctiali,  Iriah, 
and  Spaoiah  State  Pafien,  and  there  an  many  of  hia  papen  in  the 
Vatieaa  Arohivea.  J,  H.  POLLBN. 


Swidhant,  Diocese  op  (Sandhcrstensis),  in 
Victoria,  Australia,  suSragan  of  Melbourne.  The 
cathedral  city,  officially  known  aaBendigo,  is  situated  , 
about  one  hundred  miles  directly  north  of  Melbourne, ' 
in  a  shallow  basin  surrounded  by  an  amphiUieatie  of 
.gently-rismg  hills  rich  in  gold,  discovered  in  the  dis- 
trict m  1852.  This  fact  attracted  to  Bendigo  immi- 

nts  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  among  them  many 
.  and  others  professing  the  Catholic  Faith.  The 
first  missionary  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  BacUiaus.  On  21 
Sept.,  1874,  Most  Reverend  Martm  (>ane,  O.S.A., 
was  consecrated  first  bishop  of  this  diocese  and  ar- 
rived at  the  scene  of  his  future  labours  «uiy  in  1875 
accompanied  by  the  Rev.  M.  Maher  and  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Reville,  O.S.A.  The  latter  was  in  1885  ap- 
pointed coadjutor  bishop  to  Dr.  Crane  and  succeeded 
nim  as  bishop  on  21  Oct.,  1901.  During  the  twenty- 
five  years  of  Dr.  Crane's  active  administration,  ami 
since  his  demise,  the  interests  of  the  Churdi  have 
advanced  rapidly  both  in  a  spuritual  and  material 
sense.  When  in  1875  Bishop  Crane  aasumed  ebaige 
of  the  diocese  it  contained  but  four  parishes  with  one 
priest  in  each.  There  was  no  convent  or  Cathcdic 
school.  At  present  the  principal  churches  are  situated 
at  Wan^ratta,  Beedhworth,  Benalla,  Chichem,  Shq>- 
parton,  Ecbuca,  and  Rochester.  The  two  last  named 
parishes  together  with  that  of  Kyabram  are  in  charge 
of  the  Irish  Augustinian  Fathers  ^who,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Bishop  Crane,  came  to  the  diocese  towards  Uie 
close  of  1886.  Besides  the  Augustinian  Faijiers,  there 
are  Marist  Brothers.  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Sisters  of  St. 
Brigid,  Sisterd  of  St.  Joseph,  Presentation  SisteiSL 
Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus,  and  Good  Shepherd 
Sisters.  In  many  outlying  districts,  unable  to  main- 
tain a  community  of  nuns,  there  are  flourishing  pri- 
mary schools  in  charge  of  lay  teachers.  In  the  mi- 
mediate  vicinity  of  Bendigo,  there  is  now  in  course  of 
construction  an  orphanage  and  Magdalen  A^liun, 
idiich  up  to  date  has  cost  £45,000,  the  funds  for  which 
are  derived  from  the  estate  of  Dr.  Backhaus. 

The  statistics  for  1911  are:  districts,  22;  churches, 
105;  secular  priests,  36,  regular,  6;  religious  brothers, 
7;  nuns,  200;  college,  1;  boarding-schools  (girls).  6; 
primary  schools,  31;  superior  day-schools,  13;  chil- 
dren in  Catholic  schools,  over  4000;  'total  Catholio 
population  (1901),  45,368. 

iliMtraliman  Catk.  Dtnetory  (1911);  Amuain  PonUf.  Calk. 
(1911);  MoiUH,  Hitt.  of  th*  Catkolie  Church  in  Awlralaata; 
HOOAW,  The  Irish  in  Atutralia  (1888);  Thkrbt,  Ntw  South 
Waletmd  Vidoria  (1863). 

Stephen  Reville. 
8«a  Domiaco.   See  Dominican  Refubuc,  Thb. 

Swidomlr  (PoUsh,  Sandoihebz),  Diocksb  op 
(Sandouiribnsis). — ^The  city  is  very  ancient,  with 
still  existing  traces  of  prehistoric  oonstructkm.  Its 
population  is  6891,  of  which  2364  are  Catholics,  46  of 
the  Orthodox  Church,  and  3433  Jews. 

When  Kin^  Mieczyslaw  I  (962-92),  introduced 
Christianitv  mto  Poland  he  built  two  churches  at 
Sandomir  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  John.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  city  became  an  important  centre 
of  political  and  religious  life.  Here  lived  several  il- 
lustiious  and  holy  personages,  namely,  the  Blessed 
Sak>me  (1210-68),  daughter  of  Leszek  the  Fair  and 
wife  of  Koloman  I,  King  of  Hungary;  Blessed  Ade- 
laide, daughter  of  Casimir  the  Just  (1179-94),  King 
of  Poland,  who  founded  the  parochial  church  pi  St. 
John  where  she  was  buried  (1211);  Blessed  Vincent 
Kladubek,  who  died  in  1223  after  a  fruitful  apostoUe 
ministry  and  was  canonized  by  Clement  XIII; 
Blessed  Czeslaw,  a  Dominican  (d.  1242  or  1247),  the 
brother  of  St.  Hyacinth;  his  cult  was  approved 
throughout  Poland  by  Clement  XII  in  1735;  St.Hys- 
cinth,  the  celebrated  and  apostolic  Dominican  who 
was  one  ^the  glories  of  Catholic  Poland:  St.  Cuoe- 
gunde  (1224-92),  wife  of  Boleslaw  t^e  Chaste,  King 
of  Poland.   In  1260  Tatar  hordes  oon^letdy  de- 
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gtroyed  the  city  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the 
Bword.  Forty-nine  Dominicans  with  Sadok,  prior  of 
the  convent  of  St.  James,  were  martyred.  ,  In  1476 
Jan  DlugOBz,  the  celebrated  annalist  and  Polish  his- 
torian, a  canon  of  Cracow  and  Sandomir,  built  here 
for  the  cathedral  cWgy  a  house  which  is  still  existing 
and  is  called  by  his  name. 

The  Congress  of  Sandomir  (1570)  vraa  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  imion  between  Protestant  sects  and 
the  foundation  of  a  national  Protestant  Church.  The 
results  were  negative,  but  certain  measures  were  pro- 
posed and  approved  for  the  regulation  of  the  relations 
Between  the  Protestant  sects. 

Up  to  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
city  of  Sandomir  and  its  territory  were  under  the  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  of  the  Diocese  of  Cracow.  In 
1787  through  the  initiative  of  Michael  Poniatowski, 


Tbs  Cathbdbal  at  Sanooiob 

administrator  of  the  Diocese  of  Cracow,  the  Holy  See 
created  Sandomir  a  diocese.  The  first  bishop  was 
Mgr.  Adalbert  Radozewski  (d.  1796).  In  1818,  after 
the  Concordat  with  Russia,  Pius  VII  promulgated  the 
]3uU  "Ex  imposita  nobis",  which  suppressed  the 
greater  part  of  the  Diocese  of  Kielce  and  transferred 
its  episcopal  seat  to  Sa&domir.  In  the  next  year 
Mgr.  Stephen  Holowczyc,  dean  of  the  cathedral 
of  Kielce,  was  consecrated  bishop.  The  new  dio- 
cese comprised  the  ancient  Principality  of  Sandomir, 
which  is  now  the  Province  of  Radom,  and  part  of  the 
Province  of  Kielce.  Bishop  Holowczyc  hfid  scarcely 
taken  possession  of  his  diocese  before  he  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Warsaw,  and  a  Francises,  Adam  Pros- 
per Burzynski,  succeeded  him  in  1820.  After  the 
death  of  Bishop  Burzpski  (9  Sept.,  1830)  the 
cathedral  chapter  administered  the  diocese  until 
18^,  when  the  rector  of  the  seminary,  Clement 
Bankiewicz,  was  made  bishop  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
and  died  2  January,  1842.  His  successor  was  Bishop 
Joseph  Joachim  Goldtman,  who  had  been  Bbhop  of 
Wladislaw  since  1838;  he  was  transferred  to  the  Sae 
of  Sandomir  in  1844,  and  died  on  22  March,  1853. 
Bishop  Joseph  Michael  Yus^nski,  who  had  occupied 
various  ecclesiastical  offices  in  the  diocese,  succeeded 
him,  and  was  consecrated  10  July,  1859.  Under  him 
the  number  of  deaneries  of  the  diocese  was  decreased 
from  seventeen  to  seven.  On  bis  death  Bishop  An- 
thony Francis  Sotkiewicz,  administrator  oi  the 
Archdiocese  of  Warsaw  and  professor  of  canon  law 
in  the  ecclesiastical  semina^  of  that  city,  was  conse- 
crated 20  May,  1882;  d.  4  May,  1901.  At  the  time  of 
his  elevation  the  number  of  secular  clergy  was  278, 
and  the  Catholic  population  730,940.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded on  4  September,  1902,  by  Stephen  Alexander 
Zwierowicz,  Bishop  of  Vilna,  who  was  transferred 
from  the  latter  see  to  Sandomir,  where  he  died  on 
3  Jimuaiy,  1908.  The  present  incumbent  of  the  see  is 
Bishop  MarianuB  Joseph  Ryn,  canon  of  the  cathedral, 
who  was  consecrated  7  April,  1910.  The  diocese  at 
raesent  comprises  seven  deaneries:  Sandomir,  Opatdw, 
Ibia,  Kozienice,  Radom,  Opoczno,  and  Konskie. 
There  are  six  churches  in  the  city  of  Sandomir;  the 


cathedral,  which  dates  from  1120  and  to  which  a  cathe- 
dral chapter  has  been  attached  since  1818;  the  Church 
of  St.  James,  founded  in  1200  by  Blessed  Adelaide; 
here  dwelt  Hyacinth  and  Martin  of  Sandomir,  whom 
Gregory  IX  sent  as  his  ambassador  to  St.  Louis,  to 
induce  him  to  undertake  a  crusade:  and  Raymond 
Bembnowski.  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  of 
Sandomir;  tne  Church  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
which  was  in  existence  in  the  b^inning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century;  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghoet, 
founded  by  the  Religious  of  the  Holy  Ghost  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Sassia  in  1222;  the  Church  of  St.  Michael, 
founded  in  1686  and  attached  to  a  Benedictine  mon- 
astery; and  the  Church  of  St.  Joseph,  founded  in  1685 
by  the  Protestants.  There  are  212  parishes  in  the 
diocese,  1  cathedral  church,  1  collegiate  church,  10  de- 
tached churches,  and  50  chapels.  The  secular  clergy 
number  295.  '  The  religious  nouses  were  all  disposed 
after  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1863.  The  regulars  are 
represented  by  one  Franciscan  lay  brother  in  the  parish 
of  Wysmier?yce.  The  Sisters  of  Charity,  numbering 
forty-two^  have  seven  hon)itab  at  Sandomir,  Radom, 
Strzyzowice,  Opat6w,  Staszdw,  Opoczno.  Near 
Bodzentyn  is  a  cloistered  Franciscan  monastery  with 
thirteen  sisters.  The  canons  of  the  cathedral  number 
twelve,  those  of  the  college,  six.  There  are  870,674 
Catholics.  Amongst  the  Catholic  societies  of  San- 
domir may  be  mentioned  the  Society  of  Charities, 
founded  in  1905,  with  155  members;  the  archconfra- 
temity  of  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka,  founded  in  1906,  with 
30  young  men;  the  Christian  Working  Men's  So- 
ciety, founded  in  1907,  with  98  members,  and  the 
Catholic  Society,  founded  in  1908  with  188  mem- 
bers. 

Baunski,  Starotytna  poUka  pod  wxglendem  hiHorycxnym, 
jeoarafianum  t  tUUyttycxnym  opieana  (Description  of  Ancient 
PoUnd,  Matorical,  geograpMcal,  and  etatistical),  II  (Warsaw, 
1844),  268-280:  Chandxtdski,  Wtpomnimia  •andomiertkie  i 
opts  micuta  Sandomitra  (Recollections  of  Sandomir  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  oity)  (Warsaw,  1850);  Buunski,  Monoerafia 
miaMa  Sandomitrxa  (Warsaw,  1879) ;  Rosossirr  and  Gajkowski 
in  Bneuldopedja  koteulna.  XXIV  (Warsaw,  1900),  338-352; 
ROKomvy,  Smiente  Pomiantki  Sandomierta  (Saered  Monuments 
of  Sandondr)  (Wmnr,  1902);  Idku,  Pmuodnik  po  Sandomitrtu 
(Guide  to  Sanaomir)  (Sandomir,  19(te);  Calaktut  ecdtnarum  tl 
dm  taadarit  ae  rmlarit  dimcnU  Sandomiriemu  pro  anna 
Domini  1911  (Sandonar,  1910) 

A.  Palmibbi. 

Sands,  Benjamin  F.,  reaiwtdmiral  United  States 
Navy,  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  11  Feb.,  1812;  d.  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  30  June,- 1883.  His  parents  were 
non-Catnolics  and  he  became  a  convert  m  1850,  hav- 
ing married  a  Catholic,  Henrietta  M.  French,  sister 
of  Major-General  WilBam  H.  French,  U.S.A.  He 
was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  navy  from  his 
native  state,  1  April,  1828,  and  passed  through  the 
successive  grades  of  promotion  until  he  received  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral,  27  April,  1871,  and  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list  on  reacning  the  age  of  62  years. 
11  February,  1874.  During  the  Civil  War  he  held 
several  important  commands  with  conspicuous  suc- 
cess, and  m  1867  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
Naval  Observatory  at  Washington.  During  his  in- 
cumbency of  this  office,  which  lasted  until  1874,  he 
advanced,  the  observatory  to  a  place  equal  to  the  most 
celebrated  in  Europe.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Indian  Bureau  in  Washing- 
ton. Notes  he  left  were  compiled  by  his  son,  F.  B. 
Sands,  into  the  book  "From  Reefer  to  Rear  Ad- 
miral". His  son  George  H.  graduated  at  West  Point 
and  served  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  Three  others,  Wil- 
liam F.,  F.  B.,  and  James  H.,  also  served  in  the  navy;  a 
daughter,  Rosa,  became  a  Visitation  nun. 

James  Hoban  Sands,  rear-admiral  U.  S.  N.,  son  of 
forcing;  b.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  12  July,  1845; 
d.  there  26  October,  1911.  Following  the  footsteps 
of  his  father  he  achieved  a  high  reputation  in  the  naval 
service  for  daring  and  seamanship.   Appointed  to  the 
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Naval  Academy  from  Maryland  in  1860,  from  which 
he  graduated  four  years  later,  he  served  with  the 
North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  during  the  Civil 
War.  While  only  an  ensign  he  was  twice  recom- 
.  mended  by  boards  of  admirals  to  be  advanced  in 
ffad6  for  gallantry.  After  the  war  he  had  commands 
m  the  W^t  India  Squadron,  and  later  had  charge  of 
the  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington 
Navy  Yuds.  He  was  made  rear-admiral,  11  April, 
1902,  and  commanded  at  the  Naval  Academy,  1906-07, 
introiducing  a  much  needed  reform  in  spite  of  opposi- 
tion in  many  quarters.  This  was  his  last  active  duty 
as  he  retired  m  1907  after  a  sea  service  of  eighteen 
years  and  four  months  and  a  shore  duty  of  twenty- 
two  years.  His  example  as  a  Catholic  was  a  strong 
inJBuence  in  the  navy  m  developii^  a  spirit  of  toler- 
ance towiotls  Catholics  in  the  service,  and  in  making 
religiouB  practices  of  whatever  creed  more  respected 
His  wife  was  Mary  Elizabeth  Meade,  of  the  famous 
Philadelphia  family  of  that  name,  who  became  a  con- 
vert. His  son  William  Franklin  was  United  States 
Minister  to  Guatemala,  and  two  of  his  daughters, 
Clara  and  Hilda,  became  Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Am.  Calk.  Who'*  Who  CSt.  Louis,  1911);  Fttret  in  V.  S.  Cath. 
Hit.  Soe.  Hil.  Rtcordt  and  Sludiet  (Nev  York,  1911-12);  Fre- 
man't  Journal  (New  York)  files;  V.  S.  Natal  Reguttr. 

Thomas  F.  Meehan. 

Suidwieh  Uands,  Vicariate  Apobtouc  op  tbs, 
comprises  all  the  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group.  They 
lie  just  within  the  northern  tropic,  between  18°  54' 
and  22f  15'  north  latitude,  and  between  154°  50'  and 
160°  30'  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich.  These 
islands  form  the  present  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  be- 
long to  the  United  States.  Honolulu,  the  capital,  is 
on  the  Island  of  Oahu.  Eight  of  the  islands  are  inhab- 
ited, viz.,  Kauai,  Niihau,  Oahu,  Molokai,Lanai,  Maui, 
Kahoolawc,  and  Hawaii.  Their  population  (1910) 
was  191,909. 

The  first  CathoUc  priests  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  9 
July,  1827.  They  were  the  Rev.  Alexis  Bochelot, 
prefect  Apostolic,  the  Rev.  Abraham  Armand,  ana 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Short.  The  first  two  were  natives 
of  France,  and  the  Uiird  of  Ireland.  All  three  were 
members  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of 
Jesus  and  Mary,  called  also  the  Society  of  Picpus, 
from  the  name  of  the  street  in  Paris  in  which  its 
mother-house  is  situated.  They  had  been  sent  by 
Pope  Leo  XII.  Protestant  missionaries  had  arrived 
from  New  England  as  early  as  1820,  and  had  gained 
the  king  and  chiefs  over  to  their  cause.  As  soon  as 
the  priests  began  to  make  converts  a  fierce  persecu- 
tion was  raised  against  the  natives  who  became  Cath- 
olics. TTiey  were  ill-treated,  imprisoned,  tortured, 
and  forced  to  go  to  the  Protestant  churches,  and  the 
priests  were  banished.  Fathers  Bachelot  and  Short 
were  taken  to  a  solitary  spot  in  Lower  California,  far 
removed  from  any  human  habitation.  In  1836  the 
Rev.  Ilobert  Walsh,  an  Irish  priest  of  the  same  Con- 
gregation, arrived  at  Honolulu,  and  through  the  in- 
tervention of  the  British  consul,  was  enabled  to  re- 
mun  on  the  islands  in  spite  of  the  ill-will  of  the 
Protestant  party,  which  wanted  to  send  him  back  on 
the  vessel  in  which  he  had  come.  In  1837  Fathers 
Bachelot  and  Short  returned  from  California,  but 
religious  persecution  still  continued.  In  the  same  year 
there  arrived  from  France  the  Rev.  Louis  Maigret, 
who  afterwards  became  bishop,  and  first  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  was  not  permitted 
to  land,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  together 
with  Father  Bachelot.  who  was  in  veiy  feeble  health. 
The  latter,  worn  out  by  labour  and  trials,  died  at  sea 
shortly  after  (5  Dec.,  1837).  In  the  year  1839  the 
French  Government  put  an  end  to  this  persecution. 

On  9  July  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of 
the  first  Catholic  priests,  the  French  frigate  "Art6- 
miae",  Captain  Laplace,- arrived  at  Honolulu.  A  few 


hours  after  anchoring,  the  captain  dispatched  one  ot- 
hu  officers  to  present  to  the  king  the  following  sum- 
mary request:  (1)  that  the  Catholic  reli^on  be  de-. 
clared  free;  (2)  that  all  Catholics  imprisoned  on 
account  of  their  religion  be  set  at  liberty;  (3)  that  the 
Government  give  a  suitable  site  at  Honolulu  for  a 
Catholic  Church ;  (4)  that  the  king  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  captain  of  the  "  Art^mise"  the  sum  of  £20,000, 
as  a  guarantee  of  his  good-will  and  peaceful  mind,' 
said  sum  to  be  restored  when  the  French  Government 
should  feel  satisfied  that  the  above  conditions  had 
been  fulfilled.  Hostilities  were  to  commence  if  the 
king  failed  to  comply  within  forty-eight  hours  with 
the  terms  of  this  manifesto.  All  the  conditions  were 
readily  accepted,  and  peace  was  concluded.  From 
this  time  the  Catholic  priests  have  enjoyed  a  tolerable 
amount  of  liberty;  but  the  Protestant  missionaries 
and  their  friends  have  been  identified  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  have  had  the  important  positions,  using 
their  influence  as  well  as  the  government  emoluments 
for  the  advancement  of  their  cause. 

In  the  year  1840  there  arrived  at  Honolulu  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bi^op  Rouchouze,  first  vicar  Apostolic  of 
Oriental  Oceania,  appointed  to  this  office  in  1833,  and 
having  jurisdiction  not  only  in  Hawaii,  but  tdso  in 
Tahiti,  the  Marquesas,  and  other  blands.  He  was 
accompanied  by  three  other  priest^,  one  of  whom, 
Rev.  Louis  Maigret,  had  been  refused  a  landing  at 
Honolulu  in  1837.  On  9  July,  1840,  ground  was 
broken  for  the  foundation  of  the  present  Cathedral  of 
Our  Lady  of  Peace.  On  the  same  day  280  catechumens 
received  baptism  and  confirmation.  In  January, 
1841.  Bishop  Rouchouze  returned  to  France,  in  search 
of  labourers  and  resources  for  his  mission.  He  was 
successful  in  obtaining  a  number  of  priests  and  sisters- 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Hearts.  They  left 
France  in  1841  with  a  cargo  of  supplies  on  the  schooner 
"Mary-Joseph",  owned  by  the  mission;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  vessel  was  lost  with  all  on  board,  not 
one  surviving  to  tell  the  tale.  TTiis  was  a  severe  dIow 
for  the  young  mission,  and  retarded  its  progress  for 
many  years.  On  15  August,  1843,  the  newly-finished 
cathedral  of  Honolulu  was  solemnly  dedicated,  and 
800  Catholics  received  Holy  Communion. 

About  this  time  Oriental  Oceania  was  divided  into 
three  vicariates  Apostolic:  Tahiti,  Marquesas,  and 
Sandwich  Islands.  On  11  July,  1847,  Pius  IX  ap- 
pointed the  then  prefect  of  the  mission,  the  Veiy  Rev. 
Louis  Maigret.  vicar  Apostolic,  to  succeed  Bishoo 
Rouchouze  and  take  charge  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
Miffflion  as  a  separate  vicariate.  From  this  time  on  the 
mission  made  slow  but  steady  progress,  in  spite  of  the 
odds  it  had  to  contend  with.  The  Protestant  minis- 
ters found  the  ancient  belief  of  the  aborigines  in  their 
idols  already  shaken  and  partly  discanied  (owing, 
probably,  to  the  fact  that  foreigners  broke  the  dr^tdra 
taboos  without  incurring  the  wrath  of  Uie  g^ds).  They 
taught  the  Hawaiians  to  wear  clotiies,  and  to  read  and 
write  the  Hawaiian  language .  After  having  translated 
the  Bible  and  given  it  to  the  natives,  they  considered 
the  latter  civilized  and  Christianized,  and  proceeded 
forthwith  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country. 
But  this  Christianity  was  superficial.  The  life-phi- 
losophy of  the  weak  and  inconstant  natives  was  to  snun 
work  and  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  within  reach.  If  the 
foreigners  had  offered  them  but  one  form  of  Christian- 
ity and  had  illustrated  it  by  their  good  example;  if, 
above  all,  the  efforts  at  educating  these  grown-up 
children  had  been  directed  more  towards  correcting 
the_  evil  tendencies  of  their  hearts  than  cramming 
their  minds  with  knowledge,  the  aborigines  would  cer- 
tainly have  received  the  blessing  of  Christianity, 
lived  by  it,  and  multiplied.  But  it  was  quite  others 
wise.  The  mild  climat«;  the  inheritance  from  their 
fathers  of  an  unrestrained,  easygoing,  indolent  char- 
acter; the  bad  example  of  all  classes  of  foreigners,  who 
brought  and  spread  the  germs  of  disease;  £e  oontra- 
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dictory  teachings  of  the  many  Christian  denomina- 
tions which  tried  to  establish  their  respective  creeds 
on  the  ruins  of  that  of  their  rivals;  the  wrong  prin- 
ciples of  an  education  which  instructs  the  mind  but 
neglects  the  heart;  the  absence  of  the  spiritual  aids 
and  remedies  of  which  the  Church  is  the  dispenser, 
to  rcqpilate  irregular  draircs  of  the  heart;  all  these 
causes  combined  to  produce  one  dire  result,  namely, 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  Hawaiian  race. 

In  matters  relating  to  education  the  Catholic  mis- 
sion of  Hawaii  has  not  been  inactive.  From  the  very 
start  it  established,  wherever  feasible,  independent 
schools  in  charge,  or  under  the  supervision,  of  the 

Sriest.  In  1859  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of 
esus  and  Mary  arrived  at  Honolulu  to  take  charge 
of  a  boarding  and  day-school  for  girls,  which  has 
developed  into  an  institution  with  36  sisters,  66 
boarders,  125  day-scholars  who  pay,  and  420  in  the 
free  dM)artment.  In  1883-84  the  Brothers  of  Mary, 
from  Dayton,  Ohio,  took  charge  of  three  schools  for 
boys:  St.  Louis's  College  at  Honolulu,  St.  Maiv's 
School  at  Hilo,  and  St.  Anthomr's  School  at  Wailuku. 
The  day-schools  for  girls  at  Wailuku  and  Hilo  are  in 
charge  of  the  Franciscan  Sisters  from  Syracuse,  New 
York.  The  latest  addition  to  the  educational  work 
is  the  new  boardiyg  and  day-school  for  rarls  at 
Kaimuki,  and  the  Catholic  orphanage  at  ^alihi. 
Besides  the  work  of  education  the  Catholic  mis- 
sion has  hftd  also  a  great  share  in  the  work  for  the 
lepers.  In  order  to  stop  the  spread  of  this  loath- 
some disease,  the  Hawaiian  Government  established 
a  settlement  for  the  lepers  on  the  Island  of  Molokai 
(see  Molokai;  Damien). 

Bishop  Maigret  was  succeeded  in  1882  bv  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Hermann  Koeckemann,  under  whose  adiministra^ 
tion  the  mission  received  a  considerable  increase  by 
the  immigration  of  Portuguese  imported  from  the 
Axores  as  labourers  for  the  plantations.  They  are  now 
spread  all  over  the  islands,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
cnurch  where  the  priests  are  not  obliged  to  use  the 
Portuguese  language  besides  the  English  and  Hawai- 
ian. There  are  to  be  found  also  a  niunber  of  Porto 
lUcans,  some  Poles,  a  few  Italians,  some  Spaniards,  a 
number  of  Filipinos,  and  a  small  number  of  Catho- 
lics of  other  nationalities.  Bishop  Koekemann  died 
22  Feb.,  1892,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  year  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Gulstan  Ropert,  who  died  5  Jan.,  1903. 
TTie  present  incumbent,  Rt.  Rev.  Libert  Hubert 
Boeynaems,  was  consecrated  25  July,  1903.  There 
are  (1911)  35  priests  of  religious  orders  in  the  vica- 
riate, 30  churches,  and  55  chapels.  The  Catholic 
popwation  is  35.000.  There  are  4  academies,  a  college, 
and  9  parochial  schools  established  by  the  mission, 
and  the  total  number  of  pupils  is  2200. 

ProLET,  Let  AfissiiTis  Cath'Jtiquet  Franeainen  ait  XIX*  tiAcIs 
(Parik,  1802), IV,  1-33;  MinRBt;^,  Dit  VDlker  dm  SOdtea,  u.  die 
Queh.  ton  den  praltHintinchzn  v.  ktUholUehen  Mistionsnt  etc 
(MQiuter,  1847) ;  MaLa\XE,  The  Church  in  the  Sandwieh  Itlandt 
in  Catholic  World,  LXIII  (New  York,  1896),  641-  Mabbhau, 
Chrietinn  Uiinont  (London,  1862) ;  AnaaU  of  Ike  Profofotim  o/ 
the  Faith,  Catholic  Miseione,  paMim;  CuNCH.  Hawaii  and  it$ 
Afistionariet  in  Amer.  Cath.  Quarterly  Review,  XIX  (PbUadelphiA, 
1894),  139:  Hist,  nfthe  CathMie  Religion  in  the  Sandwich  lelande, 
18t»-M>  (HoDOluhl,  1840,  reprinted  Ban  Franciioo,  1907); 
Blackman,  The  Making  of  Hattaii  (Ixmdon,  1906) ;  Alexahdbb, 
A  Britit  Hit.  afUu  Bamiian  Ptojtle  (New  York,  1891-99). 

Jameb  C.  Beisbel. 

SandyB,'JoBN,  Venerable,  English  martyr,  b.  in 
the  Diocese  of  (Chester;  executed  at  Gloucester,  11 
August,  1586.  He  arrived  at  Reims  4  June,  1583,  was 
ontoined  priest  in  the  Holy  Ooss  Chapel  of  Reims 
Cathedral  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  Louis  de 
Guise,  and  was  sent  on  the  mission  2  October,  1584. 
He  was  cut  down  while  fully  conscious  and  had  a 
terrible  struggle  with  the  executioner,  who  had  black- 
ened his  face  to  avoid  recognition  and  used  a  rusty 
and  rugged  knife;  but  his  last  words  were  a  prayer 
for  his  persecutors. 

Pollen,  Ad»  of  the  Bnglitk  Uartyn  (London,  1891),  333,  336, 
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337;  Knox,  ^><n>a»  Diariee  (London,  1878);  CBALLOim,  Hit- 
nonary  PrietU,  I  (EdiDburgh,  1877),  no.  38. 

John  B.  Wainewbight. 

Saaateh  Indians,  a  sob-tribe  of  the  Songiah  In- 
dians (q.  v.).  They  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Cowichan 
language  of  Salishan  linguistic  stock,  and  occupy  sev- 
eral small  reserves  about  Saanicb  Peninsula  at  the 
south-west  point  of  Vancouver  Idand,  B.  C.  They 
were  estimated  at  600  in  1858,  but  are  reduced  now 
to  about  250.  In  primitive  customs  and  bdiefs  they 
resemble  the  Songish.  The  work  of  Christianiza- 
tion  was  begun  among  them  in  1843  by  Father  John 
B.  Bolduo  and  con^ted  by  the  Oblate  Fathers. 
The  whole  tribe  is  now  entirely  civilised  and  Catholic, 
engaged  in  farming,  fishing,  and  various  other  paid 
employments,  and  are  described  by  their  agent  as 
"industrious  and  law-abiding,  fairly  temperate,  and 
moral". 

MoBicE,  Hitt.  Catholic  Church  in  Weelem  Canada  (Toronto, 
1910);  Dept.  of  Ind.  Affaire  (Canada),  annual  raporta  ((Ottawa); 
WiMON,  Tribes  of  Foriu-nitOh  Paralld  in  IVsM.  JSMml,  Soe. 
London,  new  aeriei,  IV  (London,  1866). 

Jaues  Moonst. 

San  Franeiaoo,  Archdiocese  of  (Sancit  Fbam- 
cisci),  established  29  July.  1853  to  include  the 
Counties  of  San  Francisco,  »an  Mateo,  San  Joaquin, 
Stanislaus,  Sonoma,  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin, 
Lake,  Mendocino,  Napa,  Solano,  and  those  portions 
of  Santa  Cruz,  StaiUk  Clara,  and  Merced  lying  north 
of  37°  5'  N.  lat.  in  the  State  of  California,  V.  S.  A.;  an 
area  of  16,856  square  miles.  Its  suffragans  are:  the 
Diocese  of  Monterejr  and  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Dio- 
cese of  ^jacramento,  in  California;  and  the  Diocese  of 
Salt  Lake,  which  comprises  the  State  of  Utah  and  six 
counties  of  the  State  of  Nevada:  the  province  includ- 
ing the  States  of  California  ana  Nevada  and  all  the 
territory  east  to  the  Rio  Colorado. 

All  California — Lower,  or  Old  California,  and  Upper, 
or  the  present  state — ^was  originally  under  Spanish 
and  Mexican  jurisdiction,  and  later  formed  the  Dio- 
cese of  Both  Califomias,  of  which  the  Right  Reverend 
Francisco  Garcia  Diego  y  Moreno  was  the  first  bishop. 
The  Franciscans  who  landed  with  Cortes  at  Santa 
Cruz  Bay  on  3  May,  1535  began  the  first  mission 
work,  under  the  leadership  of  Father  Martin  de  la 
Corufia.  Their  labours  in  this  field,  and  those  of  the 
Jesuits  who  followed  them  half  a  century  later,  are  de- 
tailed in  a  special  article  devoted  to  that  topic  (see 
Caufornia  of  lasioNs) .  Portola  discovered  the  pres- 
ent San  Francisco  Bay  1  Nov.,  1769,  and  as  one  of  the 
chain  of  missions  projected  by  Father  Junipero  Serra, 
the  mission  of  San  Francisco  de  Abib,  called  also  the 
Mission  Dolores,  was  founded  9  Oct.,  1776  by  his  two 
Frtmcisoan  breuu«n  Fathers  Francisco  Palou  and 
Benito  Cambon,  both  natives  of  Spain.  Under  the 
fostering  care  of  the^  Franciscans  the  mission  pros- 
pered without  interruption  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. Then  came  the  secularization  and  plunder  of 
the  California  missions  by  the  Mexican  Government 
in  1834,  and  San  Francisco  suffered  ruin  with  the 
others.  The  village  of  Yerba  Buena  was  established 
on  its  site,  and  colonization  invited  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities. Some  outside  trading  was  done,  and  a  few. 
ships  entered  the  harbour.  In  the  midsummer  of 
1846,  a  man-of-war  took  possession  of  the  place  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  and  on  30  Jan.  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  name  of  the  town  Yerba  Buena  was  ^ 
changed  to  San  Francisco.  Gold  was  discovered  in  ' 
the  spring  of  1848,  and  with  this  came  the  thousands 
of  fortune-hunters  of  eH  nations  and  the  b^inning  of 
of  the  city  as  a  great  centre  of  commerce  (see  Cali- 
fornia). 

Previous  to  this  the  Holy  See  had  established  the 
Diocese  of  Both  Califomias,  suffragan  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mexico,  and  appointed  as  its  bishop,  on  27 
April,  1840,  Father  Francis  Garcia  Diego  y  Moreno, 
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who  was  consecrated  at  Zacatecas,  4  Oct.,  1840.  He 
was  bom  at  Lagos.  State  of  Jalisco,  Mexico,  17  Sept., 
1785,  and  ioinra  tne  Fraodscans  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. Ordained  priest  13  Nov.,  1808  he  was  succes- 
sively master  of  novices  and  vicar  of  the  monastery  of 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  and  laboured  zealously  giv- 
ing missions  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  Mexico.  In 
1^0  he  was  appointed  Prefect  of  the  Missions  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Indians  in  Califomia,  and  set  out 
for  this  new  field  with  ten  missionaries  from  the  ool- 
Iwe  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  reaching  Santa  Clara, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence.  The  missions  of  Up- 
per Califomia  were  then  in  a  very  demoralised 
state,  owing  to  secular  and  political  interference  ajtd 
persecution.  Their  utter  min  was  averted  by  the 
seal  of  these  priests  until  after  the  passage  of  the  de- 
cree of  secularization  by  the  Mexican  Congress  in 
August,  1834.  The  destruction  that  followed  this 
was  so  widespread  that  in  the  summer  of  1836  he  went 
bade  to  Mexico,  and  by  a  persistent  appeal  to  its  con- 
gress secured  the  repeal  of  the  decree  oi  secularisation 
and  an  order  for  the  restoration  of  the  missions  to  the 
Church.  Business  in  connexion  with  his  order  de- 
tained him  in  Mexico  for  several  years,  and  then 
as  he  was  about  to  return  to  Califomia  ne  received 
notice  of  his  appointment  as  bishop  of  the  newly-created 
diocese  which  contained  eighteen  of  the  twenty-one  his- 
toric Califomia  missions.  Most  of  them  were  in  ruins 
when  he  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  11  December,  1841, 
to  commence  the  disheartening  task  of  saving  what  he 
could  of  the  wreck  left  bjr  the  plunderers  of  the  era  of 
secularization.  By  heroic  effort  he  opened  a  semin- 
ary at  Santa  Y  nez  4  May,  1844,  and  by  word,  deed, 
and  example  did  everything  possible  to  re-establish 
the  missions,  but  his  health  failed,  and  retufning  to 
Santa  Barbara  in  January,  1842  he  died  there  13 
April,  1846. 

Very  Rev.  Job6  Maria  Gonzalez  Rubio,  O.F.M.,  the 
vicar-general,  was  appointed  administrator  before  the 
bishop  died,  and  the  choice  was  ratified  by  the  Arch- 
bidiop  of  Mexico.  The  condition  of  the  diocese  may 
be  seen  from  the  statement  of  the  administrator  made 
in  a  circular  letter  dated  30  May,  1848,  and  addressed 
to  the  people.  "Day  by_  day"  he  said,  "we  see  that 
our  circumstances  grow  in  difficulty;  that  helps  and 
resources  have  shmnk  to  almost  nothing;  that  the 
hope  of  supplying  the  needed  clergy  is  now  almost  ex- 
tinguished; and  worst  of  all  that  through  lack  of  means 
and  priests  Divine  worship  throughout  the  whole  dio- 
cese stands  upon  the  brink  of  total  min".  The  date 
of  this  letter  is  the  same  as  that  on  which  the  Treaty 
of  Queretaro  was  signed,  ceding  Califomia  to  the 
United  States. 

American  Rule. — When  Upper  Califomia  thus  be- 
came part  of  the  United  States,  the  Mexican  Govem- 
ment  refused  to  permit  an  American  bishop  to  exei^ 
cise  jurisdiction  m  Lower  Califomia.  To  meet  this 
difficulty  Pope  Pius  IX  detachdd  the  Mexican  terri- 
torv  from  the  Diocese  of  San  Di«co  or  Monterey, 
which  had  been  erected  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI  27 
April,  1840,  and  by  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion of  Propaganda,  1  July,  1864.  divided  Upper  CaU- 
fomia  into  the  two  dioceses  of  San  Francisco  and 
Monterey.  By_  Brief  of  29  July,  San  Francisco  was 
made  an  archbishopric,  with  Monterey  its  suffragan 
see.  As  Bishop  of  San  Diego  or  Monterey,  the  Rev- 
erend Joseph  Sadoc  Alemany,  O.P.  (q.  v.)  had  been 
consecrated  in  Rome  by  Cardinal  Fransoni  30  June, 
1850.  He  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  took  possession  29  July,  1853.  Before  all 
this  occurred.  Father  Gonzalez  as  administrator  be- 
gan to  take  measures  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
people,  and  in  a  circular  appeal  for  aid,  dated  Santa 
Barbara,  13  June.  1849.  he  tells  his  flock  that  he  has 
asked  for  priests  from  tne  Congregation  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary  and  from  the  Jesuits  of 
Oregon. 


In  the  autumn  of  1840  Father  John  Brouillet,  then 
Vicar-General  of  Nesqually,  Oregon,  landed  at  Saa 
Francisco  on  a  visit,  and  as  he  was  the  only  priest  in 
the  vicinity  who  could  speak  English,  the  spiritual 
destitution  of  the  thousands  about  the  town  trying 
to  reach  the  newlv-discovered  gold  fields  touched  him, 
and  he  remainea  there  to  minister  to  them.  A  few 
months  later  Father  Antoine  Langlois,  a  Canadian 
secular  priest  who  had  been  labouring  for  six  years  iu. 
the  north-west  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  Canada  to 
enter  the  Societjr  of  Jesus,  joined  him,  and  by  direc- 
tion of  his  superion  also  remained  at  San  Francisco. 
He  has  Idt  an  "Ecclesiastical  and  Religious  Journal 
for  8sa  Francisco"  in  MS.,  which  is  preserved  at 
Santa  Clara  College,  and  in  this  he  relates:  "The  first 
Mass  said  in  the  Mission  established  in  the  city  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  [sic]  was  on  June  17th,  1849,  the  third 
Sundav  after  Pentecost;  Father  Brouillet  .  .  .  was 
speciaUy  charged  to  vield  to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
and  labour  towards  the  building  of  a  Church  and  hold 
divine  service  therein.  A  beginning  was  made  by  the 
purchase  of  a  piece  <A  groimd  25  by  60  varas,  after  he 
had  called  the  more  zealous  Catholics  together  and 
opened  a  subscription  of  $5000  to  pay  for  the  lot  and 
the  building  to  be  erected  on  it.  .  .  .  Religion  now 
began  to  be  practised  in  spite  of  the  natural  obstaclee 
then  in  its  way  bv  the  thiret  of  gold  ". 

Father  Brouillet  then  returned  to  Oregon,  and  to 
succeed  him  in  the  mission  Fathers  Michael  Acoolti 
and  John  Nobili,  S.J.  reached  San  FVandsoo  from 
Oregon  8  Dec.,  1849  to  establish  in  the  diocese,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  invitation  of  the  administrator,  a  house 
and  college  d  their  order  either  at  Los  Angeles  or  San 
3ob6,  the  latter  being  at  that  time  the  chief  city  oS 
Nortbem  Califomia.  These  two  priests  played 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  subsequent  development 
of  the  Church  and  Catholic  education  in  the  diocese. 
Father  Accolti  tried  to  obtain  assistance  from  hia 
brethren  of  the  Missouri  and  other  provinces  of  his 
order,  and  finally^  in  May,  1864  succeeded  in  having 
the  Califomia  mission  adopted  by  the  Province  <m 
Turin,  Italy.  In  May,  1852  Father  James  Ryder, 
S.J.,  of  the  Maryland  nvvince  visited  San  Francisco 
and  remained  four  months  cm  business  connected  with 
the  society.  In  March,  1850  two  fathers  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary 
arrived  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  shortly  after 
four  others  of  the  same  Congregation  froqi  Valpa- 
raiso. They  were  immediate^  mvited  to  establish 
themselves  m  the  old  missions  m  Southern  Califomia 
and  only  one  of  them  remained  at  Sui  Francisco. 
This  was  Father  Flavian  Fontaine,  who  started  a 
school  there,  as  he  spoke  English  fluently.  This 
school  failed  after  some  time,  and  occasioned  much 
trouble  owing  to  the  debts  he  left  on  the  property, 
which  were  assumed  by  Father  Nobili,  who  under- 
took to  continue  the  school  as  an  adjunct  to  Santa 
Clara  College  which  he  had  founded  near  San  Jos^. 
The  Domimcans,  represented  by  Father  Anderson, 
were  also  established.  He  received  faculties  from  the 
administrator  17  Sept.,  1850  and  was  appointed  pastor 
at  Sacramento,  where  he  fell  a  victim  to  cholera  early 
the  following  year.  The  "Catholic  Directory"  for 
1850  has  this  report  from  Califomia:  "The  number  of 
clergymen  in  Northem  California  is  about  sixteen, 
two  of  whom,  the  Rev.  John  B.  BrouiUet  and  Rev. 
Antoine  Lan^ois,  are  in  the  town  of  San  Francisco, 
where  a  chapel  was  dedicated  to  Divine  worship  last 
June.  The  reverend  cler^  there  have  also  made  ar^ 
rangcments  for  the  openmg  of  a  school  for  the  in- 
stmction  of  children.  The  Catholic  population  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thou- 
sand". 

Racial  difFeren^es  had  made  some  trouble  which  the 
administrator  hoped  the  advent  of  the  English-^ieak- 
ing  Jesuits  would  help  to  settle.  In  a  letter  to  Father 
Accolti  from  Santa  Kirbara  on  5  March,  1850,  he  says: 
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"Strangers  have  not  been  wanting,  who,  despising  the 
priests  of  the  country,  have  desiiid  to  build  a  church 
apart,  and  have  it  attended  by  priests  of  their  own 
tonj^.  Such  pretensions,  though  based  on  some 
spedouB  reasons,  have  to  some  of  the  parish  priests 
savoured  of  schism". 

Such  were  the  conditions  in  the  new  diocese  .to 
which  Bishop  Alemany  was  appointed.  He  was  bora 
at  Vich,  Spam,  13  July.  1814,  entered  the  Dominican 
Order  in  1829,  and  in  the  following  year,  driven  from 
Spain  by  government  persecution,  he  went  with  a  fel- 
low novice  Francis  Sadoc  Villarasa  to  Rome,  where 
they  continued  their  studies  and  were  ordained  priests 
on  27  March.  1837,  at  Viterbo.  They  applied  to  be 
sent  to  the  Pnilippine  mission,  but  were  assigned  in- 
stead to  the  United  States,  where  Father  Alemany 
became  Provincial  of  St.  Joseph's  Province  of  the 
order.  Ten  years  were  spent  in  miBsionary  work  in 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  during  whidi  time 
th^  learned  to  speak  and  write  Kn^igh  fluently. 
After  Bishop  Alemany's  consecration  he  remained  m 
Rome  for  a  short  time,  and  then,  on  his  way  back  to 
his  diocese,  he  stoppedf  at  Lvons  and  Paris,  where  he 
collected  some  gifts  of  much-needed  church  fuinish- 
ings,  and  in  Ireland,  where  he  arranged  for  volunteer 
tmchers  for  his  schools,  and  priests  for  his  people.  He 
finally  reached  San  Frtkncisoo  on  the  night  of  6  Dec.. 
1850,  accompanied  by  Father  Villarasa,  O.P.,  ana 
Sister  Mary  Goemare,  a  religious  of  the  Ektminican 
sisterhood.  Father  Villarasa  was  for  forty  years  sub- 
sequently oommiasary  general  of  the  Dominicans  in 
California,  and  died  there  in  1888.  They  found  at 
San  Francisco  only  two  churches :  St.  Francis's,  a  frame 
building  attended  by  those  who  did  not  speak  Span- 
ish, and  the  old  Mission  Dolores  for  those  who  did. 
At  Monterey  the  bishop  established  the  first  convent 
of  nuns  in  California  and  St.  Catherine's  Academy, 
where  he  and  Father  Villarasa  taught  until  the  arrival 
of  Mother  Louisa  O'Neill  and  a  band  of  nuns.  The 
first  English-«peaking  student  to  enter  the  priory 
there  in  1862  was  Thomas  O'Neill,  b.  in  1832  at  Dun- 
gannon,  Co.  Tyrone,  Irekmd.  After  his  ordination 
be  spent  more  than  fifty  yean  in  missionary  work  in 
the  houses  of  the  Dominicans  in  California. 

Bishop  Alemany  devoted  much  time  to  meeting  the 
many  diflSculties  which  the  differences  of  ideas  and 
forms  held  by  the  Catholics  of  Elnglish-speaking 
countries  from  those  reared  under  the  Spanish  system 
occasioned.  In  this  he  was  aided  by  several  pioneer 
priests,  notably  the  Rev.  John  Shanahan,  wno,  or- 
dained at  Mt.  St.  Mary's,  Emmitsburg,  Maryland,  in 
1823,  after  working  many  years  in  New  York  ffitd  gone 
out  to  California  with  tne  gold-seekers:  Rev.  Eugene 
O'Connell,  and  Rev.  John  McGinnis.  Father  O'Con- 
nell  was  bora  18  June,  1815  in  Co.  Meath,  Ireland,  and 
ordained  priest  in  1842.  When  Bishop  Alonany 
visited  Irdand  on  his  way  home  from  Rome,  he  pa<- 
suaded  Father  O'Connell,  who  was  then  a  professor  in 
All  Hallows  College,  to  come  out  to  San  Francisco  and 
direct  the  diocesan  seminary  which  he  opened  at  once 
at  Santa  Inez.  The  bishop  attended  the  first  Plenary 
Council  at  Baltimore  in  May,  1852,  and  he  was  thus 
able  to  report  substantial  progress  in  his  charge,  witii 
foundations  of  the  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Franciscans, 
Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Hearts,  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
Sistere  of  St.  Dominic,  31  churches,  38  priests  and  an 
estimated  Catholic  population  of  40,000.  A  band  of 
Sisters  of  Charity  from  Emmitsburg,  Maryland  ar- 
rived in  August,  1852,  and  bcsan  tneir  work  in  the 
schools.  On  7  July^853  the  bishop  laid  the  oomer- 
Btone  of  St.  Mary's  Chiuvh,  San  Francisco,  and  hav- 
ing been  notified  of  his  elevation  to  the  newly-created 
Archbishopric  of  San  Francisco  formally  assumed  the 
title  29  July,  1853.  In  order  to  obtain  more  priests 
and  religious  he  sent  Father  Hu^  P.  QaUagher,  who 
had  gone  to  San  Frandsoo  from  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  to 
Irdand,  whrae  he  succeeded  in  securing  two  bands  <rf 


Presentation  Nuns  and  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  15  Nov.,  1864.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy 
came  from  Kinsale,  Co.  Cork,  and  were  led  by  the 
famous  Mother  Maiy  Baptist  (Kato  Russell)  sister  of 
Lord  Russell  of  Killowen.  After  a  life  full  of  great 
utility,  she  died  in  Aug.,  1898  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
San  Francisco,  which  me  founded  and  directed  for 
more  than  forty  years.  Father  Gallagher,  who  had 
edited  a  Catholic  paper  at  Pittsburg,  took  up  that 
work  also  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  oirected  its  first 
Catholic  weekly,  the  "Catholic  Standard".  He  was 
for  many  years  rector  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedr^. 
Among  other  pioneer  priests  should  be  mentioned 
Fathers  John  Ingoldsby,  John  Quinn,  John  McGin- 
nis, Patrick  Mackin,  William  Kenny,  Richard  Car- 
roll, who  was  head  of  the  Diocesan  Seminary  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  James  Crake,  for  a  long  period 
vicar-general,  Peter  Grey,  and  John  Prendergast,  aJso 
vicar-general. 

Progress  was  manifest  in  the  rural  sections, 
churches  also  springing  up  at  Sacramento,  Weaver- 
ville,  MarysviUe,  Grass  Valley,  -Stockton,  Plaoerville, 
San  Mateo,  Dalton,  and  Nevada.  A  Chinese  priest, 
Father  Kian,  was  even  present  (1864)  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  titles  to  the  old  mis- 
sion property  were  also  secured  by  legal  action.  In 
1858  the  archbishop  visited  Rome  and  on  16  July, 
1862  convened  the  first  diocesan  synod,  which  was 
attended  by  forty-four  priests.  At  this  tne  decrees  of 
the  Baltimore  Council  were  promulgated,  and  rules 
prescribed  for  the  administration  of  tne  diocese.  Hie 
year  before  the  increase  of  the  churches  in  the  nortii- 
em  section  of  the  diocese  prompted  the  Holy  See  to 
establish  there  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  MarysviUe 
and  the  Rev.  Eugene  O'Connell  was  appointed  to  take 
charge.  He  was  consecrated  titular  Bishop  of  Fla- 
viopolis,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  MarysviUe,  3  Feb., 
1861,  in  AU  HaUows  CoUege,  Dublin,  Ireland.  He 
reached  MarysviUe  8  June,  and  was  inducted  on  the 
following  day  at  St.  Joseph's  Pro-cathedral  by  Arch- 
bishop Alemany.  He  had  only  four  priests  in  his 
vicariate,  which  included  the  territory  from  39°  to  40° 
N.  lat.  and  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  eastera 
boimdai^  of  Nevada.  In  1868  the  vicariate  was 
erected  mto  the  Diocese  of  Grass  VaUey,  and  Bishop 
O'ConneU  was  tranf erred  to  this  title  3  Feb.  of  that 
year.  On  28  May,  1886  the  Diocese  of  Sacramento 
(q.  V.)  was  created  out  of  this  Grass  VaUey  district, 
with  the  addition  of  ten  counties  in  California  and  one 
in  Nevada,  and  Bishop  O'ConneU  ruled  it  untU  17 
March,  1884,  when  he  resigned  and  was  made  titular 
Bishop  of  Joppa.  He  died  at  Los  Angeles  4  Dec., 
1891. 

_  'The  succeeding  decades  gave  no  respite  to  the  ac- 
tivity and  seal  of  Archbishop  Alemany  in  furthering 
the  progress  of  the  Church,  and  the  weight  of  years 
and  the  stress  of  his  long  but  wUling  toU  b^an  to  teU 
on  him.  He  asked  for  a  coadjutor,  and  the  Rev. 
Patrick  William  Riordan,  pastor  of  St.  James's 
Church,  Chicago,  was  selected  by  the  pope  for  the 
office.  He  was  consecrated  titular  Bishop  of  Cabesa 
and  coadjutor  of  San  Francisco  with  right  of  succes- 
sion, 16  Sept.,  1883.  Archbishop  Alemany  resigned 
the  title  of  Seai  Francisco  28  Dec.,  1884  and  retired  to 
his  native  Spain,  wherehed.  14  April,  1888  at  Valencia. 
When  he  rraigned  the  diocese  had  131  churches,  182 
priesto,  6  collies,  18  academies,  5  asylums,  4  hos- 
pitals, and  a  Catholic  population  of  about  220,000. 

Archbishop  Patrick  William  Riordan,  who  imme- 
diately succeeded  him,  was  bora  27  Aug.,  1841,  at 
Chatham,  New  Brunswick.  His  early  studies  were 
made  at  Notre  Dame  University,  Indiana,  whence  he 
went  to  Rome  as  one  of  the  twelve  studente  who 
formed  the  first  class  that  opened  the  North  American 
CoUege,  7  Dec.,  1869.  From  there  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Louvain,  and  received  the  degree  of 
8.T.D.    He  was  ordained  priest  at  Mechlin,  Bel 
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gium,  10  June,  1865  and  returning  to  the  United  States 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake,  Chicago.  Later  he  served  as 
pastor  at  Joliet,  Illinois,  and  in  Chicago.  At  the  out- 
set of  his  administration  he  made  the  cause  of  Cath- 
lic  education  his  special  endeavour.  There  had  been 
two  earlier  attempts  to  carry  on  a  diocesan  seminary. 
One  had  failed  for  lack  of  teachers,  the  other  for  want 
of  pwils.  In  1884  Archbishop  Riordan  made  an  ap- 
peal for  a  new  seminary,  and  Airs.  Kate  Johnson  gave 
him  80  acres  of  fine  land  at  Menk>  Park.  Here  St. 
Patrick's  Seminary,  a  lai^  and  elatxmite  building 
was  erected  and  he  gave  its  management  to  the  Suf- 
picians.  In  Aug.,  1887  be  encouraged  the  Religious 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  who  had  come  into  the  diocese  in 
1882,  to  bedn  their  academy  in  the  city  and  develop 
it  into  the  muriahing  institute  that  was  transferred  to 
Menlo  Park  in  Aupist,  1898.  The  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools  in  1889  moved  their  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege from  Bcmal  Heights  to  Oakland.  The  college 
was  started  by  the  Reverend  James  Croke,  V.G.,  in 
1863,  and  for  five  years  was  managed  by  secular 
priests  and  laymen.  In  1868  seven  Brothers  from 
New  York  under  Brother  Justin  took  over  the  care  of 
the  college,  which  was  chartered  by  the  State  in  1872. 
The  Brothers  also  started  their  Sacred  Heart  College 
in  1878. 

Archbishop  Riordan  brought  in  the  Salesian  Fathers 
to  take  care  of, the  Italiajis  in  1888,  Father  O. 
Fruichi,  a  Genoese,  being  the  first  to  amve.  In  1803 
they  were  alsogiven  charge  of  the  Portuguese  colonv 
in  Oakland.  The  Paulist  Congregation  of  New  York 
were  also  invited  into  the  diocese  and  given  charge  of 
old  St.  Mary's  Church.  The  archbishop  took  up  the 
claim  oA  Mexico  for  the  arrears  of  the  Pious  Fund  of 
the  Califomias  (q.  v.)  due  the  diocese,  and  prosecuted 
it  to  a  successful  issue  before  the  International  Ar- 
bitration Tribunal  at  the  Hague,  where  it  was  the  first 
case  tried.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Hague  in  1902. 
The  English  Capuchins  were  given  charge  of  the  scat- 
tered missions  along  the  coast  of  Mendocino  in  Au- 
gust, 1903.  In  1905  the  archbishop  presided  over  the 
golden  jubilee  of  St.  Ignatius's  College  and  Church, 
which  had  been  founded  at  San  Francisco  in  1855  by 
Father  Antiiony  Maraschi,  8  J. 

As  his  health  failed  Archbishop  Riordan  requested 
the  appointment  of  a  ooadiutor,  and  the  Right  Rev. 
George  Montgomery,  Bishop  of  Monterey  and  Loa 
Angeles,  was  elevated  to  the  titular  Archbishopric  of 
Osinoandmadehiscoadjutorin  January,  1903.  He  was 
bom  in  Daviea  County,  Kentucky,  30  Dec.,  1847,  and 
was  ordained  priest  at  Baltimore  20  Dec.,  1879. 
He  was  chancellor  of  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco 
when  he  was  chosen  for  the  See  ot  Monterey,  in  which 
diocese  lus  administration  was  most  successful,  espe- 
cially in  defending  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  Indians. 
He  had  just  settled  down  as  Archbishop  Riordan's 
assistant,  and  that  prelate  had  started  on  a  tour  for 
recuperation,  when  San  Francisco  was  visited  by  the 
terrible  calamity  of  the  earthquake  of  20  April,  1906, 
and  its  subsequent  fire.  Twelve  churches  were  burned 
and  Uieir  parishes  absolutely  wiped  out  of  existence. 
In  the  burned  district,  along  with  the  churches  all  the 
institutions,  schools,  asylums,  hospitals,  the  great  Jes- 
uit church  and  College  of  St.  Ignatius.  andtneSaered 
Heart  College  of  the  Christian  Brothers — were  de- 
stroyed. Four  churches  in  the  city  were  wrecked  by 
the  earthquake,  and  others,  including  the  cathedral 
and  St.  Patrick's  Seminary  at  Menlo  Park,  more 
or  less  damaged.  Happily  no  lives  of  priests,  re- 
ligious, or  of  children  in  their  care  were  sacrificed. 
Archbishop  Montgomery  took  a  prominent  and 
very  active  part  in  the  rescue  work  that  began  at 
once,  and  Archbishop  Riordan  returned  to  the  city 
and  commenced  the  gigantic  task  of  restoration 
which  was  rapidly  accomplished  in  two  or  three  years, 
aided  by  the  generosity  of  the  Catholic  congregations 


of  the  United  States,  who  sent  more  than  $300,000  at 
once  to  the  stricken  diocese;  this  great  exertion,  how- 
ever, had  a  debilitating  effect  on  Archbishop  Mont- 
gomery, who  d.  10  Jan.,  1907  («ee  Montbbjct  and 
Los  Amqkuss,  Diocese  of). 

On  24  Dec.,  1908  Bishop  Denis  J.  O'Connell  was 
appointed  auxiliary  Bishop  of  San  Francisco.  Bishop 
O'Connell  was  bom  at  Donou^imore,  Co.  Cork,  Ire- 
land, 28  Jan.,  1849,  and  made  his  studies  at  the  Amor- 
can  College,  Rome.  After  his  ordinatl<m  he  cdhied 
the  decrees  of  the  last  Plenary  Council  <rf  Baltimore 
to  Rome,  and  returned  as  secretary  to  BisfaopConroy, 
abl^ate  to  Canada.  He  was  made  a  domotic  prel- 
ate W  March,  1887,  and  rector  of  the  American  Col- 
lege, Rome,  sifter  the  death  of  Mgr.  Hostlot  in  1884, 
and  held  that  ofiice  until  July,  1895,  when  he  resigned, 
and  acted  as  the  vicar  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  for  his 
titular  church,  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  Rome.  He 
was  appointed  rector  of  the  Catholic  University. 
Washington,  in  1903;  on  3  May,  1908  was  oonsecratea 
titular  Bishop  of  Sebaste;  and  on, 24  Dec.,  1908  wasap- 
pointed  auxiliary  Bishop  of  Sim  Francisco.  On  19 
Jan.,  1912  he  was  transierred  from  San  Francisco  to 
Richmond,  Virginia,  as  successor  to  Bishop  van  de 
Vyver. 

Statistics.  The  following  religious  are  now  estab- 
li^ed  in  the  archdiocese  (1911):  Men — Capuchin 
Fathers  (Ftovince  of  England),  Mendocino;  Ukiah. 
Dominican  Fathers  (Western  Province),  St.  Dom- 
inic'Sj  San  Francisco:  Antioch;  Benioia;  Martinet; 
Vallejo;  Valona.  Fatners  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  (Bel- 
gium), Olema.  Franciscan  Fathom  (St.  Louis  Prov- 
ince), St.  Anthony's,  St.  Boniface's  and  Franciscan 
Monastery,  San  Francisco;  St.  Elizabeth's,  Fruitvale; 
St.  Turibius,  KelseyviUe,  Lake  Co.  Jesuit  Fathers 
(California  Province),  St.  Ignatius's  Church  and  Col- 
lege, San  Francisco;  Los  Gatos;  San  Joai;  Ssnta 
Cbra.  Marist  Fathers  (American  FMvinoe),  Notre 
Dame,  San  IVancisco.  Paulist  Fathers  (New  York), 
St.  Mary's,  San  f^ancisoo.  Salesian  Fathers  from 
Turin,  Italy,  for  the  Italians,  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  Cor- 
pus Christi  Church,  San  IVancisco;  St.  Joseph's 
Church  (for  the  Portuguese),  Oakland.  Sulpician 
Fathers,  St.  Patrick's  Seminary,  Menlo  Park.  Chris- 
tian Brothers  (Province  of  San  Francisco),  Sacred 
Heart  College,  St.  Peter's  School,  San  Francisco; 
Martinez;  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Patrick's  School, 
OaUand;  St.  Anthony's  School,  East  Oakland;  St. 
Joseph's  Academy,  Eierkeley;  St.  Vincent's  Orphan 
Asylum,  St.  Vincent.  Brothers  of  Mary  (Elastam 
Province),  St.  James's  and  St.  Joseph's  Schools,  San 
Francisco;  Stockton;  St.  Joseph's  School,  San  Jos6; 
Agricultural  School,  Rutherford. 

Women: — Sisters  of  Charity  (St.  Louis,  Missouri), 
Orphan  Asylum,  Infant  Asylum,  Technical  and  St. 
Vincent's  ^hools,  Mary's  Help  Hospital,  San  Fran- 
cisco: O'Connor  Sanitarium,  San  Jos6.  Sisters  of 
.Chanty  i>f  the  Blessed  Virmn  Mary  (Dubuque,  Iowa), 
St.  Bndget's  School,  San^Francisco;  Petaluma.  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Dominic  (Mission  San  Jos£,  California). 
Immaculate  Conception  Academy;  St.  Anthony's  and 
St.  Boniface's  School,  San  Francisco;  Fruitvale;  Mis- 
sion San  Joa6;  Ukiah.  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic  (San 
Rafael,  California),  Academy,  San  Rafael;  St.  Rose's 
Academy,  St.  Dominic's  and  Sacred  Heart  Schools, 
San  Francisco;  Ssn  Leandro;  Stockton;  Vallejo; 
Academy  and  ScImmI,  Benicia,  Franciscan  Sisters 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Joliet,  Illinois),  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital, Ban  Francisco.  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross 
(Notre  Dame,  Indiana),  St.  Charles's  School,  San 
Francisco.  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family  (San  IVan- 
cisco), San  Jos^;  Oakland.  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names 
of  Jesus  and  Mary  (Hochelaga,  Montreal,  Province  of 
Quebec),  St.  Joseph's,  San  Francisco;  Convent  of  the 
Holy  Names,  Immaculate  Conception  School,  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  School,  Sacred  Heart  School,  Oak- 
land.  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Carondelet  (Los  An- 
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geles,  California),  St.  Patrick's  School  and  St.  Jo- 
soph  s  Hume,  Oakland:  Star  of  the  Sea,  San  Francisco. 
Sisters  of  Mercy  (San  Francisco,  California),  mother- 
house  and  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  St.  Catherine's  Home, 
St.  Peter's  School,  San  Francisco;  school  and  acad- 
emy, East  Oakland;  Home  for  the  Aged,  Fruit  vale. 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  Hio  Vista;  Sausalito.  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  (San  Jos^,  California),  mother-house, 
college,  high  school,  institute,  and  3  schools,  San 
}oa6;  College  and  Mission  Dolores  School,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Alamada;  Redwood;  Santa  Clara;  Saratoga. 
Presentation  Nuns  (San  Francisco,  California), 
mother-house,  cathedral  school,  and  2  academies,  San 
Francisco;  Berkeley;  Sonoma.  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
Providence  (Montreal),  hospital,  Oakland.  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor  (Chicago,  Illinois),  San  PVancisco; 
Oakland.  Little  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family  (Sher- 
brooke,  Canada),  St.  Patrick's  Seminary,  Memo  Park. 
Helpers  of  the  Holy  Souls  (Paris,  PVancc),  San  Fran- 
cisco. Carmelite  Sisters,  San  Francisco.  Religious 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Chicago  Province),  San  fVan- 
cisco;  Menlo  Park.  Ursuline  Sisters  (Santa  Rosa, 
California),  Santa  Rosa;  St.  Helena. 

Archbishop,  1;  secular  priests,  206;  priests  of  re- 
lif^ous  orders,  14&;  total,  352;  churches  with  resident 

?riest,  113;  missions  with  churches,  63;  total  churches, 
76;  stations,  31;  chapels,  57;  eeminwry,  1;  ecclesi- 
astical students,  96;  seminaries  of  religious  orders,  3; 
oollegee  and  academies  for  boys,  7;  students,  ai40; 
academies  for  young  ladies,  21;  normal  school,  1; 
females  educateid  in  nigher  branches,  5,000;  parishes 
with  parochial  schools,  42;  pupils,  17,000;  orphan 
asylums,  4;  orphans,  1,800;  imant  asvluma,  1;  in- 
mates, 480;  industrial  and  reform  schools,  2;  inmates, 
173;  protectory  for  boys,  1;  inmates,  90;  total  of 
young  people  under  Catholic  care,  about  23,000; 
deaf-mute  asylum,  1;  hospitals,  6;  homes  for  aged 
poor,  4;  other  charitable  institutions,  2;  baptisms, 
7,957;  deaths,  3,710*  Catholic  population,  about 
250,000. 

Bibliosnphy,  nipplied  by  the  Rev.  Joaeph  M.  Oleaaoa: — 
MANuacRipn: — In  the  Cathedral  ArchiTes,  San  Fnneiaeo: — 
Diarii  of  Bithop  Dim  y  Moreno,  continued  by  ArMiehop  Al^ 
many;  A.  S.  Taylor  USS.;  Recorde  of  the  Miteioru  of  San  Fran- 
daeo  de  Aait,  San  Joee,  Santa  Clara,  San  Francieeo  Solano,  and 
San  Kafael;  Chancery  Records. 

In  the  Univerrity  oi  CaHtoniia: — Spanith  and  '  Mexican  Ar- 
ekitee  of  Califamia  (oopiea  of  the  oricinab  bunit  in  the  San 
Fiinciaoo  fire  of  1906);  Bancroft  Collection  of  MSS.;  Pioneer 
MSS.!  Setilte  and  Mexican  Trantcriple. 

Synodue  Dioceeana  Sonet.  Francuei  HabUa  ISet  (San  Fran- 
ciiKO,  1872);  Coneilii  Prot.  S.F.;  II,  Acta  et  Deereta  (San  Fran- 
eiiMO,  1883);  QLEAaoN,  Catholic  Church  in  California  (San  Fran- 
riiioo,  1872);  BANCBOrr,  Uielory  of  California  (San  Franoiaco, 
1885);  Grit,  Pioneer  Timet  in  CaUfomia  (San  Franciaco.  1881); 
CuNCB.  Califamia  and  lie  Mieeione  (San  Franciaco,  1904) ;  HiT- 
TBU  Hietoryof  San  Praneieco  (San  Francisco,  1878);  Rotcb, 
California  (Boiton,  1886);  Dwimbllb,  Colonial  Hietory  of  San 
Praneieco  (3rd  ed.,  San  Franciaco,  1866);  Willet,  Traneition 
Period  of  California  (San  Franciaco,  1901):  Shuck,  California 
Scrap  Book  (San  Franciaco,  1868) ;  Moass,  Ettablithmenl  of  Mu- 
nicipal Oofernmenl  in  San  Praneieco  (Baltimore,  1889) ;  Black- 
UAB,  Spanieh  Inetitutiont  of  the  South-meel  (Baltimore,  1891); 
RicHHAN,  California  under  Spain  and  Mexico  (Boaton,  191V); 
Mabbtat,  Mountaine  and  Molehille  (London,  1855);  Kellt, 
The  Dittinge  of  California  (London,  18S2) ;  de  Shbt,  Weelem 
Mieeione  and  Mieeionariet  (New  York,  1863);  Riobdah,  The 
Firet  Half-Century  (San  Franciaco,  1905);  ENOBLHABDr,  The 
Francieeane  in  California  (Harbor  Springa,  1897) ;  Roasi,  Six  Ant 
en  Amerigue  (Califamie  et  Orfgon)  (Paria,  1863);  Fbionbt,  La 
Califomie  (2nd  ed.,  Paria,  1867) ;  Fbbbt,  La  Noutelle  Califomie 
(Paria,  1850);  Lbvt,  Lee  Franfait  en  Califomie  (San  Franoiaco, 
1884);  Maodibb,  The  trieh  in  America  (New  Yorlc,  1868),  xiii; 
SwASBT,  Early  Daye  and  Men  of  Califamia  (San  Franciaco,  1894) ; 
Qdiolet,  The  Irith  Race  in  Califamia  (San  Franoiaco,  1878); 
YOBKB,  WendU  ControTerey  (San  Franciaco,  1896);  Shea,  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the  United  Statee  (New  York,  1892);  Oleabon, 
Oolden  Jubilee  of  the  Archdioceee  of  San  Francieeo  (San  Francisco, 
1903);  For.  Krf.  of  U.  S.,  Append.  II,  Pioue  Fund  of  the  Cali- 
fomiaa  (documenta)  (Washinfcton,  1903);  O'Meaba,  Broderiek 
and  Qwin  (San  Francisco,  1881) ;  the  Local  and  County  Hiaterica 
of  Haluit,  Hall,  Frazeb,  Bowen,  Menefbe,  etc.;  Silver  and 
Clolden  Jubilee  Memoriala  of  different  religioua  orders  of  the 
Arohdioceae;  Society  of  Calif omia  Pianeere,  Annual  Report*  (San 
Franciaco) ;  Califomia  Hietorical  Society,  papers  (San  Franciaco) ; 
Academy  of  Pacific  Coatt  Hietory,  ■papen  (San  Franciaco);  Met- 
ropolilan  Directory  and  Catholic  uvredory  (1850-1911);  Monitor 


<Siia  Fraaoiaoo),  filea;  frasman'a  Journal  (New  York,  1850-60), 


files;  Alia  Califomia  (San  Franciaco),  early  filea;  Etening  Bulle- 
tin (San  Franciaco),  files,  especially  A.  S.  Tajdor  Papere:  Bteninn 
Examiner  (San  Franciaco),  files,  eagecially  PhiL  Roach  Papere; 
Herald  (San  Franciaco),  early  files;  Comtnuona  (San  Franeiaoo), 
filea;  Overland  Monthly  (San  Franoiaco),  files;  Grialy  Bear  (Saa 
Franeiaoo),  filea;  all  San  Franciaco  newapapers  (period  following 
fin  of  1906). 

Thomas  F.  Meehan.* 

San  Oallo,  a  celebrated  family  of  architects, 
sculptors,  painters,  and  engravers,  which  flourished 
in  Italy  during  the  Renaissance  period,  from  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  founder  of  the  family  was  Francesco 
Giambierti  (1405-80),  a  Florentine  wood-carver; 
he  had  two  sons,  Giuliano  and  Antonio. 

(1)  GiuuANO  DA  San  Gallo,  architect  and  sculp- 
tor (1445-1516).  After  receiving  his  first  training 
with  Francione  in  hia  native  town,  he  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  he  conceived  his  high  ideas  of  archi-  ■ 
lecture  and,  through  the  study  of  Vitruvius,  his  en- 
thusiasm for  the 
antique.  He  was 
engaged  at  the 
building  of  the 
celebrated  Palace ' 
of  San  Marco, 
which  Cardinal 
Barbo  (Paul  II) 
was  erecting.  On 
the  outbreak  of 
the  war  between 
bis  native  town 
and  Naples,  he 
returned  to  Flor- 
ence, and  dis- 
played such  bril- 
liant talent  aa  a 
mOitary  engineer, 
that  Cardinal 
Giuliano  della 

Rovere  entrusted  _  an 

him    with   the  FBANCE.CO  DA  8a»  Oallo 

fortification  of  the  harbour  of  Ostia  (1483).  In  the  fol- 
lowing years  he  worked  partly  in  the  service  and  partly 
under  the  protection  of  the  Medici  famUy,  enjoy- 
ing the  specif  favour  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 
Recommended  by  the  latter  he  built  the  Church  of 
Madonna  delle  Carceri  at  I'rato  in  1485,  and  in  1489 
the  Villa  Poggio  at  Cajano,  where  Lorenzo  loved  to 
associate  witnthe  liitSrateuTs.  After  he  had  built  the 
hermitage  of  S.  Agostino  before  the  Gate  San  GaUo,  he 
was  given  by  Lorenzo  the  surname  of  San  Gallo,  which 
he  transmitted  to  his  descendants.  He  also  built  the 
sacristy  of  Santo  Spirito  (1488-92),  the  court  of  the 
monastery  of  Sta  Maria  Maddalena  de'  Pazsi,  and 
the  Palazzo  Gondi  (1494).  On  Lorenzo's  death, 
Giuliano  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  restored  the 
ceiling  of  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  pre- 
pared a  model  for  the  palace  and  cloister  court  of 
8.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  for  Cardinal  della  Rovere.  He 
accompanied  della  Rovere  to  France  in  1494,  and  on 
his  return  took  active  part  in  the  war  against  the 
Pisans.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  released 
six  months  later  after  paying  a  high  ransom.  In 
1503  he  was  appointed  architect  to  St.  Peter's,  and 
thenceforth — except  for  a  short  interruption  which 
again  _  called  him  to  the  scene  of  the  war  against 
the  Pisans — resided  constantly  at  Rome  in  the  service 
of  Julius  11  until  1511,  when  he  returned  in  ill-health 
to  Florence.    Here  he  designed  no  fewer  than  seven 

glans  for  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo,  begun  by 
Irunelleschi  but  left  uncompleted. 

Fabbicxt,  Handteichnungen  (Stuttgart,  1902);  Hoelben,  11 
libra  di  Oiuliano  da  San  OaUo.  Cod.  Vat.  Barb.  (L«p<ig,  1910),  4424. 

(2)  Antonio  da  San  Gallo  the  Elder,  brother 
of  the  above,  b.  1455;  d.  27  Dec,  1534.  He  shared 
the  fortune  of  his  brother,  whom,  on  their  father's 
death,  he  accompanied  to  Rome  and  represented  in 
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many  important  undertakings.  Pope  Alexander  en- 
trusted  lum  with  the  fortification  of  the  Castle  of 
San  Angelo,  and  the  fort  Civita  Castellana.  The 
death  of  his  brother  afforded  him  his  first  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  his  great  talent  as  an  architect 
dhd  military  engineer.  He  executed  the  portico  of 
the  Servi  in  Florence,  the  aisles  of  the  Annunxiata  at 
Arezzo,  and  at  Montepulciana  under  the  influence  of 
Bramante,  the  magnfficent  Church  of  the  Madonna 
di  San  Biagio,  which  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 

most  glorious 
edifices  in  Italy. 
For  _  profane 
buildings  also  his 
services  were 
frec|uently  req- 
uisitioned; thus 
at  Montepul- 
ciano  and  Mon- 
tesansovino  he 
erected  many 
palaces  of  almost 
classical  perfec- 
tion. Appointed 
chief  engineer 
over  all  works  of 
fortification  by 
theFlorentine 
Government,  he 
took  a  promi- 
nent part  with 
Michelangelo  in 
the  defence  of 
the  city.  In  spite 
of  his  jsreat  suc- 
cess he  renounced  art  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and 
settled  in  the  country.  His  numerous  sketches  and 
drawings,  which  reveal  a  great  correctness,  are  pre- 
served m  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence. 

Antonio  da  San  Gaixo  thk  Younger,  o.  1485;  d. 
at  Temi,  1546.  He  was  a  son  of  the  sister  of  the  two 
preceding,  and  his  real  name  was  Coroliano  (cor- 
rupted into  Oordiani) .  With  the  art  of  his  uncles,  he 
adopted  also  their  name,  and  it  was  he  who  conferred 
on  this  name  its  greatest  splendour.  At  Rome  be  at- 
tached himself  closely  to  Bramante,  working  at  first 
in  his  studio  and  later  succeeding  him  in  the  building 
of  St.  Peter's.  He  enjoyed  successively  the  favour  of 
Leo  X,  Clement  VII,  and  Paul  III,  in  whose  service  he 
was  engaged  for  forty-one  years.  His  extraordinary 
activity  was  displayed  in  three  directions,  as  a  builder 
of  churches,  a  builder  of  palaces,  and  a  military  en- 
gineer. In  Rome  he  made  a  plan  for  tJie  Church  of 
San  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini,  but  was  not  entrusted 
with  its  execution;  completed  the  Church  of  the  Ma- 
donna di  Loreto,  begun  by  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo; 
built  the  Church  of  Santo  Spirito  at  Borgo,  an  edifice 
of  noble  dignity  and  simplicity.  On  Raphael's  death, 
he  was  appointed  architect  to  St.  Peter's,  and  pro- 
posed to  introduce  important  changes  into  the  original 
plans.  He  had  a  large  wooden  model  (still  extant) 
prepared  by  his  pupil  Labacco,  showing  a  glorious 
vestibule  and  in  the  interior  and  exterior  exuberant 
architectonic  decorativeness.  His  plan  was  later  re- 
jected by  Michelangelo.  For  the  Cappella  Faolina  he 
also  prepared  a  plan.  Among  the  palaces  which  he 
erected  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Palazzo  Famese, 
with  the  execution  of  which  Cardinal  Alexander  Fai> 
nese  (later  Paul  III)  entrusted  him  without  suspect- 
ing that  thereby  he  was  about  to  make  him  one  of  the 
greatest  builders  of  palaces  in  the  whole  world;  An- 
tonio did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  this  gigantic 
work.  He  also  built  the  Palazzo  Sacchetti,  the  fa- 
mous Villa  Madama  (according  to  Raphael's  plans), 
and  in  Borgo  the  uncompleted  Porta  Santo  Spirito. 
These  wor^  did  not  exnaust  his  tireless  activity, 
like  his  uncles,  he  was  also  an  able  military  engineer, 


and  in  this  capacity  was  engaged  on  the  fortificatioiia 
at  Civit&  Vecchia,  Ancona,  Florence,  Parma,  Piar- 
censa,  Ascoli,  Nepi,  Perugia,  and  on  the  Lago  di 
Marmora.  We  must  also  mention  the  celebrated 
Pozzo  di  S.  Patrizio  (St.  Patrick's  Well)  at  Orvieto, 
executed  (1527-40)  at  the  commission  of  Clement  VII; 
this  is  cut  one  hundred  and  ninety-ei^t  feet  into  a 
tufa  rock,  248  steps  leading  to  the  water4evd.  An- 
tonio was  buried  m  St.  Peter's. 

Of  the  other  members  of  this  illustrious  family  of 
artists  may  be  mentioned:  Giovanni  Battista  An- 
tonio DA  San  Gallo  (1496-1552),  a  brother  of  An- 
tonio the  younger,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  woric; 
Francesco  da  San  Gallo  (1496-1576),  son  of  Giuli- 
ano, ^ulptor  and  military  engineer;  Bastiano  da 
San  Gallo  (1481-1531),  known  as  Aristoteles,  a 
nephew  of  Giuliano,  painter;  Giovanni  Francesco 
DA  San  Gallo  (1482-1530),  architect  and  engineer. 

LAinutas  and  MOvn,  CtuKuno  da  San  OaUo  <<  lu  nwiiiuiwiite 
aitUguet  du  Miiti  de  la  France  (Paru,  1885);  TOM  OcniiriUB. 
DoatmmU  iiMiU  tur  In  manuierUt  H  In  suaru  itarekiUctmrt  dm 
la  /amilU  da  San  GaUo  (Paru,  1885);  CLAmu,  L—  Son  OoOo 
(3  Tob..  Paris,  1900-02). 

Beda  Kleinschxidt. 
SuigulnisU.  See  Prxcious  Blood,  Conobioa- 

TION  OF  THE  MoST. 

Sanhedrln,  the  supreme  council  and  court  of 
justice  among  the  Jews.  The  name  Sanhedrin  is 
derived  originally  from  the  Greek  word  avtUptar, 
which,  variously  modified,  passed  at  an  unknown 
period  into  the  Aramaic  vocabulary.  Among  the 
Greek-speaking  Jews,  ytpoiurla,  "  the  assembly  of  the 
Ancients"  was  apparently  the  common  name  of  the 
Saohedrin,  at  least  in  the  beginning:  in  post-Biblical 
Hebrew  the  appellation  Beth-Din,  ''house  of  judg- 
ment", seems  to  have  been  quite  popular. 

History. — An  institution  as  renowned  as  the  Sao- 
hedrin was  naturaUy  given  by  Jewish  tradition  a 
most  venerable  and  hallowed  antiquity.  Some 
Doctors,  indeed,  did  not  hesitate  to  recognise  the 
Sanhedrin  in  tne  Council  of  the  seventy  Elders 
founded  bv  Moses  (Num.,  xi,  16);  others  pretended  to 
discover  tne  first  traces  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  the  tri- 
bunal created  by  Josaphat  (II  Par.,  xix,  8):  but 
neither  of  these  institutions  bears,  in  its  composition 
or  in  its  attributions,  any  resemblance  to  the  Sanhe- 
drin as  we  know  it.  Nor  should  the  origin  of  the 
Sanhedrin  be  sought  in  the  Great  Synagogue,  of 
which  tradition  attributed  the  foundation  to  Esoras, 
and  which  it  considered  as  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  last  of  the  Prophets  and  the  first  Scribes: 
for  aside  from  the  obscurity  hovering  over  Uie 
functions  of  this  once  much-famed  bocfy,  its  veiy 
existence  is,  sonong  modem  scholars,  the  subject  ot 
the  most  serious  dbubts.  Yet  it  may  be  that  from 
the  coimcil  of  the  nobles  and  chiefs  and  ancients,- on 
which  the  ruling  of  the  restored  community  devolved 
at  the  time  of  Nehemias  and  Esdras  (Neh.,  ii,  16; 
iv,  8,  13;  V,  7;  vii,  5;  I  Esd.,  v,  6,  9;  vi,  7,  14;  x,  8), 
gradually  developed  and  organized,  sprang  up  Uie 
Sanhedrm.  At  any  rate,  the  first  undisputed  men- 
tion we  possess  touching  the  ytpowla  of  Jerusalem  is 
connected  with  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great 
(223-187  B.C.;  Joseph..  "Antio.",  XII,  iii,  3).  From 
that  time  on,  we  are  aole  to  follow  the  history  of  the 
Sanhedrin  until  its  disappearance  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Jewish  nation. 

As  under  the  Greek  mlers  the  Jews  were  allowed 
a  large  measure  of  self-government,  many  points  oi 
civil  and  religious  administration  (ell  to  the  lot  of 
the  high  priests  and  the  ytpovrta  to  settle.  But 
when,  after  the  Machabean  wars,  both  the  royal  and 
priestly  powers  were  invested  in  the  person  of  the 
Hasmonean  kings,  the  authority  of  the  Sanhedrin 
was  naturally  thrown  in  the  background  by  that  of 
the  autocratic  rulers.  Still  the  Sanhedrin,  where  a 
majority  of  Pharisees  held  sway,  continued  to  be 
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"the  houae  of  iusticeof  the  Hasmoneans"  ("Talm.", 
Aboda  lara,  36b;  Sanh.,  82>}.  A  coup  tPitat  of  John 
HjmsaDua  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  brought  about 
a  "Sadducean  Sanhedrin"  ("Antiq.",  XVI,  xi.  1; 
Sank.,  52b;  MegiUat  Taanith,  10),  which  lasted  until 
Jannsus;  but  owing  to  the  conflicts  between  the  new 
assembly  and  Alexander,  it  was  soon  restored,  to  be 
again  overthrown  by  the  Pharisaic  reaction  imder 
Alexandra.  The  intervention  of  Rome,  occasioned 
by  the  strife  between  the  sons  of  Alexandra,  was 
momentarily  fatal  to  the  Sanhedrin  in  so- far  as  the 
Roman  proconsul  Gabinius,  by  instituting  similar 
assemblies^  at  Gadara,  Jericho,  Amathonte,  and  Sap- 
phora,  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ytpovria  of  Jeru- 
salem to  the  city  and  the  neighbouring  district 
(67  B.C.).  In  47.  however,  the  appointment  of 
Hyrcanus  II  as  Etnnarch  of  the  Jews  resulted  in  the 
rMtoring  of  the  Sanhedrin's  authority  all  over  the 
land.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  now  all-powerftd 
assembly  was  to  pass  judgment  upon  Herod,  the 
son  of  Antipater,  accused  of  cruelty  in  his  govern- 
ment ("Antiq.",  XI,  ix,  4).  The  revengeful  prince  was 
not  likely  to  for^t  this  insult.  No  8o<  ner.  indeed, 
had  he  established  his  power  at  Jerumlem  (37  b.c), 
than  forty-five  of  his  former  iud^,  more  or  leas 
connected  with  the  party  of  Antigonus,  were  put 
to  death  ("Antiq.",  XV,  i,  2).  The  Sanhedrin  itself, 
however,  Herod  allowed  to  continue;  but  this  new 
Saohedrm,  filled  with  his  creatures,  was  henceforUi 
utilised  as  a  mere  tool  at  his  beck  (as  for  instance  in 
the  case  of  the  »ffid  Hyrcanus).  After  the  death 
of  Herod,  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  assembly 
was  curtailed  again  and  reduced  to  Judea,  Samaria, 
and  Idumea,  the  "ethnarchy"  allotted  to  Archelaus. 
But  this  condition  of  affairs  was  not  to  last;  for  after 
the  deposition  of  the  Ethnarch  and  the  annexation 
of  Judea  to  the  Roman  prwvince  of  Syria  (a.d.  6), 
the  Sanhediin,  under  the  oontol  of  the  procurators, 
became  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Jewish  people; 
onlv. capital  sentences  pronounced  by  the  assembly 
perhaps  needed  confirmation  from  the  Roman  officer 
before  they  could  be  carried  into  execution.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  during  the  public  life  of  the 
Saviour  ^d  the  following  thffty  years  (Matt.,  xxvi, 
67;  Mark,  xiv,  65;  xv,  1;  Luke,  xxii,  66;  John,  xi,  47; 
Acta,  iv,  15;  v,  21;  vi,  12;  xxii,  30;  xxiii,  1  sq. ;  xxiv,  20; 
"Antiq.",  XX,  ix.  1 ;  x:  "^BeU.  Jud.",  II,  xv,  6;  "Vita", 
12, 13,  38,  49,  70).  finally  when  the  misgovemment 
of  Aloinus  and  Gessius  Florus  goaded  the  nation 
into  rebellion,  it  was  the  Sanhedrin  that  first  organ- 
isea  the  struggle  against  Rome;  but  soon  the  Zealoto, 
■osing  the  pow^*  in  Jerusalem,  put  the  famous  assem- 
bly out  of  th:  wttf.  Despite  a  nommai  resurrection 
first  at  Jamnia,  mmiediately  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Hofy  City,  and  later  on  at  Tibenas,  the  great 
Beth-Din  of  Jerusalem  did  not  reallv  survive  the 
ruin  of  the  nation,  and  later  Jewicutt  authors  are 
ri^t  when,  speaking  of  the  sad  eventa  connected 
with  the  f  au  of  Jerusalem,  they  deplore  the  cessation 
of  the  Sanhedrin  (iSota,  ix,  end;  Echa  Babbathi  on 
Lam.,  V,  15). 

Compoeition. — ^According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Mishna  (Sank.,  i,  6;  Shebuolh,  ii,  2),  oon&med 
by  a  remark  of  Josephus  ("Bell.  Jud.",  II,  xx,  6),  the 
Sanhedrin  consisted  of  seventy-one  members,  prea- 
dent  included.  Jewish  tradition  appealed  to  Num., 
xi,  16,  to  justify  this  number;  but  whether  the  text 
of  Num.  had  actually  any  influoice  on  the  detomina- 
tion  of  the  composition  of  the  Beth-Din,  may  be  left 
undecided.  The  New-Testament  writers  seem  to 
divide  the  members  into  three  classes :  the  chief  priesta, 
the  scribes,  and  the  anciento;  but  it  might  be  wrong 
to  regard  these  three  classes  as  formmg  a  regular 
hierarchy,  for  in  the  New  Testament  itsett  the  word 
"  aaciente",  or  the  phrase  "the  andenteof  the  people 
is  quite  frequentiy  equivalent  to  "memboa  of  the 
Saaaedrin",  just  as  is  m  Josephus  the  word  pevXtunU 


"members  of  the  council".  They  were  styled 
"aadenta"  no  doubt  in  memory  of  the  seventy 
"anciento"  forming  the  assembly  set  up  by  Moses 
(Num.,  xi),  but  also  Decause  the  popular  mmd  attached 
to  the  word  a  connotation  of  maturity  of  age  and 
respectability  (See  in  "Talm.",  Bab.,  Sanh.  Vfo  88», 
also  in  S^re,  92,  the  moral  and  intellectual  oualifica- 
tions  requiaed  for  membership).  Since  the  Beth-Din 
had  to  deal  frequentty  with  legal  matters,  it  was 
natural  that  many  of  ite  members  should  be  chosen 
from  among  men  specially  given  to  the  study  of  the 
Law:  this  is  why  we  so  often  hear  of  the  scribes  in 
the  Sanhedrin.  Most  of  these  scribes,  during  the 
last  forty  years  of  the  institution's  existence,  were 
Pharisees,  whereas  the  members  belonging  to  tiie 
sacerdotal  caste  represented  in  the  assembly  the  Sad- 
ducean ideas  (Acta,  iv,  1;  v,  17,  34;  xxiii,  6;  "Antiq." 
XX,  ix,  1;  "Bell.  Jud.",  II,  xvii,  3;  "Vita",  38,  39), 
but  history  shows  that  at  other  pieriods  the  Pharisean 
influence  nad  been  far  from  preponderating.  Ac- 
cording to  what  rules  the  memb«s  were  appointed  and 
the  vacancies  filled  up,  we  are  unable  to  state;  it 
seems  that  various  customs  prevailed  on  this  point 
at  (Ufferent  periods;  however,  from  what  has  been 
said  above,  it  is  clear  that  politics  interfered  more 
than  once  in  the  transaction.  At  any  rate  we  are 
told  (JSanh.,  iv,  4)  that  a  semikah,  or  imposition  of 
hands,  took  place  at  the  formal  installation  of  the 
new  appointees;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  appointment  was  for  life. 

Who  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrin?  The  Bible 
and  Josephus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Talmud  on 
the  other,  contun  statements  which  may  shed  some 
light  on  the  subject;  unfortunately  these  statemrate 
appear  to  be  at  variance  with  each  other  and  need 
careful  handling.  In  I  Mach..  xiv,  44,  we  read  that 
no  meeting  (vwrpo^^)  mig^t  be  called  in  the  land 
outeide  of  the  high  priest's  oidding:  but  it  would  be 
clearly  illogical  to  imer  from  this  that  the  hi^pi  priest 
was  appointed  by  Demetrius  ex  officio  president  of 
the  Sanhedrin.  To  conclude  the  same  from  the 
passage  of  Josephus  narrating  Herod's  arraignment 
before  the  Sanhedrin  (Antiq.,  XIV,  ix,  3-5)  would 
likewise  perhaps  go  beyond  what  is  warranted  by 
the  text  of  the  Jewish  historian :  for  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  this  occurrence  Hyrcanus  acted  as  the 
head  of  the  Hasmonean  famify  or  in  his  capacity 
of  high  priest.  At  any  rate  there  can  be  no  hesita- 
tion about  the  last  forty  years  of  the  Sanhedrin's 
existence*  at  the  trial  of  JesuS)  Caiphas,  the  high  priest 
(John,  3d,  49),  was  the  head  of  tne  Beth-Din  (Matt., 
xxvi.  57);  so  also  was  Ananias  at  the  trial  of  St. 
Paul  (Acta,  xxiu,  2),  and  we  read  in  "Antiq.",  XX,  ix, 
1,  about  the  high  ^est  Ananus  II  summoning  the 
Sanhedrin  in  a.d.  62.  What  then  of  the  Rabbinical 
tradition  tfpealdng  persistently  of  Hillel,  and  Simon 
his  son,  and  Oamahel  I  his  grandson,  and  the  tetter's 
son  Simon,  ia  holding  the  office  of  Naei  from  30 
B.C.  to  A.D.  70  (Tahn.,  Bab.  Shabba^,  16>')?  Of 
one  of  these  men,  Gamaliel,  we  find  mention  in 
Acta,  V,  34;  but  even  thou^  he  is  said  to  have 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  circumstances  referred 
to  there,  he  is  not  spoken  of  as  president  of  the  as- 
sembly. The  truth  may  be  that  during  the  first 
oentu^  B.C.,  not  to  speak  of  earlier  times,  the  hi^ 
priest  was  not  ex  officio  the  head  of  the  Sanhedim, 
and  it  appears  that  Hillel  actually  obtained  that 
dignity.  But  after  the  death  of  Herod  and  the  de- 
poation  of  Archelaus,  which  occurred  about  the  time 
of  Hillel's  demise,  there  was  inaugurated  a  new  order 
of  things,  and  that  is  possibly  what  Josephus  means 
when,  speaking  of  these  eventa,  he  remarks  that 
"the  presidency  over  the  people  was  then  entrusted 
to  the  high  pnesta"  (Antiq.,  XX,  x,  end).  It  was 
natural  that,  in  an  assembly  containing  manjr  scribes 
and  called  upon  to  decide  manv  pointo  of  le^dation, 
there  should  oe.  next  to  the  Sadauoeao  prendenta,  men 
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perfectly  oonveraant  with  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
Iaw.  Gauged  the  standard  of  later  tim«i,  the 
consideration  ^ich  must  have  attached  to  this  posi- 
tion of  trust  led  to  the  misconception  of  the  actual 
rAle  of  Hillel's  descendants  in  the  Sonhedrin,  and  thus 
verv  likely  arose  Uie  tradition  recorded  in  the  Talmud. 

Jurudiclion  and  Procedure. — We  have  seen  above 
how  Uie  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhediin  varied  in  ex- 
tension at  different  periods.  At  the  time  of  the  public 
life  of  the  Saviour,  only  the  eleven  toparehies  of  Judea 
were  de  jure  subject  to  the  Great  Sanhedrin  of  Jeru- 
salem; however,  de  facto  the  Jews  all  the  world  over 
acknowledged  its  authority  (as  an  instance  of  this,  see 
Acts,  ix,  2;  xxii,  5;  xxvi,  12).  As  the  supreme  court 
of  justice  of  Uie  nation,  the  Sanhedrin  was  appealed 
to  when  the  lower  courts  were  unable  to  come  to  a 
decision  (Sanh.,  vii,  1:  xi,  2);  moreover,  it  had  the 
exclusive  right  of  juagment  in  matters  of  special 
importance,  as  for  instance  the  case  of  a  false  prophet, 
accusations  against  the  high  priest,  the  sending  out 
of  an  army  in  certain  circumstances,  the  enlarging 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  the  Temple  coiirts, 
etc.  {Sank.,  i,  5;  ii,  4;  iii,  4);  the  few  instances  men- 
tion^ in  the  New  Testament  exemplify  the  cases' 
to  which  the  competency  of  the  Sanhedrin  extended; 
in  short,  all  religious  matters  and  all  civil  matters 
not  claim^  by  Roman  authority  were  within  its 
attributions;  and  the  decisions  issued  by  iteiudges 
were  to  be  held  inviolable  (Sank.,  xi,  2-4).  Whetner 
or  not  the  Sanhedrin  had  been  deprived,  at  the  time 
of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  right  to  carry  deathnwntences 
into  execution,  is  a  much-disputed  question.  On  the 
one  hand,  that  such  a  curtailing  ot  the  Sanhedrin's 
power  did  actually  take  place  seems  implied  in  the 
ciy  of  the  Jews:  "It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any 
man  to  death"  (John,  xviii,  31),  in  the  statement  of 
Josephus  (Ant.,  XX,  ix,  1)  and  in  those  of  the  Tal- 
mud of  Jer.  (Sank.,  18>,  24t>).  Still  we  see  in  Acts, 
vii,  St.  Stephen  put  to  death  by  the  Sanhedrin;  we 
read  Ukewise  in  Talm.  Jer.  {Sank.,  24,  25)  of  an  adul- 
teress burnt  at  the  stake  and  a  heretic  stoned;  and 
these  three  facts  occurred  precisely  during  the  last 
fort^  years  of  the  Temple's  existence,  when  the  power 
of  life  and  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  no  longer 
in  the  Suihedrin.  Assuming  the  two  facts  recorded 
in  Talm.  Jer.  to  be  historical,  we  might  explain  them 
away,  just  as  the  stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  and  reconcile 
them  with  the  curtailing  of  the  Sanhedrin's  rights 
by  attributing  them  to  outbursts  of  popular  passion. 
Some  scholars,  however,  deny  that  the  Romans  ever 
deprived  the  Sanhedrin  of  any  part  of  its  power:  the 
Sanhedrin,  they  say,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  cases 
half-religious  and  half-poCtical  in  nature,  in  order 
not  to  alienate  the  feelings  of  the  people  and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Roman 
authorities,  practically  surrendered  into  the  hands  of 
the  latter  the  right  to  approve  capital  sentences;  the 
cry  of  the  Jews:  "it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any 
man  to  death",  was  therefore  rather  a  flattery  to  the 
procurator  than  the  expression  of  truth. 

It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  of  these  views 
the  former  is  more  favourably  received  by  hcHoI- 
ari).  At  all  events,  criminal  causes  w^rn  tried 
before  a  commission  of  twenty-three  members  (in 
urgent  cases  any  twenty-three  members  mipht  do) 
assembled  under  the  presidency  of  the  Ab  Heth-Din; 
two  other  boards,  also  of  twenty-three  members  «ach, 
studied  the  questions  to  be  submitted  to  plenary 
meetings.  These  three  sections  had  their  separate 
places  of  meeting  in  the  Temple  buildings;  the  crimi- 
nal section  met  originally  in  the  famous  "Hall  of  the 
Hewn  Stone"  (Mishna.  Peak,  ii,  6;  Eduyoth,  vii,  4) 
which  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  court  (Middoth, 
V,  4)  and  served  also  for  the  sittings  of  the  "Great 
Sanhedrin",  or  plenary  meetings;  about  a.  d. 
that  same  section  was  transferred  to  another  building 
closer  .to  the  outer  wall;  they  had  also  another  meeting 


place  in  property  called  ManytoCA,  "trade^iailB", 
belonging  to  tne  family  of  Hanan  (cf.  John,  xvii,  13). 
The  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  sat  in  a  semicircle 
that  they  might  see  one  another  while  deliboBting 
(Mtshna,  Sam.,  iv,  2;  Tos.,  Sanh.,  vii,  1).  Two  clerics 
stood  before  them,  the  one  to  the  rig^t  and  the  other 
to  the  left,  to  take  down  the  votes  (Mishna,  Sank., 
iv,  2).  The  members  stood  up  to  spi^k,  and  on 
matters  of  civil  or  ceremonial  law  the  voting  began 
with  the  principal  member  of  the  assembly,  whereas 
the  younger  members  were  the  first  to  give  their 
opinion  in  criminal  t^airs.  For  judgments  of  the 
latter  description  a  quorum  of  at  least  twenty-three 
members  was  required :  a  maiority  of  one  vote  sufficed 
for  the  acquittal;  for  a  condemnation  a  majority  of 
two  votes  was  necessary,  except  when  all  the  members 
of  the  court  (seventy-one)  were  present  (Mishna, 
Sank.,  ivj  Tos.,  Sank.,  vii). 

Since  m  spite  of  the  identity  of  names  there  is 
little  in  common  between  the  old  Great  Sanhedrin 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  schools  of  Jamnia  and  Tiberias, 
it  is  quite  useless  to  dwell  on  the  latter,  as  well  as 
on  the  Kalla  assemblies  of  Babylon.  But  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  mention  the  fact  that  before  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  there  were,  besides  the  Great  Sanhediin 
we  have  dealt  with  above,  local  courts  of  justice  some- 
times designated  by  the  same  name,  in  aJl  the  Jewish 
cities. 

Beaide*  the  tracts  Sanhedrin  in  both  Talmuds,  and  tha  works 
of  JosEPBua,  which  are  the  priacipial  sounds  of  information  on 
the  subject,  we  may  cite  the  following  works;  Maimonidsa,  2M 
tvnedriu  H  pomu,  Heb.  and  Lat.  (Amsterdam,  1605);  Rnr- 
HANN,  Sanhedrin,  Heb.  (Berdichef,  1888) ;  Sulobx,  De  ttnudrUt 
et  pratfeeturit  jurididt  veterum  Sbraorum  (London,  1650); 
UoouNi,  Themurue  antiquilalum,  XXV  (Paiia,  1672);  Blum, 
Le  mnhidrin  .  .  .  «m  arieine  et  ton  kutotre  (Strasburg,  1889); 
Rabbinowicz.  LigiaUuicn  crimineUe  du  Talmud  (Paris.  1876); 
Idem,  Ligitlation  civile  du  Talmud  (Paris,  1877-80);  BrArFKB. 
La  PaUeline  au  tempi  de  Jitu^Ckrut  (3rd  ed.,  Pans,  1885),  ir; 
BftcHLEB,  Das  Synedrion  in  Jwuaalem  (Vicima.  1902);  Jblaci, 
Die  innere  Einrichtung  dee  groesen  Synedrion  tu  JerumS*m  ma 
ihre  Farttetzung  un  epOteren  paUWtfwnMnAm  Lehrhatue  Ms  mr 
Zeit  dee  R.  Jehuda  ha-Naei  (Brealnu,  1894);  Lanqex,  Dot 
Jadi'*^  Synedrium  und  die  r/hnieche  Frocurator  in  JvdOa  in 
Tubing,  theol.  Quartalecia:  (1862),  411-63;  LirvT,  Die  Prtti- 
dentur  im  Smedrium  in  FrankeVt  MonattKkr.  (188.5);  SchOku, 
GeeehxMe  dee  jod.  Voliet  im  ZeUalter  Jau  ChriMi,  II  (3rd  ed.. 
LeipiiS,  189S),  188  aq. 

Charles  L.  Soittat. 

San  Jo8<  de  Coota  Bica,  Diocese  of  (Sakcti 
JosBPBi  DB  Costamca). — ^Thc  Republic  of  Costa 
Rica,  Central  America,  constitutes  this  diocese  as  a 
suGTragan  see  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Guatemala.  It 
was  established  in  1850,  and  its  Catholic  population 
in  1910  amoimted  to  368,000,  which  is  practically  the 
total  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  country.  There 
are  in  the  republic:  103  priests,  of  whom  101  are  secu- 
lar and  12  regular;  68  parish  cnurches;  98  chapels;  1 
seminary;  1  diocesan  college;  1  academy  for  girls;  2 
orphan  asylums;  and  4  hospitals,  all  supported  by  liie 
Church.  At  San  Jos^,  the  capital  of  the  republic  and 
see  of  the  diocese,  are  located  the  seminary  with  10 
students;  the  diocesan  college  with  150  pupils;  the 
Academy  of  the  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Sion  with  33 
sisters  and  100  girls;  1  school  for  poor  girls,  connected 
with  the  same  academy,  with  80  pupils;  1  orphan  asy- 
lum, directed  by  the  Si-st^rs  of  Charitv  and  caring  for 
230  orphans.  There  is  in  the  city  of  Cartago  another 
orphan  asylum,  under  the  Salesian  Fathers,  with'.233 
orphans.  In  1847  President  Jos*  M.  Castro  entered ; 
into  negotiations  with  the  Holy  Sw  and  secured  the 
establirfiment  of  a  bishopric  at  Costa  Rica,  and  on 
10  April,  1851  the  Rt.  Rev.  Anselmo  Llorente  y  La 
Fucntc  was  appointed  the  first  bishop,  and  conse- 
crated in  Guatemala,  7  Sept.,  of  the  same  year.  The 
present  incumbent  is  Rt.  Rev.  Juan  Caspar  Stork, 
consecrated  24  Aug.,  1904.  The  cathedral  of  San 
Jos6  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  religious  edifice  in 
the  capital,  and  is  noted  for  the  dignity  and  elegance 
of  its  architecture.    (See  Costa  Rica;  Republic  of.) 

JvuAS  Moreno-Lacaixb.- 
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San  Joaa,  Dioczsb  of  (Sancti  Joannib  db  Ccto), 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes  between  28°  and  41°  S.  lat.  It  is  a  suf- 
fragan of  the  Archdiocese  of  Buenos  Aires  and  com- 

§ rises  the  civil  Provinces  of  San  Juan,  Mendoza,  and 
an  Luis,  and  the  national  district  of  Neuqu^n,  has 
an  area  of  151,096  Bfi.  miles  and  a  population  of 
540,000.  These  provinces  were  a  part  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Santiago  de  Chile  until  1776,  when  they 
passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Diocese  of 
C6rdoba.  In  1826  they  were  constituted  into  a 
vicariate  Apostolic,  and  on  19  Sept.,  1834,  Gregory 
XVI  erected  the  Diocese  of  San  Juan  de  Cuyo.  The 
first  bidiop  was  Fray  Justo  de  Santa  Marfa  de  Oro, 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  Argentina.  He 
was  the  representative  from  San  Juan  to  the  Congress 
of  Tucumin,  which,  on  9  July,  1816,  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  Argentina,  and  in  this  assemblage 
distiiiguished  himself  by  resolutely  opposing  the 
monarchical  form  of  government  for  the  infant  na- 
tion. He  died  in  l&S,  and  a  handsome  bronze 
statue  has  been  erected  to  him  in  the  principal  Square 
of  the  city  of  San  Juan.  He  was  succeeded  by :  Joa6 
Manuel  Eufracio  de  Quiroga  Sarmiento,  who  died  on 
25  Jan.,  1852;  Fray  Nicolis  Aldazor,  died  in  1866; 
Fray  3oa6  Wenceslav  Achaval,  who  founded  the  semi- 
nary and  established  the  cathedral  chapter,  and  died 
on  25  Feb.,  1898;  and  the  present  incumbent,  Fray 
Marcolino  del  Carmelo  Benavente,  to  whom  is  due  the 
erection  of  the  statue  of  Christ  the  Redeemer  at  the 
crest  of  the  Andes,  on  the  boundary  line  between 
Chile  and  Argentina,  as  a  symbol  of  peace  and  good 
will  between  the  two  nations.  Mgr.  Benavente  was 
bom  at  Buenos  Aires  on  17  Aug.,  1845;  entered  the 
Dominicans,  and  was  appointed  bishop  on  7  Jan., 
1899.  There  arc  four  Catholic .  primary  schools  for 
boys,  seventeen  schools  tor  girls,  and  one  Catholic 
agricultural  college  in  the  diocese.  A  Catholic  daily 
paper,  "El  Porvenir",  is  published  at  San  Juan,  and 
ranks  highest  among  the  daily  papers  of  the  entire 
province.  There  are  one  or  more  confraternities  at- 
tached to  all  parish  churches  to  encourage  piety  and 
devotion.  Among  the  notable  edifices  of  the  diocese 
may  be  mentioned:  the  episcopal  palace  and  the 
Church  of  San  Domingo  in  San  Juan;  those  of  San 
Francisco,  Sagrado  Coraz6n,  and  Gixloy  Cruz  in 
Mendossa;  and  the  Matriz  of  San 'Luis.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  a  project  has  been  laid  befoie  the  National 
Congress  to  divide  this  diocese  into  three,  viz.,  San 
Juan,  San  Luis,  and  Mendoza. 

IsiDRO  FernXndbz. 

Saokt  PSlten,  Diocese  op,  in  Lower  Austria,  de- 
rives its  name  and  origin  from  Fanum  SancH  Hippo- 
lyti,  a  monastery  founded  there  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury and  dedicated  to  St.  Hippolytus.  The  origin  of 
this  monastery  is  obscure.  Some  think  that  monks 
from  Lake  Tegernsee  in  Bavaria  founded  a  Benedic- 
tine abbey  on  the  Traisen  in  791,  when  Charlemagne 
united  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Avars  with  his  em- 
pire, and  Passau  took  this  district  as  a  mission  field. 
In  the  ninth  century  Sankt  Pdlten  was  the  eastern 
limit  of  Christian  civilization,  the  only  monastery  east 
of  the  Enns.  It  is  said  that  the  monastery  was  trans- 
ferred to  secular  canons  in  985,  and  in  1060  the  great 
reformer  Altmann  of  Passau  replaced  these  by  Re- 
formed Augustinian  Canons,  llie  first  provost  was 
Engelbert.  The  bishops,  of  Passau  attached  much 
importadoe  to  the  spiritual  amd  material  improvement 
of  this  important  support  of  their  power  in  the  east. 
Hefele  in  his  "Konziliengeschichte"  (VI,  pt.  II,  230-2) 
gives  the  decisions  of  the  synod  that  BisnopGottfried 
of  Passau  held  at  Sankt  Polten  in  1284.  These  were 
of  importance:  if  a  priest  celebrates  solemnly  tiie^wed- 
ding  of  his  son  or  his  daughter,  he  is  to  be  suspended; 
the  secular  clergy,  pastors,  vicars,  and  chaplains  must 
confess  their  more  serious  sins  to  the  dean,  the  latter 


to  the  bishop  or  archdeacon;  everyone  m^  confess 
less  serious  sins  and  negligences  to  whom  he  will. 
Annates  are  mentioned  even  at  this  early  date;  "the 
first  year  of  the  episcopal  collation  of  vacant  churches 
is  used  for  the  (murch  at  Passau".  Another  synod 
was  held  at  Sankt  Pdlten  ten  years  later. 


The  Old  Cabmbute  Church,  Sankt  PdLTBN 


Soon  after  this  (1306)  the  city  came  very  near  de- 
struction. As  in  other  places  stories  were  current  of 
sacrilegious  acts  of  Jews,,  especially  of  pierced  and 
bleeding  Hosts.  These  tales  led  to  the  founding  of 
churches  of  the  Sacred  Blood;  and  at  Sankt  P5lten,  as 
elsewhere,  the  Jews  were  robbed  and  murdered.  Only 
the  intercession  of  Bishop  Wemhart  prevailed  upon 
King  Albert  I  not  to  destroy  the  city.  When  the  Ref- 
ormation began,  the  monastery  of  Augustinian  Can- 
ons was  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  it;  in  1565 
there  were  only  three  canons.  Aid,  however,  was 
given  by  Kleel  (q.  v.)  and  the  Jesuits,  through  whose 
efforts  many  citizens  were  converted.  Part  of  one  of 
Klesl's  sermons  is  preserved  in  the  city  archives: 
"Behold,  for  a  thousand  years  the  pictures  of  your 
forefathers  holding  rosaries  in  their  hands  have  stood 
in  this  church".  In  1706  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Institute  of  Mary  (q.  v.)  was  made  at  Sankt  Pfilten, 
whence  they  had  been  called  from  Munich  by  the 
vice-president  of  the  Government  of  Lower  Austria, 
Jakob  Freiherr  von  Kriechbaum.  At  the  same  time 
Carmelite  nuns  settled  there.  They  were  later  sup- 
pressed by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II,  and  the  .same 
fate  befell  the  monastery  of  Augustinian  canons.  The  . 
fifty-ninth  and  last  provost  was  Ildefons  Schmidt- 
bauer.  The  emperor  took  the  monastery  for  the  epis- 
copal residence  and  the  monastery  church  for  the  ca- 
thedral. As  the  Diocese  of  Wiener-Neustadt  reached 
aJmost  to  the  capital,  Vienna,  Joseph  II  united 
its  territory  with  the  Archdiocese  of  Vienna,  and 
transferred  its  bishop  to  Sankt  P6lten.  A  new 
diocese  was  established  at  Linz  and  both  bishops  were 
made  suffragans  of  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna. 

Since  1785  Sankt  Pdlten  has  had  thirteen  bishops, 
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each  episcopate  averaging  less  than  ten  years.  A  pop- 
ular tradition  relating  that  the  last  provost  had  pre- 
dicted that  no  bishop  would  reign  over  ten  years  was, 
however,  disproved  by  the  tenth  bishop,  Feigerle,  who 
reigned  eleven  years.  Some  of  the  bishops  have 
been  very  distinguished:  Sigismund,  Count  Hohen- 
wart,  who  was  tutor  of  the  Emperor  Francis  and 
the  Archduke  Clharles  and  became  Prince  Arch- 
bidiop  of  Vienna;  the  court  preachers  Jakob  Frint, 
Michael  Wagner,  and  Igma  Feigerle:  above  all  Jo- 
seph Fessler,  the  learned  professor,  skilful  diploma- 
tist, and  secretary  of  the  Vatican  Coimcil  (d.  1872) .  In 
1836  Johann  Leonhard  resigned  the  bi^opric.  At 
present  the  diocese  has  two  seminaries  for  boys,  which 
train  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  Fessler  united 
one  of  these  seminaries  with  the  seminary  at  the  Bene- 
dictine Abbev  of  Seitenstetten;  the  other  was  estab- 
lished at  Melk  by  the  present  Bishop  Johann  Rfissler. 
In  1008  RSssler  held  the  first  diocesan  synod  of  the  in- 
dependent Bishopric  of  Sankt  Pdlten;  the  important 
constitutions  and  acts  of  this  synod  have  been 
printed.  The  Diocese  of  Sankt  P61ten  contains  620,- 
000  Catholics;  479  secular  priests;  505  members  of 
male  orders  in  16  houses;  and  874  members  of  female 
orders  in  94  branch  houses. 

Fblokl  A2n>  Lahpbl.  Urkundenbuek  dea  ChorhemruHftet 
SanU  P/Ulm  (2  Tola.,  Vienna,  1891-1901);  KEBgCHBACUEB, 
G—eh.  da  Butumt  St.  Peltm  (2  toIs.,  Vienna,  1875-76);  Idbh, 
JiMidunukatalog  aUer  DiOtetangeUUiehen  text  einem  Jahrh.  (1 885) ; 
£u>nroBR,  Difiteaan-Nekrohgium.  Oeachichtliche  Beilagm  «u  den 
Kunmdm  der  DUtm  (Vienna.  1885);  Idkh,  BibHotrofhie  det 
KUnu  der  DHItae  St.  PtUen  (Vienna,  1880);  Fohunoer,  Dot 
aondJe  Wirken  der  kathbliechen  Kirche  in  St.  PWen  (Vienna,  1900). 

C.  WoLFSaRUBER. 

SaiiLe6n  del  Amuonaa,  Prefecture  Apostolic 
OF,  in  Peru.  Though  the  section  of  Peru  lying  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Andes  was  comprised  in  the  Dio- 
ceses of  Ayacucho,  Chachapoyas,  Cuzco,  and  Hu- 
anuoo,  yet  there  were  many  pagan  Indian  tribes,  for- 
merly evangelized  by  the  Jesuits,  living  outside  of  the 
sphere  of  civiUzation,  roaming  through  the  forests, 
subject  to  no  laws.  Moved  by  their  pitiable  condi- 
tion the  Peruvian  bishops,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Government,  requested  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Propaganda,  towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, to  interest  itself  in  their  evangelization.  As  a 
result  by  a  Decree  of  Propaganda,  on  5  February, 
1000,  the  unciviUzed  eastern  portion  of  the  state, 
known  popularly  as  "la  MontafSa",  was  divided  into 
three  prefectures  Apostolic  depending  directly  on 
Propaganda,  that  of  San  Le6n  del  Amasonas  being 
the  most  northerly.  It  comprises  the  regions,  drained 
by  the  Rio  Marafi6n  and  the  Amazon  with  their  tribu- 
taries, except  the  Ryo  Ucavaly,  and  extends  to  the 
frontiers  of  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Brazil.  To  pre- 
vent controversies  as  to  jurisdiction,  which  might 
arise  with  the  existing  sees,  the  mission  territory,  by 
the  wording  of  the  Etecree  of  erection,  is  to  be  coex- 
tensive with  the  uncivilized  portions  of  the  older  dio- 
ceses. As  the  Indians  are  nomadic  the  missionaries 
have  first,  by  teaching  them  the  rudiments  of  agri- 
culture, to  overcome  their  wandering  habits,  and  then 
strive  to  inculcate  the  fundamental  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity; but  frequently  when  success  seems  to  be 
crowning  their  efforts  the  savages  yield  to  their  rov- 
ing instincts,  and  take  again  to  their  forest  life.  The 
mission,  which  is  supported  partly  by  the  Govern- 
ment but  chiefly  by  the  Society  of  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith  in  Eastern  Peru,  is  entrusted  to  the  Au- 
gustinians  and  contains  four  priests,  who  depend  di- 
rectly on  their  father  general.  The  superior,  R.  P. 
Paulin  Diaz,  resides  at  lauitos;  there  are  stations  also 
at  Peba  ana  Puento  Melander.  Another  was  estab- 
lished at  Huabica  in  1903,  but  six  months  later  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Indians  and  the  missioiiary  mar- 
tyrad.    (See  Peba  Indians.) 

iiiuionee  CaihoUca  (Rome,  1907) :  CaAHTBB  r  Hbbbeba,  Hitt. 
de  Uu  mieionee  de  la  Compaftia  d*  Jtrl*  en  A  iiarOUn  MpoAoi, 
1837-1787  (.Madrid,  1901).  A.  A.  MacErLBAN. 


Saa  Luis  Potosf,  Diocese  of  (Sancit  Ltnxmci 
Potobiensib),  in  Mexico,  erected  by  Vim  IX  in  1854. 
It  includes  the  State  of  San  Luis  PotosI,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  State  of  Zacatecas.  Its  cathedral  is 
richly  decorated.  The  Church  of  Mount  Cannei  is  a 
fine. specimen  of  the  Baroque  s^yle  of  architecture. 
Before  the  revolution  there  adjoined  it  a  splendid 
Carmelite  convent,  a  spacious  orchiu^  and  lands 
that  extended  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  400  miles.  At 
present,  part  of  the  convent  has  been  r^uilt  and 
given  to  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  who  preside 
over  a  well-attended  school.  The  sanctuary  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe  is  also  a  magnificent  church.  The 


Chttbcb  ow  Mount  Cabmbl,  Sar  Lun,  PokmI 


first  bishop  was  Don  Pedro  Barajas,  who  spent  most 
of  his  episcopal  life  in  exile.  The  second  and  third 
bishops  had  very  brief  episcopates.  The  present 
(and  fourth)  bishop,  Don  Ignacio  Montee  de  Oca  y 
Obregdn,  rules  in  more  peaceful  times,  and  has  been 
able  to  build  a  large  seminary,  where  not  only  Mexican 
subjects,  but  also  some  students  from_  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  receive  a  solid  education,  imparted 
by  a  choice  staff  of  professors  belonging  to  different 
orders  and  to  the  secular  clergy.  A  school  of  arts 
and  crafts  has  been  founded  imder  the  Augustinian 
Fathers,  also  an  orphan  asylum  and  a  Catholic  hos- 
pital. The  cathedral  has  its  chapter,  canonical^ 
established;  and  there  are  56  panshes  with  their 
churches  and  schools,  and  about  three  times  as  many 
chapels.  The  population  of  the  diocese  is  (1910) 
624,748,  all  Catholic,  except  perhaps  some  fifty 
foreigners.  The  capital,  San  Luis  Potosi,  has  82,946 
inhabitants. 

Dioeetan  Arehieea;  PeSa,  Hietaria  d*  San  Luit. 

J.  MoNTBS  DE  Oca  t  Obreo6n. 

San  Marco  and  Bisignano,  Diocese  of  (Sancti 
Marci  et  BiBiNiANENsis),  in  the  Province  of  Co- 
senza  in  Calabria,  Italy.  San  Marco  Argentano  (so 
called  because  it  is  near  the  ancient  Argenta)  was 
founded  in  the  eleventh  'century  by  the  Norman 
Drogo,  who  erected  a  high  tower  there.  Bisi^^iano 
is  the  ancient  Besidias,  or  Besidianum,  which  m  the 
eleventh  century  became  the  residence  of  a  Norraan 
count  and  later  a  fief  of  the  Orsini.   In  1467  Skaa- 
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decbeiv'B  daughter,  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Bisigiiano, 
invited  thither  many  Allnuiian  families  who  e8td>- 
lished  various  colonies,  ^pcike  their  own  languaro,  and 
used  the  Greek  Rite.  The  first  mention  of  a  oiahop 
is  in  1170.  Bisisnano  certainly  had  bishops  in  the 
tenth  centarv,  when  mention  is  made  of  Ulutto  in 
the  life  of  St.  Uilo  di  Roesano;  Bishop  Federico 
(1331)  was  killed  in  1339.  The  two  sees  were  united 
in  1818.  The  united  dioceses  are  immediately  sub- 
jeot  to  the  Holy  See,  and  contain  64  parishes,  256 
priests,  110,000  inhabitants,  some  convents  of  re- 
linous,  and  a  house  of  nuns. 

C^APFELLRTi,  £«  cki—t  d^IlaUa,  XXI  (Venioe,  1857). 

U.  Bbnioni. 

San  Marino,  an  independent  republic  lying  b^ 
tween  the  Italian  Provinces  of  ForB,  Pesaro,  and  Ur- 
bino,  having  an  area  of  38  sq.  miles  and  a  population 
of  10,000.  Its  chief  resources  are  agriculture  and  the 
growmg  of  vines.  The  government  is  curied  on  by 
two  consuls  or  captain»-regent,  elected  for  six  months 
from  the  members  of  the  General  Council,  composed 
of  sixty  members  elected  for  life  from  the  nobles,  the 
burgesses,  and  the  rural  landowners,  in  equal  num- 
bers. The  council  has 
legislative  powers; 
from  its  members 
is  selected  the 
Council  of  Twelve, 
which  is  the  supreme 
court.  The  Kingdom 
of  Italy,  by  the  Acts 
of  22  March,  1862, 
recognised  the  in- 
dependence of  the 
republic,  and  has 
retained  friendly 
relations  with  it,  the 
Sanmarinese  cur- 
rency being  accepted 
in  the  kingdom.  The 
territory  extends 
over  seven  hills,  on 
the  highest  of  which, 
II  Titano,  the  city 
of  San  Marino  is 
built.  There  are 
nine  communes,  in- 
cluding the  capital. 


Thc  Catbidbal,  Sam  Mimiato,  XII-XVII  Cmruar 


and  as  many  more  parishes,  some  of  which  belong  to 
the  Diocese  of  Montefeltro,  and  the  others  to  Rimini. 
The  Palace  of  the  Supreme  Council,  containing  paint- 
ings by  Guido  Reni,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

According  to  the  legend,  St.  Marinus,  a  stone- 
cutter, came  to  the  mountam  about  a.  d.  350  to  ply 
his  trade  and  spread  the  truths  of  Christiamty. 
Monte  Titano  belonged  to  Felicissima,  a  Riminese 
lady,  who  at  her  death  bequeathed  it  to  the  moun- 
taineers, recommending  them  to  remain  always  united. 
San  Marino,  however,  m  the  Lombard  age,  belonged 
to  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto;  in  the  tenth  century  the 
abbots  of  the  monastery  were  under  the  civil  govern- 
ment, but  they  soon  freed  themselves  and  formed  a 
free  commune.  The  Holy  See  recognised  the  inde^ 
pendence  of  San  Marino  m  1201.  la.  quick  succes- 
sion the  lords  of  Montefeltro,  the  Malatesta  of  Ri- 
mini and  the  lords  of  Urbino  attempted  to  conquer 
tJbe  uttle  town,  but  without  success.  When  the  in- 
habitants aided  Pius  II  against  Sigismondo  Malatesta, 
tiie  pope  granted  the  republic  some  castles.  In  1503, 
but  only  for  a  few  months,  it  formed  part  of  the  posses- 
sions cl  CcBsar  .Borgia.  In  the  same  century  some 
feudatory  lords  attempted  its  liberty;  the  last  effort 
being  made  by  Cardinal  Giulio  Alberoni,  legate  of 
Ravenna,  who  in  1730,  aiding  certain  rebels,  con- 
trary to  the  orders  of  Caement  XII,  invaded  the  re- 
public, imposed  a  new  constitution,  and  endeavoured 
to  force  the.  Sanmarinese  to  submit  to  the  Government 
XUI.— 20  . 


of  the  Pontifical  States.  Twice  in  the  nineteenth  cen» 
tury  (1825  and  1853)  similar  attempts  were  made. 
The  celebrated  archieologist  Bartofomeo  Borghesi 
was  a  native  of  San  Marino. 

U.  Bbnioni. 

SanMartlno  alClmino.  a  prelature  nuOius  in  the 
territory  of  the  Diocese  of  Viterbo,  Province  of  Rome. 
The  district  is  about  1840  feet  above  sea-level,  on  the 
western  sk)pe  of  Monte  FopUano  in  the  Qmini 
mountains,  amidst  an  extensive  forest  of  chestnut 
trees.  It  is  much  frequented  as  a  health  resort.  The 
ptrincipal  dignitary  of  the  oolle^ate  chapter  has  tiie 
title  of  abbot,  and  his  jurisdiction  extends  only  over 
the  commune  of  San  INf  artino,  which  consists  of  only ' 
one  parish .  In  early  times  it  was  a  Benedictine  abbey, 
first  mentioned  under  Benedict  VIII  (eleventh  cen- 
tury). In  1150  it  was  entrusted  by  Eugetiius  III  to 
the  Cistercians  of  St-Sulpice  near  Belley :  in  1207  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  monks  of  Pontigny, 
who  (under  Abbot  John,  1213-32)  raised  it  to  a  state 
of  great  prosperity.  After  1370  the  abbots  were  al- 
ways commendatory;  in  1564  it  was  included  in  the 

mensa  of  St.  Peter's 
chapter.  In  1645 
the  castle  and  the 
abbey  buildings  were 
acquired  by  Olimpia 
Pamphili,  sister  of 
Innocent  X,  who 
estabhahed  a  still- 
ex  i  s  t  i  n  gcollegiate 
chapter.  The  Gothic 
church  possesses 
architectural  inter- 
est. 

Eoioi  in  Rn.  tlorica 
bentdtttina  (1900-7). 
Conoerninc  tb*  ehuron 
•ee  PmoTHlKaHAM  in 
AmerieoH  Jotmal  «f 
Arduolan  (1890).  290 
•qq. 

U.  Bbnioni. 

San  Mlnlato,  a 

city  and  diocese  in 
the  Province  of  Flor- 
ence, Central  Italy. 
It  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  eighth  century  as  a  "vicusWallari",  wherethere 
was  an  oratory  of  S.  Miniato,  the  celebrated  martyr 
St.  Mennas.  From  the  eleventh  century  the  in- 
habitants of  this  town  were  frequently  at  war  with 
those  of  S.  Genesio,  a  neighbouring  city,  where  many 
councils  and  assemblies  of  the  nobles  and  cities  of 
Tuscany  were  held  (1074^  Council  of  S.  Peter  Igneus: 
1107,  Treaty  of  S.  Genesio  between  Celestine  III  and 
the  Tuscan  cities).  The  inhabitants  of  San  Miniato 
were  of  the  imperial  party  and  the  town  was  frequently 
occupied  by  German  soldiers;  the  emperors  granted 
them  many  privileges.  In  1248  S.  Genesio  was  com- 
pletely destroyed.  In  1397  the  town  was  taken  by 
Florence.  From  1248  the  chi4>ter  was  transferred 
from  S.  Genesio  to  S.  Miniato,  and  in  1526  the  head 
of  the  chapter  obtained  the  episcopal  dignity.  In 
1408  the  RepubUc  of  Florence  wished  to  have  it 
nuule  an  episcopal  see,  being  then  a  suffragan  of 
Lucca.  Finally  in  1622  it  became  a  diocese.  Its 
first  bishop  was  Francesco  Nori  (1624).  The  diocese 
is  a  suffragan  of  Florence  and  contains  lOOparishes 
with  240  secular  and  42  regular  priests:  108,000  souls: 
5  convents  of  men.  13  convents  of  nuns,  with  7 
educational  establishments  for  girls. 

RoHDom,  Umarit  iloridi*  i*  8.  limialo  at  Ttduco  (Veniee, 
1877):  CArPBLbnn.  Li  dkian  dfUMt,  XVn  (Veoioe.  1844), 

30fr-47.  u.  Bbnioni. 

Saonaiaro,  Jaoopo  (Latin,  Acnus  Sincebus  San- 
nazabiub),  Italian  and  Latin  poet,  b.  at  Naples,  28 
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July,  1458;  d.  at  Rome,  in  Aug.,  1530.  He  belonged 
to  a  family  of  Spanish  origin,  in  the  servioe  of  Charles 
in  of  Durazzo,  holding  the  fief  of  Rooca  di  Mon- 
dragone  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  received  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  be- 
cause he  was  bom  on  the  feast  of  St.  Nasazius.  Hav- 
ing lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  lived  in  Nooera 
dn  Pagani  with  his  mother;  returning  later  to  Naples, 
he  studied  with  Pontanus  and  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  which  assembled  about  this  scholar.  In 
this  group  he  received  the  name  of  Sincerus  by  which 
he  is  often  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  the  times.  He 
was  closely  allied  with  the  princes  of  Aragon  at 
Naples  and  followed  Federico  mto  the  exile  to  which 
he  was  driven  by  Louis  XII,  King  of  France  (1521). 
Relying  on  the  generosity  of  the  French  king,  Federico 
established  himself  at  Tours,  and  Sannazaro  remained 

with  him  until  his 
death  (9  Sept., 
1504).  During 
this  time  Sanna- 
zaro discovered  a 
MS.  containing 
the  hitherto  un- 
known works  of 
Latin  poets,  the 
fragment  of  the 
"Halieutica"  as- 
cribed to  Ovid  by 
Pliny  the  Elder, 
the  ''Cynegetica" 
of  Grattius  Falis- 
cus,  Nemesianus, 
and  Rutilius  Na- 
matianus.  MS.  227 
of  Vienna  is  actu- 
ally the  portion  of 
this  MS.  which 
contained  the 
"Halieutica"  and 
Grattius.  MS. 
3261  of  Vienna  is 
only  a  sixteenth-century  copy  of  Nemesianus  and 
Rutilius.  On  returning  to  his  own  countnr  Sannazaro 
left  it  no  more.  In  his  old  iwe  he  had  the  sorrow  of 
seeing  his  villa  of  Tore  di  Mergoglino  destroyed  by 
the  imperial  forces.  He  had  just  rebuilt  it  when  he 
died. 

In  his  youth  Sannazaro  wrote  a  work  in  mingled 
verse  and  prose  entitled  "Arcadia",  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  pastoral  life  according  to  the  traditions  of 
the  ancients.  This  work  had  great  success;  it  was 
translated  and  imitated,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century 
had  about  sixty  editions;  the  first  was  at  Venice,  12 
May,  1502.  The  "Arcadia"  gave  rise  to  the  pastoral 
stvle  of  writing  much  cultivated  in  Italv  and  else- 
where. A  scholarly  edition  was  issued  byScherillo 
(Turin,  1888).  Sannazaro's  other  Italian  poems  were 
sonnets  and  camoni.  All  were  coUectea  by  Galli- 
poU  (Padua,  1723).  A  correspondent  of  Paulus  Ma- 
nutius  mentions  another  work  called  "  Gliomero", 
now  lost.  A  work  entitled  "Farsa"  affords  an  idea 
of  it.  It  consisted  of  detached  scenes  of  a  popular 
character,  written  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  and  in- 
tended to  amuse  the  king's  Court. 

Sannazaro's  poetical  reputation  wa8_  formerly 
founded  on  hia  Latin  works:  the  "Ecologise  piscato- 
ri»",  bucolic  verses  concerning  fishers,  elegies  and 
epigrams  containing  interesting  details  concerning 
the  life  of  Uie  poet  and  contemporaries,  his  mistresses, 
Carmosina,  Bonifacia,  and  Cassandra,  and  which 
are  the  best  evidences  of  his  sentiments;  "Salices", 
account  of  metamorphosis;  and  especially  the  "De 
partu  Virginis",  a  poem  in  three  cantos  which  cost 
nim  twenty  years  of  labour  and  won  him  the  name 
of  the  Christian  Virgil.  These  works  show  that  he 
FOB  a  diligent  imitator  of  Ovid  and  Yirpl,  Tbs 


Christian  poem  is  a  mixture  of  the  antique  and  tbe 
modem,  of  mythok>gy  and  Biblical  reminiscences. 
Digressions  often  far  from  happy  are  inserted  as  orna- 
ments, for  instance  in  connexitm  with  the  ass  of  tine 
mangw  Sannazaro  reviews  all  the  legends  in  which 
the  ass  has  played  a  part.  He  also  abuses  allegorical 
personifications.  The  poem,  praised  by  Leo  X  Ix^ore 
It  was  known,  is  dedicated  to  Clement  VII,  who 
oovraed  it  with  praise.  Sonnaiaro's  Latin  wn-ks 
were  published  by  Volpi  (Padua,  1719)  and  Janus 
Bronkhusius  (1728). 

BsLON,  be  SannatarU  nia  tl  overitnu  (Putb',  1895);  Samots. 
A  HidaryotCtauieciSdulmhip,  II  (Cambridse,  1B08),90:8abba- 
Dnn,  La  tcoptrU  da  codiei  laani  e  and  (Florenoe,  1905),  140; 
Camtacx,  De  edoga  pieealona  tuabm  a  telmbue  adumUrralam 
aheoltre  eibi  mopoeuerit  Sannatariiu  (Pvis,  1850) ;  NtmsiAHTB. 
[flt  dnenio  a\  Umpi  di  Ltm*  X  (Boma,  1887) ;  Tobbaca,  Jaeopo 
Samaian  (Naples,  1879). 

Paul  Lbjat. 

Suiok.  See  Phzbhtbl,  Sambob,  and  Sanok,  Dio- 
cese OF.  * 

San  Salvador,  the  name  given  by  Columbus  to  his 
first  discovery  in  the  New  World.  It  is  one  of  the  Ba- 
hama group  of  isluids,  and  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  Florida  in  24°  north  lat.  and 
75°  west  long.  It  ia  also  known  under  its  Indian 
name  of  Guanahani.  There  has  been  endless  discus- 
sion as  to  exactly  which  one  of  the  Bahamas  was  first 
discovered  by  Columbus,  and  it  is  probable  that  men 
will  never  quite  agree.  All  that  can  be  said  posi- 
tively is  that  the  first  land  discovered  by  him  was  one 
of  the  Bahamas.  Different  writers  have  at  different 
times  claimed  the  distinction  for  Cat  Island,  Samana, 
Mariguana,  Grand  Turk,  and  Watling's  Island.  "The 
name  San  Salvador  was  given  to  Cat  Island  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  it  does 
not  fit  Uie  description  given  by  Columbus  in  as  much 
as  it  is  not  low  and  level  and  has  no  interior  lagoon. 
A  noteworthy  attempt  to  prove  that  Samana  was  the 
landfidl  was  made  by  Captain  Gustavus  V.  Fox,  of 
th*) United  States  Navy,  in  the  "Report  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey"  for  1880.  Navarrete  first  ad- 
vocated Grand  Turk  Island  in  1828,  and  Vamhac^ 
in  1864  wrote  a  paper  advocating  Mariguana.  The 
weight  of  modem  testimony,  however,  seems  to  fa- 
vour Watling's  Island.  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Murdoch, 
an  American  naval  officer,  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject,  and  found  that  in  Columbus's  description 
there  were  more  poipts  of  resemblance  in  Watling's 
Island  than  in  any  other  of  the  group.  Amoi^  others 
whose  opinion  carries  weight,  and  who  are  advocates 
of  Watling's  Island,  are  Major,  the  map-custodian  of 
the  Britim  Museum,  and  the  eminent  geographer, 
Clements  R.  Maricham. 

See  bibliography  of  CoLVMBim. 

Ventura  Fusnte^. 

Sam  SalTador,  Diocese  or  (Sancti  Salva- 
TORis  IN  America  Cbntrali). — The  Republic  of 
Salvador,  often  incorrectly  called  San  Salvador  from 
the  name  of  its  capital,  is  the  smaUest  and  most  thickly 
populated  state  of  Central  America.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Guatemala,  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Hon- 
duras, on  the  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  lies  between 
92°  26'  55 "  and  89°  57'  W.  long.,  and  14°  27'  20" 
and  13°  2'  22"  N.  lat.,  being  50  miles  long  and  186 
miles  broad.  It  is  7225  square  miles  in  area  and  is 
divided  politically  into  14  departments.  Thepopulsr 
tion  in  1906  was  1,116,253,  of  whom  772,200  were 
LadinoB  (mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  blood),  and  224,- 
648  Indians,  the  latter  being  principally  Pipils,  but 
partly  Chontalli.  The  chief  towns  are  San  Salvador 
(59,540),  Santa  Anna  (48,120),  San  Miguel  (24,768), 
and  Nueva  San  Salvador  (18,770);  the  chief  port  is 
La  Union  (^4000).  With  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
alluvial  seaboard  Salvador  is  a  high  plateau,  inter- 
seoted  by  mountains  containing  many  volcanoes,  five 
of  which  are  active.  The  most  remarkable  of  tbe 
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latter,  Isalco,  popularly  called  the  "Lighthouse  of 
Salvador"  from  its  almost  continual  eruptions  (three 
to  each  hour),  broke  out  in  a  small  plain  on  23  Febru- 
ary, 1770,  and  has  now  a  cone  over  6000  feet  high. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent  and  San  Salvador  has  often 
Buffered,  especially  on  16  April,  1854,  when  the  entire 
city  was  levelled  m  ten  seconds.  Salvador  is  rich  in 
minerals,  gold,  silver,  copper,  mercury,  and  coal  being 
mined.  The  chief  imports,  which  in  1909  had  a  value 
of  $4,176,931  (gold),  are  machinery,  woollens,  cottons, 
drugs,  hardware;  the  chief  exports  besides  minerals 
are  mdigo,  sugar,  coffee,  and  Peruvian  balsam,  valued 
at  $16,963,000  (silver). 

Railroads  connect  the  capital  with  Santa  Tecla 
and  the  port  of  Acajutla.  Education  is  free  and 
compulsory  but  very  backward.  There  are  about 
600  primary  schools,  with  30,000  enrolled  pupils,  20 
high  schools  (3  normal,  and  3  technical),  and  a  uni- 
versity at  San  Salvador  with  faculties  of  enoneering, 
law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  dentistiy.  The  Na- 
tional Library  (founded  1867)  has  20,000  volumes :  a 
National  Museum  was  established  in  1903.  Salvador 


form  of  his  name  is  the  traditional  one,  PiSRO  dbuiA 
Fbancesca,  which  is  better  authenticated  in  con- 
temporary documents  than  what  in  late  research  had 
been  supposed  to  be  the  more  correct  form,  Pibbo 
DBi  Francbbchi  (Gronau,  "Repertorium  fUr  Kunst- 
wissenschaft",  xxiii,  392-4).  He  was  the  son  of  a 
notary,  Ser  6«iedetto,  a  member  of  an  influential  fam- 
ily long  identified  with  the  government  of  the  town — 
the  Franceschi.  His  earliest  artistic  tnuning  is  unknown, 
but  he  was  active  at  Perugia  in  1438,  probably  as  an 
assistant  to  Domenico  Veneziano,  and  he  was  certainly 
employed  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  Chtu-ch'  of 
Sant'  Egidio,  Florence,  in  1439-40.  To  Domenioo 
and  probably  also  to  Paolo  Uccello,  Florentine  Realists 
who  did  much  for  the  technical  side  of  painting,  we 
may  ascribe  the  formative  influence  in  his  art.  Piero 
first  appears  as  an  independent  master  in  1445,  when 
he  painted  a  still  surviving  altar-piece  of  many  panels 
for  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Misericordia  in  his  native 
town.  He  is  said  to  have  laboured  with  Domenioo 
at  Loreto,  and  he  was  certainly  at  Rimini  in  1451, 
when  he  painted  a  remarkable  Resco  in  the  chapel  of 


PoBTuiT  or  Battuta  SVOBIA 
UffiiiQallay,  Florence 


Pino  DA  San  Sspolcbo 
ViBGiN  AND  Child 
Villamahna  Collection,  Rome 


POBTRAIT  of  FeDEUOO  DA  MaLATXSTA 

Uffisi  Gallery,  Florence 


was  invaded  by  Pedro  Alvarado  in  1524.  emancipated 
from  Spain  in  1821,  and  made  part  of  tne  Federation 
of  Central  America  in  1824.  In  1839  it  became  free. 
Its  Constitution  finally  adopted  in  1886  provides  for  a 
president  elected  for  four  years,  with  a  right  to  nomi- 
nate four  secretaries  of  State,  and  a  National  Assembly 
of  70  members,  42  of  whom  are  landholders,  all  elected 
by  universal  male  suffrage.  Catholicism  is  the  state 
reliraon,  but  the  civil  authorities  are  hostile  and  have 
confiscated  the  sources  of  church  revenue.  San  Sal- 
vador on  the  Rio  Aoelhuate  in  the  valley  of  Las  Ha- 
macas  was  founded  in  1528,  but  rebuilt  in  1539,  about 
twenty  miles  south  of  its  first  site;  the  diocese,  erected 
on  28  September,  1842,  is  suffragan  of  Santiago  of 
Guatemala,  and  contains  589  churches  and  chapels, 
190  secular  and  45  regular  cler^,  70  nuns,  89  parishes, 
3  collies  for  boys  and  3  for  girls,  and  a  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  over  1,000,000;  the  present  bishop,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mgr.  Carcamo,  is  Mgr.  Antonio  Adolfo  P^rez 
y  Agmlar,  Dorn  at  San  Salvador,  20  March,  1839,  and 
appointed  on  13  January,  1888. 

Salndor:  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Reptbliee 
(Waahinston,  1882);  Rnis,  Nocionee  de  kutorta  del  Sahador 
iSan  Salvador.  1886);  PcCTOB,  Sotiee  eur  le  Satvader  (Paria. 
1889);  OoNaiUB,  Dalae  eobre  la  rerMiea  de  Bl  Sahador  (San 
Salvador,  1901);  Kbahs,  Central  America,  II  (London.  1901), 

183-94.  A.  A.  MacEblban. 

San  Sepoloro.    See  Boboo  San-Sbfolcbo,  Dio- 

CB8E  OF. 

Sad  Sepolero,  Pizbo  da,  piunter,  b.  at  Borgo  San- 
Bqwlcro,  about  1420;  d.  there,  1492.   The  most  ueual 


San  Francesco,  representing  Sigismondo  Malateeta, 
Lord  of  Rimini,  venerating  his  patron  saint,  Sigismimd. 
After  this  he  was  active  at  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  and, 
according  to  VasarL  he  also  decorated  a  room  of  the 
Vatican  for  Pope  Nicholas  V.  In  1454  he  was  again 
at  Borgo  San-Sepolcro,  where  in  1460  he  paintM  a 
fresco  of  St.  Louis  of  Toulouse,  now  preserved  in  the 
town  hall.  It  was  probably  between  this  date  and 
1466  that  he  puntea  his  masterpiece,  the  frescoes  in 
the  choir  of  San  Francesco  at  Arezzo,  which  ma^jr, 
however,  have  been  begun  earlier.  Tlie  subject  is 
the  "Story  of  the  True  Cross",  involving  incidents 
beginning  with  Adam  and  including  the  story  of 
Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  Constantine  and 
St.  Helena,  Heraclius  and  Chosroee.  These  frescoes 
rank  with  those  b^  Masaccio  in  the  Brancacci  Chi^wl 
as  epoch-making  m  the  decorative  art  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy. 

In  the  spring  of  1469  Piero  was  at  Urbino,  lodging 
in  the  house  of  Giovanni  Santi,  the  father  of  Raphael, 
in  which  city  a  large  part  of  his  later  activity  occurred. 
From  this  period  probably  dates  the  remaricable 
diptych  of  tne  Uffizi,  containing  the  portraits  of  the 
Duke  (then  Count)  of  Urbino,  the  ideal  prince  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  mild  and  refined  image  of  his 
wife,  Battista  Sforza,  with  allegorical  triumphs  of  these 
rulers  on  the  reverse  sides.  AboUt  this  time  he  also 
painted  the  well-known  "Madonna"  with  saints  and 
angels,  venerated  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  now  in  the 
Brera,  Milan;  and  the  "Flagellation  of  Christ",  a 
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beautiful  architectunl  compomtiion  in  the  cathedral 
of  Uii>ino.  Acooidmg  to  a  well-establiahed  traditioii 
recorded  by  Vasari,  Piero  became  blind  in  later 
life.  At  tms  time  he  wrote  his  celebrated  treatises: 
"De  quinque  corporibus  regulaiibus",  which  show 
him  as  a  great  geometriciaii,  and  his  "Prospettiva 
Pingendi"  (Treatise  on  Perspective),  a  manual  for 
painters.  This  woric  reveals  him  as  the  greatest 
master  of  the  theory  of  perspective  in  his  d^, 
and  gave  him  a  reputation  beyond  Italy,  ius 
testament  is  recorded  6  July,  1478,  and  he  was 
interred  in  the  present  cathedral  of  his  native  town 
in  1402. 

His  principal  frescoes,  besides  those  mentioned,- 
indude:  the  "Resurrection,"  in  the  town  hall  of 
Borgo  San^Sepolcro,  a  marvellous  piece  of  f  oreshort- 

enin^  and  per- 
spective; a  "Her- 
cules", now  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Gardner  of 
Boston ;  and  an  im- 
posing  "Magda- 
len" in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Arezzo. 
Among  his  panel 
pieces  are  the  Tri- 
umph of  Chivalry" 
(New  York  ffis- 
torical  Society): 
the  "Baptism  or 
Christ"  and  the 
"Nativity",  both 
in  the  National 
Gallery,  London, 
the  latter  the  first 
moonlight  scene  in 
modem  painting; 
an  "Aimimciation" 
in  the  Gallery  at  Perugia;  "St.  Michael"  in  London; 
and  "St.  Thomas  Aquinas"  in  the  Poldo-Pezsoli  Mu- 
seum at  Milan.  The  charming  "Portrait .of  a  Young 
Girl "  attributed  to  him  in  this  gallery,  as  well  as  similar 
portraits  in  other  European  galleries,  is  now  generallv 
ascribed  to  another  artist.  Piero's  position  in  tnedevel- 
opment  of  ItaUan  art  is  a  unique  and  important  one. 
He  is  the  greatest  of  that  group  of  pathfinders,  the 
Realists,  whose  scientific  experiments  created  the 

grammar  of  modem  painting.  In  mural  painting 
e  towers  above  his  contemporaries  as  the  worthy 
successor  of  Masaccio,  and  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween his  art  and  that  of  Raphael.  In  the  Central 
Italian  painting  of  the  Renaissance  his  position  was 
a  dominant  one;  he  may  be  called  the  founder  of 
the  school.  The  chief  masters  of  the  following  geiiei^ 
ation  —  Perugino  and  the  rest  —  either  studied 
under  or  were  influenced  by  him.  Of  his  more 
intimate  pupils,  Melozzo  da  ForQ  carried  perspective 
to  the  niuiest  perfection,  while  Luca  Signorelli 
developed  figure-painting  to  the  greatest  excellence 
attained  before  Michelangelo.  To  Florentine  excel- 
lence of  draughtsmanship  Piero  united  the  superior 
colour  sense  of  the  Umbrians.  Most  remarkable 
was  his  rendition  of  light  and  tun  in  which  he  easily 
surpassed  his  contemporaries.  His  types  are  seldom 
beautiful,  but  they  are  strong  and  pnmeval,  admir- 
ably modelled,  and  as  impassive  as  the  sculptures 
at  the  Parthenon.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature 
of  his  art  is  this  wonderful  objectivity,  in  which 
regard  he  stands  rivalled  by  Holbein  and  VeUzques 
alone  in  modem  painting. 

Vabari,  ViU,  ed.  Milanbsi  (1878) :  tr.  BLAsariBLD  akd  Hop- 
KINB  (1897).  Of  the  biographies  of  Piero  that  by  Pichi  (Borgo 
8an-SepotorOt  1803)  ia  ratner  a  panegyrio;  that  of  WirriNa 
^traaburg,  1898)  ia  the  moat  acholarly;  another  ia  by  Watou 
(LoDdoD.  1901);  Rica,  Piero  lUBa  Francuca  (Rome,  1910),  it 
bast  for  Uhutrstions. 

Gbobgb  Kbubn. 


San  Smrlno,  Diocbsb  or  (Samcti  SsvEBim). — 
San  Severino  is  a  small  town  and  seat  of  a  bishopric 
in  the  Province  of  Macerata  in  the  Marches,  Coi- 
tral  Italy.  It  has  two  cathedrals,  the  ancient  one 
near  the  old  castle,  which  contains  precious  quattro- 
cento paintings  and  inlaid  stalls  in  the  choir.  The 
new  cathedral,  dating  from  1821,  is  the  old  Augustin- 
ian  church  and  contains  paintings  by  Pinturicchio 
(Madonna),  Antonio  and  Uian  Gentile  da  S.  Severino, 
Pomarancio,  and  others.  The  CSiurches  of  S.  Domao- 
ico  and  S.  Francesco  are  also  adorned  with  fine  pictures; 
the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Doliolo,  formerly  a  Benedic- 
tine monastery,  has  a  crypt  believed  to  be  the  ancient 
temi^e  of  Feronia  converted  later  into  a  church.  The 
two  sanctuaries  of  S.  M.  del  Glorioso  and  S.  Maria  dei 
Lumi  are  worthy  of  note.  The  most  important  civic 
building  is  the  communal  palace,  which  contains  some 
halls  richly  decorated  ana  a  collection  of  ancient  in- 
scriptions. S.  Severino  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Septempeda,  a  city  of  Picenum,  later  a  Roman 
colony.  In  the  eightii  century  it  was  a  fortress  of  the 
Duchy  of  Spqleto.  The  Chui«h  of  San  Severino  gave 
its  name  later  to  the  new  town  that  grew  up  around  it. 
In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  it  was  at  con- 
stant war  with  the  neighbouring  cities,  especially  with 
Camerino,  and  always  supported  the  cause  of  the 
emperors,  pardcularly  of  Frederick  II.  Louis  tiie 
Bavarian  named  as  vicar  of  San  Severino  Smeduccio 
della  Scala,  who,  passing  into  the  service  of  the 
Holy  See,  gave  great  help  to  the  expedition  of  Cardinal 


The  Old  Cathedral,  Sam  Bitebino,  XIII  Cemtubt 


Albomoz  and  became  feudal  lord  of  San  Severino,  a 
poet  held  later  by  his  son  Onofrio.  His  nephew 
Antonio  paid  with  his  life  for  attemptmg  to  resist 
the  arms  of  Pietro  Colonna,  the  representative  of 
Martin  V;  his  sons  tried  in  vain  to  recapture  the  city 
(1434),  which  remained  immediately  subject  to  the 
Holy  See.  Among  its  illustrious  sons  were:  the 
lacquer-workers  Indovino  and  Giovanni  di  Pier  Gia- 
como,  the  poet  Panfilo,  the  physician  Eustacchi,  the 
eondottiere  Francuccioda  S.  Severino,  and  the  Francis- 
can, S^t  Pacifioo.  A  local  legend  attributes  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  a  holy  priest,  Maro.  Under 
the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  are  the  relicB  of  Sts. 
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HippoIytuB  and  Justinus.  The  saint  from  whom  the 
city  takes  its  name  is  conmionly  believed  to  have  been 
Bituiop  of  Septempeda,  but  his  date  is  unknown.  In 
the  Middle  Ag/ea  S.  Severino  was  suffragan  of  Came- 
rino;  the  old  cathedral  was  then  a  collegiate  church. 
In  1566  it  had  a  seminary.  In  1586  Sixtus  V  made  it 
an  episcopal  see,  the  first  bishop  being  Orazio  Marzari. 
Among  his  successors  were:  Angelo  Maldacchini, 
O.P.  (1646);  Aleasandro  Calai  Organi  (1702),  the 
restorer  of  me  seminary:  Angelo  Antonio  Anselmi 
(1792),  eddied  in  1809.  Tlie  diocese  is  a  suffragan  of 
Fermo,  wad  has  29  parishes  with  18,000  inhabitants, 
3  houses  of  nuns  and  5  of  religious  men. 

Qbntiu,  De  teetetia  teptmpedina  (Macerftta,  1836),  8;  Idem, 
Sopra  gli  Smedued  neari  per  Santa  Chiaa  in  S.  Setrino 
(MaoenU,  1841);  CArraLum,  Le  ekiete  d'ltaUa,  III  (Vanioe, 
18M). 

U.  Bbnioni. 

Ssasaverino,  Gabtano,  restorer  of  the  Scholastio 
philosophy  in  Italy,  b.  at  Naples,  1811;  d.  there  of 
cholera,  16  Nov.,  1865.  He  made  his  studies  in  the 
seminary  at  Nola,  where  his  uncle  was  rector.  After 
his  ordination,  he  continued  the  study  of  philosophy, 
with  the  special  view  of  comparing  the  various  sys- 
tems. He  oecame  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Naples, 
professor  of  logic  and  metaphj^cs  in  the  seminary, 
substitute-professor  of  ethics  in  the  university,  ana 
eventually  scriUore  in  the  National  Library. 

Sanseverino  had  been  educated  in  the  Cartesian 
system,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal schools  of  Italy,  bu^  his  comparative  study  of  the 
various  ^rstems  supplied  him  witn  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  Ute  Scholastics,  particularly  St.  Thomas,  and  of  the 
intimate  connexion  between  their  doctrine  and  that 
of  the  FaUiers.  From  that  time  until  the  end  of  his 
life,  his  only  concern  was  the  restoration  of  Christian 
philosophy,  in  which,  not  only  by  his  writings,  but 
by  his  lectures  and  conversation,  ne  was  of  supreme 
assistance  to  Leo  XIII.  With  this  object,  he  founded, 
inl840,"La  ScienzaelaFede",  a  periodical  which  was 
continued  until  1887  by  his  disciples  and  associates,  Si- 
gnoriello  and  d'Amelio.  His  pnncipal  work  is  "  Philo- 
Bophia  Christiana  cum  antiquaet  nova  oomparata"  (5 
vols.,  Naples,  1862).  This  work  is  incomplete,  covering 
only  logic  and  psychology,  but  one  nardly  knows 
whether  to  admire  most  its  lucidity  of  exposition,  its 
copiousness  of  arf^ument.  or  the  vast  number  of  au- 
thors cited  and  discussed.  His  first  wwk  on  a  large 
scale,  and  that  which  assured  his  reputation  as  a 
teacher,  was  "I  principali  sistemi  della  filosofia  del 
criterio.  discussi  coUa  dottrina  de'  Santi  Padri  e  de' 
Dotton  del  Medio  Evo"  (Naples,  1850-53),  in  which 
he  discusses  and  confutes  the  systems  of  Hume  and 
Gioberti  on  the  criterion  of  truth.  Another  important 
work  of  his  is  "  La  dottrina  di  S.  Tommaso  sull'  origine 
del  potere  e  sul  ^reteso  diritto  di  resistensa"  (on  the 
origm  of  authority  and  the  pretended  right  of  resist- 
ance) (Naples,  1853).  "Elementa  philosophis  chris- 
tians  (Naples,  1864-70)  was  written  for  Uie  use  of  his 
classes,  the  last  volume  (Ethics)  being  edited  by  his 
disciple  Signoriello.  Besides  the  two  already  men- 
tioned, his  disciples  included  Talamo,  Frisco  (now  a 
cardinal)  Cacace,  Galvanese,  and  Giustiniani. 

Pbotkbita,  Dd  Canonico  Oailano  Sammtrmo  (Naplao,  1867). 

.  U.  BjunoNi. 

8ui  Bevwo,  DiocBBB  of  (Sancti  SsvcBiin),  in 
the  Province  of  Foggia  (Capitanata).  Southern  Italy, 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  Radicosa 
and  Triolo.  The  origin  of  the  city  is  obscure.  Un- 
der the  Normans  it  became  the  residence  of  a  prince, 
then  passed  under  the  Benedictines  of  Torre  Mag- 
g^ore^  later  under  the  Templars,  on  whose  suppres- 
sion it  was  disamortized.  It  suffered  frequently  from 
earthquakes,  especially  in  1627,  \W&,  and  1861.  The 
Diocese  of  San  Sevwo  was  established  in  1580.  The 
episcopal  see  is  only  the  continuation  of  that  of  Civi- 


tate,  which  in  turn  succeeded  the  ancient  city  of 
Teanum.  Civitate,  where  the  papal  troops  were  de- 
feated by  the  Normans  in  1052,  was  an  episcopal  see 
in  1062  under  Amelgerio.  Among  the  bishops  of 
Civitate  were:  Fra  Lorenzo  da  Viterbo,  O.P.  (1330),  a 
distinguished  theologian;  Luca  Gauriao  (1545),  a 
distinguished  astronomer;  Franc.  Alciato  (1561),  later 
a  cardinal.  La  1580  the  first  occupant  of  the  See  of 
San  Severo  was  Martino  de  Martini,  a  Jesuit;  other 
bishops  are:  Fabrizio  Verallo  (1606),  nuncio  in  Swit- 
serland,^  later  a  cardinal;  Franc.  Venturi  (1625),  a 
distinguished  canonist  and  defender  of  the  rights  of 
the  Church;  Orazio  Fortunati  (1670),  who  restored 
the  cathedral;  Carlo  Felice  de  Mata  (1678),  founder 
of  the  seminarv,  which  was  enlarged  by  two  of  his 
successors,  Carlo  Franc.  Giacoli  (1708)  and  Fra  Dio- 
dato  Sommantico  (1720),  an  Augustinian.  To  this 
diocese  was  added  later  the  territory  of  the  ancient 
Dragonaria,  a  city  built  in  1005  by  Uie  Byzantine 
Governor  of  Apulia.  Cappelletti  gives  the  names 
of  twenty-eight  bishops  between  1061  and  1657.  It 
seems  never  to  have  been  formally  suppressed.  The 
diocese  is  suffragan  of  Benevento,  and  has  7  parishes, 
about  46,000  infiabitants,  and  6  religiouB  houses. 

CAPrauvm,  L*  Mm  tTIUMi,  XIX  (Venioe,  1867). 

U.  Bbnioni. 

Suuovlno,  Andbba  Coimioci  dbl,  b.  at  Monte 
San  Sovino,  Arezzo,  1460;  d.  1629.  He  was  a  sculp- 
tor of  the  transition  period  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  beginniiig  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  showed 
the  qualities  of  the  transition  in  his  stvle.  He  worked 
at  first  in  his  native  town,  and  in  Florence,  then  for 
about  eight  years  in  Portugal.  His  best  sculptures 
were  produce  in  Florence  and  Rome  after  his  return. 
The  ''Baptism  of  Christ",  a  marble  group  in  the 
baptistery  of ,  Florence,  contains  very  effective  fig- 
ures finely  contrasted.  The  monuments  of  Cardinals 
Basso  and  Sforza  Visconti  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Popolo  at  Rome  are  also  striking.  They 
prove  tiiat  he  was  able  to  combine  what  he  had 
fully  learned  from  antiquity  with  the  art  of  the 
mature  early  Renaissance.  The  central  and  chief 
niche  stands  upon  a  high  pedestal  between  Corinthian 
pillars;  above  the  roimd  arch  of  this  niche  is  an  attic, 
that  supports  the  figure  of  God  the  Father  upon  a 
shell  throne  with  a  genius  at  each  side.  In  the  cen- 
tral niche  the  dead  are  represented  asleep,  their 
heads  restini;  upon  their  arms,  awaitmg  resurrection; 
above  them  m  the  vault  of  the  niche  is  a  figure  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  and  above 
side  niches  are  the  cardinal  virtues,  which  rise  up- 
wards towards  the  genii  just  mentioned.  The  unity 
in  the  conception  of  the  structure  and  the  rich  dec- 
oration of  Uie  details  show  great  skill  in  art.  It  has 
been  often  asserted  that  there  is  a  touch  of  the  spirit 
of  Raphael  in  the  combination  of  dimified  repose 
and suodued  movement  in  the  figures.  Sansovinonad 
a  great  task  given  him  in  the  Casa  Santa  of  Loieto, 
where  he  was  to  produce  nine  reliefs  and  twoity- 
two  statues.  Bramante  had  encased  the  Casa  with  a 
marble  covering,  architecturally  very  fine,  which  was 
designed  to  have  rich  plastic  ornament.  Sansovino 
was  only  able  to  make  a  few  of  the  reliefs,  such  as  the 
"Annunciation"  and  the  "Birth  of  Christ",  the  other 
reliefs  and  statuettes  were  made  by  his  assistants  and 
successors. 

Among  these  pupQs  was  Andrea  Tatti  (about  1480- 
1570)  of  Florence,  who  took  the  name  of  his  master 
Sansovino.  During  the  forty  later  years  of  his  long 
life  he  was,  next  to  Titian,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished artists  of  Venice.  In  Venice  he  represents 
the  second  epoch  of  the  grand  style  in  art,  and  was 
the  head  of  a  clearly  defined  school.  Among  his  first 
works  were  a  statue  of  St.  James,  at  Florence,  which, 
with  exception  of  a  somewhat  unnatural  pose,  has 
striking  qualities,  and  a  Bacchus  entirely  in  the  an- 
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tique  style,  also  at  Florence.  Among  his  works  at 
Rome  is  the  odebrated  "Madonna  del  Prato"  in  the 
Church  of  San  Agoetino.  At  Venice  he  adopted  a 
vtyle  more  akin  to  painting,  which  is  pleasant  in 
small  works,  especially  if  movement  and  animation 
are  expressed.  Among  works  of  this  class  are  the 
Statuettes  of  Pallas,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Pax,  the  relief 
of  Phrixos  and  Helle  which  adorns  the  small  loggia 
he  built  on  the  campanile,  a  terrarcotta  Madonna, 
formerly  gilded,  placed  within  the  campanile,  a  statue 
of  Hope,  and  a  group  containing  the  Madonna  in 
the  palace  of  the  Doges.   The  colossal  statues  of 


the  Normans.  It  was  almost  completdy  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1456.  Besides  the  Saticulan  in- 
scriptions there  are  two  CSiristian  inscriptions  of  the 
sixth  century.  It  had  already  been  an  episcopid  see 
for  a  long  time  when  the  first  bishop,  Madelfridus,  was 
appointed  (970) ;  a  metrical  epitaph  of  his  successor, 
Adelardus,  is  preserved  in  the  Church  of  the  Miseri- 
cordia.  Of  the  other  bishops  we  may  mention  Felice 
Peretti  (1566),  later  Sixtus  V;  Feliciano  Ninguarda, 
O.P.  (1583),  visitor  of  the  monasteries  in  Germany; 
Giulio  Santucci,  a  Conventual  (1595),  and  distin- 
guished theologian;  Filippo  Albini  (1699),  who  re- 


Mars  and  Neptune  in  front  of  this  p^ace  are  less  sue-  formed  the  discipline  andstudies  of  his  ciergy ;  St. 
ceesful.   The  bronze  reliefs  arouna  the  choir  of  San    Alphonsus  liguori  (1762-75).  The  diocese  a  suf- 


Marco,  and  the 
bronze  doors  of  the 
sacristy  of  the  same, 
however,  show  pic- 
torial beauty.  San- 
sovino  made  for  the 
Chapel  of  St.  An- 
thony at  Padua  a 
marble  relief  in  the 
grand  style;  it  repre- 
sents the  bringing 
back  to  life  of  one 
who  had  been 
drowned,  and  con- 
tains extraordinary 
contrasts  of  gracefvu 
and  repellent  figures 
As  an  architect, 
Jacopo  adopted 
much  from  the  style 
of  Bramante,  and  in 
architecture  as  well 
as  in  sculpture 
brought  much  of  the 
Boman  Cinquecento 
to  Venice.   His  chief 
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architectural  work,  the  public  library,  has  always  been 
greatly  admired  on  account  of  its  classic  form,  rich 
decoration,  and  wholly  pictorial  arrangement.  It 
displays  a  double  order  of  columns,  Tuscan  and  Ionic, 
over  which  is  a  rich  frieze  and  a  balustrade  with 
statues.  One  of  his  most  beautiful  decorative  works 
is  the  small  loggia  mentioned  before.  The  best  of  the 
diurches  he  built  is  San  Giorgio  de'  Greci;  it  has  al- 
ways been  greatly  admired  for  its  fine  work  in  mar- 
ble. Another  building  of  tasteful  construction  that 
is  ascribed  to  Sansovino  is  the  Palazzo  Comer  della 
Ck  Grande.  Sansovino  gathered  about  him  a  large 
number  of  assistants,  who  executed  the  decorations 
of  the  buildings  he  erected.  These  buildings  were 
architecturally  entirely  in  accordance  with  Venetian 
taste.  Thus  he  was  universally  regarded  in  Venice 
as  a  master  of  the  first  rank,  and  felt  himself  com- 
pletely at  home  there,  although  at  first  he  had 
thought  of  going  to  France. 

CicoONAU,  Slana  delta  Sadtura,  II  (Pnto,  1823);  SchOn- 
rCLO,  A.  Santomno  und  teint  SchuU  (Stuttsart,  1881);  Psskihs, 
Ilatian  SaUptort  (London.  1868);  Le  fahbrUke  dt  Ymma,  I 
(Venice,  1816) ;  Molinieb,  Fmue,  tet  art*  McantiSt  (Pari*,  1889). 

G.  Gdetuamn. 

Santa  Agata  del  OotI,  Diocess  of  (S.  Agatea 

Gothorum),  in  the  Province  of  Benevento,  Southern 
Italy;  the  city,  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Taburao,  contains  an  ancient  castle.  In  the  vicinity 
are  many  antiquities  and  inscriptions  belonging  to  the 
ancient  Saticuu,  a  town  taken  from  the  Sunnites  by 
the  Romans  and  made  a  Latin  colony  in  313.  The 
present  paote  is  derived  possibly  from  a  bodv  of  Goths 
who  took  refuge  there  after  the  battle  of  Vesuvius 
(662) ;  the  church  of  the  Goths  in  Rome,  too,  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Agatha.  In  866  Emperor  Louis  II  captured 
it  from  the  Byzantines  who  had  taken  it  from  the 
Duchy  of  Benevento;  in  1066  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 


fragan  of  Benevm- 
to;  it  contains  26 
parishes,  63  churches 
and  chtupels,  93  secu- 
lar and  14  regular 
priests,  30,600  in- 
habitants, 3  houses 
of  religious  men  and 
6  of  nuns,  1  institute 
for  young  boys,  and 
3  for  young  girls. 

CApraLuiTi.  L*  dkv- 
ete  aiuMa.  XIX  (Ven- 
ice, 1870) ;  knout.,  Utmo- 
rie  utorwhe  dtUa  ciUA  d» 
S.Agata  dti  GoU  (Na- 
plee,  1841). 

U.  BxNIGin. 

Santa  Casa  dl 

Loreto. — Since  the 
fifteenth  century, 
and  possibly  even 
earlier,  the  "Holy 
House"  of  Loreto 
has  been  numbered 
among  the  most  fa- 


mous shrines  of  Italy.  Loreto  is  a  small  town  a  few  miles 
south  of  Ancona  and  near  the  sea.  Its  most  conspicu- 
ous building  is  the  basilica.  This  dome-crownea  edi- 
fice, which  with  its  various  annexes  took  more  than  a 
century  to  build  and  adorn  under  the  direction  of 
many  famous  artists,  serves  merely  as  the  setting  of 
a  tiny  cottage  standing  within  the  basilica  itoelf. 
Though  the  rough  walls  of  the  little  building  have 
been  raised  in  height  and  are  cased  externally  in 
richly  sculptured  marble,  the  interior  measures  only 
thirty-one  feet  by  thirteen.  An  altar  stands  at  one 
end  beneath  a  statue,  blackened  with  age,  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  and  her  Divine  Infant.  As  the  inscription, 
Hie  Verbum  carofactum  est,  reminds  us,  this  building 
is  honoured  by  Cfhristians  as  the  veritable  cottage  at 
Nazareth  in  which  the  Holy  Family  lived^  and  the 
Word  became  incarnate.  Ainother  inscription  of  the 
sixteenth  century  which  decorates  the  eastern  facade 
of  the  basilica  sets  forth  at  greater  length  the  tradi- 
tion whicn  makes  this  shrine  so  famous.  "Christian 
pilgrim",  it  says,  "you  have  before  your  eyes  the  Holy 
House  01  Loreto,  venerable  througnout  the  world  on 
account  of  the  Divine  mysteries  accomplished  in  it 
and  the  glorious  miracles  herein  wrought.  It  is  here 
that  most  holy  Mary.  Mother  of  God,  was  bom;  here 
that  she  was  saluted  oy  Uie  Angel,  here  that  the  eter- 
nal Word  of  God  was  made  Fl^.  Angels  conveyed 
this  House  from  Palestine  to  the  town  Tersato  in 
Illyria  in  the  year  of  salvation  1291  in  the  pontificate 
of  Nicholas  iV.  Three  years  later,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII,  it  was  carried 
again  by  the  ministry  of  angels  and  placed  in  a  wood 
near  this  hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  Recanati,  in  the  March 
of  Ancona;  where  having  changed  its  station  thrioe 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  at  len^h,  by  the  will  of  God, 
it  took  up  its  permanent  position  on  this  mot  three 
hundred -years  ago  [now,  of  course,  more  tnan  600]. 
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Ever  since  that  time,  both  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  the  event  having  called  forth  the  admiring  wonder 
the  neitdibouring  people  and  the  fame  of  uie  mira- 
oles  wroumt  in  this  sanctuary  having  spread  far  and 
wide,  this  Holy  House,  whose  walls  do  not  rest  on  any 
foundation  and  yet  remain  solid  and  uninjured  after 
K>  oiany  centuries,  has  been  held  in  reverence  by 
all  nations."  That  the  traditions  thus  boldlv  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  have  been  fully  sanctioned  by  the 
Holy  See  cannot  for  a  moment  remain  in  doubt. 
More  than  forty-seven  popes  have  in  various  ways 
rendered  honour  to  the  snnne,  and  an  immense  num- 
ber of  Bulls  and  Briefs  proclaim  without  qualification 
the  identity  of  the  Santa  Casa  di  Loreto  with  the 
Holy  House  of  Nazareth.  As  lately  as  1894  Leo  XIII, 
in  a  Brief  conceding  various  spiritual  favours  for  the 
sixth  centenary  of  the  translation  of  the  Santa  Casa 
to  Loreto,  summed  up  its  history  in  these  words: 
"The  happy  House  of  Nasareth  is  lust^r  regarded  and 
honoured  as  one  of  the  most  sacrea  monuments  of  the 
Christian  Faith:  and  this  is  made  clear  by  the  many 
diplomas  and  acts,  nfts  and  privileges  accorded  by 
Our  predecessors.  No  sooner  was  it,  as  the  annals 
of  the  Church  bear  witness,  miraculouslj^  translated 
to  Italy  and  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful 
on  the  hills  of  Loreto  than  it  drew  to  itsdf  the  fer- 
vent devotion  and  pious  aspiration  of  all,  and  as  the 
ages  rolled  on,  it  maintained  this  devotion  ever  ar- 
dent" If,  then,  we  would  sum  up  the  arguments 
which  sustain  the  popular  belief  in  this  miraculous 
transference  of  the  Holy  House  from  Palestine  to 
Italy  by  the  hands  of  angels,  we  may  enumerate  the 
following  points:  (1)  The  reiterated  approval  of  the 
tradition  by  many  different  popes  from  Julius  II  in 
1511  down  to  the  present  day.  This  approval  was 
emphasized  liturgically  by  an  insertion  in  the  Roman 
Martyrologitun  in  1660  and  the  concession  of  a  proper 
OflSoe  uid  Mass  in  1699,  and  it  has  been  ratined  by 
the  deep  veneration  paid  to  the  shrine  by  such  holy 
men  as  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola,  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  and  many 
ouier  servants  of  God.  (2)  Loreto  has  been  for  cen- 
turies the  scene  of  numerous  miraculous  cures.  Even 
the  sceptical  Montaigne  in  l&82profeaBed  himself  a 
believer  in  the  reality  of  these  (Waters,  "Journal  of 
Montaigne's  Travels",  II,  197-207).  (3)  The  stone 
of  which  the  original  walls  of  the  Santa  Casa  are  built 
and  the  mortar  used  in  their  construction  are  not  sudi 
as  are  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loreto.  But 
both  stone_  and  mortar  are,  it  is  alleged,  chemically 
identical  with  the  materials  most  commonly  found  in 
Nazareth.  (4)  The  Santa  Casa  does  not  rest  and  has 
never  rested  upon  foundations  sunk  into  the  earth 
where  it  now  stands.  The  point  was  formally  investi- 
gated in  1751  under  Benedict  XIV.  What  was  ^en 
found  is  therefore  fullv  in  accord  with  the  tradition  of 
a  building  transferred  bodily  from  some  more  primi- 
tive site. 

.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  recent 
historical  criticism  has  shown  that  in  other  directions 
the  Lauretan  tradition  is  beset  with  difficulties  of  the 
Invest  kind.  These  have  been  skilfully  presented 
m  the  much-discussed  work  of  Canon  Chevalier, 
"Notre  Dame  de  Lorette"  (Paris,  1906).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  author  has  in  some  directions  pressed 
his  evidence  too  far  and  has  perhaps  overstated  his 
case,  but  despite  the  efforts  of  such  writers  as  Elsch- 
bacfa,  Faloci-Pulignani,  Thomas,  and  Kresser,  the  sub- 
stance of  his  argument  remains  intact  and  has  as 
yet  found  no  adequate  reply.  The  general  conten- 
tion of  the  work  may  be  summarized  under  five  heads : 
(1)  From  the  accounts  left  by  pilgrims  and  others  it 
appeals  that  before  the  time  Of  the  first  translation 
(1291)  there  was  no  little  cottage  venerated  at  Naza- 
reth which  could  correspond  in  aay  satisfactory  way 
with  the  present  Santa  Casa  at  Loreto.  So  far  as 
there  was  question  at  all  in  Naiareth  of  the  abode  in 


which  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  lived,  what  was  pointed 
out  to  pilgrims  was  a  sort  of  natural  cavern  in  the 
rock.  &)  Oriental  chronicles  and  similar  accounts  of 
pilgrims  are  absolutelysilent  as  to  any  change  which 
took  place  in  1291.  There  is  no  word  of  the  disap- 
pearance at  Nazareth  of  a  shrine  formerly  held  m 
veneration  there.  It  is  not  until  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury that  we  find  among  Orientals  any  hint  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  loss  and  then  the  idea  was  sug- 
gested from  the  West.  (3)  There  are  charters  and 
other  contemporary  documents  which  prove  that  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  already  ex- 
isted at  Loreto  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
that  is  to  say,  before  the  epoch  of  the  supposed  tran»- 
lation.  (4)  When  we  ehminate  certain  documents 
commonly  appealed  to  as  early  testimonies  to  the  tra- 
dition, but  demonstrably  spurious,  we  find  that  no 
writer  can  be  shown  to  have  heard  of  the  miraculous 
translation  of  the  Holy  House  before  1472,  i.  e.,  180 
years  after  the  event  is  supposed  to  have  taJcen  place. 
The  shrine  and  church  of  Loreto  are  indeed  often 
mentioned;  the  church  is  said  by  Paul  II  in  1464  to 
have  been  miraculously  founded,  and  it  is  further  im- 
plied that  the  statue  or  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  brought  there  by  angels,  but  all  this  differs  widely 
from  details  of  the  later  accounts.  (5)  If  the  papu 
confirmations  of  the  Loreto  tradition  are  more  closely 
scrutinized  it  will  be  perceived  that  not  only  are  they 
relatively  late  (the  first  Bull  mentioning  the  traiislar 
tion  is  that  of  Julius  II  in  1507),  but  that  they  are  at 
first  very  guarded  in  expres&ion,  for  Julius  introduces 
the  clause  "ut  pie  creditur  et  fama  est",  while  they 
are  obviously  dependent  upon  the  extravagant  leaflet 
compiled  about  1472  by  Teramano. 

It  is  clearly  impoauble  to  review  here  at  any  length 
the  discussions  to  which  Canon  Chevalier's  book  has 
given  rise.  As  a  glance  at  the  appended  bibliography 
will  show,  the  balance  of  recent  Catholic  opimon,  as 
represented  by  the  more  learned  Catholic  periodicals, 
is  strongly  in  his  favour.  The  weight  of  such  argu-  ' 
ments  as  those  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  stone  or 
brick  (for  even  on  this  point  there  is  no  agreement) 
and  the  absence  of  foimdations,  is  hard  to  estimate. 
As  regards  the  date  at  which  the  translation  tradition 
makes  its  appearance,  much  stress  has  recently  been 
laid  by  its  defenders  upon  a  fresco  at  Gubbio  re|M«- 
senting  angels  carrying  a  litMe  house,  which  is  as- 
signed b:^  uiem  to  about  the  year  1350  (see  Faloci- 
Pulignani,  "La  s.  Casa  di  Loreto  secondo  un  affresco 
di  Gubbio",  Rome,  1907).  Also  there  are  appar- 
ently other  representations  of  the  same  kind  for  which 
an  early  date  is  claimed  (see  Monti  in  "La  Scuola 
Cattolica",  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1910).  But  it  is  by  no 
means  safe  to  assume  that  eve^  picture  of  angels 
canying  a  house  must  refer  to  Loreto,  while  the  as- 
sigmn^  of  dates  to  such  frescoes  from  internal  evi- 
dence 18  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  With  regard  to 
the  papal  pronouncements,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  in  such  decrees  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
faith  or  morals  or  even  with  historical  facts  which 
can  in  any  way  be  called  dogmatic,  theologians  have 
always  recognized  that  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Holv  See  of  defining  a  truth,  or  even  cS 

e lacing  it  outside  the  ^here  of  scientific  criticism  so 
>ng.  as  tliat  criticism  is  respectful  and  takes  due  re- 
gard of  place  and  season.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
if  the  Loreto  tradition  be  rejected,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  simple  faith  of  those  who  in  all  con- 
fidence have  sought  help  at  this  shrine  of  the  Mother 
of  God  may  often  have  been  rewarded,  even  miracu- 
lously. Further  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  suppose 
that  any  deliberate  fraud  has  found  a  place  in  the  evo- 
lution of  this  history.  There  is  much  to  suggest  that 
a  sufficient  explanation  is  afforded  by  the  hjmothesis 
that  a  miracle-working  statue  or  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna was  broutdbit  from  Tersato  m  lUyria  to  Loreto 
by  some  {nous  Christiana  and  was  then  confounded 
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witif  the  «D<»ent  rustic  chapel  in  which  it  was  har- 
boured, the  veneration  formerly  given  to  the  statue 
afterwaida  passing  to  the  building.  Finally,  we  shall 
do  well  to  notice  that  at  Walwingham,  the  principal 
English  shrine  of  the  Blessed  V&gin.  the  legend  of 
"Oiu  Lady's  house"  (written  down  about  and 
oonsequently  earlier  ihaa  the  Loreto  translation  tra- 
dition) supposes  that  in  the  time  <rf  St.  Edward  the 
Confessor  a  chapel  was  built  at  Walsingham,  which 
exactly  reproduced  the  dimensions  of  the  Holy  House 
of  Nasareth.  When  the  carpenters  could  not  com- 
plete it  upon  the  site  that  had  been  chosen,  it  was 
transferred  and  erected  by  angels'  hands  at  a  spot  two 
hundred  feet  away  (see  "The  Month",  Sep.,  1001). 
Curiously  enough  this  spot,  like  Loreto,  was  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  sea,  and  Our  Lady  of  Walsing- 
ham was  known  to  Erasmus  as  Diva  PanUhakugia. 

Of  tha  older  mrka  on  Loreto  it  will  be  nlBcient  to  mentioD 
Amosuta,  HiHaria  deUa  Tramlalion*  iU.  (fint  printed  atmut 
1879,  but  written  in  1831).  It  ii  founded  ujwn  Baptiita  Man- 
tuuua,  Teramano,  and  a  euppoMd  "tabula,  vetustate  et  earie 
eooiumi)ta".  The  official  hiitory  of  Loreto  may  be  ranrded  aa 
contained  in  TuaaBLumra,  Zovntem  Hiitana  JUtn  V  (Rome, 
1687);  and  Mabtobiiu,  IWro  ulorim  d<Ua  5.  Com  nowena 
(8  Toli.,  fol.,  Rome,  1733-1738).  In  more  modem  time*  we  have  -  .  .  .nno' 
VooaL,  IH  weieiiM  KwmoUnti  H  UmnUma  (written  in  1808,  O  May,  IWlB, 
but  printed  only  in  1889),  and  LsorAJu>i,  La  Santa  Cam  di  Loreto 
(Lugano,  1841).  Both  tneae  writem  showed  an  af^reciation  of 
the  graTe  critical  difficulties  attendins  the  Loreto  tradition,  but 
tbor  did  not  ventuie  openly  to  express  disbelief. 

A  new  epoch  in  this  discussion,  already  heralded  by  Faihbs 
OaiSAB  at  tbe  Munich  Conoress;  by  M.  Boudinhon  in  Bmu  du 
CUrg*  rraneai;  XXII  (1901^,  841;  by  L.  DB  Pnis,  La  S.  Cata  di 
NoMorM  (Florence,  1908);  and  by  La  Haboi,  Hi*t.  dt  MuuraM 

g'aris,  1908),  was  brousht  to  a  climax  by  (jHSTAUSR,  Naln 
amt  d*  LontU  (Paris,  1908).  Amon^  the  learned  Catholic  re- 
riews  which  have  openly  pronounced  m  Chevalier's  favour  may 
be  mentioned  the  AnaUela  BaOmdiema.^  XXV  (1907),  47S-91 


Florianopolis,  the  coital  of  the  state,  situated  on  the 
western  shore  of  Santa  Catharina  Islaad,  with  a  mag- 
nifioent  harbour,  pleasant  climate,  and  a  population 
of  18,000. 

Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  at  Florianopolis 
12  churches,  2  monasteries  (Franciscans  and  Jesuits), 
and  2  nunneries  (Sisters  <»  the  Divine  Providence, 
and  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Conception).  The 
diocese  maint^uns  an  excellent  high  school  in  the 
state  c^>ital,  known  as  the  Ciymnasio  de  Santa  Ca- 
tharina. There  is  also  a  college  for  girls,  in  charge  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Divine  I'rovidenoe,  called  CoUegio 
Cora^Bo  de  Jesus.  The  same  sistets  have  an  asylum 
for  orphan  girls.  Florianopolis  has  12  Catholic  cem- 
eteries, 1  Rotestaat,  and  1  municipal.  The  Frao- 
oisoaa  Friars  publish  two  periodicals  in  the  diocese, 
one  entitled  "L'Amioo",  in  the  city  of  Blumenau,  and 
another,  "Sineta  de  Cfo  in  the  city  of  La^.  ■  There 
is'  another  Catholic  publication,  edited  in  Flprian- 
opolis  by  the  Assoda^fio  Protectora  des  Desampara- 
dos  ImiCo  Joaquim,  imder  the  name  of  "A  Fe". 
The  mesent  bishop  of  Santa  Catharina,  Rt.  Rev. 
Jo8o  aeeker,  was  D.  24  -Feb.,  1879,  and  appointed 

Julian  Mobbno-Lacaixb. 


aUmmm  atu  Uaria-Laaek,  II  (1906),  373:  Rmu  BMigue,  iV 
(1907),  467-70;  Baiu  BtnUutiiu,  XXIII  (1906),  626-27; 
imtt&rHlf.  KaA.  rAnfogu^XXyi  (1906),  109-16;  TKnk 

««»«»  d'HUMn 


BiloniAf  JbMvdk,  XXVIII 
.  (ioiu  HwlortauM,  LXXXI  (1907), 
a08-I0;  Rtnu  Pntimu  fApohtflimu,  ni.(190e),  788-61);£aiu 
du  CUrgt  Frantau,  XLIX  (1906),  80^,  and  many  others.  On 
•  the  same  side  may  further  be  mentioned  Bocdixron,  La  Quutim 
di  LortUo  (Paris,  1910) ;  Bouitabd,  La  Vtritt  nir  I«  Fait  dt  LortUo 
(Paris,  1910);  and  Chevaubr,  La  Santa  Cata  d»  Lortlto  Q>aris, 
1908).  See  also  the  artiolee  on  Loretto  in  the  KircUiehtt  Hand- 
Unkm  (Munich,  1908),  and  in  HnBDU's  £mMrn<im<-L<nJbm 
(Freiburg,  1907). 

The  articles  that  have  openly  taken  part  acainst  Chevalier's 
thesis  are  comiwtatively  few  ud  unimportant,  for  example  in 
L'Ami  du  CWrgt  (1900-1907) ;  a  series  of  articles  by  A.  Moim  in 
La  Seuola  CiUtolua  (Milan,  Jan. — Dec.,  1910);  and  other  articles 
of  more  weight  by  U.  KuasKa  in  TAsaL  proMfielks  QUarlaUArHI 

SUbingen,  1909),  212-247.  Isolated  works  in  favour  of  the 
rato  tradition  are  those  of  Eschbach,  La  VtriU  nir  fa  Fait  d* 
LartlU  (Paris,  1908);  F.  THOMAa,  La  Santa  Cata  dant  THitoin 
O'aris,  1909) :  Poisat,  La  Qumtion  d*  Lorlo  (Paris,  1907) ;  Fauwi- 
PcuoNAm,  La  Santa  Cata  di  Lortto  —emdo  m  ajfntoa  di  Oubbio 
(Rome,  1907). 

For  an  account  of  Loreto  in  English  reproducing  the  old  tradi- 
tions from  an  uncritical  standpoint  see  Qabbatt,  Lmto  Ms  Afsw 
MasarM  (London.  1898). 

Hbbbbbt  Thtibbton. 

Santa  Catharln*  (Florianopous).  Diocesb  or 
(Floriamopoutana),  a  suffiagan  see  oi  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Porto  Alegre  (Sfio  Petuo  do  Rio  Grande),  in 
Biasil,  South  America,  created  in  1906.  Its  jurisdio- 
tion  comprises  the  whole  territoty  of  the  State  of 
Santa  Catharina,  with  a  Catholic  peculation  of 
406,800  out  of  a  total  of  about  500,000  m  1909.  It  is 
conjectured  that  in  1516  Juan  Dfas  SoUs  and  Vicente 
Yafiei  Pinsdn  were  the  first  white  men  who  explored 
this  territory,  landing  in  the  Bay  doe  Perdidos;  Se- 
bastian Caix>t  in  1525  and  Diego  Garcia  in  1526  dis- 
embarked on  the  Island  of  Santa  Catharina,  then 
known  as  the  Island  of  Patos,  and  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  River  Plate.  Santa  Catharina  was  con- 
stituted as  a  state  of  the  Brasilian  Union  11  Jun., 
1891,  having  adhered  to  the  republic  on  17  Nov., 
1890.  Tbe  diocese  comprises  the  loUowing  vicariates : 
Ftoria&opolis,  Santo  Antonio,  Blumenau,  Brusque, 
Cresduma,  SSo  Francisco,  Itaji^y,  Joinville,  Gan>- 
paba,  Lagee,  Laguna,  Tijucas,  TubarSo,  Urussanga, 
and  Villa  Nova.   The  residatoe  of  the  bi^op  is 


Santa  Gnu  da  la  Sierra,  Diocesb  op  (Sanctjb 
Cbucib  db  Sierra),  in  Bolivia,  erected  on  6  July, 
1605,  as  Bu&ragan  of  Lima,  but  since  2  July,  1609,  it 
has  been  dependent  on  La  Plata  (Cbarcas).  Its  first 
bishop  was  Mgr.  Antonio  Caldertfn.  The  diocese 
comprises  the  departments  of  Santa  Cms  (area  126^- 
000  sq.  miles)  and  Beni  (district  of  Mojos),  which  be 
immediately  west  of  Matto  Groeso,  Brasil.  The  rural 
and  wooded  portions  of  these  regions  are  inhabited 
b^  the  MoxoB  Indians,  among  whom  flourishing  mis- 
sions were  established  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
the  Jesuits  under  Father  Cipriano  Barasa.  The  con- 
verted Indians  numbered  over  50,000  at  the  time  of 
the  suppression  of  the  society,  after  which  the  mia- 
sions  declined  rapidly;  but  thoiuh  many  of  the  Moxoa 
are  now  pagan,  the  converted  Indians  are  fervent 
Catholics  (see  Moxos  Indians).  The  town  of  Santa 
Crus  (poimlation  18,000),  formerly  called  also  San 
Lorenso  ae  la  Frontwa,  was  founded  in  1675  on  the 
Rio  Piray,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes.  The 
dioceee  contains  about  250,000  Catholics;  103  priests; 
64  parishes;  and  74  churches  and  chapels.  The  pres- 
ent bishop,  Mn.  Belisario  Santistevan,  was  bom  in 
the  Dioceee  of  Santa  Cms  de  la  Sierra  on  2  January, 
1843;  and  on  26  June,  1890,  appointed  titular  Bishop 
of  Dansara  and  coadjutor  to  Mgr.  Baldivia,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  1  June.  1891. 

Sinoptit  utad.  y  gtatrdf.  d*  Ja  rtfUiL  d*  Balitia  (La  Pas,  1908); 
BAixiVAif,i)aanii.panilaMsC«iM«r4A<biarfpdt.  d*Bal—fa  (La 
Faa,  1906). 

Santa  Fe,  Arcrdiocebb  or  (SANcris  Fidbi  in 
Avbrica),  in  New  Mexico,  was  erected  by  Pius  IX 
in  1860  and  created  an  archbishopric  in  1876.  It 
comprised  at  first  the  three  territories  of  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  and  Arisona,  detached  from  the  Diocese 
of  Duraogo,  Mexico.  Since  1868  it  has  been  re- 
stricted to  the  larger  portion  of  New  Mexico.  Suf- 
fragans: the  Bishops  of  Tucson  and  Denver.  The 
Catholics  number  about  150,000,  of  whom  12,000  are 
Pueblo  Indians  (Tiguex  and  Quirix);  the  majority 
of  the  remainder  are  of  Spanish  descent.  Thoe  ar« 
(1911)  50  parish  churches  and  360  misrion  chapels, 
most  of  them  built  or  thoroughly  repaired  sinoe 
1862:  these  are  attended  by  70  pneets,  50  seculars, 
and  20  regulars  (Jesuits  and  Francucans) ;  each  priest 
is  a  missionaiy  in  charge  of  from  nx  to  ten  scattered 
missions,  some  of  them  very  far  apart.  Of  the 
priests,  were  is  but  one  native;  the  others  are  French. 
Belgian,  German,  and  Italian.  Their  ministerial 
wonc  is  governed  by  the  decrees  of  the  Baltimore 
Council  and  of  the  diocesan  synods;  they  have  ec- 
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deaiastical  conferences  and  annual  retreats;  they 
form  also  among  themselves  a  Clergy  Relief  Union, 
inootporated,  and  they  are  aided  by  160  relifpous: 
Christian  Brothers,  Sisters  of  Loretto,  of  Charity, 
of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament,  of  St.  Francis,  and 
of  the  Sorrowful  Mother.  / 

Despite  the  increase  in  recent  yean  of  EngUah- 
■peakmg  people  and  the  exclusive  teadiing  of  E^^ish 
in  the  schools,  the  diocese  at  large  still  is  a  Spamsb- 
American  community.  The  assimilation  of  Mexicans 
and  Indians  with  the  Americans,  desired  by  some 
and  dreaded  by  many,  is  an  arduous  task.  AU  the 
priests  speak  both  English  and  Spanish,  besides  other 
languages;  but  Spanish  to-day  is  and  must  be  used 
in  the  confessional  and  from  the  pulpit,  except  in 
a  few  cities  (Santa  Fe,  Albuqueitiue,  has  Vegas, 
Raton,  and  Roswell)  where  both  languages  are  uwd. 
likewise  some  of  Uie  old  Spanish  customs  are  re- 
tuned,  such  as  the  administration  of  confirmation 
to  infants.  "Roma  non  objiciente",  the  privileges 
of  Spain  in  renuxl  to  fast  and  abstmenoe  are  rtiU 
in  vwue,  and  ue  clergy  live  on  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful  without  regular  salaries.  Education,  when 
the  diocese  was  erected,  was  limited  to  the  teaching 
in  Spanish,  exclusively,  of  the  primary  elements  of 
religion,  reading,  and  writing,  by  either  the  priests 
or  lav  teachers.  To-day  there  are  in  the  archdiocese: 
a  college  for  boys  (Santa  Fe);  a  high  sdiool  (Al- 
buquerque); eight  academies  for  youn^  ladies;  two 
boarding  schools  for  Indians;  parochial  schools  in 
Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque,  Las  Vegas,  Bernalillo, 
Jemes,  Pefia  Blanca,  Folsom,  Goswell,  and  Gallup, 
with  an  average,  daily  increasing,  of  4000  children 
under  Catholic  care,  despite  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
and  the  moneyed  competition  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Methodist  missions,  which  have  selected  New 
Mexico  as  a  field  of  operation.  There  is  also  in  the 
diocese  an  orphan  asylum  for  girls,  and  four  sanatoria 
with  hospitu  annexed,  conducted  by  asters,  at 
Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque,  Las  V^as,  and  Roswell. 
The  fiourishing  condition  of  the  diocese  is  due  to  the 
■Ml  of:  Archbishop  Lamy  (1850-85);  Archbishop 
Salpointe  (1885-04);  Archbishop  Chtnelle  (1894- 
97);  Archbishop  Bourgade  (189S-1908)  who  built 
the  cathedral  at  Tucson;  and  Archbi^op  I^taval 
(1909 — ) ;  and  of  the  pioneers:  Very  Rev.  P.  Eguillon, 
Revs.  G.  J.  Macheboraf  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Den- 
ver), J.  B.  Salpointe,  Gabriel  Ussel,  J.  M.  Coudert, 
A.  Truchard,  J.  B.  Rallifere,  J.  B.  Fayet,  J.  Fiakm, 
C.  Seux,  A.  Fourchegu  etc. 

The  relations  between  Church  and  State  authori- 
ties are  harmonious.  Mass  is  said  and  catechism 
tau^t  at  the  penitentiary  and  at  the  Government 
Indian  school:  at  every  Legislature  a  Catholic  priest 
is  chosen  for  chaplain  and  in  nearly  all  country  schools 
the  teachers  are  Catholics. 

BALTOiim,  StUStn  «t  Iht  Cn—  (Baimiog,  1898) ;  DsfoinD, 
iitaneai  Sfalck  t/  lh»  CalMie  Chtirck  in  Ntw  Utxieo  (San 
Fnnsino,  1887);  Bhobuiabm,  Th»  fnmdteant  m  Arima 
(Harbor  8iiriiio.l8B9).  JtJLBS  DbRACHM. 

Suita  Fe,  Diocbsb  of  (Sancta  Ftobi),  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  sufEragan  of  Buenos  Aires;  compris- 
ing the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  and  the  0o6et7ia- 
eione*  of  EI  Chaoo  and  Formosa,  was  separated  from 
the  Diocese  of  Parand  (q.  v.)  on  15  February,  1897. 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  (feast  on  seccmd  Sunday  after 
Easter)  is  the  diocesan  patroness.  The  first  and  pres- 
ent bishop,  Mgr.  Juan  Agustfai  Boneo  (b.  at  Buenos 
Aires,  23  June,  1845,  preconiaed  titular  Bishop  of 
Andnoe,  16  June,  1893,  as  coadjutor  to  Archbishop 
Lete  Federico  Aneiros  of  Buenos  Aires),  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  newly-established  see  on  27  January, 
1898.  The  diocese  has  an  area  of  about  145,100  sq. 
miles  and  a  population  of  860,000  inhabitants,  mostly 
CaUiolics.  There  are  66  parishes;  48  vice-parishes; 
4  Indian  mission  centres ;  143  secular  clergy :  a  conciliar 
■eminajy  with  45  students,  and  two  students  in  the 


CoUegio  PSo  Latino  Americano,  Rome;  52  Catholic 
colleges  and  schools,  in  addition  to  several  Indian 
schools,  orphanages  at  Santa  Fe,  Esperanza,  and  Ro- 
sario,  am  Catholic  hospitals  at  Santa  Fe,  Rosario, 
Esperansa,  and  Los  Rosas.  The  reliraous  orders  in- 
clude the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Fathers  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Missionaries  of  the  Heart  of  Maiy, 
Fathers  of  the  Divine  Word,  Jesuits,  and  Salesians; 
Dominicanesses,  Capuchin  Sisters,  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Union,  Daughters  of  Marfa  Auxiliadora.  Among  the 
manv  Catholic  societies  are  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer, 
Workingmen's  Circles,  Conferences  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  and  Priests'  Eucharistic  League.  The  Prov- 
ince of  Santa  Fe  has  an  area  of  about  51,(X)0  sq.  mUes, 
and  a  population  of  820,000.  Its  capital,  Santa  Fe 
(45,000  inhabitants),  situated  on'  the  Rfo  Salado, 
founded  by  Juan  de  Garay  in  1573,  is  associated  with 
the  most  important  events  in  the  national  life  of  Ar- 
goitina.  In  its  old  cabtido,  or  .  city  hall,  tiie  Con- 
stituent Congress  of  1882  and  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  1860  were  held.  It  contains  a  Jesuit  Church 
(1654)  and  a  large  Jesuit  College  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  There  are  14  churches  and  chapels  be- 
sides the  3  parish  churches;  the  cathedral  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Joseph.   The  "El  amigo  del  obrero"  is 

Eublished  twice  a  week  in  the  interests  of  the  Catho- 
c  working  man. 

Rosario,  186  miles  from  Buenos  Aires,  the  most 
important  city  in  the  diocese  and  the  second  in' the  re- 
pubUc,  was  founded  in  1725  by  Francisco  Godoy,  as  a 
settlement  for  the  Calchaqui  Indians,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation, of  about  190,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  Rto 
Parani.  and,  being  the  centre  of  the  Argentine  grain 
trade,  has  very  extensive  commerce,  its  exports  be- 
mg  valued  at  £7,301,398  and  its  unports  at£6,397,- 
579  in  1907.  The  town  is  beautifully  constructed  and 
contains  many  large  public  parks.  In  1907  it  had  130 
schools  attended  by  15,563  children.  It  contains  4 
parishes,  2  vice-panshes,  and  22  public  or  semi-public 
chapels,  indudmg  an  Irish  church.  The  Salesian 
Fathers  publish  a  weekly  newspaper  "CMstoforo  Co- 
lombo". 

The  Territories  of  El  Chaoo  (area  about  52,700 
sq.  miles,  popubtion  25,000)  and  Formosa  (about 
41,400  sq.  miles,  population  15,000)  from  reu  mis- 
sionary regions  entrusted  to  the  ministrations  of 
the  Franciscans  of  San  Lorenso  in  Santa  Fe,  of  La 
Merced  at  Corrientes,  and  of  San  Francisco  in  Salts. 
They  form  a  vicariate  forane  with  headquarters  at 
Resistencia,  R.  P.  Pedro  Iturralde,  commissary  gen- 
eral of  the  Franciscan  missionaries,  being  the  present 
vicar  forane.  There  is  a  parish  church  at  Reeutencia 
and  chapels  at  San  Jose  and  San  Antonio.  Hie 
fathers  have  a  mission  (founded  in  1900)  at  Nueva 
Pompeya  on  the  Rio  Bomejo,  with  a  school  for  the 
Mataoo  Indians  (40  pupils) ;  they  minister  also  in  the 
colonies  of  La  Florencia  (Rio  Teuco),  La  Buenaven- 
tura (Rio  Pilcomayo),  and  Frias  (Rio  Berao).  There 
is  a  native  mission  at  San  IVancisoo  Solano  (Rk>  Pil- 
comayo), with  an  Indian  school  equipped  with  forges, 
saw-milis,  carpentry  works,  and  a  sugar  factory. 
The  mission  at  San  Francisco  de  Laishi  near  Colonia 
Aquino  (Formosa)  is  exclusively  of  the  Tobas  Indians, 
and  contains  a  similar  school  directed  by  the  mission- 


Umhbb,  Outa  edHuMtoa  ArgtiMna  (Buenos  AiiM.  1910); 
Anuario  MtodMioa  d»  la  civdad  du  Romio  4*  Saute  Fe  (RoMUio. 
enrrent  Imiu)  :  Maiiin,  Tknmi^  Fitt  RmiiUa  of  SoM  Amtriea 
(Loodon,  1906);  Hnar,  Argnriina  (London.  1910),  264-77. 

A.  A.  MacEruban. 

Santa  Luda  d«l  Mela,  Prelatubb  Nuluus  of, 
within  tiie  territory  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Messina, 
Sicily,  now  governed  by  an  administrator  Apostolic, 
who  is  always  a  titular  bishop.  It  comprises  7  par- 
ishes, with  72  secular  priests. 

For  bibliogr^ihy,  m  Sicilt;  Messina. 

U.  BaNioMi. 
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Baate  Maria,  Diocese  of  (  Sanct^  Marls),  a 
Braiiliaii  see,  sunracan  of  Porto  Alegre.  The  latter, 
formerly  known  aa  the  See  of  6Bo  Pedio  do  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  was  recently  made  an  archdiocese  and  divided, 
three  new  sees,  Pelotas,  Santa  Maria,  and  Uruguay- 
ana,  being  separated  from  it  by  Pius  X  on  15  August, 
1910.  Santa  Maria,  containing  twenty-two  parbhes, 
coteiwisee  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sid.  The  climate  is  mild,  the 
country  well  wooded  and  fertile,  and  there  are  many 
colonies  of  German  and  Italian  emigrants- among  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  enf^ed  in  agriculture 
and  cattle-raising.  The  population  is  almost  entirely 
Catholic.  The  most  important  town  is  Cachoeira  on 
the  Rio  Jacuhy,  120  miles  west  of  Porto  Alegre,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  steamboat  and  rail.  The 
other  main  centres  of  population  are  Rio  Pardo,  Santa 
Maria,  Paseo  Fundo,  and  Cruz  Alta.  Bv  a  Decree  of 
the  S.  C.  of  the  Consistory^  6  Feb.,  1911,  Mgr.  Lima  de 
Valverde  was  appointed  first  Bishop  of  Santa  Maria. 

Oauuiti,  Compmdio  it  Hiloria  i»  BnaU  (S(o  Paulo,  1896- 

1905).  A.  A.  MacEklean. 

Santa  Maria  da  Monserrato  (Beat^b  Mabijs 

ViROINIS  DB  MONTBEBRATO),  AbBET  NOLUU8  OF. — 

When  it  was  determined  to  restore  the  Benedictine 
Order  in  Brazil,  the  work  was  entrusted  to  the  Con- 
gregation of  Beuron,  24  April,  1895,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Dom  Gerard  van  Caloen.  By  a  Decree  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Consistory,  15  Aug., 
1907,  the  Abbey  of  Santa  Maria  de  Monserrato  at  luo 
de  Janeiro,  founded  in  1589,  was  erected  into  an  ab- 
bey nvttiua,  the  same  Decree  separated  the  District 
of  Rio  Branco  from  the  Diocese  of  Amasones  and 
subjected  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Abbot  of  Santa 
Maria  de  Monserrato.  This  mission  territory  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Venesuela,  on  the 
north  and  east  by  British  Guiana,  on  the  south  by  the 
two  branches  of  the  Rio  Branco  and  the  Rio  Nmto. 
In  the  early  part  of  1898  it  was  visited  by  Fathers 
Libermann  and  Bertbon  of  the  Congr^tion  of  the 
Holy  Ghosti,  who  did  a  little  apostolic  work  among 
the  Catholics  scattered  along  tne  banks  of  the  Rio 
Branco.  The  region  contains  6000  Catholic  Brazil- 
ians, and  50,000  pagan  Indians.  Mgr.  van  Caloen, 
bom,  12  Marbh,  1853;  entered  the  Benedictine  Con- 
negation  of  Beuron:  was  appointed  Abbot  of  S&o 
Bento  at  Olinda,  20  May,  1896,  and  general  vicar  of  the 
Brazilian  congregation  in  1899;  he  was  transferred,  28 
Feb.,  1905,  to  the  monastery  of  Sfio  Bento,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  made  titular  Bishop  of  Phocea,  13  Dec.,  1907; 
and  elected  abbot-general  of  the  Brazilian  oongrem- 
tion,  6  Sept.,  1908.  He  resides  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  On 
8  June,  1907  he  obtained  a  coadjutor.  Abbot  Ddm 
Chrysostom  de  Saegher,  Abbot  of  St.  Martin  of  The- 
baen,  who  has  the  right  of  succession  to  the  abbatial 
See  of  Monserrato.  A.  A.  MacEIblean. 

Santa  Marta,  Diocese  or  (Sancta  Mabth^b), 
in  Cofembia,  erected  in  1535,  its  first  bishop  being 
Alfonso  do  Tobes;  suppressed  by  Paul  IV  in  1562]it 
was  re-established  by  Gregory  XIII — 15  April,  1577, 
as  suffragan  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogotd.;  it  became  suf- 
fragan of  Cartagena  in  1900,  at  which  time  it  com- 
prisied  the  State  of  Magdalena  and  the  territories  of 
Sierra  Nevada  y  Motilones  and  Goajira.  In  1905  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  diocese  was  formed  into 
the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Goajira.  Magdalena  was 
first  visited  by  Alonao  de  Ojeda  in  1499.  Santa 
Marta,  the  second  town  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in 
America,  was  established  by  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas 
29  July,  1525;  it  was  sacked  in  1543  and  again  in 
1565;  while  Sir  Francis  Drake  reduced  it  to  ashes  in 
1596.  St.  Louis  Bertrand  laboured  at  Santa  Marta 
for  a  time,  and  baptized  15,000  pagans  there.  The 
town  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  tne  Rio  Manzaneres. 
on  the  Gulf  of  Santa  Marta,  46  miles  north-east  oi 
Bananquilla,  and  contains  about  6000  inhabitants, 


aa  episcopal  palace,  public  ooUwe,  and  concHiar 
seminary.  Simdn  Bolivar  d.  17  Dec.,  1830,  at  San 
Pedro,  a  few  miles  distant.  A  diocesan  qmod  was 
held  at  Santa  Marta  in  1881.  The  present  bishop. 
Mgr.  Francisco  Simdn  y  Rodenas,  O.F.M.,  was  b. 
at  Orihuela,  2  Oct.,  1849;  appointed  as  successor  of 
Mn.  Caledon  to  the  see,  1 1  June,  1904 ;  and  enthroned. 
14  Nov.  following.  The  diocese  has  an  area  of  20,400 
square  miles,  and  contains  8  deaneries,  42  parishes,  40 
secular  priests,  3  convents  of  the  Presentation  Sisters 
of  Tours  with  15  nuns^  and  about  100,000  inhabitants, 
practically  all  Catholics.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  estab- 
lished a  miepital  and  school  at  Santa  Marta  m  1^3. 

MouMB,  Vp  Ih*  OrtHoeo  and  dram  tin  Itatialena  (New  Yoric, 

A.  A.  MacEbi,kan. 

Santander.  Diocesb  of  (Sanch  Ain>ERn,  San- 
TANDEBIBN8I8),  in  Spain,  takes  its  name  not  from  St. 
Andrew  as  some,  misled  by  the  sound  of  the  name, 
believe,  but  from  St.  Hemeterius  (Santemter,  San- 
tenter,  Santander),  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  city 
and  ancient  abb^,  the  other  being  St.  Celedonius. 
The  diocese  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  on  the  east  by  Vizcaya  and  Burgos,  on  the 
south  by  Burgos  and  Paiencia,  on  the  west  by  Leon 
and  Oviedo.  It  is  suffragan  of  Burgos,  and  comprises 
most  of  the  civil  Province  of  Santander  and  parts 
of  those  of  Alava  and  Buigos.  In  Roman  times 
Santander  was  called  Portus  Victoriie,  in  memory  of 
Agr^>pa'8  having  conouered  it  from  the  Cantabriaas, 
and  m  the  period  of  the  reoonquest  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  Asturiaa — Asturias  de  Sant  Aader,  be- 
tween the  Rivers  Saja  and  Miesa.  The  territory  was 
repeopled  by  Alfonso  I,  the  Catholic.  Alfonso  II, 
the  Chaste,  founded  there  the  Abbey  of  Sts.  Heme- 
terius and  Celedonius,  where  the  heads  of  tJioee 
holy  martyrs  were  kept.  Alfonso  VII,  the  Emperor, 
made  it  a  collegiate  church.  As  early  as  1068, 
King  Sancho  II,  the  Strong,  granted  a  charter  to  the 
Abmy  and  port  of  St.  Hemeterius  in  reward  for 
services,  and  Alfonso  V  did  aa  much.  Alfonso  VIII 
gave  the  abbot  the  lordship  of  the  town  on  11  July, 
1187.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  canons  were 
still  living  in  community  in  this  abbey,  and  Abbot 
Nufio  Perez,  chancellor  to  Queen  Maria,  drew  up 
constitutions  for  them;  these  constitutions  w»e 
confirmed  hy  King  Fernando  IV  in  1312,  and  later 
by  John  XXII.  The  town  of  Santander  aided  King 
St.  Ferdinand  when  he  conquered  Seville;  it  broke 
the  iron  chains  with  which  the  Ouadalquiver  had 
been  closed,  by  ramming  them  with  a  ship — ^which 
is  the  armorial  blazon  of  the  city. 

Santander  did  not  become  an  episoapal  see  until 
the  reim  of  Fernando  VI.  By  a  Bull  of  12  Decembo', 
1754,  Benedict  XIV  confirmed  the  creation  of  the 
See  of  Santander,  making  the  collegiate  church  a 
catiiedral,  and  giving  it  territory  Uikea  from  the 
Ardidiooese  of  Burgos.  In  1755  Fernando  VI  raised 
the  town  to  the  rank  of  a  city.  The  last  Abbot  and 
first  Bishop  of  Santander  was  Francisco  Javier  de 
Arriaza,  a  native  of  Madrid,  who  took  possession  in 
1755  and  ruled  until  1761.  The  Province  of  San- 
tander was  formed  in  1801,  and  in  1816  became  an 
independent  intendenda  and  one  of  the  provinces 
in  the  definitive  political  organization  (see  Spain). 
The  city  at  present  has  a  population  of  54,700  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  natbouiB  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscav.  The  cathedral  is  a  structure  of  very  diverse 
periods,  and  at  one  time  had  the  character  of  a  for- 
tress. Its  lower  portion  contains  a  spacious  ciypt, 
called  the  parish  church  of  Christ  because  it  serves 
parochial  uses.  The  dark  and  sombre  character  of 
the  structure  marks  its  original  purpose  of  a  pan- 
theon. It  consists  of  three  naves  with  three  apses 
forming  as  many  chapels,  and  a  baptistery  has  be«i 
erected  in  it.  The  building  dates  from  we  twelfth 
or  early  thirteenth  century,  but  presents  added  fea- 
tures of  many  later  periods.   A-  qtiral  staircase, 
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oonstructed  in  the  wall,  leads  from  the  crvpt  to  the 
cathedral  properly  so  called,  to  which  the  cloister 
of  the  old  abbey  serves  as  vestibule,  opening  on  the 
princmal  street  (Rua  Mayor)  of  the  dty.  The 
ohurcik  itself,  exclusive  of  the  eapiUa  mayor,  is  formed 
<^  three  naves  of  unequal  hdght,  128^  leet  in  length, 
and  594  feet  in  widtn.  In  the  choir  is  buried  the 
abbot,  Pedro  Luis  Manso  y  Lufiiga  (d.  1669),  who 
had  it  built.  In  a  comer  of  the  nave  on  the  Gospel 
side  is  a  holy-water  font  of  Arabic  workmanship, 
probably  brought  as  a  memorial  of  the  oonouest  from 
C6r<k>ba  where  it  served  as  a  basin  for  ablutions:  it 
bears  a  veiy  poetical  Arabic  inscription,  which  has 
been  trandated  by  Don  Pascual  Gayangos.  The 
capilla  mayor,  or  principal  chapel,  was  buUt  late  in 
the  seventeenth  century  by  Abbot  Manuel  Francisco 
de  Navanete  y  Ladr6n  de  Guevara  (1695-1705). 
The  relics  of  the  martyrs  Sts.  Honeterius  and  Cele- 
donius  are  kept  in  the  high  altar.  On  the  south  is 
a  cloister  which  long  sorved  as  a  cemetery;  and  in 
the  south-eastern  comer  was  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  last  remains  of  the  hoq>ice  founded  by 
Abbot  Nuflo  P6res  Monroy,  counsellor  to  Dofia 
Maria  de  Molina  in  the  distracted  reigns  of  Fernando 
IV  and  Alf«»i80  XI. 

The  other  parishes  of  Santander  are:  San  Francisco, 
an  anci«it  convent  of  the  Friars  Minor,  facing  on 
the  Plasa  de  Beoedo;  Ck>nsolaci6n;  the  parish  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  connected  with  the  old  Jesuit  col- 
lege; tnenewpansh  of  &kiita  Lucia.  Among  the  benev- 
olent institutions  are:  the  civil  and  military  hospital 
of  San  Rafael,  built  in  1791  by  Bishop  Rafael  Tomis 
Menendes  de  Luaica;  the  House  of  Charity:  the 
Aqrlum  of  San  Joai,  for  the  education  of  poor  boys: 
the  Casa  Cuna  (foundling  hoq>ital);  the  provincial 
indiua  (foundling  a^lum),  founded  in  1778  by  Bishop 
Francisco  Laso  de  San  Pedro.  The  intermediate 
school,  Institute  de  Segunda  Ensefiansa,  has  been 
established  in  the  old  convent  of  the  nuns  of  St. 
Clare  since  1839;  and  the  ecclesiastical  seminary 
since  1852  in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Catalina  de  Monte 
Gorblbt,  formerly  Hieronymite,  a  short  distance  from 
the  city.  There  is  also  the  pontifical  seminary  of 
Comillas,  founded  by .  Antonio  Lopez,  Maraud  de 
Comillas,  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  pontifical  univemity .  The 
distinguished  men  whom  this  diocese  has  produced 
are  numberless;  among  them  may  be  mentioned:  St. 
Beatus  of  Li^bana,  Fray  Antonio  de  Guevara,  Juan 
de  Herrora,  Amador  de  los  Rioe,  and  Pereda. 

Fvom,  Btp.  minda,  XXVII  (2nd  ed.,  Madrid,  1824); 
Amador  db  km  Rtoa,  Sanlander.  Btfalta.  nu  monumeniot 
(B«roeloii>,  1891);  Makiaha,  Hut.  gm.  de  Em.  (Valencia,  1794). 

Rauon  Ruiz  Amaoo. 

Suit'  Angelo  da'  Lombardl,  Diocese  of  (Sancti 
Anoeu  LoMBARooBXTif  BT  BiSACCiENSis),  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Avellino,  Southern  Italy.  The  city  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Lombards  at  an  unknown  period.  There 
are  sulphurous  springs  in  its  vicinity.  In  1664  it  was 
almost  coinpletely  destroyed .  It  became  an  episcopal 
see  under  Gregory  VII,  but  its  first  known  bishop  is 
Thomas,  in  1 179,  when  the  see  was  a  suffragan  of  Consa. 
In  1540  under  the  episcopate  of  Rinaldo  de'  Cancel- 
lieri,  it  was  united  to  the  Diocese  of  Bisaccia  (the  an- 
cient Romulea),  a  Samnite  town  captured  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  295  B.  c;  it  appears  first  as  a  bishopric  in 
1179.  Another  of  its  prelates,  Ignazio  Cianti,  O.P. 
(1646),  was  distinguished  for  his  learning.  In  1818  it 
was  incorporated  with  ■  the  See  of  Monteverde,  the 
earliest  known  bishop  of  which  is  Mario  (1049),  and 
which  in  1631  was  umted  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Canne 
and  Naiarethj  from  which  it  has  been  agtun  separated. 
The  see  contains  9  parishes  with  40,(X)0  souls,  45  secu- 
lar priests,  and  some  religious,  3  monastic  establish- 
ments, and  a  girls'  school. 

CmstMm,  X«  cMn  d" AaUa,  XX.  (Venioe,  1867). 

U.  Bbnioni. 


Sant'  Angelo  In  Vftdo  and  Uibaoia,  Dio- 

csBE  OF  (Sancti  Angeli  in  Vado  et  Ubbanibnsib). 
S.  An^lo  in  Vado  is  a  citv  in  the  Marches,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  "Tiferaum  Metaurense", 
a  town  of  the  Umbrian  Senones,  near  the  River 
Metaiurus,  believed  to  have  been  destroyed  bv 
the  Gbths.  Later  there  arose  a  new  burg  called, 
from  the  Church  of  S.  Michele,  Sant'  Angelo  in. 
Vado,  which  in  1635  became  ft  city  and  an  epis- 
copal see.  Urbania  is  situated  on  the  River  Can- 
diano  near  S.  Angelo,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Aleria,  considerable  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  It 
was  destooyed  at  an  unknown  date,  and  rebuilt  under 
the  name  cl  Castel  Ripeggiano.  but,  in  1280,  being  in 
favour  of  the  Guelphs  it  was  demolished  by  the  Ghi- 
bellines.  It  was  restored  again  through  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Dominican  bishop,  Guglielmo  Durante, 
and  called  (Pastel  Durante;  it  was  included  in  the 
Duchy  of  Urbino,  and  contained  a  magnificent  duod 
palace.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  TiKmate  bishops 
Eubodius  (Euhodius?),  Marius,  and  Innocent,  who  as- 
eisted  at  the  Roman  Councils  of  465,  499,  and  500, 
bekmmd  to  Tifemum  Tiberiacum  (QtUl  di  Castello) 
or  to  S.  Angelo.  At  the  bodnning  of  1635  S.  Angelo 
was  an  arohpreebyterate  nvlUua,  subject  to  ttie  Aboot 
of  the  Monasteiv  of  S.  Cristoforo  of  Castel  Durante, 
to  whom  the  Archpresbyterate  of  Castel  Durante 
was  also  subject.  In  that  year  Urban  VIII  erected 
the  two  towns  into  dioceses,  changing  the  name  of 
Castel  Durante  to  Urbania,  and  unitmg  them  leque 
principaliter  under  Onorato  degli  Onorati,  who  eov- 
emed  It  for  forty-eifl^t  years.  Otherbishops  were:  (San. 
Vinoenao  Castelli,  O.P.  (1711),  who  restored  the  cathe- 
dral of  Uibania,  and  Paolo  Zamperoli,  O.P.  (1779), 
sent  into  exile  under  Napoleon,  dying  there.  The  dio- 
cese is  a  suffragan  of  Urbino.  and  has  78  parishes  with 
about  20,(X)0  souls,  a  Capucnin  coi^vent,  and  8  houses 
of  nuns. 

CAVraLLnn,  £•  ckins  d'BaUa,  III  (Vsnioe,  1857). 

U.  BENIOm. 

Santerexn,  Prelaturb  nuluxtb  of,  created  in 
1903,  in  the  ecclesiastical  Province  of  Belem  do  Par&, 
with  a  Catholic  population  of  200,0(X).  The  present 
bishop  is  Rt.  Rev.  Armando  Bahlmann,  titular  Bishop 
of  Argoe,  b.  8  May,  1862,  appointed  10  Jan.,  1907, 
consecrated  19  July,  1908.  The  residence  of  the  bidiop 
is  at  Santarem,  State  of  Pari,  created  a  city  by  law  of 
24  Oct.,  1848.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  north- 
em  shores  of  the  Tapajos  River,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  28,0(X).  The  city  is  divided  into  four  parishes: 
Santarem,  Alter  do  Chao,  Boim,  and  Villa  Franca. 
The  monastery  of  the  Franciscan  friars,  who  have 
charge  of  the  missions  of  the  prelature,  is  located 
also  m  Santarem.  In  this  town,  the  government  of 
the  State  of  Par&  supplies  the  necessary  funds  for  a 
school  of  over  200  pupils;  there  are  also  3  colleges  for 
boys,  2  for  girls,  and  1  for  boys  and  girls. 

JUUAN  MobENO-L^CAIjLE. 

Santa  Boflna.  See  Porto  and  Santa-Rttfina, 
Dioosse  of. 

Santa  Sevwina,  Archdiocese  of  (SANCTiB  Smng- 
bina),  in  the  Province  of  Catanzaro  in  Calabria, 
Southem  Italy.  Situated  on  a  rocky  precipice  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Siberena,  it  became  an  important 
fortress  of  the  Byzantines  in  their  struggles  with  the 
Saracens.  It  is  not  known  whether  it  was  an  epis- 
coimJ  see  from  the  beginning  of  the  Byzantine  domi- 
nation; when  it  became  an  archbishopric,  probably  in 
the  tenth  century,  its  suffragan  sees  were  Orea,  Aoer- 
enza,  Gallipoli,  Alessano,  and  Castro.  The  Greek 
Rite  disappeared  from  the  diocese  under  the  Normans, 
but  was  retained  in  the  cathedral  during  a  great  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  earliest  known  bishop 
was  one  Giovanni,  but  his  date  is  uncertain  i  From 
1096i  when  the  name  of  BishopStefano  is  recorded,  the 
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tiqt  of  preUtes  ia  uninterrapted.  Among  fhem  we 
may  mention  Ugo  (1260),  formerly  prior  of  Uie  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem;  Jacopo  (1400),  who  died  in 
m>ute  of  sanctity;  Alessandro  della  Marra  (1488), 
who  restored  the  episcopal  palace  and  the  cathedral; 
GioT.  Matteo  Sertori,  present  at  the  LateianComtcil; 
Giulio  Sertori  (1635),  Icsate  to  Ferrara  mider  Charles 
V  and  Philip  II;  Giulio  Antonio  Santorio  (1566), 
later  a  cardinal,  and  Fausto  Caffarello  (1624),  both 
renowned  for  learning  and  piety;  Gian  Antonio  Par- 
ravidni  (1654),  even  as  parish  priest  of  Sondrio  in  ViJ- 
tellina  was  distinguished  for  his  seal  in  combatting 
and  converting  heretics;  Francesco  Falabello  (1660), 
who  suffered  much  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  his 
dkivch;  Carlo  Berlingeri  (1678),  a  sealous  pastor; 
Nioolo  Cannini  Faloo  (1743),  the  learned  editor  of  Uie 
history  of  Dio  Cassius. 

In  1818  the  territories  of  the  suppressed  dioceses  of 
Belcastro  and  S.  Leone  were  umted  to  Santa  Seve- 
rina.  Belcastro,  considered  by  some  authorities  to  be 
the  ancient  Chonia.  had  bishops  from  1122;  the  most 
noted  was  Jacopo  ai  Giacomelli  (1542),  present  at  ^e 
Council  of  Trent.  Bishops  of  8.  Leone  are  known 
from  1322  till  1571,  when  the  diocese  was  united  to 
that  of  8.  Severina.  The  archdiocese  has  now  only 
one  suffragan  see,  Caritati,  and  contains  21  parishes 
with  42,000  inhabitants,  80  priests,  4  convents,  and 
2  houses  of  nuns. 

CATPCuam,  Lt  cU*M  iT  AoKo,  XXI  (Venios,  18S7). 

U.  Bknioni. 

Baotlaco  (Cape  Vbrdk).  See  S2o  Thiaqo  ob 
Cabo  Vkbos,  DioasB  of. 

Santiago,  Kniohtb  of.  See  Saint  Jaiob  of 

COMPOSTELA,  ObDEB  OF. 

lUmttafO,  UmvBBarrr  of.  It  has  been  asserted 
by  some  historians  that  as  earlv  as  the  ninth  century  a 
course  of  general  studies  had  beoi  established  at  the 
University  of  Santiago  by  King  Ordofio  who  sent  his 
sons  there  to  be  educated,  but  no  absolute  proof  can 
be  adduced  to  prove  it.  The  first  reliable  sotu^es  say 
that  it  was  founded  in  1501  by  Diego  de  Mures 
(Bishop  of  the  Canaries),  Di^o  de  Muros  (dean  of 
Santiago),  and  Lope  G6mez  ^Iarzo,  who  on  17  July, 
1501,  executed  a  public  document  establishing  a  school 
and  academy  for  the  study  of  the  humanities,  intend- 
ing, as  the  document  proves,  to  later  include  all  the 
other  faculties.  The  founders  endowed  the  school 
from  their  private  fortunes.  On  17  December,  1504, 
Julius  II  issued  a  Bull  in  which  the  foundation  was  de- 
clared of  public  utility  for  the  whole  of  GaUcia  and 
granted  it  the  same  privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by 
all  the  other  general  schools  (estudios  generalet).  In 
1506  the  facmty  of  canon  law  was  founded  by  Bull  of 
Julius  II .  The  faculties  of  theology  and  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture were  founded  in  1556  and  those  of  civil  law  and 
medicine  in  1648,  thtu  completing  the  university 
courses  which  were  required  at  that  time.  The  real 
founder  of  the  University  of  Santiago  was  Archbishop 
Alfonso  de  Fonseca,  who  founded  uie  celebrated  col- 
lege which  bears  his  name.  He  endowed  it  muniiS- 
cently  and  obtained  from  Clement  VIII  (1528)  the 
right  to  found  faculties,  assign  salaries,  frame  statutes 
for  the  rector,  doctora,  lectors,  and  students  and  for 
conferring  duress.  The  faculty  of  grammar  and  arts 
was  installea  in  the  hospital  of  Axabacheria  which 
had  been  suitably  arranged.  In  1556  Charles  V  sent 
Cuesta  as  royal  delegate  with  instructions  to  organ- 
ise the  infant  university.  Knowing,  doubtlesSj  the 
wrangling  which  generaUy  existed  between  the  higher 
colleges  and  the  universities,  Cuesta's  first  care  was 
to  completely  separate  the  University  and  the 
College  of  Fonseca,  both  as  to  organisation  and 
administration. 

During  the  first  period  of  its  existence,  that  is  from 
its  foundation  to  the  time  of  Fonseca,  among  the  <Us- 


tingiiished  profeasore  of  the  univosily'  may  be  m 
tioned  Pedro  de  Vitoria  and  Alvaro  de  Cadabal,  and 
in  the  second  epoch  Villagran  and  3oe6  Rodrlgues  y 
GonsiUes,  profeaaor  of  mathematics,  ^pointed  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  direct  the  obso^atoty  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  associated  with  Blot  ud  Arago  in 
the  measurement  of  the  meridional  circle,  and  many 
others.  After_  many  disputes  and  agreements  the 
Jesuits  were  given  charge  of  the  grammar  courses  in 
1593,  and  remained  in  charge  until  their  emulsion 
from  the  Spanish  possessions  in  1767.  The  aepart- 
ment  of  arts  was  transferred  from  the  Asabacheria  to 
the  univendty.  The  constitutions  of  Cuesta  were 
modified  by  Guevara,  by  Pedro  Portocarrero  in  1588, 
md  finally  by  Alonso  Mufioz  Otalora.  All  diese 
dianges  were  q>proved  by  Philip  II  and  were  in  vogue 
until  the  general  reforms  which  took  place  in  the 
eij^teenth  century. 

The  colleges  of  Fonseca,  San  Clemente,  San  Mai^ 
ttn,  Pinario,  and  that  of  the  Jesuits  were  independent 
colleges  which  were  founded  and  which  thrivM  in  the 
shadow  of  the  university.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  this  as  in  all  the  other  universities,  studies  fell  into  a 
state  of  decadence;  between  the  university  and  Fon- 
seca College  arose  serious  differences  which  were  not 
settled  until  the  middle  of  the  eif^hteenth  century  in 
time  of  Ferdinand  VI.  About  this  time  (1751),  how- 
ever, many  notable  reforms  were  introduced,  the 
number  of  professorships  was  increased,  and  more 
extensive  attributes  were  granted  to  the  university; 
a  treasurer  was  also  appomted  and  the  rector  was 
named  by  royal  order. 

In  17W  the  university  was  transferred  to  the  build- 
ing fcMmerly  occupied  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  faculties 
woe  increasedmalring  a  total  of  thirty-three,  seven  of 
theolo^,  five  of  canon  law,  six  of  civil  law,  five  of 
medicme,  one  of  mathematics,  one  of  moral  phfl- 
OBophy,  one  of  experimental  physics,  three  of  arts,  and 
four  of  grammar.  After  the  university  had  taken  po»- 
session  of  the  old  Jesuit  college  it  soon  became  eviaent 
that  some  additions  would  have  to  be  made,  and  al- 
though these  were  carried  out  without  any  special 
plan  they  resulted  in  a  macious  building  with  a  severe 
and  digmfied  facade.  In  1790  the  faculty  of  medicine 
was  suppressed,  but  it  was  restored  once  more  in  1801. 
Canon  Juan  Martlnes  Oliva  was  appointed  roval  visi- 
tor; his  visit,  however,  was  not  prmiuctive  of  lasting 
results,  the  recommendations  he  had  made  being  set 
aside  in  1807.  From  then  until  the  present  time  the 
university  has  suffered  from  the  constantly  altering 
plans  of  the  Government  which  has  deprived  all  col- 
leges and  universities  of  their  former  state  of  auton- 
omy. The  faculty  of  theology  was  definitely  sup- 
pressed in  1852.  The  influence  of  the  university  m 
Galicia  has  been  great,  and  from  its  haUs  moi  eminent 
in  all  walks  of  life  have  passed.  The  library  of  40,000 
volumes  is  good,  as  are  also  the  laboratories  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  natural  history.  The  latto-  possesses  a 
crystallographical  collection  of  1024  wooden  modeb 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Abb6  HaQy.  The 
present  number  of  students  reaches  between  700  and 
WOO,  the  majority  of  whom  follow  the  medical  and 
law  courses. 

ViStAMt  Anuario  de  ta  Vnitertidad  de  SanHa^/o  vara  «l  c«r«o  d* 
ISSe  to  1867;  DC  u  Fcxnte,  Hitt.  de  lae  Vnieereuiadee  (Madrid, 
1884);  DE  u  Cahpa,  Hiet.ffoedfica  de  la  InelnuxMn  PMiea  da 
ApaSa  (1872);  Sempbb  t  QnABiNOa,  Btuauo  de  ma  BibtiaUea 
etpaHob  de  lae  Uejoree  eeantone  del  reinado  de  Carloe  III  (178S); 
BaUU»afieMietaDinecUnOeneraldeInelrueeiSnPiU>lieadelat» 
daisgg. 

Tbodoro  RoDBtanEB. 

ftantlago  d«  ChQa,  Abchdiocbsb  of  (Samcti 
Jacobi  de  Cbile),  comprises  the  civil  Provinces  of 
Aconcagua  (area  6226  square  miles),  Valparaiso  (area 
1659  sqiiare  miles),  Santia^p  (area  5223  square  miles), 
O'Higgms  (2524  square  miles,  this  province  is  nam«i 
after  the  liberator  of  Chile,  Bernard  O'Higgins),  Col- 
chagua  (area  3795  square  miles),  Curic6^u<ea  2013 
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square  mflee),  and  Taloaa  (area  3078  aquare  milee), 
and  tbe  islancu  of  Juan  Femandex,^  and  extends  from 
the  River  Choapa.  which  separates  it  from  the  Diocese 
of  Serena,  to  the  River  Mame,  which  forms  the  bound- 
ary Ihie  between  it  and  the  Diocese  of  Concepci6n.  Its 
area  is  26,018  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  esti- 
mated at  1,600,000^  of  whom  14,000  are  non-Catho- 
lics. Erected  by  Pius  IV  in  1561  as  a  suffraKan  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Lima,  it  comprised  all  of  Chile  and  the 
A^entine  Provinces  of  Cuvo  and  Tucumto.  This  ex- 
tensive territoiy  was  gradually  subdivided,  portions 
being  taken  to  form  new  dioceses.  In  1663  the  eatite 
southern  portbn  of  Chile  from  the  River  Biobio  was 
separated  to  form  the  Diocese  of  Imperial,  the  pres- 
ent Diocese  of  Concepci6n.  In  1570  Tucumto  was 
separated  to  form  the  Diocese  of  Cordova,  the  Prov- 
ince of  Cuyo  being  added  in  1806.  In  1840  Santiago 
was  raised  to  metropolitan  rank  by  Gregory  XVI,  ibe 
Diocese  of  Serena  being  also  erected  by  mm.  taking 
from  Santiago  all  the  territory  which  lay  norui  oF  the 
River  Choi^a.  The  archdiocese  has  three  sufifragan 
dioceses:  Conoepci6n,  Serena,  and  Ancud.  The  prin- 
cipal cities  are:  Santiago  (area  eight  square  miles),  the 
capital  of  Chile,  has  400,000  inhabitants;  Valparaiso, 
170,000;  Talca.  42,000;  Curic6.  19,000:  Quillota, 
12,000;  Vifia  del  Mar,  27,000;  and  San  Fehpe,  11,000. 
Twenty-one  bishoiM  and  four  archbishops  have  gov- 
erned the  diocese,  the  Most  Rev.  Juan  Ignacio  Gon- 
calez  being  the  present  incumbent.  The  cathedral  is 
a  beautiful  three-naved  stone  edifice.  Roman  in  style; 
it  is  dedicated  to  the  Assumption  oi  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, was  built  in  the  eighteenth  centmy,  and  was  re- 
stored during  the  latter  part  of  the  mneteenth  cen- 
tury by  Archbishop  Casanova.  It  is  321  feet  long, 
95  feet  wide,  and  52  feet  high.  The  cathedral  cht^ 
ter  is  composed  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  precentor, 
mastre  eicuda,  treasurer,  and  eight  canons. 

The  archdiocese  is  divided  into  117  parishes.  Val- 
paraiso and  Talca  are  governed  by  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernors who  are  invested  with  some  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion. The  churches  and  public  chapels  number  about 
481,  and  semi-public  oratories  are  very  numerous. 
There  are  20  religious  institutes  of  men,  with  905  mem- 
bers and  76  houses,  and  29  religious  orders  of  women, 
with  1727  members  and  120  houses.  The  secular  clergy 
number  412,  and  the  regular  451.  There  are  three 
seminaries,  with  43  students,  and  a  Catholic  univer- 
sity, with  619  students.  The  latter  has  faculties  of 
law,  engineering,  mines,  architecture,  agriculture,  and 
a  course  in  engineering.  The  Institute  of  Humani- 
ties, which  is  attached  to  the  university,  has  400  pu- 
pils. In  the  secondary  schools,  for  men  as  well  as  for 
women,  directed  by  the  secular  clergy  or  members  of 
religious  institutes,  5140  students  are  in  attendance. 
Primary  instruction  is  given  to  more  than  25,000  cnil- 
dren  in  the  parochial  and  other  schools  imder  religious 
direction.  Normal  schools  for  teachers  are  directed 
by  the  Christian  Brothers^  for  men,  and  by  the  Sa- 
lesians  and  the  Society  oi  St.  Thomaa  Aquinas,  for 
women.  There  are  35  hospitals  in  the  archdiocese 
under  the  patronage  of  the  State,  the  municipalities, 
the  CSiurch,  or  private  individuals:  30  of  these  are  un- 
der the  care  of  religious,  as  are  also  the  lunatic  asy- 
lums and  houses  for  deaf-mutes.  The  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor  conduct  two  homes  for  the  aged,  and  the 
Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  have  houses  of  correc- 
tion for  women,  and  ten  asylums  for  penitents.  More 
than  300  missions  are  preached  annually  in  the  arch- 
diocese to  prepare  the  people  for  complying  with  the 
Easter  precept,  and  more  than  15,000  persons  make 
retreats  in  the  19  houses  which  are  dedicated  to  this 
purpose. 

.MUODg  the  numerous  Catholic  societies  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Dolores  (Oiu:  Lady  of  Sorrows), 
for  the  care  of  the  sickj  of  St.  Francis  Regis,  for  the 
regularization  of  marruuEee^  of  St.  Philomena,  for 
mutual  aid;  St.  Joaqdi's  Union,  for  working  men;  the 


National  Union,  also  for  working  men;  tbe  Society  of 
the  Buena  Prensa  (Good  Press),  the  Society  of  Pli- 
maiy  Instruction,  for  Catholic  sdbools,  under  the  pap 
tronage  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  the  Federation  of  So- 
cial Works,  for  the  promotion  of  temperance;  the 
Centro  Cristiano,  for  the  promotion  of  leaming;  the 
Centro  Apostolico,  for  aidmg  the  missions  and  help- 
ing the  poor  of  the  different  parishes;  tiiat  of  St.  Je- 
rome, for  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Gospels. 
There  are  forty  conferences  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
with  a  m6mbenhip  of  1200,  who  help  more  than  500 
families.  There  are  15  patronatoa  donanicaJes  in  the 
dty  of  Santiago,  and  8  workingmen's  clubs.  Sevwal 
Catholic  societies  also  exist  whose  object  is  to  procure 
cheap  and  healthful  homes  for  tiie  families  of  working 
men,  and  seven  parishes  of  the  capital  and  of  Valpa- 
raiso have  houses  of  refuge  where  needy  women  are 
gratuitously  housed.  The  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Laca- 
rists;  these  priests  collect  annually  50,000  francs.  The 
Librarv  Society  supports  a  Catholic  library  and  has 
been  the  means  of  establishing  many]  others  through- 
out the  whole  republic.  Confraternities  of  aU  kinds, 
about  230  in  number,  flourish  in  all  the  parishes.  The 
principal  are  those  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Our 
Lady  of  Moimt  Carmel,  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer, 
the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Children  of  Mary,  the  Congre- 
gation of  Mary  and  St.  Aloysius,  the  Most  Holy  Ro- 
sary, Christian  Doctrine,  Christian  Mothers,  and 
Petomence. 

Six  diocesan  synods— 1586,  1612, 1625,  1670, 1688,, 
1763,  1895 — ^have  been  held  in  the  archdiocese.  In 
the  latest  of  these  (1895)  all  canonical  legislation  use- 
ful, for  the  government  of  the  archdiocese  was  col- 
lected in  a  code  of  1888  articles.  Constitutionidly, 
the  state  is  Catholic;  other  forms  of  religion  are  aim- 
ply  tolerated,  and  all  public  manifestation  of  wor- 
ship on  their  part  prohibited.  Bishops,  canons,  paridi 
priests,  curates,  and  substitutes  are  paid  bv  the  State, 
which  also  contributes  to  the  building  of  tne  churches 
pursuant  to  an  agreeement  made  with  the  Holy  See, 
to  compensate  for  the  suppressed  contribution  of  the 
diamoj  which  was  in  force  until  1853.  The  constitu- 
tion gives  the  State  the  right  of  patronage,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  president  of  uie  republic  proposes  to  the 
pope  the  candidates  for  all  sees,  and  to  the  bi^ops 
the  candidates  fo^  canonries.  The  parish  priests  are 
named  by  the  bishop,  subject  to  the  placet  of  the 
president.  The  Holy  See  does  not  recognize  this 
right  of  patltmage.  which  the  civil  power  has  arro- 
gated to  itself.  Tne  dioceses,  cfaurcnee,  seminaries, 
chapters,  cathedrals,  parish  diurches,  and  reli^oua 
communities  established  with  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  incorporated  and  are  legal  persons. 
Canonical  le^lation  is  recognized  in  these  matters, 
and  these  artificially  constituted  persons  can  acquire 
property  to  any  extent.  The  churches,  convents, 
schools,  and  chuitable  institutions  do  not  pay  direct 
taxes.  The  present  (1911)  archbishop.  Mgr.  Juan 
Ifiigo  Gonzales  Eyzaguirre,  was  bom  at  Santiago  de 
Chile,  11  July,  1844;  was  appointed  titular  Bishop  of 
Flavias,  18  April,  1907:  and  was  proimoted  to  the  arch- 
bishopric in  1909. 

Caldlago  d»  lot  teUtiMieot  .  .  .  d*  ChiU  (Santiaco,  1911); 
Anuano  BHUMMeo  de  ChiU  (Santiago,  1910);  CenM  <b  Is 
RtpMiea  it  Chile  en  1907  (Santiago,  1908):  La  Pmineia 
BeUeideUat  de  Chile  (Fniburg,  1895) :  BoUttn  BdetiOelieQ  de  San- 
Uaoo  (16  voIb.,  Santiago,  1861  to  1908). 

Cablos  Silta  Cotapos. 


UmYBRSiTT  OF  Santiaqo. — For  many  years  the 
prelates  and  influential  Catholics  of  Chile,  cGssatisfied 
with  the  instruction  given  by  the  State  University 
which  had  under  its  control  all  the  secondary  and 
hi^er  grades,  had  dedred  to  found  in  Santiago  a 
free  CaUiolic  university.  The  Catholic  Assembly  of 
1885  appointed  a  committee  which  in  accord  with  the 
biahops  formulated  a  plan  to  realize  this  deaire.  On 
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21  June,  1888,  Archbishop  Mariano  Ceuanova  isBued 
the  decree  founding  the  Catholic  University  and  nam- 
ing as  its  first  rector  D.  Joaquin  Larraln  Gandarillas, 
titular  Bishop  of  MartyTopolis.  The  university  was 
solemnly  opened  on  31  March,  1889;  at  that  tmie  it 
oompriwd  only  liie  faculties  of  law  and  mathematics, 
and  an  institute  for  literary  and  commercial  courses. 
There  was  no  further  addition  until  1896,  when 
mathematics  was  divided  into  the  two  courses  of  civil 
enraneerin^  and  architecture.  In  1900  the  Institute 
of  Hunuuiities  was  founded,  adding  a  d^artment  of 
letters  to  the  courses  at  the  university.  The  prince^ 
legacy  left  in  1904  by  D.  Frederico  Sootto  and  hia 
mother  made  possible  the  foundation  of  an  industrial 
and  agricultunil  school,  a  course  of  much  utility  in 
this  country  where  scientiJBc  industry  and  agriculture 
are  still  in  their  infancy.  In  1905  a  sub-cotuse  of  en- 
gineering was  founded  to  fill  a  much  felt  want  for  the 
training  of  foremen  and  assistants  to  the  engineeni. 
The  faculty  of  medicine,  although  undoubtedly  the 
most  necessaryj  has  not  yet  been  established,  as  the 
cost  of  maintaming  it  would  be  more  than  that  of 
all  the  others  combined.  Up  to  the  present  time  no 
faculty  of  theology  has  been  founded,  owing  to  vari- 
ous difficulties,  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  this  also 
will  be  organized.  The  attendance  in  1910  for  the 
courses  of  law,  mathematics,  i^priculture,  industrira, 
and  engineering  was  619,  with  51  inofessors;  and  in 
the  Institute  of  Humanities  400,  with  44  professors. 
The  university  has  chemical,  physical,  electrical,  and 
mineralogical  laboratories  ana  a  library  of  more  than 
30,000  volumes.  Its  property,  movable  and  ■immov- 
able, amounts  to  about  nve  nullion  francs. 

Tne  GathoUc  University,  althou^  in  many  respects 
incomplete,  is  beginning  to  exercise  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  country  on  acooimt  of  the  increasing 
number  of  students  and  the  high  standing  of  its  pro- 
fessors. Many  of  the  text  books  compiled  by  toem 
have  been  adopted  by  the  State  University.  Much 
would  be  added  to  its  power  and  developmoit  if  the 
state  would  authorize  it  to  confer  d^rees  which  would 
enable  those  holding  them  to  exercise  the  professions 
of  lawyer,  engineer,  or  doctor  and  occupy  such  pub- 
lic offices  as  require  these  decrees.  Up  to  the  present 
the  official  university  reserves  this  right  exclusively  to 
itself,  imposing  at  tne  same  time  its  programme  and 
plan  of  sUidies  on  tiie  Catholic  University.  Since  its 
foundation  the  university  has  had  three  rectors.  The 
first  was  the  titular  Bishop  of  MartyropoUs  later 
created  Archbishop  of  Anazarba,  D.  Joaquin  Larrain 
Gandarillas,  the  most  eminent  of  the  educators  of 
Chile,  for  to  him  principally  is  due  the  foundation  of 
the  seminaiy  and  the  Catholic  University  of  Santiago. 
He  devoted  his  entire  private  fortune  and  that  of 
many  of  his  relatives  to  me  maintenance  of  these  two 

nt  works.  Tlie  second  was  the  titular  Bishop  of 
Ltonte,  D.  Jorge  Montes,  who  on  account  of  poor 
health  was  obliged  to  resim  shortly  after  his  appoint- 
ment. The  third  is  the  Rev.  Rodolfo  Vergara  Antf- 
mez,  journalist,  orator,  poet,  and  author  of  various 
histonc  and  didactic  works  which  have  attracted  con- 
siderable notice.  Among  the  most  noted  professors 
ol  the  university  may  be  mentioned:  D.  Abdon  Ci- 
fuentes,  senator  and  Minister  of  State,  who  has  de- 
voted his  entire  life  to  working  for  the  freedom  and  the 
progress  of  private  education;  D.  Clemente  Fabres, 
D.  Carlos  Risopatr6n,  D.  Ventura  Blanco  Viel,  D. 
Ram6n  Gutierrez,  D.  Enrique  Richard  Fontecilla.  all 
noted  jurists  ana  public  men;  D.  Joaquin  Walker 
Martinez,  Chilian  representative  to  the  United  States 
and  the  Argentine  Republic,  parliamentanr  orator 
and  statesman;  D.  Miguel  Cnichaga,  author  of  a 
treatise  on  international  law;  D.  Luis  Barros  M£ndes, 
litterateur;  D.  F^uicisco  de  Borja  Echeverrla,  econo- 
mist and  sociologist;  Canon  'Eebebaa  Mufioz  Donaso, 
orator  and  poet;  and  Rev.  Ram6n  Angel  Jara,  the 
present  Bishop  of  Serena. 


Anwtrio  i»  is  Vnnerridad  CaUUea  de  SmUiago  i»  CMb,  S  Toki; 
CaUlaQoi»lot  teUtOMeotd*  .  .  .  CUU  fflutian,  1911). 

Cablos  Silva  Cotapob. 
SanUaco  da  CompoataU.  See  CoiiFoanLA. 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  See  Cuba. 

Santiago  dal  Estaro,  Diocbsb  or  (Sancti  Jaoobi 
DE  EJsTERo),  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  erected  25 
March,  1907,  suffragan  of  Buenos  Aires.  Its  terri- 
tory exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  State  of  San- 
tiago, bounded  by  the  States  of  Salta  and  Tucumaa 
on  the  N.  W.,  La  Rioia  on  the  W.,  Cordova  on  the  S., 
Sante  on  the  E.,  and  by  the  Temtoiy  of  El  Chaco  on 
the  N.  E.  It  has  an  area  of  nearly  40,000  sq.  miles 
and  a  population  averaging  about  5  to  the  sq.  mile. 

Santiago,  the  cathedral  city  as  well  as  the  capital 
of  the  state,  is  situated  on  the  Rio  Dulce,  about 
forty  miles  north  of  the  Salinas  Grandee,  or  Great 
Salt  Marshes,  of  Northern  Argentina.  Altnoui^  the 
newest  diocese  in  the  repubuc,  its  coital  was  the 
seat  of  the  first  bishop  in  that  part  of  South  America. 
The  ecclesiastical  organization  of  what  afterwards 
became  the  Argentine  Republic  began  in  1570  under 
St.  Pius  V,  who  erected  what  was  at  first  known  as 
the  Diocese  of  Tucuman.  This,  the  original  diocese 
of  all  but  the  seaboard  of  that  country,  covered  a 
vast  and  almost  unexplored  territory  of  the  same 
name.  The  Spanish  settlement  of  Santiago  del 
&tero  was  then  designated  as  the  seat  of  the  Bishop 
of  Tucuman,  and  its  church,  built  about  1570.  was 
the  cathedral.  Not  until  nearly  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  later  (1699),  in  the  episcopate  of  Juan 
Manuel  Mercadillo.  O.P.,  was  the  see  transferred  to 
Cordova.  The  old  diocese  thenceforward  took  its 
name  from  its  ci^ital,  being  known  as  the  Diocese 
of  Cordova.  Thus  Cordova  is  still  regarded  as  the 
most  ancient  diocese  of  Argentina,  wmie  the  most 
ancient  cathedral  in  the  country  is  at  Santiago  del 
Estero.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  Diooese 
of  Salta  was  formed  out  of  that  part  of  the  Cordova 
jurisdiction  which  included  Tucuman  and  Santiago; 
from  a  portion  of  the  Salta  jurisdiction  the  (new) 
Diocese  of  Tucuman  was  formed  in  1897,  and  from 
Urn  new  diocese,  again,  was  formed,  ten  years  later, 
the  Diocese  of  Santiago  del  Estero. 

For  three  yeaia  after  its  erection  the  diocese  was 
governed  by  Right  Rev.  Pablo  Padilla,  Bishop  of 
Tucuman,  as  administrator  Apostolic,  imtil  in  1907 
Right  Rev.  Juan  Martin  Jams,  its  first  bishop,  was 
appointed  by  Pius  X.  It  is  divided  into  twelve 
parishes.  The  parochial  clergy  are  few  for  so  large 
a  territory — not  more  than  one  priest  to  each  parisn, 
besides  a  vicar  forane  and  the  bishop's  personal 
staff.  There  are,  however,  three  schools  for  boys, 
and  an  orphanage  under  the  care  of  religious  at  uie 
«^>itAl,  besides  several  other  approved  Catholic 
educational  institutions. 

Outa  edeM.  de  la  Sep.  ArgenUnii  (Bueno*  Aina,  1910);  Bat- 
TAMDISB,  Awmmin  ponC  (1911). 

E.  Macfidbbson. 
Santiago  da  Vaneauala.  See  Cabacas,  Abch- 

DIOCESE  at. 

Santini,  GiovAmn  Sante  Gaspbbo,  astronomer, 
b.  at  Caprese^  in  Tuscany,  30  Jan.,  1787;  d.at  Padua, 
26  Jime,  1877.  He  received  his  first  instruction  from 
his  parental  uncle,  the  Abate  Giovanni  Battista 
Santini.  This  excellent  teacher  implanted  at  the 
same  time  the  deep  religious  sentiments  which  San- 
tini preserved  throu^out  his  life.  After  finishing 
his  pniloBophicid  studies  in  the  school  year  1801-2,  at 
the  seminary  of  Prato,  he  entoed  in  1802  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pisa.  He  very  soon  abandoned  the  study 
of  law  in  order  to  devote  liimaelf  ,  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Paoli  and  Abate  Pac(miano,  exclusivdy  to 
mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  It  appean 
tliat  at  Pisa  Santini  still  wore  the  cassock.  Ttis  oir- 
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Munatanoe,  and  poesibly  also  hia  being  ooDfuaed  with 
hia  uncle  Giovanni  Battista,  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  in  bibliographical  dictionariea  he  still  fig- 
ures under  the  title  ai  abate.  It  ia  certain,  however, 
that  he  never  received  major  orders.  In  1810  he 
manried  Teresa  Pastrovich,  and  one  year  after  her 
dealh,  in  1843,  he  contracted  a  second  mania^  with 
Adriana  Coitforti,  who  outlived  him.  Dunns  his 
stay  at  Pisa  he  won  by  his  diligence  the  love  and  con- 
fidence not  onl^  of  his  professors  but  also  of  the  rector 
of  the  university  and  of  the  influential  Foesombroni. 
At  their  urgent  suggestion  Santini's  family,  especially 
his  uncle,  made  great  sacrifices  to  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  m  Milan  (1806-1806)  under  Oriani, 
Ceearis,  and  Carlini.  On  17  Oct.,  1806,  the  Italian 
Government  appointed  him  assistant  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  obswvatoiy  at  Padua,  Abate  CJhiminello, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1814.  In  1813  the  univosity 
offered  him  the  chair  of  astronomy,  a  position  in 
which  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Eknperor  Francis  I 
in  1818  after  the  Venetian  territory  had  become  part 
of  Austria.  In  addition  he  taught  for  several  year^ 
as  substitute,  elementary  algebra,  geometry,  and 
higher  mathematics.  During  the  school  years  1824r- 
1825  and  1856-7  he  was  rector  of  the  university,  and 
from  1845  to  1872  director  of  mathematical  studies. 
Towards  the  end  of  1873  he  suffered  repeatedly  from 
fainting  spells  which  woe  followed  by  a  steadily  in- 
creasing phjrsical  and  mental  wealmeas  and  final 
breakdown.  He  died  in  his  ninety-first  year  at  his 
villa,  Noventa  Padovana. 

Both  aa  a  practical  and  theoretic  astronomer,  San- 
tini  has  made  the  Observatory  of  Padua  famous.  When 
he  took  charge  the  observatory  was  located  in  an  old 
fortified  tower,  in  a  precarious  condition.  The  most 
valuable  instrument  he  found  was  a  Ramsden  mural 
quadrant  eight  feet  in  diameter.  On  accoimt  of  the 
political  complications  and  Chiminello's  protracted 
illness,  the  practical  work  was  reduced  to  a  minimum — 
regular  meteorologicid  observations.  Santini  at  once 
b^gan  to  take  earful  observations  of  comets,  planets, 
planetoids,  occultations,  and  eclipses.  In  1811  he 
determinM  the  latitude  of  Padua  with  the  aid  of 
Gauss's  inethod  of  three  stars  in  the  same jJtitude, 
and  in  1815  again,  with  a  new  repeating  circle.  In 
1822,  '24,  and  '28  he  assisted  the  astronomical  and 
geodetic  service  of  Italy  b^  making  observations  in 
fongitude.  Constantlv  striving  to  equip  this  insti- 
tute in  accordance  with  the  latest  requirements  of  scir- 
ence,  he  installed  in  1823  a  new  Utzschneider  equar 
torial,  and  in  1837  a  new  meridian  circle.  With  these 
last  he  b^an  at  once  to  make  zonal  observations  for  a 
catalogue  of  stars  between  declination  +  10°  and  — 10°, 
an  undertaking  which  he  carried  out  on  a  large  scale, 
and  which  he,  with  the  aid  of  his  assistant,  Trette- 
nero,  completed  in  1857,  after  ten  years  of  work.  In 
1843  he  made  a  scientific  journey  through  Germany, 
and  in  the  most  scientific  centres  he  conferred  with 
distinguished  savants  in  his  own  and  related  fields. 
As  a  theoretic  astronomer,  Santini  deserves  notice  for 
his  researches  concerning  the  comets.  In  the  Encke- 
Galle  catalogue  he  is  credited  with  the  calculation 
of  nineteen  orbits.  He  acquired  his  greatest  fame 
by  his  calculations  of  the  orbital  disturbances  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1832-1862  caused  by  the  great 
planets  on  the  comet  of  Biela.  The  time  and  place  of 
the  appearance  of  this  comet  in  1846  corresponded 
exactlv  with  previous  calculations.    In  1819-20  he 

fubliahed  his  "EUementi  di  Astronomia"  (2nd  ed., 
'adua,  1830),  a  work  in  two  parts,  of  classic  soberness 
and  thoroughness.  In  1828  applied  his  "Teorica 
de^  Stromenti  Ottici",  also  published  in  Padua,  in 
which  he  explains  b^  means  of  the  most  simple  for- 
mulas the  construction  of  the  different  kinds  of  tele- 
Boopes,  mioroBCopea  etc.  A  number  of  dissertations 
on  geodetic  and  astronomic  subjects  from  his  pen  ap- 
peared in  the  annals  of  learned  associations,  in  the 


"CJorrespondanoe  du  Baron  de  Zach",  "Astrono- 
mische  Naohrichten",  etc.  Besides  some  twenty  Ital- 
ian scientific  societies,  Santini  became  a  member 
in  1825  of  the  London  Royal  Astronomical  Society; 
in  1845  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Institut  de 
France;  and  in  1847  member  of  the  Kaiserliche 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  of  Vienna.  When  in 
1866  Venice  was  separated  from  Austria,  he  became  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  last-named  association. 
Danim,  Austrian,  Spamsh,  and  Italian  decorations 
were  bestowed  upon  him.  A  complete  list  of  Us 
writings  may  be  found  in  the  "Disooiso"  (pp.  42-67) 
by  Lorenzoni,  mentioned  below. 

Losaxioin,  Oiowanni  Santini,  la  tua  vita  <  U  tut  open.  Dit- 
eorta  UUo  ntUa  Meta  di  S.  Sofia  in  Padtna  (Padua,  1877); 
ISBK,  In  oeeationt  M  prima  emienaria  datta  nateita  dtW  attro- 
nomo  Santini  (Padua,  1887);  toh  Wubzsach,  Biogra/.  Ltxikm 
d*t  KaitaOiMmu  Outrtieh  urn  UnitrttaUune  durcA  die  Kait.  Akad. 
dcr  ir{u.(Vieiiiia,  1874),  ■.  v.;  PoaoCNOOBrr,  Biogra/.  lilt.  Handb., 
n  (Leipna,  1889),  a.  v. 

J.  Stein. 

Santo  Dominco,  Abcrdioobsb  or  (Samcti  Dom- 
nnci),  erected  on  8  August,  1611,  by  Julius  II, 
who  by  the  Bull  "Pontifex  Romanus"  on  that  date 
established  also  the  Sees  of  Gancepci6n  de  la  Vega 
and  of  San  Juan  of  Porto  Rioo  Tluee  prelates, 
had  been  appointed  to  the  sees  comprising  the  eccledias- 
tical  province  created  previously  (1504)  by  the  same 
Boverei^  pontiff,  united  their  petition  to  that  <rf  the 
Crown  m  requesting  the  Holy  See  (see  Porto  Rico) 
to  suppress  the  same  and  to  establish  the  three  new 
dioceses  as  suffragans  to  the  See  of  Seville. .  This 
alteration  was  effected  brfore  any  one  of  the  prelates 
in  question  had  taken  possession  of  his  diocese  or  had 
received  consecration.  Father  Francisco  Garcia  de 
Padilla,  Franciscan,  who  had  been  in  1504  the  prel- 
ate designed  to  occupy  the  See  of  Bayuna  (Bavnoa, 
Baiunensis),  on  the  extinction  of  the  same  was  chosen 
the  first  Bishop  of  Santo  Domingo,  having  been  so 
mentioned  in  the  Bull  of  the  erection  of  the  diocese. 
He  died  before  his  consecration,  after  having  named 
Rev.  Carlos  de  Arag6n  his  vicar-general  and  having 
authorised  him  to  take  possession  of  the  diocese  in  the 
name  of  the  bishop,  who  never  reached  Amoica.  The 
first  bishop  to  occupy  the  See  of  Santo  Domingo  was 
Aleasandro  Qeraldini,  ^>pointed  in  1516  and  died  in 
1624.  He  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  peihaps  the  onlv 
rapreoentative  <d  all  America  to  assist  at  the  Fifth 
Lateran  Council. 

Paul  III  on  12  Feb.,  1646,  elevated  Santo  Domingo 
to  the  ruik  of  an  archdiocese,  the  incumbent  of  the 
see  at  the  time,  Bishop  Alonso  de  Fuenmayor,  be- 
coming the  first  archbishop.  Santo  Domingo  as  the 
first  metropolitan  see  of  America,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Bull  of  erection  "Supier  Universas  Orbis 
Eccleeias",  had  five  suffragan  sees,  as  follows:  San 
Juan  in  Porto  Rico,  Santiago  in  Cuba,  Coro  in  Vene- 
luela,  Santa  Marta  of  Cartagena,  and  Trujillo  in  Hon- 
duras. The  Diocese  of  Concepci6n  de  la  Vega  had 
been  united,  after  the  death  of  its  first  bishop,  Pedro 
Suirez  de  Deza,  to  the  See  of  Santo  Domingo  by^Apos- 
tolic  authoritv.  Nothing  in  the  text  of  the  Bull  of 
erection  woula  warrant  the  use  of  the  title  of  Primate 
of  the  Indies  by  the  archbishop  of  this  see,  although  it 
remains  indisputable  that  it  is  the  first  metropolitan 
see  of  aU  America.  Santo  Domingo  is  equally  en- 
titled to  be  called  the  cradle  of  Christianity  in  America, 
being  the  centre  of  the  religious  and  missionary  zeal 
that  radiated  thence  to  the  adjoining  islands  and  main- 
land. The  Bull  of  Alexander  VI,  dated  24  June, 
1493,  deognated  the  Franciscan  Father  Buil  (Boil) 
to  accompany  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  of 
discovery,  with  ample  faculties  as  Apostoho  dele- 
gate or  vicar,  and  to  bring  to  the  New  World  a 
body  of  sealous  missionaries.  The  unfortunate  inci- 
dent which  deprived  America  of  his  services  doubtless 
mailed  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  the  beginning. 
But  on  SO  August,  1496,  a  band  of  Franciscans  and 
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other  miaaumen  urived  in  Hispaniola  to  replace  a  dis- 
contented element  that  occasioned  no  small  annoy- 
ance to  the  great  discoverer,  and  to  lay  the  solid  foun- 
dation of  the  Faith  among  the  native  TnHi«.Ti» 

The  archdiocese  contains  600,000  Catholics;  66 
secular  and  12  regular  priests;  32  Sisters  of  Charity :  68 
churches;  103  chapels;  1  seminary;  257  schools.  The 
present  anshbishop,  Mgr.  Adolfo  Nouel,  was  bom  at 
Santo  Domingo,  12  December,  1862;  elected  titular 
Archbishop  of  Methymna,  8  October,  1904;  cona»- 
orated  at  Rome  eight  days  later  as  coadjutor  to  Arch- 
bishop de  Merino  of  Santo  Domingo,  whom  he  suo- 
oeeded  in  August,  1906. 

BaUtt»  «rf«ti'(lth'<o  d»  la  armadiSeuu  d*  Santa  Domineo;  Bvtt 
PmMftx  Bamamu  in  Arekno  at  Sinmuat;  Bbau,  La  colmiMaeU» 
d»AMrta£iM(8u  Juan,  1807);  /XoewMiitf  in  epiaoopal  krehiTM, 
flu  Juan,  Porto  Rioo. 

W.  A.  Joms. 
Saatorin.  See  Thbba,  Dioctsb  or. 

Bantot,  JoAO  dob,  Dominican  miasionaiy  in  India 
and  Africa,  b.  at  Evora,  Portu^;  d.  at  Goa  in  1622. 
His  book  "Ethic^ia  Oriental"  is  the  best  description 
of  the  Portuguese  occupation  of  Africa  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Portugal  was  at  the 
senith  of  ber  power  there.  His  account  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Bantu  tribes  at  that  date  is 
most  valuable;  be  was  a  keen  observer,  and  generallv 
a  sober  narrator  of  things  that  he  saw.  This  work 
is  now  a  Pwtugueee  dassic.  On  la  August,  1586, 
four  months  after  leaving  Lisbon,  dos  Santos  arrived 
in  Mosambique.  He  was  at  once  sent  to  Sofala, 
where  he  remained  four  years  with  Father  JoSo 
Madeira.  Etetween  them  uiey  baptised  some  1694 
natives  and  had  built  three  chapels  when  they  were 
ordered  back  to  Mosambique.  After  a  joiurney  of 
great  hardships  they  were  forced  to  remain  on  the 
^unbesi  River,  dos  Santos  staying  at  Tete  for 
eight  months.  From  renters  found!  there  he  dis- 
oovwed  that  the  Dominicans  had  baptised  about 
20,000  natives  before  the  year  1591  at  Tete  alone. 
Frtnn  Mosambique  he  was  sent  to  the  small  island 
of  Querimba,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  The 
re^sters  here  gave  the  information  that  16,000 
natives  had  been  baptised  before  the  year  1593. 
Next  he  was  appointed  commissary  of  the  Bulla  da 
Crusada  at  Sofala,  where  he  stayed  more  than  a 
year.  His  labours  in  Africa  ended  on  22  August, 
1597,  when  he  left  Mozambique  for  India.  With  the 
exception  of  eleven  vears  spent  in  Europe  (1606-17) 
he  lived  the  rest  of  his  life  in  India. 

AMopta  Orwfitat  (Uiboa,  1881):  Thbal,  Th*  Portagui—  it 
aoulk  Africa  iC*vt  Town,  1880). 

SiDNBT  R.  WBI.CH. 

San  ZaTlsr  del  Bae,  MissroN  of,  one  of  the  eight 
missions  founded  by  the  Spanish  Padres  between  1687 
and  1720  in  the  Pimeria  Alta,  within  the  present  lim- 
its of  the  State  of  Arixona,  vis.  Guevavi,  San  Xavier 
del  Bac  (of  the  water),  Tumacacuri  (San  Joai,  which 
has  been  reserved  by  Act  of  Congress  as  a  national 
monument),  Tubac  (Santa  Gertrudis),  Sonoitag  (San 
Miguel),  Arivaca,  Santa  Ana,  and  Calabasas  (San 
CJayetano).  Of  these  only  Tumacacuri  and  San 
Xavier  del  Bac  are  extant:  tbe  former,  situated  forty- 
five  miles  south  of  Tucson,  is  in  a  ruinous  condition ;  the 
latter,  nine  miles  south  of  Tucson,  in  the  fertile  Santa 
Cms  valley  and  close  to  the  Papago  village,  has  re- 
mained in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation  and  is 
visited  annually  by  a  great  numbo:  of  pilgrims,  tour- 
ists and  students  of  art  and  history.  Founded  in  1699 
by  the  Jesuit  missionary  Eusebius  Kino  (KUhne),  a 
native  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol  who  resigned  the  chair  of 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  Ingolstadt  to  evan- 
gelise the  aborigines  of  the  New  World,  the  Church  of 
Ban  Xavier  del  Bac  was  completed  by  the  Spanish 
Franciscans  at  a  later  date,  with  the  exception  of  one 
of  the  towers,  which  remained  unfinished.  It  is  built 
<^  stone  Mid  brick,  with-a  mortar  the  process  of  which 


is  now  lost  and  which  has  retained  to  this  day  the  coo- 
sistenc^  of  cement.  Its  inside  dimensions  are  105  feet 
by  70  m  the  tnuisqit  and  27  in  the  nave.  It  has  the 
form  of  the  Latin  cross.  Experts  have  been  at  vari- 
ance regarding  the  style  of  architecture  at  San  Xa- 
vier, some  pronouncing  it  Moorish,  others  Bysantine, 
others  agam  describing  it  as  a  mixture  of  both.  It 
seems  now  established  that  it  may  not  be  called  Mootw 
ish,  as  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Moorish 
araiitecture  as  exemplified  in  the  Orient  and  South- 
em  Spain,  although  it  bears  traces  of  Ike  influoioe 
exercised  by  Moorish  art  ovtar  the  Renaissance  in 
Spain.  The  proper  denomination  should  be  the 
Spanish  Mission  style,  vis.  Spanish  Renaissance  as 
modified  by  local  conditions  in  the  Spanish  colonies 
of  the  New  World. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  church  is  an  tUrivm,  en- 
closed by  a  f«ioe  wall,  where  the  Indians  used  to  hold 
their  meetings.  The  facade,  profusely  adorned  with 
arabesques  of  varied  colours  and  bearing  the  eoat- 
of-arms  of  St.  Fi'ancis,  is  flanked  by  two  towers  80 
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feet  hi^.  From  the  top,  made  accessible  by  easy 
winding  stairs  cut  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  a 
comprdiensive  view  may  be  obtained  over  the  vei^ 
dant  Santa  Cms  valley,  the  distant  citjr  of  Tucson 
and  the  circle  of  lofty,  pinnacled  mountains. 

The  interior  is  frescoed  throughout,  and  contains  a 
great  number  of  artistic  statues  made  of  wood.  The 
reredos  of  the  main  idtar  and  of  the  aide  chapels  are 
elaborately  decorated  in  bas-relief  with  scrall  woric 
covered  with  gold  leaf,  and  are  supported  by  columns 
of  unique  designs.  Aoove  the  centre  of  the  transept 
a  cupola  rises  to  a  height  of  55  feet.  Six  minor  dome« 
divide  the  remaining  space.  Two  figures  of  lions 
carved  in  wood  guard  uie  access  to  the  sanctuary. 
The  terraced  roof  is  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  m 
masonry,  each  baluster  tapering  into  a  cement 
finial  and  supporting  on  either  side  a  lion's  head, 
reminiscent  of  the  escutcheon  of  Castile  and  Leon. 
To  the  west  of  the  church  is  an  opoi  oortile,  the 
ancient  burying  ground,  with  fourteen  pillars  in 
the  wall  bearing  niches  for  the  Stations  of  the  Cross 
worked  in  high-relief.  At  the  west  end  of  the  cortile 
stands  a  domed  chapel  with  a  belfry,  used  formerly  as 
a  mortuary  chapel,  since  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows. 

Adjacent  to  the  church  are  gathered  the  miaskm 
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baildingB,  samnutding  a  apacious  paHo  lined  with 
ansadea  and  a  monumental  entrance  oonaiating  of 
■even  arohee.  As  it  now  stands,  SanXavierdelBao 
is  eonffldered  the  moat  remarkable  relic  of  the  Spanish 
period  north  of  Mexico;  many  imi>ortant  features 
which  had  gradually  disappeared  were  replaced  dur- 
ing the  years  1906-10  by  the  Bishop  of  Tucson  on  hie 
own  responsibility,  in  an  effort  to  restore  the  ancient 
and  venerable  pde  to  its  pristine  grandeur  and  to 
preserve  it  for  future  generations. 

From  1827,  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish 
missionaries,  to  1866,  when  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Sa^inte 
(later  Arehbishm  of  Santa  F6)  came  to  Tucson,  the 
mission  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac  was  completely  aban- 
doned and  Mt  to  the  care  of  the  Papago  Indians,  who 
saved  it  from  destruction  by  the  Apaches.  Since 
1868,  when  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  oi  Ariaona  was 
erected,  the  bidiops  of  Tucson  have,  by  tuuemittin^ 
care  and  frequent  outlay,  warded  off  decay  and  ulti- 
mate ruin  from  the  precious  monumont,  constantly 
devoting  at  the  same  time  especial  and  personal  at- 
tention to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Papago  In- 
dians eathored  around  the  mission.  For  thk  past 
thirty-five  years  a  school  has  been  maintained  by  the 
clergy  of  the  paiish  of  Tucson  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Papago  childreb.  It  is  located  in  the  mission  build- 
ings and  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph 
of  Caiondelet. 

Absicitita,  Crtfnioa  urifUa  dd  AjmMieo  eolmo  dt  Qiurttan; 
Ocmoua  in  BttU.  Am.  Cath.  Hitt.  Soc.,  V,  do.  3  (June,  1894) ;  0>- 
TWIA,  Hiatoria  del  Nayaril,  Stmora.  Sinaioa  y  Anibaa  CaUjanwu 
(Medeo,  1887);  CiiAnNaAD-JoLT,  HitL  dt  bt  eompagnii  de  Jtnu, 
V  (Pull,  1880),  lit;  DB  Long,  HUt.  t}  Antma,;  HAUiuroif , 
wiavM  <i Ariacmat  HUUry  at  Aritam  Ttrrilory  (Ban  Fmuaaoo, 
1884);  SAUOOm,  SaUiara  af  Oia  Craaa  (Banning,  Cal.,  1898); 
nuHCiaoo  Oabctb,  Afny,  tr.  Com  (New  York,  1900). 

'  .  Hembt  Granjon. 

8ko  Carlos  do  Pinlul,  Diocesb  of  (S.  Cabou 
Pinbausnbib),  suffragan  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Sfto 
Paulo,  Brazu.  South  America,  created  on  7  June, 
1908.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Jos^  Marcondes  Homem  de 
Mello.  the  present  bishop,  was  bom  on  13  Feb..  1860, 
and  elevated  in  May,  1906;  he  had  been  ArchDishop 
of  Pitfi,  from  which  he  resigned.  The  residence  of 
the  bishop  is  at  SSo  Carlos  do  Pinhal,  State  of  Sfto 
Paulo,  founded  in  1857  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  city 
on  21  April,  1880.  It  is  connected  with  the  city  of 
SSo  Paulo,  capital  of  the  state,  by  a  railroad,  the  trip 
occluding  about  six  hours.  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  67,000,  mostly  Catholics.  Besides  the  public 
schools  and  those  maintained  by  the  diocese,  there  is 
an  excellent  institution  for  the  education  of  oris, 
known  as  "CoUegio  de  SSo  Carkis"  and  directed  by 
the  Sisters  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament. 

JuuAM  Morbmo-Lacalli. 

Bio  Lull  de  GiocTM,  Diocese  or  (Sancti  Alot- 
Bii  DE  ClcERES),  in  Brazil,  suiTragan  of  (juyabti, 
from  which  diocese  (archdiocese  since  5  April,  1910) 
it  was  separated  by  a  papal  Decree  of  10  March,  1910. 
Sio  Luis  de  OUsnes,  otherwise  known  as  Villa  Maria, 
is  situated  in  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso  on  the  Mt 
bank  of  the  Rio  Paraguay  about  IIS  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Cuvabd  and  60  miles  from  the  Bolivian  boundarv. 
Founaed  in  1776  by  Luiz  de  Albuqueraue  de  Mello 
Pereira  e  Caceres  as  a  fort  to  oppose  tne  Spaniards 
and  called  Maria  in  honour  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal, 
it  was  chartered  as  a  town  in  1859.  In  1895  its  popu- 
lation was  only  about  1500  (mostly  Indians),  but 
owing  to  the  moreasing  commerce  between  Matto 
Groeso  and  the  South  which  is  carried  on  entirely  by 
river,  SSo  Luis  (being  the  meet  southerly  Branlian 
pwt  4m  the  Rio  Paraguay)  has  become  an  important 
centre.  The  cathedral  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Aloy- 
sius.   The  diocesan  statistics  are  not  yet  available. 

GAUum,  Campandio  da  hiiloria  do  BmaSt,  HI  (Slo  Ftalo. 
1903),  388-41. 

A.  A.  MacEbuan. 

XIII.— 30 


Slo  Lull  d«  Manmhao,  Diocesb  or  (Sanch 
LuDovici  DB  Maraonano),  suffragan  cl  Ba6m  de 
ParA,  comprises  the  State  of  MaranbBo  in  Northern 
Brazil.  The  Prefecture  of  SOo  Luis  was  annexed  to 
the  See  of  Olinda  by  Innocent  XI,  15  July,  1614;  on 
30  Aug^  1677,  it  was  created  a  bishopric  d(^nd- 
ent  on  Lisbon;  Frei  Antonio  de  S.  Maria,  a  Capu- 
chin of  S.  Antonio,  was  appointed  to  the  see,  but 
before  he  took  possession  he  wfts  transfennd  to 
Miranda,  and  Gregorio  dos  Anjos,  a  secular  canon 
of  the  Congregation  of  St.'  John  the  EhrangeUst,  be- 
came its  fint  bishop.  It  oomprised  then  tul  Maran- 
hio.  Parti,  and  Amazonas.  The  see  was  vacant  from 
1813  till  1820;  Leo  XII  made  it  suffragan  to  SSo  Sal- 
vador (15  Jime,  1827).  In  Jan.,  1905,  the  Diocese  of 
Piahuy  was  sqMiated  from  SSo  Luiz,  which  becaune 
suffragan  to  BeKrn  de  Pari,  3  May,  1906.  The  Dio- 
oeee  of  SSo  Luiz  has  an  area  of  177^560  square  miles, 
and  contains  about  600,000  inhabitants,  practicaUy 
all  Catholics:  57  parishes;  36  secular  clergy;  12  La- 
sariats  and  OH>ucnin8;  2  connegations  of  nunsj  and 
about  100  churches  and  chapels.  The  present  bishop, 
Francisco  de  Paula  Silva,  CM.,  successor  of  Mgr 
Albano,  was  bom  at  Douradinho  on  31  Oct.,  1866; 
joining  the  Lazarists  he  was  professed  in  1891;  or- 
dained on  24  Jan.,  1896;  ^pointed  master  of  novioes  at 
Petropolis,  and  later  rector  of  the  Lazarist  College,  at 
Serra  de  Caracas,  named  Bishop  of  SSo  Luis  on  18 
April,  1907;  oonsecraAed  on  14  July  following  by 
Cardinal  Anoverde  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  territoiy  of  MaranhSo  was  discovered  by 
Pinidn  in  1500  and  granted  to  JoSo  de  Banos  in 
1634  as  a  Portuguese  hereditary  captaincy.  The 
Island  of  MaranhSo  lies  between  the  Bays  of  SSo 
Marcos  and  SSo  Jos^.  It  was  seised  in  1612  hv  the 
French  undo-  Daniel  de  La  Touche,  Sdgneur  de  La 
Rividiire,  who  founded  SSo  Luis,  near  the  Rio 
Itapiourd,  the  site  being  blessed  by  the  Capuchins 
who  accompanied  him  and  who  established  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Francis.  The  island  was  seised  by  the 
Pwtugueee  under  Albuquerque  in  1614.  Very  suo- 
cessfuT  Indian  missions  were  soon  begun  by  the 
Jesuits,  who  were  temporarily  expelled  as  a  result 
of  a  civil  war  in  1684  for  their  opposition  to  the  en- 
slavement of  the  Indians.  SSo  Luiz  city  has  dbout 
30,000  inhabitants,  and  contains  several  convents, 
charitable  institutes,  the  episcopal  palace,  a  fine 
Carmelite  church,  and  an  ecclesiastical  senunaiy. 

OAbum,  BiaL  do  Bnua  (8(o  Puilo,  1890-1908). 

A.  A.  MacEbi^ban. 

Sio  Paulo,  Abchdiocebb  of  (S.  Pauli  in  Bba- 
biua). — ^The  ecclesiastical  province  of  Sfio  Paulo,  in 
the  Republic  <tf  BrasU,  South  America,  comprises  the 
Dioceses  oi  Campinas,  RiberSo  Preto,  Taubatd,  Bo« 
tueatti,  Corityba,  and  SSo  Carlos  do  Pmhal,  all  these 
dioceses  being  in  the  State  of  SSo  Paulo.  Created  a 
bishopric  in  1745  it  was  raised  to  metropoUtan  rank 
in  IwS,  when  the  above  mentioned  dioceses  were  also 
created.  The  Catholic  population  in  the  province  in 
1910  amounted  to  over  2,500,000  souls.  There  are 
203  secular  priests;  60  regular  priests,  distributed 
among  7  religious  orders  and  institutions  of  learn- 
ing; 4  convents;  630  churches  and  chapels;  and  36 
Catholic  schools.  In  the  city  of  SSo  Paulo,  the  seat 
<rf  the  archdiocese,  are  located:  the  Seminario  Pro- 
vincial, for  ecclesiastical  students:  the  Seminario  Cen- 
tral; the  Seminario  das  Ekiucandas,  under  the  Sisten 
of  St.  Joseph,  for  the  education  of  poor  giris;  the 
Gymnasio  de  o.  Bento,  directed  by  the  Benedictines; 
this  Gymnasio  Diocesano  de  S.  Paulo,  under  the  Mar- 
ist  Brothers;  the  Gymnasio  de  Nossa  Senhora  do 
Monte  Csnno;  and  uie  Lyceu  de  Artes  e  Offioioa  do 
Sagrado  CoimSo  de  Jesus.  The  Catholic  pubUoa- 
tions  in  the  diocese  are:  the  "Bolet.in  eccksiastico", 
the  official  organ:  "Ave  Maria";  "Estandarte  Catho- 
lioo";  "UniSo  Catholica".   The  city  of  SSo  Paulo, 
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founded  in  1S61,  is  one  of  the  most  populous  (350.000 
in  1910)  and  prosperous  in  Brazil ;  it  u  the  centre  oi  the 
oofiFee  trade,  Brazil's  nvatest  industry.  The  present 
archbishop,  the  Most  Rev.  Duarte  Leopoldo  da  Silva 
(b.  4  Apr.,  1864),  was  transferred  to  S8o  Paulo  in 
1907,  and  consecrated  in  1908. 

JuUAN  Mobbno-Lacaixb. 

8Ko  Pedro  do  Bio  Qraade  do  Sul.  See  Pobto 

AtiEORB,  AbCHDIOCBSB  OF. 

8io  Balvrndar  do  Bahla  da  Todot  oa  Baatoa, 

Abcbdiocbsk  of  ^Sancti  Salvatobib  omfTcif  Sanc- 
torum), a  Brazilian  see  erected  by  Julius  III,  25 
Feb.,  1551,  as  suffragan  of  Lisbon,  and  raised  to 
archiepiscopal  rank  by  Innocent  XI,  16  Nov.,  1676. 
The  diocese  at  first  comprised  all  Brazil,  which  had 
previously  fonAed  part  ot  the  Diocese  of  Funchal;  the 
first  Mass  in  Brazil  was  celebrated  on  26  AprU,  1500, 
at  Ck)roa  Vermelha  Island  by  Henrique  de  Coimbra, 
O.F.M.  In  1537  the  Mercy  HoBpitu  was  erected  at 
Santos.  The  first  bishop,  Pedro  Femandes  Hardinha, 
arrived  at  Bahia  on  22  June,  1552;  he  left  on  2  June, 
1556,  to  return  to  Europe,  but  was  shipwreoked  b»- 
tween  the  rivers  Sfio  francisoo  and  Cuniripu.  and 
murdered  by  the  Indians,  16  June,  1556.  The  Cnurch 
was  thep  governed  by  Francisco  Femandes  till  the  ai^ 
rival  of  the  second  bishop,  Pedro  LeitSo  (1559),  who 
held  the  first  Brazilian  synod  at  Bahia,  where  he  died 
in  1573.  By  1581  there  were  sixty-two  churches  at 
Bahia  and  in  the  neighbouring  region,  the  Reoonoavo. 
The  first  archbishop,  Gaapar  de  Mendoofja,  took  pos- 
session of  his  see  by  procuration  on  3  June,  1677. 
Archbishop  Sebasti&o  Afonteiro  da  Vida  (1702-22) 
held  a  provincial  council  and  published  the  statutes, 
known  as  "Constituic&o  do  Arcebispado  da  Bahia". 
The  first  governor  of  Brazil,  Thomd  de  Souaa,  arrived 
at  Bahia  on  29  March.  1549;  with  him  were  six  Jes- 
uits, the  first  sent  to  tne  New  World,  under  Manoel 
da  Nobrega.  Two  days  later  the  first  Mass  was  said 
at  Bahia.  On  I  July,  1553,  there  arrived  at  Bahia  the 
Venerable  Jos6  Ancmeta.  S.J.,  the  Apostle  of  Brazil. 
A  native  mission,  SSo  Andre,  was  begun  forthwith 
near  the  dtjr.  In  1554  Father  da  Nobrega  opened  a 
college  at  Piratininga.  The  early  Jesuit  missionaries 
contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  of  the  new  colony, 
giving  free  education,  curbing  the  violence  of  the 
pioneers,  and  protecting  the  Indians  from  slavery,  for 
which  purpose  they  obtained  a  royal  decree  in  1570. 
Thev  also  constructed,  from  Santos  to  SSo  Paulo,  a 
toad  which  for  three  centuries  remained  the  princi- 
pal highway  of  the  region.  They  compiled  many  im- 
portant works  on  the  native  Indian  languages,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  grammars  by  Anchieta, 
Manoel  da  Veiga,  Manoel  de  Moraes,  Luiz  Figueira, 
and  Montoya;  and  Mammianl's  "Catechismo  &dou- 
trinachristftna  lingua  brazilica  da  na^kiriri".  The 
semimuy  at  Bahia  was  founded  by  Damasus  de  Abreu 
Vieira,  O.F.M.;  in  1583  the  Benedictines  established 
the  Abbey  of  Sfio  Sebastifio  at  Bahia. 

The  episcopal  city,  Bahia,  was  foimded  by  Thom6  de 
Souza  in  1549  near  the  site  of  Victoria  which  had  been 
established  in  1536  by  Francisco  Pereira  Coutinho. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  con- 
tained houses  of  the  Benedictines,  Franciscans,  Car- 
melites, Augustinians,  Italian  Capuchins  and  the 
Mendicants  of  the  Holy  Land;  also  the  Carmelite, 
Trinitarian,  Franciscan,  and  Dominican  tertiaries,  a 
mer<nr  hospital,  a  leper  nospital,  and  two  orphanages, 
in  addition  to  many  schools.  It  has  now  a  popula- 
tion of  over  200,000  inhabitants;  the  archdiocese  con- 
tains about  2,500,000  Catholics,  5000  Protestante,  208 
parishes,  240  secular  and  80  recularpriests,  3  colleges, 
and  725  churches  and  chapeb.  The  present  arch- 
bishop, Jerome  Thomd  da  Silva,  was  bom  at  Sobral 
on  12  June,  1849;  educated  at  the  CoUegio  Pio-Iatino- 
americano,  Rome:  ordained  there  on  21  Dec.,  1872; 
appointed  Vicar-General  of  Olinda;  named  Bishop  of 


BeKm  do  Pari  on  26  June,  1890;  and  transferred  as 
successor  of  Mgr  Macedo  Costa  to  Sfio  Salvador  on 
12  Sept.,  1893,  being  enthroned  in  Feb.,  1894. 

Oalamti,  Csmpmdta  d»  hitloria  do  Bnuil  (SSo  Paulo,  18B6- 
1905),  an  azoellent  aooount  of  the  aarly  Indian  tribea,  thatr 
lancuacas,  euatoms,  and  reiisiona  ia  livan  in  1, 90-139;  SooTHar, 
Bv*7^  Braal  (London,  UlO-lB). 

A.  A.  MacErlbam. 

8lo  Sebastllo  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Arcbdiocbsb 
OF  (S.  Sbbastiani  Fluminib  Januarii).— The  ecclesi- 
astical province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  third  of  the 
seven  constituting;  the  Brazilian  episcopate,  was  &«t 
created  a  bishopric,  as  a  suffragan  see  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Sfio  Salvador  da  Bahia,  by  a  Bull  of  22  Nov., 
1676.  It  was  raised  to  an  archbishopric  in  1893, 
its  jurisdiction  comprising  the  Dioceses  of  Nictheroy 
(1893)  and  Espirito  Santo  (1892)  and  the  Prefecture 
of  Rio  Branco.  The  total  Catholic  population  of  the 
whole  province  in  1910  was  2,051,800,  and  that  of  the 
archdiocese  proper,  800,000.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
latter  extends  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  federal 
district  in  which  Rio  de  Janeiro^  the  capital  of  the  re- 
public and  seat  of  the  archdiocese,  is  located.  There 
are  in  the  federal  district  20  parish  churches,  69  chap- 
els, various  monasteries  and  nunneries,  and  63  Catho- 
lic associations  prominent  among  which  are:  the  "Ir- 
mandade  do  Sanctissimo  Sacramento  da  Candelaria", 
founded  in  1669  and  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  chari- 
ties caring  for  nearly  1000  indigent  persons,  and  of  the 
Asylum  m  Our  Lady  of  Piety  for  the  education  of  or- 
phan girls;  the"IrmandadedaSantaCaBadaMiseri- 
cordia",  operating  since  1545  and  maintaining  a  gen- 
eral hospital,  a  foundling  asylum,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  funeral  establishment  for  the  burial  of  the  poor. 
These  benevolent  associations,  Imown  in  Brazil  aa 
irmandadesCbTOtheThoods),  do  a  highly  charitable  and 
eminently  Cliristian  work,  assisting  the  poor  and  car- 
ing for  the  orphans  and  the  sick,  by  the  maintenance 
of  hospitals,  asylums,  savings  buiks,  schools,  etc. 
There  are  also  several  associations  of  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul,  performing  similar  work.  Of  religious  ordera, 
there  are  in  the  archdiocese  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  Car- 
melites, Lazarists,  Dominicans,  and  Benedictines;  of 
female  orders,  there  are  Sisters  of  CJharity.  Ursulinee, 
Carmelites,  Poor  Clares,  and  others.  The  archdio- 
cese maintains  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Joseph.  Among  other  Catholic  institutions  of  learn- 
ing are:  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  for 
girls;  the  Jesuit  ooU^;  the  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus;  the  CoUege  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Mwy  for  sprls.  Mention  diould  also  be  made  of  the 
"Circulo  Catholico",  a  large  association  founded  on 
15  Sept.^  1899,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Faith,  and 
to  provide  young  men  with  moral  recreation.  The 
or^mof  the  Church  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is"  O  Universo" 
(Rua  Evaristo  Vega  No.  61). 

Rio  de  Janeiro  was  the  first  spot  in  the  New  World 
where  a  colony  of  Protestants  settled.  A  little  island 
in  the  bay  was  colonized  and  fortified  by  Villegaimon 
under  the  patronage  of  Admiral  CoUgny  in  1555.  This 
Huguenot  settlement  was  destroyed  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  1566,  and  the  name  of  the  island  changed  to 
Sfio  Sebastifio.  The  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  pro- 
claimed the  capital  of  Brazil  in  1763.  After  the  em- 
pire was  established,  the  imperial  chapel  near  the  pal- 
ace was  selected  for  a  cathedral,  which  building  is  at 
present  being  reconstructed.  Adjacent  to  it  is  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel.  Both  are 
small  structures,  but  preserve  to  a  wonderful  derate 
the  effects  of  Latin-American  architecture.  The 
most  noteworthy  place  of  worship  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is 
the  Church  of  the  Candelaria.  The  comer«tone  was 
laid  about  1780,  the  funds  having  been  donated  by  a 
pious  Brazilian  lady  in  gratitude  for  her  rescue  from 
a  great  peril  at  sea.  "^le  building  was  planned  by  a 
Brazilian  architect,  Evaristo  de  Vega.  Its  two  toweia, 
surmounted  by  glittering  domes,  are  among  the  first 
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objeots  to  attract  the  eye  on  entering  the  Bay  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro;  they  rise  to  a  height  of  ^8  feet  above  the 
street,  but,  unfortunately,  the  narrowness  of  the  thoi^ 
oughfare  prevents  a  good  impression  of  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  structure.  The  three  bronze  doors,  with 
relief  work  showing  extraordinary  artistic  detail,  and 
the  interior,  finished  in  marble,  with  fine  wall  ana  ceil- 
ing paintinip,  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind  in 
Latin-Amenca.  The  present  Archbishop  of  Sfto  Se- 
bastiSo  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  His  Ekninence  Joaauim 
Cardinal  Arcoverde  de  Albuquerque  Cavalcanti,  bom 
18  Jan.,  1850,  elected  26  June,  1890,  transferred  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  24  July,  1898,  and  created  cardinal  on 
11  Dec.,  1905.    (See  Bbazil,  thb  Uniteo  States  or.) 

Allain,  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Paris,  1886) ;  Fkbsbika  da  Rosa,  Bio 
de  Janeiro  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1905). 

JuuAN  Moreno-Lacauis. 

Sto  Tbiaffo  de  Csbo  Yeid«,  Diocbsb  of  (Sancti 
Jacobi  Capitis  Viudis),  has  the  seat  of  its  bisbooric 
on  the  Island  of  S.  Nicolau  and  comprises  the  Ckpe 
Verde  Archipelagx),  which  forms  one  civil  province, 
and  Portuguese  Guinea,  on  the  coast  of  Senegambia, 
which  forms  another.  Each  of  these  two  provinces 
is  under  a  governor  who  is  appointed  by  the  national 
Government. 

Thk  Pbovincb  or  Cape  Vekdb  (Cabo  Verde), 
with  the  seat  of  the  civil  and  military  Government  at 
Praia,  on  the  Island  of  S.  Thiago,  lies  between  14°  40" 
and  17*14'  N.  latitude  and  between  22°  50'  and 
25°  30'  longitude  W.  of  Greenwich.  It  is  made  up  of 
ten  islands  which  are  divided  into  the  two  groups  of 
Barlavento  and  Sotavento.  The  Barlavento  group 
consists  of  the  islands  of  Boa-Vista,  Sal,  S.  Nicolau, 
Santa  Luzia,  S.  Vicente,  and  S.  Antfio;  the  Sota- 
vento weoap,  of  Maio,  S.  Thiago,  Fogo,  and  Brava. 
In  the  Barlavento  group  of  islands  there  are  two  judi- 
cial districts,  one  with  its  seat  at  Santo  AntSo,  the 
other  at  Mindello,  on  the  Island  of  S.  Vicente.  The  So- 
tavento group  forms  but  one  judicial  district,  the  seat 
of  which  is  at  Praia,  on  the  Island  of  S.  Thiago.  Each 
of  these  islands  is  under  a  municipal  council  (munv- 
dvio),  except  Maio,  which  belong  to  the  municipio 
of  Pnua,  and  Santa  Luzia,  which  is  still  uninhabited. 

The  (HoVince  has  a  population  of  142,000,  of  whom 
4718  are  whites,  50,033  blacks,  and  87,249  mulattoes. 
The  number  of  foreigners  is  very  small,  not  exceed- 
ing 828.  The  areas  and  population  of  the  islands 
are:  Boa  Vista,  236H  square  miles,  2691  inhabitants; 
Sal,  79H  square  miles,  640  inhabitants;  S.  Nicolau, 
94^  square  miles,  10,462  inhabitants;  S.  Vicente, 
75'-^  square  miles,  10,036  inhabitants;  Simta  Luzia, 
15H  square  miles,  uninhabited;  Santo  AntSo,  302H 
square  miles,  33,838  inhabitants;  Maio,  42  square 
miles,  1895  inhabitants;  S.  Huago.  419K  square 
miles,  56,082  inhabitants;  Foga,  204n  square  miles, 
17,582  inliabitants;  Brava,  21H  square  miles,  8970 
inhabitants.  S.  Vicente  is  an  important  port  and 
coaling  station. 

Ecclesiastically  the  province  is  divided  as  follows: 
Boa  VisU,  2  parishes;  Sal,  1;  S.  Nicolau.  2;  S.  Vi- 
cente, 1;  Santo  AntSo,  6;  Miuo,  1;  S.  'Thiago,  11; 
Fogo,  4;  Brava,  2.  Boa  Vista  contains  3  primary 
schools;  Sal,  2:  S.  Nicolau,  1  tyoeum-seminary  and  6 
primary  schools;  S.  Vicente,  1  school  of  navigation, 
and  7  primary  schools;  Maio,  1;  S.  Thiago,  22;  Foio, 
7;  Brava,  6. 

The  ftioviNCB  of  PoBTcauisE  Guinea  has  an. 
area  of  about  14,270  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  300,000.  Its  capital,  Bolama,  is  the  seat  of  the  only 
judicial  district  in  the  province,  and  of  the  municiiml 
council.  It  has  also  three  mihtaiy  districts,  Bissau, 
Cacheu,  and  Geba.  Portuguese  Guinea  has  a  vicar- 
general  who  is  nominated  bv  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  It  contams  six  parimes:  Bolama,  Bissau, 
Cacheu,  Farim,  Buba,  and  Geba.  There  are  a  few 
primary  schools,  which,  however,  are  poorly  attended. 


Ethnoorafht. — ^The  population  of  Cape  Verde 
consists  of  European  ana  native  whites,  blacks,  and 
mixed  {mesticos).  The  language  is  a  dialect  called 
crundo,  which  is  made  up  from  various  languages 
with  Portuguese  predominating.  The  people  are  half 
civilized,  are  mild  in  disposition,  not  inclined  to  hard 
work,  uid  by  no  means  provident,  so  that  whenever 
the  rains  fail  they  are  liable  to  suffer  from  great 
scarcity  of  food.  They  have  little  practical  ability 
and  ara  given  to  pleasure,  particultu-ly  to  dancing; 
balls,  which  are  organized  on  the  slightest  pretext,  be- 
ing uieir  favourite  pastime.  The  arts  are  not  culti- 
vated; industry  and  commerce — what  little  there  is 
— are  exdusiv^y  in  the  hands  of  Europeans.  The 
Catholic  religion  is  professed,  but  its  practice  is 
mingled  with  many  superstitions.  The  average  an- 
nual fiequentation  of  the  sacraments  is:  baptisms, 
4872;  marriages,  534;  confessions  and  communions, 
36^. 

With  respect  to  Guinea  little  can  be  said,  its  popu- 
lation bein^  still  in  a  condition  of  savagery.  Its  an- 
nual statistics  aro:  baptisms,  330;  marriages,  10;  con- 
fessions and  communions,  20.  Arabic  and  various 
African  dialects  are  spoken. 

HiSTORT. — It  is  known  that  the  Cape  Verde  Archi- 
pelago was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1460,  and 
Guinea  in  1445.  In  1553  these  territories  were 
erected  into  a  diocese  by  a  Bull  of  Clement  VII  dated 
31  January.  The  diocese  has  been  governed  by 
prelates  of  great  leamii^,  some  of  them  also  of  great 
virtue,  and  to  them  is  oue  all  the  improvement  that 
has  been  wrought  in  the  condition  of  Cape  Verde.  It 
has  no  charitable  organizations  except  a  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  the  Island  of  S. 
Nicolau,  which  supports  a  primary  school  and  supplies 
the  lack  of  rural  banks  by  lending  capital  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest.  Mitra,  Cabido,  and  some  of  the 
parishes  enjoy  the  benefit  of  legacies  made  by  bene- 
factors of  the  diocese,  which  are  liberally  adminis- 
tered. There  are  no  religious  societies.  The  clergy 
are  subsidized  by  the  State  and  are  exempt  from  the 
public  burdens  of  military  service,  jury  duty,  etc.  It 
IS  expected,  however,  that  the  legal  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  abready  put  in  force  at  the  national 
capital,  will  very  soon  be  applied  in  this  colony,  and 
the  changes  which  will  result  are  as  yet  unknown. 

Soet  Alves  Martins. 

8ai>pa,  Diocese  of  (Sappensis,  Sappatensis, 
Zafpatensib),  in  Albania,  established  in  1062,  by 
Alexander  11.  In  1491  Innocent  VIII  joined  to  it  the 
See  of  Sarda  (Sardoniki) ,  and  the  united  sees  were  suf- 
fragans of  Antivari  until  the  end  of  .the  eighteenth 
century.  The  See  of  Sarda  comprised  also  the  Diocese 
of  Daynum  (Dagnum,  Dagno,  Danj;  Daynensis), 
founded  as  suffragan  of  Antivari  about  the  second 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  united  with  Sarda 
by  Martin  V  in  1428.  The  exact  number  of  bishops 
of  S^pa  is  unknown-.  The  first  Bishop  of  Sappa  men- 
tioned is  Paulus  about  1 370.  The  most  famous  bishops 
of  Sappa  were  George  Blanko  (1623-35),  deliverer  of 
his  fatherland  from  the  Turks,  and  Lazarus  Vladanja 
of  Scutari  (1746-49).  The  present,  forty-first,  Bishop 
of  Sappa  is  M^.  James  Serecci,  suffragan  of  Scutan. 
He  has  his  residence  at  the  village  of  Nensat  (Nen- 
sciati).  His  diocese  comprises  about  22,000  inhabi- 
tants of  various  creeds,  of  whom  17,280  are  Catholics. 
By  the  Albanian  Council  in  1703  the  Bishop  of  Sappa 
obtained  some  parishes  pertaining  to  the  Diocese  of 
Pulati.  The  ecclesiastics  students  of  this  diocese  are 
educated  at  the  seminary  of  Scutari.  The  Diocese  of 
Sappa  also  includes  the  Franciscan  monastery  at 
Tiosan  (Trosciani),  where  the  Minorites  have  a 
"Collegium  seraphicum"  for  their  students  of  phi- 
losophy. 

FAmLAn-CoLvn,  Ulyrieum  munan,  VII  (Teniee,  1819), 
229-32,  271-91;  Oahb,  Sorim  epiicoponun  toMa  eaUketkm 
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aUtfabon.  1873  knd 
JinwiiMiito  Slawonm,  I, 


1880),  40S-<08,  41»-4M;  Traifn, 
no*.  148. 1S3;  II,  n<M.  283, 210;  HorrsR 


in  ZeiUehrin  ftr  kadu  Theol.  (Inoabruok,  1805),  360  (1806), 
164;  MiHii^svid,  Stnfimki  PtriKj,  XXIII,  126;  MASKond, 
DvUjantko^rtlia  mHrapaUja  (Acmm,  1002),  47-50. 

Anthony  Lawbbncb  Ganceti6. 

Sara  (prfO,  princess:  another  form,  Sand, 
the  signification  of  which  is  doubtful,  is  found  in  pas- 
saxes  occurring  before  Gen.,  xvii,  15).  Sara  was  the 
wue  of  Abraham  and  also  his  step-sister  (Gen.,  xii,  IS; 
XX,  12).  We  do  not  find  any  other  account  of  her 
pu«ntage.  When  Abraham  goes  down  to  Egypt  be- 
cause of  the  famine,  he  induces  Sara,  who  though 
sixty-five  years  of  age  is  very  beautiful,  to  say  that  she 
is  his  sister;  whereupon  she  is  taken  to  wife  by  the 
Kiii({  of  Egypt,  who,  however,  restores  her  after  a 
Divme  admbnition  (Gen.,  xii).  In  a  variant  account 
(Gen.,  xx),  she  is  r^resented  as  being  taken  in  simi- 
lar circumstances  by  Abimelech,  King  of  Gerara,  and 
restored  likewise  to  Abraham  tluough  a  Divine  inter- 
vention. After  having  been  barren  till  the  age  of 
ninety,  Sara,  in  fulfilment  of  a  Divine  promise,  gives 
birth  to  Isaac  (Gen.,  xxi,  1-7).  Later  we  find  her 
through  jealou^  ill-treating  her  handmaiden  Agar 
the  Egyptian,  who  had  borne  a  child  to  Abraham,  and 
finally  sne  forces  the  latter  to  drive  aw^  the  bond- 
woman and  her  son  Ismael  (Gen.,  xxi).  Sara  lived  to 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-oeven  yean,  and 
at  her  death  was  buried  in  the  cave  of  Macphelah  in 
Hebron  (Gen.,  xxiii).  Isaias,  li,  2,  alludes  to  Sara 
as  the  mother  of  the  chosen  people;  St.  Peter  praises 
her  submission  to  her  husband  (I  ret.,  iii,  6).  Other 
New  Testament  references  to  Sara  are  in  Rom.,  iv, 
19;  ix,  9;  Gal.,  iv,  22-23:  Heb.,  xi,  11. 

VON  HuiomAuaB,  Commmt.  tn  Oenenm,  pusim. 

James  F.  Dbisooll. 

'SarabaltM,  a  class  of  monks  widely  spread  before 
the  time  of  St.  Benedict.  They  cither  continued,  like 
the  early  ascetics,  to  live  in  their  own  homes^r  dwelt 
two  or  three  together  in  or  near  cities.  They  ac- 
knowledged no  monastic  superior,  obeyed  no  definite 
rule,  anadispoaed  individually  of  the  product  of  their 
manual  labour.  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  them  under  Uie 
name  of  Remoboth,  and  John  Cassian  tells  of  their 
wide  difTusion  in  Egypt  and  other  lands.  Both 
writers  express  a  very  imravourable  opinion  concerning 
their  conduct,  and  a  reference  to  them  in  the  Rule  of 
St.  Benedict  (c.  i)  is  of  similar  import.  At  a  later 
date  the  name  Sarabailet,  the  original  meaning  of 
which  cannot  be  determined,  dengnated  in  a  general 
way  degenerate  monks. 

Bt.  Jebohc,  Bpul.,  xiii,  34;  Camian,  CM,,  zriii,  4,  7;  Funk, 
tr.  CAPrADUiTA,  Qamh  HiMory,  I,  213. 

N.  A.  Wbbkr. 

Smgouik,  Diocbsb  of  (Cjisaiiaugustana),  in 
Spain,  comprises  a  great  p<u^  of  the  civil  Prov- 
ince of  Saragossa  (Zaragoza).  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Navarre  and  Huesca;  on  the 
east  by  Huesca,  L^rida,  and  Tarragona;  on  the 
south  by  Valencia  and  Teruel;  on  the  west  by  Gua- 
dalajara and  Soria.  The  episcopal  city,  situated  on 
the  Kbro,  has  72,000  inhabitants.  Before  the  Roman 
period  the  site  of  Saragossa  appears  to  have  been 
occupied  by  Salduba,  a  little  village  of  Edetania, 
withm  the  boundaries  of  Celtiberia.  Here  in  a.  u.  c. 
727  Octavius  Augustus,  then  in  his  seventh  consulate, 
founded  the  colony  of  Geesar  Augusta,  giving  it  the 
Italian  franchise  and  making  it  the  capital  of  a  juridi- 
cal amverUus.  Pomponius  Mela  called  it  "the  most 
illustrious  of  the  inland  cities  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
oonensis".  In  a.d.  452  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Suevian  king  Reciarius;  in  466  under  that  of  the  Visi- 
goth Euric.  St.  Isidore  extolled  it  as  one  of  the  best 
cities  of  Spain  in  the  Gothic  period,  andPacensia 
called  it  "tne  most  ancient  and  most  flourishing". 

Tlie  diocese  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Spain,  for  its 


origin  datea  back  to  the  coming  of  the  Apostle  James 
— a  fact  of  which  there  had  never  been  any  doubt 
until  Baronius,  influenced  by  a  fabulous  story  of 
Garcia  de  Loaisa.  called  it  in  question.  Urban  VlII 
ordered  the  old  lesson  in  the  Breviary  dealing  with 
this  point  to  be  restored  (see  Compostela).  Cloaely 
involved  with  the  tradition  of  St.  James's  coming  to 
Spain,  and  of  the  founding  of  the  church  of  Sara- 
gossa, are  those  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar  (see  Pilar, 
NuESTRA  SeAora  del)  and  of  Sts.  Athanasius  and 
Theodore,  disciples  of  St.  James,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  bidiops  of  Saragossa.  Alxiut  the 
year  256  there  appears  as  bi^op  of  this  diocese  Felix 
CKsaraugustanus,  who  defended  true  discipline  in 
the  case  of  Basiades  and  Martial,  Bishops,  respeo- 
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tively,  of  Astomt  and  MMda.  St.  Valerius,  who 
assisted  at  the  Council  of  Iliberis,  was  bishop  from 
290  to  315  and,  together  with  his  disciple  and  deacon 
St.  Vincent,  suffwed  martyrdom  in  the  persecution 
of  Dacian.  It  is  believed  that  there  had  been  martyrs 
at  Saragossa  in  previous  persecutions,  aa  Prudenttua 
seems  to  afi&rm;  but  no  certain  record  is  to  be  found 
of  any  before  this  time,  when,  too,  St.  Engratia  and 
the  '  numberless  saints"  (sarUtM  irmumerables),  as 
they  are  called,  gained  their  crowns.  It  is  said  that 
Dacian,  to  detect  and  so  make  an  end  of  all  the  faith- 
ful of  Saragossa,  ordered  that  liberty  to  practise  their 
religion  should  be  promised  them  on  condition  that 
they  all  went  out  of  the  city  at  a  certain  fixed  time 
and  by  certain  designated  gates.  As  soon  as  they 
had  thus  gone  forth,  he  ordered  them  to  be  put  to 
the  sword  and  their  corpses  burned.  Their  ashes 
were  mixed  with  those  of  criminals,  so  that  no  vener- 
ation might  be  paid  them.  But  a  shower  of  rain  fell 
and  washed  the  ashes  apart,  forming  those  of  tiie 
martyrs  into  certain  white  masses.  These,  known 
as  the  "holy  masses"  (fat  sanias  masai),  were  d^os- 
ited  in  the  crypt  of  the  church  dedicated  to  St.  Bn- 
gratia,  where  they  are  still  preserved. 
St.  Vincent  was  taken  to  Valencia,  where  he  suf- 
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fered  a  long  and  terrible  martyrdom.  St.  Valerius 
was  exiled  to  a  place  called  Enet,  near  Barbastro, 
where  he  died,  and  whence  hia  relics  were  translated 
first  to  Roda,  the  head  and  arm  being  brought  thence 
to  Saragossa  when  that  city  had  been  reconquered. 

The  See  of  Saragossa  was  occupied  during  the 
Gothic  period  by  two  illustrious  bishops:  St.  Braulius 
(g.  v.),  who  assisted  at  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth 
Councils  of  Toledo;  and  Taj6n,  famous  tor  his  own 
writings  and  for  having  discovered  at  Rome  the  third 
part  of  St.  Gregory's  "Morals".  From  592  to  619 
the  bishop  was  Maximus,  who  assisted  at  the  Councils 
of  Barcelona  and  Egara,  and  whose  name,  combined 
with  that  of  the  monk  Marcus,  has  been  used  to  form 
an  alleged  Marctis  Maximus,  the  apocryphal  contin- 
uator  of  Flavius  Dexter.  In  542,  when  the  Franks 
laid  seige  to  Saragossa  to  take  veneeance  for  the 
wrongs  of  the  Catholic  princess,  Clotilde,  the  besieged 
went  forth  in  procession  and  delivered  to  the  enemy, 
as  the  price  of  their  raiding  the  siege,  a  portion  of  the 
blood-stained  stole  of  St.  Vincent,  the  deacon. 

Before  the  Saracen  invasion  three  national  coim- 
cils  were  held  at  Saragossa.  The  first,  earUer  than 
those  of  Toledo,  in  380,  when  Valerius  11  was  bishop, 
had  for  its  object  the  extirpation  of  Priscillianism; 
the  second,  in  592,  in  the  episcopate  of  Maximus, 
was  against  the  Arians;  the  thud,  under  Bishop 
Valdetidus.  in  691,  provided  that  queens,  when 
widowed,  should  retire  to  some  monaster?  for  their 
security  and  for  the  sake  of  decorum.  During  ,the 
Saracen  occupation  the  Catholic  worship  did  not 
cease  in  this  city;  the  churches  of  the  Virgin  and  of 
St.  Engratia  were  maintained,  while  that  of  the 
Saviour  was  turned  jnto  a  mosque.  Of  the  bishops 
of  this  imhi^^jr  period  the  names  are  preserved  of 
S^ior,  who  visited  St.  Eulogius  at  Cordoba  (849), 
and  of  Eleca,  who  in  890  was  driven  from  the  city 
by  the  Moslems  and  took  refuge  at  Oviedo.  Patei^ 
nus  was  sent  by  Sancho  the  Great  to  Cluny,  to  intro- 
duce the  Cluniac  reform  into  Spain  in  the  monasteries 
of  S.  Juan  de  la  Pefia  and  S.  Salvador  de  Leyre,  and 
was  afterwards  appointed  Bishop  of  Saraipjssa. 

Alfonso  I,  the  Fighter,  of  Ara^n,  reconquered  the 
city  on  18  Dec.,  1118,  and  named  as,  bimop  Pedro 
de  librana,  whose  appointment  was 'confirmed  bv 
Gelasius  II.  L6pez,  m  his  "Historia  de  Zaragosa  , 
says  that  Librana  first  resided  at  the  Qmrch  of  the 
Pillar,  and  on  6  Jan.,  1119,  purified  the  great  mosque, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Saviour,  and  there  estab- 
lished his  episcopal  see.  Hence  the  controversy, 
which  b^an  in  1135,  in  the  episcopate  of  Garcia 
Guerra  de  Majones,  between  the  canons  of  the 
Pillar  and  those  of  St.  Saviour  as  to  the  title  of  cathe- 
dral. 

In  1318  the  See  of  Saragossa  was  made  metropoli- 
tan by  a  grant  of  John  XXII  (14  June),  Pedro  Lopes 
de  Luna  being  bishop.  For  more  than  a  century 
(1458-1577)  princes  of  the  royal  blood  occupied  the 
see:  Juan  of  Aragon,  natural  son  of  Juan  II  (1458); 
Alonso  of  Aragon  (1478);  another  Juan  of  Aragon 
(1520);  Fernando  of  Aragon,  who  had  been  the  Cis- 
tercian Abbot  of  Veruela. 

In  the  factions  which  followed  upon  the  death 
of  King  Martin,  Archbishop  Garcia  Femtodei  de 
Heredia  was  assassinated  by  Antonio  de  Luna,  a 
partisan  of  the  Count  of  Urgel  (1411).  In  1485  the 
first  inquisitor-general,  St.  Peter  Arbues,  fell  a  martvr 
in  the  cathedral,  slain  by  some  relapsed  Jews  who 
were  led  by  Juan  de  la  Abadia. 

The  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  the  Saviour,  as  it 
had  been  before  the'  Mohammedan  invasion.  It 
shares  its  rank  with  the  Church  of  Nuestra  Sefiora 
del  Pilar,  half  of  the  chapter  residing  at  each  of  the 
two  churches,  while  the  dean  rendes  six  months  at 
each  alternately  The  building  of  the  cathedral  was 
begun  by  Pedro  Tarnao  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  1412  Benedict  XIII  caused  a  magnificent  bald»- 


chinum  to  be  erected,  but  one  of  its  pillars  fell  down, 
and  it  was  reduced  to  its  present  condition.  In  1490 
Archbishop  Alonso  of  Aragon  raised  the  two  lateral 
naves,  wmch  had  been  lower,  to  an  equal  height 
with  the  central,  and  added  two  more;  Fernando  of 
Aragon  added  tnree  other  naves  beyond  the  choir, 
to  counterbalance  the  excessive  width  of  the  building, 
and  thus,  in  1650,  was  the  Gothic  edifice  completed. 
The  great  chancel  and  choir  were  built  by  order  of 
Archbishop  Dalmau  de  Mury  CerveU6n  (1431-68). 
In  the  chapel  of  S.  Dominguito  del  Val  are  preserved 
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the  relics  of  that  saint,  a  boy  of  seven  who  was  cruci- 
fied by  the  Jews  in  1250.  Tlie  facade  of  the  cathedral 
is  Renaissance,  and  beade  it  rises  the  tower,  more 
modem  than  the  body  of  the  church,  having  been 
bMun  in  1790. 

The  Church  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Pilar  is  believed 
to  have  originated  in  a  chapel  built  by  the  Apostle 
James.  Bishop  Librana  found  it  almost  in  ruins 
and  api>ealed  to  the  charity  of  all  the  faithful  to 
rebuild  it.  At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
four  bishops  again  stirred  up  the  seal  of  the  faithful 
to  repair  the  building,  which  was  preserved  until 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1681  woiic 
was  commenced  on  the  new  church,  the  first  stone 
being  laid  by  Archbidtop  Diego  de  Castrillo.  25 
July,  1685.  This  grandiose  edifice,  500  ft.  (about 
457  English  feet)  in  length,  covers  the  capella  angelica, 
where  tiie  celebrated  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
venerated.  Though  the  style  of  the  building  is 
not  oi  the  best  period,  attention  is  attracted  by  its 
exterior,  its  multitude  of  cupolas,  which  are  reflected 
in  the  waters  of  the  Ebro,  giving  it  a  character  all 
its  own. 

Saragossa  possesses  many  veiy  noteworthy 
churches.  Among  them  are  that  of  St.  Engratia, 
built  on  the  spot  where  the  victims  of  Dacian  were 
martyred.    It  was  destroyed  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
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pendenee,  only  ibe  crypt  and  the  doorway  being 
mi;  a  few  yean  agp,  however,  it  was  rebuilt,  and 
now  serves  as  a  ptuish  church.  The  UniverBity  of 
SaraKOfloa  obtained  from  Carlos  I  (the  Emperor 
Chanes  V)  in  1542,  the  privileges  acooided  to  others 
in  Spain.  Its  importance  was  afterwards  promoted 
by  Pedro  Cerduna,  Bishop  of  Tarazona;  he  gave  it 
a  buiidins  which  lasted  until  it  was  blown  up  by 
the  French  in  1806.  A  separate  building  has  beoi 
erected  for  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  sdences. 

The  archiepiscopal  palace  is  a  splendid  edifice 
erected  by  Anshbidiop  Agustin  de  Lexo  y  Palomeque. 
There  are  two  ecclesiastical  seminaries:  that  of  Sts. 
Vaterius  and  Braulius,  founded  by  Archbishop  Leao 
in  1788,  was  destroyed  byr  an  exploeion  and  was 
rebuilt  in  1824  by  Archbishop  Bernardo  Frances 
Caballero;  that  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  formerly 
a  Jesuit  college,  was  converted  into  a  seminary  by 
Carlos  III. 

Fu>B»-Rnoo,  Btj).  ngrada,  XXX,  XXXI  (2Bd  ed.,  Madrid) ; 
Lahbesto  DC  Zakaooxa,  TrtUro  hut.  tU  Uu  ioUna*  .  .  .  d« 
Araain  (Pamplona.  1780);  Ccadraoo,  Arofdn  in  Brpalia,  nu 
monumetUot  y  arta  (Baroelona,  1886) ;  Blancas,  Dieoo  d«  EaPEa, 
Cabullo,  Bviteofclotiotj  de  la  Fdeiite,  Hut.dtUu  imtMrmdada 
gtpaHa  (Madrid,  18W);  O'lbaiXT,  Heroie  Spain  (New  York, 
191Q). 

Ram6n  Rmz  Amado. 

UmvEBSiTT  OF  Saraoossa. — ^Tbis  university  was 
not  definitively  established  until  1585,  its  real  founder 
being  Don  Pedro  Cerbunc,  Prior  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Saragoesa,  and  later  Bi^op  of  Tarrazona,  who,  by 
commission  of  the  city  of  Saragossa,  organized  the 
university,  prepared  its  statutes,  and  endowed  it  with 
an  income  of  30,000  reales.  At  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  theology,  philosophy,  canon  and  civil 
law,  medicine,  and  thenumanities  were  taught.  The 
university  was  subject  to  the  municipality  that  had 
created  it  until  the  time  of  Charles  III.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  university  was  always  great  in  loww 
Aragon,  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  III,  it  was 
great  throu^out  the  kingdom.  _  It  produced  the 
economists  and  the  principaJ  Jesuits  who  contributed 
so  much  to  give  to  the  reign  of  Charles  III  the  laicist 
character  that  it  developed.  At  about  this  time  the 
so-called  Voltairean  ideas  were  introduced  into  the 
university,  the  "  Academia  de  Buen  Gusto"  was  estab- 
lished, and  poUtical  economy  began  to  be  dealt  with, 
which  gave  rise  to  many  noisy  polemics,  led  by 
Normante  and  Carcaviella.  The  study  of  econoinics 
was  introduced  by  Aio  and  Aurano,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Aragon  and  the  Academia  de  San  Lucas 
helped  in  the  development  of  letters.  Among  the 
professors  were  the  physician  Juan  Sobrarias,  the  poet 
Aiitonio  Geron,  Pedro  Malon  de  ,Chaide,  Juaa 
Loemio  Palmireno,  Pedro  Simon  de  Abril,  the  Jesuit 
Mice  Andrte  Serveto  de  Avifion,  Clemente  Comenge, 
Bishop  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Juan  Francisco  Guillln, 
Archbishop  of  Burgos,  Ustarroz,  Aramburo,  Carrillo, 
Portol^s,  Vargas  Machuca,  etc.  With  regard  to  its 
government  and  to  the  programme  of  its  studies,  the 
University  of  Saragossa,  like  all  the  universities  of 
Spain,  has  lost  its  individual  life,  the  professors  being 
reduced  to  the  level  of  state  oflBcials,  each  having  the 
anarchical  mdividual  licence  of  explaining  the  matter 
assimed  to  him  according  to  any  programme  he  may 
Kent,  or  according  to  no  programme  at  ail.  The 
.university  has  faculties  of  law,  medicine^  exact 
sciences,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  letters  (historical 
section).  There  are  on  an  average  600  students, 
near^  half  of  whom  study  medicine,  and  about  one 
quarter  each,  law  and  science,  while  the  remainder 
follow  the  studies  of  letters. 

Tbatlla,  Hittcria  de  la  Vnivtrtidad  de  Zanoota  (1603); 
Laiana  and  Qua>tanbt,  Bttatutoi  de  la  Vniterndad  v  eetudio 
general  die  la  ciudad  de  Zaragoia  (1618);  Josef,  Diecurnt  hiet6- 
ricoe pelUicoe  (1684);  DE  Cabhon  t  TBAMTLLBa,  Memoriae  litera- 
riae  de  Zaragota  (1708) ;  Bobao,  Hietoria  de  la  Unitereidad  de 
ZaraQoea  (s.  AM  db  La  Fcbntb,  Hieloria  de  lae  Uniureidadee 
if  fftpofla  (1887). 

TSODOPQ  RopBIODX)!, 


SanJCTO.   See  Skrajkvo,  Diocub  or. 

SarancA  Mlwlon,  the  chief  Franciscan  mission 
of  the  Ucayali  river  country.  Department  of  Loreto, 
north-east  Peru,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  situated 
upon  a  small  arm  oi  the  river,  on  the  west  side,  about 
fr  45' south  and  275  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Amazon.  Thenamesif^ufies'lUveTof  the  Wasp".  The 
evangelization  of  the  wild  tribes  of  Elastem  Peni,  in  the 
forests  beyond  the  main  Cordillera,  was  divided  be- 
tween the  Jesuits  and  the  Franciscans,  the  former  hav- 
ing the  territory  immediately  aloiu;_  the  Marafion 
(Amazon)  and  its  northern  afiBuents,  directed  from  the 
coU^  of  Quito,  while  the  Franciscans  took  under 
their  care  the  territory  along  the  middle  and  upper 
courses  of  the  Huallaga  and  Lcayali,  directed  latterly 
from  the  Franciscan  college  of  Ocopa,  near  Jauja, 
Central  Peru,  founded  in  1712,  espeoally  for  the 
education  of  missionaries.  Sarayacd  was  established 
in  1791  by  Father  Narciso  Girbal,  his  first  oolonista 
being  some  of  the  wild  Setebo  Indians.  These  were 
soon  joined  by  bands  from  other  tribes,  and  the  popu- 
lation grew  rapidly.    In  1801  it  was  placed  in  cnarge 


Old  MiaaioN  Cbukch,  SabatacO 

of  Fr.  Manuel  Plaza,  who  remained  with  it  nearly 
fifty  yem  until  his  death  and  was  succeeded  by  Fr. 
l^cente  Calvo.  In  the  half-century  during  which 
Fr.  Plaza  with  his  three  or  four  assistants  thus 
governed  their  littie  community  in  the  heart  of  a 
savage  wilderness,  they  saw  visitors  from  the  outside 
world  only  twice,  viz.  Smyth  and  Lowe  in  1835  and 
Castelnau  in  1846.  Und^  his  direction  a  church 
and  residence  were  built,  and  the  grass-thatched  houses 
laid  out  upon  a  regular  town  plan.  The  portico  of 
the  church,  which  called  forth  the  admiration  of 
these  travellers,  was  designed  and  executed  by  one 
of  the  fathers,  an  Italian  with  architectural  ti-aming. 

With  the  opening  of  the  revolutionary  struggle 
in  1815  all  governmental  aid  was  withdrawn  from 
the  missions,  most  of  which  were  abandoned,  a  part 
of  the  Indians,  in  some  cases,  joining  these  at  Saray- 
acd,  which  continued  to  prosper  through  the  tireless 
energy  of  Fr.  Plaza.  In  1835  it  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  about  2000  souls,  r^resenting  many  tribes 
—  Pano,  Omagua,  Yameo,  Conibo,  Setebo,  Sipibo. 
Sensi,  Amahuaca,  Remo,  Campa,  Mayoruna,  and 
Capanahua,  some  of  them  from  as  far  as  the  Huallaga 
and  the  Amazon.  Each  of  the  three  principal  tribes 
first  named  occupied  a  distinct  section  of  the  town. 
The  Pano  language  was  the  medium  of  intercom- 
munication. Besides  the  main  town  there  were 
several  other  branch  villages  along  the  river,  chief 
of  which  was  Tierra  Blanca.  All  of  the  few  travellers 
who  have  left  records  of  their  visits  to  Sarayacd  are 
full  of  praise  for  tiie  hospitable  kindness  of  the 
fathers  and  the  good  effect  of  their  teaching  upon 
the  mission  Indians  as  compared  with  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  forest,  except  as  to  tne  besetting  sin  of  drunk- 
enness, from  the  drinking  of  eM^,  a  sort  of  beer 
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made  from  com  or  plantainB  (bananas),  in  which  both 
sexes  constantly  indulged,  despite  tiie  protests  and 
wsminKS  of  the  missionaries. 

Smyth,  the  English  officer,  who  saw  it  at  perhaps  its 
best  in  1835,  g;ives  an  interesting  account  of  the  town, 
the  various  trittee,  the  routine  of  mission  life,  and  the 
holiday  celebrations.  Ten  years  later  a  general  epi- 
demic wasted  all  the  tribes  of  the  TJcayah,  and  in  1846 
Castelnau  found  only  1200  Indians  at  the  mission. 
A  large  part  of  this  decrease,  however,  was  due  to  the 
removal  of  the  men  to  engage  with  the  rubber  gath- 
erers and  the  boat  crews  on  the  Amazon.  In  1851 
the  American  Lieutenant  Hemden  stopped  there  and 
was  kindly  received  by  Fr.  Calvo.  who  was  then  in 
charge.  "  Father  Calvo,  meek  and  humble  inpersonal 
concerns,  yet  full  of  xeal  and  spirit  for  his  office,  clad 
in  his  long  serge  gown,  belted  with  a  cord,  with  bare 
feet  and  accurate  tonsure,  habitual  stoop  and  gener- 
ally bearing  upon  his  shoulder  a  beautiful  and  saucy 
bird  of  the  parrot  kind,  was  my  beau  ideal  of  a  mis- 
sionary monk.  He  is  an  Arragonese,  and  had  served 
as  a  priest  in  the  army  of  Don  Carlos. "  Two  other 
priestSj  an  Italian  and  a  Catalan,  with  a  lay^  brother, 
who  did  the  cooking  and  was  unwearied  in  his  at- 
tentions, made  up  the  household.  He  adds,  "I  was 
sick  here,  and  think  that  I  shall  ever  remember  with 
gratitude  the  i^ectionate  kindness  of  these  pious  and 
devoted  friars  of  St.  Francis. " 

The  government  was  patriarchal,  through  Indian 
officers  under  supervision  of  the  priest.  The  Indians 
were  tractable  and  docile,  but  dninken,  and  although 
the  location  was  healthy,  and  births  exceeded  deaths, 
the  population  constantly  diminished  from  emigra- 
tion down  the  river.  From  various  industries  they 
derived  an  annual  income  of  about  twelve  hundred 
dollars,  from  which,  with  their  garden,  the  four  priests 
and  lay  brother  supported  themselves,  bought  vest- 
ments and  supplies,  and  kept  the  church  in  repair  aiid 
decoration.  In  1856  the  mission  was  visited  by  an- 
other epidemic.  In  1859  the  official  geographer  Rai- 
mondi  found  there  1030  inhabitants  and  a  nourishing 
school,  besides  about  200  more  at  Tierra  Blanca.  In 
the  same  year  Fr.  Calvo  established  another  branch 
station  at  Callaria,  higher  up  the  Ucayali,  as  a  meet- 
ing-ground for  the  wild  tribes  in  that  direction.  Thb 
htM  the  effect  of  further  drawing  from  the  diminish- 
ing importance  of  Sarayacti,  which  was  finally  aban- 
doned as  a  mission  in  1863.  It  continues,  however,  as 
the  chief  port  of  the  UcayaU,  with  a  mixed  Indian  and 
Spanidi  population  with  the  Quichua  language  as  the 
medium.  (See  also  Pang  Indians;  Sbtebo  Indians.) 

Cabtblhau,  ExptdiKon  dan»  It*  part—  cmtrata  de  FAmlriqitt 
du  Sud,  IV  (Paris,  1851) ;  Hchndon,  Szptontion  of  the  VaOey  of  the 
Amaxon,  I  (Waahington,  18S4)j  Okdinaibb,  Let  Sautaoa  du 
Pirn  in  R«ni«  d'BUmotmphie,  VI  (Puis,  1887);  Raiwondi,  El 
PenI,  III  (Lima,  1870);  Idbh,  Apunia  tobn  la  Prorinda  liloral 
de  Lonlo  (Lima,  1862) ;  Shtth  and  Lowb,  NamtiM  of  a  Journey 
firm  Lima  to  Pard  (London,  1838).        Jakes  Moonet. 

SarbiewsU,  Mathias  Casoor,  the  Horace  of 
Poland,  b.  near  Plonsk,  in  the  Duchy  of  Masovia, 
24  February,  1595;  d.  2  April,  1649.  He  entered  the 
novitiate  of  the  Jesuits  at  Vilna  on  25  July,  1612; 
studied  rhetoric  and  philosophy  during  1614-17; 
taught  grammar  and  humamties  during  1617-18, 
andrhetorio  at  Polotsk  during  1618-20;  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Vilna  from  1620-22;  was  sent  in  1622  to  com- 
pete his  theology  at  Rome,  and  was  there  ordained 
priest  in  1623.  Rietuming  to  Poland  he  taught 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology  at  Vilna  from 
1626  to  1636,  was  then  made  preacher  to  Kin^  Wla- 
dialaw,  and  was  for  four  years  companion  m  his 
travels.  The  fame  of  Sarbiewski  is  as  wide  as  the 
world  of  letters.    He  was  gifted  with  remarki^le 

general  talent,  especially  in  music  and  the  fine  arts, 
ut  his  chief  excellence  was  as  a  poet  versed  in  all 
the  metres  of  the  ancients.  He  was  especially  de- 
voted to  Horace,  whose  odes  he  knew  by  heart.  He 
also  made  the  lyrical  poetry  of  Pindar  his  own.  To 


his  familiarity  with  these  great  poets  he  added  an 
industry  which  has  given  the  splendid  yield  of  his 
poetic  works.  The  latest  edition  of  these,  printed 
at  Starawite  in  1892,  embraces  four  books  of  lyrics, 
a  book  of  epodes,  his  posthumous  "Silviludia 
(Woodland  Notes),  and  his  book  of  epigrams.  Of 
all  these  the  lyrics  furnish  the  best  example  of  his 
quaUties  of  mind  and  heart.  All  are  pitched  in  a 
high  key  of  thought,  sentiment,  or  passion.  His 
themes  are  for  the  most  part  love  and  devotion  for 
Christ  Crucified,  for  Chir  Blessed  Lady,  or  friendship 
for  a  noble  patron,  such  as.  Bishop  Lubienski,  Cardi- 
nal Francis  Barberini,  nephew  to  Urban  VIII,  and 
that  pontiff  himself,  whom  he  hailed  as  his  M«oe- 
nas  in  several  odes  of  exquitdte  finish.  GQs  noblest 
and  most  sustained  efforts,  however,  are  his  patriotic 
odes  upon  the  fatherland,  the  Knights  of  Poland, 
and  kindred  sub- 
jects. His  tender- 
est  pieces  are 
those  in  prtuse  of 
the  rose,  the 
violet,  and  the 
grasshopper,  in 
which  he  rivals 
the  grace  and 
happy  touch  of 
Horace  himself. 
He  was  crowned 
with  the  poet's 
wreath  by  King 
Wladislaw  Iv. 
Urban  VIII 
named  him  one 
of  the  revisers  of 
the  hymns  of  the 

Breviary,  and  he        Mathia»  CAsnas  SAniBwan 

m  particular  is  From  the  title  pase  of  an  edition  of  hia 
credited  with  hav-       'yrios  published  at  Straabuii;,  1803 

in^  softened  their  previous  ruggedness  of  metre.  Some 
critics  have  urged  that  in  hisloveof  Horace  he  went  so 
far  as  to  become  servile  in  imitating  him,  while  others 
again  have  made  a  very  virtue  out  of  this  close 
imitation.  As  a  religious  he  was  noted  for  his  love 
of  solitude,  turning  from  the  attractions  of  court 
life  to  sohtude,  prayer,  and  useful  study  and  occu- 
pation. His  prose  works  are:  (1)  "De  acute  <A 
arguto  liber  unicus";  (2)  "Dii  gentium",  a  specula- 
tive work  on  the  ancient  arts  and  sciences;  (3)  "De 
perfecta  poem  libri  quattuor";  (4)  "De  Deo  uno  et 
trinotractatus";  (5)  "Deaagelis":  (6)  "De  physico 
continuo";  (7)  "Memorabilia";  (8)  scattered  ora- 
tions, sermons,  and  letters. 

Select  poems  of  Sarbiewski  have  been  translated 
from  the  original  Latin  into  other  languages.  But 
hi»  poetical  works,  as  a  whole,  have  found^w  trans- 
lators. In  Polish  may  be  counted  no  less  than 
twenty-two  versions  of  the  poet;  yet,  only  two  of 
these  are  in  any  measuro  complete,  the  rest  bdng 
translations  of  chosen  odes.  The  most  notable 
Polish  version,  embracing  almost  all  the  poems,  is 
that  of  Louis  Kondratowics,  who  also  wrote  the  life 
of  Sarbiewski  and  translated  his  letters.  There  is 
also  a  copy  in  Polish  of  all  the  odes  extant  in'  manu- 
script at.  Starawi^,  the  work  of  some  few  Jesuit 
fathers  of  the  province  of  White  Russia.  Detached 
translations  also  exist  in  Italian,  Flemish,  and  Bohe- 
mian. In  German  there  are  at  least  eight  or  nine 
translations,  pnrincipally  from  the  odes,  and  also 
incomplete.  The  French  versions  are  of  the  same 
character:  they  are  three  or  four  in  number,  choice 
odes  or  pieces  taken  from  the  "Poems".  The  Eng- 
lish translations  are  fuller  and  more  complete  than 
any  others.  There  are  at  least  four  that  may  be 
styled  integral  versions:  "Odes  of  Casimire  by 
G.  H.,"  printed  for  Humphrey  Moseley  at  the  Princes 
Annw  in  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  1646;  "Trmsla- 
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tknu  from  Caaimir  with  Poems,  Odee,  and  specimens 
of  Latin  Prose",  J.  Kitchener  (London  and  Bedford, 
1821);  "Wood-notes;  the  Silviludia  Poetioa  of  M.  C. 
Sarbievius  with  a  translation  in  English  verse",  by 
R.  C.  Ck)xe  (Newcastle-on-Tyne,  184S);  "Specimens 
of  the  Polish  poets,  with  notes  and  observations  on 
•  the  Literature  of  Poland",  by  John  Bo  wring  (printed 
for  the  author,  London,  1827). 

SomanvooxL,  Bibl.  delaC.de  J.,  t.  VII,  vol.  II;  Uatliia  Can- 
miri  Sarbimctki,  S.J .  Poemata  Omnia  (Stanvies,  1812) ;  fathtr 
Pnut't  ReUgua;  BxxniaAxesKB,  WeUlitUralur,  TV:  KoUHOW- 
ua,  D4  M.  C.  AwMnio  PoUmia  Horatio  di—mtaHo;  Oat.  in  BUm- 
men  out  MariO'Laach  (1873) ;  Damibl,  Etude*  cloMiquet, 

John  F.  Quibk. 
8«i«opha8:afl.   See  Catacombs,  subtitle  V. 

SsrdM,  a  titular  see  kA  I^dia,  in  Asia  Minor,  prob- 
ably the  ancient  Hyde  of  Hom«r  (Diad,  II,  844:  XX, 
385),  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus;  see  uso  otrabo 
(XIII,  iv,  6);  Pliny  (Hist,  nat.,  v,  29):  Stephen  of 
Byzantium,  s.  v.  The  name  Sardes,  which  replaced 
that  of  Hyde,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Shardani,  a  people  mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions as  inhabiting  this  region.  At  an  early 
period  Sardes  was  the  capital  of  the  Lydians,  an  early 
dynasty  of  whom  reigned  from  766  to  687  b.  c. ;  a  sec- 
ond, that  of  Mermnades  foimded  by  Gyges  in  687  b.  c, 
reigned  until  546  B.  c.  Its  last  long,  the  celebrated 
Crcesus,  was  dethroned  by  Cyrus.  Thenceforth  it 
was  the  residenoe  of  the  Persian  satraps,  who  adminis- 
tered the  conquered  kingdom.  The  capture  of  the 
city  by  the  lonians  and  the  Athenians  in  498  b.  c.  was 
the  cause  of  wars  between  the  Persians  and  Greeks. 
In  334  it  surrendered  without  a  struggle  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  after  whose  death  it  belonged  to  Antig^nus 
until  301,  when  it  fell  into  the  power  oil  the  Seleucides. 
Antiochus  III  having  been  defeated  at  Magnesia  bv 
the  Romans  190  b.  c,  Sardes  was  incorporated  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Pergamus,  then  with  the  Roman 
Empire,  becoming  the  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Lyma.  The  famous  river  Pactolus  flowed  through  its 
agora,  at  forum. 

In  the  Apocalypse  (iii,  1-^)  a  letter  is  written  to  the 
Church  of  Sardes  by  St.  John,  who  utters  keen  re- 
proaches against  it  and  its  bishop.  Among  its  martyrs 
are  mentioned  the  priest  Therapon,  venerated  27 
May,  and  ApoUonius  (lOJulv).  Among  its  bishops, 
of  whom  Le  Quien  (Onens  Cnrist.,  I,  859-66)  gives  a 
long  list,  were  St.  Meliton  (second  century),  writer 
and  apoloipst;  St.  Euthymius,  martyred  for  the  ven- 
eration of  images  (26  Dec.,  824);  John^  his  successor, 
who  also  suffered  for  the  Faith ;  Andromcus,  who  made 
several  attempts  for  the  reunion  of  the  Churches.  As 
religious  metropolis  of  Lydia,  Sardes  ranked  sixth  in 
the  hierarchy.  As  ear^r  as  the  seventh  century 
(Gelser,  "Ungedruokte  .  .  .  Texte  der  Notitis 
epiacopatuum",  537),  it  had  27  suffragans,  which 
number  scarcely  varied  imtil  the  end  of  the  tenth 
oentuiy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  ooitury 
the  town,  which  was  still  very  populous,  was  captured 
and  destroyed  by  the  Turks.  In  1369  it  ceased  to 
exist,  and  Philadelphia  replaced  it  as  metroiwUs 
(W8eohter,"DerVerfall  des  Griechentums  in  Kleina- 
im  XIV  Jahrhundert",  44r-46).  Since  then  it  has 
been  a  Greek  titular  metropolitan  see.  At  present, 
under  the  name  of  Sart,  it  is  but  a  miserable  Turkish 
village  in  the  sandjak  of  Saroukhan,  and  the  vilayet 
of  Smyrna.  Not  one  well-preserved 'and  important 
monument  is  found  among  the  veiy  extensive  ruins. 

Abdndcll,  DiecmerietinAeia  Minor,  I  (London,  1834),  26-28; 
FiLLOW.  Journal  wrillm  during  on  excurnm  in  Alia  Minor 
(London,  1839),  289-295;  Hbas,  Ca<al<vu<  af  Ou  Greek  Coint  of 
iMdia  (London,  1901,  230-77):  Rausat,  Th*  Letlen  to  the  Seven 
Churchee  of  Aeia  (London,  1908),  354-68:  Smith,  Diet.  Oreek  and 
Soman  Oeoe.,  a.  ▼■;  FiixiOM  in  ViO.,  Dili,  de  la  Bib.,  s.  v.;  Ra- 
DR,  La  Li/die  H  le  monde  free  ou  ttmpe  dee  Mermnadee  (Psrii, 
1893);  TcHiHATCBEF,  Aeie  Mineure,  I,  232-42;  Texieb,  Atie 
Mineure  (Paria,  1882),  2S2-S9;  PAROOina,  Saint-Euthyme  et  Jean 
de  Sardee  in  Eckoe  d'OrienI,  V,  157-61;  La  Camus,  Lm  tat 
EtUue  de  FApocalypte  (Paris,  1896),  218-30;  Lampakw,  The 
Sim  Stare  of  the  Apoealypee,  in  Grade  (Athens,  1909). 

S.  VAILOt. 


Swdiisa,  a  titular  metropolitan  see  of  Dada  Medi- 
terranea.  The  true  name  of  the  city  (now  Sophia, 
the  capital  of  Bulgaria)  was  Serdica,  the  city  <»  tbe 
Serdi,  a  Thracian  people  defeated  by  Oassus  in  29 
B.  c.  and  subjected  to  the  Kingdom  of  Thrace,  the  vas- 
sal of  Rome.  When  this  kingdom  was  suppressed  in 
49  B.  c.  the  Serdi  were  included  in  the  Roman  Prov- 
ince of  Thracia.  The  Emperor  Trajan  transformed 
the  boroui^  of  the  Serdi  into  a  city  which  he  eaUed 
Ulpia  Serdica.  In  275  Aurelian  caused  Dacia  b«yond 
the  Danube  to  be  evacuated,  and  transplanted  to  Mce- 
sia  and  Thracia  the  soldiers  and  aoionists  who  wero 
faithful  to  the  Roman  cause.  The  oountipr  occupied 
b^  these  immigrants  formed  the  new  Provmoe  of  Ua- 
cuL  Sardica  bang  included  in  this  province  (Hcnno, 
"Essaisur  lerlgnede  rempereur  Aurfilien",  313-21). 
Later.  Diocletian  divided  Dacia  into  Dacia  Ripensis 
and  Dacia  Mediterranea.  Sardica  was  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the  latter.  Gallienus  es- 
tablished a  mint  at  Sardica,  and  Constantino  the 
Great,  who  was  bom  in  the  region,  contemplated 
making  it  his  cai>ital.  Eleclesiastically,  Sardica  be- 
longed to  the  Patriarchate  of  Rome  until  733,  when  it 
was  annexed  to  that  ci  Constantinople  until  809. 
Upon  the  conversion  of  the  Bulgarians,  m  865,  Sardica 
was  one  of  the  first  cities  which  nad  a  see.  Until  1204 
it  was  included  in  the  Grsco-Bulgarian  Patriarahate 
of  Achrida,  until  1393  in  the  Bulgarian  Patriarchate  of 
Timovo,  and  until  1872  in  that  of  Constantinople. 
Since  then  Sardica,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Sophia,  be- 
k>ngs  to  the  national  Church  of  Bulgaria.  The  earli- 
est Known  bishop  is  Protagenes,  who  assisted  at  tbs 
Council  of  Nictea  in  325;  the  bmt  known  is  Bonosus, 
who  shortly  afterwards  attacked  the  virginity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  (For  the  council  held  here  in  the 
fourth  century  see  Saboica,  CotrNaL  or.) 

Although  taken  by  Attila  and  often  destroyed  by 
the  Slavs,  the  town  remained  under  Byzantme  do- 
minicm  until  809,  when  it  was  cwtured  oy  the  Bul- 
gars,  who  changed  its  name  to  Sredets,  later  trans- 
formed by  the  Greeks  into  Sraditia  and  Triaditsa. 
Again  occupied  by  the  Greeks  from  1018  to  1186,  it  en- 
joyed great  prosperity;  a  section  of  the  populatioa 
was  PauUcian  or  Manichsan.  After  some  years  at 
troubles  it  again  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Bulgan. 
Its  present  name  of  Sophia  dates  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  though  the  precise  date  of  its  first  use  cannot  be 
assigned.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Sredetz  and  So- 
phia were  used  simultaneously.  In  1382  the  city  was 
captured  by  the  Turks,  and  for  more  than  four  ceo- 
tunes  it  was  the  residence  of  the  begUrbeg,  or  governor 
general,  of  Rumelia.  In  1878  Sophia  was  chosen  aa 
the  capital  of  the  Principalitv  of  Bulgaria,  and  since 
1908  has  been  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria. 
A  vicariate  ApostoUc  was  created  here  at  an  early  date 
and  confided  to  the  Franciscans.  In  1610  Rome  re- 
established the  See  of  Sophia,  which  in  1643  was  made 
archiepiscopal.  It  was  suppressed  towards  the  «id  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  because  the  Catholics  were 
persecuted  bythe  Turks  and  had  emigrated,  mostly  to 
Austria  and  Russia.  Relative  peace  was  restored  in 
1835,  and  Rome  confided  the  direction  of  the  Catholics 
to  the  Redemptorists,  under  a  vicar  Apostolic  who 
had  not  received  episcopal  consecration.  The  Re- 
demptorists were  replaced  by  the  CJapuchins  in  1841, 
their  superior  being  consecrated,  bishop  in  1848.  At 
present  an  arohbishop  is  at  the  head  of  this  vicariate 
Apostolic.  Sophia  has  105,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
a  small  number  are  Catholics.  The  Christian  Broth-  - 
ers  have  a  school  there,  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joaepbt 
of  the  Apparition  three  convents. 

L>  QmxH,  Orient  ehriet.,  II,  301-06;  Qams,  Seriee  epiieopo- 
ntffl,  416;  fckmiTOmni,  VII,  209-11;  Iikec^,  Dae  ntreltnlluim 
Butoarient  (Prague,  1891),  357-78;  VAiurt  in  Vacant,  Cm*,  d* 
(MoL  cath.,  II,  1233;  Hilaikb  d«  Barinbon,  La  Franee  talk»- 
Mnw  en  Orient  (Paria,  1902),  260-63;  Msmcmi,  Rrlatiomo  .  .  . 
ewUo  elato  del  em  apoetMco  ricario  net  lS90-lg9t  (Milan,  1891); 
Dtmnr-Piror,  La  Buloarie  aux  Butgarte  (Paris,  1895),  378-334; 
Uiuimt*  Catholieee  (Borne,  1790),  117.  g.  VAOai. 
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ButUok,  Council  or,  one  of  the  series  of  coundls 
called  to  adiust  the  doctrinal  and  other  difficulties 
caused  by  the  Arian  heresy,  held  most  probably  iu 
343.  (For  date  see  Hefele,  French  tr.,  "Histoire  des 
conciles",  II,  pt.  U,  737-42,  and  Duchesne,  "Hist, 
anoienne  de  I'Eglise",  II,  215.)  It  was  convoked  by 
the  Emperors  Constaas  and  Constaatius  at  the 
urgent  entreaty  of  Pope  Julius.  Hosius  of  Cordova 
and  other  Western  bishops,  desLrous  of  peace  aad 
hoping  to  secure  a  final  judgment  in  the  case  of  St. 
Athanasius  and  other  biwops  alternately  condemned 
and  vindicated  by  councils  m  the  East  and  the  West; 
deorous^  also,  of  settling  definitively  the  oonf unon 
arising  from  the  many  doctrinal  formula  in  circula- 
tion, suggested  that  all  such  matters  dbould  be  re- 
feiied  to  a  general  council.  In  order  to  make  the 
ooundl  thoRMudtly  representative,  Sardioa  in  Dada 
(now  Sofia,  in  Bulgaria),  was  diosen  as  the  meeting- 

Ce.  Attianaaus,  driven  from  Alexandria  by  iba 
ect  Philadrius  in  339,  was  summoned  by  the 
Emperor  Constans  from  Rome,  where  he  had  taken 
lefuee,  first  to  Milan  and  afterwards  to  Trier.  At 
the  latter  place  he  met  Hosius,  who  was  commissioned 
by  the  pope  and  the  emperor  to  preside  over  the 
eouncil,  and  whom  he  accompanied  to  Sardica.  Pope 
Julius  was  represented  by  the  priests  Arehidamus  and 
I%ilox^us,  and  the  deacon  Leo.  Ninety-six  Western 
bishops  presented  themselves  at  Sardica:  those  from 
the  East  were  not  so  numerous. 

Being  in  the  minority,  the  Eastern  bishops  decided 
to  act  as  a  body,  and,  fearing  defections,  they  all 
1  in  the  same  place.  On  the  groimd  of  being  un- 
;  to  recognise  Athanasius,  Maroellus  of  AmyrtL, 
iadepas.  who  had  been  excommunieatea  in 
EJastem  svpods,  Ihey  refused  to  at  in  council  with  the 
Western  bishops.  Homus  of  Cordova  attempted  to 
effect  a  compromise  by  inviting  them  to  present 
privately  to  lum  their  complaints  against  Athanasius, 
and  by  promising,  in  ease  Athanasius  should  be  ao- 
quitted,  to  take  him  to  Spain.  These  overtures  failed. 
The  Eastern  bishops — although  the  counol  had  been 
called  expresslv  for  the  purpose  of  reopening  the  case 
in  regard  to  thoee  who  had  been  excommunicated — 
defended  their  conduct  on  the  fictitious  plea  thai  one 
council  could  not  revise  the  dedmons  of  anotho-. 
They  withdrew  from  Sardica  and  met  at  Philippop- 
olis,  where  they  composed  an  encyclical  and  a  new 
creed,  which  they  fabely  dated  from  Sardica.  The 
Western  bishops,  thus  abandoned,  examined  the  cases 
of  Athanadus,  Maroellus,  and  Asclepas.  No  fresh 
investigation  of  the  charges  against  Athanadus  was 
oonddered  necessary,  as  these  had  been  already  re- 
jected, and  he  and  the  other  two  bishops,  who  were 
permitt^  to  present  exculpatory  documents,  were 
declared  innocent.  In  addition  to  this,  censure  was 
passed  on  the  Easterns  for  having  abandoned  the 
council,  and  several  ci  them  were  deposed  aad  ex- 
communicatjpd. 

The  question  of  a  new  creed  containing  some  ad- 
ditions to  that  of  Nicsa  was  discussed,  but  although 
the  formuls  had  been  drawn  up,  the  bishops  wisely 
dedded  to  add  nothing  to  the  accepted  tymbol,  and 
tiius  gave  tiie  Arians  no  pretext  for  saying  that 
hitherto  thev  had  not  been  explicitly  condemned. 
Though  the  form  of  the  proposed  creed  was  presented 
to  the  coundl,  it  was  not  inserted  in  the  encyclical 
'  addressed  by  the  ooimdl  to  "all  the  bishops  of  the 
Catholic  Church".  Before  separating,  the  bishops 
enacted  several  important  canons,  espedaUv  concern- 
ing the  transfer  and  trial  of  bishops  and  appeals. 
These  canons,  with  the  other  documents  of  the  ooun- 
dl, were  sent  to  Pope  Julius  with  a  letter  dgned 
the  majority  ot  the  attending  bishops.  The  coimcil 
failed  entirdy  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  The  pad- 
fication  of  uie  Church  was  not  secured,  and  the 
Eastern  Inshope  grew  bolder  and  more  oontu- 


HcraLB,  C<meilientetMeht0,  Ft.  tr.,  HM.dt$ameit—;Oin.TKni, 
AudtMa/iinanwmtCambridice,  IWlO),  120  aq.;  TmuuL,  La  pa- 
pauUi  SardiM  in  Am.  CoM.  dn  BtlitM  (1906)  fTuBHBB,  The  On- 
m'nM«M  «f  utSanlica  Caiwiu  in  Journal  rf  ThnloQiaU  Studi— 

Patrick  J.  Hsalt. 

Sardinia,  the  second  largest  Italian  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  lying  between  41°  15'  and  38°  51' 
N.  lat.  and  havinx  an  area  of  9294  square  miles.  The 
I»incipal  gulfs,  ahnoet  all  on  the  western  coast,  are 
those  of  Cagliari,  the  largest,  Teulada,  Palmas,  Car- 
loforte,  Terranova,  and  Tortoli.  These  gulfs  give 
their  names  to  as  many  ports,  all  of  which,  like  the 
smaller  ports,  are  fine  natural  harbours.  Trie  largest 
islands  belonging  to  Sardinia  are:  S.  Antioco,  S.  Pie- 
tro,  Aanara,  Caprera,  and  S.  Stc^ano.  There  are 
three  mountain  rtmges  in  the  island;  the  most  north- 
erly— ^the  mountains  of  Limbara — rise  to  an  devation 
ot  4468  feet;  the  central  rai^e  contains  Gennargentu, 
the  culminating  point  of  Sardinia,  6016  feet  high; 
and  the  southern  Monte  Linas,  4055  feet.  There 
are  numerous  extinct  volcanos:  Monte  Perm 
(3448  ft.),  Monte  Mannu  Nurri  (3104  ft.),  Oiere- 
mule  (2924  ft.),  etc.  The  largest  river  is  tl^  Tirso, 
94  miles  long,  rising  in  the  Budduso  mountains,  with 
two  estuaries,  one  at  the  lagoon  of  St.  Qiuata,  the 
other  at  the  sea  near  Oristano.  Among  the  other 
rivers  are  the  Rio  di  Porto  Torres,  Coquinas,  Mannu, 
Flumendosa,  and  Samassi.  There  are  thirty-seven 
lagoons  along  the  sea-coast  (Cagliari,  a  great  fishing 
centre,  Oristano,  Saasu,  Palmas,  etc.).  In  addition 
there  are  many  marshes  now  being  reclaimed  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  most  extensive  plains 
are  the  Campidano  near  Capliari,  the  Piano  della 
Nurra,andtheCampodiOsiOn.  llie  island  is  formed, 
chiefly  of  granite,  trachyte,  basalt,  othpr  volcanic 
rocks,  and  of  chalk  deposits.  The  climate  is  tem- 
perate, but  malaria  prevails  in  the  plains  in  summer, 
which  accounts  for  the  small  population.  The 
fata  mcrgana  (mirage)  is  of  common  occurrence.  In 
1901  the  population  was  791,754;  at  present  (1911) 
it  is  estimated  to  be  about  860,000  (90  to  the  square 
mile). 

Saidinia  is  rich  in  minerals;  the  most  plentiful  metal 
is  lead,  mmgled  with  diver.  The  richest  l>BdB  of  ore 
lie  in  the  circumscriptions  of  Iglesias,  Nuoro,  Lanusei, 
Sassari,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Nurra.  Iron  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  mountains  of  the  south-west, 
espeeially  about  Capoterra  and  Ogliastra.  Copper, 
manganese,  antimony,  and  zinc  are  mined  in  certain 
districts.  Lignite  occurs  in  fairly  extendve  beds 
near  Gonnesa,  Iglesias,  and  Sulds;  anthracite  and 
graphite  in  smaller  quantities.  There  are  117  mines, 
employing  12,000  men,  and  having  an  output  v^ued 
at  about  21,000,000  francs  (1903).  The  flora  of  the 
island  includes  vast  forests  of  oak  which  supply  an 
immense  quantity  of  cork,  olives,  oranges,  quinces, 
chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  carob-beans.  Among  the 
fauna  the  principal  are  the  numerous  herds  of  mouf- 
flons (Ovts  Amman),  with  large  curving  horns,  and  of 
goats;  deer,  stags,  and  wild  boars  are  plentiful  in  the 
wooded  mountains;  wild  horses  disappeared  only  a 
few  decades  ago.  The  domesticated  horses  are  re- 
markably sturdy;  a  species  of  small  horse  is  largely 
exported  to  Algeria.  The  small  Sardinian  ass  is  in 
great  demand  as  a  pet  on  the  peninsula.  Oxen  are 
used  in  ploughing,  the  beef  is  good,  but  the  milk 
supply  very  short.  In  the  oak  forests  there  still 
exists  a  species  of  wild  pig,  like  the  wild  boar. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state  owing  to  the 
scanty  population ;  the  farms  are  mostly  medium-sised 
or  small;  618^  square  miles  are  incapable  of  culti- 
vation. One  of  the  worst  agricultural  pests  in  Sar- 
dina  is  the  locusts  which  come  over  from  Africa  in 
Iwrge  swarms.  The  total  produce  for  1903  was 
wheat,  4,824,090 bushels;  Indian  com,  178,775 bushels, 
wine,  63,664,970  gallons;  oil,  221,110  gidtons;  the  aalt< 
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pans  of  Cagliari  are  the  most  productive  in  Italy,  the 
output  for  the  year  1905  being  1,403,372  pounds. 
The  birds  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  pelicans, 
herons,  and  flamingos  which  come  over  during  Au- 
gust in  large  flocks  from  Africa.  The  seas  abound 
m  fish  of  eveiv  kind,  sardines,  anchovies,  and  espe- 
dally  tunny-fish,  of  which  more  than  661,386  pounds 
are  exported  annually.  Near  the  island  of  S.  Pietro, 
the  Qulfs  of  Pahnas,  Asinara,  Oristano,  and  Cape 
Csfbonara  there  are  extensive  beds  of  coral,  6512 
pounds  of  which  are  exported  each  year. 

In  historic  times  the  people  of  Sardinia  have  imder- 

Etne  less  amalgamation  than  any  other  Italian  popu- 
tion.  According  to  the  ancient  geographers,  the 
primitive  population  of  Sardinia  was  alan  to  the 
Libyans;  Ibmans,  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  Carthagin- 
ians, and  Italians  came  later.  Certainly  the  Latin 
language  was  adopted  in  the  island,  and  even  to-day 
the  Sardinian  resembles  Latin  more  than  any  other 
of  the  Italian  dialects.  There  are  three  chief  Swdin- 
ian  dialects:  that  of  Sassaii  which  approaches  Coi^ 
sican  and  Tuscan,  that  of  Logudoro,  and  that  of 
Otfdiari  (Sardinian  properly  so-called,  somewhat  like 
Sicilian).  The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
Sardinian  language  is  that,  while  throughout  the 
peninsula  of  Italv  the  article  is  derived  from  tJie  I.atin 
pronoun  iUe  (il,  lo,  la,  'o,  'u),  in  Sardinian  it  is  derived 
from  ipse  (au,  masculine;  aa,  feminine).  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alghero,  Catalan  is  spoken.  The 
Sardinian  is  by  nature  taciturn  and  laborious,  but 
clings  to  his  ancient  customs;  the  women  provide 
all  uie  household  necessities  (flour,  bread,  linen,  cloth 
etc.);  they  like  bright  coloured  clothing,  especially 
red,  while  the  men  drees  in  black:  the  latter  wear  a 
peculiar  wp,  which  is  like  a  long  stocking  covering 
the  head  and  hanging  down  the  back.  Th^  are 
vivacious  and  love  onging  and  dancing  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  iaunedda,  the  ancient  tibia. 
In  tne  environs  of  Gallura  the  people  meet  together 
in  the  winter  evening  and  practise  improvisation. 
There  is  little  education  among  the  poorer  classes, 
but  the  wealthier  families  fully  appreciate  the  value 
ot  higher  education,  jurisprudence  being  a  favourite 
studv.  The  percentage  of  illiterates  is  comparatively 
spealcing  lower  (68-3  per  cent  of  those  under  the  age 
of  21  and  69-6  for  those  over  21)  than  in  the 
Abruizi,  Apulia,  Sicily,  Basilicata,  and  Calabria. 
There  are  in  the  island  1056  public  elementary,  and  40 
private,  schools,  48  evening  and  vacation  schools, 
4  normal  schools,  9  public  academies  and  one  not  yet 
completed,  2  lyceums  and  one  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, 3  techmcal  schools,  2  technical  institutes,  1 
school  of  applied  art,  2  schools  of  music,  2  universities 
in  Caglian  and  Saasari. 

The  bonds  of  family  life  are  very  strong,  there 
being  few  illegitimate  births ;  the  Sardinian  is 
quick  to  avenge  the  honour  of  his  wife  or  family. 
The  percentage  of  convictions  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  kingdom,  but  serious  ounces  are 
less  frequent  (25  per  100,000  inhabitants  against 
25-3).  Brigandage,  which  in  times  gone  by  afflicted 
the  island,  was  caused  partly  by  the  qjaise- 
ness  of  the  population,  idiich  offered  malefactors 
a  greater  chance  of  esc^ing,  or  by  the  custom  of 
the  vendetta,  on  account  of  which  one  who  had  been 
guilty  of  an  act  of  vendetta  or  who  feared  to  fall  a 
victim  to  it  had  to  conceal  himself  and  to  become  a 
brigand;  another  cause,  in  the  last  century,  was  Uie 
racucal  changes  introduced  in  the  dgfateenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  in  regard  to  economic  customs 
and  rights  (the  right  of  cutting  timber,  of  pastur- 
age etc.).  However,  for  some  yean  there  have  been 
no  properly  authenticated  cases  of  brigandage  in 
Sardinia.  The  island  is  divided  civilly  into  two 
provinces:  Cagliari  (called  under  the  Spanish  i]^me 
Ctspo  di  sotto)  and  Sassari  (Capo  di  acnwa).  These 
two  provinces  contain  9  departments,  92  boroughs, 


and  363  communes.  Ecdenastically  it  is  divided 
into  3  archdioceses  and  8  dioceses:  Cagliari,  with  its 
suffragan  sees  Galtelli-Nuoro,  Iglesias,  Ogliastra; 
Oristano  with  its  suffragans  Ales  and  Terralba; 
Sassari  with  its  suffragans  Alghero,  Ampuriaa  and 
Tempio,  Bisarchio,  Bosa.  Formerly  there  existed 
the  Sees  of  Doglia,  Forum  Trwanum,  Fasiana,  Suello 
(Cagliari),  Sulcis  (klesias),  Torres,  Sorra,  Ploagbe 
(Sassari),  Ottaba,  -Castro  (Alghero),  CSvita  (Ampu- 
riaa), Sta  Giusta  (Oristano). 

HisTOBT. — The  name  of  the  island  is  derived  from 
Sardon  or  Sardus,  the  principal  god  venerated  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  a  lajge  temple  at  the  Gulf 
of  Oristano.  Some  writers  wish  to  identify  the  Sar- 
dinians with  the  Shardana  who,  in  the  rdgn  of  Barneses 
III,  invaded  Egypt.  Concerning  their  race,  ancient 
writers  believe  them  akin  to  the  Libyans,  the  Iberians, 
or  the  Corsicans.  A  comparison  of  the  idols  of  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants  with  the  style  of  dress  of 
the  present  inhabitants  shows  that  the  present  Sar- 
dinian race  is  practically  identical  with  the  prinutive 
race.  To  the  latter  must  be  attributed  the  peculiar 
monuments  (about  3000  in  number),  called  nuraghe. 
scattered  through  the  island,  which  are  like  truncated 
cones,  53  feet  high,  and  99  wide  at  the  base,  con- 
structed of  large  masses  at  limestone,  granite,  or  tufa, 
superimposed  without  mortar.  The  entrance  to  the 
nuraghe  faces  the  south  and  is  about  five  or  six  feet 
high,  and  two  feet  wide:  it  leads  to  a  spiral  stairway 
in  the  wall  of  the  nuraghe,  which  communicates  with 
the  two  or  three  superimposed  circular  rooms,  having 
a  shsrp  angular  roof  like  that  of  the  treasurv  of  My- 
cenae. Other  smaller  cones  are  frequently  foimd 
around  the  principal  nuraghe.  There  are  various 
opinions  as  to  the  object  of  these  buildings:  fortified 
towers,  dwellingR,  sacerdotal  sepulchres  Qn  none 
have  arms  been  found;  all  oontained  skeletons  and 
ornaments),  pyres  etc. 

Scattered  throughout  the  length  of  the  entire  is- 
land and  not  unlike  the  nuraqhe  in  appearance  are  a 
number  of  groups  of  circular  awellinei  of  stone  meas- 
uring from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter. 
Their  proximity  to  each  other  would  suggest  that  they 
had  once  formed  part  of  villages.  The^  are  not  otiea 
met  with  in  the  north-eastern  extremity,  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  island  they  are  very  frequent.  Close  to 
each  of  these  buildings  was  the  Utmbe  de  gitmti  or 
giant's  tomb;  a  vaulted  chamber  of  about  thirty  or 
Hirtv  feet  in  length,  with  sides  of  rough  masoniy  and  a 
raoi  formed  by  a  superimposed  slab.  Smaller  tombs 
(domus  de  giatuu)  were  also  found  in  a  great  many 
places,  but  were  more  often  met  with  in  the  most  in- 
accessible regions,  and  assumed  the  shape  of  grottoes 
chiselled  from  the  rock  rather  than  that  ot  vaulted 
chambers.  The  Phoenician  traders  naturally  visited- 
the  island;  Caralis  (Cagliari)  was  their  great  market; 
Phoenician  inscriptions  too  have  been  found.  The 
Carthaginians  were  not  content  to  trade  with  Sar^ 
dkda,  wsy  wished  to  subdue  it  (about  500  b.  c);  bit- 
ter wars  were  waged.  Nevertnekas,  various  cities 
were  founded.  In  the  First  Punic  War,  L.  Cornelius 
Scipio  defeated  the  Carthaginians  (259)  near  Olbia 
(Terranova).  A  little  later  the  mereenaries  rebelled 
Bf^nst  their  Carthaginian  masters  and  established  a 
military  government  against  which  the  natives  re- 
volted, thus  giving  the  Romans  an  excuse  for  inter- 
vening (238)  and  taking  possession  of  the  island,  which 
along  with  Corisca  was  formed  into  a  province  under  a 
pnetor.  Native  uprisings  were  r«>ressed  with  ex- 
treme severity:  Sempronius  Graccnus  (181)  partly 
killed  and  partly  sold  into  slavery  80,000  of  tlie  in- 
habitants; again  in  114  Ctecilius  Metellus  had  to 
crush  an  insurrection. 

The  Romans  by  constructing  roads  improved  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  island,  which,  although  it 
was  considered  by  the  Government  for  the  most  part 
poor  and  unproductive  and  a  place  of  punishment 
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for  tiiooe  condemned  to  the  minee,  enjoyed  KKat 
prosprnty.  The  chief  towns  were  Caralis,  Sulci, 
Nura,  Neapolia,  Tharros,  Oth«ca,  Olbia,  Forum 
Tnuani,  Boea,  Tibulae.  The  province  was  now 
imperial  and  now  senatorial.  It  is  possible  that  the 
first  seeds  of  Chiistiaiiity  were  introduced  into  Sar- 
dinia by  the  few  Christians  who  with  4000  Jews  were 
exiled  to  the  island  by  Tiberius.  In  the  second  and 
third  centuries  many  Roman  Christians,  including 
CaUistus,  later  pope,  Pope  St.  Pontiaaus,  and  the 
antipope  Hippolytus,  were  sent  to  the  island  (de- 
scribed as  nociva):  the  last  two  died  there.  Among 
the  Sardinian  martyrs  are  the  bishops  who  preceded 
St.  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  of  whom  St.  Athanasius  speaks, 
which  shows  that  at  least  in  the  time  of  the  Diocle- 
tian persecution  that  city  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric; 
St.  Bonifacius,  Bishop  of  Cagliari,  whose  tombstone 
was  discovered  in  1617  in  the  cathedral  (Corpus 
Inscript.  Lat.  Sicilite.et  Sardinia,  11,  n.  7753),  was 
not  a  personal  disciple  of  Christ  but  belonged  to  the 
age  after  Constantius.  Other  martyrs  are  recorded 
at  Cagliari,  Sulci,  Torres;  not  all  of  them,  however, 
have  been  authenticated.  Up  to  the  present  time 
on^  one  Christian  cemetery  is  known,  that  of  Bonorva 
near  Cagliari:  there  are  ruins  of  a  fourth-century 
Christian  basilica  at  Tharros.  Christian  inscriptiens 
have  been  found  in  Cagliari  (66),  Thairos,  Torres, 
Terranova. 

In  456  the  island  was  taken  by  the  V«mdal8,  who 
were  wont  to  exile  thither,  especially  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cagliari,  the  African  bishops  and  Catho- 
lics. In  634  it  was  recovered  for  the  empire  by  Cyril- 
luB,  and  included  in  the  Diocese  of  Africa.  In  551 
it  was  capttved  by  Totila.  As  far  as  is  known  the 
Longobaras  raided  the  island  only  onoe  (589),  but  did 
not  obtain  control  of  it.  Sardmia,  moreover,  was 
abandoned  to  its  fate  by  the  Byzantines  more  than 
the  peninsula,  and  consequently  the  tradition  which 
dates  in  the  sixth  century  the  origin  of  the  three 
(later  four)  judicatures,  into  which  the  island  was 
later  divided,  may  have  a  historical  foundation. 
The  tradition  runs  that  Taletus,  a  citizen  of  Cagliari, 
rebelled  against  the  Byzantine  Government,  pro- 
claimed himself  King  of  Sardinia,  and  divided  the 
island  among  his  tl^ee  sons.  From  the  letters  of 
St.  Gregory  we  know  that  in  some  parts  of  the  island, 
especially  in  the  ecclesiastical  possessions,  there 
were  many  pagans  who  had  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  judex 
of  the  isliuid  for  each  sacrifice.  In  the  ninth  century 
such  was  the  general  depravity  that  Paulus,  Bishop 
of  Populonia,  and  Abbot  Saxo,  legate  of  Nicholas  I, 
placed  the  whole  island  under  excommunication. 
The  episcomtl  sees  were  reduced  to  four  in  the  tenth 
century.  This  decadence  is  to  be  attributed  in  part 
to  the  mroads  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Saracens, 
who  were,  however,  alwajrs  repulsed  by  the  Sardin- 
ians. The  latter  had  to  establish  an  autonomous 
military  organization,  which  naturally  led  to  a 
political  organization,  the  chiefs  of  which,  while 
preserving  the  title  of  Byzantine  governor,  were 
called  judges.  In  the  tenth  century  there  were 
four  of  these  judges  in  Torres,  Arbore^  Gallura,  and 
Cagliari;  this  distribution  of  the  island  remained  till 
the  Aragonese  conquest. 

Shortly  after  1000,  Mug^ebid,  Emir  of  the  Balearic 
Islands,  conquered  Sardinia  and  from  there  made  de- 
scents on  the  Tuscan  coast  (Pisa  and  Luni).  £n- 
coiuttged  by  the  pope,  to  whom  Charlemagne  had 

given  Sardinia,  the  Pisiuis  with  the  assistance  of  the 
ardinians  drove  him  out.  Mui^ebid  was  defeated  a 
second  time  with  the  hdp  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese. 
The  pope's  suzerainty  was  then  recognized  willingly 
by  the  judges.  The  Genoese  and  the  Pisans  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  and  also  possession  of  several 
towns  on  the  coast,  and  moreover  acted  as  arbiters 
in  the  quaxtels  of  the  judges.  But  later  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  two  cities,  in  regard  to  the  limns  of 


ih«r  respeetive  rights.  Moreover,  as  was  an 
imperial  city,  the  emperors  claimed  righto  over  the 
island.  In  the  struggle  only  the  seaboard  towns  suf- 
fered, but  the  commercial  advantages  compensated 
the  damage  caused  by  war.  The  interior  which  was 
under  the  control  of  the  judges  exclusively  continued 
to  flourish.  Barbarossa  named  his  uncle  Welf,  King 
of  Sardinia,  but  in  1164  sold  the  kingdom  to  Barisone, 
judge  of  Arboroa,  who  was  crowned  at  Pavia.  Other 
families  in  the  peninsula  like  the  Malaspina  of  Luni, 
tile  Visoonti  of  Pisa,  and  the  Doria  of  Genoa,  had  ao- 
cruired  property  in  the  island  and  become  related  to 
tile  judges  oy  marriage.  The  judicatures  of  Ca^ari, 
Torres,  and  Gallura  were  suppressed  by  the  Pisans. 
When  later  Adelasia,  widow  of  Ubaldo  Visconti  and 
mistress  of  the  judicatures  of  Torres  and  Gallura, 
married  (1238)  Enzo,  Frederick  IPs  bastard,  the  latter 
procltdmed  himself  King  of  Sardinia;  but  he  was  soon 
overthrown  and  after  twenty-two  years'  imprisonment 
died  at  Bologna.  The  marriage  of  the  Genoese  Mi- 
chele  Zanche  with  Enzo's  mother  embittered  the  war 
between  Pisa  and  Genoa.  When  Pisa  was  victorious 
their  vassals,  the  della  Gherardesca  and  Nino  di  Gal- 
lura, rose  in  revolt,  some  signiories  passing  to  the  Vis- 
conti of  Milan.  Finally  the  Genoese  got  the  north- 
west and  the  Pisans  the  south-east. 

In  1297  Boniface  VIII,  in  order  to  induce  the  King 
of  Aragon  to  restore  Sicily  to  Charles  of  Aniou, 
granted  the  investiture  of  Sardinia  to  Alfonso  of  Ara- 
gon. The  latter  aided  by  Branca  Doria.  judge  of 
Logudoro  and  lord  of  Alghero,  Ugone  of  Arborea,  and 
the  commune  of  Sassari,  began  war  against  the  Pisans, 
who  in  13:24  had  to  sign  a  teeaty  which  left  them  only 
the  port  and  lagoon  of  Cagliari  and  two  subuiiw;  and 
from  these  they  were  expelled  later.  On  the  defeat 
of  the  Pisans  it  was  necessary  to  subdue  the  ancient 
allies :  i.  e.  the  Genoese  and  the  rulers  of  Arborea.  Ma- 
riano IV  fought  successfully  against  the  Ara^nese,  but 
was  carried  oif  by  a  pestilence  (1367);  his  son  Gu- 
glielmo  IV  abdicated  m  favour  of  the  Aragonese,  and 
died  a  little  later.  In  the  beginning  the  King  of 
Aragon  planted  colonies  of  Catalonians  and  Arago- 
nese in  tne  island.  Sardinia  had  a  viceroy  and  a  par- 
liament composed  of  the  three  orders:  barons,  clergy, 
and  the  commons  meetiiw  separately  and  communi- 
cating among  themselves  by  means  of  deputies.  The 
charter  of  Eieanora  was  adopted  as  a  Constitution; 
and  the  King  of  Aragon  swore  in  the  presence  of  the 
Sardinian  deputies  to  observe  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
Ara^nese  Government  succeeded  in  establishing  in 
the  island  a  dominant  Spanish  class,  either  by  grant- 
ing most  of  the  fiefs  to  Danish  nobles  or  by  appoint- 
ing Spanish  prelates  to  most  of  the  sees.  Inis  stirred 
up  enmity  b«tween  the  natives  and  the  ruling  classes: 
but  only  one  attempt  at  rebellion  is  recorded,  that  ot 
Leonudo  Alagon  (1470).  In  the  history  of  the  suc- 
ceeding years  we  may  note  the  expulsion  of  all  the 
Corsicans  (1479)  and  Jews  (1492),  some  Saracen  in- 
roads, and  three  attempts  of  the  French  to  conquer 
the  island  (1528  at  Castel  Sardo;  1637  at  Oristano; 
.  1644  at  Alj^ero). 

The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  plunged  the 
idaad  in  anarehy.  By  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713) 
Sardinia  was  raven  to  Austria,  for  which  the  moun- 
taineers of  Gulura  had  declared  themselves  from  the 
beginning.  Cardinal  Alberoni's  bold  attempt  (1717) 
reguned  the  island  for  the  Spaniards;  but  in  1718  by 
the  Treaty  of  London  it  was  given  to  Savoy  in  ex- 
change for  Sicily  which  was  awarded  to  Austria. 
The  dukes  of  Savoy  then  assumed  the  title  of  King 
of  Sardinia.  The  kingdom  comprised  at  that  time 
the  Island  of  Sardinia,  the  Duchies  of  Savoy,  Aosta, 
and  Monferrato,  the  Principality  of  Piedmont,  the 
Marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  the  Counties  of  Asti  and  Nizza, 
and  some  Lombard  towns  as  far  as  the  Ticino.  King 
Charles  Emmanuel  III  (1720-73)  and  his  minister 
Bogino  began  certain  reforms  in  the  island,  a  work 
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which  was  interrupted  from  1773  tin  1820.  In  1792 
^e  French  admiral,  Truquet,  attempted  to  land  at 
Cagliari  but  was  repulsed.  In  the  following  years 
there  were  several  attempts  to  'throw  off  the  power  of 
the  Piedmontese.  King  Oiarles  Emmanuel  IV  todc 
refuge  in  the  island  from  1799  till  1806,  when  his 
domtuns  were  invaded  by  the  Froich.  The  Congress 
of  Vienna  gave  the  Republic  of  Genoa  to  the  Sarain- 
ians.  The  kingdom  then  contained  thirty-seven 
provinces.  Between  1820  and  1848  feudalism,  which 
m  1807  had  caused  widespread  rebellion  of  ttie  bur- 
gesses against  the  nobles,  was  abolished.  Another 
project  wss  the  construction  of  a  vast  network  of 
roads  which  were  greatly  needed.  In  general  however 
the  Savoy  and  Italian  Governments  nave  n^lected 
the  wants  and  interests  of  the  Sardinians.  In  1861 
after  the  annexation  of  almost  all  the  peninsula  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  was  proclaimed  at  Florence  and 
that  of  Sardinia  came  to  an  end. 

.The  following  is  a  list  of  the  kinps:  Victor  Amar 
deu8  II  (1718-30),  who  abdicated  m  favour  of  his 
son  Charles  Emmanuel  III  (1730-73),  regretting  which 
he  was  iim>risoned  at  Moncalieri  where  he  died  (1732). 
Charles  EmAanuel  to  conquer  the  Milanese  allied 
himself  with  France  and  Spain,  in  the  War  of  the  Po- 
Msh  Succession;  he  was  frequently  victorious  but  only 
obtained  the  region  on  the  ridit  of  the  Ticino  (1738). 
He  took  part  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession; 

Sined  wlendid  victories  (the  siege  of  Toulon,  1746; 
e  battle  of  Col  dell'  Assietta,  1747),  but  with  very 
little  profit,  gaining  only  the  county  of  Angera  and 
Aiona,  the  valley  of  Ossola,  Vigevano,  sad  Bobbio. 
Victor  Amadeus  III  (1773-96),  for  haviiig  crushed 
Ute  nationalist  movement  in  Savoy  (1791)  with  ex- 
cessive severity,  was  overthrown  by  the  revolutionary 
army  which  captured  Savoy  and  Nizsa.  He  alliea 
himself  with  Austria  and  the  campaign  was  conducted 
with  vandng  fortunes,  but  when  &oni4>arte  took  com- 
mand of  the  French  troops  Victor  Amadeus  had  to 
agree  to  a  humiliating  peace.  Charles  Emmanuel  IV 
(1796-1802)  made  an  offoisive  treaty  with  Fhmoe, 
whereupon  his  subjects  revolted.  The  rebelUon  was 
crushea  with  severity  and  thousands  of  democrats 
enuKrated  either  into  France  or  to  the  Cisalpine  Re- 
pubuc,  whence  they  returned  in  arms.  The  royal- 
ists having  obtained  the  upper  hand,  France  inters 
vened  and  obliged  the  king  to  abandon  his  possessions 
on  the  mainland  (19  December,  1798).  Charles 
Emmanuel  withdrew  to  Sardinia:  and  in  1802  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  his  brother  Victor  Emmanuel  I 
(lSlQSh2l),  who  in  1814  was  returned  to  Turin  and 
saw  his  dominions  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  Genoa. 

As  happened  elsewhere  the  restoration  did  not  do 
fustice  to  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  democrats. 
There  followed  the  revolution  of  1821  caused  by  a 
demand  for  a  Constitution  and  for  war  with  Austria 
to  obtain  possession  of  Lombardy,  which  Hedmont 
had  coveted  for  centuries.  As  the  king  had  agreed 
with  Austria  and  N^>les  not  to  grant  theConstitutimt, 
he  abdicated  in  favour  of  Charles  Felix,  his  brother, 
who  was  absent  at  the  time;  Charles  Albert,  Prince  of 
Carignano,  assumed  the  regency  and  on  13  March, 
1821,  promulgated  the  Constitution  of  Spain,  which 
was  not  accepted  by  Charles  Felix  (1821-31).  Mean- 
while, the  revolutionary  party  had  joined  in  the  move- 
ment for  Italian  unity,  but  there  was  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  form  of  that  unity,  whether  there 
should  be  a  great  republic,  or  a  federation  of  repub- 
lics, or  again  a  single  monarchy  or  a  federation  of 
principalities.  Many  however  were  indifferent  to  the 
form.  In  1831,  therefore,  disturbances  l>egan  in  Cen- 
tral Italy  but  were  easily  suppressed.  The  same  year 
Charles  Felix  died  without  offspring  and  was  succeeded 
by  Charles  Albert  (1831-48).  The  Piedmontese  then 
decided  in  favour  of  a  United  Kingdom  of  Italy  under 
the  House  of  Savoy,  and  to  that  end  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Sardinian  Govenunent  were  henceforward  di- 


rected. In  1847  Charles  Albert  granted  freedom  of 
the  press  and  other  liberal  institutions.  On  8  F^ 
ruaiy  he  promulgated  the  statute  which  still  remains 
the  funduiental  law  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  One 
month  later  he  declared  war  on  Austria  in  order  to 
oome  to  the  rescue  of  the  Lombards  who  were  eager 
to  throw  off  the  Austrian  yoke  at  once.  Though 
victorious  in  the  first  engagements,  he  suffered  a 
Kvere  defeat  at  .Custosa  and,  after  the  armistice  of 
Salasoo,  was  agtun  defeated  at  Novara  (1849). 

The  Kin^  m  Sardinia  had  lot  the  time  beingto 
abandon  his  idea  of  conquest.  Charles  Albert  ab- 
dicated in  favour  of  his  son  Victor  Emmanuel  II 
(1849-78)  and  withdrew  to  Oporto  where  he  died  the 
same  year.  There  followed  ten  years  of  military 
preparations,  which  were  tested  in  the  Crimean  War, 
ana  vigorous  diplomatic  and  sectarian  <q)eration8  to 
the  detriment  oi  the  other  Itdian  rulers,  carried  out 
under  the  direction  and  inspiration  of  Count  di  Cavour, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  league  with  Mazsini, 
the  head  of  the  RepubUcans,  knowing  well  that  the 
tatter's  principles  wnile  bringmg  about  the  destruction 
(tf  the  other  Italian  states  on  the  one  hand,  could  not, 
on  the  other,  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  permanent  political 
organisation.  In  1859  the  Sardmian  Government, 
aided  by  France,  declared  war  on  Austria  and  captured 
all  Lonwaidy  with  the  exception  of  Muitua.  At  the 
same  time  m  Tuscany,  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and 
Modena,  the  legations,  the  marquisates,  and  in  Umbria 
the  national  committees  established  provinonai  gov- 
ernments and  declared  the  supremacy  of  the  House 
<d  Savoy.  Garibaldi  landed  in  Simly  and  passed 
thence  into  Calabria.  The  royal  anmes  evervwhere 
joined  with  the  revolutionsiy  iMUty  sad  on  27  March, 
1861,  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  proclaimed  which 
included  all  the  jpoiinsula  except  Venice  and  the 
Patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIII  in  his  right  of  nominating  bishops  and 
other  high  dumitaries,  a  right  conceded  previously 
by  Nidiolas  V  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  In  1742  a 
ooDQOrdflit  was  concluded  between  the  Sardinian 
Govemmoit  and  the  Holy  See,  which  grwited  ex- 
tensive privileges  to  the  Government,  which  were 
increasea  further  by  Clement  XIV  and  Pius  VI.  As 
ibe  Italian  Concordat  of  1803  was  extended  to  Pied- 
mont after  the  restoration  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
the  vididity  of  the  old  and  the  new  treaties.  Conse- 
quently in  1816  Pius  VII  made  suitable  provisions, 
and  in  1824  an  agreement  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration and  distribution  of  ecdenastical  property  waa 
arrived  at.  In  1854  attempts  were  made  to  have  a 
new  concordat,  but  as  on  the  one  hand,  the  demands 
<rf  the  Government  were  too  exorbitant,  and,  on.  the 
other,  the  civil  authorities  had  enacted  laws  injurious 
to  the  Chureh,  nothing  was  done.   After  the  tnomul- 

Stion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia 
e  following  dioceses  were  founded  or  else  re-estab- 
lished: in  Sardinia,  Iglesias  (1764);  Galtelli-Nuoro 
(1780);  Bisarehio  (1805);  OgUastro  (1824);  on  the 
peninsula:  Pinerolo  (1748).  Susa  (1772),  Cuneo  (1817). 
Biella  (1772) .  During  the  Revolutionary  epoch  (1805) 
the  dioceses  of  Alba,  Foasano,  Alessandria,  Pinerolo, 
Susa,  Biella,  Aosta,  Bobbio,  Tortona,  were  suppressed. 
In  1817  Veroelli  became  an  arohiepisoopal  see. 

Coun,  La  Smitena  (Rome,  1901);  BKBactun,  /  OMdiim' 
dtUa  Sardtna  (Milan.  1890):  Cihbau,  La  SanUma  *  w  IlaUaT 
Mattb.  5an«nia  Baen  (Borne,  1761);  Pnrrns,  Sardinia  Sam, 
I  (Igleabi,  1904);  Boooio,  La  Chi—a  *  to  Slalo  di  Sardtna  did 
1000  a</8f 4  (Turin.  1864);  Makiio,  Stori*  dt  Airdavna  (3ni  ed., 
Turin,  183S). 

U.  BBMiam. 

Bardls.  See  Sabdbs. 

Sanpta,  a  titukr  see  in  Phoenicia  Prima,  suffragan 
of  Tyre.  It  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  voy- 
age of  an  Egyptian  in  the  fourteenth  century  B.C. 
Qiabas,  "Voyage  d'un  Egyptien"  (ChAlons,  1866), 
20,161,163.  ABdias  (1,20),  says  it  was  the  nwthon 
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boundaiy  of  Chanaan.  Sennacherib  captured  it  in 
701  B.C.  (Schrader,  "Die  Keiltnscbnften  und  das 
Alte  Teetament",  1883,  200  and  288).  We  learn 
from  III  Kings,  xviL  &-24,  that  it  was  subject  to 
Sidon  in  the  time  of  Achab  and  that  the  Prophet 
EHlas,  after  having  multiplied  the  meal  and  oil  of  a 
poor  woman,  raised  her  son  from  the  dead;  the 
charity  of  this  widow  was  recalled  by  Our  Saviour 
QLuke,  iv,  26).  It  wag  probably  near  this  jdace  that 
Christ  cured  the  daughter  of  the  Chaoaanite  or  Syro- 
phoenician  woman  whose  faith  He  pratsed  (Mark,  vii, 
24r-30).  Sarepta  is  mentioned  ajso  by  Josephus, 
"Ant.  jud.",  VIII,  xiii,  2;  Pliny,  "Hist,  natur.", 
V,  17:  the  "Itinerarium  Burdigalense;  the"OnomaB- 
ticon  of  EusebiuB  and  St.  Jerome;  by  Theodoeius 
and  PBeudo-Antoninus  who,  in  the  sixth  century  calls 
it  a  small  town,  but  very  Christian  (Geyer,"Intinera 
hieroBolymitaaa",  Vienna,  1898,  18,  147,  150).  It 
contained  at  that  time  a  church  dedicated  to  St. 
BSias.  The  "Notitia  episcopatuum"  of  Antioch  in 
the  sixth  century,  speaks  of  Sarepta  as  a  suffliagan  see 
of  Tyre  (Echos  d  Orient,  X,  145) ;  none  of  its  bishops 
are  known.  Some  Latin  bishops,  but  merely  titulars, 
are  mentioned  after  1346  (Eubel.  "Hierarchia 
catholica  medii  aevi",  I.  457;  U,  253;  III,  310; 
"Revue  bfoddictine",  XXI,  281,  34&-63,  363-65; 
XXIV,  72).  In  1185,  the  Greek  monk  Hiocas 
(De  locis  Sanctis,  7),  found  the  town  almost  in  its 
ancient  condition;  a  century  later,  according  to 
Burchard,  it  was  in  ruins  and  contained  only  seven  or 
eight  houses  (Descriptio  Teme  sanctee,  II,  9).  To- 
day, Sarepta  is  known  as  Khirbet  Sarfend  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  on  the  seashore;  the  ruins  show  that 
the  town  extended  1800  metres  north  and  south,  but 
that  it  was  not  very  wide. 

Smtib,  Diet,  of  Ortek  and  Raman  Geog.,  a.  v.;  Rbhait,  ilimim 
de  PUnxeie  (Pkria,  18M),  663-68;  Viootnracx  in  Did.  dt  la 
Bible,  m.  v.:  OcisiN,  D—crifHon  dt  la  PaUAint.  OaliUt,  II 
(Paru.  1880),  478-81. 

S.  \axle£. 

Sarlat.  See  PiRiauBirx,  Diocese  or. 

Samelli,  Jamuabics  Mabia,  one  of  S.  Alphonsus's 
earliest  comttanions.  fourth  son  of  Baron  Angelo 
Samelli  of  Ciorani,  b.  in  Naples  12  Sept.,  1702;  d. 
80  June,  1744.  From  his  childhood  he  was  remarkable 
for  modesty,  self-denial,  piety,  and  great  diligence  in 
his  studies.  At  the  a^e  of  fourteen  ne  desired  to  be- 
come a  Jesuit,  but  his  father  objected  and  directed 
him  to  study  law.  He  succeeded  admirably  in  the 
legal  profession,  while  daily  Mass,  visits  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  attendance  on  the  sick  in  the 
hospital  of  incurables  filled  up  all  his  spare  time.  At 
twenty-six  he  abandoned  the  oar  and  became  a  cleric. 
His  zeal  showed  itself  at  once  in  his  labours  for  chil- 
dren, whom  he  catechiced  with  wonderful  success. 
Adnurable  instructions  on  this  most  important  matter 
may  be  found  in  his  works  for  ecclesiastics.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  1732  and  immediately  became  a 
member  of  the  Propaganda  of  Naples,  a  congrega- 
tion of  secular  priests  devoted  to  Apostolic  work. 
A  year  later  he  went  to  Scala  and  became  one  of  the 
earliest  companions  of  S.  Al^onsus  in  founding  tlie 
Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  Both 
these  holy  men  worked  together  and  gave  missions 
along  the  coast  of  Amalfi  till  1736,  when  Yen.  Sar- 
nelli  8  health  gave  way.  He  had  to  return  to  Naples, 
where  he  spent  nine  years  in  a  poor  apartment  with 
one  lay  brother  as  companion.  Sciumly  had  his 
health  improved  than  he  befsai  a  crusade  against  the 
immorality  of  his  time  which  has  rarelv  been  sur- 
'  passed  in  boldness.  In  his  writings  he  laid,  the  respon- 
sibility at  the  doors  of  ministers  of  state,  while  by  his 
exhortations  he  created  a  public  opinion  which  helped 
him  on  to  success;  and  God  evidently  protected  him 
in  the  dangers  to  which  his  teal  exposed  him.  His 
triumph  was  complete.  His  labours  amongst  the  lowly 
and  abandoBed  were  oontinual;  yet  he  found  time 


to  write  manj  esseDent  works.  He  will  always  be 
known  for  his  inaistenoe  on  meditation  as  morally 
necessarv  for  perseverance.  He  showed  how  simple 
it  is  and  withm  the  reach  of  everjrone.  It  was  nis 
labours  and  success  in  this  matter  that  occasioned, 
after  the  servant  of  God's  death,  the  Apostolic  letto: 
of  Benedict  XIV  and  the  Indulgences  then  gnmted  to 
meditation  (16  Dec.,  1746).  A  complete  edition  of 
Venerable  Samelli's  works  has  been  published  at 
Naples,  "Hpografia,  Largo  S.  Martino,  No.  4,  as 
follows:  II  Mondo  Santificato,  2  vols.;  L'Anima 
niuminata;  II  Mondo  Reformato,  3  vols.;  L'Eode- 
siastico  Santificato;  Le  Glorie  e  Grandesie  della 
Divina  Madre;  Le  Discrezione  degli  Spiriti;  H  Cris- 
tiano  Illuminato;  Dirretto  ed  amnuestrato;  Opera 
contra  la  Besteinmia;  Ragioni  Cattoliche,  legui  e 
politichCj  in  difesa  della  citta  rovinata  dall'inaolentito 
meretricio;  H  Cristiano  Santificato;  Lettere  Spiri- 
tuali;  Devoiioni  pratiche  per  onorare  la  SS.  Tnnita 
e  Maria  e  Devozioni  per  appareochio  ad  una  buona 
morte. 

He  died  in  his  forty-second  year.  His  first  biog- 
rapher, S.  Alphonsus,  writes:  "As  soon  as  he  had 
breathed  his  last  breath  his  countenance  suddenly 
became  beautiful^ — and  his  body  exhaled  a  sweet 
odour — ^which  remained  in  the  room  long  after  ^e 
interment."  His  body  reposes  in  a  side  chapel  in  the 
Redemptorist  church  in  Naples.  He  was  dedared 
Venerable  in  1874.  A  decree  on  his  heroic  virtues 
was  published  in  1906,  and  now  only  miracles  are 
required  for  his  Beatification. 

Vila  de  Oennan  P.  D.  M.  SaraMi  8.  Alfonm,  tr.  in  Com- 
panion* of  8.  Alplionaas,  Oratorian  Series;  DciioimsB,  Le  Ytnt- 
raUf  Seniteur  d»  Dieu,  Le  Pire  Jonwier-Marie  SameUi  (Faria, 
188S) — Introduetio  eauw.   See  ALTHOHans  LiocoKt,  St. 

J.  Magnibb. 

Suno.   See  Cava  and  Sabno,  Diocesb  of. 

Sarpi,  Paoko,  a  Servite  and  anti-pi^Hil  historian 
and  statesman,  b.  at  Venice,  14  August,  1662;  d. 
there  14  or  15  January,  1623.  At  the  age  of  13  he 
joined  the  Servite  Order,  exchanging  his  baptismal 
name  of  Pietro  for  that  of  Paolo.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology  and  canon  law  when 
he  was  only  twenty.  After  four  years  he  spent  a 
short  time  at  Milan  and  then  taught  philosophy  in 
his  monastery  at  Venice.  Having  been  ordamed  in 
1674,  he  was  dected  provincial  of  his  order  for  the 
Venetian  Republic  in  1579,  and  held  the  office  of 
procurator  general,  with  residence  in  Rome,  frooi 
1585  to  1588.  Returning  to  Venice  he  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  literaiv  pursuits,  and  about  Mb  time 
his  anti-ecclesiastical  tendencies  became  muiifest. 
His  intimacy  with  Protestants  and  statesmen  hostile 
to  the  Church  caused  on  various  occasions  com- 
plaints to  be  lodged  against  him  before  the  Venetiui 
mquisitor.  His  hatred  of  Rome  was  further  in- 
creased when  on  three  different  occaaons  the  Roman 
Curia  rejected  his  nomination  for  an  episcopal  see 
by  the  Republic  of  Venice.^  The  three  sees  to  which 
Venice  had  nominated  him  were  Milopotamo  in 
1593,  Caorle  in  1600,  and  Nona  in  Dalmatia  in  1601. 
'The  more  he  hated  Rome,  the  more  acceptable  he  was 
to  Doge  Leonardo  Donato  and  the  Venetian  senate, 
which  by  a  special  decree  guaranteed  him  protection 
against  Rome  and  appointed  him  theological  oon- 
smtor  of  the  state  with  an  annual  salary  of  two  hun-' 
dred  ducats.  In  this  capacity  he  effected  the  enact- 
ment of  various  anti-ecclesiastical  laws,  and  it  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of  "the  terrible  friar" 
that  the  interdict  which  Paul  V  placed  upon  Venice 
(1606)  remained  witiiout  effect  and  was  revoked 
(21  April,  1607).  A  murderous  assault  made  upon 
him  on  5  October,  1607,  is  often  ascribed  to  hia 
eccledastical  enemies,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  tes- 
timony for  their  complicity  (see  the  authentic  tes- 
timony of  the  witnesses,  edited  by  Bazzoni  io  "An^ 
ivio  St(aico  Italiaoo",  third  aeties,  XII,  I,  Fbrenoe, 
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1870,  8  Bq.).  When  peace  had  been  restored  between 
Venice  and  the  pope,  Saipi's  political  influence  grew 
lees,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  gave  vent 
to  his  hatred  of  Rome  by  publialung  bitter  invectives 
against  the  pope  and  the  Catholic  Church.  Despite 
his  desire  to  subvert  the  Cathotic  religion  and  nuike 
Venice  a  Protestant  republic,  he  hypocritically  per- 
formed the  ordinary  offices  of  a  Catholic  priest  until 
his  death.  His  best  known  work  is  a  histoiy  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  "Istoria  del  Concilio  Tridentino" 

giondon.  1619)  published  under  the  pseudonym  of 
etro  Soave  Polano  by  the  apostate  Marcantonio 
de  Dominis,  with  additions  by  tiie  latter.  Without 
these  additions  it  was  published  at  Geneva,  1629, 
and  was  translated  into  Latin  and  some  modem 
languages.  It  is  a  bittor  invective  against  the  popes, 
and  even  Protestants,  like  Ranke,  consider  it  aevoid 
of  all  authority.  For  the  refutation  of  this  work  b^ 
Pallavicino  see  Pallavicino,  Pibtro  Sforza.  His 
woricB  were  published  in  six  vohmies  (Hehnstadt, 
1761-5)  and  two  supplementary  volumes  (Verona, 
1768).  His  letters  are:  "Lettere  ItaUane  di  Fra 
Sarpi"  (Geneva,  1673);  "Scelte lettere  ineditede  P. 
Sarpi",  edited  by  Bianchi-Giovini  (Capolago,  1833)j 
"Lettere  raccolte  di  Sarpi",  edited  by  Polidon 

Sioience,  1863);  "Lettere  inedite  di  Sarin  a  S. 
ntarini",  edited  by  CasteUani  (Venice,  1892); 
hnportant  new  lettos  (1608-16)  edited  by  Benrath 
(Ldpsig,  1909). 

BuHCHi-OlOTiMI,  Butnfla  a  Pra  Sarni  (Bruneh,  1836); 
Cahpbbll,  Vita  di  Fra  P.  jlarpt  (Turin,  1875);  C^pPAao,  P. 
Sarpi  t  rintenUlo  di  Yenmt  (Florence,  1880);  Baun,  Pra  P. 
Sarpi  (Venice,  1887);  PAacouTO,  Fra  P.  Sarpi  (Milan.  1893); 
Tboixopc,  Pttvl  tht  Pope  and  Paui  the  Friar  (London,  1800^; 
RoBCRTBON,  Pra  Paolo  Sarpi  (London,  1894),  eztiemely  inti- 
papal,  oompue  Mobpbt  in  Irith  Bed.  Kemcu,  XV  (1894),  524- 
40;  Cahpsbll,  The  Terrible  Friar  in  The  Meeeenoer^  fifth  aeries, 
V  (New  Yorlc,  1904),  243-59;  Rein,  Paolo  Sarpi  und  die  Prolee- 
tarOen  (Heldnirfon,  1904) ;  conoemisg  tlie  ■ouroea  of  hia  hiatoiy 
of  tlie  CouneU  of  Trent  aee  Ehus  in  Hieloritchee  Jahrium, 
XXVI  (Munioh,  1905),  299-313;  XXTII  (1906),  66-74. 

MiCHAXL  OtT. 

Sanflald,  Patrick,  b.  at  Lucan  near  Dublin, 
about  1650:  d.  at  Huv  in  Belgium,  1693.  On  his 
mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  the  O'Mores, 
princes  of  Lei;^  his  grandfather  being  Roger  More, 
the  ablest  of  the  leaiaetB  who  planned  the  r^llion 
1641;  on  his  father's  side  from  Angk>-Nonnan 
stock.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  mayor  of  Dublin 
in  1566  and  was  knighted  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney  for 
valuable  services  rendered  to  the  Government  against 
Shane  O'Neill.  Another  Sarsfield,  in  the  reign  ot 
Qiarles  I,  became  a  peer  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Kilmidlock.  His  father  left  him  landed  property 
bringing  an  income  of  £2000  a  year.  His  eldw 
brother  was  married  to  an  iUegitimate  daughter  of 
Charles  II,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  it 
was  as  an  ensign  in  Monmouth's  Regiment  of  Foot 
that  Sarsfield  ferst  saw  service  in  the  army  of  Luxem- 
bourg; but  at  Sedgemoor,  where  he  was  woimded. 
Sarsfield  was  on  Ute  king's  ade.  In  1688  he  followed 
James  II  to  France,  and  landed  with  him  at  Kinsale 
in  the  following  ^ear.  James  recognized  his  bravery, 
but  thought  him  incapable  of  high  command.  Never- 
theless in  1689  he  captured  Sligo  and  secured  all 
Connaught  for  the  king.  At  the  Boyne  he  was 
oompelled  to  inactivitv,  and  when  James  fled  to 
Dublin  he  took  Sarsfield  with  him.  After  James's 
dq>arture  for  France,  it  was  largely  through  Sarsfield 
that  Limerick  was  defended  so  well,  and  it  was  he 
who  destroyed  William's  siege  train,  tne  most  brilliant 
CKldoit  of  tne  whole  war.  James  was  so  well  pleased 
with  him  that  he  created  him  Earl  of  Lucan.  In  the 
campaign  of  1691  he  held  a  subordinate  position 
under  St.  Ruth.  The  two  often  disagreed,  and  at 
Aughrim  St.  Ruth  allowed  Sarsfield  no  active  diare 
in  tne  battle,  leaving  him  in  command  of  the  cavalry 
naerve.  When  St.  Ruth  fell  Sarsfield  could  not 
turn  dafeat  into  victory,  but  b»  saved  the  Iiisb  from 


utter  destruetion.  In  the  second  siege  of  limerM^ 
he  was  again  prominoit,  but  finding  prolonged  re- 
sistance impossible  assoited  to  the  Ireaty  of  Lime- 
rick, which  ended  the  war.  He  then  ipined  the  army 
of  France^  in  which  with  the  Iridi  Brieade  he  tew 
much  service.  At  Landen  in  1693,  he  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  Luxembourg's  army,  and  there  reodv^ 
his  death  wound.  There  is  a  tradition  that  as  he 
lay  mortally  wounded  he  put  his  hand  to  his  woun^ 
and  drawing  it  forth  covered  with  blood,  he  lamented 
that  the  blood  was  not  shed  for  Ireland.  He  waa 
carried  to  Huy  where  he  lingered  for  a  few  day*. 
His  widow  married  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

O'Cauaohan,  Irith  Brigadet  in  the  Service  of  Prmee  (Glaacoir, 
1870):  KsLLT,  Maearia  Bxddimn,  ed.  O'Callaohah  (Dublia, 
1850);  D' Alton,  King  Jamee'e  Army  Litt  (London,  1861); 
ToDHTTHTKB,  lAfe  cf  Sortfidi  (London,  1895);  Cu>n,  Mcmaire 
e/  Jamee  II  (London,  1816);  Stost,  Ware  of  Ireland  (londao, 
1693)-  D'AuroM,  flutorv  a/  Ireland  (London,  1910). 

£.  A.  D'Altok. 

Saniiu,  Diocese  of  (Sabsinatenbis),  in  JEmilia, 
Province  of  Forll,  Italy.  Besides  agriculture  and  cat- 
tle-rMong,  the  principal  empktyments  of  the  popula- 
tion are  the  sulphur  and  maganese  industries.  There 
are  some  deposits  of  fossilized  carbon  and  various  sul- 
phur springs.  Ruins  of  temples,  baths,  and  fortifica- 
tions; and  urns,  pillaxs,  bronze  objects,  ete.j  show 
that  this  town,  Uie  birthplace  of  Plautus,  was  impor- 
tant in  ancient  days.  It  was  an  Umbrian  citv,  was 
captured  by  Cornelius  Scipio  in  271  and  was  later  a 
municipium.  In  the  tenth  centuiy  the  bishops  ob- 
tained the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  city  and  the 
surrounding  district.   From  1327  till  1400  it  was  dis- 

guted  for  by  the  OrdelaSi  of  Forll,  the  popes,  and  the 
ishops.  m  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  subject  in 
turn  to  the  Malatesta  of  Cesena,  and  then  to  those  of 
Rimini,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Ctesar  Borgia 
(1500-03),  on  whose  death  it  was  captured  by  tiie 
Venetians  (1503-09).  In  1518  it  was  enfeoffed  to 
the  Pio  di  Meldola,  pasting  later  to  the  Aldobrandini. 
The  cathedral  is  a  noteworthy  monument  of  the  eighth 
century.  The  patron  of  the  city  is  St.  Vicinus,  beUeved 
to  have  been  bishop  about  the 'year  300;  another 
bishop  was  St.  Rufinus  (fifth  century).  We  may  also 
mention:  Benno  (770),  who  erected  the  cathedral; 
St.  ApoIIinaris  (1158),  monk;  Guido  (1255).  who  de- 
fended the  rights  of  his  church  and  was  killed  for  so 
doing;  Francesco  Calboli  (1327),  had  to  defend  the 
city  by  force  of  anns  agsunst  Francesco  Ordelaffi; 
Benedetto  Mateucci  Accoiselli  (1385),  Uie  last  prince 
bishop;  Gianfilippo  Negusanti  (1398),  renowned  for 
his  piety  and  erudition;  RafTaele  degli  Alessi  (1524), 
reformed  the  discipline  and  the  mortds  of  the  people; 
Nicol6  Branzi  (1602)  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle 
of  S.  Angelo  but  Uberated  later.  In  1807  Napoleon 
suppressed  the  see,  which,  having  been  re-estab- 
lished in  1817,  was  in  1824  united  to  that  of  Berti- 
noro;  but  in  1863  was  again  re-established.  The 
diocese  is  suffragan  of  Ravenna,  and  contains  34  par- 
ishes, with  90  secular  priests,  32,000  inhabitants,  and 
2  houses  of  monks. 

CAPPnxETn,  Le  chieee  d'ltaiia;  Aualu-Frbdiami,  Ddle  anM- 
Aitd  di  SareitM  (Faenta,  1769):  Caput  auanandem  frinUoiarmii 
-  ■   ■    ~     ■  >  (EWII,  16«). 


Bedtiia  Sartina  eoneeeearum  ( 


u. 


Sarto,  Andrea  del  (Andrea  d'Aqnoio),  b.  at 
Florence  in  1486;  d.  there  in  1531.  He  received  the 
surname  Sarto  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
tailor.  At  first  he  was  the  pupil  of  an  obscure  mas- 
ter, G.  Batile,  but  in  1498  ne  entered  the  studio  of 
Piero  di  Cosimo.  He  visited  Rome  for  a  diort  time. 
Vasari  says,  that  had  he  remained  there  long  enougji 
to  study  its  masterpieces,  he  would  have  "surpassed 
all  the  artists  of  his  day".  Naturally  diffident,  he 
felt  himself  a  stranger  there,  iuid  hastened  to  return  to 
Florence.  Deroito  his  brief  career,  be  produced  a 
large  number  of  fiescoea  and  eaael  pictures.  In  UOO 
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he  began  Uie  fresco  decoration  of  ttie  little  cloister  of 
the  Juinunnata,  connected  with  the  Senrite  church 
and  convent  at  Florence.  He  depicted  five  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Philip  Benizi,  General  of  the  Ser- 
vites;  "HisCaiaritytoaLeper":  "The  Smiting  of  the 
Blasphemers";  "The  Cure  of  the  Woman  Possessed 
with  d  Devil";  "The  Resurrection  of  Two  Children 
near  the  Tomb  of  the  Saint";  "The  Veneration  of  his 
Relics".  Later  he  added  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi " 
(1611)  and  the  "  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  "  (1514) .  In 
1525,  by  way  of  farewell,  he  painted  for  this  convent 
the  masterpiece,  "The  MadoTtna,  of  the  Sack",  so 
caUed  because  in  it  St.  Joseph  is  represented  leaning 
agrainst  a  sack.  Jn  1514,  in  the  cloister  of  the  Scalzo, 
he  executed  a  series  of  ten  frescoes,  recounting  the 
history  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Four  allegorical 
figures.  Faith,  Hope,  Charitjr,  and  Justice,  complete 
the  decorative  cycle.  The  in- 
fluence of  Albrecht  DOrer  has 
been  traced  in  several,  but  that 
of  Ghirlandajo  has  been  recog- 
nized in  this  as  well  as  in  the 
preceding  cycle,  though  here 
Andrea  displays  a  more  origi- 
nal bent.  In  Foggio's  villa  at 
Cajano  he  painted  the  fresco 
(1521),  "Casar  receiving  the 
Tribute  of  the  Animal  World", 
by  wa^  of  complimenting  the 
soolo^cal  tastes  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent.  The  work  wag 
finished  in  1582  by  Al.  AUori. 
A  beautifully  executed  series 
of  figures,  especially  those  of 
Sts.  Agnes,  Catherine,  and 
Margaret,  were  painted  (1524) 
in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa.  His 
last  fresco.  "  The  Last  Supper", 
was  done  for  the  refectory  m  the 
convent  of  San  Salvi,  at  the 
gates  of  Florence.  Here  An- 
drea drew  his  in^iration  from 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  beau- 
tiful work  shows  lively  and 
varied  colouring,  but  lacks  the 
perfection  of  drawing  and  es- 
pecially the  dramatic  quality  of  the  "Last  Supper" 
of  Milan. 

His  principal  pictures  are:  at  the  Pitti  Palace,  "The 
Annimciation"  (1513);  "  Madonna  with  Sts.  fVanois 
and  John  the  Evangehst"  (1517);  "Disputation  con- 
cerning the  Trinity"  (1517),  a  very  cueful  painting 
in  which  the  artist  "comes  closest  to  intellectual  ex- 
pression" (Burckhardt);  "Descent  from  the  Cross" 
(1524);  "Madonna  with  four  saints"  (1524):  "The 
Assumption  "  (1526),  of  which  there  are  two  variations; 
at  the  Ufiizi  "Madonna  of  the  Harpies,  with  St. 
Francis  and  St.  John"  (1517),  so  called  oecause  of  the 
decorations' on  the  pedestal  on  which  the  Blessed  Vir- 
sin  stands  with  the  Infant  Jesus  in  her  arms;  at  the 
Museum  of  Berlin,  "The  Virgin  with  Saints"  (1528); 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  "  The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham  " ; 
"The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine";  at  the  Hermitage 
Museum,  St.  Petersburg,  "Madonna  between  Sts. 
Catherine  and  Elizabeth";  at  the  Museum  of  Vienna, 
"The  Keti"  (1517);  at  the  Louvre,  "The  Virgin  with 
the  Infant  Jesus,  St.  Elisabeth  and  St.  John, which 
is  an  imitation  of  R^hael's  "Madonna  Canigiani"; 
"Charity".  These  two  pictures  were  purchwed  by 
Francis  I.  According  to  Vasari,  the  Kmg  of  F^wce 
was  charmed  with  his  talent  and  induced  him  to  come 
to  Paris.  His  portrait  of  the  dauphin  and  "  Charity" 
must  have  been  painted  during  his  stay  at  the 
court.  Obtaining  permission  to  visit  Florence,  he 
departed,  with  money  to  collect  works  of  art  for 
Francis  I;  but,  being  of  weak  character  and  dom- 
inated by  his  wife,  a  beautiful  and  unscrupulous 
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coquette,  he  squandered  the  money  and  did  not  re- 
turn to  Paris.  He  has  left  several  {Mrtraits  of  himself 
(Pitti  Palace,  Uffizi,  and  National  Gallery).  Andrea 
del  Sarto  owes  much  to  Fra  Bartolommeo,  borrowii^ 
from  him  the  architectural  arrangement  of  his  composi- 
tions, as  in  "Charity"  of  the  Louvre,  where  tri- 
angle grouping  is  used.  Andrea  was  above  all  a 
colourist,  the  greatest  ooloiuist  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  the  region  south  of  the  Apennines" 
(Burckhardt).  In  this  also  he  resembles  Bartolom- 
meo but  shows  more  care  for  chiaroscuro.  Like 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  he  excels  in  rfumato.  His  draw- 
ings, many  of  which  are  preserved  at  the  Uffizi  and 
the  Louvre,  are  characterized  by  a  melting  softness 
which  recalls  Correggio's  delicate  execution,  but  this 
excessive  love  of  colour  led  him  to  n^ect  the 
superior  beauty  of  expression;  his  pictures  Tack  con- 
viction and  character.  Not  un- 
derstanding the  true  character 
which  each  face  should  express, 
he  usually  confines  himself  to 
repeating  the  same  type  of  Ma- 
donnas and  Infant  Christs,  and 
thus  produces  an  effect  of  cold- 
ness and  artificiality. 

Vababi,  Le  rite  de'  m'u  eccettenti 
piUori,  ed.  Milanebi,  V  (Florence, 
1880),  5-72;  Ricmont,  Andrea  del 
Sarto  (Leipiig,  1835);  Cnowc  and 
Cavau;a6SU.C  Hiatoni  oj  PatnMnv  in 
luav.  Ill  (London,  186S),  642;  Maktx, 
OatMt  dee  Beaux  ArU  (1876),  I.  465; 
(1877),  I,  38,  261,  338;  CHAHfLiN. 
Cyclopedia  of  Paintere  and  Painiinfftt 
TV  (New  York  and  London,  1888); 
Mt^NTX,  Hiet.  de  Varl  pendant  la  Ro- 
naittance.  III  (Paris,  1895),  508-10; 
Guinness,  Andrea  del  Sarto  (London, 
1899):  Knurr,  Andrea  del  Sarlo  (Biele- 
feld, 1907) ;  P*RAT<,  Andrea  del  Sarlo  in 
MicBEL,  Hiet.  de  VAH,  IV  (Psria,  1909), 

382-88.        Gaston  Sortais. 

Sarto,  Giuseppe  Melchi- 
OBBE.   See  Plus  X,  Pope. 

Sarum  Rite  (more  accu- 
rately Sabum  Use),  the  man- 
ner of  regulating  the  details 
of  the  Roman  Liturgy  that  ob- 
tained in  pre-Reformation  times 
in  the  south  of  England  and  was  thence  propagated  over 
the  greater  part  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland.  Other, 
though  not  very  dissimilar  Uses,  those  of  York, 
Lincoln,  Bangor,  and  Hereford,  prevailed  in  the 
north  of  En^and  and  in  Wales.  The  Christian 
Anglo-Saxons  uiew  no  other  Liturgy  than  that  of  the 
Mother  Church  of  Rome.  Their  celebrated  Synod 
of  Clovesho  (747)  lays  down:  "That  in  one  and  the 
same  manner  we  all  celebrate  the  Sacred  Festivals 
pertaining  to  Our  Lord's  coming  in  the  Flesh;  and 
so  in  everything,  in  the  way  we  confer  Baptism,  in 
our  celebration  ot  Mass,  and  in  our  manner  of  singing. 
All  has  to  be  done  according  to  the  pattern  which  we 
have  received  in  writing  from  the  Roman  Church" 
(jCanon  IS). — "That  the  Seven  Canonical  Hours  be 
everywhere  gone  through  with  the  fitting  Psalmody 
and  with  the  proper  chant;  and  that  no  one  presume 
to  sing  or  to  read  aught  save  what  custom  admits, 
what  comes  down  to  us  with  the  authority  of  Holv 
Scripture,  and  what  the  usage  of  the  Roman  Churcn 
allows  to  be  sung  or  read"  (Canon  IB). 

St.  Osmund,  a  Norman  nobleman,  who  came  over 
to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  was  by 
him  made  Bishop  of  Sarum  or  Salisbury  (1078), 
compiled  the  books  corresponding  to  our  Missal, 
Brevifu^y,  and  Ritual,  whicn  revised  and  fixed  the 
Anglo-Saxon  readings  of  the  Roman  Rite.  With 
these  he  app^irs  very  naturally  to  have  incorporated 
certain  liturgical  traditions  of  his  Norman  fellow- 
countrymen,  who,  however,  equally  with  the  con- 
quered Enn^iah,  ever  sought  to  do  all  thinp  in 
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ehurdi  exactly  aa  was  done  in  Rome.  In  appreciat- 
ing tiie  wide-spread  Sarum  Use,  oonceming  which  the 
extant'  literature  is  very  copious,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  just  as  the  Roman  Rite  itself  has  always 
been  patient  of  Ifuidable  local  customs,  so,  in  medieval 
times  the  adopting  of  the  Sarum  Service  Books  did 
not  neoeeaarily  mean  the  rejecting  of  existing  cere- 
monial usages  in  favour  of  those  m  vogue  at  Salis- 
buiv,  but  only  the  fitting  thereof  into  the  framework 
outuned  in  the  Sarum  Missal,  Breviary,  and  other 
liturgical  manuals.  Again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Sarum  Use  represents  in  the  main  the  Roman 
Rite  as  carried  out  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  tiiat 
the  reforms  introduced  by  Gregory  VII  and  his  im- 
mediate successors  which  culminate  in  the  thirteenth- 
century  Franciscan  revision  of  the  Breviary,  only  very 
slowly  and  very  partially  foimd  their  way  into  the 
service  books  of  the  Gallic  and  British  Churches. 
Hence,  the  marked  resemblance  of  the  Sarum  Use 
to  those  of  the  Dominicans,  Calced  Carmelites,  and 
other  medieval  religious  orders. 

The  following  are  the  moie  noticeable  variants  of 
the  Use  of  Sarum  from  the  developed  Bomaa  Rite 
of  our  own  times. 

(1)  At  Mass,  as  in  the  Dominican  Use,  the  Sarum 
priest  began  by  saying  a  verse  of  the  psalm  "Con- 
fitemini",  with  a  shortened  Confiteor  foUowed  by  the 
verse  "Adjutorium^  nostrum  in  nomine  Domini". 
Nevertheless,  at  Salisbury  every  celebrant  was  bound 
to  have  recited  the  whole  psalm  "Judica  me  Deus" 
in  the  sacristy  before  comu^  to  the  foot  of  the  altar. 
The  prayer  "  Aufer  a  nobis  was  said,  but  not  that 
which  now  follows  it,  in  lieu  of  which  the  priest 
simidv  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  proceeded  to 
reaa  we  Officium,  or  as  we  call  it,  the  Introit,  repeating 
it  not  only  after  its  Gloria  Patri  but  also  after  the 
psalm-verse  which  precedes  the  latter.  From  the 
Kyrie  to  the  Offertory  the  deviations  from  our  actual 
usage  are  i^ight,  though  on  festival  days  this  section 

tbe  sacred  nte  was  often  enormoueuy  lengthened 
by  varied  and  prolix  sequences.  Like  the  Dominican 
and  other  contemporaneous  Uses,  that  of  Sarum  sup- 
poses the  previous  preparation  of  the  chalice  (put  by 
the  Sarum  Missal  between  Uie  Epistle  and  Gospd), 
and  thereby  materially  abbreviates  the  Offertonr 
ceremonial.  According  to  an  archaic  usage,  still 
familiar  to  ourselves  from  the  Roman  Good-Friday 
Rite,  the  prayer  "In  spiritu  humilitatis"  foUowed  in 
place  of  preceding  the  washing  of  the  priest's  hands, 
and  the  psalm  "Lavabo"  was  omitted,  so  also  to  the 
"Orate  Fratres"  (at  Sarum,  "Orate  Fratres  et 
Sorores")  no  audible  response  was  made.  From  the 
Preface  onward  through  the  Canon,  the  Sarum  Mass 
was  word  for  word  and  gesture  by  gesture  that  of  our 
own  Missals,  except  that  a  profound  inclination  of 
head  and  shoulders  took  the  place  of  the  modem 

fnuflection  and  that  during  the  first  prayer  after  the 
evation  the  celebrant  stood  with  arms  stretched 
out  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  As  in  France  and  generally 
in  Northern  and  Western  Europe  the  Benediction 
given  at  the  breaking  of  the  Sacred  Host  was  not 
curtailed  to  the  mere  pronouncing  of  the  words 
"Pax  Domini  sit  semper  vobiscum'' but,  more  par- 
ticukrly  when  a  bishop  officiated,  was  very  soleinnly 
oven  with  a  formula  varying  according  to  the  festival, 
^e  Agnus  Dei  in  the  Sarum  Use  was  said  as  by  the 
Dominicans  ^ter  and  not  before  the  Commingling, 
but  the  pravers  before  the  priest's  Communion  were 
otber  than  those  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  kiss 
of  peace  was  given  as  with  us  but  there  was  no 
"Domine  non  sum  dignus".  The  words  pronounced 
by  Uie  celebrant  at  the  moment  of  his  own  Communion 
are  striking  and  seem  peculiar  to  the  Sarum  Missal. 
They  may  therefore  be  fittingly  quoted:  "Hail  for 
evermore,  Thou  moet  holy  Flesh  of  Christ;  sweet 
to  me  before  and  beyond  all  things  beside.  To  me 
a  nnner  may  the  Body  of  our  Lrad  Jesua  Chriat  be 


the  Way  and  tlie  Life."  The  "Quod  oce  sumpsimuB" 
and  some  other  prayers  accompanied  the  taking  of 
the  ablutions,  and  tlie  Communion  and  Postoommim- 
ion  followed  as  now.  But  no  Blessing  was  given  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  was  recited 
by  Uie-  priest  on  hia  way  from  the  sanctuary  to  the 

BftCnBtVa 

(2)  The  Sarum  Breviuy,  like  the  Saium  MissaL 
is  essentially  Roman.  The  Psalter  is  distributed 
through  the  seven  Canonical  Hours  for  weekly  recita- 
tion exactly  as  with  us,  though  naturally  the  psalms 
(XXI-XXV)  left  over  from  uie  Sunday  Matins  and 
assigned  by  Pius  V  for  the  Prime  of  omerent  ferias 
are,  as  in  the  Dominican  and  Carmelite  Breviaries, 
marked  to  be  recited  together  on  Sundays  in  their  old 
place  at  the  b^inning  of  that  Canonical  Hour.  Nor 
m  the  Sarum  Matins  do  there  occur  the  short  prajrers 
termed  Absolutions.  On  the  other  hand,  a  nmth 
Responsory  always  preceded  the  Te  Deum  which 
was  followed  by  toe  so-called  "Versus  Sacerdotalis", 
that  is  to  say,  a  versicle  intoned  by  the  officiating 
priest  and  not  by  a  cantor.  At  least  on  festival  days, 
a  RMDonsory  was  sung  between  the  Little  Ch^>ter 
and  Hymn  of  Vespers.  When  there  were  Commem- 
orations or  Memories  as  thejr  are  called  in  the  Sarum, 
Dominican  and  allied  Uses,  the  "Bcnedicamus 
Domino"  of  Vespers  and  Lauds  was  twice  sung;  once 
after  the  first  Collect,  and  once  after  the  last  of  the 
Commemorations.  Compline  began  witii  tiie  verse 
"Converte  nos  Deus",  the  hymn  followed  instead  of 
preceding  the  Little  Chapter,  and  the  Confiteor,  ae  at 
Prime,  was  said  among  the  Preces.  The  Compline 
Antiphons,  hymn^  etc.,  varied  with  the  ecclesiastical 
seasons;  but  the  mtroduction  of  a  final  Antiphon  and 
Prayer  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  clonng  the  Divine  Office 
(Divine  Service,  it  was  caued  at  Sarum)  is  posterior 
to  Sarum  times.  The  Antiphons  of  the  Sarum  Offices 
differ  considerably  from  those  in  the  actual  Roman 
Breviary;  but  both  from  the  literary  and  from  the 
devotional  point  of  view  the  latter  are  in  most  in- 
stances preferable  to  those  they  have  superseded.  The 
proper  psalms  for  the  various  Commons  of  Saints  and 
for  feast  di^s  are  nearly  alwasrs  the  same  as  now;  but 
for  the  First  Vespers 'of  the  greater  solemnities  tbe 
five  psalms  beginning  with  the  word  "Laudate" 
were  appointed  as  in  the  Dominican  Breviaiy.  The 
order  of  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  at  Matins  is 

fractically  identical  with  that  of  the  Bre'viary  of 
lus  V,  tnough  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  First  Noctum 
was  not  as  now  reserved  for  these  Lections  only.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  Sarum  Breviary  is  its  inclu- 
sion of  Scripture  Lections  for  thd  ferias  cn  Lent.  The 
Lections  taJcm  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and 
from  the  Legends  of  the  Saints  were  often  dispropor- 
tionately long  and  obviously  needed  the  drastic  re- 
vision they  received  after  the  Council  of  Trent.  The 
Sarum  hymns  are  in  the  main  those  of  the  Roman 
Breviary  as  suiig  before  their  re'vision  under  Urban 
VIII  and  comprise  by  consequence  the  famous  "Veni 
Redemptor"  of  Christmas  Vespers  and  the  "O  quam 
^orifica"  of  the  Assumption  with  one  or  two  others 
m  like  manner  now  obsolete. 

(3)  Very  striking  in  the  Sarum  Use  is  the  elaborate 
splendour  of  the  accompanying  ceremonial,  which 
contrasts  vividly  with  the  comparati've  simplicity  of 
Roman  practice.  Three,  fi've,  seven  deacons  and  aa 
many  suodeacons,  two  or  more  thurifers,  three  (roes- 
bearers  and  BO  on  are  often  prescribed  or  at  least  con- 
templated. Two  or  four  priests  'vested  in  cope^ 
termed  Reetores  Chori  or  Rulers  of  the  Choir,  prendea 
O'ver  the  sacred  chants.  There  was  oenring  <tf  many 
altars,  and_  even  during  the  reading  of  the  Lections  at 
Matins  priests  in  their  vestments  offered  incense  at 
the  high  altar.  Processions  were  frequent,  and  that 
precemng  the  EUgh  Mass  on  Sundajni  was  specially 
magnifioent.  On  the  altar  itdelf  rarely  more  than  two 
or  at  the  most  four  oaadlesticks  were  placed,  but 
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standing  round  or  suspended  from  the  roof  were  many 
other  li^ts.  An  ornament  naed  at  Sarum,  which  at 
present  survives  only  at  papal  functions,  was  the 
ritual  fan.  It  was  made  of  rich  materials  and  was 
waved  by  a  deacon  over  the  priest  during  his  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Mysteries. 
_  (4)  The  Sarum  churches  followed  the  Roman  eccle- 
nastical  calendar,  supplementii^  it,  as  is  still  done, 
with  a  multiplici^  of  local  feasts.  We  note  one  or 
two  variants.  The  feast  of  the  Apparition  of  St. 
Michael  at  Mont-St-Michel  in  Normandy  (16  Oct.) 
was  kept  instead  of  that  of  the  same  archangel  in 
Italy  (8  May);  Sts.  Crispin  and  Criroinian  take.as  in 
France  and  elsewhere  the  place  of  Sts.  Chrysanthus 
and  Darias  (25  Oct.) ;  a  feast  of  Relics  is  kept  in  July; 
that  of  the  Most  Sweet  Name  of  Jesus  on  7  August; 
that  of  St.  Linus  the  Pope  in  November  instead  of  in 
September,  etc.  The  classification  of  festivals  in 
Sarum  Use  is  slightly  more  complicated  than  that 
which  now  prevails.  To  the  cleverly  drawn  up  Book ' 
of  Rules  for  finding  out  the  particulars  of  the  Office  or 
Mass  to  be  stud,  which  was  parti-coloured,  being 
written  in  red  and  black,  the  name  of  "Pica"  or 
"  Pie  "  was  given.  Fe{tBt8  are  either  double  or  simple, 
the  former  being  subdivided  into  principal  doubles, 
non-principal  doubles,  greater  doubles,  etc.  Simple 
feasts  (among  which  are  reckoned  days  within  octaves) 
have  only  three  lessons  at  Matins,  though  the  noctum 
preceding  these  is  sometimes  of  three,  sometimes  of 
nine  and  sometimes  of  twelve  psalms. 

(5)  The  order  of  Collects,  Eiiistles,  and  Gospels 
differs  from  that  of  our  Missals  in  that  the  summer 
Sundays  being  called  First,  Second,  etc.,  after  Trinity, 
instead  of  being  counted  from  Pentecost,  there  is  some 
slight  inversion  of  order.  The  Second  Sunday  of  Lent 
haid  its  proper  Gospel  (Matt.,  XV,  21)  in  lieu  of  that 
of  the  Transfiguration  now  repeated  from  the  pre- 
ceding Saturday.  For  the  Sunday  next  before  Advent, 
the  Gospel  assigned  was  not  that  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, but  the  entering  of  our  Lord  into  Jerusalem  on 
Palm  Sundav  (Matt.,  XXI.  1),  our  Gospels  of  the 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Advent  Sundays  becoming 
those  of  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  respectively. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  selection  of  Sunday 
Gospels  in  the  Anglican  Book  of  Common  IVayer 
merely  perpetuates  a  Catholic  tradition. 

(6)  The  Sarum  sequence  of  colours  is  very  ill- 
defined.  However,  as  in  the  Dominican  Missal,  it  is 
expressly  laid  down  that  on  solemn  days  the  most 

SreciouB  vestments  be  used  irrespective  of  their  hue. 
'thermse,  the  recognized  Sarum  colours  were  white, 
led,  green,  and  vellow,  with  black  for  Masses  for  the 
Dead.  In  the  later  centuries  purple  or  violet,  and 
blue,  seem  to  have  been  very  generallv  added.  Yellow 
vestments  are  prescribed  for  feasts  of  Confessors.  To 
our  Blessed  Lady  white  was  allotted,  but  never  blue, 
which  colour,  on  its  introduction  from  the  Continent, 
was  looked  upon  as  merely  a  substitute  for  purple  or 
violet.  In  Passion-tide  (Good  Friday  included)  the 
Sarum  litur^cal  colour  was  red — a  custom  stiU  ob- 
served at  Milan.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Sarum 
Use  was  the  appointing  of  wnite  vestments  for  Lent, 
except  at  the  Blessing  of  Ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday, 
when  the  celebrant  wore  a  red  cope.  Similarly  the 
sacred  pictures  and  statues  were  veiled  in  white  and 
not  as  with  us  in  purple.  They  were  thus  covered  not 
only  during  the  two  last  weeks  of  Lent,  but  from  its 
beanning  until  Easter  Sunday  morning. 

(7)  Sarum  customs  included  elaborate  ceremonial 
observance  at  Christmas-tide,  of  the  feast  of  Deacons 
on  St.  Stephen's  Day  (26  Dec.),  of  the  feast  of  Priests 
on  St.  John's  Day  (27  Dec),  and  of  the  feast  of 
Children  or  Childermas,  on  Holy  Innocents'  Day  (28 
Dec.).  Much  also  was  made  of  the  traditions  re- 
hearsing of  the  twofold  genealogy  of  our  Blessed  Lord; 
on  Christmas  Day  itself  that  according  to  St.Matthew, 
and  on  the  Epiphany  that  according  to  St.  Luke. 
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(8)  The  Sarum  Holy  Week  was  imposing.  The 
Pahu-Sunday  procession  moved  to  a  tent  or  chapel 
at  some  distance  from  ibe  church,  whither  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  had  been  conveyed  at  daybreak,  and  re- 
turned preceding  two  priests  bearing  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  a  feretory  on  their  shoulders.  At  the 
words  in  the  Passion:  "And  the  veil  of  the  temple 
was  rent  in  the  midst",  a  great  white  curtain  which 
from  the  first  day  of  Lent  had  concealed  the  altar  and 
sanctuary  from  the  choir  and  people  was  divided  and 
drawn  aside.  The  Tenebrae  candles  were  twenty-four 
in  number  instead  of  fifteen,  and  the  OfBce  itself  was 
almost  identically  that  now  in  use  among  the  Domin- 
icans, Calced  Carmelites,  etc.  On  Maundy  Thursday, 
three  hosts  were  consecrated:  for,  in  addition  to  the 
one  to  be  consumed  in  the  Good-Friday  service,  an- 
other was  needed  to  remain  m  the  sepulchre  imtil 
Easter  Sunday  morning,  beside  which  on  Good  Fri- 
day, with  much  ceremony  and  the  formal  sealing  of 
the  tomb,  the  unveiled  crucifix  was  laid.  The  Easter 
Sepulchre  itself  was  mostly  a  permanent  stone  struc- 
ture recalling  in  its  shape  and  decoration  the  altarr 
tombs  of  the  period.  Very  much,  too,  was  made  of 
the  Easter  Sunday  raocession  of  the  return  of  the 
crucifix  and  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  the  high 
altar,  the  latter  again  to  be  enshrined  in  the  pendant 
dove  for  which  our  tabernacle  has  been  substituted. 
The  Holy  Saturday  function  was  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  present  day.  The  grand  old  hymn  of  Pruden- 
tius  "Inventor  rutili"  has,  however,  long  since  given 
place  to  our  "Lumen  Christi",  and  the  prolix  five- 
fold and  seven-fold  Litanies  nave  been  materially 
abridged.  In  medieviJ  England,  as  in  flench  churches 
almost  to  our  own  day,  the  solemn  visit  to  the  font 
by  the  officiating  clergy  during  the  Second  Vespers 
01  Easter  was  the  occasion  of  much  musical  disj^lay. 

(9)  Holy  Church  in  all  ages  has  tolerated  consider- 
able diversity  in  the  accessory  cefemonies  accompany- 
ing the  ministering  of  Sacraments  other  than  that  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  ritual  still  in  use  in  England 
perpetuates  some  of  the  Sarum  peculiarities  such  as 
the  manner  of  the  piloting  of  troths^  the  giving  of 
gold  and  silver  by  bridegroom  to  bride  during  the 
marriage  ceremony,  and  the  like,  though  some  other 
observances,  such  as  the  holding  of  a  silken  canopy 
over  the  newly-married  couple  and  the  falling  of  tfie 
bride  at  her  husband's  feet  to  kiss  them  in  token  of 
subjection,  have  dropped  out.  As  evidence  of  the 
dependence  of  the  Sarum  Use  on  the  Roman  tradition, 
it  may  also  be  noted  that  in  place  of  the  An{^ 
Saxon  form  for  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction 
"Ungo  oculos  tuos".  etc.,  the  Sarum  books  prescribe 
the  Roman  formula  "Per  istaln  sanctam  Unctionem", 
etc.,  a  change  which  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
theolo^an  is  of  real  importance. 

Durmg  the  few  years  of  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor 
an  attempt  was  made  in  Englsmd  to  resuscitate  the 
Sarum  Use,  which  lingered  on  for  sometime  after- 
wards among  tlie  Seminary  priests  of  persecution 
times;  but  it  is  now  wholly  obsolete,  except,  as  the 
reader  will  have  remarked,  m  so  far  as  the  Dominican, 
Carmelite  and  kindred  Uses,  cling,  like  that  of  Sarum, 
to  certain  liturgical  practices  derived  from  early 
Roman  discipline,  but  which  the  Church  has  allowed 
to  fall  into  desuetude. 

Sarum  Mittal  CCBmbridge,  1880) ;  Sarum  Brmary  (Cambridge, 
1888);  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathert  (London,  1903);  Idem, 
Bienirtia  (London,  1892) ;  Frkbx,  Uu  of  Sarum  (Cambridge, 
1898);  WOBDBWORTH,  Mediaval  Senicet  in  England  (London, 
1898) ;  Idbh,  Salitbury  Procmion*  and  Ceremonitt  (Cambridge, 
1901);  Matdotoh,  IVae(<_(Bradshaw  Society,  1894);  Fbaset, 
Ancient  Bngtith  Holy  Week  Ceremonial  (London,  1897); 
Maskell,  Ancient  iMurn  of  the  Church  of  Sntland  (Oxford, 
18^;  Ftoeeedinai  of  the  St.  Faul'a  amd  other  eccleaiologieal 
aooietiea,  etc. 

F.  Thomas  Beboh. 

Samna.  See  Lvm,  Sarzana-Bruonato,  Dio- 
cese or. 
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fftllmTii  a  titular  see  La  Cappadoda.  Saoma  is 
mentioned  only  in  three  non-religiouB  documents: 
"Itiner.  Anton.",  144;  "Itiner.  Hiersol.",  577; 
Hierodes,  700,  6.  This  poor  hamlet,  hidden  in  an 
arid  region,  is  known  to  all  as  the  first  see  of  St. 
Gregory  of  Naziansus  who  was  appointed  to  it  by 
St.  Bainl.  The  saint  soon  left  it  without  having 
exercised  any  episcopal  functions  there.  One  of  the 
reasons  was  that  Anthimus,  metropolitan  of  Tyana, 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  see,  which  is,  in  fact, 
said  by_  all  the  Greek  "Notiti»  episcopatuum"  to 
be  subject  to  Cappadocia  Secunda;  however,  the 
official  catalogue  of  the  Roman  Curia  continues  to 
place  it  under  Cappadocia  Prima,  i.  e.,  as  a  suffragan 
of  Ciesarea.  Ainbrose  of  Sadma  simed  the  letter 
of  the  bishops  of  the  province  to  Emperor  Leo  in 
458.  About  the  same  time  Elleusius  appears  as  aa 
adversary  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Towards 
1143  Clement  was  condemned  aa  a  Bogamile.  The 
"Notitis"  mention  the  see  until  the  following  cen- 
tury. Sasima  is  the  present  village  of  Zamzama,  a 
httle  to  tiie  north  of  Yer  Hissar,  in  the  vilavet  of 
Koniah,  where  a  few  inscriptions  and  rock  tombs  are 
to  be  found. 

Shitb,  Diet,  of  Or—k  and  Roman  Otaaraphiy,  s.  v.;  RAUaur, 
Alia  itmor,  293  aod  pudm;  Lb  Qunii,  Orioia  Clmttiaruu, 

XXXlil.  129. 

S.  PtTRIDfes. 

Sukatchewan  and  Alberta,  the  twin  provinces 
of  the  Canadian  West,  so  callea  because  they  were 
formed  on  the  same  day  (1  Sept.,  1005),  by  an  Act  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  which  ntve  them  an 
identical  constitution.  The  former  derives  its  name 
from  the  important  river,  RitiAiikaiMuian,  or  Swift 
Current,  'now  better  known  under  the  abbreviation 
of  Saskatchewan,  whose  two  branches  dr^  it  from 
west  to  east.  The  latter  was  called  after  the  episco- 
pal borough  of  St.  Albert,  nine  miles  from  Edmonton, 
which  itaeV  had  been  naoied  after  its  founder,  Father 
Albot  Lacombe,  O.M.I.,  the  veteran  missionaiy  of 
the  Far  West. 

Bmmdasiet  and  Area. — Saskatchewan  was  made  up 
of  the  unorganised  districts  of  Assiniboia,  Saskatdie- 
wan,  and  Elastem  Athabasca,  while  the  onginal  Terri- 
tory of  Alberta  and  the  remaining  half  of  Athabasca 
contributed  to  form  the  second  province.  Both  prov- 
inces have  identical  southern  and  northern  boundaries 
(49°  and  60°  N.  la^.).  Saskatchewan  li^  between 
102°  and  110°  W.  long,  while  the  western  frontier  of 
Alberta  is  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  far 
as  64°  N.  lat.  and  the  120th  meridian.  ,  The  greatest 
length  of  both  province^  is  760  miles.  Saskatchewan 
is  393  miles  wide  in  the  south,  and  277  in  the  north, 
thus  forming  an  inmiense  quadrangle  of  250,660 
sg.  miles,  of  which  8318  are  water.  The  brt«dth 
01  Alberta  varies  from  200  miles  in  the  south,  to  nearly 
400  in  its  northern  half.  Its  total  area  is  estimated  &t 
263.450  square  miles. 

Physical  Charaderittict. — Saskatchewan  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  vast  plain,  quite  treeless  in  the  south,  witii 
an  averwe  elevation  of  1500  feet  above  the  searlevel. 
Its  northernmost  part  is  considerably  lower,  nnce 
Lake  Athabasca,  in  the  extreme  north-east,  is  only  690 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  mean  altitude  of  Alberta  is 
3000 feet,  which  likewise  notably  decreases  in  the  north. 
The  climate  of  both  provinces  is  exceedingly  healthful, 
though  the  cold  is  at  times  intense  on  the  treeless 
praines  of  Saskatchewan.  A  warm  south-west  wind, 
called  CAinook,  occasionally  crosses  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  renders  the  wintMs  of  Alberta  appreciably 
Boilder  and  shorter  in  spite  of  its  great  altitude.  This 
immense  rnplon  is  traversed  by  the  River  Saskatche- 
wan, which  has  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
after  winding  its  way  for  some  1200  miles,  empties  into 
Lake  Winnipeg.  There  is  also  in  the  Province  of 
Saskatohewan  proper  the  Beaver  River  which,  after 


passiiw  through  a  long  chain  of  more  or  less  important 
lakes,  becomes  the  Churchill,  and  pursues  its  course  in 
an  easterly  direction  until  it  empties  itself  into  Hudson 
Bay,  at  this  trading  post  of  the  same  name.  Northern 
Alberta  is  drained  by  still  larger  riven,  such  as  the 
Peace,  which  rises  in  Lake  Thutage  (Thutade),  British 
Columbia.  It  is  first  called  theTinlay,  and  after  its 
confluence  with  the  Parsnip,  is  known  as  the  Peace, 
but  north  of  Lake  Athabasca  it  again  changes  its 
name  to  the  Slave,  only  to  course  further  on  the  great 
Canadian  Northland  as  the  Mackenzie  River.  South 
of  the  Peace  is  tt^e  Athabasca  River,  which  flows  into 
the  lake  of  the  same  name.  This  fine  sheet  of  watw 
is  common  to  both  provinces.   It  has  an  area  of  2842 

auare  miles.  Alberta  can  boast  only  one  important 
te,  namely  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  whidi  in  spite  of  its 
name  is  almost  70  miles  in  length.  Saskatchewan,  on 
the  other  hand,  counts  such  bodies  of  water  as  Cree 
Lake,  407  square  miles;  Wollaston  Lake,  906  miles: 
Remdeer  or  Caribou  Lake,  2437  miles,  and  a  host  of 
smaller  ones,  which  lie  mostly  in  the  north.  There 
are  in  either  province  few  mountains,  none  of  which 
are  important. 

AMtntFce*.— Saskatchewan  is  par  exedlenee  the 
wheat-growing  re^on  of  Canacm.  Its  phuns  are 
famous  for  thdr  fertility.  They  extend  from  the  in- 
ternational boundary,  practically  to  Prince  Albert, 
63°  15'  N.  lat.,  where  the  northern  forest,  which  itself 
contains  important  stretches  of  agricultural  land,  com- 
mences. The  total  area  under  cultivation  (1910)  was 
7,558,170  acres.  The  crops  were  then  {Morer  than 
usual.  The  previous  year  (1909)  the  yield  in  the 
various  cereals  had  been  as  follows:  wheat,  90,215,000 
bushels;  oats,  106,465,000;  barley,  7,833,000;  and  flax, 
4,448,700.  The  acreage  under  cultivation  this  year 
(1011)  is  confflderably  larger.  Alberta's  best  farm- 
iiu-lands  are  in  the  northern  interior  (the  region  of 
wmch  Edmonton  is  the  centre),  and  this  extends  much 
farther  north  than  in  Saskatchewan,  while  the  south- 
em  portion  of  Alberta,  being  rather  high  and  of  lighter 
soil,  is  better  adapted  to  stock-raising.  In  addition  to 
the  above  cereals  the  province  fHao  grows  alfalfa,  and 
all  classes  of  roots,  notably  the  sugar^eet,  whose  culti- 
vation constitutes  one  of  its  most  important  indus- 
tries. Lumbering  is  carried  on  around  the  upper 
waters  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  and  Athabasca 
Rivers  in  Alberta,  while  in  Saskatchewan  large  saw- 
mills have  been  established  at  and  near  Prince  Albert. 
Alberta  is  also  rich  in  coal  and  oil.  Its  principail 
miningcentres  are  Lethbridge,  Coleman,  Fraok,  Can- 
more,  Edmonton,  and  Morinville.  Oil  is  also  found  at 
the  last-named  place,  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  the 
province. 

Population. — Few  countries  have  such  a  cosmopol- 
itan population  as  the  twin  provinces  of  the  Canaoiaa 
West.  The  British  Isles,  tne  United  States,  Austro- 
Huneary,  and  Germany,  together  with  Eastmt  Canada 
are^  the  great  feeders  of  the  stream  of  immigration, 
which  is  there  so  active  that  statistics,  which  are  per- 
f ecUy  correct  one  day  are  far  below  the  maA  a  few 
months  afterwards.  The  total  population  of  Saskatch- 
ewan is  now  estimated  at  over  463,6^  tiiough  five 
years  ago  it  was  barely  255,211.  Of  the  present  in- 
habitants almost  one-fourth,  or  104,000,are  Catholics. 
Among  the  latter  some  31,000  are  of  French  ori{p; 
28,000  came  from  Qalida,  and  follow  the  Ruthenian 
rite;  26,900  are  Germans;  and  8000  have  En^ish  for 
their  mother-tongue.  In  Alberta^  the  present  (1911) 
population  is  dyen  as  372,919,  its  two  chief  dties. 
CaJgary  and  Edmonton  (the  capital),  having  or 
late  grown  rapidly.  The  former  has  43,736  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  latter  41,000.  R^na,  the  capital 
of  Saskatchewan,  to-day  counts  about  30,210  inhabi- 
tants. The  Catholics  of  Alberta  number  about  70,- 
000^  of  whom  perhaps  6,000  are  Indians.  The  total 
native  population  of  Saskatchewan  is  official^  put 
down  at  7971  by  the  Blue  Book  of  the  Ottawa  Indian 
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Department,  which  gives  the  number  of  Catholics 
among  them  as  2939.  The  aboriginal  races  within 
the  two  provinces  are  the  Blackfeet  and  cognate 
tribes,  in  the  south  of  Alberta:  the  Saroees,  a  small 
D6n6  (Uvimon  adopted  by  the  Bladdbot  ooniedenur^; 
the  Assiniboines,  or  St<me  Indians,  a  branch  of  the 
Sioux  family;  Uie  Sioux  proper,  groups  of  whom  have 
remained  in  Saskatchewan  ever  mnce  Custer's  Mas- 
sacre (1876) ;  the  Saulteux,  an  Algonqiiin  tnbe  for- 
merly stationed  considerably  to  the  east  of  its  {^resent 
haunts,  and  the  Crees,  who  can  claim  as  their  own 
the  great  Saskatchewan  plains,  the  muskegs  of  the 
north-east,  and  the  southern  fringe  of  the  ETe^t  north- 
em  forest.  To  these  may  be  added  a  few  Vtoi  tribes, 
who  are  to  be  foimd  near  the  nortbem  boundaries  of 
both  provinces  at  lie  &  la  Crosse  on  Lake  Athabasca, 
near  Caribou  Lake,  etc.  The  French,  and  the  French 
half-breed  population  of  Alberta  is  estimated  at  23,- 
000,  who  have  at  least  a  score  of  parishes,  mostly 
around  and  north  of  Edmonton. 

Ecdetitutical  Organization. — The  two  iih>vifice8 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  ooniprise  to-day 
five  ecclesiastical  divimons,  vis.:  The  Diocese 
of  St.  Albert,  in  Alberta;  thoee  of  Prince  Albert, 
and  Regina,  in  Saskatchewan,  and  the  two  Vica- 
riates Apostolic  of  Athabasca,  mostly  in  Northern 
Alberta,  and  of  Keewatin,  partly  in  Northern  Saskat- 
chewan (separate  articles  are  devoted  to  those  dio- 
ceses, and  to  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Athabasca), 
lie  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Keewatin  was  erected  on 
4  March,  1910,  the  Right  Rev.  Ovide  Charlebois, 
O.M.I.,  bong  appointed  vicar  Apostolic  8  August  fol- 
lowing, and  consecrated  Bishop  of  Berenice  by  Mgr. 
Langevin,  Archbishop  of  St.  Boniface  on  30  Nov.  of 
the  same  year.  The  limits  of  the  new  vicariate  are 
very  complicated.  They  run  from  the  North  Pole 
along  10(r  W.  long,  as  far  as  60°  N.  lat.  then  follow 
the  watershed  56°  N.  lat.,  where  they  coincide  with  the 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  Athabasca  vicariate,  and  the 
northern  limits  of  the  Dioceses  of  Prince  Albert  and  St. 
Boniface  as  far  as  91°  W.  long,  which  they  then  follow 
to  Hudson  Bay.  The  territory  included  is  of  the  most 
desolate  character;  marshes  and  dreary  wastes,  which 
afford  meagre  support  to  a  native  popiuation  of  10,000 
or  12,000  souls,  almost  all  of  whom  are  Crees,  TXiaia.  or 
Eskimos.  Among  these  there  are  about  6000  Catno- 
lic  converts.  The  most  prosperous  ^up  is  that 
which  has  'settled  at  the  pioneer  mission  of  lie  &  la 
Crosse,  established  in  1844. 

Education. — In  the  west  as  in  the  east  of  CSanada 
the  education  of  youth  has  long  been  a  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  secular  and  the  relinous  au- 
thorities. What  is  now  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
had  been  for  five  years  sovemed  from  Ottawa, 
under  the  name  of  North- West  Territories,  when,  in 
1875,  some  sort  of  autonomy  was  granted  them, 
and  the  Catholics  settled  therein  were  accordea 
the  right  of  having  thdr  owa  schools,  without  contrib- 
uting to  Uie  maintenance  of  any  others.  This  ea- 
table arrangement  coming  from  a  higher,  or  constitu- 
tive authority,  should  have  been  considered  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  lower  legislature.  Yet  in  1892  it  was 
abrogated  by  an  ordinance  of  the  territories,  which 
decr^d  the  absolute  neutrality,  from  a  denominational 
standpoint,  of  all  the  schools  of  the  Far  West.  This 
act  was  afterwards  admitted  by  some  lawyers  of  note 
to  be  unconstitutional.  Therefore  when  the  new 
provinces  were  created  in  1905,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
then  Premier  of  Canada  made  an  effort  to  insert  in 
their  constitution  a  proviso  (clause  xvi)  whercbv  the 
school  eystem  of  1875  was  reintroduced.  Unfortu- 
nately he  did  not  succeed  in  overcoming  the  opposi- 
tion of  one  of  his  co-ministers  supported  by  the  clam- 
ours of  the  anti-Catholic  element  in  the  east.  The 
result  was  a  sort  of  compromise,  which  does  not  satisfy 
the  Catholic  minority,  though  it  oertunly  gives  it 
aome  i4>preciable  advantages. 


The  present  educational  situation  is  this:  ooo* 
formably  to  the  Act  of  1905  thero  are  in  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta  public  and  separate  schools. 
The  former  are  established  by  the  majority  of 
the  rate-payers  of  a  place,  the  latter  may  be  set 
up  by  the  minority  of  the  same.  Either  Idnd  ia 
supported  by  the  taxes  levied  on  that  part  of  the 
population  for  which  it  is'intended,  to  which  is  added 
a  Government  grant  based  on  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  and  the  number  of  days  the  school  is  open. 
On  the  petition  of '  three  resident  rate-payers,  a  sepa- 
rate school  district  may  be  erected,  which  will  thence- 
forth be  governed  by  commissioners,  elected  by  the 
rate-payers  interested  therein,  and  will  enjoy  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  those  of  a  pubhc  school  dis- 
trict. One  of  these  oonasts  in  the  right  to  choose  the 
teacher  who,  whether  in  separate  or  public  schools, 
must  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification.  No  religious 
instruction  is  allowed  except  during  the  last  half-nour 
of  the  afternoon  class.  All  the  schools  must  be  taught 
in  En^ish,  though  it  is  permissible  for  the  board  of 
any  district -to  cause  a  primary  course  to  be  taught  in 
French.  This  is  the  only  conoesrion  made  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  such  as  is  represented 
by  the  North  America  Act  of  1867,  which  practicaJly 
declares  both  Endish  and  French  to  be  the  official 
languages  of  the  Dominion. 

By  tne  side  of  real  advantages  the  school  laws  in 
force  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  have  rM;rettable 
drawbacks.  The  advantages  consist  in  the  net  that, 
wherever  they  are,  Catholics  can  have  schools  of  thor 
own.  If  they  form  the  majority  of  a  place,  thdr 
school  is  termed  public.  They  elect  the  commission- 
ers best  suited  to  thor  wants  and  aspirations,  and 
through  them  the  teachers.  If  they  are  in  the  minor- 
ty,  th^  can,  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authority, 
erect  a  separate  school  district  with  exactly  the  same 
privileges.  The  drawbacks  consequent  on  present 
conditions  lie  moetiy  in  the  text-books  used,  since 
some  of  the  histories  prescribed  unfortunately  con- 
tain assertions  and  omismons  that  are  quite  objec- 
tionable from  a  Catholic  standpoint.  A  short  time  ago 
the  Government  of  Saskatchewan  authorised  the  use 
of  Catholic  readers  for  the  Catholic  separate  schools  of 
that  province.  It  happens  also  that  both  in  Saskatch- 
ewan  and  in  Alberta  there  is  a  council  of  public 
instruction  composed  of  five  members,  two  of  whom 
are  Catholics.  But' neither  of  these  advantages  is 
Kuaranteed  by  tiie  constitution.  Furthermore,  C^tiio- 
fic  normal  schools  are  a  boon  ithisth  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Catholic  population  of  either  province. 
As  exemplif^ng  the  educational  activities  of  that  part 
of  Canada,  it  may  be  stated  that  (1905)  there  were  in 
Saskatchewan  716  schools;  873  (1906);  1101  (1907), 
and  1422  in  1908.  Between  1  Sept.,  1905,  and  the 
close  of  1909,  the  number  of  school  districts  increased 
from  942  to  2001.  There  are  in  each  province  a  num- 
ber of  non-denominational  oollepate  schools,  as  well 
as  two  State  Univeratiea,  whose  seats  are  at  Saska- 
toon, and  at  Strathcona  (Edmonton)  respectively. 
In  tnis  connexion  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark 
that  the  first  unofficial  lecturer  appointed  by  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  was  a  Catholic  priest, 
who  was  also  its  first  graduate,  though  his  degree  was 
conferred  ad  fumorem. 

History. — The  first  white  man  to  set  foot  in  what 
is  now  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  was  Henry  Kel- 
sey,  a  boy  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
traders.  He  started  from  Fort  Nelson,  and  reached  a 
point  between  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan  and 
Lake  Athabasca.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1691. 
In  the  autumn  of  1748,  the  sons  of  De  Lav^rendiyc, 
the  real  discoverer  of  the  Canadian  West,  navigated 
the  Saskatchewan  to  its  forks,  where  they  established 
Fort  Poskoyac.  In  the  course  of  1751  Boucher  de 
Niverville  sent  ten  Ftraichmen  from  that  poet  up  the 
river,  who  erected  a  fort  (La  Jonquil)  on  the  Bow 
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River,  where  Calgary  now  stands.  Two  years  later 
St-Luc  de  La  Come,  one  of  the  successors  of  De 
Lavdrendrye,  ej^lored  the  valley  of  the  Carrot  Biver, 
where  he  established  (1754)  Fort  Pasoiua.  and  made 
the  first  attempt  on  record  to  cultivate  land  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  Saskatchewan  province.  Fort 
Pasquia  was  vuited  the  same  year  by  am  English  ad- 
venturer, Anthony  Hendrv,  'who  crossed  the  whole 
north-west,  and  went  as  far  as  the  country  of  the 
Blackfeet,  in  Alberta.  Then  foUows  the  founcUng  of 
Cumberland  House,  in  1742.  and  owing  to  the  rivalry 
between  the  North-West  Company  (founded  1784), 
and  the  older  Hudson  Bay  Company,  various  other 
trading  posts  were  soon  after  established,  such  as 
Forts  lie  k  la  Crosse  (1791),  Carlton  (1793),  Augustus 
(or  Edmonton)  (1798),  and  a  few  otiiers.  Until  the 
arrival  of  the  first  missionaries,  Father  F.  N.  Blanchet 
and  Father  M.  Demers  in  1838,  revdry  and  lawless- 
ness prevailed  in  the  north-west,  which  were  due  to 
intoxicants  furnished  by  the  rival  traders. 

The  religious  history  of  the  two  provinces  will  be- 
found  under  the  heads  of  the  various  dioceses  within 
their  bounduies.  Further  events  of  a  secular  char- 
acter are  the  explorations  of  Captain  Palliser  (1857); 
the  Hind-Daws  on  surveys  (1858):  the  journey  of  the 
Earl  of  Southesk  to  the  sources  oi  the  Saskatchewan 
(18.59) ;  that  of  Lord  Milton  and  £>r.  Oieadle  in  1862; 
and  the  surveying  expedition  of  Sandford  Fleming  ten 
years  later. 

The  Louis  ReU  BebeUim. — ^To  understand  the  event 
which  took  place  in  1885  we  must  go  back'  to  the 
troubles  which  agitated  Manitoba  in  1869-70.  Half 
the  population  of  that  country  was  then  made  up  of 
French  half-breeds,  whose  native  land  was  sold,  with- 
out their  consent,  to  the  newly-formed  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Prompted  by  the  arrogance  of  the  agents 
of  Ottawa,  and  by  their  interference  with  the  rights  of 
the  original  settlers,  now  threatened  with  being  dis- 
possessed of  their  farms  by  parties  who  had  at  the  time 
no  jurisdiction  over  them,  the  French  and  some  of  the 
Elnglish  rose  against  the  intruders  under  the  lead  of 
Louis  Riel  (b.  at  St.  Boniface,  22  Oct.,  1844),  a  young 
man  with  a  college  education,  and  for  about  ten  months 
held  possession  of  the  country,  sending  demands  to 
Ottawa,  the  reasonableness  of  which  was  so  far  recog- 
nised that  corresponding  clauses  were  inserted  in  what 
was  called  the  Manitoba  Act.  Sore  at  the  thought 
that  they  had  been  outdone  by  mere  M^tis,  the  anti- 
Catholic  and  anti-French  strangers  from  the  East 
wreaked  vengeance,  after  the  arrival  of  Wolseley's 
troops,  on  the  leaders  and  partisans  of  the  insurrection 
■  which  had  been  perfectly  legitimate.  To  escape  the 
pettv  persecution  that  ensued  numbers  of  half-breeds 
neaaed  for  the  north  and  settled  in  the  valley  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  between  Saskatoon  and  the  forks  of 
that  river,  just  below  Prince  Albert.  Unfortunately 
with  Uie  increase  of  white  immi^tion  to  the 
prairies,  difficulties  similar  to  those  which  had  resulted 
m  trouble  on  the  Red  River  soon  arose  among  them. 
They  vainly  petitioned  for  the  titles  to  their  lands, 
which  were  threatened  with  being  surveyed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  useless  the  improvements  they  had 
made  on  them,  and  even  jeopardized  their  rights  to 
the  same.  They  also  repeatedly  asked  for  the  re- 
dress of  several  other  grievances'  m  which  claims  they 
had  the  sympathy  of  their  cler^  and  the  respectable 
part  of  the  white  population.  Tired  of  being  ignored 
by  the  Federal  authorities,  they  next  called  to  their 
assistance  Louis  Riel.  He  was  then  teaching  school 
in  Montana,  after  having  been  in  various  asylums  as 
a  result  of  the  persecution  of  those  who  tracked  him 
for  the  sake  of  the  money  put  on  his  head  by  the  On- 
tario Government. 

Unfortunately  his  mind  proved  unequal  to  the  task 
of  leading  a  second  agitation  successfully.  He  gradu- 
ally broke  away  from  the  control  of  the  clergy  who, 
oonacious  of  the  fact  that  the  case  was  now  qmte  dif- 


ferent from  that  of  1869,  when  the  proper  authority 
had  abdicated  its  rights,  were  striving  to  keep  bim 
within  l^al  bounds.  As  the  priests  reused  thdr 
ministrations  to  him  and  his  abettors,  he  tried  to  re- 
place them  by  his  own,  and  proclaimed  himself  a 
prophet.  At  the  same  time  he  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt  against  the  Canadian  Ciovemment,  and,  26 
March,  1885,  was  present  at  the  eiwagement  of  Duck 
Lake  in  which  the  troops  were  defeated.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  battles  of  Fish  Creek  (24  April),  Cut  Knife 
(2  May),  and  Batoche,  where  the  Metis  were  finally 
routed  (12  May^  after  four  days'  fitting  with  troops 
vastly  superior  in  number  and  equipment.  Perhaps 
the  most  regi^pttable  incident  of  this  ill-advised  in- 
surrection was  the  massacre  of  Fathers  Fafard  and 
Marchand,  O.M.I.,  with  a, number  of  white  settle 
of  Frog  Lake,  at  the  himda  of  pagan  Crees.  Tlie 
coimtiy  was  laid  waste  and  numerous  missions  were 
ruined  lyy  the  same  tribe  of  natives.  Despite  the  testi- 
mony of  the  phyEncians,  who  declared  lus  irresponm- 
bility,  Lctlis  Kiel  waa  sentenced  to  death  and  executed 
at  Rwnsk,  djing  in  the  profession  of  the  most  Chris- 
tian-like sentiments  (16  Nov.,  1885).  Then  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  did  what  it  had  so  long  neglected. 
It  examined  the  claims  of  the  half-breeds  and  re* 
dressed  their  grievances. 

Later  Hiatmy. — ^The  one  good  result  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan Rebellion,  apart  from  the  necesmty  to 
which  the  Ottawa  Government  was  put  of  recogmsing 
the  rights  of  the  northern  M^tis,  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  it  drew  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  to  the 
fertile  plains  of  the  Canadian  West.  The  first  trans- 
continental railway  was  completed  (7  Nov.,  1885). 
It  served  to  bring  thither  large  numbers  of  colonists 
of  all  nationalities,  some  of  whbm  (the  Doukhobors  of 
Saskatchewan  and  the  Mormons  of  Alberta)  were 
scarcely  of  a  desirable  class.  The  new  inhabitants 
soon  clamoured  for  a  larger  share  of  influence  in  the 
territorial  government  than  had  previously  been  en- 
joyed by  the  people,  and  their  af^tation  resulted  in 
the  Federal  Parliament  granting  the  territories,  in  the 
oourseof  1888,alegi8lative  assembly  withaoorreepond- 
ingly  larger  d^ree  of  autonomy.  On  4  July  of  that 
year,  a  fVench  CathoUc,  in  the  person  of  Joseph  Royal, 
was  wpointed  lieutenant-governor.  The  territories 
had  then  a  common  capital  in  R^ina,  previous 
to  27  March,  1882  this  had  been  at  Battleford  (at  the 
confluence  of  the  Battle  and  Saskatchewan  Rivers). 
The  total  white  population  was  (1888)  69,500. 

Then,  following  a  long  agitation  for  still  fuller 
provincial  rights,  there  came  (1905),  the  formation  of 
the  territories  into  the  two  provinces  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  each  with  a  lieutenant-governor  and  a 
la^lative  assembly,  together  with  a  constitution 
which,  among  other  things,  determined  the  nature  of 
the  education  which  was  to  be  imparted,  as  stated 
above.  At  the  same  time  Edmonton,  heretofore 
scarcely  more  than  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  trading- 
post  by  the  Northern  Saskatchewan,  was  made  the 
capital  of  Alberta,  while  Regina  continued  to  hold  the 
same  rank  with  regard  to  the  Province  of  Saskatche- 
wan. The  first  lieutenantrgovemor  of  the  latter  was 
A.  E.  Forget,  a  Catholic,  who  had  long  been  employed 
in  Governmental  offices.  Ever  since,  the  two  prov- 
inces have  smoothly  pursued  identical  lines  of  self- 
development,  and  the  few  events  worth  recording 
have  been  of  a  purely  political  character. 

RoMON,  An  Aeemnt  of  Six  Tean'  ReMmce  in  Hudtm't  Ban 

gxindon,  1752);  Kane,  Waiideriniif  of  an  Artut  (London,  18S9); 
AwaoN.  Report  of  the  Exploration  of  me  CotoKry  (Toronto,  1859); 
Hind,  Nmihma  Territory:  Report  of  Progmt  (Toronto,  1859); 
loEit,  NarrattM  of  the  Canadian  Red  Riter  Sxpedition  (2  vola.,  Lon- 
don, 1860);  Paluser,  Further  Paper*  RMite  to  the  Sxpedition 
(London,  1860);  Butler,  The  Oreat  Lone  Land  (London.  1873); 
Milton  akv  Cheadle,  North-Wett  Pasaage  by  Land  (London* 
1865) :  Grant,  Ocean  to  Orran  (I,ondon,  1873) ;  Flehiko,  Snabmd 
and  Canada  (I,ondon,  1884) ;  Beog,  Hintory  of  the  NortKwit 
(3  voU.,  Toronto,  1894);  Willhon,  Tka  (treat  Company  (Toronto, 
1899);  Laot,  The  Conquet  of  the  Great  NorthweH  (2  vola..  New 
York,  s.  d.):  Bubpbe,  The  Search  for  the  WetUm  Sea  (Toronto, 
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1.  d.);  Mona,  Hutani  ctf  M«  CalMic  Ckurdt  in  Wtdmn  Canada 
(2  voU.,  Toronto,  1910):  also  other  worka.  Also  The  School  Ad 
(Reciiia,  IBll);  Sathatcheaan,  Canada  (Regiiw,  a,  d.);  Land  and 
AeneuUun  in  Albtria  (Edmonton,  1911). 

A.  Q.  MOBICB. 

Sassarl,  Archdiocesb  or  (Turritana),  in  Sai^ 
dinia,  Italy,  situated  on  the  River  Rosello  in  a  fertile 
region:  a  centre  of  the  oil,  fruit,  wine,  and  tobacco  in- 
dustries. The  city  has  a  university  rounded  in  1634. 
There  is  a  monument  to  the  Duke  of  Maurienne  in  the 
cathedral;  the  Church  of  the  Most  Blessed  Trinity 
contains  a  beautiful  picture  by  an  unknown  artist  of 
the  Quattrocento.  Other  noteworthy  buildings  are 
the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Vallombrosa,  the  Aragonese 
castle  with  its  high  tower,  the  Fontana  del  Rossello, 
and  a  thirteenth-century  wall.  Sassari  was  unknown 
till  about  the  eleventh  century;  it  developed  with 
the  decay  of  the  ancient  Torres  (Turria  LiflrissonU), 
which  till  then  had  been  the  principal  city  on  the 
island.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Genoese  in  1166.  In 
1294  it  became  a  republic  with  the  consent  of  the  Gen- 
oese, who  were  pleased  to  see  it  thus  withdrawn  from 
the  control  of  the  Pisans.  Its  statutes  of  1316  .are 
remarkable  for  the  leniency  of  the  penalties  imposed 
when  compared  with  the  penal  laws  of  the  Middle 
Ages. .  In  1390  it  was  umted  to  the  giudicatura  of 
Arborea,  of  which  it  became  the  capital,  but  in  1420  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aragonese.  In  1527  it  was 
sacked  by  the  French.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Sassari  commences  with  that  of  Torres.  In  304  the 
soldier  Gavinus,  Protus  a  priest,  and  the  deacon  Janu- 
arius  suffered  martyrdom  there.  Later  Gavinus  and 
Protus  were  reputed  bishops,  and  said  to  have  lived  in 
the  second  ana  third  centuries  respectively.  St.  Gau- 
dentius,  who  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  is  also  venerated  there.  The 
first  bishop  whose  date  is  known  is  Felix  (404). 
Other  bishops:  Marinianus,  a  contemporary  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great;  Novellus  (685),  whose  ordination 
cau«)d  a  controversy  between  John.  V  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cagliari;  Felix  (727),  who  took  refuge  at 
Genoa  to  escape  the  cruelty  of  the  Saracens;  almost 
nothing  is  known  concemiiig  bishops  of  Torres  for  the 
next  three  centuries,  till  Simon  (1065).  His  succes- 
sor, Costantino  de  Crasta  (1073),  was  an  archbishop. 
Other  archbishops:  Blasius  (1199),  representative  of 
Innocent  III,  on  several  occasions;  Stefano,  O.  P. 
(1238),  le^te  of  Innocent  IV  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica: 
Trogodano  (alx>ut  1278)  who  erected  the  episcopal 
palace  in  Sassari,  to  which  Teodosio  (1292)  added  the 
.Church  of  St.  Andrea;  after  this  the  archbishops  re- 
sided habitually  at  Sassari.  Pietro  Spano(1422)  was 
a  restorer  of  discipline;  under  him  the  episoopal  see 
was  definitively  transferred  to  Sassari  by  Eugenius 
IV.  This  bishop  intended  to  erect  a  seminary  for  the 
training  of  the  clergy,  but  his  death  frustrated  the 
plan.  Angelo  Leonini( 1509)  was  at  the  Fifth  Lateran 
Council;  Salvatore  Salepusi  (1553)  was  distinguished 
at  the  Council  of  Trent;  Alfonso  de  Sorca  (1585), 
highly  esteemed  by  Clement  VIII.  At  about  the 
year  1500  tkere  were  united  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Sas- 
sari the  Sees  of  Sorca  (Saralapsis)  which  is  mentioned 
as  a  bishopric  in  1106,  and  whose  last  bishop  was  Ja- 
copo  Poggi ;  and  of  Ploietghe  (Plubium),  the  first  known 
bishop  of  which  is  Jacentius  (1090).  The  sees  suffra- 
gan to  Sassari  are:  Alghero,  Ampurias  and  Tempio, 
Bisarchio,  Bosa.  The  archdiocese  contains  35  par- 
ishes, 140  secular;  41  regular  priests:  112,500  inhabi- 
tants, 9  convents  of  religious,  and  13  monasteries,  7 
boys',  and  5  girls'  institutions. 

Cappeuxtti,  Le  ehiae  Italia  (Venice,  1870);  FiUA,  La 
Sardegna  criatiana,  I  (Sassari,  1B09).  XT.  BenIONI. 

Susoferrato,  Giovanni  Battista  Salvi  da,  b. 
at  Sassoferrato  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  1609;  d.  at 
Rome,  1689,  where  he  had  passed  the  greater  part  of 
his  life.  His  father,  Tarquinio  Salvi  was  his  first 
master.   At  Naples,  he  studied  under  Dominichino 


and  through  him  was  a  pupil  of  the  Carraooi.  Sev- 
eral of  his  pictures  are  direct  imitations-  of  Peru^no,  , 
Raphael,  and  Titian.  His  Madonnas,  especially,  are  ' 
inspired  by  Raphael,  and  in  thdr  quiet  sweetness  rival 
those  of  Carlo  Dolci.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  Blessed^Virgin  was  too  frequently  portrayed  with  a 
cold  dignity,  and  reserve  so  austere  towards  the  Child 
Jesus  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  her  motherhood. 
"Consequently,  men  grew  more  fond  of  Sassoferrato 
whose  Madonnas,  tender,  lovely,  carefully  painted,  all 
reveal  the  mother's  heart,  as  men  more  readily  for- 
^ve  certain  errors  when  th^  are  lofty,  and  certain 
weaknesses  when 
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they  are  picture 
esque"  (Burck- 
hardt).  Sassofer- 
rato gave  to  his 
compositions  a 
pleadng  air  of 
utimacy,  and  a 
certain  naivete, 
in  happy  contrast 
to  the  melancholy 
expression  too  fre- 
quently found  in 
the  paintings  of 
his  time.  Among 
others  the  "Ador- 
ation of  the  Sh^ 
herds",  and  the 
"Workshop  of  the 
Carpenter  Joseph 
with  the  Infant 

Shavings  "^"^Su- 
seum  of  Naples)  present  this  charming  character  of  in- 
timacy. His  masterpiece,  however,  is  to  be  found  in 
Rome,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sabina  on  the  Aveatine: 
"Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  with  St.  Dominic  and  St. 
Catherine  .  This  was  painted  at  the  request  of  the 
Princess  de  Rossano,  and  finished  in  1643,  tne  artist  re- 
ceiving the  sum  of  one  hundred  ieu8  (crowns)  in  pay- 
ment. "  The  Virgin  in  a  blue  cloak  and  purple  dress 
is  seated  in  the  centre  with  the  Infant  Jesus  on  her  left 
knee ;  kneeling  at  the  right  is  St.  Dominic  to  whom  she 
presents  the  rosary,  whilst  the  Divine  Child  with  one 
hand  extending  the  rosaiy  to  St.  Catherine,  who  kneels 
at  the  left,  with  the  other  places  upon  her  head  rever- 
ently bent,  the  crown  of  thorns.  Circling  the  head  of 
the  Virgin  is  a  crown  of  five  small  angels  of  ravishing 
prace  and  devotion  "  (Berthier) .  Besides  these,  there 
IS  at  the  Louvre,  the  "Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin";  at  the  Musde  des  Offices,  the  "Infant  Jesus 
asleep  on  His  Mother's  knees"  (this  last  subject  is  fdso 
found  in  the  Museums  of  Dresden  and  Maidrid) ;  his 
Portrait;  "The  Virgin  of  Sorrows";  at  the  Vatican 
there  is  the  "Madonna  with  Anpels";  'at  Turin,  the 
"Madonna  of  the  Rose";  at  Berbn,  the  "Holy  Fam- 
ily"; at  Frankforton-the-Main,  Galerie  Stadel,  the 
"Vir^n  praying".  Madonnas  of  Sassoferrato  are 
likewise  to  be  found  in  the  Museums  at  London,  St. 
Petersburg,  Brussels,  Vienna. 

Lanzi,  HiMory  of  Pairitint  in  Ilaly,  It.  from  the  Italian  by 
RoitcoB,  I  (London,  1847),  469;  Blanc,  Hitloire  da  peintret 
de  Unjta  let  EcoUe:  Bcole  ombrienne  (Paris,  1869-77);  BcitCK- 
HARDT  AND  BoDE,  Le  Cicerone,  tr.  GtSABD,  II  (Paris,  1892), 
810-11;  Bbtan,  Didionary  of  PainUrt  and  Bnoratere,  V  (Lon- 
don, 1905) ;  Bbbthibr,  L'Saliu  de  eainte  Sabine  d  Aoiim  (Rome, 
1910),  313-16. 

Gaston  Sortaib. 

Satala,  a  titular  see  in  Armenia  Prima,  suffragan 
of  Sabastia.  Satala  according  to  the  ancient  geog- 
raphers was  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by 
mount<uns,  a  little  north  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the 
road  from  Trapezus  to  Samosata  crossed  the  boundanr 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Later  it  was  connected  with 
Nicopolis  by  two  highways.  This  site  must  have 
boen  occupied  as  early  as  the  annexation  of  Leaser 
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Aimenian  under  Veepaaian.  Trajan  viated  it  in 
116  and  received  the  homage  of  the  princes  of  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Euxine.  It  was  he  doubtlesB  who 
established  there  the  Legio  XV  ApoUinuis  and  began 
the  construction  of  the  great  castra  sUUiva  (per- 
manent camp)  which  it  was  to  occupy  till  the  nfth 
centuiy.  The  town  must  have  sprung  up  around 
this  camp;  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  it  was  already  im- 
portant. In  530  the  Persians  were  defeated  under 
Its  walls.  Justinian  constructed  more  powerful  for- 
tifications there,  but  these  did  not  prevent  Satala 
from  bong  captured  in  607-8  by  the  Persians.  It  is 
now  Sad^^,  a  village  of  500  inhabitants,  in  the 
vilayet  of  Erzeroum.  The  remains  of  the  camp  still 
exist  strewn  w^th  fragments  of  brick  bearing  the  stamp 
of  the  leadonj  there  are  also  the  ruips  of  an  aqueduct 
and  of  Justmian's  citadel;  some  Latin  and  Gredc 
inscriptions,  the  latter  Christian,  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  Christians  were  numerous  in  the  time 
of  Diocletian.  Le  Quien,  "Oriens  Christianus", 
I,  431,  mentions  seven  of  its  bishops:  EvetMua,  at 
Nicsa,  325;  Elfridius,  360;  Poemenius,  about  378; 
Anatolius,  451;  Epiphanius,  458;  Gregory,  692; 
Philip,  879.  The  see  is  mentioned  in  the  "Notitis 
ejnscopatuum"  until  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  and  we 
know  the  name  of  the  bishop,  Cosmas,  in  1256. 

SuTH,  Diet,  of  Ctrtek  and  Roman  Om.,  «.  v.;  MOllbb,  (ed. 
DiDOT),  NoUm  i  Ptcitmy,  1, 884:  Cravot,  La  fronUina*  rBuphraU 


d*  Pompt»ilaeonouM»arab»(PaiiM,19Qfn,  Sfil;  Cuhomt, 
Pontiea  (BnuwU,  1906),  343-81. 

8«taa.   See  Devil 
Batistaetlon.  See  Pbnancb. 
Batistaetlon  of  ChrlBt.  See  Rxdemftion. 

SatoIU,  Francesco,  theologian,  cardinal,  first  Apos- 
toUo  dele^te  to  the  United  States,  b.  21  July,  1839, 
at  Marsciano  near  Perugia;  d.  8  Jan.,  1910,  at  Rome. 
He  was  educated  at  the  seminary  of  Perugia,  ordained 
in  1862,  and,  after  receiving  the  doctorate  at  the 
Sapienza,  was  appointed  (1864)  professor  in  the  sem- 
inary of  Perugia.  In  1870  he  became  pastor  at  Maift- 
oiano  and  in  1872  went  to  Montecassino,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years.  Called  to  Rome  by  Leo  XIII  in 
1880,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  dogmatic  the- 
ology in  the  Propaganda  and  (1882)  in  the  Roman 
Semmary,  rector  of  the  Greek  College  (1884),  presi- 
dent of  the  Accademia  dei  NobiU  Ecdesiastici  (1886), 
and  Archbishop  of  Lepanto  (1888).  As  professor  he 
had  an  important  share  in  the  neo-Schoustic  move- 
ment inaugurated  by  Leo  XIII.  His  lectures,  al- 
ways fluent  and  often  eloquent,  aroused  die  enthu- 
siasm  of  his  students  for  the  study  of  St.  Thomas, 
while  his  writings  opened  the  way  for  an  extended 
literature  in  Thomistic  philosophy  and  theology. 

SatoUi  came  to  the  United  States  in  1889,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  centemuy  of  the  hierarchy  celebrated  in 
Baltimore,  and  delivered  an  address  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  in  No- 
vember. On  his  second  visit,  he  attended  (16  Nov., 
1892)  a  meeting  of  the  archbishops  held  in  New  York 
City,  and  formulated  in  fourteen  propbsitions  the 
solution  of  certain  school  problems  which  had  been 
for  some  time  under  discussion.  He  then  took  up 
his  ren'dence  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
where  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy 
of  St.  Thomas.  On  24  J^.,  1893,  the  Apostohc  Del- 
«mtion  in  the  United  States  was  established  at 
Washington,  and  Satolli  was  appointed  first  delegate. 
He  was  created  cardinal-priest  on  29  Nov.,  1895,  with 
the  title  of  Sta.  Maria  m  Ara  Coeli.  Retummg  to 
Rome  in  October,  1896,  he  was  appointed  prefect  of 
the  Congregation  of  Studies  ana  archpriest  of  the 
Lateran  Basilica.  He  became  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Frascati  22  June,  1903.  His  last  visit  to  the  United 
States  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  St.  Louis  Ejcpoai- 
tion,  1904. 


Satolli's  works  include :  "  Enchiridion  Philosophic  " 
(Rome,  1884);  Commentaries  on  the  SummaTheoL 
of  St.  Thomas  (5  vols.,  Rome,  1884-88);  '"JPrima 
principia  juris  pubhci  eccles.  de  oonoordatis  '  (Rome, 
1888);  "Loyalty  to  Church  and  State"  (Baltimore, 
1895). 

Amtriea,  IS  Jul,  1910;  CaUuUe  tfimmity  AuOetui,  Feb.,  1910. 

E2DWABD  A.  Pace. 

Satumlnua,  Saint,  was,  says  Tillemont,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  mart^  France-  has  given  to 
the  Church.  We  possess  only  his  Acts,  which  are 
very  old,  since  they  were  utilized  by  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours.  He  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Toulouse, whither 
he  went  during  the  consulate  of  Decius  and  Gratus 
(250).  Whether  there  were  aheady  Christians  in 
the  town  or  his  preaching  made  numerous  conver- 
sions, he  soon  had  a  little  church.  To  reach  it  he 
had  to  pass  before  the  capitol  where  there  was  a  temple . 
and  according  to  the  Acts,  the  pagan  priests  ascribed 
to  his  frequent  passings  the  silence  of  their  oracles. 
One  day  they_  seized  him  and  on  his  unshakable 
refusal  to  sacrifice  to  the  idols  they  condemned  him 
to  be  tied  by  the  feet  to  a  bull  which  dragged  him 
about  the  town  imtil  the  rope  broke.  Two  Chris- 
tian women  piously  gathered  up  the  remains  and 
buried  them  in  a  deep  ditch,  that  they  might  not  be 
profaned  by  the  pagans.  His  successors,  Sts.  Hilarv 
and  Exuperius,  gave  him  more  honourable  burial. 
A  church  was  erected  where  the  buU  stopped.  It 
still  exists  and  is  called  the  church  of  the  Tintr  (the 
bull).  The  body  of  the  saint  was  transferred  at  an 
early  date  and  is  still  preserved  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Semin  (or  Satmninus),  one  of 'the  most  ancient  and 
beautiful  of  Southern  France.  His  feast  was  entered 
on  the  Hieronymian  Martvrology  for  29  November; 
his  cult  spread  abroad.  The  accoimt  of  his  Acts  was 
embellished  with  eevenl  details,  and  legends  linked 
his  name  with  the  beginning  of  the  churches  of 
Eauze,  Auch,  Pamplona^  and  Amiens,  but  these  are 
without  historic  foimdation. 

RviKABT,  Acta  Martynun  (Ratiabon,  1859),  177-80;  Ontorii 
Biirmerm  opera  Hut.  Franmrum,  ed.  Arhdt  aks  Ksuscb, 
I  (Huover,  1884),  zxziz;  TiLiJBUONT,  Hitt.  ecdSnaatiqut,  III 
(Paris,  1701),  297;  I.abah,  Vie  de  Saint  Sattirnin  (Toulouse, 
1804);  DucsasNa,  Fattee  ipiteopaux  de  rancMnM  OauU 
(Paris,  1894),  25,  296. 

Antoinii  Dbobbt. 

Sauatn,  a  titular  see  of  Lycaonia,  suffragan  of 
loonium.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  this 
town,  but  some  of  its  coins  have  been  preserved  and 
it  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  XIV,  668:  Ptolemy,  V, 
4, 12;  Hierocles,  672,  2;  and  the  Tabula  Peutinge- 
nana.  The  name  in  this  title  is  spelled  as  it  occurs 
on  the  coins;  Sabatra  which  is  its  equivalent  in 
raonunciation  is  also  found,  also  Soatra,  in  Strabo. 
The  town  was  situated  in  an  arid  region  on  the  road 
from  Laodicea  to  Archelais,  that  is,  near  the  village 
of  Souverek,  in  the  vilayet  of  Koniah:  according  to 
Ramsay  "Aaa  Minor",  343,  at  the  ruins  four  hours 
south-west  of  E!skil:  according  to  MUUer,  "Notes  to 
Ptolemy",  ed.  Didot,  I,  858,  near  Djelil  between 
Obrouklou,  or  Obrouk,  and  Sultan  Khan.  Le 
Quien,  "Oriens  Christianus",  I,  1083,  mentions  two 
bishops  of  Sauatra:  Aristophanes,  present  at  the 
First  CEcumenical  Coimcil  of  Constantinople,  381; 
and  Eustathius,  who  was  living  at  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  451.  The  Greek  "Notitiss 
episcopatuum"  mention  the  see  till  the  thirteenUi 
century, 

SuiTB,  Did.  of  Oreek  and  Roman  Ooot.,  m.  v.;  Rambat,  Atla 
Mmor  (LondaB,  1890),  343,  and  passim. 

S.  PinuDfcs. 

Saul,  poslvlatuiSj  referring  probably  to  the 

petition  mentioned  in  I  Kings,  viu,  5,  the  first  King 
of  Israel,  the  son  of  Cis  of  tne  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(ix,  1,2).  Waiving  critical  discussion  of  the  parallel 
though  often  divergent  sources  undorlying  I  Kingg^ 
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suffice  it  to  say  that  the  narrative  of  the  life  and  times 
of  Saul  is  constructed  from  two  traditional  accounts 
each  of  which  has  its  particular  viewpoint.  This  ap- 
pears especi^y  in  the  divergent  accounts  relative  to 
the  circumstances  attending  the  election  of  Saul  and 
his  fall  from  Divine  favour.  The  prophet  Samuel,  who 
is  counted  as  the  last  of  the  ^reat  Judges  of  Israel, 
was  growing  old  and  the  adnunistration  of  civic  and 
reUgious  affairs  had  been  confided  to  his  sons.  These 
proved  unfaithful  to  their,  trust  and  the  people  being 
diwatisfied  petitioned  Samuel  to  select  a  king  to  rule 
over  them  after  the  manner  of  the  other  nations. 
Samuel  resents  this  request,  and  the  Lord,  though 
affirming  it  to  be  an  offence  against  tlimself,  a  virtiial 
rejection  of  the  theocratic  regime,  nevertheless  in- 
structs the  prophet  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the 
people.  Stunuel  informs  them  of  the  Lord's  displeas- 
ure and  predicts  the  retributory  evils  that  will  come 
upon  them  through  the  exactions  of  the  future  king 
(I  Kings,  viii).  The  choice  of  the  new  ruler  is  deter- 
mined by  a  providential  incident.  Saul,  in  quest  of  his 
father's  strayed  asses,  happens  to  consult  Samuel  the 
"seer"  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  information  as  to 
their  whereabouts.  The  prophet  assures  him  of  their 
safety,  and  after  entertaiiu^  Saul,  reveals  to  him  his 
mission  with  r^ard  to  the  Chosen  reople  and  anoints 
him  king.  Forthwith  Saul's  heart  is  changed,  and  to 
the  surprise  of  many  he  prophesies  in  the  midst  of  the 
company  of  prophets  (I  Kings,  x,  10).  A  month  after 
these  events  the  newty-chosen  Ung,  who  had  hitherto 
refrain^  from  asserting  his  royal  prerogatives,  justi- 
fies his  election  by  defeating  the  Ammonites  and  de- 
livering Jabes  Galaad.  Later  he  engages  in  war  with 
the 'Philistines,  and  being  in 'straits,  he  presumes  to 
offer  the  holocaust  because  of  Samuel's  unexplained 
delay  in  arriving  on  the  scene.  For  this  usurpation 
of  the  priestly  function  he  is  reproved  by  the  prophet 
and  already  the  end  of  hia  kmgdom  is  announced 
(I  Kings,  xiii). 

Illustrative  of  the  comporito  character  of  the  narra- 
tive is  the  fact  that  an  entirely  different  motive  for  hia 
rejection  is  given  in  chapter  xv,  viz.  his  failure  to  carry 
out  fully  the  command  of  the  Lord  to  utterly  destroy 
the  tribe  of  Amalec.  Consequently  upon  the  Lord  s 
disfavour  Samuel  is  directed  to  anoint  David  to  be  a 
king  "after  God's  own  heart'',  and  thougdh  merely  a 
shepherd  boy  he  is  taken  into  Saul's  household.  "ThiB 
many  gr^mc  incidents  connected  with.  Saul's  jeal- 
ousy  aad  persecution  of  David  are  narrated  in  I  lUngs 
xviii-xxvu.  The  narrative  goes  on  to  relate  how  on  the 
occasion  of  a  new  invasion  by  the  Philistines^  Saul, 
being  now  forsaken  by  Yahweh  and  still  seeking  su- 
perhuman guidance,  has  recourse  to  a  witch  living  at 
Ikidor.  Through  her  mediation  the  spirit  of  Samuel, 
who  in  the  meantime  had  passed  to  his  reward,  is 
recalled.  The  departed  prophet  reproaches  Saul  for 
his  infidelity  and  announces  his  impending  f  ato  at  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines  (I  Kings,  xxviii).  The  fulfil- 
ment of  this  dire  prediction  is  related  in  the  final  chap- 
ter of  the  First  Book  of  Kings.  Saul  and  his  forces 
are  overwhelmed  by  the  Philistines;  the  valiant  Jona- 
than and  his  brothers  are  slain  in  the  battle,  and  the 
king,  fearing  lest  he  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  uncir- 
cumcised,b^gs  his  armour  bearer  to  take  his  life.-  The 
lattor,  fearing  to  lay  hands  on  the  Lord's  anointed,  re- 
fuses, and  Saul  being  in  desperate  straits  ends  his  life 
by  falling  on  hb  own  sword.  His  head  was  cut  off  by 
the  victorious  Philistines  and  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the 
various  towns  of  their  country,  while  his  body  and 
those  of  his  sons  were  hung  on  the  walls  of  Bethsan, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  Jabes  GsJaad  hearing  of  these 
thii^^  came  in  the  night,  and  removing  the  bodies 
carried  them  to  their  own  town  and  burnt  them  there, 
buiying  the  ashes  in  the  neighbouring  woods  (I  Kings, 
xxxi).  Achinoam  is  mentioned  as  the  wife  of  Saul 
I  Kjngs,  xiv,  50).  Three  of  his  sons  perished  with  him 
'l  Kings,  xxxi,  2),  and  another,  Isboseth,  who  endeav- 
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oured  to  continue  the  dynasty  of  hia  father's  boua^ 
was  assassinated  by  two  captains  of  his  own  army 
(II  Kings,  v,  6).  Thus  was  removed  the  last  obsta- 
cle to  the  accession  of  King  David. 

ScHmn,  Din.  SauKt  ngimm  anlaetdnUia  nhibeM  (Stnabnig, 
1674). 

Jaios  F.  Dbiscoll 

Sauli,  Alexandbb.  See  Aubxandkb  Sattu, 
Blebssd. 

SaultSalnte  Marie  (SANCTiB-MARi.s-ORMENsis), 
Diocese  or,  was  erected  by  Decree  of  16  Sep- 
tember, 1904.  It  embraces  the  southern  patts  of  the 
districts  of  Thunder  Bay,  Algoma,  and  Nipissing  (i.e. 
between  the  height  of  land  and  the  Lakes  Superior, 
Huron,  and  Nipissing.  The  Recollects  were  the  first 
missionaries  in  the  Nipissing  region.  Father  Guil- 
laume  Poullain  (1622)  and  Jacques  de  la  Foyer  (1624) 
spent  a  few  months  there  and  baptized  several  chil- 
dren on  the  point  of  death.  However,  Father  Claude 
Pijart,  a  Jesuit,  was  the  principal  apostle  of  the  Al- 

Sonquins  at  Nipissing  aad  around  Gmrgiaa  Bay.  He 
evoted  to  their  donversion  nine  years  of  indefatigable 
zeal  (1641-60),  being  aided  in  his  work  by  Father 
Charles  Raymbault  0641-42),  Ren«  Maynard  (1641- 
44;  1648-50),  Leonard  Gareau  (1644-46),  Joseph 
Poncet  (1646-50),  Adrien  Daran  (1649-50).  They 
were  the  first  who  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  tribes 
of  the  Manitoulin  Islands  and  Georgian  Bay  as  far 
as  Sault  Sainte  Marie.  As  early  as  1641  Fathera 
Jogues  and  Raymbault  had  visited  the  latter  place. 
The  Jesuits  established  three  missions  in  the  midst  of 
the  Algonquins  of  this  country:  St-Elsprit,  St-Charles 
and  St-Pierre.  Their  ministiy  was  not  altogether 
fruitless:  travelling  to  Lake  Nipigon,  in  1667,  Father 
Allouez  found  some  of  their  neophytes  who  had  stood 
firm  in  the  Faith,  although  they  had  not  seen  a  priest 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  ruin  of  the  Algonquin 
missions  acoompamed  the  destruction  of  the  Huron 
nation.  In  1668  the  Jesuits  founded  the  mission  of 
Sault  Sainte  Marie.  F^om  this  centre  th^  evangel- 
ised the  ^jaoent  country,  and  pushed  their  apostoUo 
expeditions  as  far  as  the  regions  of  the  Nipissirinians. 
Well-known  among  the  apostles  of  this  period  are 
Fathers  Gabriel  Dniillettes,  Louis  Andr6,  Henri  Nou- 
vel,  and  Pierre  Bailloquet.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  founding  of  Detroit  caused  the 
centre  of  the  western  missions  to  be  transferred  eas^, 
ward;  those  of  Georgian  Bay  were  abandoned,  be- 
ing resumed  only  in  1836,  when  Rev.  Jean  Baptiste 
Proulx,  a  diocesan  priest,  settled  in  Manitoulin  Island. 
In  1838  another  secular  priest,  the  sealous  Father 
Pien,  founded  the  missions  of  Grand  Portage,  Michi- 
picoton,  ete.  Hardly  had  the  Jesuits  returned  to  the 
country,  when  the  evangelization  of  the  savages  of 
what  is  now  New  Ontario  was  entrusted  to  their  care. 
In  1844  they  replaced  Father  Proulx  at  Wikwemi- 
kong,  founded  Garden  River  in  1846,  and  two  years 
later  erected  at  Riviere  aux  Tourtes  (Pigeon  River), 
a  mission  which  they  transferred  in  1849  to  Fort 
William.  From  these  different  stations  they  bore  the 
consolations  of  religion,  not  only  to  the  Indians,  but 
also  to  the  miners  and  woodcutters  scattered  ^oi^  the 
shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  Among  the  new 
missionaries  Fathers  Chon^,  Hanipaux,  Duranquet, 
Hubert,  aad  Baxter  are  to  be  mentioned. 

In  1874  Pius  IX,  adding  to  the  territory  already 
described  the  districts  of  Parry  Sound,  created  the 
Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Northern  Canaaa^with  Mgr 
Jean-FranQois  Jamot  as  its  first  titular.  The  Catho- 
lics of  the  new  vicariate  numbered  8500.  A  few  other 
districts  were  added  in  1882,  when  the  vicariate  Apos- 
tolic became  the  Diocese  of  Peterborough.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  opened 
these  regions  to  progress  and  brought  thither  numbogs 
of  workmen  and  ooToniste.  Mgr  Jamot  called  in  tlte 
JesuitSj  and  opened  to  their  zeal  the  eastern  country 
extending  from  North  Bay  to  Sudbury,  and  later  the 
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country  aa  f ar  as  Bonheur  (a  stretch  of  800  miles). 
At  its  erection  the  Diocese  of  Sault  Sainte  Marie  haid 
a  fixedpopulation  of  26,064  Catholics,  20,090  of  whom 
were  French  •  Canadians,  the  rest  being  of  different 
nationalities.  There  were  besides  5000  Catholic  In- 
dians. To-day  (1911)  the  Catholics  number  37,875, 
including  24,470  French  Canadians.  The  diocese 
has  50  churches,  3  hospitals,  30  parishes,  and  50  mis- 
sions. The  school  system  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  (see  Ontario)  .  The  Datighters 
of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary'  (from  BwTalo) 
direct  the  Indian  industrial  school  and  the  boarding- 
Bchool  at  Wikwemikong.  The  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph, 
besides  many  other  s(£ool8.  have  at  Fort  William  a 
boarding-school  for  the  Inclians  and  the  whites,  and 
a  hoapitol  and  boarding  school  at  Port  Arthur.  The 
Grey  Nuns  (from  Ottawa)  have  charge  of  the  two 
hospitals  of  Sudbury  and  of  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  and 
also  a  few  schools.  The  Daughters  of  Wisdom  direct 
the  schools  of  Blind  River  and  Stuigeon  Falls. 
Right  Rev.  David  Joseph  Scollard,  the  first  bishop, 
was  bom  at  Ennismore,  Ontario,  4  Nov.,  1862,  and 
was  ordained  priest  on  21  December,  1890.  He  was 
curate  at  the  cathedral  of  Pcterboroi^  until  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  rectory  of  North  Bay  (1896),  and 
was  consecrated  bishop  at  Peterborough  on  24  Feb., 
1905.   He  resides  temporarily  at  North  Bay. 

Juuit  Rttatiom,  tSiO-teil;  JoNU,  Hvnmia  (publiahed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Arohives,  Toronto,  1907) ;  Reuk,  Hitl.  of  the 
Dioe,  of  SauU  8te.  Marie  and  MarouttU  (Houghton;  Michigan. 
1906);  Cotigri*  d'Bdwatim  da  Canadunt-Frantoi*  d'Onlario 
(Ottawa,  1910) ;  UiuiooM  eaOcKca  (Rome,  1907). 

Abthub  MsLANgoN. 

Sault  8«lnt  Louis.   See  Cattohnawaoa. 

SavMUiah,  Diocese  of  (Savanbnbis),  comprises 
the  State  of  (jleorgia  and  was  created  as  such  by  Pius 
IX,  1850.  The  &8t  bishop,  Rev.  F.  X.  Gartland,  V. 
G.  of  Philadelphia,  was  consecrated  10  Septembo-, 
1850;  died  20  September,  1854;  succeeded  bv  Rev. 
John  Barry  of  Augusta,  who  was  consecrated  2  Au- 
gust, 1857,  and  died  21  November,  1859.  Rev.  Au- 
gustus Verot,  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Florida,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Bishop  Barrv  but  resigned  in  1870 
and  returned  to  Floridii  where  he  died  10  June,  1876. 
Rt.  Rev.  Ignatius  Persico.  then  in  the  Diocese  of 
Charleston,  was  transferred  to  Savannah,  11  March, 
1870,  resigning  two  years  after  through  ill  health. 
On  27  April,  1873,  Rev.  William  H.  Gross,  C.SS.R., 
was  consecrated  but  transferred  to  the  Archiepiscoiml 
See  of  Oregon  City  in  1885,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Becker,  who  was  transferred 
from  the  See  of  Wihnington,  16  Mav,  1886.  He  died 
27  July,  1899,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  in- 
cumbent Veiy  Rev.  B.  J.  Keiley.  Bishop  Keiley  was 
bom  in  1847;  went  to  school  at  Petersburg,  Va.; 
entered  the  (Confederate  service  in  1864;  went  to  St. 
Charles  College,  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  for  a  brief  period 
in  1868;  went  to  Rome  in  1869;  was  ordained'priest 
31  December,  1873;  appointed  pastor  of  New  Oastle, 
Delaware,  24  Septembo',  1873;  transferred  to  rectoi> 
ship  of  pro-cathedral,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  August, 
1880.  On  the  transfer  of  Bishop  Bedcer  to  Savannah 
in  May,  1886,  he  obtained  permission  from  Rome  to 
go  to  that  diocese,  where  he  was  made  pastor  of  Im- 
maculate Conception  CSiurch  and  vicar-general  3 
December,  1886.  C!aUed  to  Savannah,  12  July,  1896, 
he  was  made  rector  of  the  cathedral,  appointed  Bishop 
of  Savannah,  19  April,  1900,  and  consecrated  by 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  3  June,  1900,  in  St.  Peter's  Cathe- 
dral, Richmond.  -  The  Bishop  of  Savannah  is  a  cor- 
poration sole  and  title  to  church  property  rests  in 
nim.  A  majority  of  the  secular  priests  are  of  Irish 
descent,  with  a  few  German  and  French.  There  is 
no  diocesan  seminaiy;  students  are  sent  to  St.  Ber- 
nard's, Rochester,  Dunwoodie,  N.  Y.,  and  Belmont, 
N.  C.  The  present  cathedral,  that  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  waa  finished  during  the  administration  of  the 


present  bishop  upon  the  ruins  of  the  one  completed 
by  Bishop  Gross,  destroyed  by  fire  6  February, 
1898.  The  cornerstone  of  the  first  church  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  was  laid  30  May,  1800.  There  are  acad- 
emies in  Savannah,  Macon,  Augusta,  Columbus, 
and  Washington  under  the  care  of  the  bisters  of  St. 
Jose{^  and  Sisters  of  Mercy;  day  collies  for  boys: 
in  Augusta,  under  the  Jesuit  Fathers;  in  Savannah, 
under  the  Benedictine  Fathers,  and  in  Atlanta  under 
the  Marist  Fathers.  There  is  an  orphanage  for  girla. 
in  Savannah,  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and 
for  boys,  in  Washin^n,  in  charge  of  the  Sistosof 
St.  Joseph.  Hospitals,  at  Savannah  and  Atlanta, 
are  imder  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Under  certain  re- 
strictions. Mass  is  said  in  the  Federal  prison  at  Atlanta 
where  a  CathoUc  priest  exercises  the  duties  of  chaplain 
under  a  salary  from  the  Government.  Under  the 
administration  of  Bishop  Keil^  the  entire  charge  of 
the  coloured  people  has  Deen  given  to  the  Fathers  of 
the  African  Mission,  who  have  established  churches 
in  Savannah,  Atlanta,  and  one  at  Macon,  adjoining 
the  novitiate  of  the  Jesuits.  Diocesan  collections  are 
taken  annually.  The  Eucharistic  League  is  widely 
established,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Conferences  and  Holy 
Name  Societies  are  local  throughout  the  diocese,  as 
well  as  Sodalities  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  In  addition  to  the  orders 
mentioned  there  are  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  for  the  ooV- 
oured  people  at  Savannah  and  Augusta,  and  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor  at  Savannah.  The  annual  r»- 
treats  are  attended  by  every  priest  in  the  diocese. 
The  statistics  in  May,  1911,  were:  priests,  regular  and  ' 
secular,  74;  churches  with  resident  priests,  19;  mis- 
sions with  churches,  14;  stations  regulwly  atteiAled, 
81;  chapels,  14;  colleges,  3;  academies,  10;  parish 
schools,  16;  white  orphanages,  2;  coloured,  2;  home 
for  aged  poor,  1;  hospitals,  2;  population,  15,583. 

Sbba,  Hilary  of  llu  CathoKe  Church  in  the  V.  S.,  IV  (New 
York,  1892),  pauim. 

Jarvis  Keiley. 

Savarlo,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Glastonbuiy,  and 
cousin  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI,  date  of  birth  un- 
known: d.  at  Rome,  1205.  He  waa  itfchdeaoon  of 
Canterbury,  1175,  and  archdeacon  of  Northampton, 
1180.  In  1191,  while  on  the  continent  with  tin 
crusaders,  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Bath,  and  the' 
following  yoar  was  ordained  priest  at  Rome.  Pope 
Celestine  HI  consented  to  the  annexation  of  Glaston- 
bury Abbey  to  the  See  of  Bath,  and  Savaric's  plan 
was  to  be  joint  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Glastonbury. 
The  monks  of  Glastonbury  objected  to  the  incor- 
poration and  appealed  to  Rome,  but  tiieir  appeal 
was  disallowed  in  1196.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Savaric  had  been  one  of  the  hostages  at  Mains 
for  the  ransom  of  Richard  I,  the  king,  on  his  release, 
supported  the  monks,  and  it  was  not  till  1199  that 
the  bishop,  after  a  forcible  entry,  was  enthroned  in  the 
abbey.  A  second  appeal  of  the  monks  to  the  new 
pope.  Innocent  III,  was  dismissed  and  in  1202  Savaric 
was  again  declared  abbot.  _  From  that  time  all  oppo- 
sition vanished  and  Savaric  became  a  considerable 
benefactor  to  Glastonbury.  At  Wells  he  instituted 
a  daily  Mass  in  honour  of  Our  Lady,  and  left  instruc- 
tions for  the  feeding  of  100  poor  persons  both  at  Wells 
and  at  Bath.  Savaric  also  gave  a  charter  to  Wells, 
and  persuaded  King  John  to  grant  a  charter  from  the 
crown  to  that  city.  Not  the  least  of  his  services  to 
Bath  was  his  intervention  to  save  the  treasury  of  the 
abb^  from  being  emptied  for  the  ransom  of  Richard 
I.  Savaric  died  whilst  busying  himself  on  behalf  of 
Peter  des  Roches,  epitcopus  dengnatu*  of  Winchester. 

Bpittola  Cantuarientis;  Bbhcdict  op  Petcbboho,  CAronicb  of 
Btnrv  II  and  Richard  I;  RoQtr  de  Hoteden;  R.  de  DtcHo;  Qenaet 
of  Canterburu;  ed.  Stdbbs.  R.  de  CooatehaU,  ed.  STBTsmoir, 
AH  in  RMe  Seriee.  CacRCH,  Chaptere  in  Wette  Hietory;  WelU 
Cathedrai  USS.  (Hirtorio  MSS.  Commission). 

Joseph  Olattqn. 
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Savary. — noble  French  family  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  especially  devoted  to  trade  and  to  the 
publication  of  works  on  commercial  matters  of  last- 
mg  and  widespread  authority.  The  most  illustrious 
member  was  Jacques  Savary,  b.  at  Dou6  in  Anjou, 
22  September,  1622;  d.  7  October,  1690.  He  be- 
tonged  to  the  younger  branch  of  the  Savary.  His 
parents  being  in  the  commercial  class  had  destined 
their  son  Jacoues  for  that  career.  After  having 
studied  law  in  Paris  with  a  proewrevr  he  entered  the 
ranks  of  the  haberdashers  as  a  wholesale  merchant, 
and  in  1658  his  fortune  was  made.  His  rations  with 
the  superintendent,  Fouquet,  enabled  him  to  devote 
his  abilities  to  the  service  of  the  State;  the  contract  for 
collecting  the  revenues  of  crown  lands  was  given  to  him. 
After  Fouquet's  fall  Savary  gained  the  favour  of  the 
Chancellor  Siguier,  and  as  the  numerous  arbitrations 
witti  which  Savary  was  charged  in  all  commercial  ques- 
tions daily  increased  his  prestige,  he  was  summoned  in 
1670  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  commission  for  the 
revision  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  trade.  So  well  did  he 
acquit  himself  there  that  Pussort,  president  of  this 
commission,  named  the  ordinance  of  1673  the  "Code 
Savary".  On  the  appearance  of  this  ordinance  Pous- 
sort  and  several  otner  commissioners  requested  Sa- 
vary to  publidi  in  book  form  the  numerous  memobs 
read  by  nim  before  the  Commission  during  the  prep- 
aration of  (he  ordinance.  This  book  appeared  m 
1675  under  the  title,  "Le  parfait  n^gociant  ou  In- 
struction g^n^rale  pour  ce  qui  regarde  le  commerce 
des  marchandises  de  France  et  des  p^s  strangers." 
(The  Perfect  Merchant  or  General  Instruction 
gardinf;  the  mercantile  trade  of  France  and  foreign 
countnes).  Numerous  editions  followed,  and  it  was 
translated  into  various  languages.  "Lee  Pai^res,  ou 
Avis  et  Conseils  sur  les  plus  importantes  Mati^fes  de 
Commerce"  was  published  by  Savaiy  in  1688  as  a 
sequel  to  "Le  parfait  n^gociant". 

Such  was  the  authority^  of  Savary  that  during  his 
lifetime  lawyers  quoted  his  opinion  as  equal  in  value 
ahnost  to  a  law.  After  the  death  of  Colbert  (1683), 
the  controller  general  of  finances,  Pelletier,  cqntinued 
iJs  patronage  of  Savary,  and  ordered  him  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  mandal  affairs  of  the  Western 
crown  lands.  Hisfamily  was  very  numerous.  He  had 
seventeen  children,  eleven  of  whom  survived  him. 
His  son  Jacques  Savary  des  Bruslons  (b.  1657;  d. 
1716)  was  appointed  by  Louvois,  in  1686,  inspector 
general  of  tne  Custom  House  in  Paris.  He  under- 
took the  composition  for  his  personal  use  of  an  alph&- 
betical  list  of  all  objects  subject  to  duty,  then  of  all 
the  words  relating  to  commerce  and  industry.  He 
added  a  repiertoire  of  the  ordinances  and  rules  regard- 
ing commerce  in  France  and  abroad.  This  double 
work  was  the  starting-point  of  his  "  Dictionnaire  dti 
Commerce",  which  he  undertook  in  collaboration 
with  his  brother  Loui»-Phil6mon  and  which  he  left  un- 
finished. But  Louis-Philemon  Savary  (b.  1654;  d. 
1727),  at  first  a  preacher,  later  canon  of  the  Chapter 
of  SianlrMaur,  and  French  agent  for  the  rdgning 
house  of  Mantua,  finished  the  dictionary  and  pub- 
lished it  in  1723.  This  Dictionary  of  C!ommerce  was 
translated  into  English  in  1774.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  Louis  Philemon  had  nearly  completed  a  sup- 
plementary volume,  which  appeared  in  1730. 

Fit  cfo  Smary,  prefixed  to  Li  fW^aH  lUgoeianl  (Psria,  1721); 
MoBBBi,  OTomd  Dili.  Hut.,  a,  t. 

Geobges  Gotau. 

Savigny,  Abbet  or,  situated  on  the  confines  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany,  Diocese  of  Coutances,  France, 
founded  by  Vital  de  Mortain,  Canon  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Evroul,  who,  resigning  his  prebend 
to  embrace  an  eremitical  life  under  Robert  of  Arbrissel 
in  the  forest  of  Craon  (Anjou),  and  leaving  the  latter, 
retired  to  the  forest  of  Savigny  (1105),  where  he  built 
a  hermitage.  Soon,  however,  the  number  of  dis- 
ciples who  gathered  around  him  necessitated  the 


construction  of  adequate  building,  in  which  was  in- 
stituted the  monastic  life,  following  the  Rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  and  inteipreted  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
Cistercians.  Rudolph,  lord  of  Fougdres,  confirmed 
to  the  monastery  (1112)  the  grants  he  had  formerly 
made  to  Vitid,  and  from  then  dates  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monastery.  Once  firmly  established,  its 
growth  was  rapid,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  France.  Its  founder  was  judged  worthy 
of  canonisation,  and  many  of  his  successors  in  the 
abbatial  office,  as  well  as  simple  religious  of  the  Abbey, 
were  canonized  or  beatified  oy  the  Church;  the  best 
known  of  them  being  St.  Aymon.  From  the  number 
of  its  foundations  Savigny  became  the  head  of  a 
Congr^ation,  numbering  thirty-three  subordinate 
houses,  within  thirty  years  of  its  own  inception.  In 
1119  Pope  Celestine  II.,  then  in  Angers,  took  it 
under  his  immediate  protection,^  and  strongly  com- 
mended it  to  the  neighbouring  nobles.  Under 
Geoffroy,  successor  to  Vital,  Henry  I.,  of  England, 
established  and  generously  endowed  twenty-nine 
monasteries  of  this  Congregation  in  his  dominions. 
St.  Bernard  also  held  them  in  high  esteem,  and  it 
was  at  his  request  that  their  monks,  in  the  troubled 
times  of  the  antiimpe  Anacletus,  declared  in  favour 
of  Pope  Innocent  II.  Serlon,  third  successor  of  the 
Founder,  found  it  difficult  to  retain  his  jurisdiction 
over  the  English  monasteries,  who  wished  to  make 
themselves  independent,  and  so  determined  to 
affiliate  the  entire  Congregation  to  Citeaux,  which  was 
effected  at  the  General  Chapter  of  1147.  Several 
English  monasteries  objecting  to  this,  were  finally 
obl^ed  to  submit  by  Pope  Eugene  III  (1148).  Little 
by  uttle  discipline  became  relaxed,  and  commenda- 
tory Abbots  Deing  introduced  (1501)  it  never  re- 
gained its  first  greatness.  In  1509  it  was  pillaged  and 
partly  burned  by  the  Calvinists,  and  records  of  the 
following  year  mention  but  twenty-four  monks  re- 
maining. It  continued  to  exist  until  the  Revolution 
reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  scattered  its  then 
existing  members.  The  church,  a  model  of  Cis- 
tercian architecture,  was  restored  in  1869,  and  now 
serves  for  parish  purposes.  Of  all  its  former  de- 
pendencies, there  remains  only  La  Grande  Trappe. 
This,  though  not  founded  directly,  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Abbey  of  Breoil-Benoit,  whidi  latter  was  a  direct 
filiation  of  Savigny. 

TiraiER,  Bibliatheea  poCrum  et<««FCMn«u(i  (Bonnefont,  168&- 
60);  Mbrlbt  and  MoomB,  Cartulair€  dtt  Vaux  d*  Cemay 
(Paris,  18S7) ;  db  Dion,  Btudf  tur  let  tf^Ua  d»  Vordr*  dt  CUeaux 
(Toura,  1880);  du  Mohrtibb,  Netutria  Pia  (Rouen,  166^; 
kitt.  Litt.  de  la  France,  hy  the  Benedictinea  of  St.  Maur  IX,  X, 
XII  (Pari*,  1868-70);  MANRiQtTB,  Annalee  cMereitruee  (Lyoni, 
1642-iGO);  MABTiHB  and  DmuND,  Thetatiru*  nofut  aneedo- 
torum  (Paris,  1717);  Gallia  ehrittiana,  XI  (Paris,  1865);  Jahav- 
SCBBK,  Originum  eiitenieruuim  (Vienna.  1877),  I;  Dodswobth. 
IfoiKuMcm  angitcanum  (London,  1682),  II;  Jonoeuncs,  ffolitia 
abbatiarum  ord.  cieL  (Colofne,  1640);  MiOHB,  Diet,  dee  Ord. 
Relit.  (Paris,  18S0). 

Edmons  M.  Obrbcbt. 

Saviour.   See  Jebub  Christ. 

Savona  andNoli,  Diocese  of(Savonensis  etNau- 
i.ENais),  province  of  Genoa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  hav- 
ing a  small  but  safe  harbour.  In  addition  to  its  maritime 
trade  and  ship-building,  the  population  is  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  manufactures  of  steel,  glass,  delph,  majolica, 
and  in  the  quarrying  of  lignite  and  marble.  The 
cathedral,  dating  from  1589,  restored  in  the  nine- 
teentii  century,  Sas  three  naves  and  a  cupola;  it  con- 
tains beautiful  frescoes  by  Coghetti.  Close  by  the 
cathedral  is  the  Sistine  chapel,  erected  by  Sixtus  IV, 
whose  ancestors  belonged  to  Savona.  The  other 
churches  contain  paintmgs  of  great  value.  Among 
the  secular  buildmgs  the  most  noteworthy  is  the 
PtJazzo  della  Rovere,  constructed  by  Sangallo;  the 
paintings  of  .Semini  were  destroyed  when  tiie  palace 
was  converted  into  a  convent.  Savona  was  formerly 
Ci^ed  Sabbatia  or  Savo.  In  the  tenth  century  its 
bidiops  were  counts  of  Savona,  but  later  the  count- 
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ship  passed  to  the  marquesses  of  Monferrato  (981) 
ana  afterwards  to  the  marquessee  of  Vasto  (1084); 
Savona  was  even  then  obliged  to  recognize  a  certain 
protectorate  of  the  Repubhc  of  Genoa.  From  1191 
tUl  1215  it  was  a  free  commune.  In  1238  it  became 
subject  to  Genoa,  but  succeeded  later  on  several 
occasions  in  gaining  its  independence  (1238-51 ;  1318- 
1332;  1335-50).  In  1525,  the  Genoese  through  jeal- 
ousy obstructed  its  port.  In  1745  it  was  bombarded 
by  the  Engli^ ;  the  following  year  it  was  taken  by  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  who  restored  it  to  Genoa,  whose 
fortune  it  thenceforward  shared.  In  1809  Pius  VII 
was  imprisoned  there  by  the  French;  he  returned 
thither  in  1816  to  crown  the  Madonna  della  Miser- 
icordia.  Savona  is  the  birthplace  of  Popes  Sixtus  IV 
and  Julian  II,  as  also  of  the  poet  Gabriele  Chiebrera. 

The  See  of  Savona  derives  from  that  of  Vadum 
Sabbatium,  now  a  small  village  three  miles  from 
Savona.  The  first  known  bishop  was  Benedict  (680) ; 
Bishop  Bernard  in  992  established  the  monastery  on 
the  island  of  Berzezzi,  after  the  see  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Savona; 
Blessed  Amicus 
(1049)  reformed  the 
canons.  Grossolanus 
(1098),  previously 
Abbot  of  Feirania, 
founded  by  Mar- 
quese  Boniface  of 
Savona  (1097),  was 
selected  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  but 
was  opposed  b^ 
others  and  passed  his 
days  in  continued 
turmoil;  Blessed 
Vidone  Lomello  was 

E resent  at  the 
ateran  Council  of 
1179;  Ambrogiodel 
Carretto  (1191)  in- 
duced the  marquess, 
his  brother,  to  grant 
independence  to  the 
Comime  of  Savonaj 
Bleraed  Alberto  di 
Novara  had  frequent  conflicts  with  the  comime, 
which  took  possession  of  the  property  of  the  Church; 
Enrico  Ponsoni  (1288)  made  peace  with  the  neigh- 
bouring cities.  In  1327  the  cit^  adhered  to  the  anti- 
pope  Nicholas  V,  for  which  it  was  put  under  in- 
teraict  for  severtd  years:  Antonio  Viale,  a  soldier 
rather  than  a  bishop,  had  trouble  with  the  Genoese, 
who  kept  him  imprisoned  at  Noli;  later,  he  avenged 
himself  by  havii^S  the  doge,  Antoniotto  Adomo,  de- 
posed; Vincenzo  Viale  (1413)  was  famous  for  his 
erudition;  Jacopo  della  Rovere  (1504)  is  said  to  have 
died  because  he  was  not  made  a  cardinal.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Republic  of  Genoa  destroyed, 
without  compensation,  many  churches  and  religious 
places  t*  make  way  for  fortifications.  As  the  cathe- 
dral, constructed  by  Julius  II,  was  amongst  these,  the 
canons  in  1 550,  of  their  own  accord,  occupied  the  church 
of  the  Conventuals,  who  were  absent  that  day,  and  the 
latter  were  deprived  of  their  church  till  1589,  when 
the  new  cathedral  was  completed.  Bishop  Gio.  Batt. 
Centurione  (1592)  was  distinguished  by  his  zeal  in 
introducing  reforms;  Francesco  M.  Spinola  (1632) 
had  frequent  disputes  with  the  Genoese  government, 
by  whom  he  was  exiled;  Domenico  M.  Gentile  (1775) 
restored  the  seminary;  Vine.  M.  Maggiolo  (1804)  en- 
tertained Pius  VII  for  several  years;  Agostino  M. 
de'  Man  (1833),  a  zealous  pastor,  instituted  evangel- 
ical works.  In  1820  the  Diocese  of  Noli,  the  ancient 
Naulum,  was  united  to  Savona.  That  diocese  had 
been  separated  from  Savona  in  1239  at  the  reoucst  of 
the  Republic  of  Genoa.  The  first  bishop  was  Filippo 


(1248);  among  his  successors  may  be  mentioned  the 
pious  and  gifted  Bamabite  Paolo  Andrea  Borelli 
(1700)  and  Benedetto  Solaro,  O.P.  (1778),  a  supporter 
of  the  Synod  of  Pistoia.  Savona  is  suffragan  of  Genoa 
and  contains  60  parishes  with  88,000  inhabitants,  170 
secular  and  75  regular  priests,  9  educational  institu- 
tions for  boys  and  15  for  girls. 

CAPPCLLBrri,  Le  thiae  d'ltalia:  Risso,  Ifotiae  deUa  ckieta 
tacariU  di  Vado  (Genoa,  1829) ;  Tabtbrou,  Sloria  del  Comm* 
di  Savona  (Savooa,  1849);  Savoneruis  reipt^tica  monummla 
hittorioa  (Savona.  1851);  Qaboni,  DelU  memorie  parUcolaTit  ete, 
di  Satona  (Savona,  1886-91):  Vsbxclunio,  uvida  ttorioa  * 
ortitMca  di  Savona  (iSavooa,  1874). 

U.  Bemioni 

SaTonaroU,  Girolaho,  b.  at  Ferrara,  21  Septem- 
ber, 1452;  d.  at  Florence,  23  May,  1498.  The  Do- 
minican reformer  came  from  an  old  family  of  Ferrara. 
Intellectually  very  talented  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
studies,  and' especially  to  philosophy  and  medicine. 
In  1474  while  on  a  journey  to  Faenza  he  heard  a  pow- 
erful sermon  on  repentance  by  an  Augustinian  and  re- 
solved to  renounce  the  world.  He  carried  out  this  de- 
cision at  once  and 
entered  the  Domin- 
ican Order  at  Bo- 
logna without  the 
knowledge  of  hia 
parents.  Feeling 
deeply  the  wide- 
spread depravity  of 
the  era  of  the  Re- 
naissance, as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  poem 
"On  the  Decline  of 
the  Church  ",  which 
he  wrote  in  the  first 
year  of  his  monas- 
tic life,  the  young 
Dominican  devoted 
himself  with  great 
seal  to  prayer  and 
ascetic  j/ractices. 
In  the  monastery 
at  Bologna  he  was 
entrusted  witii  the 
instruction  of  the 
novices.  He  here 
began  to  write  philosophical  treatises  based  on  Aris- 
totle and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  1481  or  1482  he  was 
sent  by  his  superior  to  preach  in  Florence.  In  this 
centre  of  the  Kenaiasance  he  immediately  opposed 
with  great  energy  the  pagan  and  often  immoral  life 
prevalent  in  many  classes  of  society  and  especially  at 
the  court  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  Savonarola's  sei^ 
mons  made  no  impression,  for  his  method  and 
mode  of  speaking  were  repulsive  to  the  Florentines; 
but  this  did  not  discom^e  his  reforming  zeal.  He 
preached  in  the  other  cities  of  Italy  during  the  years 
1485-89.  At  Brescia,  in  1486,  he  explained  the  Book 
of  Revelation  and  from  that  time  became  more  and 
more  absorbed  in  Apocalyptic  ideas  concerning  his 
own  era,  the  jud^ent  of  God  which  threatened  it, 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  Church  that  was  to  follow. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  filled  with  an  intense  zeal  for 
the  salvation  of  souls,  and  was  ready  to  risk  all  in  or- 
der to  combat  wickedness  and  to  spread  holiness  of 
life.  In  1489  he  returned  to  Florence  which  was  to  be 
the  scene  of  his  future  labours  and  triumphs  as  well  as 
of  his  fall. 

In  August,  1490,  Savonarola  began  his  sermons  in 
the  pulpit  of  San  Marco  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse.  His  success  was  complete.  All  Flor- 
ence thronged  to  hear  him,  so  that  from  his  svmona 
in  the  cathedral  he  acquired  a  constantly  growing  in- 
fluence over  the  people.  In  1491  he  became  prior  of 
the  monastery  of  San  Marco.  He  made  manifest  his 
feelings  towaras  the  ruler  of  Florence  by  failing  to 
visit  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  although  the  Medici  nad 
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alwaye  shown  themselves  generous  patrons  of  the 
monastery.  Lorenzo  took  no  notice  of  this  but  con- 
tinued his  benefits,  without  however  changing  the 
opinion  of  the  new  prior.  Savonarola  be^an  at  once 
with  the  inner  reform  of  the  monastery  itself.  San 
Marco  and  other  monasteries  of  Tuscany  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  Lombard  Con^-^tion  of  the  Dommi- 
caa  Order  and  were  formed  in  1493  with  papal  ap- 
proval into  an  independent  congregation.  Monastic 
life  was  reformed  in  this  new  congregation  by  rigid 
observance  of  the  original  Rule.  Savonarola,  who 
was  the  vicar-general  of  the  new  congregation,  set  the 
example  of  a  strict  life  of  self-mortification;  his  cell 
was  small  and  poor,  his 'clothinK  coarse,  his  food  sim- 

{>Ie  and  scanty.  The  lajr  brottiers  were  obliged  to 
earn  a  trade  and  the  clerics  were  kept  constantly  at 
their  studies.  Many  new  brethren  entered  the  mon- 
astery; from  50  the  number  of  the  monks  of  San 
Marco  rose  to  238,  among  them  being  members  of  Uie 
first  families  of  the  city. 

Meanwhile  Savonarola  preached  with  burning  zeal 
and  rapidly  won  great  mfluence.  He  was  looked 
upon  and  venerated  by  his  followers  as  a  prophet. 
His  sermons,  howevra^were  not  free  from  extnv»- 
gance  and  vagaries.  Without  regard  to  consequences 
he  lashed  the  inunoral,  vaia-gloriouB,  pleasure-seeking 
jife  of  the  Florentines,  so  that  a  very  urge  part  of  the 
inhabitants  became  temporarily  contrite  and  returned 
to  the  exercise  of  Christian  virtue.  Both  his  sermons 
and  his  whole  personality  made  a  deep  impression. 
He  bitterly  attacked  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  as  the 
promoter  of  pamnized  art,  of  frivolous  living,  and  as 
the  tyrant  oi  Florence.  Neverthdess,  when  on  his 
death  bed,  Lorenzo  summoned  the  stem  preacher  of 
morals  to  administer  spiritual  consolation  to  him.  It 
is  said  that  Savonarola  demanded  as  a  condition  of 
absolution  that  Lorenzo  restore  its  liberties  to  Flor- 
ence; which,  however,  the  latter  refused  to  do.  This 
however  cannot  be  proved  with  absolute  historical 
certainty.  From  1493  Savonarola  spoke  with  in- 
creasing violence  against  the  abuses  in  ecclesiastical 
life,  against  the  immorality  of  a  large  jpiui;  of  tiie 
clergv,  above  all  against  tine  immoru  life  of  many  , 
members  of  the  Roman  Curia,  even  of  the  wearer  of 
the  tiara,  Alexander  VI,  and  against  the  wickedness  of 
princes  and  courtiers.  In  prophetic  terms  he  an- 
nounced the  approachiM  judgment  of  dod  and  the 
avenger  from  whom  he  nopea  the  reform  of  Church 
life.  By  the  avenger  he  meant  Charles  VIII,  King  of 
Ftaace,  who  had  entered  Italy,  and  was  advancing 
against  Florence.  Savonarola  s  dmunciation  of  the 
Medici  now  produced  its  results.  Lorenzo's  son 
Pietro  de  Medici,  who  was  hated  both  for  his  tyranny 
and  his  immoral  life,  was  driven  out  of  the  city  with 
his  family. 

The  French  king,  whom  Savonarola  at  the  head  of 
an  embassy  of  Ilorentines  had  visited  at  Pisa,  now 
entered  the  city.  After  the  king's  departure  a  new 
and  peculiar  constitution,  a  kind  of  theocratic  demoo- 
racy,  was  established  at  Florence,  based  on  the  politi- 
cal and  social  doctrines  the  Dominican  monk  had  pro- 
claimed. Christ  was  considered  the  King  of  Florence 
and  protector  of  its  Uberties.  A  great  council,  as  the 
representative  of  all  the  citizens,  oecame  the  govern- 
ing bodv  of  the  republic  and  the  law  of  Christ  was  to 
be  the  oasis  of  political  and  social  life.  Savonarola 
did  not  interfere  directly  in  politics  and  afiFairs  of 
Stato,  but  his  teachings  and  his  ideas  were  authorita- 
tive. The  moral  life  of  the  citizens  was  regenerated. 
Many  persons  brou^t  articles  of  luxury,  playing- 
cards,  ornaments,  pictures  of  beautiful  womfn,  the 
writings  of  pagan  and  immoral  poets,  etc.,  to  the  mon- 
astery of  San  Marco;  these  articles  were  then  publicly 
burned.   A  brotherhood  foimded  by  Savonarola  for 

?roung  people  encouraged  a  pious.  Christian  life  among 
to  membeiB.  Sundays  some  of  this  brotherhood  went 
about  from  house  to  house  and  along  the  streets  to 


take  awav  dice  and  cards  from  the  citizens,  to  exhort 
luxuriously  dressed  married  and  single  women  to  lay 
asidd  frivolous  ornament.  Thus  there  arpse  an  actual 
police  for  r^ulatin^  morality,  which  also  carried  on  its 
work  b}(  the  obiectionable  methods  of  spying  and  de- 
nunciation. The  principles  of  the  severe  judge  of 
morals  were  carried  out  in  practical  life  in  too  extreme 
a  manner.  Success  made  Savonarola,  whose  speech 
in  his  sermons  was  often  recklessly  passionate,  more 
and  more  daring.  Florence  was  to  be  the  starting 
point  of  the  regeneration  of  Italy  and  the  Church. 
In  this  respect  he  was  constantly  looking  for  the  inter- 
position of  Charles  VIII  for  the  inner  reform  of  the 
Church,  althou^  the  kiose  life  and  vague  extrava- 
gant ideas  of  this  monarch  in  no  way  fitted  him  to  un- 
dertake such  a  task. 

These  efforts  of  Savonarola  brought  him  into  con- 
flict with  Alexander  VI.  The  pope,  like  all  Italian 
princes  and  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Florence,  was 
an  opponent  of  the  French  policy.  Moreover.  Charles 
VIII  had  often  threatened  him  with  the  calling  of  a 
reform  council  in  opposition  to  him.  This  led  Alex- 
<mder  VI  to  regard  all  the  more  dubiously  the  support 
that  Florence  under  the  influence  of  Savonarola  gave 
the  French  king.  Furthermore  the  Dominican  preach- 
er spoke  with  increasing  violence  against  the  pope 
and  the  Curia.  On  25  July,  1495,  a  papal  Brief  com- 
manded Savonarola  in  virtue  of  holy  obedience  to 
come  to  Rome  and  defend  himself  on  the  score  of  the 
prophecies  attributed  to  him.  Savonarola  excused 
ninuelf  on  the  plea  of  impaired  health  and  of  the  dan- 
gers threatening  him.  By  a  further  Brief  of  8  Sep- 
tember the  Dominican  was  forbidden  to  preach,  and 
the  monastery  of  San  Marco  was  restored  to  the 
Lombard  Congregation.  In  his  reply  of  29  Septem- 
ber, Savonarola  sought  to  justify  himself,  and  de- 
clared that,  as  regards  his  teachmg,  he  had  always 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Chuivh.  In  a  new 
papal  Brief  of  16  October  writt^  with  great  modera- 
tion the  union  of  the  monastery  of  San  Marco  with  the 
Lombwd  Congregation  was  withdrawn,  Savonarola's 
conduct  was  judged  mildly,  but  the  prohibitioii  to 
preach,  until  his  vindicaUon  at  Rome,  was  maiiif- 
tained. 

In  the  meantime  Savonarola  had  again  entered  the 
pulpit  on  11  October  in  order  to  rouse  the  Florentines 
apainst  Pietro  de  Medici,  and  on  11  February  the 
Signoria  of  Florence  actually  commanded  the  Domin- 
ican to  preach  again.  Savonarola  now  resumed  his 
sermons  on  17  February  and  was  thus  unjustifiably 
disobedient  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  _  In  these  Len- 
ten sermons  he  violently  lashed  the  crimes  of  Rome 
thereby  increasing  the  passionate  excitement  at  Flor- 
ence. A  schism  threatened  and  the  pope  was  again 
forced  to  interpose.  On  7  November,  1496,  the  Do- 
minican monasteries  of  Rome  and  Tuscany  were 
formed  into  a  new  congregfition,  the  first  vicar  of 
which  was  C^dinal  Caraffa.  Eveii  then  Savonarola 
refused  obedience  and  again  during  the  Lenten  season 
of  1497  preached  with  uncontrolled  violence  against 
l^e  Church  in  Rome.  On  12  May.  1497,  he  was  ex- 
communicated. Under  the  date  of  19  June  he  pub- 
lished a  letter  "against  the  excommunication"  as  be- 
ing fraudulently  obtained  and  sought  to  show  that  the 
judgment  against  him  was  null  and  void.  The  Flor- 
entme  ambassadors  at  Ropie  probably  hoped  to  pre- 
vent any  further  measures  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  but 
their  hopes  were  unfounded,  especiidly  as  Savonarola 
became  more  defiant.  Notwithstanding  his  excom- 
munication he  celebrated  Mass  on  Christinas  Day 
and  distributed  Holy  Communion.  Moreover,  disre- 
garding an  archiepiscopal  edict,  he  began  a«un  on 
11  February,  1498,  to  preach  at  the  Cathedral  and  to 
demonstrate  that  the  sentences  against  him  were  void. 
Even  at  this  juncture  the  pope  desired  to  act  with  gen- 
tleness, if  the  obstinate  monk  would  submit,  but  the 
latter  remained  de&mt  and  with  his  adherents  set 
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tibout  calling  a  council  in  opposition  to  the  pope.  He 
drew  up  letters  to  the  rulers  of  Christendom  urging 
them  to  carry  out  this  scheme  whiah,  on  account  m 
the  alliance  of  the  Florentines  with  Charles  VIII,  was 
not  altogether  beyond  possibility. 

In  Florence  itself  the  opposition  to  Savonarola  grew 
more  powerful,  and  an  adversary  from  the  Franciscan 
Order  offered  to  undergo  the  ordeal  by  fire  in  order  to 
prove  him  in  error.  Savonarola  himself  did  not  want 
to  take  up  the  challenge,^  but  some  of  his  ardent  ad- 
herents among  the  Dominicans  declared  themselves 
ready  for  it.  The  ordeal  for  both  sides  was  to  take 
place  on  7  April,  li9&,  before  a  large  pubUc  gathering. 
Everything  was  ready  for  the  test,  but  it  did  not  take 
^jace.  Two  people  now  turned  against  Savonarola. 
There  were  outbreaks,  and  the  monasteiy  of  San 
Marco  was  attacked;  Savonarola  and  a  fellow-mem- 
ber of  the  order,  Domenico  da  Pescia,  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  papal  delegates,  the  general  of  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Bishop  of  Ilerda  were  sent  to 
Florence  to  attend  the  tritu.  The  official  proceed- 
ings, which  were,  however,  falsified  by  the  notary, 
8^  exist.  The  captured  monks  were  tortured:  Sa- 
vonarola's following  in  the  city  fell  away.  On  22  May, 
1498,.  Savonarola  and  two  other  members  of  the  order 
were  condenmed  to  death  "on  account  of  the  enor- 
mous crimes  of  which  they  had  been  convicted". 
They  were  banged  on  25  May  and  their  bodies 
■  burned.  In  the  beginning  Savonarola  was  filled  with 
seal,  piety,  and  seU-Bacrmce  for  the  regeneration  of 
xeUgious  hie.  He  was  led  to  offend  against  these  vir- 
tues by  his  fanaticism,  obstinacy,  and  disobedience. 
Be  was  not  a  heretic  in  matters  of  faith.  The  erection 
of  his  statue  at  the  foot  of  Luther's  monument  at 
Worms  aa  a  reputed  "forerunner  of  the  Reformation" 
is  entirely  unwarranted.  Among  his  writings  men-, 
tion  should  be  made  of:  "Triumphus  Crucis  de  fidei 
veritate"  (Fl»rence,  1497),  his  chief  work,  an  apol- 
Offf  for  Christianity;,  "Compendium  revelatiommi" 
(Florence,  1496);  "Scelta  di  prediche  e  scritti",  ed. 
Villari-Caaanova  (Florence,  1898);  "Trattato  circa  il 
Regximento  di  Firenze",  ed.  Rians  (Florence.  1848); 
further  letters  edited  by  Marchcse  in  the  "Archivio 
Bt<Mico  italiano",  App.  XIII  (1850);  poems  edited  bv  ' 
Rians  (Florence,  1847).  The  "Dialogo  della  verita" 
(1497)  and  fifteen  sermons  were  placed  later  on  the 
Index.  . 

Delia  Mikansou,  Vita  Savonarolir,  od.  Qu4nr  (Paris,  1679) ; 
Bdbumaccbi,  Vita  dd  Fra  G.  Savonarola,  ed.  Mansi  (Lucca, 
1761);  Gherabdi,  Nuovi  documenti  t  studi  intomo  a  Gir.  Savona- 
rola (2nd  ed.,  Florence,  1887);  Villabi,  Storia  di  Gir.  Savonarola 
(3nl  ed.,  2  vols.,  Florence,  1898):  Cappelli,  Fra.  O.  SavoTiarola 
*  Nolitie  intomo  oJ  mo  Itmpo  (Modena,  1869);  Pbocter,  il  da- 
menieono  Savonarola  e  la  Riforma  (Milan,  1897):  Fkbrttti,  Ft 
la  cauta  di  Fra  Gir.  Savonarola  (Milan,  1897);  Pastok,  History 
of  the  Popet,  ed.  Antkobds,  V  (St.  Louia,  1902),  panim;  Iseu, 
Zwr  Bturteilung  Savonarolai  (Freiburg,  ISflS);  LuOTTO,  Oir. 
Savonarola  (Florence,  1897);  Schnitzeh,  Quellm  u.  Forichunfm 
tur  Gesch.  Savonarolai,  I-III  (Munich,  1902 — ),  IV  (Leipiig, 
1910);  Olscbki,  Bibliolheca  Savonaroliana   (Florence,  1898); 


Rtoeb,  Bttayt  (London,  191>),  b.  v.;  Hooan,  A  Great  Re/oi  — 
Fra  Oir.  Savonarola  in  Irish  Bed.  Record  (Dublin,  July,  1910); 
Lucas,  Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola  (2nd  cd.,  tiondon,  1906) ;  O'N  eiu 
Jtronu  Savonarola  (Boston,  1898) ;  loEH,  Wat  Savonarola  really 
KBcommunieatedT  (Boston,  1900). 

J.  P.  KiRBCH. 

Savoy  (Ital.  Savoja  ;  Fr.  Savois),  a  district  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  France  that  extcinds  from  the 
Lake  Geneva  to  south  of  the  River  Arc,  and  forms 
to-day  the  French  Departments  of  Savoie  and  Haut- 
Savoie.  The  House  of  Savoy  which  at  the  present 
time  rules  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  takes  its  name  from 
this  country.  Savoy,  the  Roman  Sabaudia,  was  in- 
hibited in  antiquity  by  the  Celtic  AUobroges  who 
were  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  the  first  century  be- 
fore Christ  and  gradually  became  Romanized.  When 
in  A.  D.  437  the  kingdom  of  the  Germanic  Burgun- 
dians,  with  Worms  as  its  capital,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Hunnic  hordes.  King  Gundikar  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  his  people  were  killed.  With  the  permission  of 
the  Roman  general  ^tius,  the  remainder  of  the  Bur- 


Cdians,  with  Gundiok  as  their  ruler,  settled  in  Sa- 
dia,  as  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  after  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  power  they  established  a  new  kingdom 
which,  towaras  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  extended 
over  the  entire  basin  of  the  Rhone  as  far  as  the  Ce- 
vennes  and  to  the  Mediterranean.  .  In  532  Savoy  was 
incorporated  alon^  with  this  Burgundian  kingdom  in 
the  Frankiah  empire.  During  the  supremacy  of  the 
Franks  the  people  changed  from  Arianism  to  Catholi- 
cism. In  the  nmth  century  the  Eknpire  of  the  Franks 
was  divided  into  several  kingdoms,  and  Savoy 
fell  to  the  Kingdom  of  Aries,  or  Lo^er  Burgundy, 
which  was  founded  in  879  by  Coimt  Boso  of  Viaine. 
Together  with  this  territory  it  passed  in  930  to  the 
Kin^om  of  Upper  Burgundy,  established  in  887  by 
the  Guelph  Rudolph  between  the  Swiss  Jura  Alps  and 
the  Pennine  Alps.  Rudolph  III  (964-1032)  had  no 
direct  heirs,  and  bequeathed  his  land  to  the  Germaa 
Emperors  Henry  II  and  Conrad  II  who  were  related 
to  nim.  After  Rudolph's  death  Conrad  II  maiik- 
tained  his  claim  to  the  country  against  Odo  of  Cham- 
pagne, the  candidate  whom  a  number  of  Burgun- 
dian roiritual  and  secular  lords  set  up  for  the  throne. 

In  tnese  struggles  much  aid  was  given  the  German 
ruler  by  a  Burgundian  noble,  C3ount  Humbert  White 
Hands  of  Savoy;  for  these  services  the  count  was  re- 
warded with  large  gifts  of  Itmd.  The  ancestors  of  this 
Humbert  came  apparently  from  eastern  Saxony,  not 
far  from  Magdeburs;  the  earliest  known  membiem  of 
the  family  are  the  orothers  Amadeus  and  Humbert, 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. The  oldest  possessions  of  the  line  of  Savoy 
were  the  counties  of  Maurienne  (the  upper  valley  of 
the  -River  Arc),  Savoy  (the  district  oietween  Arc, 
Isdre,  and  the  middle  course  of  the  Rhone),  and  also 
Belley,  with  Bugey  as  its  chief  town.  In  the  eleventh 
century  there  was  added  to  this  territory  the  valley  of 
Aosta,  the  Tarantaise  (the  upper  valley  of  the  labre), 
and  Chablais  (the  district  on  the  Rhone  between 
Martigny  and  Lake  Geneva).  About  lOSO  Hum- 
bert's son  Odo  married  Adelaide,  the  oldest  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Count  Manfred  of  Turin,  and  by 
this  marriage  the  House  of  Savoy  gained  large  pos- 
sessions in  Italy,  particularly  the  greater  part  of  I^ed- 
mont,  while  at  the  same  time  the  possessions  east  and 
west  of  the  Alps  were  joined  together.  Odo's  second 
son,  Amadeus  II,  aided  his  brother-in-law,  the  Ehn- 
peror  Henry  IV,  while  on  his  expedition  to  Canoesa, 
m  return  for  which  Henry  resigned  to  him  the  secu- 
lar administration  of  five  Italian  dioceses.  After  the 
death  of  his  mother  Adelaide,  Humbert  II  took  pos- 
session of  the  Italian  inheritance  (1091).  His  son 
Amftdeus  III  joined  the  Second  Crusade  and  died  in 
1149  on  the  Island  of  Cyprus  while  returning  home. 
Thomas  I  (118^1233),  grandson  of  Amad«ia,  as  im- 
perial -vicar  did  much  to  aid  Frederick  II,  and  en- 
laiged  his  possessions  by  acquiring  Chamb^ry,  Ro- 
mont,  etc.  His  eight  sons  divided  the  inheritance 
among  themselves,  yet  the  eldest  Amadeus  IV  (1233- 
53),  who  was  an  aidherent  of  Frederick  II  in  his  con- 
test with  the  popes,  maintained  a  certain  supremacy 
over  his  brothers.  Of  all  the  brothers  only  Thomas  II 
(d.  1259)  left  any  male  heirs;  his  sons  Thomas  III  and 
Amadeus  V  were  the  founders  of  the  two  lines  of  S»- 
voy  and  Piedmont  that  were  reunited  in  1418. 

Amadeus  V  (1285-1323),  who  inherited  Savoy,  ob- 
tained in  1290  the  secular  governorship  of  the  city  of 
Geneva.  He  accompanied  Henry  VIl  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Italy,  and  was,  as  a  reward,  made  a  prince  of 
the  empire  (1311).  He  was  succeeded  by  nis  sons 
Edward  (1323-29)  and  Aymon  (1329-43).  The  lat- 
ter by  marriage  gained  a  claim  to  Montferrat.  Ay- 
mon's  son  Amadeus  VI  (1343-83),  called  the  "Queen 
Count"  because  of  the  colour  of  his  ensign  at  tourna- 
ments, was  a  famous  warrior  who  fought  over  half 
of  Europe  and  in  1366  battled  against  the  Turks  in 
Greece;  he  won  Vaud,  Gex,  and  parts  of  the  dioceses 
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of  Ivna  and  Vercelli,  and  made  a  law  that  his  terri- 
tones  should  never  be  divided  and  that  the  sucoession 
should  be  by  primogeniture.  In  order  to  form  a  bar- 
rier against  the  increasing  influence  of  the  French 
kings  the  Emperor  Charles  IV  in  1361  separated  Savoy 
from  Aries  and  appointed  Amadeus  imperial  yicar 
for  Aries  (until  1378).  Amadeus  VII  (1383-01),  the 
"Red  Count",  gained  Nice,  Ventimiglia,  and  Chi- 
vasso. 

Amadeus  VIII  (1391-1434),  known  as  the  antipope 
Felix  'V  (q.  v.),  was  made  a  duke  by  Emperor  Sigi»- 
mund  in  1416;  in  1422  he  received  the  County  of 
Geneva  in  fief,  and  in  14^  gained  Vercelli  and  feudal 
supremacy  over  Montferrat.  Under  his  weak  and 
idle  son  liouis  (1334r-65)  the  power  of  the  rising  house 
declined.  Amadeus  IX  the  Fortimate  (1465-72)  Udt 
the  government  to  his  wife  Yolande,  sister  of  the 
French  king  Louis' XI,  who  was  also  regent  for  her 
minor  son  Philibert  I  (1372-^).  French  influence 
increased  in  Savoy  and  involved  the  country  in  the 
wars  between  France  and  the  emperors.  Philibert  II 
(1497-1504)  inclined  in  politics  more  to  the  Austrian 
and  Spanish  side:  this  was  also  the  policy  of  Charles 
III  (1504-53).  The  latter  received  Asti  m  1530  from 
hia  brother-in-law,  the  E!mperor  Charles  V,  but  in  1534 
lost  Geneva,  in  1536  Vaud  and  tiie  southern  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  as  far  as  the  Swiss  cantons  of 
Berne,  Freiburg,  and  Valais,  and  in  1536  he  was 
driven  out  of  Savo^  and  Piedmont  by  the  French  king. 
The  Truce  of  Nice  in  1538  left  the  French  in  posseesion 
of  tneir  conqueste,  and  Charles  retained  omy  Cuneo, 
Asti,  and  Vercelli.  However,  his  son  Enunanuel  Phili- 
bert (1553-80)  regained  nearly  all  his  territories  in 
1559  by  the  Peace  of  Cateau-Cambr^ris;  in  1564  he 
ooncluded  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  with  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, in  agreement  with  which  he  recovered  Cha- 
blais,  but  renounced  his  claim  to  Geneva  and  the 
Vaud.  He  acquired  Tenda  and  Oneglia,  founded  the 
University  of  Mondovi,  and  replaced  the  feudal  sys- 
tem by  an  enlightened  absolutism  which  afterwards 
became  a  model  for  Europe. 

Emmanuel  I  the  Great  (1580-1630),  son  of  Em- ' 
manuel  Philibert,  sided  in  politics  sometimes  with 
Spain  and  the  emperor,  sometimes  with  France,  ac> 
cording  as  he  hop«d  to  gain  the  greater  advantage. 
In  15^  he  oonauered  the  Margraviate  of  Saluzzo,  to 
which  France  also  laid  claim,  and  retained  it  in  the 
Peace  of  Lyons  (1601)  as  the  ally  of  Philip  of  Spain. 
In  return,  however,  he  was  obhged  to  concede  the 
provinces  of  Gex,  Bresse,  and  Valromy  to  France. 
During  this  reign  Chablais,  which  had  become  almost 
entire^  Protestant  during  its  dependency  on  Berne, 
was  regained  for  the  Catholic  Faith  by  the  labours  oi 
St.  Francis  of  Sales  (q.  v.).  The  ambition  of  Em- 
manuel I  even  led  him  m  1619  to  aim  at  the  imperial 
crown.  On  acoovnt  of  his  claims  to  Montferrat. 
which  in  1536  had  fallen  to  Mantua,  he  took  part  in 
the  War  of  the  Montuan  Succession  (1628-31).  His 
son  Victor  Amadeus  I  (1630-37)  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  obtained  parts  of  Montferrat,  but  was  obhged 
to  yield  Pinerolo  and  the  valley  of  Perosa  to  France. 
In  1635  he  supported  the  French  amw  in  the  stru^e 
with  the  emperor  for  the  Duchy  of  ^IiIan. 

Charles  Emmanuel  II  (1638-75),  a  prince  fond  of 
art  and  anxious  for  the  prosperity  of  his  people,  came 
into  possession  of  the  lands  of  the  counts  of  GeAeva,  a 
branch  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  Victor  Amad^s  II 
(1675-17.30),  son  of  Charles  Emmanuel,  refused  in 
1690  to  bring  an  army  to  the  aid  of  Louis  XIV  against 
the  alliance  between  the  emperor,  England,  Sweden, 
Spain,  and  the  Netherlands;  in  return  the  French 
Bpized  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  When  in  1696  the  duke 
withdrew  from  the  alliance  by  an  independent  treaty 
he  received  from  France  not  only  all  that  had  been 
lost  but  also  Pinerola  and  Perosa.  Consequently  in 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  Victor  Emmanuel 
at  firat  was  a  partisan  of  Louis  XIV,  but  in  1703  he 


joined  Austria  and  its  confederates.  Upon  this  the 
French  took  possession  once  more  of  his  country:  the 
victory  of  Eugene  of  Savoy  (a  member  of  the  Carig- 
nan  branch  of  the  family)  at  Turin  in  1706  freed  Pied- 
mont from  the  enemy.  In  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1713  the  duke  recovered  Savoy  and  Nice  from  the 
French,  while  the  emperor  gave  him  Montferrat  from 
the  Spanish  inheritance,  parts  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 
and  the  Island  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  the  title  of  kin^;. 
In  1718  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  Sicily  to  Austna 
and  accept  in  return  the  much  less  valuaole  island  of 
Sardinia,  but  in  consideration  of  this  he  was  acknowl- 
edged as  king  by  Spain.  The  House  of  Savoy  now 
took  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia  from  the  island  of 
that  name,  although  Savoy  and  Piedmont  remained 
its  chief  possessions.  HenceforUi  the  history  of  Savoy 
is  in  general  the  same  as  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sar^ 
dinia  (q.  v.).  During  the  French  Revolution  Savoy 
was  occupied  by  the  French,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Nice 
in  1796  was  surrendered  to  France  together  with  Nice. 
It  was  restored  to  Sardinia  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
In  the  war  of  1859  with  Austria  Lombardy  fell  to  Pied- 
mont, but  in  1860  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II  was 
obUged  to  cede  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  in  return 
for  Uie  aid  that  Napoleon  III,  in  accordance  with  the 
secret  treaty  of  Plombi^res  (1858),  had  given  the  king 
in  this  war.  Thus  the  ancestral  lands  of  the  Italian 
royal  family  belong  to-day  to  the  French,  much  to  the 
vexation  of  the  Italians. 

Manno,  BMioi/rafla  ttorico  dtfii  ilati  ddla  monardtia  di  SsMw 
(8  vola.,  Turin,  1884-1908):  Cibrabio,  Naliria  Dpra  la  tUma  dei 
prineipi  di  Sataia  (2nd  ed.,  Turin,  1866);  lout,  Slariii  deOa 
tnonarMa  di  Sama  (3 Tola.,  Turin,  1840-44);  Idsm,  Orieinitpro- 
ertuo  dtUe  Mtutiani  dtUa  monarekia  di  Suoia  (2  Toll.,  Flor- 
enee,  186B);  Ricom,  Sloria  dtUa  moaardiia  pMmonteae  (6  vols., 
Flonnoe,  1861-70);  Si-QvtaB,  Hut.  dt  Same  (3  Tola.,  Cham- 
Mry,  1869) ;  Cabuiti,  Sloria  dtBa  diplomatia  dMt  earie  di  Satoia 
(4  Tola.,  Turin,  1876-80);  Idbh,  Regfta  comitum  Sabaudim  ab 
ulUma  aMrpit  vriaint  ad  annum  lUS  (Turin,  1889) ;  GnBAix  m 
SoNNAl,  Studi  ttoriei  »ul  eontado  di  Savoia  e  »ul  nutrduaato  in 
Italia  (3  Tola..  Turin,  1883-1903) ;  Gabotto,  Lb  Mtato  Sabaado  da 
Amadeo  YIII  ad  BmanueU  FiUberto  (3  Tola.,  Turin,  1892-9S); 
PcRBtN,  Hilt,  dt  Satoit  (ChamMry,  1900) ;  Hbllman,  Die  Orafen 
eon  Satoyen  «.  doe  Beieh  bie  xum  Bnde  dee  ttaufiech.  Periode  (Inna- 
bniek,  1900);  oc  Axosu,  Sloria  di  eaea  &iMta  (Milsn,  1906); 
AxDODiN-DiiiiAnT,  Youage  en  France,  VIII-X  (Paria  and 
Naney,  1903). 

JOSBPH  LiNB. 

San,  Jban  db. — ^For  a  long  time  two  astronomers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  confounded  under  this  name. 

(1)  Joannes  Danko,  or  de  Danekowe,  ob  Sax- 
ONiA,  composed  (1297)  the  "Notuls  super  oompo- 
tum  ';  there  is  alao  in  Paris  a  copy  of  the  Canons  of 
Jean  de  Liniftres  made  by  him  (1323). 

(2)  Jean  db  Counnoot  (de  Connauqht),  called 
DE  Saxonia,  was  likewise  a  disciple  and  great  admirer 
of  Jean  de  Lini^res,  and  a  composer  of  various  as- 
tronomical and  asth>logical  works.  In  1327  he  drew 
up  the  "Canonee  super  tabulas  Alfonsii  regis  Casr 
tells",  of  great  and  lasting  fame;  in  1331  he  reviewed 
the  "Introductorium  ad  judicia  astronomis"  of  Al- 
Kabici  (Alchabitius).  In  1355  he  composed  examples 
of  numerical  computation  on  the  "Canons"  of  Jean  de 
Linidres,  later  on  his  own  "Canons",  to  give  the 
students  of  the  University  of  Paris  practice  in  the  use 
of  astronomical  tables.  The  "Canones  in  tabulas  Al- 
fonsii "  were  printed  following  the  "  Alfonsian  Tables" 
in  1483 .  The  "  Scriptum  super  Alkabicium  "  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice,  1489,  t491,  1502,  1503,  and  in  Paris 
in  1520. 

BoNCOHPAONi,  Intomo  aUe  vile  inedite  di  (re  matomtici  (.Oio- 
vanni  Danck  di  Sa»»onia,  Giovanni  de  X/inmu  e  Fra  Lisea  Pacioli 
di  Borgo  San  Sepoicro)  acritie  da  Bernardino  Soldi  in  BvUetino  di 
BiVliografia  e  di  Sloria  deUe  Scienie  matemaliehe  e  fitiche,  t.  XII, 
1879. 

PlEBBE  DUHEU. 

Saxe-Altenburg,  one  of  the  Saxon  duchies  in  the 
east  of  Thuringia.  situated  on  the  west  frontier  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony.  It  has  an  area  of  511  sc^.  miles, 
and  consists  of  two  parts  (separated  by  the  principal- 
ity of  the  younger  branch  on  the  Reuss  family),  t^e 
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Ostkreis  (254  sq.  miles)  and  the  Westkreis  (2S7  sq. 
miles).  It  csont&ined  216,312  inhabitants  in  1910; 
206,508  in  1905,  including  5,449  Catholics  (3  per 
cent),  200,511  Protestants,  and  131  Jews.  The 
duchy  became  a  separate  state  in  1826,  when  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  extinction  of  the  Saxe-Gotha  line 
,  (1821),  its  possessions  were  divided  amone  the  Saxon 
ducal  lines,  the  territory  of  Altenburg  faUipg  to  the 
Saxe-Hildbur^ausen  line  as  an  independent  domain. 
Duke  Ernest  ll  (b.  1871)  has  ruled  since  1902.  The 
present  duchy  was  separated  from  the  former  Burgra- 
viate  of  Altenburg,  which  belonged  to  the  ancestral 
estates  of  the  Hotise  of  Saxe-Meissen,  by  the  par- 
tition treaty  of  1485,  to  which  is  to  be  tnused  the  divi- 
sion of  the  princely  House  of  Saxony  into  the  Ernestine 
Line,  ruling  over  the  various  Thuringian  states,  and 
the  Albertine  Line,  ruling  in  the  Kin^omof  Saxony. 
Altenbun  fell  to  the  Ernestine  Lme.  A  special 
Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg  was  founded  in  1603,  but, 
on  llie  extinction  of  the  ruling  family  (1672),  the 
territory  fell  to  Saxe-Gotha. 

The  mhabitants  of  the  territory 'constituting  the 
modem  duchy  were  prevailingly  notestant  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation  movement.  The  few 
CaUiolics  in  the  duchy  are  mostlv  immigrants  who 
settled  there  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
oentuiy;  in  1871  the  Catholics  formed  only  0.14  per 
cent  of  the  jMpulation.  Catholic  services  have  been 
held  in  the  city  of  Altenburg  by  priests  from  Leipzig 
(Kingdom  of  Saxony^  since  the  third  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century — in  the  beginning  only  at  long  in- 
tervals. Since  1880  Altenburg  has  had  its  own  pnest, 
and  to-day  Catholic  service  and  religious  instruction 
'  are  hdd  in  seven  places  in  the  duchy,  partljr  by  priests 
from  tiie  Principality  of  Beuss  and  the  neighbouring 
Prussian  territories.  By  ti  Rescript  of  the  Propaganda 
of  27  Jime,  1869,  the  Catholics  of  the  duchy  were 
placed  under  the  Bishop  of  Paderbom,  and  by  Decree 
of  the  Propaganda  of  19  Sept.,  1877,  under  the  vicar 
ApostoKc  m  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  There  are  no 
legal  provisions  governing  the  relations  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  State,  the  government  usu- 
ally conforming  to  the  principles  observed  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony.  The  public  primary  schools  are 
all  Evangelical-Lutheran;  tnere  is  a  Catholic  private 
school  (220  pupils  in  1910)  in  the  town  of  Rositz,  to 
which  the  State  has  granted  a  subridy  since  1909. 
The  erection  of  a  private  Catholic  elementary  school 
in  the  city  of  Altenburg  (120  Catholic  children  imder 
obligation  to  attend  schooHhas  not  yet  materialized 
owin^  to  lack  of  fimds.  The  Catholics  are  mostly 
poor  immigrant  factory  hands. 

Bbadm,  Srinnenmeiblaaer  aut  der  Oetch.  AlUjiImrg$  ton  IStS 
hit  tate  (Altenburg,  1876);  LObs,  aach.der  Kirchm  u.  Sdiulm 
da  HtrtoglumM  Saehun-AUenbvrt  (3  voLi.,  Altenburg,  1887-91). 
Proteetwit;  FBSianc,  Stoat  u.  kaih.  Kink*  in  den  deuttcKen 
Bundulaalm,  II  (Stuttgart,  1906),  327  sq. 

Hbbmann  Sachkb. 

8Kra-Coburg  and  Ooth&,one  of  the  Saxon-Thurin- 
gian  duchies,  has  an  area  of  751  sq.  miles  and  two  chief 
divisions,  the  Duchy  of  Coburg  (216  sq.  miles)  and  the 
Duchy  of  Gotha  (541  sq.  miles).  These  divisions  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  portion  of  Saxe-Mein- 
ingen  and  a  strip  of  land  belonging  to  Prussia  (Kreis 
Schleusingen).  In  1910  the  territory  had  257,208  in- 
habitants: in  1905  its  population  of  242^32  included 
3897  Catholics  (2  per  cent),  237,187  Evangelicals, 
and  714  Jews.  The  two  duchies  were  united  in  1826, 
but  each  territory^  has  still  its  own  constitution,  diet, 
and  internal  administration,  even  as  regards  religion 
and  education.  Only  for  certain  specified  kinds  of 
business  do  the  diets  hold  a  common  session.  Apart 
from  the  separation  of  the  two  states,  and  the  marked 
difference  in  the  extent  of  their  Crown  lands,  which 
greatly  influences  questions  of  taxation,  racial  diffeiv 
ences  also  contribute  to  keep  the  states  separate,  the 
inhabitants  of  Saz»<jotha  being  of  Saxon  stock  and 


the  inhabitants  of  Saxe-Cobiug  of  Prankish.  The 
two  duchies  originated  in  the  division  of  the  ancestral 
estates  of  Duke  Ernest  the  Pious  (d.  1675),  the  founder 
of  all  the  Saxon  ducal  lines  (except  the  grand-ducal 
line  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach),  among  his  sevfen  sons. 
With  Duke  Frederick  IV,  who  had  become  a  Catholio' 
at  Rome  in  1807,  the  line  of  Saxe-Gotha  became  ex- 
tinct (1821),  and,  after  long  dilutes  concerning  the 
succession,  the  territory  of  Gotha  fell  to  the  line  of 
Coburg-Saalfeld  in  1826.  Members  of  the  ruling 
house  of  Coburg-Gotha  ascended  the  thrones  of  sever^ 
European  countries  during  the  nineteenth  century; 
by  his  marriage  with  Queen  Victoria  (1840),  Prince 
Albert  became  the  foun(fer  of  the  present  royal 
house  of  England;  Prince  LeopoM  was  elected  heredi- 
tary King  of  Belgium  in  1831,  the  Belgian  branch  of 
the  House  of  Saxe-Coburg  becoming  Catholic.  The 
line  of  the  House  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  (of  tot 
called  Coburg-Koharv),  foimded  through  the  marriage 
of  Prince  Ferdinand  with  the  heiress  of  the  Hun- 
garian princely  House  of  Kohary  (1816),  is  also  Catho- 
Ec.  A  son  of  this  marriage,  Ferdinand,  was  the 
founder  (1837)  of  the  dynasty  which  ruled  in  Portugal 
until  1910;  a  grandson,  also  named  Ferdinand,  became 
in  1887  hereditary  Prince,  and  in  1909  King  (Tsar)  of 
Bulgaria.  In  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha 
the  main  line  became  extinct  in  1893,  the  succession 
falling  to  the  English  branch;  Duke  Charles  Edward 
(b.  1^),  son  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  grfmdson  of 
the  Prince  Consort  Albert  and  Queen  Victoria,  has 
reigned  since  1899  (until  1905  under  a  guardian). 

In  the  old  (TathoUc  days  the  territory  of  the  present 
Duchjr  of  Gotha  belonged  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Mainz, 
the  episcopal  jurisdiction  being  exercised  by  the  coad- 
jutor bishop  Uving  at  Erfurt.  The  Reformation  de- 
stroyed all  Cathohc  life,  and  it  was  only  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that  a  small  Catholic  commu- 
nity was  again  formed  in  the  town  of  Ciotha,  the  te- 
ligiouB  mimstration  being  supplied  from  Erfurt  and 
by  the  fVanciscans  of  the  Saxon  province.  Thou^ 
accorded  parish  rights  in  1807,  this  community  had 
not  a  special  priest  until  1857.  In  1868  all  Catholics 
in  the  Duchy  of  Gotha  were  assigned  to  the  parish  of 
Gotha.  The  relations  between  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  State  were  fixed  in  one-sided  fashion  bjr  the 
"Regulativ  filr  die  kirchliche  Verfassung  der  rSmisch- 
katholischen  Glaubensgenossen  im  Herzogtum  Gotha" 
of  23  August,  1811 ;  regulations  were  therein  made  for 
the  state  supervision  of  the  entire  ecclesiastical  life, 
for  tiie  establishment  of  the  ruler's  placet,  etc.  The 
i^dity  of  this  "Regulativ"  has  never  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Catholic  Church.  On  the  reorganization 
of  the  German  sees  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Catholics  of  Gotha  wero  assigned  to  no 
diocese.  At  the  desire  of  the  Government  of  Gotha, 
expressed  through  the  medium  of  Prussia,  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  duchy  were  assigned  to  the  Diocese  of 
Paderbom  by  papal  Decree  of  13  Dec.,  1853.  The 
publication  of  tnis  Decree,  however,  was  forbidden  by 
the  Government  of  Gotha,  because  the  Bish(n>  of 
Paderbom  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
"Regulativ"  of  1811,  and  the  sovereign  prerogativee 
of  the  duke  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Despite  frequent 
attempts  at  settlement  (the  last  in  1899),  this  dispute 
continues  to  the  present  day,  the  bishop  being  allowed 
to  discharge  episcopal  functions  in  tne  duchy  only 
after  securmgtne  permission  of  the  Government.  The 
duke  and  diet  grants  a  small  annual  subsidy  (about 
$200)  for  Catholic  objects.  The  raising  of  church 
taxes  is  forbidden,  and  the  administration  of  church 
property  is  controlled  by  the  State.  There  are  no 
special  legal  regulations  concerning  religious  orders; 
tne  Sisters  of  St.  Elizabeth  (Grey  Sisters)  from  Bre»- 
lau  have  an  establishment  in  the  duchy. 

The  territory  of  the  Duchy  of  Coburg  was  eccle- 
siastically subject  to  the  Diocese  of  Warzburg  until  the 
Refonnation,  after  the  inauguration  of  which  the  few 
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remaining  Catholics  were  ministered  to  by  ihe  Bene- 
dictines from  the  Monastery  of  Bans  (on  the  Main). 
At  the  end  of  the  ei^teenth  century  a  small  Catholic 
community  was  again  formed  in  Coburg.  The  rela- 
tions between  Church  and  State  were  regulated  here 
also  in  a  partial  manner  by  the  "HerzogUch-Coburg- 
iscbe  Hegulativ  fOr  die  Idrchliche  Verfassung  der 
katholischen  Glaabeosgenoasen"  of  30  October,  1812. 
This  "Regulativ"  has  also  failed  to  find  recog- 
nition from  the  Church.  At  the  request  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bamberg,  the  Catholics  of  the  Duchy  of 
Coburg  were  assigned  to  that  see;  the  duke  refused, 
however,  to  give  nis  consent  to  the  Decree,  pending 
the  results  of  the  negotiations  then  being  conducted 
by  some  German  princes  concerning  the  formation  of 
a  new  diocese  (Frankfort  Conferences),  but  offered  so 
objection  to  the  provisional  assignment  of  priests  and 
the  provisional  exercise  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  the 
duchy.  There  has  been  no  change  m  these  relations 
to  the  present  day.  The  priests  take  an  oath  to  up- 
hold the  constitution.  In  1868  all  the  Catholics  of  the 
duchy  were  assigned  to  the  parish  of  Coburg;  the 
parish  priest  has  for  some  years  received  a  small  an- 
nual allowance  from  the  State  (about  S125).  No 
church  t£c  mav  be  levied.  Religious  orders  which 
care  for  the  sick  are  free  to  enter  without  State  per- 
mission. The  question  of  the  religious  training  of  the 
children  of  mixed  marriages  is  left  open  in  botii 
duchies;  until  1900,  however,  the  'principle  reUgio 
aemtiivur  sexum  was  applied  to  such  children.  The 
puDlic  elementary  schools  of  both  duchies  are  Evan- 
gelical-Lutheran, although  religious  supervision  has 
been  abolished  since  1863,  and  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  thus  effected.  Private  Cath- 
olic elementary  schools  exist  in  Gotha  (since  1857;  100 
pupils  in  1910)  and  Coburg  (since  1807;  lOO  pupils 
in  1910). 

BacK,  Ofeh.  dn  ooMaiiekm  LanJn  (3  vols.,  Gotha,  1868-76); 
Lots,  Coburifiseh4  Land—gt*ch.  (Coburs,  1892);  ^bubn,  Slaat 
«.  koA.  Kirdtt  in  dm  dtutichm  Landtutaatm,  II  (Stuttgart, 
1906),  361  •qq.;  locH,  i><r  iotAoi.  it.  proUtt.  P/mrtmng  (,Ptder- 
bom,  1906),  M  iqq. 

Hebman  Sacheb. 

gaze-Malnlngen,  a  Saxon-Thuringiaa  duchy.  It 
has  an  area  of  953  sq.  miles,  and  278,792  inhabi- 
tants (1910).  In  1905  its  population  of  268,916 
included  4870  Catholics  (2  per  cent),  262,283  Evan- 
gelicals, and  1276  Jews.  Tne  duchy  came  into  exist- 
ence in  1681,  as  the  result  of  the  various  succession 
agreements  among  the  seven  sons  of  Duke  Ernest 
the  Pious  of  Saxe-Gotha.  Later  agreements  in- 
creased the  territory  of  the  duchy,  especially  that  of 
1826,  when  the  previously  indepenaent  Duchy  of 
Saxe-Hildburghausen  was  assigned  to  it  (560  sq. 
miles,  with  70,000  inhabitants).  In  the  Austro- 
Pnissian  War  of  1866,  Duke  Bernard  II  (d.  1882) 
was  the  only  Thuringian  prince  of  the  Saxon  house 
to  adhere  to  Austria  or  the  German  Confederation. 
Prussia  therefore  occupied  his  territory  and  had  the 

fovemment  transferred  to  his  son,  George  II  (b. 
826),  who  is  still  reigning  (1911).  The  heir  a]^parent 
is  Prince  Bernard,  who  married  Charlotte,  sister  of 
the  German  Emperor.  In  pre-Reformation  times  the 
territory  of  the  present  Duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen 
belonged  to  the  Diocese  of  Wtirzburg,  to  whose  care 
to-day  also  the  few  Catholics  of  the  country  are 
committed.  The  Reformation  caused  the  disap- 
pearance of  Catholicism. 

In  1808,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  between  Saxe- 
Meiningen  and  the  then  Grand  Duchy  of  Wttrsbtirg. 
the  Catholic  parish  of  Wolfmannshausen  was  ceded 
to  Saxe-Meinmgen.  In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century^  Catholic  pastoral  stations  were  established 
at  Meimngen,  Hildbunrhausen,  Poessneck,  and  Sonne- 
berg  (seat  of  the  celebrated  toy  industry).  The 
legal  statute  of  the  various  parishes  or  stations  is 
TQEulated  by  special  treaties  between  the  bishop  and 


the  Govmunent.  Before  making  an  appointment, 
the  bishop  presents  to  the  ducal  Government  a  priest 
of  the  Diocese  of  Wttrzburg  provided  with  the  royal 
Bavarian  titidus  mensas,  and  asks  if  this  cleric  is  a 
persona  grata  to  the  duke.  On  the  approval  of  the 
duke,  the  priest  receives  episcopal  institution,  and 
promises  on  oath  before  the  aucal  Government  that  he 
will  observe  the  laws  of  the  land  and  faithfully  fulfil  ' 
his  duty.  The  State  grants  a  small  subsidy  towards 
the  payment  of  the  clergy.  _  Several  districts  are 
attended  as  a  matter  of  charity  by  priests  of  nei^- 
bouring  dioceses.  If  Catholic  priests  wish  to  exercise 
their  priestly  functions  outside  of  their  appomted 
district,  they  must  first  inform  the  Evangelical  clergy- 
man 01  their  intention.  In  the  case  m  interments, 
the  Catholic  priest  must,  even  within  their  special 
district,  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  Evangelical 
der^ynian  as  regards  me  time.  There  are  no  legal 
ordinances  concerning  religious  orders.  For  the  es- 
tablishment in  Meimngen  of  the  Daughters  of  tiia 
Divine  Redeemer  from  WQrzburg  notice  to  the  po- 
lice only  was  necessary.  The  primary  schools  are 
Evangelical  Lutheran,  although  this  is  not  expressly 
provided  for  in  the  law.  Religious  insteuction  for 
the  denominations  in  the  minority  (and  thus  for 
Catholics)  must  be  provided  in  a  maimer  deemed  suf- 
ficient by  the  representatives  of  such  churches. 
A  public  Catholic  primary  school  exists  at  Wolf- 
mannshausen (70  pupils),  and  a  private  school  with- 
out state  or  communal  support  at  Poessneck  (since 
1883;  31  pupils  in  1910).  The  Primary  School  Law 
of  1908  definitively  set  aside  the  religious  supervision 
of  schools,  and  effected  a  sharp  division  of  church 
and  school;  even  the  supervision  of  religious  io- 
struction  no  longer  pertains  to  the  parish  priest. 

BbOckwxb,  LandStkundt  d—  Henogtunu  Utininem  (2  Tols., 
MsininceQ,  1861-53);  ZnraL,  JCbuu  iMmMemid*  (HUdburg- 
baiuen,  1903);  FBaism,  Dtr  kaih.  und  Mona.  P/arr*aano  (F»- 
dorboiD,  1906). 

Hebuann  Sachxb. 

Saxe-Weimar-KlsenMh,  a  grand  duchy  in  Thu- 
ringia,  also  known  in  recent  times  as  the  Grand  duchy 
of  Saxony.  Ithasanareaof  1397  sq.  miles,  and  consists 
of  three  non-contiguous  parts:  Weimar  (678  sq.  miles) ; 
Eisenach  (465);  and  Neustadt  (254).  In  1910  the 
grand  duchy  had  417,166  inhabitants;  in  1905  it  had 
a  population  of  388,095,  including  18,049  Catholics 
(5  per  cent),  367,789  Protestants,  and  1412  Jews. 
Like  the  other  Saxon-Thurii^an  minor  states,  the 
grand  duchy  originated  in  the  partitions  among  the 
heirs  of  the  House  of  Wettin,  which  ruled  in  Saxony. 
The  House  of  Saxe-Wettin  divided  in  1485  into  the 
Ernestine  and  Albertine  lines.  John  Frederick  the 
Magnanimous,  of  the  former  line,  lost  in  the  Witten- 
berg Capitulation  of  1547  (see  Saxony),  in  addition 
to  his  electoral  dignity,  his  estates  with  the  exception 
of  Thurin^a.  Even  under  the  sons  of  John  Fred- 
erick Thuringia  began  to  be  divided  up  into  separate 
prii^cip^ties.  Since  the  division  of  1672  the  Emes- 
tirie  hne  is  represented  by  two  main  branches — ^the 
Weimar  (now  the  grwd  duoal)  line  which  rules  in 
Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach,  and  the  Gothf^line,  from  which 
three  ducal  lines  have  issued,  ruling  to-day  m  Saxe- 
Coburg[-Gotha,  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  Saxe-Altenburg 
respectively.  The  Weimar  line  also  divided  into 
three  branches — the  lines  of  Weimar,  Jena,  and  Eisen- 
ach; the  last  two  lines  however  became  extmct,  so  that 
the  three  duchies  were  reunited  in  1741.  The  best- 
known  ruler  of  the  grand-duchy  is  Charles  Augustus 
(1758-1828),  who  made  his  capital,  Weimar,  the  intel- 
lectual centre  of  Germany  by  attracting  to  his  court  the 
most  famous  Germans  of  ms  day:  the  poets  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Wleland,  and  Herder  shed  lustre  on  his  reign. 
In  the  war  between  Prussia  and  France  (1806)  Charles 
Augustus  first  espoused  the  cause  of  Prussia,  but  to 
save  his.  domains  he  was  compelled  to  join  the  Rhein- 
bund  formed  by  Napoleon  after  the  daeat  of  Fnisda 
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at  Jena  (14  Oct.,  1806).  In  consequence  of  the  Con- 
nesB  of  Vienna  (1815)  Prussia  surrendered  to  Saxe- 
Weimar  a  territory  of  6600  sq.  miles  with  78,000  in- 
habitants—including  Neuatadt,  which  had  previously 
belonged  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the  Catholic 
Eisenach  Highlands.  On  31  April,  1815,  Duke  Charles 
Augustus  received  the  title  of  grand  duke.  In  the 
Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866  Saxe-Weimar  supported 
Prussia;  itwasamemberof  the  North  German  Confed- 
eration, and  in  1871  became  a  federal  state  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  William  Emeet  (b.  1876)  has  been  the 
reigning  grand  duke  since  1901. 

Before  the  Reformation  of  the  axteenth  century,  the 
territories  constituting  the  present  grand  duchy  were, 
ecclesiastically  speakmg,  imder  the  Archdiocese  oi 
Mainz,  the  coadjutor  bishop  residing  at  Erfurt  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  in  the  name  of  the  archbishop. 
The  Ref<^nnation  removed  every  vestige  of  Cathouc 
life.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
some  Catholics  immioi^ted  sporadically  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Weimar,  Jena,  and  Eisenach.  Spiritual 
ministration  was  supplied,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the 
Benedictines  and  secular  priests  of  the  city  of  EHurt, 
which  remained  a  secular  possession  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Mainz  until  1802,  when  it  fell  to  Prussia.  Duke 
Ernest  Augustus  II  (1748-58)  of  Weimar  erected  a 
chapel  for  his  Cathohc  soldiers,  so_  that  they  could 
not  desert  under  pretence  of  attending  service  at  Er- 
furt. Catholic  Divine  Service  was  mau^urated  in 
1795  for  the  Catholic  students  of  the  Umversity  of 
Jena.  The  spiritual  care  of  the  students  was  entrusted 
to  the  French  priest  Gabriel  Henry,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  France  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  because  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  demanded  by  the 
French  National  Assembly.  After  the  battle  of  Jena. 
Napoleon,  at  the  reouest  of  Father  Henry,  proclaimed 
the  political  and  religious  equaUty  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants;  it  was  also  due  to  Father  Henry  that  the 
declaration  of  the  various  German  states  on  joining 
the  Rheinbund  contained  the  article  concerning  the 
equality  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  'Throu^ 
Father  Henry's  exertions  the  first  Catholic  parish' m 
Jena  was  established  in  1808;  it  was  endowed  by 
Napoleon,  and  all  the  Catholics  of  the  territory  were 
assigned  to  it.  In  1819  the  seat  of  the  parish  was 
transferred  to  Weimar.  In  1815  Prussia  ceded  the 
ESsenach  Highlands  to  the  grand  duchy.  Until  1802 
this  territory,  entirely  Catholic,  had  belonged  to  the 
immediate  ecclesiastical  domain  of  Fulda;  it  contained 
Bine  parishes,  united  in  the  deanery  of  Geisa. 

To-day  (1011)  the  grand  duchy_  contains  altogether 
14  parishes  and  a  number  of  curacies  and  chaplamcies, 
21  priests,  and  about  30  churches,  all  of  which  are  sub- 
'ect  to  the  deanery  of  Geisa.  The  Smters  of  Mercy 
rom  Fulda  have  establishments  in  four  places;  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Elizabeth  (Grey  Sisters)  from  Breslau 
have  a  house  at  Eisenach.  Male  religious  orders  are 
forbidden  to  open  houses  in  the  grand  duchy.  With 
the  agreement  of  the  grand  ducal  government,  the 
grand  duchy  was  placed  under  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction of  the  Diocese  of  Paderbom  by  the  Bull  "De 
salute  animarum"  of  16  July,  1821;  the  Bull  "Provida 
Bolersque"  of  16  Aug.,  1821,  placed  the  nine  parishes 
of  the  deanery  of  Geisa  under  the  Diocese  of  Fulda; 
but  it  was  only  in  1829  that  the  grand  ducal  govern- 
ment recognized  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Fulda  over  these  parishes.  In  answer  to  the  petition 
of  the  Bishop  of  Fulda  (17  Dec.,  1856),  the  whole 
grand  duchy  was  placed  under  his  jurisdiction  by 
brief  of  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  Antonelli  (17  Feb., 
1857).  "Hie  eccleaastical  jurisdiction  of  each  new 
Bishop  of  Fulda  in  the  grand  duchy  is  recognized  by 
the  Government  only  after  the  receipt  of  an  announce- 
ment of  his  entry  into  office  and  of  a  written  guarantee 
(a  bond),  in  which  the  bishop  promises  to  observe  all 
the  gran'd  du'cal  rights  and  powers  and  Dromises,  in 
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the  name  of  his  Catholic  subjects,  fidelity,  homage, 
and  obedience.  The  State  has  regulated 'the  condi- 
tions of  the  Catholic  Church  in  a  narrow  spirit  by  the 
law  of  1  Oct.,  1823;  these  conditions  have  not  been 
substantially  changed  by  the  laws  of  6  May,  1857, 
and  10  Apru,  1895.  "  For  the  preservation  and  exer- 
cise of  the  rights  of  the  State,  which,  as  regards  the 
CathoUc  Church,  ite  goods,  and  servants,  are  derived 
from  the  seculiu*  supreme  direction  and  the  power  to 
maintain  order",  there  exists  an  " Immediatkommis- 
mon  ftkr  das  katholische  Kirchen-  und  Schulwesen" 
(Commission  for  the  CathoUc  Church  and  Schools) 
immediately  responsible  to  the  Government;  to  this 
must  be  referred  all  matters  in  which  the  cognizance, 
agreement,  confirmation,  etc.  of  the  Government  have 
been  expressly  required.  Purely  dogmatic  decrees 
and  decrees  relating  to  the  domestic  discipline  of  the 
Churoh  and  not  affecting  the  State  are  excepted. 

In  the  course  of  time  custom  has  given  nse  to  the 
state  r^ulations  that  all  episcopal  ordinances,  papal 
briefs  etc.,  in  so  far  ss  they  affect  the  grand  duchy, 
must  be  laid  before  the  Government  for  inspection  be- 
fore promulgation  or  dehveryj  and  that  spiritual  pre- 
cepts may  not  be  published  without  the  ruler's  placet, 
except  they  be  of  purely  moral  or  dogmatic  import. 
Until  1857  processions  outside  the  church  and  church- 
yards and  to  places  of  pilgrimage  were  forbidden. 
Parochial  positions  and  preMnds  are  assigned  by  the 
bishop  witn  the  approval  of  the  grand  duke,  in  so  far 
as  the  right  of  patronage  does  not  pertain  to  the  latter 
alone.  In  every  parish  and  succursal  church  there  is 
a  churoh  (Urectorate,  which  conrasts  of  the  pastor  and 
two  Catholic  parishioners,  and  is  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  church  property,  the  maintea- 
ance  of  buildings,  etc  For  a  long  period  the  terri- 
torial dean  {LanMeehant),  the  pastor  of  Geisa,  had  to 
viat  each  p^utor  and  churoh  once  annually,  imd  for- 
ward a  roport  of  his  visitation  to  the  Immedialkom- 
miasim.  Should  the  bishop  wish  to  make  a  visitation 
in  person,  he  must  first  inform  the  territorial  ruler  of 
his  purpose,  whereupon  it  is  decided  whether  or  not  a 
secular  counsel  shall  be  co-ordinated  with  the  visitar- 
tion.  As  regcuds  the  childron  of  mixed  marriages  and 
change  of  religion  the  law  of  10  April,  1895,  decrees 
that  the  children  must  follow  the  religion  of  the 
father,  even  when  he  changes  his  religion.  Howevo', 
the  change  of  reUjpon  in  tne  case  of  the  father  does 
not  ^ect  the  denomination  of  the  children  who  are 
more  than  twelve  years  old.  The  father  can  also 
agree  to  the  training  of  the  children  in  the  religion  of 
the  mother,  although  not  before  the  birth  of  the  first 
child  and  only  by  means  of  a  declaration  before  the 
courts.  Persons  who  have  completed  thdr  eu^teenth 
year  may  choose  their  own  denomination.  Whoever 
wishes,  after  the  completion  of  his  eighteenth  year, 
to  leave  the  Catholic  or  Evangelical  Churoh,  must 
first  declare  his  intention  to  the  proper  clergyman, 
who  will  instruct  him  as  to  the  importtmce  of  the  Bt«>, 
and  draw  up  an  attestation  of  the  convernon.  The 
declaration  of  secession  must  be  made  before  the  courts. 
The  school  system  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  24  June, 
1874,  in  the  form  pubushed  on  5  December.  1903. 
The  public  primary  schools  are  muntained  by  the 
political  community  or  a  sjDecial  school  community. 
They  are  denominational — either  Catholic  or  Evan- 
geUcal  according  as  either  cre^  is  in  the  majority. 
Only  in  one  place  (Dennbach)  is  there  both  a  Catholic . 
(170  pupils  m  1910)  and  an  Evangelical  division  of  the 
public  primaiy  school.  In  Geisa  there  are  Catholic 
and  Jewish  divisions  in  the  public  primary  schools, 
thanks  to  the  tolerance  of  the  Catholics — an  example 
not  imitated  in  the  Evangelical  towns.  In  six  places, 
where  the  Catholics  are  in  a  minority  (Weimarj^ESsen- 
ach,  Apolda,  Jena,  Neustadt  on  the  Orla,  and  W^da), 
there  are  Catholic  private  primary  schools,  to  whidi 
the  State  ^ants  no  subsidy.  Negotiations  between 
the  Cathohc  primary  schools  and  t£e  Supreme  Schcxd 
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fioaid  are  effected  through  the  medium  of  the  Im- 
mediatkommiation  for  the  Catholic  Church  and  Catho- 
lic Schools. 

KROKrau>.  Landetkunde  des  QroMahenogtumM  Saeham  (2  vols,, 
Weimar,  187S-70) ;  Fbeihen,  Die  bisehtjliche  JurirHktim  Ober  dit 
KatKotiken  im  Gro$tIunoiitum  Sadum-Weimar-Biiemicli  (Stutt- 
gart, 1910). 

HxRUAim  Sacheb. 

San>  Orazninatknu,  Danish  historian  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  author  of  the  "Gesta  Danorum". 
The  scantjr  information  we  have  concerning  his  life 
is  based  chiefly  on  statements  in  his  work,  especially 
in  the  preface.  His  father  and  grandfather  took  part 
in  the  campaigns  of  Waldemar  I  of  Denmark  (1157- 
11B2).  He  nimself  was  a  cleric;  a  layman  of  that  time 
would  hardly  have  had  his  knowledge  of  theology 
and  classic  lore.  No  doubt,  he  studied  at  foreign 
universities,  probably  in  Paris.  In  the  eleventh  book 
of  his  history  he- spelts  of  the  funeral  of  Bishop  Asker 
(Esger)  as  having  taken,  place  in  his  own  time.  As 
Uiat  event  happened  in  1158  we  may  conclude  that 
Saxo  was  bom  about  1150,  but  we  do  not  know  where; 
from  the  favour  shown  to  Zealand,  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  that  was  his  birthplace. 

Saxo's  history  was  written  at  the  suggestion  of 
Archbishop  Aosalon  of  Lund,  who  died  in  1201 
before  the  work  was  finished,  whereupon  the  historian 
addnssed  himself  to  Absalon's  successor  Anders, 
who  held  the  see  imtil  1222.^  There  is  some  doubt 
as  to  Saxo's  piosition.  In  his  preface  he  modestly 
refers  to  himself  as  the  least  among  the  followers  of 
Absalon,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  bishop  would 
have  entrusted  to  an  obscure  and  unimportant  man 
the  important  task  of  writing  a  history  of  his  native 
land.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  Saxo  held  a 
hi^  office,  possiblv  a  secretaryship^  and  that  he 
enjoyed  the  bishop  s  intimate  acquaintance.^  More 
than  this  we  do  not  know.  Attempts  to  identify' 
Mm  with  a  provost  at  Roskilde,  a  subdeacon  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Laurentius  at  Lund,  or  with  a 
scribe  named  in  Absalon's  will,  are  purely  conjectural 
and  cannot  be  verified.  The  date  of  his  death  is  also 
uncertain.  The  writing  of  the  history  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  Saxo's  life.  About  the  year  1185  the 
chronicler  Swen  Aggeson  refers  to  the  history  as 
already  planned,  and  the  preface  was  not  written 
until  Waldemar  II  (1202-41)  had  "  encompassed  the 
ebbing  and  flonring  waves  of  the  Elbe".  This  seems 
to  refer  to  events  of  1215  (or  1208?).  Originally  the 
work  was  to  be  a  history  of  Absalon's  own  time,  but 
it  grew  to  be  a  complete  history  of  Denmark  from  the 
earliest  mythical  period  to  the  year  1187.  It  is 
written  in  an  el^;ant,  highly  ornate  Latin  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam. 
The  style  is  carefully  modelled  on  that  of  the  Latin 
authors  of  the  "Silver  Age",  especially  Valerius 
Ma.ximus  and  Martinus  Capella. 

The  work  is  divided  into  sixteen  books,  of  which  the 
first  nine'  contain  mainly  mytholo(pcal  and  legendary 
material,  which  is  presented  in  uncritical  fashion. 
The  last  seven,  however,  relating  the  events  nearer 
to  Saxo's  time,  are  historical,  and  are  believed  to  have 
been  written  first.  For  these  he  relied  on  oral  com- 
munication, especially  on  Absalon's  own  reports 
which,  so  Saxo  tells  us,  he  accepted  like  a  Divine 
revelation.  For  ;the  first  nine  books  dealing  with 
Northern  antiquity  the  sources  are  old  Danish  poe^ns, 
Runio  inscriptions,  and  Norwegian-Icelandic  sagas. 
These  books  possess  a  special  interest  for  us  on  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  legendaiy  material  preserved 
therein,  much  of  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  no 
other  form.  Among  the  famous  legends  found  here 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Bald6r  and  Hother 
(Book  III),  of  Amleth  (ibid.),  the  basis  of  Shake- 

E-e's  Hamlet,  and  of  the  archer  Toko  orPalnatoki 
k  X),  the  prototype  of  the  Tell  of  Swiss  legend, 
omplete  MS.  of  Saxo's  history  is  extant.  Even 
XIII.— 32 


in  his  own  time  the  work  received  scant  attention, 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  was  written  in  such 
difficult  Latin,  An  epitome  was  made  bv  an  anony- 
mous writer  in  1431  and  here  the  epithet  "Gram- 
maticus"  (the  lettered  one)  was  first  used.  The  first 
printed  edition,  made  from  a  MS.  since  lost,  appeared 
m  Paris  in  1514  and  has  been  the  basb  of  all  subse- 
quent editions.  The  first  critical  edition  was  given 
by  Stephanus  Johannes  Stephanius  (Sor6, 1644),  The 
best  modem  editions  are  those  of  MfUler-Velschow 
(3  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1839-58)  and  of  Alfred  Holder 
(Strasburg,  1886).  llie  latter  contains  also  a  careful 
bibliography.  Translations  were  made  into  Danish 
by  Anders  Sdffrinsdn  Vedel  (Copenhagen,  1575),  by 
Gnmdtvig  (Copenhagen,  1818)  and  by  W.  Hom 
(Christiania  and  Copenhagen,  1898).  liie  first  nine 
books  have  been  translated  into  English  by  O.  Elton, 
with  notes  by  F.  York  Powell  (London,  1894);  into 
German  by  H.  Jantsen  (Berlin,  19(X})  and  Paul 
Herrmann  (Leipzif,  1901). 

Consult  the  iatroductioiu  to  the  works  of  EuroN  A2n>  PowxLL; 
MOLLER-VELacROw;  Jantzek;  see  also  Hebbiuni(,  op.  eit., 
466-470;  Olrik,  Kildente  til  Salaa  OUhutorie  JCopenhaBea, 
1892  and  1894);  Pinsad,  Saxo  Grammatieut  (Toun,  1901); 
Wattsnbach,  DtuitMandt  QMchiehtmttUm,  II  (S  ed.,  1803), 
347. 

Abthub  F.  J.  RSHT. 

Saxony.— I.  Thb  Saxon  Tribe.— There  arose  m 
Germany  during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  aftor 
Christ  the  great  tribal  confederations  of  the  Alamanni; 
Bavarians,  Thuringians,  Franks,  Frisians,  and  Saxons, 
which  took  the  place  of  the  numerous  petty  tribes 
with  their  popular  tribal  form  of  government.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Saxons  all  these  confederations 
were  ruled  by  kings;  the  Saxons  were  divided  into  a 
number  of  independent  bodies  under  different  chiefs, 
and  in  time  of  war  they  elected  a  duke.  Thfi  Saxona 
(Lat.,  Saxmes)  were  originally  a  small  tribe  living  on 
the  North  Sea  between  the  Elbe  and  Eider  Rivers 
in  the  present  Holstein.  Their  name,  derived  from 
their  weapon  called  Sax,  a  stone  knife,  is  first  men- 
tioned by  the  Roman  author  Claudius  Ptolemaus 
(about  130  A.  D.).  In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
the  Saxons  fought  their  way  victoriously  towards  the 
west,  and  their  name  was  given  to  the  great  tribal 
confederation  that  stretched  towards  the  west  exactly 
to  the  former  boundary  of  the  Roman  Empire,  con- 
sequently ahnost  to  the  Rhine.  Only  a  small  strip 
of  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  remained  to  the 
Frankish  tribe.  Towards  the  south  the  Saxons 
pushed  as  far  as  the  Harz  Mountains  and  the  Eichs- 
leld,  and  in  the  succeeding  centuries  absorbed  the 
greater  part  of  Thuringia.  In  the  east  their  power 
extended  at  first  as  far  as  the  Elbe  and  Saale  Rivers; 
in  the  later  centuries  it  certainly  extended  much  far^ 
ther.  All  the  coast  of  the  Gennan  Ocean  belonged 
to  the  Saxons  excepting  that  west  of  the  Weser,  which 
the  Frisians  retained.  The  history  of  the  powerful 
Saxon  tribe  is  also  the  history  of  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  that  part  of  Germany  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Oder,  that  is  of  almost  the 
whole  of  the  present  Northem  Germany.  From  the 
eighth  centuiy  the  Saxons  were  divided,  into  the  four 
sub-divisions:  Westphalians,  between  the  Rhine  and 
Weser;  the  Engera  or  Angrians,  on  both  aides  of  the 
Weser;  the  Eastphalians,  between  the  Weser  and 
Elbe;  the  Transalbingians,  in  the  present  Holstein. 
The  only  one  of  these  names  that  has  been  preserved 
is  Westphalians,  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pnu- 
sian  Province  of  Westphalia. 

In  company  with  the  German  tribe  of  Anples  a  part 
of  the  Saxons  settled  on  the  Island  of  Britain  from 
which  the  Romans  had  withdrawn,  where  as  Anglo- 
Saxons,  after  having  accepted  Christianity  about  600, 
thev  la^d  the  foundation  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
and  the  present  Great  Britain.  In  attempting  to 
reach  Gaul  by  land  the  Saxons  came  into  violent 
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conflict  with  the  Franks  living  on  the  Rhine.  The 
fVankislf  king  Clovia  (481-511)  united  the  various 
Frankiah  tribes,  conquered  Roman  Qaul,  and  with  his 
people  accepted  Christianitv.  The  new  Prankish 
kingdom  was  able  to  bring  all  German  tribes  except 
the  Saxons  under  its  authority  and  to  make  them 
Christian.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  there  was 
almost  uninterrupted  warfare  between  Frank  and 
Saxon.  Many  Anglo-Saxon  Christian  niiasionaries 
sought  to  convert  the  Saxons,  some  were  killed,  some 
driven  away;  the  names  of  only  a  few  of  these  men 
have  been  preserved,  as  St.  Suitbert,  St.  Egnert,  the 
sunt  called  Brother  Ewald,  St.  Lebuin,  etc.  8t. 
Boniface  also  preached  without  success  among  the 
Saxons.  The  Saxons  were  finally  brou{^t  under 
Frankish  supremacy  by  the  great  Frankiah  ruler, 
Charlemagne,  after  a  oloody  struggle  that  lasted 
thirty  years  (772-804).  Charlemagne  was  also  able 
to  win  them  to  Christianity,  the  Saxons  being  the  last 
German  tribe  that  still  hdd  persistently  to  belief  in 
the  Germanic  gods.  At  different  times  the  Saxon 
wars  of  Charlemagne  have  been  called  "re^ous 
wars"  and  the  assertion,  which  cannot  be  proved,  has 
been  made  that  Pope  Adrian  had  called  upon  Charle- 
magne to  convert  the  Saxons  by  force.  Charle- 
magne's campaigns  were  intended  mainly  to  punish 
the  Saxons  for  their  annual  marauding  ejqieditioiis  to 
the  Rhine,  in  which  they  burned  churches  and  monas- 
teries, killed  the  priests,  and  sacrificed  their  prisoners 
of  war  to  the  gods.  The  earliest  date  at  which  it  can 
be  proved  that  Charlemagne  had  the  conouest  of  the 
Saxon  districts  in  view  is  776.  It  is  evident  that  if 
peace  yras  to  be  permanent  the  overthrow  of  the  Sax- 
ons must  be  accompanied  bv  their  conversion  to 
Christianity.  The  neces^ty  for  this  was  based  also 
on  the  nature  of  the  Frankish  kingdom  in  which  poli- 
tics and  religion  were  never  separated.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  true  that  various  measures  taken  by  Charle- 
magne, as  the  execution  of  4500  Saxons  at  Verden 
in  782  and  the  hard  laws  issued  to  the  subjugated, 
were  shortsighted  and  cruel.  The  Church,  however, 
cannot  be  made  responsible  in  any  case  for  this  policv 
of  Charlemagne's  which  it  never  approved.  Althou^ 
the  opposition  in  the  Saxon  territories  to  Christian 
teachmg  had  been  obstinate  only  a  few  decades  before, 
the  Saxons  grew  accustomed  to  the  new  life.  The 
Christian  conception  of  life  sank  deep  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  in  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
the  Samns  were  the  messengers  and  defenders  of  a 
Christian,  German  civilization  among  the  Slavonic 
tribes.  The  work  of  converting  Saxony  was  given 
to  St.  Stunm,  who  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
Charlemagne,  and  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of 
Fulda  founded  by  Stunni.  Among  the  succrasful 
missionaries  of  the  Faith  were  also  St.  Willihad,  the 
first  Bishop  of  Bremen,  and  his  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
panions. After  St.  Sturmi's  death  (779)  the  cotmtiy 
of  the  Saxons  was  divided  into  missionary  districts, 
and  each  of  these  placed  under  a  Frankish  bishop. 
Parishes  were  established  within  the  old  judicial  dis- 
tricts. With  the  generous  aid  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  nobles  large  numbers  of  churches  and  monasteries 
were  founded,  and  as  soon  as  peace  and  quiet  had  been 
re-establishea  in  the  different  districts,  permanent 
dioceses  were  founded. 

The  Medieval  Duchy  of  Saxmy. — ^Whai  the  Frank- 
ish kingdom  was  divided  by  the  Treaty  of  Verdun 
(843)  the  territory  east  of  the  Rhine  became  the  Eart 
Frankish  Kingdom,  from  which  the  present  Germany 
has  dev^opeo.  A  strong  central  authority  was  lack- 
ing during  the  reigns  of  the  weak  East  Frankish  kings 
of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  Each  German  tribe  was 
forced  to  rely  upon  itself  for  defence  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Normans  from  the  north  and  of  the  Slavs 
from  tibe  east,  consequently  the  tribes  once  more 
diose  dukes  as  rulers.  The  first  Saxon  duke  Was  Otto 
the  Illustrious  (880-912)  of  the  Liudolfinger  line 


(descendants  of  Liudolf ) ;  Otto  was  able  to  extend  his 

Siwer  over  Thuringia.  Otto's  son  Henry  was  elected 
ing  of  Germany  (919-036);  Heniy  is  justly  called 
the  real  founder  of  the  German  i^pire.  His  son 
Otto  I  (936-973)  was  the  first  German  king  to  receive 
from  the  pope  the  imperial  Roman  crown  (962). 
Otto  I  was  followed  as  king  and  emperor  by  his  son 
Otto  II  (973-983),  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Otto  III  (983-1002);  both  the  kings  last  mentioned 
vainly  endeavoured  to  establish  Cterman  authority  in 
Italy.  The  line  of  Saxon  emperors  expired  with 
Henry  II  (1002-1024),  who  was  canonized  in  1146. 
Henry  I  had  been  both  King  of  Germany  and  Duke 
of  Saxony  at  the  same  time.  Mainly  for  the  sake  of 
his  ducal  possessions  he  had  carried  on  a  long  and  di£S- 
cult  struggle  with  the  Slavs  on  the  eastern  boundary 
of  his  ooun^.  The  Emperor  Otto  I  was  also  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign  Duke  of  Saxony.  Otto  I 
broudit  tibe  Slavonic  territonr  on  the  ri^t  bank  of 
the  Elbe  and  Saale  under  German  supremacy  and 
Christian  civilization.  He  divided  the  region  he  had 
acquired  into  several  margravates,  the  most  impor- 
tant being :  the  North  Mark,  out  of  which  in  the  course 
of  time  the  present  Kingdom  of  Prussia  developed, 
and  the  Mark  of  Meissen,  from  which  has  sprung  the 
present  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  E!ach  mark  was  di- 
vided into  districts,  not  onl)r  for  military  and  political 
purposes  but  also  tor  ecclesiastical:  the  central  point 
of  each  district  was  a  fortified  castle.  The  first 
churches  built  near  these  castles  were  plain  buildingpi 
of  wood  or  rubble-stone. 

Otto  I  laid  the  basis  of  the  organization  of  the 
Church  in  this  territory,  that  had  oeen  won  for  the 
German  race  and  Christianity,  by  making  the  chief 
fortified  places  which  he  estabUahed  in  the  different 
marks  the  sees  of  dioceses.  The  Ottoman  emperors 
also  aided  much  in  bringing  to  Christianity  the  great 
Slavonic  pecple,  the  Poles,  who  lived  on  the. right 
bank  of  the  Oder,  as  for  a  time  the  Polish  country  was 
under  German  suzerainty.  Unfortunately  the  prom- 
ising beginnings  of  Christian  civilization  among  the 
Slavs  were  largely  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the 
Slavonic  rebellions  in  the  years  980  and  1060.  In  960 
Otto  I  had  transferred  the  ducal  authority  over  Sax- 
ony to  a  Count  Hermann,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  struggle  with  we  Slavs,  and  the  ducal  title 
became  hereditary  in  Count  Hermann's  family. 
This  old  Duchy  of  Saxony,  as  it  is  called  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Wittenbelrg,  became  the 
centre  of  the  opposition  of  the  German  princes  to  the 
imperial  power  during  the  era  of  the  Franconian  or 
Sauan  emperors.  With  the  death  of  Duke  Magnus 
in  1106  the  Saxon  ducal  family,  frequently  called  the 
Billung  line,  became  extinct.  The  Emperor  Henry  V 
(1106-25)  nive  the  Duchy  of  Saxony  in  fief  to  Count 
Lothair  of  Supplinburg,  who  in  1125  became  King  of 
Germany^  and  at  his  death  (1137)  transferred  the 
Duchy  01^  Saxony  to  his  son-in-law,  Duke  Henry  the 
Proud,  of  the  princely  family  of  the  Guelphs.  The 
hundred  years  of  war  waged  by  the  family  of  Guelph 
with  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors  is  famous  in  history. 
The  son  of  Henry  the  Proud  (d.  1139)  was  Henry  the 
Lion  (d.  1195),  who  extended  Cterman  authority  and 
CSiristianity  into  the  present  Mecklenburg  and  Pomr 
erania,  ana  le-established  Christianity  in  the  teni- 
tories  devastated  by  the  Slavonic  revolts.  Henry 
the  Lion  refused  to  aid  the  Emperor  Frederick  I 
Barbaroesa  in  his  campaign  a^unst  the  cities  of 
Lombardy  in  1176,  consequently  in  1180  the  bann  of 
the  empire  was  proclaimed  against  Henry  at  Wttrz- 
burg,  and  1181  the  old  Dudhy  of  Saxony  was  cut  up 
at  me  Diet  of  Gelnhaosen  into  many  small  portions. 
'The  greater  share  of  its  western  portion  was  given, 
as  tlM  Duchy  of  Westphalia,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne.  The  Saxon  bishops  who  had  before  this 
poss^sed  sovereign  authority  in  their  territories, 
though  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Duke  of  Saxonjr, 
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were  now  subject  only  to  the  imperi&l  government; 
the  case  was  the  same  with  a  large  number  of  secular 
countslups  and  cities.  j 

The  Diet  of  Gelnhausen  is  of  much  importance  m 
the  history  of  Germany.  The  Elmperor  Frederick  exe- 
cuted here  a  great  l^al  act.  Yet  the  splitting  up  of 
the  extensive  country  of  the  Saxons  into  a  larpe  num- 
ber of  principalities  subject  only  to  the  imperial 
government  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  system  of 
petty  states  which  proved  so  disadvantageous  to 
Germany  in  its  later  history.  The  territory  of  the 
old  duchy  never  again  bore  the  name  of  Saxony;  the 
large  western  part  acquired  the  name  of  Westjihalia. 
However,  as  regards  customs  and  peculiarities  of 
s{Seech,  the  designation  Lower  Saxony  is  still  in  exist- 
ence for  the  di^cts  on  the  lower  Elbe,  that  is,  the 
northern  part  of  the  presmt  Province  of  Saxony, 
Hanover,  Hamburg,  etc.,  in  distinction  from  Upper 
Saxony,  that  is,  the  present  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  and 
Thuringia.  From  the  era  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Saxons  up  to  the  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
a  rich  reugious  life  was  developed  in  the  territory 
included  in  the  medieval  Duchy  of  Saxony.  Art, 
learning,  poetrv,  and  the  writing  of  history  reached  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  many  monasteries. 
Among  the  most  noted  places  oi  leamin([  were  the 
cathedral  and  monastery  schools  of  Corbie,  Hildes- 
heim,  Paderbom,  and  Munster.  This  era  produced 
architecturally  fine  churches  of  the  Romanesque  style 
that  are  still  m  existence,  as  the  cathedrals  ot  Goslar, 
Soest,  and  Brunswick,  the  chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew 
at  Paderbom,  the  collegiate  churches  at  Quedlinburg, 
Kdnigslutter,  Gemrode,  etc.  Hildesheim,  which  con- 
tains much  Romanesque  work,  has  especially  fine 
churches  of  this  style.  The  cathedrals  at  Naumburg, 
Paderbom,  Mttnster,  and  Osnabrikok  are  striking  ex- 
amples of  the  Transition  period.  Only  a  few  of  these 
buildings  still  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

II.  Electoral  Saxont. — ^After  the  dissolution  of 
the  medieval  Duchy  of  Saxony  the  name  Saxony  was 
first  applied  to  a  sroall  part  of  the  ancient  duchy  situ- 
ated on  the  Elbe  around  the  city  of  Wittenberg. 
This  was  given  to  Bernard  of  Ascania,  the  aeoond 
son  of  Albert  the  Bear,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
Mark  of  Brandenburg,  from  which  has  come  the  pres- 
ent Kingdom  of  Pniaua.  Bernard's  son,  ^Albert  I. 
added  to  this  territorv  the  lordship  of  Lauenburg,  ana 
Albert's  sons  divided  the  possessions  into  Saxe-Wit- 
tenberg  and  Saxe-Lauenburg.  When  in  1356  the 
Eknperor  Charles  FV  issued  the  Golden  Bull,  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  empire  which  settled  the  method 
of  electing  the  German  emperor,  the  Duchy  of  Stae- 
Wittenb^  was  made  one  of  the  seven  dectorates. 
The  duke  as  elector  thereby  received  the  right  to 
elect,  in  company  with  the  outer  six  electors,  the  Ger- 
man emperor.  In  this  way  the  country,  thou^  small 
in  area,  obtained  an  influential  position.  Tne  elec- 
toral dignity  had  connected  with  it  the  obligation  of 
primogeniture,  that  is,  only  the  oldest  son  could  suc- 
ceed as  ruler;  this  excluded  the  division  of  the  terri- 
tory among  several  heirs  and  consequently  the  dis- 
integration of  the  country.  The  innmrtance  of  this 
stipulation  is  shown  by  the  history  oimost  of  the  Ger- 
man principalities  which  were  not  electorates.  The 
Ascanian  Ime  of  Saxe-Wittenberg  became  extinct  in 
1422.  The  Emperor  Sigismund  bestowed  the  country 
and  electoral  dignity  upon  M  arxrave  Frederick  the  Val- 
iant of  Meissen,  a  member  of  the  Wettin  line.  As  was 
mentioned  above,  the  Mugravate  of  Meissen  had  been 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Otto  I.  In  1089  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Wettin  family,  who  from  1247  also 
owned  the  eastern  p«rt  of  the  Margravate  of  Thurin- 
gia. In  1422  SMe-Wittenberg,  and  the  Margravates of 
Meissen  and  Thuringia  were  united  into  one  country, 
which  gradually  received  the  name  of  Saxony.  Elec- 
tor Frraerick  the  Valiant  died  in  1464,  aaa  his  two 
■ons  made  a  division  of  his  temtoriea  at  Leiong  on  26 


Augu8tjl485,  which  led  to  the  still  existing  separation 
of  the  Wettin  dynasty  into  the  Ernestine  and  Albcr- 
tine  lines.  Duke  Ernest,  the  founder  of  the  Emetine 
lineu  received  by  the  Partition  of  Leipzig  the  Duchy 
of  Saxony  and  the  electoral  dignity  united  with  it, 
besides  uie  Landgravate  of  Thuringia;  Albert,  the 
founder  of  the  Albertine  line,  received  the  Margravate 
of  Meissen.  Thus  the  Ernestine  line  seemed  to  have 
the  greater  authority.  However,  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  electoral  dignity  fell  to  the  Albertine  line, 
and  at  the  begiiming  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  re- 
ceived the  royal  titfe  as  well. 

The  Protestant  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
effected  under  the  protection  of  the  electors  of  Sam- 
Wittenberg.  The  Elector  Frederick  the  Wise  estab- 
lished a  umversity  at  Wittenberg  in  1502,  at  which  the 
Augustinian  monk  Martin  Luther  (q.  v.)  was  made 
professor  of  philosophy  in  1508;  at  the  same  time  he 
became  one  of  the  preachers  at  the  castle  church  of 
Wittenberg.  On  31  October,  1517,  he  posted  up  on 
this  church  the  ninety-five  theses  against  indulgences 
with  which  he  began  what  is  called  the  Reformation. 
The  elector  did  not  become  at  once  an  adherent  of  the 
new  opinions,  but  granted  his  protection  to  Luther; 
consequently,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  elector, 
the  pope  did  not  summon  Luther  to  Rome  (1518): 
also  through  the  elector's  mediation  Luther  received 
the  imperiu  safe-conduct  to  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1521), 
When  Luther  was  declared  at  Worms  to  be  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire  the  elector  had  him  brought  to  the 
Castle  of  the  Wartburg  in  Thuringia.  The  new  doo- 
bine  spread  first  in  'Saxe-Wittenberg.  The  succes- 
sor of  Frederick  the  Wise  (d.  1525)  was  his  brodter 
John  the  Constant  (d.  1532).  John  was  already  a 
sealous  Lutheran;  he  exercised  full  authority  over  the 
Church,  introduced  the  Lutheran  Confession,  ordered 
the  deposition  of  all  priests  who  continued  in  the 
Cathohc  Faith,  and  directed  the  use  of  a  new  Uturgy 
drawn  up  by  Luther.  In  1531  he  formed  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  niling  princes  the  Smalkaldic  League  for 
the  maintenance  oi  the  Protestant  doctrine  and  for 
common  defence  against  the  German  Emperor  Charles 
V^  because  Charles  was  an  opponent  of  the  new  doo- 
tnne.  The  son  and  successor  of  John  the  Constant 
was  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous  (d.  1554).  He 
also  was  one  of  the  heads  <u  the  Smalkaldic  League, 
which  was  inimical  to  the  emperor  and  CathoUcism. 
In  1542  he  seized  the  Diocese  of  Naumburg-Zeitz,  and 
attacked  and  plundered  the  secular  possessions  of  the 
Dioceses  of  Meissen  and  Hildesheim.  The  Catholic 
Faith  was  forcibly  suppressed  in  all  directions  and  the 
churches  and  monasteries  were  robbed.  John  Fred- 
erick was  defeated  and  captured  by  Charles  V  at  the 
Battle  of  MOhlborg  on  the  Elbe,  24  April,  1547.  In 
the  Capitulation  of  Wittenberg,  19  May,  1547,  the 
elector  was  obliged  to  yield  Saxe-Wittenberg  and  the 
electoral  dignity  to  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxe-Meissen. 
After  this  the  only  possession  of  the  Ernestine  line  of 
the  Wettin  family  was  Thuringia,  which,  however,  on 
account  of  repeated  divisions  amongthe  heirs  was  soon 
cut  up  into  a  numbw  of  duchies.  Those  still  in  exist- 
ence are:  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe-WeinuuvEise- 
nach,  the  Duchies  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe-M«n- 
ingen,  and  Saxe-Altenbuig, 

Duke  Albert  (d.  1500)  was  succeeded  in  the  Duchy 
of  Saxe-Meissen  by  his  son  George  the  Bearded  (d. 
1539).  George  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine  and  had  repeatedly  sought  to  influ- 
ence his  cousins  the  Electors  of  Saxe-Wittenberg'in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  George's  brother 
and  successor,  Heiuy  the  Pu>u8  (d.  1541),  was  won 
over  to  Protestantism  by  the  influence  of  his  wife 
Catharine  of  Mecklenburg,  and  thus  Saxe-Meisaen 
was  also  lost  to  the  Church.  Henry's  son  and  suc- 
cessor Maurice  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  per- 
sons of  the  Reformation  period.  Although  a  zealous 
I^otestant,  ambition  ana  desire  to  inereaae  his  poB- 
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aeesiona  led  him  to  ioin  the  emperor  against  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Smalkudic  League.  The  Capitulation  of 
Wittenberg  gave  him,  as  already  mentioned,  the  elec- 
toral digmty  and  Saxe-Wit£enberg,  so  that  the  Elec- 
torate of  Saxony  now  consisted  of  Saxe-Wittenberg 
and  Saxe-Meissen  together,  under  tiie  authoritv  of 
the  Albertine  line  of  the  Wettin  family.  Partly  from 
resentment  at  not  receiving  also  what  was  left  of  the 
Ernestine  possessions,  but  moved  still  more  by  his 
desire  to  have  a  Protestant  head  to  the  empire,  Mau- 
rice fell  away  from  the  German  Emperor.  He  made 
a  treaty  .with  France  (1551)  in  which  he  gave  the  Dio- 
ceses of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Vwdun  in  Lorrame  to  France, 
and  secretly  shared  in  all  the  princely  conspiracies 
a^unst  the  emperor  of  whom  he  was  apparently  a 
faithful  adherent.  In  1552  he  even  led  an  imperial 
axmy  against  the  emperor  who  only  escaped  capture 
bv  flight;  and  during  the  same  year  the  emperor  was 
obliged  by  the  Treaty  of  Passau  to  grant  freedom  of 
religion  to  the  Protestant  Elstates.  Maurice  died  in 
1553  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  His  brother  and  suc- 
cessor Elector  Augustus  took  the  Dioceses  of  Merse- 
burg,  Naumburg,  and  Meissen  for  himself.  Tlie  last 
Bishop  of  Mersebui^,  Michael  Helding,  called  Sido- 
nius,  died  at  Vienna  m  1561 .  The  emperor  demanded 
the  election  of  a  new  bishop,  but  the  Eaector  Augustus 
forced  th^  election  of  his  son  Alexander,  who  was  eight 
years  old,  as  administrator;  when  Alexander  died  in 
1565  he  administered  the  diocese  himself.  In  the  same 
manner  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Pflug  (d.  1564),  the 
last  Catholic  bidiop  of  Naumburg,  t]ae  elector  con- 
fiscated the  Diocese  of  Naumburg  and  forbade  the 
excise  of  the  Catholic  reli^on.  Those  cathedral 
canons  who  were  still  Cathohc  were  only  pmnitted 
to  exercise  their  religion  for  ten  years  more. 

In  1581  John  <a  Haugwitz,  the  last  Bishop  of 
Meissen,  resided  his  office,  and  in  1587  became  a 
Protestant.  The  episcopal  domains  fell  likewise  to 
Saxony,  and  the  cathearal  chapter  ceased  to  exist. 
During  the  reigns  of  the  Elector  Augustus  (d.  1586), 
and  Christian  (d.  1591),  a  freer  form  of  Protestantism, 
called  Crypto-Calvinism  prevailed  in  the  duchy. 
During  the  reign  of  Christian  II  (d.  1611)  the  chan- 
cellor, Crell,  who  had  spread  the  doctrine,  was  over- 
thrown and  beheaded  (1601)  and  a  rigid  Lutheranism 
was  reintroduced  and  with  it  a  religious  oath.  The 

Et  religious  war  called  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
8-48)  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Elector  John 
rge  (1611-56).  In  this  struggle  the  elector  was 
at  fint  neutral,  and  for  a  long  time  he  would  not 
listen  to  the  overtures  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King 
of  Sweden.  It  was  not  until  the  imperial  genem 
Tilly  advanced  into  Saxony  that  the  elector  ioined 
Sweden.    However,  after  the  Battle  of  Ndrdlingen 

(1634)  the  elector  concluded  the  Peace  of  Prague 

(1635)  with  the  emperor.  By  this  treaty  Saxony 
received  the  Margravates  of  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia 
as  a  Bohemian  fief,  and  the  condition  of  the  Church 
lands  that  had  been  secularized  was  not  altered.  The 
Swedes,  however,  revenged  themselves  by  ten  years 
of  plundering.  The  Treaty  of  WestphaJia  of  1648 
took  from  Saxony  forever  the  possibility  of  extending 
its  territory  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Elbe,  and 
confirmed  the  preponderance  of  Prussia.  In  1653 
the  direction  of  the  Corpus  Evangelieorum  fell  to 
Saxony,  because  the  elector  became  the  head  of  the 
union  of  the  Protestant  Imperial  Estates.  Under  the 
following  electors  religious  questions  were  not  so 
prominent;  a  rigid  Lutheranism  remained  the  preyail- 
ing  faith,  and  the  practice  of  any  other  was  strictlv 
prohibited.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Italian  merchants,  the  first  Catholics  to  re- 
appear in  the  country,  settled  at  Dresden,  the  capital 
and  at  Leipzig,  the  most  important  commercial  city; 
the  exercise  ofthe  Catholic  religion,  however,  was  not 
permitted  to  them. 

A  change  followed  vrbea  on  1  June,  1007,  the 


Elector  Frederick  Augustus  I  (1604-1733)  returned 
to  the  Catholic  Faith  and  in  consequence  of  this  waa 
soon  afterwards  elected  King  of  Poland.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  Catholic  parish  and  the  private  practice  of 
the  Catholic  Faith  was  permitted  at  least  in  Dresden. 
As  the  return  of  the  elector  to  the  Church  aroused  the 
fear  among  Lutherans  that  the  Catholic  religion  would 
now  be  re-estabUshed  in  Saxony,  the  elector  trans- 
ferred to  a  government  board,  the  Privy  Council  the 
authority  over  the  Lutheran  churehes  and  schools 
which,  until  then,  had  been  exereised  b^  the  sovereign; 
the  Privy  Council  was  formed  exclusively  of  Rntes- 
tants.  Even  after  his  conversion  Uie  elector  remidned 
the  head  of  the  Corpus  Evangelieorum,  as  did  his 
Catholic  successors  until  1806,  when  the  Corpus  ■waa 
dissolved  at  the  same  time  as  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
His  son,  Elector  Frederick  Augustus  II  (1733-63), 
was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church  on  28  Novem- 
ber, 1712,  at  Bologna,  Italy,  whi]e  heir-apparent. 
With  this  conversion,  which  on  account  of  the  excited 
state  of  feeling  of  the  Lutheran  population  had  to  be 
kept  secret  for  five  years,  the  ruling  family  of  Saxony 
once  more  became  Catholic.  Before  this,  individual 
members  of  the  Albertine  line  had  returned  to  the 
Chureh,  but  tiiey  had  died  without  issue,  as  did  the 
last  ruler  of  Saxe-Weissenfels,  a  collateral  line  founded 
in  1657,  and  the  master  of  the  imperial  ordnance,  Joim 
Adolphus  of  Saxe-Weiasenfels  (d.  1746).  AnoUier 
collateral  line_  founded  in  1657  was  that  of  Saxe- 
Naumburg-Zeitz,  which  became  extinct  in  1759. 
Those  who  became  Catholics  of  this  line  were  Chri»- 
tian.  Augustus,  cardinal  and  Arehbidiop  of  Gran  in 
Hungary  (d.  1725),  and  Maurice  Adolphus,  Bishop  of 
Leitmeritz  in  Bohemia  (d.  1759).  The  most  seau>us 
promoter  of  the  Catholic  Faith  in  Suconv  was  the 
Austrian  Archduchess  Maria  Josepha,  daugnter  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  I,  who  in  1719  married  Frederick 
Augustus,  later  the  second  elector  of  that  name.  The 
Court  church  of  Dresden  was  built  1739-51  by  the 
Italian  architect,  Chiaveri,  in  the  Roman  Baroque 
style;  this  is  still  the  finest  and  most  imposing  churdi 
e(uflce  in  Saxony  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
chm^shes  in  Germany  Notwithstanding  tiie  faith 
of  its  rulere,  however.  Saxony  remained  entirely  a 
Protestant  country;  tne  few  Catholics  who  settled 
there  remained  without  any  political  or  civil  rights. 
When  in  1806  Napoleon  began  a  war  with  Prussia, 
Saxony  at  first  allied  itself  to  Prussia,  but  afterwards 
ioined  Napoleon  and  entered  the  Confederation  of  tbe 
Rhine.  Elector  Frederick  Augustus  III  (1763-1827) 
received  the  title  of  King  of  Saxony  as  Frederiok 
Augustus  I. 

UI.  The  Kinodou  of  Saxont. — ^The  new  kingdom 
was  an  ally  of  France  in  all  the  Napoleonic  wars  of 
the  years  1807-13.  At  the  beginmng  of  the  great 
War  of  Liberation  (1813)  the  king  sid«l  neither  with 
Napoleon  nor  with'  his  allied  opponents,  but  united 
his  troops  with  those  of  France  when  Napoleon  threat- 
ened to  treat  Saxony  as  a  hostile  country.  At  the 
Battle  of  Leipzig  (16-18  October,  1813),  when  Napo- 
leon was  completely  defeated,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Saxon  troops  deswted  to  the  allied  forces.  The  King 
of  Saxony  was  taken  as  a  Prussian  prisoner  to  the 
Castle  of  Friedrichsfeld  near  Berlin  The  Congress 
of  Vienna  (1814-15)  took  from  Saxony  the  greater 
part  of  its  land  and  gave  it  to  Prussia,  namely  7800 
square  miles  with  about  850,0(X)  inhabitants;  this 
ceded  territory  included  the  former  Duchy  of  Sax»- 
Wittenberg,  the  former  possessions  of  the  Dioceses  of 
Merseburg  and  Naumburg,  a  large  part  of  Lusatia,  etc. 
What  Pnusia  had  obtained,  wit£  addition  of  some  old 
Prussian  districts^  was  formed  into  the  Province  of 
Saxony.  The  Kmgdom  of  Saxony  had  left  only  an 
area  of  6789  square  mUes  with  a  population  at  that 
era  of  1,500,000  inhabitants;  tinder  these  conditions 
it  became  a  member  of  the  German  Confederation 
that  was  founded  in  1815.   King  Jebn  (1854-73) 
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Bided  with  Austria  in  the  struggle  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  as  to  the  supremacy  m  Germany.  Con- 
sequently in  the  War  of  1866,  when  Prussia  was  suo- 
ceasfttl,  the  independmoe  of  Saxony  was  once  more 
in  danger;  only  the  intervention  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor  saved  Saxony  from  being  entirely  absorbed 
by  Prussia.  The  kingdom,  however,  was  obliged  to 
join  the  North  German  Confederation  of  which 
Prussia,  was  the  head.  In  1871  Saxony  became  one 
of  tihe  states  of  the  newly-founded  German  Empire. 
King  John  was  followed  by  his  son  King  Albert  (187S- 
1902);  Albert  was  succeeded  by  his  brothw  George 

i 1902-04);  the  son  of  George  is  King  Frederick 
LUgustus  III  (b.  1865).  Prince  Maximilian  (b.  1870), 
a  brotiier  of  the  present  king,  became  a  priest  in  1896, 
was  engaged  in  parish  work  in  London  and  Nurem- 
berg, and  since  1900  has  been  a  profoBsor  of  canon  law 
anaiiturgy  in  the  University  of  Frraburg  in  Switier- 
land. 

The  Kingdom  of  Saxony  is  the  fifth  state  of  the 
German  Empire  in  area  and  third  in  poptilation;  in 
1905  the  avera^  population  per  square  mile  was 
778.8.  Saxony  is  the  most  densely  peopled  state  of 
the  empire,  and  indeed  of  all  Europe;  the  reason  is 
the  veiy  large  immigration  on  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  manufactures.  In  1910  the  population 
amounted  to  5,302,485;  of  whom  218,033  were  Cath- 
olics; 4,250,3%  Evangelican  Lutherans;  14,697  Jews; 
and  a  small  proportion  of  other  denominations.  The 
Catholic  population  of  Saxony  owes  its  present  num- 
bers largely  to  immigration  during  the  nineteenth 
centiury.  (jatholicism  that  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
period  before  the  Reformation  is  foimd  only  in  one 
section,  the  governmental  department  of  Bautien. 
Even  here  there  is  no  continuous  Catholic  district, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  villages  where  the  popula- 
tion is  almost  entirely  Catholic,  and  two  cities  (Ostrite 
and  Schirgiswalde)  where  Catholics  are  in  the  major- 
ity. It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  about  1.5  per 
cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  consists  of  the  re- 
mains of  a  Slavonic  tribe  called  by  the  Germans 
Wends,  and  in  their  own  language  "Serbjo".  These 
Wends,  who  number  about  120,000  persons  and  live 
in  Saxon  and  Prussian  Lusatia,  are  entirelv  surrounded 
by  a  German  population:  consequently  owing  to 
German  influence  the  Wendic  language,  manners,  and 
customs  are  gradually  disappearmg.  About  50,000 
Wends  live  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony;  of  these  about 
12,000  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church;  some  fifty 
Wendic  villages  are  entirely  Catholic.  There  is  also 
a  large  Wendic  population  in  the  city  of  Bautsen, 
where  among  30,000  inhabitants  7,000  are  Wends. 

The  Vicanate  Apostolic  of  Saxony,  and  the  Prtfeet- 
ur«  Apo^oUe  of  Saxon  Upper  Lutatia. — As  reiprds  the 
Catholic  Church  the  Kinpdom  of  Saxony  is  divided  into 
two  administrative  districts :  the  Vicanate  Apostolic  of . 
Saxony,  and  the  Prefecture  Apostolic  of  Saxon  Upper 
Lusatia.  The  viciiriate  Ap>ostolic  includes  the  hered- 
itary lands,  that  is,  those  portions  of  Saxony  which 
before  1635  belonged  to  the  Electorate  of  Saxony  and 
which  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  1815  did  Qot  take  from 
the  country;  the  vicariate  also  includes  the  Duchy  of 
Saxe-Altenourg,  and  the  two  principalities  of  Reuss. 
The  Prefecture  Apostolic  of  Lusatia  includes  the  for- 
mer Margravate  of  Lusatia,  which  in  1635  was  sepa- 
rated from  Bohemia  and  oven  to  Sairony;  since  the 
Tteaty  of  Vienna  of  1815,  however,  this  ecclesiastical 
district  comprises  only  uiat  part  of  Upper  Lusatia 
that  has  remained  Saxon,  the  present  fifth  Saxon 
administrative  Department  of  Bautzen.  Since  the 
adjustment  of  the  parishes  in  1904  the  Vicariate  Apos- 
tohc  of  Saxony  comprises  (including  the  small  prmd- 
{Mdities  of  Reuss  and  Saxe-Altenourg),  26  parishes 
and  7  expositomhips,  withj  in  1900, 55  priests;  Upper 
Lusatia  comprises  16  parishes,  of  which  7  are  Wen- 
dic, and  2  expositorships,  with  altogether  30  priests. 
The  ctergy  are  educated  at  the  Wendic  seminary  at 


Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia:  this  seminary,  which 
was  founded  in  1740  by  two  Wends,  was  originally 
intended  only  for  Lusatia  but  now  is  used  for  the  whole 
of  Saxony.  Its  pupils  first  attend  the  gvmnamum  of 
Prague  and  then  the  university  there. 

The  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Saxony  was  established 
in  1763  by  Pope  Clement  XIII;  before  this  the  con- 
fessors of  the  electors,  who  like  all  the  priests  in  Sax- 
ony at  that  era  were  Jesuits,  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  under  the  title  of  superior.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  was  Father  Carlo  Maurizio  Vol- 
tor,  an  Italian,  the  confessor  of  the  elector  and  King 
Frederick  Augustus  I.  Father  Voltor  was  also  a  noted 
diplomatist  who  had  much  influence  at  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  for  example,  he  had  some  share  in  obtaining 
the  title  of  King  of  Prussia  (1701)  for  the  Protes- 
tant Elector  of  Brandenburg.  The  first  vicar  Apos- 
tolic was  Father  Aimistin  Eggs,  S.J.;  for  some  im- 
known  reason  he  left  Saxony  after  the  death  of  the 
ElectorFrederick  Christian  (1764).  He  was  followed  by 
Father  Frans  Hen,  S.J.,  who  continued  to  adminis- 
ter his  office  after  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in 
1773;  after  hisdeath  (1800)  Dr.  Johann  Alois  Schneider 
(d.  1818)  was  appointed  vicar  Apostolic.  In  1816 
Dr.  Schneider  was  consecrated  titular  Bishop  of  Argia, 
being  the  first  Saxon  vicar  to  be  made  a  bishop.  In 
the  troubled  times  of  1813-14  he  was  the  true  friend 
and  trusted  adviser  of  the  royal  family;  he  also  ac- 
companied the  king  when  the  latter  was  imprisoned 
by  Prussia.  His  successor,  Ignatz  Bemhard  Mauer- 
mann  (d.  1845),  had  the  title  of  titular  Bishop  of  Pel- 
lia.  In  1831  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Bautzen 
elected  Bishop  Mauermann  as  cathedral  dean  of 
Bautzen.  After  Bishop  Mauermann's  death  this 
union  of  the  two  highest  ecclesiastical  offices  in  Sax- 
ony was  dissolved,  but  since  the  death  of  the  cathe- 
dral dean  of  Bautzen,  Johann  Kutschank  (1844),  the 
bishop  has  held  both  offices  with  the  exception  of  the 
vears  1900-04.  Bishop  Mauermann  was  succeeded 
by  his  older  brother  Franz  Lorenz  Mauermann  (d. 
1845)  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Rama.  The  next 
bishop  was  Johann  Dittrich  (d.  1853),  titular  Bishop 
of  Korykus,  who  in  1844  had  been  elected  cathedral 
dean  of  Bautzen;  he  was  followed  by  Ludwig  Forwerk 
(d.  1875),  titular  Bishop  of  Leontopolis. 

After  the  Vatican  CouncU  (1869-70)  Bishop  For- 
wok's  skill  enabled  him  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Old 
Catholicism  in  Saxony  at  tne  time  when  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Dogma  of  Inf  Ability  led  to  its  devel- 
opment in  Germany.  He  was  followed  by  Franz 
Bemert  (d.  1890),  titular  Bishop  of  Azotus,  who  was 
Bucceedea  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Wahl  (a.  1904) ,  titular  Bishop 
of  Cocusus  (Cocrun).  From  1900  this  bishop  was 
not  able  to  exercise  his  office  on  account  of  severe 
ilhiess;  during  this  period  ihe  Apostolic  See  appointed 
the  i»othonotai;y,  Monsignor  Karl  Mass,  adminis- 
trator for  the  vicariate  Apostolic,  and  the  canon  of 
the  cathedral  at  Bautzen,  Monsignor  Georg  Wu- 
schanski,  as  administrator  for  Upper  Lusatia.  In 
1904  Wuschanski  was  made  Vicar  Ajwstolic  of  Saxonjr 
and  titular  Bishop  of  Samos.  Bishop  Wuschanski 
oied,  howev^  by  the  end  of  1905.  In  1906  his  place 
was  filled  by  Dr.  Alois  SchAfer.  Dr.  Schfifer  was  Dom 
at  DingeJst&dt  in  the  EicMelde  (Prussian  Province  of 
Saxonv)  on  2  May,  1853,  and  in  1863  his  parents 
settled  at  Chemnitz  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  In 
1878  Dr.  Schgfer  was  ordained  priest,  and  was  at  first 
active  in  parish  work;  in  1881  he  was  made  professor 
of  exegesis  at  the  lyceum  at  Dillingen  in  Bavaria; 
in  1885  he  became  professor  of  New  Testament  exe- 
gesis at  the  University  of  MOnster  in  Westphalia;  in 
1894  he  was  a  mofessor  of  the  same  at  the  University 
of  Bieslau,  and  in  1903  at  the  University  of  Stras- 
burg.  His  title  is:  Titular  Bishop  of  Abila,  Vicar 
Apostolic  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  Administrator 
Ecdesiasticus  in  Saxon  Upper  Lusatia.  The  vicar 
Apostolic  is  appointed  by  tne  pope  upon  the  iioinin»- 
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tion  of  the  King  of  Saxony.  According  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  Saxony  the  dean  of  the  cathedral  at  Baut- 
lea  is  a  permanent  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Saxon  diet,  but  not  the  vicar  Apoetouc  as  such;  he  is 
a  membw  only  because  the  two  offices  are  generally 
united.  The  two  ecclesiastical  offices  are  combined 
on  account  of  the  revenues,  and  the  union  is  effected 
thus:  the  chapter  of  Bautzen  elects  as  dean  the  vicar 
Apostolic  who  has  already  been  appointed  for  the 
hereditary  posseasions  of  Saxony.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  the  union  is  only  a  personal  one  and 
that  the  two  administrative  districts  at  the  Church 
exist  the  same  after  as  before  the  union. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  Lusatia  belonged 
politically,  as  has  already  been  said,  to  Bohemia,  i.  e., 
to  Austria.  Before  his  resignation  the  last  Bishop 
of  Meissen  transferred  in  1581,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Holy  See,  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of 
Lusatia  to  Johann  Leisentritt  erf  Juliusberg,  dean  of  the 
cathedral  chapter  of  Bautzen,  as  administrator  epi»- 
eopatui.  When  the  Reformation  entered  the  country 
Dean  Leisentritt  was  able  to  keep  at  least  a  part  at 
the  population  faithful  to  the  CathoUc  Church. 
Most  important  of  those  bodies  that  remained  Catho- 
lic were:  Uie  cathedral  chapter  of  St.  Peter's  at  Baut- 
«en;  the  two  celebrated  Cistercian  abbeys  for  women, 
Marienthal  near  Ostritz  on  the  Neisse  and  Marien- 
stem  between  the  cities  of  Kamenz  and  Bautzen; 
a  part  of  the  parishes  that  had  been  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  monasteries,  and  some  other  independent 
towns.  The  only  members  of  the  chapter  of  St. 
Peter's-  at  Bautzen  that  remained  Catholic  were  the 
dean,  the  senior,  the  cantor,  and  the  aeholastieiu;  the 
provost,  who  according  to  tne  rules  of  the  foundation 
was  elected  from  the  chapter  at  Meissen,  became  a 
Lutheran.  Ever  since  that  time  the  provostship  has 
been  granted  by  the  Saxon  Government  to  a  Protes- 
tant, generally  to  one  of  the  higher  state  officials. 
TIm  secular  provost  has,  however,  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  cathedral  chapter;  he  receives  from 
the  government  ministry  the  revenues  yielded  by  the 
hmtS  belcmging  to  the  provostship.  The  cathedral 
chapter  consists  of  four  resident  canons  and  eight 
honorary  ones;  when  the  position  of  dean  is  vacant 
tiie  power  of  administration  belongs  to  the  cathedral 
canons;  the  dean  is  elected  by  the  regular  and  hono- 
rarv  canons  in  the  presence  of  a  royal  commissioner 
and  is  confirmed  by  the  Apostolic  See.  The  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Peter's  at  Bautzen  is  the  oldest  church  in 
Lusatia,  and  was  built  1215-21;  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  it  was  much  altered.  Since  the  Ref- 
ormation the  choir  has  belonged  to  the  Catholics, 
and  the  rest  of  the  cathtedral,  which  is'  divided  from 
tiie  choir  by  a  grating,  belongs  to  the  Protestants. 
Another  church  in  Bautzen  retained  by  the  Catholics 
is  the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  whi(di  the  services  for  the  Catholic  Wends 
are  had.  The  cathedral  chapter  has  the  right  of 
patronage  for  six  Catholic  parishes,  the  right  of  ap- 
pointment for  the  Catholic  seminary  for  teachers  at 
Bautzen,  the  same  for  the  cathedral  school,  and  als9 
the  right  of  patrona^  for  five  Protestant  parishes. 
The  convent  of  Marienstem,  in  the  Wendic  district 
of  Lusatia,  that  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  caiturjr,  and  the  convent  of  Marienthal  in 
the  German  section,  that  was  founded  before  1234, 
have  done  much  to  preserve  Catholic  life  in  Lusatia. 
For  hundreds  of  years  the  pastoral  care  of  the  two 
convents  has  been  exercised  oy  priests  of  the  Cister- 
cian monastery  of  Osseg  in  ^hernia.  A  pilgrimage 
church  much  visited,  e^iecially  by  the  Wen£,  is  at 
Rosenthal  in  the  Wendic  parish  of  Ralbitz.  In  the 
treatv  between  Saxony  and  Austria  of  13  May,  1635, 
bv  which  Lusatia  was  transferred  to  Saxony,  the  Saxon 
elector  was  obliged  to  grant  his  special  sovereign  pro- 
tection to  the  CathoUc  cdmmunities  of  Lusatia  and  the 
two  convents,  the  emperor,  aa  suzerain,  retaining  the 


supreme  right  of  protection.-  The  Catholics  of  Lusa- 
tia had  the  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  idigion,  but 
in  agreement  with  the  earlier  lenl  rif^ts  of  the  State 
Church,  only  so  far  as  they  bdonged  to  one  of  the 
old  parishes.  Catholics  who  lived  withLa  the  bound- 
aries of  Protestant  parishes  were  obliged  to  call 
upon  the  Protestant  pastor  of  the  community  for  M 
baptisms,  marriages,  and  buriaLvpr  at  least  must  pay 
for  these  the  customary  fees.  This  compulsion  ex- 
ercised upon  the  Cathoucs  Uving  in  Protestant  par- 
ishes was  not  annulled  for  Lusatia  until  1863. 

By  a  treaty  of  peaoe  between  Saxony  and  Fraaoe 
that  was  signed  at  Posen  11  December,  1806,  Saxony 
was  made  a  kin^om  and  entered  the  Confeideration 
of  the  Rhine.  This  treaty  granted  the  Catholics  of 
Saxony  nominally,  although  not  in  retdity,  civil  and 
politiod  equahty  with  the  Lutherans.  The  fifth 
article  of  the  treaty  declared  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Chiurch  services  were  placed  on  an  absolute  parity 
with  the  services  ol  the  Augsburg  and  allied  confes- 
sions, and  subjects  belonnng  to  both  religimis  were 
to  enjoy  equal  rights.  Now  for  the  first  time  the 
bells  of  the  Court  Church  at  Dresden,  which  had 
hung  silent  in  the  tower  for  fifty  years,  oould  be  rung. 
The  concessions  to  Saxon  Catholics  made  in  the  con- 
vention of  1806  were  confirmed  by  the  royal  edict  of 
16  February,  1807,  and  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
German  confederation  of  1815  (art.  XVI).  The  re- 
lations between  Church  and  State  were  still  further 
defined  by  the  Edict  of  19  February,  1827,  ^ch  is 
still  in  force.  This  edict  abrogated  K>r  the  hereditary 
territories  the  compulsorv  dependence  OS  Qitholiaa 
on  Protestant  pastors  and  created  the  Catholic  Con- 
sistory for  the  administration  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  including  matters  pertaining  to  marriage. 
This  oonsistory  is  made  up  of  three'ecclesiastical  and 
two  secular  councillors.  The  vicar  Apostolic  has  the 
right  of  nomination  for  the  appointments.  A  vica- 
rial court  was  created  as,  with  the  exception  of  Rome, 
the  highest  court  of  appeal;  it  consists  of  the  vicar 
Apostolic,  two  ecclesiastical  councillors,  one  secular 
Catholic  councillor,  a  legal  assistant,  and  in  addition 
for  matters  pertaining  to  marriiwe  two  Protestant 
councillors.  At  the  same  time  the  vicariate  Apos- 
toUc  was  declared  to  be  simply  a  special  department 
for  Church  and  school  matters  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Protestant  state  ministry.  In  Upper  Lusatia 
the  ecclesiastical  administratibn  and  jurisdiction  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  "consistory  of  the  chapter 
at  Bautzen",  which  consists  of  the  dean,  three  eccle- 
siastical councillors  and  a  secular  justiciary.  The 
vicarial  court  was  made  the  court  of  appeal. 

The  Constitution  of  4  September,  1831,  confirmed 
the  ordinances  and  arrangements  that  were  thai 
valid. '  It  was  forbidden  to  establish  new  monasteries 
in  addition  to  the  two  convents  of  Marienthal  and 
Marienstem  already  in  existence  in  Lusatia,  or  to 
admit  into  Saxony  the  Jesuits  or  'other  religious  or- 
ders. It  was  not  until  a  few  years  ago  that  a  few  Grey 
Sisters  and  nuns  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  were  allowed 
to  settle  in  Saxony,  in  all  in  thirteen  places  within 
dght  cities.  The  authority  of  the  State  over  the 
(£urch,  the  supreme  supervision  and  the  right  of 
protection  were  assigned  oy  the  Constitution  to  the 
king  as  jus  cirea  tacra.  By  the  Law  of  7  November, 
1837,  this  authority  was  given  to  the  department  of 
the  minister  of  education  and  worship,  who  by  the 
Constitution  must  always  be  a  Protestant.  The  ad- 
ministration and  use  made  of  tiie  property  of  the 
Church  is  also  under  the  siipervision  of  the  State. 
Money  for  the  needs  of  the  Church  beyond  what  is 
provided  by  ihe  property  of  the  parish  or  endowments 
IS  obtained  from  a  Church  tax  hud  by  the  State  (law 
of  2  August,  1878).  The  tax  is  raised  as  a  supple- 
mentary income  tax;  the  yearly  amount  of  the  tax 
is  fixed  by  the  Protestant  minister  of  worship  and  edu- 
oatioii,  while  the  Protestants  can  fix  the  amount  ot 
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their  Church  tax  themselveB.  In  the  years  succeed- 
ing 1870  there  was  a  bitter  struggle  in  most  of  the 
German  states  between  Church  and  State  caJled  the 
KuUwkampf  (q.  v.);  during  this  period  a  law  was 
issued  in  Saxony  concerning  the  exercise  of  State 
supervision.  This  law  contains  the  greater  part  of 
the  ordinances  which  had  been  up  to  then  in  effect, 
and  in  its  measure  for  putting  tne  law  into  action 
follows  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  laws  of  the  decade 
of  1870-1880,  that  were  inimical  to  the  Church.  Pub- 
lic church  service  can  only  be  held  in  the  57  parishes, 
dependent  parishes,  and  diapek;  mission  SN^ices  and 
rel^iouB  instruction  can  further  be  held  ^  certain 
periods  of  time  in  about  sixty  places.  In  addition 
there  are  8  churches  and  chapels  that  are  private  prop- 
erty. Very  few  church  processions  are  permitted. 
The  approval  of  the  State  is  necessary  for  tne  (general 
decrees  of  the  Church  authorities  when  these  in  any 
way  encroach  upon  State  or  municipal  affairs;  the 
State  authorities  are  to  decide  whether  infringement 
has  taken  place.  The  approval  of  the  ministry  is  nec- 
essary for  the  founding  of  new  churches  and  institu- 
tions for  priests,  for  settling  or  changing  the  boun- 
daries of  parishes,  for  establishing  church  service  at 
new  stations,  in  general  for  new  acts  df  ecclesiastical 
administration  of  any  kind,  which  in  any  way  what- 
ever come  into  contact  with  national  affaiis  or  the 
ordinary  ones  of  civil  life. 

A  Catholic  ecclesiastical  office,  whether  in  public 
or  private  service,  permanent  or  subject  to  recall,  can 
only  be  given  to  a  German  who  has  finished  the  course 
at  a  gymnaaium,  studi^  three  years  at  a  university, 
and  has  passed  a  theological  examination  for  his  office. 
Whoever  has  been  tramed  at  a  seminary  conducted 
by  the  Jesuits  or  a  similar  order  is  excluded.  Fur^ 
ther,  the  national  Government  can  reject  anyone  who 
has  been  chosen  for  an  ecclesiastical  office,  if  it  be- 
lieves that  he  will  use  his  influence  against  the  State 
laws  or  ordinances.  The  State  Government  is  to  be 
notified  at  once  of  everv;  vacancy  and  of  every  appoint- 
ment of  a  spiritual  office.  As  a  rule  change  of  k- 
li^on  is  not  periiiitted  before  the  twenty-fiurst  year; 
before  change  of  faith  the  convert  must  notify  the 
pastor  of  the  parish  of  his  intention  and  may  have  a 
tour  weeks'  period  of  reflection  assigned  to  him;  after 
the  expiration  of  this  term  the  convert  can  demand  a 
certificate  of  dismissal.  The  religicmof  the  father  is 
determinative  for  children  of  mixed  marriages,  unless 
the  parents  have  made  a  legal  agreement  otnerwise 
before  the  child  is  six  years  old.  All  the  State  schools 
are  denominational;  they  are  not  established  and 
miuntained  by  the  political  communes  but  by  special 
aohool  communes.  In  localities  where  the  population 
is  of  different  faiths  the  religious  minority,  if  able 
to  do  so,  can  form  a  new  school  commune;  special 
religious  instruction  for  the  benefit  of  the  reli^ous 
minority  is  not  given  at  the  expense  of  the  school 
oommune  of  the  majority  where  that  alone  exists.  Up 
to  the  twelfth  year  Protestant  religious  instruction 
is  l^ally  permissible  for  Catholic  children.  At  pres- 
ent a  new  school  law  is  being  prepared,  as  the  School 
Law  of  1873  contains  many  ordinances  that  are  now 
out  of  date;  however,  the  confessional  character  of  the 
schools  and  the  religious  supervision  of  the  schools  by 
the  pastor  of  the  respective  place  is  to  be  retained:  but 
efforts  have  been  and  are  still  made  to  set  aside  at 
least  the  reli^ous  supervision  of  the  schools.  As  re- 
gards Catholic  schools  there  is  a  preparatory  ^ymno- 
n'um  in  Dresden,  a  seminary  at  Bautzen,  for  train- 
ing Catholic  teachers  for  the  primary  schools,  that 
is  supported  by  the  cathedral  chapter  of  Bautzen, 
and  51  Catholic  public  primaiy  schools.  There  are 
about  300  Catholic  male  teachers  and  about  20 
Catholic  female  teachers.  Special  Catholic  religious 
instruction  is  given  at  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  places  where  there  are  only  Protestant  schools. 
Only  about  15,000  of  the  24,000  Catholic  school 


children  attend  Catholic  schools;  of  the  remaining 
9000  children  about  3500  have  no  Catholic  reUsjous 
instruction.  The  pressing  necessity  of  new  schools 
cannot  be  met  on  account  of  the  lack  of  money,  aa 
most  of  the  Catholics  who  have  come  into  tiie  coun- 
try are  poor  factory  hands.  On  account  both  of  this 
lack  of  schools  and  of  the  equidly  great  lack  of 
churches,  far  more  than  10,000  Catholics  became 
Protestant  during  the  years  190Q  and  1910. 

IV.  The  Prussian  Pbovincb  or  Saxont. — ^The 
province  has  an  area  of  9,746  square  miles,  and  in 
1905  had  2,979,221  inhabitants.  -  Of  its  population 
230,860  (7.8  per  cent)  are  Catholic,  2.730,098  (91 
per  cent)  are  Protestant;  9981  hold  other  forms  of 
Christian  faith,  and  8050  are  Jews.  During  the 
summer  months  about  15,000  to  20,000  Catholic 
labourers,  called  SachseiigdngeT,  come  into  the  coim- 
try;  they  are  Slavs  from  the  Prussian  Province  of 
Posen,  from  Russian  Poland,  or  Galicia.  The  prov- 
ince is  divided  into  the  three  government  depart- 
ments of  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and  Erfurt.  The 
Prussian  Province  of  Saxony  was  formed  in  1816 
from  the  territories,  about  8,100  square  miles  in 
extent,  ceded  by  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  with  the 
addition  of  some  districts  already  bdonging  to 
Prussia,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Alt- 
mark,  from  which  the  State  of  Pcussia  sprang;  the 
former  immediate  principalities  of  the  Arcnbishop  of 
Magdeburg  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  which 
Prussia  had  received  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
(1648)  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  and  the 
Eichsfeld,  with  the  city  of  Erfurt  and  its  surround- 
ings. .Up  to  1802  the  Eichsfeld  and  Erfurt  had 
belonged  to  the  principality  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Mainz;  a  large  part  of  the  population  had,  therefore, 
retained  the  CathoUc  Faith  during  the  Reformation. 
As  regards  ecclesiastical  affairs  the  Province  of 
Saxony  had  been  assigned  to  the  Diocese  of  Paderbom 
by  the  papal  Bull  "De  salute  animarum"  -of  16 
July,  1821.  The  province  contains  three  ecclesias- 
tical administrative  divisions:  the  episcopal  commis- 
sariat of  Magdeburg  that  embraces  the  entire  govern- 
mental department  of  Mapdeburg  and  consists  of 
four  deaneries  and  25  parishes;  Uie  "ecclesiastical 
Court"  of  Elrfurt,  which  includes  the  governmental 
Department  of  Merseburg  and  the  eastern  half  of 
the  governmental  Department  of  Erfurt;  and  con- 
sists of  2  deaneries  (Halle  and  Erfurt)  and  28  par- 
ishes; the  episcopal  commissariat  of  Heiligenstadt, 
which  embraces  the  western  half  of  the  governmental 
department  of  Elrfurt,  that  is  called  the  Upper  Eichs- 
feld, and  consists  of  16  deaneries  and  129  parishes. 

In  those  parts  of  the  governmental  Department  of 
Magdeburg  which  belonged  originally  to  the  former 
Archdiocese  of  Ma^eburg  and  the  Diocese  of  Hal- 
berstadt all  Catholic  life  was  not  entirely  destroyed 
during  the  Reformation.  Besides  fourteen  monas- 
teries that  continued  in  existence,  there  were  in 
Halberst«dt  a  number  of  benefices  in  connexion  with 
the  cathedral  and  the  colle^ate  Church  of  Sts. 
Peter  and  Paul.  As  the  entire  native  population 
had  become  Protestant  these  monasteries  were  only 
maintained  by  the  immigration  of  Catholics  who, 
from  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  though 
in  small  numbers,  steadily  came  into  the  country: 
thus  there  arose  around  the  monasteries'  small 
Catholic  commtmities.  The  monasteries  were  all 
suppressed  during  the  great  secularization  of  the 
banning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  thirteen 
panshes  were  formed,  for  which  the  State  provided 
a  fund  from  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  monasteries. 
The  other  parishes  in  the  governmental  Depwtment 
of  Magdeburg  were  created  after  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
development  of  the  nuuiufacture  of  sugar,  increas- 
ing numbers  of  Catholics  came  into  the  country; 
the  St.  Boniface  Association  gave  the  money  to 
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found  these  parishes.  In  1905  the  governmental 
Department  of  Magdeburg  contamed  76,288  Catho- 
lics, that  is,  6.25  per  cent  of  the  population.  The 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  its  origin 
in  the  present  governmental  Depu^ment  of  Merse- 
biu^,  which  includes  parts  of  the  old  dioceses  of 
Magdeburg,  Halberstadt,  Merseburg,  Naumburg- 
Zeitz,  and  Brandenburg;  in  this  r^ion  all  Catholic 
life  was  destroyed.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  that  small  Catholic  communities  arose, 
from  the  entrance  into  the  dis^ct  of  miners,  mer^ 
chants^  pedlars,  etc.;  these  communities  grew  espe- 
eially  in  the  nmeteenth  century  on  account  of  the 
development  of  manufactures.  The  first  Catholio 
church  service  to  be  held  again  in  this  district  was 
established  in  1710  at  Halle  on  the  Saale  by  Fran- 
ciscans of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Andreas  at  Halber- 
stadt;  the  first  pariah  was  eiao  erected  at  Halle  in 
1810;  the  other  parishes  were  founded  by  the  St. 
Boniface  Association. 

In  1905  the  governmental  Department  of  Merse- 
burg contained  47,382  Catholics,  that  ia,  4  'per  cent 
of  the  population.  The  governmental  Department  of 
Elrfurt  is  an  almost  entirely  Protestant  district  in 
which,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  scattered 
Catholics  settled  near  districts  which  had  preserved 
their  faith  amid  the  storms  of  the  Reformation  era; 
these  districts  are  the  Eichsfeld  and  a  part  of  the 
population  of  Erfurt  and  its  vicinity.  Krfurt  was 
iqunded  in  742  by  St.  Boniface  as  the  See  of  Thurin- 
gia.  The  first  and  only  bishop,  St.  Adelar,  suffered 
martyrdom  in  765  with  St.  Boniface,  and  the  terri- 
tory of  the  diocese  was  united  with  the  Arch4ioce3e 
of  Mainz.  From  the  be^^inning,  however,  the  arch- 
bishops of  Mainz  had  episcopu  assistants  at  Erfurt, 
who,  from  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  were  in 
reality  coadjutor  bishops  and  gradually  retained 
almost  the  same  position  as  a  diocesan  bishop.  After 
the  suppression  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Mainz  (1802), 
the  Diocese  of  Erfurt  was  assigned  to  the  Diocese  of 
Ratisbon,  then  in  1807  to  Corbie,  and  in  1821  to 
Paderbom.  Up  to  the  present  day  there  is  still  in 
existence  at  Erfurt  an  ecclesiastical  board  with  cer- 
tain episcopal  powers  which  is  called  the  "Ecclesias- 
tical Court".  Celebrated  Catholic  churches  of  Er- 
furt are:  the  cathedral  that  was  b^un  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  upon  the  spot  where 
had  stood  a  church  built  by  St.  Boniface;  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Severus,  erected  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tuiy.  In  1905  the  governmental  Department  of 
Erfurt  contamed  107,190  CathoUcs,  that  is,  21.53 
per  cent  of  the  population;  the  number  of  Catholics 
steadily  decUnes,  in  1817  it  amounted  to  29  per  cent. 
Outside  of  Erfurt  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  where 
the  Catholics  form  12  per  cent  of  the  population,  the 
Catholics  in  the  main  live  together  m  communities 
in  the  Upper  Eichsfeld  in  the  three  counties  of  Hei- 
Ugenstadt  (91  per  cent  Catholic).  Worbis  (77  per  cent 
O&tholic),  and  Mttlhausen-Land  (43  per  cent  Cath- 
olic). The  soil  of  the  Upper  Eichsfeld  is  not  pro- 
ductive; it  does  not  offer,  therefore,  any  of  the 
conditions  for  industrial  development,  and  numy  of 
its  inhabitants  are  forced  to  emigrate.  In  the  De- 
partment of  Erfurt  the  collegiate  foundation  of  Nord- 
nausen  has  also  remained  Catholic  from  the  early 
times:  in  1811  it  was  made  into  a  parish.  As  regards 
schools,  the  religious  orders,  and  the  other  questions 
concerning  the  relations  between  Church  and  State, 
the  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  are  in  force. 

WrassB,  OeKk.  dtr  kuntlekUckm  Staatm  (7  Tola.,  Mpilg, 
1802-12);  Obbtachel-BOlau,  CleKh.  da  tOdoKhm  YoOea  (3 
rot*.,  2nd  ed..  LeipiiE.  1863-64) ;  BOmoBR-FLATHB,  Oneh.  dm 
Kurttaata  und  Ktnvireicht  Sadum  (3  voU.,  2nd  ed.,  Qotha, 
1867-73);  StcthvhOfbl,  OeKk.  der  aaehisehen  Lande  u.  ihnr 
Hrmchfr  (2  vols.,  Chemniti.  1898-1909);  Jacobs,  Qeteh.  der 
in  der  Prorint  Sachten  lereiniglen  Oebiele  (Goths,  1884) ;  Thbimbb, 
Oeeeh,  der  Rackkrhr  der  regierenden  Hduner  von  Braunsehweiff  u. 
Saehten  in  den  SMou  der  kath,  Kireht  im  18.  Jakrk.  (Eiiuiadeln, 
1843);  FoswntK,  OtwA,  dtr  kalk.  HafkinM  tu  Drtidm  mM 


eifur  kunen  OmcA.  dtr  kalk.  Kircki  in  Saehttn  (Draden,  I85I); 
Machatbcbbk,  QttA.  dtt  Ktnigrtitht  Saehtm  (LaipiiB,  1861); 
Idbm,  Oeaek.  dtr  Bitdii/t  dtt  BothtUfltt  Iteiutn  (Dnadeii,  1881). 

Hbbuann  Sacheb. 

Saxony,  Aiabrt  or  (Albbbt  of  HKUfaTinr), 
fourteenth-centtuy  philosopher;  nicknamed  Albertus 
Parvus,  Albertutius,  and  AlbertiUa  by  the  Italbn 
Scholastics  of  the  Renaissance.  In  1351  he  passed 
the  first  examination  (deUrminatio)  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  where  he  figured  as  a  member  of  the 
English  Nation.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
procurator  of  the  Elnglish  Nation;  in  1353  rector 
of  the  univermty;  in  1361.  collector  of  dues  of  tiie 
English  Nation;  in  1358  ne  had  been  one  of  the 
representatives  of  this  Nation  in  the  concordat  with 
the  Picard  Nation.    In  1361  the  English  Nation  sug- 

fested  him  for  the  suburban  parish  of  Sts.  Cosmas  and 
>aniian,  which  depended  on  the  university.  In  1368 
he  still  belonged  to  the  faculty  of  arts  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  where  he  compiled  his  questions  on  Aris- 
totle's "De(VloetMundo  .  Owing  to  their  commoD 
surname  of  Albert  of  Saxony,  Albert  of  Helmstfidt  has 
often  been  confused  with  Albert,  son  of  Bernard  the 
Rich,  of  Ricmirstorp  (Diocese  of  Halberstadt).  The 
latter  s  name  occurs  tor  the  first  time  in  1362 among  the 
masters  of  the  English  Nation  at  the  Universi^  of 
Paris:  in  1363  he  was  rector  of  the  university;  in  1385 
Rudolf,  Duke  of  Austria,  sent  him  as  ambassador  to 
Pope  Urban  V.  In  that  same  year  the  University  of 
Vienna  was  founded  and  through  the  influence  of 
Rudolf,  Albert  of  Ricmerstorp  was  elected  first  rector. 
He  was  consequently  appointed  a  canon  of  Hildes- 
heim  and  (21  Oct.,  1366)  Bishop  of  Halberst&dt. 

AU  the  works  which  we  possess  under  the  name  of 
Albert  of  Saxony  belong  to  Albert  of  Helmstfidt. 
Some  were  devoted  to  logic,  others  to  physics.  The 
study  of  these  books  is  admirably  calculated  to  in- 
form us  on  the  views  current  at  the.Univermtyof 
Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
treatises  on  logic  written  by  Albert  of  Saxony  are  de- 
voted to  the  detailed  and  subtle  dialectic  which  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  Petrus  Hispanus  had 
introduced  into  the  teaching  of  the  Parisian  Scholas- 
ticism, but  they  present  neither  the  disorder  nor  the 
multitude  of  empty  quibbles  which  about  the  same 
time  were  introduced  into  the  instruction  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  and  which  became  predominant 
there  under  the  influence  of  William  Heytesbuiy. 
Albert  of  Saxony's  treatises  on  phymcs  consist  of  a 
"Tractatus  proportionum"  and  questions  on  Aris- 
totle's "physics",  "De  Coelo",  and  "De  generatione 
et  corruptione".  These  conttun,  in  a  clear,  precise, 
and  concise  form,  an  explanation  of  numerous  ideas 
which  exercised  great  influence  on  the  development 
of  modem  science,  which  ideas,  however,  were  not 
wholly  personal  to  Albert  of  Helmstadt,  many  of  the 
most  important  of  them  being  derived  from  his  mas- 
ter, Jean  Buridao.  He  abandoned  the  old  Peripa- 
tetic dynamics  which  ascribed  the  movement  of  pro- 
jectiles to  disturbed  air.  With  Buridan  he  placed  the 
cause  of  this  movement  in  an  impetus  put  into  the 
projectile  by  the  person  who  threw  it;  the  part  he 
assigned  to  this  impetus  is  veiy  like  that  which  we 
now  attribute  to  living  force.  With  Buridan  he  con- 
sidered that  the  heavens  were  not  moved  by  intelli- 
gences, but,  like  projectiles,  by  the  impetus  which 
God  gave  them  when  He  created  them.  With  Buri- 
dan he  saw  in  the  increase  of  impetus  the  reason  of 
the  acceleration  in  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body.  He  fur- 
ther taupht  that  the  velocity  of  a  falling  wdght  in- 
creased in  proportion  either  to  the  space  traversed 
from  the  banning  of  the  fall  or  to  the  time  elapsed, 
but  he  did  not  decide  between  these  two. 

The  equilibrium  of  the  earth  and  seas  is  the  subject 
of  a  favourite  theory  of  Albert's.  The  entire  terres- 
trial dement  is  in  equilibrium  when  its  centre  of 
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gravity  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  world.  More- 
over,  the  terrestrial  mass  has  not  everywhere  the  same 
density,  so  that  its  centre  of  gravity  does  not  coincide 
with  the  centre  of  its  figure.  Thus  the  lightest  part 
of  the  eartii  is  more  distant  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  earth  than  the  heaviest  part.  The  erosion  pro- 
duced by  rivers  constantly  draws  terrestrial  particles 
from  the  continents  to  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  This 
erosion,  which,  by  scooping  out  the  valleys,  has 
shaped  the  mountains,  constantly  displaces  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  terrestrial  mass,  and  this  mass  is  in 
motion  to  bring  baick  ,the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
earth  to  the  centre  of  its  figure.  Through  this  motion 
the  submerged  portions  of  the  earth  constantly  push 
upwards  the  emerged  parts,  which  are  incessantly  be- 
ing eaten  away  and  afterwards  replaced  by  the  sub- 
merged parts.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury this  theory  of  Albert's  strongly  attracted  the 
attention  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  it  was  to  confirm 
it  that  he  devoted  himself  to  numerous  observations 
of  fossils.  Albert  of  Saxony,  moreover^  ascribed  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  to  the  similar  very  slow 
movement  of  the  terrestrial  element. 

His  "Tractatus  proportionum "  went  through 
eleven  editions;  one  bears  no  date  or  indication  of  its 
origin;  three  were  issued  at  Padua  in  1482,  1484,  and 
1487;  four  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1487^  1494,  and 
twice  in  1496;  two  were  printed  at  Venice  m  1502  and 
1506;  finally,  an  edition  without  date  or  printer's 
name  was  issued  at  Paris.  The  "Subtilisinue  quss- 
tiones  super  octo  libros  Physicorum"  were  printed  at 
Padua  in  1493,  at  Venice  in  1504  and  1516.  The 
"Qusestiones  in  Aristotelis  libros  de  Ccelo  et  Mundo" 
were  published  at  Pavia  in  1481,  at  Venice  in  1492  and 
1497.  The  "Qiuestiones  in  libros  de  generatione  et 
comiptione",  with  the  commentaries  and  Questions 
which  Gilles  of  Rome  and  Marsilius  of  In^en  had 
compiled  on  the  same  subject,  were  printed  at  Venice 
in  1504,  1505,  and  1518.  Albert's  ''Qusstiones"  on 
the  Physios,  the  "De  Coelo",  and  the  "De  genera- 
tione", followed  by  the  c|uestions  of  Th^mon  and  of 
Buridan  on  the  "De  anima'.',  were  printed  in  Paris 
in  1516  and  1518.  The  "Qusestiones  super  libros 
posteriorum  Aristotelis"  were  printed  at  Venice  in 
1497;  the  "Sophismata"  at  Paris  in  1489;  the 
"Tractatus  obli(»tionum"  at  Lvona  in  1498;  the  two 
last-named  works,  joined  with  the  "Insolubiiia", 
were  published  at  Paris  in  1490,  1495,  and  at  an  un- 
known date.  In  1496  was  printed  at  Bologna  the 
"Expositio  aurea  et  admodum  utilis  super  artem 
veterem,  edita  per  venerabilem  inceptorem  fratrem 
Gulielmum  de  Ocham  cuin  questionibus  Alberti  parvi 
de  Suconia".  Finally,  the  ''Logica  Alb^tucii''  was 
edited  at  Venice  in  15^. 

Pbantl,  aacludUe  dtr  LonUc  im  Abendland;  IV  (Leipiig, 
1867) ;  THtmoT,  Kteherehm  hiitmgua  rar  I«  principe  d'Archimide, 
3rd  article  in  Reme  arcUoloeitae,  new  lecies,  XIX  (1869):  BON- 
COMPAONI.  Inlomo  al  Traeiatua  proportionum  di  Alberto  at  Sat- 
tonia  in  Bvllelino  di  Biblioera/la  e  di  Storia  deUe  Seitnu  mat*- 
maUcht  e  fitieht,  IV  (1871) ;  Jacou,  Intomo  ad  un  comaUo  di 
BenedeUo  ViUorit  medico  FaerUino,  al  Tradatus  proportionum  di 
Alberto  di  Sauonia  in  tWd.;  Sutsr,  Der  Traetatue,  "  De  quadralwa 
dreuU"  dee  Alberttu  de  Saxonia  in  Zeilechrifi  far  Matkematik  und 
Fhyiik,  XXIX  (1884);  Sdteb,  Die  Oueetio  "De  proportione 
duametri  guadrati  ad  eoelam  ejuedem*'  aea  Albertue  de  Saxonia, 
ibid.,  XXXII  (1887);  Dtihbh,  Lee  originee  de  la  etati^ue,  II 
(Psiu,  1906);  IDCM,  Btudea  *ur  Ltonard  de  Vinei,  eeux  gu'tl 
ahu  a  eeux  qui  font  <u,  1st  ser.  (Paris,  1906) ;  2nd  ser.  (Paris, 
1909);  3rd  ser.  (in  press). 

PlERBB  DUHKH. 

Saxony,  Vicariate  Apobtouc  op.   See  Saxony. 

Scalabrini  Fathers.  See  Missionaries  of  Saint 
Chabu»  Borbomxo,  Congrboation  of. 

Scala  Saneta  (Holt  Stairs),  consisting  of  twenty- 
eight  white  marble  steps,  at  Rome,  near  the  Lateran; 
according  to  tradition  the  staircase  leading  once  to 
the  pratorium  of  Pilate  at  Jerusalem,  hence  sancti- 
fied oy  the  footsteps  of  Our  Lord  during  his  Passion. 
The  historians  of  tne  monument  relate  that  the  Holy 


Stairs  were  brought  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  about 
326  by  S*.  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  they  were  known  as  ScaUt 
PUali,  the  Stairs  of  Pilate.  From  old  plans  it  can 
be  gathered  that  they  led  to  a  corridor  of  the  Lateran 
Palace,  near  the  Chapel  of  St.  Sylvester,  were  covered 
with  a  special  roof;  and  had  at  their  sides  other  stairs 
for  common  use.  When  Sixtus  V  in  1589  destroyed 
the  old  papal  palace  and  built  the  new  on^,  he  ordered 
the  Holy  Stairs  to  be  transferred  to  their  present  site, 
before  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  (Holy  of  Holies).  The 
latter  is  the  old  private  papal  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  only  remaining  part  of  the  former 


Tn  Scala.  Sakcta 
C^uroh  of  8.  Salvatore,  Rome 

Lateran  Palace,  receiving  its  name  from  the  many 
precious  relics  preserved  there.  The  Sancta  Sanc- 
torum also  contains  the  celebrated  image  of  Christ, 
" not  made  by  human  hands",  wbitib  on  certain  occa- 
sions used  to  be  carried  through  Rome  in  procession. 
These  holv  treasures,  which  since  Leo  X  (1513-21) 
have  not  been  seen  by  anybody,  have  recently  been 
the  object  of  learned  dissertations  by  Grisar  and 
Lauer. 

In  its  new  site  the  Scala  Sancta  is  flanked  by  four 
other  stairs,  two  on  each  side,  for  common  use,  since 
the  Hol^  Stairs  ma^  only  be  ascended  on  the  knees, 
a  devotion  much  m  favour  with  pilgrims  and  the 
Roman  faithful,  especially  on  Fridays  and  in  Lent. 
Not  a  few  popes  are  recorded  to  have  performed  this 
pious  exercise;  Pius  IX,  who  in  1853  entrusted  the 
Passionist  Fathers  with  the  care  of  the  sanctuary, 
ascended  the  Holy  Stairs  on  19  Sept.,  1870,  the 
eve  of  the  entrance  of  the  Piedmontese  into  Rome. 
Pius  VII  on  2  Sept.,  1817  granted  those  who  ascend 
the  stairs  in  the  prescribea  manner  an  indulgence  of 
nine  years  for  every  step.  Finally  Pius  X,  on  26  Feb., 
1908,  granted  a  plenary  indulgence  to  be  gained  as 
often  as  the  stairs  are  devoutly  ascended  after  con- 
fession and  communion.  Imitations  of  the  Scala 
Sancta  have  been  erected  in  various  places,  as  in 
Lourdes  and  in  some  convents  of  nuns,  and  indul- 
gences are  attached  to  them  by  special  concessions. 

Thubston,  The  Holy  Year  of  Jubilee  (London,  1900),  18&- 
196;  Manner  of  vieiiing  and  devoutly  ascending  the  Holy  Staire 
(Rome,    1907);    Tohasi,    Scalte   Sancta   pia  daoaeulalionet 
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(Borne,  1607);  SoBanin,  D*  Seala  Sanela  anU  Santia  Sandanim 
tn  Latmmo  euUa  (Rome,  1672);  Mabanooni,  JtUnia  dtW 
antidtitrimo  oratorio  o  eappeUa  di  S.  Lorenzo  nel  Patriarchio 
haUraneiuo  .  .  .  (Home,  1747):  Baubi,  Mtmorie  taere  ddla 
eapptUa  di  Saneta  Sartetorum  »  deOa  SoaJia  del  Paiatzo  di  Pi- 
laio  delta  tolfarvtenie  la  Scala  Saneta  (Rome,  1708} ;  Mas- 
BUCCONl,  Memorie  gioriche  della  Seata  Santa  e  delV  ineiffne  ean- 
tuario  di  Sanela  Sanctorum  (Rome,  1840) ;  Rabponi,  De  BanKea  et 
Patriarekio  Lateranenn  (Rome,  1656)  331-33:361-84;  Quabsn- 
siiius,  Hittorica  .  .  \  Terra  Saneta  dueidatio,  II  (2nd  ed.,  Venice, 
1881),  140-41;  Adinolti,  Roma  neWeti  di  mcno,  I  (Rome,  1881), 
232  aqq.;  Armeluni,  Le  Chieee  di  Roma,  2nd  ed.  (Rome,  1891), 
108  eqq.;  Bbbinobb,  Die  AbUtut,  13tb  ed.  (Paderbom,  1910), 
435-36;  Laucb,  Le  tritor  du  Sanela  Sanctorum  (Paris,  1006); 
Obisab,  II  Sanela  Sanctorum  ed  it  euo  teeoro  tacro  (Rome,  1007). 

LrVARIUS  OuQKR. 

Scaliger  (It.,  Deua  Scala),  JuiiTOS  Cbbab, 
humanist,  b.  at  Riva  on  Lake  Gairda  in  1484;  d..  at 
Agen,  France,  21  Oct.,  1558.  He  was  brought  to 
Fnmce  as  physiciaQ  to  Antonio  de  la  Roven^  Bishop 
of  Agen,  and  became  a  French  citizen  unider  the 

name  of  Jules 
C^sar  de  I'Escale 
de  Bordonis'.  He 
took  part  in  the 
discusaon  c  o  n  - 
ceming  Cicero- 
nianism  and  be- 
gan his  career  as 
a  humanist  by  a 
violent  work 
against  Erasmus, 
"Oratio  pro  CS- 
cerone  contra 
Erasmum  "  (Paris, 
1531).  He  de- 
fended the  abso- 
lute perfection  of 
Qcero's  style  and 
denounced  Eras- 
mus as  a  mere 
proof  corrector,  a 
parasite,  and  a 
parricide.  Eras- 
mus kept  silence. 
In  1536  Scaliger 
issued  a  still  more  violent  discourse.  The  two  ois- 
oourses  were  comUned:  "Adversus  D.  Elrasmum  ora- 
tiones  due  eloquentis  romans  vindices  cum  auctoris 
opusculis"  (Toulouse,  1621).  He  wrote  a  more  solid 
work  in  a  calmer  tone  in  "De  causis  lingiue  latins 
libri  XIII"  (Lyons,  1540;  Geneva,  1580),  in  which 
he  analyzed  the  correct  style  of  Cicero  and  indicated 
634  mistakes  of  Valla  and  his  predecessors.  He  was 
the  first  to  attempt  a  systematic  treatise  on  poetry: 
"Poetices  libri  octo"  (Lyons,  1561;  Leyden,  1681; 
Heidelberg,  1607).  The  general  principles  of  this 
work  are  derived  from  Aristotle  whom  he  calls  "im- 
perator  noster;  omnium  bonarum  artium  dictator 
lerpetuus".  Like  Aristotle  he  makes  imitation  the 
lasis  of  all  poetry.  He  spoiled  his  work  by  exagger^ 
ations;  not  only  does  he  place  Virgil  above  Homer 
but  he  places  the  Homeric  epics  below  the  "Hero 
and  Leander"  of  Musaeus,  a  poet  of  the  Byzantine 
period;  it  is  true  that  ScaU^er  identifies  lum  with 
the  l^endary  Musseus,  a  disciple  of  .Orpheus  (Poet.. 
V,  2).  He  declared  that  Seneca  was  not  surpassed 
in  grandeur  by  any  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  Thjs 
last  opinion  was  not  without  its  consequences:  it 
explains  the  excessive  liking  of  Shakespeare,  Cor- 
neille,  and  many  of  their  contemporaries  for  the 
tragedies  of  Seneca. 

ScaUger  is  also  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"De  comicis  dimensionibus"  (Lyons,  1539);  "Exo- 
tericarum  exercitationum  de  subtilitate  ad  H.  Car- 
danum"  (Paris,  1537;  Basle,  1560);  "Poemata" 
(Geneva,  1574;  Heidelberg,  1600);  "Epistote  et 
Orationes"  (Leyden,  1600).  He  translated  into 
Latin  Aristotle's  "Natural  History"  (Toulouse, 
1619),  the  "Insomnise"  of  Hippocrates,  and  wrote 


bi 


oommentaries  on  the  treatises  on  plants  of  Theo- 
phrastes  and  Aristotle.  As  a  physician  he  was  much 
mterested  in  botany:  he  demonstrated  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  the  classification  of  plants  based  on 
their  properties  and  of  establishing  one  based  on 
their  distinctive  characteristics.  He  was  violent, 
vain,  and  g^ven  to  exaggeration.  His  faults  spoiled 
pleasing  natural  gifts  and  wide  learning. 

NuABO,  Let  gtadiateura  de  la  rtpubligue  dee  lettrea  aux  XV*, 
Xri;  el  XVII'  nielo,  I  (Pane,  1860),  30*-«00;  Saintbbobt, 
Hietory  of  titerary  criticiem,  II  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1002), 
60;  LnmuAC,  De  J.  C.  SeaUoeri  Poetiea  (Paris,  1887);  Sahots, 
A  Hietory  of  Claoieal  SAolarehip,  II  (Cambridse,  1908),  177. 

Paul  Lsjat. 

SoalimoU,  theologian,  better  known  by_  his  reli- 
gious name,  Andbba  di  Cabtellana,  from  his  place  of 
origin  in  Apulia.  He  entered  the  Order  of  the  Ck>n- 
ventual  Franciscans  in  the  I^vince  of  St.  Nicholas 
(Ban),  of  which  he  was  later  appointed  provincial. 
His  experience  as  a  missionary  in  Moldavia,  Wal- 
lachia,  and  Transylvania,  as  Prefect  Apostolic  of  Hun- 
|;ar^,  and  as  visitor  general  of  the  Franciscan  missions 
m  Russia  led  him  to  the  composition  of  a  work  which 
was  approved  by  the  general  of  the  order  in  1642,  and 
is  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Barberini  "Missionarius 
apostolicus  a  Sacra  Congregatione  de  Propaganda 
Iide  instructus  quomodo  debeat  inter  hsereticos  vi- 
vere,  pravitatee  eorum  convincere,  et  in  fide  catholica 
proficere  per  Germaniam,  Poloniam,  Ungariam,  et  per 
omnes  partes  ubi  vigent  blasphemis  lutherame" 
(Bologna,  1644). 

Wadding,  Scriptorea  ordinie  minorum  (Rome,  1006),  16; 
Bbabaoua,  Supplementum  et  caetiaatio  ad  ecriptoree  trium  oraumm 
S.  Francied  (Itome,  1906),  3S-36;  Fbanchini,  Biblioeofia  « 
flumorM  lettenrie  di  terittori  franeeaeani  comentuali  (Modena, 
1693),  36. 

C.  A.  DUBRAT. 

Souninoii,  Fit.t.akim  Pabxbb,  educator,  b.  at 
Whitefield,  Maine,  U.  8.  A.,  27  Dec.,  1816;  d.  at 
New  York,  7  Dec„  1894.  Having  received  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  tJ.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  he  made  the  usual  course  there  and  graduated 
(1837)  fifth  in  a  class  of  fifty-two.  He  remained  at 
the  academy  as  a  tutor  in  mathematics,  having  among 
his  pupils  the  future  Generals  Grant,  Roeecrana, 
Newton,  and  other  famous  army  officers.  During 
the  Seounole  war  he  saw  active  service  and  was  one 
of  G«sieral  Scott's  aides  in  the  Mexican  war  (1846- 
47),  his  bravery  at  Vera  Crux  winning  him  promotion. 
Just  before  starting  from  New  York  for  the  war  in 
1846  he  became  a  convert.  From  1847  to  1854  he 
was  attached  to  the  topographical  corps  surveying 
ihe  Upper  Lakes.  In  1856  he  left  the  army.  Later 
he  taiumt  mathematics  at  St.  Mary's  College,  and  at 
the  P(^technic  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  took 
an  active  part  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Civil  War,  re- 
ceiving the  commission  of  brigadier-general  on  15 
Oct.,  1862.  He  was  U.  S.  Consul  at  Prince  Edward 
Island  from  1866  to  1871,  and,  from  1875  until  his 
retirement  (1882),  was  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

(juLLru,  Biot.  Reeieter  Offieere  and  Graduate*  U.  S.  Miliary 
Aeadamy  (Boston,  1891);  FLTini,  CatMie  Chtireh  in  New 
Jereey  (Morristown,  1004);  Nat.  Cyclopedia  Am.  Biog.,  a.  t.; 
fretmm'e  Journal  (New  York) ,  files. 

Thomas  F.  Msehan. 

Scandal. — ^This  article  will  treat:  I.  The  Notion 
OF  Scandal;  II.  Its  Divisions;  III.  Its  Maucb; 
IV.  Casks  in  which  thk  Sin  of  Scandal  Occurs. 

I.  Notion  of  Scandal. — According  to  St.  Thomas 
(II-II,  O.  Uii,  a.  1)  scandal  is  a  word  or  action  evil  in 
itself,  vmich  occasions  another's  spiritual  ruin.  It  is 
a  word  or  action,  that  is  either  an  external  act — for  an 
internal  act  ctm  have  no  influence  on  the  conduct 
of  another— or  the  omission  of  an  external  act,  be- 
cause to  omit  what  one  should  do  is  equivalent  to 
doing  what  is  forbidden;  it  must  be  evil  in  itself,  or  in 
appearance;  this  is  the  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
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St.  Thomas:  mtniM  reelvm.  It  ia  not  the  phyrical 
cause  of  a  nNghboar'B  sin,  but  only  the  morad  cause,  or 
occaaon;  further,  this  moral  causality  may  be  un- 
derstood  in  a  strict  sense,  as  when  one  orders,  rer 
quests,  or  advises  another  to  commit  the  sin  (this 
is  strictly  inductive  scandal,  which  some  call  co-opera- 
tion in  a  broad  sense),  or  in  a  large  sense,  as  when  a 
person  without  being  directly  concerned  in  the  sin 
nevertheless  exercises  a  certain  influence  on  the  sin  of 
his  neighbour,  e.  g.  by  committing  such  a  dn  in  his 

fresenee  (this  is  inductive  scandal  in  a  broad  sense), 
'or  scandal  to  exist  it  is  therefore  essential  and  suffi- 
cient! with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  act  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place,  that  it  be 
of  a  nature  to  induce  sin  in  another:  consequently  it  is 
not  necessaiv  that  the  neighbour  should  actualljr  fall 
into  sin:  and  on  the  other  hand,  for  scandal  strictly 
so-called,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  neighbour  take  oc- 
casion to  do  evil  from  a  word  or  action  which  is  not  a 
subject  of  scandal  and  exercises  no  influence  on  his 
action;  it  must  be  a  cause  of  sinritual  ruin^  that  is  of 
sin,  oonseauent^  that  is  not  scandal  which  merely 
dissuades  tne  neighbour  from  a  more  perfect  act,  as  for 
instance,  prayer,  the  practice  of  the  Evangetical  vir- 
tues, the  more  frequent  use  of  the  sacraments,  etc. 
Still  leas  can  that  be  considered  scandal,  which  only 
arouses  comment,  indignation,  horror  etc.,  for  in- 
stance blasphemy  committed  in  the  presence  of  a 
priest  or  of  a  rehgious;  it  is  true  that  the  act  arouses 
mdignation  and  in  common  parlance  it  is  often  call«l 
scandalous,  but  this  way  of  speaking  is  inaccurate,  and 
in  strictly  theological  terminolo^  it  is  not  the  sin  of 
scandal.  Hence  scandal  is  in  itself  an  evil  act,  at 
least  in  appearance,  and  as  such  it  exercises  on  the  will 
of  another  an  influence  more  or  less  great  which  in- 
duces to  sin.  Furthermore,*  when  the  action  from 
which  another  takes  occasion  of  sin  is  not  bad,  either 
in  itself  or  in  appearance,  it  ma^  violate  chari^  (see 
below),  but  strictly  speaking  it  is  not  the  tan  of  scan- 
dal. However,  some  authorities  4mderstanding  the 
word  scandal  in  a  wider  sense  include  in  it  this  case. 

n.  Divisions. — (1)  Scandal  is  divided  into  active 
and  passive.  Active  scandal  is  that  which  has  been  de- 
fined above;  passive  scandal  is  the  sin  which  another 
commits  in  consequence  of  active  scandal.  Pasave 
scandal  is  called  scandal  raven  (scandalum  datum), 
when  the  act  of  the  scandalizer  is  of  a  nature  to  oc- 
casion it:  and  scandal  received  (flceeptum),  when  the 
action  of  the  one  who  scandalises  is  due' solely  to  ig- 
norance or  weakness — ^this  is  scandal  of  the  weak 
(infirmorvm), — or  to  malice  and  evil  inclinationis — this 
is  Pharisaical  scandal,  which  was  that  of  the  Pharisees 
with  regard  to  the  words  and  actions  of  Christ.  (2) 
Active  scandal  is  direct  when  he  who  commits  it  has 
the  intention  of  inducing  another  to  sin;  such  is  the 
sin  of  one  who  soUcits  another  to  the  crime  of  adultery, 
theft  etc.  If  one  prevails  upon  another  to  commit  the 
sin  not  only  bectuise  of  an  advantage  or  pleasure  be- 
lieved to  accrue  therefrom  but  chiefly  because  of  the 
sin  itself,  because  it  is  an  offence  to  God  or  the  ruin  of 
a  nei^bour's  soul,  direct  scandal  is  called  by  the  ex- 
pressive name  of  diabolical  scandal.  On  the  other 
hand  scandal  is  only  indirect  when  without  the  inten- 
tion to  cause  another  to  fall  into  sin  we  say  a  word  or 
perform  a  deed  which  is  for  him  an  occasion  of  sin. 

III.  Maucb. — (1)  That  active  scandal  is  a  mortal 
nn  Christ  Himself  has  taught  (Matt.,  xviii,  6sqq.)  and 
reason  makes  evident.  If  charity  obliges  us  to  assist 
our  neighbour's  temporal  aiid  spiritual  necessities 
(see  Auis;  Correction)  it  obliges  us  still  more 
strongly  not  to  be  to  him  a  cause  of  sin  or  spiritual 
ruin.  Hence  it  follows  that  every  sin  of  scandal  is 
contrary  to  charity.  Moreover  (2)  direct  scandal  is 
obviously  contrary  to  the  virtue  against  which  an- 
other is  mduoed  to  mn;  in  fact  every  virtue  forbids  not 
only  its  violation  by  ourselves  but  also  that  we  should 
denre  its  violation  by  another.   (3)  Indirect  scandal 


is  also  contrary  to  charity  (see  above);  but  is  it  also 
opposed  to  the  virtue  violated  by  another?  St.  Al- 
pnonsus  answers  in  the  affiimative;  others,  and  this 
seems  the  true  opinion,  deny  this.  In  fact  no  one  has 
hitherto  proved  tins  species  of  maUce,  and  those  who 
admit  it  are  not  consistent  with  themselves,  for  they 
should  also  maintain,  which  no  one  does,  that  anyone 
who  is  indirectly  the  cause  of  an  injustice  by  another 
is  also  bound  to  restitution;  what  is  true  of  justice 
should  hold  good  for  the  other  virtues. 

rV.  The  question  remains:  When  is  there  a  on  of 
scandal?  for  it  is  obvious  that  not  all  who  are  the 
occasion  of  sin  to  others  are  thereby  guilty.  (1)  As 
a  general  rule  the  sin  of  scandal  exists  when  one  di- 
rectly induces  another  to  do  a  thing  which  he  cannot 
do  without  sin,  either  formal  or  material,  e.  g.  by 
soliciting  a  person  to  perjury,  drunkenness,  sins  of  the 
flesh,  etc.,  even  though  the  person  induced  to  this  act 
is  habitually  or  at  tiie  time  disposed  to  commit  it. 
It  is  otherwise  when  the  tlung  we  ask  is  good  or  indif- 
ferent: this  may  be  done  without  scandsu  and  without 
sin,  when  there  is  a  just  cause  or  serious  reason  for 
asking  it;  even  thou^  one  foresees  that  the  other  will 
probably  ran  in  granting  it;  thus  for  the  common  weal 
a  judge  may  demand  an  oath  even  from  those  who 
will  probably  commit  perjury;  one  who  has  need  of 
money  and  who  cannot  find  anyone  who  will  lend  to 
him  may  have  recourse  to  an  usurer  although  he  fore- 
sees that  the  latter  will  exact  exorbitant  and  unjust 
interest,  ete.  The  thing  asked  must  be  without  sin 
either  formal  or  materiiu  because  it  is  not  allowed  to 
profit  by  the  ignorance  of  another  to  induce  him  to 
commit  what  is  forbidden;  to  cause  a  child  to  utter 
blasphemies,  to  induce  someone  who  is  unaware  of  the 
precept  of  tne  Church  to  eat  flesh  on  a  fast  day,  and 
so  on.  In  fact  in  all  these  cases  the  sin  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  person  who  endeavours  to  cause  it. 
This  is  the  general  rule,  but  here  the  question  arises, 
may  one  advise  another  bent  on  committing  a  great 
crime  to  be  satisfied  instead  with  doing  something  less 
evil?  This  question  is  much  discussed,  but  the  opin- 
ion which  considers  such  a  course  justifiable  is  prob; 
able  and  may  be  followed  in  practice.  In  fact  the 
advice  thus  given  is  not  properly  speaking  advice  to 
do  evil  but  to  do  a  lesser  evil  or  rather  not  to  do  the 
greater  evil  which  a  man  intends  to  commit;  therefore 
some  writers  exact  that  the  words  or  circumstances 
must  demonstrate  that  one  advises  the  evil  solely  as 
the  lesser  evil;  others,  however,  consider  it  sufficient 
that  such  be  the  intention,  even  when  not  made  mani- 
fest, of  the  person  who  gives  the  advice.  Nevertheless, 
if  a  man  had  decided  to  do  an  injury  to  a  certain  pei^ 
son  one  could  not — ^unless  in  exceptional  circumstances 
— ^induce  him  to  do  a  lesser  injury  to  any  other  person. 

(2)  He  is  guilty  of  the  sin  of  scandal  who  without 
positively  pledgmp  or  inducinj;  to  sin  nevertheless  per- 
forms an  aiet  evil  m  itself  which  will  be  an  occasion 
of  sin  to  another.  The  same  must  be  said  when  the 
act  is  evil  only  in  appearance,  unices  there  be  sufficient 
reason  to  act  and  to  permit  the  fault  of  another. 
Thus  those  who  blaspheme  before  others  when  they 
foresee  that  their  example  will  cause  the  latter  to 
blaspheme  are  guilty  of  scandal;  so  also  those  who 
attack  religion  or  morals,  hold  immoral  conversation, 
sing  immoral  songs  or  (by  their  behaviour,  dres6,  writ- 
ings eto.)  ofFend  against  the  laws  of  decency  and 
modesty,  when  they  foresee,  as  is  usual,  that  those 
who  see,  hear,  or  read  will  be  impelled  to  sin .  (3)  To  pre- 
vent another  8  sin  one  may  even  be  bound  to  forego  an 
act  which  is  sinful  neither  in  itself  nor  in  appearance, 
but  which  is  nevertheless  the  occasion  of  sm  to  an- 
other, unless  there  be  sufficient  reason  to  act  oth^rise. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  when  there  is  a  just 
cause  we  may  ask  of  another  a  thing  which  he  can  do 
without  sin  although  we  may  foresee  that  he  will  not 
do  it  without  fault.  Likewise  we  are  not  bound  to  be 
disturbed  by  pharisaioal  scandal,  which  may  follow  an 
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action  we  perform ;  but  we  must  avoid  scandalising  iba 
woak  if  we  can  do  so  easily.  The  application  of  these 
principles  depends  on  concrete  circumstances,  which 
vary  with  each  case;  however,  the  following  general 
rules  may  be  given:  (1)  To  prevent  scandalizing 
another  we  must  never  transgress  the  negative  pre- 
cepts of  the  natural  law,  nor  its  positive  precepts  in 
cases  where  they  truly  bind;  thus  it  is  not  permitted 
to  lie  to  prevent  a  mortal  e'm,  neither  can  one  neglect 
receiving  baptism  to  avoid  the  blasphemies  of  one's 
parents.  (2)  It  is  not  permitted  to  pass  over  any 
precept  whatever  in  order  to  prevent  Pharisaical  scan- 
dal, but  we  may  and  even  should,  in  special  cases  and 
for  one  oi  two  occasions,  pass  over  a  precept  whether 
Divine  or  human,  to  avoid  scandahzing  the  weak. 
(3)  We  should,  to  avoid  scandal,  forego  good  or  in- 
oifferent  works  which  are  not  of  precept,  if  we  can  do 
80  without  great  inconvenience.  (4)  Finally,  to  pre- 
vent the  scandal  of  the  weak  we  are  sometimes  obhged 
to  sacrifice  some  temporal  good  of  less  importance 
but  we  are  not  bound  to  do  this  when  the  goods  are  of 
greater  importance. 

BcBASDi,  Tkcoiogia  maralu,  themco-pracliea  (Fkois,  1004); 
BciXTT,  Comptnd.  th*ol.  mar.  ad  mmttm  P.  Oury  (Paris,  1908); 
D'Ankibau,  Summula  Iheol.  mar.  (Rome,  1908);  Gitncor^ 
Salrhans,  ThitA.  mm.  iiMftt.  (Bnuaels,  1909);  Lerukuhl,  TKetA. 
mar.  (Freiburg,  1910);  NoLoix,  Summa  tkeoloouB  moralit:  D* 

frmeplia  et  eedina  (Innsbruck,  1908) ;  St.  Troh as,  Swnma  Ofol. 
I-II,  Q.  xliii,  with  Cnjctdn's  commentary;  S.  AiJ>H0mi7s,  Tkaoi. 


mar.  II,  tr.  Ill  (Rome,  1905) ;  Bouquillon,  Dt  m'rf  uttftiu  U«i>li>0icw 
(Bruges,  1890)  with  annotations  by  WAmuzRT  (Bruges,  19(XI) ; 
WArrEUEKT,  Quelle  eepiee  de  ptcki  eommet  celui  qui  donne  U  tean- 
Met  in  Noutdle  renu  thMoeime,  XV  (Toumai,  1883);  CoUa- 
(Mmet6nwaues  (Bruces,  1896—),  especially  VIII  (1903)  and  XIV 
(1909). 

A.  Van  dbr  Hsebbn. 
Scanlon,  Lawbbncb.  See  Saw  Lake,  Diocebs 

OF. 

Scannabecctal,  Fiuppo  [Dalmabio;  Lippo  di 
Daluasio;  Lippo  Dalle  Madonne;  MtniATOM(?)], 
Bolognese  painter,  b.  about  1360;  d.  about  1410.  Of 
his  lue  ana  career  we  know  exceedingly  little.  Mal- 
vasia  gives  few  details,  but  regards  ms  work  as  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  says  that  no  great 
family  in  Bologna  was  without  an  example  of  it. 
It  is  not  easy  at  the  present  day  to  know  upon  what 
basis  Malvasia  wrote,  because  there  is  no  work  of 
Scannabecchi  which  seems  to  modem  critics  to  de- 
serve such  pruse.  He  was,  however,  one  of  the  earliest 
painters  of  Bologna,  and  one  of  the  first  to  reveal 
beauty  in  the  features  of  the  Madonna  and  Child. 
His  father,  Dalmasio  Scannabecchi,  who  painted  in 
the  same  city,  trained  him,  and  also  Vitale  da  Bologna. 
We  have  no  definite  dates  concerning  him,  save  that 
he  made  his  will  in  1410.  The  name  Muratori,  by 
which  one  or  two  writers  have  styled  him,  really 
belongs  to  another  artist  of  the  name  of  Scannabecchi, 
a  woman,  Teresa,  a  seventeenth-century  painter,  and 
should  not  be  applied  to  him.  His  name  of  Lippo 
Dalle  Madonne  was  given  him  because  he  usuaUy 
painted  the  Madonna. 

There  is  a  reference  to  him  in  Le  Pubbliche  Pitture  di  Piaeema 
(Piaoensa,  1780);  Malvasia,  Fdeina  Pittriee  (Bologna,  1678); 
the  unpublished  memoirs  of  Onarm  in  the  Bologna  Museum. 

Georob  Charles  Willlahson. 

Scumell,  Richard.  See  Omaha,  Diocese  of. 

Scapular. — I.  Name,  Meaning,  and  Origin. — 
The  scapular  (from  Lat.  scapula,  moulder)  forms  a 
part,  and  now  the  most  important  part,  of  the  h^it 
of  the  monastic  orders.  Other  orders  and  numerous 
religious  congregations  (both  male  and  female)  have 
iJso  adopted  the  scapular  from  the  monastic  orders. 
It  is  usually  worn  over  the  habit  or  soutane.  It 
consists  essentially  of  a  piece  of  cloth  about  the  width 
of  the  breast  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other  (i.  e., 
about  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches),  and  of  such  a 
length  that  it  reaches  not  quite  to  the  feet  in  front  and 
bemnd.  There  are  also  shorter  forms  of  the  scapular. 
In  the  middle  is  the  opening  for  the  head,  the  scapular 


thus  hanging  down  from  two  narrow  oonneeting 
segments  rerang  on  the  shoulders.  Originally  the 
longitudinal  se^ents  of  cloth  were  confined  by  crass 
segments  passing  under  the  arms — a  form  which 
exists  even  to-day.  In  former  times  also  two  seg- 
ments of  cloth  hung  over  the  shoulders,  which  they 
covered,  and  thus  formed  a  cross  with  the  lonn- 
tudinal  segments  over  the  breast  and  back  (cf.  P. 
L.,  cm,  1231,  editorial  note).  This  monastic  scap- 
ular, like  the  whole  monastic  habit  and  indeed  the  ht- 
urgical  vestments  of  the  priest,  developed  from  the 
ordinary  clothing  of  the  laity.  And,  just  as  the 
stole  is  the  special  sign  of  the  priestly  dignity  and 
power,  the  scapular  is  now  the  sim  of  the  monk. 
In  the  West,  in  the  case  of  St.  Benedict,  the  secular 
was  at  first  nothing  else  than  a  working  garment  or 
wron  such  as  was  then  worn  by  a^cultimJ  labourers. 
Thus,  in  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  it  was  eiquessly 
termed  "scapulare  propter  opera"  (c.  xxv  in  P.  L., 
LXXVI,  771).  From  this  developed  the  special 
monastic  garment,  to  which  a  hood  could  be  fas- 
tened at  uie  back.  In  fact,  the  original  scapular 
of  the  Dominican  Order  was  so  made  that  it  acted 
also  as  a  covering  for  the  head,  and  thus  as  a  hood 
(cf.  Qu6tif-Echanl.  "Scriptores  ord.  praed.",  I,  75; 
"Theodemari  epist.  ad  Carol.  Reg."  in  Mon. 
Germ,  lust.:  Epp.,  IV,  Carol,  nv.,  2,  513;  cf.  "S. 
Benedicti  Anianensis  concord,  r^ular.",  c.  bdi, 
in  P.  L.,  cm.  1231,  and  ibid.,  editorial  note;  Du 
Cange-Favre,  ''Glossarium",  s.  v.  Scapulare).  The 
scapular  of  the  West  correqx>nded  to  the  arudabus 
of  the  E^t  (cf.  "S.  Dorothei  abbatis  doctrina", 
I,  xiii,  in  P.  G.,  LXXXVIII,  1634;  Cassian,  "De 
coenob.  bistit.",  in  P.  L.,  XLIX,  68  sqq.:  Simeon 
Thessal.  archiep.,  "De  poenitentia",  ccuodii,  in 
P.  G.,  CLV,  495;  Goat,  ''Eucholopum",  2nd  ed., 
Venice,  1730.  pp.  411,  417  sqq.). 

Monastic  lormuls  of  profession  of  the  West  from 
the  ninth  century  make  no  mention  of  the  investment 
with  the  scapular.  It  was  only  gradually  that  ii 
became  one  of  the  important  parts  of  the  monastic 
habit.  Later,  like  the  analabus,  it  was  solenmly 
presented  during  the  clothing,  and  the  symbolism 
of  the  scapular  is  emphasized  in  the  formula  used 
during  this  ceremony.  Especially  the  analcAus  but 
also  tne  scapular  was  often  called  nmply  crux  (croas) 
on  account  of  its  shape,  and  symbolism  intro- 
duced accordingly.  It  was  thus  natural  to  term 
the  scapular  jvmm  Christi  (the  yoke  of  Christ); 
it  was  also  called  seuium  (shield),  as  it  was  laid  over 
the  head,  which  it  originally  covered  and  protected 
with  one  portion  (from  which  the  hood  afterwards  de- 
veloped). (Cf . "  S.  Dorothei  doctrina",  loc*.  cit. ;  Goar, 
loc.  cit. ; "  Vetusdiscipl.  monast.",  Paris,  1726.  formula 

frofeesionis;  Gianius,  "Annales  ord.  Servor.  ,2nd  ed., 
,  Lucca,  1719,  499  sq.,  409  sqq.).  In  the  rules  of 
tne  religious  it  is  expressly  prescnbed  under  penalties 
that  even  at  night  tne  scapular  must  be  worn.  e.  g. 
in  the  case  of  the  Servites  and  Carmelites  ("Mon. 
Ord.  Servonim  B.  M.  V.",  L  xri;  "Const,  s.  Bona- 
iunt»  1257";  "Mon.  hist.  Carmel.  Const.",  1324,  m 
Zinmterman,  31:  "Statuimus  quod  fratree  m  tunica 
et  scapulari  dormiant  supracincti,  sub  poena  gravis 
culpte  ).  For  night  the  Carmelites  have  now  a 
special  smaller  scapular  which,  however,  is  still  much 
larger  than  the  so-called  ^reat  scapular  of  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis;  it  measures  about  twenty 
inches  in  length  and  ten  in  width.  In  the  Con- 
stitutions of  the  Carmelite  Order  of  1369  (Cod. 
Vatic,  lat.  3991  fol.  33  v.)  it  is  appointed  that  each 
candidate  of  the  order  must  bring  with  him  his  bed 
and  in  adcUtion:  "habeat  etiam  cum  rauba  sua 
parvum  scapulare  cum  tunica  ad  iacendum"  (cf. 
Wessels,  "Analecta  Ord.  Carmel.",  Rome,  1911,  p. 
122).  Perhaps  the  smaller  scapular  for  the  night  is 
here  hinted  at  or  foreshadowed.  Perhaps  even  the 
small  scapular  of  the  confraternity  (that  for  the 
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laity)  may  be  suggested,  since  the  reference  is 
to  persons  coining  from  the  world  (novices)  who 
should  have  this  small  scapular.  It  is  likewise  pcp- 
scribed  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  Servites  of  1257 
"quod  nullus  accedat  sine  scapulari  et  timica  dor- 
mitum".  Again,  'after  St.  Benedict  had  declared 
in  his  Rule  XXII:  "Vestiti  dormiant  et  cincti 
cingulis  aut  funibus",  it  was  prescribed  in  the  "Con- 
Buetudines  sublacenses":  "Vestiti  autem  dormiant 
id  est  ad  minus  in  una  tunica  et  scapulari  et  cincti, 
ut  sint  parati  suigere"  (Albers,  "Cx>nsuet.  monas- 
ticee",  II,  126).  This  scapular  thus  appears  to  have 
been  a  portion  of  the  night  clothing  of  monks. 

II.  The  8capui*ar  op  the  Third  Orders. — ^To  the 
first  orders  have  been  gradually  added  the  second 
and  third  orders  and  the  oblates,  who  receive  the 
proper  habit  from  the  first  orders.  Early  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  numerous  lay  persons  had  already  joined 
the  E^edictine  Order  as  oblates;  these  often  re- 
ceived from  the  first  order  the  entire  monastic  habit, 
which  they  wore  either  constantly  in  the  world  or 
at  least  during  Divine  Service.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
great  grace  and  privilege  to  be  able  to  die  and  be 
buried  in  the  monastic  nabit,  which  was  frequently 
given  to  the  dying  or  placed  on  the  deceased  before 
burial.  In  the  revised  statutes  of  the  Oblates  of  the 
Benedictine  Order,  confirmed  in  1891  and  1904,  it 
is  stated  in  conclusion:  "The  Oblates  may  be  buried 
in  the  black  habit  of  the  order,  with  scapular  and 
girdle,  wherever  the  conditions  allow  the  lulfilment 
of  this  piops  wish"  (Beiinger,  "Die  Abl&sse",  13th 
ed.,  817;  French  tr.  "Les  indulgences",  3rd.  ed.,  II, 
516) .  In  the  first  Rule  of  the  Thiid  Order  of  St.  Francis 
of  1221  (also  in  that  of  1289),  the  investment  is 
fairly  exactly  described,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
scapular  (cf.  Sabatier,  "Opuscules  de  critique  hia- 
tonque",  I,  Paris,  1903,  "Regula  antiqua  fratrum  et 
sororum  de  poenitentia  ,  pp.  17  sq.,  "De  modo  ves- 
tium";  "Serophics  legisiationiB  textus  originales", 
III,  Quaracchi,  1897,  pp.  81  sq.,  "De  forma  habitus 
et  qualitate  indumentorum").  The  first  Rule  of  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic  in  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century  prescribed  likewise  a  formal  and 
complete  investment.  Here  also  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  scapular.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  third 
orders  this  made  its  appearance  later,  until  finally  it 
became  usual  to  wear  the  scapular  under  one's  ordinary 
clothing  instead  of  the  fidl  habit  of  the  order  (cf. '  'Regola 
del  terz'  ordine  di  San  Domenico",  Rome,  1888,  pp. 
26  sqq.  Concerning  the  investment  of  the  Oblati, 
ManteUatte,  and  Bizzoehe,  see  also  Giani,  "Annales", 
2nd  ed.,  I,  Lucca,  1719,  pp.  198,  405  sqq.,  626; 
2nd  ed.,  II  Lucca,  1721,  pp-  319,  392,  414,  420, 
442;  "Bullar.  Carmelit.",  II,  Rome.  1718,  p.  373; 
III,  Rome,  1768,  p.  611;  Linas,  "Bullar.  B.  M.  V.  de 
Mercede",  Barcelona,  1696,  p.  15;  cf.  Potthast, 
"Regest.  Pontif.",  1826  sq.).  By  the  Decree  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars  of 
20  December,  1616,  it  was  declared  that  the  Bizzoehe, 
who  lived  in  the  houses  of  relatives  (and  thus  quite 
without  restraint  in  the  world),  might  wear  the  ter- 
tiary habit,  but  without  tupriedum,  soUogola,  and 
■patUrUia  (i.  e.,  without  veil,  pectorale,  and  scapular). 
Later,  the  wearing  of  the  special  habit  of  an  order 
became  tmusual,  and  the  constant  wearing  of  such 
was  regarded  as  s'  privilege.  Gradually,  liowever, 
the  most  distinctive  article  of  the  monieistic  habit, 
the  scapular,  was  given,  and  is  in  an  ever  smaller 
form.  It  has  thus  come  to  pass  that  the  third  orders 
for  the  laity,  such  as  those  of  the  Franciscans,  Servites 
and  Domimcans,  wear  to-day  as  their  special  badge 
and  habit  a  "large"  scapular,  consisting  essentiaUy 
of  two  segments  of  woollen  cloth  (about  four  and  a  hau 
inches  long  and  two  and  three-eighths  inches  broad 
in  the  case  of  the  FVanciscan  scapular;  much  longer 
and  broader  in  the  case  of  the  Carmdite — althoi^ 
no  particular  length  or  breadth  is  prescribed)  oon^ 


nected  with  each  other  by  two  strings  or  bands. 
The  best  known  scapular  is  that  of  the  Third  Order 
of  St.  Francis,  or,  as  it  is  simply  called,  the  Scapular 
of  St.  Francis;  it  is  brown,  grey,  or  black  in  colour, 
and  has  (at  least  generally)  on  one  of  the  woollen 
segments  the  image  of  St.  Francis  and  on  the  other 
that  of  the  little  church  of  Portiuncula.  For  these 
large  scapulars  the  same  general  rules  hold  good  as 
described  in  detail  below  in  the  case  of  the  small 
scapulars.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  peraons 
who  desire  to  share  m  the  indulgences  and  pnvileges 
of  the  third  orders  shall  wear  the  scapulars  con- 
stantly. However,  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences  ex- 
pressly declared  on  30  Apnl,  1885,  that  the  wearing 
of  the  scapulvs  of  smaller  form  and  of  the  same  size 
as  those  of  the  confraternities  entitled  one  to  gain  the 
indulgences  of  the  third  order  (cf.  Constit.  Leonis 
XIII,  "Miserioors  Dei  FiUus",  30  May,  1883; 
"Acta  S.  Sed.",  XV,  513  sqq.;  Beringer,  ''Les  in- 
dukences",  3rd  ed^,  II,  499  sqq.). 

III.  The  Sm aijL  Scapulars. — Like  the  large  scapu- 
lars the  first  and  oldest  small  scapulars  originated  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  real  monastic  scapular.  Pious 
lay  persons  of  either  sex  attached  themselves  to  the 
Servites  for  instance;  many  of  those  who  were  in  a 
position  to  do  so  attached  themselves  to  the  third 
order  with  vows,  but  in  the  case  of  many  others 
eithra  this  was  impossible  or  the  idea  of  doing  so 
had  as  yet  not  occurred  to  them.  In  this  manner 
developed,  shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the  Servite 
Order,  4he  Confraternity  of  the  Servi  B.  Maria 
Virginis  (cf.  Giani,  "Annales",  I,  2nd  ed.,  Lucca, 
1719,  p.  162;  Ist  ed.,  Florence,  1618,  p.  58).  Similarly 
originated  the  Confraternity  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel;  that  this  existed  m  1280  is  proved  by  the 
still  extant  "Libro  degli  ordinamenti  de  la  compognia 
di  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  scritto  nel  1280  (ed- 
ited by  Giulio  Piccini  at  Bologna,  1867,  in  "Scelta 
di  Curiosity  letterarie").  The  members  of  these  con- 
fraternities were  called  the  an^ratrea  and  eonsororea 
of  the  respective  orders;  they  had  special  rules  and 
participated  in  the  spiritual  goods  of  the  order  to 
which  they  belonged.  It  is  probable  also  that  many 
of  those  who  could  not  be  promoted  to  the  third 
order  or  who  were  special  benefactors  of  the  first 
order  received  the  habit  of  the  order  or  a  large 
scapular  similar  to  that  of  the  oblates,  which  they 
might  wear  when  dying  and  in  which  they  might  be 
buried.  It  was  omy  later  and  gradually  that  the 
idea  developed  of  giving  to  everyone  connected  with 
the  order  the  real  scapular  of  the  order  in  miniature 
as  their  badge  to  be  always  worn  day  and  night  over 
or  under  their  ordinarv  clothing. 

It  was  now  that  these  confraternities  developed 
into  scapular  confraternities  in  the  modem  sense. 
On  account  of  the  scapulars  the  faithful  resorted  ever 
more  to  these  confraternities,  especially  after  they  had 
heard  of  the  wonderful  graces  which  members  had 
received  through  the  scapulars,  and  above  all  when 
the  story  of  the  apparition  of  the  Blessed  Virmn  and 
of  her  promise  to  all  who  woi%  the  Scapular  of  Mount 
Carmel  faithfully  until  death  became  known.  Con- 
sequently, the  torn  oldest  smaU  scapulars  are  like- 
wise the  badges  of  four  confraternities,  attached  re- 
spectively to  the  Carmelites,  Servites,  Trinitarians, 
and  Mer^edarians.  Later  on  the  Franciscans  gave  the 
members  of  their  third  order  for  the  laity  the  large 
scapular,  and  founded  also  a  Franciscan  confraternity, 
the  members  of  which  were  given  as  their  badge, 
not  a  small  scapular,  but  a  girdle.  The  Dominicans 
likewise  assigned  to  tneir  third  order  the  large  scapular 
as  its  bsKlp;e,  and  to  their  principal  confraternity  the 
rosary.  Since  1903,  however,  there  is  a  small  scapular 
of  St.  Dominic  provided  with  an  indulgence  but  con- 
nected with  no  confraternity  ("Analecta  eccL",  1904, 
p.  261).  The  Benedictinesj  on  the  other  hand, 
founded  a  special  confraternity  in  the  latter  half  of 
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the  nineteenth  century,  and  pave  to  its  members 
a  small  scapular  of  St.  Benedict.  An  attempt  was 
later  made  to  give  the  oblates  of  the  Benedictines  a 
larger  scapular  which  could  be  worn  constantly. 
However,  the  regulation  which  was  already  quoted 
from  the  new  statutes  of  the  Benedictines  Oblates 
still  remains  in  force. 

In  the  course  of  time  other  orders  received  the 
faculty  of  blessing  small  scapulars  and  investing  the 
faithful  with  them,  aithou^  such  dcapulars  were  not 
always  connected  with  a  confraternity.  Thus  orig- 
inated the  Blue  Scapular  of  the  Theatines  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  connexion  with  which  a 
confraternity  was  not  founded  until  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Fathers  of  the  Precious  Blood  have 
a  scapular  and  confraternity  named  after  their 
order.  Similarly  the  Camillians  have  the  Confra- 
ternity and  Scapular  of  Our  Liuly  the  Help  of  the 
Sick,  and  the  AuKustinians  the  Confraternity  and 
Scapular  of  the  Mother  of  Good  Coimsel,  in  which 
cases  the  scapular  and  confraternity  are  not  insepara- 
bly united;  nnallv  the  Capuchins  have  the  Scapular 
of  St.  Joseph  without  a  corresponding  confraternity. 
The  Lazarists  have  the  Red,  and  the  Passionists 
the  Black  Scapular  of  the  Passion.  Under  Leo  XIII 
originated  in  Borne  the  Scapular  Confraternity  of  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel,  which  is  attached  not  so 
much  to.  an  order  as  to  the  church  in  which  it  exists. 
Also  undo'  Leo  XIII,  in  1000,  were  approved  the 
Scapular  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Scapular  of  the 
Sacred  Hearts  of  Jeeus  and  Mary  (both  without  a 
corresponding  confraternity),  and  the  Scapular  of  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  w4uch  originated  in  1877. 
These  complete  the  list  of  the  seventeen  known 
small  scapulars. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  first  four  small 
scapulars  is  still  to  a  great  extent  obscure.  It  is 
probable  that  the  reviviQ  of  the  religious  life  in  the 
sixteenth  century  (the  Counter-Reformation)  gave 
the  chief  impetus  to  the  development  of  the  scapiuars, 
as  to  other  institutions  and  practices  (e.  g.,  con- 
fraternities and  novenas).  To  assign  an  exact  date 
to  the  origin  of  the  first  small  scapular  is  still  impos- 
sible: it  wpears,  however,  that  the  Cannelite  scapular 
antedated  all  the  others,  as  a  prototype  well  worthy 
of  imitation,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  above-men- 
tioned scapular  prescribed  for  wearing  at  night.  At 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  scapular  was 
certainly  widespread,  as  is  clear  from  the  information 
given  by  the  Carmelite  Joseph  Falcome  in  "La 
Cronica  Carmelitana",  a  book  which  was  published 
at  Piacenza  in  1595  (cf.  Wessels,  "Analecta  Ord. 
Outnel. ",  Rome,  1911,  pp.  120  scj.).  Before  entering 
into  further  detail  ooncemingthe  mdividual  scapulars, 
we  must  give  the  general  rules  and  r^ulations  which 
apply  to  all  the  small  scapulars. 

IV.  Gbnkral  Ecclebiasticai.  Reoulahons  Con- 
CERNINQ  THE  Smali.  SCAPULARS. — ^Thc  small  scapulars 
consist  essentially  of  two  quadrilateral  s^m^ts  of 
woollei^  cloth  (about  two  and  three-quarter  inches 
long  by  two  inches  widtf),  connected  with  each  other 
by  two  strings  or  bands  in  such  a  manner  that,  when 
the  bands  rest  on  the  shoulders,  the  front  segment 
rests  before  the  breast,  while  the  other  hangs  down 
an  equal  distance  at  the  back.  The  two  segments  of 
cloth  need  not  necessarily  be  eaually  large,  various 
scapulars  having  the  segment  before  the  breast  of  the 
above  dimensions  while  the  segment  at  the  back  is 
much  smaller.  The  material  of  these  two  essential 
parts  of  the  scapular  must  be  of  woven  wool;  the 
strings  or  bands  may  be  of  any  material,  and  of  any 
one  colour.  The  colour  of  the  segments  of  woollen 
cloth  depends  on  the  colour  of  the  monastic  habit, 
which  it  to  a  certain  extent  represents,  or  on  the 
myst^  in  honour  of  which  it  is  worn.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  remarked  that  the  so-called  Brown 
Scapular  of  the  CarmeliteB  may  be  black,  and  that 


the  bands  of  the  Bed  Scapular  of  the  Passion  must 
be  of  red  wool.  On  either  or  both  of  the  woollen 
segments  may  be  sewn  or  embroidered  becoming 
representations  or  other  decorations  (emblems-,  names 
etc.)  of  a  different  material.  It  is  only  in  the  case 
of  the  Red  Scapular  that  the  images  are  expressly 
prescribed. 

Several  scapulars  may  be  attached  to  the  same 

r'  r  of  strings  or  bands;  each  scapular  must  of  course  / 
complete,  and  must  be  attached  to  both  bands. 
In  many  cases  the  five  best-known  of  the  early 
scapulars  are  attached  to  the  same  pair  of  bands: 
this  combination  is  then  known  as  the  "fivefola 
scapular".  The  five  are:  the  Scapular  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Trinity,  that  of  the  CarmeUtes,  of  the  Sese- 
vites,  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the  Red 
Scapular  of  the  Passion.  When  the  scapulars  are 
thus  joined  together,  the  bands  must  be  of  red  wool, 
as  required  bv  the  Red  Scapular;  it  is  customary  to 
wear  the  Red  Scapular  uppermost  and  that  of  the 
Most  Blessed  Trimty  undermost,  so  that  the  images 
specially  prescribed  in  the  case  of  the  Red,  and  the 
small  red  and  blue  cross  on  the  Scapular  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  may  be  visible. 

Only  at  the  original  reception  of  any  scapular  is 
either  the  bleming  or  the  investment  with  sucn  by  an 
authorized  priest  necessary.  When  a  person  needs 
a  new  scapular,  he  can  put  on  an  unblessed  one. 
If  the  investment  with  a  scapular  be  inseparably 
connected  with  reception  into  a  confraternity,  the 
reception  and  enrolment  must  take  place  en  the  same 
occasion  as  the  blessing  and  investment.  To  share 
in  the  indulgences  and  privileges  of  a  scapular,  one 
must  wear  it  constantly;  it  may  be  worn  over  or 
under  one's  clothing  and  may  be  laid  aside  for  a  short 
time,  if  necessary.  Should  one  have  ceased  wearing 
the  scapular  for  a  long  period  (even  through  indif- 
ference), one  gains  none  of  the  indulgences,  during 
this  time,  but,  by  simply  resuming  the  scapular,  one 
again  participate  in  tne  indulgences,  privileges,  etc. 
Every  scapular,  which  is  not  merely  an  object  of 
private  devotion  (for  there  are  also  such)  but  is  also 
provided  with  an  indulgence,  must  be  approved  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  the  formula  of 
blessing  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  Congregation  of 
Rites.  In  this  article  we  speak  only  of  scapulars 
approved  by  the  Church. 

V.  The  Scapular  Medals. — Since  1910  and  the 
regulation  of  the  Holy  Office  of  16  December  of  that 
year  (Acta  Apost.  Sedis,  III,  22  sq.)  it  is  permitted 
to  wear,  instead  of  one  or  more  of  the  small  scapulars, 
a  single  medal  of  metal.  This  medal  niust  htwre  on 
one  side  a  representation  of  Jesus  Christ  with  His 
Most  Sacred  Heart  and  on  the  other  any  image  of  the 
Mother  of  God.  All  persons  who  have  been  validly 
invested  with  a  blessed  woollen  scapular  may  replace 
such  by  this  medal.  The  medal  must  be  blessed  by  a 
priest  possessing  the  faculty  to  bless  and  invest  with 
the  scapular  or  scapulars,  which  the  medal  is  to  re- 
place. The  faculties  to  bless  these  medals  are  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  and  limitations  as  the  faculties 
to  bless  and  invest  with  the  corresponding  scapulars. 
If  the  medal  is  to  be  worn  instead  of  a  number  of 
different  scapulars,  it  must  receive  the  blessing  that 
would  be  attached  to  each  of  them,  i.  e.  as  many 
blessings  as  the  number  of  scapulars  it  replaces. 
For  each  blessing  a  sign  of  the  Cross  suffices.  This 
medal  must  also  be  worn  constantly,  either  about  the 
neck  or  in  some  other  seemly  manner,  and  with  it 
may  be  gained  all  the  indulgences  and  privilegee 
of  the  small  scapulars  without  exception.  Only  tiie 
small  (not  the  lane)  scapulars  may  be  validly  re- 
placed by  such  medaliB. 

VI.  The  Individual  Small  Scapulars. — A.  The 
Scapular  of  the  Moat  BUsaed  Trinity.— The  small 
white  scapular,  provided  with  the  blue  and  red  eroo^ 
is  the  badge  of  the  membeiB  of  the  Gonfrateniity  or 
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the  Most  Blessed  Trinity.  To  Innocent  III,  who 
tanctioned  the  Order  of  the  Trinitarians  on  28 
January,  1198,  an  angel  is  said  to  have  appeared, 
wearing  a  white  garment  and  on  his  breast  a  cross, 
of  which  the  transverse  shaft  was  blue  and  the 
.  longitudinal  shaft  red.  The  Trinitarians  were  ao- 
cordinglv  assigned  this  as  their  habit.  When  later 
the  faiuful  sought  to  associate  themselves  more 
closely  with  their  order  in  confraternities,  the  Trini- 
tarians gave  them  as  their  outward  badge  the  scapular 
desoribra  above.  The  red  and  blue  cross  is  essential 
only  on  the  front  segment  of  woollen  cloth  which 
hangs  before  the  breast.  Each  person  who  joins  the 
Co^atemity  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  must  be  in- 
vested with  this  scapular  and  must  constantly  wear 
it.  The  indulgences  of  this  confraternity  were  last 
approved  by  a  Decree  al  the  Congre^tion  of  Indul- 
gences of  13  August,  1809.  The  General  of  the 
Trinitarians  may  communicate  to  other  priests  the 
faculty  of  receiving  into  the  confraternity  and  of 
blessing  and  investing  with  the  scapular  (Beringer, 
"Die  Ablasse",  13th  ed.,  584  sqq.;  French  tr., 
3rd  ed.,  II,  107;  cf.  Baro  Bonav.,  "  Annates  Ord. 
SS.  Trinit.''  Rome,  1684,  p.  bnviii  ad  an  1598). 

B.  The  Scapular  of  Out  Lady  of .  Rantom  (B. 
Maria  V.  de  Mereeae  redemptionis  cai)tworum). — 
Like  the  Trinitarians,  the  Fathers  of  the  Order  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy  for  the  Ransom  of  Prisoners 
give  the  faithful  a  special  scapular  on  their  entering 
the  confraternity  erected  by  them.  The  order  was 
founded  by  St.  Peter  Nolasco  (d.  1256) .  The  scapular 
is  of  white  cloth,  and  bears  on  the  front  part,  which 
hangs  over  the  breast,  the  picture  of  Our  Lady  of 
RaiMHu.  The  other  part  consists  simply  of  a  smaller 
segment  of  white  cloth.  The  simimary  of  indulgences 
of  the  confraternity  was  last  approved  by  the  Con- 
gregation of  Indulgences  on  30  July,  1868  (Rescr. 
auth.  S.  C.  Indulg.,  pp.  483  sqq.,  n.  36).  The  General 
of  the  Mercedarians  communicates  to  other  priests 
the  faculty  of  receiving  into  the  confraternity  and 
of  blessing  and  investiiu  with  the  scapular.  In 
the  "Bullar.  Ord.  B.  M.  V.  de  Jblercede"  (Barcelona, 
1696),  p.  16,  mention  is  made  of  a  Ck>nstitution  of 
Urban  IV  issued  at  Viterbo  on  25  March,  1263, 
granting  afresh  to  the  laity  who  wear  the  scapular 
of  the  order  (hMtum  nostrum)  in  the  world  many 
graces  and  indulgences.  We  do  no  more  than  record 
this  circumstance  exactly  as  it  is  related  in  the 
"BuUarium".  However,  the  encyclical  could  not 
have  been  issued  from  Viteibo  on  25  March,  1263,  for 
tJthaa  IV  was  at  that  time  in  Orvieto. 

C.  The  Scapuiar  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmd  ia 
the  best  known,  moat  celebrated,  and  most  widespread 
of  the  small  scapulars.  It  ia  spoken  of  as  "the 
Scapular",  and  the  "feast  of  the  Scapular"  is  that 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  on  16  Julv.  It  ia 
probably  the  oldest  scapular  and  served  as  the  proto- 
type of  the  others.  According  to  a  pious  tradition 
the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  St.  Sunon  Stock  (q. 
V.)  at  Cunbridge,  England,  on  Sunday,  16  July, 
1251.  In  answer  to  his  appeal  for  help  for  his  op- 
pressed order,  die  appeared  to  him  with  a  scapu- 
lar in  her  hand  and  said:  "Take,  beloved  son, 
this  scapular  of  thv  order  as  a  badge  of  my  con- 
fraternity and  for  thee  and  all  Carmelites  a  special 
sign  of  grace;  whoever  dies  in  this  garment,  wilt  not  suf- 
fer everlasting  fire.  It  is  the  sign  of  salvation,  a  safe- 
guard in  dangers,  a  pledge  of  peace  and  of  the  covenant' ' . 
This  tradition,  however,  appears  in  such  a  precise  form 
for  the  first  time  in  1642,  when  the  words  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  were  given  in  a  circular  of  St.  Simon  Stock, 
which  he  ia  aaid  to  have  dictated  to  hia  companion, 
secretary,  and  confessor,  Peter  Swanyngton.  Although 
it  has  now  been  sufficiently  shown  that  this  testimony 
cannot  be  supported  by  historical  documents  (cf. 
B.  Zimmerman,  "Mon.  hist.  Carmelit.",  I.  Lerins, 
1907,  pp.  323  sqq.;  Louis  Baltet  in  "Bulletin  de 


litt.  eccl.",  1911,  pp.  24  sqq..  85  sqq.),  still  Rj 
general  oonten^_  remains  a  reliable  pious  tradition; 
m  other  words,  it  is  credible  that  St.  Simon  Stock  waa 
assured  in  a  supernatural  maimer  of  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  his  whole  order  and 
for  all  who  should  wear  the  Carmelite  habit;  that  Uie 
Blessed  Virgin  also  promised  him  to  grant  special 
aid,  especially  in  the  hour  of  death,  to  those  who 
in  holy  fidelity  wore  this  habit  in  her  honour  through- 
out life,  so  that  they  should  be  preserved  from  hell. 
And,  even  though  there  is  here  no  direct  reference 
to  the  members  of  the  scapular  confraternity,  in- 
directly the  promise  is  extended  to  all  who  from 
devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God  should  wear  her  habit 
or  badge,  like  true  Christians,  until  death,  and  be 
thus  as  it  were  afiBliated  to  the  Carmelite  Order. 

Heretofore  no  authenticated  testimony  has  been 
discovered  proving  that  the  small  scapular  was  known 
from  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  and 
was  given  to  the  members  of  the  Confraternity  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel.  On  the  contrary  there 
are  many  reasons  for  the  view  that  the  small  scapu- 
lar, as  we  now  know  it  and  in  the  form  it  nas 
certainly  had  since  the  sixteenth  century,  is  of 
much  later  origin.  Zimmerman  (Mon.  hist.  Carmelit., 
loc.  cit.)  and  Saltet  (loc.  cit.)  give  very  reasonable 
grounds  for  this  view.  In  any  case,  the  scapular 
was  very  widespread  in  European  countries  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  is  evident  from 
"La  cronica  Carmelitana"  of  the  Carmelite  Joseph 
Falcone  (Piacenza,  1595).  In  1600  appeared  at 
Palermo  the  "Giardino  Carmelitano"  of  the  Car- 
melite Egidio  Leoindelicato  da  Sciacca  (the  approval' 
is  dated  1592).  Towards  the  end  the  author  gives, 
after  the  formula  of  benediction  for  the  FrateUi 
and  Soielle  della  Compagnia  della  Madonna  del 
Carmine  (who  receive  the  complete  habit  of  the  order), 
the  formula  for  the  blessing  of  the  scapular  for  the 
Devoti  della  Compagnia  Carmelitana  (pp.  239  sqq.). 
This  is  the  earliest  form  of  benediction  for  the  small 
jQapular  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  ia  also 
notewwthy  that  the  formula  for  the  sisters  con- 
tains no  reference  to  the  acapular,  while  in  that  for 
the  brothera  there  la  a  apecial  blessing  for  the  scapular 
(cf.  ibid.,  pp.  228  sqq.). 

Nevertheless,  even  should  we  admit  that  the  small 
scapular  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  originated 
even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
yet  the  above  promise,  which  is  designated  the  first 
privilege  of  the  Carmelite  Scapular,  remains  unim- 
paired. For  this  privilege  declares  nothing  else  than 
that  all  those  who  out  of  true  veneration  and  love 
for  the  Blessed  Virgin  constantly  wear  the  scapular 
in  a  spirit  of  fidelity  and  confiding  faith,  after  they 
have  been  placed  by  the  Church  itself  with  this  habit 
or  badge  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  shall  enjoy  this  special  protection  in  the  mat- 
ter and  crisis  which  most  concerns  them  for  time 
and  eternity.  Whoever,  therefore,  even  though  he  be 
now  a  sinner,  wears  the  badge  of  the  Mother  of  God 
throughout  life  as  her  faithful  servant,  not  pre- 
sumptuously relying  on  the  scapular  as  on  a  miracu- 
lous amulet,  but  trustfully  confiding  in  the  power 
and  goodness  of  Mary,  may  securely  hope  that  Mary 
will  through  her  powerful  and  motherly  intercession 
procure  for  him  all  the  necessary  graces  for  true 
conversion  and  for  perseverance  m  good.  Such  ia 
the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  first  privilege 
of  the  Carmelite  Scapulw,  which  is  wont  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  word:  "Whoever  wears  the  scapular 
until  death,  will  be  preserved  from  hell".  The  second 
privilege  of  the  scapular,  otherwise  known  as  tho 
Sabbatme  privilege,  may  be  briefly  defined  as  mean- 
ing that  Mary's  motherly  assistance  for  her  servants 
in  the  Scapular  Confraternity  will  continue  after 
death,  and  will  find  effect  especially  on  Saturday 
(the  day  consecrated  to  her  honour),  provided  that 
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the  members  fulfil  faithfully  the  not  easy  conditions 
necessary  for  obtaining  this  privilege  (see  Sabbatinhi 

pBTVIIiBaB). 

Ae  regards  the  external  form  of  the  scapular.  It 
should  consist  of  two  se^^ments  of  biown  woollen 
doth:  black,  however,  is  also  admissible.  This 
scapular  usucQly  bears  on  one  side  the  image  of  our 
Lady  of  Mount  CarmeL  but  neither  this  nor  any  other 
ima^  is  prescribed.  The  authentic  list  of  indulgences, 
privileges,  and  indults  of  the  Scapular  Confraternity 
of  Mount  Carmel  was  last  approved  on  4  Jul^,  1908, 
by  the  ConEregation  of  Indulgences.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  wis  summary  savs  nothing  of  the  above- 
mentioned  first  privil^e;  what  it  says  of  the  Sab- 
batine  privilege  is  explained  in  the  article  on  that 
subject.  Conceming  the  often  miraculous  protection 
which  Mary  on  account  of  this  her  badge  has  granted 
to  pious  members  of  the  Scapular  Confraternity  in 
great  perils  of  soul  and  body,  there  exist  many  rec- 
ords and  reliable  reports  (some  of  recent  times),  to 
which  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  credence.  Like  the 
Tosaiy,  this  scapular  has  become  the  badge  of  the 
devout  Catholic  and  the  true  servant  of  Maty  (cf. 
op.  cit.;  Beringer,  "Les  indulgences",  3rd  ed.,  II, 
244  sag.}. 

D.  The  Black  Scapular  of  the  Seven  Dolours  of 
Mary. — Shortly  after  Alexander  IV  had  sanctioned 
the  Servite  Order  in  1255,  many  of  the  faithful  of 
either  sex  associated  themselves  with  the  order  in 
ecclesiastical  confraternities  in  honour  of  the  Seven 
Dolours  of  Mary.  The  members  of  thb  Confra- 
temity^  of  the  Seven  Dolours  of  Maiy  also^  wore  in 
later  times  a  sci^ular.  which,  like  the  habit  of  the 
order,  had  to  be  of  black  cloth.  In  other  respects 
nothing  is  prescribed  concemiog  this  scapular,  al- 
though it  usually  bears  on  the  front  portion  (over  the 
breast)  an  image  of  the  Mother  of  Sorrows.  _  This 
scapular  must  Ukewise  be  worn  constantly,  if  one 
wLwes  to  gain  the  indulgences  of  the  confraternity. 
The  summary  of  indulgences  was  last  approved  by 

.  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences  on  7  March,  1888. 
Priests  may  obtain  from  the  General  of  the  Servites  the 
faculty  to  receive  the  faithful  into  the  confraternity 
and  to  bless  and  invest  with  the  scapular  (cf .  Beringer, 
"Die  AblSsse",  13th  ed.,  pp.  680  saq.;  "Les  in- 
dulgences", 3rd  ed.,  II,  277).  For  the  history  of  the 
scapular  consult  especially  Giani,  "Annales  Ord. 
Servorum  B.  Mariae  Virginis",  III  (2nd  ed.),  25. 

E.  The  Blue  Scapular  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion.— ^The  Venerable  Ursula  Benicasa,  foundress  of 
the  Order  of  Theatine  Nuns,  relates  in  her  autobiog- 
raphy how  the  habit  which  she  and  her  sisters  were 
to  wear  in  honour  of  the  Immaculate  Concnition  was 
revealed  to  her  in  a  vision.  When  Jesus  Christ  had 
in  return  promised  great  favours  for  her  order,  she 
begged  the  same  graces  for  all  the  faithful  who  should 
devoutly  wear  a  small  sky-blue  scapular  in  honour 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  to  secure  the  con- 
version of  sinners.  Her  petition  having  been  granted, 
she  herself  dissenunated  such  scapulars,  after  they 
had  been  blessed  by  a  priest.  This  devotion  bore 
such  rich  fruits  that  Clement  X  by  the  Brief  of  30 
January,  1671,  expressly  granted  the  faculty  to  bless 
and  invest  with  this  scapular.  Clement  Xl  granted 
certain  indulgences  for  the  wearing  of  the  scapular, 
and  succeeding  popes  increased  the  number.  The 
summary  was  approved  by  the  Congregation  of  In- 
dulgences first  m  1845  and  finally  on  26  August, 
1882  (Rescr.  auth.  S.  C.  Indulg.,  i>p.  574  sqq.,  n. 
£7).  Only  the  blue  woollen  clotn  is  essential  and 
necessary.  Hie  scapular  usually  bears  on  one  portion 
a  symbolization  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and 
on  the  other  the  name  of  Mary.  In  1894  a  con- 
fraternity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  Mother  of  God  Mary  was  erected  in  the 
Theatine  Church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle  at  Rome. 
In  the  same  year  it  wad  endowed  with  variouB  in- 


dulgences, and  then  rused  to  an  arehoonfratemity 
(cf.  Analecta  ecolesiastica,  p.  189  sq.).  According 
to  the  statutes  of  the  confraternity  admission  is 
effected  by  the  blessing  and  investing  with  the  Blue 
Scapular,  the  presentation  of  the  small  chaplet  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the  enrolling  of  the  , 
name  in  the  r^^ter  of  the  confraternity.  However, ' 
those  who  recdved  the  scapular  before  18  September, 
1894,  are  not  obliged  to  have  themselves  enrolled 
in  the  confraternity.  Similarly,  priests  who  may  have 
received  the  faculty  only  of  blessing  and  investing 
with  the  scapular  may  continue  to  exercise  it. 
At  present  pnests  who  receive  this  faculty  from  the 
General  of  the  Thsatinee,  recdve  simultaneously  the 
faculty  of  admitting  the  faithful  into  the  confraternity, 
and  must  forward  the  names  of  those  admitted  to 
Rome  or  to  some  other  canonicaJly  erected  confra- 
ternity of  this  kind  (Beringer,  "Die  Ablfiase",  13th 
ed.,  424  sqq.;  "Les  indulgences",  3rd  ed.,  I,  560). 

F.  The  Scapular  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood. — 
Priests  who  can  receive  the  ffuthful  into  the  Con- 
fraternity of  the  Precious  Blood  have  also  the 
faculty  of  blessing  and  investing  these  with  this 
red  scapular  (or  a  red  girdle),  ^o  special  mdul- 
gences,  however,  are  connected  with  the  wearing  of 
this  scapular,  and  the  wearing 'of  it  is  left  optional 
to  the  members  of  the  confratranity.  For  the  scapu- 
lar it  is  prescribed  only  that  it  be  of  red  cloth.  The 
scapular  as  used  in  Rome  bears  on  one  portion  a 
representation  of  the  chalice  with  the  Precious  Blood 
adored  by  angds;  the  other  segment  which  hangs 
at  the  back  b  simply  a  smaller  portion  of  red  cloth 
(Beringer,  "Die  AbOase",  13th  ed.,  618;  "Les  in- ' 
dulgences",  3rd  ed.,  II,  161). 

G.  The  Black  Scapular  of  the  Passion.— It  is 
related  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  that, 
before  founding  the  Congregation  of  the  Passionists, 
he  received  in  apparitions  the  black  habit  of  the 
order  with  the  badge  on  the  breast.  Later,  after 
the  foundation  of  the  congregation,  the  Passionist 
Fathers  gave  the  faithful  who  wished  to  aaaociate 
themselves  more  closely  with  theur  order  a  black 
scapular  in  honour  of  the  Passion  of  Christ.  This 
bears  an  exact  replica  of  the  badge  of  the  Pasuon- 
ists,  namely  a-  heart  above  a  cross,  on  which  is  written 
"Jesu  XPI  Passio"  and  below  "fflt  semper  in  cor- 
dibuB  nostris".  The  other  portion  of  the  scapular, 
hanging  at  the  back,  consists .  amply  of  a  small 
segment  of  black  woollen  cloth.  At  various  times 
indulgences  have  been  granted  to  the  faithful  who 
wear  this  scapular,  the  summary  being  last  approved 
by  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences  on  10  May, 
1877.  The  SuperioivGeneral  of  the  Passionists  com- 
municates to  other  priests  the  faculty  to  bless  and 
invest  with  the  scapular  ("  Rescr.  auth.  S.  C.  Indulg.", 
Ratisbon,  1885,  pp.  571  sqq.,  n.  56). 

H.  The  Red  Scapular  of  the  Passion  owes  its  orig^ 
to  an  imparition  wnich  Jesus  Christ  vouchsafed  to  a 
Sister  of  Qiarity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  1846. 
Jesus  Christ  showed  the  dster  a  scapular,  such  as  is 
worn,  and  promised  to  all  who  should  wear  it  on 
every  Friday  a  great  increase  of  ftuth,  hope,  and 
chanty.  The  apparition  having  been  several  times 
repeated,  and  finally  in  the  following  year  reported 
to  Pius  IX,  the  latter  sanctioned  the  scapular  by  a 
Rescript  of  25  June,  1847,  and  granted  the  Priests 
of  the  Mission  (the  Lasarists)  the  faculty  of  blessing 
the  scapular  and  investing  the  faithful  with  it.  He 
nmultaneously  granted  ma^  indulgences  for  the 
wearing  of  the  scapular.  The  Superior-General  of 
tiie  Lazarists  can  communicate  the  faculty  of  bleenng 
and  investing  with  this  scapular  to  other  regular 
or  secular  priests.  The  scapular  and  bands  must 
both  be  of  red  woollen  material.  On  one  woollen 
segment  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  on  the  Cross; 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  are  the  implements  of  the 
Passion,  and  about  it  are  the  words:  "Holy  PasnoD 
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of  Our  Lord  Jesoa  Christ,  save  us."  On  the  other 
are  represented  the  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  and 
above  these  a  cross  with  the  insciiption:  "Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  protect  us."  These  im- 
asffis  also  are  essential  to  the  scapular  (Acta  S.  Sedis, 
XXX,  748;  Hilgcas,  "Qoldenes  Bachlein",  2nd  ed., 
pp.  192  sqq.;  French  tr.,  "livre  d'or",  Paris,  1911, 
pp.  164  sqq.). 

I.  Scamdar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  under  the 
title  of  ''Help  of  the  Sick".— la  the  Church  of  St. 
Magdalen  at  Rome,  belonginK  to  the  Clerks  Re^lar 
of  St.  Camillus,  a  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
roecially  venerated  under  the  title  of  Help  of  the 
Sick.  This  picture  is  said  to  have  been  pmnted  by 
the  celebrated  Dominican  punter,  Fra  Angelico  da 
I^lesole,  and  before  it  Pope  St.  Pius  V  is  stud  to  have 
prayed  for  the  victory  of  the  Christian  fleet  during 
the  battle  of  Lepanto.  This  picture  suggested  to  a 
brother  of  the  Order  of  St.  Camillus,  Ferdinand 
Vicari,  the  idea  of  founding  a  confraternity  under  the 
invocation  of  the  Mother  of  God  for  the  poor  sick. 
He  8ucceed«i  in  his  plan,  the  confraternity  being 
canonically  erected  in  the  above-mentioned  church 
on  15  June,  1860.  At  their  reception,  the  members 
Bte  given  a  scapular  of  black  woollen  cloth;  the  por- 
tion over  the  breast  is  a  copy  of  the  above  picture 
of  the  Moti^er  of  God  and  at  her  feet  Sts.  Joseph  and 
CanuUus,  the  two  other  patrons  of  the  sick  ana  of  the 
confraternity.  On  the  small  segment  at  the  back  is 
sewed  a  little  red  cloth  cross;  although  this  receives 
separate  and  special  blessing  for  the  sick,  it  does  not 
constitute  an  essential  portion  of  the  scapular.  The 
scai>ular  is  the  badge  of  the  confraternity,  which 
received  its  indulgences  from  Pirn  IX  and  Leo  XIII 
in  1860  and  1888;  these  were  last  ratified  by  a  Re- 
script of  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences,  21  July, 
1883.  (Cf.  the  manual  of  the  archoonfratemity. 
Rome,  1883;  Seeberger,  "Key  to  the  Spiritual 
Treasures",  1897,  p.  214.)  . 

J.  The  Scapular  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary. — This  scapular  orimnated  with  the  Sons  of 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  in  1877,  and  was 
sanctioned  and  endowed  with  mdulgencea  by  Pius 
IX  on  11  May  of  that  year.  The  scapular  was  later 
^iproved  by  the  Congregation  of  Rites  in  1907, 
and  its  form  more  exactly  decreed;  in  the  same  year 
it  was  assigned  new  mdulgences.  The  superior- 
general  of  the  above  congregation  can  communicate 
to  other  priests  the  faculty  of  blessing  and  investing 
with  this  scapular  ("Acta  Pontificia".  Rome,  March, 
1911,  appenobc).  The  scapular  is  oi  white  woollen 
cloth:  on  the  pcnrtion  whicn  hangs  before  the  breast 
is  r«>re8ented  the  burning  heart  of  Mary,  out  of 
which  grows  a  lily;  the  heart  is  encircled  by  a  wreath 
of  roses  and  pierced  with  a  sword. 

K.  The  Scapular  of  St.  Michad  the  Archangd. — 
While  this  scapular  originated  under  Pius  IX,  who 
gave  it  his  blessing,  it  was  first  formally  approved 
under  Leo  XIII.  In  1878  a  confraternity  in  nonour 
of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  was  founded  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Eustachius  at  Rome,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  in  the  Church  of  Sant'  Angelo  in  Pescheria 
(Sancti  Angeli  in  foro  Piscium).  fii  1880  Leo  XIII 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  an  archconfratemity,  which 
was  expressly  called  the  Archconfratemity  of  the 
Scapular  of  St.  Michael.  At  first  (1878)  the  con- 
fraternity received  indulgences  from  Leo  XIII  for 
seven  years;  the  summary  of  induleences  of  the 
Pious  Association  of  St.  Michael  was  last  approved 
for  ever  by  a  Decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Indul- 
gences. 28  March,  1903.  The  scapular  is  so  associated 
with  tne  confratemitv  that  each  member  is  invested 
with  it.  The  formula  for  blessing  and  investing 
with  the  scapular,  given  in  the  Rituale  Romanum, 
was  first  approved  by  the  Congregation  of  Rites 
on  23  August,  1883.  In  outward  form  this  scapular 
is  different  from  the  others,  inasmuch  aa  the  two  seg- 
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ments  of  cloth  have  the  form  of  a  small  shield:  ot 
these  one  is  made  of  blue  and  the  other  of  black 
cloth,  and  of  the  bands  likewise  one  is  blue  and  the 
Other  black.  Both  portions  of  the  scapular  bear  the 
well-known  representation  of  the  Archangel  St. 
Michael  slaying  the  dragon,  and  the  inscription 
"Quis  ut  Deus  ("Libretto  oi  a^gregasione  alia  pia 
Unione  di  S.  Michele  Arcangelo  m  S.  Angelo  in  Pes- 
cheria". Rome,  1910;  "Acta  8.  Sedis",  XV,  286). 

L.  The  Scapular  of  St.  Benedict. — To  associate 
the  faithful,  who  were  not  Oblates  of  St.  Benedict, 
in  a  certain  measure  with  the  Benedictine  Order,  a 
confraternity  of  St.  Benedict  was  founded  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  at  first  bv  the 
English  Congregation.  Reception  is  effected  bv 
the  enrolment  of  the  members  and  investment  witin 
a  small  blessed  scapular  of  black  cloth.  One  of  the 
segments  usually  has  a  picture  of  St.  Benedict,  but 
no  picture  is  necessary.  The  confraternity  was  en- 
dowed with  indulgences  in  1882  and  1883.  (Beringer, 
"Die  Ablasse",  13th  ed..  762  sq.;  French  tr.,  "Lea 
Indulgences",  II,  3rd  ed.,  361). 

M.  The  Scapular  of  the  Mother  of  Good  Counsel.— 
At  the  petition  of  the  Auxustinian  monks  this 
scapular  was  approved  and  enoowed  with  indulgences 
Iw  Leo  XIII  in  a  Decree  of  the  Congregation  ofRites 
of  19-21  December,  1893.  The  faculty  of  blessing 
and  investing  with  the  scapular  belongs  primarily 
to  the  Augustinian  monks,  but  the  General  of  the 
Augustinians  communicates  this  privilege  to  other 
priests.  '  The  two  segments  of  cloth  must  be  of  white 
wool;  though  the  bands  are  usually  also  white,  this 
is  not  essential.  "Die  segment  of  cloth  which  hangs 
before  the  breast  bears  the  image  of  the  Mother  of 
Good  Counsel  (after  the  well-lmown  picture  in  the 
Augustinian  church  at  Genazsano)  with  the  inscrip- 
tion: "Mother  of  Good  Counsel".  On  the  other 
segment  the  papal  arms  (i.  e.,  the  tiara  andthe|,keys 
of  Peter)  with  the  inscription:  "Son,  follow  her 
counsel.  Leo  XIII".  (Beringer,  "Die  Ablfisse",  13th 
ed.,  pp.  429  sq.;  French  tr.,  "Les  indulgences", 
3rd  ed.,  I,  667;^' Acta  S.  Sedis",  XXVI,  603). 

N.  The  Scamdar  of  St.  Joseph. — ^This  scapular 
was  approved  lor  the  Diocese  of  Verona  by  a  Decree 
of  the  Cottgr^tion  of  Rites  of  8  July,  1880.  On  15 
April,  1898,  Leo  XIII  granted  to  the  General  of  the 
Capuchins  the  faculty  of  blessing  and  investing  the 
faithful  everywhere  with  this  scapular.  From  the 
Diocese  of  St-Oaude  in  France  this  scapular  (at 
first  white)  was  spread  by  the  Capuchins  (cf .  Analecta 
ord.  Min.  Capuc,  IX,  1893,  pp.  161  sqq.);  but  it  was 
later  decreed  that  the  shape  and  colour  of  that  used 
in  Verona  should  be  used.  Neverthdess,  owing  to  a 
mistake,  a  slight  difference  crept  in,  and  it  was  ex- 
pressly declared  later  by  the  Congregation  of  Indul- 
gences that  the  scapular  might  be  lawfully  retained 
m  the  form  now  customary  among  the  Capuchins^ 
In  this  form,  the  two  segments  of  woollen  cloth  are 
of  a  violet  colour;  to  these  are  sewed  two  pieces  of 
gold-coloured  material  (linen,  cotton,  ete.)  of  equal 
size.  On  the  gold-coloured  segment  before  the  breast 
is  the  representation  of  St.  Joseph  with  the  Child 
Jesus  on  his  right  arm  and  the  staff  of  lilies  in  his 
left  hand,  while  underneath  is  the  inscription:  "St. 
Joseph,  patron  of  the  Church,  pray  for  us."  On  the 
other  gold-coloured  segment  is  represented  the  papal 
crown,  the  tiara,  above  it  the  dove  as  the  symbol 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  underneath  it  a  cross  and  the 
keys  of  Peter  with  the  inscription:  "Spiritus  Domini 
ductor  eius"  (The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  his  Guide). 
The  bands  are  white,  lliis  scapular  having  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congregation  of  Rites  on  18  April, 
1893,  various  indulgences  were  granted  for  all  the 
faithful  who  wear  it  by  a  Rescript  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Indulgences,  8  June,  1893  ("Acta  S.  Sedis". 
XXXIV,  317;  Beringer,  "Lea  indulgenoes",  3rd 
ed.,  I,  669  aqq.). 
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O.  The  Scapular  of  the  Mo^  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jeeue. — ^The  constauit  wearing  of  9  small  picture  of 
the  Heart  of  Jesus  was  alr^uly  recommended  bjr 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  who  herself  made 
and  distributed  them.  They  were  made  of  a  small 
piece  of  white  woollen  cloth,  on  which  was  embroid- 
ered or  sewed  in  red  a  picture  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus. 
This  bad^  was  especially  employed  during  the  plague 
at  Marseilles  as  a  protection  against  the  pest.  Dur- 
ing the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution  it  also 
served  as  a  safeguard  for  the  pious  faithful.  Al- 
though this  badge  is  often  called  a  scapular,  it  is  not 
really  such;  consequently  the  conditions  governing 
scapulars  do  not  apply  to  it.  It  was  only  in  1872 
that  an  indulgence  was  granted  by  Pius  IX  for  the 
wearing  of  this  badge  (Hilgers,  "Goldenes  BQchlein", 
2nd  ed.,  Ratisbon,  1911,  pp.  182  sqq.;  "Livre  d'or", 
Paris,  1911,  pp.  155  sqq.).  A  real  scapular  pf  the 
Sacred  Heut  was  first  introduced  in  France  in  1876, 
when  it  was  approved  by  Decree  of  the  Congregation 
of  Rites  and  a  special  formula  for  blessmg  and  in- 
vesting with  it  appointed  4  April,  1900.  This  scapu- 
lar consists  of  two  segments  of  white  woollen  cloth, 
connected  in  the  usual  manner  by  two  strings;  one 
segment  bears  the  usual  representation  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  while  the  other  bears  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgiji 
under  the  title  of  Mother  of  Mert^.  By  a  Brief  of  10 
July,  Leo  XIII  granted  many  indulgences  for  the 

Sious  wearing  of  this  scapular  (Hilgers,  "Livre  d'or 
u  Coeur  de  Jdsus",  Paris,  1911,  pp.  158  sqq.;  "Acta 
S.  Sedis",  XXXII,  630). 

P.  The  Seamiar  of  the  Sacred  Hearte  of  Jenu 
and  Mary. — ^Tnis  is  very  similar  to  the  Red  Scapular 
of  the  Passion.  Like  the  Scapular  of  the  Heart  of 
Jesus,  it  was  approved,  at  the  request  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Marseilles,  by  a  Decree  of  the  CJongregation 
of  Rites,  4  April,  1900.  The  two  segments  of  cloth 
are  of  white  wool;  one  bears  the  image  of  the  Heart  of 
Jesus  with  the  well-known  emblems  and  also  the 
Heart  of  Mary  pierced  with  a  sword,  underneath 
being  the  implements  of  the  Passion;  the  o^er  seg- 
ment has  a  small  cross  of  red  material.  Indm- 
pences  were  grwted  for  the  wearing  of  this  scapular 
m  1901,  and  increased  by  Pius  X  m  1906  (Hilgers, 
"Livre  d'or  du  CkEur  de  J&us",  170  sqq.).  The 
scapular  owes  its  origin  and  spread  to  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Daughters  of  the  Sacred  H&at, 
founded  at  Antwerp  m  1873  (Acte  S.  Sedis,  XXXII, 
633  sqO. 

Q.  The  Scapular  of  St.  Dominie.— On  23  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  this  scapular  was  endowed  by  Pius  X  with 
an  mdulgence  of  300  days  in  favour  of  all  the  faithful 
who  wear  it,  as  often  as  they  devoutly  kiss  it.  The 
scapular  is  thereby  also  approved.  It  is  made  of 
white  wool,  but  the  bands,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many 
other  scapulars,  may  be  of  another  material.  No 
image  is  prescribed  for  the  scapular,  but  the  scapular 
given  in  the  house  of  the  Dominican  General  at  Rome 
has  on  one  side  the  picture  of  St.  Dominic  kneeling 
before  the  crucifix  and  on  the  other  that  of  B.  Ra- 
nald receiving  the  habit  from  the  hands  of  the  Mother 
of  God.  The  Creneral  of  the  Dominicans  communi- 
cates to  other  priests  the  faculty  of  blessing  md  in- 
vesting with  the  scapular  ("The  Booklet  of  the 
Faculties",  Rome,  1909;  cf.  Beringer,  "Die  Ablfisse", 
432;  "hSi  indulgences'',  I,  711). 

R.  Finally,  to  complete  this  article,  we  must  men- 
tion the  Sikpular  of  the  Holy  Face.  It  bears  on  a 
inece  of  white  cloth  the  well-known  Roman  picture 
connected  with  St.  Veronica.  This  scapular  is  worn 
bv  the  members  of  the  Archconfratemity  of  the  Holy 
face.  The  members  can,  however,  wear  the  picture 
on  a  medal  or  cross,  in  place  of  tne  scapular.  The 
wearing  of  this  picture  is  simply  one  of  the  pious 
practices  of  the  archconfratemity,  without  any  special 
mdulgenoes  (Beringer,  "  Les  Indulgences",  II,  150; 
Hilgers,  "  Manuel  des  Indulgences",  p.  317). 


ZimaaatAX,  The  Oriein  0/  the  Seajmlar  in  Irish  EeeL  Btt» 
XV  (DubUn,  1904),  laSS;  206-34,  331-51;  PuTIKH.  B.  V.  M. 
dt  U.  OarmtU  is  Am.  Bed.  Bte.,  ZIV  O^iliuMphU,  1896), 
34(Ht2;  THOBaToic,  Seanular  TnuUHoH  and  Af  Dt/mimt  in  Mm 
_  .  _   )Ji\in,  1911),  493;  Lambmo,  T 


Beel.  R*e..  XXIX  (Du    

oftlu  CalkM:  CkwrA  (Naw  York,  1892) ;  Bcniiiau,  DU  AVatm 
(Paderborn,  1900),  Fr.  tr.  (Parii.  1906);  Odrcbuu,  n«  Sio- 
Mifiame*  and  Vm  at  Ihi  Satpular  in  biA  BeA  Jiw.,  X  (Dublin, 
1901),  311-29. 

JOSBFH  HlLOIBa. 

8B>nwn«m,  Giovanni  BATnarA,  aaoetiral  writer, 
b.  at  Rome,  24  Nov.,  1687;  d.  at  Maoerata,  11  Jan., 

1752.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  21  S^t.,  1706. 
He  devoted  himself  to  preaching  for  fifteen  years,  and 
long  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  sacred  mimstiy.  He 
wrote  the  following  works:  (1)  "Vita  di  Suor  Maria 
Crocifissa  Satellico  Monaca  francescana  nel  mo- 
nastero  di  monte  Nuovo",  Venice,  1750;  5th  ed., 
revised  and  corrected,  Rome,  1819;  (2)  "Discemi- 
mento  de'  spiriti  pat  il  retto  regolamento  delle  aiione 

Eroprie  ed  altiui.  Operetta  utile  q)ecialemente  ai 
>irettori  delle  anime',  Venice,  1753;  7th  ed.,  Rome, 
1866:  Sp.  tr.,  Madrid,  1804;  Ger.  tr..  Mains,  1861; 
(3)  "Direttorio  ascetico  in  cui  s'  insegna  il  modo  di 
oondurre  I'Anime  per  vie  ordinarie  deila  grazia  alls 
perfezione  Christiana,  indirizsato  ai  direttori  delle 
Anime",  Naples,  1752,  still  reprinted;  tr.  and  ed. 
Eyre,  "The  Directorium  Asceticum",  with  preface 
by  C«rdinal  Manning,  Dublin  and  London,  1870-71 ; 
new  revised  ed.,  London,  1879-81;  Lat.  tr.,  Brixen, 
1770;  Louvain,  1848;  Ger.  tr.,  Augsburg,  1778; 
Sp.,  Madrid,  1806;  Fr.,  Paris,  1854;  still  reprinted. 
In  this  work  the  author  devotes  four  treatises  to  the 
study  of  (a)  the  means  and  helps  necessary  to  attain 
Christian  perfection;  (b)  the  obstacles  which  hinder 
us  and  the  way  to  surmount  themj  (c)  the  virtues 
to  be  acquired  (cardinal  virtues,  virtues  of  religion, 
those  opposed  to  the  capital  sins) ;  (d)  the  theok^ical 
virtues  and  eroecially  charity,  which  is  the  easenoe  of 
Christian  penection.  His  manner  of  dividing  hia 
subject  and  his  method  are  frankly  traditional  and 
intellectualist;  his  unoriginal,  but,  as  it  were,  classic 
doctrines  are  proved  by  reason  and  authority,  while 
the  study  of  scruples  at  the  end  of  the  second  treatise 
retains  all  its  viilue  after  the  researches  of  modem 


(4)  "ifdhKttorio  mistioo  indiiiuato  a|  direttori  di 
quelw  anime  che  Iddio  conduce  per  la  via  della  con- 
tomplazione"  (Venice,  1754;.  Lat.  tr.,  Brixen,  1764; 
Louvain,  1857;  Sp.,  Madrid,  1817;  Ger.,  Ratisbon 
and  Mams,  1855-56;  Fr.,  Paris,  1865;  Polish,  War- 
saw, 1888;  Italian  abridgement  in  the  form  of  dia- 
logues by  Santoni,  Rome,  1776;  new  abridgement, 
Rome,  1895).  This  work  completes  the  method  of 
spiritual  direction  the  first  part  of  which  is  set  forth 
in  the  precedliiig  work.  Here  likewise  the  doctrine 
is  intellectualist  and  strongly  opposed  to  the  purely 
sentimental  forms  of  mysticism  such  as  Quietism. 
(5)  "Dottrina  di  S.  Giovanni  della  Croce  compresa 
con  metodo  chiaro  in  tre'brevi  trattati  nel  primo  dei 
quali  si  contiene  la  'Salita  del  Monte',  net  secondo 
le  'Notti  oecure',  nel  terzo  'I'Esercizio  di  Amore'  e  la 
'Fiamma  di  Amor  vivo'  "  (Lucca,  1860). 

Sommnroanu  Bib.  d»  la  eomp.  i»  Jtnt*  (Bruaaels,  1896). 
■uppl.  (Bmnb,  1900);  Btuitt  reUeieu—t  published  by  tba 
Fatten  of  the  Soeietr  of  Jesia  (1893),  bibl.,  p.  321. 

HxNRT  OlXION. 

Bnaramirf,.  Piebfbancisco,  Oratorian,  panal 
eavay,  b.  <u  a  noble  and  ancient  family  in  the  Duchy 
of  Monferrato,  Piedmont,  1596;  d.  at  Rome,  14  Oct., 
1656.  He  was  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  mili- 
tary career,  but  during  a  visit  to  the  Roman  Court 
he  felt  caJled  to  the  religious  state.  Aftor  much 
prayer  and  with  the  advice  of  his  confessor,  he  entered 
the  Romwi  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri  on  4  November, 
1636.  At  the  request  of  Fr.  Luke  Wadding,  the  agent 
at  Rome  for  the  Irish  Confederates,  Urban  VIIi;  by 
Brief  dated  18  Ainil,  1643,  sent  Fr.  Sofunmpi  tot 
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at  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Cionfederation.  At  the 
same  time  the  pope  addressed  letters  to  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  Ireland  and  also  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Suptreme  Council,  telling  them  that  in 
order  to  diow  his  ereat  love  and  admiration  for  the 
Irish  people  he  had  decided  to  send  to  their  aid  Fr. 
Scarampi,  a  man  of  noble  birth  and  eminent  for  his 
virtues  and  great  administrative  abilities.  He  told 
th«n  to  place  full  confidence  in  him  as  his  representa- 
tive and  give  him  all  help  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties. 
He  was  received  by  the  Irish  Catholics  as  an  angel 
from  heaven.  Wherever  he  went  he  was  met  by  the 
bishops,  clergy,  «uid  nobility.  He  was  received  with 
military  honours  and  firing  of  canon.  On  his  arrival 
in  Kilkenny  he  immediate^  saw  that  the  danger  that 
threatened  the  existence  of  theConfederatioa  was  dis- 
sension amongst  its  members.  He  made  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  Council  to  avoid  all  dissension  and_  to 
inake  no  compromise  with  the  enemies  of  their  religion 
and  countrv.  Richard  Bellings,  Secretary  of  the 
Council,  addressed  to  Fr.  Scarampi  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  in  favour  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Fr. 
Scarampi  immediately  gave  a  noble  answer  showing 
why  the  war  should  be  continued,  and  that  the  Engliw 

desired  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities 
solely  to  relieve 
their  present  ne- 
ccasitiee.  The 
bishops  and  the 
Supreme  Council 
thanked  the  pope 
for  having  sent  to 
their  aid  a  person 
of  such  ezempbuy 
life  and  excellent 
abilities  of  mind, 
and  rejoiced  at 
his  presence 
amongst  them. 
The  author  of 
"  Contemporary 
History  of  Affairs 
in  Ireund"  says 
that  Fr.  Scarampi 
was  a  "verie  apt 
And  understand- 
inge  man,  and 
was  reoeaved  with  much  honour.  This  man  in  a  shorte 
time  became  soe  learned  in  the  petegrees  of  the  re- 
.spective  Irish  families  of  Ireland,  that  it  proved  his  witt 
and  diligence,  and  allsoe  soe  well  obsearved  all  the 
proceedings  of  both  ancient  and  recent  Irish,  that  to 
an  ince,  he  knewe  whoe  best  and  worst  beheaved 
himself  in  the  whole  kingdome. " 

The  Supreme  Council  decided  to  supplicate  the  pope 
to  raise  Fr.  Scarampi  to  the  dignity  of  archbishop  and 
Apostolic  nuncio,  and  the  bishops  of  Ireland  entreated 
him  to  accept  the  Archbishopric  of  Tuam,  which  was 
vacant  ati.he  time.  He  declined  all  honours  and  re- 
fused to  walk  under  the  canopy  prepared  for  him  in 
Waterford.  He  was  present  with  the  Confederate 
forces  at  the  siege  of  Duncannon,  and  when  the  fort 
was  taken  on  tne  eve  of  St.  Patrick,  he  ordered  a 
chapel  to  be  immediately  erected  in  honour  of  the 
saint  and  celebrated  the  first  Mass.  On  5  May,  1645, 
he  was  recalled  to  Bome  by  Innocent  X.  In  taking 
leave  of  the  General  Assembly,  he  thanked  all  the 
members  for  their  kindness  to  him,  and  again  urged 
them  to  be  firmly  united.  The  President  of  the 
Assembl:^,  after  referring  to  all  the  fatigues  that  Fr. 
Scarampi  had  endured  for  the  Irish  cause,  said  "that 
as  long  as  the  name  of  the  Catholic  religion  remained 
in  Ireland,  so  long  would  the  name  of  Scarampi  be 
affectionately  remembered  and  cherished."  After 
receiving  the  Apostolic  nuncio,  Rinuccini,  he  set  out  on 
hia  journey  to  Rome.   He  was  followed  to  the  ship 


by  the  bidi<^,  detsy,  and  laity,  manv  comparing  his 
departure  to  that  ofSt.  Paul  from  Miletus.  All  were 
in  tears.  He  was  accompanied  by  five  Irish  youths 
destined  for  the  priesthood,  whom  he  wished  to  edu- 
cate and  support  at  his  own  expense  at  Rome.  Among 
these  youths  was  Oliver  Plunket,  the  martyr  Arch- 
biriiop  of  Arma^.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  was 
thanked  and  praised  by  the  pope  for  the  great  work  he 
had  done  in  Ireland.  When  the  plague  broke  out  in 
Rome  Ih  1656,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  attend  the 
sick  in  the  lazaretto.    He  caught  the  nckness  and  died. 

apecial  permission  he  was  buried  in  the  Basilica 
of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus  on  the  Appian  Way, 
the  titular  church  of  Ccu-dinal  Baronius.  In  the 
lasaretto  he  wrote  a  most  touching  letter  to  Oliver 
Plunket.  Benedict  XIV  comman<kd  the  Master  of 
the  Sacred  Palace  to  make  known  to  the  Fathers  of 
the  Oratory  that  the  title  of  Venerable  was  to  be 
g^ven  to  Fr.  Scarampi  when  writing  about  him  and 
<Mi  his  pictures. 

HuuLDoa,  Vila  L.  Waddinfi  (Rome,  1602);  Riinrociin,  Ifim- 
fiiUiini  M  Irianda  (Florence,  1844);  ABiNoai,  Mtmorit  Siorieh* 
ddla  tila  dtl  Ven.  P.  F.  Scarampi  (Rome,  1744) ;  Hatebtt,  HM. 
of  Irdand  (Dublin,  1800);  Brckax,  Beet.  Hit.  of  Irdand  (Dub- 
lin, 1864):  Mbkhah,  Cmftdtratim  of  Kilkmny  (Dublin.  1882); 
Rite  md  Fall  of  I.  F.  MmmUriet  (Dublin,  1877) ;  MoKur,  Spiob- 
gium  Ouarien—  (Dublin|^874)M3iiJBcn',  Contmpanrv  HUt.  c/ 
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ConStiimtim  (Dublin,  1882);  D'AuiOH,  HUtoryjaf  InUmi 
(London,  1911);  Oabdihbb,  Bittory  of  Ih*  CirilWer  ISU-IB 
(London,  1910);  MS.  Ufe  </  F.  Searampi  and  other  MSS.  in 
Vallieellann  librsiy,  Roma;  Betrberini  MSS.  in  Vatican  li- 
brsiy;  MSS.  in  Frueiaean  Library,  Dublin. 

Gbeoobt  Cleabt. 

Soarlabitok,  Edward  (Nkvuxk).  See  Neviuji, 
Edmund. 

Scarlatti,  Albssandro,  b.  in  Sicily,  either  at 
Trapani  or  at  Palermo,  in  1659;  d.  at  Naples  24  Oct., 
1725;  buried  there  in  the  musicians'  chapel  of  the 
Church  of  Montesanto.  On  his  tombstone  he  is 
called  musiees  itutatiraior  maximus,  which  title  he 
deserves  in  that  he  originated  the  classical  style  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  gave  a  high  development 
to  concerted  instrumental  music.  The  scenes  of  his 
activity  were  alternately  Rome  and  Naples.  His 
first  opera  (1679),  "Gh  Equivoci  nel  Sembiante" 
was  pof  ormed  at  the  palace  m  Queen  Christina  of  Swe- 
den, who  lived  in  Rome  after  her  abdication  and  con- 
version to  the  Catholic  Church.  Five  vears  later  we 
find  him  in  Naples,  where  he  obtained  the  position 
of  Maettro  di  oapma  to  the  Vicerov.  He  remained 
there  for  about  eighteen  years.  After  a  short  stay 
at  Florence,  he  returned  to  Rome  (1702),  where  he 
was  made  assistant  maestro  and  afterwards  maestro 
at  S.  Maria  Mamore.  In  1708  or  1709  he  returned 
to  Naples  and  lived  there  for  ten  years.  He  lived 
in  Rome  from  1718  until  1721,  thence  proceeding  to 
Naples,  where  he  died  in  1725.  His  fertility  of  pro- 
duction is  astonishing.  He  wrote  more  thiui  a  hun- 
dred operas  (of  which  less  than  half  are  extant). 
It  is  said  that  he  composed  two  hundred  Masses, 
which  is  questionable,  as  but  few  survived  him;  he 
left  several  Oratorios,  the  best  of  which  are  "Agar 
ed  Ismaele",  "La  Vergine  addolorata",  and  S. 
Filippo  Nen";  many  motets  and  innumerable 
chamber -cantatas  and  serenatas.  Moreover  he 
a^owB  great  capacity  in  his  compositions  for  the 
organ,  tne  cembalo,  and  other  instruments.  Not  all 
his  religious  music  is  for  liturgical  use;  but  many  of 
his  compositions,  although  in  his  days  the  Pales- 
trinian-stvle  was  fast  declining,  are  written  in  severe 
and  noble  polyphony.  We  may  quote  here  his 
mass  for  Canfinal  Ottoboni  (edited  bv  Proeke), 
his  "Missa  ad  usum  CappellsB  Pontiflcis  '  (recently 
found  by  Giulio  Bas  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of 
S.  Cecilia  at  Rome,  and  published  by  L.  Schwann  at 
Dttsseldorf),  his  famous  "Tu  es  Petrus",  performed 
in  Paris  by  the  Roman  ungeis  at  the  coronation  of 
N^wleon  I  (printed  by  Rioordi  of  Milan). 
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His  great  distinction  in  the  musical  world  was 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the  new  style,  after- 
wards brought  to  perfection  by  the  most  famous 
composers,  not  only  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  which 
was  in  great  part  formed  by  his  influence  (Leo, 
Durante,  Pergolesi),  but  also  of  Germany  (Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven).  Domenico  Alessandro's 
eldest  son  was  bom  at  Naples  26  Oct.,  1685  (in  the 
baptismal  register  he  is  called  Giuseppe  Domenico), 
and  died  in  1757.  The  esteem  in  which  Aleesandro 
was  held,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Domenioo's 
godfather  was  the  Duke  of  Addaloni,  and  his  god- 
mother the  Princess  of  Colobrano.  Domenico  made 
himself  famous  by  his  great  skill  on  the  harpsichord. 
Ricordi  of  Milan  has  published  his  works  for  the 
clavicembalo,  in  six  volumes,  under  the  supwvision 
of  Alessasdro  Longo  (1906).  The  manuscripts  of 
these  are  chiefly  in  the  library  of  S.  Marco  at  Venice. 
The  compositions  are  not  of  equal  merit.  His  genius 
often  seems  to  forecast  the  style  of  the  next  century. 
For  a  few  years  (1715-1719)  he  was  choirmaster  in 
S.  Peter's  Rome;  during  four  years  (1721-1725),  he  was 
engaged  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon ;  for  twenty-five  years  he 
was  at  Madrid  (1729-1754),  but  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  again  in  Naples,  where  he  died.  Of  Francesco, 
brother  of  Alessaiuuti,  we  know  that  in  1684  he  became 
violinist  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Naples,  that  fifteen 
yeaxs  later  his  oratorio,  Agnus  occisus  ab  origine 
mundi",  was  sung  in  Rome,  and  that  in  1720  he  gave 
a  concert  in  London,  where  Domenico  was  staying  at 
Uie  same  time.  Giuseppe  Scarlatti  was  either  grand- 
son or  nephew  of  Alessandro  (nipole  can  have  the 
two  meanings).  Bom  at  Naples  1712,  he  died  in 
Vienna,  1777,  where  he  was  considered  a  distinguished 
composer.    He  left  several  operas. 

Dknt,  a.  SatrtaUi:  Hi*  Lift  and  Woria  (London,  1005); 
Onorc,  Dictimary  of  Mtuic  and  Muticiam  (London,  1880); 
Thibaut,  Die  Reinhril  da  Tmkuntt,  123. 

A.  Walter. 

Scarron,  Paul,  French  poet  and  dramatist,  b.  in 
Paris,  4  July,  1610;  d.  7  October,  1660.  His  father 
was  a  judge  and  one  of  his  uncles  was  Bishop  of 

Grenoble.  After 
graduating  from 
the  Sorbonne,  he 
received  tonsure 
at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen and  soon 
after  became  at- 
tached to  the 
house  of  Charles 
de  Beaumanoir, 
Bishop  of  Le 
Mans,  whom  he 
accompanied  to 
Rome  in  1635. 
A  year  later  he 
was  made  a  canon 
in  Saint  Julian's 
Cathedral  with- 
out being  in  holy 
orders,  a  benefice 
he  resigned  in 
January,  1652, 
when  he  married 
Fran^oise  d'Au- 
bipn6.  later  Madame  de  Maintenon.  He  was  then  a 
enpple  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  confined 
to  bed,  being  nursed  by  his  young  wife,  whose  devotion, 
piety,  and  patience  were  admirable.  In  a  distorted 
body,  he  preserved  the  acuteness  of  hb  mind,  and  pur- 
sued his  literary  career.  His  comedies  "Jodelet,  ou 
lemattre  valet"  (1645);  "Les  trois  Doroth6es"  (1646); 
"L'h6ritier ridicule"  (1649) ; " Don  Japhet  d'Arm^nie'' 

il652);  "L'Ecolier  deSalamanque"  (1654);  "U  gar- 
ien  de  soi-m^e"  (1655);  "Le  marquis  ridicule" 
(1656)  contained  quite  a  number  of  amusmg  scenes  and 


odd  characters  that  Moli^re  borrowed.  He  achieved  a 
lasting  reputation  by  his  burlesque  productions,  "  Le 
Typhon"  (1644),  and  "Le  Virgile  travesti"  (1648- 
1652),  in  which  he  displayed  all  the  resources  of  his 
humour.  The  "Roman  comique"  (1649-1657),  whose 
realistic  presentation  of  customs  and  manners  was  imi- 
tated by  later  novelists,  is  not  far  from  being  a  master- 
piece. There  is  no  certainty  about  the  place  where 
Scarron's  remains  were  taken,  but  it  is  now  believed 
that  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Saint-Gervais. 

MoBiLLOT,  Scanon  ef  U  gtnn  bmlmque  (Paris,  1888) ;  Idbm , 
ScaTTon,  Etude  bioamphitue  el  lilUraire  (Paris,  1890);  Cbahdox, 
Searron  ineonnu  (Paria,  1904);  Maone,  Searrm  el  ton  milieu 
(Paris.  1905). 

Louis  N.  Dblamabbb. 

Scepticiam  (Gr.  iTK^w,  speculation,  doubt;  vufw-rt- 
aSat  to  scrutinize  or  examine  carefully)  may  mean  (1) 
douDt  based  on  rational  grounds,  or  (2)  disbelief  basied 
on  rational  grounds  (cf.  Balfour,  "Defence  of  Phil. 
Doubt",  p.  296),  or  (3)  a  denial  of  the  possibility 
of  attaining  truth;  and  in  any  of  these  senses  it  may 
extend  to  all  spheres  of  human  knowledge  (Universal 
Scepticism),  or  to  some  particular  spheres  of  the  same 
(Mitigated  Scepticism).  The  third  is  the  strictly 
philosophical  sense  of  the  term  Scepticism,  which 
IS  taken,  unless  otherwise  specified^  to  be  universal. 
Scepticism  is  then  a  systematic  denial  of  the  capacity 
of  the  human  intellect  to  know  anything  wnatso- 
ever  with  certainty.  It  differs  from  Agnosticism 
because  the  latter  denies  only  the  possibility  of  meta- 
physics and  natural  theology;  from  Positivism  in 
that  Postivism  denies  that  we  do  de  facto  know  any- 
thing beyond  the  laws  by  which  phenomena  are  re- 
latedf  to  one  another;  from  Atheism  in  that  the  atheist 
denies  only  the  fact  of  God's  existence,  not  our  ca- 
pacity for  knowing  whether  He  exists. 

HisTOHT  OF  Scepticism. — ^The  great  religions  of 
the  East  are  for  the  most  part  essentially  sceptical. 
They  treat  life  as  one  vast  illusion,  destined  some 
time  or  other  to  give  place  to  a  state  of  nescience, 
or  to  be  absorbed  in  tne  life  of  the  Absolute.  But 
their  Scepticism  is  a  tone  of  mind  rather  than  a  rea- 
soned philosophical  doctrine  based  upon  a  critical 
examination  of  the  human  mind  or  upon  a  study  of 
the  history  of  human  speculation.  If  we  wish  for 
the  latter  we  must  seek  it  among  the  philosophies  of 
ancient  Greece.  'Among  the  Greeks  the  earliest  form 
of  philosophical  speculation  was  directed  towards  an 
explanation  of  natural  phenomena,  and  the  contradic- 
tory theories  which  were  soon  evolved  by  the  prolific 
genius  of  the  Greek  mind,  inevitably  led  to  Scepticism. 
Heraclitus,  Parmenides,  Democritus,  Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras,  though  differing  on  other  pomts,  one 
and  all  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  senses, 
whence  they  had  derived  the  data  upon  which  their 
theories  were  built,  could  not  be  trusted.  Accord- 
ingly I^tagoras  and  the  Sophists  distinguish  "ap- 
pearances" from  "reality";  but,  finding  that  no  two 
philosophers  could  agree  as  to  the  nature  of  the  latter, 
they  pronounced  reality  unknowable.  The  thorough- 
going Scepticism  which  resulted  is  apparent  in  the 
three  famous  propositions  of  Gorgias:  "Nothing 
exists";  "If  anything  did  exist  it  could  not  be 
Imown";  "If  it  was  known,  the  knowledge  of  it 
would  be  incommunicable." 

The  first  step  towards  the  refutation  of  this  Scep- 
ticism was  the  Socratic  doctrine  of  the  concept. 
There  can  be  no  science  of  the  particular,  said  Socra- 
tes. Hence,  before  any  science  at  all  is  possible,  we 
must  clear  up  our  general  notions  of  things  and  come 
to  some  agreement  in  regard  to  definitions.  Plato, 
adopting  tnis  attitude,  but  still  holding  to  the  view 
that  the  senses  can  give  only  «4f a  (opinion)  and  not 
trurriiitri  (true  knowledge),  worked  out  an  intellectual 
theory  of  the  universe.  Aristotle,  who  followed,  re- 
jected Plato's  theory,  and  proposed  a  very  different 
one  in  its  place,  with  the  result  that  aiiother«pkleiiiic 
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of  Soepticism  succeeded.  But  Aristotle  did  more 
thsa  this.  He  propounded  the  doctrine  of  intuition 
or  self-evident  trutn.  All  thin^  coniiot  be  proved, 
he  said;  yet  an  infinite  regress  is  impossible.  Hence 
there  must  be  somewhere  self-evident  principles, 
which  are  no  mere  assumptions,  but  which  underlie 
the  structure  of  human  knowledge  and  are  presup- 
posed by  the  verv  nature  of  things  (Metiq)h.,  1005  O, 
1006  a).  This  doctrine,  later  on,  was  to  prove  one 
of  the  chief  forces  that  checked  the  destructive  on- 
slaught of  the  Sceptics ;  for,  even  if  Aristotle's 
dictum  cannot  be  proved,  it  none  the  less  states  a 
fact  which  to  many  is  itself  self-evident.  It  was  the 
Stoics  who  first  took  "evidence"  as  the  ultimate 
criterion  of  truth.  Perceptions,  they  taught,  are 
vaJid  when  they  are  characterized  by  iripyaa,  i.  e. 
when  their  objects  are  manifest,  clear,  or  obvious. 
Similarly  conceptions  and  judgments  are  valid  when 
we  are  conscious  that  in  them  there  is  xardXiif  u  an 
apprehension  of  reality.  Contemporaneously,  how- 
ever, with  Zeno,  the  founder  of  Stocism,  lived  Pyrrho 
the  Sceptic  (d.  about  270  a.  c).  who,  though  he  ad- 
mitted that  we  can  know  "appearance",  denied  that 
we  can  know  anything  of  the  reality  that  underlies 
it.  Oidir  fuOAor — ^nothing  is  more  one  thing  than 
another.  Contradictory  statements,  therefore,  may 
both  be  true.  A  scepticism  so  radical  as  this,  tlie 
Stoics  argued,  is  useless  for  practical  life;  and  this 
argument  bore  fruit.  Arcesilaus,  founder  of  the  Mid- 
dle Academy  (third  century  b.  c),  though  rejecting 
the  Stoic  criterion  and  affirming  that  nothing  could 
be  known  for  certain,  nevertheless  admitted  that  some 
criterion  is  needed  whereby  to  direct  our  actions  in 
practice,  and  with  this  in  view  suggested  that  we 
should  assent  to  what  is  reasonable  M  aXoyot). 
For  "the  reasonable"  Cameades,  who  founded  the 
Third  Academy  (second  century  b.  c),  substituted 
"Uie  probable^':  propositions  which  after  careful 
examination  manifest  no  contradiction,  external  or 
internal,  are  tiSoH)  (probable)  itol  irtflrrterot  (secure) 
KoX  reptStviUrn  (thoroughly  tested)  (Siextus  Empiricus 
"Adv.  Math.",  VII,  166).  A  subsequent  attempt 
to  reconcile  conflicting  doctrines  having  proved  futile, 
however,  the  Academy  lapsed  into  Pyrrhonism, 
.finesidemus  sums  up  the  traditional  arguments  of 
the  Sceptics  under  ten  heads,  which  later  on  (second 
century  A.  D.)  were  reduced  by  Sextus  Empiricus  to 
five:  (1)  human  judmients  and  human  theories  are 
contradictory;  (2)  all  proof  involves  an  infinite  re- 
gress; (3)  perceptual  data  are  relative  both  to  the 
percipient  and  to  one  another;  (4)  axioms,  or  self- 
evident  truths,  are  really  assumptions;  (5)  all 
syllogistic  reasoning  involves  a  SidxXijXot  (a  vicious 
circle),  for  the  major  premise  can  be  proved  only  by 
complete  induction,  and  the  possibility  of  complete 
induction  supposes  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  (Sextus 
Emp.,  "Hyp.  Pyrrh.",  I,  164;  II,  134;  Diogenes 
Laertius,  LX,  88). 

From  Scepticism  the  neo-Platomsts  sought  refuge 
in  the  immediacy  of  a  mystic  experience;  Augustus 
and  Anselm  in  faith  which  in  supernatural  matters 
must  precede  both  experience  and  knowledge  (cf. 
Augustine,  "De  vera  relig.'",  xxiv,  xxv-  De  util. 
cred.",  bt;  Ansehn,  "De  fid.  Trin.",  ii);  St.  Thomas 
and  the  Scholastics  in  a  rational,  coherent,  and  sys- 
tematic theory  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  things,  based 
on  self-evident  truths  but  consistent  also  with  the  facts 
of  experience,  and  consistent  too  with  the  truth  of 
revelation^  which  thus  serves  to  confirm  what  we  have 
already  discovered  by  the  light  of  natural  reason. 
But  with  the  Renaissance,  characterised  as  it  was  by 
an  indiscriminate  enthusiasm  for  all  forms  of  Greek 
thought,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  Scepticism  of  the 
Greeks  should  be  revived.  In  this  movement  Mon- 
taigne (d.  1592),  Charron  (d.  1603),  Sanchez  (d.  1632), 
Pascal  (d.  1662),  Sorbiire  (d.  1670),  Le  Vayer  (d. 
1672),  Himhaym  (d.  1679),  Foucher  (d.  1696),  Bayle 


(d.  1706).  Huet  (d.  1721),  all  took  part.  Its  aim  was 
to  disci«dit  reason  on  the  old  grounds  of  contradiction 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  proving  anything.  Huet, 
Bishop  of  Avranches,  and  others  sought  to  argue  from 
the  bankruptcy  of  reason  to  the  necessity  and  suffi- 
ciency of  faith.  But  for  the  most  part,  faith,  wnder^ 
stood  in  the  Catholic  sense  of  belief  in  a  system  (A  re- 
vealed doctrines  capable  of  intelligent  expression  and 
rational  inteipretation,  so  far  from  bdng  exempt  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Sceptics,  was  rather  (as  it  still  ia)  the 
chief  object  against  which  their  efforts  were  directed. 
Faith,  as  they  understood  it,  was  bUnd  and  unreason- 
ing. The  diversity  of  doctrine  introduced  by  Pro- 
testantism had  rendered  all  other  faith,  in  their  view, 
no  less  contradictory  than  philosophy  and  natural 
belief.  . 

In  Hume  Scepticism  finds  a  new  ar^ment  derived 
from  the  psychology  of  Locke.  A  critical  examinar 
tion  of  human  cogmtion,  it  was  said,  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  data  of  knowledge  connst  merely  of  impres- 
sions— distinct,  succesmve,  discreet.  These  the  mind 
connects  in  various  ways,  and  these  ways  of  connect- 
ing things  become  habitual.  Thus  the  principle  of 
causality,  the  propotntions  of  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  algebra,  physical  laws,  etc.,  in  short  all  forms  of 
^ynthesiaand  reution,  are  subjective  in  origin.  They 
liave  no  objective  validity,  and  their  alleged  "neces- 
sity" is  but  a  psychological  feeling  ariang  from  the 
force  of  habit.  We  undoubtedly  believe  in  real  things 
and  real  causes;  but  this  is  merely  because  we  have 
grown  accustomed  so  to  group  and  connect  our  mental 
impressions.  The  arguments  of  Pyrrho  and  other 
Sceptics  are  unan8wer5>le,  their  Scepticism  reasonable 
and  well-founded;  but  in  practical  life  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  think  otherwise  than  we  do  think,  and  we 
could  not  get  on  if  we  did.  Kant's  answer  to  Hume 
was  embomed  in  a  philosophy  as  eminently  subjec- 
tive as  that  of  Hume  himseS.  Consequently  it  f  uled, 
and  resulted  only  in  further  Scepticism,  implicit,  if 
not  actually  professed.  And  nowadays  physical 
science,  which  in  Kant's  time  alone  held  its  own 
against  the'inroads  of  Scepticism,  is  as  thoroughly  per- 
meated with  it  as  the  rest  of  our  beUefs,  One  in- 
stance must  suffice— that  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  who  in 
his  "Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt"  seeks  to  uphold 
reUdous  belief  on  the  equivocal  ground  that  it  is 
no  less  certain  than  scientific  theory  and  method. 
There  is,  he  says,  (1)  no  satisfactory  means  of  infer- 
ring the  general  from  the  particular  (c.  ii),  (2)  no 
empirical  proof  of  the  law  of  causality  (c.  iii),  (3)  no 
adequate  guarantee  of  the  unifomuty  of  nature  and 
the  persistence  of  physical  law  (cc.  iv,  v).  Agam,  of 
the  popular  philosophic  arguments  which  are  "put 
forward  as  final  and  conclusive  grounds  of  beuef 

SI.  138),  the  argument  from  general  consent  is  not 
timate;  that  from  success  m  practice,  though  it 
gives  us  ground  for  confidence  in  the  future,  cannot  be 
concluuve,  mnce  it  is  empirical  in  character;  whilst 
the  argument  from  common  sense  which  affirms  that 
the  intellect,  when  working  normally,  is  trustworthy, 
involves  a  vicious  circle,  since  normal  workings  can 
be  distinguished  from  abnormal  only  on  the  ground 
that  they  lead  to  truth  (c.  vii) .  Similarly  the  original 
"  deliverances  of  consciousness",  to  which  Scottish  In- 
tuitionists  appeal,  are  of  no  avail  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  what  deliverances  of  consciousness 
are  original  and  what  are  not.   Returning  to  the 

Suestion  of  science,  Mr.  Balfour  finds  that  it  contra- 
icts  common  sense  in  that  (e.  g.)  it  declares  bodiw, 
which  appear  coloured  to  our  senses,  to  be  made  up  m 
reality  of  uncoloured  particles,  and,  while  thus  dis- 
crediting the  trustworthiness  of  observation,  provides 
no  criterion  whereby  to  cUstinguish  observations 
which  are  trustworthy  from  those  which  are  not.  Its 
method,  too,  is  inconclusive,  for  there  may  always  be 
other  hypotheses  which  would  explain  the  facts  equally 
well  (c.  idi).   Lastly  the  evolution  of  belief  tends 
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wholly  to  discredit  its  validity,  for  our  beliefs  are 
laiigely  determined  by  non-rational  causes,  and,  even 
when  evidence  is  their  motive,  what  we  regard  as  evi- 
dence is  settled  by  drcumstances  altogether  b«yond 
our  control  (c.  xiu). 

CRmcAL  Examination  of  Scbfticibh. — reply 
to  the  copious  arguments  of  the  Sceptic  enumerated 
above,  might  take  the  following  line: 

(1)  The  Sceptic  fuls  to  distinguish  between  prac- 
tical moral  certainty  which  excludes  aU  reoMnuMe 
grounds  for  doubt,  and  absolute  certainty  wbich  ex- 
cludes aU  poBsible  grounds  for  doubt.  The  latter  can 
be  had  only  when  evidence  is  complete,  proof  whol^^ 
adecpiate,  obvious^  and  conclusive,  and  when  all  diffi- 
culties and  objections  can  be  completely  solved.  In 
mathematics  this  is  sometimes  possible,  though  not 
always;  but  in  other  matters  "practical  certainty"  as 
a  rule  is  all  we  can  get.  And  this  is  sufficient,  since 
"  practical  certtunty  "is  certainty  for  reasonable  beings. 

(2)  Axiomatic,  or  self-evident,  truth  must  be  in- 
sisted on.  The  truth  of  an  axiom  can  never  be 
proved,  ^ret  may  become  manifest,  even  to  those  who 
for  the  time  beug  doubt  it,  when  its  meaning  and  its 
application  are  clearly  understood. 

(3)  Perceptual  judgments  refer  qualities  (not  sensa- 
tions) to  thmgs,  out  they  do  not  declare  what  is  the 
nature  of  these  qwdities,  and  hence  do  not  contradict 
sdentific  tiieory. 

(4)  Perception  is  trustworthy  in  that  it  reveals  to  us 
the  general  character  and  behaviour  of  things — both  of 
ourselves  and  of  external  objects.  We  do  not  often 
mistake  a  spade  for  a  tabl&Jcnife  or  a  turkey  for  a 
hippopotamus.  The  senses  do  not  pretend  to  be  ac- 
curate in  detiul  (unless  aamsted  by  instruments)  or  in 
abnormal  drcumstances. 

(5)  The  "normal"  workiiw  of  our  faculties  can  be 
determined  independently  of  any  question  as  to  the 
truth  of  their  deliverances.  The  work  of  our  facul- 
ties is ' '  normal " ,  ( 1 )  when  they  are  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  subjective  factors,  other  than  those  which  be- 
long to  their  proper  nature  (i.  e.  free  from  disease, 
impediment,  the  mfiuence  of  prejudice,  ej^iectancy, 
desire,  etc.),  and  (2)  when  they  are  exercised  upon 
thrar  own  proper  objects.  In  the  case  of  the  senses 
this  means  upon  objects  we  meet  with  day  by  day 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  If  the  circumstances 
are  extraordinary,  our  senses  are  still  trustworthy, 
however,  provided  the  circumstances  be  taken  into 
account. 

(6)  Alleged  contradictions  inherent  in  philosophical 
terms  are  due  to  ambiguity,  misunderstanding,  the 
lack  of  precise  definition,  or  the  influence  of  a  faJse 

Shilosopny.  For  instance,  the  contradictions  which 
Ir.  BracUey  points  out  (Appearance  and  Reality, 
bk.  I)  in  terms  such  as  time,  space,  substance  and  ao- 
odent,  causalitv.  self,  are  not  to  be  found  in  th^ 
terms  as  definea  by  the  Scholastics. 

(7)  Contradictions  between  different  philosophical 
theories  may  be  (a)  accounted  for,  and  (b)  eliminated, 
(a)  They  arise  from  ambiguity,  variety  of  definition, 
misconception,  misinterpretation,  careless  inference, 
groundless  assumption,  imverified  hypothesis,  and  the 
neglect  of  relevant  facts.  Yet  (b)  all  error  contains 
an  element  of  truth,  and  contradictions  suppose  a 
common  principle  already  granted  anterior  to  thdr 
divergence;  and  these  underlying  piinciples  and  ele- 
ments of  truth  contained  in  all  theories  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  errors  in  which  they  are  wr<4>ped 
up. 

(8)  Beliefs  ariong  from  non-rational  or  from  tin- 
known  grounds  should  either  be  re-established  on 
rational  ^unds  or  discarded.  All  beliefs  should  be 
evident  either  (1)  immediately,  as  in  the  case  (e.  g.)  of 
Qur  beUef  in  external  reality,  or  (2)  mediately  by  in- 
ference from  known  truth,  or  (3)  on  the  ground  of 
adequate  testimony. 


(9)  The  Sceptic  assumes  the  capacity  of  the  int£l 
lect  to  criticise  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  and  thus,  in 
so  far  as  he  denies  its  capacity  to  know  anything,  im- 
plicitly contradicts  himself. 

Sc.  AtroDSTiica,  Dt  tdilitaU  cndtndi  in  Corp.  terip.  ted.  lot.,  VI 
(Vurans,  1891) ;  B\Lrora,  Defme*  of  PhitotoiMe  DouU  (Londan, 
187S);  Idcu,  Fmmdatiiuu  of  Belief  (8th  ed.,  London,  1001); 
BuxauBD,  Im  Seeptivf  tnct  (Paris,  1887):  Chabbox,  D*  la 
Mffou  (Pans,  1820);  Cwkk),  AtmUmiea  It.  De  natym  Jeorim-, 
Dillon,  Scepdet  of  lite  Old  Tetlament  (London.  1895);  Fumt. 
Aanoetieiem  (Edinburgh,  1903);  aLjurriLLC,  Seepeit  teientiflea, 
•d.  OwBH  (London,  1885);  Oowpebx,  Onek  Thinken,  tr.  (Loa- 
^n,  1891) ;  Hpuc,  Bnvnm  eotueminf  the  Humm  0»a*nlaMiino 
(Boston,  18M);  Idbm,  Treatiee  on  Humm  Naiwre.  ed.  SClbt- 
BiooE  (Oxford,  1888) ;  Huxlct,  CoOeetite  Bmaye,  VI  (London. 
1873) ;  Jauwt  A.m>  SIailles,  Hietory  of  the  Pnbleme  of  Phiheophy, 
tr.  (London,  1902);  Joubdun,  Seztue  Smpir.  et  la  philaioptut 
ecolailigue  (Paris,  ISfiS);  Maocolu  Oredc  Seepliee  from  P^rrho 
to  SexluM  (London  and  Cambridge,  1869) ;  Manbel.  LimiU  if  Ke- 
ligioue  Thought  (5tb  ed.,  London,  1870);  McCosa,  /ntetMoiu  eif 
At  Mind  (London,  18S0);  Mivabt,  On  Tnlk  (London,  1889); 
MOHTAIOHE,  Bseait,  ed.  Hailitt  (London,  1877) ;  Owbh.  Been- 
inge  vith  the  Sceptice  (4  vols.,  London,  1881);  Idem,  The  Skeptiet 
of  the  French  Renaittemee  (London,  1893) ;  Idbm,  The  Skevt&i  of 
the  Ttalian  Renaiteance  (London,  1893);  Paschal,  Peneue,  ed. 
FAUoiBE  (Paris,  1897),  tr.  Paul  (London,  1885);  Pilloh  in 
L' Annie  PhUotophitue  (1867-8);  Saimet,  Le  eeeptieitme  (Paria. 
1867):  SBBTiLLAHaBS,  AtpioeUeitme  ou  Anlhropomorphiemtt  in 
Bee.  dt  PhiL  (Febr.-Aiuuat,  1906);  Seztto  Empoucus,  Contra 
Uathtmaiieoe;  Ideh,  IneHtutionee  Purrhonieit;  Stbpbbn,  An 
Atnoelte'e  Apalon  (London,  1893);  Waddihotok,  Purrhon  tt  tt 
Pyrrhonitmt  (Paris,  1877);  Welu,  Seeptidem  of  Ou  Inelru- 
mtnt  in  Mind,  new  aeriea.  XL  (July,  1904) ;  Zelleb,  Stoiee,  Spi- 
euraoiw  and  SeepHee,  tr.  KaicUL  (London,  1880). 

T.iCHi.nB  J.  WaLXXB. 

Schadow.  Fbieobich  WiijHelii,  painter,  b.  at  Ber- 
lin, 1789;  d.  at  Dflsseldorf,  1862.  He  was  the  scm 
of  the  sculptor,  Johann  Gottfried  Schadow  of  Bwlin.  - 
The  year  after  Cornelius  left  DOsseldorf,  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Schadow  took  his  place  as  director  of  the 
DOsseldorf  Academy  of  Painting.  He  had  been  with 
Cornelius  at  Rome  among  those  who  gathered  around 
Overbeck,  and  while  at  Itome  had  become  a  Catholic. 
In  1819  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Academy 
of  Berlin.  He  was  a  cM>able  and  popular  teacher,  and 
a  large  number  of  pupils  followed  him  to  Dflsseldorf , 
where  he  went  in  1826  and  where  he  had' great  sueceea. 
He  was  more  in  harmony  with  the  artists  of  the  Rhine 
than  his  predecessors  at  Dflsseldorf  had  bem.  He 
laid  stress  on  realism,-  colour,  and  a  sober  modera- 
tion, all  based  upon  a  through  technic,  whereby  his 
school  gained  maify  friends  at  home  and  abroad. 
After  the  founding  of  the  Art  Association  in  1829  the 
graceful,  animated  pictures  of  the  Dttsaeldorf  school, 
which  appealed  either  to  Cliristian  devotion  or  every- 
day taste,  and  were  greatiy  admired  by  the  friends  of 
the  school,  found  acceptance  in  all  directions.  Scha- 
dow did  not  at  first  take  up  the  ideal  fresco,  as  did  the 
masters  at  Munich,  but  devoted  himsdf  to  oil-paint- 
ing; nor  did  he  attempt  great  historical  subjects,  but 
the  more  modest  forms  of  art.  In  addition  to  aevo- 
tional  pictures,  Schadow  and  his  pupils  gave  their  at- 
tention to  portraits,  landscfwe,  and  genre  pictures. 
His  principles  differed  from  those  of  Cornelius,  with- 
out nis  advancing,  however,  to  those  maintained  to- 
day. In  his  opinion,  the  value  of  a  picture  rested 
upon  form,  colour,  and  poetic  conception.  The  pupil 
must  first  leam  to  draw,  especially  after  plaster  copies 
of  antiques,  and  not  until  after  this  was  he  to  leam 
to  draw  from  nature,  and  to  make  studies  of  drfq>ery 
and  colour  after  old  paintings.  After  the  pupil  had 
been  thoroughly  grounded  he  was  not  to  neglect  draw- 
ing from  nature  or  the  model,  at  first  under  the  staiet 
supervision  of  a  teacher,  and  then  later  to  work 
inaependentiy. 

Schadow  held  fast  to  the  principle  of  the  Romantic 
school,  that  more  weight  should  be  placed  upon  the 
conception  than  the  form.  He  haa  much  skill  in 
arousmg  interest  both  in  his  pupils  and  the  general 
public.  For  his  own  work  he  chose  religious  painting 
and  some  of  his  paintings  of  this  kind  fully  meet  the 
aims  of  art  and  of  edification:  among  these  are  the 
"Ascension  of  the  Virgin",  the  "Wise  and  Foolidi 
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Virgins".  Other  good  pictures  an  "Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives",  "Christ  with  the  Disciples  at  Em- 
maus",  the  "Piet&",  the  "Queen  of  Heaven",  the 
"Blessed  Virgin  as  Intercessor".  Among  his  best 
creations  also  are :  the  "  Four  Evangelists  ",  and  "  Para- 
dise", "Purgatory",  and  "HelF.  During  his  life- 
time his  portraits,  for  example  those  of  brother  artists, 
were  neatly  admired.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
marked that  Schado#,  notwithstanding  his  study 
from  nature,  never  fully  overcame  the  weakness  of  the 
Romantic  echoed,  and  although  he  was  three  times  in 
Italy,  where  he  studied  the  masters,  he  exhibited  less 
ori^al  force  than  a  |;racefiil  talent.  Regularity  and 
logic  ate  natund  to  him  rather  than  depth  of  content 
in  the  drawing  and  colour.  Immermann,  at  a  later 
date,  when  he  had  abandoned  Romanticism,  judged 
harshly  the  characteristics  impressed  by;  Scnaoow 
upon  the  Dflsseldorf  school.  These  criticisms,  how- 
ever, generally  overlook  the  fact  that  Schadow's  re- 
ligious feeling,  which  remained  as  an  inheritance  to  the 
DUsseldorf  school,  maintained  the  claims  of  art  while 
meeting  the  justified  demands  of  life  and  popular 
'  taste,  and,  finally,  that  the  self-contained  emphasis 
plscra  upon  realism  deserved  the  undoubted  success 
It  obtained.  It  was  natural  that  in  the  course  of  time 
other  elements  also  made  themselves  felt  in  the  school, 
but  these  were  only  in  part  the  signs  of  an  advance. 
Schadow  was  also  an  author^  although  not  one  of  pre- 
eminent importance.  He  laid  down  his  opinions  con- 
cerning traming  in  art  in  several  treatises  and  in  a 
novel  called  "Der  moderne  Vasari"  (Berlin,  1854). 
He  resi^^ed  his  position  as  director  of  the  academy 
after  thirty-three  years'  service.  His  pupils  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  honourable  positions  they  received. 
His  portrait  by  Bendemann  is  in.  the  DQsseldorf 
Academy. 

HemncB,  ScAodou  tmd  m>ii<  SekAfar  (Bonn,  186B) ;  RACxniaKi, 
HiMoire  dt  Cart  modtnu  «n  AUemagne  (Paria,  1836).  C3er.  tr. 
Haobb  (Berlin,  1838) ;  WiiauiAHH,  Die  UniMdu  Ahaukmie  in 
StauMorf  md  dte  DOMMorftr  Sdude  (DOanldorf ,  1858). 

G.  GnmiAMN. 

Schaepmaa,  Hebman,  J.A.M.,  orator,  poet,  and 
statesman,  b.  at  Tubbergen,  Holland,  2  March,  1844; 
d.  at  Rome,  21  Jan.,  1003.  He  made  his  studies 
in  tiie  coUege  of  Oldensaal  and  the  senunaries  of  Kui- 
lenberg  and  Ryzenbuig^  was  ordained  priest  at 
Utrecht  in  1867,  and  obtamed  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  in  1869  at  Rome.  In  1870.  he  was  professor 
of  dhurch  history  at  the  seminary  of  Ryzenburg.  At 
the  same  time  he  became  a  collaborator  on  "De 
"^d",  and  in  1871,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  W.  J.  F. 
Nuyens,  he  founded  the  periodical  "De  Wachter" 
(fioml874-«3,  "OnieWachter").  Schaepman  wasa 
txe&^  poet.  The  appearance  of  his  first  poem,  "De 
Pans"  (published  m  1866),  was  a  literary  event. 
Among  his  later  poems  those  of  especial  note  are:  "  De 
Pers,  De  eeuw  en  haar  koniiu.  Napoleon  "  (1873),  and 
his  master  work  "Aya  Sofia"  (1886).  Schaepman 
ranks  equally  as  prose-writer  and  poet.  By  turns 
loftv,  incisive,  sarcastic,  vigorous,  witter,  his  whole 
soul  finds  expresaon  in  lus  proee,  the  ori^nality  of  its 
style  being  so  stiiking  that  its  authorship  is  recognised 
at  first  glance.  His  prindpal  prose  writings  are  col- 
lected in  five  volumes  under  the  title  "Menschen  en 
Boeken"  (Utiecht,  1893-1002). 

Schaepman  was  no  less  distinguished  as  an  orator. 
For  many  years  he  was  considered  the  first  orator  of 
the  nation.  His  convincing,  powerful,  and  irresisti-  - 
ble  manner  was  first  displayed  in  his  famous  "Park 
speech",  delivered  in  Amsterdam  (1871)j  and  was 
evinced  in  his  epeech  at  the  Connees  of  Middelbuigh 
(1872)  and  in  those  on  Kus  IX,  Vondel,  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  De  Taal,  Daniel  O'Connell,  Michel  Angelo 
etc.  His  last  oration,  defivered  in  1902,  was  in  hon- 
our of  Monsdgneur  Hamer.  Schaepman's  eloquence 
won  him  great  honours  in  the  political  arena:  he 
was  the  fint  priest  to  be  elected  to  the  States-Gen- 


eral, and  he  ever  fought  valiantly  for  the  emandp»' 
tion  of  the  Catholics.  In  1883  he  f  ormidated  and  pre- 
sented a  programme  of  action,  his  motto  being 
"Catholics  constitute  a  political  personality  which 
demands  liberty."  Unfortunately  the  majority  of 
CathoUc  politicians  had  as  yet  no  notion  of  such  a  per- 
soiuJity,  and  Schaepmann  was  either  ignored  or  op- 
posed. But  even  at  that  time  he  enterttuned  the  idea 
of  an  eventual  coalition  between  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, and  for  that  reason  supported  theproject  for 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution  (1887).  The  revision 
of  the  school-law  is  mainly  due  to  him.  Schaepman 
developed  more  and  more  the  qualities  of  the  true 
statesman.  The  democratic  movement  was  a  fact, 
the  significance  of  which  he  fully  realized,  and,  instead 
of  vainly  trying  to  stem  it,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  a 
hold  on  it.  For  this  reason  he  acted  independently  in 
regard  to  the  law  concerning  petaonal  mibtaty  service 
(1891-98),  the  Tak  elections  law  (1894),  and  the 
compulsoiy  education  law  (19(X)),  his  Catholic  oppo- 
nents had,  no  doubt,  good  intentions,  but  they  forgot 
that  now  they  had  infiuence  and  were  able  to  obtain 
what  was  formerly  beyond  their  reach.  Unquestion- 
ably Schaepman,  in  the  be^nning  of  his  political 
career,  was  adverse  to  paternalism  in  government  and 
wished  to  limit  its  functions  to  what  was  absolutely 
necessary.  Later,  however,  he  followed  more  in  the 
footsteps  of  von  Ketteler.  Instead  of  allowing  inevi- 
table events  to  become  detrimental  to  Cathoucs,  he 
sought  to  shape  them  as  far  as  posmble,  to  Catholic 
advantage.  (Jne  of  Schaepman's  greatest  achieve- 
ments was  the  coalition  which,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Kuyper,  he  brought  about  between  Catholics  and 
anti-reyolutionists,  whereby  the  influence  of  the 
Catholics  was  greatly  increased.  Since  that  event. 
Hollahd  has  had  three  successive  ministries  animated 
by  distinctively  Christian  princmles.  Schaepman's 
merits  were  recognized  by  Leo  AlII,  who  bestowed 
upon  him  the  rank  of  domestic  prelate  and  prothono- 
taiy  Apostolic. 

Consult  biogruhies  by  Bbou  (Haarlem,  1903),  Hbhdbichs 
(Leyden,  1003),  BiNMBWisim  (LeydenMg04) ;  aee  necrolonea  in 
DbTtd  (Jan. 22-23,  ia(a)vaADi«Ueh»WttTmd*mBdtortO-V19). 

P.  ALbkbs. 

Schkftlam.  formerly  a  Premonstratensian,  now  a 
Benedictine,  abbey,  situated  on  the  Isar  not  far  from 
Munich  in jUpper  Bavaria.  It  was  founded  in  762  by- 
the  priest  *Waltrich  and  dedicated  to  St.  Dionysius. 
Waltrich  was  the  first  abbot;  hiter  (774-804)  he  was 
Bishop  of  Passau.  In  955  the  monastoy  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Hungarians  who  were  then  Tnakma 
marauding  incursions  mto  Germany.  In  the  eleventE 
century  it  was  a  house  of  secular  canons,  of  whom 
there  were  then  many  in  Bavaria.  In  1 140  it  was  re- 
founded  by  Bishop  Otto  of  Freising  as  a  Premonstra- 
tensian monastery  under  a  provost.  Little  is  known 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  monastery.  In  1527  it  was 
destroyed  b>y  fire.  In  1598  the  provostiy  was  raised 
to  an  abbey,  which  continued  to  exist  until  1803,  when 
it  was  secularized.  The  church  was  made  a  pariah 
church,  the  monastic  buildinm  were  sold  and  fre- 
quently changed  hands.  In  1845  they  were  brou^t 
by  the  Congregation  of  the  English  Ladies  who  estab- 
lished here  a  boarding  school  for  girls.  In  1865 
Schfiftlam  was  bought  by  King  Louis  I  of  Bavaria  for 
92,(XX)  guldens  and  in  1866  it  was  given  to  the  Bene- 
dictines. At  first  the  monastery  was  a  priory,  but  it 
was  raised  to  an  abbey,  3  May,  1910.  It  nas  now  thii^ 
teen  fathers  who  conduct  an  educational  institution 
for  boys  with  a  pro-gymnasium.  The  interior  of  the 
monastery  church  built  1733-64,  is  one  of  the  best 
productions  of  the  Munich  school  of  architecture  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  the  exterior  is  imimportant. 
The  buildings,  erected  during  the  period  1705-21,  are 
simple. 

Afmumeiite  SrhtSBarimuia  in  Itonuata  Boiea,  VIII  (Mnoieh, 
1787),  357-78;  Aiutalu  tl  nula  aA^Oarimut,  ed.  lAWri  in  Mm. 
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Qtnn.  Aw(.  Script.:  XVII  (Hanover,  1861),  334-SO:  NecKilotium 
Srhe/Oar.,  loc.  cit.;  Neanloeia,  III  (Hanover,  IMS),  llB-33; 
ScHBOUiANN,  OttehielUe  dtr  Sdhibiritalim  in  reehtrluinitehen 
Bayem,  III,  Pt.  II  (Ratisbon,  1908),  311-SO. 

Kl.BiaiNf9  LOftlbb. 

Sehall  Ton  Bell,  Johann  Adam,  an  especially 
prominent  figure  among  the  missionaries  to  China, 
o.  of  an  important  family  at  Cologne  in  1591;  d.  at 
Peking,  15  Aug.,  1666.  He  studied  at  Rome,  where 
heentiredtheSocietyof  Jesuson20Oct.,1611.  After 
his  novitiate  and  some  years  devoted  to  philosophy 
and  theology  he  asked  to  be  sent  on  the  missions  and 
in  April,  1618,  he  set  sail  from  Lisbon  for  China. 
When  he  reached  Macao  (1619)  the  CSiinese  Christian 
settlements  were  still  deeply  troubled  by  the  war 
waged  against  them  since  1615  by  the  high  mandarin 
Kio  Shin.  Four  of  the  chief 
missionaries,  two  of  them  from 
Peking,  had  been  expelled  and 
conducted  to  Macao;theother8 
had  only  escaped  the  same  fate 
through  the  devotion  of  some 
Christian  mandarins  who  hid 
them  in  their  houses.  It  was 
only  in  1622,  when  the  per- 
secution began  to  relax,  that 
Schall  could  penetrate  to  the 
interior.  He  laboured  first  at 
Si-ngan-fu  in  Shen-si.  His 
ministry,  which  for  a  long  time 
was  difficult  and  thwarted, 
bad  just  b^un  to  afford  him 
great  consolation  when  he  was 
summoned  to  Peking  in  1630. 
He  had  to  replace  Father 
Terrentius  (deceased)  in  the 
work  of  reforming  the  Chi- 
nese calendar.  The  task  was 
far  removed  from  his  ordinary 
duties  of  the  apostolate  but 
it  was  one  on  which  the  future 
of  the  mission  then  depended. 

In  China  the  establishment 
of  the  annual  calendar  was 
from  time  immemorial  one  of 
the  most  important  affairs  of 
State.  The  official  astronomers 
who  were  entrusted  therewith  composed  the'"Board  of 
Mathematics";  there  were 200 members  in  this bovd, 
which  was  divided  into  several  sections,  presided  over 
by  exalted  mandarins.  They  had  to  make  known  in 
advance  the  astronomical  situation  for  the  whole  year, 
the  dajrs  of  new  and  full  moons,  movements  of  the 
sun  with  the  dates  of  its  entrance  into  each  of  the 
twenty-eight  constellations  forming  the  Chinese  zo- 
diac, the  times  of  the  solstices  and  equinoxes^  and  the 
beginnings  of  seasons,  the  positions  and  conjiuctions 
of  planets,  finally,  and  especi^y,  eclipses  of  the  moon 
as  well  as  of  the  sun.  For  these  announcements  the 
Chinese  had  several  empirical  rules,  inherited  from 
their  ancestors,  and  especially  those  which  the  Mo- 
hammedan astronomers  had  brought  to  China  dur- 
ing the  Yuen,  or  Mongol,dynasty.  These  rules  were 
insufficient  to  prevent  errors,  which  were  sometimes 
verj  serious,  and,  having  no  scientific  principle,  the 
Chmese  astronomers  were  incapable  of  discovering 
the  defects  of  their  methods  and  calculations,  far  less 
correcting^  them.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
missionaries  to  render  a  service  and  thus  do  much  to 
strengthen  their  position  in  China.  This  had  ah-eady 
been  well  understood  bv  the  founder  of  the  mission, 
Father  Matteo  Ricci;  his  direct  offer  of  assistance 
would  have  been  ill  received,  but  he  had  discreetly 
inspired  in  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Chinese  lilerati 
a  aesire  for  his  aid.  A  translation  of  the  Catholic 
liturgical  calendar  which  he  had  communicated  in 
MS.  to  his  neophytes  had  very  greatly  excited  this 
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wish.  That  the  mission  might  be  ready  for  the  offi- 
cial appeal  which  would  come  sooner  or  later  he  re- 
peatedly urged  the  general  of  the  Society  to  send  a 
good  astronomer,  and  in  1606  Father  Sabbatino  de 
Ursis,  a  Neapolitan,  arrived. 

Father  Ricci  had  been  doKi  bat  a  few  months  when 
because  of  the  mistake  of  an  hour  by  the  Board  of 
Mathematics  in  the  annoimcement  of  an  eclipse,  the 
Government  decided  to  request  the  aid  of  the  mission- 
aries for  its  tanpled  astronomy.  At  the  beginning  of 
1611  an  imperial  decree  entrusted  the  missionaries 
with  the  correction  of  the  calendar  and  requested 
them  to  translate  books  containing  the  rules  o?  Euro- 
peaa  astronomy.  Father  de  Ursis  at  once  undertook 
this  task,  assisted  by  two  Christian  doctors,  Paul  Siu 
Koang  and  Leon  Xd-ngo-tsen,  but  the  work  was 
scarcely  begun  when  it  was 
halted  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
native  astronomers.  Then  the 
persecution  of  Kio  Shin  forced 
Father  Sabbatino  and  his  com- 
panion, Father  Diego  Tantoya, 
to  withdraw  to  Macao,  where 
both  ended  their  days.  Never- 
theless these  same  illustrious 
neophytes,  who  had  saved  the 
mission  from  total  ruin,  suc- 
ceeded not  only  in  securing 
other  missionaries  from  Peking 
but  in  having  confided  to  them 
anew  the  duties  of  official  cor- 
rectors of  the  calendar.  This 
mandate  was  renewed  by  an 
imperial  decree  of  27  Sept., 
1629.  The  great  Christian 
mandarin  Paul  Siu  again  re- 
sumed the  high  offices  of  which 
the  persecution  had  deprived 
him  and  received  by  the  same 
decree  the  direction  of  the  re- 
form with  full  power  for  its  ex- 
ecution. The  fathers  were 
certain  of  obtaining  through 
him  all  the  means  necessary 
for  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. The  first  missionary 
to  resume  the  work  was  unable 


to  devote  to  it  his  remarkable  abilities  for  any  length, 
of  time.  This  was  Father  John  Terrentius,  or  to  call 
him  by  his  true  name,  Schreck.  Bom  at  Constance 
on  Laike  Geneva  in  1576,  he  embraced  the  reli^ous 
life  in  Rome  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  being  then 
in  possession  of  an  enviable  renown  as  physician, 
botanist,  and  mathematician.  The  Academia  dei 
Lincei  (founded  at  Rome  by  Prince  Frederico  Cesi) 
had  admitted  him  among  its  earliest  members;  here 
he  had  as  colleague  G^lei,  whose  discoveries  he 
followed  with  sympathy.  In  his  first  lettere  from 
China,  which  he  had  entered  secretly  in  1621,  we 
find  Father  Terrentius  endeavouring  to  obtain  from 
the  Florentine  astronomer  through  the  mediation 
of  mutual  friends,  "a  calculation  of  the  eclipses, 
especially  solar,  according  to  the  new  observa- 
tions", for  he  says,  "this  is  supremely  necessary  to  lis 
for  the  correction  of  the  [Chinese]  calendar.  And  if 
there  is  any  means  bjr  which  we  may_  escape  expul- 
sion from  the  empire  it  is  this".  This  learned  mis- 
sionary died  prematurely  on  13  May,  1630,  and 
Father  Schfdl  was  summoned  to  Peking  to  replace 
him.  Father  James  Rho,  a  native  of  Milan,  who  had 
also  come  from  Europe  to  China  in  1618,  and  who 
since  1624  had  been  working  in  the  Christian  settle- 
ments, was  also  called  to  the  capital  to  assist 
Father  Schall  in  his  scientific  undertaking. 

The  task  imposed  on  the  two  missionanes  was  very 
difficult;  th^  nad  not  only  to  convince  the  Chinese  of 
the  errors  of  their  calendar,  but  also  to  make  than 
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understand  the  cauaea  of  these  errors,  and  to  demon- 
strate to  them  the  reliability  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  themselves  based  their  correcti<ms.  -  To  do  this 
they  had  to  establish  at  the  Board  of  Mathematics  a 
complete  course  in  astronomy,  and  they  had  to  begin 
by  compiling  in  Chinese  a  whole  series  of  text-books 
oomprismg  not  only  astronomy  properly  so-called  but 
also  even  the  most  elementary  foundations  of  the 
science,  such  as  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  other  parts 
of  mathematics.  In  1634  they  had  composed  as 
many  as  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  these  works, 
of  wbieh  they  printed  a  hundred.  The  foreign  re- 
fonnen  were  not  without  opposition  from  supersti- 
tious believers  of  the  traditional  methods  and  espe- 
cially from  the  envious.  These  became  particularly 
violent  on  the  death  of  Paul  Siu  (1633,  when  he  was 
Colao  or  prime  minister).  Happily,  Emperor  Ts'ung- 
cheng,  who  judged  very  intelugently  of  the  methods 
in  diq>ute  by  the  results  of  the  prediction  of  celestial 
phenomena,  continued  to  support  the  fathers  in  the 
kindest  manner.-  In  1638  Father  Schall  lost  his 
deaorving  felloe-worker,  Father  Rho,  but  by  that 
time  the  reform  had  already  been  accomplieuied  in 
principle;  it  had  become  law  uid  needed  only  to  be  put 
mto  execution. 

All  the  provinces  of  China  were  soon  informed  of 
the  important  commission  of  reforming  the  calendar 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  the  missionaries.  The 
news  created  a  EKat  sensation  which  benefited  the 
whole  mission.  The  honour  paid  to  the  missionaries 
of  Pekfog  redounded  to  the  credit  of  all  their  brethren; 
many  mandarins  felt  it  neceaaary  to  offer  public  con- 
gratulations to  those  working  within  their  territory. 
Everywhere  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  allowed 
unprecedented  liberty.  Father  Schall  profited  by  this, 
interrupting  from  time  to  time  hia  scientific  labours  for 
the  apostoiato,  not  only  in  Peking  but  also  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  Thua  he  founded  a  new 
Christian  congregation  at  Ho-Kien,  capital  of  one  of 
the  prefectures  of  Chi-li.  However,  his  seal  was  es- 
pedfdly  exovised  at  the  ooiut  itself.  Christianity, 
which  hit^^erto  had  won  but  few  souls  in  the  imperial 
palace,  now  took  an  important  place  there  through 
the  conversion  of  ten  eunuchs,  among  whom  were  the 
sovereign's  most  qualified  snvanta.  This  class  had 
always  been  most  opposed  to  the  preaching  of  the 
missionaries.  This  happy  progress  of  evangelization 
was  disturbed  and  for  a  time  stopped  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Tatars  and  the  revolution  wnich,  by  overthrow- 
ing the  throne  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  brought  abont 
the  accession  of  the  Manchu  d^asty  of  the  T'sings, 
which  still  reigns.  In  the  provmces  laid  waste  by  the 
insurrection  prior  to  the  foreign  conquest  several 
missionaries  were  massacred  by  the  rebel  leaders.  At 
Peking  Father  Schall  assisted  the  last  of  the  Ming 
in  his  useless  resistance  by  casting  cannon  for  him. 
Nevertheless  the  Tatars  regarded  him  favourably. 
Shun-chi,  the  first  of  the  Trings  to  reign  at  Peking, 
was  only  eight  or  eleven  years  old  when  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  (1 643) .  The  regent  who  governed  in 
his  name  for  six  years  confirmed  all  Schall^  power  re- 
garding the  calendar.  The  young  emperor  was  still 
kinder  to  the  missionary:  not  only  did  he  summon  him 
to  familiar  interviews  in  his  palace,  but,  in  spite  of  the 
most  sarared  rules  of  Chinese  etiquette,  he  used  unex- 
pectedly to  visit  him  in  his  house,  remaining  in  his 
modest  room  a  long  time  and  questioning  him  on  all 
kinds  of  subjects. 

The  impenal  favour  became  a  source  of  serious 
embarrassment  to  Father  Schall  and  his  fellow- 
workers.  Prior  to  Shun-chi  the  "new  rules"  estab- 
lidied  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  making  of  the  Chinese 
calendar  became  compulsory  for  the  official  astron- 
omers, but  the  correctors  themselves  had  no  authority 
to  insure  application  of  them.  Shun-chi  wished  to 
alter  this,  impdied  no  doubt  by  his  affection  for 
Father  Schall,  but  also  because  he  had  recognised  the 


inefficiency  of  the  native  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Mathematics.  He  therefore  appointed  Father  Schall 
president  of  this  Board,  at  the  same  time  oonferrmg 
on  him  high  rank  as  a  mandarin  to  correspond  with 
this  important  office.  The  missionary  thought  he 
might  accept  the  office,  which  was  more  onerous  tlum 
honourable;  the  success  of  the  reform,  which  was 
theoretically  accomplished,  required  it.  But  the  rank 
of  mandann  accorded  ill  with  religious  humility. 
Schall  did  all  in  his  power  to  avoid  it;  from  1634,  when 
it  was  conferred  on  him  for  the  first  time,  until  1657, 
he  made  five  appeals  to  the  emperor  or  to  the  Supreme 
Tribunal  of  Rites,  to  be  relieved  of  it.  In  his  ex- 
planations to  his  brethren  in  the  mission  (16  Dec., 
1648)  he  declared  that  he  had  refused  it  ei^t  times, 
that  he  had  pleaded  on  his  knees  before  the  Tribunal 
of  Rites  to  be  delivered  from  it,  and  that  he  only 
finally  accepted  it  at  the  command  of  his  regular 
superior  and  renouncing  most  of  the  advantages 
whether  honorary  or  finwcial  which  were  connected 
with  the  rank.  Nevertheless  this  acceptance,  not- 
withstanding the  reservations  made,  was  the  occasion 
of  other  conscientious  scruples  concerning  which  the 
sentiments  of  the  Jesuits  in  China  were  divided  for 
several  years.  First  of  all,  was  not  every  rank  of 
mandarin  as  ex^cised  by  a  missionary  a  violation  of 
the  canon  law  which  forbade  priests  to  hold  civil  offices? 

A  more  serious  question  arose  regarding  the  con- 
tents of  the  Chinese  calendar.  The  latter,  as  it  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Board  of  Mathematics  and  sub- 
seauently  spread  throughout  the  empire,  gave  not 
only  astronomical  information  of  a  purely  scientific 
nature,  but  the  Chinese  likewise  sought  and  found 
there  indications  concerning  lucky  and  unlucky  days, 
that  is  those  which  diould  be  chosen  or  avoided  for 
certain  actions,  and  much  superstition  was  mixed 
with  this  part.  When  the  calendar  was  seen  to  con- 
tain the  same  things  after  Father  Schall  became 

f resident,  uneasiness  was  felt  among  the  missionariea. 
iverybo(W  did  not  know  how  the  publication  was 
made.  No  one  supposed  that  Father  Schall  had  the 
slightest  abaie  in  tne  superstitions;  they  were  in  fact 
the  exclusive  work  pf  a  section  of  the  B<mrd  of  Mathe- 
matics which  worked  independently  of  Father  SchalL 
Furthermore,  the  definitive  and  official  publication  of 
the  calendar  was  not  within  the  father's  province. 
Tliat  was  reserved  to  the  Li-pou  (Bureau  of  Rites), 
to  which  Father  Schall  merely  transmitted  his  astro- 
nomical calculations.  Besid«,  Father  Schall's  data 
were  expressly  distinguished  in  the  calendar  itself  by 
the  words,  "according  to  the  new  rule".  Neverthe- 
less, even  when  they  were  aware  of  these  explanations, 
which  Father  Schall  hastened  to  give,  several  leamea 
and  zealous  missionaries  considered  that  his  respon- 
sibility was  too  greatly  involved  and,  consequently, 
since  nis  office  did  not  permit  him  to  suppress  the 
superstitions  of  the  calendar,  he  was  boimd  in  con- 
science to  resign.  Five  theologians  of  the  Roman 
College  to  whom  the  question  was  submitted  with  in- 
complete information  decided  in  this  sense  on  3  Aug., 
1655.  However,  fresh  explanations  given  by  Father 
Schall  and  the  approval  of  other  very  competent  mis- 
sionaries eventually  placed  the  case  in  a  different 
light,  and  a  new  and  better  informed  commission  at 
Rome  conclude  (31  Jan.,  1664)  that  there  was  no 
valid  reason  for  Father  Schall's  resignation  of  the 
presidency  of  the  Board  of  Mathematics.  The 
preamble  of  the  decision  repeated  and  adopted  the 
argumente  of  Father  Verbiest:  "The  father  president 
of  the  board",  it  stated,  "does  not  concur  positively 
in  the  insertion  of  the  superstitious  matters  whioa 
have  been  noted  in  the  calendar;  he  does  not  concur 
therein,  either  himself,  for  he  does  not  sign  these 
additions  or  set  his  seal  to  them,  nor  through  bk  pupils 
(in  the  Board  of  Mathematics),forthe  latter  only  make 
the  insertion,  without  the  father  taking  any  share 
therein.   With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the 
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calendar,  which  he  makes  in  virtue  of  his  office,  it 
bears  directly  only  on  the  notification  of  astronomical 
observations.  If  the  calendar  also  contains  things 
which  savour  of  superstition  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  published  under  the  head  of  information  and  are 
indifferent  in  themselves,  that  is  the  calendar  simply 
shows  the  days  on  which  such  and  such  things  are 
done  according  to  the  customs  of  the  empire,  or  that 
they  are  the  days  having  the  conditions  which  popular 
superstition  considers  favourable  for  certain  acts;  and 
Eather  Schall  is  passive  under  the  abuse  which  is  fol- 
lowing this  distribution,  which  he  was  forced  to  make 
by  serious  reasons  and  even  necessity. 

To  remove  the  last  scruples  concerning  this  burn- 
ing question.  Father  Oliva,  General  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  appealed  to  the  pope.  Alexander  VII,  after  hav- 
ing taken  account  of  the  whole  affair,  declared  vwte 
voda  oraculo  (3  April,  1664)  that  he  authorized  the 
Jesuits  of  China,  "even  professed,  to  exercise  the  office 
and  dignity  of  mandarin  and  imperial  mathematician  ". 
The  decision  set  at  rest  not  om^  Father  Schall's  oon- 
acience,  but  also  those  of  the  missionaries  who  might 
be  called  to  the  same  duties.  In  fact,  except  for  a 
short  interruption  caused  by  the  persecution  of  which 
we  shall  spetik  later,  the  presidency  of  the  astronom- 
ical bureau  remained  with  the  mission  till  the  nine- 
teenth centuiy.  It  was  always  the  best  himuin  pro- 
tection both  for  liberty  of  preaching  and  freedom  to 
raractice  Christianity  throughout  the  Chinese  empire. 
Even  in  Father  Schall's  time  this  was  clearly  proved 
by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  neophytes: 
in  1617  they  were  only  13,000;  in  1650, 150,000,  and 
from  1650  to  the  end  of  1664  they  ^w  to  at  least 
254,980.  The  missionaries  who  furnished  these  sta- 
tistics at  the  very  period  did  not  hesitate  to  give 
the  correction  of  the  calendar  as  the  indirect  cause  of 
the  progress  of  evangelization,  although  the  ex- 
taw>rdinary  tokens  of  kmdness  which  Father  Schall 
received  from  the  young  emperor  contributed  a  great 
deal.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  tokens, 
especially  from  the  Chinese  standpoint,  was  the 
diploma,  dated  2  April,  1653,  by  which  Shun<K;hi 
expressed  his  Uve^  satisfaction  with  the  services 
rendered  in  the  revision  of  the  calendar  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Mathematics,  and  conferred  on 
Father  Schall  the  title  of  Tung  hiiten  kiao  ski,  "most 
profound  doctor".  This  diploma,  written  in  Tatar 
and  Chinese,  the  text  being  encircled  with  dragons  and 
other  carved  ornaments,  was  delivered  to  the  father 
engraved  on  a  marble  tablet.  The  tablet,  which  was 
recovered  at  Peking  in  1880  by  M.  Devena,  whopre- 
sented  it  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  southeast  Chili, 
measures  eighty-eight  by  fifty-one  inches.  Father 
Schall  appreciated  still  more  the  gift  of  a  new  house 
and  a  church  for  the  building  of  which  tlie  emperor 
gave  a  thousand  crowns.  This  was  the  first  public 
church  opened  in  the  capital  since  the  coming  of  the 
missionaries;  it  was  defeated  in  1650. 

Some  years  later  Shun-chi  gave  Father  Schall  and 
the  mission  a  still  oeater  gift,  an  imperial  declaration 
praising  not  only  European  leamingbut  also  the  law 
of  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  that  is  the  Christian  religion, 
and  permitting  it  to  be  preached  and  adopted  every- 
where. This  declaration,  made  in  1657,  was  also 
engraved  in  Tatar  and  Chinese  on  a  laijge  marble 
plate  and  placed  before  the  church.  All  his  goodwill 
towards  Christianity  and  the  welcome  which  the 
young  monarch  accorded  to  the  discreet  jpreaching  of 
Father  Schall,  had  inspired  the  latter  with  the  hope 
that  one  day  he  would  request  baptism,  but  Shun-chi 
died  (1662)  before  giving  him  this  joy,  aged  at  most 
twenty-four  years.  The  child  who  was  proclaimed 
his  successor  became  the  famous  K'ang-hi  and  favoured 
the  Christians  even  more  than  his  fatha,  but  during 
his  minmity  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  four 
regents  who  were  enemies  of  Christianity.  At  the 
doiunciation  of  a  Mohammedan  aelf-styled  astran^ 


omer,  Yang-koang-sien,  Father  Schall  and  the  other 
missionaries  residing  at  Peking  were  loaded  with 
chains  and  thrown  mto  prison  in  November,  1664. 
They  were  acoused  of  hign  treason  but  chiefly  <rf  the 
propagation  of  an  evil  roi^on. 

The  principal  charge  against  Father  Schall  was  that 
he  had  shown  to  the  deceased  emperor  images  of  the 
Passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Brought  before  various 
tribunals  the  aged  nussionary,  who  had  iust  been 
stricken  with  pairaljrsis,  could  only  reply  to  his  judges 
through  his  companion,  Father  Veroiest.  The  first 
complaint  against  him  was  that  he  had  secured  the 
presidency  of  the  Board  of  Mathematics  in  ord»  that 
he  might  use  the  authority  accruing  from  this  Id^ 
office  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  Faith; 
Father  Verbiest  rephed  for  him:  "John  Adam  took 
the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Mathematics  because 
he  was  on  several  occasions  urged  to  do  so  by  the 
emperor.  On  a  stone  tablet,  erected  before  the 
church,  the  emperor  publicly  attested  that  he  raised 
John  Adam,  against  the  latter's  wishes,  to  that  dig- 
nity." Another  complaint  of  the  accuser — ^thi^ 
Father  Schall  had  badly  determined  Uie  day  on  which 
a  little  unperial  prince  was  to  be  buried — ^was  set 
aside  by  the  regents  themselves  for,  on  investigation, 
they  found  that  the  priest  had  never  meddled  with  tlie 
determination  of  lucky  or  unlucky  days.  Finally^  on 
15  April,  1665,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  against 
Father  Schall;  he  was  condemned  to  be  cut  in  pieces 
and  to  be  beheaded.  Almost  immediately  afterwards 
a  violent  earthouake  was  felt  at  Peking,  a  thick  dark- 
ness covered  the  city,  a  meteor  of  strange  aspect 
appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  fire  reduced  to  ashes  the 
IMirt  of  the  imperial  paJace  where  the  sentence  was 
deUvered.  The  missionaries  as  well  as  the  Christians 
could  not  but  see  Divine  intervention  in  these  events, 
while  the  superstitious  Tatars  and  Chinese  were 
terrified.  In  consequence  the  death  sentence  was 
revoked  (2  May)  and  Father  Schall  was  authorised 
to  return  to  his  church  with  his  fellow  missionaries. 
The  venerable  old  man  survived  these  trials  a  year, 
dying  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  having  cqnsecratea 
forty-five  years  to  the  Chinese  missions.  Peace  was 
not  entirely  restored  to  the  Christian  communities 
until  1669,  when  the  young  emperor  assumed  the 
reigns  of  government.  One  of  K'ang-hi's  first  acts 
was  to  have  the  sentoioe  against  Father  Schall  de- 
clared void  and  iniquitous  by  the  Tribunal  of  Rites 
and  to  order  solemn  luneral  caremonies  in  his  honour, 
the  prince  himself  composing  for 'his  tomb  an  ex- 
tremely eulogistic  epitaph. 

Father  Schall  worthily  ended  as  a  confessor  for  the 
Faith,  abnost  as  a  martyr,  a  Jong  life  fiUed  not  only 
with  great  services  to  religion,  but  also  marked  by 
every  virtue.  All  witnesses  testify  to  this,  and  we 
might  treat  with  contempt  an  infamous  accusation 
directed  against  his  memory  nearly  a  century  after 
his  death.  In  1758  was  published  for  the  first  time, 
and  afterwards  reissued  m  several  works  against  the 
Jesuits,  a  story  according  to  which  Father  Schall 
spent  his  last  years  "separated  from  the  other  mis- 
sionaries and  removed  from  obedience  to  his  superiors, 
in  the  house  given  him  by  the  emperor  with  a  woman 
vrtiom  he  treated  as  his  wife  and  who  bore  him  two 
children;  finally,  having  led  a  pleasant  life  with  his 
family  for  some  time,  he  ended  his  days  in  obscurity." 
This  is  reported  by  Marcel  Anpelita,  secretary  to 
Mgr  de  Toumon  during  his  legation  in  China  (1705- 
1710),  who  died  at  Rome  in  1749.   The  narrative 

fives  no  inkling  of  the  source  of  this  strange  story, 
ts  vidue  may  readily  be  judged  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  contradicts  what  has  been  related  of  the  last 
days  of  Father  Schall  according  to  oontonpoianeous 
witnesses  and  even  official  Chinese  documents. 

Prior  to  Angelita  no  one  ever  formuUted  or  insin- 
uated such  an  accusation  against  the  celebrated 
miaainnmy-   Jf  what  it  presumos  wrrc  true  it  could 
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not  have  been  concealed;  Yang-koang-sien  and  other 
enemies  would  have  exploited  it.    In  particular 
Navarrete,  author  of  the  "Tratados  luat^cos",  in 
which  ate  collected  ao  man^  more  or  less  taJae  storiee 
concerning  the  Jesuit  missionaries  (including  Father 
Schall),  could  not  have  failed  to  leam  of  this  during 
his  stay  at  Peking  in  1665  and  to  recount  it  at  length. 
At  any  rate  such  complete  digregard  of  the  duties  of 
a  priest  would  not  have  escaped  his  fellow-reUgious 
(of  whom  there  were  alwa^rs  some  at  Peking),  and 
they  would  not  have  oontmued  to  honour  hmi,  as 
they  did,  to  the  end  a»  one  of  their  most  venerable 
brethren.  These  reasons  and  others  which  could  be 
adduced  are  so  clear  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  concerning  the  falseness  of  Angehta's  story. 
It  may  be  asked,  however,  how  the  latter,  whose 
calling  should  have  prevented  him  from  oeing  a 
calumniator  of  the  lowest  class,  could  invent  and  pub- 
lish such  a  villainous  tale.  The  fact  is  that  Schall's 
life  might  have  furnished  a  foundation  on  which 
Angehta's  imagination,  inflamed  against  the  Jesuits, 
woiked  and  finally  reared  this  story,  but  it  furnished 
not  a  shadow  of  proof.   Several  contemporaries  of 
Father  Schall,  Jesuits  and  others,  includuig  Chinese, 
mention  the  name  of  a  Chinese  Christian,  a  servant  of 
Father  Schall's,  who  seems  to  have  made  use  of  the 
raiest's  goodness  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  ambition. 
Puontsin-hia  (thus  was  he  called)  obtained  for  himself 
a  mandarinship  of  the  fifth  rank;  for  his  son  John  he 
secured  even  more,  for  Father  Sdiall  r^ularty  adopted 
him  as  his  grandson,  and  the  Emperor  Shun-imi  granted 
many  weighty  favours  to  this  "adopted  grandson" 
of  the  niissionary  whom  he  loved.    Father  Gabiani 
in  a  rdation  (written  between  1666  and  1667,  and 
published  in  1671)  states  that  the  "arrogance"  of 
this  upstart  "slave-"  prejudiced  many  persons  of  rank 
gainst  his  master.   Father  Schall  himself,  when  at 
the  pomt  of  death  (21  July.  1665).  made  a  public 
confession  to  his  brethren  oi  his    excessive  mdul- 
gence  towards  this  servant,  of  the  scandal  he  had  caused 
in  adopting  as  his  grandson  tjie  son  of  Puon,"  finally 
of  irr^iular  nfts  made  to  both,  contrary  to  his  vow 
of  poverty.  The  avowal  of  these  human  weaknesses, 
doubtless  exaggerated  by  the  hiunihtv  of  the  dying 
missionaiy,  does  not  lessen  our  esteem  for  him.  Hence 
the  conclusion  nuiy  be  drawn  that  the  source  of 
Angelita's  story  was  probably  this  fact  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  son  of  Puon  by  Father  Schall.  But  this 
fact,  doubtless  learned  by  Toumon's  secretary  during 
his  stay  in  China,  forty  years  after  the  death  m 
Father  Schall,  had  perhaps  been  distorted  when  it 
reached  lum,  or  rather  his  prejudice  against  the  Jesuits 
caused  him  to  regard  it  as  sometiiin^  quite  different 
from  what  it  implied  and  to  add  to  it  false  and  cal- 
umniating drcumstanoes.  Finally  it  should  be  added 
that  he  wrote  his  relation  many  years  after  his  return 
from  China,  when  his  mind  was  perhaps  enfeebled  by 
age  and  under  the  influence  of  a  more  passionately 
prejudiced  man  than  himself,  the  ex-Capucnin  Norbert. 

Da  BAcna-SoiiHBBroaEL,  BM.  da  tcritaitu  de  la  C.  de  J., 
VII,  70MI9;  Ck>BDUB,  BOL  Siniea,  II,  1003;  Hitl.  nUMo  de 
ortu  H  pngrtnu  ftdei  orthodox,  in  regno  Chinmn  ptr  mMommM 
SoeielaHt  J—u  ab  anno  tSSt  lugu*  ad  annum  1889,  norimim* 
eoOttta  ex  liUrie  eorumdem  Ihirum  Soe,  Jeeu,  fraeipw  R.  P, 
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Dta  Auforia  deOa  C.  di  (Hem.  La  Cina,  Illt-IV  (Rome,  1M3)', 
543,  908,  053,  072,  1094;  [ScBAU,),  Ripoeta  a*  dmida*  flu*  o 
eaUndarionowo  Sinieo  cauMU  nalffvs  PadrM,  Chriatdot  .  .  , 
e<nnm«a  oat  Padret  da  muado  de  Peomn,  18  deeemb.,  1848  (MS. 
of  the  Bibl.  Nationsle,  Paris,  FV.  0773) ;  Schali.  SMonee  Quibue 
adduetut  mathematici  tribunalu  curam  egil  JoTAdamiu,  PeelUni, 
10  nowemb.,  1883  (MS.  Bibl.  Nat.  Faru,  Span.,  409,  f.  00); 
JMuMa,  ex  Bpietola  .  .  .  mam  P.  Fr.  Vietoniu  Ricei,  Vieariue 
Pmmeialit  Sinarum  [Fr.  Pradie.],  .  .  .  trammint;  Bmondoe,  IB 
Man,  1888,  ed.  ton  Musb  in  Journal  eur  KumtoeedtidUe,  Vll 
(Nuremberg,  1779),  252;  Monumenta  Sinica  cum  dwini<M(t(»itfru« 
erittcit  pro  vera  apotogia  Jenntarum  (s.  I.,  1700),  221;  Dchb, 
Jeeuiten-FabelH  (3rd  ed.,  Freiburf,  1899),  22ft-30;  Iskm  in 
Zeiteekr.  ftr  haOuA.  Thedogie  (Innabnick,  1901),  332;  Brucub 
in  AudM  (5  Juhr,  Paris,  1901),  88;  HnoxDSB,  Omtodk.  Jeni- 
UHmimiimMre  (Fnibarg,  1809),  102;  private  doeuments,  eta. 
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Sehannat,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  historian, 
b.  at  Luxemburg,  23  July,  1683;  d.  at  Heidlebere,6 
March,  1739.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Lou- 
vam  and  when  twenty-two  years  of  age  was  a  lawyer, 
but  before  long  he  turned  lus  attention  exclusively  to 
history  and  became  a  priest.  The  Prince-Abbot  of 
Fulda  commissioned  Schannat  to  write  the  history  of 
the  abbey  and  appointed  him  historiographor  and  li- 
brarian. At  a  later  date  he  received  similar  commis- 
sions, from  Franz  Georg  von  Schdnbom,  Archbishop 
of  Tnw  and  Bishop  of  Worms.  In  1735  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  Count  Moriz  von  Manderecheid, 
sent  Schannat  to  Italy  to  collect  material  for  a  his- 
toiyof  the  councils.  He  made  researches  with  es- 
pecial success  in  the  Ambrosian  Libnuy  at  Milan  and 
the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome.  His  chief  works  are: 
"VindemijB  literana"  (1723-24):  "Corpus  tradi- 
tionum  Fuldensium"  (1724):  "Fuldischer  Lehnhof" 
(1726):  "Dioecesis  Puldenais''  (1727);  "Historia  Ful- 
densis  '  (1729);  "Historia  episoopatus  Wormatien- 
sis"  (1734):  "Histoire  abr^efe  de  la  maison  Palatine" 
(1740).  More  important  than  all  these,  however,  is 
the  "Concilia  Gennanite",  edited  from  material  left 
by  Schannat  and  contmued  by  Ute  Jesuit  Joseph 
Hartzheim  (11  fol.  vols.,  1759-90).  At  a  later  date 
the  "Eiflia  illustrata"  (1825^)  was  also  published. 

La  Babri  db  BuciUBcaAis,  Eloee  kutorioue  de  rabbi 
Sdtamuabi  ScHAiraAT,  Htrtojr.  abr^  de  la  imSeon  Palatine; 
Wiu.  in  Heuenbmd,  V  (Cauel,  1891),  92-93,  10^105. 

KUBIOSNS  LOPIXEB. 

SehXufelln,  Hans  Leonhabd  (known  also  aa 
Scheuffelin,  Sohauffelein,  and  Scheyffelin),  a  German 
wood  engraver,  pupil  of  Durer,  b.  at  Nuremburg  in 
1490;  d.  there  m  1540.  His  best  work  was  executed 
aa  an  engraver,  but  he  was  besides  an  artist  of  some 
repute,  and  his  pictures,  to  be  studied  in  Nutembeii;, 
Munich,  Cassel,  and  Ulm,  are  worthy  of  attention  and 
show  clearly  the  DOrer  influence  and  the  DQi«r  sense 
of  beauty.  His  drawing  of  drapery  is  particularly 
good.  His  etchings  and  engravings  are  marked  with 
a  curious  rebus  on  his  name,  composed  of  his  initials 
joined  to  a  shovel.  He  was  the  author  of  the  illustm- 
tions  to  the  "Theuerdank"  of  the  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian, and  prepared  two  important  engravings  for  Ul- 
ridi  Pindter^B  "  Speculum  Passionis."  A  series  of  his 
paintmgs  in  Munich  represent  scenes  in  connexion 
wiui  Christ  and  His  Mother,  and  the  only  fresco  which 
he  is  said  to  have  produced  is  in  NArdlmgen,  a  city  til 
which  he  was  made  a  magistrate  in  1515  and  in  which 
he  attained  oonaideiable  prominence. 

G.  C.  WnuAiiBON. 

Sghwimburg-Llppe,  a  German  prinopality,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia, 
Hanover,  and  an  exdav«  of  the  Prussian  province 
of  Hesse-Nassau  (the  Prussian  County  of  Schaum- 
buig).  Schaumburg-Lippe  has  an  area  of  about  131 
square  miles  and  (1910)  46,650  mhabitants.  As 
regards  population  it  is  the  smallest  state  of  the 
German  Confederation;  in  area  it  is  lai^  than 
Reuss-Greitz.  Labeck,  and  Bremen.  In  1905,  of 
44,992  mhabitants  43,888  were  Lutherans,  653 
CathoUcs,  and  246  Jews.  Thus  the  Cathohcs  are 
1-6  per  cent  of  the  population.  ITie  principality  of 
Schaumburg-Lippe  has  sprung  from  the  old  County 
of  Schaumburg,  m  early  days  sSao  called  Schauenbuig, 
which  was  situated  on  the  middle  course  of  the  River 
Weser,  and  was  given  as  a  fief  by  the  German  Emperor 
Conrad  (1024r-39)  to  Adolph  of  Santersleben.  Adolph 
built  the  castle  of  Schaumburg  on  ibe  Nettelb«tg, 
which  is  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Weser  Moun- 
tains, east  of  Rintehi.  The  descendants  of  Adolph 
erf  Schaumbuig,  among  other  possessions,  acquired 
the  County  of  Holstem  and  the  Duchy  of  Schles- 
wigalso. 

In  the  year  1619  the  Schaumburg  family  were  made 
oounta  <n  the  empire;  however,  aoo^  after  this,  io 
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1640,  the  male  line  became  extinct  hy  the  death  of 
Count  Otto  V.  At  the  division  of  the  mheritance  the 
County  of  Schaumburg  went  to  the  mother  of  Otto 
V,  Ellizabetfa,  Countess  of  Lippe.  Elizabeth  gave  it 
to  her  brother  Count  Philip  of  Lippe,  the  younger 
brother  of  Count  Simon  VII,  ruler  of  the  County  of 
lippe.  The  Margrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick-Lttneburg  also  laid  claim  to  parts  of 
the  old  County  of  Schaumburg,  and  an  adjustment 
was  made  which  was  confirmed  m  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia. _  On  account  of  this  agreement  the  county 
was  divided,  one  part  going  to  Hesse-Cassel,  another 
to  Brunswick,  wnile  what  was  left,  including  the 
Barony  of  Bttckeburg,  came  to  Coxmt  Philip  who 
now  called  himself  Count  of  Lippe-Bilckebuig.  The 
first  one  of  his  descendants  to  call  himself  Count 
of  SchaumbutK-Iappe  was  Count  Philip  Ernest  (d. 
1787).  Thus  the  territory  of  the  present  principality 
of  Schaumbiug-Iippe  has  never  had  any  constitu- 
tional connexion  with  the  present  principality  of  Lippe. 
The  two  countries  have  not  anaen  by  partition  of 
another  principality. 

The  districts  of  the  old  County  of  Schaumburg 
tiiat  fell  to  Hesse-Cassel,  among  which  were  the 
castle  and  the  district  of  Schaumburg,  became  Prus- 
sian territory  when  the  Electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel  was 
Buppressed  (1866),  and  since  then  these  districts, 
under  the  name  of  the  government  district  of  Rinteln, 
have  formed  an  exclave  of  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau.  Since  1905  Rinteln  has  been  called 
the  Prussian  County  of  Schaumburg.  Gieorge  Wil- 
liam of  Schaumbuiv-Lippe  (d.  1860)  joined  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  in  1806,  and  received  tte 
hereditary  title  of  prince.  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  he  joined  the  German 
Confederation  (1815).  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Prus- 
BO-Austrian  War  (1866)  Prince  Adolph  Geoige  (d. 
1893)  at  first  agreed  to  the  denumd  of  Austria  for  the 
mobilizing  of  me  forces  of  the  Confederation  against 
Prussia,  but  after  the  Prussian  victories  he  withdrew 
from  the  German  Confederation  and  joined  Prussia 
and  the  North  German  Confederation.  In  1871  the 
little  country  became  a  state  of  the  German  Empire. 
Prince  Adolph  (b.  1883)  succeeded  as  ruler  in  1911, 
in  which  year  he  was  still  unmarried.  At  the  time  of 
the  great  religious  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
territory  of  the  old  County  of  Schaumburg  belonged, 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  to  the  Diocese  of  Minden 
(founded  by  Charlemagne  about  800) .  The  Reforma- 
tion was  introduced  into  the  country  between  1560 
and  1570,  after  the  death  of  Adolph  III,  Archbishop 
of  Coloene  (d.  1556)  and  of  his  brother  Anthony  (a. 
1558),  both  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Schaumburg 
dynaysty.  The  reigning  0>unt  Otto  IV,  broths  of 
these  two,  was  won  over  to  the  new  doctrine  after  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  Ursula,  daughter  of  Duke 
Ernst  of  Brunswick-Ltindiurg  (called  the  "Confes- 
sor" on  account  of  his  zealous  adherence  to  and  cham- 
pionship of  Protestantism). 

The  childless  (Ik>unt  Ernst  (d.  1622)  was  succeeded 
b^  a  Catholic  Count,  Jobst  Hermann,  who  also  died 
without  children  (1636).  Jobst,  indeed,  attempted  to 
bring  up  his  probable  successor,  the  later  Count  Otto 
V,  in  the  Catholic  Faith,  but  Otto's  mother,  Elizabeth, 
had  him  educated  in  the  Reformed  doctrines.  Upon 
the  death  of  Otto  V  the  male  heirs  of  the  Schaumburg 
line  were  extinct.  What  remained  of  the  country  after 
the  partition,  the  present  principality  of  Schaumburg- 
Lippe,  came  under  the  House  of  Lippe,  which  had  also 
adopted  the  Reformed  teachings,  so  that  since  this 
era  the  ruler  of  the  country  and  his  family  have  been 
Protestants,  and  the  national  Church  is  the  Lutheran. 
However,  the  ruler  of  the  country  has  by  law  supreme 
ecclesia.stical  power  over  the  State  Church.  Parishes 
of  the  Reformed  Church  were  formed  only  in  the  capi- 
tal, BOckeburg,  and  Stadthagen.  Catholic  services 
were  re-established  at  Bttckeburg  about  1720  for  a 
Catholic  countess  and  her  servants.   Originally  the 


Catholic  jiastoral  care  was  exercised  from  Minden  by 
Franciscans  of  Bielefeld;  between  184Q  and  1850  the 
mission  parish  of  Bttckeburg  was  created,  to  wiueh 
was  added  in  1883  the  mission  parish  of  Stadthagen.  In 
consequence  of  the  country's  entrance  into  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  the  few  Catholics  received 
equal  civil  rights  with  the  Protestants.  By  a  re- 
script of  3  Jufy,  1809,  the  Sovereign  settled  the  rela- 
tions of  the  prmcipality  to  the  Catholics,  and  granted 
Catholics  permission  to  hold  public  church  services. 
Since  1846  episcopal  jurisdiction  has  been  exerdsed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Osnabriick^in  his  capacity  as  Prp- 
vicar  of  the  Northern  Mission. 

The  political  status  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  re- 
visedbytheStatelawof  18March,1911.  TheCDatho- 
lie  parishes  are  corporations  established  by  law  and 
are  composed  of  the  ag^egate  of  all  the  Catholics  re- 
siding in  the  district.  Their  boundaries  are  fixed  by 
the  bishop  with  the  approval  oif  the  ministry  after  the 
opinions  of  the  interested  parties  have  been  consulted. 
The  ministry  exercises  the  State's  right  of  supreme 
supervision.  The  pastor  is  named  by  the  bishop, 
who  must,  however,  before  making  the  appointment, 
ascertain  that  the  ministry  has  no  objection  to  this 
-cleric.  If  within  thirty  days  no  objection  be  raised 
against  the  candidate  the  acquiescence  of  the  ministry 
is  assumed.  Every  parish  is  bound  to  establish  and 
maintain  properly  the  buildings  necessary  for  worship, 
etc.  To  meet  these  obligations  every  self-supporting 
member  of  the  parish  who  has  resided  there  at  least 
three  months  is  bound  to  pay  the  church  tax.  The 
State  gives  nothing  for  Catholic  Church  purposes. 
The  necessary  expenses  are  met  by  the  bishop.  Orders 
and  congregations  are  not  allowed  in  the  country.  The 
primary  schools  are  all  Lutheran.  Religious  instruc- 
tion is  not  given  to  the  Catholic  minority  in  the 
public  primary  schools,  although  this  is  legally  per- 
missible. There  are  private  Catholic  primaiy  schools 
at  Bttckeburg  and  Stadthagen;  these  do  not,  however, 
receive  any  aid  from  the  State  or  commune.  The 
Catholic  school  at  Bucjiebur^,  founded  1848,  num- 
bers (1911)  20  pupils;  the  one  m  Stadthagen,  founded 
1877,  numbers  (1911)  27  pupils. 

PiDSBiT,  Oaeh.  dtr  OnftrAaft  Sdunmbun  (Bintelo,  1831); 
HudbilXhper,  Die  Schaumburg-lAppMu  Xtrek<  (Backeburg. 
1900),  Protestant;  Idem,  Sdtaumburii-Liptiuche  Kirchengt-Kh. 
Tom  dreiatiff'j^thrioen  Kneg  bit  cur  OegeHwart  (Bttckeburg,  1908), 
Proteatant;  Dmiann,  OetdtidUlieheDartMlutttiderEin/ahnmB  ^rr 
Btfarmatim  in  Sehaumbura-Lippe  (BQckeburg,  1852) ;  Fremeh. 
Dtr  kath.  u.  prottttant.  P/amrnnf  (Paderbom,  1906), 174  aqq. 

Hebmanm  Sacheb. 

Scb&zler,  Conbtanttne,  Baron  von,  theolo- 
gian, b.  at  Ratisbon,  7  May,  1827;  d.  at  Interlaken, . 
19  September,  1880.  By  birth  and  training  a  Prot- 
estant, he  was  a  pupil  at  the  Protestant  gymnatiwn 
St.  Anna  of  Ratisbon;  took  the  philosophical  course 
at  the  University  of  Erlangen  in  1844-45:  then 
studied  law  at  Munich,  1845-47,  and  at  Heidelberg, 
1847-48.  After  this  he  decided  to  enter  military  life 
and  became  a  Bavarian  officer;  in  1850,  however,  he 
left  the  army,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
at  Erlangen,  and  took  up  the  practice  of  law.  He 
entered  the  Catholic  Church  at  Brusseb  on  10  Octo- 
ber, 1850,  and  began  the  study  of  theology.  At  Lou- 
vain  in  1851  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus;  after 
completing  the  studies  he  was  ordained  priest  at  Lidge 
on  11  September,  1856;  in  1857  he  left  the  Society  and 
went  on  with  his  studies  at  Munich  where  in  1859  he 
took  Uie  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology.  In  1861  he 
became  a  tutor  in  the  seminary  at  Osnabrttck :  in  1862 
privatdozenl  in  the  history  (A  dogma  at  Freiburg;  in 
1866  archiepiscopal  councillor.  During  the  Vatican 
Council  (1869-70)  he  was  at  Rome  as  theologian  to 
Bishop  Fessler;  in  1873  he  settled  at  Rome;  in  1874 
he  was  made  a  domestic  prelate  and  was  employed 
as  consultor  to  various  congregations.  Shortlv  be- 
fore his  death  he  re-entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  - 
Schazler's  acuteness  and  learning  made  him  one  of 
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the  most  prominent  representatives  of  Thomism.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  following  works :  ' '  Die  Lehre  von 
der'  Wirksamkeit  der  Sakramente  ex  opere  operato  in 
ihrer  Entwicklunjg  innerhalb  der  Scholastik  und  ihrer 
Bedeutung  fOr  die  christliche  Heilslehre  dargestellt" 
(Munich,  1860):  "Natur  und  Uebematur.  Das 
Dogma  von  der  Gnade  und  die  theoloeische  FrAge  der 
G^enwart.  Eine  Kritik  der  Kuhn'schen  Theologie" 
(Mainz,  1865);  "Neue  Untersuchungen  fiber  das 
Dogma  VOD  der  Gnade  und  das  Wesen  des  christ- 
lichen  Glaubena"  (Mainz,  1867)  (these  last  two 
works  belong  to  the  controversy  that  Sch&zler  carried 
on  with  Johannes  von  Kuhn,  q.  v.);  "Das  Dogma 
von  der  Menschenwerdung  Ciottes,  im  Geiste  faes  hi 
Thomas  dargestellt"  (Freiburg,  1870):  "Die  p&pst- 
liche  Unfehlbarkeit  aus  dem  Wesen  der  Kircne  be- 
wiesen.  Eine  Erklfirung  der  ersten  dogmatischen 
Constitution  des  vatioanischen  Councils  fiber  die 
Kirche  Christi"  (Freiburg,  1870);  "  Divus  Thomas 
Doctor  angelicua  contra  Liberal ismiim  invictus  veri- 
tatis  catlMMios  assertor"  (Rome,  1874);  "Introduc- 
tio  in  8.  theolo(pam  'dogmaticam  ad  men  tern  D. ' 
Thonue  Aquinatis",  a  posthumous  work  ed.  by 
Thomas  Esser  (Ratisbon,  1882);  "Die  Bedeutai« 
der  Dogmengeschichte  vom  katholischen  Stand- 
punkt  aus  er6rtert",  ed.  Thomas  Esser  (Ratiabon, 
1884). 

BhOck,  CmehieUt  der  kathoL  Kirche  in  DeuleeUand  im  XIX. 
Jahrkundert,  III  (Msini,  ISBS),  326-31 ;  Hukteb,  Nomenelator, 
III (18SS),  1228 aq.i  AUgtmtine daUtcke Biagmpkie, XXX,  M»-S1. 

Fbiedbich  Lauchert. 

Sehedel,  Habtuann,  German  Humanist  and  hi»- 
torian,  b.  at  Nuremberg,  13  February,  1440;  d.  there 
on  28  November,  1514.  He  matriculated  at  Leipzig 
in  1456,  received  the  degree  of  baccalaureus  in  1457, 
and  of  maguter  in  1460.  He  then  chose  jurisprudence 
as  his  professional  stud^,  but  at  the  same  time  zeal- 
ously pursued  humanistic  learning  under  Pieter 
Luder,  whom  he  followed  to  Padua  in  1463.  He  there 
took  up  the  study  of  medicine  in  which  he  obtained  a 
doctorate  in  1466.  In  1472  he  became  a  physician  at 
Noitllingen;  in  1477,  at  Amberg;  in  1481,  at  Nurem- 
■berg  where  he  lived  until  his  death.  He  was  closely 
connected  with  scholars  and  artists  and  his  large  and 
varied  learning  exited  a  stimulating  influence  upon 
other  students.  His  chief  work  is  a  chronicle  of  the 
world,  "Liber  chronicarum",  which  contributed  much 
to  the  spread  of  historical  knowledge.  It  was  first 
puBIished  in  1493  at  Nuremberg,  a  German  transla- 
tion by  Geoiv  Alt  appearing  in  the  same  year.  The 
division  of  the  work  into  six  ages  and  the  point  of 
view  are  entirely  medieval.  The  work  is  a  compilar 
tion  following  earlier  chronicles  closely  and  generally, 
even  verbally;  it  depends  particularly  on  the  "Sup- 
plementum  chronicarum"  issued  at  Venice  in  1483  by 
Brother  Jacobus  PhiUppus  Foresta  of  Bergamo.  The 
thoughtfiU,  conservative,  and  rigidly  orthodox  Sehe- 
del does  not  often  express  his  own  opinion.  The  book 
owes  its  popularity  in  part  to  the  great  number  of  fine 
wood-cuts  executed  by  the  two  artists,  Michael  Wolge- 
muth  and  William  Pleydenwurff.  Schedel's  activity 
in  tracing  out,  collecting,  and  copying  MSS.  pro- 
duced results  of  much  value  even  to-day.  Many  an 
important  monument  has  been  preserved  only  in  his 
copy.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  his  collec- 
tion of  inscriptions,  the  "Liber  antiquitatum",  com- 
pleted in  1504.  His  large  and  valuable  library 
containing  over  three  hundred  MSS.  and  several  hun- 
dred printed  books  came  into  the  possession  of  John 
Jacob  Fuggier  in  1552,  and  was  afterwards  obtained  by 
Duke  Albert  V  of  Bavaria  (1550-1579)  for  the  ducal, 
now  royal,  library  at  Munich,  where  it  now  is. 

Will,  NambergieAee  OeUhrtenUzikm,  III  (Nuremberg,  17571, 
409-SOl;  PorraAST,  Bibl.  kiet.  mtd.  ati,  II  (2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  1896), 
1001:  Haiti,  Schtdd*  WeUchronik  (dissertation,  Munich,  1899); 
BnuHOLCB,  SckedeU  WeUckronik  (diaaertation,  Munich,  1905); 
Btaubcb,  Die  SckedMie  BiUtaOuk  (Munioh,  1908). 

KUMBNB  LOrrLBB. 


Schoflben,  Matthias  Joseph,  theological  writer  of 
acknowledged  merit,  b.  at  Meckenheim  near  Bonn,  1 
March.  1835;  d.  at  Cologne,  21  July,  1888.  He 
studied  at  the  Gregorian  University  at  Borne  under 
Passaglia  and  Perrone  (1852-59),  was  ordained  on 
18  Dec.,  1858,  and  taught  dogmatic  theology  at  the 
episcopal  seminary  of  Cologne  (1860-1875).  Schee- 
ben  was  a  mystic.  His  mind  revelled  in  speculating 
on  Divine  grace,  the  hjrpostatic  union,  the  beatific 
vision,  the  all-prevading  presence  of  God;  he  had  a 
firm  belief  in  visions  granted  to  himself  and  others, 
and  bis  piety  was  all-absorbing.  Very  few  minds 
were  attuned  to  his;  his  pupils  were  overawed  by  the 
steady  flow  of  his  long  abstruse  sentences  which 
brouuit  scanty  light  to  weir  intellects;  his  colleagues 
and  his  friends  but  rarely  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
workroom  where  his  spirit  brooded  over  a  chaos  of 
Uterary  matters.  The  list  of  Scheeben's  works  opens 
with  three  treatises  dealing  with  grace:  (1)  "Natur 
und  gnade"  (Mainz,  1861):  (2)  a  new  edition  of 
"Quid  est  homo",  a  book  by  Ant.  Casini,  S.J.  (d. 
1755);  (3)  "Die  Herrlichkeiten  der  gdttlichen  gnade" 
(Freiburg.  1863;  eighth  ed.  by  A.  M.  Weiss,  1908, 
also  trancuated  into'EAglish) ;  (4)  "Mysterien  des  Chris- 
tenthums"  (Freiburg,  1865-97);  (5-9)  five  pamphlets 
in  defence  of  the  Vatican  Council,  directed  against 
Ddllinger,  Schulte,  and  other  Old  Catholics,  all  of 
sterling  value;  (10)  "Handbuchder  katholischen  Dog- 
matik"  (seven  parts,  Freiburg,  1873-87).  The  author 
did  not  finish  this  classic  work  of  permanent  value; 
he  died  whilst  working  on  "Grace".  The  failing 
treatises  were  supplied  m  Crerman  by  Dr.  Atzberger 
(Freiburg,  1898),  in  English,  by  Wilhelm  and  ScanneU, 
who,  whuBt  strictly  adhering  to  Scheeben's  thought, 
reduced  the  bulky  work  to  two  handy  volumes  en- 
titled: "A  Manual  of  Catholic  Theology  based  on 
Scheeben's  Dogmatik"  (3rd  ed.,  1906).  He  founded 
and  edited  (1867-88)  the  Cologne'  "Pastoralblatt", 
and  edited  for  thirteen  years  "Das  okumenische  Con- 
cil  vom  Jahre  1869",  later  (after  1872)  entitled, 
"  Periodische  Bl&tter  zur  wissenschaftlichen  Bespre- 
chung  der  groesen  religifieen  Fragen  der  Gegenwart". 

K^kolik,  n  (1888).  m-aS;  HsBTKENs,  Prof.  Dr.  M.  J. 
Sckeeben,Leben  u.  Wtrken  einee  htth.  QMirten  im  Ditnle  d, 
Kirche  (pBdertwm,  1892);  Hobtbb,  Nomendatar,  III. 

JOSEFB  WlLBELU. 

BBheflfler,  Johannbs.   See  Anoblub  SiussniB. 

SebwSmMher,  John  Jambs,  Jesuit  theologian, 
b.  at  Kientzheim,  Alsace,  27  April,  1668;  oT  at 
Strasburg,  18  August,  1733.  He  was  one  of  the  great- 
est theologians  of  his  time,  an  orator  of  power  and  in- 
fluence and  the  author  of  valuable  works  on  con- 
troversy. By  his  preaching  and  writing,  he  laboured 
for  many  years  for  the  conversion  of  the  Lutherans 
and  brought  a  great  number  of  them  back  to  the 
Church.  In  1715  while  teaching  theology  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  Strasburg.  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Apolo^tics,  founded  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  city  by  Louis  XIV;  he  was  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity (1728-31).  His  best-known  writings  are 
in  the  form  of  letters,  setting  forth  with  clear,  solid 
arguments  those  points  of  Catholic  doctrine  which 
long  experience  had  taught  him  presented  the  great- 
est difficulties  to  Protestants.  These  letters  have 
been  collected  in  two  separate  volumes  and  published 
under  the  titles:  "Lettres  d'un  Docteur  Allemand", 
14th  ed.  (Strasburg,  1789);  "Lettres  d'un  Thfolo- 
gien",  13th  ed.  (Stra,8burg,  1750).  Another  well- 
known  work  of  the  author  is  "Controverskatechis- 
mus"  (Cologne,  1723)  which  was  later  published  under 
the  title,  "Licht  in  den  Finstemissen".  The  oldest 
known  French  edition  of  this  work  entitled  "Cat^ 
chisme  de  Controverse"  is  dated  Strasburg,  1751, 
though  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  book  was  orig- 
inally published  in  French  or  in  German.  There 
is  an  English  translation  entitled,  "A  Controversial 
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Catechism"  (Baltimore).  A  new  German  edition 
was  published  at  Strasburg  in  1892. 

HovTEB,  iVommcL  lit.,  V  (Iniubruok,  1895),  3;  SoiaiBBVoaxL, 
BiUMCUgtw  d«  fa  Compagni*  de  Jtnu,  V,  Vlt  (Paria,  1896),  727. 

F.  X.  DSLANT. 

Schelner,  Chhistopher,  German  astronomer,  b. 
at  Wald,  near  Mindelheim,  in  Swabia,  25  July,  1575; 
d.  at  Nieeae,  in  Silesia,  18  July,  1650.  He  entered  the 
Sodety  of  Jesus  in  1595,  and  after  studying  math- 
ematics at  In^ldstadt,  becune  professor  in  that 
branch  at  Dilhngen.  In  1610  he  was  recalled  to 
Ingoldstadt,  where  he  taught  Hebrew  and 'math- 
ematics wiui  ^reat  success  and  became  actively  en- 
gaged in  scientific  research.  He  had  already  invented 
his  well-known  pantograph  or  copying  instrument, 
and  he  now  constructed  a  telescope,  with  which,  idded 
by  one  ot  his  students,  he  began  to  observe  the  sun.  He 
inade  use  of  a  helio6(K>pe  composed  of  coloured  glasses 
in  the  beginning,  but  afterwards  concaved  the  idea 
of  projectmg  the  sun's  image  on  a  screen  in  order  to 
study  its  surface.  Kepler  had  independently  sug- 
gested the  method,  but  Bchdner  was  the  first  to  appfy 
it  in  practice.  It  was  thus  that  in  March,  1611,  he 
discova«d  the  existence  of  sun-spots,  a  phenomenon 
BO  contrary  to  the  philosophical  notions  of  the  time 
that  his  superiors  did  not  wish  him  to  publish  it  under 
his  own  name  for  fear  of  ridicule.  He  therefore  com- 
municated the  discovery  to  his  friend  Welaer  in 
Augsburg,  who,  in  1612,  published  his  letters  under 
an  assumed  name.  In  subsequent  letters  he  described 
the  rotation  of  the  spots  and  the  appearance  of  the 
/acute.  In  the  meantime  Galileo  claimed  to  have 
observed  the  spots  before  him.  This  led  to  further 
correspondence  and  a  long  dispute  followed  regiuding 
the  pnority  of  discovery.  It  appears,  however,  tliat 
they  were  first  noticed  by  Fabricius  shortly  before 
either,  and  although  Galileo  mav  have  observed  them 
before  Scheiner,  the  latter  made  his  discovery  ouite 
independentiy  and  also  published  it  before  nim. 
Schoner's  spe<»al  claim,  that  he  was  the  first  to  make 
continuous  observations  of  scientific  value,  cannot  be 
disputed.  Apart  from  his  letters,  he  continued  his 
systematic  study  of  the  sun  for  nearly  sixteen  years 
before  beginning  the  publication  of  his  great  work, 
the  "Rosa  Ursina"  (Bracciaai,  1626-30).  This  is  a 
standard  treatise  on  the  subject  and  besides  his 
numerous  observations,  contains  a  detailed  account 
of  his  methods  and  apparatus.  One  of  his  most 
valuable  results  was  also  his  determination  of  the 
rotational  elements  of  the  sun.  In  1616  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian  of  Tyrol,  attracted  by  his  growing 
fame,  invited  him  to  Innsbruck,  where,  besides  carry- 
ing on  his  astronomical  researches,  he  made  important 
studies  on  the  eye,  showing  that  the  retina  is  the  seat 
of  vision.  He  likewise  devised  the  optical  eroeriment 
which  bears  his  name.  He  became  rector  of  the  new 
college  of  his  order  at  Neisse  in  1623,  and  later  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Rome.  His  last  years, 
devoted  to  study  and  to  the  ministry,  were  spent  at 
Neisse.  Schdner  was  one  of  the  leamng  astronomers 
of  his  time,  and  possessed  to  an  uncommon  degree 
the  true  scientific  spirit.  Though  not  endowed  with 
the  deep  insight  into  the  truths  of  nature  of  his  great 
contemporary  Galileo,  he  was  nevertheless  ingenious 
in  devising  methods  and  a  skilled  and  painstaking 
observer.  He  insisted  particularly  on  tne  need  m 
accurate  data  as  a  basis  for  subsequent  theory.  He 
deserves  the  title  of  "  pioneer  "  in  the  study  of  sun-enx>ts. 
He  wrote  "Tree  epistuhe  de  maculis  solaribus" 
(AugdJurg,  1612);  "De  maculis  solaribus  et  stellis 
circa  Jovem  errantibus  accuratior  Disquisitio"  (Augs- 
burg. 1612);  "Refractiones  coelestes"  (Ingoldstadt, 
1617),  in  which  he  first  called  attention  to  t^e  ellip- 
tical form  of  the  sun  when  near  the  horizon  and 
attributed  the  phenomenon  to  refraction;  "Oculus 
h.  e.  Fundamentum  opticum"  (Innsbruck,  1619); 
"PiBatogrH>hioe  seu  ais  delineandi"  (Rome,  1631). 


BBAumcOHL,  CIMitopk  Sdirnm  aU  ttoOtmaHeer  phyiktr 
u.  Aitrmam.  (Bambers,  1881);  SomcBTOOBL, '  BibUdk.  dt 
laC.dt  J.,  TII  (Pwia,  1806),  734;  Wour,  GnA.  d.  VAttmumit 
(Munidb,  1887),  319;  Dsluibbs,  HiM.  it  TAtrimmi*  Moderne. 
^^^^^^1821),  681;  8ninm»»».  Haher  u.  Offenianme,  V, 

H.  M.  Bbock. 

ScUelble,  Johann  Nepomttk,  musician,  b.  16 
May,  1789,  at  Hllffingen  in  the  Black  Forest;  d.  there 
6  Aug.,  1837.  At  the  age  of  18  he  obtained  a  position 
as  court  and  opera  singer  at  Stuttgart,  and  having 
there  hegaa  the  study  of  composition,  he  wrote  an 
opera _  ("Graf  Adalbert")  and  other  smaller  pieces 
for  voices  or  instruments;  there  too  he  was  appointed 
teachet  at  the  musical  school  of  the  city.  Seven  years 
later  (1814),  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  lus  art,  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Beethoven.  Amoi^  other  of  his  compositions  during 
his  stay  at  the  capital  of  Austria,  a  Miasa  Solemnis 
for  four  voices  and  orchestra  deserves  special  mention. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Berlin  in  1818,  Clemens  Brentano, 
with  whom  he  had  formed  a  friendship,  procured  him 
a  place  as  first  tenor  at  Frankfortron-tne-Main.  In 
this  city  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  there 
founded  the  Society  of  St.  Cecilia,  which  during  the 
last  hundred  years  has  done  much  for  the  popularisa- 
tion  of  classical  music  among  the  citizens  of  this 
town.  He  began  by  giving  a  weekly  musical  enter- 
tainment in  his  own  house;  and  so  great  was  the  ' 
success  of  these  meetings  that  before  long  he  was  able 
to  give  them  a  permanent  form  under  the  title 
CilcUienverein.  Its  members  steadily  increased  in 
numbers:  in  1818  he  began  witii  21  members;  in  a 
few  years  there  were  a  hundred.  The  first  concert 
given  was  the  "Madcal  Flute"  of  Mozart;  soon 
followed  the  best  works  of  H&ndel,  Mozart,  Haydn, 
and  Beethoven,  and  after  1828  those  of  Bach,  not 
neglecting  the  older  masters,  such  as  Palestrina, 
Pergolesi,  etc.  In  1836  his  health  became  impaired, 
and  he  returned  to  his  native  country  to  recruit;  but 
in  vain.  The  following  year  he  died.  Durii^  his 
absence  Felix  Mendelssohn  took  his  place  as  director 
of  the  society.  So  deep  and  sincere  was  Mendels- 
sohn's afiection  for  him,  that  at  the  death  of  his 
(Mebdelssohn's)  father,  he  wrote  to  Schelble:  "You 
are  the  only  friend  who  after  such  a  loss  caa  fiU  the 
place  of  my  father".  Nor  were  these  the  sentiments 
of  Mendelssohn  alone,  but  ail  those  who  knew  him 
attest  that,  in  loftiness  of  character  and  nobility 
of  temperament,  he  shone  forth  as  an  wtist  and  a  Hian 
in  the  ideal  sense  of  the  word. 

Weibuann,  Johann  Nepomuk  SehdbU  (Frankfort,  1838); 
Petlfner  da  CiciUim-  Vtreint  m  Frankfurt  bii  OdegailuU  Mtect 
BO  Jahrigm  Jubildunu.  1868:  FrankfiaUr  Familimbldtltr,  7 
Feb.,  1868;  Britf  *on  FOi*  Mti%da$»olm-BarOuldy,  II,  121-133. 

A.  Wai;teb. 

Schelfhaut,  Phiup.   See  RosBAr,  Diocbsb  of. 

Schalatrate,  Euuanubl,  theologian,  b.  at  Ant- 
werp, 1649;  d.  at  Rome,  6  April,  1692.  While  he 
was  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  he  was 
cadled  to  Rome  by  Innocent  IX  and  made  an  assis- 
tant librarian  of  the  Vatican  Library. 

He  was  a  fine  scholar  in  early  ecclesiastical  history 
and  became  the  accredited  defender  of  the  papsJ 
supremacy.  For  this,  reason  his  writinjp  have  often 
been  very  severely  judged.  His  "Antiquitas  illus- 
trata  circa  concilia  generalia  et  provincialia"  (Ant- 
werp, 1678)  contains  decrees  of  tne  popes  and  vari- 
ous matters  of  Church  history;  in  it  he  attacked  the 
errors  of  Launoy  in  regard  to  the  primacy  of  Rome. 
Sohebtrate  was  only  able  to  issue  two  volumes  of  a 
second  edition  which  he  had  planned  on  a  laijge  scale 
(1692  and  1697).  He  carried  on  controversies  wilJi 
Amauld  and  Louis  Maimbourg  concerning  the  author- 
ity of  the  general  councils  and  of  the  popes  j  he  op- 
posed the  declaration  of  the  Galilean  cleigy  m  16CB, 
and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  orunn  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  a  controversy  with  £dward  Stillingfleet, 
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Deaa  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  He  also  published 
nomerous  other  works. 

HoncB.  Nommelator,  IV  (Iiiiiri>raek,  1010),  550. 

R.  Maxbb. 

BchenM,  Mattbub  ton,-  a  Benedictine  theologian 
and  canonist,  b.  at  Auerbach  in  Bavaria,  4  Januaiy, 
1749;  d.  at  Amberg,  14  June,  1816.  After  studying 
ttie  humanities  at  the  Jesuit  college  in  Ambera  (1760^ 
1765),  he  entered  the  Benedictine  monastery  ofFtQfen- 
ing  (Priefling)  near  Ratisbon,  took  vows  on  2  Oct., 
1768,  and  was  ordained  priest  on  27  Sept.,  1772.  From 
1772-7  he  held  various  offices  at  his  monastery;  in 
1777  he  was  at  first  ceoonomus  at  Puch,  then  pastor  at 
Gelgenbach:  from  1778-83  he  taught  dogmatic,  moral 
and  pastoral  theology  and  canon  law  at  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  of  Weltenburg;  in  1783  he  became 
librarian  at  FtOfening  where  he  at  the  same  time 
taujdit  canon  law  till  1785,  then  moral  theology  till 
1790,  when  with  his  abbot's  consent  he  accepted  a 
poation  as  professor  of  canon  law,  mor^and  iMstoral 
theology  at  the  lyceum  vil  Amoierg.  With  Lis  pro- 
fessorial duties  was  connected  the  regency  of  the 
seminary  and,  after  declining  an  offer  to  succeed  his 
confrere,  Bede  Aschenbrenner,  as  professor  of  canon 
law  at  the  Umversity  of  Ingolstaat  in  1793;  he  was 
also  appointed  rector  of  the  school  at  Ambers  in  1794. 
Upon  hi9  urgent  request  he  was  relieved  of  the  rector- 
ship in  1798  and,  alter  refusing  anotiier  offer  as  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law  at  Aschaffenburg  in  1804;  he  was 
Iwnoured  with  the  title  of  spiritual  councillor  of  the 
king.  Owing  to  ill-health  he  reagned  the  regency  of 
the  seminarv  and  after  1808  he  taught  only  canon  law 
and  pastoral  theology.  He  was  highlv  esteemed  as  a 
theologian  and  canonist,  and  his  works  were  used  as 
tacts  in  many  institutions  of  Gennanv  and  Austria, 
^s  chief  works  aie  (1)  "Juris  ecclesiastioi  statu 
Germania  maxime  et  Bavaria  adcommodati  syn- 
tapna"  (Ratisbon,  1785).  When  interpolated  edi- 
tions of  this  \foik.  were  published  (Cologne,  1787,  and 
Bonn,  1789),  be  re-edited  it  under  the  title  "Institu- 
tiones  juris  eccl.  etc."  (2  vols.,  Ingolstadt,  1790-1), 
but  it  was  again  reprinted  without  his  consent  (Bonn, 
1793,  and  Cologne,  1794).  The  latest  (11th)  edition 
was  prepared  by  Engelmaon  (Ratisbon,  1853).  (2) 
"Etluca  Christiana  universalis  (3  vols.,  Ii^lstadt^' 
1800-1, 5th  ed.,  Gran,  1830).  (3)  "Theologia  paato- 
ralis  systema"  Ongolstadt,  1815-25). 

LiHDHn,  DU  Schri/uUUtr  da  BaudilUintr-Ordmt  in  Baym, 
ireO-nSO,  I,  (Ratisbon,  1880),  250-2:  Hbldhaiin,  Mtmoria 
Uami  it  SdimM  (lUtiabon,  1832);  Fautsit,  OtMHm-Ltxikm 
II,  277-282.  MlCHAKL  OtT. 

Soh«nat6  (ScHKMin>i,  Schnttdi,  SiNrrrHius),  a 
Coptic  abbot.  The  years  332-33-34  and  350  are 
mentioned  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  the  years  451-52 
and  466  as  the  date  of  his  death,  all  authors  agreeing 
that  he  lived  about  118  years.  He  was  bom  at  wshen*. 
lolet  in  the  district  of  Akhim,  and  died  in  his  monas- 
toy,  which  still  exists  under  the  name  of  Deir-el-Abiad 
(White  Monastery),  near  the  ruins  of  the  village 
of  Atripe.  In  371,  he  became  a  monk  at  this  large 
double  monastery,  which  was  then  ruled  by  his  undo 
Itaol.  whom  he  succeeded  as  abbot  in  388.  St.  CytU 
ofAIerandria,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Councu  of 
Ephesus  in  431j^ppointed  him  archimandrite  during 
that  council.  The  Copts  honour  him  as  a  saint  and 
as  the  Father  of  the  Coptic  Church. 

The  monastic  rule  of  Pachomius  undo^ent  various 
modifications  and  was  made  more  severe  under  the 
abbacy  of  B^l  and  Sdienute.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant modification  was  the  introduction  of  vows  into 
tile  monastic  life.  Each  monk  made  a  solemn  profes- 
sion in  the  church,  that  he  would  faithfully  observe 
the  rule  of  the  monastery.  The  formula  of  this  vow, 
as  prescribed  by  Schenute,  was  published  by  Leipoldt 
(loc.  dt.  below,  p.  107),  and  by  Leclercq  in  "Diet. 
d'Arohfologie  chi^t."  s.  v.  Cteobitisme.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: "Itow  [4fioXs7(&]  before  God  in  His  holy  place  as 


the  word  of  my  tongue  is  my  witness:  I  shall  never 
sully  mv  body  in  any  way;  I  shall  not  steal;  I  shall  not 
take  false  oaths;  I  shaU  not  lie;  I  shall  not  do  evil 
secretly.  If  I  transgress  what  I  nave  sworn  liiuXoyeif] 
I-  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  I  know 
that  God  before  whom  I  pronounce  the  formula  of  this 
pledge  [SuieiiKTi]  will  thrust  mo  body  and  soul  into  hell- 
fire,  for  I  jdiaU  have  trangressed  the  formula  of  the 
pledge  [tiMiKti]  which  I  have  pronounced"  (op.  dt.). 
It  is  the  first  monastic  vow  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  Another  modification  of  the  rule  of  Pa- 
chomius was  a  combination  of  the  cenobitic  with  the 
anchoretio  life.  Schenute  was  the  most  influential 
monastic  head  and  perhaps  the  most  powerful  man  in 
Egypt  during  his  time.  Besa,  his  biographer  and  suo- 
oeesor  as  Abbot  of  Atripe,  states  that  at  one  time  he 
ruled  over  2200  monks  and  1800  nuns.  But  Schenute 
was  too  self-conscious,  passionate,  and  tyrannical,  his 
rule  too  severe,  and  his  enforcement  of  it  too  violent, 
to  make  his  iniSuence  wholesome  and  lasting.  Out- 
side of  £!gypt  he  remained  unknown  -  neither  Latin  nor 
Greek  writers  make  any  mention  of  nim.  Philosophy 
he  considered  useless,  and  his  whole  knowledge  of 
theologjr  consisted  in  the  repetition  of  the  current  ec- 
clesiastical formulas.  Extrandy  austere  with  him- 
self, he_  required  the  same  austerity  of  his  disciples, 
and  rigidly  enforced  an  absolute  submission  to  his  au- 
thority. His  literary  works,  written  in  the  Sahidic 
language,  consist  chiefly  of  letters  to  monks  and  nuns, 
spiritual  exhortations,  and  some  very  forcible  ser- 
mons. They  are  being  edited  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion by  Leipoldt,  in  "Corpus  Scriptorum Christiano- 
rum  (hrientalium"  (Paris,  1906)  and,  with  a  French 
translation,  by  Am^lineau  in  the  same  publication 
(Paris,  1907-.) 

His  Ufo,  written  in  Sfthidio  by  B«m,  his  disciple  and  mieoeMOrf 
has  been  transmitted  in  the  Saliidio,  Bohairic,  Arabic,  aiu 
Syrian  Tersions,  and  was  edited  by  Lxipoldt,  loc.  rit.  obove. 


See  abo  Lcipouyr,  SclunvU  ton  Alripe  und  ift«  BnUtehung  dm 
noHonal-emrluAm  Ckritttntumt  in  TerU  und  VfUrrtuchunotn, 
new  aeries.  A,  I  (Paris,  1903) ;  AhIuneau,  La  moinm  ievpHmt: 
Vvi  dt  Sehnoudi  (Paris,  1839);  Ladeuse,  BlwU  lur  It  ctnobitumt 


d'ArcliMomt  Ckrtt.  (Pans,  1010),  s.  T.  Ctruintinnt;  BMiolhtea 
HaeioBTarMea  Oritnlalit  (Bniaaels,  1010),  235-7;  BcTHCNa- 
Bakcb.  Tht  dale  of  tht  death  of  AfralmiM,  SrhmuU,  Zaehariat, 
Etatriia,  in  Journal  of  TIttoloeieal  Studia,  IX  (Lonidon,  IMS), 

Mi<»ABL  Orr. 

Schenr,  Gkobo,  pulpit  orator  and  controvenual- 
ist,  b.  at  schwas,  m  the  Tyrol,  1540,  according  to 
Duhr;  d.  at  Lins,  30  Nov.,  1605;  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  1659.  Even  before  his  ordination  he 
was  famed  for  his  preaching  powers.  For  over  forty 
years  he  laboured  m  the  Axcnduchy  of  Austria.  To 
Scherer,  in  part,  it  owes  the  retention  of  the  Faith. 
In  1677  he  was  Court  preacher  to  the  Archduke 
Matthias;  he  retained  the  post  until  1600.  In  1590 
he  was  appointed  Rector  of  the  Jesuit  CoUesse  at 
Vienna;  tne  sternness  of  his  character  scarcdy  fitted 
him  for  the  office,  and  he  was  transferred  (1694)  to 
Lins.  He  died  of  apoplexy.  The  story  of  his  being 
struck  blind  in  the  pulpit,  after  having  exclaimed: 
"If  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  the  True  Church,  may 
I  become  blind,"  is  a  pure  invention  (cf.  Guilhermy). 

Scherer  was  a  man  of  boundless  energy  and  ruggied 
strength  of  character,  a  strenuous  controversialist,  a 
geniundy  popular  orator  and  writer.  He  vigorously 
opposed  the  Tubingen  professors  who  meditated  a 
umon  with  the  Gredc  Schismatics,  refuted  Lutheran 
divines  like  Osiander  and  Heerbrand,  and  roused  his 
countrymen  against  the  Turks.  Believing  like  his 
contemporaries  that  the  State  had  the  right  to  put 
witches  to  death,  he  maintained,  however,  that  since 
the^  were  possessed,  the  principal  weapons  used 
against  them  should  be  spiritual  ones,  e.g.  exorcisms, 
prayer.  Scherer's  severe  attitude  towards  witchcraft 
did  not  meet  the  approval  of  his  general,  Acquaviva. 
His  ebquenoe  and  seal  made  many  converts,  amongrt 
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them  the  future  Cardinal  Khleal.  Hia  works  were 
collected  and  published  by  the  Premonstratenaians  of 
Bruck,  Moravia  (159&-1600),  and  again  issued  at  Mu- 
nich (1613-1614) .  Noteworthy  are  his  "  29  Predigten 
von  Notis,  Merkund  Kennzeichen  der  wahren  und 
falschen  Kjrchen." 

SociUB,  HiHoria  Prminda  Auitria  S.J.  (Vienna,  1740); 
ScBMIDL,  Hittana  Provincia  Bohemix,  t.  II,  (Prague,  1747); 
BrOaSR,  Scriplara  Pronncia  Austria  (Vienna,  I8C6);  Raxbs, 
Dit  Kmtertittn,  II  (Freiburg,  1866) ;  HnsTEB,  Nommdalar  lAlb- 
tmortiu.  III,  3rd  ed.;  na  Qdiiacbht,  MhtUogt  de  la  C.  de  J., 
AuUtana  lU  aermanit,  1  aer.,  2nd  pt.  (Paris,  1898) ;  jANaacH, 
OtKhiekU  da  devtnhm  VoUm,  ti.  ^^1,  160;  IX,  110,  121,363, 
879:  X,  32,  36, 198.  202.  205,  332,  360:  XII,  261,  338,  384:  XIV, 
334,  452.  455,  403,  483:  XV,  42,  290,  418;  XVI,  281,  463; 
SoiiiiBBTOOKL,  BM.  de  la  C.  de  J.,  VII:  Schwicksrath,  Scmt* 
attitude  of  the  Jwuita  in  the  tritUe  for  witchcrnfl  in  Am,  Cotk, 
OuarXWy  Retieu,  XXVII  (Philadelpliia,  1902);  Dithr,  OuchidUe 
aer  Jemiiten  in  den  Landem  devtechtr  Zunae  tat  X  VI.  Jahrhundtrt 
(Fieibun  im  Br.,  19071;  SUmmtn  aut  Jtfana-Laack.  XXXI,  p. 
656;  XLVIII,  p.  IS3;  Duaa  in  ZetUdtriftfar  talk.  Thtol.,  XII. 

John  C.  Revillb. 

Seherar-Boecard,  Theodore,  Count  von,  a  Swiss 
Catholic  journalist  and  politician;  b.  at  Domach  in 
the  canton  of  Solothum,  12  May,  1816;  d.  at  So- 
lothum,  6  Feb.,  1885.  Theodore  Scherer  belonged 
to  a  distinguished  family  of  the  City  of  Solothum. 
He  attend^  the  gymnasium  of  this  city,  took  Uie 
philosophical  course  at  the  lyceum  of  the  same  place, 
and  then  studied  law  at  the  Athen&um  conducted  by 
the  Jesuits  at  Fribourg  in  Switzerland.  After  this  he 
returned  to  Solothum  and  devoted  himself  to  journal- 
ism, founding  the  newspiq>er  "Die  Schildwache  am 
Jura"  (1836-41),  in  which  he  defended  the  freedom 
of  the  Church  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  established  in  1839  a  bureau  of  corre- 
spondence with  conservative  tendencies.  _  From  1838 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  great  council  of  the  can- 
ton. His  political  activity  in  this  body  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  the  Government  and  obliged  him  in 
1841  to  live  abroad  for  some  time  in  Alsace  and  Paris. 
At  the  close  of  1841  he  was  called  to  Lucerne  where  he 
founded  and  edited  the  "Staatszeitung  der  katho- 
lischen  Schweiz",  which  became  the  chief  organ  of  the 
Catholic-Conservative  party.  In  1843  he  returned  to 
Solothum  and  served  out  a  term  of  imprisonment  to 
which  he  had  been  condemned  on  account  of  the 
events  of  1841.  In  1845  he  was  made  secretary  to 
Ma^trate  Siegwart-Mtlller  of  Lucerne,  who  was  the 
president  of  the  Sonderbund.  Scherer  himself  had  a 
share  also  in  the  founding  of  the  Sonderbund.  After 
the  unfortunate  ending  of  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund 
he  returned  to  private  life  at  Solothurn,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  labours  on  behalf  of  Catholic  inters 
ests  and  of  social  subjects.  He  did  much  journalistic 
work,  being  a  contributor  to  numerous  Catholic  jour- 
nids  of  Switzerland  and  Germany.  During  a  visit 
to  Rome  in  1852  he  was  made  a  Roman  count  by 
Pius  IX.  From  1855  he  lived  in  the  small  castle 
of  HUnenberg  near  Lucerne.  In  1868  he  married 
Marie  Louise  von  Boccard,  and  after  that  used  the 
double  name  Scherer-Boccard.  In  1844  Scherer 
founded  the  Academy  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  an 
association  of  the  Catholic  scholars  of  Switzerland, 
and  edited  as  the  organ  of  -  the  association  a  joumai 
called  "Katholische  Annalen"  (Lucerne,  1847);  the 
war  of  the  "Sonderbund"  put  an  end  to  this  periodical 
and  to  the  academy  also.  In  1857  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Swiss  Pius  Association  (Piusverein), 
and  from  the  time  the  society  was  established  until  his 
death  he  was  the  president  of  the  central  organiza- 
tion; he  was  also  the  head  of  the  Society  for  Home 
Missions,  founded  in  1863.  He  wai  in  touch  with  the 
Catholics  of  Germany  and  spoke  repeatedly  at  the 
Cierman-Catholic  congresses. 

Scherer-Boccard  issued  thirty-five  separate  pub- 
lications, large  and  small,  containing  apologetic, 
biographical,  or  historical  matter.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  these  are:  "Revolution  und  Restauration 
der  Staatswiaaenschaft"  (Augsburg  and  Lucerne, 


1842,  2nd  ed.,  1846) ;  "  Die  fQnfzehnj&hri^e  Fehde  der 
Revolution  gegen  die  katholische  Schweiz  1830-45" 
(Lucerne,  1846);  "Das  VerhiUtnisa  zwischen  Kirche 
und  Staat"  (Ratisbon,  1846,  2nd  ed.,  1854);  "Die 
Reformbewegung  unserer  Zeit  imd  das  Chriaten- 
thum"  (Augsburg,  1848);  "Der  heiliee  Vater.  Be- 
trachtungen  Ober  die  Mission  und  die  Verdienste  des 
Papstthums"  (Munich,  1850),  French  tr.,  "Le  Saint- 
P^re.  Considerations  sur  la  mission  et  les  m^rites  de 
la  Papaut^"  (Paris,  1853);  "Heidenthum  und  Chria- 
tenthum  betrachtet  in  den  Monumenten  des  alten 
und  neuen  Roms"  (Schaffhausen,  1853,  2nd  ed., 
1880)  "Lebenabilder  aus  d&  Gesellschaft  Jesu.  Ein 
Beitrag  sur  Geachichte  der  katholischen  Restaura- 
tion" (Schaffhausen,  1854).  He  was  also  one  of  the 
editors  (tf  the  "Archiv  fur  schweizerische  Reforma- 
tionegeechichte"  (3  vols.,  Fribourg,  1869-75). 

M.ITCB,  Oraf  Th*odor  Sdurer-BoeatrST  Bin  Beilrag  tur  0«- 
aekwAia  dar  ioMoIuekan  Bmtteuno  in  der  SdkiMU  (Einaiedein, 
1900),  with  portrait.  FbIBDRICH  LaOCHBBT. 

SetdiiTon*  (Schiaon),  Andrea.  See  Meduu^, 
Andreas. 

Sehiimsr,  AuacsriN  Francis.  See  Superior, 
Diocese  of. 

Sehlimar,  Matthaus,  bishop,  cardinal,  and 
statesman,  b.  at  MOhlbach  in  the  Canton  of  Valais, 
Switzerland,  about  1470;  d.  of  the  plague  at  Rome, 
1  October,  1522.  He  was  the  son  of  the  lord  of  Mar- 
tigny ;  his  uncle  Nicholas,  later  Bishop  of  Sion  (Sitten), 
gave  him  his  early  instruction.  He  embraiced  the 
ec'clesiastical  career,  and  eventually  became  parish 
priest  of  Aemen  (1496),  and  canon  and  dean  of  the 
cathedral  of  Sion.  When  his  uncle  resigned,  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Sion  (20  September,  1499).  Schin- 
ner's  diplomatic  skill  and  his  influence  over  the 
other  Swiss  cantons  allied  with  Valais  made  him  the 
rwht  hand  of  Popes  Julius  II  and  Lep  X  in  their 
efforts  to  unite  Italy  and  expel  the  French.  In  1511, 
as  a  result  of  an  alliance  brought  about  by  Schinner, 
the  Swiss  made  two  unsuccessful  oamnaigns  against 
Milan.  As  a  reward  for  securing  thlb  alliance,  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  Novara  and  also  cardinal  in  1511. 
In  1512,  as  papal  le^te  for  Italy  and  Germany,  he 
waa  appointed  commander  of  a  Swias  and  Venetian 
army,  orove  the  French  from  Milan,  and  established 
Maximilian  Sforza  as  duke.  However,  as  Louis  XII 
again  captured  Milan  after  the  death  of  Julius  II, 
Sohmner  once  more  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  the 
Swiss  Confederates,  and  defeated  the  French  in  the 
battle  of  Novara  (1513).  The  Duke  of  Milan  re- 
wtu^ed  Schinner  with  the  margraviate  of  Vigevano. 

When,  under  Francis  I  the  French  recrossed  Uie 
Alps,  Schinner  led  the  Swiss  troops,  part  of  which 
had  retired,  at  the  unfortunate  battle  ofMarignano 
(1515).  In  1516  he  raised  another  army  with  the 
aid  of  Elngland,  but  was  unable  to  regain  Milan. 
He  now  sought  to  attain  his  end  by  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  pope,  the  emperor,  England,  >nd  Spain, 
for  which  purpose  he  went  himself  in  1516'to  London, 
but  the  reconciliation  of  the  Swiss  Confederation 
and  the  emperor  with  France  made  the  alliance 
abortive.  During  his  long  absence  from  home  the 
French  party  there,  under  his  bitter  enemy  George 
Supeisax,  raised  a  rebellion  and  drove  him  from 
Sion.  He  lived  for  several  years  at  Zurich  (1517-19), 
and  thenceforth  mostly  at  the  court  of  the  emperor. 
He  supported  the  election  of  Charles  V  as  emperor 
in  1619,  for  which  he  waa  made  Bishop  of  Catania 
in  Sicily  (Nov.,  1520).  In  1621  he  led  an  army  of 
Swiss  Confederates  in  the  imperial  campaign  agwnst 
Francis  I  for  tbe  possession  of  Milan.  But  for  hia 
passionate  hatred  of  Franee,  he  would  have  been 
elected  the  successor  of  Leo  X;  however,  Adrian 
VI  called  him  to  Rome  as  administrator  of  the 
States  of  the  Church.  He  died  without  having  seen 
his  diocese  again.  His  large  and  widely  scattered 
oomepondence  is  the  only  literary  work  he  left.  The 
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date  of  hia  birth  has  been  disputed,  as  the  statements 
concerning  it  differ  nearly  twenty  years.  The  jrear 
is  unknown,  and  all  direct  indications  are  lacking. 
We  know,  however,  that  he  attended  the  school 
of  Lupulus  at  Bern,  which  was  not  opened  until 
1493.  As  Schinner  was  a  priest  in  14S2,  the  year 
of  his  birth  could  not  be  later  than  1470. 

JOLLSR,  KardiruU  Sdtiiuur  ab  halM.  Kirdimfartt  in  BUttUr 
mr  WaUiter  OmcA.,  I  (1895);  Inau,  Kardinal  Schituuri  Bai»- 
kmgm  mr  Wahl  Kaiaa-  KarU  V,  tS19,  ibid.;  Laubsb,  JKardtnal 
SMnntrt  Bonn  u.  InUrdikt  Obtr  uin»  Qtsrur,  ibid.,  tV  (1908); 
BlSsch,  Dtr  Kardital  Sekinnw  in  Smnla^blaU  da  Bund  (1890), 
DOC  14,  15;  Wirt,  AUm  abtr  dit  diplomatitA.  BcncAuiuMit  der 
rSmiuh.  Curie  in  dtr  SekueiM  IBlt-tSSB  in  QueBm  tur  SdaeoM. 
gnck.,  XVI  (189S),  xiii-BZ. 

AliBBBT  BtfCHI. 

Soblsm. — I.  General  Ideaa,  Moral  Character,  and 
Penal  SancUona. — Schism  (from  the  Greek  vxtr/uL. 
rent,  division)  is,  in  the  language  of  theology  and 
canon  law,  the  rupture  of  eccleaastical  union  and 
unity,  i.  e.  rither  the  act  by  which  one  of  the  fiuthful 
severs  as  far  as  in  him  lies  the  ties  which  bind  him  to 
the  social  oiganisation  of  the  Church  and  make  him  a 
member  of  we  mystical  body  of  Christ,  or  the  state 
of  dissociation  or  separation  which  is  the  result  of  that 
act.  In  this  etymcMOgiciJ  and  full  meaning  the  term 
occurs  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  By  this 
name  St.  Paul  characterizes  and  condemns  the  parties 
formed  in  the  oommunitv  of  Corinth  (I  Cor.,  i,  12) :  "I 
b«s8eechyou,brethren",hewrites,".  .  .that  there  be  no 
schisms  among  jrou;  but  that  you  be  perfect  in  the 
same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment" (ibid.,  i,  10). 
The  union  of  the  ftuthful,  be  says  elsewhere,  should 
manifest  itself  in  mutual  understanding  and  conver- 
gent action  lamilar  to  the  harmonious  co-operation  of 
our  members  which  God  hath  tempered  "that  there 
might  be  no  schism  in  the  body"  (I  Cor.,  ni,  25). 
Thus  understood,  schism  is  a  genus  which  embraces 
two  distinct  species:  heretical  or  mixed  schism  and 
schism  pure  and  mmple.  The  first  has  its  source 
in  heresy  or  joined  with  it,  the  second,  which  most 
theologians  designate  absolutely  aa  schism,  is  the 
rupture  of  the  bond  of  subordination  without  an  ac- 
companying persistent  error,  directly  opposed  to  a 
definite  dogma.  This  distinstion  was  drawn  by  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Augustine.  "Between  heresy  and 
schism",  explains  St.  Jerome,  "there  is  this  difference, 
that  heresy  perverts  dogma,  while  schism,  byrebel- 
lion  against  the  bishop,  separates  from  the  Church. 
Nevertheless  there  is  no  schism  which  does  not  trump 
up  a  heresy  to  justify  its  departure  from  the  Church" 
(In  Ep.  ad  Tit.,  iii,  10).  And  St.  Augustine:  "By 
f^se  doctrines  concerning  God  heretics  wound  fiuth, 
by  iniquitous  dissensions  schismatics  deviate  from  fra- 
ternal charity,  although  they  believe  what  we  be- 
Ueve"  (De  fide  et  symbolo,  ix).  But  as  St.  Jerome 
remarks,  practically  and  historically,  heresy  and 
schism  nearly  always  go  hand  in  hand;  schism  leads 
almost  invanably  to  denial  of  the  papal  primacy. 

Schism,  therefore,  is  usually  mixed,  in  which  ease, 
oonmdered  from  a  moral  standpoint,  its  poversity  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  here^  which  forms  pturt  of  it.  In 
its  other  aspect  and  as  being  purely  schism  it  is  con- 
toary  to  charity  and  obedience;  to  the  former,  because 
it  severs  the  ues  of  fraternal  charity,  to  the  latter, 
because  the  schismatic  rebels  against  the  Divinely 
constituted  hierarchy.  However,  not  every  dis- 
obedience is  a  schism;  in  order  to  possess  this  char- 
acter it  must  include  besides  the  tran«n^esmon  of  the 
comnuiids  of  superiors,  denial  of  thrar  Divine  right  to 
command.  On  the  other  hand,  schism  does  not  neoe»- 
Barily  imply  adhemon,  ather  public  or  private,  to  a 
dissenting  g;roup  or  a  distinct  sect,  much  less  the 
creation  of  such  a  group.  Anyone  becomes  a  schis- 
/  matic  who,  thou^  desiring  to  remain  a  Christian, 
rebels  against  le^timate  authority,  without  going  as 
far  as  the  reiectiofi  of  Christianity  as  a  vliole,  wmch 
constitutes  the  crime  of  apoeta^. 
XIII.— 34 


Formerly  a  man  was  rightly  considered  a  schismatic 
when  he  disregarded  the  authority  of  his  own  bishop; 
hence  the  words  of  St.  Jerome  quoted  above.  Before 
him  St. Cyprian  had  said:  "It  must  be  understood 
that  the  bishop  is  in  the  Church  and  the  Church  in 
the  bishop  and  he  is  not  in  the  Church  who  is  not 
with  the  bishop"  (Epist..  Ixvi,  8).  Long  before,  St. 
Ignatius  of  Antioch  laid  aown  thu principle:  "Where 
the  bishop  is  there  is  the  community,  even  as  where 
Christ  is  there  is  the  Catholic  Church"  (Smym., 
viii,  2).  Now  through  the  centralizing  evolution 
which  emphasizes  the  preponderant  rdle  of  the  sov- 
ereign pontiff  in  the  constitution  of  ecclenastical 
iinityj  the  mere  fact  of  rebelling  agunst  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  is  often  a  step  toward  schism;  it  is  not  a 
schism  in  him  who  remains,  or  claims  to  remain, 
subject  to  the  Holy  See.  In  the  material  sense  of 
the  word  there  is  schism,  that  is  rupture  of  the  social 
body,  if  there  exist  two  or  more  claimants  of  the 
papacy,  each  of  whom  has  on  his  side  certain  appear- 
ances of  ri^t  and  consequently  more  or  less  numerous 
partisans.  '  But  under  these  circumstances  good  faith 
may.  at  least  for  a  time,  prevent  a  formal  schism; 
this  begins  when  the  legitimacy  of  one  of  the  pontiffs 
becomes  so  evident  as  to  render  adhesion  to  a  rival 
inexcusable.  Schism  is  regarded  by  the  Church  as 
a  most  serious  fault,  and  is  punished  with  the  penalties 
inflicted  on  heresy,  because  heresy  usually  accom- 
panies it.  These  are:  excommunication  incurred  ipso 
facto  and  reserved  to  the  sovereign  pontiff  (cf.  "  Apo»- 
tolicffi  Sedis",  I,  3);  this  is  followed  by  the  loss  of  all 
ordinaiy  jurisdiction  and.  incapacity  to  receive  any 
ecclesiastical  benefices  or  dignities  whatsoever.  To 
communicate  in  «acm  with  schismatics,  e.  g.,  to  receive 
the  sacraments  at  the  hands  of  their  ministers,  to 
assist  at  Divine  Offices  in  their  temples,  is  strictly 
forbidden  to  the  faithful. 

Some  theolodans  distinguish  "active"  from  "pas- 
sive" schism.  By  the  former  they  understand  detach- 
ing oneself  deUberately  from  the  body  of  the  Church, 
freely  renouncing  the  right  to  form  a  part  of  it.  They 
call  passive  schism  the  condition  of  those  whom  the 
Church  herself  rejects  from  her  bosom  by  excom- 
munication, inasmuch  as  they  undergo  this  separation 
whether  they  will  or  no,  having  deserved  it.  Hence, 
this  article  will  deal  directly  omy  with  active  schism, 
which  is  schism  properly  so-called.  It  is  nevertheless 
dear  that  so-called  passive  schism  not  only  does  not 
exclude  the  other,  but  often  supposes  it  in  fact  and 
theory.  From  tUs  point  of  view  it  is  impossible  to 
imderstand  the  attitude  of  Protestants  who  claim  to 
hold  the  Church  they  abandoned  responsible  for  their 
separation.  It  is  proved  by  all  the  historical  monu- 
ments and  especially  by  the  writings  of  Luther  and 
Calvin  that,  prior  to  the  anathema  pronounced  against 
them  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformation  had  proclaimed  and  repeated  that  the 
Roman  Church  was  "the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse, 
the  synagogue  of  Satan,  the  society  of  Antichrist"; 
that  they  must  therefore  depart  from  it  and  that  they 
did  so  in  order  to  re-enter  the  way  of  salvation.  And 
in  this  they  suited  the  action  to  the  word.  Thus  the 
schism  was  well  consummated  by  them  before  it  was 
solemnly  established  by  the  authority  which  they 
rejectea  and  transformed  by  that  authority  into  a  just 
penal  sanction. 

II.  Schism  in  the  Light  of  Scripture  and  Tradition. — 
As  schism  in  its  defimtion  and  full  sense  is  the  prac- 
tical denial  of  ecclesiastical  unity,  the  erolanation  of 
the  former  requires  a  clear  definition  of  the  latter, 
and  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  latter  is  to  establish 
the  intrinsic  malice  of  the  former.  Indeed  the  texts 
of  Scripture  and  Tradition  show  these  aspects  of  the 
same  truth  to  be  so  closely  united  that  passage  from 
one  to  the  other  is  constant  and  spontaneous.  When 
Christ  built  on  Peter  as  on  an  unshalcable  foundation 
tiie  indestructible  edifice  of  His  Church  He  thereby 
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Indicated  ita  easential  \uaiy  and  eroedally  the  hier- 
Bichicai  unity  (Matt,  xvi,  18).  He  expiesaed  the 
SMne  thought  when  Be  referred  to  the  faithful  as  a 
Kingdom  and  as  a  flock:  "Other  sheep  I  have,  that 
are  not  of  this  fold:  them  also  I  must  bring,  ana  they 
shall  hear  my  voice,  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and 
one  shepherd"  (Joun,  x,  16).  Umty  of  faith  and 
worship  18  more  explicitly  indicated  by  the  words  out- 
lining the  solemn  mission  of  the  A|)08tles:  "Going 
therefore,  teach  ye  aXL  nations;  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (Matt.,  xxviiL  19).  These  various  forms  « 
unity  are  the  object  of  the  prater  after  tke  Last  Sup- 
per, when  Christ  prays  for  His  own  and  asks  "tluit 
thev  may  be  one"  as  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one 
(John,  xvii,  21,  22).  Those  who  violate  the  laws  of 
luitv  shall  become  strangjers  to  Christ  and  his  spirit- 
ual family:  "And  if  he  wiU  not  hear  the  Church,  let 
him  be  to  thee  as  tibe  heathen  and  publican"  (Matt., 
xviii,  17). 

In  faithful  imitatioa  of  his  Master's  teaching  St. 
Paul  often  refers  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  describing 
it  as  one  edifice,  one  body,  a  body  between  whose 
members  exists  the  same  solidarity  as  between  the 
members  of  the  human  body  (I  Cor.,  xii;  Eph.,  iv). 
He  enumerates  its  various  aspects  and  sources:  "For 
in  one  Spirit  were  we  all  baptised  into  one  body,  .  .  . 
and  in  one  Spirit  we  have  all  been  made  to  drink" 
(I  Cor.,  xii,  13);  "For  we,  bong  many,  are  one  bread, 
one  body,  all  that  partake  of  one  bread"  (ibid.,  z,  17). 
He  sums  it  up  in  the  following  formula:  "One  body 
and  one  Smnt;  .  .  .  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism"  (Eph.,'iv,  4-5).  Finally  he  arrives  at  the 
togict^  conclusion  when  he  anathematiaes  doctrinal 
novelties  and  the  authors  of  them  (Gal.,  i,  9),  likewise 
when  he  writes  to  Titus:  "A  man  that  is  a  heretic, 
after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  avoid"  (Tit., 
iii,  10) ;  and  again  when  he  so  energetically  condemns 
the  diasenmons  of  the  oommunity  of  Corinth:  ".There 
are  •contentions  among  you.  .  .  .  every  one  of 
you  saith:  I  am  indeed  of  Paul;  and  I  am  of  Apollo; 
and  I  of  Cephas;  and  I  of  Christ.  Is  Christ  divided? 
Was  Paul  then  crucified  for  you?  Or  were  you  bc4>- 
tized  in  the  name  of  Paul?"  (ICor.,i,  11-13).  "Now, 
I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  wat  vou  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and 
that  there  be  no  scnisms  among  you;  but  that  you  be 
perfect  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  jud^ent" 
(I  Cor.,  i,  10).  St.  Luke  speaking  in  praise  of  the 
primitive  church  mentions  its  unanimity  of  beli^, 
obedience,  and  worship:  "They  were  persevering  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  and  in  the  communication 
of  the  bre^dne  of  bread,  and  in  prayers"  (Acts,  ii, 
42).  All  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John  is  directed 
agikinst  contemporary  innovators  and  schismatics; 
and  the  auUipr  reguds  them  as  so  fordgn  to  the 
Church  that  iii  contrast  to  its  members  "  the  Children 
of  God",  he  calls  them  "the  children  of  the  devil", 
(I  John,  iii,  10)  ;  the  children  "of  the  worM"  (iv,  5), 
even  Anticnrist  (ii^  22;  iv,  3). 

The  same  doctrme  is  found  in  all  the  evidences  of 
Tradition,  beginning  with  the  oldest.  Before  the  end 
of  the  first  century  St.  Clement  writing  to  the  Church 
of  Corinth  in  order  to  restore  peace  and  harmony 
strongly  inculcates  the  necessity  of  submission  to 
the  'liegoumenos"  (I  Cor.,  i,  3),  "to  the  guides  of 
our  souls"  (bdii,  1),  and  to  the  "predbytcss"  (xlvii, 
6;  liv,  2;  Ivii,  1).  It  is,  says  he,  a  "grave  sin"  to  dis- 
rerard  thdr  authority  as  the  Corinthians  are  doinp 
miv,  3,  4,  6^vii,  6);  it  is  a  duty  to  homiur  them  (i, 
3:  xxi,  6).  There  must  be  no  division  in  the  body  of 
Christ,  xlvi,  6.  The  fundamental  reason  of  all  this  is 
the  Divinely  instituted  hierarchical  order.  The  work 
of  Christ  is  m  fact  continued  by  the  Apostles,  who  are 
sent  by  Christ  as  He  was  sent  by  God  (xlii.  1,2).  It 
was  thqr  who  established  the  "epiteopi  ana  deacons" 
Cxlii,  4)  and  decided  that  others  should  succeed  them 


in  their  ministry  (xliv,  2).  He  thus  «wpl»iM  the 
gravity  of  the  sin  and  the  severity  of  the  reproachei 
addressed  to  the  fomentors  of  the  tiodbles:  "Why 
shoiild  there  be  among  you  disputes,  quarrels,  di»- 
sensions,  schisms,  and  war?  Have  we  not  one  and 
the  same  God,  one  and  the  same  Christ?  Is  it  not 
the  same  spirit  of  grace  that  has  been  poured  out 
upon  us?  Have  we  not  a  common  vocation  in  Christ? 
Wherefore,  divide  and  separate  the  members  of  Christy 
be  at  war  with  our  own  Dody,  be  so  foolish  as  to  for- 
get that  we  are  members  of  one  another?"  (idvi,  Sr-7). 
St.  Ignatius  innsts  no  less  forcibly  on  the  necessity 
of  unity  and  the  danger  of  schism.  He  is  tiie  first 
author  in  whom  we  find  episcopal  unity  clearly  out- 
lined, and  he  beseeches  tiie  faithful  to  range  th«D- 
selves  about  the  "presbyters"  and  the  deacons  and 
especially  throu^  them  and  with  them  about  the 
bishop: "  It  is  fitting  that  you  be  of  one  mind  with  the 
bidiop,  as  you  are,  because  your  vena«ble  presbr- 
terium  ia  attached  to  the  bishop  as  the  strings  to  we 

r"  (Eph.,  vi,  1) ;  "you  must  not  take  advaatai^  of 
age  at  your  bishop,  but,  being  mindful  of  the  power 
of  God  the  Father,  you  should  show  him  every  man- 
ner of  respect,  as  do  the  holy  priests"  (Magn.,  iii,  1). 
The  bishop  is  the  centre  and  pivot  of  the  Church: 
"Where  he  ia  there  should  the  community  be" 
(Smvm.,  xi,  1).  The  duties  of  the  faithful  towards 
the  hierarchy  are  summed  up  in  one:  to  be  united  to 
it  in  sentiment,  faith,  and  obedience.  They  must  be 
always  submissive  to  the  bishop,  the  presbyterium, 
and  the  deacons  ("Eph.",  ii,  2;  v,  3:  xx,  2;  " Magn.", 
ii;  iii,  1;  vi,  1,  2;  xiii,  2;  "Trail.'*,  u,  1,  2:  xiu,  2; 
"Phiiad.",  vii,  1;  "Smym.",  viu,  1;  "^lyc.'',  vi,  1)! 
Jesus  Christ  being  the  word  of  the  Father  and  the 
bishop  being  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  (<r  IqvioS 
X/HOTov  yr^iiTi)  it  ia  fitting  to  adhere  to  Uie  doctrine 
of  the  bishop  (Eph.,  iii,  2;  iv,  1);  "Those  who  belong 
to  God  and  Jesus  Christ  aUy  themselves  with  the 
bishop.  Brethren,  be  not  decdved;  whosoever  fol- 
lows a  schismatic  shall  not  inherit  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven"  (Phiiad,  iii,  2,  3).  Finally,  as  the  bisht^ 
is  the  docMnal  and  disciplinary  centre  so  he  is  the 
liturgical  centre:."  Let  that  Eucharist  bo  lawful  which 
is  consecrated  by  the  bishop  or  one  deputed  by  him. 
.  .  .  It  ia  forbidden  to  baptise  or  celebrate  the 
agme  without  the  bishop;  what  he  approves  is  what 
is  pleasing  to  God,  in  order  that  all  that  is  done  may 
be  stable  and  valid"  (Smym.,  viii,  1,  2). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  St.  Ireiueus 
lauds  in  glowing  terms  the  unity  of  that  univeiaal 
Church  "which  has  but  one  heart  and  one  soul,  igriioee 
faith  is  in  keeping"  and  which  seems  "as  the  sole  sun 
illuminating  the  whole  world"  (Adv.  lueres.,  i,  10). 
He  condemns  all  doctrinal  division,  basing  his  argu- 
ments on  the  teaching  authority  of  the  Church  in 
general  and  of  the  Roman  Church  in  particular.  The 
doctrine  of  salvation,  preached  by  the  Apostles,  is 
preserved  in  the  Churches  founded  by  them;  but 
since  it  would  tiJce  too  long  to  question  all  the  Apos- 
tolic Churches  it  is  suflScient  to  turn  to  that  of  Rome: 
"For  the  entire-  Church,  that  is  all  the  faithful  in 
tiie  world,  should  be  in  agreement  with  this  Roman 
Church,  liecause  of  its  superior  pre-eminence^  and  in 
it  all  iho  faithful  have  preserved  the  Apostohc  tradir 
tion"  (iii,  2,  3).  It  ia  therefore  of  the  utinost  neoes- 
mty  to  adhere  to  Church  because  where  the 
Church  ia,  there  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  where  the 
Spirit  of  God  ia  there  is  tne  Church,  there  is  aJl  grace 
and  the  spirit  is  truth  (iii,  24).  But  to  adhere  to 
this  Church  is  to  submit  to  the  hierarchy,  its  living 
and  infallible  magistracy:  "The  priests  of  the  Church 
are  to  be  obeyed,  those  who  are  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles  and  who  with  the  episcopal  succession  have 
received  an  assured  charisma  of  truth.  .  .  .  Those 
who  leave  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  and  assemble 
ia  any  separated  place  must  be  regarded  with  su»- 
ludon  or  as  heretics,  as  jnen  of  evil  doctrines,  or 
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as  schiamatics.  Tboee  who  rend  the  unity  of  the 
Church  receive  the  Divine  chastisement  awarded  to 
Jeroboam:  they  must  all  be  avoided"  (iv,  26). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  Clement  of 
Alexandria  describes  the  Church  as  the  city  of  the 
Logot  which  must  be  sought  because  it  is  the  assem- 
blage of  all  those  whom  God  deedres  to  save  ("Strom." 
iv,  20;  vii,  v;  "P«dag.",  i,  6;  iii,  12).  Origen  is 
more  explicit;  for  him  also  the  Church  is  the  city  of 
God  (Contra  Cels.,  iii,  30),  and  he  adds:  "Let  no 
one  be  deceived;  outside  this  abode,  that  is  outside 
the  Church,  no  one  is  saved.  If  anyone  leaves  it  he 
himself  shall  be  accountable  for  his  death"  (In  lib. 
Jesu  Nave,  Horn.,  iii,  5).  In  Africa  TertuUiam  like- 
wise eondemns  all  separation  from  the  existing  Church, 
liis  "De  prtescriptionibus"  is  famous,  and  we  funda- 
mental iaeAa  of  the  work^  inferred  by  its  very  title,  is 
summed  up  in  the  prionty  of  truth  and  the  relative 
novelty  cl  error  (principalitatem  veritatis  et  pos- 
teritatem  mendacii),  thus  implying  the  prohibition 
to  withdraw  from  the  guidance  of  the  hving  mag- 
isterium:  "If  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sent  His  Apoeties 
tO' preach  we  conclude  that  we  must  not  recove  other 

EreachcoB  than  those  appointed  by  Him.  What  ti>ey 
ave  preached,  in  other  words,  what  Christ  has  re- 
vealed to  them,  can  only  be  established  by  the 
Churches  founded  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  to 
which  they  preached  the  Gospel  by  word  and  writing ' ' 
(De  pnescr.,  xxi). 

But  the  great  African  champion  of  ecclesiastical 
unity  was  St.  Cjrprian,  agunst  the  schiamati(s  of 
Rome  as  well  as  those  of  Carthage.  He  concaved 
this  unity  as  repodng  on  the  effective  authority  of 
the  bishops,  thdr  mutual  union,  and  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  Roman  pontiff:  "God  is  one,  Christ  is  one,  one 
is  the  Church,  and  one  the  chair  founded  on  Peter 
by  the  word  of  the  Lord"  (Epist.  Ixx);  "This  unity 
we  bishops  who  govern  in  the  Church  should  firmly 
uphold  and  defend,  in  order  to  show  that  the  epis- 
copate itself  is  one  and  undivided"  (De  ecclema 
umt.,  v);  "Know  that  the  bishop  is  in  the  Church 
and  the  Church  in  the  bishop,  and  that  if  anyone  is 
not  with  the  bishop  he  is  not  m  the  Church.  .  .  . 
The  Catholic  Church  is  one,  formed  of  the  harmonious 
union  of  pastors  who  mutually  support  one  another" 
(Epist.  Ixxvi,  6).  To  unity  of  faith  must  be  joined 
liturgical  unity :  "  A  second  altar  and  a  new  priesthood 
cannot  be  set  up  beside  the  one  altar  and  the  one 
priesthood"  (Epist.  Iii,  24).  Cyprian  saw  no  le^ti- 
mate  reason  for  schism  for  "what  rascal,  what  traitor, 
what  T"*^™"  would  be  so  misled  by  the  spirit  of 
discoid  as  to  believe  that  it  is  permitted  to  rend,  or 


oomiptibie.  Whoever  leaves  the  Church  to  follow 
an  adulteress  renounces  the  promises  of  the  Church. 
He  that  abandons  the  Church  of  Christ  will  not  receive 
the  rewards  of  Christ.  He  becomes  a  stranger,  an 
ungodly  man,  an  enemy.  God  caimot  be  a  Father 
toraDa  to  whom  the  Church  is  not  a  mother.  As  well 
might  one  be  saved  out  of  the  ark  of  Noah  as  out  of 
the  Church.  ...  He  who  does  not  respect  its 
unity  will  not  re^>ect  the  law  of  God;  he  is  without 
faith  in  tibe  Father  and  the  Son,  without  life,  without 
salvation"  (op.  mt.,  viii). 

From  the  fourth  centurv  the  doctrine  of  the  unitv 
of  tiie  Church  was  so  clearly  and  universally  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  quote  particular 
testimonies.  The  lengthy  polemics  of  Optatus  of 
Milevis  ("De  schismTDon.^  P.  L.,  XI)  and  of  St. 
Aunistine  fespecially  in  "De  unit,  eccl.",  P.  L., 
XLIII)  against  the  Donatists  accuse  these  sectaries 
of  being  separated  from  the  ancient  and  primitive 
trunk  of  Christianity.  And  to  those  who  rniresented 
theb  group  as  a  portion  of  the  universal  Church  St. 
Augustine  leplfea:  "If  you  are  in  communion  with 


the  Christian  world  send  letters  to  the  Apostolic 
Qiurches  and  show  us  their  replies"  (Ep.,  xliv,  3). 
These  letters  ^tters  formats)  then  constituted  one 
of  the  authentic  marks  and  elements  of  visible  unity. 
Concerning  this  unity  the  various^  forms  of  which  he 
explains,  St.  Augustine  agrees  with  St.  Cyprian  in 
maintaining  that  outside  of  it  there  is  no  salvation: 
"Salus  extra  ecclesiam  non  est"  (De  bapi.,  iv, 
24),  and  he  adds  in  confirmation  of  this  that  out- 
side the  Church  the  means  of  salvation,  baptism, 
and  even  martyrdom  will  avail  nothing,  the  Holy 
Ghost  not  being  communicated.  During  the  same 
century  Roman  supremacy  began  to  be  emphasized 
as  a  factor  of  unity.  Jesus  Clvist,  says  St.  Optatus, 
desired  to  attach  unity  to  a  defimte  centre;  to  this 
end  He  made  "Peter  the  head  of  all  the  Apostles; 
to  him  He  first  gave  the  episcopal  see  of  Rome,  in 
which  sole  see  unity  should  be  preserved  for  all: 
he  is  therefore  a  sinner  and  a  schismatic  who  wbula 
erect  another  see  in  opposition  to  it"  (De  schism. 
Don.,  ii,  2);  "SoUctuae  for  assuring  unity  caused 
blessed  Peter  to  be  preferred  before  all  the  ApostleB 
and  to  receive  alone  the  keyp  of  the  Kingoom  of 
Heaven  tiiat  he  might  admit  others"  (vii,  3).  P&- 
cianus  of  Barcelona  also  says  that  Christ  gave  to 
Peter  alone  the  power  of  the  keys  "  to  make  him  aloDB 
the  foundation  and  beginning  of  imity"  (ad  unum 
ideo  ut  unitatem  fundiutet  ex  uno  Epist.,  iii,  11). 

Most  contemporanr  writers  in  the  Latin  Church, 
Hilary,  Victorinus,  St.  Ambrose,  the  Ambrosiastor, 
St.  Jerome,  speak  in  like  manner  and  quite  as  ex- 
^citly.  All  regard  Peter  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Church,  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  who  was  made  per- 
petual head  in  order  to  cut  short  any  attempt  at 
schism.  "Where  Peter  is,"  concludes  St.  Ambrose, 
"there  is  the  Church;  where  the  Church  is  there  is 
no  death  but  eternal  life"  (In  Ps.,  xl,  30).  And  St. 
Jerome:  "That  man  is  my  choice  who  remains  in 
union  with  the  chair  of  Peter"  (Epist.,  xvi,  2). 
Both  declare,  like  St.  Optatus,  that  to  be  out  of  the 
Roman  communion  is  to  be  out  of  the  Church,  but 
they  lay  especial  emphasis  on  the  jiuisdictional  and 
teaching  authority  of  the  centre  of  unity.  Their 
texts  are  classics:  "We  must  hove  recourse  to  your 
clemency,  beseeching  you  not  to  let  the  head  of 
all  the  Roman  world,  the  Roman  Church,  and  the 
most  holy  Apostolic  Faith  be  disturbed;  for  thence 
all  derive  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  communion" 
(Ambrose,  "Ep.",  xi,  4).  "I  who  follow  no  (Euide 
save  Christ  am  in  commimion  with  Your  Holiness, 
that  is  with  the  chair  of  Peter.  I  know  that  on  this 
rock  the  Church  is  built.  Whosoever  partakes  of 
the  Lunb  outside  this  house  commits  a  sacrilege. 
Whosoever  does  not  gather  with  you,  scatters:  in 
other  words  whosoever  is  not  with  Christ  is  with 
Antichrist"  (Jerome,  "Epist.",  xv.  2). 

The  E!ast  also  saw  in  Peter  and  the  episcopal  see 
founded  by  him  the  keystone  of  unity.  Didjrmus 
calls  Peter  "the  corypheus,  the  head,  who  was  first 
among  the  Apostles,  through  whom  the  others 
received  the  keys"(De  Trinit.,  i,  27,  30;  ii,  10, 
18).  f^iphanius  also  regards  him  as  "the  cory- 
pheus of  the  Apostles,  the  firm  stone  on  which  rests 
the  unshakable  faith"  (Anchor.",  ix.  34;  "Hser.", 
lix,  7,  8)  and  St.  Chrysostom  speaks  unceasin^y 
of  the  privileges  conferred  on  Peter  by  Chnst. 
Moreover  the  Greeks  recognized  in  the  Roman 
Church  a  pre-eminence  and  consequently  an  incon- 
testable unifying  rdle  by  acknowledging  her  right 
to  intervene  ia  the  disputes  of  the  particular 
Churches,  as  is  proved  by  the  cases  of  Athanasius, 
Marcellus  of  Ajicyra,  and  Chrysostom.  In  this 
sense  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  calls  ancient  Rome 
"the  president  of  the  universe,  t^>»  rp6toti>oM.Tar  «X«»" 
(Carmen  de  vita  sua),  and  it  is  also  the  reason  why 
even  the  Eusebiana  were  willing  that  the  case  of 
Athanasius,  after  they  had  passed  on  it,  should  be 
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Bubmitted  to  the  pope's  judgment  (Athan.,  "Apol. 
contra  Arian",  20). 

'  III.  Attempts  to  Legitinriie  Sckitm. — The  foregoing 
texts  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  gravity  of  sciiism 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  economy  of  salvation  and 
morals.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
quote  the  appreciation  of  Bavle,  a  writer  above  sus- 
picion of  partiality  and  a  tolerant  judge:  "I  know 
not, "  he  writes,  "  a  more  grievous  cnme  than  that  of 
tearing  the  mystical  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  church 
which  He  purchased  with  His  own  blood,  that  mother 
which  bore  us  to  God,  who  nourishes  us  with  the 
milk  of  understanding,  who  leads  us  to  eternal  life" 
(Supplement  to  Philosophical  Comment,  preface). 

Various  motives  have  been  brought  forward  in 
justification  of  Schism:  (1)  Some  have  claimed  the 
mtroduction  into  the  Church  of  abuses,  dogmatic  and 
liturgical  novelties,  superstitions,  with  which  they 
are  'permitted,  even  bound,  not  to  ally  themselves. 
Without  ent«inK  into  the  foundation  for  these 
charges  it  should  be  noted  that  the  authors  cited 
above  do  not  mentiw  or  admit  a  single  exception.  If 
we  accept  their  statements  separation  irom  toe  Church 
is  necessarily  an  evil,  an  injurious  and  blameworthy 
act,  and  abandoning  of  the  true  way  of  salvation, 
and  this  ind^ndent  of  all  contingent  circumstances. 
Moreover  the  doctrines  of  the  Fathers  exclude  a 
priori  any  such  attempt  at  justification;  to  use  their 
words,  it  is  forbidden  for  mdividuals  or  particular 
or  national  Churches  to  constitute  themselves  judpes 
of  the  universal  Cburch;  the  mere  fact  of  havmg 
it  agtunst  one  carries  its  own  cmidemnation.  St. 
Augustine  summed  up  all  his  controversy  with  the 
Donatists  in  the  nuudm:  "The  whole  world  unhesita- 
tingly declares  them  wrong  who  separate  themselves 
from  the  whole  world  in  whatsoever  ptortion  of  the 
whole  world"  (quapropter  securus  iudicat  orbis 
terrarum  bonce  non  esse  qui  se  dividunt  ab  orbe 
terranmi,  in  quacumque  parte  orbis  terrarum). 
Here  Bayle  may  be  quoted  again:  "Protestants 
brin^  faiwatd  ouy  questionable  reasons;  they  offer 
nothing  convincing,  no  demonstration:  they  prove 
and  object,  but  there  are  replies  to  their  proofs  and 
objections;  they  answer  and  are  answered  endlesdy; 
is  it  worth  wlule  to  make  a  schism?"  (Diet,  orit., 
art.  Nihusius). 

(2)  Other  schismatics  have  pleaded  the  division 
of  the  articles  of  the  Creed  into  fundamental  and  non- 
fundamental.  Under  Fumdamkntal  Abticlbs  (q.  v.) 
it  is  shown  that  this  distinction,  wholly  unlmown 
prior  to  the  sixteenth  centunr,  and  repug;nant  to  the 
very  conception  of  Divine  faith,  is  condemned  by 
Scripture,  and,  for  want  of  a  clear  line  of  demarcation, 
authorizes  the  most  monstrous  divergences.  The 
indispensable  unity  of  faith  extends  to  all  the  truths 
revealed  by  God  and  transmitted  by  the  Apostles. 
Tradition  repeats,  thou^  in  different  forms,  all  that 
Irensus  wrote:  "The  Church  spread  everywhere 
throughout  the  world  received  from  the  Apostles 
and  their  disciples  faith  in  one  God"  (here  follow ' 
the  words  of  the  Creed),  then  the  writer  contin- 
ues: "Depositary  of  this  preaching  and  this  faith, 
the  Church  which  multiplies  throu^out  the  world, 
watches  them  as  diligently  as  thoi^ih  she  dwelt  in 
one  house.  She  believes  imanimously  in  these  things 
as  though  she  had  but  one  heart  and  soul;  she  preaches 
them,  teaches  them,  and  bears  witness  to  them  as 
though  she  had  but  one  mouth.  Though  there  are 
in  the  world  different  languages  there  is  out  one  sin- 
gle and  identical  current  of  tradition.  Neither  the 
Churches  founded  in  Gaul,  nor  those  among  the 
Iberians,  nor  those  in  the  countries  of  the  Celts,  nor 
those  in  the  East,  nor  those  of  Egypt,  nor  those  of 
Lybia,  nor  those  in  the  centre  of  the  world  present  any 
differences  of  faith  or  preaching;  but  as  the  sun 
created  by  God,  is  one  and  the  same  throughout  the 
world,  so  a  single  light,  a  single  preaching  of  the  truth, 


illuminates  every  place  and  enlightens  all  men  who 
wish  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  truth"  (Adv. 
Hrar.,  i,  10).  It  has  been  shown  above  how  the 
Bishop  of  Ljrons  declared  that  the  continuritors  of 
the  Apostolic  ministry  were  the  "presbyters  of  the 
Churdi",  and  that  a  man  was  a  Quistian  and  a 
Catholic  only  on  condition  of  (dieying  them  without 
reserve. 

(3)  The  theory  of  the  happy  medium  or  via  media, 
advocated  bv  the  Anglicans,  especially  by  the  Oxford 
leaders  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  as  a  means 
oi  escwe  from  the  difficulties  of  the  system  of  funda- 
mental articles,  is  no  more  acceptable.  Newman 
demonstrated  and  extolled  it  to  the  best  of  his  talent 
in  his  "Via  Media",  but  he  soon  recognized  its  weak- 
ness, and  abandoned  and  rejected  it  even  before  his 
conversion  to  Catholicism.  According  to  this  theory, 
in  order  to  safeguard  unity  and  avoid  schism  it  is 
sufficient  to  abide  by  Scripture  as  interpreted  by  each 
individual  under  the  direction  or  with  the  assistance 
of  tradition.  At  any  rate  the  Church  should  not  be 
regarded  as  infallible,  but  only  as  a  trustworthy 
witness  with  regard  to  the  true  sense  of  the  inspired 
text  when  she  testifies  to  an  interpretation  received 
from  Apostolic  times.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  illusory  and  almost  contradictory  character 
which  such  a  rule  ascribes  to  the  living  teaching  au- 
thority; obviously,  it  does  not  meet  the  conditions 
for  unity  of  belief  "which  requires  conformity  with 
Scripture  and,  no  less,  with  the  living  authority  of  the 
Church,  or  more  exactly,  implies  araolute  obedience 
to  the  infallible  teachmt^  authority — both  to  that 
which  interprets  the  Scripture  and  to  that  which 
preserves  and  transmits  under  any  oUier  form  the 
deposit  of  Revelation. 

St.  Irenaeus  is  most  explicit  on  ail  these  points: 
according  to  him  faith  is  proved  and  its  enemies 
confounded  equally  by  Scripture  and  tradition  (Adv. 
HKr.,  iii,  2).  but  the  authentic  guardian  of  both 
is  the  Church,  i.  e.  the  bishops  as  sucoessm  of  the 
Apostles:  "  Apostolic  tradition  is  manifested  through- 
out the  world,  and  everywhere  in  the  Church  it  ia 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  desire  to  know  the  truth, 
for  we  can  enumerate  the  bishops  established  by  tha 
Apostles,  as  well  as  their  successors  down  to  our  own 
times"  (op.  cit..  iii).  To  these  guardians  and  to  them 
alone  we  should  have  recourse  with  confidence:  "Hie 
truth  which  it  is  easy  to  know  through  the  Church 
must  not  be  sought  elsewhere;  in  the  Church  in 
which  as  in  a  rich  treasury,  the  Apostles  deposited  in 
its  fulness  all  that  concerns  the  truth:  from  her  who- 
soever desires  it  shall  receive  the  draught  of  life. 
She  herself  is  the  gate  of  life :  all  the  others  are  thieves 
and  robbers"  (iii,  4).^  Sucn  is  the  authority  of  the 
living  tradition  that,  in  default  of  Scripture,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  tradition  alone.  "What  would  have 
become  of  us  if  the  Apostles  had  not  left  us  the 
Scriptures?  Would  we  not  have  to  rely  on  that  tradi- 
tion which  they  confided  to  those  to  whom  th^  com- 
mitted the  government  of  the  Churches?  This  ia 
what  is  done  by  many  barbarian  peoples  who  believe 
in  Christ  and  who  bear  the  law  of  salvation  written 
in  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  without  ink  or 
paper  and  who  faithfully  preserve  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion" (iii,  4).  It  is  plam  that  with  the  assistanoe  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  the  teaching  authority  of  the  Church 
is  preserved  from  error:  "Where  the  Church  is, 
there  is  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  where  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  there  is  the  Church  with  every  grace,  and  the 
Spirit  is  truth"  (iii,  24).  "That  is  why  obedience 
must  be  rendered  to  the  presbyters  who  are  in  the 
Church,  and  who  having  succeeded  the  Apostle^ 
together  with  the  episcopal  succession  have  received 
by  the  will  of  the  Father  a  certain  charisma  of  truth  " 
(iv,  26).  Tliis  is  far  removed  from  the  half-wav  as- 
sertions and  the  restrictions  of  the  Oxford  School. 
Tlie  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  Tertullian'a 
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declaration  of  the  impossibility  of  solving  a  difficulty 
or  terminating  a  dispute  by  Scripture  alone  (De 
prescript.,  xix),  and  from  Origen's  words:  "Since 
among  many  who  boast  of  a  doctrine  in  conformitv 
with  uiat  of  Christ  some  do  not  agree  with  their  pred- 
ecessors, let  all  adhere  to  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
transmitted  from  the  Apostles  by  way  of  succession 
and  preserved  in  the  Cnurch  till  the  present  time: 
we  have  no  truth  in  which  to  believe  but  that  whidi 
does  not  deviate  from  the  eccclesiastical  and  Apos- 
tolic tradition"  (De  princip.,  prsef.,  2). 

IV.  Principal  Schisms. — In  this  world  the  Church 
is  militant  and  as  such  is  exposed  to  conflict  and 
trial.  Human  conditions  being  what  they  are  partial 
or  local  schisms  are  bound  to  occur:  "I  hear  ,  says 
St.  Paul,  "that  .  .  .  there  are  schisms  among  you; 
and  in  part  I  believe  it.  For  there  must  be  also 
heresies:  that  they  also,  who  are  approved,  may  be 
made  manifest  among  you"  (I  Cor.,  xi,  18-19).  In  the 
full  and  primitive  sense  of  the  word  every  serious 
rupture  of  unity  and  consequently  every  heresy  is  a 
scmsm.  This  article,  however,  will  pass  over  the 
long  series  of  heresies  and  treat  only  those  defections 
or  reli(^ous  sects  to  which  historians  commonly  give 
the  specific  name  of  schisms,  because  most  frequently, 
and  at  least  in  the  befpnning  of  each  such  sectarian 
division,  doctrinal  error  was  only  an  accessory.  They 
are  treated  in  chronological  order  and  the  most  im- 
portant only  briefly,  uiese  being  the  subjects  of 
special  articles  in  the  Encyclopedia. 

(1)  Mention  .  has  already  been  made  of  the 
"schisms"  of  the  nascent  Church  of  Corinth,  when  it 
was  said  among  its  members:  "  I  indeed  am  of  Paul ; 
and  I  am  of  Apollo;  and  I  of  Cephas;  and  I  of 
Christ."  To  them  St.  Paul's  energetic  intervention 
put  an  end.  (2)  According  to  Hege«ppus,_  the  most 
advanced  section  of  the  Judaizers  or  Ebionites  at 
Jerusalem  followed  the  bishop  Thebutis  as  against 
St.  Simeon,  and  after  the  death  of  St.  James,  a.  d. 
63,  separated  from  the  Church.  (3)  There  were 
numerous  local  schisms  in  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies. At  Rome  .  Pope  Callistus  (217-22)  was  op- 
posed by  a  party  who  took  exception  to  the  mildnesH 
with  wtuch  he  appfied  the  penitential  discipline. 
Hippolytus  placed  mmself  as  bishop  at  the  head  of 
these  maJcontents  and  the  schism  was  prolonged  under 
the  two  successors  of  Callistus^  Urban  I  (222-30)  and 
Pontianus  (230-35).  There  is  no  doubt  that  Hip- 
polytus hiinaelf  returned  to  the  pale  of  the  Church 
(cf.  d'Alte,  "Lath«ol.  des.  Hippolyte",  Paris,  1906, 
introduction).  (4)  In  251  when  Cornelius  was  elected 
to  the  Sie  of  Rome  a  minority  set  up  Novatian 
as  an  antipope,  the  pretext  again  being  the  pardon 
which  ComenuB  promised  to  those  who  after  aposta- 
tizing should  repent.  Through  a  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion Novatian  went  so  far  as  to  Tttvae  forgiveness 
even  to  the  dying  and  the  severity  was  extended  to 
other  eateries  cl  grave  mns.  The  Novatians  sought 
to  form  a  Church  m  stunts.  In  the  East  they  caUed 
themselves  xa^ipol,  pure.  Largely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  idea  they  administered  a  second  bap- 
tism to  those  who  deserted  Catholicism  to  join  their 
ranks.  Tlie  sect  developed  greatly  in  the  Eastern 
countries,  where  it  subsisted  until  about  the  seventh 
centuiy,  being  recruited  not  only  by  the  defection  of 
Catholics,  but  also  by  the  accession  of  Montanists. 

(5)  During  the  same  pcoiod  the  Church  of  Carthage 
was  also  a  prey  to  intestinal  divisions.  St.  Cyprian 
upheld  in  reasonable  measure  the  traditional  prin- 
ciples regarding  penance  and  did  not  accord  to  the 
letters  of  confessors  called  libelli  pads  the  importance 
desired  by  some.  One  of  the  principal  adversaries  was 
the  priest  Donatus  Fortunatus  became  the  bishop  of 
the  party,  but  the  schism,  which  was  of  short  duration, 
took  the  name  of  the  deacon  Felicissimus  who  played 
an  important  part  in  it.  (6)  With  the  dawn  of  the  fourth 
century  Eg^t  was  the  scene  of  the  schism  of  Meletius, 


Bishop  of  Lyoopolis,  in  the  Thebaid.  Its  causes  are 
not  known  with  certaintv;  some  andent  authors 
ascribe  it  to  rigorist  tendencies  rerarding  penance, 
while  others  say  it  was  occaraoned  by  usurpation  of 
power  on  the  part  of  Meletius,  notably  the  con- 
ferring of  ordinations  outside  his  diocese.  The 
Council  of  Nicsea  dealt  with  this  schism,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  completely  eradicating  it;  there  were  still 
vestiges  of  it  in  the  fifth  century.  (7)  Somewhat 
later  the  schism  of  Antioch,  originating  in  the  troubles 
due  to  Arianism,  presents  peculiar  complications. 
When  the  bishop.  Eustathius,  was  deposed  in  330  a 
small  section  of  nis  flock  remained  faithful  to  him, 
but  the  majority  followed  the  Arians.  The  first 
bishop  created  by  them  was  succeeded  (361)  by 
Meletius  of  Sebaste  ia  Armenia,  who  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances became  the  leader  of  a  second  orthodox 
party.  In  fact  Meletius  did  not  fundamentally  de- 
part from  the  Faith  of  Nictea,  and  he  was  soon  re- 
jected by  tiie  Arians:  on  the  other  hand  he  was  not 
lecogoized  by  the  Elustathians,  who  saw  in  him  the 
choice  of  the  heretics  and  also  took  him  to  task  for 
some  merely  temunolo^cal  differences.  The  schism 
lasted  until  about  415.  Paulinus  (d.  388)  and  Eva- 
griuB  (d.  392),  Eustathian  bishops,  were  recognized 
in  the  West  as  the  true  pastors,  while  in  the  East  the 
Meletian  bishops  were  regarded  as  le^timate. 

(8)  After  the  banishment  of  Pope  Liberius  in  365, 
the  deacon  Felix  was  chosen  to  replace  him  and  he 
had  adhoents  even  after  the  return  of  the  legitimate 
pope.  The  schism,  quenched  for  a  time  by  the  death 
of  Felix,  was  revived  at  the  death  of  Liberius  and  the 
rivalry  brought  about  bloody  encounters.  It  was 
several  years  after  the  victory  of  Damasus  before 
peace  was  completely  restored.  (9)  The  same  period 
witnessed  the  schiffln  of  the  Luciferians.  Lucifer, 
Bishop  of  Calaris,  or  Cagliari,  was  displeased  with 
Athanasius  and  his  friends  who  at  the  Synod  of  Alexan- 
dria (362)  had  pudoned  the  repentant  Semi-Arians. 
He  himself  had  been  blamed  by  Eusebius  of  Vercelli 
because  of  his  haste  in  ordaming  Paulinus,  Bishop 
of  the  Eustathiaas.  at  Antiooh.  For  these  two  rea- 
sons he  sepMated  from  the  communion  of  the  Cath- 
olic bishops.  For  some  time  the  schism  won  ad- 
herents in  Sardinia,  where  it  had  originated,  and  in 
Spain,  where  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Elvira,  was  its 
chief  abettor.  (10)  But  the  most  important  of  the 
fourth-centuiy  schisms  was  that  of  the  Donatists 
(q.  v.).  These  sectaries  were  as  noted  for  their 
obstinacy  and  fanaticism  as  for  the  efforts  and  the 
writings  rather  uselessly  multiplied  agEunst  them 
by  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Optatus  of  Milevis.  (11) 
The  schism  of  Acacius  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
oantury.  It  is  connected  with  the  promulgation  by 
the  emperor  Zeao  of  the  edict  known  as  the  Henotioon. 
IcBued  with  the  intention  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
Christolo^cal  disputes,  this  documoit  did  not  satisfy 
either  Catholics  or  Monophysites.  Pope  Felix  u 
excommunicated  its  two  real  authors,  Peter  Mongus, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  Acacius  of  Constantinople. 
A  break  between  the  East  and  the  West  followed  which 
lasted  thirty -five  years.  At  the  instance  of  the 
general  Vitalian,  protector  of  the  orthodox,  Zeno's 
successor  Anastasius  promised  satisfaction  to  the 
adherents  of  the  Council  of  Chaloedon  and  the  con- 
vocation of  a  general  council,  but  he  showed  so  little 
good  will  in  the  matter  that  union  was  only  restored 
by  Justin  I  in  519.  The  reconciliation  received  of- 
ficial sanction  in  a  profesmon  of  Ftuth  to  which  the 
Greek  bishops  subsoibed,  and  wluch,  as  it  was  sent 
by  Pope  Hormisdas,  is  known  in  history  as  the 
Formula  of  Hormisdas. 

(12j  In  the  sixth  century  the  schism  of  Aquilea  was 
cadsed  by  the  consent  of  Pope  Vigilius  to  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Three  Chapters  (553).  The  ec- 
clesiastical provinces  of  Milan  and  Aquilea  refused 
to  accept  this  cond«nnation  as  valid  and  separated 
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for  a  time  from  the  Apostolic  See.  The  Lombard 
invaaon  of  Italy  (568)  favoured  the  resistance,  but 
from  570  the  Milanese  returned  by  degrees  to  the 
oommimion  of  Rome;  the  portion  of  Aquilea  subject 
to  the  Byzantines  returned  in  607,  after  which  date 
the  schism  had  but  a  few  churches.  It  died  out  com- 
pletely under  S«rmus  I.  about  the  end  of  the  dghth 
oentuiy.  (13)  The  nmth  century  brought  the 
schism  of  Photius,  which,  though  it  was  transi- 
tory, prepared  the  way  by  nourishing  a  spirit  of  de- 
fiance towards  Rome  for  the  final  defection  of  Con- 
stantinople.  (14)  This  took  place  less  than  two  cen- 
turies later  under  Michael  Cerularius  (q.  v.)  who  at 
one  stroke  (1053)  closed  all  the  churches  of  the  Latins 
at  Constantinople  and  confiscated  their  convents. 
Tlie  deplorable  Greek  schism  (see  Greek  Chubch), 
which  still  subdsts,  and  is  itself  divided  into  several 
oommimions,  was  thus  consummated.  The  two 
agreements  of  reunion  concluded  at  the  Second  Coun- 
cil of  Lyons  in  1274,  and  at  that  of  Florence  in  1439, 
unforttmately  had  no  lasting  results;  they  could  not 
have  had  them,  because  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  at 
least  they  were  inspired  by  interested  motives. 

(15)  llie  schism  of  Anacletus  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, like  that  of  Felix  V  m  the  fifteenth,  was  due 
to  the  enstence  of  an  antipope  side  bv  mde  with  the 
legitimate  pontiff.  At  the  death  of  Honorius  II 
(1130)  Innocent  II  had  been  regular^  elected,  but  a 
numerous  and  powerful  faction  set  up  in  opposition 
to  him  Cardinal  Peter  of  the  Kerleoni  family.  Inr 
nocent  was  compelled  to  flee,  leaving  Rome  in  the 
hands  of  his  adversaries.  He  found  refuge  in  France. 
St.  Bernard  ardently  defended  his  cause  as  did  also 
St.  Norbert.  Withm  a  year  nearly  aXi  Europe  had 
declared  in  his  favour,  onlv  Scotland,  Southern  Italy, 
and  Sicily  constituting  the  other  party.   The  em- 

geror  Lothaire  brought  Innocent  II  back  to  Rome, 
ut,  supported  by  Roger  of  Sicily,  the  antipope  re- 
tiuned  possession  of  the  Leonine  City,  where  he  died 
in  1138.  His  successor  Victor  IV,  two  months  after 
his  election,  sou^t  and  obtained  pardon  and  rec- 
onciliation from  tbe  legitimate  pontiff.  The  case  of 
Felix  V  was  more  simple.  Felix  V  was  the  name 
talcen  by  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  elected  by  the  Council 
of  Basle,  when  it  went  into  open  revolt  against 
Ehigenius  IV,  refused  to  disband  and  thus  incurred  ex- 
communication (1439).  The  antipope  was  not  ac- 
cepted save  in  Savoy  and  Switzerland.  He  lasted 
for  a  short  time  with  the  pseudo-council  which  had 
created  him.  Both  submitted  in  1449  to  Nicholaa 
■  V,  who  had  succeeded  Eugenius  IV.  (16)  The 
Great  Schism  of  the  West  is  the  subject  of  a  special 
article  (Schism,  Western);  see  abo  Conbtancb, 
Council  of;  Pisa,  Council  or. 

(17)  Everyone  Imows  the  shameful  origins  of  the 
schism  of  Henry  VIII,  which  was  the  prelude  to  the 
introduction  of  Protestantism  into  England.  The 
voluptuous  monarch  was  opposed  by  the  pope  m  his 
projects  for  divorce  and  remarriage,  and  he  separated 
from  the  pope.  He  succeeded  so  well  that  m  1531 
the  generu  assembly  of  the  clergy  and  the  Parlia- 
ment proclaimed  him  head  of  the  national  Church. 
Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  at  first 
caused  .the  adoption  of  a  restrictive  clause:  "as 
far  as  Divine  law  permits".  But  this  important  res- 
ervation was  not  respected,  for  the  rupture  with  the 
Roman  Court  followed  almost  immediately.  In 
1534  the  Act  of  Supremacy  was  voted  acconung  to 
the  terms  of  which  the  king  became  the  sole  head  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  was  to  enjoy  all  the  pre- 
rogatives ^ich  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  pope. 
Rausal  to  recognize  the  new  orgamzation  was  pun- 
ished with  death.  Various  changes  followed:  suppres- 
sion of  convents,  destruction  of  relics  and  of  numerous 
pictures  and  statues.  But  dogma  was  not  again  at- 
tacked under  Henry  VIII,  who  pursued  with  eoual 
severity  both  attacbment  to  the  pope  and  the  aoo- 


tiines  of  the  Reformers.  (18)  In  the  article  Jau- 
BENius  AND  Jansbnisu  are  described  tiie  fonnation 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  schism  of  Utrecht,  the  unluqtpy 
consequence  of  Jansenism,  but  which  never  R>r«ad 
beyond  a  handful  of  fanatics.  Subsequent  aeciamB 
beloiw  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

(19)  The  first  was  caused  in  France  bv  the  CSvil 
Ccmstitution  of  the  clergy  of  1790.  By  tiiis  law  the 
national  Constituent  Assembly  aimed  at  imposing  on 
the  Chureh  a  new  organization  which  essraitially 
modified  its  condition  as  regulated  by  public  ecclesi- 
astical law.  The  134  bishops  of  the  Ungdom  wei« 
reduced  to  83,  according  to  the  territorial  division 
into  departments;  the  choice  of  curte  feU  to  electors 
Mtpointed  by  members  of  district  assanblies;  that 
of  bishops  to  electors  named  by  the  assembttes  at 
departments;  and  canonical  institution  devolved 
upon  the  metropolitan  and  the  bishops  of  tiie  province. 
Ail  benefices  without  cure  of  souls  were  suppressed. 
A  later  ordinance  made  obectienoe  to  these  articles 
a  condition  of  adnusnon  to  any  ecclcanastical  office. 
A  large  number  of  bidiops  and  priests,  in  all,  secord- 
ing  to  some  sources,  about  a  sixth  of  the  ol^gy,  uid 
according  to  other  documents  neariy  a  third,  were 
weak  eiwugh.  to  take  tiie  oath.  Thenoefortii  the 
French  clergy  was  divided  into  two  factions,  the  jurors 
and  the  non-jurors,  and  the  schism  was  carried  to  the 
utmost  extreme  when  intruders  under  the  name  of 
bishops  claimed  to  occupy  the  departmental  sees,  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  and  even  in  defiance  of  the  ri^ts  of 
the  real  titulars.  The  condemnation  of  the  CSvil 
Constitution  by  Pius  VI  ib  1791  opened  the  eyes  <rf 
some,  but  others  persisted  until  tneir  "Omstitutional 
Chureh"  declined  shamefully  and  distqppeared  ir- 
revocably in  the  Revolutionary  turmoil. 

(20)  A  schism  of  another  nature  and  of  less  impor- 
tance was  that  of  the  so-called  Petite  Eglite  or  the 
Inammunicante,  formed  at  the  beguinin^  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  groups  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
Concordat  and  the  concordatory  clergy.  In  the  prov- 
inces of  the  west  of  France  the  party  acquired  a  oer- 
tam  stability  from  1801  to  1816;  at  the  latter  date  it 
had  become  a  distinct  sect.  It  languished  on  till 
about  1830,  and  eventually  became  extinct  for  lack 
of  priests  to  perpetuate  it.  In  Belgiimi  some  of  its 
members  call  themselves  Stevenists,  thus  abusing  the 
name  of  a  reputable  ecclesiastic,  Comdlle  Stevens, 
who  was  capitular  vicar-general  of  the  Diocese  of 
Namur  until  1802,  who  afterwards  wrote  against 
the  Organic  Articles,  but  accepted  the  Concordia  and 
died  in  1828,  as  he  had  Uvea,  in  submission  to  the 
Holy  See. 

(21)  In  1831  the  Abb4  Chatel  founded  the  FVeneb 
Catholic  Chureh,  a  small  group  which  never  acquired 
importance.  The  founder,  who  at  first  clumed  to  re- 
tam  all  the  dogmas,  had  himself  consecrated  bishop 
by  Fabre  Palaprat,  another  self-styled  bishop  of  the 
"Constitutional"  type;  he  soon  rejected  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  teachinig  Chureh,  celibacy  of  priests,  and 
abstinence.  He  recognized  no  rule  of  faith  except  in- 
dividual evidence  and  he  officiated  in  Fnoieh.  Tie 
sect  was  already  on  the  point  of  being  dain  by  ridicule 
when  its  meeting-places  were  closed  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1842. 

(22)  About  the  same  time  Germany  was  the  scene 
of  a  somewhat  similar  schism.  When  in  1844  the 
Holy  Coat  was  exposed  at  Trier  for  the  veneration  of 
the  faithful,  a  suspended  priest,  Johannes  Ronge, 
seized  the  occasion  to  publish  a  violent  pampUet 
against  Amoldi,  Bishop  of  Trier.  Some  miuoontenta 
ranged  themselves  on  his  side.  Almost  simultane- 
aaafy  John  Czerski,  a  dismissed  vicar,  founded  in  the 
Province  of  Posen,  a  "Christian  Catholic  comma- 
nity".  He  had  imitators.  In  1845  the  "German 
Catholics  ",  as  these  schismatics  called  themselves,  held 
a  synod  at  Leipzig  at  which  they  rejected  among  other 
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things  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  auricular  oonfesnon, 
ecclesiaMical  celibacy,  tne  veneration  of  the  saints, 
and  suppressed  the  Canon  in  their  Eucharistic  Lit- 
urgy which  they  called  the  "German  liturgy".  They 
gained  recruits  in  small  numbers  until  1848,  but  after 
that  date  they  declined,  being  on  bad  terms  with  the 
GoTemments  which  had  at  first  encouraged  them, 
but  which  bore  them  ill-will  because  of  their  political 
agitations. 

(23)  While  this  sect  was  declining  another  sprang 
up  in  antagonism  to  the  Vatican  Coimcil.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  recently-defined  doctrine  of  infallibility, 
the  Old  Catholics,  at  first  contented  themselves  with  a 
simple  protest;  at  the  Congress  of  Munich  in  1871 
they  resolved  to  constitute  a  separate  Church.  Two 
vears  later  th^  chose  as  bishop  the  Professor  Rein- 
kens  of  Breslau,  who  was  recocnised  as  bishop  by 
Prussia,  Baden,  and  Hesse.  Thanks  to  oflBcial  as- 
sistance  the  rebek  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  a 
number  of  Catholic  churches  and  soon,  like  the  Ger- 
man Catholics  and  schismatics  in  general,  they  intro- 
duced disciplinary  and  doctrinal  novelties,  they  suc- 
cessively alMuadoned  the  precept  of  confession  (1874), 
ecdesiastical  cdibacy  (1878),  the  Roman  liturgy, 
~.wliich  was  replaced  (1880)  by  a  Cierman  liturgy,  etc. 
In  Switserland  also  the  opposition  to  the  Vatican 
council  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  separate  commu- 
nity, which  also  enjoyed  governmental  favourt  An 
Old  Catholic  faculty  was  founded  at  Berne  for  the 
teaching  of  theology,  and  E.  B.enog,  a  professor  of 
this  faculty,  was  elected  bishop  of  the  party  in  1876. 
A  congress  assembled  in  1890.  at  whiim  moat  of  the 
dissident  groups,  Jansenists,  Old  Catholics,  etc.,  had 
representatives,  resolved  to  unite  all  these  diverse  ele- 
ments in  tiie  foundation  of  one  Church.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Uiey  are  all  on  the  road  to  free-thinking  and 
Rationalism.  In  England  a  recent  attempt  at  soliism 
under  the  leadership  of  Herbert  Beale  and  Arthur 
Howarth,  two  Nottingham  priests,  and  Arnold 
Mathfiw,  has  failed  to  assume  proportions  worthy  of 
serious  notice. 

Sr.  Thomas,  Summa,  II-II,  (q-zzzii);  Tawqiubxt,  Svnojww 
(kesbfis,  I  (Rome,  1908);  Fmn,  Patra  moMici,  I  (Tabinseii, 
1902);  TrxKBOirr,  HiMtmre  da  dogmt  (Paris,  1905-9>;  Fumk, 
UM>.  itr  Ktrduiianeh  (Paderbora,  1902);  Albbbs,  Endtirid. 
kiH.  tccla.  (Nimeguen,  1900-10);  Dmansin,  Hitt.  andennt  dt 
rtttiu  (Paris,  1907-10);  Odtot,  Dial,  tmixrvel  de$  hMtitM 
(Paris,  1847).  J.  FOBQBT. 

Schism,  Eastern. — ^From  the  time  of  Diotrephes 
(III  John,  i,  9-10)  there  have  been  continual  schisms, 
of  which  the  greater  number  were  in  the  East.  Aii- 
anism  produced  a  huge  schism;  the  Neetorian  and 
Monophysite  schisms  still  last.  However,  the  East- 
em  ism  always  means  that  most  deplorable  quaiv 
rel  of  which  the  mial  result  is  the  separation  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Eastern  Christians  from  union  with  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  schism  that  produced  the  sepa- 
rated, so-called  "Orthodox"  Church. 

I.  atmoU  Preparation  of  the  Schism. — ^The  great 
Eastern  Schism  must  not  be  conceived  as  the  result 
of  only  one  definite  quarrel.  It  is  not  true  that  after 
centuries  of  pcof  ect  peace,  suddenly  on  account  of  one 
dispute,  neany  half  of  Christendom  fell  away.  Such  an 
event  would  lie  unparalleled  in  history,  at  any  rate,  un- 
less tiiere  were  some  great  heresy,  and  in  tms  ouarrel 
there  was  no  here^  at  first,  nor  nas  there  ever  been  a 
hopeless  disagreement  about  the  Faith.  It  is  a  case, 
perhaps  the  only  prominent  case,  of  a  pure  schism,  oi 
a  breach  of  intercommunion  caused  by  anger  and  bad 
feeling,  not  by  a  rival  theology.  It  would  be  incon- 
ceivable then  that  hundreds  of  bishops  should  sud- 
dmly  brei^  away  from  union  with  their  chief,  if 
all  liad  gone  smoothly  before.  The  great  schism  is 
rather  the  result  of  a  very  gradual  process*  Its  re- 
mote causes  must  be  sought  centuries  before  there  was 
any  suspicion  of  their  final  effect.  There  was  a  series 
of  temporary  sdiisms  that  loosened  the  bond  and  pre- 
|»red  the  wav.  The  two  great  breaches,  thow  of 


I%otiu8  and  Michael  Csrularius,  which  are  remem- 
bered as  the  origin  of  the  present  state  of  things,  were 
both  healed  up  afterwanls.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
present  schism  dates  from  the  Eastern  repudiation  of 
the  Council  of  Florence  (in  1472).  So  although  the 
names  of  PBotius  and  derularius  are  justly  associa- 
ted with  this  disaster,  inasmuch  as  their  quarrels  are 
the  chi^  elements  in  the  story,  it  must  not  be  im- 
agined that  they  were  the  sole,  the  first,  or  the  last 
authors  of  the  schism.  If  we  g^vup  the  story  around 
their  ntunes  we  must  explain  the  earlier  causes  that 
prepared  for  them,  and  note  that  there  were  tempo- 
ral reunions  later. 

The  first  cause  of  all  was  the  gradual  estrangement 
of  East  and  West.  To  a  great  extent  this  estrange- 
ment was  inevitable.  The  East  and  West  grouped 
themselves  around  different  centres — at  any  rate  as 
immediate  centres — ^used  different  rites  and  spoke 
different  languages.  -  We  must  distinguish  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pope  as  visible  head  of  all  Christendom 
from  his  place  as  Patriarch  of  the  West.  The  posi- 
tion, sometimes  now  advanced  by  anti-papal  contro- 
versialists, that  all  bishops  are  equal  in  jurisdiction, 
was  utterly  unknown  in  tne  early  Church.  From  the 
very  beginning  we  find  a  graduated  hierarchy  of  met- 
ropolitans, exarchs,  and  primates.  We  find,  too, 
from  the  oeginning  the  idea  that  a  bishop  inherits 
the  dignity  of  the  founder  of  his  see,  that,  th^fore. 
the  successor  of  an  Apostle  has  special  rights  ana 
privile^.  This  graduated  hierarchy  is  important  as 
explaimng  the  pope's  position.  He  was  not  the  one 
immediate  superior  of  each  bishop;  he  was  the  chief 
of  an  elaborate  orramization,  as  it  were  the  apex  of  a 
carefully  graduated  pyi^id.  The  consciousness  of 
the  early  Christian  probably  would  have  been  that  the 
heads  of  Christendom  were  the  patriarchs^  then  fur- 
ther he  knew  quite  well  that  the  chief  patriarch  sat  at 
Rome.  However,  the  immediate  head  of  each  part  of 
the  Church  was  its  patriarch.  After  Chalcedon  (451) 
we  must  count  five  patriarchates:  Rome,  Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria,  Antioch.  and  Jerusalem. 

The  difference  between  tne  East  and  West  then  was 
in  the  first  place  that  the  pope  in  the  West  was  not 
only  supreme  pontiff,  but  also  the  local  patriarch. 
He  represented  to  Eastern  Christians  a  remote  Mid 
foreign  authority,  the  last  court  of  appeal,  for  very 
serious  questions,  after  their  own  patriarchs  had  been 
found  incapable  of  settling  them;  but  to  his  own 
Latins  in  tne  West  he  was  the  immediate  head,  the 
authority  immediately  over  their  metropolitans,  the 
first  court  of  appeal  to  their  bishops.  So  all  loyalty 
in  the  West  went  direct  to  Rome.  Rome  was  the 
Mother  Church  in  many  senses,  it  was  by  missioners 
sent  out  from  Rome  that  the  local  Western  Churches 
had  been  founded.  The  loyalty  of  th«  Eastern  Chris- 
tians on  the  other  hand  went  first  to  his  own  patri- 
arch, so  there  was  here  alwajrs  a  danger  of  divided 
allegiance — if  the  patriarch  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
pope — such  as  would  have  been  inconceivable  in  the 
West.  Indeed,  the  falling  away  of  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  Eastern  bishops,  of  so  many  millions  of  sim- 
ple Christians,  is  explamed  sufficiently  by  the  schism 
of  the  patriarchs.  If  the  four  Eastern  patriarchs 
agreed  upon  any  course  it  was  practically  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  their  metropolitans  and  bishops  would 
follow  them  and  that  the  priests  and  people  would 
follow  the  bishops.  So  the  very  orsamzation  of  the 
Qburch  in  some  sort  already  prepared  the  ground  for  a 
contrast  (which  might  become  a  rivalry)  between  the 
first  patriarch  in  the  West  with  his  vast  following  of 
Latins  on  the  one  side  and  the  Eastern  patriarchs 
with  tiieir  subjects  on  the  other. 

Further  points  that  should  be  noticed  are  the  differ- 
ences of  rite  and  language.  The  question  of  rite  fol- 
lows that  of  patriarchate;  it  mule  the  distinction 
obvious  to  the  simplest  Christian.  A  Syrian,  Greek 
pr  Egyptian  layman  would,  perhaps,  not  understand 
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much  about  canon  law  as  affecting  patriarchs;  he 
could  not  fail  to  notice  that  a  travelling  Latin  bishop 
or  priest  celebrated  the  Holy  Mysteries  in  a  way  that 
was  very  strange,  and  that  stamped  him  as  a  (per- 
haps suspicious)  foreigner.  In  the  West,  the  Roman 
Bite  was  first  affecting,  then  supplanting,  all  others, 
and  in  the  East  the  Byzantine  Rite  was  gnulually  ob- 
taining the  same  position.  So  we  have  the  germ  of 
two  unities.  Eastern  and  Western.  Undoubtedly 
both  sides  knew  that  other  r^tee  were  equally  legiti- 
mate ways  of  celebrating  the  same  mysteries,  but  the 
difference  made  it  difficult  to  say  prayers  together. 
We  see  that  this  point  was  an  important  one  from  the 
number  of  accusations  against  purely  ritual  mtatters 
brou^t  by  Cterularius  when  he  looked  for  grounds  of 
quarrel. 

Even  the  detail  of  language  was  an  element  of  sep- 
aration. It  is  true  that  the  East  was  never  entirely 
heUenized  as  the  West  was  latinized.  Nevertheless. 
Greek  did  become  to  a  great  extent  the  international 
langiMige  in  the  East,  in  the  Eastern  councils  all  the 
bishops  talk  Greek.  So  again  we  have  the  same  two 
unities,  this  time  in  language — a  practically  Greek 
East  and  an  entirely  Latin  West.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  this  detail  as  a  cause  of  estrangement,  but  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  misunderstandings 
arose  and  grew,  simply  because  people  could  not 
understand  one  another.  For  during  the  time  when 
these  disputes  arose,  hardly  anyone  knew  a  foreign 
language.  It  was  not  till  the  Renaissance  that  the 
age  of  convenient  grammars  and  dictionaries  arose. 
St.  Gregory  I  (d.  1604)  had  been  apocrisary  at  Con- 
stantinople, but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  learned 
Greek;  Pope  Vigilius  (540-55)  spent  eight  unhwpy 
years  there  and  yet  never  knew  the  language.  Pho- 
tius  was  the  profoundost  scholar  of  his  age,  yet  he 
knew  no  Latin.  When  Leo  IX  (1048-54)  wrote  in 
lAtin  to  Peter  III  of  Antioch,  Peter  had  to  send  the 
letter  to  Constantinoiile  to  find  out  what  it  was  about. 
Such  cases  occur  continually  and  confuse  all  the  rdar 
tiona  between  East  and  Wmt.  At  oouncils  the  papal 
legates  addressed  the  assembled  fathers  in  Latin  and 
no  one  understood  them;  the  council  deliberated  ia 
Greek  and  the  le^tes  wondered  what  was  going  on .  So 
there  arose  suspicion  on  both  sides.  Interpreters  had 
to  be  called  in;  could  their  versions  be  trusted?  The 
Latins  especially  were  profoundly  suspicious  of  Greek 
craft  in  this  matter.  Legates  were  asked  to  sign 
documents  they  did  not  understand  on  the  strength 
of  assurances  that  there  was  nothing  really  compro- 
mising in  them.  And  so  little  made  so  much  differ- 
eaee.  The  famous  case,  long  afterwards,  of  the 
Decree  of  Florence  and  the  forms  KaS  tv  rpbror, 
quemadmodum,  shows  how  much  confusion  the  use 
of  two  languages  may  cause. 

These  causes  then  combined  to  produce  two  halves 
of  Christendom,  an  Eastern  and  a  Western  half,  each 
distinguished  in  various  ways  from  the  other.  They 
are  certainly  not  sufficient  to  account  for  a  separation 
of  those  halves;  only  we  notice  that  already  there  was 
a  consciousness  of  two  entities,  the  first  marking  of 
a  line  of  division,  through  which  rivalry,  jealousy, 
hatred  might  easily  cut  a  separation. 

II.  Causes  of  Estrangement. — ^The  rivalry  and  ha- 
tred arose  from  several  causes.  Undoubtedly  the 
first,  tibe  root  of  all  the  quarrel,  was  the  advance  of  the 
See  of  Constantinople.  We  have  seen  that  four 
Eaatem  patriarchates  were  to  some  extent  contrasted 
to  the  one  gr«it  Western  unity.  Had  there  remained 
four  such  unities  in  the  East,  nothing  further  need 
have  followed.  What  accentuated  the  contrast  and 
made  it  a  rivalry  was  the  gradual  assumption  of  au- 
thority over  the  other  three  by  the  patriarch  at  Con- 
stantinople. It  was  Constantinople  that  bound  to- 
a»tiier  the  East  into  one  body,  umting  it  against  the 
West.  It  was  the  peisiBtent  attempt  of  we  empe- 
ror's patriarch  to  become  a  kind  of  Eastern  pope,  as 


nearly  as  possible  equal  to  his  Western  prototype,  that 
was  the  real  source  of  all  the  trouble.  On  the  one 
hand,  union  under  Constantinople  really  nuide  a  kind 
of  rival  Church  that  could  be  opposed  to  Rome;  on 
the  other  hand,  through  all  the  career  of  advance- 
ment of  the  Byzantine  bishops  they  found  only  one 
real  hindnmce,  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  popes. 
The  emperor  was  their  friend  and  chi^  ally  always. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  emperor's  policy  of  centralization 
that  was  responsible  for  the  scheme  of  making  the  See 
of  Constantinople  a  centre.  The  other  patriarchs 
who  were  displaced  were  not  dangerous  opponents. 
Weakened  by  the  endless  Monophysite  ouarrels,  hav- 
ing lost  most  of  their  flocks,  then  reduoaa  to  an  abject 
state  by  the  Moslem  conquest,  the  bishops  of  Alex- 
andria and  Antioch  could  not  prevent  the  growth  of 
Constantinople.  Indeed,  eventually,  they  accepted 
their  degradation  willingly  and  came  to  be  idle  omiy- 
ments  of  the  new  patriarch's  Court.  Jerusalem  too 
was  hampered  by  schisms  and  Moslems  and  was  itself 
a  new  patriarchate,  having  only  the  rights  of  the  last 
see  of  the  five.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  at  every  step  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Constantmople  there  was  always  the  oppo- 
sition of  Rome.  When  the  new  see  got  its  titiuar 
honour  at  the  First  Council  of  Constantinople  (381, 
can.  3),  Rome  refused  to  accept  the  canon  (she  was  not 
represented  at  the  council);  when  Chalcedon  in  451 
turned  this  into  a  real  patriarchate  (can.  28)  the 
legates  and  then  the  pope  nimself  refused  to  acknowl- 
Mffo  what  had  been  done;  when,  intoxicated  by  their 
qmck  advancement,  the  successors  of  the  little  suffia- 
gan  bishops  who  had  once  obeyed  Heraclea  assumed 
the  insolent  title  "oecumenical  patriarch",  it  was 
again  a  pope  of  Old  Rome  who  sternly  rebuked  their 
arrogance.  We  can  understand  that  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  Rome  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  new 
patriarchs,  that  they  were  willing  to  throw  off  alto- 
gether an  authority  which  was  in  their  way  at  evec^ 
step.  That  the  rest  of  the  East  joined  them  in  their 
reoiellion  was  the  natural  result  of  the  authority  they 
had  succeeded  in  usurping  over  the  other  Eastern 
bishops.  So  we  arrive  at  the  essential  consideration 
in  this  question.  The  Eastern  Schism  was  not  a 
movement  arising  in  all  the  East;  it  was  not  a  quarrel 
between  two  large  bodies;  it  was  essentially  the  re- 
bellion of  one  see,  Constantinople,  which  by  the  em- 
peror's favour  had  already  acquired  such  influence 
that  it  was  able  unhappily  to  drag  the  other  patriarchs 
into  schism  with  it. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  suffragans  of  the 
patriarchs  would  naturally  follow  their  chiefs.  If 
then  Constantinople  had  stood  alone  her  schism 
would  have  mattered  comparatively  little.  What 
made  the  situation  so  serious  was  that  the  rest  of  the 
East  eventually  sided  with  her.  That  followed  from 
her  all  too  successful  assumption  of  the  place  of  chief 
see  in  the  East.  So  the  advance  of  Constantinople 
was  doubly  the  cause  of  the  great  schism.  It  brou^t 
her  into  conflict  with  Rome  and  made  the  Byzantine 
patriarch  almost  inevitably  the  enemy  of  the  pope;  at 
the  same  time  it  gave  him  such  a  position  that  his 
enmity  meant  that  of  all  the  East.  This  being  so,  we 
must  remember  how  entirely  unwarrantable,  novel, 
and  uncanonical  the  advance  of  Constantinople  was. 
The  see  was  not  Apostolic,  had  no  glorious  traditions, 
no  reason  whatever  for  its  usurpation  of  the  first  place 
in  the  East,  but  an  accident  of  secular  politics.  The 
first  historical  Bishop  of  Byzantium  was  Metrophanes, 
(315-25) ;  he  was  not  even  a  metropolitan,  he  was  the' 
lowest  in  rank  a  diocesan  bishop  could  be,  a  suffragan 
of  Heraclea.  That  is  all  his  successors  ever  would 
have  been,  they  would  have  had  no  power  to  influ- 
ence anyone,  had  not  Constantino  chosen  their  city 
for  his  capital.  All  through  their  progress  they  made 
no  pretence  of  founding  their  claims  on  anything  but 
tlie  fact  tlutt  they  were  now  bishops  of  the  political 
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capital.  It  waa  as  the  emperor's  bishops,  as  func- 
tionaries of  the  imperial  Court,  that  they  rose  to  the 
second  place  in  Christendom.  The  legend  of  St.  An- 
°drew  founding  their  see  was  a  late  afterthought;  it  is 
now  abandonm  by  all  scholars.  The  claim  of  Con- 
stantinople was  ^ways  frankly  the  piuely  Erastian 
one  that  as  Cssar  ooiud  establish  his  capitiu  where  he 
liked,  so  could  he,  the  civil  governor,  give  ecclesiasti- 
cal rank  in  the  hierarchy  to  any  see  he  liked.  The 
28th  canon  of  CHialoedon  says  so  in  so  many  words. 
Constantinople  has  become  ue  New  Rome,  therefore 
its  bishop  is  to  have  like  honour  to  that  of  the  patriarch 
of  Old  Rome  and  to  be  second  after  him.  It  only 
needed  a  shade  more  insolence  to  claim  that  the  em- 
peror could  transfer  all  papal  rights  to  the  bishop  of 
the  city  where  he  held  his  court. 

Let  it  be  always  remembered  that  the  rise  of  Con- 
stantinople, its  jealousy  of  Rome,  its  unhappy  influ- 
ence over  aOl  the  East  is  a  pure  pneee  of  Erastianism, 
a  diameless  surrender  of  the  things  of  God  to  Ctesar. 
And  nothing  can  be  less  stable  than  to  establish  eccle- 
siastical rights  on  the  basis  of  secular  politics.  The 
Turks  in  1453  cut  away  the  foundation  of  Byzantine 
ambition.  There  is  now  no  emperor  and  no  Court  to 
justify  the  oecumenical  patriarch's  position.  If  we 
were  to  apply  logically  the  principle  on  which  he  rests, 
he  would  sink  back  to  the  lowest  place  and  the  patri- 
archs of  Christendom  would  reign  at  Paris,  London. 
New  York.  Meanwhile  the  old  and  really  canonical 
principle  of  the  superiority  of  Apostolic  sees  remains 
untouched  by  political  changes.  Apart  from  the  Di- 
vine origin  of  the  papacy,  the  advance  of  Constanti- 
nople was  a  gross  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Sees  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  We  need  not 
wonder  that  the  popes,  although  their  first  place  was 
not  questioned,  resented  this  disturbance  of  ancient 
rights  by  the  ambition,  of  the  imperial  bishops. 

Long  before  Fhotius  there  had  been  schisms  be- 
tween Constantinople  and  Rome,  all  of  them  healed 
up  in  time,  but  naturally  all  tending  to  weaken  the 
sense  of  essential  unity.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
See  of  Constantinople  to  the  great  schism  in  867  the 
list  of  these  temporary  breaches  of  communion  is  a 
formidable  one.  There  were  fifty-five  years  of  schism 
(343-98)  during  the  Arian  troubles,  eleven  because  of 
St.  John  Chiysostom's  deposition  (404-15),  thirty- 
five  years  of  the  Acacian  schism  (484-S19),  forty-one 
years  of  Monothelite  schism  (640-81),  sixty-one 
years  becauae  of  Iconoclasm.  So  of  these  644  years 
(323-867)  no  less  than  203  were  spent  by  Constanti- 
nople in  a  state  of  schism.  We  notice  too  that  in 
every  one  of  these  quarrels  Constantinople  was  on  the 
wrong  side;  by  the  consent  of  the  Orthodox,  too, 
Rome  in  all  stood  out  for  right.  And  already  we  see 
that  the  influence  of  the  emperor  (who  naturally  al- 
ways supported  his  court  patriarch)  in  most  cases 
dragged  a  great  number  of  other  Elastiem  bi^ops  into 
the  same  schism. 

III.  Pholiua  and  Ccerularius. — It  was  natural  that 
the  great  schisms,  which  are  immediately  responsible 
for  the  present  state  of  things,  should  be  local  quarrels 
of  Constantinople.  Neither  was  in  any  sense  a  gen- 
eral grievance  of  the  East.  There  was  neither  time 
any  reason  why  other  bishops  should  join  with  Con- 
stantinople in  the  quarrel  against  Rome,  except  that 
already  they  had  learned  to  look  to  the  imperial  city 
for  orders.  The  quarrel  of  Photius  was  a  gross  deb- 
ance  of  lawful  church  order.  Ignatius  was  the  right- 
ful bishop  without  any  question;  he  had  reuned 
peaceably  for  eleven  years.  Then  he  refused  Com- 
munion to  a  man  guilty  of  open  incest  (857).  But 
that  man  was  the  r^ent  Baraas,  so  the  Government 
professed  to  depose  Ignatius  and  intruded  Fhotius 
mto  his  see.  Pope  Nicholas  I  had  no  quarrd  against 
the  Eastern  Church;  he  had  no  quarrel  against  the 
Byzantine  see.  He  stood  out  for  the  rights  of  the  law- 
ful bishop.   Both  Ignatius  and  Photius  had  formally 


appealed  to  him.  It  was  only  when  Photius  found 
that  he  had  lost  his  case  that  he  and  the  Government 
preferred  schism  to  submission  (867).  It  is  even 
doubtful  how  far  this  time  there  was  any  general 
Eastern  schism  at  all.  In  the  council  that  restored 
Ignatius  (869)  the  other  patriarchs  declared  that  they 
had  at  once  accepted  the  pope's  former  verdict. 

But  Photius  had  formed  an  anti-Roman  party 
which  was  never  afterwards  dissolved.  The  effect  of 
his  quarrel,  though  it  was  so  purely  personal,  though 
it  was  patched  up  when  I^iatius  died,  and  again  when 
Photius  fell,  was  to  gaUier  to  a  head  aU  the  old 
jealoutry  of  R^me  at  Constantinople.  We  see  this 
throughout  the  Photian  Schism,  llie  mere  question 
of  that  usurper's  pretended  ri^ts  does  not  account 
for  the  outburst  of  enmity  against  the  pope,  against 
everything  Western  and  Latin  that  we  notice  in  gov- 
ernment documents,  in  Fhotius's  letters,  in  the  Acts 
of  hia  synod  in  879,  in  all  the  attitude  of  his  party. 
It  is  rawer  the  rancour  of  centuries  bursting  out  on  a 
poor  pretext;  this  fierce  resentment  against  Roman 
mterference  comes  from  men  who  know  of  old  that 
Rome  is  the  one  hindrance  to  their  plans  and  ambi- 
tions. Moreover,  Photius  gave  the  Byzantines  a  new 
and  powerful  weapon.  The  cry  of  heresy  was  raised 
often  enough  at  all  times;  it  never  failed  to  arouse 
popular  intSgnation.  But  it  l\ad  not  yet  occurred  to 
any  one  to  accuse  all  the  West  of  being  steeped  in  per- 
nicious heresy.  Hitherto  it  had  been  a  question  of 
resenting  the  use  of  papal  authority  in  isolated  cases, 
litis  new  idea  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp 
with  a  vedgeance.  Photius's  six  charges  are  silly 
enough,  so  silly  that  one  wonders  that  so  great  a 
scholar  did  not  think  of  something  cleverer^  at  least 
in  appearance.  But  they  changed  the  situation  to  the 
Eastern  advantage.  Wnen  Photius  calls  the  Latins 
"liars,  fighters  against  God,  forerunners  of  Anti- 
christ ,  it  is  no  longer  a  question  merely  of  abusing 
one's  ecclesiastical  superiors.  He  now  assumes  a 
more  effective  part;  he  is  the  champion  of  orthodoxy, 
indignant  against  heretics. 

After  Photius,  John  Bekkos  says  there  was  "perfect 
peace"  between  East  and  West.  But  the  peace  was 
only  on  the  surface.  Photius's  cause  did  not  die.  It 
remained  latent  in  the  party  he  left,  the  party  that 
still  hated  the  West,  that  was  ready  to  bruik  the 
union  again  at  the  first  pretext,  that  remembered  and 
waa  teMty  to  revive  tnis  charge  of  heresy  against 
Latins.  Certainly  from  the  time  of  Photiua  hatred 
and  scorn  of  Latins  was  an  inheritance  of  the  mass  of 
the  Byzantine  clergy.  How  deeply  rooted  and  far- 
spread  it  was,  is  diown  by  the  absolutely  gratuitous 
outburst  150  years  later  under  Michael  C^rularius 
(1043-58).  For  this  time  there  was  not  even  the 
shadow  of  a  pretext.  No  one  had  disputed  Cseru- 
larius's  right  aa  patriarch;  the  pope  had  not  inters 
fered  with  him  in  any  way  at  all.  And  suddenly  in 
1053  he  sends  off  a  declaration  of  war.  then  shuts  up 
the  Latin  churches  at  Constantinople,  nurls  a  string  of 
wild  accusations,  and  shows  in  every  possible  way 
that  he  wants  a  schism,  apparently  for  the  mere  pleas- 
ure of  not  being  in  communion  with  the  West.  He 
got  his  wish.  After  a  aeries  of  wanton  Mgresaions, 
unparalleled  in  church  hiatory,  after  he  hadbegun  by 
striking  the  pope'a  name  from  hia  diptychs,  t£e  Ho- 
man  legates  excommunicated  him  (16  July,  1054). 
But  still  there  was  no  idea  of  a  general  excommuni- 
cation of  the  Byzantine  Church,  still  less  of  all  the 
East.  The  I^tes  carefully  provided  against  that  in 
their  Bull.  'They  acknowledged  that  the  emperor 
(Conatantine  IX,  who  was  excessively  annoyed  at  the 
whole  quarrel),  the  Senate,  and  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  were  "most  pious  and  ortho- 
dox". They  excommunicated  Caerularius,  Leo  of 
Achrida,  and  their  adherents. 

This  quarrel,  too,  need  no  more  have  produced  a  per- 
manent state  of  achiam  than  the  exoommuoication  of 
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any  other  contumiusious  bishop.  The  real  tragedy  is 
that  gradually  all  the  other  E^astem'  patriarchs  took 
aidee  with  Cterul&riuB,  obeyea  him  by  striking  the 
pope's  name  from  their  diptychs,  and  chose  of  their 
own  accord  to  share  his  schism.  At  first  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  wanted  to  do  so.  John  III  of  Antioch 
certainly  refused  to  go  into  schism  at  Cserularius's 
bidding.  But^  eventually,  the  habit  they  had  ac- 
quired of  lookmg  to  Constantinople  for  ordersraoved 
too  strong.  The  emperor  (not  CJonstantine  DC,  but 
his  successor)  was  on  the  side  of  his  patriarch  and  the^ 
had  learned  too  well  to  consider  the  emperor  as  their 
over-lord  in  spiritual  matters  too.  Agam,  it  was  the 
usurped  authority  of  Constantinople,  the  Erastian- 
ism  of  the  ]^8t  that  turned  a  personal  quarrel  into  a 
great  schism.  We  see,  too,  how  well  Photius's  idea  of 
caUkig  Latins  heretics  had  bem  learned.  Ctenila- 
rius  utd  a  list,  a  longer  and  even  more  futile  one,  of 
such  accusations.  His  points  were  different  from  those 
of  Fliotius;  he  had  for^tten  the  FUioque,  and  had  dis- 
covered a  new  heresy  m  our  use  of  azyme  bread.  But 
the  actual  accusations  mattered  little  at  any  time,  the 
idea  that  had  been  found  so  useful  was  that  of  declar- 
ing that  we  are  impossible  because  we  are  heretics. 
It  was  offensive  and  it  gave  the  schismatical  leaders 
the  chance  of  aiwiimitig  a  most  effective  pose,  as  de- 
fenders of  the  true  Faitn. 

IV.  After  Ccmdanus. — ^In  a  sense  the  schism  was 
now  complete.  What  had  been  from  the  banning 
two  portions  of  the  same  Church,  what  had  become 
two  entities  ready  to  be  divided,  were  now  two  rival 
Churches.  Yet,  just  as  there  had  been  schisms  before 
Fhotius,  so  there  have  been  reunions  after  Csrularius. 
The  Second  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274  and  again  the 
Council  of  Florence  in  1439  boUi  arrived  at  a  reunion 
that  people  hoped  would  close  the  breach  for  ever. 
Unhappily,  neither  reunion  lasted,  neither  had  any 
solid  basis  on  the  Eastern  side.   The  anti-Latin 

Earty,  foreshadowed  long  ago,  formed  and  organised 
y  Photius,  had  under  Cierularius  become  the  whole 
"  Orthodox  "  Churdi.  This  process  had  been  a  grad- 
ual one,  but  it  was  now  complete.  At  first  the  Slav 
Churches  (Russia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  etc.)  saw  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  break  communion  with  the  West 
because  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  angry  with 
a  pope.  But  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  capital  of  the 
empire  eventually  affected  them  too.  They  used  the 
Byzantine  Rite,  were  Easterns;  so  they  settled  on  the 
Eastern  side.  Cierularius  had  managed  cleverly  to 
represent  his  cause  as  that  of  the  'East;  it  seemed 
(most  unjustifiably)  that  it  was  a  question  of  Bysan- 
tines  vermis  Latins. 

At  Lyons,  and  again  at  Florence,  the  reunion  (on 
their  side)  was  only  a  political  expedient  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  onperor  wanted  Latins  to  fi^t  for 
Um  against  the  Turks.  So  he  was  prepared  to 
concede  anything — till  the  danger  was  over.  It  is 
clear  that  on  these  occasions  the  religious  motive 
moved  only  the  Western  side.  We  had  nothing  to 
gain;  we  wanted  nothing  from  them.  The  Latins 
had  everything  to  offer,  they  were  prepared  to  give 
their  help.  Mi  they  wanted  in  return  was  that  an 
end  should  be  made  of  the  lamentable  and  scandalous 
q>ectacle  of  a  divided  Christendom.  For  the  religious 
motive  the  Byiantines  cared  nothing;  or,  rather,^  re- 
ligion to  them  meant  the  continuation  of  the  schism. 
They  had  called  us  heretics  so  often  that  they  had 
begun  to  believe  it.  Reunion  was  an  impleasant  and 
himiiliating  condition  in  order  that  a  Frank  army 
might  come  and  protect  them.  The  common  people 
had  been  so  well  drilled  in  their  hatred  of  Azymites 
and  creed-tamperers,  that  their  seal  for  what  they 
thought  Orthodoxy  prevailed  over  their  fear  of  the 
Turk.  "Rather  the  turban  of  the  Sultan  than  the 
tiara  of  the  Pope"  expressed  their  mind  exactly. 
When  die  bishops  who  had  signed  the  decrees  of  re- 
union came  trade,  eadi  time  they  were  received  with  a 


storm  of  indignatbn  as  betrayersof  the  Orthodox  faith. 
Each  time  the  reunion  was  broken  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  made.  The  last  act  of  schism  was  when  Diony- 
sius  I  of  Constantinople  (1467-72)  summoned  a  synod 
and  formally  repudiated  the  union  (1472).  Since 
then  there  has  been  no  intercommunion;,  a  vast  "Or- 
thodox" Church  exists,  apparently  satisfied  with  be- 
ing in  schism  with  the  bishop  whom  it  still  reoog- 
nizes  as  the  first  patriarch  of  Christendom. 

V.  Retuons  of  the  Present  Sehitm. — In  this  deplor- 
able story  we  notice  the  following  points.  It  is  easier 
to  understand  how  a  schism  oontmues  than  how  it  be- 
gan. Schisms  are  easily  made;  they  are  enormously 
difficult  to  heal.  The  religious  instinct  is  always  con- 
servative; there  is  always  a  strong  tendency  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  state  of  things.  At  first  the  8dii»- 
matics  were  leckiees  innovators;  then  with  the  lapse 
of  centuries  their  cause  seems  to  be  the  old  one;  it  k 
the  Faith  of  the  Fathers.  Eastern  Christians  espe- 
cially have  this  conservative  instinct  strongly.  Tliey 
fear  that  reunion  with  Rome  would  mean  a  betrayal 
of  the  old  Faith,  of  the  Orthodox  CSiureh,  to  which 
they  have  clung  so  heroically  during  all  these  cen- 
turies. One  may  say  that  the  schism  continues 
mainly  through  force  of  inertia. 

In  Its  origin  we  must  distinguish  between  the  adiia- 
matical  tendency  and  the  actual  occasion  of  its  out- 
burst. But  the  reason  of  both  has  gone  now.  The 
tendency  was  mainly  jealousy  caused  by  the  rise  at 
the  See  of  Constantinople.  That  progress  is  over 
long  ago.  The  last  three  centuries  Constantinople 
has  lost  nearly  all  the  broad  lands  she  once  acquired. 
There  is  notlung  the  modem  Orthodox  (^ris^ian  re- 
sents more  than  any  assumption  of  authority  l)y  the 
oeeumenioal  patriareh  outside  his  diminished  patri- 
archate. The  Bvsantine  see  has  long  been  the  play- 
thing of  the  Turk,  wares  that  he  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Certainly  now  this  pitiful  dignity  is  no 
longer  a  reason  for  the  schism  of  nearly  100,000,000 
Chnstians.  Still  less  are  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
breach  active.  The  question  of  the  respective  rights 
of  Ignatius  and  Photius  leaves  even  the  Orthodox 
cold  after  eleven  coituries;  and  Ceerularius's  ambi- 
tions and  insolence  miw'*well  be  buried  with  him. 
Nothing  then  remaiiis  of  the  original  causes. 

There  is  not  reallv  any  question  of  doctrine  in- 
volved. It  is  not  a  heresy,  but  a  schism. '  The 
cree  of  Florence  made  eveoy  possible  concession  to 
their  feelings.  There  is  no  real  reason  why  thay 
should  not  sign  that  Decree  now.  They  deny  papal 
infallibiUty  and  the  Immaculate  Conception,  they 
quarrel  over  purgatory,  consecration  by  the  words  of 
institution,  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  each 
case  misrepresenting  the  dogma  to  which  th^  object. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  diow  that  on  all  these  points  Uieir 
own  Fathers  are  with  those  of  the  Latm  Church, 
which  asks  them  only  to  return  to  the  old  tea(^ing  of 
their  own  Church. 

That  is  the  right  attitude  towards  the  Orthodox 
always.  They  have  a  horror  of  being  latinised,  of 
betraying  the  old  Faith.  One  must  always  insist  that 
there  is  no  idea  of  latiniamg  them,  that  the  old 
Faith  is  not  incompatible  with,  but  rather  demands 
union  with  the  chief  see  which  their  Fathers  c^yed. 
In  canon  law  they  have  nothing  to  change  except  such 
abuses  as  the  s^e  of  bishoprics  and  the  E!rastianism 
that  their  own  better  theologians  deplore.  Celibacy, 
azyme  bread,  and  so  on  are  Latin  customs  that  no  one 
thinks  of  foreing  on  them.  Thev  need  not  add  the 
FUioque  to  the  Creed;  they  will  always  keep  their 
venerable  rite  untoucned.  Not  a  bimop  need  be 
moved,  hardly  a  feast  (except  that  of  St.  Photius  on 
6  F^.)  altered.  All  that  is  asked  of  them  is  to  come 
back  to  where  their  fathers  stood,  to  treat  Romie  as 
AthanasiuB,  Basil,  Chrysostom  treated  her.  It  is  not 
Latins,  it  is  they_  who  have  left  the  Faith  of  their 
Fathers.   There  is  no  humiliation  in  retracing  one's 
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stepa  when  one  has  wandered  down  a  mistaken  road 
benuise  of  ktng-forj^tten  personal  quarrels.  The;^ 
too  must  see  how  disastrous  to  the  common  cause  is 
the  scandal  of  the  division.  They  too  must  wish  to 
put  an  end  to  so  crying  an  evil.  And  if  thvy  reallv 
wish  it  the  way  need  not  be  difficult.  For,  indeed, 
after  nine  centuries  of  schism  we  ma^  realise  on  both 
Bides  that  it  is  not  only  the  greatest  it  is  also  the  most 
superfluous  evil  in  Curistemlom. 

For  deuib  of  the  Mhiam  me  Qkbcx  Chvbcb;  Pbotius; 
BIiCBABL  CiBBDiAmn;  Flobmhcx,  Coumcil  of;  aliw  Fobtes- 
cui,  Tht  Orthcdfx  SaiUm  Chunk  (London,  1907)  and  tha  work* 
there  quoted. 

Adbiam  Fobtxbccs. 

SciMimi,  WxsTiiBN. — This  schism  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  differs  in  all  points  from  the 
Eastern  Schism.  The  latter  was  a  real  revolt  against 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Church,  fomented  by 
the  ambition  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
favoured  by  the  Greek  emperors,  supported  by  the 
Bysantine  clergy  and  people,  and  lasting  nine  cen- 
turies. The  Western  Scnism  was  only  a  temporanr  mis- 
understanding, even  though  it  compelled  the  Church 
for  forty  years  to  seek  its  true  h^id;  it  was  fed  by 
politics  and  passions,  and  was  terminated  by  the  as- 
sembling of  tne  councils  of  Pisa  and  Constance.  This 
xdigious  division,  infinitely^  less  serions  than  the  other, 
wilTbe  examined  in  its  origin,  its  developments,  the 
means  employed  to  end  it,  and  its  ending  in  1417  by 
the  election  of  an  undisputed  pope.  ^t>m  a  legal 
and  apologetie  standpoint  what  did  the  early  doctors 
think  of  it?  What  is  the  reasoned  opinion  of  modem 
theologians  and  canonists?  Was  the  real  pope  to  be 
found  at  kvimaa  or  at  Rome? 

(1)  Pope  Gregory  XI  had  left  Avignon  to  return 
to  Italy  and  had  re-established  the  pontifical  see  in 
the  Eternal  City,  where  he  died  on  27  March,  1378. 
At  once  attention  was  directed  to  the  choice  of  his 
successor.  The  question  was  most  serious.  Cardi- 
nals, priests,  nobles,  and  the  Romans  in  general  were 
interested  in  it,  because  on  the  election  to  oe  made  by 
the  Conclave  depended  the  residence  of  the  future 
pope  at  Avignon  or  at  Rome.  Since  the  begiiining  of 
the  century  the  pontiffs  had  fixed  their  abode  beyond 
the  Alps:  the  Romans,  whose  interests  and  claims  had 
been  so  long  slutted,  wanted  a  Roman  or  at  least  an 
Italian  pope.  The  name  of  Bartolommeo  Prignano, 
Archbianop  of  Ban,  was  mentioned  from  th^  first. 
This  prelate  had  been  Vice-Chanoellor  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  was  r^uded  as  the  enemy  of  vice,  sim- 
ony, and  display.  His  morals  were  exemplaryand  his 
int^[rity  rigid.  He  was  regarded  by  all  as  eligible. 
The  sixteen  cardinals  present  at  Rome  met  in  con- 
clave on  7  April,  and  on  the  following  day  chose  Pri- 
gnano. During  the  election  disturbance  re^ed  in 
the  city.  The  people  of  Rome  and  the  vicinity,  tur- 
bulent and  easily  roused,  had,  under  the  sway  pf  cir- 
cumstances, loudly  declared  thev  preferences  and 
antipathies,  and  endeavoured  to  influence  the  de- 
cision of  the  cardinals.  Were  these  facts,  regrettable 
in  themselves,  sufficient  to  rob  the  members  of  the 
Conclave  of  ue  necessary  freedom  of  mind  and  to 
prevent  the  election  from  being  valid?  This  is  the 
question  which  has  been  asked  since  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  On  its  solution  depends  our 
opinion  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  popes  of  Rome  and 
Avignon.  It  seems  certain  that  the  cardinals  then  took 
every  means  to  obviate  all  possible  doubts.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  thirteen  of  them  proceeded 
to  a  new  dection,  and  again  chose  the  Archbishop  of 
Bari  with  the  formally  expressed  intention  of  selecting 
a  legitimate  pope.  During  the  following  days  all  the 
members  of  the  Sacred  College  offered  their  respectful 
homage  to  the  new  pope,  who  had  taken  the  name  of 
Uibaa  VI,  and  asked  of  him  countless  favours. 
They  then  mthroned  him,  first  at  the  Vatican  Palace, 
and  later  at  St.  John  Latoan;  finally  on  18  April  th^ 


solemnly  crowned  him  at  St.  Peter's.  On  the  very 
next  day  the  Sacred  College  gave  official  notification 
of  Urfoan's  accession  to  tnelaix  French  cudinals  in 
Av^on;  the  latter  recognized  and  congratulated  the 
choice  of  their  colleagues.  The  Roman  cardinids 
then  wrote  to  the  head  of  the  empire  and  the  other 
Catholic  sovereigns.  Cardinal  Robert  of  Geneva, 
the  future  Clement  VII  of  Avignon,  wrote  in  the  same 
strain  to  his  relative  the  King  of  France  and  to  the 
Count  of  Flanders.  Pedro  m  Luna  of  Aragon,  the 
future  B«iedict  XIII,  likewise  wrote  to  sevml  bish- 
ops of  Spain. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  there  was  not  a  single  objection 
to  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  selection  of  Bartolom- 
meo Prignano,  not  a  protest,  po  hesitation,  and  no 
fear  mamfested  for  the  future.  Unfortunately  Pope 
Urban  did  not  realise  the  hopes  to  which  his  election 
had  f^ym  rise.  He  showed  himself  whimsical, 
haughty,  suspicious,  and  sometimes  choleric  in  his  re- 
lations with  the  cardinals  who  had  elected  him.  Too 
obvious  roughness  and  blameable  extravagances 
seemed  to  show  that  his  unexpected  election  bad  al- 
tered his  character.  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  with 
supernatural  courage,  did  not  hesitate  to  make  him 
some  very  well-founded  remarks  in  this  respect,  nor 
did  she  hesitate  when  there  was  question  of  blaming 
the  cardinals  in  their  revolt  a^inst  the  pope  whom 
they  had  previously  elected.  Some  historians  state 
that  Urban  openly  attacked  the  failings,  real  or  sup- 
posed, of  members  of  the  Sacred  College,  and  that  he 
energetically  refused  to  restore  the  pontifical  see  to 
Avignon.  Hence,  they  add,  the  growing  oppomtion. 
However  that  may  be,  none  of  these  unpleasant  dis- 
sensions which  arose  subseouently  to  the  election 
could  logioallyweaken  the  validity  of  the  choice  made 
on  8  April.  The  cardinals  elected  Prignano,  not  be- 
cause they  were  swayed  by  fear,  though  naturally 
they  were  somewhat  fearful  of  the  mischances  that 
mi^t  grow  out  of  delay.  Urban  was  pope  before 
his  errors:  he  was  still  pope  after  his  errors.  The  pas- 
sions of  King  Henry  iV  or  the  vices  of  Louis  XV  did 
not  prevent  these  monarchs  from  being  and  remaining 
true  descendants  of  St.  Louis  and  lawful  kings  ol 
France.  Unhappily  such  was  not,  in  1378,  the  rear 
Boning  of  the  Roman  cardinals.  Their  cUasati^action 
continued  to  increase.  Under  pretext  of  escaping  the 
unhealthy  heat  ci  Rome,  they  withdrew  in  May  to 
Anagni,  and  in  July  to  Fondi,  under  the  protection  of 
Queen  Joanna  of  Naples  and  two  hundred  Gascon 
lances  of  Bemardon  ae  la  Salle.  They  then  began  a 
mlent  campaign  against  their  choice  of  April,  and  pre- 
pared men's  minds  for  the  news  of  a  second  election. 
On  20  September  thirteen  members  of  tiie  Sacred 
College  precipitated  matters  by  going  into  conclave 
at  Fondi  and  choosing  as  pope  Robert  of  Geneva,  who 
took  the  name  of  Clonent  Vll.  Some  months  later 
the  new  pontiff,  driven  from  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
took  up  his  residence  at  Avignon;  the  schism  was 
complete. 

Clement  VII  was  related  to  or  alUed  with  the  prin- 
cipal royal  families  of  Europe;  he  was  influential,  in- 
tellectual, and  skilful  in  politics.  Christendom  was 
quickly  divided  into  two  almost  e<|ual  parties.  Every- 
where the  faithful  faced  the  anxious  problem:  where 
isthetruepope?  The  saints  themselves  were  divided : 
St.  Catherme  of  Siena,  St.  Catherine  of  Sweden,  BI. 
Peter  of  Aragon,  Bl.  Ursulina  of  Parma,  Philippe 
d'Alen^on,  and  Gerard  de  Groote  were  in  the  camp  of 
Urban;  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  Bl.  Peter  of  Luxemburg, 
and  St.  Colette  belonged  to  the  party  of  Clement. 
The  century's  most  famous  doctors  of  law  were  con- 
sulted and  most  of  them  decided  for  Rome.  Theolo- 
gians were  divided.  Germans  like  Heniy  of  Hesse  or 
Langstein  {EmtUAa  concUii  pacta)  ana  Conrad  of 
Gebihausen  (Bp.  brevis;  Bp.  boiusordue)  inclined  to- 
wards Urban;  nerre  d'Ailly,  his  friend  Philippe  de 
Maiiidres,  his  pupils  Jean  Gerson  and  Nicholas  of 
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d^manges,  and  with  them  the  whole  School  of  Paris, 
defended  tiie  interests  of  Cleme'nt.  The  conflict  of 
rival  passions  and  the  novelty  of  the  situation  rend- 
ered understanding  difficult  and  unanimity  impossible. 
As  a  general  thing  scholars  adopted  the  opinion  of 
their  country,  ^e  powers  also  took  aides.  The 
greater  number  of  the  It^an  and  German  states, 
England,  and  Flanders  supported  the  pope  of  Rome. 
On  the  other  hand  France,  Spain,  Scotland,  and  all 
the  nations  in  the  orbit  of  France  were  for  the  pope 
of  Avignon.  Nevertheless  Charles  V  had  first  sug- 
gested officially  to  the  cardinals  of  Anagni  the 
sembUng  of  a  general  council,  but  he  was  not  heard. 
Unfortunately  the  rival  popes  launched  excommunica- 
tion against  each  other;  they  created  numerous  cardi- 
nals to  make  up  for  the  defections  and  sent  them 
throu^out  Christendom  to  defend  thdr  cause,  spread 
their  influence,  and  win  adherents.  While  these 
grave  and  burning  discussions  were  being  roread 
abroad,  Eioniface  IX  had  succeeded  Urban  VI  at 
Rome  and  Benedict  XIII  had  been  elected  pope  at  the 
deatii  of  Clement  of  Avignon.  "  There  are  -two  mas- 
ters in  the  vessel  who  are  fencing  with  and  contra- 
dicting each  other",  said  Jean  Petit  at  the  Council  of 
Paris  (1406).  Several  ecclesiastical  assemblies  met 
in  France  and  elsewhere  without  definite  result.  The 
evil  continued  without  remedy  or  truce.  The  King 
of  France  and  his  uncles  began  to  weary  of  supporting 
such  a  pope  as  Benedict,  who  acted  only  accoraing  to 
his  humour  and  who  caused  the  failure  of  every  plan 
for  union.  Moreover,  his  exactions  and  the  fiscal 
severity  of  his  agents  weighed  heavily  on  the  bishops, 
abbots,  and  lesser  clergy  of  France.  Charles  VI  re- 
leased his  people  from  obedience  to  Benedict  (1398), 
and  forbade  bus  subjects,  under  sever*  penalties,  to 
submit  to  this  pope.  Every  bull  or  letter  of  the  pope 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  king;  no  account  was  to  be  taken 

privil^B  granted  by  the  pope;  in  future  every  dis- 
pensation was  to  be  adced  <»  tne  ordinaries. 

This  tiuirdon  was  a  schism  within  a  schism,  a  law 
of  separation.  The  Chancellor  of  France,  who  was 
already  viceroy  during  the  illness  of  Charles  V  I,  thereby 
became  even  vice^pe.  Not  without  the  conm- 
vanoe  of  the  public  power,  Geoffrey  Boucicaut,  brother 
of  the  illustrious  maishal,  laid  siege  to  Avignon,  and 
a  more  or  less  strict  blockade  deprived  thia  pontiff 
of  all  communication  with  those  wno  remained  faith- 
ful to  him.  When  restored  to  liberty  in  1403  Bene- 
dict had  not  become  more  conciliating,  less  obstinate 
or  stubborn.  Another  private  ^ynod,  which  as- 
sembled in  Paris  in  1406,  met  with  only  partial  suo- 
cess.  Innocent  VII  had  already  succeeded  Boniface 
of  B:ome,  and,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  was  replaced 
by  Gregory  XII.  The  latter,  although  of  temperate 
character,  seems  not  to  have  realized  the  hopes  which 
Christendom,  immeasurably  wearied  of  these  endless 
divisions,  had  placed  in  him.  The  council  whidi 
assembled  at  Pisa  added  a  third  claimant  to  the  papal 
throne  instead  of  two  (1409).  After  many  confer- 
ences, projects,  discussions  (oftentimes  violent),  in- 
terventions of  the  civil  powers,  catastrophes  of  all 
Idnds,  the  Council  of  Constance  (1414)  deposed  the 
suspicious  John  XXIII,  received  the  abdication  of  the 
gentle  and- timid  Gr^ry  XII,  and  finally  dismissed 
the  obstinate  Benemct  XIII.  On  11  November, 
1417,  the  assembly  elected  Odo  Colonna,  who  took 
the  name  of  Martin  V.  Thus  ended  the  great  schism 
of  the  West. 

(2)  From  this  brief  summary  it  will  be  readilv  con- 
cluded that  this  schism  did  not  at  all  resemble  that  of 
the  East,  that  it  was  something  unique,  and  that  it 
has  remained  so  in  history.  It  was  not  a  schism 
•  properly  so  called,  being  in  reality  a  deplorable  mis- 
understanding concerning  a  question  of  fact,  an  his- 
torical compbcation  which  lasted  forty  years.  In  the 
West  there  was  no  revolt  against  papu  authority  in 
general,  no  scorn  of  the  sovereign  power  of  which  St. 


Peter  was  ^he  representative.  Faith  in  the  necessary 
unity  never  wavered  a  particle;  no  one  wished  volun- 
tarily to  separate  from  the  head  of  the  Church.  Now 
this  mtention  idone  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  the 
schismatic  spirit  (Summa,  II-II,  Q.  xxxix,  a.  1).  On 
the  contrary  evervone  desired'  that  unity,  materially 
overshadowed  and  temporarily  compromised,  should 
speedily  shine  forth  with  new  splendour.  The  the- 
ologians, canonists,  princes,  and  faithful  of  the  four- 
teenth century  felt  so  intensely  and  maintained  so 
vigorously  that  this  character  of  unity  was  esaentiid 
to  the  true  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  at  Constance 
solicitude  for  unit^r  took  precedence  of  that  for  reform. 
The  benefit  of  unity  had  never  been  adequately  ap- 
preciated till  it  had  been  lost,  till  the  Church  had  be- 
come bicephalous  or  tricephalous,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  head  precisely  because  there  were  too  many. 
Indeed  the  first  mark  of  the  true  Church  consists 
above  all  in  unity  under  one  head,  the  Divinely  a,p- 
pointed  guardian  of  the  unity  of  faith  and  of  worship. 
Now  in  practice  there  was  then  no  wilful  error  regard- 
ing the  liecessity  of  this  character  of  the  true  Church, 
much  less  was  there  any  culpable  revolt  against  the 
known  head.  There  was  simpljr  ignorance,  and 
among  the  greater  number  invincible  ignorance  re- 
garding the  person  of  the  true  pope,  regarding  him  who 
was  at  that  time  the  visible  depositary  of  the  promises 
of  the  invisible  Head.  How  indeed  was  this  ignorance 
to  be  dispelled?  The  only  witnesses  of  the  facta,  the 
authors  of  the  double  election,  were  the  same  persons. 
The  cardinals  of  1378  held  successive  opinions.  Tbey 
had  in  turn  testified  for  Urban,  the  first  pope  elected, 
on  8  April,  and  for  Clement  of  Avignon  on  20  Septem- 
ber. Who  were  to  be  believed?  The  members  of 
the  Sacred  College,  choosing  and  writing  in  April,  or 
the  same  cardinals  speaking  and  acting  contradictor- 
ily in  September?  Fondi  was  the  starting  point  of  the 
division;  there  likewise  must  be  sought  the  serious 
errors  and  formidable  responsibilities. 

Bishops,  princes,  theologiilns,  and  canomsts  were 
in  a  state  of  perplexity  from  which  they  could  not 
emerge  in  consnauence  of  the  conflicting,  not  disin- 
terested, and  perhaps  insincere  testimony  of  the  car- 
dinab.  Thenceforui  how  were  the  faithful  to  dispel 
uncertainty  and  form  a  morally  sure  opinion?  They 
reUed  on  uieir  natural  leaders,  and  these,  not  knowing 
exactly  what  to  hold,  followed  their  interests  or  pa»- 
sions  and  attached  themselves  to  probabilities.  It 
was  a  terrible  and  distressing  problem  which  lasted 
forty  years  and  tormmted  two  generations  of  Chris- 
tians; a  schism  in  the  course  of  which  there  was  no 
schismatic  intention,  unless  exception  perhaps  be 
made  of  some  exalted  persons  who  should  have  con- 
sidered the  interests  of  the  Church  before  all  else. 
Exception  should  also  be  made  of  some  doctors  of 
the  period  whose  extraordinary  opinions  show  what 
was  the  general  disorder  of  minds  during  the  schism 
(N.  Valois,  I,  351;  IV,  501).  Apart  from  these  ex- 
ceptions no  one  had  the  intention  of  dividing  the 
seamless  robe,  no  one  formally  desired  schism:  those 
concerned  were  ignorant  or  misled,  but  not  culpable. 
In  behalf  of  the  great  majority  of  clerey  and  people 
must  be  pleaded  the  good  faith  which  excludes  all 
errors  and  the  wellnigh  impossibility  for  the  simple 
faithful  to  reach  the  truth.  This  is  the  conclusion 
reached  by  a  study  of  the  facts  and  contemporary 
documents.  This  King  Charles  V,  Uie  Count  of 
Flanders,  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  Jean  person,  the 
great  chancellor  of  the  university,  vie  with  one  an- 
other in  declaring.  D'AiUy,  then  Bishop  of  Cam- 
brai,  in  his  diocesan  synods  echoed  the  same  moderate 
and  conciliatory  sentiments.  In  1409  he  said  to  the 
Genoese:  "I  know  no  schismatics  save  those  who 
stubbornly  refuse  to  leam  the  truth,  or  who  after  dis- 
covering it  refuse  to  submit  to  it,  or  who  still  formally 
declare  that  they  do  not  want  to  follow  the  movement 
for  union".   Sell  ism  and  heresy  as  sins  and  vices,  be 
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adds  in  1412,  can  only  result  from  stubborn  opposi- 
tion either  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  or  to  an  article 
of  faiUi.  This  is  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor  (cf.  Tahackert,  ''Peter  von  Ailli",  appendix 
32,33). 

(3)  Most  modem  doctors  uphold  the  same  ideas. 
It  suffices  to  quote  Canon  J.  Didiot,  dean  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Lille:  "If  after  the  election  of  ajmpe  and  before 
his  death  or  resignation  a  new  election  takes  place, 
it  is  null  and  schismatic;  the  one  elected  ia  not  in  the 
Apostolic  Succession.  This  was  seen  at  the  beginning 
of  what  is  called,  somewhat  incorrectly,  the  Great 
Schism  of  the  West,  whieh  was  only  an  apparent 
schism  from  a  thecdogical  standpoint.  If  two  elec- 
tions take  place  simultaneously  or  nearly  so,  one  ac- 
cording to  laws  previously  paned  and  the  other  con- 
trary to  them,  the  apostoucity  belongs  to  the  pope 
legally  chosen  and  not  to  the  othfer,  and  though  there 
be  doubts,  discussions,  and  cruel  divisions  on  this 
point,  as  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  Western  Schism, 
it  is  no  less  true,  no  less  real  that  the  apostolicit^ 
exists  objectively  in  the  true  pope.  What  does  it 
matter,  in  this  objective  relation,  that  it  is  not  mani- 
fest to  all  and  is  not  recognized  by  all  till  long  after? 
A  treasure  is  bequeathed  to  me,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  in  the  cheat  A  or  in  the  casket  B. 
Ami  anv  leas  the  possessor  of  this  treasure?  After 
the  theologian  let  us  hear  the  canonist.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  words  of  Bouix,  so  compet«nt  in  all  these 
questions.  Speaking  of  the  events  of  this  sad  period 
he  says:  "This  dissrasion  was  called  schism,  but  in- 
correctly. No  one  withdrew  from  the  true  Roman 
pontiff  considered  as  such,  but  each  obeyed  the  one 
he  regarded  as  the  true  pope.  They  submitted  to 
him,  not  absolutely,  but  on  condition  that  he  was  the 
true  pope.  Although  there  were  several  obediences, 
nevertheless  there  was  no  schism  properly  so-called" 
(DePapa,  1,461). 

(4)  To  contemporaries  this  problem  was,  as  has 
been  sufficiently  shown,  almost  insoluble.  Are  our 
lijghts  fuller  uod  more  brilliant  than  theirs?  After 
six  centuries  we  are  able  to  judge  more  disinterestedly 
and  impartially,  and  apparently  the  time  is  at  hand 
for  the  formation  of  a  decision,  if  not  definitive,  at 
least  better  informed  and  more  just.  In  our  opinion 
the  question  made  rapid  strides  towards  the  end  of  . 
the  mneteenth  century.  Cardinal  Hergenrother,  BUe- 
metzrieder,  Hefele,  Hinschius,  Kraus,  Bruck,  Funk, 
and  the  learned  Pastor  in  Germany,  Mwion,  Chenon, 
de  Beaucourt,  and  Denifle  in  Fhmoe,  Kirsch  in  Swit- 
zerland. Palma,  long  after  Rinakii,  in  Italy,  Albors  in 
HoIlMid  (to  mention  onlv  the  most  competent  or 
illustrious)  have  opaily  declared  in  favour  <A  the 
popes  of  Rome.  Ndel  Valois^  who  assumes  authority 
on  the  question,  at  first  considered  the  rival  popes  as 
doubtful,  and  believed  "that  the  solution  of  this  great  ' 

groblem  was  bevond  the  judgment  of  history"  (I,  8). 
ix  years  later  he  concluded  his  authoritative  study 
and  reviewed  the  facts  related  ia  his  four  large  vol- 
umes. The  following  is  his  last  conclusion,  much 
more  explicit  and  decided  than  his  earlier  judgment: 
"A  tradition  has  been  established  in  favour  of  the 
popes  of  Rome  which  historical  investigation  tends 
to  confirm".  Does  not  this  book  itsdf  (FV,  SOS), 
though  the  author  hesitates  to  decide,  bring  to  the 
support  of  the  Roman  thesis  new  arguments,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  some  critics  are  quite  convincing?  A 
final  and  quite  recent  argummt  comes  from  Home. 
In  1904  the  "Gerarchia  Cattolica",  basing  its  argu- 
ments on  the  date  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  oompi  led 
a  new  and  corrected  list  of  sovereign  pontiffs.  Ten 
names  have  disappeared  from  this  list  of  legitimate 
popes,  neither  the  popes  of  Avignon  nor  those  of  Pisa 
being  ranked  in  the  true  lineage  of  St.  Peter.  If  this 
delil^rate  omission  is  not  proof  positive,  it  is  at  least 
a  very  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  ledti-' 
macy  of  the  Roman  popes  Urban  VI,  Boniface  IX, 


Innocent  VII,  and  Gregory  XII.  Moreover,  the 
names  of  the  popes  of  Avignon,  Clement  VII  and  Bene- 
dict XIII,  were  again  taken  by  later  popes  (in  the  six- 
.  teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries)  who  were  legitimate. 
We  have  alr^y  quoted  much,  having  had  to  rely  on 
ancient  and  contemporary  testimonies,  on  those  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  as  on  those  of 
the  nineteenth  and  even  the  twentieth,  but  we  shall 
transcribe  two  texts  borrowed  from  writers  who  with 
regard  to  the  Church  are  at  opposite  poles.  The  first 
is  Gregorovius,  whom  no  one  will  suspect  of  exftgger- 
ated  respect  for  the  papacy.  Concerning  the  schis- 
matic divisions  of  the  period  he  writes:  "A  temporal 
kingdom  would  have  succumbed  thereto;  but  the 
organization  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  was  so  wonder- 
ful, the  ideal  of  the  papacy  so  indestructible,  that  this, 
the  most  serious  of  schisms,  served  only  to  demon- 
strate its  indivisibility"  (Gcsch.  der  Stadt  Rom  im 
Mittelalter,  VI,  620) .  From  a  widely  different  stand- 
point de  Maistre  holds  the  same  view:  "This  scourge 
of  contemporaries  is  for  us  an  historical  treasure.  It 
serves  to  prove  how  immovable  is  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter.  What  human  organissation  would  have  with- 
stood this  trial?"  (Du  Pape,  IV,  conclusion). 

D'AcrIbt,  Sptolavtuin  (Paris,  1723) ;  Balczb,  Vila  paporum 
ttvenionauium  (Puia,  1693) ;  Bubhbrbisdbr.  Dm  GcneraMoiuit 
im  gnutm  abmMladitdim  Schima  (Paderbsm,  1904);  Idui, 
Die  Komilniht  unter  Intucau  VII  u.  Kinif  RupndU  von  der 
PfaU  (1906);  Idkh,  lAUemriadK  PoUmik  tu  Bejinn  dee  Omeeen 
Sehieimu  (Vienna  and  Leipiig,  1909) ;  Bouix,  Traelalue  de  papa 
(Paria,  1869);  BaANN,  The  Sehiia  of  the  Weel  and  the  Freedom  of 
P>ipal  gheUmu  (New  York,  1895) ;  Chronica  KorM  VI,  by  a  monk 
of  Saint-Denis;  CoUeeHfn  de  daeanunte  iniliU  eur  fhutoire  de 
Frmue,  ed.  Beuaovet  (Paris,  1339-52) ;  Chroniguee  de  Prance, 
ed.  Paituh  (Paris,  183e-(0);  CuiHANOis,  0pp.  osmia  ^^den, 
1613) ;  CanoHTOH,  A  Hietory  of  the  Papacy  darint  the  Perud  of 
the  ScfarmaUon.  I.  The  Oreat  Schiem.  The  Council  of  Con- 
•lance  (London,- 1882) ;  DsNirus,  Die  UnitereitMen  da  MUM- 
aUere  (Beriin,  1885) ;  Idem,  La  dteolalion  dee  igliaee,  dee  monaeliree 
el  dee  Mptlauz  tturant  la  guerre  de  Cent  ane  (Paris,  1899) ;  DsHirLB 
AND  Chatblaih,  Choriularium  Unitertitalie  Parieieneie  (4  vols., 
Paris,  1890— ];  DiTPtrr,  Uitt.  du  Schiente  d'Oeeident  ia78-HtO 
(Paris,  1654);  Ehbue,  Jfortin  de  Alpattile  Chronim  attilalorum 
temporibue  Domini  BenedicH  XIII  (Padetbom,  1906):  FAoaa, 
Hiet.  de  eaint  Vincent  Ferrier  (Paris,  1893;  2nd  ed.,  Louvain, 
1901);  Qatbt,  Le  grand  Schieme  d'Ooeutorf '(2  vols.,  Paris,  1889); 
Gebson,  Opera,  ed.  Richer  (Paris,  1606>,  ed.  Elub»-Dupin 
(Antwora,  1706);  VON  der  Harot,  Ssrum  Concilii  (Eeumeniei 
Cmjtatitwiww,  I,  II  (Frankfort  and  Leipsig,  1697-1700);  In- 
dex by  BoHHnBDT  (Berlin,  1742);  toh  deb  Habot,  Herman 
ton  der  Hardt  und  eein  Seche  (Paderbom,  1889);  HBniLB,  Con- 
eilienteech.,  French  tr.,  OoacHLBB  a»d  Dblabc,  X-XI  (Paria, 
1869),  ed.  Leclbbcq  (1911);  Hbfblb,  9et(rd0e  sur  Kirehengeech, 
(1864);  Jahk,  Die  WM  Urtane  VI  (Halle,  1892);  Jepp,  Oereon, 
Widif  et  Huee  (OSttinoen,  1857);  Kaissb,  JCffnv  Karl  V.  % 
FrankreiA  u.  die  groeee  Kir^enepaltunt  (Munieh,  1904) ;  Khbeb, 
Die  Sntelehune  der  eonciliarien  Theorie  tur  Oeeeh.  dee  &ntniKM  u. 
der  KirAenpolitiken  (Rome,  1897);  Idem,  Kardinal  Zabarella 
(MOnater,  1901);  Locke,  The  Age  of  the  Oreat  Weelem  Schiem 
ffidinbur^,  1897);  Maihbouro,  Hiet.  du  grand  Sdiieme  dtOcd- 
ttent  (Pana,  1722):  Maksi,  Saerorum  emeilwntm  nosa  el  ain- 
tiiieima  coUedio  (Florence,  1769;  Paiia,  1910);  MABTkHE  and 
Ddbahd,  Veterum  ecriplorum  el  monunHntonim  ikutorteorum, 
dogmalieorum,  moralium  amplieeima  Cottedio  (Paris,  1724-33); 
NLurrtirE,  Theeaurue  noeue  anecddorum  (Pans,  1717);  Nieh, 
De  edtiemaU  Ubri  III,  ed.  Erlbb  (Leipsis,  1890);  Nieh,  ffemue 
unimM  (Basle,  1566);  RAaronL,  Zi'untH  reUgteuee  pendant  le 
grand  SMmm  d^Oeeident  (Paris,  1904);  Salbmbibb,  Pelrue  de 
AViaea  (ljlla,1886);  lDE>i,Iie  grand  Sekieme  tOceident  (4th  ed.. 
Pans,  1902);  tr.  The  Oreat  WeUem  Schiem  (London,  1907);  It. 
tr.  (Siena,  1903);  Spaa.  tr.  (Madrid,  1902);  Idem,  Deux  eoncilee 
meanatu  au  tempe  du  grand  Schieme  (Lille,  1902) ;  Screottobn, 
BeUrdge  Mu  der  Oeeeh.  dee  jrroeeen  Schiemae  (Freiburg,  1889); 
Schwab,  Johannee  Oereon,  Profeeeor  der  Theologie  u.  KanHer  der 
Unitereildt  Parte  (WQrsburf,  1858);  Sobbelu,  De  modemo 
eedeeice  echiemate.  Tratlalo  di  Vinceneo  Ferrer  (Rome,  .1900); 
SoncHON,  Die  PapetmMen  in  der  Zeit  dee  groeeen  Schiemae 
(Brunswick,  1899);  TacHACXEBT,  Peter  ton  AitU  (Pelrue  de 
AOiaeo).  Zur  Oeeeh,  dee  groeeen  abendldndieehen  Schiemae  u. 
der  ReformeoneiUen  ton  Piea  u.  Konelane  (Ootha,  1877);  Valou, 
La  France  el  le  grand  Schieme  d^Ocddenl  (Paris,  1896-1902). 

Louis  Salkmbisb. 

Schlegel,  Fbikdbich  von,  poet,  writer  on  {esthet- 
ics, and  literary  historian,  the  "Messias"  of  the 
Romantic  School,  b.  at  Hanover,  10  March,  1772; 
d.  at  Dresden,  12  January,  1829.  Of  the  two 
brothers  Schlegel,  who  are  regarded  as  the  real  foun- 
ders of  the  Romantic  School,  Friedrich  the  younger 
is  the  more  important.  The  outward  life  of  uie 
"Measias"  of  the  Romantic  School,  aa  Rahel  named 
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him,  in  its  variety,  is  typical  of  the  Romanticists. 
Destined  al  first  for  commercial  life,  he  turned  to 
higher  studies  in  his  sixteenth  year,  proceeded  after 
a  rapid  preparation  to  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
and  there  studied  first  jurisprudence  and  then 
philology.  At  Leipzig  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  art  and  the  history  of  ancient  literature. 
After  a  short  residence  in  Dresden,  where  he  visited 
the  art  collections,  he  settled  with  his  brother  in 
Jena,  but  later  moved  to  Berlin,  where  be  formed  a 
friendship  with. his  later  wife,  Dorothea  Veit  (nie 
Mmdelssohn),  according  to  the  principles  which  he 

had  laid  down 
in  his  notorious 
"Luiinde"  (Bei^ 
lin,  1799).  In 
1800  he  returned 
to  Jena  to  qual- 
ify as  tutor,  but 
in  1802  proceeded 
to  Dresden  and 
thence  to  Paris, 
where  he  deliv- 
ered lectures  on 
philosophy  and 
edited  the  journal 
"Europa".  In 
1804  he  married 
Dorothea,  who 
had  separated 
from  her  husband 
FBiBDuca  TON  ScHLBocL  and  'embraced 
Protestantism;  both  became  Catholics  in  1806  at 
Cologne,  and  henceforth  begins  for  the  restless  and 
poverty-stricken  Schlegel  a  period  of  peace.  Rec- 
ommended from  Cologne,  he  secured  a  position 
as  secretary  in  the  court  and  state  chancellery  at 
Vienna,  and  in  1809  accompanied  Archduke  Charles 
to  war,  issuing  fiery  proclamations  against  Napoleon 
and  editing  the  army  newspaper.  In  1811  while 
at  Vienna  he  bexan  his  lectures — on  modem  history. 
He  was  full  of  bitterness  against  Napoleon  and 
enthusiastically  in  favour  of  the  medieval^  imperial 
idea.  In  the  following  year  he  delivered  his  famous 
lectures  on  the  history  of  ancient  and  modem  litera- 
ture. 

From  1815  to  1818  Schlegel  resided  at  Frankfort 
as  counsellor  of  the  Austrian  legation  to  the  federal 
diet.  He  then  accompanied  Mettemich  to  Italy, 
visiting  Rome  at  the  request  of  his  wife.  On  his 
return  to  Vienna,  he  edited  the  joumal  "Concordia" 
(i82X)-3),  wherem  he  championed  the  idea  of  a 
Christian  state.  After  preparing  the  edition  of  all 
his  works  (10  vols.,  1822-5),  he  again  delivered  lec- 
tures on  the  philosophy  of  life  and  the  philosophy  of 
history,  contmuing  at  Dresden  in  1828  on  the  phil- 
osophy of  speech  and  words.  Here  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy  brought  him  to  an  early  death.  Schlegel 
essayed  all  three  branches  of  poetry,  but  without 
much  success.  In  1805-6  he  published  a  "  Poetisches 
Tagebuch",  which  in  addition  to  small  lyrical  pieces 
contains  the  epic  "Roland".  Three  years  later  ap- 
peared his  "Gedichte"  (Berlin,  1809),  which  are 
models  of  metrical  art  and  noble  language,  but 
sacrifice  freshness  to  artificiality.  The  romance 
"Luzinde"  he  later  condemned.  His  tragedy 
"Alarkos"  possesses  no  enduring  worth,  althoum 
Goethe  had  it  produced  at  Weimar.  Schlegel's 
importance  lies  in  his  numerous  literary-critical 
writings,  and  in  his  successful  efforts  to  unite  simi- 
larly minded  friends  (Tieck,  Novalis,  Schleiermacher) 
into  an  association,  the  "School  of  Romanticism" 
(1798).  To  establbh  and  spread  the  principles  of 
the  new  school,  Schlegel  founded  with  his  brother 
August  Wilhelm  the  journal  "Athenaum""  (1798); 
this  was  given  up  after  two  years,  but  not  un- 
til it  bad  attained  its  object.   It  proclaimed  the 


programme  for  the  many-sided  strivings  of  Bomazk- 

ticism. 

Of  the  works  of  Schlegel  two  still  maintiain  their 
high  importance:  "Ueber  die  Sprache  und  Weisbeit 
der  Inder"  (Heidelberg,  1808;  tr.  into  French,  Paris, 
1837),  .and  "Die  Geschichte  der  alten  und  neuen 
Literatur"  (Vienna,  1815,  tr.  into  French,  Pario, 
1829).  While  these  two  works  may  be  surpassea 
in  many  particulars,  they  yet  contain  in  embryo  the 
modem  achievements  in  both  domains.  P.  Baum- 
gartner,  the  latest  author  of  a  universal  literature, 
thus  regarded  Friedrich  von  Schlegel  as  his  guide  ana 
master,  to  whom  he  believed  he  owed  his  chief  in- 
spiration. The  following  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English:  "Philosophy  of  History"  (Lon- 
don, 1869);  "Lecttu^son  Moaera  History"  (London, 
1849);  "^Esthetic  and  Miscellaneous  Works"  (Lon- 
don, 1875). 

Hath,  Dm  nmantiteht  Schule  (2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  1006) ;  GAdbsb. 
Grundriu,  VI,  17-27,  eontaina  the  literature  until  1898;  MiMOB, 
Pnnudu  JuftdtchTifim  Schlegett  (2nd  ed.,  1908);  Aur. 
Schiller  u.  die  OtbrOder  SMtgd  (1894);  Glawb,  FrudriA  «•» 
ScUtgeU  Reliiion  (1906) ;  Salxsb,  lUuitrieiU  Ouek.  dtr  dtuUdm 
Lit.,  part  XXXVI,  pp.  143^-40. 

N.  ScHsm. 

Sehleswlg,  formerly  a  duchy  and  diooese  of  north- 
western Germany,  now  a  part  of  the  Prussian  Prov- 
ince of  Schleswig-Holstein.  In  the  early  Middle  Agee 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  Was 
a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Germans  and  the 
Danes.  When  in  the  fifth  century  the  greater  part  ot 
the  Germanic  population  had  left  the  region  in  order 
to  seek  a  new  home  in  Britain,  the  Dwee  or  Jutes 
pushed  their  way  into  the  country  and  the  part  of  U>e 
Uermanio  population  that  had  remained  benind  amal- 
gamated with  the  new  masters.  The  Frisians  were 
ttie  only  ones  to  retain  their  national  peculiarities  alta 
losing  uieir  national  independence.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  century  Charlemagne  conquered  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  peninsula;  he  formed  the 
territory  on  the  Eider  into  a  Mark  as  a  protection 
agjainst  the  Slavs.  As  early  as  his  reign  Christian 
missions  began  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  region.  The 
first  preacher  of  the  Christian  faith  was  the  priest 
Atrebanus,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Willehad,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Bremen.  Atreoanus  founded  a  mission  sta- 
tion among  the  heathen  Dithmarschians,  but  suffered 
the  death  of  a  martyr  during  the  Saxon  revolt  in  780. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious,  Archbishop  Ebo 
of  Reims,  the  emperor's  confidential  friend,  re-estab- 
lished the  mission,  but  without  great  success.  About 
850  Ebo's  companion,  Ansgar  the  Ai»stle  of  the 
North,  erected  the  first  church  in  the  little  town  of 
Schleswig;  this  was  soon  followed  in  860  by  the 
building  of  the  church  at  Ripen.  These  successes  of 
the  mission  of  the  Carlovingian  period  were  destroyed 
during  the  heathen  reaction  that  followed.  Under 
the  vigorous  administration  of  the  German  kin^, 
Henry  I.  the  Mark  on  the  Eider  was  re'^etablished  m 
934,  ana  soon  after  this  Unni,  Archbishop  of  Ham- 
bunc,  once  more  took  in  hand  the  brin^n^  of  the  nortii 
to  Christianity.  Christian  communities  increased,  es- 
pecially after  the  Danish  iGn^  Harold  Blue  Tooth 
(d.  986)  had  accepted  Christiamty,  and  the  three  di- 
oceses of  Schleswig,  Ripen,  and  Aarhaus  were  founded 
at  the  request  of  Archbishop  Adaldag  of  Bremen. 
These  dioceses  were  made  suffragans  of  Bremen.  The 
first  Bishop  of  Schleswig  was  Hored,  who  w^present 
in  948  at  the  German  synod  of  Inpelheim.  The  Dio- 
oese of  Schleswig,  though,  did  not  mclude  the  whole  of 
the  later  Duchy  of  Schleswig,  as  the  north-western 
part  belonged  to  the  Diooese  of  Ripen,  and  the  Is- 
lands of  Aben,  Ar6,  and  Fehmam  to  the  Diocese  of 
FUnen. 

During  the  reign  of  King  Harold  Blue  Tooth,  Chris- 
tianity became  the  dominating  religion  of  Denmark 
and  Schleswig.  Paganism,  however,  regained  the 
supremacy  when  Harold's  son  Sven  with  the  Forked 
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Beard,  who  had  been  a  viking,  returned  home  in  986 
and  overthrew  his  father.  Christiana  were  ill-treated, 
the  Diocese  of  Aarhaus  was  suppressed,  and  the  two 
other  bishops  were  driven  away.  Yet  ia.  the  last 
yeaia  of  hia  life  Sven  with  the  Forked  Beard  turned  to 
Christianity,  and  his  son  Canute  the  Great,  who  by 
the  conquest  of  EIngland  created  a  great  northern  em- 
pire, established  Christianity  at  last  in  his  territories. 
In  1035  his  son-in-law  the  German  King  Conrad  II 
gave  him  the  Mark  of  Sohleswig  as  compensation  for 
the  alliance  he  had  maintained  with  Germany  for 
many  years.  The  Mark  included  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Eider,  Schlei,  and  Treene.  The  political 
separation  from  the  German  Empire  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  ecclesiastical.  Canute  had  reorganised 
the  Danish  Church  and  had  divided  it  into  nine  di- 
oceses. In  1 103  or  1 104  a  separate  Danish  archdiooeae 
was  erected  at  Lund  for  all  these  bishoprics,  and. 
notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Bremen,  Schleswig  was  made  a  suffragan  of  Limd.  Be- 
fore long  the  political  union  with  Denmark  was  weak- 
ened again.  From  the  time  that  the  whole  of  Schles- 
wig bdonged  to  Denmark  it  was  ruled  by  royal 
governors;  these  governors  were  gener^y  princes 
of  the  royal  house  who  grew  Bte»dily  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  king.  In  1115  Knut  Laward  was 
able  to  gain  the  viceregency  of  Schleswig  in  fief 
fivm  the  Danish  King  Niels,  and  was  alw>  made 
duke  of  this  territory.  Thus  a  basis  was  laid  for 
a  more  independent  position  of  the  province  with- 
in the  Kingdom  of  Denmark.  Under  Knut's  sue- 
cessors  Schleswig  was  often  united  with  Denmark, 
as  WaUemar  I  and  IL  dukes  of  Schleswig,  were  also 
kings  of  Denmark.  These  kings,  however,  sought  to 
keep  Schleswig  as  their  personal  domain,  separate 
trcm  the  administration  of  Denmark.  In  1231 
Abei,  the  youngest  son  of  Waldemar  II,  was  granted 
the  duchy;  he  founded  an  independent  dttcal  line 
that  ruled  the  duchy  for  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 

Both  politically  and  ecclesiastically  the  two  cen- 
turies following  the  reign  of  Knut  Lawwd  form  the 
most  proeperous  period  of  the  province.  Of  the 
bishops,  Aibenis  (1096-1134),  in  particular,  was  veiy 
active  in  his  office,  and  laboured  amo^  the  Frisians 
who  had  been  conquered  by  Knut.  The  diocese  re- 
ceived large  grants  of  land  from  Waldemar  I,  pos- 
sessions that  were  scattered  through  all  parts  of  the 
duchy;  in  1187  the  diocese  was  released  from  all  pay- 
ment of  imposts  and  taxes  to  the  king.  A  number  of 
monasteries  arose  that  did  much  for  the  intellectual 
and  material  development  of  the  country;  nearly 
thirty  monasteries  can  be  proved  to  have  existed  in 
the  period  before  the  Reformation.  The  most  im- 
portant  of  these  were  the  Cistercian  abbeys  of  LQ- 

fumkloster,  Guldhom,  and  Schleswig,  the  convent  of 
t.  John  for  Benedictine  nuns  at  Schleswig,  the  Fran- 
ciscan monasteries  at  Haderslebcoi,  Tondern.  and 
Schleswig,  and  the  Dominican  monasteiy  at  Schles- 
wig. In  the  course  of  time  many  of  these  monas- 
tenes  had  obtained  large  landed  possessions.  When 
in  1325  Duke  Eric  II  died  and  left  a  minor  son  Walde- 
mar V,  King  Christopher  y  of  Denmark  wished  to 
become  the  guardian  and  thus  gain  control  of  the 
duchy However,  the  powerful  Count  Gerhard  III  of 
Holstein  of  the  Schauenburg  line,  who  was  an  uncle 
of  Waldemar,  and  also  the  latter's  guardian,  opposed 
the  king.  Gerhard  gained  control  of  the  government, 
and  drove  Christopher  out  of  his  own  kingdom. 
Waldemar  V  was  elected  King  of  Denmark  and  in 
return  gave  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  to  his  uncle, 
the  Count  of  Holstein.  Thus  the  duchies  Schles- 
wig and  Holston  became  united  at  the  same  time 
(1326)  Waldemar  made  a  law,  called  the  "Constitu- 
tio  Waldemariana",  by  which  in  future  the  same  per- 
son could  never  be  the  ruler  both  of  Denmaric  and 
Sdileswig.  During  tihe  troubles  caused  by  the  re- 


turn oi  the  banished  King  Christopher  the  Counts  of 
Holstein  were  not  able  to  maintain  their  control  of  the 
Duchv  of  Schleswig.  It  was  not  until  the  era  of  Ger- 
hard Vl,  the  grandson  of  Gerhard  III  (assassinated 
1340),  that  the  counts  of  Holstein  regained  poesessiim 
of  Schleswig;  Gerhard  VI  was  granted  the  duchy  in 
fief  by  Queen  Margaret  of  Dienmark,  and  in  1403 
rained  possession  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  duchy  of 
Holstdn  on  acooimt  of  the  extinctran  of  the  line 
of  Kiel.  Since  Uiis  time  Schleswig  has  always  been 
united  with  Holstein  which  was  a  state  of  the  German 
Empire. 

On  the  death  in  1459  of  Adolf  VII,  son  of  Gerhard 
VI,  the  line  of  the  ootmts  of  Schauenburg  became  ex- 
tinct, and  the  estates  of  Schleswig  and  of  Holstein 
elected  in  1460  as  duke  and  count  the  Danish  King 
Christian  of  the  Oldenburg  dynasty,  who  was  the  son 
of  Adolf's  sister.  The  new  duke  and  count,  though, 
was  obliged  to  swear  that  both  countries  should  oe 
"forever  undivided",  and  that  they  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  Denmark  in  their  internal  administration 
and  constitution.  Thus  both  territories  were  united 
by  personal  union  with  Denmark,  the  Duchy  of 
Schleswip  (which  had  been  a  Danish  fieOi  and  the 
Countship  iA  Holstein,  which  in  1474  was  also  raised 
to  a  duchy  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  In  spite 
of  this  umon  with  Denmark  both  territories  remamed 
German  in  character;  the  language  of  the  ootvts  and 
official  documents  was  German,  the  law  of  the  cities  was 
German,  the  nobility  was  German,  the  bishop  and 
chapter  of  the  Diocese  of  Schleswig  were  chosen  from 
German  families.  The  close  intellectual  union  with 
Germany  was  still  further  promoted  by  the  Reformac 
tion,  which  in  Schleswig  as  in  the  whole  of  Denmark 
was  lar^y  the  work  of  the  rulers.  The  Bishop  of 
Schleswig  of  that  period,  Gottschalk  of  Ahlefeld 
(1527-41),  fearlessly  oppowd,  indeed,  the  intrusion  df 
the  new  doctrine,  but  nis  efforts  had  little  success. 
For  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, especially  during  the  rule  of  the  counts  of  Hol- 
stein, the  bishops  had  ceased  to  be  independent  of  the 
dukes;  from  vassals  of  the  kin(^  they  had  become  vas- 
sals of  the  dukes  and  had  sunk  mto  jaece  local  bishops. 
In  1536  Lutheranism  was  declared  the  religion  of  the 
state  by  Christian  III,  the  exeroise  of  the  Catholic 
faith  was  forbidden,  and  the  property  of  the  diocese 
was  confiscated.  Aiter  Gottschalk's  death  Tileman 
of  Hussen  was  ^pointed  in  1541  the  first  Lutheran 
Bishop  of  Schleswig.  He  was  followed  by  four  other 
Lutheran  bishops,  after  which  the  diocese  was  sup- 
pressed in  1624.  While  the  Catholic  Church  was  en- 
tirety suppressed  in  Schleswig,  in  Holstein  a  few 
Catholic  communities  were  pomitted  to  remain  in  ex- 
istence. In  the  seventeenth  century  Catholic  Church 
services  were  allowed  to  be  held  again  in  a  few  places. 
In  1667  all  these  Catholic  communities  were  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  newh^-established  Vicariate 
Apostolic  of  the  Northern  Missions,  and  shared  its 
vicissitudes. 

In  1544  the  two  duchies  were  divided  between  the 
three  sons  of  the  king  and  Duke  Frederick  I  (d.  1533). 
The  basis  of  the  division  was  this:  three  equal  por^ 
tions  were  formed  for  the  three  brothers  out  of  the 
duchies,  which  portions  were  named  after  the  castles 
of  Sonderburg,  Gottorp,  and  Hadersleben,  while  the 
courts,  the  system  of  taxation,  the  armv,  and  the 
diets  that  were  held  at  Flensburg  for  Schleswig,  and 
at  Kiel  for  Holstan,  remained  in  common.  When  in 
1580  Uie  Hadersleben  line  became  extinct,  another 
division  was  made,  the  possessions  of  the  Haders- 
leben line  being  divided  oetween  King  Frederick  II 
and  Duke  Adotf  of  Holstein-Gottorp  (1581).  After 
this  there  were  two  lines:  the  royal,  which  was 
called  Schleswig-Holstein-Gliickstadt  after  the  seat 
of  administration  for  the  duchies,  and  from  which 
in  the  course  of  time  several  branches  sprang; 
aeoond,  a  dueai  line  called  the  Gottorp  line  which, 
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besides  sharing  in  the  two  duchies,  also  owned  the 
former  Diocese  of  LQbeok.  Duke  Frederick  III  of 
Gottorp,  who  ruled  from  1616  to  1650,  put  an  end 
to  the  subdivisions  of  the  Gottorp  line  by  intro- 
ducing primogeniture.  During  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury tiie  two  ruling  dynasties  were  Eenerally  hostile 
to  each  other  because  the  Gottorp  une  sotwit  alli- 
ance with  Sweden,  the  enemy  of  Denmark.  Thus  the 
duchies  became  involved  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
and  the  two  wars  of  the  North.  In  the  Treaty  of 
Roeskilde  that  closed  the  first  war  of  the  North,  the 
Gottorp  dynasty  received,  through  the  intervention 
of  Sweden,  full  sovereignty  by  the  suppression  of  Den- 
mark's suzerainty  over  its  share  of  the  duchies.  How- 
ever, in  the  Treaty  of  Stockholm  that  in  1720  dosed 
the  second  war  of  the  North,  which  bad  not  been  for- 
tunate for  Sweden,  the  Gottorp  line  was  obliged  to 
concede  its  share  of  Schleswig  to  Denmark  and  only 
retained  its  possessions  in  Holstein.  Tlie  whole  of 
Schleswig  was  now  obliged  to  recognize  the  Danish 
king  as  its  ruler.  In  the  treaties  of  1767  and  1773  the 
Gottorp  dynasty,  which  had  ^ined  the  throne  of 
Russia  in  the  person  of  Peter  III,  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce its  possessions  in  Holstein  also,  in  return  for 
which  it  received  Oldenburg.  In  this  way  Denmark 
became  the  sole  ruler  of  Schleewig-HolBtein. 

The  union  of  the  two  duchies  with  the  German  Em- 
pire grew  continually  weaker,  especially  as  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  German  Empire  in  1806  the  duchies 
had  no  protection  against  the  poli^  of  their  ruler; 
this  policy,  which  was  to  stamp  a  Danish  characta> 
upon  them,  was  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
fess of  Vienna  made  Holstein  a  part  of  the  German 
Empire.  The  Danes  showed  plainly  more  and  more 
their  determination  to  separate  the  two  duchies,  which 
by  right  should  never  have  been  divided,  and  to  gain  at 
Irast  Schleswig  as  a  part  of  the  Danish  nation,  because 
the  population  of  Schleswig  was  largely  Danish  in 
speech.  The  people,  however,  accepted  all  the  measures 
of  the  Dantsn  government  very  composedly,  as  the 
male  line  of  the  royal  dynasty  would  soon  be  extinct  and 
the  female  Ime  was,  b^  the  Salic  law  of  succession,  not 
capable  of  succeeding  in  the  duchies,  although  it  could 
in  Denmark.  The  duchies  were  satisfied  even  with 
the  constitution  granted  in  1S34,  although  it  was  not 
one  in  common  for  both  duchies  and  did  not  preserve 
any  essential  right  of  the  people.  King  Cnristian, 
however,  in  1846  publisbeid  a  letter  in  which  he 
declared  the  Danish  right  of  succession  to  be  also 
valid  in  the  ducnies,  and  his  successor  Frederick  VIII 
(1848-63)  was  forced  by  popular  assemblies  at  Copoi- 
hagen,  soon  after  he  came  to  the  throne,  to  promise 
the  incorporation  of  Schleswig  into  the  Danidi  king- 
dom. These  two  events  were  followed  by  a  revolt  of 
the  people  of  the  duchies.  On  24  March,  1848,  a  tem- 
porary provincial  government  was  established  at  Kiel, 
which  declared  that  it  assumed  for  the  time  being  in 
the  name  of  the  ruler,  the  Danirii  king,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  rights  of  both  duchies,  as  the  ruler  had 
been  forced  by  mob-rule  to  take  a  hostile  position  to 
the  duchies.  When,  upon  this,  Denmaric  sent  troops 
into  Schleswig-Holstein,  not  only  did  the  population 
of  the  duchies  take  up  arms,  but  there  was  also  a  great 
national  movement  in  Germany  in  favour  of  their  en- 
dangered countrymen  in  the  North.  Volunteers  from 
all  parts  of  Gennany  went  to  the  aid  of  the  people  of 
Schleswig-Holstein.  King  Frederick  William  IV  of 
Prussia  sent  an  army  into  the  duchies  and  even  the 
Diet  of  the  German  CSonfederation  was  carried  away 
by  the  national  enthusiasm.  It  proclaimed  that 
Schleswig  was  made  a  member  of  the  German  Con- 
federation and  gave  to  Prussia  the  direction  of  the  war 
against  Denmark.  The  Prussian  troops  and  those  of 
the  confederation  won,  it  is  true,  several  brilliant  vic- 
tories, especially  the  carrying  of  the  fortifications  of 
Duppel.  However,  the  Iftck  of  a  German  fleet,  and 
the  threatened  interference  of  Russia  and  Great 


Britain  led  Prussia  to  consent  to  a  truce,  which  was 
followed  by  a  treaty  in  1850  that  was  also  accepted  by 
the  German  Confederation.  Contrary  to  the  general 
promise  that  the  rights  of  the  duchies  should  be  re- 
spected, they  were  ^gain  given  to  Deunaric.  After 
this  the  five  Great  Powers  declared  at  a  conference 
held  at  London  in  1852,  that  the  Danidt  Kingdom  was 
indivisible  in  all  its  parts,  that  the  separate  position  of 
the  duchies  should  be  maintained  within  tJiis  king- 
dom, and  that  should  the  male  line  of  the  Danish 
dynasty  become  extinct  the  succession  was  to  fall  to 
the  House  of  Gliicksburg.  In  this  way  the  right  of 
succession  previously  vaud  in  the  duchies  of  the  Elbe 
was  thrown  aside,  and  the  Augustenburg  line,  iJiat  lutd 
branched  off  from  the  Danim  royal  house  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  excluded  from  the  succession  to 
Schleswig  Holstein.  Consequently  the  German  Con- 
federation and  Frederick,  Crown  prince  of  Augusten- 
bnrg,  protested  against  the  London  protocol,  while 
Prussia  and  Austria  recognized  it. 

After  the  duchies  were  huided  over  to  Denmark 
there  was  an  energetic  attempt,  especially  in  Schle»- 
wig,  to  make  these  provinces  entirely  Damsh  in  char- 
acter. All  connexion  with  Holstein  was  set  aside, 
a  custom-house  was  erected  on  the  E!ider,  Dmish 
preachers,  teachers,  and  troops  were  sent  into  Sdiles- 
wig,  while  the  German  sofdieTS  and  officers  were 
brought  into  Danish  garrisons,  and  lastlv  Danish  was 
made  the  language  of  the  Church  and  schools.  When 
the  male  Une  of  the  Danish  royal  family  became  ex- 
tinct at  the  death  of  Frederick  VII  (IS  November, 
1863),  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  London 
Iffotoool  Christian  of  GlUcksoui^  succeeded  as  Chris- 
tian IX.  Immediately  after  his  accession  Christian 
announced  a  constitution  which  included  the  uncon- 
ditional incorporation  of  Schleswig  into  Denmark.  The 
proclamation  of  this  Constitution  of  November  was  fol- 
lowed in  Germany  by  unprecendented  excitement  and 
manifestations  of  disapproval,  and  the  demand  wa.s 
made  for  the  complete  separation  of  the  duchies  from 
Denmark.  Holstein  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the 
German  Confederation:  even  Pruasia  and  Austria  now 
took  the  part  of  the  duchies.  These  powers'  called 
upon  Denmark  to  withdraw  the  Constitution  of  No- 
vember, and  when  these  demands  were  rejected  they 
sent  IVussian  and  Austrian  troops'  iinder  the  com- 
mand of  the  Prussian  Field  Marshal  Wrangel  into 
Schleswig  in  Feb.,  1864.  '  After  the  fortifications  of 
Duppel,  the  Island  of  Alsen,  and  the  entire  peninsula 
of  Jutland  had  been  gained  by  the  Germans  the 
Danes  saw  themselves  compelled  to  yield.  In  the 
Peace  of  Vienna  (October,  1864)  King  Christian  re- 
nounced all  ri^ts  over  Schleswig  and  Holstein  in 
favour  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  recognized  in  advance  whatever  dispo- 
sition the  two  monarchs  should  make  of  these  prov- 
inces. The  possession  in  common  of  the  duchies  only 
increased  the  strain  of  the  relations  existing  between 
Prussia  and  Austria.  Austria  desired  to  form  a  new 
state  of  the  German  Confederation  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  while  Prussia,  on 
the  contrary,  preferred  to  keep  the  region  for  itself 
and  onlypermit  the  countcy  to  nave  a  ruler  of  its  own 
if  all  traffic,  all  customs,  and  the  army  of  the  new  state 
were  under  the  control  of  I'russia.  The  Prince  of 
Augustenburg  would  not  consent  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment. In  the  Treaty  of  Gastein  of  14  Aug.,  1865,  the 
duchies  were  divided  between  the  twopowers.  Austria 
took  in  charge  the  administration  of  Holstein,  Prussia 
that  of  Schleswig.  It  was  seen  from  the  start  that  this 
solution  of  the  question  could  not  be  of  long  duration. 
The  tension  between  the  two  powers  for  pre-eminence 
in  Germany  led  in  the  next  year  to  a  war  between 
them.  Austria  was  defeated,  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw from  the  German  Confederation  and  to  renounce 
all  rights  to  Schleswig  and  Holstein  in  favour  of 
Prussia.  From  1807  the  two  duchies  have  fomed  the 
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PrusBian  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein  (see  Qbb- 

ICANT,  ViCABIATB  ApOSTOLIC  OF  NoBTHEBn). 

8m  biblioamphy  in  FiacnBrBunoN,  Katalog  dtr  LandubUilit- 
Ouk  /Rr  adHnwia-HoUnn  (Bohleawic,  1806-08) :  QtMlI«ua«un- 
iiuif  der  Onatbdkq/)  /Br  iMt*ma-*oUleM4avmlnir9iteli»  Qa- 

•cMeUt  (5  TOb.,  Kid,  1862  ) ;  aMnvit-BoUlein-Laumlnirtudu 

RtQOlm  tuid  Vrkundm  (3  rob.,  Hambun  and  t«ipiic  1886-06); 
ZtittcknJt  dm  Vcrawu  far  leUnwi^haulnit-laumlnirtudu  Ot~ 
tdkM*  (Kiel,  1870—) ;  Anka  far  Staatt-  md  KirdimgudMU 
dtr  Htrmttawur  SMeimg,  HnUlnn  md  Laumbure  (8  TOb.,  AI- 
tona,  1833-43) ;  Cbbwiuki,  OnehitM*  der  SaraogMmer  SdtUt- 
mg  mid  HoUeiH  (4  vob.,  Fleaaburg  and  Laip^a,  1776-79),  eon- 
tiniMd  by  Hbobwuch  xhd  Kobbi  (3  parta,  1784-1834);  Wtm, 
adiUma-HolMtitu  (h$ek%d>U  (2  ▼ob.,  OAttianQ,  1861-52); 
Idbm,  Km»  SeUaimo-HoUUinitAt  Lmdntgnektehlt  (2nd  ed.. 
Kid,  1898);  Sacr,  Dot  Htrtogtum  ScU—wic  in  —iiur  <(W- 
graMtehm  md  nationalen  BnlwieUmQ  (3  parta,  Halle,  1896, 
ItoT);  Jbmsbh  and  MicBaucN,  ScUancw^eiaCctniMk*  Kirdun- 
gfckichlt  (4  parta,  Kiel,  1873-70)  i_pi»  Bow-  md  KmMmkmaUr 
der  Prmtu  SeUawio-HaltMn,  ed.  HAvn  (3  Tob.,  Kid,  1887-89) ; 
TOH  ScKtmnr,  Kirc*M0eecMcU«  &MM«^ffabt<tn«  (Kid,  1907) ; 
Sekriften  d—  VarmiM  far  tMuwit  Mdeunieh*  KirckmeudUM* 
(Kid.  1906). 

JosBPH  Lorn. 

SehlVr,  AixiTsrna,  aacetical  writer,  b.  at  Viraiia, 
17  June,  1805;  d.  at  Graz,  2  Nov.,  1852.  After  com- 
pleting hia  atudies  at  Vienna  he  was  ordained  priest 
on  22  Aug.,  1828,  and  placed  aa  chaplain  at  Altler- 
chenfeld.  In  1831  he  was  prefect  of  studies  at  the 
seminary  of  Vienna  and  at  the  same  time  took  ad- 
vanced studies  in  theology,  earning  the  degree  of 
DoctcM*  in  1832.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
q>iritual  director  of  the  Frintaneum  and  cna{rfain 
at  the  Court  and  confessor  to  Emperor  Ferdinand. 
He  resigned  his  position  in  1837,  laboured  as  chaplain 
for  the  Germans  at  Verona,  was  then  adopted  into 
the  Diocese  of  Seckau  and  made  spiritual  director 
at  the  priests'  seminary  in  Graz.  Here  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  days,  doin^  much  for  the  reformation 
of  the  clergy  m  Austria,  especiallv  by  the  reintro- 
duotion  of  spiritual  retreats  and  by  bis  writings.  The 
principal  of  these  are:  "Warum  bin  ich  Katholik?", 
publiwed  between  1834  and  1837;  "Jesu  mein 
Verlangen",  a  much-valued  prayerbook  (1835,  7th 
ed.,  1902);  "Philanthropie  des  Glaubens,  oder  das 
kirchliche  Leben  in  Verona  in  der  neuesten  Zeit", 
1839;  "Geistesabungen  des  hi.  Ignatius"  (1840); 
"Clericus  orans  et  meditans"  (1841,  1883):  "Der 
peistliche  Wegweiser"  (1842),  to  which  is  added  an 
instruction  stowing  how  a  priest  can  obtain  a  good 
in>raiy;  "Der  Kleriker  in  der  Euisamkeit"  (1844, 
1902);  "Betrachtungen  fOr  Priester  und  Kleriker"  (3 
vols.,  1847;  1900).  His  sermons  were  published  in 
1851,  and  a  special  edition  of  his  Lenten  Sermons  was 
isBuea  in  1905. 

HiH-iulU.  BUUIer,  V,  800:  Lima-  QuarUiUcKr.  (1883),  886; 
(1884),  188;  (1800),  431;  ABgem.  deuUeht  Biogr..  a.  r.;  Wmu- 
■Aca,  Biagr.  La.  da  Kaitertmu  0—terrtidt,  XXX,  132(  Hina- 
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Fbancis  Mbbbhman. 


Scblowwr,  John  Fredebick  Henrt,  iurist,  b.  at 
Frankfortron-Uie-Main,  30  December,  1780;  d.  there, 
22  January,  1851.  He  studied  jurisprudence  at  vari- 
ous universities,  among  others  at  Jena,  where  he  en- 
tered into  familiar  relations  with  Schiller  and  <3oethe. 
After  receiving  the  de«ree  of  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence 
(1803),  he  settled  at  Frankfort  as  an  advocate,  later 
being  appointed,  by  Primate  Prince  Dalberg,  counsel 
of  the  municq[>al  court  (1806),  counsellor  for  the  high 
schools  and  studies,  siid  director  of  the  grand-duod 
Ivoeum  (1812).  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Grand 
dudty  of  Frankfort,  Schloeser  resigned  his  oflBoe,  and 
in  1814  entered  the  Catholic  Church  with  his  wife 
Sophie  Me  Du  Fay).  He  was  one  of  the  represent- 
atives m  his  native  city  at  the  Confess  of  Vienna. 
He  was  later  one  at  the  most  determined  chanAiona 
of  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  community  in  FVanKfert, 
and  successfully  advocated  the  civil  equality  of  evtry 
Christian  denomination.  Soon,  however,  he  with- 
draw from  public  life,  and  after  1825  usually  spent  the 
winter  in  Frankfort,  passing  the  snnuner  his  oouo- 
tiy  seat,  Neubiug  near  Heidelberg.  As  he  'was  ehari- 
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table,  hospitable,  and  free  from  all  denominatioiia] 
narrowness,  and  devoted  himself  whole-heartedly  to 
scientific  undertaldiigB  (e.g.  the  Monumenta  Ger- 
mania)  besides  paasesBing  a  fine  artistic  sense,  his 
home  soon  became  a  oentare  for  the  leading  spirits  in 
litwatura,  art,  and  science.  With  GioeUie  he  r»- 
Inained  ever  on  terms  of  familiarity,  and  was  his 
sealous  collaborator  in  the  romance  "Aus  meinem 
Leben".  On  the  death  of  the  great  writer,  Schlosser 
began  a  "Goethe  C3ollection",  which  kter  passed  to 
the  ecclesiastical  seminary  at  Mains.  He  wrote: 
"Die  morgenlfindische  orthodoxe  Kirche  Russlands" 
(Heidelberg,  1845);  "Die  Kirche  in  ihren  Liedem 
durch  alle  Jahrhimderte"  (2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1851; 
2nd  ed.,  1863).  After  his  death  his  wife  published 
from  his  papers  four  booklets  (1856-9),  and  Ft^ 
published  " Goethe-Brief e  aus  Schlossers  Nachlaas" 
(Stuttgart,  1877). 
AUttm.  dailttke  Biogr.,  zni  (Laipiis,  1800),  541  aq. 

PATBiaUB  ScHtAOEB. 

Sfthmaligrneber.  Fbancis  Xavieb,  canonist,  b. 
at  GrieriMch,  Havana,  9  Oct.,  1663;  d.  at  DiUingen, 
7  Nov.,  1735.  Entering  the  Society  of  Jesus  m  1679 
he  made  his  studies  at  Ingolstadt,  obtaining  the 
doctorate  both  in  theology  and  canon  law.  He 
taught  humanities  at  Mmuch.  DiUingen,  and  Neu- 
burg;  philosophy  at  Mindelneim,  AugBburg,  and 
Ingolstadt;  dogmatic  theology  at  Innsfcrudc  and 
Lucerne.  From  1703  to  1716  (with  an  interruption 
of  two  years  when  he  occupied  the  chair  of  moral 
theology)  he  was  professor  cn  canon  law,  alternating 
between  DilUngen  and  Ingolstadt.  He  was  twice 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  DiUingen;  for  two 
years  censor  of  books  for  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  and  for 
a  like  period  prefect  of  studies  at  Munich.  His 
judgment  and  clearness  in  expounding  questions  in 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  cause  him  to  be  held  in 
raeat  esteem  even  to-day.  His  chief  work,  "Jus 
Ecclesiasticum  Universum",  first  published  at  Ingol- 
stadt in  1817.  underwent  various  editions,  the  last 
appearing  at  Rome  (1843-5)  in  twelve  auarto  volumes. 
A  compendium  of  this  work  was  styled  "Succincta 
sacrorumcanonumdoctrina";  another,  "Compendium 

i'uris  ecclesiastici";  both  were  pubushed  at  Augs- 
>urg  in  1747.  Graadclaude's  work  (Paris,  1882-3) 
is  practicaUy  a  compendium  of  Schmalsgrueber. 
Otiiier  writmgs  are:  "Judicium  eodenasticum", 
"Clerus  stBCularis  et  regularis",  "Sponsalia  et  matri- 
monia",  "Crimen  fori  ecclesiastici'',  "Omsilia  aeu 
respoDsa  juris";  aU  appeared  at  Augsburg  between 
1712  and  1722. 

MsoBaaa,  Amain  IngolladinuiM  Aoodrauo,  III  (Incobtadt, 
1782),  142;  DB  Backu,  BUMaOUmu,  ed.  SoMHBBToaBi,  Til 
(1896),  795  aq.;  AUg.  Bnltmegk.  (Satiabon,  1886).- 

Amdbxw  B.  Meehan. 

Sehmld,  Cbbibtoph  von,  writer  of  chfldren's  stories 
and  educator,  b.  at  Dinkelsbuehl,  in  Bavaria,  15  Aug., 
1768j  d.  at  Augsburg  in  1854.  He  studied  theology 
at  DiUingen,  and,  having  been  ordained  priest  in  1791, 
served  as  assiBtant  in  several  parishes  tul  1796,  v^ien 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  large  school  in  'Thaaa- 
hausen  on-  the  Mindel,  where  he  taught  for  many 
years.  He  soon  began  writing  books  for  children,  of 
which  the  earliest  was  "First  Lessons  about  (3od  for 
the  Little  Ones",  written  in  words  of  one  syUable; 
next,  a  "Bible  History  for  CMdren",  a  work  which 
became  very  popular  far  beycmd  the  confines  of 
Bavaria;  and,  lastly,  his  famous  stories  for  children. 
Ftom  1816  to  1826  he  was  parish  priest  at  Oberstadion 
in  WOrtembm;.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed 
canon  of  the  Otthedral  of  Augsburg,  where  he  died  of 
cholera  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  In  1841  he  bwan 
t^M  pubUcation  of  a  complete  edition  in  twenty-fSur  . 
volumes  cl  his  scattered  writing.  In  the  introduction 
he  tdls  his  readers  how  his  stones  were  writteb.  They 
were  not  composed  for  an  imknown  public,  and  in  a 
meroenaiy  spirit,  but  for  cfaitdren,  {^mii  whom  th« 
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author  daily  moved,  and  were  not  at  fiist  meant  for 
publication.  To  enforce  his  lessons  in  religious  in- 
struction, he  soiight  to  illustrate  them  by  examples 
taJcen  from  Christian  antiquity,  from  legends,  and 

other  sources. 
Usually  a  story  or 
a  ohapterwas  read 
'  to  the  children 
after  school  hours 
as  a  reward,  on 
condition  that 
thev  should  write 
it  dhown  at  home. 
He  thus  became 
familiar  with  the 
range  of  thought 
and  the  speech  of 
children,  and  was 
careful  to  speak 
their  language 
rather  than  that 
of  books.  He  was 
able  to  observe 
with  his  own  eyes 
what  it  was  that 
impressed  the 
minds  and  hearts 
of  children  both  of  tender  and  of  riper  years.  Their 
manner  of  repeating  the  stories  also  helped  him. 

^  He  was  the  pioneer  writer  of  books  for  diildren,  and 
his  great  merits  are  fuUy  acknowledged  by  both  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  writers  on  pedagogics.  His  stories 
have  been  translated  into  twenty-four  languages,  and 
to  this  day  he  is  r^arded  in  Germany  as  the  prince  of 
sfory-writers  for  the  young.  He  is  the  greatest  edu- 
cator Bavaria  produced  in  Uie  eighteenth  century,  and 
ranks,  both  as  to  theory  and  practice,  with  the  most 
celebrated  of  modem  educators.  Canon  Schmid  was 
the  ideal  of  a  mild,  charitable,  unselfish  man.  of  child- 
like simplicity  of  character,  a  devout  Catholic  priest, 
whose  virtues  are  mirrored  in  his  writings.  On  3  Sep- 
tember, 1901,  Thannhausen  unveiled  the  bronze  statue 
of  the  celebrated  story-writer  and  educator. 

Etwmmmim  (Memoin),  published  by  WcBraa  (Ausaburg, 
1883-7);  LMm  and  Diaria  of  Chr.  «m  Sdimid,  ed.  WzanB 
(Munich.  1868):  Mmaludtrift  far  kalkoU$di»  Uhnrinnm  {WIO, 
nn.  1  ukI  2). 

B.  GniJ>NEB. 

Scbmldt,  Friedrich  von,  b.  at  Frickenhofen, 
1825;  d.  at  Vienna,  1891.  After  studying  aX  the 
technical  high  school  at  Stuttgart,  he  became,  in  1845, 
one  of  the  guild  of  workmen  employed  in  building 
the  Cologne  cathedral,  on  which  ne  worked  for  .fif- 
teen years.  Most  of  the  working  drawings  for  the 
towers  were  made  by  Schmidt  and  Stats.  In  1848 
he  attained  to  the  rank  of  master-workman  and  in 
1856  passed  the  state  examination  as  architect. 
Alter  becoming  a  Catholic  in  1858.  he  went  to  Milan 
as  professor  of  architecture  and  oe^an  the  restora- 
tion of  the  cathedral  of  San  Ambrogio.  On  account, 
of  the  confusibn  caused  by  the  war  of  1859  he  went 
to  Vienna,  where  he  was  a  professor  at  the  academy 
and  cathedral  architect  frqm  1862;  in  1865  he'  received 
the  title  of  chief  archittect,  and  in  1888  was  ennobled 
by  the  emperor.  N«ct  .to  Ferstel  he  is  the  most 
imi>ortant  moderii  G($thic  architect.  In  this  style 
he  built  at  Vienna  the  Church  of  St.  Lazarus,  the' 
church  of  the  White  Tanners,  that  of  the  Bri^ttines. 
He  also  built  the  Classical  gynmatium  with  a  Gothic 
facade  and  the  memorial  building  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  amphitheatre  that  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  last  mentioned  buil<Ung  was  in  .Venetian  Gothic. 
A  large  number  of  small  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
buildinm  in  Austria  and  Germany  were  designed  by 
lum>  ffis  last  work  was  the  restoration  of  the  ca- 
tbedial  at  Fttnfkirchen  in  Hungary.  His  chief  fame 
however  he  gained  by  his  restoration  .of  the  Cathedral 


of  St.  Stephen  at  >^enna.  He  took  down  the  Bfiire 
and  worked  on  its  rebuilding  up  to  1872.  His  design 
for  the  town-hall  of  Vienna  was  also  a  very  success- 
ful one.  The  projecting  middle  section  has  a  fine 
central  tower  that  rises  free  to  a  height  of  328 
ft.  and  is  flanked  by  four  smaller  towers.  This 
section  harmoniously  combines  height  with  broad 
horizontal  members.  A  large  court  and  six  smaller 
ones  are  enclosed  bjr  the  extennve  buildinj;,  the 
wings  of  which  end  in  pavilions.  Nothing  m  the 
building  shows  the  regularity  of  a  set  pattemj  the 
architect,  rather,  made  skilful  use  ol  individual 
Renaissance  molija.  When  he  began  in  Vienna  his 
manner  was  rather  stiff,  but  he  worked  his  way  up 
to  artistic  freedom.  In  building  the  parish  church 
at  FunfhauB  he  even  ventured  to  set  a  facade  with 
two  towers  in  front  of  an  octagonal  central  structure 
with  a  high  cupola  and  a  corona  of  chapels.  Hia 
motto  was  to  unite  German  force  with  Italian  free- 
dom. He  mo(Ufie4^  the  tendency  to  height  in  the 
German  Gothic  by  horizontal  members  and  intro- 
duced many  modifications  into  the  old  standard  of 
the  style  in  order  to  attain  a  more  agreeable  general 
effect.  In  this  way  he  always  remained  unfettered 
and  original  in  his  style  and  replaced  in  part  what 
was  lacking  in  decorative  details  or  in  the  means  of 
producing  the  same.  He  was  teacher  and  model  to 
many  younger  architects.  A  bronze  statue  of  him 
has '  been  placed  before  the  town-hall  of  Vienna. 
His  son  Hemrich  was  overseer  at  the  building  of  the 
cathedral  of  Frankfort  and  afterwards  professor  of 
medieval  architecture  at  Munich. 

RciCBaNHPEBOSB,  Zur  Chmklentlik  du  BawmcuMr  Ft.  ton 
SekmUt  (DOanldorf,  18S1);  Kuhm,  KunttoadiidiU,  II  (New 
York,  1900). 

G.  GnrmANN. 

Sdmeemaim,  Gerard,  b.  at  Wesel,  Lower  Rhine, 
12  Feb.,  1829;  d.  at  Kerkrade,  Holland,  20  Nov.. 
1885.  After  studying  law  for  three  years,  he  entered 
the  seminary  at  MQnster  where  he  was  ordained  sub- 
deacon  in  1850.  He  became  a  member  of  tJie  Society 
of  Jesus,  24  Nov^  1851,  and  was  ordained  priest  on 
22  Dec.,  1856.  For  some  years  he  taught  philoso- 
phy at  Bonn  and  Aachen,  and  subsequently  lec- 
tured on  church  history  and  canon  law  in  the  Jes- 
uit scholasticate  at  Maria  Laach.  His  first  notable 
publication  was  "Studien  Qber  die  Honoriusfrage" 
(Freiburg,  1864)  in  which  he  refuted  the  opinion  of 
Ddllingcr.  Between  the  years  1865  and  1870,  he 
contributed  a  number  of  timely  and  important  dis- 
sertations to  "Die  Encyclica  Papst  Pius  IX"  and 
"Das  6cumenische  Concil",  two  series  of  papers  that 
were  published  at  Freiburg  under  the  general  title 
of  "Stunmen  aus  Maria-Laach ".  In  1871  the  "Stim- 
men"  became  a  regular  monthlv  review  and  for  six 
years  was  edited  by  Father  Schneemann.  He  was 
moreover  the  chief  promoter  in  the  collaboration 
and  publication  of  the  "Acta  et  decreta  sacrorum 
conciliorum  recentiorum",  commonly  called  "Col- 
lectio  Lacensis",  and  died  while  preparing  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Vatican  Ckiuncil  for  the  seventh  and 
last  volume.  His  work  "Ciontroversiarum  de  divinte 
gratite  liberique  arbitrii  concordia  initia  et  progres- 
sus"  (Freiburg,  1881),  was  the  occasion  of  a  renewed 
controversy  on  tlie  nature  of  grace  and  free  'wiH. 

Stimmen  aiu  Uaria-TMch,  XXX  (1886).  167  aq.;  CoOtcUo 
Lacmnt,  VII  (Freiburg,  1885),  iz;  BoiofKBVOozL,  BUL  dt  la 
CompagnU  ie  Jtnu,  VII  (Paru,  1806).  e.  822:  Fum,  S.  Thomm 
doctrina  dt  cotperaliont  Dti  (Paris,  1892);  Uvumttmrm,  !>•- 
/ouia  doctrina  3.  Tkoma  dt  pramoUont  pkynea  (Puis,  1896). 

F.  X.  Delant. 

Sdioexibergi  Matthias  ton,  authw,  b.  at 
Ehingen,  in  the  Diocese  of  Constance,  9  Nov^  1732; 
d.  at  Munich,  20  Apr..  1792.  Of  his  early  life  little 
is  kiM>wn;  he  entered  tne  Society  of  Jesus  on  15  Sept.* 
1750.  From  1766  to  1772  he  was  in  charge  of 
Eleemosyna  Aurea,  an  institution  founded  for  the 
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purpose  of  spreading  among  the  faithful  instructive 
booisa  written  in  a  style  that  should  prove  attrac- 
tive and  intelligible  even  to  the  unlettwed.  Shortly 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Society  he  was  chosen 
by  the  Elector  of  Bavana  as  his  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cillor. An  untiring  champion  of  Christian  morals 
and  the  Catholic  religion,  Schoenberg,  besides  com- 
-piling  prayer-books  and  editing  educational  works, 
wrote  several  treatises  on  the  fundamental  truths  of 
religion,  and  many  devotional  and  meditative  books 
and  brochiu«s  designed  to  miicken  the  devotion  of 
the  people  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Sacred 
Heart.  So  successful  was  he  in  his  apostleship  of' 
the  press  that  many  of  his  writings — Sommervogel 
menticms  nearly  forty  in  all — ^ran  through  five  and 
six  editions.  The  followine  are  perhaps  his  best 
known  works:  "IHe  Zierde  der  Jugend";  "Der 
hfifliche  SchOler";  "Die  Religionsgr&nde  in  ihren 
ordentlichen  Zusammenhange";  "Der  SantfmQthige 
Christ";  "WahrheitssrUnde  des  katholischcn  Haupt- 
grundsatzes  fttr  die  Unfehlbarkat  der  Kirche". 

SomiBBTOOSL,  Bibl.  ielaC.de  J.,  VII,  841;  Htibtbr,  JVomen- 
dalor.  III.  243.  JaMM  A.  CaHIU^ 

Sehttfler,  Peter,  publisher  and  printer,  b.  at 
Gemsheim  on  the  Rhme  about  1425;  d.  at  Mainz 
in  1503.  As  a  cleric  in  minor  orders,  he  was  in  Paris 
in  1451  working  as  a  manuscript  copyist.  In  1455 
he  appeared  as  a  witness  at  Mainz  for  Johannes  Fust 

against  Guten- 
berg. Later  he 
married  Fust's 
daughter,  Cfaria- 
tine,  and  he  was 
a  partner  of  Fust 
in  the  publishing 
business  until 
1456,  from  that 
date  up  to  1503 
printing  indepen- 
dently. Schdffer 
may  have  be- 
come an  experi- 
enced printer  as 
an  assistant  of 
Fust  and  perhaps 
of  Gutenberg,  but 
he  had  no  share 
whatever  either 
in  the  Invention 
.  or  in  the  improve- 
'  ment  of  t] 


Petbb  Schoitbr 


r^>hy,  as  has  been  claimed  for  him  and  hb  descent 
ants;  this  is  certain,  notwithstanding  the  splendid 
impressions  of  the  Psalters  bearing  nis  name  and 
published  in  1467  and  1450,  the  technical  prep- 
aration of  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Gutenberg. 
The  evident  deterioration  of  books  issued  at  the 
end  of  the  century  proves  that  Sch5ffer  made  no 
technical  improvement  in  the  art  of  printing.  Tlie 
work  of  SchOffer's  press  shows  all  the  technical  ex- 
cellence of  his  predecessors,  but  no  advance.  He  did 
much  for  the  development  of  the  art  of  printing  by 
establishing  commercial  relations  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  Gmnony.  But  the  management  of  his  press 
was  always  conservative,  and  he  published  almost 
exclusively  works  on  civil  law,  canon  law,  and  the- 
ology. He  neither  made  improvements  nor  did  he 
adopt  the  improvements  of  his  contemporaries,  such 
as  reducing  the  size  of  his  books,  issuing  popular 
books,  etc.  At  the  time  of  SchdiTer'B  death  many 
printers  of  Germany  and  Italy  had  long  surpassed 
both  his  publications  and  his  press.  Schdffer's 
son  John  carried  on  the  business,  1503-31.  The 
son  was  a  capable  printer  and  exerted  himself  to 
improve  the  work  produced  by  his  press,  but  was 
unable  to  place  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  orintera 


of  the  time.  A  second  son  of  Sch6ffer's,  Peter  the 
younger,  was  a  capable  die-cutter  and  printer,  and 
engaged  in  his  trade  at  Mainz,  1509-23:  at  Worms, 
1512-29;  at  Strasburg,  1530-39;  at  Venice,  1541-42. 
His  son  Ivo  took  up  nis  quarters  at  Mains,  1531-56, 
and  there  esrried  on  the  prmting  business  of  his 
grandfather. 

Van  deb  Linde,  Oenrk.  der  Srflnd.  der  BueMruekhuul  (Ba« 
lin,  1886) ;  Habtwio,  Peeteeluifl  turn  SOO  jahr.  QeburMaf  wn 
Oulmbert  (Maini,  1900). 

Heinrich  WmoEXM  Wallau. 

Setuda  Cantonim,  a  place  for  the  teaching  and 

Cstice  of  ecclesiastical  chant,  or  a  body  of  smgers 
ded  together  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  tiie 
music  in  church.  In  the  primitive  Church  tiie  singing 
was  done  by  the  clergry,  but,  in  order  to  set  them 
free  from  this  and  enable  them  to  give  theur  attention 
more  to  what  strictly  pertained  to  their  oflSce,  trained 
singers  for  the  musical  part  of  the  liturgy  were  in- 
troduced. Pope  Ifilary  (d.  468)  is  sometimes  credited 
with  having  inaugurated  the  first  tchola  eatUonm, 
but  it  was  Gregoiy  the  Great,  as  we  are  told  in  his 
life  by  John  the  Deacon,  who  established  the  school 
on  a  firm  basis  and  endowed  it.  The  house  in  which 
the  scAofo  was  lodged  was  rebuilt  in  844  by  Pope 
Sergius  II,  who  had  nimself  been  trained  in  it,  as  were 
also  the  popes  Sergius  I,  Gr^iy  II,  Stephen  III, 
and  Paul  I.  This  Roman  school  furnished  the  choir 
at  most  of  the  papal  fimctions  and  was  governed  by 
an  official  called  prior  tchclte  earUorum  or  simply 
cantor.  From  Cardinal  Thomasi's  preface  to  the 
twelfth-century  Vatican  ontiphonacv,  we  learn  that, 
amount  his  other  duties,  he  had  "to  point  out  to 
each  mdividual,  the  day  before,  what  responsory 
he  was  to  sing  in  the  night  office".  From  Rome  the 
institution  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  Church. 
Pepin,  the  father  of  Charlemagne,  first  introduced 
Roman  chanters  into  I^^ance,  placing  them  at  Lyons. 
Charlemagne  encouraged  the  work,  and  through  his 
influence  several  other  schools  were  established  in 
his  empire.  That  of  Metz  became  one  of  the  most 
famous;  other  well-known  ones  were  at'  Hirschau 
Corbie,  and  St.  Gall.  In  England  the  diffusion  of  the 
Roman  chant  was  due  chiefly  to  St.  Benet  Biscop  and 
St.  Wilfrid.  Several  of  the  cathedrals  (e.  g.  York, 
Sorum,  Hereford,  and  Worcester)  and  many  of  the 
abbeys  (e.  g.  Glastonbury  and  Malmesbury)  had 
important  scholce  canlorum  attached  to  them.  The 
Protestant  Reformation  put  an  end  to  the  English 
schools,  while  abroad  they  seem  to  have  died  out 
when  paid  singers  began  to  be  employed  in  the 
churches,  thou^  perhaps  the  mattrise  or  cathecb^ 
choir-school  of  to-day  may  be  regarded  as  their 
legitimate  successor.  In  monasteries  at  the  present 
day  the  name  schola  carUomm  is  often  applied  to  cer- 
tain selected  monks  whose  duty  it  is  to  chant  the  more 
elaborate  portions  of  the  liturgical  music,  such  as  the 
graduals  and  alleluias  at  Mass,  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity joining  only  in  the  simpler  parts.  The  of&- 
dal  in  charge  of  such  a  achola  is  usually  called  the 
"precentor  .  In  recent  times  the  chia  schools  of 
ecclesiastical  chant  have  been  at  Ratisbon,  Mechlin, 
Kinsiedeln,  Beuron,  and,  greatest  of  all,  Solesmes.  In 
these  the  study  of  the  MSS.  and  the  work  of  restoring 
the  traditional  chant  of  the  Church  have  been  pursued 
with  much  success.  The  schola  of  Solesmes  was  com- 
menced by  Dom  Gu^ranger  and  has  been  ably  carried 
on  by  his  successors,  DD.  Pothier  and  Mocquereau. 
The  latter  is  precentor  at  Solesmes  (now  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,_  England),  while  the  papal  commission  en- 
trusted with  the  work  of  preparing  the  official  Vatican 
edition  of  the  Chant  is  presided  over  by  Abbot 
Pothier.  (See  GuiBANQBR,  P*ro8per  Louis  Pas- 
chal; Solesmes.) 

Abhiiblo  in  Diet.  Cltriel.  AnUq.  (London,  1880),  a.  r.; 
ZuoBLBAUBB,  Hit.  tU.  0.  S.  B.  (Augsburg,  17S4). 

G.  Cyprian  ALsroir. 
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SehdUittoa,  Saint.  See  Bbneoict  or  Nubsia, 
Saint. 

Seholutieisin  is  a  term  used  to  designate  both  a 
method  and  a  system.  It  is  applied  to  theolo^  as  well 
as  to  philosophy.  Scholastic  tneology  is'distmguished 
from  Patristic  tneoloKy'  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  posi- 
tive theology  on  the  other  (see  THEOioaT).  Hie  school- 
men themsMvee  distinguished  between  Iheotoijia  specu- 
laiiva  tive  tduHaaiea  and  theologia  poriHva.  Applied 
to  philosophy,  the  word  "Scholastic"  is  often  used, 
also,  to  designate  a  chronolo^cal  division  intervening 
between  the  end  of  the  Patristic  era  in  the  fifth  centu^ 
and  the  beginning  of  the  modem  era,  about  1450.  It 
will,  therefore,  make  for  clearness  and  order  if  we  con- 
sider: I.  Theorig^n  of  the  word  "Scholastic";  II.  The 
history  of  the  period  called  Scholastic  in  the  Wstory  of 
philosophy;  III.  The  Scholastic  method  in  philos- 
ophv,  with  incidental  reference  to  the  Scholastic 
metood  in  theology;  and  IV.  The  contents  of  the 
Scholastic  system.  The  revival  of  Scholasticism  in 
recent  times  has  been  already  treated  under  the  head 

NBO-ScHOIiABTICISlf. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Namb  "Scholastic". — There 
are  in  Greek  literature  a  few  instances  of  the  use 
of  the  word  o-xoWrw^t  to  designate  a  professional 
philosopher.  Historically,  however,  the  word,  as  now 
used,  18  to  be  traced,  not  to  Greek  uswe,  but 
to  early  Christian  institutions.  In  the  Cnnstian 
schools,  especially  after  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  it  was  customary  to  call  the  head  of  the 
school  magister  leholce,  eapUcola,  or  schaiasUeus.  As 
time  went  on,  the  last  of  these  appellations  was  used 
exclusively.  The  curriculum  of  those  schools  in- 
cluded amon(|  the  seven  liberal  arts,  dialectic,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  only  branch  of  philosophy  stud- 
ied ^^stematically.  The  head  of  the  school  generally 
taught  dialectic,  and  out  of  his  teaching  grew  both  the 
manner  of  philosophizing  and  the  system  of  philoso- 
i^y  that  prevailed  during  all  the  Middle  Ages. 
Consequently,  the  name  "Scholastic"  was  used  and 
is  still  used  to  designate  the  method  and  system  that 
grew  out  of  the  academic  curriculum  of  the  schools  or, 
more  definitely,  out  of  the  dialectical  teaching  of  the 
masters  of  the  schools  (acholaaUci).  It  does  not  mat- 
ter that,  historically,  the  Golden  Age  of  Scholas- 
tic philosophy,  namely,  the  thirteenth  century,  falls 
witfiin  a  jienod  when  the  schools,  the  curriculum  of 
which  was  the  seven  Uberal  arts,  including  dialectic, 
had  given  way  to  another  orgtmization  of  studies,  the 
elvdia  genercSia,  or  universities.  The  name,  once 
given,  continued,  as  it  almost  always  does,  to  deei^: 
nato  the  method  and  system  which  had  by  this  time 
passed  into  a  new  phase  of  development.  AcademK 
cally,  the  philosophers  of  the  tlurteenth  century  are 
known  as  moffistri,  or  masters;  historiciJly,  however, 
they  are  Scholastics,  and  continue  to  be  so  designatea 
until  the  end  of  the  medieval  period.  And,  even  after 
the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  philosopher  or  theolo- 
gian who  adopts  the  method  or  the  system  of  the  me- 
dieval Scholastics  is  said  to  be  a  Scholastic. 

II.  The  Scholastic  Period. — The  period  ex- 
tending from  the  beginning  of  Christian  speculation 
to  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  inclusive,  is  known  aa 
the  Patristic  era  in  philosophy  and  theology.  In 
general,  that  era  inclmed  to  Platonism  and  under- 
estimatied  the  importance  of  Aristotle.  The  Fathers 
strove  to  construct  on  .Platonic  principles  a  system 
of  Christian  philosophy.  They  brought  reason  to 
the  <ud  of  Revelation.  They  leaned,  however,  tow- 
ards the  doctrine  of  the  mystics,  and,  in  ultimate 
resort,  rdied  more  on  q>intual  intuition  than  on 
dialectical  proof  for  the  establishment  and  explansr 
tion  of  the  hij^iest  truths  of  philosophy.  Between 
the  end  of  the  Patristic  era  in  the  fifth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Scholastic  era  in  the  ninth  there  in- 
tervene a  number  of  intercalary  thinkers,  as  they  may 


be  called,  like  Claudianus  Mamertus,  Boethius^ 
Cassiodorus,  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  Venerable  Bede, 
eto.,  who  helped  to  hand  down  to  tiie  new  generation 
the  traditions  of  the  Patristic  age  and  to  continue 
into  the  Scholastic  era  the  current  of  Platonism.  With 
the  Carlovingian  revival  of  learning  in  the  ninth 
century  began  a  period  of  educationiu  activity  which 
resulted  in  a  new  phase  of  Christian  thou^t  known' 
as  Scholasticism.  The  first  masters  of  the  schools 
in  the  ninth  century,  Alcuin,  Rabanus,  ete.^  were  not, 
indeed,  more  original  than  Boethius  or  Caasiodonis, — 
the  first  ori^nal  thinker  in  the  Scholastic  era  was 
John  the  Scot  (see  EiuiraENA,  John  Scotus).  Never- 
theless they  inaugurated  the  Scholastic  movement, 
because  they  endeavoured  to  brin^  the  Patristic 
(l>rincipally  the  Augustinian)  tradition  into  touch 
with  the  new  life  of  Eiuopean  Christianily.  They  did 
not  abandon  Platcmism.  Tliey  knew  little  of  Aristotle 
except  as  a  logician.  But  by  the  emphaos  they  laid 
on  dialectical  reaaoninj^j  they  gave  a  new  direc- 
tion to  Christian  tradition  m  philosophy.  In  the 
curriculum  of  the  schools  in  which  they  taught,  phi- 
losophy was  represented  by  dialectic.  On  the  text- 
books of  dialectic  which  they  used  they  wrote  com- 
mentaries and  glosses,  into  which,  little  by  little,  they 
admitted  problems  of  psychology,  metaphywcs,  cos- 
mology, and  ethics,  oo  that  the  Scholastic  move- 
ment as  a  whole  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
discussions  of  the  dialecticians. 

Method,  contents,  and  concluaons  were  influenced 
by  this  origin.  There  resulted  a  species  of  Christian 
lUtionalism  which  more  than  any  other  trait  char- 
acterises Scholastic  philosophy  in  every  sucoesmve 
staee  of  its  development  and  marks  it  on  very  defi- 
nite^ from  the  Patristic  philosophy,  which,  as  has 
been  said,  was  ultimately  intuitional  and  mystic. 
With  RoBcelin,  who  <4>p^u«d  about  the  midme  of 
the  eleventh  century,  the  note  of  Rationaliam  is 
very  <Ustinctly  sounded,  and  the  first  rumbling  is 
heara  of  the  inevitable  reaction,  the  voice  of  Chris- 
tian mysticism  uttering  its  note  of  warning,  and 
condemning  the  excess  into  which  Rationalism  had 
fallen.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  there- 
fore. Scholasticism  passed  through  its  period  of  storm 
and  stress.  On  the  one  nde  were  the  advocates  of 
reason,  Roscelin.  Abelard,  Peter  Lombard;  on -the 
other  were  the  cnampions  of  mysticism,  St.  Anselm, 
St.  Peter  Damian,  St.  Bernard,  and  the  Victorines. 
Like  all  ardent  advocates,  the  Rationalists  went  too 
far  at  first,  and  only  gradually  brought  thdr  method 
within  the  lines  of  orthodoxy  and  humoni^ed  it  with 
Christian  reverence  for  the  mysteries  of  Faith.  Like 
all  conservative  reactionists,  the  mystics  at  first  con- 
demned the  use  as  well  as  the  abuse  of  reason;  they 
did  not  reach  an  intelligent  compromise  with  the  dia- 
lecticians until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  coitury.  In 
the  final  outcome  of  the  struggle,  it  was  Rational- 
ism that,  having  modified  its  unreasonable  claims, 
triumphed  in  the  Christian  schools,  without,  however, 
driving  the  mystics  from  the  field. 

Meantime.  Eclectics,  like  John  of  Salisbury,  and 
Platonists,  like  the  members  of  the  School  of  Chartree, 
gave  to  the  Scholastic  movement  a  broader  spirit 
of  toleration,  imputed,  so  to  speak,  a  sort  of  Human- 
ism to  philosophy,  so  that,  when  we  come  to  the  eve 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  Scholastidsm  has  made 
two  very  decided  steps  in  advance,  first,  tiie  use 
of  reason  in  the  tUscusaon  of  spiritual  truth  and  the 
application  of  dialectic  to  theology  are  accepted  with- 
out protest,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  moderation.  Second,  there  is  a  willin^ees  on  tiie 
part  of  the  Schoolmen  to  go  outside  the  lines  of  strict 
ecclesiastical  tradition  and  learn,  not  only  from  Aris- 
totle, who  was  now  beginning  to  be  known  as  a 
metaphysician  and  a  psychologist,  but  also  from  the 
Arabians  and  the  Jews,  whose  works  had  begun  to 
penetrate  in  Latin  translations  into  the  sohoob  of 
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Christian  Europe.  The  taking  of  Constantinople 
in  1204,  the  introduction  of  ijabian,  Jewish,  and 
Greek  works  into  the  Christian  schools,  the  rise  of 
the  universities,  and  tiie  foundation  of  the  mendicant 
orders — these  are  the  events  which  led  to  the  ex- 
traordinary intellectual  activity  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  which  oentored  in  the  University  of  Paris. 
At  first  Uiere  was  considerable  confusion,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  battles  won  in  the  twdfth  oentwy 
by  the  dialecticians  should  be  fought  over  agun. 
The  translations  of  Aristotle  made  from  the  Arabian 
and  accompanied  by  Arabian  commentaries  wero 
tinged  with  Pantheism,  Fatalism,  and  other  Neo- 
platonic  errors.  Even  in  the  Christian  schools  there 
were  declared  Pantheists,  like  David  of  Dinant, 
and  outspoken  Averroiste,  like  Siger  of  Brabant, 
w1m>  bade  fair  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  Aristote- 
leanism. 

These  developments  were  supproMcd  by  the  most 
stringent  disciplinary  measures  during  the  first  few 
de^es  of  the  thirteenth  century.  While  thqr  were 
still  a  source  of  duiger,  men  like  William  of  Auvergne 
and  Alexander  of  Hales  hesitated  between  the  tradi- 
tional Augustinianism  of  the  Christian  schoc^  and  the 
new  Aristoteleanism,  which  came  from  a  suspected 
source.  Besides,  Augustinianism-  and  Platonism  ac- 
corded with  piety,  while  Aristoteleanism  was  found 
to  lack  the  eloment  of  mysticism.  In  time,  however, 
the  translations  made  from  the  Greek  revealed  an 
Aristotle  free  from  the  errors  attributed  to  him  by  the 
Arabians,  and,  above  all,  the  commanding  genius  of 
Albertus  Ma^us  and  his  still  more  illustrious  dis- 
ciple, St.  Thomas  Aauinas,  who  appeared  at  the 
cntioal  moment,  calmly  surveyed  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation,  imd  met  them  fearlessly,  won  the  vic- 
tory for  the  new  philoeophv.  and  continued  suc- 
cessfully the  traditions  established  in  the  preced- 
ing century.  Their  contem{>orary,  St.  Bonaventure, 
showed  tiiat  the  new  learning  was  not  incompat- 
ible with  mwticism  drawn  from  Christian  sources, 
and  'Roger  Bacon  demonstrated  by  his  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  develop  the  natival  scimoes  the 
possibUities  of  another  kind  which  were  latent  in 
Aristoteleanism. 

With  Duns  Sootus,  a  genius  of  the  first  order,  but 
not  of  the  constructive  type,  begins  the  critical  phase 
of  Sdiolasticism.  Even  before  his  time,  the  Fran- 
ciscan and  the  Dominican  currents  had  set  out  in 
divergent  directions.  It  was  his  keen  and  unr»> 
lentil^  search  for  Uie  weak  points  in  Th(»ni8tic 
philosophy  that  irritated  and -wounded  susceptibili- 
ties among  iho  followers  of  St.  Thomas,  and  brought 
about  Uie  spirit  of  partisanship  which  did  so  much 
to  dissipate  the  energy  of  Scholasticism  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  recrudesoenoe  of  Averroism 
in  the  schods,  the  moeasive  cultivation  of  formalism 
and  subtlety,  the  growth  of  artificial  and  even  bar- 
barous terminology,  and  the  neglect  of  the  study 
of  nature  and  of  histoi^y  contributed  to  the  same 
result.  Ockham's  Nominalism  and  Durandus's  at- 
tempt to  "simplify"  Scholastic  philosophy  did  not 
have  the  effect  '«iaoh  their  authors  intended.  "The 
glory  and  power  bf  sdholasticism  faded  into  the 
warmth  ana  bri^tness  of  mysticism, "  and  Gerson, 
Thomas  &  Kempis,  and  Eokhart  are  more  repre- 
sentative of  what  the  Christian  Church  was  actually 
thinking  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
than  are  t^e  Tliomists,  Scotists,  and  Ockhamists  of 
that  period,  who  frittered  a-way  much  valuable 
time  in  the  discusswn  of  highly  technical  questions 
which  arose  within  the  schools  and  possess  little 
interest  except  for  adepte  in  Scholastic  subtlety. 
After  the  rise  of  Humanism,  when  the  Renaissance, 
which  ushered  in  the  modem  era,  was  in  full  progress, 
the  grwt  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  commen- 
tators inaugurated  an  age  of  more  healthy  Scholas- 
ticism, and  the  great  Jesuit  teachers,  Ttdetus,  Vas- 


ques,  and  Suares,  seemed  to  recall'  the  best  days 
of  thirteenth  century  speculation.  The  triumph  of 
scientific  discovery,  with  which,  as  a  rule,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Scholasticism  in  the  seats  of  academic 
authority  had,  unfortunately,  too  little  sjrmpathy, 
led  to  new  ways  of  philosophizing,  and  when,  nnally, 
Descartes  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  effected  a 
complete  separation  of  philosopl^  from  theology, 
the  modem  era  had  begun  and  tue  age  known  as 
that  <A  Scholasticism  had  .come  to  an  end. 

III.  Thk  Scholastic  Method. — No  method  in 
philosophy  has  been  more  unjustly  condemned  than 
that  of  the  Scholastics.  No  philosophy  has  been 
more  grossly  misrepresented.  And  this  is  true  not 
only  of  the  details,  but  also  of  the  most  essential 
elemente  of  Scholasticism.  Two  char^,  especially, 
are  made  against  the  Schoolmen:  Fust,  that  thev 
confounded  i^oeoplqr  with  theology;  and  second, 
that  they  made  reason  subservient  to  authority. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  essence  of  Scholasticism 
is,  first,  ite  clear  delimitation  of  the  respective  domains 
of  philosophy  and  theology,  and,  second,  its  advocacy 
of  the  use  of  reason. 

A.  Theology  and  Philosophy. — Christian  thinkers, 
from  Uie  beginning,  were  comronted  with  the  ques- 
tion: How  are  we  to  reconcile  reason  with  revelation, 
science  -with  faith,  philosophy  with  theology?  The 
first  Mologists  poowBood  no  philosophy  of  their  own. 
They  nad  to  deal  witii  a  pagan  world  proud  (rf  ite 
literature  and  ite  philosot^y,  ready  at  any  moment 
to  flaunt  ite  inheritance  of  -wisdom  in  the  face  of 
ignorant  Christians.  The  apologists  met  the  situa- 
tion by  a  theory  that  was  as  audacious  as  it  must 
have  been  disconcerting  to  the  pagans.  They  ad- 
vanced the  explanation  that  all  the  wisdom  of  Plato 
and  the  othw  Greeks  -was  due  to  the  inspiration  of 
iJie  Logos;  that  it  was  God's  truth,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  be  in  contradiction  with  the  supernatu- 
ral revelation  contained  in  the  Gospels.  It  was  a 
hypothesis  calculated  not  only  to  olence  apapm  op- 

gonent,  but  also  to  work  constructively.  We  find  it  m 
t.  Banl,  in  Origen,  and  even  in  St.  Augustine.  The 
beli<tf  tiu^  the  two  orders  of  truth,  the  natural  and 
die  supernatural,  must  harmonise,  is  the  inspiration 
of  intellectual  activity  in  the  Patristic  era.  But  that  ~ 
era  did  little  to  define  the  limite  of  the  two  realms  at 
truth.  St.  Augustine  believes  that  faith  aids  rea- 
son (credo  ul  irUeUioam)  and  that  reason  aids  faith 
(tnteUiffo  tit  credam);  he  is,  however,  inclined  to 
emphasize  the  first  principle  and  not  the  second. 
He  does  not  develop  a  definfte  methodology  in  dealing 
wiUi  them.  The  Scholastics,  almost  from  the  first, 
attempted  to  do  so. 

J(riut  Sootus  Eriugena,  in  the  ninth  ooatury,  by 
his  doctrine  that  all  trath  is  a  theophany,  or  showing 
forth  of  God,  tried  to  elevate  philosophy  to  the  rank 
of  theology,  and  identify  the  two  m  a  species  of 
theosophy.  Abelard,  in  the  twelfth  century,  tried 
to  bring  theok>gy  down  to  the  level  of  philosophy, 
and  identify  both  in  a  Rationalistic  system.  The 
greatest  of  the  Scholastics  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
especially  St.  Hiomas  Aquinas,  solved  the  problem 
for  all  time,  so  far  as  Christian  speculation  is  con- 
cerned, by  showing  that  the  two  are  distinct  sci- 
ences, and  yet  that  they  agree.  They  are  distinct,  he 
teaches,  because,  while  ^lilosophy  relies  on  reason 
alone,  theology  uses  the  troths  derived  from  revel»> 
tion,  and  alsobecause  there  are  some  troths,  the  mys- 
teries of  Faith,  which  he  completely  outside  thedomain 
of  philosophy  and  belong  to  theology.  They  agree, 
and  must  agree,  beowse  God  is  the  author  of  all 
trath,  and  it  is  impossible  to  think  that  Ha  would 
teach  in  the  natural  order  anything  that  oontradicta 
what  He  teaches  in  the  supernatural  order.  The 
recognition  of  these  principles  is  one  of  the  crowning 
achievemento  of  Scholasticism.  It  is  one  of  the 
eharacteristics  ^t  mark  it  off  from  the  Pfttiistio 
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em,  in  which  the  same  prindpies  were,  so  to  speak,  in 
solution,  and  not  crystalliaed  in  definite  expression. 
It  is  the  trait  which  differentiates  Scholasticism  from 
Averroiam.  It  is  the  inspiration  of  all  Scholastic 
effort.  As  long  as  it  lasted  Scholasticism  lasted, 
and  aa  soon  as  the  opposite  conviction  became  ee- 
tablished,  the  convictipn,  namely,  that  what  ia  true 
in  theology  may  be  f  alae  in  philosophy,  Scholasticiam 
ceaaed  to  exist.  It  is,  ther^ore,  a  matter  of  conatant 
surprise  to  those  who  know  Scholaaticism  to  find 
it  misrepresented  on  this  vital  point. 

B.  Sckola^ic  Rationalism. — Scholasticism  sprang 
from  the  study  of  dialectic  in  the  schools.  The 
most  decisive  oattle  of  Scholasticism  was  that 
which  it  waged  in  the  twelfth  century  against  the 
myatico,  who  condemned  the  use  of  dialectic.  The 
diatinguiahing  mark  of  Scholaaticism  in  the  »f/B  of  its 
higheat  devw>pment  is  its  use  of  the  dialectical  me- 
thod. It  is,  therefore,  a  matter,  once  more,  for 
surprise,  to  nnd  Scholasticiam  acciued  of  undue  aub- 
aervience  to  authority  and  of  the  nef^eot  of  reaaon. 
Rationalism  is  a  wora  which  has  vanous  meaninn. 
It  is  aometimes  uaed  to  designate  a  syatem  whiui, 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  authoritv  of  revela- 
tion, tests  all  truth  by  the  standard  of  reason.  In 
this  sense,  the  Scholastics  were  not  Rationalists. 
The  Rationalism  of  Scholasticism^  consists  in  the  con- 
viction that  reason  is  to  be  used  in  the  elucidation  of 
spiritual  truth  and  in  defence  of  'the  dogmas  of  Futh. 
It  is  opposed  to  mysticism,  which  distrusted  reason 
and  placed  emphasis  on  intuition  and  contemplation. 
In  this  milder  meaning  of  the  term,  all  the  Scholaatica 
were  convinced  Rationalists,  the  only  difference  being 
that  some,  like  Abelard  and  Roscelin,  were  too  ardent 
in  their  advocacy  of  the  use  of  reason,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  maintain  that  reason  can  prove  even  the 
supernatural  mysteries  of  Faith,  while  others,  like 
St.  Thomas,  moderated  the  claims  of  reaaon,  aet 
limita  to  ita  power  of  proving  spiritual  truth,  and 
maintained  tnat  the  mysteries  of  faith  could  not 
be  diacovered  and  cannot  be  proved  by  unaided 
reason. 

The  whole  Scholastic  movement,  thoefore,  is  a 
Rationalistic  movement  in  the  second  sense  of  the 
term  Rationalism.  The  Scholaatica  uaed  their  rea- 
son: they  applied  dialectic  to  the  study  of  nature, 
of  human  nature  and  of  supernatural  truth.  Far 
from  depreciating  reason,  they  went  as  far  as  man  can 
f/o — some  modem  critics  think  they  went  too  far — 
m  the  application  of  reason  to  the  discussion  of 
the  dogmas  of  Faith.  They  acknowledged  the  au- 
thoritv of  revelation,  as  all  Christian  philosophers 
are  obliged  to  do.  They  admitted  tne  force  of 
human  authority  when  the  conditions  of  its  valid 
wplication  were  verified.  But  in  theology,  the  au- 
thority of  revelation  did  not  coerce  their  reason, 
and  in  philosophy  and  in  natural  science  they  tau{|ht 
very  emphatically  that  the  argument  from  authonty 
is  the  weakest  of  all  arguments.  They  did  not 
subordinate  reason  to  authority  in  any  unworthy 
sense  of  that  phrase.  It  was  an  opponent  of  the 
Scholaatic  movement  who  styled  philosophy ' '  the  hand- 
maid of  theology  ",  a  designation  which,  however,  some 
of  the  Schoolmen  accepted  to  mean  that  to  philosophy 
belongs  the  honourable  taak  of  carrying  the  hsiit 
which  is  to  guide  the  footsteps  of  theology.  One 
need  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  with  Barth^lemy  Saint- 
Hilaire,  that  "Scholaaticism,  in  its  general  result, 
ia  the  first  revolt  of  the  modem  spirit  against  au- 
thority." Nevertheless,  one  is  compelled  by  the 
facts  of  history  to  admit  that  there  is  more  truth  in 
that  description  than  in  the  superficial  judgment  of 
the  historians  who  describe  Scholasticism  as  the 
subordination  of  reason  to  authority. 

C.  Delaih  of  ScluAaitie  Method.— The  Scholastic 
manner  of  treating  the  problems  of  philosophy  and 
theology  is  apparent  from  a  glanoe  at  the  Dody  of 


litwature  which  the  Schoolmen  produced.  Hie  in» 
mense  amount  of  commentary  on  Aristotle,  on  Peter 
Lombard,  on  Boethius,  on  Psetulo-Dionysius,  and  on 
the  Scriptures  indicates  the  form  of  academic  ao- 
tivity  which  characterizes  the  Scholaatic  period.  The 
use  of  texts  dates  from  the  very  beginning  of  die 
Scholaatic  era  in  philosophy  and  the^ogy,  and  was 
continued  down  mto  modem  times.  The  niatur« 
teacher,  however,  very  often  embodied  tJie  results 
ol  his  own  speculation  in  a  Sumtna,  which,  in  time, 
beeame  a  text  in  the  hands  of  his  successors.  The 
Quietlionea  dispuiake  were  special  treatises  on  the 
more  difficult  or  the  more  important  topics,  and, 
as  the  name  implied,  followed  tne  method  of  debate 
prevalent  in  the  schools,  generally  called  disputation 
or  determination.  The  Quodlibda  were  miscellanies, 
generally  in  the  form  of  answers  to  questiona  which, 
aa  soon  as  a  teachw  had  attained  a  widespread  re- 
nown, begaa  to  come  to  hun,  not  only  from  the  aca- 
demic world  in  which  he  lived,  but  n-om  all  classes 
of  persons  and  from  every  part  of  Qiristendom.  The 
division  of  topics  in  theolora''  was  determined  by  the 
arrangement  followed  in  Peter  Lombard's  "Books 
of  Sentences"  (see  Smacs,  SniiMui.A),  and  in  phi- 
losophy it  adhered  closely  to  the  order  of  treatises 
in  Aristotle's  workp.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  diver- 
gence among  the  principal  Scholastics  in  the  details 
of  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  the  relative  values  of  the 
sub-titles,  "part",  "question",  "disputation",  "ar- 
ticle", etc.  All,  however,  adopt  the  manner  of  treat- 
ment by  which  thesis,  objections,  and  solutions  of 
objections  stand  out  distinctly  in  the  discuaaion  of 
^ch  problem.  We  find  traoea  of  this  in  Gerbvt'a 
little  treatise  "De  rationali  et  ratione~uti"  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  it  is  still  more  definitely  adopted 
in  Abelard's  "Sic  et  non".  It  had  its  root  in  Ari»- 
totelean  method,  but  waa  determined  more  immo- 
diatelv  by  the  dialectical  activitv  of  the  early 
schools,  from  which,  as  was  said,  Scholasticism 
sprang. 

Much  has  been  said  both  in  praise  and  in  blame 
of  Scholastic  terminology  in  philosophy  and  theologEy. 
It  is  rather  graerallv  acknowledged  that  whatever 
precision  there  is  in  tne  modem  languages  of  Western 
Europe  is  due  largely  to  the  dialectic  aisquisitions  of 
the  Scholastics.  On  the  other  hand,  ridicule  has  been 
poured  on  the  stiffness,  the  awkwardness,  and  the 
barbari^  of  the  Scholastic  style.  In  an  impartial 
study  of  the  question,  it  ahould  be  remembered  that 
the  Scholastics  of  the  thirteenth  century — and  it  was 
not  they  but  their  successors  who  were  guilty  of  the 
groaaeat  aina  of  style — ^were  confronted  with  a  ter- 
minological problem  unique  in  the  history  of  thought. 
They  came  suddenly  into  possession  of  an  entirely 
new  literature,  the  works  of  Aristotle.  They  spoke  a 
language,  Latin,  on  which  the  terminology  oi  Aris- 
totle in  metaphysics,  psychology  etc.,  had  made  no  im- 
pression. Consequently,  they  were  obliged  to  create 
aQ  at  once  Latin  words  ana  phrases  to  express  the 
terminokigy  of  Aristotle,  a  terminology  remarkable 
for  ita  extent,  ita  variety,  and  ita  technical  com- 
plexity. They  did  it  honeatly  and  humbly,  by 
tranalating  Aristotle's  phrases  literally;  so  that  many 
a  strange-sounding  Latin  phrase  in  the  writings  of  the 
Schoolmen  would  be  very  |!Ood  Aristotelean  Qieek, 
if  rendered  word  for  word  mto  that  language.  The 
Latin  of  the  best  of  the  Scholaatica  may  be  lacking 
in  elegance  and  distinction;  but  no  one  will  deny  the 
merits  of  ita  rigorous  aeverity  ofphrase  and  its  logi- 
cal soundness  of  oonatraction.  Tuough  wanting  we 
graces  of  what  ia  called  the  fine  atyle,  graees  vdiich 
nave  the  power  of  pleasing  but  do  not  facilitate  the 
task  of  the  leamer  in  philosophy,  the  style  of  the 
thirteenth-century  masters  possesses  the  fundamen- 
tal qualities,  clearness,  conciseness,  and  richness  ai 
technical  phrase. 

IV.  TBaCoMmNtB  or  thb  Scholastic  Snrmi. — 
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In  logic  the  Scholastics  adopted  all  the  details  of  the 
Aristotelean  system,  which  was  known  to  the  Latin 
world  from  the  time  of  Boethius.  Their  individual 
contributions  consisted  of  some  minor  improvements 
in  the  matter  of  teaching  and  in  the  technic  of  the 
science.  Their  underlying  theory  of  knowledge  is 
also  Aristotelean.  It  may  be  described  by  saying 
that  it  is  a  system  of  Moderate  Realism  and  Moderate 
Intellectualism.  The  Realism  consists  in  teaching 
that  outside  the  mind  there  exist  things  fundamen- 
tally universal  which  correspond  to  our  universal 
ideas.  The  Moderate  Intellectualism  js  summed 
up  in  the  two  principles:  (1)  all  our  knowledge  is 
derived  from  sense-knowledge;  and  (2)  intellectual 
knowledge  differs  from  sense-uiowledge,  not  only  in 
degree  but  also  in  kind.  In  this  way.  Scholasticism 
avoids  Innatism,  according  to  which  all  our  ideas,  or 
some  of  our  ideas,  are  bom  with  the  soul  and  have  no 
origin  in  the  world  outside  us.  At  the  same  time,_  it 
avoids  Sensism,  according  to  which  our  so-called  in- 
tellectual knowledge  is  onlv  sense-knowledge  of  a 
higher  or  finer  sort.  The  Scholastics,  moreover,  took 
a  firm  stand  against  the  doctrine  of  Subjectivism. 
In  their  diacuaaion  of  the  value  of  knowledge  they 
held  that  there  is  an  external  world  which  is  real  and 
independent  of  our  thoughts.  In  that  world  are  the 
forms  which  miUce  things  to  be  what  they  are.  The 
same  forms  received  into  the  mind  in  the  process  of 
knowing  cause  us  not  to  be  the  object  but  to  know 
the  object.  This  presence  of  things  in  the  mind  by 
means  of  forms  is  true  representation^  or  rather  pres- 
entation. For  it  is  the  objective  thing  that  we  are 
first  aware  of,  not  its  representation  in  us. 

The  Scholastic  outlook  on  the  world  of  nature  is 
Aristotelean.  The  Schoolmen  adopt  the  doctrine  of 
matter  sad  form,  which  they  apply  not  only  to  living 
thingB  but  1^  to  inorganic  nature.  Since  the  form, 
or  entelechy,  is  alwasrs  striving  for  its  own  realisation 
or  actualization,  the  view  of  nature  which  this  doc- 
trine leads  to  is  teleolog^cal.  Instead,  however,  of 
ascribing  purpose  in  a  vague,  unsatisfactory  manner 
to  nature  itself,  the  Scholastics  attributed  design  to 
the  intelligent,  provident  author  of  nature.  The 
principle  of  finality  thus  acquired  a  more  precise 
meamng,  and  at  the  same  time  the  danger  of  a  Pan- 
theistic mterpretation  was  avoided.  On  the  question 
of  the  univeraality  of  matter  the  Schoolmen  were  di- 
vided among  themselves,  some,  like  the  Franciscan 
teachers,  mamtainincthat  all  created  beings  are  mate- 
rial, others,  like  St.  Thomas,  holding  the  existence  of 
"separate  forms",  such  as  the  angels,  in  whom  there 
is  potency  but  no  matter.  Again,  on  the  question  of 
the  oneness  of  substantial  forms,  there  was  a  laek  of 
agreement.  St.  Thomas  held  ttiat  in  each  individ- 
ual material  substance,  organic  or  inorganic,  thers 
is  but  one  substantial  form,  which  confers  being, 
substantiality  and,  in  the  case  of  man,  life,  sen- 
sation, and  reason.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  believed 
that  in  one  substance,  man,  for  instance,  there  are 
nmultaneously  several  forms,  one  of  which  confers  ex- 
istence, another  substantiality,  another  life,  and  an- 
othN,  reason.  Finally,  there  was  a  divergence  of  views 
as  to  what  is  the  principle  of  individuation,  by  which 
several  individuus  of  the  same  spedes  are  differ- 
oitiated  from  one  another.  St.  Thomas  taught  that 
t^e  principle  of  individuation  is  matter  with  its  de- 
termined dimennons,  maUria  tignata. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  man,  the  first  Scholastios 
were  Augustinians.  Their  definition  of  the  soul  is 
what  may  be  called  the  spiritual,  as  opposed  to  the 
biolo^cal,  definition.  They  held  that  the  soul  is  the 
principle  of  thought-activity,  and  that  the  exercise  of 
the  senses  is  a  process  from  the  soul  through  the  body, 
not  a  process  of  the  whole  organism,  that  is,  of  the  body 
animated  by  the  soul.  The  Scholastics  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  frankly  adopted  the  Aristotelean  defi- 
nition of  the  soul  as  the  prindple  of  life,  not  of  thought 


merely.  Therefore,  they  maintained,  man  is  a  oom^ 
pound  of  body  and  soul,  each  of  which  is  an  incom- 
plete substantial  principle,  the  union  bein^,  conse- 
auently,  immediate,  vital,  and  substantial.  For 
them  there  is  no  need  of  an  intermediary  "body  of 
light"  such  as  St.  Augustine  imagined  to  exist.  All 
the  vital  activities  of  the  individual  human  bdng  aro 
ascribed  ultimately  to  the  soul,  as  to  their  active 
principle,  although  thgr  may  have  more  immediata 
principles,  namely  the  faculties,  such  as  intellect,  the 
senses,  the  vegetative  and  muscular  powers.  But 
while  the  soul  is  in  this  way  concerned  with  all  the 
vital  functions,  being,  in  fact,  t^e  source  of  them,  and 
the  body  enters  as  a  passive  principle  into  all  the  ao- 
tivities  of  the  soul,  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case 
of  immaterial  thought-activities.  They  are,  like  all 
the  other  activities,  activities  of  the  incuvidu^.  The 
soul  is  the  active  principle  of  them.  But  the  body 
contributes  to  them,  not  in  the  same  intrinsic  manner 
in  which  it  contributes  to  seeing,  hearing,  digesting, 
etc.,  but  only  in  an  extrinsic  manner,  by  supplying  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  intellect  mtmufactures 
ideas.  Thbextrinnc  dependence  explains  the  phe- 
nomena of  fatigue,  etc.  At  the  same  time  it  leaves 
the  soul  so  independent  intrinncally  that  the  latter 
is  truly  said  to  be  immaterial.  ,  . 

From  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  follows  its  im- 
mortality. Setting  aside  the  poerability  of  aanihilsr 
tion,  s  posmbility  to  which  all  creatures,  even  the 
angels,  are  subject,  the  human  soul  is  naturally  im- 
mortal, and  its  immortality,  St.  Thomas  believes,  can 
be  proved  from  its  immateriality.  Duns  Scotus, 
however,  whose  notion  of  the  strict  requirements  of  a 
demonstration  was  influenced  by  his  training  in  math- 
ematics, dniies  the  condudve  force  of  the  argument 
from  immateriality,  and  c^ls  attention  to  Aristotle's 
hesitation  or  obscurity  on  this  point.  Aristotle,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Arabians,  was,  undoubtedly,  <n>- 
posed  to  immortality.  It  was,  however,  one  of  St. 
Thomas's  greatest  achievements  in  philosophy  that, 
especially  in  his  opaaculum  "De  unitate  intellectus", 
he  refuted  the  Arabian  interpretation  of  Aristotle, 
showed  that  the  active  intellect  is  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul,  and  thus  removed  the  uncertwity  which, 
for  the  Aristoteleans,  hunp  around  the  notions  of  im- 
materiality and  immortakty.  From  the  immaterial- 
ity of  the  soul  follows  not  only  that  it  is  immortal,  but 
B&o  that  it  originated  by  an  act  of  creation.  It  was 
created  at  the  moment  in  which  it  was  united  with  the 
body:  creando  infundUw,  el  itifimdendo  ereatvr  is  the 
Scholastic  phrase. 

Scholastic  metaphymcs  added  to  the  Anstoteteaa 
system  a  full  discussion  of  the  nature  of  personahty, 
restated  in  more  definite  terms  the  traditional  argu- 
mmts  for  the  existence  of  God,  and  developed  the  doo- 
trine  of  the  providential  government  of  the  universe. 
The  exigencies  of  theological  (Uscusaon  occasioned 
also  a  minute  analysis  of  the  nature  of  accident  in  gen- 
eral and  of  quantity  in  particular.  The  application 
of  the  resulting  principles  to  the  explanation  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Eucharist,  as  contained  in  St.  Thomas's 
works  on  the  subject,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
all  the  Scholastio  attempts  to  render  faith  reasonable 
by  means  of  dialectical  discussion.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said,  in  general,  that  the  peculiar  excellence  of  tlra 
Scholastics  as  systematic  thinkers  coiunsted  in  their 
ability  to  take  hold  of  the  profoundest  metaphyseal 
distinctions,  such  as  matter  and  form,  potency  and 
actuality,  substance  and  accident,  and  apply  them  to 
every  d^iartment  of  thought.  They  were  no  mere 
i^rioiists;  th^  recognized  in  principle  and  in  prac- 
tice that  scientific  method  begins  with  the  observa- 
tion of  facts.  Nevertheless,  they  excelled  most  of  all 
in  the  talent  which  is  peculiarly  metaphysical,  the 
power  to  grasp  abstract  general  principles  and  apply 
them  consistently  and  systematically. 

So  far  as  the  ethics  of  Scholasticism  is  not  distinctly 
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Christian,  oeddng  to  enMund  and  justify  Divine  law 
and  the  Christian  Btanaaid  of  morals,  it  is  Aristote- 
lean.  This  is  clear  from  the  adm)tion  and  application 
of  the  Aristotelean  definition  of  virtue  as  the  golden 
mean  between  two  extremes.  FundamentaU)r,  the 
definition  is  eudemonistic.  It  rests  on  the  conviction 
that  the  supreme  good  of  man  is  ht^pidess,  that  hap- 
piness is  the  realisation,  or  complete  actuijtsation,  of 
one's  nature,  and  that  virtue  is  an  essential  means  to 
that  end.  But  what  is  vague  and  unsatisfactonr  in 
Aristotelean  Eudemonism  is  made  definite  and  safe  in 
the  Scholastic  system,  which  detoinines  the  meaning 
of  happiness  and  re^zation  according  to  the  Divine 
puriXMe  in  creation  and  the  dignity  to  which  man  is 
destined  as  a  child  of  God. 

In  thor  discusnon  of  the  problems  of  political  phi- 
losophy the  philosophers  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
while  not  discarding  the  thetdo^cal  views  of  St.  Au- 
gustine contained  in  "The  Gty  of  God",  laid  a  new 
foundation  for  the  study  <rf  political  organisations 
bjr  introducing  Aristotle's  sdentific  definition  of  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  civil  society.  Man,  says  St. 
Thomas,  is  naturally  a  social  and  political  animal. 
By  giving  to  human  beinns  a  nature  which  requires 
the  co-opeiation  of  other  human  bongs  for  its  wel- 
fare, God  ordained  man  for  sodety,  and  thus  it  is  His 
will  that  princes  should  govern  with  a  view  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  The  end  for  which  the  state  exists  is, 
then,  not  merely  vivere  but  bene  All  that  goes 

to  niake  life  better  and  happier  is  included  in  the  Di- 
vine charter  from  which  kings  and  rulers  derive  their 
authority.  The  Scholastic  treatises  on  this  subject 
and  the  commentaries  on  the  "Politics"  of  Aristotle 
pr^ared  the  way  for  the  medieval  and  modem  dis- 
cussions of  political  problems.  In  this  dq>artment  of 
thought,  as  in  many  otiiers,  the  Schoolmen  did  at 
least'one  service  iritich  postnity  should  wpreriato: 
they  strove  to  oroross  in  clear  systematic  fonn  what 
was  present  in  the  oonsdooBnees  of  Chzistendom  in 
thdr  day. 

Hiatory  of  the  word  "Soholutio":  ADiaoo,  PnfaHonm  ad 
artit  lehaUutiea  inter  oeddmbUu  /<Ua  (BrOnn,  1896),  33  aqq.; 
CsaBBirao,  Ormirut  itr  Qnek.  der  Pkil,  U  (9  sd.,  Berlin,  1905), 
158.  169. 

Bletory  of  Scholastio  Fhilowphy:  TcBina,  Bitt.  of  PMlot- 
epAv  (Boston,  1903),  237-120;  TowHmnt,  Ths  Onat  Sdioobiun 
a  At  Middle  Agee  (London.  1881);  Hampobm,  TU  Sekalaetie 
niltmpky  in  Rdation  la  Ckrietian  Theology  (Oxford,  1833); 
UcBEBwco,  On.  cit.,  tr.  Mowua  (New  York,  1802);  Da  Wdlt, 
Hit.  of  Meiiewal  PhUoeofhy,  tr.  Corrar  (London,  1909); 
fU\m£hV,Hit.  de  la  Pkil.  eeol.  (3  voU.,  Paris,  1872-1880); 
Tatlob,  The  Mediewal  Mind,  2  vol*.  (London,  1911). 

Seholutie  Method:  Obabuaiin,  Die  OeeeKdertehal.  Melhade, 
I  (Frelbois,  1909):  PiCArn,  AbOard  1  Alexandre  aHalee, 
crtateare  de  la  mUude  eaolaelitue  (Puis,  1896).  For  fuller 
bibliocrH>by  see  Qbabmann,  Of.  cit.,  SO  eqq. 

The  costenta  of  Scbolutle  philoeopby  are  beet  learned  from 
the  original  sources.  Many  of  the  works  of  the  early  Sohoolmen 
■re  to  be  found  in  P.  L.  The  works  of  the  later  Sobolastioa  are 
■eceeaible  in  standard  editions  of  their  opera  omnia.  Of  Bltm- 
UEB  AND  TOM  HcBTUNO's  series  of  tezts,  Beitrtge  sw  Oeeehiehte 
der  PhiL  dee  M.-A.  (MOnster,  1891  sqq.),  aeren  Tolnmes  have 
peared,  and  the  eighth  is  in  coune  of  publioation  (1911).  The 
principal  tenets  of  Seholastirism  are  explained  in  Rickabt, 
SehaUutieitm  (London,  1908);  Psaam,  The  Rental  of  Sehalao- 
tic  Philosophy  in  Uif  XTXth  Century  (New  York,  1909);  Da 
WcLT,  SeholaeHaem  Old  and  New,  tr.  CoTwmr  (Dublin,  1907). 
The  Stonyhtiret  Seriee  (Ix>ndon,  1888  sqq.),  oompruins  BoaooBB, 
Natural  Theolony:  Claxoi,  Logic;  Mahbb,  PtytMaty;  Jobk 
RiCKABT,  Pirtt  PrineipUe;  Iobh,  Oeneral  Melaphyeiee;  Jobbpr 
RiCKABT,  Aforai  PhUotopky;  Waucbb,  Theoriee  of  Knouiedoe, 
and  the  CaOuiUe  UnieertUy  Seriet  of  textbooks  (vol.  I,  Washinit- 
toD,  D.  C,  I9I1)  are  popular  enxiaitions  of  the  Schcdaatie  system 
in  its  relation  to  modem  thousnt. 

William  Tubnxb. 

SehoIUiMr,  Heruan,  theologian  and  historian, 
b.  at  Freiring  in  Bavana,  15  Januaty,  1722;  d.  at 
Welchenberg,  16  July,  1795.  He  entered  the  Bai&- 
dictine  abb^  of  Oberaltaich  in  1738;  studied  phil- 
osophy and  theology  at  Erfurt  and  Salsburg;  was 
director  of  the  house  of  studies  of  the  Bavarian 
Benedictines  from  1752  to  1757;  professor  of  do(^■ 
matic  thedogy  at  Salsburg  from  1759  to  1766. 
He  travelled  to  Vienna  in  the  interests  of  his  monas- 


tery in  1770;  became  prior  of  his  monastenr  in  1772: 
tought  dogmatic  theology  at  Ingolstadt  uom  1776 
to  1780;  and  became  provost  at  Welchenbeig  in 
1780.  From  1759  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bavarian 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  is  the  author  of  about 
fifty  theological  and  historical  treatises.  As  member 
6f  the'  Bavarian  Academy  he  wrote  "Monumenta 
Niederaltaoensia"  and  "Monumenta  Oberaltaoensia, 
Elisabethcellensia  et  Ostwhofensia",  which  form 
volumes  XI  (1-340)  and  XII  of  "Monumenta 
Boint".  Other  important  worla  of  his  are:  "De 
magistratuum  eccleeiastioorun  orinne  et  creatione" 
(Stadtamhof,  1757);  "De  discipTinse  aicani  anti- 
quitate  et  usu"  (Tegemsee,  1755);  "Ecclesis  orien- 
talis  et  occidentalis  oonoordia  in  transsubstantiatione  " 
(Ratisbon,  1756) ;  "  De  hierarchia  ecclesis  catholics  " 
(Ratiabon,  1757);  "Historia  theologis .  christians 
SBOuli  prinu"  (Salsbuig,  1761);  "Pnelectiones  the- 
ologica  ad  unim  studii  communis  oongregationis 
BenedUcttno-Bavarica  in  XII  tomos  divise"  (Augs- 
burg. 1769),  and  numerous  contributions  to  we 
"  Abhandlungen  der  bayr.  Akad.  der  Wiasenschaften". 

LtMOiCKB,  SchrifleteOer  dee  Bmediktiner  Ordene  in  Baytm 
17S0-1SS0,  I  (Ratiabon,  1880),  117-22;  WBaraHBiBOBiirBn- 
trdge  no-  talerUndieehen  Hittorie,  VII,  S83-S;  Sattlbb,  CU- 
leelaneen-BlMer  aur  Oetck.  der  ehemaL  BenedHt.  UmtertOtl 
Saltburt  (Kempten,  1890),  467-73. 

MiCHAZL  OlT. 

Sehols,  Chablbs  Mathisu,  b.  of  Catholic  parents 
at  Maastricht,  Holland,  28  March.  1849;  d.  at  Delft, 
17  March,  1897.  At  the  age  ol  eighteen  he  was 
sent  to  the  polytechnical  school  at  Delft,  where  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  civil  engineer  after  a  brilliant 
examination.  A  few  months  later  he  was  appointed  a 
teacher  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  of  Breda, 
where  he  published  a  highly-«>preciated  textbook  on 
surv^ing — "Leerboek  over  landmeten  m  water- 
muMen"  (Breda,  1879).  In  1874  he  submitted  to  the 
Royal  Academy  oi  Amsterdam  a  treatise  on  tiie 
errors  in  a  plane  and  in  siMtoe,  and  shortly  afterwards 
anothw  on  the  interpolation  fonnula  of  Tch<^ydief . 
both  treatises  testifying  to  an  uncommon  degree  of 
mathematical  intuition.  As  early  as  1878  he  was  of- 
fered the  profeesorhip  of  geodesy  and  surveying  at 
the  polytechnical  schod  at  Ddft.  In  1880  ne  was 
elected  a  member  of  Ihe  Royal  Aotdemy  of  Sciences, 
in  the  transactions  of  whidi  he  publidied  a  aeries 
of  important  investigations,  mceUy  connected  with 
geodesy:  on  the  calculation  of  distance  and  atimuth 
from  longitude  and  latitude — "Berdcening  van  i^s- 
tand  en  aiimuth  uit  lengto  en  breedte";  concerning 
the  connexion  of  triangular  nets  of  higher  and  lower 
acda — "Over  de  aansluiting  van  een  dridioekennet 
van  lagere  orde  aan  3  punten  van  een  net  van  hoogere 
orde";  on  cartographical  projcotiona — "Studien  van 
kaart-projectieSn";  on  the  use  of  Mercatw's  projec- 
tion in  eauatorial  triangulation,  etc. 

Schols  nowever  did  not  confine  his  interests  to  ^ 
odesy.  In  connexion  with  the  theory  of  probabihty 
we  possess  from  his  hand  three  communications  on  the 
Law  of  Errors,  while  of  his  works  on  pure  mathematics 
his  researches  on  a  semi-conveigent  series  and  <m 
errors  in  logarithmic  tables  may  be  mentioned.  His 
activity  in  civil  engineering  is  wdl  illustrated  by  the 
prominent  part  he  took  m  the  publication  of  the 
text-book  on  hydraulic  architecture — "Waterbouw- 
kunde",  and  a  detailed  investigation  into  bending 
moments  and  shearing  stresses  in  railway  bridges. 
Important  national  services  were  rendered  by  Scarah 
by  a  conscientious  preparation  and  supervision  of  the 
new  geographical  survey  of  Holland,  which  had  been 
undertaken  in  1886  by  order  of  tiie  Government. 
Schols,  who  had  been  secretary  of  the  Royal  Surv^- 
ing  and  Levelling  Committee  since  1881,  threw  him- 
self into  the  woric  with  characteristic  ardour.  He  de- 
vised an  elaborate  plan  of  proceeding  and  conducted 
the  opearations  without  allowing  the  smallest  detail  to 
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flWftpe  him.  At  the  time  of  hii  premature  death 
(1887)  the  greater  part  of  the  primary  triangulation 
had  been  finished. 

Unequalled  as  ^  teacher  he  commanded  the  highest 
admfration  by  the  masterly  way  in  which  he  exposed  and 
discuased  the  most  intricate  problems,  and  many  sci- 
entists of  recognised  authority  were  known  to  take  thdr 
places  on  the  oencbes  among  his  pupils.  His  treatises 
and  calculations  recommended  tnemselves  by  an  ex- 
treme simplicity,  at  the  same  time  being  classic  for 
their  completeness  and  elegance.  In  his  social  intei^ 
course  he  was  amiable  and  aigaging,  and  in  return  was 
univwsallv  esteemed  and  honoured.  His  energy  was 
lemukabw.  and  the  unflinching  resolution  with  which 
he  executed  a  task,  which  faihng  health  continually 
menaced  witii  frustration,  cannot  be  oontemplatea 
without  admiration.  Naturally  of  a  reserved  disposi- 
tion, his  habits  were  simple  and  his  manners  unas- 
suming, nor  was  he  ever  known  to  show  the  slightest 
vanity  or  self-esteem  on  account  of  the  numerous  dis- 
tinctions whidi  were  showered  upon  him;  love  of 
truth  was  his  only  passion.  Three  thinp  he  always 
cherished  and  treasured  in  the  midst  of  lus  lestlees  ac- 
tivity: the  love  of  his  country,  his  family,  and  his  re- 
lijrion.   He  died  of  consumption  at  the  age  of  48. 

^The  article  has  been  oompoeed  by  the  writer  from  penonal 
reminiaeeooea  and  from  the  foUowinc  artielea:  van  db  Samsb 
Bakhittum,  In  Mtmoriam,  CharU»  liaOnmt  SchoU,  Vtnla^tn 
Km.  Akad.  (37  March,  18B7) ;  WiuuiBon,  Tor  nagtiadUtKU  na 
Dr.  Ck.  M.  SchaU  in  Tiidtekrift  Mor  Kai.  m  Landrnflhimd*, 

XIII.  u.  J.  Stein. 

Seholi,  John  Mabtin  Augubtink,  an  erudite 
German  Orientalist  and  exegete,  b.  at  Kapadoif, 
near  Breslau,  8  Feb.,  1794:  d.  at  Bonn,  20  Oct., 
1852.  He  studied  in  the  Catholic  m/mnasium  ana 
the  University  of  Breslau.  In  1817  ^e  took  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of 
fVeiburg,  and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied 
Persian  and  Arabic  under  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  and 
coUated  numerous  codices  (Greek,  Latin,  Arabic, 
and  Syriac)  of  the  New  Testament.  From  Paris 
he  went  to  London,  and  thence  passing  through 
France  and  Switzerland  reached  Italy,  the  principal 
libraries  of  which  he  visited  in  quest  of  Biblical  in- 
formation. In  the  autumn  of  1^1,  upon  his  return 
from  a  journey  through  Egypt,  Palestme.  and  Syria, 
and  having  been  ordainea  at  Breslau  (Oct.,  1821), 
SclM>Ia  became  professor  of  exegesis  at  the  Umversity 
of  Bonn,  a  cluur  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in 
1820,  raid  which  he  fiUed  until  his  death,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  an  interesting  lecturer.  As  he 
'  did  not  share  much  in  the  discussions  connected  with 
Hennes's  theories,  he  found  time  to  publish  sevmJ 
important  worics.  The  principal  among  these  are: 
"Novimi  Testamentum  Greece"  (2  vols.,  Leipsig,  1830. 
1836),  a  critical  edition  of  the  ori^pal  text,  full  ot 
erudition  but  marred  by  a  defective  daasifioation 
of  authorities  and  by_  numerous  critical  inaccuracies: 
"De  virtutibus  et  vitiis  utriusque  Codd.  N.  T.  familis" 
(Leipzig,  1846),  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  pre- 
cediikg  work;  "Einleitung  in  oie  Schriftoi  des  A.  u. 
N.  T?'  (Cologne  and  Leipzig,  184&-1848,  3  vols., 
treating  only  of  the  Old  Test.) ;  "  Handbuch  des  bibl. 
Archfioiogie"  (Bonn,  1834).  To  these  works  may  be 
added  Scholz's  own  account  of  his  travels:  "R^sein 


die  Gegend,  etc."  (Leip^l822);  "  Biblisch-kritiscbe 
Reise,  etc."  (Leipzig,  18^);  his  essays  on  Uie  Holy 
Sepulchre  (Bonn,  1825) ;  on  Jerusalem  (Bonn,  1835) ; 
"Curse  critics",  containing  a  valuable  description  of 
Cod.  K  "Q^rius"  (Heidelbeiig,  1820);  "De  fontibus 
historis  V.  Test."  (Bonn,  1830) ;  and  his  diBcouise  on 
Uie  harmtfny  of  Divine  revelation  with  science  (Bonn, 
1846).  Scholz  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  learned 
periodicals  published  at  Bonn. 

ScBiTZNna-MiLLn,  A  Plain  IiUnduetim  to  Ot*  CriKeUm  e/ 
(k«  N.  T.  (London,  IBM);  HoRTBa,  WeaMiusiator  Ulenritu, 
m  (Innrt>ruek.  ISW). 

Francis  E.  Gioot. 


SebSnbom,  the  name  of  a  German  noble  f  amihr, 
manv  members  <^  which  were  prelates  of  the  CSiuren. . 

(1)  JoHANM  PHiiiipp  VON  ScbOkborn,  Archbishop 
of  Mains  and  Bishop  of  WOrzbuig  and  Worms,  b.  at 
Eschbach  in  the  Weeterwald,  6  August,  1606;  d.  at 
W&ndburg,  12  Fdvuary,  1673.  When  sixteen  years 
old  he  became  a  ckno  (an  expectant  for  a  canoni- 
oate)  at  the  cathe^bnl  of  Wttrsburg,  and  in  1625  at 
that  of  Mainz.  He  became  cathedral  canon  at 
WOrsburg  in  1629,  and  at  Worms  in  1630.  In 
1636  he  was  made  provost  of  Kronbeig  and  of  St. 
Burkard  at  WOrzburg.  On  16  August,  1642,  he  be- 
came Bishop  of  WOrzburg  (deacon,  1642;  priest, 
1646);  on  18  November,  1647,  he  was  made  Arch- 
bidiop  of  Mains,  and  in  16G3  Bishop  of  Worms. 
His  ftwdgn  policy  was  mainly  directed  towards  the 
'  maintenance  of  peace,  but  this  policy  did  not  always 
meet  witii  approval  and  often  failed  in  its  object. 
Oa  the  other  hand  his  administration  of  all  domefltie 
affairs  was  excellent,  and  as  a  ruler  he  was  not  below 
the  best  of  his  era.  His  contemporaries  gave  him  the 
honourable  titles  of  "The  Wise'',  "  The  German  Solo- 
mon", and  "The  Cato  of  Germany".  He  succeeded 
in  repairii^  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  his  domains 
by  the.  Thurty  Years'  War,  settled  the  disputes  ss  to 
territoiy  with  the  neighbouring  rulers,  reorganized  tiie 
hitter  dvil  service,  and  improved  the  administration 
of  justice.  To  compensate  for  the  scarcity  of  priests 
and  to  raise  the  standard  of  fjie  secular  clergy,  he 
called  to  Mains  and  WOrzburK  the  Bartholomites, 
an  institute  founded  by  Bartholomew  Holzhauser 
(InttUtUum  derieorwn  aieeviariwn  in  commtmi  viven- 
ttum);  in  1664  he  transferred  to  them  the  adminis-' 
tration  of  the  eeclesiaBtical  seminary  at  WOnburg, 
and  in  1660  also  that  of  the  gifmnarivm  founded  by 
him  at  MOnnerstadt.  In  16ffi2  he  established  a  sem- 
inary for  priests  at  Mainz.  Urged  by  the  Jesuit 
Spee,  he  suppressed  the  trial  of  witches  in  his  domains, 
and  thus  contributed,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  to 
the  abolition  of  this  miserable  delusion.  He  was  sur- 
rounded at  his  court  by  a  large  number  of  distin- 
guished men,  statesmen,  diplomats,  scholars,  and  pious 
ecckaiastics.  (2)  Lothab  Fbanc  von  SchOnbobn, 
nephew  of  the  above,  was  Aiohbiah<9  of  Mains  (1695- 
1729)  and  Bishop  of  Bamberg  (1693—);  (3)  Damian 
Hugo  Phiupp  von  SchOnborn  was  I^ce  Bishop 
of  Speyer  (1719-43)  apdof  Constance  (1740),  and  was 
also  a  cardinal.  He  did  much  for  the  Diocese  of 
Speyer,  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  culture,  learning, 
and  piety;  (4)  Fbanz  Gbobo  von  SchOnbobn  was 
Archbishop  of  Trier  (1729-56)  and  Bishop  of  Worms 
(1732—}.  Both  Ftederick  the  Great  and  Maria  Ther- 
esa praised  him  as  an  excellent  ruler.  (5)  Johann 
Phiupp  Franc  von  SchOnbobn  was  Bishop  of  Wfirs- 
bnrg  (1719-24).  (6)  Frikdbich  Kabl  ton  SchOn- 
bobn was  Bishop  of  Bamberg  and  Wflraburg  (1729-46). 
The  last  three  prelates  were  brothers,  and  nephews  of 
Lothar  Franz.  (7)  Fbanz  von  SchOnbobn,  b.  at  Prague, 
24  Jan.,  1844;  d.  25  Jtme,  1899.  He  became  Bidbop 
of  Prague  in  1886,  and  was  created  cardinal  in  1889. 

Woo,  Mann  PhiHpp  ton  SeMnftom  (Heidelbeic.  1800); 
Mbmti,  JoAaaa  PMiipp  Mm  SeKinbem,  I-Il  (Jena,  188S-M); 
Hopr,  Hilor.ttntaL  AUa*.  I  (Ootha.  18S8),  133. 

KugmNS  LOftler. 

SohongMier,  Mabtin  (also  known  as  SchOn), 
German  painter  and  engraver,  b.  at  Colmar  between 
1445  ana  1450;  d.  probably  in  1491,  it  is  believed  at 
Breisach.  He  was  the  son  of  Caspar  Schongauer,  a 
goldsmith,  who  had  come  from  Bavaria,  ana  settled 
m  Colmar  about  1445,  and  who  is  known  to  have 
lived  until  about  1481.  He  had  four  brothers,  Lud- 
wig,  a  painter,  Caspar,  Gewg,  and  Paul,  gpldnniths. 
By  some  authors,  Martin  is  sud  to  have  been  the 


Ids  parents  and  himself  in  1488.   These  aie  almost 
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the  only  facta  we  know  _  concerning  him,  and  all 
other  imormation  about  him  is  derived  from  dates  on 
his  drawings  or  engravings.  His  masterpiece  is 
known  as  the  "Virgin  in  the  Garden  of  Roses",  and 
is  in  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  at  Colmar.   He  has 

been  described  as 
a  pupil  of  Rosier 
van  der  Weyden, 
on  the  authority 
of  a  letter  written 
to  Vasari,  but  al- 
though Rogier  van 
der  Weyden's  in- 
fluence is  to  be  rec- 
ognised in  Schon- 
gauer's  work,  it 
seems  very  doubt- 
ful whether  he  ever 
entered  that  paint- 
er's studio.  Seve- 
ral of  his  paintings 
are  dated,  but  wiw 
the  exoeptipn  of 
the  one  in  Colmar, 
we  have  no  abso- 
lute evidence  that 
any  one  of  them 
is  his  work,  and 
no  documents 
have  yet  beendia- 


MABTDf  BCHOMOAUn 

Bans  Burgkmair,  The  finakothek, 
Munioh 


covered  enabling  us  to  verify  his  paintings.  We  are 
very  much  in  the  same  position  with  r^ord  to  his 
engravings.  They  bear  the  signature  of  his  mitials,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  statements  of  his  contempwiuieB 
to  say  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  engravings 
signed  M.  8.  are  his  work.  There  is,  however,  very 
little  doubt  in  the  matter,  and  they  are  always  ao- 
cepted  as  being  his  work.  He  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  great  artist  or  a  perfect  draughtsman,  but  in  the 
actual  technic  of  line  engraving  be  is  unsurpassed  in 
his  period,  and  is  practically  the  equal  of  Dttrer. 
About  a  hundred  plates  attributed  to  him  are  in 
existence,  and  there  is  an  almost  perfect  collection  of 
his  prints  in  Berlin,  a  collection  almost  equal  to  it 
existing  in  London. 

The  aUndard  work  upon  him  is  Wauiz,  Biblvvmphie  da 
Oumi0ei  H  ArtUIn  ametrnant  Martin  SeUngauer  (Colmar, 
1903);  Hnraum  in  Neumann't  Arehitm  (1867),  129. 

George  Charles  Wiluamson. 

Sehttningh. — The  publishing  house  of  Ferdinand 
Schdningh  at  Paderbom  was  founded  by  Ferdinand 
Friedrich  Joseph  Schdningh,  who  was  bom  at  Meppen 
in  Hanover  16  March,  1815,  and  died  at  Padefbom, 
18  Aug.,  1883.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Schdningh,  an 
official  of  the  law  courts.  Educated  at  the  mmnasium 
of  his  native  town,  he  was  active  in  the  book  trade 
since  1831.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  in  MUnster 
and  Svest,  and  on  12  May,  1847,  he  opened  under 
great  difficulties  a  book  and  art  store  at  Paderbom 
that  soon  developed  into,  a  prosperous  business. 
Schdningh  never  lost  sight  of  a  higher  aim,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  publishing  house;  selling  his  store  in 
1875  and  perceiving  the  need  of  Cathouc  newroapera 
and  periodical  literature,  he  founded  in  1848  the 
weekly  "Westf&lisches  Kirchenblatt",  and  in  1849 
the  "Westfalische  Volksblatt",  which  was  intended 
to  instruct  the  people  in  the  political  and  social  ques- 
tions of  the  day  and  to  give  them  the  Christian  view 
on  these  subjects.  On  1  April.  1910,  a  publishing 
house  was  formed,  the  initial  publication  of  which  was 
the  first  year-book  of  the  Diocese  of  Paderbom 
(1849).  Schdningh 's  ability  and  power  for  hard  work 
gradually  built  up  his  business,  especially  as  r^ards 
the  pubbcation  of  scientific  works.  The  reputation  of 
the  publishing  house  was  established  and  main- 
tained in  the  literary  and  learned  world  by  the  publica- 
tion of  such  works  as  the  textbooks  and  exercise-books 


of  Ferdinand  Schultz,  which  passed  through  many 
editions  and  were  translated  into  numerous  languages; 
the  "Bibliothek  der  alteeten  deutschen  Literatui^ 
Denkm&ler"  (Heliand,  Beowulf,  e%.),  edited  by  Mo- 
ritz  H^me,  a  university  professor:  and  excellent 
theok>gicaI  woriu,  as  that  on  dogmatics  by  Oswald, 
the  explanation  of  the  Catechism  by  Deharbe,  etc. 
The  house  remained  loyal  to  these  three  branches  (d 
learning  and  constantly  increased  its  publications  in 
these  directions.  Among  the  periodicals  published 
under  its  supervision  are:  "Chtysokjgus"  (from  1860) : 
"Bl&tter  far  kirchUche  Wissenschaft  und  Praxis'' 
(from  1867);  "Gymnasium"  (from  1883).  Schdningh 
also  did  much  to  encourage  Catholic  poetry;  among 
the  poets  whose  works  he  issued  were  those  of  Brill, 
Luise  Hensel,  and  especially  of  F.  W.  Weber.  Weber's 
poems  published  by  Schdningh  include:  "Dreisehn- 
linden'',  "Goliath",  "(iedichte".  Schdningh  died 
suddenly  from  apoplexy.  His  stanch  Cathohc  opin- 
ions, sincere  and  honest  character,  and  joy  in  what 
he  produced  cannot  be  forgotten  in  the  Catholic  intel- 
lectual life  of  Germany. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  founder,  the 
house  had  published  673  works  in  935  volumes,  em- 
bracing the  most  varied  branches  of  knowledge  and 
literature.  The  business  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
same  spirit  by  Schdningh's  sons,  Ferdinand  (b.  7 
March,  1856),  who  since  1885  has  had  charge  of 
the  publishing  department,  and  Joseph  (b.  12  June, 
1860),  who  since  1891  has  been  the  business  manager. 
In  the  course  of  time  four  branches  were  est^lished, 
namely:  in  1885  the  Nasse  publishing  house  at 
Monster;  in  1887  one  at  OsnabrQck,  combined  with 
a  store  for  learned  antiquarian  works;  in  1891  one 
at  Mains;  and  in  1902  one  at  Wilrzburg.  The  house 
has  ever  since  its  establishment  ^ven  special  atfen- 
tion  to  works  in  the  three  main  divisions  of  learning. 
In  the  departments  of  scientific  and  practical  theoknor 
and    •■■      ■     -    ■  •••• 


schungen  zur  christlicnen  Literatur  und  iMgmen- 
geschichte";  "Chrysologus".  For  the  entire  field 
of  scientific  and  practical  pediwogics  the  bouse  issued 
the  following  periodicals:  "  IV&natschrift  far  katho- 
lische  Lehrerinnen"  and  "Zeitschrift  fOr  christliche 
Erziehungswissenschaft " ;  it  also  gives  attention  to 
linguistics  and  to  literature,  and  issued  numerous 
works  in  all  the  other  _  departments  of  learning. 
Among  the  more  extensive  compilations  publish^ 
by  the  firm  should  be  mentioned  the  "Wissenschaft- 
liche  Handbibliothek";  41  volumes  of  this  woric 
have  already  been  issued,  and  of  these  34  are  theolog- 
ical and  philosophical  works  written  by  distin^idini 
German  scholars,  as  B.  Funk  (Church  history), 
Gdpfert  (moral  theology),  Heiner  (canon  law),  Pohle 
(dogmatics),  Pruner  (pastoral  theoloc^),  etc.  Other 
pubucations  are  those  of  the  Gdrres  Society:  "Stu- 
dien  zur  Geschichte  und  Kultur  des  Altertums", 
"Quellen  und  Forschungen  zur  Geschichte  der  p&pst- 
lichen  Hof-  und  Finanzverwaltung",  "  Publikationen 
der  Sektion  fOr  Rechts-  und  Sozialwissenschaft". 
Still  other  works  are:  "Samralung  der  bedeutendsten 
pfidagogischen  Schriften  aus  alter  und  neuer  Zeit", 
''Sammlung  der  kommentierten  und  der  Textaus- 
gaben  deutscher  und  ausl&ndischer  Klassiker  far  den 
Schulgebrauch".  Hermann  MOller. 

Schools,  I.— The  Christian  Church,  bv  virtue  of 
her  Divine  charter,  "Going,  teach  ye  all  nations", 
is  essentiall]^  a  teaching  organization.  .Teaching 
is  included  in  her  task  of  saving  souls.  Primarily 
she  was  instituted  to  dispense  the  means  of  salvation, 
and  to  teach  the  truths  which  are  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. These  truths  are  spiritual  and  moral,  and  her 
catechumenal  schools  (see  Catechumen)  were  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them.  Tmths  which 
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are  ix>t  of  their  nature  quritual,  truths  of  soience,  of 
history,  matters  of  culture,  in  a  word,  profane  learn- 
ing— ^these  do  not  belong  intrinsically  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Church's  teaching.  Nevertheless,  they 
enter  into  her  work  by  force  of  circumstance,  when, 
namely,  the  Christian  youth  cannot  attain  a  knowl- 
edge of  them  without  incurring  grave  danger  to  faith 
or  morals.  They  enter  also  into  the  Church's  task  bv 
reason  of  a  pedagogical  principle  which  she  has  al- 
ways recognised  m  practice.   Religion  being  the  su- 

Sreme  co-ordinating  principle  in  education,  as  it  is  in 
fe,  if  the  so-calkd  secular  oranches  of  knowledge  are 
taught  witbDut  reference  to  religion,  the  Church  feels 
that  an  educational  mistake  is  oeing  made,  that  the 
"one  thing  necessary"  is  being  excluded,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  education  itself.  Therefore  she  assumes  the 
task  of  teaching  the  secular  branches  in  such  a  way 
that  religion  is  the  centralizing,  unifying,  and  vitaliz- 
ing force  in  the  educational  process.  Whenever  there 
is  positive  and  immediate  danger  of  loss  of  faith,  the 
Church  cannot  allow  her  children  to  run  the  risk  of 
perversion;  whenever  religion  is  left  out  of  the  curric- 
ulum, she  tries  to  supply  the  defect.  In  both  cases 
she  establishes  under  W  own  control  schools  which 
are  called  Catholic  and  which,  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
historical  development  or  from  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  their  foundation,  scope,  or  maintenance,  are 
specifically  known  as  catechetical  schools,  monastic 
schools,  cathedral  schools,  chantry  schools,  guild 
schools,  parochial  schools,  etc. 

II.  Catechtlical  SduxHt. — ^These  flourished  about 
the  mid(Ue  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
They  were  brought  into  existence  by  the  conflict  of 
Christianity  with  pagan  philosophy.  They  were,  con- 
sequently, academies  of  higher  learning.  Out  of  them 
grew  the  nrst  great  schools  of  theological  controversy 
and  also  the  schools  for  the  special  training  of  the 
clergy,  although  there  were,  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning, schools  attached  to  the  househQld  of  the  bishops 
(episcopal  schools)  where  clerics  were  trained.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  instances,  as  in  the 
catechetical  school  of  Protogenes  at  Edessa  (about 
180),  not  only  the  higher  branches  but  also  the  ele- 
mentary branches  were  taught  in  the  catechetical 
schools.  Schools  of  this  type  became  more  numerous 
aa  time  went  on.  In  the  Council  of  Vaison  (529)  the 
priests  of  Gaul  are  oommanded  to  take  boys  into  their 
honaehoM  and  teach  them  to  read  "the  Psalms,  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  Law  of 
God".  Fiom  these  sprang  the  parochial  schools  of 
medieval  and  modem  times. 

As  the  conflict  between  Christianity  and  pagan 
phitoaophy  gave  rise  to  the  catechetical  schools,  so  the 
more  general  struggle  between  Christian  and  pagan 
standiffds  of  life  gave  rise  to  other  provisions  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  for  safeguarding  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tian children.  In  the  first  centuries  great  stress  was 
laid  on  the  importance  of  home  education,  and  this 
task  was  committed  in  a  special  maimer  to  Christian 
mothers.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  Christian 
matrons  Macrina,  Elmmelia,  Nonna,  Anthusa,  Monica, 
and  Paula,  mothers  of  saints  and  scholars,  to  show 
how  successfully  the  home  under  the  direction  of  the 
Christian  iiM>ther  was  made  to  counteract  the  influ- 
moe  of  pagan  schools.  There  were  also  private 
schools  for^ristian  youth,  taught  by  Christians,  for 
instance  Uie  sdiool  at  Imola,  taught  by  Cassian. 

III.  Monastic  SchooU. — Monasticism  as  an  insti- 
tution was  a  protest  against  the  corrupt  pagan  stand- 
ards of  living  which  had  begun  to  influence  not  only 
the  public  We  of  Christians  but  also  their  private  and 
domestic  life.  Even  in  the  fourth  century,  St.  John 
Chrysostom  testifies  to  the  decline  of  fervour  in  the 
Christian  family,  and  contends  that  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible for  childroi  to  obtain  prop»  religious  and  moral 
training  in  their  own  homes.  It  was  part  of  the  pur- 
pose of  monasticism  to  meet  this  need  and  to  supply 


not  only  to  the  members  of  the  religious  orders  but 
also  to  children  committed  to  the  care  of  the  cloister 
the  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  culture  whieh 
could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere  without  lowering  the 
Christian  standard  of  life.  At  the  same  time  epis- 
copal schools,  though  instituted  primarily  for  the  edu- 
cation of  clerical  candidates,  did  not  decline  to  admit 
secular  scholars,  especially  after  the  State  schools  of 
the  empire  had  fallen  into  decay.  There  were  paro- 
chial schools  also,  which,  while  they  aimed  at  foster- 
ing vocations  to  the  priesthood,  were  expressly  com- 
manded not  to  deny  tbeir  pupils  the  right  to  enter  the 
married  state  as  soon  as  t)iey  reached  the  age  of 
maturity  (cum  ad  aetatem  perfectam  pervenerint) .  The 
explicit  enactment  of  the  Council  of  Vaison  (529)  in 
this  matter  is  important  because  it  refers  to  a  similar 
custom  already  prevailing  in  Italy.  It  remains  true, 
however,  that  although  the  episcopal  and  presbytwu 
(parochial)  schools  thUs  contributed  to  the  education 
of  the  laity,  the  chief  portion  of  the  burden  of  lay  ed- 
ucation in  the  early  Middle  Ages  was  borne  by  the 
monasteries.  The  earliest  monastic  l«pslation  does 
not  clearly  define  the  organization  of  the  "internal" 
and  "external"  schools.  Nevertheless,  it  recognizes 
the  existence  in  the  monastery  of  children  who  wer« 
to  be  educated,  not  for  the  cloister,  but  for  the  world. 
In  Ireland,  as  Archbishop  Healy  says,  the  monks, 
"  taught  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  alike  "  ("  Ire- 
land's Ancient  Schools  and  Scholars",  102),  and  to  Ire- 
land went  not  only  clerics  but  laymen  from  England 
and  the  Continent,  to  receive  an  education.  Oa  the 
Continent  also  the  education  of  the  laity,  "gentle  and 
simple  ",  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  monks.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  when  the  distinction  between  the  "internal" 
school  (schola  daustri)  and  the  "extemal"  (.schola 
canonica,  s.  exlema)  was  first  introduced.  We  find  it 
in  St.  Gall,  Fulda,  and  Reichenau  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries.  In  the  internal  school  the  pupils 
were  novices,  future  members  of  the  'order,  some  of 
whom  were  offered  up  {Mali)  by  their  parents  at  a 
tender  a^e.  In  the  external  school  were  the  children 
of  the  neighbouring  villagers  and  the  sons  of  the  no- 
bility; many  of  the  references  to  this  class  of  pupils 
in  the  monastic  code  lay  stress  on  the  obligation  to 
treat  all  with  equal  justice,  not  taking  account  of  their 
rank  in  life.  "There  was  a  similar  custom  in  regard  to 
the  reception  of  young  girls  in  the  convents,  as  ap- 
pears from  several  enactments  of  Bishop  St.  Cssarius 
of  Aries  and  his  successors.  At  Aries,  moreover,  ac- 
cording to  Muteau  (see  bibliography)  open  schools 
(jbxlet  oiwertes)  were  held  by  the  nuns  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  nei^bourhood.  The  curriculum  of  studies 
in  the  monastic  schools  comprised  the  trivium  and 
quadrimum,  that  is  to  say,  grammar,  rhetoric,  dialeo- 
tic,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  the  theory 
of  music.  Besides,  the  monks  cultivated  iJie  science 
and  art  of  healing;  they  devoted  attention  to  agri- 
culture, building,  and  the  decorative  arts.  They  took 
pains  to  transcribe  the  Classics  as  well  as  the  distinctly 
ecclesiastical  works  that  had  come  down  to  them;  and 
in  doing  this  they  developed  the  art  of  penmanship  and 
that  of  illumination  to  a  high  d^ree  of  perfection. 
They  were  annalists  also,  noting  down  year  by  year 
the  important  events  not  onlv  in  the  life  of  their  o?m 
community  but  ako  in  the  Church  at  large  and  in  the 
political  world.  Fintdly,  by  example  and  precept  they 
di^fied  manual  labour,  which  m  pagan  Rome  was 
dnpised  as  fit  only  for  slaves. 

"The  head  of  the  monastic  school  was  called  magister 
schola,  capiscola,  proschohis,  etc.  By  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  however,  the  usual  name  for  the  head 
of  the  school  was  sckolaslicus.  His  assistants  were 
called  smiores.  The  method  of  teaching  was  influ- 
enced largely  by  the  scarcity  of  books  and  the  need  of 
handingjown  without  diminution  the  heritage  ot  the 
past.  The  master  dictated  (legere  was  the  word  used 
to  signify  the  act  of  teaching),  and  the  pupils  wrote 
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not  only  the  text  but  also  the  master's  explanation  or 
commentary.  Of  the  many  textbooks  in  use  the  most 
pimular  was  the  work  by  Marcianus  Capella  (about 
420)  entitled  "Satyricon,  seu  de  Nuptiis  Merourii  et 
Philologis".  That  the  mstruction  given  to  the  laity 
in  the  monastic  schools  was  entirely  gratuitous  is  evi- 
dent from  the  decree  of  Bishop  Theocfulf  of  Orleajis  in 
tiie  eighth  century,  and  from  other  documents.  When, 
at  Toun,  the  external  school  was  frequented  by  a 
number  of  wealthy  pupib,  whose  voluntuy  gifts  to  the 
monastery  put  the  poorer  students  in  a  position  of  ap- 
parent imeriority,  the  bisBop  of  that  see,  Amalnc, 
gave  a  generouif  donation  to  the  monks  to  be  used  in 
uie  maintenance  of  poor  students.  The  Carlovingian 
revival  of  education  affected  not  only  the  internal 
schools  of  the  monasteries  but  also  the  external 
schools,  and,  during  the  reign  of  Charles's  successors, 
bishops  and  popes  by  a  number  of  decrees  showed 
their  mterest  m  the  maintenance  not  only  of  schools  of 
sacred  science,  but  also  in  schools  "for  the  study  of 
letters".  The  external  school  had  by  this  time  be- 
come a  reo(M;nized  institution,  which  the  sons  of  the 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  monasteiies  fre- 
quented not  by  privily  but  by  a  right  freely  ac- 
knowledged. We  know  that  before  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century  both  boys  and  girls  attended  the  schools 
attached  to  the  pariui  churches  in  the  Diocese  of 
Soissons.  As  time  went  on  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools  by  the  Church  was  made  a 
matter  of  express  canonical  enactment.  No  docu- 
ment could  be  more  explicit  than  the  Decree  of  the 
Third  Council  of  Lateran  (X179) :  "That  every  cathe- 
dral church  have  a  teacher  (magisirum)  who  is  to 
teach  poor  scholars  and  others,  and  that  no  one  re- 
ceive a  fee  for  permission  to  teach "  (Mansi,  XXII, 234). 

IV.  Cathedral  Schools.— The  cathedral  schools 
'  qwang  from  the  episcopal  sdiools  which,  as  has  been 

uid,  existed  from  a  very  early  time  for  the' training  of 
clerics.  Chrodegang,  Bi^op  of  Metz,  742-66,  is  said 
to  be  the  founder  of  medieval  cathedral  schools,  but 
onlv  in  the  sense  that  he  organized  the  derpy  of  his 
cathedral  church  into  a  community,  and  ordamed  that 
they  undertake  the  conduct  and  management  of  the 
school  attached  to  their  church.  The  bishop  himself 
was  to  have  control  of  the  school  and  under  him  was 
to  be  the  immediate  superior  of  the  school  (magitter 
gehoke).  In  the  cities  and  towns  where  there  was  no 
cathedral,  the  canons  of  the  local  church  were  organ- 
ised after  the  manner  of  the  cathedral  clergy,  and  con- 
ducted a  "canonicate"  school.  In  both  institutions 
there  came  to  be  distinguished  (1)  the  elementary 
school  {schola  minor)  where  reading,  writing,  psal- 
mody, etc.  were  taught;  and  (2)  the  higher  school 
(achola  major)  in  which  the  curriculum  consisted  either 
of  the  trivium  alone  (grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialec- 
tic), or  of  the  full  programme,  namely  the  seven  lib- 
eral arts.  Scripture,  and  what  we  now  call  pastoral 
theology.  The  method  employed  in  the  cathedral 
schools  was  identical  with  that  of  the  monastic  schools. 

V.  Chantry  Schools. — ^The  chantry  schools  were 
similar  in  ch^acter  to  the  cathedral  and  canonicate 
schools.  Indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  be  a  specific 
kind  of  canonicate  schools.  The  chantry  was  a 
foimdation  with  endowment,  the  inoceeds  of  which 
went  to  one  or  more  priests  carrying  the  obligation 
of  singing  or  saying  Mass  at  stated  times,  or  daily, 
for  the  soul  of  the  endower,  or  for  the  souls  of  per- 
sons named  by  him.  It  was  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
incumbents  of  a  chantry  foundation  to  "teach  gratis 
the  poor  who  asked  it  humbly  for  the  Jove  of  God". 
(See  "Catholic  Univwsity  BuUetin,"  IX,  3  sq.). 

VI.  Guild  Schools,  HospiUd  Schools,  and  Cily  Schools, 
the  last  beginning  with  the  thirteenth  century,  shared 
the  work  of  education  with  the  cloister,  cathedral,  and 
chantrjr  schools.  The  guilds  and  hospitals  were  eo- 
olesiaBtical  foundations,  were  jguided  by  clerics,  and 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education  under  the  direction 


of  the  Church.  The  dty  schools  at  first  met  with  op- 
position from  the  teachers  in  the  monastic  and  cathe- 
dral foundations,  althou^  thejr  also  were  under  the 
control  of  ecclesiastics.  Kehrein  in  his  "Histmy  of 
Education"  (see  bibliography)  mentions  a  Decree  of 
Alexuider  III  which  prohibits  any  abbot  from  pre- 
venting any  magister  or  leholastieus  from  taldng  charge 
of  a  school  in  the  city  or  suburb  "since  knowledge  is  a 
oft  of  God  and  talent  is  free".  Towards  the  end  of 
Uie  Middle  Ages  the  task  of  the  ecclesiastical  teacher 
became  so  important  that  oonmiunities  of  clmes  rraee 
founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  devoting  their  Uvea 
to  the  duties  of  elementary  education.  The  best 
known  of  these  communities  is  that  of  "The  Brothov 
of  the  Common  Life"  founded  by  Goard  Groot 
(1340-84)  at  Deventer.  It  soon  extended  to  Winded- 
heim,  Agnetenberg,  and  other  towns  in  Holbuid 
and  North  Germany.  To  this  oommunity  bek>qged 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  the  author  of  "The  Imitation  of 
Christ".  That  these  various  provisions  for  the  educa- 
tion not  only  of  the  clergy  but  also  of  the  laity — mo- 
nastic schools,  cathedral  schools,  canonicate  schools, 
chantry  schools,  guild  schools,  hospital  schools,  city 
schools,  and  special  educational  institutions— met  the 
educational  needs  of  the  times,  and  were  adequate  as 
far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  would  ulow,  is 
the  verdict  of  all  historians  who  view  without  in«ja- 
dice  the  educational  career  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Allain  (see  bibliography)  has  told  the  story  of  primary 
education  in  France;  Ravelet  (see  bibliography)  has 
gone  over  the  whole  question  of  primary  education  in 
medieval  times;  Leach  has  told  part  of  the  story  (see 
bibliography)  as  far  as  pre-Reformation  England  is 
concerned.  It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  sum- 
mary statement  of  the  facts  which  these  writers  have 
accumulated.  Those  facts,  however,  justify  the  as- 
sertion that,  far  from  opposmg  or  neglesting  the  edu- 
cation of  the  masses,  the  Catholic  Church  in  medieval 
times  provided  generously  for  their  instruction  in  the 
elementary  branches,  as  well  as  in  the  department  of 
higher  studies,  whenever  and  wherever  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  conditions  were  not  so  adverse 
as  to  thwart  her  educational  efforts. 

Both  the  puticular  and  the  general  councils  of  the 
Church,  imperial  capitularies,  and  episcopal  and  papal 
decrees  show  that  bishops  and  popes,  while  concerned 
primarily  for  the  education  of  future  membus  of  the 
clerical  body  in  the  sacred  sciences,  were  also  at  paina 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  education  of  the  laitv. 
For  instance,  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe,  held  by  Cutn- 
bert.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  749,  prescribes  that 
abbesses  as  well  as  abbots  provide  for  the  education  of 
all  their  households  (famiUee).  A  Carlo vinnan  capit- 
ubuy  of  802  enjoins  "that  everyone  should  send  iua 
son  to  study  letters,  and  that  the  child  should  re- 
main at  school  with  all  dili^raee  until  be  became  well 
instructed  in  learning".  Theodulf  of  Orleans  in  797 
decrees  that  gratuitous  instruction  be  given  by  the 
priests  in  every  town  and  village  of  his  diocese,  and 
there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  education  of  the 
laity  is  meant.  The  Council  of  ChAlon-eur-SaAne  in 
813  legislates  in  a  similar  spirit  that  not  only  "schools 
of  Sacrod  Scripture"  but  also  "schools  of  letteia"  be 
established.  The  Council  of  Rome,  held  in  853,  di- 
rects the  bishops  of  the  Universal  Church  to  establish 
"in  every  episcopal  residence  [in  unieersM  epMOpptul 
among  the  populations  subject  to  them,  and  in  all 
places  where  there  is  such  need"  masters  and  teachers 
to  teach '"literary  studies  and  the  seven' liberal  arts". 
These  and  similar  documents  lay  stress  on  the  obliga- 
tion which  reste  on  the  parents  and  godparents  to  see 
to  the  education  of  children  committed  to  their  care. 
By  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  the  distinction  be- 
tween external  and  internal  monastic  schools  being 
clearly  recognised,  and  parish  schools  havmg  become  a 
regular  diocesan  institution,  the  testimonies  in  favour 
of  popular  education  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Oiurdi 
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become  dearer.  In  the  tenth  century,  in  n>ite  of  the 
disturbed  conditiona  in  the  political  world,  learning 
flouxiahed  in  the  great  monaateriea,  such  as  that  of  St. 
Gall  (Switaerland)..  St.  Maximin  (Trier),  and  in  the 
cathedral  schools,  such  as  those  of  Reims  and  Lvons. 
The  ereateet  teachers  of  that  time,  Bruno  of  Cologne 
and'Gerbert  of  Aurillao  (Pope  Sylvester  II),  taught 
not  only  the  sacred  but  also  tne  {HOfane  sciences.  Ill 
the  eleventh  century  the  school  of  Chartres,  that  of 
Ste<ienevi6ve  at  Paris,  and  the  numerous  schools  of 
rlietorie  and  dialectic  show  that  even  in  the  higher 
branches  of  leanting.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
teachers  were  invariwly  clerics,  the  laymen  were  wel- 
comed and  were  not  denied  education  of  the  second- 
ary kind.  That,  as  historians  have  pointed  out,  the 
references  to  popular  and  elementary  education  in  the 
local  councils  of  the  Church  have  not  always  beoi 
preserved,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  elementary 
Church  schools  were  now  an  established  fact.  Eccle- 
siastical authority  intervened  only  whenever  some 
abuse  called  for  remedial  ledslation.  Thus,  the  de- 
cree of  the  Third  Coimcil  of  Lateran  already  referred 
to  (n.  Ill)  aimed  at  abolishing  the  custom  of  exacting 
fees  for  instruction  in  the  cathedral  schools.  There 
were,  naturally,  details  of  arrangement  to  be  deter- 
mined, such  as  salary  of  teachers  and  supervision  or 
personal  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  pastor.  These 
were  provided  in  decrees,  such  as  that  of  the  Diocesan 
Synod  of  St.  Omer  in  1183  and  that  of  Engelbert  II, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  1270. 

The  historjr  of  eaucation  in  Kngland  before  the 
Reformation  is  the  story  of  the  efforts  made  in  monas- 
tic, cathedral,  chantry,  and  parish  schools  for  the 
education  of  tne  laity  as  well  as  of  the  clergy.  In  the 
narrative  of  the  suppression  and  confiscation  of  these 
foundations  Leach  (see  bibliography)  gives  abundant 
documentary  evidence  to  iustifv  his  assertion  that 
"Grammar  schools,  instead  of  being  comparatively 
modem,  post-Reformation  inventions,  are  among  our 
most  ancient  institutions,  some  of  them  far  older 
than  tile  Lord  Mayor  of  London  or  the  House  of 
Commons"  (p.  6).  He  estimates  the  number  of 
grammar  schools  before  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  to 
have  been  "close  on  two  hundred",  and  these  he  con- 
siders to  be  merely  "the  survivors  of  a  much  larger 
host  which  have  been  lost  in  the  storms  of  the  iiast, 
and  drowned  in  the  seas  of  destruction"  (ibid.). 
There  were,  he  maintwns,  not  only  schools  con- 
nected with  the  cathedral  churches^  monasteries, 
collegiate  churches,  hospitals,  guilds,  and  chantoies, 
but  also  independent  schools,  m  one  of  which  "an 
old  man  was  paid  thirteen  shilling  and  fourpence  bv 
the  Mayor,  to  teach  young  children  their  ABC 
(p.  7).  Lincoln,  Chichester, and  Wells  were  theprin- 
cipal  cathedral  schools.  Beverley.  Chester,  (>edi- 
ton,  Ripon,  Wimbome,  Warwick,  Stafford;  and 
Tamwoith  had  important  collegiate  schools.  At 
Evesham,  Cirencester,  and  Lewes  wer^  the  principal 
monastery  schools  at  the  eve  of  the  Reformation, 
while  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Eton,  and  elsewhere 
were  thirty-one  college  schools  of  grammar  before  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  numbo'  of  schools  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  of  the  country  was  rela- 
tively verv  great,  and  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  lis 
now  to  juoge  the  attendance,  that,  too,  must  have  been 
relatively  large.  The  history  of  education  in  Soot- 
land  before  the  reformation  is  told  in  the  first  part 
of  Grant's  "History  of  the  Burgh  Schools  of  Scot- 
land". "Our  earhest  records",  says  that  writer, 
"prove  not  only  that  schools  existed,  but  that  they 
were  then  invariably  found  in  connection  with  the 
Church"  (p.  2).  He  quotes  documents  for  the  foun- 
dation of  schools  in  1100,  1120,  1180,  1195,  and  cites 
in  many  instances  papal  approval  and  confirmation 
of  educational  establishments  in  the  twelfth  century. 
He  is  convinced  that  these  institutions  were  intended 
not  merely  for  clerics  but  also  for  young  laymen 


(ibid.,  p.  12),  and  he  concludes  his  summary  by  ad- 
mitting that  "The  scattered  jottings  collected  in  this 
chaptw  show  our  obligation  to  the  ancient  Church 
for  having  so  diligently  promoted  our  national  educa- 
tion— an  education  placed  within  the  leaoh  of  aU 
classes"  (ibid.,  p.  72). 

The  educational  institutions  founded  and  supported 
by  the  Church  in  IJ!rance,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe  before  the  Reformation  have, 
in  part,  been  mentioned  in  the  general  account  or 
monastic  and  cathedral  schools.  Specht  (see  bibliog- 
raphy) has  produced'  documentary  evidence  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  lay  women  were  educated  in  the 
convent  schools  of  the  ninth  and  the  following  cen- 
turies; he  has  also  shown  that  daughters  of  noble 
families  were,  as  a  rule,  educated  by  private  teachers 
who,  for  the  most  part,  were  clergymen.  The  asser- 
tion so  fr«)uently  made  that,  during  the  'Middle 
Ages,  learning  was  considered  out  of  place  in  a  lay- 
man, that  even  elementary  knowledge  of  letters  was  a 
prerogative  of  the  clergy,  is  not  sustained  by  a  care- 
ful examination  of  historical  records.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  passages  in  the  popular  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  which  the  ignorant  layman,  who  is 
well  versed  in  the  art  of  warfare  and  in  the  usages  of 
pohto  society,  affects  to  despise  learning  and  to  re- 

fard  it  as  a  monkish  or  ecclesiastical  accomplishment, 
tut,  as  Lion  Maitre  (see  bibliography)  asserts,,  "such 
ignorance  was  by  no  means  (f^ystmiatic:  it  arose  from 
the  conditions  of  the  times".  "Knowledge",  says  a 
twelfth-century  writer,  "is  not  an  exclusive  privue^ 
of  the  clergy,  for  many  laymen  are  instructed  m 
literature.  A  prince,  whenever  he  can  succeed  in 
escaping  from  the  tumult  of  public  affairs  and  from 
[the  comusion  of]  constant  warfare,  ought  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  books"  (P.  L.,  CCIII, 
col.  149).  The  number  of  distinguished  lajrmen 
and  laywomen,  emperors,  kings,  nobles,  queens 
and  pnncesses  who,  during  the  medieval  era,  at- 
tained prominence  as  scholars  dhows  that  the  advice 
was  not  disteganled.  The  calumny  recently  re- 
aflSrmed  that  "the  Church  was  not  the  mother,  but 
rathor  the  stepmother,  of  learning"  is  easily  asserted, 
but  is  not  so  easily  proved 

The  destruction  of  this  vast  and  varied  system  of 
ecclesiastical  legislation  is  a  fact  of  general  history. 
The  schools,  as  a  rul^  disappeared  with  the  institu- 
tions to  which  they  were  attached.  The  confiscation 
of  the  monasteries,  the  suppression  of  the  benefices  on 
which  the  chantries  were  founded,  the  removal  of  the 
guQds  from  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  the 
suppression  of  cathedral  and  canonical  chapters  and 
the  sequestration  of  their  possessions  by  the  State, 
were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  cessation  of  this  kind 
of  educational  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Church  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  and  afterwards.  In 
Protestant  countries  these  events  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  In 
Germany,  a  compromise  was  reached  in  some  States 
by  the  recognition  of  both  Protestant  and  CathoUc 
"confessionid"  schools  axxd  the  division  of  school 
funds,  an  arrangement  which  lasted  until  the  ban- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century ;  in  France  the  work  of 
confiscation  began  with  the  French  Revolution;  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  the  suppression  and  spolia- 
tion have  taken  place  within  the  last  half-century  and 
are  still  going  on.  Apart  from  the  question  of  ele- 
mentary justice — the  question  of  violation  of  a  strict 
right  to  their  own  lands  and  funds,  which  the  ecclesias- 
tical corporations  possessed  at  the  time  their  propoty 
was  seised  and  their  schools  suppressed — ^there  arises 
now  the  question  of  the  right  to  teach,  the  ririit  of 
the  Church  to  found  and  maintain  private  schools, 
adid  the  alleged  exclusive  right  of  the  State  to  educate. 

Vll.  The  fundamental  principles  of  canon  law 
■bearing  on  these  questions  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
(1)  the  Church,  being  a  perfect  society,  has  the  right 
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to  establish  schools,  which,  although  they  may  be 
permitted  bv  the  civil  law  merely  as  private  institu- 
tions, are,  of  their  nature,  public;  (2)  by  natural  law, 
the  obligation  lies  primarily  with  the  parents  of  a 
child  to  provide  for  his  education,  as  well  as  for  his 
physical  support.  This  is  'part  of  the  ptirpose  and 
aim  of  the  family  as  an  institution.  If  no  provision 
is  made  bv  any  other  institution,  the  parents  must 
provide  education  either  by  their  own  effort  or  that 
of  others  whom  they  employ;  (3)  when  the  parents 
neglect  their  duty  m  the  matter  of  education,  the 
State,  in  the  interests  of  public  welfare,  takes  up 
the  olfligation  of  teaching.  It  has,  thovfore,  the 
right  to  establish  schools,  tmd,  consequently,  the 
right  to  compel  attendance,  in  so  far  as  the  prmciple 
holds  good  that  public  welfare  demands  a  knowledge, 
at  least,  of  the  dementary  branches  of  education. 

From  the  interaction  and  conflict  of  these  funda- 
mental rights  arise  the  following  more  particular 
principles:  (1)  the  Church  has  the  exclusive  right 
to  teach  rehgion  to  Catholic  children.  Neither  the 
parents  nor  the  State  can  exercise  this  right  except 
they  do  so  with  the  consent  (as  parents  do)  and  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities. (2)  The  Church  cannot  approve  schools 
whidi  exclude  religion  from  the  curriculum,  both 
because  religion  is  the  most  important  subject  in 
education,  and  because  she  contends  that  even  secular 
education  is  not  possible  in  its  best  form  unless  re- 
ligion be  made  the  central,  vitalizing,  and  co-or- 
dmating  factor  in  the  life  of  the  child.  The  Church, 
sometimes,  tolerates  schools  in  which  religion  is  not 
taught,  and  permits  Catholic  children  to  attend  them, 
when  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  leave  no  alter- 
native, and  when  due  precautions  are  taken  to  supply 
by  other  means  the  religious  training  which  sucn 
schools  do  not  give.  She  reserves  the  right  to  judge 
whether  this  be  the  case,  and,  if  her  judgment  is  un- 
favourable, claims  the  right  to  forbid  attendance 
(see  Letter  of  Gregory  XVI  to  Irish  Bishops,  16  Jan., 
1831).  (3)  In  all  schools,  whether  established  by  the 
Church  or  the  State,  or  even  by  a  group  of  families 
(so  long  as  there  are  pupils  received  from  different 
families)  the  Btate  has  the  right  to  see  that  the  laws 
of  public  health,  public  order,  and  public  morality 
are  observed,  and  if  in  any  school  doctrines  were 
taught  subversive  of  public  peace  or  otherwise  op- 
posed to  the  interests  of  the  general  public,  the 
State  would  have  the  right  to  intervene  "m  the  name 
of  the  good  of  thegenerel  public".  (4)  State  monop- 
oly of  eiducation  has  been  considered  by  the  Church 
to  be  nothing  short  of  a  tyrannical  usurpation.  In 
principle  it  overrides  the  fundamental  right  of  the 
parents,  denies  the  right  of  the  Church  even  to  open 
and  maintain  schools  for  the  teaching  of  religion 
alone,  and  in  its  natural  effect  o.n  public  opinion 
tends  to  place  religion  below  considerations  of  mere 
worldly  welfare.  (5)  The  Church  does  not  deny  the 
right  of  the  State  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
State  schools,  although,  as  we  shall  aee,  this  leads  to 
injustice  in  the  manner  of  its  application  in  some 
countries.  The  principle  is  distinct  always  from  the 
abuse  of  the  principle.  Similarly,  the  Church  does 
not  deny  the  right  of  the  State  to  decree  compulsory 
education  so  long  as  such  decrees  do  not  abrogate 
other  and  more  fundamental  rights.  It  should  al- 
ways be  remembered,  however,  that  compulsion  on 
the  part  of  the  State  is  not  the  exercise  of  a  primary 
and  predominant  right,  but  must  be  justified  oy  con- 
siderations of  public  good.  (6)  Finally,  the  rights 
of  the  Church  m  the  matter  of  Ireli^ous  teaching  ex- 
tend not  only  to  the  subject  of  rehgion  itself  but  to 
such  matters  as  the  character  of  the  teacher,  the 
spirit  and  tone  of  the  teaching  in  such  subjects  as  his- 
tory and  science,  and  the  contents  of  the  textbooks 
used.  She  recognizes  that  de<%ristianized  tettching 
and  de-Christianized  textbooks  have  inevitably  the 


effect  of  lessening  in  the  minds  of  pupils  the  esteem 
which  she  teaches  them  to  have  for  religion.  In  a 
word  hw  rights  are  bounded,  not  by  the  subject  ot 
rel^on,  but  by  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  children 
committed  to  her  care. 

VIII.  The  present  status  of  the  Church  and  State 
in  regard  to  education: 

A.  In  Oermany. — After  the  Reformation  in  Geiv 
many  the  primary  schools  in  Protestant  provinces 
passed  over  to  the  control  of  the  local  civil  authorities. 
In  Catholic  communities  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
did  not  yield  so  readily  to  the  aggression  of  the  State. 
All  through  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
councils  (Cologne,  1536  and  1560;  Salzburg,  1560; 
Breslau,  1592;  Augsburg,  1610)  withstood  the  en- 
croachments of  civil  authority  on  the  parochial 
schools  and,  as  a  rule,  a  modus  vivendi  was  reached 
satisfactory  to  the  bishops.  By  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  however,  the  notion  of  State  jurisdic- 
tion in  educational  matters  was  firmly  estwlished. 
For  the  most  part  the  foundation  of  private  schools 
was  the  solution.  These  were  recognized  by  German 
law  as  bdonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church. 
Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  so-called  "simul- 
taneous schools"  began  to  be  the  ordinary  solution 
of  the  problem.  In  these  there  were  children  of  va- 
rious denominations,  each  denomination  having,  in 
theory,  the  right  to  care  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  its  members.  On  several  occasions  the  bishops  of 
Gennany  or  of  some  German  state  protested  (e.  g. 
at  WOrzburg,  1848;  the  Bavarian  bishops,  1850) 
against  the  restrictions  of  the  rights  of  the  Church. 
At  the  present  time  the  simultaneous  schools  are 
obligatory  in  a  few  provinces  and  optional  (factdtativ) 
in  otihers,  while  in  Bavaria,  the  Rhine  Provinces 
and  elsewhere,  "confessional  ,  i.  e.  denominational, 
schools  are  the  rule,  and  simultaneous,  or  mixed, 
schools,  the  exception.  Throughout  the  empire  the 
supreme  control  of  all  elementary  schools  is  vested 
in  the  government,  the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities 
being  granted  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  supervision 
and  control  according  to  the  different  cu^umstanoes 
in  different  localities.  The  teacher  of  religion  for 
Catholics  is  of  course  always  a  Catholic,  almost 
always  a  priest,  and  is  a  regularly  qualified  and 
salaried  teacher,  like  the  instructor  in  otner  branches. 
The  attitude  of  the  bishops  towards  the  contemporary 
educational  system  in  Gennany  is  set  forth  in  the 
decrees  of  the  Coimcil  of  Cologne  (1860). 

B.  In  Austria. — ^Until  the  oeginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  conditions  were  similar  to  those 
existing  in  Germany.  The  legislation  of  Joseph  II 
had  b^n  distinctly  hostile  to  religious  influence  in 
the  schools.  However,  the  enactments  of  1808, 1868. 
1885,  etc.  give  a  measure  of  authority  and  control 
to  the  loc^  clergy  which  make  the  conditions  in 
Austria  to  be  as  a  rule  more  favourable  than  in  the 
German  Empire.  The  question  of  language  has  of 
course  complicated  matters  in  many  provinces  of 
Austria,  and  local  conditions,  the  personality  of  the 
government  o£Bcial,  etc.  have  much  to  do  with  the 
actual  status  of  religious  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 
The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Vienna  (1858)  contain 
the  views  of  the  hierarchy  of  Austria  in  regard  to  the 
present  condition  of  religious  education  in  that  coun- 
try. The  Letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna  to  the 
Papal  Nuncio  (22  Oct.,  1868)  is  also  an  important 
declaration.   See  also  articles  5-8  of  the  Concordat  of 

1855  (AOTTRO-HuNaARIAN  MONAHCHT.  p.  130). 

C.  In  France. — The  Napoleonic  decree  of  1808 
established  in  principle  and  m  fact  the  most  rigorous 
State  monopoly  in  education.  It  met  at  once  with  a 
vigorous  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  bishops, 
who  demanded  freedom  of  instruction  in  the  name 
of  the  parents  in  whom,  they  contended,  the  right 
to  educate  is  primarily  vested.  In  1833  and  1850 
(La  lot  Fattoux)  "free  schools"  were  zeoogniied.  No 
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q>ecial  concession  was  made  to  the  Church,  but  per- 
lOission  was  granted  to  individuals  to  open  schools. 
From  1833  to  1850  members  of  religious  orders  or 
priests  could  teach  only  in  the  State  schools.  After 
18S0  they  were  free,  as  citizens,  to  open  schools  of 
their  own,  both  primary  and  secondary.  In  1886  a 
blow  was  struck  at  free  primary  education  by  au- 
thorization given  to  mayors  and  school  inspectors 
to  oppose  the  opening  of  any  private  school  on  hy- 
giemc  or  moral  grounds.  In  1888  came  another  at- 
tadc  in  the  form  of  an  order  of  the  CouncU  of  State, 
depriving  communes  and  departments  of  the  right  to 
grant  appropriations  for  private  schools.  Finally  in 
1904  it  was  declared  that  "teaching  of  every  grade 
and  every  kind"  is  forbidden  in  France  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregations.  This  resulted  in  the  clos- 
ing of  14,404  out  of  16,904  "Congregational"  schools, 
^ce  that  time  the  bishops  have  tried  to  reorganize 
Catholic  education  by  establishing  private  schools  in 
which  the  teachers  are  either  laymen  and  laywomen 
or  secularized  members  of  the  congregations.  In- 
struction in  religion  in  the  State  schools  was  optional 
with  the  parents  of  the  children  by  a  decree  oi  1881. 
In  1882  rel^ous  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  of 
the  State  was  absolutely  forbidden,  and  in  1886  re- 
ligious and  clerics  were  forbidden  to  teach  in  those 
schools.  In  place  of  denominational  religion  there 
was  introduced  first  a  species  of  "denominational 
neutrality"  and  later,  a  "scientific  religion"  (en- 
»ei(pwneni  criH^).  Within  the  present  decade  the 
tendency  of  this  teaching  has  been  plainly  seen  in 
the  introduction  of  textbooks  which  are  both  anti- 
clerical and  anti-religious,  with  the  result  that  bishops 
are  at  present  imder  indictment  in  France  for  daring 
to  warn  the  people  of  their  dioceses  against  the  use 
of  such  books  in  the  schools  supported  by  the  people. 

D.  In  Belgium. — See  Belgiuh;  also  pamphlet  by 
Cardinal  Dechamps,  "Le  Nouveau  projet  de  loi  sur 
I'enseignement  pnmaire"  (Mechlin,  1879). 

E.  In  England. — ^Until  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  was  no  government  system  of 
primary  schools  in  England,  nor  were  any  primary 
schools  in  receipt  of  State  aid.  It  was  not  until  1833 
that  government  grants  were  made,  and  then  the 
schoob  that  benefited  by  the  grants  were  either 
schools  of  the  National  and  British  Foreign  Society, 
or,  in  any  case,  schools  in  which  the  Bible  was  to  be 
read  as  part  of  the  regular  instruction.  The  civfl 
disabilities  under  which  Catholics  suffered,  and  the 
restriction  of  grants  in  practice  to  Bible-reading 
schools  excluded  Catholic  private  schools  from  State 
aid  until  1848.  In  1866  and  1858  the  conditions  un- 
der which  grants  were  given  were  made  more  favour* 
able  to  Catholics.  Fh>m  1871  to  1903  the  bosio  law 
of  primaiy  education  in  England  was  Forster's  Ele- 
mentary Education  Act  of  1870.  This  Act,  while  it 
did  not  abolish  the  voluntary  or  denominational' 
schoob,  established  the  Board-schoob.  These  were 
to  be  supported  from  the  rates  or  taxes,  and  governed 
by  school  boards  elected  by 'the  people.  The  Govern- 
ment helped  to  build  the  school  and,  in  places  where 
the  boards  were  judged  culpably  negligent,  oompeUed 
them  to  build.  In  1876  and  1880  supplementary  en- 
actments were  passed,  called  School  Attendance  Acts, 
which  compel  the  attendance  at  either  voluntary  or 
Board-schoob  of  all  children  under  ten.  The  reli- 
gious difficulty  was  met  at  first  by  leaving  the  matter 
of  religious  instruction  to  the  discretion  of  the  local 
board.  Later  the  "Conscience"  clause  and  the 
"Cowper-Temple"  clause  were  added,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  Anglicans  and  the  Nonconformists.  These 
clauses  set  aside  a  special  hour  for  religious  instruc- 
tion, attendance  at  whieh  was  to  De  entirely  vol- 
untuy,  and  forbade  the  use  of  "any  catechism  or 
religious  formulary  dutinctive  of  any  particular  de- 
nomination". Catholics  were  able  to  accept  these 
conditions  in  some  localities.   Meantime  various  en- 


actments, for  example  in  1891  and  1897,  were  passed, 
which  lessened  the  burden  of  the  voluntary  schools. 
The  Bill  of  1902,  which  became  law  in  1903,  took  the 
power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  school  boards,  vested  it 
m  the  town  and  countj[  councib,  and  compelled  these 
to  take  over  and  maintain  the  volimtuy  schools. 
Thb  brought  England  in  line  with  Sootl^d,  where 
a  similar  law  was  in  force  since  1872.  The  Non- 
conformists, however,  objected  because  in  localities 
where  they  were  in  the  minoritv  the  religious  instruo- 
tion  ^ven  in  the  schoob  would  be  denominational, 
that  IB  Anglican. .  To  meet  this  objection  Mr.  Bir- 
rell's  Bill  of  1906  was  framed.  But,  after  various 
vicissitudes,  the  Bill  was  finally  defeated,  and  never 
became  law.  It  would  have  had  the  effect  of  wiping 
the  voluntary  schoob  out  of  existence  and  abolisning 
all  denominational  instruction,  a  result  which,  appar- 
ently, would  be  acceptable  to  the  Nonconformists, 
but  b  bitterly  opposed  by  both  Catholics  and  Angli- 
cans. In  1870  tne  number  of  Catholic  schoob  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  354,  providing  for  the  education 
of  101,933  children-  while  in  1906  the  number  of 
schools  had  increased  to  1062  and  the  attendance  had 
reached  284,746.  This  increase  is  largely  due  to  the 
zeal  of  the  Catholic  School  Committee,  now  known 
as  the  Catholic  Education  Council. 

F.  In  Ireland. — The  primary  education  of  Catho- 
lics in  Ireland  b  provided  for  by  (1)  schoob  under  the 
management  of  tne  Irbh  Christian  Brothers  and  other 
religious  communities,  which  receive  no  part  of  the 
annual  grant  for  primary  education,  and  are  free 
from  government  supervision  and  inspection.  In  1901 
there  were  97  of  these  schoob.  J[2)  Private  schoob, 
which  are  also  free,  and  do  not  share  the  annual  grant. 
In  1901  there  were  85  of  these,  but  the  report  does  not 
state  how  many  of  these  are  Catholic.  (3)  National 
Schoob,  endowed  by  the  State,  of  which  in  1901 
there  were  8569,  with  an  attendance  of  602,209. 
These  were  established  by  the  Act  of  1831  and  are 
governed  by  that  Act  and  subsequent  statutes,  au- 
Uiority  being  vested  In  the  National  Commissioners 
of  Education.  The  majority  of  the  National  Schoob 
are  taught  by  lay  teachers.  Many  of  the  girls' 
schoob  are,  however,  taught  by  nuns,  and  bidys' 
schoob  by  Christian  Brothers  (of  the  Congregation  of 
St.  John  Baptist  de  La  Salle),  Presentation,  Ma- 
rist.  Patrician,  and  Franciscan  Brothers.  The  Act  of 
1831  aimed  at  separate  instruction  in  reliraon.  In 
places  where  it  b  at  all  practicable  there  b  a  National 
School  for  Catholics  and  one  for  Protestants  in  the 
same  locality.  Where  the  attendance  b  "mixed" 
there  b  a  separate  hour  for  religious  instruction,  at- 
tendance at  which  b  voluntary.  In  Catholic  sec- 
tions, or  when  the  majority  of  children  are  Catholic, 
the  manager  b  almost  invariably  the  puish  priest. 
The  manager  b  the  local  school  authority:  he  ap- 
points the  teachers  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
commissioners),  removes  them,  and  conducts  all  the 
necessary  correspondence  with  the  commissioners. 
Hb  powers  and  hb  duties  are  those  of  a  school  board. 
He  IS,  if  a  priest,  responsible  to  hb  bbhop.  By  en- 
actment of  the  Maynooth  Synod  of  1900  he  may  not 
dismiss  a  teacher  without  submitting  the  case  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  school  b  situated. 
Of  the  seven  training  oblleges  for  primary  teachers, 
five  are  under  the  management  of  the  Catholic  bbh- 
ops.  The  number  of  t^hers  trained  in  these  col- 
leges is  now  more  than  double  the  number  of  untrained 
teachers.  Religious  instruction  in  the  primary  schools 
b  given  at  a  stated  hour  by  the  regular  teaohen 
of  the  school:  thb  b  supplemented  by  the  local 
clergy,  who  have  access,  within  reasonable  limits, 
to  the  classroom  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. That  these  conditions  are,  on  the  whole,  accept^ 
able  to  the  bbhops  b  clear  from  the  pastoral  address 
issued  in  1900  from  the  National  Synod  of  May- 
nooth.   It  should  be  added,  however,  that  it  u  due  to 
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the  vigflance  and  devotednes^  of  the  Irish  clergy  that 
they  have  gradually  evolved  from  the  original  Na- 
tional system  which  was  "thoroughly  dangerous",  a 
Bwstem  which  at  the  present  time  is  "a  help  rather 
than  a  hindrance  to  the  Church". 

G.  In  the  United  State*.— "The  greatest  religious 
fact  in  the  United  States  to-day",  writes  Archbishop 
Spalding,  "is  the  Catholic  School  svstem,  maintained 
without  any  aid  by  the  people  who  love  it".  The 
vastness  of  the  system  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that 
it  comprises  over  20,000  teachers,  over  1,000,000  pu- 
pils, represents  $100,000,000  worth  of  property;  and 
costs  over  $15,000,000  annually.  This  sysiem  grew 
up  from  humble  beginnings.  Its  growth  has  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  Church.  The  oldnt 
schools  in  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States 
are  the  CathoUc  schools  founded  about  1600  in  the 
Spanish  colonies.  The  French  colonies,  too,  had 
their  schools  as  a  reg^ular  part  of  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious scheme  of  colonization  and  civilization.  Cath- 
ouc  educational  work  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  dates 
from  the  arrival  of  the  Catholic  colony  in  Maryland. 
The  first  regularly  established  school  in  Maryland 
dates  from  1640.  As  the  condition  changed  from 
that  of  a  missienaiy  country  to  that  of  a  country 
regularly  provided  with  a  fixed  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion, the  schools  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  function 
of  orguuzed  parish  work.  In  the  Spanish  and  French 
oolomes  the  school,  like  the  Chui«h,  looked  to  the 
State  for  Support.  •  In  the  English  colonies  there  was 
also  State  support  of  denominational  education,  but 
whether  the  Catholics  could  or  could  not  secure  a 
share  of  the  public  funds  dep«ided  on  local  conditions. 
When  the  States  adopted  their  constitutions,  they  did 
not  introduce  any  change  in  this  respect.  It  was  "the 
gradual  rise  of  dissentient  religious  bodies  in  the  col- 
onies tod  States  due  to  the  influx  of  emigrants  and 
other  causes,  that  brought  about  important  changes 
whi«^  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  'non-sectarian' 
system  of  schools "  (Bums,  "The  Catholic  School  Sys- 
tem in  the  United  States*',  p.  359).  We  know  that 
in  many  instances  Catholics  in  the  West  and  even  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  obtained  funds  from 
the  State  for  the  support  of  their  schools^  as  the  Epi»- 
oopalians  and  Premyterians  did  for  theirs. 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Father  Richard  of  De- 
troit in  1808  to  obtain  for  the  Catholic  schools  of  that 
city  a  share  of  the  public  funds,  was  followed  in  1830 
by  a  more  successful  plan  at  Lowell,  Mass.  At  that 
time  the  population  of  Lowell  included  many  Irish 
Catholic  immigrants.  In  1830  at  the  annual  town 
meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  "establishing  a  separate  school  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Irish  population",  and  the  following 
year  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  annually  was  appropri- 
ated for  that  purpose.  In  1855  there  were  two  Cath- 
olic schools  at-Lowell;  both  were  recognized  as  part  of 
the  school  ^stem  of  the  town,  and  both  were  sup- 
ported out  of  the  public  funds.  After  sixteen  years  of 
successful  trial  the  arrangement  was  discontinued  in 
1852,  owing  to  the  wave  of  bigotry  known  as  the 
Knownothing  Movemmt  that  swept  over  New  Eng- 
land. In  New  York,  as  early  as  1806,  St.  Peter^s 
School  applied  for  and  received  State  aia.  A  similar 
arrangement  was  made  for  St.  Patrick's  School  in 
1816.  In  1824  this  support  was  withdrawn  by  the 
State,  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  Public  School  So- 
ciety. To  this  society  was  committed  the  entire 
school  fund  for  distribution,  and.  as  we  learn  from 
the  protests  of  New  York  Catholics;  the  activity  of 
tiie  society  was  directed  towards  making  the  public 
schools  not  strictly  non-sectarian  but  offensively  Prot- 
estant. In  1840  the  School  Controversy  in  New 
York  was  precipitated  by  the  petition  of  the  Catholics 
to  be  allowed  a  share  of  the  pubMc  funds  for  their 
schools.  The  petition  was  rejected  by  the  Common 
Onmoil;  but  the  fight  was  not,  on  that  account,  dis- 


continued. With  remarkable  zeal,  cloquenoe.  and  eru- 
dition. Bishop  Hughes,  supported  not  only  Dv  all  his 
Catholic  people,  but  also  by  some  of  the  non-Cadiolic 
oongre^tions  oi  the  city,  urged  the  claims  of  religiouB 
education.  He  laid  stress  on  the  contention  that 
Catholics  have  a  right  to  "a  fair  and  just  proportion 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  common  schools, 
provided  the  Cathoucs  will  do  with  it  the  same  thing 
that  is  done  in  the  common  schools".  He  claimed  no 
Special  privilege,  but  contended  for  the  "constitu- 
tional rights"  of  his  people.  He  was  opposed,  not 
only  by  the  Public  School  Society,  but  also  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Methodist,  Episcopal,  and  Presby- 
terian Churches.  The  elahaa  of  the  Catholics  went 
before  the  legislature:  but  there  also  sectarian  hatred 
was  injected  mto  the  discussion  and  bigotry  gained  the 
day.  The  controversy,  however,  haa  one  good  re- 
sult: It  showed  the  imminent  danger  to  faith  and 
morals  existing  in  the  public  school  system  as  influ- 
enced by  the  so-called  non-sectarians  of  that  day,  and 
as  a  consequence  Catholics  set  to  work  to  bufld  up,  at 
a  tremendous  cost,  a  system  of  parochial  schools  un- 
supported bjr  the  State. 

In  theory  it  is  still  maintained  that  injustice  is  be- 
ing done  to  Catholics.  If  the  "secular  branches"  are 
taught  in  the  parochial  schools  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  State  authorities,  the  schools  should  be  compen- 
sated for  doing  that  portion  of  the  task  which  the 
State  has  assumed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  Catholics  who  are  convinced  that  S  State  aid 
were  accepted  it  could  be  done  only  at  tiie  cost  of  in- 
depoidence,  that  State  aid  would  be  the  price  of 
admitting  State  supervision  to  the  extent  of  partial 
de-Catholicization. '  There  have,  nevertheless,  been 
individual  instances  in  which  a  compromise  has  been 
reached,  e.  g.  Savannah,  Georgia;  St.  Augustine,  Flor- 
ida; Poughkeepsie,  New  York;  and  Faribault  and  Still- 
water, Minnesota.  The  last-mentioned  instance  gave 
rise  to  the  celebrated  School  Controversy  of  1891-92. 
The  Faribault  plan  consisted  in  setting  aside  a  cer- 
tain time  for  rdigious  instruction,  to  be  given  gratis 
by  the  Catholic  teachers,  and  a  time  for  secular  in- 
struction, to  be  pven  also  by  Catholic  teachers.  The 
secular  instruction  was  to  be  paid  for  bv  the  Stat& 
and  in  respect  to  that  portion  of  its  work  the  school 
was  to  be  under  State  supervision;  it  was,  in  fact,  to' be 
recognized  as  a  "public  school".  The  question  was 
finaUy  carried  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, which  rendered  its  decision  on  21  April,  1892, 
to  the  effect  that  "considering  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  character  of  the  arrangement,  and  the 
agreement  bv  which  the  plan  was  inaugurated,  it  may 
be  tolerated".  Inthediscuasionof  the  Faribault  plan 
certain  fimdamental  questions  were  touched,  as  for  in- 
stance in  Dr.  Bouquillon's  "Education,  to  whom  does  it 
belong?"  (Baltimore,  1891),  "ARejoindertotheCivilti 
Cattduca  "  (Baltimore,  1892) ,"  A  Rejoinder  to  Critics" 
(Baltimore,  1892),HoUaind,Sjr.,  "The Parents  First" 
(New  York,  1881),  Conway,  S.J..  "The  State  Last" 
(New  York,  1892),  Brandi,  S.  J.,  in  CivUtik  Cattolica  ", 
2  Jan.,  1892,  tr.  as  a  pamphlet  (New  York,  1892). 
It  should  be  ad<kd  that,  owing  to  som^  local  diffi- 
culty the  agreement  at  Faribault  and  Stillwater  was 
later  discontinued,  but  a  similar  agreemcait  is  in 
force  to-day  in  not  a  few  places  in  Minnesota. 

The  attitude  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  United  States 
towiurds  the  problem  of  elementary  education  has  been 
consistent  from  the  beginning.  At  first  Bishop  Car- 
roll, in  the  days  immediately  following  the  Revohi- 
tion,  entotained  the  hope  that  Catholics  midht  unite 
with  their  non-Catholic  f  ellow-citisens  in  buildinj^  up  a 
system  of  education  that  would  be  mutually  satisfac- 
tory from  the  religious  point  of  view.  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  realized  that  that  hope  was  futile.  After  the 
First  Catholic  Svnod  he  addressed  (1792)  a  pastoral 
letter  to  the  Catholics  of  the  country,  in  which  he  em- 
phasised the  necessity  of  a  "pious  and  Catholic  edu- 
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cation  of  the  young  to  inaura  their  growing  up  in  the 
faith",  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  graduates  of 
the  newly-founded  College  oi  Georgetown  would,  on 
returning  to  their  homes,  be  able  "to  instruct  and 
guide  others  in  local  schools".  Thus  the  plan  of  or- 
mniw'ng  separate  Catholic  schools  was  inaugurated. 
The  First  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  (1809)  de- 
clares: "  We  judge  it  absolutely  necessary  that  scIiooIb 
should  be  established,  in  which  the  young  may  be 
taught  the  principles  of  faith  and  morality,  while  be- 
ing instructed  in  letters"  ("Decreta",  n.  33).  The 
SMond  Coimcil  (1832)  renewed  this  enactment  and 
entered  into  the  details  of  organization  (see  "De- 
creU",  n.  38).  The  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Balti- 
more (1884)  devoted  very  careful  consideration  to  the 
subject  of  elementary  schools  and  decreed  in  explicit 
terms  the  obligation  of  establishing  a  parochial  school 
in  every  parim  within  two  years  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  decree,  except  where  the  bishop,  on  account  of 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  (ob  gtiwiore*  diffieuL- 
tatea)  judges  that  a  delay  may  be  granted  ("Acta  et 
DeoreU",  199.  no.  1). 

IX.  Paawikial  Sehooh  and  PtMic  SchdoU.—Tht) 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  parochial  schools 
does  not  imply  the  condemnation  of  public  schools,  or 
oppontion  of  any  kind  to  the  purpose  for  which  tiiese 
are  established.  At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Nashville,  Tennessee  in  July, 
1889,  both  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more, and  Archbishop  Keane,  then  rector  of  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America,  stated  the  case  in  favour  of 
denominational  schools,  and  made  it  clear  that,  so  far 
as  citisenship  and  patriotism  are  concerned,  the  Cath- 
olic schools  are  aiming  successfully  at  the  same  ideals 
as  the  pubhc  schools.  Since  that  time  the  calumny 
has  boea  repeated  that  parochial  schools  lead  to  sec- 
tionalism, and  are  opposed  to  national  patriotism. 
Catholics  can  only  answer  that  this  is  not  true,  and 
point  to  facts  to  justify  their  reply.  Our  schools  teach 
everything  that  is  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and,  in 
addition,  teach  rdigion  and  religious  morality.  The 
exclusion  of  religion  from  the  public  schools  is,  we 
think,  historically,  the  result  of  sectarian  division  and 
sectarian  prejudice.  In  recent  times  theorists  have 
sought  to  justify  the  omission  on  pedagogical  nounds, 
and  have  suggested  various  substitutes  for  reugion  as 
a  basis  of  morality.  We  criticize  the  theories,  and 
point  to  the  educational  results  in  justification  of  our 
contention.  If  the  exclusion  of  religion  and  the  sub- 
stitution for  it  of  inadequate  and  futile  moral  educa- 
tion lead  to  disastrous  results,  the  Catholics  who  call 
attention  to  those  conditions,  far  from  opposing  the 

Sublie  school  system,  are  really  doing  it  a  service, 
leantime  they  feel  that  the  tendency  in  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  public  school  system  is  more  and 
more  towards  seculanzation.  In  the  matter  of  morality 
they  feel  that  experiments  more  and  more  dangerous 
are  being  tried  in  the  public  schools,  and  if  they  pro- 
test, they  are  doing  what,  after  all,  tbty  have  a  right, 
as  taxpayers,  to  do.  Meantime  also  they  are  deyefop- 
ing  iaeat  own  system  of  education  without  giving  up 
the  contention  that,  in  justice,  they  have  a  right  to 
compensation  for  the  secular  educsftion  and  the  edu- 
cation in  citisenship  which  they  give  in  their  schools. 

Conflicts  between  the  educational  authority  of  the 
State  and  the  Catholic  clergy  have  arisen  in  a  few 
instances.  The  clergy  have  always  recognised  the 
right  ot  officials  of  the  Department  of  Health,  etc.,  to 
interfe^  in  the  matters  in  which  they  have  compe- 
tence. Where  th^  have  retained  fuU  autonomy,  and 
have  not  yielded  for  the  sake  of  affiiliation  or  some 
other  form  of  recognition,  they  have  naturally  avoided 
aU  friction  with  State  educational  authority.  By 
way  of  exception,  we  have  the  celebrated  Ohio  Com- 
pulsory Education  case^  in  which  Father  Patrick  F. 
Quigley,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  resisted  unsuccessfully  the 
enactment  of  the  State  of  Ohio  (1890)  compelling  all 
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principals  and  teachers  in  aU  schools  to  make  quar- 
terly reports  to  State  officers.  The  still  more  famous 
Wisconsin  Bible  Case  involved  the  question  of  the 
right  of  the  District  Board  of  EMgerton,  Wisconsin,  to 
have  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible  read  in 
the  public  schools  which  were  attended  by  CatboUo 
pupus.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Catholics. 

X.  Principlea  embodied  in  the  Parochial  Sehooh. — 
The  sacrifice  which  Catholics  are  making  in  maintain- 
ing their  system  of  primary  schools  is  justified,  in  their 
estimation,  by  the  folio  wing  principles:  (1)  The  spirit- 
ual interests  of  the  child,  while  not  exclusive  of  otners, 
such  as  learning,  health,  skill,  ability  to  make  a  living, 
etc.,  are  supreme.  Where  there  is  danger  of  wrecking 
the  soul  of  a  Catholic  child  no  consideration  of  econ- 
omy has  weight.  (2)  Next  to  reUgion,  morality  is  the 
most  importont  matter  in  the  life  of  a  chUd.  Catho- 
lics maintain  that  morality  is  best  tau^t  when  based 
on  religion.  Catholic  educational  theorists,  especially, 
are  convinced  that  the  immature  mind  of  the  chila 
cannot  grasp  principles  of  morality  except  they 
be  presented  by  way  of  reli^ous  authority  and  re- 
li^ous  feeling.  (3)  Considering  the  nature  of  the 
child-mind,  the  whole  curriculum  of  the  school  is  best 
presented  when  it  is  organised  and  unified,  not  frag- 
mented and  disconnected.  ReUnon,  appealing  as  it 
does  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  neaiL  oners  the  best 
principle  of  mental  and  spiritual  unincation  and  or- 
ganization. The  exclusion  of  religion  from  the  schools 
IS  a  pedago^cal  mistake.  (4)  Although  condemned 
b^  secularizing  educationalists  and  sectarian  enthu- 
siasts as  un-American  and  opposed  to  our  national  in- 
stitutions, our  schools  seem  to  us  to  be  second  to  none 
in  national  usefulness  and  effectiveness.  They  teach 
patriotism,  and  the  results  show  that  they  teach  it 
successfully.  They  teach  morality,  and  the  lives  of 
the  Cathouc  people  of  the  country  show  the  result. 
They  teach  religion,  thus  constituting,  in  an  age  that 
Questions  everything,  a  great  institutional  force  on 
tne  side  of  behef  in  God,  in  reUgious  obligation,  and 
in  definite  moral  responsibility.  Besides,  they  strive, 
with  great  personal  sacrifice  on  the  jart  of  people, 
teachers,  and  pupils,  to  keep  up  with  the  public 
school  system  in  teacmng  the  secular  branches.  They 
are  as  a  rule  the  eauals,  and  often  the  superiors,  of  the 
public  schools  in  tne  qiudity  of  the  secular  instruction 
which  they  give.  They  have  the  advantage  of  disci- 
pline, uniformity  of  ideals,  harmony  of  metnods,  and, 
above  all,  of  disinterested  devotedness  on  the  part  oi 
their  teachers.  Finally,  the  fact  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  parochial  schools  save  many  millions 
of  dollars  annually  to  the  non-Catholic  pubhc,  who,  if 
the  Catholic  chilai«n  were  not  provided  for  m  paro- 
chial schools,  would  be  obliged  to  increase  very  con- 
siderably the  annual  coat  of  education. 

XI.  Organization  and  Statistics. — The  parochial 
school  system  is  diocesan  in  its  organization .  The  su- 
preme educational  authority  is  the  bishop,  who  gov- 
erns iuid  administers'the  schools  of  his  diocese  through 
the  assistance  of  a  school  board  and,  very  often,  a  dio- 
cesan (clerical)  inspector  of  schools.  The  immediate 
authority  is  vested  in  the  pastor,  whose  task  it  is  to 
provide  building,  salaries,  etc.  The  teachers  are 
almost  universal^  religious.  The  principal  of  the 
school  is  appointed  usually  by  the  religious  commu- 
nity to  whicn  he  or  she  belongsr  The  ereat  majority 
of  the  schools  are  mixed,  that  is,  schools  for  boys  and 
girls.  Tlie  only  exceptions,  apparenUy,  are  those  in 
whic^  the  boys  are  taught  by  brothers  and  the  girls  by 
sisters.  There  is  no  recognized  national  centotl  au- 
thority in  Catholic  educational  matters.  However, 
the  parochial  school  section  of  the  Catholic  Educa- 
tional Association  has  already  done  much  towards  uni- 
fying and  systematizing  our  parochial  schools.  The 
training  of  teachers  is,  as  a  rule,  provided  for  by  the 
different  religious  communities  engaged  in  the  work  of 
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teaching.  There  are  no  diocesan  institutions  for  the 
training  of  the  teachers  for  the  whole  diocese.  During 
the  summer  of  1911  a  r^ular  session  of  the  Catholic 
Universitjr  of  America  was  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teaching  sisterhoods.  Of  the  three  hundred  who  at- 
tended, a  large  percentage  took  up  professional  peda- 
go^cal  subjects.  Similar  institutes  were  held  at 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  the  Sisters'  College  was  formally 
opened  at  Brookland,  D.  C,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  and  of  tne  twenty- 
nine  students  who  attended  the  first  session  all  took 
professional  courses  in  education.  The  number  of 
parochial  schools  in  the  United  States  in  1911  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  "Catholic  Directory",  4972,  and  the 
numbw  of  pupils  1,270,131.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude orphan  asylums,  which  number^  285  and  took 
care  of  51,938  orphans.  Neither  do  they  include  the 
non-parochial  acikdemies,  convent  boarding  schools, 
and  day  schools,  nor  the  colleges  for  boys,  many  of 
which  have  a  nimiber  of  primary  pupils  in  attendance. 

I.  For  history  of  sehooU  (osteohetioiu,  monastic,  etc.) :  Dranc, 
ChriMan  SchoM  and  Schotart  (2  vola.,  London,  1897) ;  Bbothbb 
AzAKiAS,  Suayt  Bdueational  (Chiouo,  1896) ;  Willmanm,  0t- 
dakiik,  I  (Bninswiok,  1894),  211  gq.;  Kbico,  Ldtrlmeh  der  POda- 
aogik  (P&derbora,  1900),  73  aq.;  Dxnk,  Ouek.  du  OaUa-fmnku- 
chm  UnUrrichtt-  und  BUdunotmaen  (Maina,  1892):  Kehbkin, 
UAerbKek  dtr  EnithwnQ  und  dtt  UnterriMn  (Paderbom,  1899); 
Maitbb,  La  tola  tpitcopaUt  et  mmuul.  de  VOccident  (Paria,  1866). 

II.  For  primaiy  education  under  eoclesiaatical  auspices  in  me- 
dieval times:  Lbach,  BnglUK  SchoaU  at  the  Beformatvm  (West- 
minster, 1896) ;  Sfbckt,  Ouch,  du  Unterriehtnouent  in  Dmtichland 
(Stuttgart,  1885);  RArxurr,  BUued  J.  B.  de  la  SaUe  (Paris, 
1888),  chap,  ii,  PrimaTy  SehooU  of  the  Middle  Agu;  Allain,  L'in- 
Iruetion  primaire  en  France  avant  la  rHoluHon  (Paris,  1881); 
Maoetnxt,  Chrietian  Edxieaiion  in  the  Dark  Aou  (New  York, 
1892) ;  McCoBincK,  series  of  articles  in  Catholie  Bdueational  Re- 
view, beginning  Nov.,  1911;  Mdteau,  Lee  feolee  et  eMlga  en  Pro- 
lines  (tHion.  1882). 

in.  For  priam>le8of  canon  law  rwtrdingeducation:  Webns, 
Jae  decret(Uium  (Rome,  1901),  III,  67  sq.;  VBBiNa,  Kirdienrecht 
(Freiburg.  1893).  „ 

IV.  For  present  condition  of  Catholic  schools  in  England  and 
Ireland,  see  Catholic  Unitereity  BuOelin,  XIV  (1908),  12  sq.  and 
121  sq.,  also  Irieh  Edue.  Review,  vol.  I,  sq.,  first  no.,  Oct.,  1907; 
Halunan,  Management  of  Primary  Sch.  in  Irel.  O^bUn,  1911). 

V.  For  history  of  parochial  schools  in  the  United  States: 
Bdbks,  Catholic  School  Sytiem  in  the  United  Statu  (New  York, 
1908);  Ada  et  deerela  coneilii  BaUim.  Ill  (Baltimore,  1886); 
DaaiiONn,  The  BibU  in  the  PMie  School  (Boston,  1890) ;  Qdiolbt, 
Cmptiborv  Education  (the  Ohio  ease)  (New  Yoric,  1894). 

WlUJAlf  TnBNBR. 

In  Australia. — In  Australia  as  in  the  other  parts 
of  tiie  British  Empire,  the  struggle  in  defence  of 
Catholic  education  has  been  a  hard,  uphill  fight. 
Even  in  the  present  age  the  Catholics  or  Australia, 
who  have  by  the  most  generous  and  devoted  sacri- 
fices created  a  fine  system  of  education,  bothprimary 
and  secondaiy,  have  not  the  right,  which  the  Cfatholics 
of  England,  ueland,  and  Scotland  enjoy,  to  have  any 
share  whatever  in  the  large  sums  of  public  money  ex- 
pended on  the  schools,  whilst  they  are  compelled  to 
contribute  this  money  in  the  form  of  taxes  and  rates. 

History. — From  1788,  when  Governor  Philip  first 
established  a  colonial  settlement  at  Port  Jackson, 
until  1826,  the  only  schools  available  for  Catholic 
children  in  the  colony  were  the  officially  controlled 
Anglican  schools,  on  which  large  grants  of  money 
and  land  were  lavished.  The  devoted  Catholic 
diapliun  Father  Therry  started  a  small  school  in 
1826,  for  which  he  managed  to  obtain  a  little  Govern- 
ment aid.  By  1836  there  were  thirteen  Catholic 
schools.  Through  the  influence  of  Governor  Bourke, 
a  liberal  Irish  Protestant,  a  system  of  State  aid  rec- 
ognizing the  various  denominations  was  developed, 
a  Denominational  Board  for  distributing  the  funds 
was  set  up,  and  a  modest  allowance  was  secured  by 
Catholics.  But  in  1848  a  National  Secular  System 
was  introduced  with  a  Central  Board  of  Education 
somewhat  similar  to  that  existing  in  Ireland,  yet 
running  concomitantly  with  the  eiasting  Denomina- 
tional Board.  Hostility  between  the  two  was  in- 
evitable, and  there  were  many  inconveniences.  By 
the  Public  School  Act  of  1866  a  Central  Coundl  of 


Education  was  established  and  sundry  ehanges  were 
introduced,  some  being  to  the  detriment  of  the  de- 
nominational schools;  for  the  defence  of  Catholic 
rights  a  Catholic  Association  was  formed.  But  the 
secular  movement  supported  by  anti-Catholic  pre- 
judice grew  in  strength  and,  by  the  Public  Instruction 
Act  of  1880,  a  centralized  secular  s:^tem,  withdraw- 
ing all  State  aid  from  the  denominational  schools,  was 
completely  established  in  New  South  Wales;  this  had 
been  done  already  in  some  of  the  other  States,  and  as 
time  went  on  was  done  also  in  the  remaining.  He 
effect  of  the  measure  was  the  speedy  extinctmn  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  other  denominational 
schools,  whilst  the  Catholics,  thrown  age  in  entirely 
on  their  own  resources,  started  to  build  and  support 
their  schools  (both  primary  and  secondary),  the 
numbers  of  which  they  have  since  then  largely  in- 
creased. The  secular  system  has  thus  been  in  force 
in  the  State  schools  for  thirty  years,  but  the  situation 
is  not  acquiesced  in  by  the  Catholics;  they  continue 
to  demand  the  right  as  free  citizens  to  have  the 
money^  which  they  pay  in  taxes  for  the  8U]>port  of 
education,  ex^nded  on  the  only  education  wmch  ibey 
can  conscientiously  acc^t. 

Present  Staltis  of  Catholic  Education. — ^The  Catho- 
lic primaiy  schools  are  under  the  authority  of  the 
bishop. of  the  diocese.  There  are  no  school  boards; 
inspectors  appointed  by  diocesan  authority  examine 
and  report  on  the  schools.  Competitive  yearly  intcr- 
primary  school  examinations  for  Cathobc  secondary 
school  scholarships  give  an  extra  stimulus  to  indivia- 
ual  work.  In  some  states  Goverpment  inspectors  are 
invited  to  visit  the  schoob,  but  only  in  three  states 
does  the  law  enforce  Government  inspection.  These 
schools  are  taxed  like  ordinary  institutions ;  where  they 
come  into  competition  with  the  State  schools,  e.  g.  for 
civil  service  appointments,  they  win  more  than  their 
share  of  successes.  The  Catholic  secondary  schools 
and  high  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  numerous^  and 
are  in  charge  of  the  religious  congregations.  The  Jesuit 
Fathers  have  four  colleges,  and  the  Vincentian  and 
Marist  Fathers  (N.  Z<)  one  each.  The  remainder  are 
divided  among  the  Christian,  Marist,  Patrician,  and 
De  La  Salle  Brothers.  Secondary  education  is  largely 
guided  by  the  university  examinations,  and  here 
again  the  CathoUc  schools  amply  prove  their  efiUciency. 
'Nactoria  (Tasmania  lately  passed  a  similar  law)  by 
Act  of  Parliament  (1906)  exacts  the  registration  of 
all  private  schools,  both  primary  and  secondaiy,  and 
of  all  teachers.  An  Educational  Cotmcil,  on  which 
Catholics  are  represented,  has  charge  of  the  register, 
determines  the  conditions  of  r^stration,  and  ad- 
judicates on  individual  claims.  Vested  interests  are 
respected,  but  evidence  of  competency  is  to  be  re- 
auired  of  all  future  teachers.  Catholics  are  eo- 
aeavouring  to  meet  the  new  conditions  by  the  e^ 
tablishment  of  training  colleges,  especially  for  womoi. 
In  New  South  Wales,  where  similar  legislation  is 
probable.  Cardinal  Moran  (d.  6  Aug.,  1911)  in  1911 
established  a  Catholic  Council  of  Education  to  safe- 
guard Catholic  interests. 

In  Australasia,  including  New  Guinea,  there  are: 
Catholic  primary  schools,  1004;  superior  day  schools, 
196;  boaniing  scnools  for  fpiie,  194;  colleges  for  boys, 
•27;  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  5;  and  one  coU^  for 
foreign  missions.  The  estimated  total  Catholic 
population  is  982,578;  scholars,  123,905.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Catholic  teachers  are  from  among 
the  6000  nuns  and  549  brothers  who  devote  thear 
lives  to  the  service  of  the  Church  in  the  country. 
Lay  teachers  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  oountoy  dis- 
tricts. The  per  capiia  cost  of  education  in  the  Catho- 
lic primary  schools  averages  between  £3  and  £4;  in 
the  State  schools,  between  £5  and  £6.  The  amount 
saved  to  the  State  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Catholio 
body  totals  annually  about  three-quartera  of  a  mil- 
Uon  pounds.   The  Catholio  schools  are  maintained 
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by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  faithful — 
church  collections,  concerts,  bazaars  etc. — and  the 
eratuitouB  k^urs  of  the  reUgioua.  The  classes  in 
tibe  Catholic  poimaiy  schools  are  graded  in  a  system 
somewhat  similar  to  that  in  the  Goverament  schools. 
In  some  of  the  states,  notably  in  New  South  Wales, 
the  Catholic  school  authorities  have  been  able  to  issue 
special  Catholic  school  readers  and  periodical  school 
papers.  As  an  offset  to  the  Government  scholarships, 
which  unlike  those  in  England  are  tenable  only  at  the 
Government  high  schoolti,  the  Catholics  have  founded 
scholarships  in  Catholic  secondary  schools  for  their 
primary  school  children.  Technical  instruction  is 
usually  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  larger  schools, 
but  is  more  qrstematicaUy  organized  in  Cathohc 
institutions  for  orphans  ana  industrial  work. 

MOBAN,  Biliary  </  M«  CotAottc  Church  in  Auttmlatia  (Sydney, 
1.  d.);  Aujtraitan  Year  Book  of  the  Commmvmlth  (1911);  the 
Ynr  Bookt  of  the  varioua  state*  (1911);  AiutraUuian  CaUudie 
Dirttlory  (1911);  BiBT,  AfrudteftTM  Pimttrt  in  Aut^alia  (JxtDr 
don,  1911);  Coohum,  Wealth  and  Pngmt  of  Now  South  Waleo 
(Sydney,  1898). 

WiLFBiD  Ryan. 

In  Canada. — Canada  is  a  self-governing  dominion 
of  the  British  Empire  consisting  of  nine  provinces  and 
some  territories  not  yet  erected  m  provinces.  Its  pop- 
ulation is  partly  French  in  ori^  and  language,  partly 
British.  It  wiU  be  necessary,  in  order  to  be  accurate, 
to  speak  of  each  province  separately. 

A.  Provinee.of  Ontario. — ^The  beginnings  of  Catho- 
lic education  in  Ontario  may  be  said  to  date  back  to 
the  year  1615,  in  which  the  Recollect  Joseph  Le  Caron, 
malang  a  journey  of  exploration  in  the  countries  of  the 
Algonquin  and  Huron  tribes,  decided  on  the  founda- 
tion of  missions  in  their  midst.  Writing  to  the  Court 
of  France,  he  said :  "  We  must  first  make  men  of  these 
Indians,  then  Christians. "  Durii^  the  years  1622- 
26,  his  first  efforts  were  assisted  by  the  arrival  of 
Fathers  Guillaume  Poulin,  Nicholas  Viel,  and  de  La 
Roche  d'Aillon,  of  his  ord«r,  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
Br^beuf  and  de  La  Noue.  Their  work  was  facilitated 
by  the  aid  of  interpreters  who  were  good  Christians 
and  valiant  auxiliaries.  By  1638  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
now  ten  in  number,  had  established  two  residences  on 
the  banks  of  Georgian  Bay.  These  outposts_^>eedily 
became  centres  of  Christian  and  Cathohc  civihzation. 
Until  1650  the  missionaries,  with  their  devoted  lay 
brothers  and  coadjutors  from  France,  were  the  only 
Cathohc  teachers  of  Ontario.  Their  first  lessons  of 
catechism,  of  book-knowledge,  and  of  agriculture, 
given  amidst  the  greatest  privations,  and  oftm  at  the 
peril  of  theu-  lives,  owed  much  more  to  theu:  unlimited 
seal  than  to  any  generosity  on  the  part  of  their  pupils. 
In  1649  the  Huron  and  Algonquin  neophytes  were  ex- 
terminated by  the  ferocious  uoquois,  who  burnt  or 
destroyed  seven  flourishing^  missions,  which  had  been 
directed  by  no  fewer  than  sixty  missionaries  and  help- 
ers, many  of  whom  perished  with  their  flocks.  The 
surviving  heroes  of  the  Gospel  found  a  new  field  of 
action  among  the  Outaouais,  who  inhabited  the  pres- 
ent County  of  Bruce,  the  islands  of  Georgian  Bay,  and 
Great  Manitoulin  Island.  The  work  that  had  been 
done  for  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins  of  ESastem  On- 
tario was  now  renewed  on  behalf  of  the  Western 
tribes.  Nothing  that  human  zeal  could  accomplish 
was  spared  to  make  of  them  civilized  people  and  fer- 
vent Catholics.  When  Antoine  de  La  Mothe  Cadillac 
founded  tJie  important  post  of  Detroit  (1701),  he  was 
accompanied  by  missionaries,  among  whom  was  the 
Rev.  Father  Lhalle,  who  became  rector  of  the  pion- 
eers of  Essex..  The  Iroquet  tribe,  belonging  to  the 
large  family  bf  the  Algonquins,  settled  in  the  farthest 
eastern  end  of  the  province  in  the  present  Counties  of 
Stormont,  Glengarry,  and  Presoott,  received  at  an 
early  date  the  joyful  tidings  of  Catholic  doctrine  and 
the  Den^t  of  Catholic  education. 

After  the  War  of  American  Independence,  a  great 
number  of  settlers,  faithful  to  the  British  flag,  took 


refuge  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  6rst  immi- 
grants estabUshed  themselves  at  Indian  Point,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kingston,  in  1784.  Later  on,  other  loyal- 
ists took  up  homesteads  at  Toronto  and  Niagara. 
The  few  French  families  who  had  followed  de  La  Klothe 
Cadillac  to  Detroit  survived  to  constitute  the  colony 
of  Essex,  and  their  descendants  rapidly  invaded  both 
the  Coimtiee  of  Essex  and  Kent,  where  the  French  pop- 
ulation now  almost  forms  a  majority.  In  1786  and 
1802  Scotch  emigrants  settled  in  large  numbers  in  the 
Counties  of  Glengarry  and  Prescott.  From  1816  to 
1825  British  ofiicers  and  furloughed  soldiers,  mostly 
Irish,  colonized  the  districts  of  Garleton,  Lanark,  and 
Peterborough.  The  construction  of  the  Rideau  Canal 
caused  a  large  number  of  workmen  to  take  up  theur 
residence  in  Ontario.  An  entire  colony  of  Scotch 
^Catholics,  expelled  from  the  United  States  after  the 
'War  of  Independence  on  account  of  their  attachment 
to  the  British  Crown^  settled  in  Canada  near  Niagara, 
in  the  Counties  of  Lincoln  and  Welland.  A  vigorous 
stream  of  immigration  from  Germany  in  1835  over- 
flowed the  western  end  of  the  province,  in  the  present 
Counties  of  Bruce,  Huron,  and  Perth.  Meanwhile 
French  Canadians  poured  into  the  Counties  of  Russell, 
Prescott,  and  Glengarry.  Raftsmen  and  French  Ca- 
nadians of  various  occupations  ascended  the  Ottawa 
River,  exploring  the  regions  now  known  as  New  On- 
tario, Algoma,  Nipissing,  and  Thunder  Bay.  They 
are  now  in  a  majonty  in  these  three  counties,  and  have 
churches,  priests,  and  schools  of  their  own. 

This  Catholic  immigration,  so  abundant  and  sud- 
den, incited  the  ardent  zeal  of  Mgr  Plessis,  Bishop  of 

guebec,  to  send  missionaries  to  Upper  Canada, 
nests  from  the  semmary  of  Quebec,  others  from  the 
foreign  missionary  organization  of  Paris,  and  a  small 
number  of  priests  who  had  immigrated  with  their 
Scotch  or  Irish  countrymen  ministered  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  these  courageous  colonists.  They  joyfully 
accepted  their  share  of  the  great  poverty  of  these 
pioneers.  They  thought  more  of  preserving  the  Faith, 
of  administering  the  sacraments,  and  of  reforming 
abuses  than  of  founding  schools.  Not  that  they  con- 
sidered schools  as  of  httle  importance,  but  because, 
from  lack  of  resources  and  teachers,  the  establishment 
of  schools  was  an  impossibility.  From  1830,  however, 
Toronto  had  its  Catholic  school:  then  Kington,  in 
1837.  and  Picton,  in  1840,  were  likewise  provided  for. 
The  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  ever  anxious  to 
foster  the  education  of  the  people  cipnfided  to  its  care, 
was  soon  established  in  the  province.  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  opening  of  educational  establishments  at 
divers  points.  Ottawa  had  its  Catholic  schools  in 
1844;  Brantford  in  1850;  Goderich  and  Peterborough 
in  1852;  Hamilton,  Oshawa,  and  Barrie  in  1855;  Perth 
and  Alexandria  in  1856;  Onllia  in  1857;  Berlin,  Dun- 
das,  and  St.  Thomas  in  1858;  Belleville  in  1860,  and 
so  on.  The  venerable  Bishops  A.  McDonell,  R.  Gau- 
lin,  Power,  Guiges,  O.M.I^  de  Charbonel,  Pinson- 
nault,  Jamot,  Farrell,  and  Phdan;  Fathers  J.  Ryan, 
Proulx,  Grand,  Maloney,  Carayon,  Grattan,  Bissey, 
Jeffrey,  Bilroy,  Lawler,  raure,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  atx 
Ranquet,  Hanipaux,  Ch6n^,  Frfimiol,  the  Oblate 
Fathers  Tilmon.  Dandurand,  Tabaret,  Soulerin,  Man- 
roit,  and  the  BasiUan  Fathers — ^these  were  the  pio- 
neers and  defenders  of  Catholic  education  in  Ontario. 
They  found  very  able  helpers  in  the  various  relig- 
ious communities  of  women,  and  in  the  Institute  of 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  Many  sin- 
cerely Christian  persons  among  the  laity  also  devoted 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  education  in  the 
province.  Among  the  earUest  and  most  remarkable 
may  be  mentioned,  at  Toronto,  J.  Harvey  and  J.  Sey- 
ers;  at  Ottawa,  Dr.  Riel,  FrioUe,  and  Goode;  at  Dun- 
das,  Miss  Sweeney;  at  Brantford,  J.  d'Astroph;  at 
Oakland,  Capt.  Fitzgerald. 

The  Catholic  schools  have  become  numerous  and 
powerful.   Their  organization,  from  tiie  points  of  view 
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of  studies,  discipline,  and  regular  attendance  of  pupils, 
is  better  than  that  of  all  other  institutions  of  the  same 
class  in  the  province.  Many  years  have  akeady 
elapsed  since  in  the  cities,  villages,  and  other  parts  of 
the  oountrv,  long  opened  up  to  colonisation,  the  old 
square-timber  school-houses  were  replaced  by  splen- 
did buildings  of  brick  or  stone.  The  architecture  of 
these  schools  is  simple  and  beautiful;  the  systems  of 
ventilation,  lighting,  and  heating  are  excellent;  the 
installation  of  suitable  school  f  urmture  and  accessories 
is  almost  complete.  This  progress  is  very  evident, 
even  in  centres  of  colonization.  The  school  trustees 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  put  up  school  buildinm 
which  are  beautiful  and  spacious,  and  which  leave  noth- 
ing to  be  desired  in  ventilation,  lighting,  and  heating. 
The  Catholic  schools  of  Ontario  are  called  separate 
schools.  They  do  separate,  in  fact,  for  school  pur- 
poses, the  Catnolic  mmority  from  the  Protestant  mar' 
jority.  Th^  m^e  it  possible  for  Catholics  to  with- 
draw their  children  from  the  public  or  common 
schools,  which  are  by  law  Protestant.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  some  pubhc  schools  which  are  really  Catho- 
lic; these  exist  in  localities  exclusively  or  almost  exclu- 
sively Catholic.  Such  schools  are  found  especially  in 
the  Counties  of  Riissell,  Prescott,  Algoma,  Nipissm^, 
Kent,  and  Essex.  Separate  schools  were  granted  m 
1841,  when  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Jjowet  Canada 
were  united.  Wishing  to  secure  for  their  co-religion- 
ists in  Lower  Canada  exemption  from  the  obligation 
of  sending  their  children  to  tne  Catholic  schools  (com- 
mon schoob  in  that  province),  and  ot  paying  taxes  for 
the  support  of  said  schools,  the  Protestants  of  On- 
tario and  Quebec  proposed  to  establish  a  system  of 
dissident  or  separate  schools.  What  they  claimed  for 
the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada  they  had  to  bind 
themselves  in  strict  justice  to  grant  to  the  Catholics  of 
Upper  Canada. 

The  principle  of  sepiarate  schools.  Catholic  in  On- 
tario and  Protestant  in  Quebec,  received  the  royal 
sanction  on  18  September,  1841.  This  fundamental 
law  had  been  discussed  by  a  committee  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  in  which  Lower  Canada  was  represented 
by  fifteen  members  and  Upper  Canada  by  eight.  This 
law  authorized  dissidents  from  the  common  schools,  on 
{dving  notice  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  council,  to  pay 
their  school  taxes  for  the  support  of  separate  schools, 
and  to  receive  a  share  of  the  government  ^ants  for 
education  in  proportion  to  their  number.  The  same 
tew  authorized  tne  election  by  the  people  of  trustees 
for  the  administration  of  separate  schools.  The  gov- 
ernor was  authorized  to  nominate  in  each  city  a  bmud 
of  examiners  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants.  The  Catholics  of  Ontario  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  establishing  a  separate  board  for 
the  examination  of  candidates  wishing  to  teach  in 
their  schools;  a  clause  in  this  fundamental  law  ex- 
empted the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  from 
submitting  to  examination  by  this  board.  From 
1841  to  1863,  at  almost  every  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  Ontario  Protestants  proposed  ammidments 
to  the  act  establishing  separate  schools.  These  amend- 
ments tended,  for  the  most  part,  to  render  the  exist- 
ence of  separate  schools  in  Chttario  so  precarious  that 
tiiey  would  die  out  of  themselves.  The  desired  privi- 
leges for  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada  had  been 
obtained;  it  was  well  known  that  these  privileges 
would  always  be  respected  by  the  Catholic  majonty 
of  Quebec;  now,  they  thought,  it  would  be  safe  to  de- 
liver the  attacus  of  unenlightened  fanaticism  against 
the  separate  schools  of  Upper  Canada.  Cost  what  it 
might,  the  eiy  was  raised  for  a  single  school  system  for 
the  whole  of  Upper  Canada— a  common,  public,  or 
national  school  system.  While  constantly  professing 
motives  ai  the  purest  justice  and  common  interest,  the 
I^testant  Province  of  Upper  Canada  has  continually 
sullied  its  reputation  for  fairness  by  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  fanaticism,  nanow-mindedneeB,  and  intol- 


erance towards  Catholic  schools,  whilst  Lower  Can- 
ada, a  Catholic  province,  has  been  a  model  of  perfect 
justice  and  toleration. 

On  27  February,  1863,  a  Catholic  deputy,  R.  W. 
Scott,  presented  for  the  fourth  time  a  new  law  to  gov- 
ern the  separate  schools.  This  law  was  adopted, 
thanks  to  the  generous  aid 'given  by  the  FVench  Ca- 
nadian deputies,  mostly  from  Lower  Canada.  The 
Ubper  Canadian  majority  voted  against  the  bill,  but 
all  the  members  from  Quebec  and  twenty-one  members 
from  Upper  Canada,  among  them  several  Protes- 
tants, were  in  its  favour  and  carried  the  measure. 

If  Ontario  now  possesses  a  system  of  Catholic 
separate  schools,  it  is  largely  due  to  the  French 
Canadians  of  Lower  Canada,  whose  wishes  in  the 
matter  were  enforced  by  their  represnitatives. 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  This  law,  enacted  in  1863, 
was  maintained  at'  the  time  of  the  confederation  of 
the  provinces  in  1867;  it  still  govertis  to-day  the 
Catholic  separate  schools  of  Ontario.  Yet  it  is  far 
from  giving  to  the  Catholics  of  that  province  liberties 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Protestant  minority 
oi^  Quebec.  It  recognizes  the  Catholic  separate 
schools  for  primary  raucation  only.  Secondary  or 
superior  education  in  Ontario  is  Protestant.  The 
Catholics  have  their  academies,  convents,  coH^ses, 
and  universities,  but  these  are  mdq^ndent  schools, 
supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  Catholics 
who  have  auo  to  contribute,  on  the  same  footing  as 
Protestants,  to  the  support  of  the  government  high 
schools,  collegiate  institutes,  and  universities.  It 
refuses  to  separate  schools  the  right  to  a  share  of  the 
taxes  paid  by  public-utility  companies,  such  as  rail- 
way, tramway  and  telq>hone  oompames,  banks,  etc. 
It  withholds  from  the  trustees  of  separate  scnools 
the  right  of  e:q>ropriation  in  order  to  secure  more 
fitting  localities  for  their  schools.  _  It  refuses  to  the 
Protestant  father  of  a  Catholic  family  the  right  to  pay 
his  taxes  towards  the  support  of  Catholic  schools. 
It  allows  Catholics  the  option  of  paying  their  taxes 
to  support  the  public  schools.  As  the  rate  of  taacation 
for  separate  scnools  is  generally  higher  than  that  for 
public  schools,  owing  to  the  laiige  number  of  children 
m  families  of  the  Catnolic  minority,  and  to  the  absten- 
tion of  large  business  concerns  from  contributing  tba 
least  support  to  the  separate  schools,  it  follows  that 
many  Catholics,  more  or  less  sincere,  avoid  the 
higher  rate  and  pay  their  taxes  towards  the  support 
of  the  public,  or  Irotestant,  schools.  The  separate 
schools  are  administered,  as  by  a  court  of  final  juris- 
diction, by  the  E!ducation  Department  at  Toronto, 
in  which  Catholics  are  not  represented. 

The  law  governing  the  separate  schools  neverthe- 
less gives  to  Cathohcs  the  following  rights:  (1)  to 
pay  tneir  taxes  for  primary  schools  in  which  religious 
instruction  is  given,  and  of  which  the  teachers,  in- 
spectors and  textbooks  are  Catholic;  (2)  to  adminis- 
ter these  schools  by  a  board  of  trustees  elected  by  the 
Catholic  proprietors  and  residents  of  the  different 
school  sections;  (3)  to  fix  the  rate  of  school-tax- 
ation; (4)  to  have  these  school-taxes  collected  by 
the  tax-collector  of  the  city  or  township;  (5)  to 
negotiate  loans  for  the  election  of  school  ouild- 
ings;  (6)  to  engage  teachers.  The  board  of  trus- 
tees has  likewise  the  right  to  impose  the  teaching 
in  French  or  German  of  reading,  spelling  and  lita»- 
ture,  as  provided  for  by  the  regulations  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  page  9,  artide  15,  year  1907.  The 
Frmch  Canadians,  avaihng  themselves  of  this  right, 
have  the  French  lan^age  taught  in  250  schools, 
frequented  almost  entirely  by  their  children.  The 
Government  has  named  tnree  French  Canadian  in- 
spectors for  these  schools,  called  bilingual.  The 
teachers  of  these  schools  are  tndned  in  two  publie 
bilingual  training-schools,  one  at  Sturgeon  FaUs  and 
the  other  at  Ottawa,  foimded  and  supported  by  the 
Goreniment,  and  oirected  by  Cathouc  principals. 
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Hie  certificates  issued  bv  these  schools  give  the  right 
to  teach  in  the  bilingual  schook  for  five  yean  aafy. 
Tba  Government  rnakes  a  yearly  grant  to  both 
Catiiolic  and  public  schools,  the  amount  being 
calculated  upon  the  value  of  the  schoolhouse,  the 
exnellence  of  its  fumishino^,  the  certificates  and 
saluies  of  the  teachers,  and  the  attendance  of  the 
children.  The  statistics  for  1909,  taken  from  the 
B«port  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  are  as 
foltows: 

Number  of  Catholic  separate  schools.  467 

Number  of  pupib  in  attendance   55,034 

Average  daily  attendance   34.653 

PoTientage  of  attendance   62.78 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  the  public 

schools   59.81 

Number  of  teachers   1,089 

Amount  spent  for  schoolhouses   $161,317 

Amount  epeot  for  teachers'  salaries. . . .  404,890 

Average  cost  per  pupil   14.90 

Total  expenditures  for  1909  for  eie- 
nlentaiy  public  and  separate 
schools     8,141,423 

The  Catholic  ooUeses  for  boys  are:  in  the  Diocese 
of  Toronto,  that  of  the  BasiliMi  Fathers,  founded  in 
18S2,  15  mofesBors,  280  students;  in  the  Diocese  of 
London,  Basilian  Fathers,  founded  1857,  37  pro- 
fessors, 149  students;  Diocese  of  Hamilton,  Fathers 
of  the  Resunection,  founded  1857,  11  piofessois, 
100  students;  Diocese  of  Kingston,  secular  deigy, 
founded  1837, 4  professors,  85 
studotts.  The  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools  conduct  an 
academy  with  14  teachers  and 
297  pupils.  The  Ursuline  Sis- 
tos,  1  college  for  girls,  202  pu- 
pils; Sisters  of  Maty,  1  acad- 
emy f  r  girls;  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  1,  140  pupils;  Sisters 
of  Loretto,  4,  78  teachers,  490 
pupils;  Gr^  Nuns  of  the 
Cities,  2,  35  teachers,  555  pu- 
pils; Christian  Brothers,  1, 14 
teaehers,  297  pupils.  Outer 
convent  schools  are  those  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Jsseph  (seven 
schools,  74  teachers,  975  pu- 
pils); Sisters  of  Loretto  (two 
Bchods,  30  teachers,  280  pu- 
pils); Grey  Nuns  of  the  Croas 
(one  school,  6  teachers,  239 

Supils);  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Fames  of  Jesus  and  Maiy  (one 
school,  founded  in  1864);  Sis- 
ters  of  the  Congregation  of 
Notre  Dame  (one  schooL  29 
teachers,  380  pupils).  There 
are  three  industrial  schools  un- 
der the  care  of  religious  in- 
stitutes: the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools  (8  teachers, 
95  pupils);  Daughters  of  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Maiy  (10 
teachers,  110  pupib) ;  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  (10  teachers,  65 
pupils).  The  nine  orphanages 
under  the  care  of  religious'aie: 
2  under  the  Grey  Nuns  of  the 
Cross,  with  385  orphans;  5 
under  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
with  582  orphans;  1  under  the 
School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  with  54  orphans;  1  un- 
der the  Sisters  of  Providence,  with  85  orphans. 

The  appended  table  of  religious  institutes  engaged 
in  teachmg  in  Ontario  at  the  presmt  time  (1911)  is 
necessarily  incomplete,  reliabfe  figures  being  unob- 


tainable in  many  cases.  In  such  cases  the  figures 
have  been  omitted  altogether,  as  approamste  figures 
are  liable  to  be  misleading. 

B.-  Provinee  of  Quebec.— [1)  Freneh  Rule  (1635- 
1763). — (a)  Primary  Schools.— With  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  schools  sprang  up  in  the  French 
colony  even  among  the  remotest  tribes.  The  Re- 
collects were  the  first  schoolmasters  of  Canada. 
In  1616,  one  of  them,  Brother  Pacifique  Duplessis, 
opened,  at  Three  Rivers,  the  first  school  of  New 
Franoe.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Jesuit  Fathen  fol- 
lowed them,  teaching  the  children  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  catechism.  In  1634,  a  year  after 
the  arrival  of  the  pioneer  fantilies  in  Omada,  an 
elementary  school  was  founded  in  Quebec.  As  col- 
onists increased,  primary  schools  sprang  up.  The 
boys'  schools  were  at  St.  Foy,  the  Island  of  Orleans, 
Pomt  Levis,  Ch&teau-Richer,  Quebec,  Montreal, 
Three  Rivers.  Proofs  exist  that  there  were  in  the 
city  and  district  of  Qudbec  15  piimaty  schools  for  boys; 
in  the  city  and  district  of  Montreal,  10;  in  the  city 
and  distnct  of  Three  Rivos,  7.  Among  the  orgao- 
isers  were  Mgr  Laval  and  his  seminary.  Mgr  de 
St-Vallier,  his  successor,  encouraged  elementaiy, 
secondary,  and  technical  schools  by  every  means  m 
his  power.  In  the  district  of  Montreal  the  Sulpiciaa 
Fathers  foimded  several  schools.  M.  Souart,  supe- 
rior of  Montreal  from  1661  to  1668,  took  pride  in 
stvling  himself  the  first  sohoolmaster  of  New  France; 
all  his  brethren  shared  his  seal.  In  1715  Brother 
Charon  opened  a  sdiool  for  boys  at  Pointe-aux 


Rbuoioub  iHsrmmB  Enoaqcd  in  TBACHma  m  Ontario  (1911) 


Bnthen  of  the  Chitatiut  Sdioob 

"  "  Bserad Heart. .  . 
SiiteiS  of  the  Congrecatioa  o( 

Notre  Dame  

Sften  of  the  Consregation  of 

Notre  Dame  

Siaten  of  the  CongrBgation  of 
Notre  Dame, 


BUters  of  the  Aniunption 


Holy   Namea  of 
Jeaus  and  Maiy 

"  Preaentation  

Grey  Nuni  of  the  Croes  


Daut^ten  of  the  Immaculate 

Heart  of  Mwy  

Sisteia  of  the  Holy  Croas  and 

Seven  Doloun  

Sietere  of  the  Holy  Cioaa  and 

Seven  Dolours  

Siatera  of  Loretto  


Skten  of  St.  Joaeph . 


School  Siatera  of  Notre  Dame. . . 
,1  It 

Sistmof  LaSaaeaa  


"     St.  Maiy  

UrauUne  Siateia  

Siatera  of  Providence  

"     the Saered  Heart. 


Mother-houae 


Paria  

LePuy.!. 
Montreal. 


Ottawa.. 

Toronto. 
Ottawa. . 


Nicolet. 


Montreal  

St.Hyaeinthe. 
OtUwa  


Ottawa  

Temiakainins . 


.H<ondon  

St.  Boniface. . . . 

Ottawa  

Pembroke  

SatiltSte.Marie 


Buffalo  

8t.Laurent,P.Q. 


Toronto. 


Hamilton... 
London . . . . 
Feterboro... 

Milwaukee. 


8t-Laureot4ur- 

Bim  


Lockport, 
Chatnam. 
Kington. 
Ottawa. . . 


irt,N.y.. 


Dioeeae 


Kincston. . . 
Alcoaadria. 


Alexandria. 


Pembroke .... 

Toronto  

Hamilton  

London  

Toronto  (City) 

Toronto  

Hamilton  

London  

Peterboro  

SaultSte.  Marie 

Hamilton  

Alexandria. . . 


SaultSte.  Marie 
Ottawa  


London. . 
Kin^rton. 
Ottawa. . . 


1864 

18S1 
1911 

1841 


1808 
1910 

1864 
1903 
1845 
1863 


1882 
1856 


1886 
1857 


1874 
1871 


1904 
1891 
1887 
1860 
1860 
1910 


850 
1001 
130 

511 

1266 

280 

987 
ISO 
6410 
522 
550 


490 

260 
1649 
450 

3374 
1380 
2391 
2035 

725 
1160 
1506 

675 

600 
505 

1886 
1455 
10 


Trembles,  near  Montreal,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
charge  of  recruiting  teachers  for  the  country  districts. 
In  investigating  tSb  history  of  the  schools  in  pioneer 
days  we  mvanably  find  as  thdr  founder  or  bene* 
factor  a  bishop,  a  priest,  a  religious  congregation, 
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or  a  layman,  himself  a  school-teacher  or  assiBted  by  a 
teacher  who  travelled  from  one  district  to  another. 

The  education  of  the  girls  was  as  carefully  attended 
to  as  that  of  the  boys.  The  Ursulines  built  schoob 
at  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers.  The  religious  of  the 
H6pital  G^n^ral  de  Quebec  erected  a  boarding  school, 
while  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame, 
founded  by  the  Venerable  Marguerite  BourBeoys, 
multiplied  convents  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  Three 
Rivera,  and  in  the  country  districts^  where  the  chil- 
dren of  the  colonists  came  to  be  trained  in  all  things 
essential  to  the  development  of  a  strong  Christian 
character.  Charlevoix  says:  "If 'to  this  day,  there 
prevail  in  Canada  so  great  a  gentleness  in  the  man- 
ners of  all  classes  of  society  and  so  much  charm  in  the 
intercourse  of  life,  it  is  owing  in  great  measure  to  the 
seal  of  Marguerite  Bourgeoys".  Twelve  houses  were 
opened  by  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame  during 
the  period  of  French  rule. 

(b)  Special  Schools.— Specializing  in  teaching  was 
not  unknown  at  this  epoch  when  existence  itsell  was 
a  struggle.  There  were  schools  of  mathematics  and 
hydrography  at  Montreal  at  the  Jesuits  and  the  Charon 
Brothers ,  art'  and  trade  schools  at  the  seminary  at 
Qud>ec,  art  and  trade  schools  at  St.  Joachim,  art  and 
trade  schools  at  the  Charon  Brothers. 

(c)  Secondary  Schools. — While  defending  the  col- 
ony from  the  mcursions  of  the  Indians  and  fight- 
ing to  retain  their  prior  right  of  poeseesion,  the 
Rrench  not  only  established  primaiy  and.  special 
schools  but  founded  and  endowed  secondaiy  schools. 
The  classical  college  of  the  Jesuits  was  established  at  a 
time  when  the  population  of  the  entire  country  was  , 
but  a  few  hundred  soub,  and  the  Petit  Siminaire  of 
Quebec  opened  its  doors  on  October,  1688. 

(2)  Bntish  Rule  (1763-1910).— In  1763  60,000 
French  Catholic  colonists  passed  by  right  of  conquest 
tmder  British  Protestant  rule.  The  progress  of  the 
Catholic  schools  was  greatly  impeded.  Ine  Church, 
throuf^  her  teaching  commimities  and  secular  clergy, 
oi»uuied  schools  in  the  most  important  villagea;  but, 
uitfortunately,  a  great  number  oi  parishes  were  with- 
out rastors.  In  1801  the  Legislature  passed  a  law 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  Free  Schoob",  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  cor- 
poration known  as  the  Royal  Institute.  Thus  the 
monopoly  was  given  to  the  Church  of  England  to  es- 
tablisn  and  support  English  Protestant  schools  for 
a  population  almost  entirely  made  up  of  French 
Catholics.  Scattered  over  the  countrv  districts,  in 
the  midst  of  a  mistrustful  people,  the  schools  of 
the  Royal  Institute  were  patronizea  by  the  English 
colonists  only.  Twenty-four  years  after  its  founda- 
tion the  Royal  Institute  had  only  37  schools  with 
1048  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  parochial  schoob 
increfuaed.  At  Montreal,  the  Sulpicians  and  the 
Ladies  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame  opened 
free  schoob.  A  Catholic  educational  societv  was 
founded  at  Quebec  to  teach  poor  children  and  train 
teachers  for  country  districts.  Many  other  societies 
were  formed  in  different  parts  of  Canada  for  a  similar 
purpose.  The  parishes  were  few  that  could  not 
Doast  of  fairly  good  schoob.  I^vate  or  independ- 
ent schoob  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  parish 
schoob.  In  1824  the  Legislature  passed  the  Paro- 
chial School  Act  authorizing  the  pastors  and  church- 
wardens to  appropriate  a  fourth  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  parochial  corporation  for  the  support  of  the 
schoob  under  their  exclusive  control.  In  1829  there 
were  no  less  than  14,700  children  in  these  schoob 
which  were  supported  at  the  cost  of  much  sacrifice 
by  a  poor  and  scattered  popubtion.  Many  other 
attempts  were  made  to  organize  Catholic  schoob 
until,  finally,  in  1841,  a  law  was  passed  wherein  were 
contained  the  principal  provbions  of  the  Educational 
Act  as  it  exbts  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  to-day. 
Thb  law,  considerably  augmented  by  that  of  1846, 


gave  a  great  impetus  to  public  instruction.  In  1849 
there  were  1817  schoob  and  68,904  pupib.  Owing 
to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Meilleur,  Supermtendent  of 
Catholic  Schoob  of  Quebec,  education  made  rapid 
progress.  Qiaveau,  his  successor,  continued  to  work 
with  the  same  leaL  He  established  three  wiinary 
denominational  normal  schoob  in  Lower  Civiada, 
two  for  Catholics,  who  were  in  a  great  majority,  the 
third  for  Protestants.  In  Ontario,  there  was  but  one 
normal  school^  for  the  Protestant  majority,  who  n^- 
lected  to  do  justice  to  the  Catholic  minority,  whuie 
Quebec  gave  to  Protestants,  who  were  in  the  minority, 
a  separate  normal  schooL 

The  school  organization  of  the  Province  of  Qudiec 
n  now  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  president,  who  b  elected  for  life, 
b  non-partisan  in  politics  and  bears  the  title  of 
Superintendent  of  Education.  He  b  assisted  by  a 
French  and  an  English  secretary,  who  are  chaiged 
with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  their  respec- 
tive nationalities  and  co-religionists.  The  Council 
of  I>ublic  Instruction  b  composed  of  highly  esteemed 
members,  chosen  from  the  two  religious  denomina- 
tions; they  frame  laws  and  rules  relating  to  public 
instruction  which  are  afterwards  submitted  to  the 
sanction  of  the  government.  The  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  b  divided  into  Catholic  and  Protestant 
sections.  The  Catholic  committee  Jncludes  as  ex- 
officio  members  the  archbishops,  bishops  or  adminis- 
trators of  dioceses  and  Apostolic  vicariates  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  a  number  of  CatJioUe  laymen. 
The  Protestant  committee  b  composed  of  Protestant 
members  equal  in  number  to  the  laymen  of  tbb 
Catholic  committee.  Apart  from  these  two  com- 
mittees, there  are  other  members  who  do  not  form 
part  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  but  who 
nave,  in  their  respective  committees,  the  same  power 
as  the  members  of  the  committees.  These  two  com- 
mittees, which  sit  indqiendently,  unite,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  superintendent  of  education,  when 
there  are  matters  to  discuss  that  interest  both  re- 
ligious denominations.  All  questions  relating  ex- 
cwsively  to  Catholics  or  to  notestants  are  decided 
by  their  respective  religious  committees. 

Tlie  Province  of  Quebec  b  divided  into  school 
municipalities  for  the  support  of  one  or  more  schoob. 
These  municipalities  are  subdivided  into  school  dis- 
tricts, and  are  entrusted  to  the  commissioners  or 
trustees  elected  by  the  taxpavers.  In  large  cities, 
like  Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  commissioners  are 
named  by  the  Government  on  the  suggestion  pf  the 
superintendent  of  education,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  the  city  itself.  The  commissioners  are  the  local 
directors  and  real  supervisors  of  the  school;  they  have 
charge  of  the  administration;  they  name  the  teachers: 
dispose  of  school  property,  purehase  ground  and  build 
schoolhouses,  impose  and  collect  the  school  taxes  and 
fees.  Taxpayers  who  do  not  profess  the  same  re- 
ligious belief  as  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
municipality  where  they  reside,  have  a  right  to  a  school 
commission  of  their  own,  composed  cf  three  mem- 
bera  chosen  from  among  their  co-religionists.  These 
members,  called  school  trustees,  represent  the  dis- 
senting minority;  they  have  the  same  privileges  as 
the  commissioners. 

The  administration  of  public  schoob  b  controlled 
by  Catholic  school  inspectors  for  CathoUo  schoob, 
and  Ftotestant  for  non-Catholic  schoob.  These 
functionaries  are  subject  to  the  superintoident  of 
education.  There  are  also  two  general  inspectors 
charged  respectivelv  with  Cathohc  and  Protestant 
normal  schoob.  The  first  inspectors  were  named  in 
1852.  At  present  (1911)  thirty-nine  Catholic  in- 
spectors, under  the  supervision  of  a  general  inspector, 
visit  the  6000  Catholic  schoob  of  the  province.  The 
school  revenues  are  obtained  from  government  grants 
and  local  taxation.   The  operation  of  thb  law  ex- 
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hibits  BtrikiiiK  proof  of  the  good  faith  and  fairness 
of  the  CathoBcs,  who  constitute  the  great  majority: 
they  organize  their  schools,  but  never  take  advantage 
of  their  numbers  to  force  Protestants  to  send  their 
children  to  Catholic  schools.  All  persons  wishing 
to  teach  in  public  schools  under  the  administration 
of  school  commissioners  and  trustees  must  obtain 
diplomas  from  a  normal  school  or  from  the  Central 
Board  of  Ebcaminers.  Nevertheless,  ministers  of  re- 
ligion and  membOTS  of  religious  communities  of  both 
sexes  are  exempt  from  these  examinations.  Members 
of  teaching  oraers,  after  completing  their  course  of 
studies,  make  a  novitiate  of  two,  three,  or  four  years 
before  receiving  their  "obedience".  This  period  of 
normal  training  exempts  them  from  the  examinar 
tions  imposed  on  lay  teachers' b^  the  Central  Board 
of  Examiners.  Primary  teachmg  comprises  three 
d^rees:  the  elementary  course  (4  years),  the  inter- 
mediate course  (2  years),  and  the  superior  course 
(2  years).  Schools  of  the  first  degree  are  called  pri- 
mary elementary;  those  of  the  second,  model,  or 
primary  intermediate;  those  of  the  third,  academic, 
or  primary  superior.  In  the  following  table  of  statis- 
tics of  elementary  education  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
for  the  year  1909-10,  those  schools  which  are  subject 
to  the  provincial  or  the  municipal  Government  are 
classed  as  "State";  the  others,  as  "Independent". 


ScBOOta 

Couan 

Punia 

State 

Lay 

ReB- 

pendeat 

(ious 

482S 

57 

5054 

631 

187,120 

Primsry  Intenm- 

dUte  

462 

149 

326 

2178 

95.259 

Primary  Superior. . . . 

74 

128 

157 

1440 

47.259 

ToUla  

5361 

334 

6537 

4249 

329.638 

The  teaching  congregations  direct  a  large  number 
of  schools,  independent  or  imder  the  controlof  dif- 
ferent school  commissions.  The  Christian  Brothers 
have  63  houses  in  Canada,  51  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  750  brothers  and  about  23,000  pupils.  The 
following  are  the  other  teaching  congregations  of 
men:  Clerks  of  St.  Viateur,  Brothers  of  Charity, 
Marist  Brothers,  Brothers  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Brothers  of  Christian  Instruction,,  Brothers  of  St. 
Gabriel,  Brothers  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  (Diocese  of 
Rimoudci).  Among  the  teaching  congregations  of 
women  are :  the  Ursulines,  with  houses  in  the  Dioceses 
of  Quebec,  Chicoutimi,  Sherbrooke.  and  Rimouski. 
There  are  also  Ursulines  in  the  Diocese  of  Three 
Rivers;  this  house  was  founded  by  Rlgr  J.-C.  de  St- 
Vallier,  second  Bishop  of  Quebec.  Trie  Congrega- 
tion of  Notre  Dame,  tounded  at  Montreal,  30  April, 
1657,  by  Venerable  Marguerite  Bourgeovs  (1620- 
170P),  possesses  131  houses  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  It  numbers  1510  professed  sisters,  240 
novices,  45  postulants.  The  Sisters  teach  34,000 
pupils  in  21  dioceses.  The  Grev  Nuns  of  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  Quebec,  and  St.  Hyacinthe  teach  a  great  num- 
ber of  children.  The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  of 
Jesus  and  Mary  have  their  mother'house  at  Montreal 
and  houses  botn  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States; 
professed  religious,  1257;  novices,  110:  postulants, 
SI;  establishmeiits,  74;  parochial  schools,  32;  pupils, 
24,208.  Other  congregations  are:  the  Ladies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  Sisters  of  the 
Good  Shepherd)  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  Seven  Dolors 
(544  religious,  14,577  pupils  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States),  Sisters  of  St.  Anne  (63  establishments  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  19,190  pupils).  Sisters  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Nioolet  (414 


reltgiouB,  49  establishments).  Sisters  of  the  Presenta- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Religious  of  Jesus  and  Mary, 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  (St.  Hyacinthe),  Daughters  or 
Wisdom,  Sisters  ol  St.  Mary,  Franciscans  of  Mary 
(Quebec),  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help, 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Heart  of  Mary^isters  of  Our  Lady 
of  Good  Counsel  (Chicoutimi),  Daughters  of  Jesus, 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Louis,  Religious  of  St. 
IVancis  of  Assisi.  Many  of  these  congregations  have 
mother-houses  in  the  Province  of  Quebec;  they  direct 
a  great  number  of  estiAlishments  and  send  mission- 
anes  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion  and  to 
the  United  States. 

There  are  thirteen  art  and  trade  schools  in  the  prin- 
cipal centres  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  During  the 
school  year  1909-10  there  were  56  profeesois,  2632 
boys.  Besides  the  Agricidtural  Institute  at  Oka,  affil- 
iated to  Laval  University,  and  which  is  included  m  the 
scheme  of  superior  education,  there  is  an  agricultural 
school  in  connexion  with  the  CkAlege  of  St.  Anne  de  La 
Pocati^,  in  the  district  of  Quebec.  There  is  a  man- 
ual training  and  agricultural  school  iot  girls,  under  the 
direction  o?  the  Ursulines,  at  Roberval,  Lake  St.  John 
district;  another  at  St.  Pascal,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame.  Nor- 
mal  schools  were  founded  in  1856.  There  are  now 
ten;  two  for  boys  and  eight  for  girls.  Three  normal 
schools  for  girls  are  soon  to  be  opened,  so  that  each 
diocese  of  the  Provinceof  Quebec  will  have  its  own  nor- 
mal school.  The  pupils  number  660;  the  professors, 
110.  There  is  one  Catholic  school  for  the  blind  (boys 
and  girls),  the  Nazareth  Institute,  directed  by  the 
Grey  Nuns:  fifty-five  pupils  follow  the  regular  course, 
under  the  direction  of  five  professors;  many  excel  in 
music  and  in  other  subjects.  The  Catholic  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute,  for  boys,  is  directed  by  the  Clerks  of 
St.  Viateur.  The  totfd  number  of  pupils  is  135,  of 
whom  89  are  instructed  by  the  oral  method,  46  by 
the  written  and  manual  alphabet.  The  work  of  teach- 
ing is  carried  on  by  31  professors.  The  Catholic  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institute  for  girls  is  directed  by  the  Sisters 
of  Providence;  71  sisters  teach  142  pupils.  The  two 
methods  are  in  use,  but  the  oral  method  is  employed 
in  instructing  almost  all  the  pupils.  Former  pupils, 
numbering  115,  are  engaged  in  manual  labour  in  these 
asylums,  receivmgphy8ical,intellectual,and  moral  care. 

The  night-schoob,  numbering  129,  have  taught  2546 
Catholic  pupils.  There  are  a  certain  number  of 
industrial  schools.'  The  Brothers  of  Charity  direct  a 
reform  school  (30  religious,  118  boarders).  The  Sis- 
ters of  the  Good  Shepherd  also  have  two  houses,  one  at 
Montreal,  the  other  at  Park  Laval.  A  great  number 
of  congregations  are  charged  with  the  instruction  of 
orphans;  among  the  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the 
Orphan  Asylum  of  Montfort,  305  children;  Huber- 
deau,  220.  The  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Mary  and 
the  Daughters  of  Wisdom  have  charge  of  these  or- 
phans. AH  the  principal  cities  have  their  kinder- 
garten schools,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  official 
reports.  They  are  due  to  private  initiative  and  are 
organized  by  religious  communities.  There  are  21 
cuusical  colleges  at  Quebec,  18  of  which  are  affiliated 
with  Laval  University.  They  were  founded  by  bish- 
ops, priests,  or  zealous  laymen  who  understood  the 
needs  of  the  different  phases  of  the  national  and  re- 
ligious existence.  Therein  were  fostered  vocations 
to  the  priesthood  and  the  liberal  professions.  These 
classical  colleges  have  given  Canada  eminent  men, 
both  in  Church  and  State,  who.  in  the  dark  hours  of 
its  history,  have  preservea  its  faith  and  nationality; 
they  have  flourished  and  are  still  flourishing,  thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  their  founders  and  former  pupils. 
They  receive  but  $12,643  from  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lature. The  accompanying  table  of  the  Catholic  col- 
leges of  the  Province  of  Quebec  exhibits  the  dates  of 
their  respective  foundations  as  well  as  the  number  of 
pupils  and  professors  in  ench. 
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Elnglish  is  the  mother  tongue  of  only  a  little  more 
than  9  per  cent  of  all  the  pupib  attending  these  twenty- 
one  institutions,  the  language  of  the  remainder  being 
French.  Hie  Classical  course,  including  two  yean  oi 
phikMophy,  covers  a  period  of  eight  years.   It  in- 
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dudes  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  to  which  educa- 
tors, in  certain  countries,  are  comiiu;  back  after 
having  tried  to  abolish  it.  The  study  ot  the  dMd  lan- 
guages does  not  diminish  the  student's  ardour  for  the 
two  official  languages  of  the  country,  French  and 
English.  Mount  St.  Louis,  directed  by  the  Christian 
Brothers,  has  a  modem  secondary  course  without 
Greek  or  Latin.  Th^  prepare  young  men  princi- 
pally for  th^  polytechnical  schoob.  The  classical  col- 
leges affiliated  with  Laval  University  have  the  univer- 
sity course  of  studies  and  examinations.  In  1910  a 
new  school  was  opened  for  the  hautea  itudea  ctmmer- 
eiales,  and  about  twenty-six  pupils  have  followed  the 
courses.  In  1911  the  Legislature  organized  two  tech- 
nical schools:  one  at  Montreal,  the  other  at  Quebec. 

In  1908  the  Sisters  of  the  Congr^ation  of  Notre 
Dame  opened  a  ooUe(;e  for  young  women.  It  is  affili- 
ated with  Laval  Umversil^r,  and  embraces  English, 
French,  and  commercial  sections.  The  regular  course, 
leading  to  the  d^rees  of  B.  L.,  B.  S.,  B.A.,  includes 
two,  three,  or  four  years'  study  according  to  the  an- 
terior preparation  of  the  student.  About  seventy- 
five  follow  the  regular  course.  A  large  number  a,U 
tend  the  public  lectures.  The  final  examinations  of 
the  year  are  submitted  to  university  professors.  The 
staff  of  sixteen  religious  is  assisted  by  professors. 

C.  Province  of  Nova  ScUia. — Catholicism  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  by  the  French 
with  the  first  settlement  of  the  country;  but  the  firat 
mention  which  we  have  of  Catholic  school  education 
dates  only  from  thirty  years  later,  when  the  Recollects 
opened  at  Port-Royal  a  seminaiy  for  the  instruction  of 
french  and  Indian  children.  This  Catholic  teaching 
was  evidently  continued,  since  we  find  a  Capuchin 
Father  writing,  in  1652:  "Emmanuel  Le  Borgne,  gov- 
ernor of  Acadia,  has  expelled  from  Port-Royal  Macuune 
de  Brice  d'Auxerre,  superioress  of  the  School  for  the 
Abenaquis".  About  ICSOthevicar-general,  Petit,  says 
in  a  letter  to  hie  superior,  Mgr  Vallier,  that  he  has 
with  him  a  man  who  teaches  the  boys  of  Port-Royal. 
Mgf  Vallier  himself  first  sends  a  Sister  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Notre  Dame  to  teach  the  Indian  and  French 


girls  of  Port-Royal,  and  a  few  years  after,  in  1686,  ha 
'  sends  for  Geoffroy,  a  Sulpician,  "to  oontinue  the  in- 
struction of  youth  wideh  so  far  has  been  so  well  looked 
after".  In  fact  Geoffroy  improved  the  school  totch- 
ing  and  supervising.  He  also  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  future  coming  of  the  Sisten  of  the  Croes,  who 
came  in  1701,  after  the  capture  of  Port-Royal  Inr 
Phipps  and  the  cession  of  Acadia  to  France  in  1697. 
After  the  final  taking  of  Acadia  by  the  liinglirfi  it  aeema 
that  Catholic  schools  were  abolished,  as  we  find  Father 
Burice  writing:  "There  is  a  great  desire  to  establidi  a 
Catholic  School  (in  Halifax].  The  need  is  pressing. 
We  would  succeed  if  we  ooiuld  have  repetJed  an  in- 
famous law  forbidding  Catholic  Schools".  Through 
the  zeal  of  the  Cathohc  missionaries,  however,  embo- 
lic education  was  not  altogther  neglected.  In  the 
western  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  example,  we  find  * 
French  priest,  the  Atb6  Sigogne,  uigin^g  fab  flock  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  organising  Sundigr 
schoob;  thanks  to  hb  labours  fcnr  the  cause  of  educsr 
tion,  there  were  in  1851,  in  the  district  of  Claie  akme, 
17  schoob  attended  by  422  pupils. 

In  1864  the  Law  of  Common  Schoob  was  passed  in 
the  Provincial  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia.  Smoetben 
there  have  been  very  few  sqmrate  schoob  pnmoty  so 
called.  Under  thb  law  the  province  b  diviaed  mto 
districts  called  schoob  sections,  whksh  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  txMud  of  three  trustees  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers of  the  section.  It  b  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to 
engage  teachers  and  to  pay  them  out  of  the  funds  do- 
riveapartly  from  taxes  directly  imposed  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  section*  and  partly  from  government 
grants.  AooorcUng  to  law,  the  teaching  of  the  Cate- 
chism b  prohibited  during  regular  school  houn;  but 
the  trustees  may  instruct  teaichers  to  give  fesBons  in 
Catholic  doctrine  during  one  half-hour  after  class 
every  day.  Inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  Coimcil 
of  Ftiblic  Instruction  to  visit  the  schools  and  rqmrt 
upon  them  to  the  superintendent  of  education.  Some 
01  these  schoob  are  under  the  direction  of  religious 
teaching  communities  as  follows:  In  the  Diocese  of 
Halifax  the  Sbters  of  Charity  have  charge  of  nine  such 
schoob,  four  in  tiie  city  of  Halifax  and  five  in  the 
Acadian  parishes  of  Meteg^ian,  Church  Point,  E!al 
Brook,  and  West  Pubnico,  and  the  Englwh-qieaking 

garidi  of  Prospect.  In  the  Diocese  of  Antigonish  the 
bters  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame  conduct 
seven  of  these  schoob,  with  37  religious  and  2281  pu- 
pils; the  Sisters  of  Charity,  5  schoob;  the  Daugjhtera 
of  Jesus,  2. 

Besides  these  schoob  organised  under  the  law,  the 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  have  a  convent 
school  at  Halifax  with  48  religious  and  fiOD  pupib;  the 
Sbters  of  Charity,  a  separate  school  at  Amherst  and 
convents  at  Rockingham,  Meteghan,  and  Oiuich 
Point;  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation,  at  New  Gla»- 
gaw  and  Pictou :  and  the  F^es  de  Jdsus  at  Arichat  and 
Cheticamp.  These  separate  schoob  are  supported  by 
the  Catholics  of  their  respective  to?ms.  There  are 
abo  three  Catholic  colleges  for  boys  in  the  Province: 
St.  Francb  Xavier  (English),  at  Antigonbh,  with  15 
professors  and  200  pupus;  St.  Anne,  at  Church  Point, 
with  18  professoiB  and  180  pupib  (Ftanch  and  Eng- 
lish), and  St.  Maiy,  at  Halitex,  with  7  professors  and 
80  pupib. 

u.  Province  of  Ntm  Brunswick. — ^As  had  been  the 
case  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  first  Catholic  schoob  in 
New  Brunswick  were  opened  by  Catholic  missiana- 
ries;  and  when  the  regrettable  deportation  took  place, 
it  could  be  said  that  a  great  number  of  Acadians  were 
able  at  least  to  read  their  prayers  and  abo  the  exer- 
cises relating  to  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
One  can  easUy  understand  how  these  poor  exiles  re- 
turned to  their  country  and  more  jwiticulaily  to 
New  Brunswick.  Their  first  care  was  undoubtedly 
to  assure  their  very  existence,  as  a  great  number  of 
those  who  eaeaped  deportation  died  of  hunger  and 
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cold  in  the  forest  wid  on  t^e  desert  banks  of  the  gulf. 
Next,  Uiey  adced  for  nussionarieB  and  for  perwns 
Gamble  of  teaehing  reading  and  writing  to  their  chil- 
dren. For  lackoTpriests  th«y  had  to  be  content  on 
Sunday  with  reading  the  prayers  for  Mass,  and  it 
was  imperative  to  teach  their  children  the  truths  of 
religion  as  contained  in  the  short  catechism.  Fifty 
years  and  more  paswd  before  it  became  possible  for 
them— such  was  their  extreme  poverty,  and  so  pre- 
carious the  conditions  of  thdr  existence — ^to  procure 
the  service  of  any  school-teacher.  However,  at  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  adventurers,  sailors, 
deserters,  or  tourists  came  from  France,  who  knew 
how  to  read  and  write,  and  their  services  woe  eagerlv 
accepted.  The  old  residents  still  remember  M. 
Grenet,  who  taught  at  Barachois,  M.  Gabriel  Albert, 
who  taught  at  Grande  Digue,  M.  Jean  Lem^nager, 
who  taught  at  Memramcook,  M.  Alexandre  Theo- 
dore, who  taught  at  Petit-Codiac  (Ruisseau  du  Renard) 
and  m  neighbouring  parishes. 

Then  came  the  Abb6  Antoine  Gagnon,  parish 
priest  of  Barachois,  of  Grande  Dinie,  of  Sn^diac 
(G^daique),  etc.,  who  founded  a  colWe  at  Grande 
Digue.  Tliis  school  remained  open  for  two  years 
(1833  to  1835),  with  three  teadierB,  Messrs.  Dee 
Varennes,  Braidly,  and  Goeselin.  When  the  lands 
and  properties  of  this  institution  were  afterwards 
sold,  the  proceeds  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mgr 
Sweeney,  m  trust  for  the  education  of  young  Acadians, 
in  the  event  of  another  college  being  ouilt  in  the  dio- 
cese for  any  other  similar  purpose.  During  the  first 
years  tiiat  followed  the  return  of  the  Acadians,  after 
their  diq[>ersion,  teachers  boarded  with  the  scholars' 
parents  m  turn,  and  received  from  S3  to  S5  per 
scholar,  which  means  that  only  the  prosperous  cen- 
tres could  procure  their  services.  _  In  those  days  the 
Acadians  received  from  the  British  Protestant  au- 
thorities the  fulness  of  their  political  and  civil  ri^ts 
without  molestation  or  annoyance  in  thinn  religious 
or  relating  to  the  French  language.  The  thinly 
peculated  country  did  not  as  yet  complain  of  the 
burden  of  its  school  laws. 

The  first  act  to  be  found  in  the  Statutes  of  New 
Brunswick  concerning  education  is  dated  1805  and 
relates  to  the  founding  of  a  pubUc  grammar  school  for 
the  City  of  Saint  John.  It  is  therein  enacted  that 
the  rector  of  Trinity  Church  shall  be  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  this  school,  and  at  the  same  time  president  of 
the  Board  of  Administration.  A  somewhat  paltry 
grant  was  awarded  to  this  establishment.  In  the 
same  manner,  other  grammar  schools  were  authorised 
for  diff««nt  localities  in  New  Brrmswick.  The  first 
law  establishing  public  parish  schools  dates  from 
1833.  These  schools  are  placed  under  the  control 
of  three  school  trustees  for  each  parish.  These 
trustees  possess  great  executive  authority.  They 
subdivide  the  pa^riwes  into  school  districts,  eiwage  and 
,  dismiss  teachers,  and  give  them  such  certificates  as 
entitle  them  to  their  grants  from  the  Government, 
the  nuiximum  of  which  is  S160  for  each  parish.  The 
justices  of  the  peace  are  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
making  school  reports  to  the  Government.  No  cer- 
tificate of  competence  was  exacted  beyond  the  appro- 
bation of  the  parochial  syndics,  and  no  examination 
as  to  i4>titude  was  held.  It  was  not  until  many  years 
afterwards  (towards  1853)  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, with  its  hierarchy  and  inspectors,  was  definitehr 
orguiaed.  These  latter,  until  the  events  of  1871, 
always  showed  kindness  and  liberality  towards 
Catholic  teaching  and  the  French  tongue.  The 
Catholic  teachers  received  from  the  board  their 
arant,  as  did  also  the  Protestant  teachers,  French  and 
English  alike.  In  1871  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
Provincial  Legislature  establishing  "Neutral  Schools", 
in  which  the  French  hmguage  was  ignored;  but  it  was 
taught  in  the  Fi«nch  schools  and  was  afterwards 
reoogniied  officially.  The  French  and  the  English 


Catholics  protested  energeticallv  against  this  unjust 
measure.  Petitions  wero  signed  and  sent  to  Ottawa 
requesting  the  repeal  of  this  law,  which  was  injuri- 
ous to  the  Catholics  who  constituted  one-third  of 
the  population  of  the  Province.  Some  turbulent  and 
stormy  years  passed  over;  certain  defenders  of  the 
minonty  were  imprisoned,  and  finally  a  modus  Vi- 
vendi was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  the  school  re- 
main neutral  from  9  a.  m.  till  3.30  p.  m.  The  books 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Government.  The  use  of 
the  Frencn  language  was  recognized,  and  a  set  of 
books  was  ehoeen  to  that  end. 

After  the  regular  school  hours  the  Catechism  was 
permitted  to  be  taught.  Nowadays  all  the  schools 
of  New  Brunswick  are  under  the  control  of  the  law, 
even  those  exclusively  attended  by  Catholic  children. 
The  number  of  Catholic  children  frequenting  the 
schools  is  about  23,000;  the  teachers,  male  and  female, 
number  about  600.  About  eighte^'  convents  under 
the  direction  of  various  religious  congregations  aro 
8(»ttered  through  the  principal  centres  <h  the  province. 
There  are  three  colleges:  one  at  Chatham  (English) 
founded  in  1910,  directed  by  the  Basilian  Fathers, 
and  containing  90  pupils;  one  at  Caraquet,  French  and 
English,  founded  m  1899  by  the  Eudist  Fathers,  and 
containmg  150  pupils;  one  at  Memramcook  Q'Uni- 
versite  du  College  Samt-Joseph),  French  and  Eng- 
lish, founded  in  1864,  directed  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  and  containing  250  pupils.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  convents  these  institutions  are 
not  under  state  control. 

E.  Prmee  Edward  Itlatid. — The  system  of  public 
schools  in  this  province  is  not  denommational.  There 
are  therefore  no  primary  Catholic  schools,  except 
seven  convents  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of 
the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame.  All  the  schools 
have  been  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  State 
since  1877  and  are  strictly  neutral,  or  non-sectarian. 
Besides  the  convents,  which  teach  about  one  thousand 
girls,  there  is  a  Catholic  college  for  boys,  which  ao- 
oommodates  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Nearly 
all  the  pupils  of  this  college  are  boarders,  and  their 
education  costs  them  about  S150  each,  while,  of  the 
thousand  girls  in  the  convents,  there  are  barely  one 
hundred  boarders,  whose  education  costs  each  about 
$60.  The  Government  pays  $720  to  the  Sisters  who 
teach  the  provincial  normal  school  conformably  to 
the  piogniDiue  of  studies  prescribed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  other  900  girls  who  attend 
the  convent  schools  receive  their  education  for  a 
nominal  payment.  The  majority  pay  nothing.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  expense  of  heating  the  schook 
is  borne  by  the  req>ective  parishes  in  which  the  con- 
vents are  situated,  and,  in  return  the  day-scholars 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  convent  are  educated 
gratuitously.  Until  1850  there  were  very  few  schools 
among  the  Acadians.  In  each  parish  there  were  two 
men  who  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

¥.  Manitoba. — The  niBt  French  schools  in  this 
province  were  established  in  1818  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Rev.  Norbert  Provencher,  afterwards  Bishop  Pk^ 
vencher,  and  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Dumoulin.  Bishop 
Provencher  opened  his  first  school  at  St.  Boniface, 
and  Father  Dumoulin  opened  his  at  Pembina.  As 
the  population  increased,  the  schools  multiplied. 
In  1835,  notwithstanding  that  the  population  was 
very  limited,  there  were  already  five  schools.  After 
many  efforts  Bishop  Provencher  succeeded  in  found- 
ing a  school  at  Red  River  for  young  girls,  and  the 
first  teacher  was  Ang^lique  Nohn  (Metis).  In  1844 
the  Gray  Nuns  of  Montreal,  at  the  earnest  request 
of  Bish(m  Provencher,  came  to  the  West.  Those  who 
arrived  first  were  Sisters  Lagrave,  Lafrance,  Valade, 
Coutl^e.  The  first  convent  founded  by  them  was 
at  St.  Boniface,  and  the  second  at  St.  Franfois- 
Xavier.  In  1835  Bishop  Provencher  got  an  English 
teacher  for  his  boys'  school.   This  school  in  time  be- 
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came  St.  Boniface's  CJoIIege.  At  Pembina  Father 
Dumoulin  was  occupied  in  preparing  voung  men  for 
the  priesthood,  ana  in  1821  he  haa  six  students 
in  Latin.  The  primary  schools  increased  rapidly. 
Every  place  where  a  spire  indicated  a  house  of  wor- 
ship a  school  sprang  up.  Soon,  unfortunately,  a  crisis 
came,  and  the  Catholics  were  severely  tried. 

At  the  present  time  (1912),  in  virtue  of  the  British 
North  American  Act,  each  province  has  the  ripht  to 
adopt  the  system  of  education  that  best  suits  its 
particular  needs.  It  must,  however,  respect  the 
privileges  or  rights  already  guaranteed  €o  tne  divers 
groups  or  sections  having  separate  schools.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Manitoba  asked,  in  1870,  to  become 
a  unit  of  the  confederation,  the  Catholic  deputies, 
under  the  clcar-si^ted  direction  of  Bishop  Tach^, 
demanded  a  formu  law  oovering  the  rights  already 
acquired.  In  1890,  the  Catholics  were,  unfor- 
tunately, the  victims  of  a  legal  persecution  which 
embittored  the  last  years  of  Bisnop  Tach£.  The 
Protestant  majority  of  that  province  should  have 
treated  the  Catholic  minority  with  as  much  generosity 
as  the  Catholic  majority,  m  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, treated  tiie  Protestant  minority.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  case.  The  schools  were  secularised,  and 
the  teaching  of  French  was  discontinued.  Protesta- 
tions were  made,  and  the  grievances  were  laid  before 
the  British  Throne,  which  recognised  the  rights  of 
the  Catholics.  Archbishop  Langevin,  of  St.  Boniface, 
vigorously  defended  the  nghts  of  the  Catholics,  but 
no  justice  was  done  him.  The  compromise  of  1896 
was  voted:  this  pact  embodied  the  principle  of  the 
"neutral  schools  system,  and,  although  diminish- 
ing the  bad  effects  of  the  law,  it  deserved  to  be 
styled,  by  Leo  XIII,  a  law  "defective,  imperfect,  in- 
sufficient" (manca  est,  non  idonea,  non  apta).  It 
is  thus  that  the  Catholics' of  Winnipeg  and  of  Brandon 
are  obliged  to  pay  double  school  t&x.  The  public 
school  is  a  school  to  which  Catholic  parents  cannot 
send  their  children.  They  are  obliged  to  open  Catho- 
lic sdbools  at  their  own  expense,  while  paying  their 
share  of  taxes  to  the  Protestant  schools.  Neverthe- 
less, in  those  places  where  Catholics  are  grouped  in 
parishes,  in  the  country  or  at  St.  Boniface,  in  the 
municipalities  having  a  Catholic  majority,  tne^r  can 
elect  Catholic  trustees  who  protect  their  co-religion- 
ists.  In  this  way  they  can  secure  the  ^vemment 
ffaat  for  the  schools  attended  by  Catholic  children. 
Thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  the  valiant  Archbishop 
Langevin  of  St.  Boniface,  two  Catholic  inspectors 
have  been  appointed  for  the  Catholic  schools, 
llieee  schools  are  190  in  number,  with  an  attendance 
of  over  7000  pupils.  It  is  to  be  remu-ked,  however, 
that  it  is  with  much  difficulty  that  religious  teaching 
is  tolerated  during  clam  hours.  Besides,  the  schoof 
books  are  not  Catholic,  and  Catholic  interests  are 
not  sufficiently  safeguarded.  There  is  one  Catholic 
normal  (French  and  English)  school  at  St.  Boniface, 
and  another  (English  and  Polish)  at  Winnipeg. 

The  teaching  congregations  are  numerous.  The 
Institute  of  Mary,  from  Paris,  has  schools  at  Winni- 
peg and  St.  Boniface.  The  Clerics  of  St.  Viateur 
have  an  orphanage  for  boys  at  Makinac.  The 
Brothers  of  tne  Cross  of  Jesus,  from  France,  have  two 
schools  in  the  French  parishes  at  St.  John  Baptist  and 
at  St.  Pierre  Jolys.  The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  of 
Jesus  and  Mary,  of  Montreal,  have  six  convents  or 
schools  in  the  French  parishes,  St.  John  Baptist,  St. 
Agathe,  St.  Pierre,  St.  Boniface.  St.  Mar^  s  Acad- 
emy, Winnip^,  is  for  English-speaking  gu-la.  The 
Sisters  of  the  Five  Wounds  have  four  convents  in  the 
FV^ch  parishes  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes,  St. 
Claude,  St.  Leo.  and  St.  Alphonse.  The  Benedictine 
Sisters,  from  Duluth,  Minnesota,  have  two  schools 
at  Winnipeg,  one  En^sh  and  German,  the  other 
ibiglish  and  Polish.  Tlie  Franciscan  Missionary  Sis- 
ters of  Mary  from  Rome  have  two  schools  among 


French  and  English-speaking  whites  at  St.  Lawrence 
and  a  school  for  the  Indians  at  Pine  Creek.  We 
must  not  forget  to  mention  the  Little  Servants  of 
Mary  Immaculate  of  the  Ruthenian  Rite,  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Cross,  and  the  Oblate  Missionaries  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  Immaculate  who  are  entirely 
consecrated  to  the  education  of  vouth.  The  Classio^ 
College  of  St.  Boniface,  founded  oy  Bishop  Provencfao', 
was  at  first  directed  b^  secular  priests,  then  by  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  afterwaids  by  the 
Oblate  Fathers.  In  1885  it  was  confided  to  the  Jes- 
uit Fathers,  who  have  organized  a  course  of  studies 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  two  principal  nationalities 
whose  children,  to  the  number  of  300,  att«id  the  col- 
lege. There  are  a  French  section  and  an  English  section, 
with  a  regular  Classical  course  having  Latin  and  Greek 
for  its  basis.  Each  year  its  students  succeed  admir- 
ably in  competition  with  those  of  other  colleges  in  the 
university  examinations.  The  non-Catholic  colleges 
are  St.  John's  (Anglican),  Manitoba  College  (Preeby- 
terian),  and  the  Wesley  CoUeec  (Methodist).  Thoe 
are  300  pupils  attending  St.  Boniface  College. 

In  1009  Archbishop  Langevin  founded  a  peiil  »i- 
minaire  which  he  confided  to  secular  priests.  The 
Rev.  Father  Joubert  was  the  first  director.  There 
are  at  present  54  candidates  preparing  for  the  priest- 
hood. A  glance  at  the  numerous  nationalities  rep- 
resented at  the  preparatory  seminary  suggests  some 
idea  of  the  cosmopoutan  character  of  the  vast  regions 
of  the  great  West.  At  the  same  time  it  pives  a^int 
idea  of  the  episcopal  solicitude  in  providing  for  each 
nationality  missionaries  of  their  own  blood  and  lan- 
{[uage.  In  this  seminary  there  are  30  FVench-speak- 
ing,  10  Ruthenians,  6  Irish,  and  8  Germans.  In  190S 
the  Holy  Family  Juniorate  was  founded  by  the  Oblate 
Fathers  at  St.  Boniface. 

G.  Saskaichewan  and  Alberta. — The  woric  begun  by 
Bishop  IVovencher  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
the  population.  The  Gray  Nuns  became  missiona- 
ries among  the  Indians.  They  founded  a  convent  at 
Alberta  and  a  school  at  Crosse  Idand.  Their  first 
attempt  in  establishing  a  school  was  at  St.  Ann,  but 
in  this  they  were  unsuccessful 

In  1870  the  Federal  Parliament  voted  a  law  of 
administration  for  the  Territoriee.  However,  it  was 
only  in  1875  that  they  received  a  rudimentary  form 
of  government  under  the  North-west  Territories  Act. 
According  to  that  Act  the  people  could  establish 
"such  schools  as  they  think  fit".  The  principle  of 
separate  schools  was  therein  recognised.  It  would  be 
too  long  to  ^ve  the  history  of  the  school  legislation 
of  these  territories  up  to  the  constitution  of  the  two 
new  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  in  1905. 
At  all  events  the  new  constitution  should  have  safe- 
guarded one  essential,  giving  to  Catholics  the  right 
to  organize  everywhere  separate  schools  truly  Catho- 
lic and  the  right  to  their  share  of  the  government 
grant.  Unfortunately  such  was  not  the  case.  Not-t 
withstanding  the  agreement  of  1870,  and  not- 
withstanding even  the  British  North  America  Act, 
which  the  Parliament  of  Canada  cannot  modifv,  the 
system  of  neutral  schools  was  imposed  on  the  Catho- 
hcs.  It  is  not  the  half-hour  of  religious  teaching 
that  makes  a  school  really  Catholic:  it  is  essential 
that  there  should  be  Catholic  books,  explained  by 
Catholic  teachers,  in  a  Catholic  atmosphere.  But 
nothing;  of  all  this  was  gnmted.  However,  the  govern- 
ment IS  eouitably  administered  in  those  districts 
where  the  Cathohcs  are  in  a  majority.  Thirty-one 
such  districts  appear  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  for  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan 
(page  14).  These  schools  are  pubUc  schools  in  which 
religion  may  be  taught  at  stated  hours.  The  ri^t, 
therefore,  to  organize  separate  schools  for  Catholics 
is  limited  to  the  districts  where  they  are  in  the  minor- 
ity (there  ,are  twelve  Catholic  separate-school  dis- 
tnets  in  the  same  Province  of  Saskatohewan). 
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It  would  be  somewhat  difBcult  to  determine  the 
number  of  papQa  attending  the  scboob  in  the  Catholio 
publio-Bohool  districts  or  in  the  Catholic  separate- 
school  districts.  The  Diocese  of  Prince  Albert, 
which  comprises  all  that  part  of  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan,  has  54  academies  and  schools  attended 
by  Catholic  children.  (These  schools  are  not  really 
OithoUc.  They  are  neutral  schools  attended  by 
Catholic  children  and  endowed  with  a  government 
grant.)  These  children  number  in  all  about  3000. 
The  southern  part  of  the  province  is  in  the  new  Dio- 
cese of  Regiiia.  The  first  Bishop  of  Regina  was  con- 
secrated on  5  November,  1911.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  Catholic  schools  in  that  flourishing  part  which 
is  found  in  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Boniface.  The 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  of  the  Cross  of  Maurianais, 
France,  have  here  two  schools,  one  at  Forget,  and  the 
other  at  St.  Hubert.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of 
St.  Hyacinthe  have  a  school  for  Indians  at  Lake 
Croche.  The  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  of  the  Missions, 
from  Lyons,  direct  three  convents:  a  boarding-school 
for  English-speaking  girls,  at  Regina,  and  two  others 
in  the  French-speaKing  centres  'at  Lebret  and  at 
Wolsdey.  The  Oblate  Missionaries  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  and  of  Mary  Immaculate  durect  a  school  for 
Indians  at  Fort  Pelley.  The  industrial  school  at  Qu' 
Appelle  has  242  Indians,  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

The  Diocese  of  St.  Albert  comprises  all  the  southern 
part  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  and  a  part  of  the 
novince  of  Saskatchewan.  It  has  an  industrial 
school,  14  convents,  8  boarding-schools  for  Indians. 
The  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  Catholio  school 
districts  number  about  3700.  We  find  here  again 
the  Sisters  whose  mother-house  is  in  Quebec:  Sis- 
ters of  the  Assumption.  Gray  Nuns  of  Montreal, 
Sisters  of  Nioolet,  Gray  Sisters  of  Nioolet,  etc.  There 
are  also  the  Polish  Sisters  of  the  Ruthenian  Rite. 
The  peta  aimitMire  of  St.  Albert  was  founded  by 
Bishop  Grandut  m  1900.  Father  Cullerier.  O.M.I., 
was  its  fimt  director,  but  the  Oblate  Fathers  have  now 

S'ven  up  the  institution  and  the  Missionaries  of 
havagnes,  or  Sons  of  Mary  Immaculate,  direct  it  at 
raresent  (1911).  There  are  33  pupils  in  attendance. 
The  Oblate  Fathers  have  opened  a  juniorate  at 
Strathcona,  where  they  have  14  pupils. 

H.  BrUish  Columbia. — This  province  entered  the 
Confederation  in  1871 .  In  it  there  is  not  one  Catholic 
school  in  receipt  of  a  government  grant.  The  dif- 
ferent dioceses  bear  the  expense  of  Catholio  education. 
The  Archdiocese  of  Vancouver  has  eight  industrial 
schools  for  Indians,  with  an  attendance  of  513  pupils: 
four  academiee  for  young  gvls;  seven  parochial 
schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  729  girls.  New 
Westminster  possesses  an  excellent  institution  of 
learning.  Saint  Louis  College,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Oblate  Fathers.  In  the  Diocese  of  Victoria, 
whi(^  comprises  Vancouver  and  the  adjacent  island, 
there  are  two  academies  for  young  girls,  with  an  at- 
tcmdance  of  342;  nine  parochial  schools,  with  450 

?upilB;  two  industrial  schools,  110  pupils  (boiuxlers). 
'he  secular  priests  direct  a  college  of  60  pupils. 
Among  the  Catholic  educational  institutions  there 
are  nine  directed  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Anne,  whose 
mothovhouse  is  at  Lachine,  near  Montreal,  viz.: 

1.  New  Weatminster   6  nligiouii,  162  pupil* 

2.  Ste-MarieMataqui   7      "       78  '* 

8.  Kamloops   4  85  " 

4.  Industrial  School   3      "       63  " 

6.  Victoria  •  27  "  323  " 

e.  Cowiehan                            5  "  43  " 

7.  Vancouver  City  14  "  390  " 

8.  Kuper  Island  I                     7  "  ino  " 

I.  Territoriet. — In  the  vast  regions  of  the  West 
outside  of  the  provinces  regularly  constituted,  there 
are  large  territories  where  missionaries  are  engaged  in 
God's  work,  under  the  guidance  of  vioars-Apostolio; 
sad  wherever  a  church  ia  built,  a  school  aojoina  it. 
There  are  six  convents  in  the  Vicariate  of  Athabaska. 


The  Gray  Nuns  have  a  boarding-school  for  Indians 
at  Lake  Laplonge  in  the  Vicariate  of  Keewatin.  At 
Cross  Lake,  4  Oblate  Sisters  of  Mar:^  Immaculate 
cany  on  a  boarding-school  for  Indians,  in  which  there 
are  20  pupils.  In  the  Vicariate  of  Mackenzie  there 
are,  at  Great  Slave  Lake,  7  Grajr  Nuns  at  the  head  of  a 
school  of  45  pupils.  At  Providence  13  sisters  give 
instruction  to  75  pupils.  At  Yukon  there  are  9 
schools,  and  at  Dawson  3  Sisters  of  St.  Anne  from 
Lachine,  near  Montreal,  teaching  65  pupils. 
.  J.  Neitfowidland. — ^Although  the  Provmce  of  New- 
foundland does  not  form  a  part  of  the  Canadian  Con- 
federation, it  should  be  mentioned  here.  In  each 
parish  there  is  a  school  under  the  care  of  the  pturochial 
clergy  and  supported  by  a  government  grant.  The 

Principal  teacumg  congregations  are  Irimi  Christian 
trotheiB,  Sistersof  Mercy,  and  Presentation  Nuns. 

Meillbcb,  Mimorial  de  ^Education  au  Baa-Canada  (Quebec, 
1876);  Chauveav,  Instruction  publique  au  Canada  (Quebec, 
1S76);  DBBBoeiERs,  Ecotea  Normalea  primairea  de  la  Province 
de  Quebec  el  Uura  cntvrea  compUmenlatrea  (Montreal.  1909); 
GoBSEUN,  V  Inatrudion  au  Canada  aoua  le  Riffime  Francaia 
(Quebec,  1911);  de  CuteB.Irutniclion  Pvblique  dam  la  Prmince 
de  Quibec  (Quebec,  1905) ;  Bodchxr  oe  u  Bar^BE,  Education  et 
Conatitution  (Moatreal,  1904);  FIqcbt,  L'Sgliae  et  I'Bducation 
au  Canada  (Quebec,  l909) ;  Desbosieks  ahd  Foubnbt,  La  race 
frvneaiae  m  Amirigue  (Montreal,  1911);  Boubassa,  Im  Ecolet 
du  Nord-Oueal  (Montreal,  1905);  Derohe,  Le  Canada  EceUa- 
iaatique  (1911);  Chapais,  Conffrlgationa  enaeiananiea  et  Bretei 
d*  CapactU  (Quebec,  1893) ;  Congria  d' Education  dea  Canadiena- 
Pranfiia  (Ottawa,  1910);  Pibblot,  Ltgialalion  acoSaire  de  la 
PromriM  de  QuMiec  (Bnuaels,  1911);  Savporta  annuela  dea 
SuriniendarUa  ou  dea  Miniatrea  de  PBducaiion  (1009-10) ;  Dioxnb, 
Vie  de  C.  F.  Painehaud,  fondaieur  du  CoUlge  de  Sainte-Anne  de  la 
PoeatHre  (Quebec,  1894);  Choquette,  Hiatoire  du  Stminaire 
de  Saint-Hyaeinthe  (1911);  Douville,  Hiatoire  du  Stminaire  de 
NieoUt  (1903);  Ricbabd,  Hiatoire  du  Stminaire  dea  Troia- 
RivHrea  (Three  Rivera,  1885);  Ddoas,  Nocea  de  diamanl  du 
Stminaire  de  Jolielta  (1911);  Souvenir  dea  fUea  jubilairea  du 
CoUige  Sainte-Marie  (Montreal,  1898) ;  Rot,  L'  Univeraiti  Laval 
etlea/ttea  du  Cinguantertaire  (Quebec,  1903);  Lea  Vraulinea  dea 
Trna-RivHrea  (Three  Rivers,  1888);  Lea  Uraulinea  de  QuAee 
(Quebec,  1863) ;  Faiuam,  Vie  d*  la  Mire  Btntrgeoia  (Paris,  1853) ; 
Alexis,  La  Provinee  ecdttiaaHvu  d'OHawa  (1897) ;  SiSTBBSOrTHB 
CoNQBEaATiOH  OF  NoTBB  Damb,  Hialoire  de  VEgliae  du  Canada 
(1908);  Documentarv  Hiatoru  of  Bduealion  in  Upper  Canada 
(Toronto);  Schoola  and  CoUeaea  of  Ontario  U7Bt-t9IO)  (Toronto, 
1910) ;  HoDoiNR,  The  Leeialation  and  Hittmy  of  Sepiuale  Schoola 
in  Upper  Canada  (Toronto,  1897);  Idem,  Hiatorical  Bducaliontd 
Paptra  and  Documenta  of  Ontario  U79t-lS6S)  (Toronto,  1911); 
BuBWASa,  BaerUm  Ryeraon  (Toronto.  1906):  Lex  in  La  NomdU- 
Franet,  (Chiebec,  Jan.,  March,  April,  1910);  Lindsat,  La  NouveOe- 
Pnmee  (1903)^  L'Bnaeignemait  Primaire  (Quebec);  Le  ColUgien 
de  Saint^yoemtKe.  PmtlFPE  PesRIBR. 

In  Enoiand. — It  was  the  common  belief  until  quite 
recently  that  the  grammar  schools  of  England,  that  is 
the  mam  part  of  the  machinery  of  English  midcUe-class 
education,  were  the  ofispring  of  the  Reformation,  and 
owed  their  origin  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  This 
legend  is  now  exploded.  A.  F.  Leach  begins  his  ma»- 
terly  work,  "English  Schools  at  the  Reformation" 
(London,  1896),  with  the  sentence:  "  Never  was  a  great 
reputation  more  easily  ^tined  and  less  deserved  than 
that  of  King  Edward  Vl  as  a  Founder  of  Schools". 
The  truth  is  that  the  few  educational  foundations  made 
by  the  Government  either  of  Henry  VIII  or  Edward 
VI  were  but  re-foundations  forming  a  small  salvage 
from  the  wreck  of  educational  endowments  confiscateid 
with  the  monasteries  and  chantries.  In  fact  England 
was  sii^sularly  well  provided  with  schools  previous 
to  Henry  Vfll.  Among  them  were  the  cathedral 
schools,  collegiate  grammarschools,  monastery  schools, 
guild  schools,  and  perhaps  most  numerous  of  all, 
chuitiy  schools.  For  the  duty  of  teaching  a  school 
was  frequently  combined  wiui  the  obligation  of 
singing  Mass  for  the  soul  of  the  pious  founder.  The 
great  majority  of  these  were  termed  "grammar 
schools".  They  usually  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
Latin._  Many  reached  a  good  standard  and  included 
rhetoric  and  dialectic  in  their  curriculum.  There 
were  also  song  schools  of  more  elementary  character. 
As  most  of  the  grammar  schools  taught  gratuitously, 
a  very  liboal  provision  of  education  was  open  even  to 
the  poorer  classes.  Indeed  education  as  a  whole  was 
on  a  more  democratic  basis,  and  good  seoondaiy  in- 
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struclion  more  widely  diffused  in  England  in  Catholic 
times  than  in  the  first  half  the  nineteenth  oentuiy. 
"The  proportion  of  the  population  which  had  access 
to  Grammar  Schools,  ana  used  them  was  much  larger 
than  now"  (Leach,  p.  97).  Rashdall  similarly  con- 
cludes that  "at  least  in  the  later  Middle  Age  the 
smallest  towns  and  even  the  larger  villages  possessed 
Schools  where  a  boy  might  learn  to  reaa  and  sicquire 
the  first  rudiments  of  ecclesiastical  Latin:  while,  ex- 
cept in  very  remote  and  thinly  populated  regions,  he 
would  never  have  had  to  go  very  far  from  home  to  find 
a  regular  Grammar  School  ("The  Universities  of 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages",  II,  602).  The  Refor- 
mation, with  the  confiscation  and  plunder  of  the 
monasteries  and  chantries,  involved  the  destruction 
of  much  of  the  educational  machinery  of  the  nation. 
The  evil  consequences  are  testified  by  Ascham,  Lati- 
mer, Cramner,  and  Harrison  Watson. 

However,  the  old  appreciation  of  the  value  of  educa- 
tion in  a  short  time  reasserted  itself.  The  ecclesi- 
astical control  of  all  schools,  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Reformers,  was  strengthened  by  new  legislation. 
Hie  reUgious  instruction  given  in  the  schools  was  that 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  scholars  were  re- 
quired to  participate  in  the  prayers  and  church  sei^ 
vices.  Tne  steaay  pressure  of  this  machinery  on  the 
minds  of  the  yxtungwas  bound  to  be  fatal  to  the  old 
relipm.  During  Elisabeth's  long  reign  the  great 
majority  of  Catholics  were  practically  oompdled  to 
send  their  childrm  to  the  rttknet  grammar  school,  if 
the  children  were  to  receive  any  education  at  all.  For 
the  betteroff  families  the  chaplain  or  priest  main- 
tained in  hiding  commonly^  alao  acted  as  tutor.  But 
as  time  went  on  the  situation  gr^  worse.  Then,  in 
order  in  some  degree  to  provide  priests  and  also  to  fur- 
nish some  means  of  Catholic  education  for  at  least  the 
children  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  clung  to  the 
old  Faith,  there  were  founded  the  English  seminaries 
and  colWes  on  the  Continent.  First  among  these  was 
the  Enghsh  College  at  Douai,  started  in  1568  by  Al- 
len, afterwards  cardinal.  Its  primary  object  was  the 
training  of  priests  for  the  English  mission,  but  it  also 
accepted  lay  students.  Within  a  few  years  it  con- 
tained oy&  150  pupils.  Before  the  year  1700  it  had 
sent  back  to  Englwd  over  300  priests,  more  than  a 
third  of  whom  Buffered  death  for  the  Catholic  Faith 
(see  Douai).  It  endured  till  the  French  Revolution, 
when,  as  we  shall  see,  it  gave  birth  to  the  two  Colleges 
of  Usliaw  and  Old  HaU.  Irish  and  Scotch  colleges 
were  also  established  at  Douai  for  a  similar  purpose. 
In  1578  was  founded  the  English  College  at  Rome.  It 
was  designed  to  provide  places  for  sixty  ecclesiastical 
students.  After  a  very  snort  time  it  was  entrusted  to 
the  Jesuits,  who  managed  it  till  the  suppression  of  the 
Society  in  1773.  There  were  alao  founded  F.ngliah 
ooUm^  at  Valladolid  in  1589,  and  at  Seville  in  1592, 
bv  Father  Parsons,  and  at  Madrid  in  1612  by  Father 
Creswell.  The  English  College  at  Lisbon  wss  started 
in  1622  by  William  Newman,  a  secular  priest.  All 
these  latter  colleges  sent  many  priests  to  England 
especially  during  their  first  decades,  but  as  time  went 
on,  perluaps  through  their  remoteness  and  the  Anglo- 
Spanish  Wars,  they  failed  to  keep  up  the  intimate  con- 
nexion with  England  which  was  always  retained  be- 
tween the  mother-country  and  Douai  and  St.  Omer. 
The  three  Spanish  colleges  were  merged  into  the  sin- 
gle foundation  at  Valladolid  in  1767. 

The  most  important  college  foimded  beyond  the  sea 
of  which  the  primary  object  was  the  education  of  lay 
students,  was  the  Jesuit  school  begun  at  St.  Omer  by 
Father  Panons  in  1592.  It  had  an  eventful  career  of 
200  years  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  then  coming 
back  to  England  settled  at  Stonyhurst,  whence  it  be- 
came the  progenitor  til  the  great  muority  of  the  Jesuit 
schools  scattered  throughout  the  Britidi  Elmpire  to- 
day. Starting  witii  twenty-three  boy^  it  had  by 
1603,  according  to  the  spies  of  the.  English  Govern- 


ment, "a  hundred  and  forty  gentlemen's  sons  of  great 
worship".  In  1632  there  were  over  200  pupils,  Uie 
SODS  of  the  chief  noblemen  and  gentry  who  remsjned 
loyal  to  the  old  Faith.  Boys  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  college  were  more  than  once  ciH>tui«d  and 
imprisoned,  »ad  bills  of  high  treason  were  returned 
against  the  parents  of  pupils  there.  It  turned  out 
many  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  Faith,  and  indeed, 
during  the  latterpart<rf  the  seventeenth  and  eii^teaith 
centuries,  past  St.  Omer's  boys  scattered  up  and  down 
the  country  formed  the  main  part  of  the  "old  guard" 
of  the  dwindling  body  of  the  lay  Catholics  in  England. 

Meantime  the  cruellest  part  of  the  penal  code 
was  the  statutes  directed  against  Catholic  education. 
Thus  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Elisabeth's  reign  an 
Act  was  passed  forbidding  the  keeping  or  maintaining 
of  any  schoolmaster  who  had  not  a  ucenoe  from  the 
Protestant  bishop.  The  penal^  was  £10  per  month, 
with  a  year's  imprisonment  lor  the  schoolmaster. 
This  statute  was  strengthened  by  soother  in  the  fint 
year  of  Janles  I,  imposing  a  fine  of  forty  shillings  a 
day.  Later  this  was  made  even  more  stringent  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  in  13  Charles  II,  requiring  all  tutors 
and  schoolmasters,  besides  obtaining  the  bishop's  li- 
cence, to  conform  to  the  Established  Church,  under 
penalty  of  three  months'  imprisonment  for  each 
ofFmoe.  Conoomitaatly  it  was  forbidden  to  educate 
Catholic  duldren  abroad.  Thus  in  27  Elisabeth  it 
was  made  punishable  as  a  prctmunire  to  send  aid  to 
any  foreign  aeminaiy  or  Jesuit  college,  or  to  any  powm 
in  the  same.  Further  in  1  James  1  it  was  enacted 
that  the  sending  of  a  child  or  other  person  to  a  foreign 
college  should  entail  a  fine  of  £100  and  reader  t£e 
child  incapable  of  inheriting  real  or  personal  property. 
The  severity  of  this  law  was  auua.  increased  in  3 
Charles  I.  Finally,  in  1600  a  clauae  of  a  cruel  Act 
under  William  and  Maty  o£fered  £100  reward  to  every 
informer  who  would  effect  the  conviction  of  any  Pop- 
iflhpriest  for  keeping  a  school  or  educating  or  boarding 
a  Catholic  ^outh  for  that  purpose,  the  penalty  being 
made  imprisonment  for  life.  Relentless  persecution 
of  this  kmd,  carried  out  with  such  rigour  that  the  col- 
leges of  Douai,  St.  Omer,  and  Valladolid,  betwem 
them,  within  a  century  and  a  half  had  mustored  a 
grand  roll  of  250  martyrs,  besides  numberless  con-' 
fessors,  triumphed;  and  by  1770  the  Catholic  Church 
in  England  was  reduced  to  a  scattered  remnant  of 
some  60,000  souls  (Amherst). 

Occasionally,  during  these  dark  days,  in  lulls  of  the 
storm,  or  in  quiet  plaicea,  a  small  CauioUc  school  was 
started  and  struggled  on  with  varying  fortunes  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  tube.  Thus,  under  James  II  (1685- 
8)  two  schools  were  started  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
London,  but  perished  soon  afterwards.  Another,  be- 
gun at  Twyford,  near  Winchester,  about  the  same 
time,  had  a  somewhat  better  fate  and  survived  till  the 
Stuart  rising  in  1745.  The  poet,  Alexander  Pope,  was 
a  pupil  at  this  school,  and  the  distinguished  biologist. 
Father  Turberville  Needham,  was  an  assistant  master 
here.  It  had  less  than  thirty  pupils  when  Bishop 
Challoner  visited  it  in  1741.  There  was  also  for  a  time 
about  this  period  a  small  school  managed  by  the 
Franciscan  Fathers  at  Edgbaston,  near  Birmiiyham. 
Another,  known  as  Dame  AUce  School,  exiatea  for  a 
numbw  of  yean  in  Lancashire.  But  the  history  of 
each  was  usually  much  the  same — a  short,  timid,  and 
precarious  life,  some  untoward  accident,  and  the  f e^le 
institution  came  to  an  untimely  end. 

Just,  however,  when  the  complete  extinction  of 
Catholicism  seemed  at  hand,  the  revival  began.  By 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  peraecutiim 
commenced  to  abate.  Tlie  old  fear  of  the  Church  had 
waned.  Toleration  for  other  forms  of  dissent  had 
been  growing.  About  1750  Catholics  bMan  to  breathe 
a  Uttle  more  freely.  One  evidence  oTthis  was  the 
starting  of  a  school  at  Sedgley  Park,  near  Wolver- 
hampton, by  Bishop  Challoner  in  1762.   Yet  so  great 
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was  the  timidity  of  the  Catholic  gentry  at  the  time 
that  a  deputation  of  them  waited  on  the  bishop  to  dis- 
suade him  from  so  daring  a  measure — fortunately  in 
vain.  Within  six  years  the  numboB  of  the  school  rose 
to  a  htindred  boarders,  and  for  a  century  it  was  the 
chief  centre  where  the  Midland  clergy  received  their 
early  education.  Previously  to  this,  another  school 
for  small  boys  had  been  be^m  at  Standon  Lordship. 

The  real  revival  of  Catholic  education  in  England, 
however,  only  commenced  when  the  Catholic  colleges 
beyond  the  seas,  broken  up  by  the  French  Revolution, 
ventured  to  return.  In  1777  the  British  Government 
sorely  needed  Irish  soldiers  for  the  American  war,  and 
in  1778  the  first  English  Catholic  Relief  Bill  reooding 
the  most  ndling  of  the  penal  laws  was  passed.  '  In 
1793  the  tk>ll^e  of  Douai  was  seized  by  the  a^^ents 
of  the  French  Republic.  After  temporary  imprison- 
ment the  professors  and  students  came  to  England  and 
were  allocated  at  first  to  Old  Hall,  Ware,  and  then  in 
part  to  Crook  Hall,  the  future  Ushaw,  near  Durham. 
There  were  differences  of  opinion  among  the  English 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  some  ur^ng  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Douai  community  as  a  single  coll^  in  the 
South  of  England,  others  advocating  the  claims  of  the 
North.  However  unpleasant  at  the  time  was  the  di»- 
agreement,  it  proved  a  solid  gain  to  the  Catholic 
^urch  in  England.  For  the  outcome  was  the  start- 
ing of  the  two  large  colleges,  St.  Cuthbert's  at  Ushaw 
and  St.  Edmund's  at  Ware,  both  destined  to  have  hon- 
ourable and  fruitful  caieers  and  to  be  sources  of  much 
strength  to  the  Faith.  E!ach  of  them  provides  to-day 
for  a  community  of  over  300  students  complete  courses 
of  humanities,  philosophy,  and  theology,  and  educates 
lay  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  pupils.  About  the  same 
«late  English  Benedictine  communities,  compelled  to 
return  from  Lorraine  and  from  Douai,  for  a  time  re- 
sided at  Acton  Bumell,  but  separated  later  to  found 
Ampleforth  College  in  Yorkshire  in  1803,  and  Down- 
side in  1815.  two  schools  which  contine  to  do  increas- 
ingly valuaole  work  for  English  Catholic  education. 
At  the  same  time  was  begim,  largely  throu^  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  laymen  of  the  Cisalmne  Club,  but 
acting  in  co-operation  with  Bishop  Talbot,  Oscott 
College,  in  the  Midlands.  After  a  successful  history 
of  three-quarters  of  a  century  as  a  mixed  school,  it  was 
oonvertea  into  a  purely  ecclesiastical  colhge,  with 
courses  of  phUosophv  and  theology.  It  trains  the 
Midland  clergy  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  from 
other  dioceses  to-day. 

In  1794  the  Jesmt  College,  formerly  at  St.  Omer. 
but  subeequentljr  transferred  to  Bruges  in  1762,  and 
thence  to  Li^e  in  1773,  migrated  to  Stonyhurst,  in 
Lancashire.  In  addition  to  the  large  educational  in- 
stitution into  which  it  developed  at  Stonyhurst  this 
college  became  the  parent  stock  of  a  prolific  family. 
Starting  with  twelve  boys,  its  numb^  by  1813  had 
risen  to  over  two  hundred  and  twenty.  The  first  off- 
shoot was  Clongowes  Wood  Coll^,  Ireland,  in  1814, 
which  speedily  rivalled  the  parent  school  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  was  itself  the  mother-house  from  which 
sucoeasful  colleges  were  started  at  Dublin,  Limerick, 
Galway,  and  Tullabeg.  Liter  on  from  this  Irish  cen- 
tre.were  founded  several  flourishing  Jesuit  schools  in 
AuB^«lia.  In  Great  Britain  itself  from  the  Stony- 
hurst root  there  originated  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, eight  other  seconds^  schools,  all  designed  for 
the  education  of  Catholic  laymen:  in  1841  Mount 
St.  Mary's  College,  a  boarding-echool  in  Derbyshire, 
now  numbering  over  200  pupils;  in  the  same  year  St. 
I  Fnuicis  Xavier's  Colkge,  a  day-school  at  Liverpool, 
which  has  reached  a  roll  of  400;  in  1862,  Beaumont 
College,  near  Windsor,  also  exceeding  230  pupils; 
subsequently  large  day-colleges,  at  Preston,  1864,  at 
Wimbledon  and  at  Stamford  Hill,  North  London,  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  St.  Aloy- 
rius's  day-college,  Glasgow,  which  has  exceeded  300 
pupils,  was  founded  in  1850;  and  a  Jesuit  day-college 


has  been  opened  at  Leeds  early  in  the  present  century. 
Meantime  at  Stonyhurst  itself  in  addition  to  the 
school,  which  now  numbers  some  350  lay  students, 
there  nas  been  erected  St.  Mary's  Hall,  which  is  a 
house  of  philosophical  studies  aiid  training  college  for 
the  members  of  the  society.  It  has  been  approved 
by  the  government  as  a  recognised  training  college 
for  secondary  school  teachers,  and  has' some  60  Jes- 
uit students.  The  Jesuit  theological  College  of  St. 
Beuno  in  North  Wales  was  founded  from  Stonyhurst 
m  1848. 

Other  secondary  schools  of  note  are  St.  Bede's, 
Manchester  and  St.  Cuthbert's,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
managed  by  the  secular  clergy;  the  Oratory  School, 
started  by  Cardinal  Newman  .at  Ed^baston:  Ratcliffe 
College,  conducted  by  the  Rosminian  Fathers;  a 
Benedictine  College  at  Ramsgate,  and  St.  George's 
College,  Weybridge,  besides  general  successful  schools 
managed  by  the  brothers.  Exact  statistics  in  regard 
to  secondary  schools  are  impossible,  owing  to  the  in- 
definiteness  of  this  term,  which  in  England  includes  a 
wide  variety  of  types  and  grades,  from  something 
just  above  the  elementary  school  to  Eton  or  Harrow. 
However,  if  we  take  the  "  Report  of  the  1910  Annual 
Conference  of  English  Colleges"  for  our  guide,  we  find 
this  list  includes  thirty-three  colleges  or  secondary 
schools  for  boys.  All  these  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  priests  or  religious.  There  are  also  in  the 
country  some  Catholic  preparator^r  schools  for  small 
boys  and  some  small  private  institutions  conducted 
by  laymen,  but  these  above  indicated  form  substan- 
tially the  present  machinery  of  Catholic  secondary 
education  of  boys. 

Catholic  girls'  secondary  education  is  similarly  in 
the  hands  of  religious.  Old  Engli^  foundations  re- 
turning from  abroad  after  the  French  Revolution,  like 
the  Catholic  colleges,  or  new  teaching  congregations, 
opened  convent  schools  for  primary  as  well  as  for 
secondary  education  and  have  multiplied  rapidly. 
The  total  number  of  Catholip  ^Is'  schools  which  may 
be  fairly  classed  as  secondary  is,  for  the  same  reason, 
very  difficult  to  determine.  Over  one  hundred  ana 
forty  are  advertised  in  the  "Catholic  Directory",  but 
many  of  them  are  very  small  institutions. 

Relations  of  Catholie  Secondary  Bducation  wUh  th» 
Government. — ^All  Catholic  secondttfy  schools  in  Eng- 
land are  voluntary  institutions.  They  were  founded 
independently  of  the  Government.  Until  recent  years 
none  of  them  received  any  state  support,  and  they 
were  subject  to  no  form  of  state  inspection.  In- 
deed secondary  education,  as  such,  did  not  receive  any 
systematic  support  from  the  state  in  England  prior  to 
1902;  but  a  large  number  of  non-Catholic  schools 
possessed  considerable  endowments,  many  going  back 
to  Catholic  times.  During  part  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, secondary  schools,  by  fulfilling  certain  condi- 
tions, could  earn  nrants  from  the  Government  Depart- 
ment of  Art  and  Science;  and  a  few  Catholie  schools 
derived  some  small  funds  from  this  soimse.  But  in 
the  Act  of  1902,  the  government  adopted  a  completely 
new  attitude  towards  secondary  education.  It  em- 
powered local  authorities,  i.  e.,  county  councils  and 
urban  councils,  to  build  new  secondary  schools  and  to 
take  over  by  voluntary  agreement  existing  secondary 
schools,  and  to  maintain  them  out  of  local  rates  as- 
sisted by  imperial  grants.  On  the  other  hand,  vol- 
untary schools  which  fulfil  certain  regulations  are  en- 
abled to  share  in  this  state  aid.  This  Act  is  fraught 
with  important  consequences,  as  it  is  clear  from  th« 
history  of  primary  education  that  the  state  contribu- 
tion will  largely  increase,  and  unless  Catholic  day- 
schools  can  secure  their  (air  share  of  it  they  will  be 
unable  to  sustain  the  competition.  Practically  the 
grants  are  obtainable  only  by  day-schools.  The  con- 
ditions in  regard  to  efficiency,  staff  qualifications,  and 
equipment,  with  liability  to  inspection,  are  stringen^ 
but  a  well-managed  school  can  abeady  secure  a  good 
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BubsklT,  One  of  our  most  succeBsful  Catholic  schools 
in  1910  thus  earned  between  £2000  and  £3000.  But 
the  upkeep  required  is  oorr^pondingly  costly.  Eleven 
Catholic  schools  for  boys,  including  four  Jesuit  day- 
schools,  are  at  present  approved  by  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation and  recognised  as  grant-earning.  Another 
important  point  is  that  intending  elementary  teach- 
.  ers  must  in  ibh  future  spend  at  least  three  years  in  a 
"recognised"  secondary  school.  The  necessity  of  a 
sufficiency  of  such  "recognized"  Catholic  schools  is 
therefore  obvious.  Unfortunately  the  government  reg- 
ulations at  present  seriously  hamper  the'  increase  of 
such  secondary  denominational  schods. 

Of  Catholic  girls'  secondary  schools,  thirty-four  are 
already  "recoi^iiaed",  of  which  eleven  belong  to  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  In  1911  there  were  two 
Catholic  training  colleges  for  female  secondary  teach- 
ers, recognized  and  approved  by  Government.  One  is 
in  Liverpool,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame: 
another  in  London,  under  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child 
Jesus.  Iliere  is  so  far  one  Catholic  training  college 
for  male  secondary  teachers — that  at  Stonyhurst. 

Catholie  Primary  Education. — ^Whilst  a  tolerable 
supp^  of  secondary  schools  existed  in  England  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century,  the  primary  eaucation  of 
the  nation  was  in  a  most  wretcned  condition.  Pre- 
vious to  1830  Government  took  no  interest  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  poor.  In  addition  to  the  efforts  of 
some  of  the  clergy  and  a  few  philanthropic  laymen^  the 
ohief  agencies  working  for  the  building  and  mainte- 
nance of  schools  for  the  poor  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  two  voluntary  societies,  one 
an  Anglican,  the  other  a  Dissenting  organization. 
The  firat  government  help  to  primer  education  was 

f'ven  in  1833,  a  grant  of  £20,000.  To-dav  it  exceeds 
16,000,000.  As  the  best  available  method  of  dis- 
tribution, ihe  grant  was  handed  over  to  the  two  so- 
cieties to  be  spent  in  building  schools  and  for  other 
educational  purposes.  It  was  then  made  annual  and 
incr^sed  from  tmie  to  time.  In  1839  a  further  allow- 
ance was  given  towards  the  establishment  of  training 
colleges  for  <Jie  preparation  of  teachers.  These  col- 
leges soon  multiplied.  Government  inspectors  were 
appointed,  but  the  power  of  accepting  or  approving 
them  was  conceded  to  the  two  volimtary  societies. 
The  system  was  in  fact  frankly  denominational.  But 
down  to  I860,  although  over  £600,000  had  been  dis- 
tributed, Catholics  had  not  received  a  penny  of  this 
public  money. 

However,  during  the  previous  sixty  years,  in  spite 
of  their  gener&i  poverty  and  of  the  penal  laws  before 
1820,  the  handful  of  Catholics  in  the  countiy  had 
striven  zealously  for  the  education  of  their  childrm. 
As  early  as  1764  the  Catholics  of  London  formed  a 
small  "Society  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Children  of 
Catholic  indigent  Parents",  though  how  much  this 
was  able  to  accomplish  we  cannot  tell.  At  least  ten 
Catholic  primary  schools  existed  in  Endand  prior  to 
1800;  ana  probably  not  many  more.  But  with  the 
cessation  of  the  persecution  and  the  beginning  of  the 
immigration  from  Ireland,  Catholic  elementary  schools 
began  to  multiply.  By  1829  these  had  risen  probably 
to  about  60  or  70.  Thenceforth  progress  was  more 
rapid.  InlS51,thoughexcludedfn>muiegovemment 
pant  given  since  1833,  there  were  in  England  311 
Cathbhc  schools  built  for  the  poor  and  mainly  bv  the 
pennies  of  the  poor.  From  1851  the  Catholic  sdioola 
received  some  small  share  of  the  public  grants,  and  by 
1870  the  number  had  risen  to  383. 

In  that  year  Forster's  Act,  the  first  great  English 
education  measure,  was  passed.  It  was  enacted  that 
henceforth  schools  should  be  established  in  eveiy 
school  district  throughout  the  country.  These  mi^t 
be  either  voluntary  schools,  or  Board-schools,  lite 
latter  were  to  be  provided  and  managed  by  local 
school  boards  elected  for  this  object.  Th^  were 
to  be  built  out  of  the  local  rates,  and.  maintained 


out  of  the  rates  and  grants  from  the  imperial  ex- 
chequer. They  were  to  be  undenominational  or  secu- 
lar in  character  and  exempt  from  all  religious  instruc- 
tion of  any  definitely  denominational  kind .  But  they 
mi^t  retain  Bible  lessons  and  give  some  Christian 
religious  instruction  of  an  undogmatic  or  colourless 

Suality  (Cowper  Temple  Clause).  Along  with  these 
loard-schook,  or  in  place  of  them,  were  sanctioned  tits 
voluntary  schools.  These  could  be  built  by  private 
bodies  at  their  own  expense.  Ordinarily  such  bodies 
were  religious  organizations.  For  the  maintenanee 
of  thete  schools  the  proprietors  could  obtain  in  aid  of 
their  own  contributions  the  imperial  grants,  iMovided 
they  fulfilled  certain  conditions  of  educational  effi- 
ciency and  admitted  government  inspection.  Each 
voluntary  school  was  controlled  by  a  small  committee 
of  managers  representing  the  trust  or  body  who  owned 
the  school.  Hie  school  was  allowed  to  retain  tiie  re- 
ligious diaracter  of  the  denomination  to  which  it  be- 
longed, to  appoint  teachers  of  their  creed,  and  to  give 
religious  instruction  according  to  their  tenets  subject 
to  a  "time-table  conscience  clause"  facilitating  tiie 
absence  from  the  religious  lesson  of  any  (^udrea 
whose  parents  objected  to  their  attending  it. 

As  all  previous  work  in  elementary  education  was 
due  to  the  voluntary  m  denominational  bodies, 
nearly  all  existing  primary  schools  were  voluntaiy 
schools.  But  in  resixinse  to  the  now  much  increased 
demand  the  Catholics,  like  the  Anglicans,  disapprov- 
ing of  the  secular  Board-schools  for  their  children,  set 
themselves  to  the  building  and  maintenance  of  addi- 
tional voluntary  schools.  By  the  year  1901  the  total 
number  of  primary  schools  had  risen  to  a  little  over 
20,000.  Of  these,  5878  were  Board-schools,  and 
14,275  were  voluntar^r  schools,  but  as  the  Bo«hx1- 
schools  were  stronger  in  the  towns  and  larger  in  size, 
of  the  total  attendance  of  5,000,000  duldren  nearly 
half  went  to  the  Board-schools.  Of  the  voluntarr 
schools  the  Catholics  now  owned  1056,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  nearly  400,000  children, — a  magniiScent  in- 
crease from  the  383  schools  of  1870.  The  state  con- 
tribution to  education,  which  had  been  £20,000  in 
1833,  and  £914,721  in  1870,  had  reached  £16,000,000 
in  1901.  But  taough  the  supporters  of  the  voluntary 
schools  made  heroic  efforts,  tne  burden  of  the  strug- 
gle was  becoming  intolerable,  especially  for  a  poorer 
section  of  the  community  like  the  Catholic  body.  The 
cost  both  of  building  and  upkeep  kept  constantly  ris- 
ing, owing  to  the  higher  standard  forced  by  the  com- 
petition of  the  Board-schools,  which  drew  unlimitedlv 
from  the  public  rates  which  the  supporters  of  the  vol- 
untary schools  were  compelled  to  pa^  in  addition  to 
their  voluntary  contributions  to  their  own  schools. 
Moreover,  by  legislation  of  1876  and  1880  attendance 
of  children  at  school  was  made  oompulaoiy.  The  im- 
portant statute  was  enacted:  "It  shall  cte  the  duty 
of  the  parent  of  every  child  to  cause  such  child  to 
receive  efficient  elementary  instruction".  This  in- 
creased the  number  of  school  children  and  entailed  the 
further  statute  that  elementary  education  should  be 
provided  gratuitously  for  the  indigent,  and  ultimately 
resulted  in  legislation  by*which  primary  education' 
was  made  free  or  gratuitous  for  alL  The  annual  cost 
of  education  per  child  in  England  was:  in  1860, 
2l8.  7d.;  in  1870,  258.  4d.;  in  1880,  for  voluntuy 
schools,  340.  7^d.,  for  board  schools,  42s.;  in  1902, 
for  voluiiiary  schools,  468.  4d.,  for  board  schools, 
60s.  9d. 

Such  was  the  state  of  thing  which  necessitated  the 
Education  Act  of  1902.  This  Act  abolished  the 
school  boards,  transferring  their  functions  to  the  gen- 
eral local  autiiorit^ — the  County  Council  or  Urban 
Coundl.  It  equahzed  the  condition  of  Boaid-echools 
and  vohmtaiy  schools — henceforward  termed  pro- 
vided and  non-provided  schools — in  regard  to  mainte- 
nance public  funds,  whether  from  local  rates  or 
imperial  grants,  both  schools  being  of  equally  public 
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character  in  regard  to  secular  instruction.  It  enacted 
that  Uie  local  authority  must  maintiain  and  control  all 
secular  instruction  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of 
its  district;  but  whereas  the  local  authority  must 
provide  the  cost  of  both  building  and  upkeep  of  the 
provided  schools,  in  the  case  of  the  non-provided  (i.  e. 
voluntary)  schools  the  building  and  equipment  is  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  denominational  body  which 
volunteers  to  set  up  the  school.  The  school  thus  is, 
and  remains,  their  property.  Each  school  is  man- 
aged by  a  committee  oi  six  managers  who  have  the 
fmpointment  and  diamissal  of  the  teachers.  The  lo- 
cal authority  has  the  nomination  of  all  the  six  man- 
agers of  the  provided  schools,  but  of  only  two  in  the 
case  of  non-provided  schools.  The  trust  body  which 
owna.the  school  has  the  right  of  nominating  four  of  the 
•nx.  It  is  on  this  slender  clause  the  main  value  of  the 
4ct  from  the  Catholic  standpoint  hinges,  for  it  is  this 
slause  which  retains  the  efficient  control  of  the  scImmI 
lor  religious  purposes  in  the  hands  of  the  denomination 
which  Duilt  it.  In  the  provided  school  religious  in- 
struction is  on  much  the  sa,me  footing  as  in  the  former 
Board-Bchoolsj  that'  is,  some  Bible  lessons  and  reli- 
gious instruction  of  a  non-denominational  character 
may  be  given  if  the  local  authority  chooses.  In  the 
non-provided  school  religious  instruction  may  be  given 
in  accordance  with  the  trust-deeds,  that  is  with  the 
tenets  of  the  proprietors  of  the  school.  This  is  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  managers  and  subject  to  a 
time-table  conscience  clause,  and  not  at  the  charge 
of  public  moneys. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  then,  the  present  imsition 
of  the  Catholic  elementary  school  in  England  in  1912 
is  this:  The  cost  of  the  school  buildiiig  and  its  equip- 
ment must' be  found  by  the  Catholic  congregation, 
whilst  the  State  through  the  local  authority  provides 
all  working  expenses  for  all  secular  instruction.  Each 
Catholic  school  when  first  built  is  vested  in  the  hands 
of  Catholic  ecclesiastical  authorities  by  carefully 
drawn-up  trust-deeds.  The  committee  of  maiiagers 
usually  includes  the  priest  in  charge  of  the  mission 
with  tliree  of  the  chief  Catholic  laymen  of  the  parish. 
To  these  are  added  the  two  members  appointed  by  the 
local  authority.  The  right  of  opening  new  schools 
where  needed  is  also  secured  by  the  Act  ot  1902.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  the  condition  of  Catholic  schoob 
under  this  Act  is  fairly  satisfactory.  The  Board  of 
Education  may,  however,  exert  lupleasant  pressure  by 
exacting  regmations  under  the  title  of  efficiency. 
Still,  thou^  burdensome,  if  tolerable,  the  sacrifice 
in  the  long  run  ought  to  make  for  the  good  of  the 
children.  More  objectionable  have  been  attempts 
of  certain  bigoted  local  authorities  to  discriminate 
ajcainst  the  non-provided  schoob  in  the  scale  of  sala- 
ries and  some  otner  matters.  Howeyer,  judicial  de- 
cisions tend  to  prevent  thb  injustice.  The  chief 
anxiety  at  present  is  the  precariousness  of  the  situa- 
tion. Three  EJducation  Bilb  in  succession  have  been 
before  Parliament  which  sought  to  transfer  the  entire 
control  of  the  school  from  the  managers  appointed 
by  the  owners  of  the  non-provided  schools  to  the  local 
authority,  and  under  the  plea  «f  aboUshing  religious 
tests  for  teachers  aimed  at  rendering  all  schoob  liable 
to  accept  teachers  of  any  religion  or  of  none.  Up  to 
the  present,  each  of  these  measures  has  been  defeated, 
and  largely  by  the  resoluteness  of  the  Catholic 
minority. 

Provision  of  Catholic  Teacher*. — ^The  method  of 
training  teachers  in  England  for  primary  schoob  dur- 
ing the  last  century  has  usually  mduded  some  ^ears 
of  apprenticeship  as  monitors  or  pupil-teachers  m  the 
primary  school  during  which  the  candidate  for  the 
teaching  profession  continued  hb  or  her  studies,  re- 
ceiving at  the  same  time  a  small  stipend  from  the 
State.  At  the  end  of  thb  i^jprenticeship  the  young 
man  or  woman  either  Ix^aa  with  the  lowest  grade  m 
Msistaitt-teaober  and  worked  up  by  conoomitaat  pri- 


vate study  to  pass  examinations  leading  up  to  a  first- 
cla8s_  certificate;  or  the  more  fortunate  candidates 
obtained  scholarships,  which  secured  them  two  years 
.in  a  training  college  approved  and  assbted  by  the 
Govenmient.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  aim  of 
the  Board  of  Education  has  been  to  secure  that  all 
future  teachers  of  primary  schoob  shall  have  gone 
through  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  their  school  ■ 
course  in  a  secondary  school,  and  shall  subsequently 
have  the  advantage  of  a  two  or  three  years'  course 
at  a  training  ooUege.  The  preparation  of  Catholic 
teachers  has  followed  the  same  lines  as  that  of  other 
teachers  belonging  to  the  voluntary  divbion  of  the 
system.  At  present  there  are  in  England  five  recog- 
nised Catholic  residential  training  colleges  for  female 
OTimary  teachers.  All  are  managed  by  religious. 
The  liurgest,  that  conducted  by  the  Sbters  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Liverpool,  was  opened  in  1856.  In  1909 
there  were  in  residence  at  all  the  five  trainiiig  colleges 
507  women  students.  There  b  one  residential  Catho- 
lic primary  training  college  for  men  under  diocesan 
authorities  in  London.  There  were  114  students  there  * 
in  1909.  The  State  contributes  scholarships  or  burses 
of  £38  per  annum  for  each  female  student  and 
£53  for  each  male  student  at  these  colleges.  Though 
the  ordinary  course  b  two  years,  it  may  be  prolonged 
to  three  or  even  four  years  in  the  case  of  very  prom- 
bing  students.  As  at  present  the  total  number  of 
Catholic  elementary  teachers  b  about  8000,  to  staff 
near  1100  schoob  and  teach  about  400,000  children, 
and  as  the  inabtence  on  training  constantly  increases, 
there  b  need  of  increased  provision  in  thb  respect. 
One  source  of  anxiety  lies  in  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  recent  years  to  compel  the  voluntary 
training-colleges,  if  in  receipt  of  any  grant,  to  admit 
students  of  aU  denominations.  In  the  case  of  resi- 
dential training  colleges,  thb  would  obviously  be 
fatal  to  their  Catholic  character.  The  attempt  has 
been  therefore  vigorously  resbted  and,  so  far,  success- 
fully. A  more  serious  oifficulty  in  regard  to  the  for- 
mation of  Catholic  elementary  teachers  for  the  fu- 
ture, as  before  hinted,  seems  to  lie  in  the  paucity  of 
recognized  Catholic  secondaiy  schoob  which  Catholic 
boys  and  girb  looking  forwaurd  to  a  teaching  career 
can  attend,  aa  such  attendance  for  three  or  four  years 
b  now  to  become  a  permanent  regulation  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Moreover  the  many  valuable 
scholarships  open  to  these  and  other  pupils  from  pri- 
mary schoob  can  now  be  held  in  Catnolic  secondary 
schoob,  provided  these  be  recognized. 

(Special  Cbutei  of  Schooh. — ^The  Catholic  educa- 
tion of  certain  other  classes  of  children  b  abo  provided 
for  by  charitable  institutions,  which  are  primarily  due 
to  voluntary  effort,  and  conducted  by  religious  con- 
gregations or  other  charitable  organizations,  but  fre- 
quently receive  considerable  state  aid,  subject  to  cer- 
tain conditions.  Thus  there  are  in  Great  Britain: 
Catholic  certified  poor-law  schoob,  for  boys,  13;  for 
^b,  28;  reformatory  schoob,  for  boys.  5;  for  girb,  2; 
mdustrial  schoob,  for  boys,  14;  for  girb.  12. 

The  chief  organizations  for  the  safeguarding  of 
Catholic  educational  interests  are  the  diocesan  school 
associations  and  the  central  Catholic  Education 
Council  of  Great  Britain.  There  are  sixteen  of  the 
former.  The  bishop  or  some  Catholic  layman  of 
position  b  Usually  the  chairman,  and  the  conunittee 
mcludes  some  of  the  most  influential  Catholic  laymen 
of  the  diocese.  The  Catholic  Education  Council  was 
founded  by  the  bishops  of  Great  Britain  in  1905.  It 
took  over  the  functions  of  the  old  Catholic  School 
Committee,  which  originated  in  1847,  and  also  those 
of  the  Catholic  Secondary  Education  Council,  begun 
in  1904.  The  Council  consists  of  ninety-five  mem- 
bers nominated  in  certain  proportions  by  the  bishoiM, 
diocesan  school  associations,  and  the  CJonference  of 
Catholic  oolleges.  The  object  of  thb  Council  b  to 
look  after  aaadefend  the  general  interests  of  Catholic 
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education  both  prinuuy  and  aeoondary,  and  the 
Council  is  reooonued  by  the  Qovemment  as  repre- 
senting the  Catholics  of  England  in  matters  of  Catho- 
lic education.  In  fine,  the  conclusion  presented  by 
the  history  of  Catholic  education  in  Great  Britain  is 
that,  in  a  country  where  the  conception  of  true  free- 
dom and  the  sense  of  equity  prevails  throughout  the 
mass  of  the  nation,  even  a  small  minority  with  a 
dearly  just  claim,  however  impopular  at  uie  start, 
will  triumph  in  the  long  run,_  if  it  msists  with  resolu- 
tion and  perseverance  in  its  just  demands. 

Lbach,  BngUtk  SehooU  at  lJu  KefonmUim  {London,  1806); 
Bdbtoh,  Ufe  and  Timu  of  BMop  Chattmtr  (London,  IBOS); 
Wabd,  Dawn  of  CaOuHie  Rmaui  (London,  1900) ;  AiunRR,  Hit- 
tury  of  Catholic  Bmaneipation  ana  Progr—B,  177i-i8*0  (London, 
188S);  LliiT  AND  Walus,  lianval  of  Ou  Law  Spoeialhi  Afeel- 
ino  CaUuMa  (London,  1893):  Watson,  Th»  Snj/UA  Orammar 
SataaU  to  teeo  (Cambridse,  1908) ;  Da  Montuokuct,  Stat*  In- 
ttnm^onin Enilikk Bdvmtim  (Cunbridae,  1903). 

Obaham  BALfomi,  Sdueatimal  Syttmu  of  Ortat  Britain  and 
Inland  (Ozfoid,  1903);  Waiton,  A  Rttnmvtet  in  rA<  Uontli 
(Muoh,  1906) ;  London  Board  of  Education  Ktportt;  Lktt  of  Ptib- 
iie  EUmaiUarv  SekooU  (1910) ;  Regulationt  for  Trtimnf  Bumm- 
«ary  Tmdurt  (1909);  Lilt  of  Reccgnixtd  Stamdary  SduoU  (1010); 
Itmort  of  Board  of  Education  (1900-1910). 

ktporU  of  lilt  iinniia<  Confermea  of  Catholic  CoOmu  (Binninc- 
ham,  1907-10) ;  Report*  of  Conferau—  of  Catholic  Yoano  UmC$ 
Sodihf  (LiTwpool,  in  noent  ytan);  artiolH  in  Tho  Menik  and 
n*  DMin  Snio*  (180»-igiQ). 

Michael  Mahul 

In  Ireland. — The- history  of  Catholic  education 
in  Ireland  in  the  period  from  the  Reformation  to 
Catholic  Emancipation  is  to  be  considered  rather  the 
story  of  an  heroic  struggle  than  a  record  of  a  school 
system  in  any  true  sense,  and  it  must  be  gl^med  from 
all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  sources,  for  the  historian  of 
the  Catholic  schools  of  that  period  has  not  yet  arisen. 
From  the  Reformation  to  the  Treaty  of  Limerick 
(1534-1691)  records  are  ve^  scanty,  and  though,  in 
spite  of  the  troubled  state  of  the  times,  many  Catholic 
schools  managed  to  survive  and  to  do  good  work, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  organised  system  of 
schools,  nor  would  anything  of  the  kind  have  been 
possible.  Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  Catho- 
lic schools  were  repressed  by  the  penal  laws,  one  ob- 
ject of  which  was,  according  to  Lecky,  "to  reduce  the 
Catholics  to  a  condition  of  the  most  extreme  and 
brutal  ignorance".  The  same  author  says:  "The 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  education  may 
be  briefly  described,  for  it  amounted  simply  to  uni- 
versal, unqual^ed  and  unlimited  proscription". 
Keeping  a  school,  or  teaching  in  any  capacity,  even 
as  usher  or  private  tutor,  was  a  penal  offence,  and  a 
reward  of  JblO  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  a 
Popish  sdioolmaster.  Notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  these  laws,  the  managers  of  the  Charter  Schools, 
when  seeking  aid  front  ParUament  in  1769,  foimd  it 
necessary  to  complain  of  the  great  number  ci  sdiools 
"undor  the  tuition  of  Popish  masters"  that  were  to  be 
found  in  many  parte  of  the  country. 

ProBdyHting  Sehme». — ^The  Government  and  the 
ascendancy  party,  while  prohibiting  Catholic  educa- 
tion, made  several  very  ambitious  though  futile  at- 
tempts to  give  a  Protestant  education  to  the  children 
of  the  poor  Irish  Catholics  through  the  agency  of 
proeelvtizing  schools.  These  schemes  may  oe  men- 
tionea  here  since  they  were  meant  for  Cathohcs, 
though  fortunately  little  used  by  them.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  (1537)  pre- 
scribed the  erection  of  schools  in  evoy  parish,  but  the 
Act  remained  almost  a  dead  letter,  ui  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  an  Act  was  passed  (1570)  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  diocesan  tree  schools.  ^  Some  schools 
were  foimded,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  number 
I  was  increased,  but  they  never  realized  the  function 
indicated  by  their  name  of  free  schools;  they  became 
in  the  main  ordinary  grammar  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren of  well-to-do  notestants.  A  scheme  of  Rojral 
free  stdiools  was  initiated  by  James  I  (1608)  in  con- 
nesion  with  the  pluitation  of  Ulster.  Their  story 
differs  little  from  that  of  the  qther  proeelytiiing 


schools,  but  their  endowments  have*  not  altogether 
disappeared,  and  they  were  divided  between  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  undar  a  sdieme  made  by 
the  Educatiimal  Endowments  Commission  of  1887. 
Passing  over  othw  more  or  less  partial  schemes,  the 
Charter  schools,  founded  in  response  to  an  appeal 
made  by  Boulter,  the  Protestant  primate  (1730),  de- 
mand a  brief  notice.  Under  the  charter  grsntM  in 
1733,  a  system  of  schools  was  b^^un  which/oy  means 
of  agreements  secured  by  a  combination  m  fraud  and 
terror,  took  Catholic  children  from  ^eir  pareats  and 
homes  and  deported  them  to  most  distant  parts  the 
country.  These  schools  became  hotbeds  of  shameful 
crueltv  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  ot  public,  or 
probably  even  in  that  of  private,  education  in  any 
land.  Yet  they  were  powerfully  supported  and  re- 
ceived large  grants  from  the  Insh  Parlivnent,  but 
their  downfall  was  brought  about  by  the  indimant 
exposure  of  their  callous  inhumanity  by  John  How- 
ard, the  philanthropist,  who  took  oocasioa  to  investi- 
gate their  condition  while  he  was  engaged  in  an  in- 
quirv  into  the  state  of  the  prisons. 

Au  these  classes  of  schools  were  avowedly  proodv- 
tising,  and  as  they  were  the  only  schools  whidli  could 
be  openly  established  in  the  country  in  the  dipiteenth 
oento^,  at  any  rate  till  towards  its  does,  the  educa- 
tion of  Iri^  Catholics  was  confined  to  what  could  be 
done  by  the  efforts  of  priests  in  their  own  districts, 
and  by  those  of  the  "hedge"  school-master,  who  with 
great  devotion  sought  to  keep  alive  the  lamp  of  knowl- 
edge, thou|^  he  knew  that  a  price  wits  on  his  head  as 
on  that  of  the  priest.  That  these  efforts  were  numo-- 
ous  and  active  is  dear  from  the  complaint  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Charter  schools  in  1769,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.  Moreover,  in  spite  of 
the  severe  penalties  prescribed  by  law,  the  practice  of 
sending  Irish  srouths  to  Continental  countries  to  be 
educated  was  very  common,  and  it  appears  from  a  r^ 
turn  made  to  Parliament  that,  at  the  time  of  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  478  Irish  ecclesiastical  students  making  their 
studies  on  the  Continent.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  rigour  with  which  the  penal 
laws  had  hitherto  been  oiforoed  was  considerably 
relaxed,  and  the  immediate  result  was  an  extraordi- 
nary growth  of  Catholic  schools  all  over  the  country, 
but  without  any  organic  unity  or  definite  qrstem. 
By  far  the  most  important  educational  woik  of  that 
period  was  the  foundation  of  Maynooth  CoUece. 

Chriitian  Brothers. — In  1802  EJdmund  ^natiua 
Rice,  of  Waterford,  began  a  work  for  CathoUc  educa- 
tion which  has  becm  the  source  of  incalculable  good. 
In  that  year  the  Irish  Christian  Brothers  were 
founded,  and  in  1820  the  Holy  See  extended  to  them 
tiie  Brief  of  Benedict  XIII  by  which  the  French 
Brothers  were  established  in  1725.  The  Christian 
Schools  soon  found  their  way  into  the  chief  centres  of 
population  in  the  southern  half  of  the  country,  and  at 
the  present  day  they  number  100  and  have  29,840 
pupils.  All  the  Royal  Commissions  which  have  in- 
quired into  the  condition  of  education  in  Ireland  have 
reported  in  tenns  of  enthusiastic  praise  on  the  qplen- 
did  educational  work  done  in  the  schools  of  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  they 
have  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  cause  of  religitm. 

National  Schools. — ^The  National  sehools,  as 
they  are  called,  were  introduced  in  1831,  by  a  iqo- 
tion  of  Mr.  Stanley,  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  to 
place  at  the  dispossJ  of  the  Irish  Govemmoit  a  grant 
tor  the  purpose  of  providing  combined  Uteaay  and 
moral  and  separate  religious  instruction  for  Irish  chil- 
dren of  all  denominations.  The  new  system  was  at 
once  attacked  by  the  Presbyterians  and  yery  soon  by 
the  Episcopalian  Protestants,  but  at  first  it  was  in  the 
main  supported  by  the  Catholics,  thou^  Dr.  MoHale, 
Arohbisliop  of  Tiuun,  was  a  notable  exoeptkm.  Tin 
oonoeasions  nukle  by  the  QoininisiiQnm  of  National 
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Education  for  the  purpose  of  placating  the  various 
FrQtestant  sects  had  the  effect  at  last  of  uniting 
Catholics  in  opposition  to  the  system.  Apparently 
it  was  not  enough  that  in  a  Board  of  seven  commis- 
sioners only  two  were  Catholics;  one  rule  after  another 
was  made  of  such  a  character  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  very  serious  danger  that  these  new  government 
schools  would  prove  to  be  simply  another  proselytis- 
ing agency,  as  was,  indeed,  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
Protestant  archbishop,  Whately.  As  the  outcome  of 
prolonged  and  bitter  Catholic  opposition  the  schools 
were  at  length  made  tolerable,  though  they  retain  their 
fundamental  undenominatiooalism  to  the  present  day. 

Outline  of  System. — ^The  National  Elducation  sys- 
tem is  now  governed  by  a  body  of  twenty  commis- 
sioners appomted  by  the  Crown,  of  whom,  ten,  in- 
cluding the  resident  commissioner,  are  CathoUcs.  AH 
the  other  higher  offices,  even  inspectorships,  are  di- 
vided equally  between  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
offices  being  m  some  instances  duplicated  in  order  to 
preserve  the  balance.  The  form  of  local  control  of 
the  schools  that  has  been  adopted  gives  to  Catholics 
such  measure  of  security  as  they  possess.  The  imme- 
diate management  is  conunittea  to  individuals  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board,  and  in  the  large  majority  of 
oases  these  are  the  local  clergy,  amongst  Catholics  usu- 
ally the  parish  priests.  Oi  a  total  of  8401  National 
Scnoolis,  6819  are  under  Catholic  management,  and 
of  these,  5650  are  under  clerical  and  1^  under  lay 
managers.  These  managers  have  the  sole  right  of  ap- 
pointmg  and  dismissing  the  teachers,  but  an  arrange- 
ment made  for  CathoCc  schools,  and  sanctioned  oy 
the  Synod  of  Maynooth,  provides  that  in  the  exercise 
of  this  right  the  approval  of  the  bishop  shall  be  sought. 
This  arrangement  has  been  accepted  by  the  teachers 
as  an  ample  raotection  against  the  danger  of  arbitrary 
diamissal.  The  managers  have,  moreover,  general  au- 
thority over  the  schools  and  the  teachers,  but  the 
commissioners  themselves,  through  their  inspectors, 
control  the  standard  and  the  efficiency  of  the  teach- 
ing, and  enforce  the  regulations  of  their  code.  The 
undenominationalism  of  the  system  makes  itself  felt 
chiefly  in  two  ways:  first,  in  the  prohibition  of  re- 
ligious emblems  even  in  purely  Catholic  schools,  and, 
secondly,  in  the  refusal  oT  the  commissioners  to  sanc- 
tion the  use  even  in  Catholic  schools  of  readers  or 
other  books  containing  any  matter  which  might  be 
considered  open  to  objection  if  the  schools  had  mixed 
attendance  of  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

ProeiMon  of  Schools. — School  buildings  may  be 
vested  in  the  commission's,  or  in  trustees,  or  they 
may  be  held  by  the  managers  as  owners.  If  a  school 
is  vested  in  the  commissioners,  a  course  considered  ob- 
jectionable by  Catholics,  that  body  provide  the  entire 
cost  of  erection,  equipment,  and,mamtenanoe.  If  the 
school  is  vested  in  trustees,  the  commissioners  make  a 
grant  of  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  building  and  equip- 
ment, leaving  the  remaining  third,  and  the  entire  cost 
of  suDsequent  maintenance,  to  be  met  by  local  con- 
tributions, for  the  raising  of  which  the  manager  is 
responsible.  If  the  unrestricted  ownership  of  the 
school  is  retained  by  the  manager,  no  contribution  is 
made,  but  loans  may  be  obtained  in  certain  circum- 
stancea. 

Catholic  Schools. — The  schools  of  the  Irish  Christian 
Brothers  have  refused  to  enter  the  National  system, 
but  it  has  been  accepted  by  those  of  other  brother- 
hoods, and  by  convent  schools  generally.  The  num- 
ber of  convent  and  monastery  National  schools  is 
396,  and  the  average  number  of  children  on  the  rolls, 
111,508.  Of  the  8401  National  schools  4391  are  ex- 
clusively Catholic  as  regards  teachers  and  pupils, 
1542  are  similarly  Protestant,  and  the  attendance  is 
mixed  in  2461  schools,  in  which  the  Catholic  pupils 
are  69-7  i>er  cent  of  the  whole.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  exclusively  Catholic  schools  is  373,613,  and  the 
Catholics  in  the  schools  in  which  the  att^dance  is 
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mixed,  number  131,657.  There  are,  therefore,  alto- 
gether 505,270  Catholic  pupils  in  the  National  schook 
out  of  a  total  roll  of  704,528. 

Finance. — The  whole  scheme  of  National  educa- 
tion, with  the  exceptions  stated  above  in  regard  to 
building,  equipment  and  maintenance,  is  financed  by 
the  Government,  chiefly  by  an  annual  parliamentary 
vote,  which  in  1909-10  amounted  to  £1,621,921. 
The  ascertained  expenditure  from  local  sources  in 
1909  was  £141,096. 

Training  of  Teachers. — ^The  supply  of  trained 
teachers  is  maintained  by  seven  training  colleges,  of 
which  one,  for  men  and  women,  directly  managcxl 
by  the  commissioners,  is  forbidden  to  Catholics,  an- 
other, also  for  men  and  women,  is  Episcopalian  Prot- 
estant, and  two  for  men  and  three  for  women  are 
Catholic.  The  Catholic  training  colleges  are  under 
the  immediate  management  of  the  bishops  of  the  dio- 
ceses in  which  they  are  situated,  two  under  the  Arch- 
bishop of  DubUn,  and  one  each  under  the  Bishops  of 
Down  and  Connor,  Limerick,  and  Waterford.  The 
students  in  these  coU^es,  all  of  which  are  residential, 
are  known  as  King's  scholars,  and  the  colleges  are 
supported  by  capitation  maintenance  grants-  paid  by 
the  commissioners. 

Technical  Instruction. — ^Technical  instruction  is  cai^ 
ried  on  by  local  committees  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 
The  Department  was  established  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1899,  and  has,  in  addition  to  the  sums  voted 
for  special  institutions  such  as  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  an  annual  income  of  £197,000,  of  which 
£62,000  must  be  devoted  to  technicaJ  instruction, 
£10,000  to  the  development  of  fisheries,  and  the  bal- 
ance to  agricultural  instruction  and  development. 
The  techmcal  schools  established  under  this  system 
are  undenominational,  but  as  they  are  almost  exclu- 
sively evening  schools  and  are  confined  to  technical 
subjects  of  instruction,  or  preparatory  work  connected 
therewith,  they  are  freely  attended  by  Catholics. 

Seconsart  Schools  Ain>  Colleqes. — Speaking 
generally,  all  schools  of  secondary  standard,  and  col- 
teges  under  university  rank  in  Ireland,  are  purely 
denominational.  In  the  department  of  secondary 
education  Catholics  received  no  assistance  from  the 
State  until  1878,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  estab- 
lished the  Commissioners  of  Intermediate  Educatk>n 
to  encourage  and  promote  secondary  education  by 
distributing  grants  to  schools  of  all  denominations  on 
the  basis  of  an  annual  general  examination  in  the 
subjects  of  secular  instruction,  and  giving  exhibitions 
and  prizes  to  the  most  successful  candidates.  A  fur- 
ther Act  of  Parliament,  in  1900,  widened  the  powers 
of  the  commissioners  and  enabled  them  to  add  inspec- 
tion to  the  examination,  which,  however,  must  be  re- 
tained. The  system  of  inspection  established  under 
this  Act  has  not  yet  got  beyond  the  tentative  stage, 
and  cannot  be  really  effective  as  long  as  the  annual 
examination  continues  to  be  the  basis  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  grants. 

Outline  of  System. — ^The  commissioiiers  are  twelve 
in  number,  six  Catholics  and  six  Protestants,  and  as 
their  powers  are  strictly  limited  to  subjects  of  secular 
education,  the  denominationalism  of  the  schools  is  in 
no  way  impaired.  The  diocesan  colleges,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, accept  the  system  and  compete  for  their 
share  of  the  grants.  The  great  colleges  and  the 
smaller  schoob  of  the  religious  orders  are  all  within 
the  system,  as  are  also  nearly  all  the  convent  second- 
ary schools.  The  Christian  Brothers,  though  refus- 
ing to  enter  the  National  system  of  primary  schools, 
have  freely  entered  the  Intermediate  system,  and 
have  added  secondary  departments  to  their  schools, 
in  which  they  accept  the  programme  of  the  Interme- 
diate Board,  and  submit  to  the  examinations  and  in- 
spection. The  pfficial  statistics  published  by.  the 
Board  take  no  account  of  the  religious  4enominatioQ 
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'H  Mhoob  or  pofnl^  bat  th^  nre  suQeiently  de- 
tailed information  about  eacb  acbotd  to  make  it  poa- 
iibfe  to  arrive  at  faiiiy  exact  figures.  Of  344  adiooh, 
218  are  Catholics:  128  for  boya,  84  for  nrb,  and  6 
mixed.  The  sdiool  roDs  abow  that  Catnolies  nom- 
ber  approxim«te|y  8,780  boya  out  of  a  total  of  12,067 
and  4,000  girts  out  of  6,428.  Tbeae  raDs  omtain  the 
names  ooiy  of  those  papils  wbo  an  within  the  limits 
of  secondary  school  age.  and  the  total  number  of  pu- 
pils in  the  sdioob  is  probably  2Sper  cent  greater. 

Finmee. — ^Tfae  Intermediate  Education  Act  (1878) 
Ckve  the  eommisBionera,  from  the  funds  realised 
w  the  disestabUahment  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
in,000,000,  the  interest  of  iriiich  was  at  first  theb 
sole  ineome.  The  Local  Taxation  Act  (1890)  in- 
creaaed  the  income  of  the  Board  by  the  addition  <rf  the 
residue  of  spelled  excise  and  customs  duties  after  cer- 
tain fixed  charges  had  been  met.  The  amount  re- 
ceived from  this  source  was  subject  to  fluctuation,  but 
for  several  years  it  showed  a  downward  tendency,  and 
in  1911  the  Government  substituted  for  it  a  fixed  an- 
nual sum  of  £46,000,  irtiieh  brings  the  ineome  of  the 
GommiasionerB  up  to  £80,000  a  vear.  The  Govern- 
ment further  admitted,  in  1911,  tne  claim  of  Irish  In- 
tctmediate  education  to  an  annnal  parliamentary  vote, 
and  if  thb  is  made  proportional  to  the  ctwrespondrng 
vote  in  England  it  ahould  more  than  double  the  in- 
come of  the  Board. 

Prominerd  SckodU. — ^The  following  list  gives  the 
names  of  the  larger  and  more  important  Cathouc  schools 
in  Ireland  uid  of  the  authorities  conducting  them. 

BoTB. — Dioeetan  CoUeae*  conducted  by  the  secular 
clergy,  under  immediate  control  of  the  bishops: 
St.  Finian'a  College,  MuIIingar;  St.  Mel'a  GoIlMe, 
Longford;  St.  Maearteo's  CoiMe,  Moniuchan;  St. 
Columb'9  College,  Deny;  St.  Malwaiy's  CoUwe,  Bel- 
fast; St.  Colman'a  College,  Newry;  St.  Ffttrick's  Col- 
lege, Cavan;  St.  Eunan's  College,  Lettericenny;  Holy 
Cross  College,  Clonliffe,  Dublin;  St.  Peter's  College, 
Wexford;  St.  Patrick's  College,  and  St.  Mary's  Lay 
College,  Cariow;  St.  Kieran's  College^  Kilkenny;  St. 
Colman's  College,  Fermoy;  St.  Finbarr's  Seminary, 
Coric;  St.  Patrick's  College,  Thurles:  St.  Brendan's 
CoUeg^  Eillamey;  St.  Fuonan'a  College,  Ennia:  St. 
Mundun's  College,  Limerick;  St.  John's  College, 
Waterford;  St.  Jarlath'a  College,  Tuam;  Diocesan  Col- 
1^,  Ballaghadereen;  St.  Joseph's  College,  Ballina- 
sloe;  Snmmeriiill  College,  Sligo;  St.  Muredach'a  Col- 
lege, Ballina. 

Conducted  by  Religioua  Orders  : — CUterckmg, 
Mount  Melleray  Seminary,  attached  to  the  Abbev, 
Cappoquin;  St.  Joseph's  College,  attached  to  the  Ab- 
bey, Roscrea.  Conaregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  Black- 
rock  CoUege,  Dublin;  Rockwell  College,  Cashel;  St. 
Mary's  College,  Rathmines,  Dublin.  CmgregaUmi 
of  the  Mistion  {Vincenlian»):  St.  Vincent's  College, 
Castleknock,  Dublin;  St.  Patrick's  Training  College, 
for  National  Teachers  (men),  Drumcondra,  Dubhn; 
Dominicans,  College  of  St.  Thomas,  Newbridge;  So- 
ciety of  Juut,  Ctongowes  Wood  CoUege,  Sallins;  Bel- 
vedere Osllcxe,  Dublin;  Sacred  Heart  College,  and 
Mungret  CoUege,  Limerick;  College  of  St.  Ignatius, 
Galwav.  Soeietyof  Mary  (Maritte),  St.  Mary's  (Col- 
lege, Dundfdk:  Catholic  University  School,  Dublin; 
Christian  BrotnerB,  O'Connell  Schools,  North  Rich- 
mond Street,  and  several  other  large  schools  in  Dub- 
lin; Christian  Brothers'  College,  and  Our  Lady's 
Mount,  Cork;  Christian  Schools  in  Belfast,  Limraick, 
and  many  other  centres.  PreseniaHon  Brothers,  Pres- 
entation Monasterv,  and  Mardvke  College,  Cork, 
and  several  other  schools ;  De  La  Salle  Brothers,  Train- 
ing College  for  NaticHoal  Teachers  (men),  Waterford. 

triBLB. — ^The  Dominican  CoUcse,  Eccles  Street,  and 
the  Loreto  College,  St.  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  be- 
sides remarkable  success  in  the  examinations  of  the 
Intermediate  Board,  won  for  tbemselyee  acknowl- 
edged eminence,  even  in  competition  with  men's  col- 


leges in  the  hte  Royal  University,  and  have  opened 
halls  in  eoonesimi  with  the  National  University,  St. 
Mary's,  Muckrass  Park;  Sion  HilL  Blaekroek,  Dub- 
lin: Training  College  for  National  Teadiers  (women), 
Bdfast;  Training  CMIege  for  Secondary  'Teachers, 
Dublin,  and  manv  other  sdiools.  Loreto  Nvns,  Lo- 
reto Aobe^,  Ratnfamhara;  schools  in  Balbriggan, 
Bray,  Dalkey,  Gor^,  Clonmel,  Navan,  MuIIingar, 
Letterkenny,  Kilkenny,  Fcmiky.  PoUltful  Compuls- 
ions of  Jetue:  Laurd  Hill  Convent,  Limerick;  St. 
Marsni  Convent,  Newtownbarry;  Sisters  of  St.  Louis, 
Mona^ian,  Carriekmacraes,  and  Kfltims^.  Urs»- 
lines:  Convents  of  Blackrock,  and  St.  Angda'i^  Coric; 
ffligo,  Thurles,  and  Waterford,  wh«e,  in  addition  to 
the  school,  the  Sisters  conduct  a  training  college  for 
aeeondaiy  aetMA  teaehets.  Brigidines:  Convents  of 
TuDow,  Mountrath,  Abbeylox,  and  Goresl»idge. 
Sisters  of  Mercy:  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  e(e- 
mentary  schoMS  in  varioas  parts  of  Ireland,  hi^er 
achoob  in  Dundalk,  Queenstown,  Maeroom,  and  St. 
Marie's  of  the  Ue,  Cork,  and  in  Limerick  a  Trtuning 
College  for  National  Teachers  (women).  Sisters  ^ 
theSacred  Heart  of  Mary:  Lisbum;  Sislersaf  One  Sacred 
Heart:  Mount  Anville.  Dublin. 

Schoob  of  handicrafts  have  been  established  in  con- 
nexion with  many  of  the  convents.  Among  the  more 
important  of  these  are^  for  laoe  and  crochet:  Mercy 
Contents,  Dundalk,  Ardee,  Kilbeggan,  Longford,  En- 
niskillen,  Queenstown,  St.  LdiaV  School,  Limerick, 
Newcastle  West,  Roecarbery,  Dungarvan^  Strad- 
bally,  Claremoms.  Westport,  Castl^ar,  Slico,  Roe- 
common,  and  Boyle;  Poor  dims,  BaU^amesauff  and 
Kenmare.  PreseiUaiion,  Thurks,  Uarrick-on-Suir 
and  Youghal;  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Paul,  Kilfinane; 
Sisters  of  Charity,  Benada  Abbey,  Co.  Mayo,  and  Fox- 
ford.  Many  of  these  schoob,  and  some  others  have 
also  hosioT,  shirtmaldng,  and  similar  industries,  and 
some,  as  Foxford,  Loughglynn,  St.  Leiia's,  Idmaick, 
Dimarum,  and  Roscarbeiy,  are  centres  of  much  needed 
industrial  life  in  their  several  localities. 

Sem^taries. — The  education  of  studoits  for  ithe 
secular  priestiMod  b  carried  on  diiefly  in  Maynooth, 
which  b  a  national  seminary,  thooi^  many  students 
are  sent  to  the  Irish  Colleges  in  Rome  and  Puis,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  students  of  Dublin,  Cashel, 
Kiraare,  Ossoty,  and  Waterford  receive  their  whole 
education  in  tibe  local  seminaries.  With  these  excep- 
tions, however,  the  local  seminaries  confine  themselves 
to  the  seoondaiy  school  pronamme,  and  send  their 
students  to  Maynooth  or  the  Continent  for  their 
studies  in  philosophy  and  theology.  Each  rdigious  . 
order  nuJces  its  own  provision  for  the  training  of  its 
subjects,  and  candidates  for  the  foreign  misBions  are 
educatea  in  All  Hallows  College,  and  in  the  swninaries 
situated  in  Cariow,  Kilkenny,  Thurles,  and  Waterford. 
(See  also  Irklams  ;  Christian  Bbothbbs  of  Ibbland; 
All  EUllowb  Coixbgb;  Matmooth  Collbok.) 

ReporU  en  BducaHon  {Inland)  Commiuioiu  (1791,  1810.  182S, 
1854.  1879,  1887);  JToiuial  /luCniCfim  (frabiiuQ,  fi<|ior<  of  C<m- 
mimim  (1897);  ItUermtdialt  Bdueation  (/rdand),  Seporf  of  Com. 
munm  (1899) ;  Dale,  Report  on  Primary  Sducation  (1904);  D4l> 
AifD  Stkphxnb,  Rtport  m  InlermediaU  Bdueatum  (1905) ;  Dotlc. 
Buay  on  SduaUim  and  Uu  StaU  of  InUtnd  (Dubliii,  1880) ;  Inltr- 
modiaU  and  Unitrnlu  Education  in  Inland,  by  a  Conunittn  of 
IrUi  CkthoBos  (DuMin.  1871}:  Cmuic.  Ptu/Unl  UUan  and 
aOtar  Wrilingt  (DubUn.  1882);  Wisa,  iVota  on  Mmtton JBafam 
in  Inland,  eompiled  hy  kit  niaca.  WnnraMoa  M.  Wjmm  (Water- 
ford, 1901);  (iRAHAH  BaUOITK,  Sdueational  Bylami,  Onal 
Britain  and  Irdand  (Oxford,  1903);  BBSRCTOit,  Btperft  of  V.  8. 
Ctmmitnontr  of  BdtteaHan,  vol.  I  for  1910:  Bawt  0*Buair, 
Fifty  Yean  of  CoMSnion*  to  Inlamd,  I  QiOiKion,  IMS):  OuBM. 
Tie  Making  of  Ireland  and  ite  Vndaine  (London.  IMW:  O'RlOB- 
DAM,  Rejay  to  Dr.  Startie  an  Sdioct  Manaeen  (DM&b,  im): 
CcBBT,  Sqrfy  fa  Dr.  SlarkU  on  &*ael  JfimofM  (DnbHii.  IWO. 

Amdbxw  Mctpbt. 

In  iSeo(fand.—CathoUc  education  in  Scotland  dur- 
ing penal  times  fared  much  as  in  England.  By 
1670  the  Catholic  population  had  dwindled  to  some 
14,000  communicants,  of  whom  about  2000  survived 
in  the  Lowlands   (Leslie's  report  to  Frapagaiida). 
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Bootoh  oollegee  whioh  sent  many  missonariee  bade 
to  Buffer  for  their  faith  had  been  founded  at 
Rome,  Douoi,  Paris,  and  Valladolid.  However, 
in  the  crushed  condition  of  the  country  candidates 
for  the  priesthood  became  scaice.  Small  Catholic 
schools  were  occasionally  started  in  remote  districts 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  and 
strumed  on  for  a  while.  Thus  in  1676  two  small 
schMls  existed  at  Glengarry  and  in  the  Island  of 
Baira.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  small 
seminary  wad  begun  at  Scalan  in  Glenlivat  to  be 
subsequently  transferred  after  sundry  viciasitudes  to 
Aquhorties.  Others  were  started  at  Samalaman  and 
Lismore.  The  first  reallv  important  Catholic  col- 
legiate foundation  in  Scotland  since  the  Reformation 
was  that  at  Blairs.  in  1829,  when  the  two  surviving 
"little  seminaries"  at  Aqunorties  and  Lismore  were 
united  to  form  the  new  college,  destined  to  have  an 
honourable  and  fruitful  career  as  the  future  Alma 
Mater  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Scottish 
priesthood.  Since  Cathouc  Emancipation  there  has 
been  a  large  immigration  from  Ireland  and  a  rapid 
growth  witnin  the  Scottish  community,  so  that  the 
lenmant  of  1800  has  risen  to  an  estimated  Catholic 
population  of  518,000  in  Scotland  in  1910,  with  664 
pnests  and  238  missions.  The  story  of  the  progress 
of  Catholic  education  during  the  past  century  has 
been  much  the  same  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  As 
each  little  Catholic  congregation  formed,  it  started 
a  scltool.  In  spite  of  the  stronger  religious  bigotry 
in  the  beginning,  the  increasing  demand  for  liberty 
and  equality  for  dissenters  after  the  separation  of  the 
Free  Churui  in  1843  helped  Catholic  educational 
claims. 

However,  it  was  the  Elducation  Act  of  Scotland 
of  1872  that  has  determined  the  Scotch  system  down 
to  the  present  time.  That  Act,  following  on  the  line 
of  the  English  Act  of  1870,  established,  or  rather  in 
Scotland  reformed  and  re-established  a  dual  system 
of  public  schools,  i.  e.  Board-schools,  and  voluntary  or 
denominational  schools.  Both  receive  considerable 
grants  from  the  imperial  exchequer,  whilst  the  former 
enjoy  rate  aid.  The  voluntary  schools,  built  and 
partially  maintained  by  private  funds,  retain  the  re- 
ligious character  of  the  bodv  which  owns  them. 
Fortunately  in  Scotland  the  voluntary  schools  did  not 
meet  with  the  same  hostility  from  the  supporters 
of  the  public  or  Board-schools  as  they  did  ib  fagland. 
The  religious  differences  which  have  set  the  ESoglish 
NonconKrmists  against  the  Anglican  proprietors  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  voluntarv  schools  did  not  eidst 
there.  As  a  .consequence,  the  voluntary  schools 
generally,  and  the  CathoUc  schools  in  particular, 
received  more  liberal  treatment  and  less  pressure, 
and  the  intolerable  burden  and  acute  need  for  reform 
which  brought  about  the  English  Education  Act 
of  1002  did  not  arise.  The  present  situation  of 
Catholic  Education  in  Scotland,  as  gathered  from  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  Blue  Book  for  1910-11, 
m^  be  thus  summarized: 

Catholic  VoluTitary  Day  Schools:  primaiy,  207; 
higher  grade,  12.  These  provide  places  for  107,740 
scholars.  The  average  number  on  the  registors  dur- 
ing the  past  year  was  92,594.  The  average  in  actual 
attendance,  81,980  (41,363  boys,  40,617  girb).  Teach- 
ing staff:  oertiiicateid  teachers,  male  167,  female  1306; 
assistant  (provisonally  certificated)  teachers^  475. 
Average  anniul  salary  of  Catholic  teachers:  prmcipal 
masters,  £148;  principal  mistresses,  £94:  assistant 
masters,  £94;  assistant  mistresses,  £73.  The  average 
salaries  for  the  public  schools  at  the  same  time  were: 
principal  masters,  £189;  mistresses,  £95;  assistant 
masters,  £136;  mistresses,  £81.  Catholic  teachers 
thus  work  at  a  sacrifice.  Total  annual  income  at 
Catholic  primary  schools: — ^voluntaiy  contributions 
in  various  forms,  £39,100;  state  contribution  under 
various  heads:  annual  grant,  fee  grant,  grant  in 


aid.  gpnis  for  drawing,  etc.,  about  £170-,000.  The 
inclusion  of  rent  (on  the  baas  of  asseosment)  in  the 
approved  expenditure  is  permitted  in  Scottish  vohm- 
taor  schools.  This  amounted  in  1909  to  £36,000,  or 
an  average  of  £164  per  school.  The  total  expenditure 
on  Catholic  primaiy  schools  in  1910  was  £208,624, 
which  worked  out  at  a  cost  per  child  of  £2.  13s.  5d.; 
while  the  cost  to  the  State  of  each  child  in  the  public 
schools  amouhted  to  £3.  148.  1}^.  Moreover  the 
public  schoold  drew  about  twenty-three  shillines  per 
child  from  rates  not  available  to  the  voluntary  schools. 
Still  on  the  whole,  though  the  Catholic  Church  is  sub- 
ject to  certam  finiancial  disadvantages,  it  has  secured 
freedom,  and  when  woiked  in  a  liberal  spirit  the  Scot- 
tish (fystiem  has  proved  tolerable,  in4eea  with  certain 
further  amendments  helping  to  raise  Catholic  teach- 
ers' salaries  to  those  of  the  public  schools  it  would  be 
even  fair. 

The  working  conditions  of  the  Catholic  primaiy 
schools  in  Scotland  are  much  the  same  as  in  England. 
The  chief  manager  and  correspondent  of  each  Catholic 
school  is  usually  the  priest  in  charge  of  the  mission, 
but  the  managers  of  groups  of  voluntary  schools  are 
united  into  small  Councils  or  Committees  in  which 
th^  share  common  control  and  responsibility  for 
certain  purposes — an  arrangement  possessing  somls 
distinct  advantages.  In  regard  to  seconds^  edu- 
cation, the  better  higher  grade  schools  help  towards 
this  in  Scotland;  and  there  are  twelve  Back  Catholic 
higher  grade  schools  recognised  and  receiving  grants. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  afieady  alluded  to  ot  defining 
secondary  schools,  it  is  not  ea^  to  give  accurate 
statistics.  One  Catholic  school  for  boys,  the  Jesuit 
College  in  Glasgow,  is  on  the  list  of  secondsiy  schools 
recognised  by  the  Government.  The  Marist  Broth- 
ers also  conduct  a  boarding  college  at  Dumfries, 
St.  Mungo's  Academy,  in  Glasgow,  and  a  hostel  for 
the  training  of  male  teachers.  Tliere  are  two  ec- 
clesiastical colleges,  Blairs  and  St.  Peter's,  New  Kil- 
patrick;  and  in  addition  to  those  recognized  as  higher 
grade  schools,  there  are  probably  about  haiu  a 
dosen  academies  and  convent  boarding  schools  giving 
secondary  education.  There  is  one  large  training 
college  for  female  teachers,  managed  by  the  Notre 
Dame  Sisters,  in  Glasgow. 

OoaoOM,  nu-CatluUe  Ckurek  i»  SeUUadtrom  Oie  5«pprM«im 
Ihi  Biamkn  to  th»  Pr—ent  Tim*  (AberdeeD.  187S):  BcLua- 
Bcm,  Hidory  if  tk*  CalMie  CHumk  m  Seotland  (EdinburBb  and 
LoDdon,  1880);  BeaUk  SdueoHoit  Dtportment  RtpotU  (Edin- 
bw^  ud  Labdon,  1910-11). 

Michael  Maheb. 

In  the  United  Stales. — Out  of  a  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  approximately  14,347,027,  nearly  one-half  of 
the  Catholic  children  attending  elementary  schools  in 
the  United  States  were  being  educated  under  the 
ptoiah  school  system  in  the  year  1910.  Catholic 
schools  are  practically  impossible  in  most  country  dis- 
tricts, and  it  has  been  estimated  that  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  the  number  of  Catholic  children  of 
school  age  live  in  country  districts.  In  towns  and 
cities,  thwefore,  where  alone  it  is  possible,  generally 
q>eaking,  to  biuld  and  maintain  Catholic  sdiools,  it 
may  be  said  that  all  but  about  one-fourth  to  one-sixth 
of  uie  Catholic  population  attending  school  is  being 
educated  in  the  parish  schools.  The  number  of  pu- 
pils in  the  parish  schools  is  also  steadily  increasing. 

This  result  has  been  achieved  by  a  process  of  grad- 
ual growth,  the  root  of  it  all  being  the  firm  determina- 
tion of  the  Catholic  mind  to  make  reli^on  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  the  education  of  the  Catholic  child.  Ills 
detomination  has  characterized  the  attitude  of 
American  Catholics  in  respect  to  education  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  it  has  been  shared  alike  by  the 
elertiy  and  the  lait^.  The  earliest  Catholic  colonists 
impunted  the  pnnciple  of  religious  training  in  the 
virgin  Catliolie  soil,  and  every  decade  that  has  passed 
ainoe  then  has  added  but  a  new  growth  or  a  fresh 
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vigour  to  the  educational  mustard  seed.  A  school 
appears  to  have  beoi  founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  Mary- 
land not  very  long  after  tlie  arrival  of  the  first  colo- 
nists, though  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact 
date  and  its  first  location.  But  even  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  Calverts,  Catholic  schools  existed  in  New 
Mexico  and  Florida.  By  the  year  1629,  many  schools 
for  the  natives  of  New  Mexico  nad  beien  established 
by  the  Franciscans,  and  this  was  eight  years  before  the 
first  school  in  the  thirteen  eastern  colonies.  The  first 
schools  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States 
were  thus  founded  by  Catholic  missionaries.  It  is 
probable  that  the  earliest  of  these  mission  schools  in 
New  Mexico  were  inaugurated  soon  after  the  effective 
occupation  of  the  region  by  Don  Juan  de  Ofiate  in 
1598.  In  Florida,  school  work  among  the  natives 
appears  to  have  been  begun  about  the  same.  time.  A 
claiasical  school  existed  St.  Augustine  as  earlv  as 
1606.  The  Jesuits  established  a  series  of  flouriuung 
schools  for  the  natives  of  Lower  California,  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century;  and  the  Franciscans,  during 
its  la%  quarter,  developed  the  sin^arly  successfiu 
mission  schools  in  Upper  California.  All  of  these 
schools  for  the  natives  had  an  industrial  character. 
In  New  Orleans,  a  parish  school  was  opened  in  1722, 
four  years  after  the  founding  of  the  city;  and  five 
years  later  a  band  of  Ursuline  Sisters  established  a 
convent  and  school  there  for  the  education  of  girls. 
There  is  evidence  also  of  the  existence  of  Catholic 
schools  at  a  very  early  period  at  St.  Louis,  Kaskaskia, 
Mackinaw,  Detroit,  and  Vincennes.  A  college  was 
opened  by  the  Jesuits  in  Maryland  in  1677,  and  an- 
other in  the  city  of  New  York,  about  1684,  under  the 
administration  of  Governor  Dongan;  and,  when  they 
founded  Catholic  missions  in  Pennsylvania,  schools 
were  opened  in  connexion  with  the  more  important 
parishes  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  era  of  religious  freedom  ushered  in  by  the 
Revolution  resulted  in  the  multiplication  of  Catholic 
educational  institutions  of  every  kind.  Colleges  were 
founded  at  Georgetown  and  Mount  St.  Maiy's,  and 
plans  were  frameid  for  the  development  of  Catholic 
education  on  a  larger  and  more  systematic  scale. 
Fathers  Badin  and  Nerinckx  in  Kentucl^,  and  Father 
Richard  at  Detroit,  were  energetic  and  farseeing  edu- 
cational pioneers.  Religious  teachers  for  the  sutooLs 
also  began  to  appear.  Alice  Lalor  opened  a  school  at 
Georgetown  in  1709,  which  became  the  mother-house 
of  the  Visitation  Sisters  in  the  United  States.  Mother 
Seton  established  her  community  at  Emmitsbiuv  in 
1809;  Father  Nerinckx  founded  the  Sisterhood  of  ■ 
Loretto  in  Kentucky  two  years  later,  and  about  the 
same  time  Father  David  organized  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  Kentucky.  From  this  time  until  about 
the  year  1840  there  was  a  slow  but  solid  Catholic  edu- ' 
oational  growth  throughout  the  eastern  h^  of  the 
country,  with  the  steady  increase  of  the  Catholic 
population.  Bishop  Kenrick  at  Philadelphia,  Bishop 
Dubois  at  New  York,  Bishop  Benedict  Fenwick  at 
Boston,  Bishop  England  at  Charleston,  Bishop  Du- 
bourg  in  Louisiana,  and  Bishops  Flaget,  Rosetti,  £ki- 
ward  Fenwick,  R^s£,  and  Brut^  in  the  west,  were- 
unremitting  in  their  labours  in  behalf  of  CatfaoUc 
education  m  their  respective  diocAaes. 

About  the  year  1840  a  new  period  of  school  growth' 
be^an,  with  the  inpouring  of  the  great  streams  of 
enugration  from  Germany  and  Ireland.  During  the 
years  1840-60  twice  as  many  dioceses  were  organised 
as  the  number  existing  at  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
and  the  heads  appointed  for  these  new  sees  were  as 
profoundly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  Catholic 
schools  as  had  been  the  great  bishops  of  the  earlier 
periods.  "The  school  alongside  the  church"  was 
everywhere  the  accepted  educational  maxim.  The 
laity  were  of  one  mind  with  the  clergy  in  the  matter, 
and  the  building  of  schools  went  everywhere  .hand  in 
hand  with  the  building  ot  churches.   The  immi- 


grants were  poor,  but  they_  gave  unstintedly  of  theb 
limited  means  for  the  erectipn  and  equipment  of  both. 
The  first  school  buildinm  were  often  of  the  most 
makeshift  character;  but  uiey  were  gradual^  replaced 
by  larger  and  more  commodious  structures.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  two  hundred  parish  schook  existing 
in  the  country  in  the  year  1840  were  multiplied  sev- 
eral times  over  before  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  problem  of  providing  teachers  for  the  new  sdiools 
was  generally  solved  by  an  app>eal  to  the  existing  re- 
limous  communities  of  Europe.  _  Many  of  these  sent 
colonies  to  America,  and  so  rapid  was  the  growth  of 
these  colonies  that  their  members,  within  a  few  years, 
outnumbered  those  of  the  teaching  communities  pre- 
viously established  in  the  coimtry.  Most  of  these 
new  liodies,  toojbecame  independent  of  the  parent 
organizations.  The  greater  number  of  the  teachiiig 
communities  now  in  the  United  States  trace  their 
American  origin  to  the  little  pioneer  bands  that 
crossed  the  ocean  to  take  charge  of  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  Irish  and  German  immigrants. 

Towards  the  year  1860  the  period  of  grMtest 
growth  in  the  history  of  the  schools  may  be  said  to 
nave  ended,  and  the  period  of  development  begun. 
All  through  the  ea8tem.half  of  the  country,  the  Catho- 
'  lie  school  system  was  by  tfiia  time  solidly  estabUshed. 
In  the  Far  Western  and  South-western  States,  the 
work  of  educational  growth  and  expansion  still  went 
on,  with  the  openit^  of  the  country  there  to  settle- 
ment; and  great  bishops,  like  a  Blanchet  in  Ore^n, 
an  Akmanv  in  California,  a  Lamy  in  New  Mexico, 
and  a  Macneboeuf  in  Colorado,  were  called  upon  to 
do  heroic  pioneer  labour  in  the  founding  of  schools, 
like  that  which  had  been  done  farther  East  by  the 
bishops  of  an  earlier  period.  But,  by  the  close  of  the 
immigration  period,  the  main  lines  of  the  vast  net- 
work of  sdio<UB  were  clearly  laid  down.  It  remained 
to  provide  for  the  internal  development  and  progress 
of  the  system,  and  to  adjust  more  perfectly  the  rela- 
tions of  its  component  elements.  This  has  been  the 
diief  aim  since  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Balti- 
more in  1866.  The  specific  purpose  and  results  of  the 
work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  will 
be  dealt  with  more  in  detail  in  the  sections  that  follow. 

Legialation. — ^At  the  First  Provincial  Council  o> 
Baltimore  in  1829,  it  was  declared  by  the  assembled 
Fathers  to  be  "absolutely  necessary  that  schools 
should  be  estabMied,  in  which  the  young  may  be 
taught  the  principles  of  faith  and  morality,  while  be- 
ing instructed  in  letters  " .  This  was  the  first  author- 
itative declaration  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States 
on  the  subject  of  Catholic  schools,  and  the  decrees  of 
subsequent  councils  have  but  reiterated,  amplified,  or 
given  more  precisepractical  effect  to,  the  general  law 
thus  laid  down.  Tne  First  Plenaiy  Council  of  Balti- 
more, held  in  1852,  exhorted  the  bidiops  "to  see  that 
schools  be  established  in  connexion  with  all  the 
churches  of  their  dioceses",  and,  if  necessary,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  support  of  the  school  from  the  revenues 
of  the  church  to  which  the  school  was  attached.  Sev- 
eral of  the  bishops  of  the  West  urged  even  stricter  leg- 
isbition,  and  at  the  Second  Provincial  Council  of  Cin- 
cinnati, six  years  later,  these  views  were  embodied  in  a 
formal  decree.  -  . 

The  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  did  little 
more  than  ratify  the  decrees  of  previous  councils.  In 
1875,  however,  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda  is- 
sued an  "Instruction  to  the  Bishops  of  the  United 
States  concerning  the  Public  Schools",  in  which  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  public  sdiools  as  conducted 
involved  grave  danger  to  the  faith  and  paorals  of 
Catholic  children,  and  that  consequently 'both  the 
natural  and  the  Divine  law  forbade  the  attendance  of 
Catholic  children  at  such  schools,  unless  the  proximate 
danger  could  be  removed.  At  the  same  time,  the  S»- 
oed  Congregation  admitted  the  possible  existence  ot 
causes. which  .would  excuse  Catholic  parents  in  th« 
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matter,  and  it  was  left  to  the  conscience  and  judg- 
ment of  the  bishop  to  decide  in  each  case.  This  "In- 
fltraction"  led  up  to  the  educational  legislation  of  the 
Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  in  1884.  The 
need  was  generally  felt  by  Catholics  for  more  precise 
and  specific  legislation  in  reference  to  the  schools,  both 
parocnial  and  pubUc.  In  some  dioceses,  it  meant  ex- 
clusion from  the  sacraments  for  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  the  public  schools;  in  others,  it  amieared 
to  be  made  a  matter  of  little  or  no  accoimt.  The  leg- 
islation enacted  by  the  Council  fully  answered  the 
general  expectation.  It  defined  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  the  moral  law  upon  parents  in  the  matter  of 
the  reUgious  education  of  their  children.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  case  in  which  children  were  practiciEdl^ 
compelled  by  circumstances  _  to  attend  the  public 
schools.  At  the  same  time,  it  sought  to  give  more 
specific  application  to  its  own  le^siation  as  well  as 
tnat  of  previous  Councils  by  the  following  decree: — 
"  (1)  Near  each  church,  a  parochial  school  if  it  does 
not  yet  exist,  is  to  be  erecteii  within  two  years  from 
the  promulgation  of  this  Council,  and  is  to  be  main- 
tained inverpetuutn,  unless  the  bishop,  on  account  of 

Steve  difficulties,  judge  that  a  postponement  be  al- 
wed. 

(2)  A  priest  who,  by  his  grave  negUgence,  prevents 
the  erection  of  a  s<mool  within  this  time  or  its  main- 
tenance, or  who,  after  repeated  admonitions  of  the 
bishop,  does  not  attend  to  the  matter,  deserves  re- 
moval from  that  church. 

(3)  A  mission  or  a  parish  which  so  neglects  to  assist 
a  priest  in  erecting  or  maintaining  a  school,  that  by 
reason  of  this  supine  negligence  the  school  is  rendered 
impossible,  should  be  rqirehended  by  the  bishop  and, 
by  the  most  efficacious  and  prudent  means  possible, 
induced  to  contribute  the  necessary  support. 

(4)  All  Catholic  parents  are  bound  to  send  their 
children  to  the  parochial  schools,  unless  either  at 
home  or  in  other  Catholic  schools  they  may  sufficiently 
and  evidently  provide  for  the  Christian  education  of 
their  children,  or  unless  it  be  lawful  to  send  them  to 
other  schools  on  account  of  a  sufficient  cause,  ap- 
proved by  the  bishop,  and  with  opportune  cautions 
and  remedies.  As  to  what  is  a  Catholic  school,  it  is 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Ordinaiy  to  define". 

Other  decrees  of  the  Council  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  The  more 
important  of  these  will  be  referred  to  in  the  course  of 
this  article. 

Attendance. — ^The  total  number  of  parish  schools 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  ''Catholic  Di- 
rectory" of  1910,  was  4845,  with  an  attendance  of 
1,237,251.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  Catholic 
educational  institutions  of  all  kinds  the  same  year,  in- 
cluding colleges,  academies,  industrial,  reformatory, 
and  eleemosynary  schools,  was  1,450,488. 

Teachere. — On  the  basis  of  an  average  of  forty  pu- 
pils to  a  teacher,  the  above  figures  imply  that  there 
are  about  31,000  teachers  engaged  in  the  parish 
schools  of  the  United  States.  Fully  nine-tenths  of ' 
these  belong  to  reli^ous  institutes.  The  proportion 
of  lay  teachers  to  rehgious  varies  greatly  with  locality. 
In  certain  districts  the  lay  teachers  are  very  numer- 
ous; in  most  of  the  dioceses,  however,  they  constitute 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  number.  The  num- 
ber of  male  teachers  is  also  relatively  small,  amounting 
to  not  more  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  total.  The  re- 
l^ous  teachers  are  divided  amon^  two  hundred  and 
'  seventy-five  distinct  teaching  bodies,  including  inde- 
pendent convents  as  well  as  congregations  or  orders. 
There  are  eleven  teaching  brotherhoods.  Many  of 
the  reUgious  organizations  nave  leas  than  one  hundred 
members,  others  have  several  thousand.  The  largest, 
the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  has  nearly  four 
thousand  religious.  The  work  of  some  is  limited  to  a 
single  diocese,  while  others  have  schools  and  branch 
establishments  scattered  through  a  large  number  of 


states.  As  a  rule,  the  teaching  orders  have  extended 
their  work  wherever  opportunity  offered,  regardless  of 
state  or  diocesan  boimdaries.  The  result  of  this  has 
been  to  make  parish  school  education  remarkably 
homogeneous,  as  compared  with  the  public  school 
qrBtem< 

Many  of  these  teaching  bodies,  although  at  present 
entirely  independent  of  each  other,  have  sprung  from  a 
common  parent  organization.  Thus,  there  are 
twenty-four  independent  establishments  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Sisters,  twenty  of  the  Dominicans,  twenty-two 
of  the  Franciscans,  twenty-two  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  forty-six  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  eighteen  of 
the  Ursulines,  and  twenty  of  the  Visitation  Sisters. 
The  mother-houses  or  central  establi^ments  of  these 
communities  are  generally  located  in  the  United 
States.  Religious  communities  in  Canada  have  re- 
sponded generously  to  the  demand  for  teachers  in  the 
States,  especially  in  New  England,  where  the  French- 
Canadian  immigration  has  been  so  large,  and  eighteen 
of  the  Canadian  teaching  congregations  now  have 
branch  establishments  in  this  country.  Eleven  com- 
munities look  to  mother-houses  in  France.  Besides 
these,  seven  communities  have  their  mothavhouses  in 
Belgium,  six  in  Germany,  four  in  Italy,  and  one  each 
in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  England. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  religious  life  are  re- 
ouired  to  spend  at  least  one  year  in  the  novitiate.  In 
tne  case  of  the  teaching  orders,  the  novitiate  may  be 
regarded  as  a  normal  school  in  which  pedagogical 
training  goes  hand  in  hand  with  instruction  m  tho 
principles  of  the  religious  life.  Before  entrance  into 
the  novitiate,  the  candidate  has  to  pass  through  a  pre- 
liminary course  of  instruction  in  the  secular  brancnes, 
and  this  course  covers  not  less  than  two  years.  The 
rules  of  all  the'  teaching  orders  thus  provide  for  a  nor- 
mal training  lasting  for  at  least  three  years.  Previous 
to  the  Third  Plenwy  Council  of  Baltimore,  however, 
owing  to  the  demand  for  teachers,  the  prernovitiate 
course  was  frequently  abbreviated,  and  sometimes 
even  omitted  altogether.  The  consequence  was  that 
teachers  were  often  insufficiently  trained  for  their 
work,  and  the  instruction  in  the  schools  suffered  ao- 
cordinf;ly.  The  legislation  of  the  Third  Plenaty 
Council  went  far  towards  remedjring  this  evil,  by  pro- 
viding that  regular  normal  schools  should  be  estab- 
lishedby  the  communities  where  they  did  not  already 
exist,  and  that  candidates  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  these  schools  until  they  had  satisfactorily 
completed  the  prescribed  work: — 

"In  order  that  there  may  be  always  ready  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Catjiolic  teachers,  each  thorouf^ily 
e<iuipped  for  the  holy  and  sublime  work  of  educ»< 
tion  of  youth,  we  would  have  the  bishops  congemed 
confer  with  the  superiors  of  congregations  dedicated 
to  the  work  of  teacning  in  the  schools,  either  directly 
on  their  own  authority  or,  if  need  be,  invoking  thef 
authority  of  the  Sacred  Congr^ation,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  normal  schools  where  they  do  not  yet  ex- 
ist and  there  is  need  for  them.  These  are  to  be  in 
suitable  establishments,  in  which  the  young  may  be 
trained  by  skilful  and  capable  teachers,  during  a 
sufficient  i>eriod  of  time  and  with  a  trul}r  religious 
diligence,  in  the  various  studies  and  sciences,  in 
method  and  pedago^,  and  other  branches  pertaining 
to  a  sound  training  for  teaching". 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  this  legislation,  the  Council 
decreed  the  establishment  of  school  boards  in  each 
diocese  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  made  it 
unlawful  to  engage  a  teacher  for  a  school  who  had  not 
obtained  a  diploma  from  the  diocesan  examiners:^ 

"  Within  a  year  from  the  promulgation  of  the  Council, 
the  bishops  shall  name  one  or  more  priests  who  are 
most  conversant  with  school  affairs,  to  constitute  a 
diocesan  board  of  examination.  It  ^all  be  the  office 
of  this  board  to  examine  all  teachers,  whetiber  they  are 
religious  belonging  to  a  diocesan  congregation  or  secu- 
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Um,  who  wish  to  employ  themselveB  in  teaching  in  the 
parochial  schools  in  the  future,  and,  if  they  find  them 
worthy,  to  fpeaat  a  testimonial  or  diploma  of  merit. 
Without  this  no  priest  may  lawfully  engage  any 
teacher  for  his  school,  unless  th^  have  taught  before 
the  celebration  of  the  Council.  The  diploma  will  be 
valid  for  five  years.  After  this  period,  another  and 
final  examination  will  be  leqpiired  of  the  teachen. 

"  Besides  this  board  for  the  examinatimi  of  teachers 
for  the  whole  diocese,  the  biehops,  in  accordance  with 
the  diversity  of  place  or  language,  shall  i^point  sev- 
eral school  boards,  composed  of  one  or  several  priests, 
to  examine  the  schools  hi  cities  or  rural  districts.  The 
duty  of  these  boards  shall  be  to  visit  and  examine 
eaaa.  sdiool  in  their  district  once  or  even  twice  a  year, 
and  to  transmit  to  the  president  of  the  diooessn  boazd, 
for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  bishop,  an 
aceiuate  account  of  the  state  of  the  schools". 

Only  lay  teachen  and  relinous  beloiUEing  to  a  dio- 
cesan community  were  named  as  being  bound  by  this 
legislation,  but  indirectlv  it  affected  all  Catholic 
teachers.  Owing  to  the  L&ck  of  teachos,  it  was  fre- 
quently found  difficult  to  enforce  the  requirement  of  a 
diocesan  diploma,  to  be  gained  bv  a  formal' examina- 
tion. It  may  be  said,  however,  that  tiiel«ialfttion  of 
the  Council  bad  the  desired  effect.  All  the  religious 
communities  now  have  well-equipped  normal  schools, 
and  candidates,  unless  they  come  with  superior  quali- 
fications, are  usually  required  to  complete  the  full 
curriculum.  Summer  normal  schools  are  also  oon- 
'  ducted  at  the  leading  mother-houses,  the  courses  last- 
ing for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  In  many  dioceses,  too, 
summer  institutes  are  held,  the  r^gious  and  lay 
teachen  of  Uie  diocese  bong  assembled  for  the  purpose 
during  a  week  or  two  at  some  convenient  plaice. 

Currieuium, — ^The  curriculum  of  the  parish  school 
comprises  eight  elementary  grades.  There  is  a  class 
in  catechism  daily,  and  Bible  history  is  also  taught 
sevoral  times  a  week.  In  the  singing-class,  devo- 
tional hymns  are  used,  and  the  school-sessions  are 
opened  and  dosed  by  prayers  or  brief  devotional  ex- 
ercises. Outside  of  ibeee  religious  instructions  and 
practices,  it  nuy.be  said  that  the  curriculum  of  the 
Catholic  parish  school  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
curriculum  of  the  oonesponding  ^blic  school,  except 
that  there  is  a  stronger  tendency  m  the  former  to  em^ 
phasiae  the  importance  of  those  branches  that  are 
commonly  designated  as  "the  Three  R's".  Dis- 
tinctively Catholic  textbooks  are  employed  quite  gen- 
erally, especially  in  the  lower  grades.  Textbooks  in 
common  use  in  the  public  schools  are,  however,  fre- 
quentty  used  in  the  teaching  of  the  purely  secular  sub- 
jects. In  the  matter  of  uniformity,  some  dioceses 
nave  gone  much  farther  than  othen.  In  some,  a  com- 
mon curriculum,  with  fixed  redtaticn-periods,  is  pre- 
scribed for  the  schools,  together  with  an  authorised 
series  of  textbooks;  in  others^  a  commcm  curriculum 
is  prescribed,  but  the  selection  of  textbooks  and  the 
fini^  of  redtation-periods  is  left  to  the  pastors  and 
principab;  in  man^  others,  again,  the  diocesan  au- 
thorities have  not  unposed  any  official  standards  of 
uniformity  in  these  respects,  except  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ligious instruction. 

OrganitaUon  and  AdminittraHon. — ^Three  elements 
of  authority  are  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  the 
parish  school,  the  pastor,  the  superiors  of  the  teachers, 
and  the  bishop.  The  pastor  has,  besides  the  finandal 
responsibiUty,  immediate  supervision  over  the  school 
witn  respect  to  the  f sithf ul  and  efficient  fulfilment  of 
its  work,  and  occupies  by  right  the  position  of  the 
school  prindpaL  rausticaDy,  however,  he  shares  the 
icsponability  of  this  podtion  with  the  religious  su- 
perior in  charge  of  the  school.  The  supervidon  of 
the  woric  of  the  school,  in  most  instances,  u  really  left 
largely  to  the  immediate  rdigious  superior.  The 
hignw  religious  superiors,  having  control  <rf  the  sup- 
ply ol  teachers  and  of  ^e  teaeherir  training  aa  wdl  as  a 


supervision  of  the  teaching  in  a  laqje  number  of 
schools,  enjoy  a  practical  power  over  theur  schools  that 
is  comparable  in  some  respects  with  that  of  the  bislH^. 
The  bishop,  nevertheless,  possesses  the  supreme  con- 
trol over  aU  the  schools  of  his  diocese,  subject  only 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Councils  and  of  higher  au- 
thority. It  is  chiefly  from  the  bishops  that  move- 
ments kxddng  towards  the  bettermmt  of  the  schools 
have  come.  And  the  trend  of  Caihdic  sd»ol  devd- 
opment  is  strongly  towards  an  increase  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  episcopal  authoritv  over  the  schools. 

Bishop  Neumann  of  Philadelphia  in  1862  at- 
tempted a  diocesan  organisation  of  Catholic  schools, 
by  instituting  a  "  Central  Board  of  Education",  to  be 
composed  of  the  pastor  and  two  lay  ddegates  from 
Mch  of  the  parishes  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  be  pre- 
sided over  by  the  bishop.  But  the  project  appem  to 
have  been  in  advance  of  the  times.  In  1879  Bidwp 
Joseph  Dwenger  of  Fort  Wavne,  Indiana,  organised  a 
school  board,  consisting  of  obven  members  and  a  sec- 
retary, all  being  priests.  The  board  was  to  have  con- 
trol of  studies  and  textbooks  in  the  schools  of  the  dio- 
cese, to  examine  teachers,  and  to  gather  statistical 
information  about  the  schools.  The  effect  was  sem 
to  be  so  wholesome  that  the  Fort  Wayne  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  Fourth  Provincial  Council  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  1882,  with  an  additional  providon  for  d»- 
p«ident  local  school  boards  in  the  larger  places. 
When  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  met, 
two  years  later,  it  practically  adopted  the  Cincinnati 
plan  for  all  the  dioceses.  Although  the  Council 
speaks  only  of  a  central  "board  of  examination",  and 
would  appear,  therefore,  to  limit  the  functions  of  this 
board  to  the  examination  and  sfiproval  of  teachers,  it 
was  expected,  nevertheless,  that  more  ample  powos 
would  oe  comerrsd  on  these  boards  bv  the  bishops, 
and  this  in  fact  was  done.  Bishop  Giunour's  "Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  for  the  Government  of  the 
Parochial  Schools"  of  CleveUnd,  issued  in  1887,  may 
be  taken  as  typical  <A  diocesan  l^islation  ^oierally  in 
this  rerard.  According  to  this  "Constitution "the 
central  ooard  was  to  be  made  up  of  seven  membois, 
who  were  to  be  examiners  of  teaeboB  as  well  as  in- 
spectors of  schools  in  thdr  reqiective  districts.  The 
board  was  vested  with  full  control  over  the  parish 
schools,  unda  the  bishop.  Local  boards  were  also 
instituted,  to  consist  of  three,  five,  or  seven  members, 
who  were  to  vidt  and  examine  each  school  within 
their  respective  localities  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  board  system  represented  an  important  ad- 
vance in  the  work  of  Catholic  school  organisation,  and 
had  evenrwhete  a  quickening  effect.  It  soon  became 
evident,  however,  that  the  system  was  still  far  from 
perfect.  The  men  selected  to  save  on  tiie  boards,  while 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  schools,  were  too  busihr 
engaged  with  other  duties  to  give  more  than  a  smau 
share  of  their  time  to  the  work.  Beddes  this,  few  if 
any  of  them  had  had  any  formal  pedagogical  training. 
There  was  need,  it  was  seen,  of  an  executive  officer  m 
tiie  central  Board  who  should  be  qieeiaUy  qualified 
for  the  work  of  inspection  and  supervidon,  and  who 
shoidd  devote  his  entire  time  to  this  task.  The  New 
York  school  board  took  the  lead  in  the  matter,  and  in 
the  year  1888  appomted  the  Rev.  William  J.  Degnan 
as  inspector  of  schools.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
office  uie  following  year  by  the  Rev.  Michad  J.  Con- 
ddine,  who  served  m  this  capadty  until  the  year  1900. 
The  title  of  inspector  was  changed  to  that  of  superin- 
tendent, llie  IMocese  of  Omaha  adopted  the  plan 
in  1891.  The  Rev.  John  W.  Shanahan,  later  Bishop 
of  Hanisbuig,  was  i4>pointed  superintendoit  of 
schools  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Fhiladdphia  in  1894. 
Soon  he  added  a  new  and  important  feature  to  the 
system;  this  was  the  appointmoit,  for  each  teadiing 
order  in  the  diocese,  of  a  community  inspector  « 
schools,  the  idea  being  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  superintendent  in  regard  to  the  teadien  and 
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teaching  would  be  more  easi^  made  as  well  aa  more 
effectively  canied  out  through  the  co-operation  of 
competent  authorised  representatives  of  the  respec- 
tive teaching  bodies.  The  system  of  diocesan  organ- 
isation, as  thus  developed,  consisted  of  a  central 
board,  with  a  supmntendent  of  schools,  and  a  board 
of  community  inspectors  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  superintendent  in  the  inspection  of  schools  and  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  regulations  of  the  board.  In 
this  form,  tne  system  has  oeen  adopted  by  other  dio- 
ceses, and  is  gradually  replacing  the  older  or  simple 
"board"  system.  Sixteen  dioceses  have  at  present 
introduced  the  "superintendent"  system,  while 
thirty-seven  still  adhere  to  the  origmal  ''board" 
plan.  < 

Financial  Support. — Catholic  parish  schools  are 
either  "free"  or  ''pay"  sdiools.  The  latter  are  sup- 
ported by  the  tuition  fees  of  the  pupils,  paid  to  the 
head  of  the  school.  Free  schools  are  usually  sup- 
ported by  the  parish  treasury,  although  here  and 
there  schools  <  are  found  whose  expenses  have  been 
provided  for,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  endowment 
of  some  generous  individual.  The  general  tendency 
is  towitf^  free  schools,  and  even  where  tuition  fees 
are  relied  on,  it  is  usually  necessary  for  the  parish  to 
provide  for  part  of  the  school's  expense.  Teachers 
generally  receive  from  $200  to  S300  per  year  if  mem- 
bers of  a  sisteriiood.  and  from  S300  to  $iO0  per  year 
if  members  of  a  brotnerhood.  In  several  dioceses  the 
salaries  are  higher  than  this,  and  within  recent  years  a 
movement  for  the  increase  of  teachers'  salaries  has 
been  gaining  ground.  Lay  teachers  employed  in  the 
parish  schools  receive  but  little  more  than  religious. 
Generally  speaking.  Catholic  teachers'  salaries  are 
less  than  one-half  as  much  as  the  salaries  of  corre- 
sponding teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  actual 
cost  of  schooling  under  the  Catholic, system  is  only 
about  one-third  of  what  it  is  under  the  public  school 
system.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  avera^  an- 
nual per  capita  cost  of  puish  school  education  m  the 
United  States  is  $8.  This  would  mean  that  tiie  edu- 
cation of  the  1,237,251  pupils  in  the  parish  schools 
during  the  year  1909-10  cost  approximately,  for  that 
year,  S9,898,006.  The  education  of  the  same  pupils 
m  the  public  schools  the  same  year  would,  according 
to  the  estimate  referred  to,  cost  approximately 
130,611,010;  and  if  the  annual  interest  on  the  neces- 
sary property  investment  were  added,  the  total  would 
be  iipwaids  of  $34,000,000  (American  Eccles.  Review. 
XLlV,  530).  This  is,  therefore,  about  the  amount  oi 
money  that  the.  Catholic  school  system  saves  annu- 
ally to  the  States. 

CtttkoUe  Schoob  and  tile  Slate. — Catholic  schools 
are  thus,  in  general,  entirely  supported  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  Catholics.  For  a  considerable 
period  after  the  Revolution,  however.  Catholic  sohools 
in  many  places  were,  along  with  the  schools  of  other 
denominations,  supported  from  the  public  funds. 
This  was  the  case  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  from 
1835  to  1852.  In  the  City  of  New  York,  it  was  also 
the  case  untU  the  year  1^.  The  efforts  of  Bishop 
Hufdbes,  in  1840  and  subeeauently,  to  restore  this 
condition,  were  without  tne  hoped-for  success. 
Gradually,  State  after  State  framed  laws  forbidding 
the  payment  of  public  funds  to  denominationiu 
schools  and  many  States  even  embodied  such  pro- 
visions in  their  constitutions.  Several  plans  for 
avoiding  the  le^  barriers  that  were  thus  raised 
against  the  attainment  <^  their  ri^ts  in  the  mattw 
of  the  education  of  their  children  have  been  proposed 
and  put  to  trial  by  Catholics,  with  the  co-operation 
of  their  fair-minded  non-Catholic  feUow-citiiens. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  was  the  "Pou(di- 
keepsie  Plan",  which  was  accepted  by  the  public 
school  board  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  Yoi^,  in  1873. 
Under  this  phm,  the  school  oowd  rented  the  Catholic 
■chool  buildings  for  a  nominal  sum,  and  accepted  the 


two  Catholic  schools  of  the  place  as  public  schools 
under  the  common  regulations  framed  for  the  public 
schools,  the  Catholic  teachers,  who  were  nuns,  con- 
tinuing as  before  and  receiving  their  salaries  from  the 
board.  The  board  saved  likewise  to  keep  the  school 
buildings  in  repair.  The  plan  proved  to  be  mutuaQy 
satisfactory,  and  was  contmued  for  many  years.  Sub- 
stantially the  same  anangement  was  made  in  several 
other  places  in  tiie  State  m  New  York.  The  arrange- 
ment was  discontinued  at  Pou^ikeCTsie  in  1899, 
only  when  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
intervened,  and  rendered  a  decision  adverse  to  its 
constitutionality.  At  Lima,  in  the  same  state,  a 
similar  decision  was  rendered  by  the  superintendent 
in  1902,  and  the  appeal  against  this  to  the  courts 
resulted  finally  in  a  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State,  which  sustained  the  action  of  the  superin- 
tendent. 

The  famous  "Faribault  Plan"  was  an  anangement 
substantially  the  same  as  that  at  Pou^ikeepsie  which 
Archbishop  Ireland  effected  with  the  school  boards 
of  Faribault  and  Stillwater,  in  Minnesota,  in  1891. 
There  was  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Catholics,  however,  to  such  arrangements,  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  being  that  religious  instructions,  under 
the  agreement,  had  to  be  given  outside  of  the  rwular 
school  hours.  An  appeal  to  Rome  in  the  Faribault 
case  resulted  in  the  decision  "Tolerari  potest",  21 
April,  1892,  which  authorized  the  continuance  <A  the 
arrangement  under  the  specific  circumstances.  The 
controvert  among  Catholics  had  the  effect  of  con- 
centrating public  attention  upon  the  matter,  and  of 
arousing  slumbering  anti-Catholic  prejudice.  The 
Faribault  Plan  is  still  in  operation  m  some  places; 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  espedalfy  in  the 
west,  where  Catholic  settlements  are  numerous,  thwe 
are  Catholic  schools  which  derive  their  support  from 
the  public  school  boards.  But  such  arrangements 
are  purely  local.  In  certain  states,  recent  legal  de- 
cisions authorise  the  attendance  or  pupils  from  the 
parish  schools  at  the  manual  training  classes  in  the 
public  schools. 

In  connexion  with  these  practical  plans  for  the 
settlement  of  the  "school  question"  there  has  been 
freouent  discussion  among  Catholic  educators  and 
apologists  iss  to  the  rights  of  the  State  in  respect  to 
education.  Dr.  Brownson  would  deny  to  the  State 
the  right  to  educat^  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  although  he  conceded  to  it  the  right  to 
establish  and  maintain  public  schools.  This  was  the 
view  more  generally  held  by  American  Catholic 
educators.  Ci  the  year  1891  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bouquillon,  D.D.,  professor  of  moral  theology  at  tne 
CaUiolic  University,  Washington,  issued  a  pamphlet 
in  which  he  maintained  that  the  State  has  the  right 
to  educate,  in  the  sense  that  it  has  the  right  of  "ea- 
tablishing  schools,  appointing  teachers,  prescribing 
methods  and  prog^wunesof  stud^r";  and  that  "edu- 
cation belongs  to  men  t^en  individually  and  collect- 
ively in  legitimate  association,  to  the  family,  to  the 
state,  to  the  church,  to  all  four  together,  and  not  to 
any  one  of  these  four  factors  separately".  These 
views  aroused  a  storm  of  controversy  whi<m  lasted  for 
sevend  years,  and  engaged  the  attention  not  onhr  of 
Catholics  in  the  Umted  States  but  of  the  whole 
Catholic  world.  The  efforts  of  Cardinal  Satolli  to 
settle  the  question  by  means  of  a  series  of  fourteen 
prepositions  which  he  submitted  to  the  board  of 
archbishops  at  their  meeting  in  New  York,  in  the 
autumn  of  1892,  were  futile:  and  the  agitation  sub- 
sided only  when  Pope  Leo  XlII  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  American  hierarchy  throu^  Cardinal  Gibbons  in 
May,  1893,  in  which,  while  appealing  for  the  cessation 
of  ue  controversy,  he  declared  that  the  decrees  of  the 
Baltimore  Councils  were  to  be  steadfastly  observed 
in  detemdning  the  attitude  to  be  maintained  by  Cath- 
<dic8  in  nepeet  both  to  parish  and  to  public  schools. 
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SchooU  (4  foreim  NalionalUiea. — One  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  that  has  confronted  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  has  been  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  immigrants  arriving  from  foreign 
shores  and  speaking  a  forei^  language.  These  im- 
migrants  were  poor,  and  ^et,  if  their  descendants  were 
to  be  saved  to  the  Faith,  it  was  imperative  that  Catho- 
lic schools  and  teachers  should  be  provided  for  them, 
as  well  as  churches.  The  missionary  priests  who  came 
to  minbter  to  the  immigrants  were,  as  a  rule,  keenlv 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  Catholic  school,  ana, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  American  bishops, 
they  have,  to  a  great  extent,  overcome  the  difficulties 
that  stood  in  the  wa^  and  biiilt  up  flourishing  systems 
of  schools.  The  duef  difficulty,  besides  poverty  of 
material  resources,  was  that  of  the  securing  of  compe- 
tent teachers.  Lieiy  teachers  were  commonly  em- 
ployed at  first.  Little  by  little,  however,  reugious 
were  introduced,  colonies  of  religious  teachers  being 
broujsht  from  abroad  for  this  purpose,  and  even  new 
religious  communities  founded  here.  Some  of  these 
communities  ^rew  rapidly,  and  they  have  furnished 
a  constantly  mcreasing  supply  of  teachers  for  these 
schools. 

The  Polish  schools  have  the  largest  aggregate 
attendance.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try, but  are  especially  numerous  in  the  large  in- 
dustrial centres.  There  were,  in  1910,  293  Polish 
parishes  with  schools,  having  an  attendance  of  98,126 
and  with  1767  teachers,  the  great  majority  of  these 
being  religious.  Next  m  number  come  the  French 
schools,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  French-Canar- 
dians,  and  are  located  in  New  fmgland.  These  schools 
in  1910  numbered  161,  with  1480  teachers,  and  a 
total  attendance  of  63,048.  The  Italians,  although 
tiiev  compare  in  numerical  strength  with  the  Poles 
and  French,  are  far  behind  them  in  the  matter  of 
provision  for  Catholic  education.  There  were  but 
48  Italian  schools  in  1910,  with  271  teachers,  and  an 
attendance  of  13,838.  Bohemian  schools,  tke  same 
year,  had  an  attendance  of  8978:  Slovak  schools, 
7419;  and  Lithuanian  schools,  2104,  with  a  corre- 
roonding  number  of  teachers  of  these  nationalities. 
There  were  formerly  many  German  schools  in  the 
United  States,  but  schools  in  German  parishes  now 
generally  employ  English  as  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion, although  German  is  taught  also  as  one  of  the 
regular  classes.  In  the  case  of  the  nationalities  men- 
tioned above,  English  is  alway^  a  part  of  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  schoMS,  and  often  it  is  the  chief  medium 
of  instruction.  In  Italian  schools,  very  little  time 
is  given  to  the  study  of  ItaUan,  and  the  same  is  true 
in  many  of  the  French-Canadian  schools.  In  schools 
of  the  Slavic  peoples,  more  time  is  given,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  parental  mother-tongue,  and  it  is  used  con- 
jointly with  English  as  a  medium  of  instruction. 
In  Polish  schools,  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
time  is  most  commonly  devoted  to  the  study  or  the 
use  of  the  Poli^  language.  Many  of  the  States 
have  attached  to  their  child-labour  laws  the  condi- 
tion that  a  child,  even  thou^  of  employment-a^e, 
duall  have  acquired  the  abihty  to  read  and  write 
English.  Leg?8te.tion  has  had  an  influence  in  the 
steadily  growing  predominance  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  the  schools  of  the  foreign  nation^ties,  but 
ibs  effect  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  American  life 
and  atmosphere. 

Industrial  Schools. — Catholic  industrial  schools 
in  the  United  States  number  117,  with  an  attendance 
of  probably  15,000.  Many  of  these  schools  are  re- 
formatory in  character,  but  a  large  number  are  Up- 
grade industrial  schools  in  charge  of  the  teachmg 
orders.  There  are  also  manual  training  classes  in 
many  schools,  especially  in  schools  for  girb. 

Schools  for  Negroes  and  Indians. — There  are 
probably  near  150,000  Catholic  negroes  in  the  United 
Stlites,  and  for  these  there  exist  119  Catholic  schoob. 


with  an  attendance  of  about  8000.  Various  religioas 
Communities  are  in  charae,  conspicuous  among  which 
are  two  congregations  of  coloured  Sisters,  the  Oblate 
Sbters.of  Providence,  founded  at  Baltimore  in  1829, 
and  which  now  has  a  membership  of  146,  and  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family,  of  New  Orleans,  which 
was  founded  in  1842,  and  has  a  membership  of  112. 
A  collection  b  taken  up  annually  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  United  States  for  the  mission  work  among  tke 
Negroes  and  Indians,  and  many  of  the  schoob  derive 
their  support  from  thb  source. 

The  number  of  Catholic  Indians  b  approximately' 
100,000.   There  are  63  CathoUc  Indian  school^ 
with  nearly  5000  pupib.   About  6000  Catholic 
Indian  pupib  are  being  educated  in  the  government 
schoob.   55  of  the  CathoUc  schoob  are  boarding 
institutions.   Many  of  these  are  of  an  industrial 
character,  the  poUcy  of  CathoUcs  in  respect  to  the 
education  of  the  Indians  having  always  been  to  give 
prominence  to  training  in  the  manual, and  industrial 
arts.   The  success  of  thb  policy  has  been  often  testi- 
fied to  by  government  inspectors  of  Indian  schools 
as  well  as  by  dbtingubhed  American  statesmen. 
A  limited  support  b  accorded  to  these  schoob  by  the 
Federal  Government.   Under  the  so-called  "Peace 
Policy"  inaugurated  by  President  Grant  in  1870, 
about  80,000  Catholic  Lidians  passed  from  Catholic 
to  Protestant  control.   Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  established  some 
years  later,  together  With  the  active  efforts  of  mem- 
bers of  the  hierarchy,  a  new  i>oUQy  was  inaugurated 
by  the  Government,  under  which  it  entered  into  con- 
tracts with  the  Catholic  authorities  conc^ed  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  CathoUc  Indian  schools.  - 
CathoUc  schoob  muItipUed  rapidly  in  consequence 
until,  in  1896,  a  poUcy  was  entered  upon  which  in- 
volved the  entire  discontinuance  of  appropriations 
for  denominational  schoob.    In  the  year  1900  ap- 
propriations ceased.   To  k^  up  the  schoob,  an 
organization  known  as  the  Society  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  the  Faith  among  Indian  Children  was 
founded,  and  with  the  contributions  from  thb  society, 
together  with  the  annual  collection  taken  up  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  donations  of  generous  benefactors, 
many  of  the  Catholic  schoob  were  kept  aUve.  In 
1904,  under  the  administration  of  President  Roose- 
velt, through  the  work  of  the  CathoUc  Indian  Bureau, 
a  considerable  allowance  was  made  to  certain  Catho- 
lic schoob  by  the  Government  from  the  Indian 
tribal  funds,  in  answer  to  the  petitions  made  by 
CathoUc  Indians.   Thb  poUcy  has  been  continued 
up  to  the  present,  and  m  1908  the  appropriations 
made  to  Catholic  schoob  in  thb  way  reached  the  sum 
of  >1 11,586.90.    Prominent   among  the  agoicies 
which  have  succeesfuUy  laboured  in  behalf  of  CathoUc 
Indian  education  has  been  the  community  of  Sisters 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for  Indians  and  Coloured 
People,  which  was  founded  by  Mother  Katherine 
Drexel  in  1889.   These  nuns  now  number  143. 

Orphanages. — ^The  number  of  CathoUc  orphanages 
in  the  United  States  in  1910  was  258:  45,343  children 
are  cared  for  and  educated  in  these  inbtitutions, 
which  are  found  in  every  diocese,  and  which  are  in 
charge  of  reUgious  communities,  generaUy  of  Sbters. 
They  are  usually  supported  by  the  parbhes  or  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  faithful.  A  limited 
number  are  endowed.  (See  also  Education  of  thx 
Deaf  and  Dumb;  Education  of  the  Bund.) 

Secondary  Schixds. — There  are  two  daaaes  of 
CathoUc  seoondaiy  schools  in  the  United  States, 
those  which  are  mtended  to  prepare  pupib  for  a 
higher  education,  and  those  which  are  closely  <»n- 
nected  with  the  parish  schoob  and  aim  to  fit  at  least 
the  greater  number  of  their  pupib  for  active  life. 
The  former  are  found  both  in  colleges  for  boys  and 
in  academies  for  girb.  The  latter  are  sometimes  an 
integral  part  of  the  parish  school  system,  or,  again. 
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th^  may  be  without  direct  connexion  with  the  parish 
Bchools,  although  intended  to  complete  and  round 
out  their  work.  A  report  made  to  the  Catholic 
Educational  Association  in  1908  showed  the  existence 
of  85  Catholic  colleges  for  boys,  having  pupils  in 
collegiate  as  well  as  secondary  courses.  The  number 
of  students  pursuing  collegiate  courses  was  4232,  the 
number  in  the  secondary  or  hi^  school  departments 
was  10,137.  There  is  a  growmg  sentiment  among 
Catholic  college  men  in  favour  of  at  least  a  wider 
separation  of  the  high  school  department  from  the 
college  proper. 

In  the  "Catholic  Directory"  for  1910,  709  institu- 
tions are  classed  as  academies  for  girls,  with  an  at- 
tendanoe^  approximating  90,000.  The  larger  number 
of  these  institutions  have  no  collegiate  departments, 
and  are  to  be  regarded  as  seoondarv  schools.  All  the 
academies  have,  in  fact,  high  school  departments 
which  are  generally  denominated  the  academic 
course",  with  the  exception  of  Trinity  College,  Wash- 
ington; and  nearly  all  have  also  elementary  schools, 
divided  into  the  "primary"  and  "preparatory 
departments.  Probablv  over  one-half  of  the  above 
total  attendance  is  in  these  elementary  departments. 
The  greater  part  of  the  remaining  half  is  in  the 
academic  or  mgh  school  departments.  Many  of  the 
larger  institutions  have  developed  collegiate  depart- 
ments that  compare  favourably  with  those  oi  the 
best-equipped  colleges  for  boys.  The  number  cf 
these  colleges  for  girls  as  well  as  the  number  of  their 
collegiate  students  is  at  present  growing  rapidly. 
The  curriculum  in  the  larger  institutions  thus  con- 
sists of  three  main  divisions,  the  elementary  depart- 
ment, the  academic  or  high  school  department,  and 
the  collegiate  department,  the  latter  two  covering 
each  four  years.  The  smaller  institutions  have,  as  a 
rule,  only  the  elementary  and  high  school  courses, 
although  their  high  school  or  "academic"  department 
is  sometimes  made  to  include  a  year  or  two  of  col- 
legiate work.  Besides  these  departments,  the  acad- 
emies generally  have  well-graded  and  thorough 
courses  m  art  and  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
leading  to  corresponding  honours  or  diplomas.  The 
ideals  of  culture  represented  by  these  latter  featines 
are,  in  fact,  a  distrnguishing  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  Catholic  academy,  and  constitute  one  of  its 
strongest  appeals  for  popular  favour  and  support. 

Within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  many 
CathoUc  secondary  schools  or  high  schools  have  been 
developed  in  close  connexion  withthe  parish  schools. 
Most  often  these  high  schools  are  directly  attached 
to  single  parish  schools.  In  some  cases,  however, 
they  are  "central"  high  schools,  affiliated  with  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  schools.  Sometimes,  too,  they  stand 
alone,  although  receiving  their  pupils  from  the  upper 
grades  of  the  parish  schools.  Some  of  those  which  are 
attached  to  smgle  parish  schools  have  only  one  high 
school  grade,  but  most  of  them  have  from  two  to  four 
grades.  The  number  of  schools  with  four  full  grades 
IS  rapidly  increasing,  and  there  is  also  a  notable  ten- 
dency towards  the  establishment  of  central  high 
schools.  A  committee  of  the  Catholic  Educational 
Association  reported,  in  the  year  1911,  the  existence 
of  304  CathoUc  high  schools  for  boys  only  or  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  apart  from  the  academies  for  girk 
and  the  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  for  bojrs. 
with  a  total  attendance  of  7902  boys  of  hi^  school 
standing  and  6160  girls.  About  one-half  of  these 
schools  have  four  full  high  school  grades,  and  216 
of  them  have  courses  in  Latin.  The  tot^  number  of 
high  school  teachers  was  1006:  157  of  the  schools 
derive  their  support  from  tuition-fees,  164  from 
parish  revenues,-  and  5  are  endowed.  The  investiga- 
tions of  the  committee  revealed  the  existence  of  a 
wide-spread  movement  for  the  development  of  f acih- 
ties  for  secondary  education  in  connexion  with  the 
parish  school  ^tem.  The  movement  springs  from 


a  popular  demand,  and  is  based  on  the  fundamental 
idea  of  Catholic  education.  It  is  evident  that  the 
further  progress  of  this  movement  is  destined  to 
have  a  highly  important  influence  upon  the  parish 
schools  as  well  as  the  academies  and  colleges.  (See 
also  Educational  Association,  Cathouc.) 

v^E'^^hJC'^ Jp'^.-^iSV'  •»  «*«  Slain  (New 

York,  1808);.  Cathebe  Dinetory  (annuml  inu«a);  RforU  of  th* 
Calh.  Bdueatunal  AmoaatWK  (anntial);  RiporU  of  iht  5upen»- 
ImdmU  of  SchcoU,  eapaoially  ct  the  Diooene  of  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Cincumati,  and  Fittaburg:  Amer.  Bcel.  Rmea,  III,  and 
nuaim;  Calh.  World  (New  York),  paaatin;  Amor.  Calh.  Quart. 
R—.,  paaaim;  Bdueational  Brief;  publiahed  by  the  Rev.  Supt.  of 
Sehoola,  Philadelphia:  Avar.  Calh.  Quarterly  Kaearchet,  paaaim; 
8hba,  Hilt,  of  the  CoM.  Chun*  in  the  Untied  Slalet  (Akron,  Ohio, 
1886-93);  BaxATiDaa,  Memorial  to  the  King  of  Spain  (1830): 
The  Calh.  Church  in  the  Untied  Statee  of  America:  I,  The  Raigioue 
ComrnuniUee  (New  York,  1908) ;  BBOWNaON,  Literary ,  ScientiAc 
md  PoKUeai  View  (New  York,  1893);  Condlii  jilmarii  BaSi- 
merauu  tertU,  ada  et  deerela  (Baltimore,  1886) ;  Cone,  protin.  tt 
pbn.  Baltimoreneie  deerela  (Baltimore,  1853) ;  Bodquiixon,  Bdu- 
eoUon:  To  WhomDoee  il  Betongt  (Baltimore,  1891) ;  HoLAiin),  The 
Parent  Firt  (New  York,  1891);  (Tohwat,  The  Stale  Laet  (New 
York,  1892);  Mass,  The  Life  of  Bee.  Charlet  Nerinekx  (Cinoin. 
nati,  1880);  Saousb,  Bliiabelh  Seton  (New  York,  1905):  The 
Story  of  Father  Samuel  (Maeiuehelli)  and  Saint  Clara  (Chicago, 
1904) ;  MAinnx,  Uemoire  of  Sieler  Louiee  (Boeton,  1907) ;  fliaTna 
or  Mbbot,  Bet.  Mother  M.  Xaeier  Warde,  The  Story  of  Her  Life 
(Boaton,  1902);  Abbiuch,  Mother  Caroline  Friett  (St.  Louu, 
1893);  Life  and  Life-work  of  Mother  Theodore  Ouerin,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  (Tongremtion  of  the  Sieteia  of  Providence  ^ew  York, 


(1909) ;  Kbtoska,  Hielorya  Poteka  w  Ameryee  (Milwaukee,  1905). ' 

J.  A.  BuaNB. 

Schools,  Apostolic. — ^Where  the  Church  is  nor- 
mally oi^anized  the  recruitment  of  the  secular 
clergy  is  provided  for  by  means  of  ecclesiastical 
semmaries.  The  little,  or  junior,  seminaries  com- 
mence the  work,  the  theological  seminaries  complete 
it.  Missionary  countries  are  dependent  for  a  supply 
of  clergy  on  foreina  missionary  colleges  and  on 
apostobc  schools.  The  object  of  apostoUc  schools 
is  to  cultivate  vocations  for  the  foreign  missions. 
Apostolic  schools,  as  distinct  from  junior  ecclesiastical 
seminaries,  owe  their  origin  to  Fathei;  Alberic  de 
Foreste,  S.J.  (b.  1818;  d.  1876).  That  zealous  priest 
found  in  existence  many  works  of  zeal  for  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel— "The  Apostleehip  of  Prayer", 
"The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith", 
"The  Holy  Childhood"— )>ut,  excellent  as  these 
associations  are,  Father  de  Foresta  felt  that  they  were 
doomed  to  be  inefficient  unless  there  could  be  found  s 
supply  of  apostolic  men  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  to 
administo-  the  sacraments.  Tau^t  by  experience 
in  the  guidance  of  souls,  he  felt  convino»i  that  many 
pious  youths,  prevented  by  want  of  means  or  other 
otfcumstances  from  entering  the  ranks  of  the  secular 
clergy,  possessed  a  true  vocation  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  Ue  felt  a  desire  to  cultivate  such  vocations, 
and  to  utilize  them  for  the  advantage  of  the  foreign 
missions.  He  knew  that  the  Church  in  her  legist 
tion  (Council  of  Trent,  Sees.  XXIII,  cap.  xviii. 
de  Ref.)  had  expressed  a  wish  that  the  chudren  ot 
the  poor  should  oe  admitted  to  the  sacred  ministry, 
and  should  receive  a  gratuitous  and  exclusively  ec- 
clesiastical education  to  pr^are  them  for  it.  He 
tiierefore  formed  the  design  of  opening  a  school 
where  youths  who  gave  promise  <»  an  eccloiiastical 
vocation,  and  who  were  diqxised  to  go  and  labour 
on  foreign  missions,  might  be  properly  trained. 

With  the  tmproval  of  his  superiors.  Father  de 
Foresta  c^nea  the  first  ^>08toUc  school  at  Avignon 
in  1865.  The  conditions  of  admission  were  of  two 
kinds:  those  which  regarded  the  pupils  and  those 
which  regarded  their  parents.  As  regards  the  former 
the  qonditions  were:  (a)  that  the  pupil  should  be  at 
least  twelve  years  of  age;  (b)  possess  a  sufficient  ele- 
mentaiy  educati<m;  (c)  nave  good  health;  (d)  present 
a  certificate  of  good  conduct  and  piety  from  his 
parish  priest;  (e)  have  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  God 
either  aa  a  priest  in  a  missionaiy  country,  or  as  a 
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idigious  in  an  order  devoted  to  the  foreign  nuaaions. 
As  regards  parents  the  conditions  were:  (a)  that  they 
slrauld  give  their  consent  to  their  son's  ent«ing  tiie 
■diool  and  a  written  a(p<eement  not  to  oppose  his 
vocation  nor  require  his  return  home  miring  the 
sdMol  vacations;  Q>)  that  they  should  engage  to 
receive  the  pi^il  back  if  the  superiors  of  the  school 
judged  it  advisable  for  him  to  devote  himself  to  a 
secular  calling.  The  oouise  of  studies  in  the  ^[Metolic 
school  conqpnsed  a  thorough  training  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  classics,  in  modem  languMes,  and  in 
mathematics,  so  as  to  prepare  the  pupil  to  take  up 
philowpby  in  an  eccleuastical  semmaiy  or  to  eater 
the  novitiate  of  a  religious  order.  The  residence  of 
the  seholan  was  near  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  Society 
of  Jesos.  The  pupils  attended  claaaes  along  with  the 
students  of  the  college,  and  thus  had  the  Mvantase 
of  emulation  and  competition  with  others  whue 
Uving  under  ecclesiastical  discQilise  in  their  own 
house.  For  the  material  stmport  of  the  school 
Father  Foresta  dq>ended  part^  on  the  voluntary 
fees  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  according  to 
their  means,  and  partly,  or  rather  cniefly,  on  the 
charitable  contributions  of  the  faithful,  who  had 
oome  to  understand  that  it  is  a  greater  woric  of  piety 
to  educate  a  priest  than  to  buOd  a  church. 

The  good  work  commenced  by  Alberic  de  Foresta 
in  1866  prospered.  In  1868  fflnular  e^xietolic  schools 
were  establiwed  at  Amiens  and  Tunn;  in  1869  one 
was  opened  at  Poitiers,  in  1871  at  Turnhout  in  Bd- 

?ium  and  at  New  Orleans,  in  1873  at  Bordeaux,  in 
874  at  Tananarive,  in  1877  at  Dole  and  at  Monaco, 
and  in  1870  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  Pius  IX,  in  a 
Brief  dated  12  April,  1867,  blessed  the  work  of  the 
apostolic  schoob,  and  in  Briefs  dated  30  June,  1870, 
and  15  May,  1877,  repeated  his  approval  and  be- 
stowed indulgences  on  them  and  on  those  who  pro- 
moted them.  Anticlerical  lesislation  in  Franoe 
since  1880  has  been  an  obstacle  to  the  work.  But 
like  the  Apostles,  who  when  persecuted  in  one  city 
fled  to  another,  the  superiors  oi  these  schools  have  not 
abandoned  their  pious  enterprise.  The  ^Mstolic 
sdiool  of  Avignon  nas  been  several  times  transfertied 
from  one  pltMC  to  another,  and  is  now  ktcated  at 
Erento  Lanso,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin,  where 
it  has  about  72  pupils.  The  school  at  Bordeaux 
has  been  transferred  to  Vitoria  in  Spain,  where  it 
carries  on  its  work  with  fifty  pupils.  The  Amiens 
i^iostolic  school  has  been  transferred  to  Littlehamp- 
ton,  in  Englwid,  and  thence  to  Thieu,  in  the  Diocese 
of  Toumai,  Belgium.  The  school  at  Poitiers  still 
exists.  In  1881  the  number  of  students  in  the  schools 
founded  by  Father  de  Foresta  amounted  to  between 
four  hundred  and  five  huncb^,  and  they  had  already 
flven  about  five  hundred  missioners  to  the  Church. 
When  the  schoob  of  Avignon,  Amiens,  Turnhout, 
Poitiers,  and  Bordeaux  had  been  only  about  thirty 
years  in  existence  they  had  already  educated  about 
one  thousand  missionaries.  The  Bordeaux  school 
^ne  has  up  to  1911  produced  two  hundred  and 
fifty  priests,  secular  and  regular. 

Besides  tne  apostolic  schoob  on  the  Qontineot,  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  possess  a  flourishing  apostolic  school 
at  Mungret,  near  Limerick,  in  Ireland.  The  Mun^t 
apostolic  school  owes  its  origin  to  the  Rev.  Wilham 
Ronan.  S.J.  In  the  course  of  his  missionary  work 
througnout  Ireland  Father  Ronan  had  met  many 
boys  who  gave  signs  of  an  ecclesiastical  vocation, 
but  who,  from  la(£  of  means  or  other  causes,  were 
unable  to  attain  the  object  of  their  aspirations. 
Father  Ronan  was  eventually  appointed  rector  of 
the  Jesuit  college  at  Limerick,  ana  ne  then  conceived 
the  idea  of  opening  an  apostolic  school  in  connexion 
with  that  establishment.  On  24  September,  1880, 
a  commoicenient  was  made  with  ei^t  pupib.  Two 
yean  later  the  Jesuit  Fathers  acouired  ponession  of 
the  government  agricultural  college,  built  on  the 


mte  of  the  famous  monastic  school  of  Mungret,  which 
dated  from  the  days  of  St.  Patrick  ana  had  been 
oonfiscatod  at  the  Reformation.  There,  under  the 
title  of  Mungret  College,  the  apostolic  sdiool  was 
established,  and  a  new  department  opened  for  lay 
students.  Father  Ronan,  its  first  rector,  visited 
the  United  States  in  1884  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  to  several  members  of  the  American  hier- 
archy the  object  of  Ms  apostolic  school.  He  obtained 
permission  to  appeal  to  the  faithful  for  means  to 
enlarge  the  school  ouildingB  and  to  found  burses.  lUs 
!^>peab  met  with  a  liberal  reHxnise.  On  his  return 
to  Ireland  he  enlarged  the  buildings  of  Munj^ 
Cdlege  and  founded  several  burses  for  the  educatkm 
<tf  students.  In  1911  the  number  of  apostolic  seholan 
in  the  college  was  seventy-three. 

llie  course  of  studies  extoids  over  a  period  of 
about  seven  years,  and  on  leaving  tiie  scIkwI  the 
seholan  are  (jualified  to  enter  a  theological  seminary, 
or  the  novitiate  of  a  relimous  order.  The  acholara 
attend  the  classes  of  the  Jesuit  college  at  Mungret. 
The  efficiency  of  the  teaching  ia  attested  by  the 
success  which  the  pupib  have  obtained  in  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations,  and  in  those  of  the  (late) 
Royal  University  of  Ireland.  In  a  list  df  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  former  pupSa  given  in  the  "Mun- 
gret Apostolic  Record",  1910^  tnere  are  to  be  found 
one  M.A.,  sixty  B.A.'s,  and  nine  who  in  their  higher 
theological  studies  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Theol^^y.  In  1910  the  number  of  pupib  who  left 
the  school  to  go  on  to  highOT  ecclesiastical  studies 
was  twelve.  Tne  average  yearly  number  since  1886 
has  been  eight.  The  Mun^vt  students  are  pennitted 
vacations  at  their  homes  and  are  at  full  Uboty  to 
study  for  the  secular  mission  in  a  foreign  missionary 
country,  or  to  eateee  a  relioous  order  having  chaise 
of  foreign  missions.  The  list  of  past  pupib  above 
referred  to  shows  how  thb  liberty  b  exercised:' out 
of  one  himdred  and  sixty  three  pupib,  forty-nine 
entered  the  Sodety  of  Jesus,  seven  became  Redemp- 
torists,  4  Vincentians,  2  Passionists,  2  Dominicans, 
1  a  Discalced  Carmdite;  all  the  othera,  96  in  number, 
entered  the  ranks  of  the.  secular  dergy.  The  Mun- 
gret apostolic  seholan  are  to  be  found  in  China, 
India,  the  Philippme_  Islands,  Africa,  Australia,  and 
America.  In  the  United  States  a  Union  of  Mungret 
Apostolic  Alumni  was  formed  in  1910.  Means  for 
the  support  of  the  school  are  derived  partly  from  pav- 
ments  made  by  the  parents  of  the  pupib,  and  pait^ 
from  endowments  and  subscriptions  made  by  pious 
benefacton.  Benefacton  who  make  a  donation 
of  £700  ($3600),  a  sum  sufficient  to  found  a  buiae  in 
perpetuity,  are  styled  foundere.  Those  who  give 
£180  (1900),  a  sum  suffident  for  the  support  oif  a 
student  for  six  yean,  are  called  protectors,  while 
those  who  give  £1  ($6)  annually  are  called  subscribers. 
All  share  in  the  indulgences  granted  by  the  Holy  See 
to  those  who  promote  apostolic  schoob;  and  in  the 
weeklv  Masses  and  pravere  offered  for  benefactors, 
as  well  as  in  the  monthly  Mass  which  aU  graduates 
of  the  school  who  become  priests  are  pledged  to 
celebrate  during  life  for  their  benefacton. 

The  example  set  by  Father  de  Foresta  has  found 
many  imitators.  Most  religious  orden  and  congre- 
gations have  established  ^[xistolic  schoob  for  the 
recruitment  of  their  own  ranks  or  for  the  fweign 
missions.  Amon^  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
Vincentians,  the  Salesians,  the  Fathera  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Missionaries  of  St.  Joseph's,  Mill  Hill,  the 
White  Fathera,  the  African  Missionaries  of  Lyons, 
the  Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Hearty  the  Mission- 
aries of  Mont-St-Michel,  the  Domimcans,  Francis- 
oans,  and  Redemptorists.  Tlie  Fathera  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Misdon  have  several  flourishing 
apostolic  schoob:  at  Dax  in  France,  with  112  pupib; 
Wemhoutsburg  in  Holland,  150;  Ingehnunster  in 
Belgium,  tranderred  in  1904  from  Loos  near  Lille, 
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with  60  pupib;  Vienna,  SOpupib;  Penyville,  MiaBOuri, 
48  pupils;  Gennantovn,  Pemiff^lvania,  with  70 
pupils.  Ol  these  the  schools  at  Dax  and  at  Wem- 
noutsburg.  may  be  taken  as  tvpee.  In  1864  there  was 
founded  at  the  birthplace  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  an 
establishment  representinjg  the  various  charitable 
works  instituted  by  the  saint.  Out  of  that  establish- 
ment there  sprang  a  technical  and  a  secondary  school. 
Some  of  the  boys  manifested  a  desire  to  enter  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  and  in  1871  an  MKwtolic  school 
was  commenced  with  nine  pupils,  ux  a  feW^  yean 
the  number  increased  to  40,  and  in  1911  it  amounted 
to  112,  consisting  of  boys  from  various  departments  of 
IVance,  together  with  two  Spaniards,  nine  Portuguese, 
two  Greeks,  and  two  Algerians.  Tlie  pupils  praeent 
themselves  of  their  own  accord  with  the  consent  of 
their  parents.  An  eesential  condition  of  admission 
is  the  desire  to  prepare  for  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
The  piq>i]s  are  free  to  choose  to  study  for  the  foreign 
missions,  or  to  return  to  their  own  (Uooeses.  At  the 
eloee  of  each  year  those  who  give  no  solid  promise  of 
an  eocleeiastical  vocation  are  dismissed.  In  the 
higher  classes  onlv  those  are  retained  who  manifest 
a  vocation  for  toe  Congregation  ot  the  Mission. 
About  one  in  three  of  the  pupSs  enters  the  eoag^ 
gation.  The  others  become  priests  in  their  native 
dioceses,  or  enter  religiouB  communities,  or  retunr  to 
secular  life.  The  course  of  studies,  comprising  the 
classics,  modem  languages,  and  mathematics,  is 
similar  to  that  followed  in  the  Catholic  aeoonaary 
schools  of  France,  and  ends  with  rhetoric,  after 
whi(Bh  the  pupils  who  have  remained  up  to  the  highest 
class  enter  the  novitiate  of  the  Con^'wation  <n  the 
Mission.  The  resources  of  the  school  are  derived 
to  some  extent  bom  payments  made  by  the  parents 
of  the  pupils,  but  chiefly  from  allocations  granted  by 
the  superior  general  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Mission.  The  past  pupils  of  the  school  are  to  be 
found  at  present  in  the  vicariates  entrusted  to  the 
.Congregation  in  China,  Persia,  Abyssinia,  and  Mada- 
'pascar.  The  school  at  Wemhoutsburg  was  founded 
m  1882,  and  in  object  and  organisation  resembles  that 
at  tiie  Beroeau  de  St- Vincent  near  Dax.  The  number 
of  students  in  1911  was  ISO.  Besides  instruction 
in  the  Classics  and  mathematics  thers  Axo  classes 
in  French,  Dutch,  German,  and  English.  Fnm 
twelve  to  fifteen  students  annually  enter  the  novi- 
tiates of  the  Congregation.  The  pension  payable 
by  the  students  is  309  francs  (about  S60)  a  year. 
Those  who  have  no  vocation  for  the  Conjpegation 
of  the  Mission,  but  desire  to  complete  their  studies 
in  the  school,  pay  a  pension  of  600  mmcs  ($100). 

The  S&leeian  Fathers,  founded  by  Ven.  Giovanni 
Mdchior  Bosoo,  possess  several  flourishing  i^Mistolio 
schools,  such  as  those  at  Toumai  in  Belgium,  at 
Nyon  in  Switserland,  at  Le  Catel  in  Guernsey.  The 
object  of  the  Salesian  ^Mstolic  schools  is  to  foster  the 
ecclesiastical  vocations  of  bovs  who  on  account  of 
poverty  are  unable  to  enter  the  diocesan  seminaries. 
The  conditions  of  admission  are  good  conduct  and  a 
desire  and  Altitude  for  the  priesthood.  The  course 
of  studies  pr^ares  them  to  enter  a  diocesan  seminary, 
a  foreign  missionary  college,  or  a  religious  order,  m 
the  choice  of  which  thejr  are  left  fulT  liberty.  The 
most  important  of  the  Salesian  schook  is  that  at  63 
Boulevard  Leopold,  Toumai^  Belgium,  founded  in 
1805.  The  number  ofpupils  in  1911  is  170,  of  whom 
60  entered  in  1910.  The  establishment  has  received 
eneouragment  from  the  cardinals  of  Mechlin,  Co- 
logne, Ravenna,  from  the  cardinals  in  France,  and 
from  more  than  fi^ty  archbishops  and  bishops.  The 
Salesian  school  in  Guernsey  has  seventy  pupils. 
There  is  also  a  preparatory  Salesian  school  at  Surrey 
House,  Surrey  uui&  Batteraea,  London. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  have  an  wostolic 
school  at  Grange-over-Sands  in  the  Diocese  <»  Liver- 
pool and  an  apostolic  college  with  60  students  at 


ComweHs,  Archdiocese  of  'Philadelphia,  United 
States.  The  FathAs  of  St.  Josq>h'^  Missionaiy 
Coi]efl»,  Mill  Hill,  London,  have  an  mostoUc  school 
(St.  Peter's)  at  Freshfield,  Liverpool,  founded  in 
1884,  where  vouths  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  are  aomitted  to  study  the  humanities  in  prep- 
aration for  entrance  at  St.  Joseph's  CoU^.  The 
present  number  of  students  is  fortynseven.  The 
chief  conditions  of  admission  are,  a  soimd  English 
education,  recommendation  from  a  priest,  and  a 
small  noininal  pension.  The  work  of  the  Mill  Hill 
Missionary'  Fathers  in  Uf^da,  Madras,  Punjab, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  is  the  fruit  of  the  educa- 
tion begun  at  the  Freshfield  school.   O^her  congre- 

Stions  have  similar  apostolic  schools.  The  Petits 
ercs  de  Saint  Joseph  have  one  at  Suse  in  the  North 
of  Italy.  The  number  of  pupils  in  1910  was  eighty, 
and  the  establishment  has  aheady  given  more  than 
three  hundred  missionaries,  inclumng  priests  and 
brothers,  to  the  Church.  The  Missionaries  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  have  established,  for  the  recruitment  of 
their  own  order,  an  organisation  called  "La  petite 
oeuvre  du  Sacre  Cceur  pour  I'encouragement  des 
vocations  saoerdotales  et  ^Kistoliques".  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  its  various  establishments,  one  of 
which  is  at  Fribourg  in  Switzerland,  is  about  six 
hundred.  This  institute  has  already  produced  more 
than  three  hundred  priests  and  two  bishops.  The 
congregation  of  the  White  Fathers  (Pdres  Blancs) 
have  one  hundred  and  sixty  students  in  their  various 
apostoUc  schools  preparing  for  missionary  work  in 
North  Africa.  The  Lyons  Society  of  African  Mis- 
sions have  a  preparatory  school  at  Cork  in  Ireland, 
and  in  their  various  schools  they  have  a  total  of  three 
hundred  students.  The  Comrany  of  Maiv  hav«  an 
i^Mstolic  school  at  Romsey.  Hants,  whither  it  was 
recently  transferred  from  Belgium,  while  the  Fathers 
of  St-Edme^e-Pontigny  have  an  i^xistolic  school 
at  Hitchin,  recently  transferred  from  MontpSaint- 
Michel  in  Normandy.  The  Franciscans,  the  Domini- 
cans, the  Passionists,  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immacu- 
late, and  the  Redemptorists  abo  have  apostolic  schools 
for  the  recruitment  of  their  own  orders. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  complete  statis- 
tics of  all  existing  t^ioBtolic  schools.  The  following 
figures  give  the  status  of  the  chief  apostolic  schools  in 
1911:  Jesuit,  Eremo  di  Lanso  (transferred  from 
Avignon),  72  pupils;  Vitoria  (transferred  from  Bor- 
deaux), 50  pupua;  Turnhout,  Belgium;  Poitiers;  Thieu, 
82  pupils;  Afungret.  Ireland,  73  pupils;  Vincentian, 
Dax,  112  pupils;  Wemhoutsburg,  160  pupils:  Ingel- 
munster,  60 pupus;  Vienna,  50 pupils;  Perryville,  Mis- 
80urif48pupils;  G«ainantown,  Pennsylvania,  70pupils; 
Salesian,  Toumai,  170pin>ils;  Guernsey,  70  pupils;  St. 
Jos^h's,  Mill  Hill,  St.  Peter's,  Fredifield,  47  pupils; 
Petits  Clares  de  Saint-Joseph,  Suse.  Italy,  80  pupils; 
Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Comweils,  Pennsylvania, 
60  pupils;  Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  various 
schools  and  colleges,  600  pupils;  White  Fathers,  in 
various  schools  and  colleges,  160  pupils;  Society  of 
the  African  Missions,  in  various  schools  and  collies, 
300  pupils.  This  account  of  the  fmostolic  schools 
shows  how  the  Holy  Spirit  is  at  work  in  the  church, 
falling  and  preparing  vessels  of  election  to  preach  the 
name  of  God  .  to  (^entiles.  The  work  of  apostolic 
schools  is,  according  to  the  words  of  Pius  IX.  "salu- 
tary and  useful"  (saluiare  et  tUile).  "It  is' ,  wrote 
Monseigneur  de  S^gur,  "one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful flowers  which  the  garden  of  the  Church  presents 
at  the  present  day  to  the  eyes  of  God  ana  men". 
The  graduates  of  those  schools  are  apostles,  and 
.those  who  contribute  to  their  education  have  a 
shaie  in  the  woric  and  are  partakers  in  the  reward 
of  qxMtles. 

Da  CHAioinun,  Atbtrie  dt  Faretia,  B.J.,  fonlatmr  dm  Jfcob* 
ilpea<oii«iM«,  M  «w,  <l  nm  ouiri  (Parii,  1881) ;  DaLBBiL,  Pmr 
Ttpmflm  AM  «<m<Ra«rM  (Paiii,  1907);  L'BtaU  ajwiMigiM 
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Bordeaux,  trttiuOrt  i  Vitoria,  Btpatnt,  CampU  rendu  annuel 
laOB-mO  (Boideaux);  L'Bcole  ajaoeiolimu  d^Atigtum  et  de  Dile 
trant/iri  iN.D.dee  Anget,  Bremo  di  Lan^H-  Balie.  Annies  1909- 
IBW  (Turin,  1911);  Le  reenUement  taeerdatal  in  Rente  Trimet- 
(rieOe,  no.  38  (Puu,  June,  1910);  JfanueLdo  (Euwet.  Inelitu- 
Hmu  Religieuset  et  charilablee  de  Parie  (Paris,  1911);  Annalee  de 
la  Conorltalion  dela  Uitnon  (July,  1911);  The  Apielolic  Record: 
Mmterel  College,  I  (Limerick,  September,  1910);  St.  Joeepk'e 
Foreign  Miesianary  Adtocate.  A  quarterly  iUuetrated  record,  VI 
(Mill  Hill,  London,  Spring  quarter,  1909),  na  11;;  Cabill,  Jfim- 
gret,  A  Brochure;  The  Mungret  Annual,  (1898-11). 

Besidee  the  books  and  pamphleta  above  mentioned  the  writer 
of  this  article  baa  derived  muon  information  from  letters  received 
from  the  euperiois  of  the  apostolic  schools  at  Eremo  di  Lanso, 
Vitoria,  Daz,  Wemhoutsburs,  Toumai,  Tbieu  and  St.  Joseph's 


Jai,  wen 
'y  CoUace, 


MiU  HUl. 


Patrick  Botle. 


SehoolB,  Clerks  ReodiiAR  of  the  Pious,  called 
also  Piariate,  Scolopii,  Esoolapios,  Poor  Clerks  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  the  Paiuine  Congregation,  a  re- 
ligious order  founded  in  Rome  in  1597  by  St.  Joseph 
C&lasanctius  (q.  v.).  As  a  member  of  the  Confrater- 
nity of  Christian  Doctrine  he  went  about  the  country 
instructing  the  people,  and  his  experience  convinced 
him  of  the  necessity  of  providing  the  children  of  the 
poor  with  religious  instruction  at  an  early  age,  Anto- 
nio Brendoni,  pastor  of  Santa  Dorotea  m  Trastevere, 
placed  two  rooms  at  his  disposal  and  assisted  him  in 
the  work,  in  which  they  were  afterwards  joined  by  two 
other  priests.  It  was  not  long  before  the  reputation 
of  the  school  increased  the  attendance  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  Calasanctius  removed  it  to  a  building  within 
the  city,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  with  his  com- 
panions. When  two  years  later  the  school  was  again 
removed,  this  time  to  the  Vestri  Palace  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sant'  Andrea  della  VaUe,  community  life  was  inau- 
gurated among  the  associates,  and  Clement  VIII 
showed  his  approval  of  the  work  by  ordering  the  pay- 
ment of  a  yearly  allowance  of  200  scudi  for  rent  of  the 
house.  Qiticiam  ensued  which  led  to  an  inspection 
of  the  schools  by  Cardinals  Antoniani  and  Baronios, 
which  resulted  satisfactorily,  the  approval  of  Paul 
V  was  even  more  pronounced  than  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor. In  1612  the  growth  of  the  schools  necessi- 
tated the  purchase  of  the  Torres  Palace,  and  on  25 
March,  1617  Odaaanctius  and_  his  companions  re- 
ceived the  religious  habit,  the  saint  changing  his  name 
to  Joseph  of  the  Mother  of  God,  thus  inaugurating  the 
practice  of  dropping  the  family  name  on  entering  the 
religious  life.  The  most  noted  of  his  earlv  compan- 
ions were  Gaspare  Dragonette,  who  joined  the  saint 
at  the  age  of  95  and  dieda  saintly  death  in  1628  at  the 
age  of  120;  Bernardino  Pannicola,  later  Bishop  of  Ra- 
vello;  Juan  Garcia,  afterwards  general  of  the  order; 
the  learned  GeUio  Ghellini:  Tomasso  Vittoria;  Vivi- 
andi  de  GoUe;  Melohiore  Albacchi,  etcl 

The  congr^tion  was  made  a  religious  order  18 
Nov^  1621  by  a  Brief  of  Gregory  XV,  under  the  name 
of  "Congregatio  Paulina  Clericorum  regularium  pau- 
perum  Matris  Dei  scholarum  piarum".  The  Consti- 
tutions were  approved  31  Jan.,  1622,  when  the  new  or- 
der  was  given  the  privileges  of  the  mendicant  orders 
and  Calasanctius  was  named  fieneral^  his  four  assist- 
ants being  Pietro  Casani,  Viviano  Vivani,  Francesco 
Castelli,  and  Paolo  Ottonelli.  On  7  May  of  the  same 
year  the  novitiate  of  St.  Onofrio  was  opened.  In  1656 
Alexander  VII  rescinded  the  privil^e  of  solemn  vows 
granted  by  Gregory  XV,  and  added  to  the  simple  vows 
an  oath  of  perseverance  in  the  conpegation.  This 
was  again  altered  by  Clement  IX  m  1669,  who  re- 
stored the  Piarists  to  the  condition  of  regulars.  But 
petitions  from  members  who  hesitated  to  bind  them- 
selves by  solemn  vows  led  Cleihent  X  in  1670  to  issue  a 
Brief  which  empowered  the  generial  of  the  Piarists  to 
dispense  from  solemn  vows  laymen  or  clerics  in  minor 
oroers,  while  ordained  clerics  in  possession  of  a  suffi- 
cient patrimony  or  a  benefice  were  restored  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  their  bishops.  The  Piarists  are  exempt 
from  episcopal  jurisdiction  and  subject  only  to  the 
genenJI  who  is  elected  every  sbc  years  and  has  four 


assistants.  In  virtue  of  a  Brief  of  Alexander  Vlll 
(1690)  they  ceased  to  be  discalced.  Their  habit  is 
closed  in  front  with  three  leathern  buttons,  and  they 
wear  a  short  mantle.  The  order  spread  rapidly  even 
during  the  founder's  lifetime  and  at  present  it  has  nine 
provinces  (Italy,  Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  Spain,  Chile,  and  Central  America),  121 
houses  with  2100  members  and  about  40,000  pupifa. 

The  Piarists  have  won  distinction  in  the  spna«  of 
education.   Their  first  care  is  to  provide  free  educa- 
tion for  poor  children,  but  they  also  receive  pupils 
from  the  middle  classes  and  the  nobihty,  and  since 
1700  they  have  taught  besides  the  elementary 
branches  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.   At  the  time  o( 
their  foundation  in  Poland  and  Lithuania,  Clement 
XII  formally  commissioned  them  to  teach  the  hi^er 
studies.   The  course'  consists  of  nine  dasses,  the  pkn 
of  studies  is  uniform,  as  are  also  the  textbooks,  which 
to  a  great  extent  are  compiled  by  members  of  the  or- 
der.  Like  the  Jesuits  they  devote  special  attention  to 
the  acting  of  Latin  dramas  by  the  students.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  order,  Francis  Hermann  Czech  (d.  1847), 
was  very  successful  in  his  work  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb.   Among  the  writers  and  learned  men  of 
the  order  are  the  general  Pietro  Francesco  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  author  of  the  "Polvgr^hia 
sacra seu Eleuciaarium  biblicumhist.-m^'.  (Au^ 
'burg,  1724) :  Philip  di  St.  James,  who  edited  the  chirf 
Sentences  of  the  "Maxima  Sanctorum  Patrum  Biblio- 
theca"  (Lyons,  1719);  Am.  Ze^licki,  whose  "Biblio- 
theca  gnomico  hist.-symb.-pohtica"  was  published  at 
Warsaw  in  1742;  Alexis  a  S.  Andrea  Alexi  (d.  1761), 
moral  theolo^an;  Antonius  a  Santo  Justo,  author 
of  "Schola  pia  Aristotelico-Thomistica"'  (Saragassa, 
1745);  Gottmd  a  S.  Elisabetha  Uhlich  (d.  1794),  oro- 
fesBor  of  heraldry  and  numismatics;  Augustine  Odo- 
brina,  who  was  actively  associated  with  Leibnis; 
Adrian  Ranch,  historian;  Josef  Fengler  (d.  1802), 
Bishop  of  Raab ;  Remi^us  Dottier,  professor  of  physics 
at  the  University  of  Vienna;  Frani  Lang,  rector  of  the 
same  university;  the  general  Giovanni  Tnghirami  (d. 
1851),  astronomer;  Johann  N.  Ehrlich  (d.  1864),  pro- 
fessor of, theology  at  the  Universitv  of  Pneae;  A. 
Leonetti,  author  of  a  biography  of  Alexander  VI  (Bo- 
logna, 1880);  Filippo  Cecchi;  Karl  Feyerfeil,  mathe- 
matician; and  Ftaiii  Kraus,  philologian.   Many  mem- 
bers of  the  order  led  lives  d  eminent  sanctity.   In  his 
Life  of  St.  Joseph  Calasanctius,  Tosetti  gives  a  list  of 
54  who  between  1615  and  1756  died  edifying  deaths, 
among  them  Petrus  Casani  (d.  1647),  the  first  novice 
master  of  the  order;  the  fourth  superior  TCneral,  Co- 
simo  Chiara  (d.  1688);  Petrus  Andreas  Taceioiii  (d. 
1672);  the  lay-brother  Philip  Bosio  (d.  1662);  Anto- 
nio Muscia  (d,  1665);  and  Eusebius  Amoretti  (d. 
1685). 

Cassanotab  t  Sams,  Joet  de  Calaeam  y  «u  ImHtuio  (Sancoasa, 
1904);  BzLTOT,  Hiet.  da  ordree  rdigieux  (Paris,  1792),  IV,  281 
aqq.;  Bbendlu,  Dae  mrken  der  PP.  Piarieten,  eto.  (Vienna. 
1896) :  SBTnvT,  Ordene-Regeln  der  Piari^  (Halle,  1783) ;  ScBAl/- 
IXK,  Kuree  Lebeniibeeehreibungen  gelehrter  Udnner  aue  dem  Orden 
derjromnun  Sekulen  (Prague,  17B9);  F.  LOS  HoBAKTI,  Scriftoree 
piarum  echolarum  (Buda,  1809);  Schallss,  Oedanten  eber  die 
Ordeneterfaeeung  der  Piarielen  u.  iAr  Lehmrl  (Prague,  1805); 
HmiiBCCHBB,  (Men  u.  Kongregationen,  III  (Padnbom.  1908). 

Blanche  M.  Kellt. 

Sehorlem«r-AIst,  BintoBARD  Freiherr  von.  so- 
cial reformer,  b.  at  Heringhausen,  Westphalia,  21  Oct., 
1825;  d.  at  Alst,  17  March,  1895.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  home  from  the  domestic  chaplain 
and  then  studied  as  a  cadet  at  the  Royal  Saxon  Mili- 
tary College  at  Dresden.  After  this  he  was  a  Ptm- 
sian  officer  in  an  Uhlan  regiment,  and  in  1849  took 
part  in  the  campaign  in  Baden.  In  1852  he  left  the 
army,  married  the  Countess  Droste  zu  Vischering. 
whose  maiden  name  was  Baroness  von  Imbsen,  and 
obtained  poBsession  of  the  manorial  estate  of  AM  in 
the  circle  of  Bursstdnfurt.  In  1862  he  published  his 
celebrated  pamphlet  "Die  Lage  des  Bauerastandes  in 
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Westfalea  und  waa  Sun  not  thut"  (The  condition  of 
the  peasant  class  in  Westphalia  and  what  it  needs). 
In  this  pamphlet  he  proposed  the  founding  of  an  inde- 
pendent peasant  union.  In  the  same  year  the  first 
two  societies  were  formed,  and,  following  the  example 
of  these,  peasant  unions  were  formed  in  nearly  all  the 
districts  of  Westphalia,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  six- 
ties there  were  nearly  10,000  members.  Schorlemer 
worked  both  by  speech  ^nd  in  writing  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  undertaking.  In  1863  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  PruBsiaa  afpicultural  board;  in  1865 
he  was  Uie  temporary  president  of  the  central  agri- 
cultural union,  and  in  1867  he  was  made  the  manager 
of  the  same.  As  such  he  founded  the  agricultiiral 
schools  at  LOdinghausen  and  Heiford.  In  1870  he 
was  also  the  manager  of  the  provincial  agricultural 
imion  of  Westphalia. 

His  parliamentary  career  began  in  1870.  In  the 
vears  1870-89  Schorlemer  was  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  Prussian  Diet;  in  1870-89  and  1890  a 
member  of  the  impwial  ReidistaK.  He  belonged  to 
the  Cmtre  pwty,  «id  during  the  KvUurkamiif  was  an 
indefatigable  champion  of  t£e  Church.  He  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  speakers  and  debaters  in  each 
of  these  parliaments;  possessing  both  acuteneas  and 
racy  humour,  "ruthless  but  honourable",  as  Bis- 
marck said;  he  fou^t  unweariedly  the  opponents  of 
the  Church  in  the  KuUurkampf.  In  189i3  he  came 
into  conflict  with  the  Centre  because  he  demanded  a 
better  presentation  of  agricultural  interests. 

His  pennanent  reputation,  however,  rests  upon  his 
organisation  of  the  peasants.  In  1871  the  various 
peasant  unions  were  dissolved,  and  on  30  Nov.,  1871 
one  peasant  imion,  the  Westphalian  Peasant  Union, 
as  it  exists  at  present,  was  founded.  Its  purpose  is 
the  moral,  intellectual,  and  economic  improvement  of 
the  peasant  class,  on  a  foundation  of  Ciiristian  prin- 
ciples. •  In  1890  the  union  had  20,500  members,  in 
1895  25,000,  *and  now  has  over  30,000.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  association  extend  in  all  directions;  among 
its  branches  are:  loan  and  savings  banks,  testing  sta- 
tions for  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  de- 
partment of  building,  department  of  forestrv,  insur- 
ance against  liability,  association  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  articles  necessary  in  agriculture,  boards  of 
arbitration  and  amicable  adjustment  of  difficulties, 
legal  bureau,  etc.  The  association  is  not  oi^y  a  bless- 
ing to  Westphalia,  but  also  for  the  whole  of  Germany, 
for  it  has  been  tiie  model  for  the  formation  of  a  number 
of  other  peasant  associations. 

Many  honours  were  conferred  upon  the  founder  of 
this  organisation.  Among  other  marks  of  distinction 
he  was  made  in  1884  a  member  of  the  council  of  state, 
and  in  1891  a  member  for  life  of  the  upper  house  of  the 
Prussian  Diet.  The  Emperor  Williiun  II  had  a  very 
hit^  regard  for  him.  The  pope  appointed  him  privy 
diamberlain  and  commander  of  the  orders  of  Gregory 
and  Sylvester.  In  1902  ibe  peasant  union  of  West- 
phalia erected  a  monument  to  nim  in  front  of  the  par- 
liament building  of  the  provincial  diet  at  MOnster. 

Schorlemer,  as  even  non-Catholic  newm>apers  ad- 
mitted, was  a  nobleman  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
a  harmonious  and  thorough  man;  one  who  success- 
fully combined  an  ideal  conception  of  life  with  practi- 
cal aims;  his  motto  was  "  Love  and  justice". 

ScBOBuonB-ALar,  Rtdm  gthallm  187t-7B  (Osnabrack,  1880) ; 
BusB,  Dr.  Bwghard  PrtiMn  SehorUmer-AUt  (MQiuter, 
1902). 

ELmsNB  LOfixob. 

Sehott,  Gabpas,  German  physicist,  b.  6  Feb., 
1608,  at  Kdnigshofen;  d.  12  or  22  Mav,  1666,  .at 
Augwuig.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  20 
Oct..  1627,  and  on  account  of  the  disturbed  political 
condition  oi  Germany  was  sent  to  Sicily  to  complete 
his  studies.  While  were  he  taught  mor^  theology 
and  mathematics  in  the  college  of  his  order  at  Palamo. 
He  also  studied  for  a  time  at  Rome  under  the  well- 


known  P.  Kiroher.  He  finally  returned  to  his  na- 
tive land  after  an  absence  of  some  thirty  years,  and' 
speqt  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Augsburg  engaged 
in  the  teaching  of  science  and  in  literary  work. 
Both  as  professor  and  as  author  he  did  much  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  scientific  studies  in  Germany. 
He  was  a  laborious  student  and  was  considea«d  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  while  his  simple 
life  and  deep  piety  made  him  an  object  of  veneration 
to  the  Protestants  as  well  as  to  the  Catholics  of  Augs- 
burg. Schott  also  carried  on  an  extensive  corre^ 
spondence  with  the  leading  scientific  men  of  his  time, 
notably  with  Otto  von  Guericke,  the  inventor  of  the 
air-pump,  of  whom  he  was  an  ardent  admirer.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  on  mathemat- 
ics, physics,  and  magic.  They  are  a  mine  of  curious 
facts  and  oDservations  and  were  formerly  much  read. 
His  most  interesting  work  is  the  "Magia  universa- 
lis naturs  et  artis",  4  vols.,  Wiirzburg,  1657-1659, 
which  contains  a  collection  of  mathematical  problems 
and  a  lai^^  number  of  physical  experiments,  nota- 
bly in  optics  and  acoustics.  His  "  Mechanicahy- 
draulica-pneumatica"  (Wurzbure,  1657}  contains  the 
first  description  of  von  Guericke's  au>pump.  He 
also  published  "Pantometricum  Kircherianum" 
(Wttrzburg,  1660);  "Physica  curiosa"  (Wflrzburg, 
1662),  a  supplement  to  the  "Mafia  universalis"; 
"Anatomia  physico-hydrostatica  fontium  et  flu- 
minum"  (WdrzDurg,  1663),  and  a  "Cursus  mathe- 
maticus"  which  passed  through  several  editions. 
He  also  edited  the  "Itineranum  extacticum"  of 
Kiroher  and  the  "  Amussis  Ferdinandea"  of  Curtz. 

Hbllbb,  Qetchiditt  dtr  Plmrik,  11  (Stuttnrt,  1882),  144; 
SotaaaiTOaau  Biblioth.  d»  la  Cmp.  dt  Jinu,  VII  (Paris,  1806), 
903;  St.  Lion,  AbNua  dn  oumraQ—  i*  0.  adtott  (Faria,  1765). 

H.  M.  Brock. 

SchottenklSster  (Scotch  Monasteries),  a  name 
sppUed  to  the  monastic  foundations  of  Irish  and 
Scotch  missionaries  on  the  European  continent, 
particularly  to  the  Scotch  Benedictine  monasteries  in 
Gkumany,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  were  combined  into  one  congregation  whose 
abbot-general  was  the  Abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
James  at  Ratisbon.  The  first  Schottenkloeter  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  was  S&ckin^en  in  Baden, 
founded  by  the  Irish  missionary^St.  Fndolin,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  The  same  missionaiy 
is  said  to  have  founded  a  Schottenkl6eter  at  Constance. 
A  century  later  St.  Columbanus  arrived  on  the  con- 
tinent with  twelve  companions  and  foimded  Anne- 
gray,  liuxeuil,  and  Fontaines  in  France,  Bobbio  in 
Itaqr.  Dui&g  the  seventh  century  the  disciples  of 
Columbanus  and  other  Irish  and  Scotch  missionaries 
founded  a  long  list  of  monasteries  in  what  is  now 
France,  Giermany,  Belgium,  and  Switiserland.  The 
best  known  are:  St.  Gul  in  Switzerland,  Disiboden- 
berg  in  the  Rhine  Palatinate^  St.  Paul's  at  Besancon, 
Lure  and  Cusance  in  the  Diocese  of  Besancon,  Bese 
in  the  Diocese  of  Langres,  Remiremont  ana  Moyen- 
moutier  in  the  Diocese  of  Toul,  Fosses  in  the  Diocese 
of  Li^ge,  Mont-St-Michel  at  Peronne,  Ebersmtinster 
in  Lower  Alsace,  St.  Martin  at  Cologne.  The  rule 
of  St.  Columbanus,  which  was  originally  followed 
in  most  of  these  monasteries,  was  soon  superseded 
by  that  of  St.  Benedict.  Later  Irish  missionaries 
founded  Honau  in  Baden  (about  721),  Murbach  in 
Upper  Alsace  (about  727),  AltomOnster  in  Upper 
Bavaria  (about  749),  while  other  Irish  and  Scotch 
monks  restored  St-Michel  in  Thi^rache  (940),  Wal- 
sort  near  Namur  (945),  and,  at  Cologne,  the  Mon- 
asteries of  St.  clement  (about  953),  St.  Martin 
(about  980),  St.  Symphorian  (about  990),  and  St. 
Pantaloon  (1042).  Towuds  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
and  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  number  of  Schotten- 
kldster,  intended  for  Scotch  and  Irish  monks  exclu- 
ovely,  sprang  up  in  Germany.  About  1072,  three 
Scotch  monks,  Marian,  John,  and  Candidus,  took 
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m>  thdr  abode  at  the  little  Church  of  Woh-St- 
Ftia  at  Ratisbon.  Thar  number  soon  increased 
and  a  laiver  monaBtery  was  built  for  them  (about 
1090)  by  Burgrave  Otto  of  Ratiriwn  and  his  brother 
Henry.  This  became  the  famous  Scotch  Mona»- 
tery  of  St.  Jacob  at  Ratisbon,  the  nuithei^house  of 
a  series  of  other  Schottenklfieter.  It  founded  the 
Abb^  of  St.  Jacob  at  WOrsburg  (about  1134), 
St.  .£gidius  at  Nuremberg  (1140),  St.  Jacob  at  Con- 
stance (1142),  Our  Blessed  Lady  at  Tienna  (1158), 
St.  Nicolas  at  Memmingen  (1168),  Holy  Croas  at 
ESchst&tt  (1194),  and  the  Priory  of  Eelheim  (1231). 
These,  togethv  with  the  Abbey  of  St.  Jacob  at  Erfurt 
(1030),  and  the  Prioiy  of  W«h-St-F6ter  at  Ratisbon, 
fonned  the  famous  congregation  of  tba  German 
Schottenklfieter  which  was  erected  by  Innocent  III 
in  1215,  with  the  Abbot  of  St.  JaccH>  at  Ratisbon 
as  abbot-genwal.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  most  of  these  monasteries  wwe  on  the 
decline,  partly  for  want  of  Scotdi  or  Irish  monkiL 
partly  on  account  of  great  laxity  of  discipline  and 
financial  difficulties.  In  consequence,  the  abbeys 
of  Nuremberg  and  Vienna  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Scotch  congranition  and  repeopled  by  German 
monks  in  1418.  Hie  Abbey  of  St.  Jacob  Wtknburg 
was  Udt  without  any  monks  after  the  death  of  Abbot 
Philip  in  1497.  It  was  then  repeopled  by  German 
monks  tad  in  1506  joined  the  congregation  of  Burs- 
feld.  In  1595,  however,  it  was  restorra  to  the  Scotch 
oonnegation  and  continued  to  be  occupied  by  Scotch 
mraks  until  its  suppression  in  1803.  The  abbey  of 
Constance  began  to  decline  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  Mid  was  suppressed  in  1530.  That 
of  Memmingen  also  disappeared  duringthe  early 
period  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  Abb^y 
of  Holy  Cross  at  Elichstfttt  seems  to  have  ceased 
early  m  the  fourteenth  century.  In  consequence 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  Scotland  manv 
Sootdi  Benedictines  left  their  country  and  took 
nlugd  in  the  SohottenklOster  of  Germany  during 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Scotch  monasteries  in 
Ratisbon,  Erfurt,  and  Wflnburg  again  began  to 
flourish  temppranlv,  but  all  endeavours  to  regain 
the  monasteries  of  Nuremberg^  Vienna,  and  Con- 
stance for  monks  of  Scotch  nationality  were  useless. 
In  1692  Abbot  Placidus  Flamming  of  Ratisbon  reor- 
ganised the  Scotch  congregation  wbiA  now  corn- 
raised  the  monasteries  of  Ratidbon,  Erfurt,  ai)d 
WOrsburg,  the  only  remaining  Stchottenklflster  in 
Germany.  He  also  erected  a  seminary  in  connexion 
widi  the  monastery  at  Ratisbon.  But  the  forced 
secularization  of  monasteries  .in  1803  put  an  end  to 
the  Scotch  abbeys  of  Erfurt  and  WQrEburg,  leaving 
St.  Jacob's  at  Ratisbon  as  the  only  surviving  Scho^ 
teoklOster  in  Germany.  Though  since  1827  this 
monastery  was  again  permitted  to  accept  novices, 
the  numlier  of  its  monks  dwindled  down  to  two  capit- 
ulars in  1862.  There  being  no  hope  of  any  increase, 
Pius  DC  suppreeaed  this  last  Schottenklfister  in  his 
brief  of  2  Sl^tember,  1862.  Its  revenues  were  dis- 
tributed between  the  diocesan  seminary  of  Ratidxm 
and  the  Scotdi  College  at  Rome. 

Rsm,  Bn(rdff«  nr  Qtteh.  der  SdutUnabtii  Si.  Jacob  «.  i—  Prt- 
onU  Weih  St.  pH*r  in  Rtgttullntra  in  Stvdim  und  MUtahtnam  aw 
dtm  Btn.  md  CiM.  Ordm,  XVI-XVIII  fflrOim,  ISBS-T):  Jax- 
m,  Di*  Sduttm  in  Rtgetuburg  und  ihre  KM>*  »  St,  Jaeob  (Rat- 
Ubon,  1885);  WAUicBDOBr,  S.  Mtrekfdach,  8.  Marian  md  di* 
An/dnot  dtr  SduttnkUtUr  in  Rmniinav  in  Yerha»diiuia*n  d— 
hiM.  Vtnini  won  Obtrvfol*.  XXXIV  (Ratubon,  1879),  1S7-332; 
WATTKifBACB  in  Zeiltorifi  far  chritlliehe  ArdtOototi*  und  iCtmat 
(18S6),  21-SO,  4e-(H:  HooAif,  Iriih  Uomultriti  in  Omrmanu  in 
Iritk  KaL  Jttord.  XVI  (Dublin,  18flS),  865-874;  Dunn,  IrUk 
MonkM  on  tht  Contintnt  in  Catk.  Unittrrity  BuUtlin,  X  (1904), 
307-328;  LofDMn,  Itonattieon  UetropoUt  SaUmretmit  antimut 
(Salibarg,  1908),  417-422;  OoDaAvn,  (Eutn  dm  SeM  dam 
FBurof*  Conlinmlal  in  Km.  iBit.  Bed.,  TX  (Lounin,  1908), 
21-87,287-277.  MiCHAM.  OtT. 

Sdtrmdar,  Cubiixmt,  Jesuit  theolo^^,  b.  at  It- 
ittm.  in  HuKiver,  Nov.,  1820;  d.  at  POitiecs  23  Feb., 
1876.   He  studied  at  the  German  College  at  Rome 


(1840-48)  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  on  17  May. 
1848.  For  a  time  he  filled  the  post  of  prefect  of 
studies  in  the  German  College;  subsequently  he  leo- 
tured  in  the  Roman  Cdlege  on  dogmatic  Uieology, 
and  later  on  joined  the  theoiogioal  facultv  of  Vienna. 
In  1867  he  became  a  member  of  the  theologieal  com- 
nuMMi  MMXHnted  to  prepare  the  meliminanes  for  the 
Vatican  Council.  On  his  refusal  to  take  Uie  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Uie  Constitution  of  1867  he  was,  not  long 
after  the  council  had  been  prorogued,  dqwived  of 
his  professorshii*  by  the  Austrian  Govwnment,  Tlie 
reniainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  twidiing 
of  theology  in  Uie  Catholic  Univerdtv  of  Pbitiers 
where  he  succumbed  to  an  attadc  of  pneumonia. 
Schrader's  thorough  graq>  of  scholastic  theology  is 
evidenced  by  the  many  works  that  bear  his  name. 
Chief  amon^  these  axe:  "De  Deo  Oteante";  "De 
tripliei  Ordine"j  eif^t  series  of  these,  dealing  with 
various  theological  questions,  e.  g.  medestination, 
actual  graoe,  faith,  human  society;  "De  imitate  Ro- 
mana"  (according  to  Hurter,  by  far  his  ablest  work). 
He  sssisted  PaaB^;lia  in  sevwal  of  his  woriu,  notaUy 
in  the  lattM^s  monumental  treatise  on  the  Immacu- 
late Concmtion.  He  was  also  actively  engaged  in  the 
conduct  of  a  periodical  publishsd  at  Vienna  ^1864- 
67),  and  entitled  "Der  Pi^ist  und  die  modemen 
Ideen'O  The  Syllabus  of  Pius  DC  is  given  in  a  Ger^ 
man  translation  and  a  number  of  counter  propositions 
added  with  a  view  to  bringing  out  in  dearer  li^t  the 
exact  significance  of  the  errors  condemned  m  the 
^Uabus. 

HIranl^  MMMiMlitar,  ni.  U15;  SoiimToasi,  KU.  ^  b  C 
d»  y.,  VII.  918. 

J.  A.  Cabuxu 

■oiiTMw  (Schbahm),  DoHDnc,  a  Benedictine  theo- 
logian and  canonist,  b.  at  Bamberg^  October,  1722; 
d.  m  the  monastery  of  Bans  near  Bamben,  21  Sep- 
tember, 1797.  He  took  vows  at  Bans,  13  November, 
1743,  and.  after  being  ordained  priest,  18  August, 
1748,  taugnt  at  his  monastery:  at  first,  mathematics 
(1757),  then  canon  law  (1760),  then  philosophy  (1762) 
and,  soon  after,  theolof^.  ui  1782  nerduottuitly  ac- 
cepted the  position  at  prior  in  the  monssterr  of 
MichelsbeKat  Bambeig,  whence  he  retumea  to 
Bans  in  Ira?.  TSSm  chief  works  are:  "Compoidium 
theolo0«  dogmaticts,  scholastica,  et  moralis,  me- 
thodo  Bcioitinca  propositum",  3  vols.  (Augaburg, 
1768;  3d  edition,  Turin,  1837-9);'  "Institutiones 
theolqgis  mystictB".  2  vols.  (Ausburg,  1774;  3d  edi- 
tion, Paris,  1868)^  nis  best  work;  ijialyais  opwum 
8S.  Patrum  et  scnptorum  ecdeaiastioorum",  18  vols., 
reaching  as  far  as  St.  Damasus  (Augsburg  1780-96); 
"Institutiones  juris  eoclesiastici  publici  et  privati", 
3  vols.  (Au0d>urg,  1774-5;  ^^LtA.^  1782);  '^itome 
canonum  eodesiaBticonim  ex  oonciliis  Germanue  col- 
lecta"  (Augaburg,  1774);  and  a  newly-arranged  edi- 
tion of  the  "Summa  C}oncili(»iim"  of  Carransa  con- 
tinued up  to  Pius  VI,  4  vols.  (Augsburg,  1778). 

Lnoum,  Dt*  SdirifiMUr  d—  BenmHUimr-Ordau  m  Bawtm 
lTtO-1880  OMUbaa,  188Q)  U,  818-4;  Hmna.  HommdiMUr 
LUtramu,  nl,  840-1. 

MiOHAXL  OlT. 

Bwhranlf,  Frans  Paula  ton,  naturalist,  b.  at  Vam- 
baeh  near  SchOrding  on  the  Inn,  21  August,  1747;  d.  at 
Munich,  22  December,  1836.  At;  the  age  of  nine  he 
commenced  his  studies  at  the  Je^it  CoUege  at  Pas- 
sau,  and  at  fifteen  entered  the  Society  <A  Jesus.  The 
first  year  of  his  novitiate  was  spent  at  AHenna,  and  the 
second  at  the  college  in  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  ^ere 
Father  Sluha,  a  former  missionary  in  Brasil,  interested 
him  in  ^e  study  of  nature.  His  higher  studies  were 
made  Miocessively  at  Raab,Tymau,  and  Vienna.  His 
strength  having  been  impwred  by  excessive  exertion 
dtuing  his  botuiieal  emedition,  he  was,  in  1769,  m- 
pointed  Instructor  at  the  college  at  Lins.  After  the 
suppression  of  his  order,  he  movvd  to  Vienna  iriiera  hs 
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ms  ordained  priest  in  December,  1774^  and  gained  hia 
doctorate  of  theology  in  1776.  Haying  returned  to 
his  native  place,  he  published  his  first  studies  in  natu- 
ral history;  "BeitrSge  sur  Naturgeeohichte"  (1776). 
In  tibe  same  year  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics and  physics  at  the  lyoeum  at  Amberg  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  rhetoric  at  Burghausen.  Here 
he  found  an  opportunity  of  studying  agriculture.  In 
1784,  he  became  professor  of  agriculture,  mining,  for- 
estry, botany,  and  soology  at  the  University  of  Ingol- 
  stadt  (later  re- 
moved to  Land- 
shut).  In  1809 
the  Munich  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences 
elected  him'  a 
member  on  the 
condition  of  his 
undertaking  the 
direction  of  the 
newly-estabUshed 
botanical  garden. 
To  this  task  he 
devoted  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Pos- 
sessed of  compre- 
hensive knowl- 
edge and  keen 
judgment,  he  was 
nighly  esteemed 
and  received 
many  public 
marks  of^  honour 
and  distinction. 
Acting  several  times  as  rector  during  the  years  of  his 
professorship  at  Ingolstadt  and  Landshut,  he  had  on 
many  occasions  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  univer- 
sity during  the  French  and  Austrian  occupations. 

Sehranlrs  activity  as  a  writer  is  re^y  astonishing. 
We  know  of  more  than  forty  origittal  worics  and  about 
two  hundred  dissertations  and  shorter  studies  from  his 
pen.  His  excellent  descriptions  of  flora  are  distin- 
guished by  originality,  clear  presentation,  and  lo^cal 
classification.  The  following  works  are  especially 
worthy  of  note:  "Bayerische  Flora"  (Munich,  1789); 
"Primitite  flone  salisburgensis"  (Frankfurt,  1792); 
and  above  all,  "Flora  monacensis"  (Munich,  1811- 
1820),  with  four  hundred  coloured  plates  by  Joh.  Neiw- 
mucene  Majrrhofer.  Not  less  valuable  are  the  fruits 
of  his  scientific  travels  partly  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Munich  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Among  wese  are  to  be  mentioned:  Fr. 
von  Paula  Schrank  and  R.  C.  Moll,  "Naturhistorische 
Briefe  Qber  Oesterreich,  Salsburg.  Passau,  und  Berg- 
tesgaden"  (Salaburg,  1785),  and  "Reiae  naoh  den 
sQdlichen  Gebirgen  von  Bayem,  eto.,  im  Jahr  1788" 
(Munich.  1793).  In  these  expeditions  Schrank  took 
liniueus's  travels  for  the  stucly  of  natural  history  as 
his  model.  Among  his  physiological  works  must  be 
mentioned  his  study:  "von  den  Nebengef&awn  der 
Pflanzen  und  ihrem  Nutzen"  (Halle,  1794),  in  whidi 
he  attributes  to  the  hairs  of  plants  the  function  of  ab- 
sorbing moisture;  and  some  essays  in  the  "Mdo- 
chener  Denkschnfton"  for  1809-1810  on  the  move- 
ment of  infusoria,  and  on  "Priestley's  green  matter", 
eto.  His  extensive  oorrespcmdence,  as  director  of  the 
botanical  nrden,  with  all  countries  of  Europe  and  the 
Elast  and  West  Indies  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  ttiis 
institution,  which  under  his  administration  became 
one  of  the  richest  in  Gtmnany.   To  this  botanical 

5arden  he  dedicated  a  work  in  two  folio  volumes  with 
OO  coloured  plates:  "Plants  rariores  horti  acade- 
mici  Monacensis  descripts  et  ioonibus  illustratae" 
(1819).  His  numerous  detached  studies  on  questions 
of  natural  history  may  be  found  in  "MOnohenor 
Denkschriften",  "Zeitschrift  der  Regensburger  bo- 
tanisohen  GeseUschaft",  "Hoppe's  twtanisches  Tft- 


sehenbuch",  eto.  In  the  last  days  of  his  life  the  in- 
defatigable veteran  wrote  two  Scriptural  works: 
'Bfi/upor,  a  physico-theological  expUnation  of  the  six 
davs  of  creation  (Augsburg,  1829, 16  pp.,  8")  and  a 
voluminous  "Commentarius  literalis  m  Gtenesim" 
(Salzbach,  1835,  796  jpp.  8*).  The  list  of  von 
Schrank's  works  fills  mne  columns  in  the  "Biblio- 
thtaue  des  terivaiiis  de  la  oompagnie  de  Jteis" 
(1859). 

MAnom.  Aiad.  DtHkMdm  (18fl6);  Da  Bacsbb,  BM.  >in 
terimuu  de  b  empafnif  d«  /biu,  V*  Writ  (fJttit,  1880),  i.  r. 

J.  SinniN. 

Schimudblph,  Johann,  historical  painter/  b.  at 
Oberstdorf  in  the  Allsiu,  1808:  d.  31  May,  1879.  As 
pupil  and  assistant  m  Heinridn  Hess  he  painted  five 
scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Boniface  in  the  basilica 
at  Munich:  St.  Boniface  preaching;  his  consecration 
as  bishop;  the  cutting  down  of  Thor's  oakj  the 
anointing  of  Pepin:  and  the  burial  of  St.  Boniface. 
In  these  frescoes  Scnraudolph  justified  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  by  his  master  who  had  already  tested 
his  work  in  the  Church  of  All  Saints  where  Schrau- 
dolph  had  painted  scenes  from  the  history  of  Moses. 
fij;ures  of  David,  Saul,  etc.  Some  df  his  devotional 
mctures  became  very  popular:  the  Vir^  with  the 
Child  Jesus;  St.  A^es;  Christ  as  the  Fnend  of  chil- 
dren; a  eucharistic  service,  ete.  His  carefuUy- 
executed  sketdies  for  the  life  of  St.  Boniface  were 
greatly  admired  by  fellow  artists.  On  the  recommen- 
dation of  Hess  he  received  an  important  commission 
from  Louis  I,  namely  the  painting  of  the  frescoes  for 
the  cathedral  of  Speyer.  Although  he  had  abeady 
travelled  once  through  Italy  under  the  guidance 
of  J.  Ant.  FSrster  and  had  made  numerous  copies 
of  the  old  masters,  yet  he  considered  it  necessary 
to  make  a  new  journey  to  Rome  and  Overbeck  for 
the  sake  of  this,  the  great  work  of  his  life.  Unfor- 
tunately in  his  studies  he  laid  more  stress  on  graoe 
and  tenderness  than  upon  force  and  depth.  Con- 
sequently the  lack  of  the  two  last  mentioned  quali- 
ties is  perceptible  in  his  frescoes  for  the  austere  and 
stately  impenal  cathedral,  while  correctness,  harmony, 
and  a  devout  spirit  are  unmisti^cably  present  in  the 
large  compositions.  He  made  sure  of  the  unity 
of  the  series  by  keeping  his  assistants  (his  brother 
Claudius,  HellweKeri  Andr.  Mayer,  eto.)  in  strict 
si^rdination  to  nimself,  by  retaining  for  himself 
the  designing  of  all  the  compositions  for  the  cupola, 
the  three  choirs,  and  most  of  those  for  the  nave,  by 
drawing  the  most  important  cartoons  and  painting 
Uie  most  difficult  pictures  himself.  The  unifying  con- 
ception of  aU  the  frescoes  is :  the  Divine  plan  of  salva- 
tion with  special  rrference  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  other  patron  saints  of  the  cathedral,  the  deacon 
Stephen,  Pope  St.  Stephen,  and  St.  Bernard.  After 
the  completion  of  this  undertaking  Schiaudolph 
enjoyed  the  unchanging  favour  of  the  king,  wno 
frequently  inspected  the  numerous  oil-paintings  pro- 
duced in  Sehiaudolph's  studio,  and  at  times  bought 
them  for  himself  or  the  Pinakothek. 

FOsaTBB,  a—tk.  i*r  drnttchm  Kwat,  V  (Lripris,  1860);  low, 
on  the  f  ceMoes  in  Hut  oathedral  of  Speyer  in  the  DmUciut  JCiiiuC- 
UoM,  no.  16  (Lebpnc.  1883);  Stubcmvoll,  B—AnOnina  dtr 
Mtndmm  Biu{U£i(Munieh,  187S);  Picht,  OmcA.  do-  litn- 
Kwut  (Munieb,  1888). 

G.  GlXnCANN. 


Bdiubert,  Fbans,  composer,  b.  at  Vienna,  31  Janu- 
ary, 1797;  d.  there  19  November,  1829.  He  studied 
under  his  father,  and  subsequently  under  Holier  and 
Salieri,  and  in  1807,  was  first  boy  soprano  in  the 
Lichtenthal  choir.  In  October,  1808,  he  entered  the 
Imperial  Choristers  School,  and  soon  gave  evidence 
of  extraordinary  musical  j^iua  as  a  composer,  his 
first  ^ort  being  a  pianoforte  duet,  eariy  in  1810. 
During  1811  anal812  he  produced  many  instrumental 

Eieces,  also  a  "Salve  Rnpna"  and  a  "Kyrie".  He 
ift  the  Choir  School  in  November,  1812,  uid  took  up 
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work  aa  a  schoolmaster  in  order  to  avoid  conscription. 
His  "First  Mass  in  F"  was  finished  on  22  July,  1814, 
and  i>erformed  by  the  Lichtenthal  choir  under  the 
direction  of  Holzer.  Competent  critics  have  pro- 
nounced this  mass  as  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
first  work  bv  any  composer,  save  in  the  case  of 
Beethoven's  "Mass  in  G  .  Schubert  conducted  the 
second  performance  at  the  Augustinian  church  on 
26  October,  his  brother,  Ferdinand,  presiding  at.  the 
organ.  During  the  same  year  he  produced  a  sym- 
phony and  a  "Salve  Regina",  as  well  as  some  songs 
and  instrumental  pieces.  His  famous  "Erl  King  . 
dates  from  November,  1815,  as  does  his  "Mass  in_G 
— wonderful  for  a  boy  of  ei^teen.  His  compositions 
for  1816  include  a  "Salve  Regina",  a  "Stabat Mater", 
a  "Tantum  Ergo",  and  a  "Magnificat",  as  also  two 
symphonies,  and  some  delightful  songs,  including  the 

"Wanderer".  He 
conducted  the  mu- 
sic at  high  Mass 
at  the  Altlerchen- 
felder  church  on 
Easter  Sunday, 
1820,  and  in  the 
same  year  pro- 
duced an  Easter 
cantata  and  an 
opera.  His  produc- 
tivity from  1821 
to  1824  was  enor- 
mous,  "Rosa- 
munde"  and  his 
"Mass  in  Aflat" 
being  of  per- 
manent value.  Hia 
glorious  "Ave 
Maria"  datesfrom 
1825,  apropos  of 
which  he  _  writes 
that  at  the  time  he  was  filled  with  overpowering  de- 
votion to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  three  Shakeeperian 
son^  of  1826  are  still  of  interest.  In  1827  he  was 
gratified  with  a  eulogy  from  the  dying  Beethoven, 
whom  he  visited  in  his  last  illness,  and  whose  remains 
he  followed  to  the  grave.  He  subsequently  wrote  an 
opera,  a  number  of  son^,  and  the  second  part  of  the 
"Winterreise".  Earljr  in  June,  1827,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  musical  society  of  Vienna,  and  in 
1828,  produced  his  marvellous  "Symphony  in  C", 
his  "Mass  in  E  flat",  an  oratorio,  a  hymn  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  a  string  quartet,  a  "Tantum  Etg/o"  in 
E  flat,  and  a  lovely  "Benedictus".  His  last  appear- 
ance m  public  was  on  3  November,  1828,  when  he 
went  to  near  his  brother's  new  "Requiem  'f  he  died 
a  fortnight  later,  and  his  obsequies  were  celebrated 
in  the  little  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph  m  Margarethen.  On 
21  November,  the  body  was  interred  at  Wahring, 
close  to  the  grave  of  Beethoven,  and  on  23  Decem- 
ber his  solemn  month's  mind  was  celebrated  in  the 
Augustinian  Church,  when  a  "Requiem"  by  HUtten- 
brenner  was  performed.  The  corpse  was  re-interred 
in  the  central  cemetery,  Vienna,  on  23  September, 
1888.  Schubert  produced  a  phenomenal  amount 
of  music,  his  songs  alone  numbenng  about  sue  hundred 
and  three.  His  compositions  came  into  prominence 
owing  to  their  advocacy  by  Liszt,  Schumann,  and 
Mendelssohn,  but  he  was  in  advance  of  his  time  and 
it  was  not  until  thirty  years  after  his  death  that  his 
wonderful  genius  was  fully  appreciated.  Essaying  all 
forms  of  composition,  he  was  successful  in  all,  ana  he 
may  be  regarded  as  second  only  to  Beethoven.  In 
particular,  his  unfinished  e^mphony,  his  "Rosamunde" 
Entr'acte,  his  "Mass  in  £  flat",  and  about  a  dozen 
of  his  songs  are  immortal  masterpieces. 

VoK  HaLi.BOiiN,  ^roFM  Schubert  (Vienna,  I86S):  Frost, 
SduAeii  (London,  1881);  Qbotb,  Diet,  of  Mutie  and  Mutieiant, 
IV  (London.  1909).  W.  H.  GraTTAN-FlOOD. 


Fbani  Schdbert 


Schwane,  Joseph,  a  theological  writer,  b.  at  Dors- 
ten  in  Westphalia,  2  April,  1824;  d.  at  MOnster,  6 
June,  1892.  After  receiving  his  early  education  at 
Dorsten  and  Recklinghausen,  he  studied  philosophy 
and  theology  at  Munster  (1843-7),  and  upon  his 
ordination  to  the  priesthood,  29  Ma^,  1847,  continued 
his  studies  for  two  years  at  the  imiversitiea  of  Bonn 
and  TQbingen.  Hereupon  he  became  director  of 
Count  von  Galen's  institute,  at  MOnster,  was  jiruiat- 
docent  in  church  history^  moral  theology,  and  history 
of  dogmatics  at  the  University  of  MOnster  (1853-9), 
and  assistant  professor  (1859-67).  In  1867  he  was 
appointed  professor-in-ordinary  of  moral  theology, 
history  of  dogmatics,  and  sjrmbolism,  at  the  same 
time  lecturing  on  dogmatic  theology  along  with  the 
aged  Berlage,  whom  he  succeeded  as  professor  of 
dogmatic  tiieology  in  1881.  Leo  XIII  honoured 
him  with  the  title  of  domestic  prelate  in  1890.  His 
chief  work  is  "Dogmengeschichte",  the  pioneer 
Catholic  work  of  its  kind,  covering  the  entire  history 
of  dogmatics  (4  vob.,  I,  Munster,  1862;  2nd  ed., 
Freiburg,  1892;  II,  MOnster,  1869;  2nd  ed.,  FreibuiK. 
1895;  III,  Freiburg,  1882;  IV,  Freiburg,  1890).  Hia 
larger  works  in  the  field  of  moral  theology  are:  "Die 
theologische  Lehre  uber  die  VertrSge  mit  Beriick- 
sichtigung  der  Civilgesetze,  besonders  der_  preus- 
sischen,  allgemein  deutschen  und  franzdsischen" 
(Mtinster.  1871;  2nd  ed.,  1872);  "Die  Gerechtigkeit 
und  die  aamit  verwandten  sittlichen  Tiuenden  und 
Pflichten  des  gesellschaftlichen  Lebens'  (Freiburg, 
1873);  "Spezielle  Moraltheologie"  (Freiburg,  1878- 
1885) .  Smaller  works  are : '  'Das  gdttliche  Vorherwissen 
und  seine  neuesten  Gegner"  (Mtinster,  1855);  "De 
controversia,  qute  de  valere  baptismi  hsretioorum 
inter  S.  Stephimum  Papam  et  S.  (Dyprianum  agitata 
sit,  commentatio  historico-dogmatica"  (Mtinster, 
1860);  "De  operibus  supererogatoriis  et  consiliis 
evangelicis  in  genere"  (MUnster,  1868);  "Dia  euchar 
ristische  Opferhandlung"  (Freiburg,  1889);  "Ueber 
die  scientia  media  und  mre  Verwendung  fiir  die  Lehre 
von  der  Gnade  und  Freiheit"  in  "Tubinger  theol. 
Quartalschrift"^  XXXII  (1850),  394-^59,  and  numer- 
ous other  contnbutions  to  theological  magazines. 

Ckronik  der  Akadmie  tu  Uitmter,  VII  (1892-3),  4  sq.-  L&iT- 
CHUT  in  Attgem.  deutech*  Biogr.,  LIV  (Ldpxig,  1908),  268-9. 

MiCHASii  Ott. 

Schwann,  Theodor,  German  ph}rsiologist  and 
founder  of  the  theory  of  the  cellular  structure  of 
animal  organisms;  b.  at  Neuss,  7  December,  1810; 
d.  at  Cologne,  11  January,  1882.  He  studied  med- 
icine at  Bonn,  where  one  of  his  teachers  was  the 
celebrated  physiologist  John  MUller,  and  _  also  at 
WOrzburg,  and  at  Berlin  where  he  obtained  his 
degree  in  1834.  His  dissertation  for  the  doctorate 
on  the  breathing  of  the  embryo  of  the  hen  in  the  egg, 
"De  necessitate  ceris  atmosphffirici  ad  evolutionem 
pulli  in  ovo  incubato"  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  medical  world.  After  graduation  he  acted  as 
assistant  in  the  anatomical  museum  at  Berlin;  in 
1839  he  became  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  Louvain;  in  1848  professor  of  physi- 
ology ana  comparative  anatomy  at  Li^e  and  in 
1880  retired  from  teaching.  Schwann  proved  that 
animal  cells  are  in  morphological  and  physiological 
accordance  with  those  of  plants,  and  that  all  animal 
tissues  proceed  partly  from  cells  and  are  partly  com- 
posed of  them.  He  established  this  theory  in  his 
chief  work:  " Mikroskopische  Untersuchungen  Ober 
die  Ubereinstimmung  m  der  Struktur  und  dem 
Wachstum  der  Tiere  und  Pflanzen"  (Berlin,  1839). 
Before  this  John  Purkinje  (1787-1869)  had  pointed 
out  the  analogy  between  the  nuclei  of  the  animal  cell 
and  of  the  plant  cell,  still  Schwann  deserves  the  credit 
of  having  developed  and  established  this  themy. 
K6lliker's  cellular  physiology  and  Virchow's  cellular 
pathology  are  based  on  Schwann's  theory.  Schwann 
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also  discovered  the  cells  of  the  naila  and  feathers, 
what  are  called  the  Tomes  fibres  of  the  teeth,  the 
nuclei  of  the  smooth  and  striped  muscle-fibres,  and 
the  envelope  of  the  nerve-fibres  (Schwann's  envelope). 
Moreover,  in  1836  he  discovered  that  pepsin  was  the 
substance  that  produced  albuminous  digestion  in 
the  stomach;  in  1844  he  produced  the  first  artificial 
gastric  fistula,  and  called  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  gall  in  digestion.  He  discovered  the  organic 
nature  of  yeast  at  the  same  time  as  Cagniard  Latour, 
although  independently  of  the  latter,  and  proved 
that  the  yeast-cells  take  the  material  necessary  for 
reproduction  and  development  from  the  substance 
capable  of  fermentation.  In  a  separate  treatise 
he  proved  the  weakness  of  the  theory  of  spontaneous 
generation.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned 
Schwann  wrote  a  number  of  papers  for  medical 
journals  and  for  the  reports  of  the  Belgian  Academy. 

Biographitchea  Lexikon  der  henorragenden  Aerzte,  V,  316; 
Baiiner  ktinitclu  Wochmtchri/l  (1882),  63,  necrology. 

Lbopold  Senfblder. 

Sehwanthaler,  Lcnwib  von,  founder  of  the  mod- 
em Romantic  school  of  sculpture,  b.  at  Munich  in 
1802;  d.  there,  1848.  He  received  a  thorough  classi- 
cal education  but  even  as  a  boy  was  fond  of  modelling 
in  wax;  then,  led  by  patriotism,  he  took  to  the  paint- 
ing of  battle 
scenes  and  with 
Pocci  he  drew  up 
the  scheme  of  a 
procession  of  ro- 
mantic knights 
proceeding  to  a 
tournament.  King 
Maximilian  I 
commissioned  him 
to  design  mytho- 
logical reliefs  for 
an  epergne,  which 
was  never  wholly 
carried  out  and 
was  later  melted 
down.  A  few  wax 
models  that  have 
been  preserved 
are  vfery  fine. 
Schwanthaler 

LtTDWIQ  SCHWANTHALIK  msAe      ti  KTCtit 

many  reliefs,  taken  from  the  stories  of  the  Gre£  gods 
and  neroes,  for  the  salons  of  the  Gljrptothek  at  Mu- 
nich. Before  thw  were  actually  executed  he  visited 
Thorwaldsen  at  Rome.  ^  At  a  later  date  he  spent  a 
considerable  length  of  time  at  Rome,  where  he  was 
honoured  by  a  large  numBer  of  commissions  from 
King  Louis  I  of  Bavaria.  He  prepared  the  models  of 
the  twenty-five  statues  of  artists  of  the-Pinakothek 
and  made  the  drawing  for  the  Greek  poets  intended 
for  the  new  palace.  He  modelled  a  "  TWumphal  Pro- 
cession of  Bacchus"  on  a  frieze  143  feet  long  for  the 
palace  of  Duke  Maximilian.  This  was  followed  by 
the  large  reliefs  at  Ratisbon  for  the  princes  of  Thum 
and  Taxis.  He  carried  out  in  a  free  manner  one  of 
Ranch's  designs,  the  victorious  "Germania",  on  one 
of  the  pediments  of  the  Walhalla  near  Ratisbon.  A 
design  of  his  own,  the  "Battle  of  Arminius,"  is  exe- 
cuted on  the  other  pediment. 

Entirely  his  own  composition  also  is  the  "Bavaria" 
as  protectress  of  the  arts  on  the  pediment  of  the  ex- 
hibition hall.  The  colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,  62  feet 
high,  above  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  Munich  peatly  added 
to  his  reputation.  He  constantly  received  commis- 
sions both  from  near  and  far  for  monumente  in  hon- 
our of  rulers,  generals,  and  artists.  Tha  impatience 
of  those  who  gave  him  commissions,  especially  the  in- 
sist^ce  on  haste  of  King  Louis  and  of  the  architect 
Klenze,  led  Schwanthaler  into  the  error  of  overpro- 
duction and  perfunctoriness.  On  the  other  hana  he 
XIII.— 38 


exhibited  an  astonishing  inventive  faculty  which 
seemed  never  to  repeat  itself,  which  showed  freshness 
and  animation  in  the  presentation,  and  a  grasp  of 
monumental  size  and  classic  beauty  in  the  general  con- 
ception of  works  that  usually  were  arranged  in  cycles. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  execution  of  the  de- 
tails was  frequently  faulty.  He  exhibited  great  skill 
in  the  treatment  of  medieval  and  modem  dress.  Con- 
trary to  his  natural  inclination  he  was  constantly 
obliged  to  treat  antique  subjects,  but  he  brought  to  his 
task  a  classically-trained  mind  and  taste. 

LObks,  Oeack.  da-  PUutik  (Leipii«,  1871),  II,  ft  carafully-oon- 
aidered  judsment;  Pbcht,  Qach.  aer  MUncluntr  Kurut  (Munich, 
1888);  VON  Rbbbb,  Gaek.  itr  nmeren  Kuiut,  II  (1881). 

G.  GlETUANN. 

Sehwarta,  Fbtbb  Gborgb.  See  Nigeb,  Pbtbb 
Gborgb. 

Sehwan  (Schwartz),  Berthou),  a  German  friar, 
reputed  the  inventor  of  gunpowder  and  firearms. 
There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  bearer  of  this 
name  and  his  share 
in  the  discovery 
attributed  to  him. 
He  was  a  Francis- 
can, and  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  in 
Freiburg  in  the 
first  hsdf  of  the 
thirteenth  cen- 
tury. He  took 
the  name  of  Ber- 
thold  in  religion, 
to  which  was  ap- 
pended the  ad- 
jective Schwarz 
(black),  either  on 
account  of  the 
colour  of  his  habit 
or  because  he  was 
looked  on  as  being 
addicted  to  the 
black  art.  It  was 
in  the  course  of  his  studies  in  alchemy  that  he  discovered 
the  explosive  properties  of  gunpowder  which  he  ap- 
plied to  firearms.  A  monument  was  erected  to  him  m 
his  birthplace  in  1853.  The  history  of  the  invention 
of  gunpowder'  is  wrapped  in  obscurity.  The  Chinese 
and  Arabs  are  said  to  have  been  fazniliar  with  burn- 
ing mixtures,  and  as  early  as  a.  d.  660  Greek  fire  was 
brou^t  to  (Jonstantinople.  Roger  Bacon  (1246-94) 
mentions  the  explosive  properties  of  saltpetre  mix- 
tures in  his  "De  secretis  operibus  artis  et  natune", 
c.  6,  though  he  does  not  lay  claim  to  the  discovery. 
The  first  to  attribute  it  and  its  subsequent  applica- 
tion to  the  friar  of  Freiburg  seems  to  have  been  Felix 
Hemmelin  (1389-1464)  of  Zurich  in  his  "De  nobilitate 
et  rusticitate  dialogus"  (c.  1450).  He  states  some- 
what vaguely  that  the  discovery  was  made  within 
200  years  of  the  time  of  his  writing.  This  would 
apparently  make  Berthold  a  contemporary  of  Bacon. 
Many  later  writers,  however,  place  nim  m  the  four- 
teenth century,  ana  while  some  give  1354,  the  date 
inscribed  upon  his  monument,  as  the  time  of  his 
discovery,  others  simply  give  him  credit  for  the  in- 
vention of  firearms  and  notably  of  brass  cannon. 
For  a  critical  study  of  the  question  cf.  Hansjacob, 
who  concludes  that  Berthold  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  Bacon  having 
learned  the  discovery  from  him.  While  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  ne 
was  the  first  to  make  the  discovery  of  (pmpowder, 
it  is  commonly  admitted  that  the  mvention  of  fire- 
arms is  due  to  him. 

Hansjacob,  Der  Sehmru  Berthold,  Der  Erfindtr  dee  Sehiee- 
puttert  u.  der  Peuenmffen  (Freiburg,  1801). 

Hbnrt  M.  Brock. 


Berthold  Schwarx 
From  a  woodcut  in  Tberet*8  Livre  des 
Vrais  Pourtraits,  Paria,  1584 
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Mhwanbiirc,  two  small  principalitiea  of  Central 
Gennaay,  Schwanburg-Rudolstaat  and  Schwan- 
burg-SonderBhauB«t,  °wmch,  bcmevet,  have  been  con- 
nected by  penonal  union  under  one  sovereim  since 
1909.  lite  principality  of  Schwarsburg-Rudolstadt 
has  an  area  of  363  square  miles,  and  in  1910  had 
100,712  inhabitants.  The  territory  of  the  state  con- 
sists of  two  non-contiguous  districts,  the  Upper  Barony 
in  Thuringia  and  the  Lower  Barony  south  of  the 
Hars  Mountains.  The  Upper  Barony  fcapital, 
Rudolstadt)  has  an  area  of  280  square  miles;  the 
Lower  Barony  (capital,  Frankenhausen)  an  area  of 
83  square  miles.  The  Upper  Barony  includes  the 
exclave  of  Leutenberg  lying  to  the  east.  As  regards 
relision,  in  1905,  of  96,835  inhabitants  95,641  were 
Luuierans,  994  Catholics,  and  82  Jews.  Consequently 
the  Catholics  number  only  one  per  cent  of  the 
population;  in  1871  they  numbered  only  one-tenth 
per  cent.  The  principafity  of  Schwanburg-Sondera- 
hausen  has  an  area  of  about  333  square  miles,  and 
in  1910  had  89,984  inhabitants.  The  territory  of 
this  state  also  consists  of  two  main  districts  called 
the  Lower  Barony  situated  south  of  the  Han,  and 
the  Upper  Barony  in  Thuringia  south  of  the  Prussian 
city  of  Erfurt.  The  Lower  Barony  (capital,  Sondera- 
hausen)  is  in  area  about  200  square  miles,  while  the 
Upper  Barony  (capital,  Amstadt)  has  an  area  of 
wout  132  square  miles.  In  1905  of  the  85,152  iiH 
habitants  of  Schwarzburg-Sondersbausen  83,389  were 
Lutherans,  1521  Catholics,  and  195  Jews.  Hie 
Catholics,  therefore,  number  nearly  two  per  cent 
of  the  population;  in  1871  they  were  only  three-tenths 
per  cent. 

The  Schwanburg  principalities  are  a  part  of  the 
region  occupied  by  the  old  tribe  of  the  Thuringians. 
who  in  the  sixth  century  succumbed  to  the  imited 
attack  of  tiie  Gmnan  tribes  of  Uie  Franks  and  Saxons. 
In  the  ninth  and  tenth  oentivies  several  counts 
becune  independent  rulers  in  (Merent  parts  of  the 
Thuringian  territory.  Among  these  were  the  counts 
of  Keverenburg  (Kfifemburg),  from  whom  sprang 
the  princely  house  of  Schwariburg,  which  takes  its 
name  from  a  castle  on  the  small  Thuringian  river 
ciJled  Schwarza.  Gundar  (GOnther),  a  son  of  the 
Prankish  Idng  Lothair  IV,  is  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  family.  The  first  count  mentioned  in  a  docu- 
ment is  Sisio  III  (1009-60).  In  the  course  of  time 
appeared  the  ruling  lines  of  Kftfemburg,  Schwari- 
burg, and  the  senior  and  cadet  lines  of  Biankenburg. 
In  1548  Gtlnther  XL,  who  was  also  called  GOnther 
with  the  Heavy  Jaw,  again  united  all  the  lands  of 
Scbwarsburg  under  his  nile._  The  territoriea  were 
again  divided  by  various  partitions  and  treaties,  and 
finally,  by  the  Hau^reiess  of  Urn  in  1599,  into  the 
two  domains  and  unes  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 
and  Schwanburg-Amstadt  (or  Schwarzburg-Son- 
dersbausen). In  1710  Emperor  Joseph  I  raised 
Louis  Frederick  I  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  to 
the  rank  of  a  hereditary  prince  of  the  empire.  In 
1713  primogeniture  was  introduced,  and  a  treatv  of 
succession  was  made  with  Schwarsburg-Sondera- 
hausen.  In  1807  Louis  Fi«derick  Iljoined  the  Con- 
federation of  tiie  Rhine;  in  1815  nince  Frederick 
GOnther  joined  the  German  Confederation.  In  the 
war  of  1866  between  Prussia  and  Austria  the  govern- 
ment voted  fwainst  the  Austrian  proposal  for  the 
mobilisation  ofthe  forces  of  the  confederation  against 
Prussia.  Ruler  and  people  joined  the  North  German 
Confederation.  Since  1871  the  principality  has  been 
one  of  the  confederal  states  of  the  German  Empire. 
Prhice  GOnther  Victor  (b-  1862)  has  been  the  ruler 
since  1890. 

In  Schwar^urg-Amstadt  the  sons  of  Christian 
Gtlnther  I  founded,  without  prejudice  to  the  unity 
of  the  original  territory,  three  lines,  those  of  Sondera- 
hausen,  Arnstadt,  and  Ebeleben.  However,  the 
two  latter  lines  became  extinct  (Amstadt  in  1660, 


and  Ebeleben  in  1681).  After  the  deatb  of  Anthony 
GQnther  I  of  the  Sondershausen  line  his  two  sons 
divided  the  government  between  them  and  founded 
the  lines  of  Sondershausen  and  Amstadt.  In  1697 
the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  was  made 
a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  his  territory  declared  an 
independfflit  principahty  of  the  empire;  the  same 
rank  and  independence  of  territory  was  conferred 
upon  the  ruler  of  Schwaraburg-Arnstadt  in  1709. 
Before  this  ibsy  had  been  xuaaet  the  suzerainty  of 
various  German  states.  The  house  of  Schwarsbuig- 
Amstadt  became  extinct  in  1716.  Hie  Prince  of 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  became  the  sole  ruler 
of  the  territory,  which  took  the  name  of  Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen.  The  law  of  primogeniture  had  heai 
introduced  in  Sondershausen  in  1713,  and  a  treaty 
of  succession  had  been  made  with  Rudolstadt.  In 
1806  Prince  Gflnther  Frederick  Charles  secretly 
supported  Prussia  in  the  war  between  Prussia  and 
Irance.  Napoleon,  on  this  account,  sent  a  French 
army  into  the  territory  of  Schwarzburg,  which  plun- 
dered and  devastated  the  countnr.  In  1807  the 
prince  joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and 
m  1815  entered  the  German  Confedoation.  In 
1866,  in  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  both 
prince  and  people  were  opposed  to  the  mobilization 
of  the  forces  of  the  coniederation  Mainst  Prwaia. 
They  declared  themselves  on  the  side  of  Prusaa, 
and  the  country  joined  the  North  German  Confedo^ 
ation.  In  1871  the  principality  became  one  of  the 
confederated  states  of  the  German  Eknpire.  With 
the  death  of  Prince  Charles  GOnther  in  1909  the 
Sondershausen  line  became  extinct.  In  virtue  of 
the  treaty  cS  succession  of  1713  the  sovereignty 
went  to  Prince  Gttnther  Victor  of  Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt,  who  since  then  has  called  himself  Prince 
of  Schwarzburg.  The  two  principalities  have  not 
at  the  present  time  lost  their  constitutional  inde- 
pendence by  this  personal  union;  however,  a  closer 
union  of  the  two  states  is  frequently  ur^d.  Hie 
marriage  of  Prince  GOnther  Victor  of  Schwarzburg 
being  without  issue.  Prince  Sizzo  of  Leutenberg  has 
been  recognized  as  a  member  of  the  ruling  house  of 
equal  rank,  and  was  made  Prince  of  Schwarzburg  in 
1896.  Prince  Sizzo  is  the  son  of  Prince  Fredrick 
GOnther,  who  died  in  1867,  by  his  morgaaatio  mar- 
riage with  the  Countess  von  Ileina,,  and  the  aovtr- 
ei^ty  of  both  states  will  devolve  upon  him  when 
Pnnee  GOnther  Victor  dies. 

Before  the  great  religious  schism  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Schwarzburg  domtuns  belonged,  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Mainz. 
Hie  peipianent  representative  of  the  archbishop  in 
Thunn^a  was  an  auxiliaiy  bishop  who  resided  at 
Erfurt.  The  Reformation  found  early  entrance  into 
SehwarzburK.  In  the  Upper  Barony  it  was  definitively 
mtroduced  by  Count  Henry  XXXII  (1531-38), 
who  was  called  the  "Reformer".  At  his  death  the 
Upper  Barony  fell  to  Count  GOnther  XL  (1526-52). 
At  first  imder  the  pressure  exerted  by  his  feudal 
suzerain,  the  strictly  Catholic  Duke  George  of  Saxe- 
Meissen,  GOnther  remained  a  .Catholic:  ^ill  he  en- 
couraged the  new  doctrine  and,  at  the  Diet  of  Ratia- 
bon  in  1541,  went  over  public^  to  the  Protestant 
ride.  All  Catholic  life  vanished  completely  from  his 
territories.  In  the  Catholic  era  the  Schwarcbiug 
territories  had  belonged  to  the  Archdeanery  of  Jecl^ 
aburg,  where  in  1004  a  monastery  of  Augustiniaa 
Canons  Regular  had  been  established;  in  1552  the 
monastery  received  a  Lutheran  dean,  and  in  1572 
was  secularized.  Venerable  arehitectural  monu- 
ments still  Kive  proof  of  the  flourishing  conditions 
of  Catholic  Bfe  in  the  era  before  the  Reformation, 
although  a  large  number  of  CathoUc  edifices  were 
destroyed  during  the  Pessants'  War  in  1525.  Cele- 
brated memorials  of  this  period  are  the  ruins  %f  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Paulinaella  Cmtended  both  for 
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monks  and  nuna),  which  waa  eatabliahed  in  1106  by 
St.  Paulina,  dau^ter  of  the  Thuringiaa  Count 
Moricho,  jointly  with  her  son  Werner,  and  was  sup- 
preesed  in  1534:  further,  the  Church  of  Our  Ladv  at 
Amstadt,  the  cnurch  at  Stadtilm,  and  numy  viUace 
churchea,  which  have  excellent  carvinoa  from  the 
ccld>rated  school  of  carving  in  the  Benemotine  Mon- 
astery of  Saalfeld. 

in  1771  CsthoHo  aervicee  were  held  again  in  the 
pHncipality  of  Schwanburg-Rudolatadt  for  the 
miners  who  had  come  from  Auatria,  and  had  been 
granted  Uie  right  to  exeroiae  their  religion,  but  not 
in  public.  Catholics  received  the  right  of  publicly 
exeroising  their  relijpon  when  the  principality  joined 
the  CoD^dwation  of  the  Rhine  and  later  jomed  the 
German  Confederation.  In  both  principalities  the 
periodical  church  services  were  under  the  care  of 
prieata  horn  Erfurt.  Mudi  of  the  credit  for  the 
further  development  of  CathoKc  affairs  in  Schwata- 
burg-Rudoktadt  is  due  to  James  Hermann  von  Ber^ 
trab,  who,  although  a  Catholic,  waa  the  bead  of  the 
Rudolstadt  ministry  untU  his  deaUi  in  1887.  In 
Sc^wanburg-Sonderahausen  the  first  CaUiolic  parish 
was  formed  at  Amstadt.  From  1817  the  Qovera- 
ment  permitted  the  holding  of  CathoHo  services. 
By  an  edict  of  the  sovereign  ci  15  April,  1837,  the 
Catholic  parish  was  granted  corporate  riimts.  By  a 
decree  of  the  J^paganda  of  27  June,  1869,  the  eode- 
aiastical  jurisdiction  over  the  CaUiolics  of  the  two 
principalities  waa  tnutafwred  to  the  Bishop  of  P»- 
derbora.  Before  this  the  biahop  had  exerted  himself 
on  bduklf  of  the  Catholics  of  Schwanburg,  but 
lacking  a  canonically  le{^  title  had  hesitated  to 
introduce  any  regular  panah  work.  By  an  edict  of 
the  ruler  of  10  November,  1871,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Biahop  of  Paderbom  was  reooipuaed  by  the 
government  in  Sohwarsburg-Rudolstadt,  and  per- 
mission waa  given  for  the  appointment  <»  a  penn&- 
nent  priest  at  Rudolstadt  for  ute  entire  Upper  Barony 
of  Rudolstadt  under  the  title  of  miaaon  priest.  By 
decree  of  the  ruler  of  10  July,  1874,  the  parish  r&- 
cMved  the  legal  rights  of  a  private  juridical  person. 
In  Schwarsburg-Sondershauaen  the  tranafer  of  the 
juris(Uction  to  the  Bishop  of  Paderbom  was  looked 
upon  as  a  oonceasion  of  tiie  Govenunoat  made  to 
the  bishop  of  the  time,  beoauae  the  tranafer  waa  a 
one-^ded  one,  made  without  agreement  mtin  the 
Government.  Each  new  biahop,  therefore,  must 
notify  tiie  Government  of  Scnwanburg-SondeiB- 
hauaen  of  his  M>p(^tment,  whereupon  he  receives 
a  new  confirmation  of  hia  right  to  exercise  jurisdio- 
tion. 

A  permanent  nuamon  priest  waa  wpdnted  at  Am- 
stadt for  the  entire  UppBr  Baiony  of  Sonderahauaen 
by  an  ediet  of  the  ruler  of  26  January,  1871.  At  a 
later  date'  amotiier  Catiiolic  parish  was  formed  at 
Sonderahausen,  where  in  1896  a  permanent  pariah 
priest  waa  ^mranted  for  the  Lower  Barony  of  Son- 
derahauaen. nnoe  1900  the  spiritual  care  at  the 
Lower  Barony  of  Rudolstadt  has  also  been  trans- 
ferred to  this  priest  by  the  bishop.  These  parishes 
reoMved  l^gal  competence  by  an  edict  of  tne  ruler 
of  9  July,  1902.  The  legal  competence  of  the  pariah 
at  Amstadt  was  again  confirmed  by  an  edict  of 
of  9  February,  190&.  By  a  Uw  of  21  July,  1906, 
both  parities  were  raised  to  oorporationa  of  public 
ri^t.  While  tiie  State  (dves  the  Catholic  communi- 
ties no  fipMn^ip!  aid  of  any  kind,  Prince  Charles 
OOnther  won  the  gratitude  of  the  Catholics  by  his 
oontributiona  to  the  building  of  churches  and  by 
Nomoting  tiie  interests  ct  nia  Catholic  subjects. 
Notwithstanding  the  permanent  transfer  to  the 
Bishop  of  Paderbom  the  Sehwanburg  territory  haa 
renuuned  eanonicalty  a  misnon  country.  The 
ot  both  divisions  belong  to  the  deanery  of 
furt.  In  many  oases,  instead  of  the  Inaliop,  the 
"  *  court"  of  Erfurt  exereiaee  junadio- 


tion,  aa  it  also  does  in  the  government  diatrict  of 
Elrfurt-Mers^uri;-  v  Since  1881  there  has  been,  witii 
the  tacit  permission  of  the  Government,  a  house  of 
the  Sistera  of  St.  Elisabeth  (Grey  Sisters)  from  Bres- 
lau  at  Rudolstadt,  who  work  as  visiting  nurses. 
The  Government  does  not  claim  the  right  of  super- 
vising the  administration  of  the  property  of  the 
Church.  No  tithea  may  be  collected.  In  both  prin- 
dpalities  all  the  prinuuv  schools  are  Lutheran. 
Tnere  are  private  Cathohc  primary  schools  since 
1882  at  Rudolstadt  (62  children  m  1910),  since 
1898  at  Sonderahauaen  (28  children  in  1910),  and 
aince  1872  at  Amstadt  (72  children  in  1910). 
Ndther  the  State  nor  the  community  gives  any 
financial  aid.  In  Schwarsburg-Rudolstadt  ohil(^«n 
who  have  received  Protestant  baptism  cannot  be 
taken  as  pupils  in  the  Catholic  private  schools, 
even  if  they  spring  from  mixed  marriages  or  from 
purely  Catholic  mariagtw. 

ApntarcDT,  OmcA.  df  SehwanbargUdm  Haum  (Sonden- 
haiuen,  1856);  EtMICKB,  Ziaanat  Jahre  Sdnmrtburg.  Rtforma- 
tiantguA.  (3  rob.,  Nordhauien.  1904-09),  Proteftant;  Fbii- 
BEH,  stoat  mid  kalM.  Kirch*  in  dm  deultaun  Bwtdmlaalm,  II 
(Stuttgart,  1906),  146  iqa.:  lom,  D<r  kalM.  u.  pratntaal. 
rfamwant  (Padobora,  1900),  47  iqq. 

Hbbmaw  Sacher. 

8<dliraiBtnb«rg)  Fbibdbicb,  Prince  of,  cardinal 
and  Prince-Arohbiahop  of  Prague,  b.  at  Vienna. 
6  April,  1809;  d.  there,  27  March,  1885.  Son  of 
Prince  Joseph  John  Schwarzenberg  and  his  spouse 
Pauline  (n&s  Princess  Arenberg),  he  was  baptised 
in  his  father's  palace  in  Vienna.  When  Napoleon 
advanced  upon  Vienna,  the  mother  fled  with  her  one- 
month-old  child  to  Krummsu  in  Bohemia.  In  the 
summer  of  the  following  year  she  accompanied  her 
husband  and  ddest  daughter  to  Paris  to  oe  present 
at  the  marriage  festivities  of  Napoleon  and  Arch- 
ducheaa  Marie-Louise.  DuriiUE  the  celebration  she 
and  her  daughter  wero  bumed  to  death;  a  golden 
necklace,  on  which  were  engraved  the  names  of  her 
ten  childrcoi  (including  that  of  Friedrich),  alone  made 
it  possible  to  identify  the  chaired  mass  as  her  re- 
mains. Her  sister-in-law  Eleanors  henceforth  acted  as 
mother  to  the  children  and  was  always  called  by 
Frits  his  "Engelstante".  When  he  was  five  years 
old.  Frita  was  placed  under  the  caro  of  the  learned 
ana  able  Father  Lorens  Greif.  Having  completed 
the  seoondaty  school  course  in  the  'Schotten  gymnsp 
slum,  he  applied  himsdf  to  juridical  studies  with 
great  success.  Reluctantiy  he  now  revealed  to  his 
btber  his  desira  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  service 
Ot  God  in  the  priesthood,  as  tlua  was  for  him  the  surest 
way  to  heaven.  The  father  gave  his  consent  with 
some  hesitation. 

Ftit*  began  hia  theological  studies  at  Salaburg,  as 
hia  numerous  rdativee  m  Vienna  would  prove  too 
great  a  distraction.  Arobbiahop  Graber  was  his  spir- 
itual father,  and  one  cannot  peruse  their  correspond- 
ence without  emotion.  Able  professors,  among  whom 
Joeeph  Othmar  von  Rauacho'  was  conspicuous,  fanned 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  student.  Frits  was  to 
make  his  laat  year's  tneol(»y  at  Vienna,  whero  he 
was  to  reside  in  the  clerical  seminary.  The  rector, 
F^tuu  Zenner,  a  strict  disciplinarian,  acted  almost 
harshly  towards  Schwanenborg.  Besides  the  univer- 
aity  lectures  he  received  private  instruction  in  phi- 
losophy from  GUnther,  who  later  exer);ised  a  constant 
guitung  influence  over  his  pupil.  On  entering  the 
clerical  state,  Friedrich  had  promised  his  father  to 
accept  none  of  the  higher  orders  before  his  twenty- 
fourth  year.  On  the  completion  of  bis  theological 
atudies,  tiie  questioD  arose  of  how  the  remaining  two 
yean  were  to  be'passed.  Friedrich  was  seised  with 
a  desira  to  travel,  which  his  father  was  anxioua  to 
gratify.  However,  Biahop  Gmber  insisted  that  he 
must  study  for  the  doctcmite,  while  Zenner  demanded 
that  the  candidate  for  the  dootonship  must  continue 
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to  reside  in  the  seminary.  Schwarzenberg'g  refusal  to 
comply  was  followed  by  a  breach  which  the  yotmg 
man.  however,  endeavoured  to  remedy.  He  suc- 
cesstully  passed  the  examinations  for  the  doctorate. 
Finally,  in  1833,  he  was  ordained  b^  Gniber.  The 
young  priest  was  appointed  cura^  m  the  cathedral 
parish;  he  derived  great  satisfaction  from  the  per- 
formance of  his  pastoral  duties.  But  clouds  now 
threatened  him:  he  had  to  hurry  to  his  dying  father, 
to  whom  he  administered  the  last  sacraments.  In 
June,  1835,  the  fatherly  archbishop  died  in  Fried- 
rich's  arms,  after  receiving  extreme  unction  from  him. 

On  23  September,  1835,  the  metropolitan  chapter 
requested  that  Schwarcenberg  be  made  archbishop, 
though  he  was  not  yet  thirty  years  old,  and  thus 
needed  a  i>apal  dispensation.  Anxious  and  sad  of 
heart,  he  accepted  the  staff  of  St.  Rupert  with  courage 
and  determination.  In  the  archdiocese  the  Protestant 
people  of  the  Zillertal  were  the  chief  cause  of  trouble; 
they  remained  there,  notwithstanding  every  effort  to 
induce  them  to  withdraw  and  in  spite  of  the  patent  of 
emigration  of  Archbishop  Fiimian  (1731).  An  im- 
perial resolution 
of  1837  ordered 
their  retimi  to  the 
national  Church 
or  their  emigra- 
tion. Archbishop 
Schwarsenberg 
wasgreatlypained 
to  see  hundreds  of 
those  Zillertaler 
leave  their  native 
land,  and  left 
notlung  untried 
to  induce  them 
by  affectionate 
persuasion  at  least 
to  leave  their 
children  behind, 
promising  to  edu- 
cate and  support 
them;  but  in  vain. 

Among  the  in- 
stitutions founded 
or  favoured  by 

Schwarsenberg  may  be  mentioned:  the  Moiarteum, 
the  Cathedral  Musical  Society,  the  Art  Society,  the 
boys'  seminary  (Borrom&um),  the  convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  at  Schwarzach 
for  the  nursing  of  the  sick  and  the  education  of  the 
young.  The  foundation  at  Schwanach  bore  magnifi- 
cent miit,  but  impoverished  him.  It  was  only  fitting 
that  a  marble  memorial  of  him  was  erected  there  in 
1910. 

On  20  March,  1848,  he  issued  an  exhortation  to  the 
clergy,  urging  them  to  correct  the  mistaken  views 
and  imfounded  anxieties  of  their  flock,  to  keep  the 
pulpit  free  Trom  political  declamations  and  allusions, 
and  to  cultivate  good  feelings  with  the  secular  au- 
thorities. Schwarzenberg  was  no  friend  of  politics, 
even  church  politics.  However,  for  more  than  forty 
years  he  was  the  leading  churchman  in  Austria,  and 
during  those  years  arose  a  host  of  new  institutions, 
tendencies,  and  conditions,  profoundly  affecting 
Church  and  State  in  the  Hapeburg  empire.  These 
conditions  entailed  a  huge  amount  of  work  for  him. 
Although  the  Council  of  Trent  had  commanded  pro- 
vincial councils  to  be  held  every  three,  years,  the 
custom  had  fallen  into  disuse.  In  Salzburg  the  last 
provincial  synod  had  been  held  in  1573.  Scnwarzen- 
Derg,  after  so  long  an  intermission,^  convened  a  synod 
which  sat  from  31  August  to  12  September,  1848. 
In  the  address  to  the  imperialparliament,  the  S3mod 
laid  down  what  the  Catholic  Cnurch  must  needs  de- 
mand from  the  civil  power  in  order  to  secure  the 
lib^y  and  independence  which  rightfully  belonged  to 


her,  and  which  could  not  be  denied  her  without  in 
sistency  and  injustice  in  view  of  the  free  developmeait 
of  civil  rights.  The  bishops  at  this  8}mod  also  issued 
a  pastoral,  subjecting  Sommaruga's  fundamental 
principles  of  state  education  to  severe  criticism. 

Of  fundamental  importance  for  the  Church  in 
Austria  was  the  meeting  of  bishops  at  Vienna  in  1849. 
The  Reichstag  which  sat  at  Kremsier  in  Februaiy 
debated  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  a  very- 
unfriendly  spirit.  However,  the  cardinal's  brotl^, 
Felix,  was  ahready  prime  minister,  and  by  the  ap- 

Siintioaent  of  Rauscner,  the  archbishop's  teacher,  as 
ishop  of  Sekkau,  Schwartenberg  greatly  strength- 
ened the  influence  of  the  bishops.  The  cardinal  suc- 
ceeded without  much  difficulty  in  convening  the 
bishops  of  Austria;  the  bishops  of  Hungary  and  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  territory,  in  which  peace  had 
not  yet  been  restored,  were  not  invited.  Oh  29  April 
twenty-nine  bishops  and  four  episcopal  proxies  met 
in  the  palace  of  the  prince-archbishop,  and  between 
this  date  and  20  June  held  sixty  sessions.  The 
cardinal  conducted  the  sessions  with  the  greatest  tact. 
Among  the  theologians  were  Kutschker  and  Fessler. 
The  assembly  laid  the  results  of  their  deliberatioDS 
before  the  Government  in  seven  memorials:  on 
marriage;  on  the  religious,  school,  and  educational 
funds;  on  benefices  and  church  property:  on  educa- 
tion j  on  ecclesiastical  administration  ana  oCSoes  and 
reli^ous  services;  on  monasticism;  on  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  In  the  decrees,  which  include  207  para- 
graphs, the  bishops  lay  down  "a  common  line  of 
action  for  their  future  aims  and  action".  This  first 
assembly  of  the  bishops  of  Austria  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  revival  of  the  Church  in  Austria;  it  marks 
the  b^inning  of  an  Austrian  episcopate,  whereas 
before  there  had  been  only  individual  bishops.  To 
urge  the  carrying  out  of  the  memorials,  and  to  repre- 
sent the  bishops  permanently,  a  standing  committee 
of  five  was  appomted  under  the  presidency  of  the 
cardinal.  It  existed  until  the  sixties. 

About  this  time  also  the  cardinal  was  named  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague.  In  spite  of  his  earnest  protests 
both  at  Rome  and  at  Viemia,  the  appointment  was 
confirmed,  and  the  cardinal  made  his  solemn  entry 
into  Prague  on  15  August,  1850.  He  had  not  yet 
iamMiarized  himself  with  his  new  duties  when  Pius  IX 
ordered  him  and  the  Primate  of  Gran  to  undertake 
the  vimtation  of  all  monasteries  in  Austria  which 
were  not  subject  to  the  superior.general  of  an  order; 
these  monasteries  were 380 in  number.  He  had  no  share 
in  the  settling  of  the  concordat,  but  did  his  utmost 
to  carry  it  out.  For  this  object  a  meeting  of  the  bish- 
ops was  held  at  Vienna  under  his  presidency  from  6 
April  to  17  June,  1856.  Sixty-six  prelates — German, 
'Hungarian,  Italian,  and  Slav — were  present,  repre- 
senting the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  Rites. 
Memorials  were  ag^n  addressed  to  the  Government 
concerning  the  schools,  marriage,  ecclesiastical  prop< 
erty,  the  filling  of  vacant  benefices,  monasteries,  and 
the  right  of  patronage.  The  Primate  of  Pra^e  taere- 
upon  orgamzed  an  ecclesiastical  matrimomal  court, 
held  a  provincial  and  two  diocesan  councils,  ana 
promoted  the  sciences,  the  growth  of  the  orders,  the 
societies,  and  the  arts.  That  the  concordat  was  care- 
lessly executed  is  false.  As  his  adviser  in  q[uestions  of 
canon  law  the  cardinal  chose  Professor  Fnedrich  von 
Schulte,  likewise  appointing  him,  although  he  was  a 
layman,  counsel  of  the  spiritual  matrimonial  court 
in  all  three  instances  and  titular  consistorial  oouosel. 
Schwarzenberg  dhowed  himself  a  zealous  friend  of  his 
teacher,  Gtknther,  and  ^ught  by  repeated  inter- 
cession at  Rome  to  prevent  the  condemnation  of  his 
writings.  The  first  serious  delay  in  the  execution  of 
the  provisions  of  the  concordat  occurred  when  the 
administration  of  church  property,  benefices,  and 
foundations  were  to  be  turned  over  to  church  omaials. 
The  cardkial  lliought  that  tiie  question  of  the  i 
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of  transf  a*  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  f  umiahed  printed 
instructions  on  the  administration  of  property 
to  the  church  officials  and  to  the  patrons.  The 
minister  of  state,  Schmerling,  stopped  the  transfer 
of  the  ecclesiastical  property  in  Prague.  In  union 
with  his  three  suffragans,  Schwaraenoerg  protested 
to  the  emperor,  the  mmister  of  state,  and  the  governor 
(19  March,  1862).  However,  the  only  effect  of  this 
protest  was  the  assertion  of  principle. 

The  year  1866,  so  unfortunate  in  the  history  of 
Austria,  was  especially  unfortunate  for  Schwanen- 
beri;.  On  25  May,  while  on  his  tour  of  viatation,  he 
fell  ill  of  smallpox.  The  German  war  seemed  already 
unavoidable,  and,  when  the  manifesto  of  15  June 
announced  its  outbreak,  the  cardinal,  who  regarded 
it  as  his  dutjr  to  remain  at  Prague,  ordered  public 
prayers  and  intercessory  processions.  One  of  the 
consequences  of  the  misfortune  on  the  Bohemian 
fields  of  battle  was  the  change  in  the  relations  be- 
tween Church  and  State.  On  25  May,  1858,  the 
decrees  of  the  Rdchstag  concerning  marriage, 
schools,  and  interconfessional  relations  were  con- 
firmed by  the  emperor.  On  22  June  Pius  IX  con- 
demned the  decrees;  the  bishops  had  on  3  June  issued 
a  common  instruction  to  the  clergy,  and  on  24  June 
issued  a  collective  pastoral.  Both  these  last-men- 
tioned decrees  were  condemned  by  the  imperial 
courts  as  breaches  of  the  public  peace  and  confiscated. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  tne  legal  proceediiugs 
pending  against  Bishop  Rudigier  of  Lini  would  m 
extended  to  the  bishops  of  Bohemia.  In  February, 
1869,  Schwarzenberg  received  the  following  instruc- 
tion from  the  Holy  See:  "If  the  bishops  or  eccle- 
siastics are  summoned  before  lay  judges,  let  them 
in  every  possible  case  plead  their'  causes  throuj^  an 
attorney,  and  never  app^  personally  and  of  thdr 
own  accord  before  such  judges".  The  cardinal  re- 
gretted this,  nnce  he  hoped  that  his  ill-treatment 
might  awaken  many  slumbering  Catholics.  The 
conflict  about  the  concordat  was  not  yet  over,  and 
a  new  conflict  was  threatening  which  in  the  name  of 
ireedom  endangered  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  when 
Pius  IX  convened  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  (8 
December,  1869-18  July,  1870).  On  the  question  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  Schwanenbeig  supported 
the  minority. 

The  void  left  by  the  annulment  of  the  concordat, 
Stremayr  in  1874  sought  to  fill  up  by  four  new  inter- 
confessional laws,  dealing  with  tne  ref^ulation  of  the 
external  le^  relations  of  the  Cathohc  Church,  the 
taxes  providing  for  the  so-called  Rdioimsfond,  the 
legal  relations  of  the  monasteries,  and  tne  recognition 
of  new  religious  corporations.  During  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  House  of  Peers  Schwarzenberg  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  proposed  laws  and  condenmed 
them  in  a  carefully  prepared  speech.  However,  it 
was  imposnble  to  defeat  them  entirely.  Of  Stre- 
mayr's  tour  laws,  that  on  the  legal  status  of  religious 
communities,  authorizing  the  minister  of  public 
worship  to  suppress  any  monastery  and  to  connscate 
its  property,  had  not  yet  passed.  As  soon  as  Schwarz- 
enberg heud  that  the  monastery  law  was  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Peers  in  the  middle  of  January, 
1876,  he  convened  a  meeting  of  the  bishops  of  the 
House  of  Peers;  the  eight  bishops  assembled  in  the 
Schwarzenberg  palace.  To  the  deliberations  were 
also  admittea  Abbot  Helferstorfer,  Leo  Thun,  and 
His  ExceUency  Falkenhayn.  The  result  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  "Declaration"  signed  by  all  the  Austrian 
bishops  that  entertain  the  certain  hope  that  a  law 
of  such  content  and  so  harmful  in  its  effects  shall 
never  be  enacted.  Should,  however,  they  find  them- 
selves disappointed  in  this  confident  expectation, 
they  must  declare  that  so  harmful  a  law  snould  not 
be  enacted  and  protest  against  the  imputation  that 
the  Church  could  ever  tolerate  and  ratu  v  a  religious 
order  whose  vocation  and  activity  would  merit  the 


mistrustful  and  suspicious  regulations  expressed  In 
the  draft  of  the  law.  The  bill  was  passea,  but  did 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  emperor< 

In  1882  the  division  of  the  ifnivernty  of  Kari 
Ferdinand  into  a  Gennan  and  a  Czechish  was  effected, 
but  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg  would  not  agree  to  the 
division  of  the  theological  faculty,  holding  that  it  was 
the  vocation  of  the  priest  to  work  for  the  reoonciUa- 
tion  and  union  of  the  various  races  in  Bohemia. 
After  his  death  this  separation  could  not  be  pre- 
vented. 

Among  the  many  institutions,  ete.,  introduced  by 
Schwarzenberg  we  may  mention:  the  primly  exer^ 
cises,  pastoral  conferences,  provincial  synods  (two), 
diocesan  synods,  the  heritage  of  St.  Adalbert  for  the 
support  of  poor  priests,  diocesan  relief  funds;  estab- 
lisnments  of  the  Jesuits,  Redemptorists,  Notre-Dame, 
Gr^  Sisters,  Sisters  of  St.  Borromsua,  and  Sisters 
of  St.  Vincent;  popular  missions;  the  Forty  Houis' 
Adoration;  the  canonization  of  St.  Agnes  of  Bohemia: 
the  jubilee  of  Methodius;  the  jubilee  of  the  Diocese  ot 
Pra^e;  the  papal  jubilees;  the  Katholikenverein;  the 
Bomfaciusverem;  tne  Confraternity  of  St.  Michael;  the 
Prokopius  fund  for  the  publication  of  good  books; 
perpetual  adoration;  vestment  societies;  the  cathe- 
dral building  society.  At  the  first  episcopal  meeting 
in  Austria  and  at  ^1  the  succeemng  conferences, 
Schwarzenberg  had  always  presided.  At  the  meeting 
of  1885  he  accepted  his  election  as  presidrat,  but 
reserved  the  rijdit  of  joining  in  the  dwate.  At  the 
eighth  session  tiie  cardinal  was  unable  to  appear  on 
account  of  ill-health;  on  the  next  da^  Schwarzenberg 
again  presided,  although  very  feverish,  but  hurried 
from  this  sesaon  to  what  was  destined  to  be  his  death- 
bed. His  remains  lie  in  the  cathedral  at  Prague. 

Noanrs-RinracK,  Kardinal  Sehwartenbert:  Bin  OedenkbiU  in 
Vntetmbter  (Ham  (Vieiiiu,  1888),  1-44;  WoinaBUBSB.  Friedrich 
KmKnalSdnoarMtHberg,  I,  Jugmi  u.  SaUtntrterteit  (Vienna,  1B06). 

C.  WoUBORCrBjBB. ' 

SchwabMh,  James.  See  La  Cbossb,  Diocese 
at. 

Schwanekfetdluui,  th&name  of  a  Protestant  sect 
founded  by  the  nobleman^  Caspar  von  Schwenckfeld 
(b.  at  Ossig  in  Silesia  in  1489  or  1490;  d.  at  Ulm 
10  December,  1561).  After  studying  at  Cologne  and 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder  Schwenckfeld  served  at  the 
courts  of  several  Silesian  dukes.  In  1621  he  became  a 
public  adherent  of  the  new  doctrine  preached  by  the 
so-called  reformers,  and  was  subsequently  instru- 
mental in  spreading  it  throughout  Suesia.  Irrecon- 
cilable differences  having  revealed  themselves  be- 
tween his  views  and  the  opinions  of  LuthEa\  he  re- 
moved in  1529  from  Silesia  to  Strasburg.  With  his 
banishment  from  this  city  in  1533  opens  that  period 
of  forced  changes  of  residence  which  marked  the  later 
part  of  his  life.  His  wanderings  were  due  to  penecu- 
tion  exercised  against  him,  mainly  by  Lutheran 
preachers  who  condenmed  his  writings  in  a  meeting 
neld  at  Schmalkalden  in  1540.  followers  <» 

Schwenckfeld  never  became  very  numerous  and  were 
organized  into  congregations  only  after  his  death. 
But  they  had  even  then  to  maintain  a  secret  existence 
owing  to  persecution.  Toleration  was  extended  to 
them  in  Silesia  in  1742  by  Frederick  II.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  emigrated  in  1734  to  America  and 
settled  in  Pennsylvania.  While  they  have  disappeared 
elsewhere  the  Schwenckf eldians  number  at  present  in 
the  State  just  mentioned,  850  communicants  with  8 
churches  and  6  ministers  (Statistics  of  Dr.  H.  K. 
Carroll  in  the  "Christian  Advocate",  New  York, 
26  January,  1911).  Their  church  government  is  oon- 
negationu  and  the  ministers  are  chosen  by  lot.  In 
the  Schwenckfeldian  teaching  such  stress  is  laid  on 
the  inner,  spiritual,  element  in  religion  that  it  results 
in  an  utter  depreciation  of  external  wor^p.  The 
sacraments  are  retained  merely  in  a  aymbolical  sense. 
The  administmticm  of  baptism  to  infants  is  discarded 
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as  uaelees;  it  is  considered  le^timate  for  adults,  but 
unnecessarjr.  The  presence  of  Jesus  CSirist  in  the 
Euchuist  18  denied.  The  sacramental  words  "This 
is  My  Body;  this  is  My  Blood"  mean  "My  Body  is 
this  (bread);  My  Blood  is  this  (wine) ",  i.  e.,  as  bread 
and  wine  nourish  and  strengthen  the  body,  so  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  spiritual  food  and  drink 
for  the  soul.  Two  distinct  liaturee  are  indeed  ad* 
mitted  in  the  incarnate  Christ;  but  the  human  ele- 
ment in  Him  is  said  to  be  essentially  different  from 
the  nature  of  an  ordinary  man.  It  was  derived  from 
the  very  beginning  from  the  Divine  substance  and 
was  dei£ed  by  the  sufferings,  death,  and  Resurreo- 
tion  of  the  Saviour. 

The  numerous  worka  of  Sehwenolcfeld  have  only  inaompletely 
been  publiahed.  A  oritieal  edition  i«  in  oourae  of  publioation 
under  the  direotion  of  Habtbahit,  ScHLnmB,  uia  Johhsow; 
Corpiu  SehuenckfMiancrum,  I  (Leipiis,  1907}:  Kaselbacb, 
AiufShrlielu  Omck.  SdtamckfM*  u.  d<r  Sehwmet/eUtr  (Laubiui, 
1861);  Kbibbbl,  7%«  SckvenekfeUen  in  PeHtuybania  (Lwoaitar, 
1904} ;  LoancHXB,  8ckatnelsfw»  Partieifatim  m  tli*  Ett^ariiHe 
Contrmrty  of  th*  leih  Cmhiry  (FbiladelpUa,  1906). 

N.  A.  Wdbxb. 

Sehwlnd,  Mobttz  von,  b.  at  Vienna,  1804;  d. 
at  Munich,  1871.  A  painter  poesessinK  an  inexhaus- 
tible wealth  of  ideas,  specially  KiftM  for  incisive 
individualization,  and  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
entire  range  of  tones  and  the  power  of  expression  by 

mien,  movement, 
poee,and  costume, 
ne  was  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the 
Munich  school  of 
art.  He  was 
above  all  a 
drau^tsman  and 
painto:  of  small 
details,  under- 
standing how  to 
make  small  pio- 
turee  harmomous 
both  in  colour 
and  composition. 
He  was  by  nature 
inclined  to  the 
Romantio  school 
of  thought  and 
feeling  and  this 
tendency,  much 
developed  in  the 
studio  of  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Caroldfeld,  was 
still  more  so  by  his  Catholic  education.  After 
a  journey  to  Rome,  the  painting  of  frescoes  at  Carls- 
rune,  and  a  short  stay  at  Frankfort,  he  came  in 
1847  to  Munich  where  Cornelius  (jained  great  influence 
over  him.  The  spirit  of  his  art  is  that  of  the  minne- 
singers, of  Eichendorff,  and  of  Bretano.  The  mate- 
rial upon  which  he  worked  was  nature  and  life, 
especially  child-life,  lyrically  and  poetically  con- 
ceived, drawing  and  painting  in  water-colours  being 
the  mediums  in  which  he  best  expressed  his  thoughts. 
Among  his  fellow  artists  Richter  and  Steinle  stand 
probably  in  the  closest  relation  to  him.  He  set  a 
nigh  value  on  reUraous  painting,  and  though  he 
thought  it  less  suiteofto  his  talents,  he  did  not  neglect 
it  altogether.  In  the  castle  on  the  Wartbure  he 
painted  fine  frescoes  of  the  works  ot  mercy  and  the 
life  of  St.  Elizabeth,  which  recall  the  early  Renais- 
sance; he  also  painted  there  the  history  of  the  Thurin- 
gian  rulers  and  the  SdnoerArie;.  The  work  for  the  altar 
of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  at  Munich  is  splendid,  in 
tone  and  the  coloured  cartoons  for  puntea  windows 
which  were  executed  at  Oxford  and  London  are 
tdso  greatly  esteemed.  At  Carlsruhe  he  adorned  the 
academy  of  art  with  entertaining  frescoes  character- 
izing art.  The  easel-picture  "Ritter  Kurts's  Search 
for  a  Wife"  had  gained  the  commisnon  for  him,  for 
the  delightful  humour  of  his  popular  creations  ie 


not  sp<^ed  by  flh>paney.  Other  exeeUent  eaaol- 
jnctures  are  in  the  Scnack  gallery  at  Munich.  In  hia 
oil-paintingi^  however,  the  harmonious  eombinatioD 
of  the  puts  with  the  ^ole  and  of  the  colour  with 
the  drawing  are  often  lacking.  In  the  frescoes  the 
professional  water-colour  iminter  is  evident.  As  a 
water-colour  painter  he  attained  his  greatest  triunaphe 
in  the  cyclus  of  the  Seven  Ravens,  and  in  that  <A 
the  legend  of  Melurine. 

WmoMAinc.  KbuMctr  it  Kiaut  (1906):  StkieiMtaBnim  CMu- 
nieh,  1880);  Sekuuidmapn  man  ittnutenrt  (1902-04);  Suawino, 
Imkiu  wn  roAriek  (Leipiu.  1871);  Haack,  UariU  xnt  SAvrini 
18W)j..MtrnmirOMdWeM«  dar  JTufaKi  im  XII.  MrA^ 

G.  GmvAMN. 
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MOSm  TON  SOHWIHO 
BCLr-POaTRAIT 


Sdeoue  and  the  Chureh. — The  words  "science" 
and  "Church"  are  here  understood  in  the  foUowing 
sense:  Science  is  not  taken  in  the  restricted  meaning 
of  natural  sdenoes,  but  in  the  general  one  ^ven 
to  the  word  by  Anstotle  and  St.  Thomas  Aqukiaa. 
Aristotle  dc^es  science  as  a  sure  and  evident  knowl- 
edge obtained  from  demonstrations.  This  is  idot- 
tioal  with  St.  Hiomas's  definition  of  science  as  the 
knowledge  of  thhigs  from  their  causes.  In  this  sense 
science  comprises  the  entire  curriculum  of  university 
studies.  Church,  in  connexion  with  science,  theo- 
retieaJly  means  any  Church  that  claims  authority 
in  matters  of  doctrine  and  teaching;  practically,  how- 
ever, only  the  Catholic  Church  is  m  question,  on  ao- 
oount  of  her  universality  and  her  claim  of  pibwer  to 
exercise  this  authority.  Ihe  relation  between  the 
two  is  here  treated  under  the  two  heads  Scixncb  and 
Church. 

^rnopsis: — A.  Schsnck.  I.  PoitUa  of  Contact  Be- 
tween Science  and  Failh:  (1)  Philosophy;  (2)  Histoiy; 

i3)  Law;  (4)  Medicine;  (5)  Sde&ees.  II.  LefUimale 
freedom:  (1)  Research  and  teaching;  (2)  Limitations 
Oogical,  physical,  ethical).  III.  VnUmUed  Freedom: 
(1)  Does  not  exist;  (2)  licence;  (3)  (Consequences 
(Atheism,  Subjectivism,  Anarchisin). 

B.  Church.  I.  OpposUe  Views:  (1)  Leo  XIII;  (2) 
Virdiow:  (3)  History.  II.  The  teadting  body  and  iks 
ecdesia  aUcent:  (I)  Distuiction;  (2)  Premises  of  faith; 
(3)  Contents  of  faith;  (4)  Dangers  against  faith.  III. 
The  holders  of  the  teaeking  office:  (1)  Infallible  magis- 
terium:  (2)  Other  tribunals;  (3)  GaKlei.  IV.  Sdatee 
of  Faith:  (1)  Parallel  case;  (2)  Theology:  (3)  Progress; 
A)  Objections  (mysteries,  methodical  doubt).  V. 
Conflicta:  (1)  Faith  no  obstacle;  (2)  Dignity  of  science; 
(3)  Historical  testimony;  (4)  Vatican  CJouncil. 

A.  SciBNCE.  Science  is  considered  from  three 
points  of  view:  contact  with  faith,  legitimate  freedom, 
unlimited  freedom. 

I.  Points  </  Conlad  between  Science  and  Faith. — 
These  are  mainly  confined  to  philosophical  and  his- 
torical sciences.  They  do  not  occur  m  theology,  as 
it  is  the  very  science  of  faith  itself.  The  points  at 
contact  of  tne  various  sciences  with  faith  may  be 
grouped  as  follows: — (1)  In  the  philosophical  sciences: 
— the  existence  of  God  and  His  qualities: — unity,  per- 
sonality, eternity,  infinity;  God,  the  final  end  of  man 
and  of  all  created  things;  freedom  of  the  human  will, 
the  natural  law.  (2)  In  the  historical  and  linguistic 
sciences:  the  historical  unity  of  the  human  race  and 
of  the  original  language;  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs, 
of  the  Israelites,  and  of  their  Messianic  belief;  the 
history  of  CSirist  and  His  Church;  the  authenticity 
of  the  Sacred  Books;  the  history  of  dogmas,  of  schisms, 
of  heresies;  hagiography..  (3)  In  the  science  of  ethics 
and  law: — ^the  origin  of  right  and  duty  (the  realistic 
Positivism  of  Comte  and  the  subjective  Positivism  of 
John  Stuart  Mill) ;  the  authority  of  civil  governments 
(Rousseau's  "Contrat  social"  and  Kant^s  "Criticpie 
of  Pure  Reason");  the  matrimonial  contract,  its  umty 
uui  permanency:  ti^e  natural  rights  and  duties  of 
parents  and  children;  personal  property;  freedom  of 
religion  (separation  of  religion  and  state,  toleration). 
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(4)  The  medical  and  biological  sciences  have  oo- 
casioned  serious  discussion  concerning  the  existence 
of  the  human  soul,  its  ^irituality  and  immortalitjr, 
its  difference  from  the  vital  principle  in  animals;  the 
physiological  unity  of  mankind;  the  justification  of 

grevention  and  extinction  of  human  life.  In  reality, 
owever,  all  these  questions  lie  oUtside  the  domam 
of  medicine.  (5)  In  natural  sciences,  especially  nat- 
ural philosophy,  the  points  of  contact  are: — the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  and  of  man  (materialistic  doo- 
trines,  etemitv  of  matter,  absolute  necessity  of  natural 
laws,  impossibility  of  miracles,  Darwinian  origin  of 
man);  the  Deluge,  its  existence  and  ethnographical 
universality.  The  mathematical  and  experimental  sci- 
ences, also  known  as  exact  sciences,  have  no  con- 
tact whatever  with  faith,  although  at  one  time,  it 
was  erroneously  believed  that  the  geocentrio  system 
was  contained  in  the  Bible.  The  celestial  phenomena 
mentioned  in  the  Scripture,  like  the  star  of  the  magi, 
the  solar  eclipse  during  the  Paschal  full  moon,  tne 
stars  falling  nom  heaven  as  f orenmners  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  are  all  of  the  miraculoiu  kind  and  beyond 
the  laws  of  nature. 

II.  Legitimate  Freedom. — ^L^timate  freedom  is 
needed  for  science  as  well  as  for  any  human  develoi>- 
ment.  The  only  questions  are  these:  what  is  legiti- 
mate freedom,  and  what  are  its  limitations?  (1) 
Science  comprises  two  fimctions:  research  and  teach- 
ing, (a)  Hie  object  of  scientific  research  is  practically 
indefinite  in  extent  and  can  never  be  exhausted  by  the 
hqman  mind.  In  this  field  there  is  more  freedom  tluui 
has  ever  been  claimed.  Compared  to  its  field,  the 
progress  of  science  appears  small,  so  much  so,  that  the 
greatest  progress  seems  to  consist  in  the  knowledge 
of  how  little  we  know.  This  was  the  conclusion  ar- 
ritred  at  by  Socrates,  Newton,.  Humboldt,  and  so  many 
others.  The  very  instruments  teach  tlus  lesson:  the 
deeper  the  microscope  descends  into  the  secrets  of 
nature  and  the  higher  the  telescopic  power  reaches 
into  the  heavens,  vdib  vaster  appears  the  ocean  of  un- 
discovered truths.  This  oug^t  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
when  the  progress  of  science  is  loudly  proclaimed, 
lliere  has  never  been  a  general  progress  of  all  sciences ; 
it  was  always  progress  in  some  branches,  often  at  the 
cost  of  others.  In  our  own  days  natural,  medical,  and 
historical  sciences  advance  rapidly  in  comparison  with 
past  ages;  at  the  same  time  the  Miiloflophical  sciences 
fall  just  as  rapidly  behind  the  early  ages.  The  science 
of  law  owes  its  foundation  to  the  ancient  world.  Some 
of  the  theological  sciences  reached  their  height  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  others  towaras  the  be- 
^ning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  (b)  By  teaching 
IS  here  understood  every  diffusion  of  Imowle^ge,  by 
word  or  print,  in  school  or  museum,  in  puUic  or 
private.  Progress  and  the  freedom  necessary  for  it 
are  as  much  to  be  desired  in  teaching  as  in  resourch. 
There  is  a  doctrinal  freedom,  a  pedagogical  freedom, 
and  a  professional  freedom.  Doctrinal  freedom  regards 
the  doctrine  itself  which  is  taught;  pedagogical  free- 
dom, the  manner  in  which  science  is  diffused  among 
scholars  or  the  general  public;  professional  freedom, 
the  persons  who  do  the  teaching.  Science  claims 
freedom  of  teaching  in  all  these  respects. 

(2)  It  has  to  be  seen  whether  there  are  limitations 
to  research  and  teaching  and  what  these  limitations 
are.  All  things  in  this  world  may  be  considered  from 
a  triple  point  of  view:  from  the  logical,  the  physical, 
and  the  ethical.  Applied  to  science  we  discover  luni- 
tations  in  all  three,  (a)  Logically  science  is  limited 
by  truth,  whidi  belongs  to  its  very  essence.  Knowl- 
edge of  things  cannot  be  had  from  their  causes,  unless 
the  knowledge  be  true.  False  knowledge  cannot  be 
derived  from  the  causes  of  things;  it  has  its  origin  in 
some  spurious  source.  Should  science  ever  have  to 
choose  between  truth  and  freedom  (a  choice  not  at 
all  imaginary),  it  must  under  all  circumstances  decide 
for  truth,  under  penalty  (rf  self-annihilation.  As  long 


as  the  case  is  thusjput  theoretically,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  ojiinion.  Yet  in  practice,  it  is  almost  hopeless 
to  reconcile  conflicting  sentiments.  When,  in  1901, 
a  vacant  chair  at  the  University  of  Strasburg  was  to 
be  filled  by  a  Catholic  historian,  Mommsen  pub- 
lished a  protest,  in  which  he  exclaimed:  "A  sense  of 
degradation  is  pa*vading  German  university  circles". 
On  that  occasion  he  coined  the  shibboleth  "  vorausset- 
aunssloB",  and  claimed  that  scientific  research  must 
be  "without  presuppositions".  The  same  cry  was 
raised  by  Harnadt  (1908)  when  he  demanded  "un- 
bounded freedom  for  research  and  knowledge".  The 
demand  was  formulated  a  little  more  precisely  by  the 
congress  of  academicians  in  Jena  (1908).  Their  claim 
for  science  was  "freedom  from  every  view  foreign  to 
scientific  methods". 

In  the  latter  formula  the  claim  has  a  legitimate 
meaning,  viz.,  that  imacientific  views  should  not  in- 
fluence the  results  of  science.  In  the  meaning  of 
Mommsen  and  Hamack.  however,  the  claim  is  ifiog- 
ical  in  a  double  sense,  first,  there  can  be  no  "  science 
without  presuppositions".  Every  scientist  must  ac- 
cept certain  truths  dictated  by  sound  reason,  among 
others,  the  truth  of  his  own  existence  and  of  a  world 
outside  of  himself;  next,  that  he  ■can  recognise  the 
external  world  through  the  senses,  that  a  reasoning 
power  is  ^ven  to  him  for  understanding  the  impres- 
sions received,  and  a  will  power  free  from  phyincal 
constraint.  As  a  philosopher,  he  reflects  upon  these 
truths  and  explains  them  on  scientific  metnods,  but 
will  never  prove  all  of  them  without  involving  himself 
in  vicious  circles.  Whatever  science  he  chooses  he 
has  to  build  it  upon  the  natural  or  philosophical  pre- 
suppositions on  which  his  life  as  man  rests.  The  fact 
is  that  every  positive  science  borrows  from  philosophy 
a  number  of  established  principles. 

So  much  for  the  general  premises.  Hiey  alone 
would  show  how  illogical  is  the  claim  for  "science 
without  presuppositions".  But  this  is  not  all.  Each 
science  has  its  own  particular  presuppositions  or  ax- 
ioms, distinct  from  its  own  conclusions,  just  as  every 
builoing  has  its  foundation,  distinct  from  its  walls  and 
roof.  Nay,  the  various  branches  of  any  special  sci- 
ence have  all  their  own  proper  presuppositions.  Eu- 
clid's geometry  is  built  upon  tnree  kinds  of  presup- 
pomtions.  He  calls  them  definitions,  postulates,  and 
common  notions.  The  latter  were  called  axioms  by 
Proclus.  To  show  the  difference  between  hypothesis 
and  result  no  better  example  could  be  chosen  uian  Eu- 
clid's fifth  postulate  of  uie  first  book.  The  postu- 
late says:  "  When  two  straight  lines  are  intersected 
by  a  fhird  so  as  to  make  the  inner  adjacent  angles  on 
one  side  lees  than  two  right  angles,  the  two  lines,  in- 
definitely prolonged,  wiU  intersect  on  the  side  of 
those  lesser  angles."  By  a  mistake  of  Proclus 
(fifth  oentuiy)  the  poetiuate  was  changed  into 
a  proposition.  Innumerable  attempts  at  proving 
the  supposed  proposition  were  made,  imtil  the  error 
was  recognised,  only  a  century  ago.  The  fifth 
postulate,  or  axiom  of  parallels  as  it  is  often  called, 
proved  to  be  a  real  hypothesis,  distinct  from  all 
the  o^er  presuppositions.  Non-euclidian  geometries 
have  been  constructed  by  a  simple  change  of  the  fifth 
postulate.  All  this  shows  that  there  is  no  geometry 
without  presuppositions.  And  similarly,  there  is  no 
algebra  without  presuppositions.  Law  starts  from 
the  existence  of  families  and  from  their  natural 
tendency  towards  association  for  common  welfare. 
Medicine  takes  the  human  body  as  a  living  organism, 
subject  to  derangement,  and  the  existence  of  reme- 
dies, before  it  constructs  its  science.  History  sup- 
poses human  testimony  to  be,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, a  reliable  source  of  knowledge,  before  it  begins 
its  researches.  Linguistic  sciences,  likewise,  take  it 
for  granted  that  human  languages  are  not  constructed 
arbitrarily  but  evolved  logically  from  a  variety  of  eir- 
cumstances.  Tbeology  tuces  from  philosophy  a  num- 
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ber  of  truths,  such  as  the  existence  of  God,  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles,  and  others.  In  fact,  one  science 
borrows  its  presuppositions  from  the  results  of  other 
sciences^  a  division  of  labour  which  is  necessitated  by 
the  limitations  of  everjrthing  human.  Hence,  the 
cry  for  "science  without  presupfMsitionB"  is  doubly 
illogical,  unless  by  presupposition  is  meant  an  hypoth- 
esis that  can  be  proved  to  be  false  or  foreign  to  the 
particular  science  in  question.  The  freedom  of  sci- 
ence tiierefore  has  its  limitations  from  the  point  of 
view  of  logic 

(b)  From  the  physical  point  .of  view  science  re- 
quires material  means.  Buildings,  endowmentSg  and  . 
ubraries  are  neceasary  to  all  branahes  of  science,  m  re- 
BMrch  as  well  as  in  teaching.  Medical  and  natural 
sciences  require  extraordinary  means,  such  as  labora- 
tories, museums,  and  instruments.  Material  require- 
ments have  always  imposed  limitations  upon  scien- 
tific research  and  teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
appeals  of  science  for  freedom  from  the  burden  have 
been  generously  answered.  Between  the  twelfth  and 
the  fourteenth  centuries  about  forty  universities  were 
founded  in  Europe,  partly  by  private  initiative, 
partly  bv  princes  or  popes,  m  most  cases  by  the  com- 
Dined  efforts  of  both  together  with  the  members  of 
the  university.  Amoiu;  the  self-originating  universi- 
ties may  be  mentioned  Bologna,  Paris,  Oxford,  and 
(^mbridge.  With  the  help  of  princes,  universities 
were  erected  at  Palencia,  Naples,  Salamanca,  Seville, 
and  Siena.  Of  the  universities  foimded  by  popes  we 
mention  only  Rome,  Pisa,  FerranL  Toulouse,  Valla- 
dolid,  Heiddberg,  Colore,  and  Erfurt.  Most  of  the 
old  universities,  Uke  Coimbra,  Florence,  Prague,  Vi- 
enna, Cracow,  Alcaic,  Upsala,  Louvain,  Leipug,  Ros- 
tock, TCkbingen,  and  many  others,  owe  their  orma 
to  the  combined  efforts  of  princes  and  popes.  The 
foundations  consisted  mainly  of  charters  giving  civil 
rights  and  authorizing  scientific  degrees,  in  most  cases 
also  of  material  contributions  and  endowments.  To 
many  of  the  professors'  chairs,  ecclesiastical  benefices 
were  applied  by  the  popes  without  other  obUgation 
than  that  of  teaching  science.  Naturally  the  found- 
ers retained  a  certain  authority  and  influence  over  the 
schools.  On  the  whole,  the  old  universities  enjoyed 
ev^vwhere  the  same  freedom  which  they  have  in 
E!ngland  up  to  this  day.  After  the  Reformation  the 
governments  of  continental  Europe  made  the  univ^- 
sities  of  their  own  territories  State  institutions,  pay- 
ing the  professors  as  Government  employees,  some- 
times prescribing  textbooks,  methods  of  teaching, 
and  even  doctrines.  Although  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, governments  were  obliged  to  relax  thdr  super- 
vision, they  still  keep  the  monopoly  of  establishing 
universities  and  of  appointing  the  professors.  Their 
influence  on  the  progress  of  science  is  unmistakable: 
how  far  this  may  benefit  science,  need  not  be  decided 
in  this  place.  With  the  growing  influence  of  the 
State  that  of  the  Church  has  been  cuminished,  in  most 
universities  to  total  extinction.  In  the  few  European 
universities  in  which  the  faculty  of  Catholic  theology 
is  still  allowed  to  exist,  the  supervision  of  the  Church 
over  her  own  science  is  almost  reduced  to  a  mere  veto. 
The  necessity  of  exempting  the  professors  from  the 
oath  against  the  Modernistic  heresy  is  an  illustration 
of  the  case.  Owing  to  the  freedom  of  teaching  in  the 
Unit«l  States  of  America  there  are,  besides  the  public 
universities  of  the  different  states,  a  number  of^  insti- 
tutions founded  by  private  endowment.  In  the  face 
of  the  strong  aid  which  anti-Christian  and  atheistic 
tendencies  receive  through  the  influence  of  universi- 
ties, private  endowments  of  schools  that  maintain 
the  truth  of  Revelation  cannot  be  too  much  recom- 
mended. 

(c)  The  limitations  of  science  from  the  ethical, 
point  of  view  are  twofold.  The  direct  action  of  sci- 
ence on  ethics  is  readily  understood;  the  reaction  of 
ethics  upon  science  is  just  as  certain.  And  both  ac- 


tion and  reaction  create  limitations  for  sdenoe.  Hie 
activity  of  man  is  gmded  by  two  spiritual  faeultiea, 
understanding  and  will.  From  the  understanding  it 
derives  Ught,  from  the  will  firmness.  Naturally  the 
understanding  {irecedes  the  wUL  and  hence  the  influ- 
ence of  science  upon  ethics.  This  influence  beoomes 
an  important  factor  in  the  welfare  of  the  human  race 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  scientist 
in  his  own  researches,  but  reaches  the  masses  througjh 
the  various  forms  of  teaching  by  word  and  writing. 
If  one  is  to  judge  aright  in  this  matter,  two  general 
principles  must  pe  kept  in  view.  First,  ethics  is  more 
important  for  mankind  than  science.  Those  who  be- 
lieve in  revelation,  know  that  the  Commandments 
are  the  criteria  by  which  men  will  be  judged  (Matt., 
zxv,  35-46);  and  those  who  see  only  as  farastheli^t 
of  natural  reason  enables  them  to  see  know  from  his- 
tory that  the  happiness  of  peoples  and  nations  con- 
sists rather  in  moral  rectitude  than  in  scientific  pro- 
gress. The  conclusion  is  that  if  there  should  ever  be  a 
conflict  between  science  and  ethics,  ethics  should  pre- 
vail. Now,  there  can  be  no  such  conflict  except  in 
two  cases:  when  scientific  research  leads  into  error, 
and  when  the  teaching  of  science,  even  if  true,  is 
appUed  against  sound  educational  maxims.  To  see 
that  these  exceptions  are  not  imaginary,  oi)e  need 
only  glance  at  vie  points  of  contact  between  science 
and  faith,  under  A.  All  of  them  indicate  actual  con- 
flicts. Unpedagogical  teaching  is  sadly  illuatrated 
by  the  recent  movement  in  Germany  towards  i»ema- 
ture  and  even  public  instruction  on  sexual  relations, 
which  provoked  a  reaction  on  the  part  oS  the  civil 
authorities. 

So  much  about  the  direct  action  of  science  on 
ethics.  The  case  ought  not  to  be  reversible,  in  other 
words,  ethics  should  not  influence  science,  except  in 
the  way  of  stimulating  research  and  teaching.  How- 
ever, not  only  individuals  but  whole  schools  of  sci- 
entists have  been  subject  to  that  human  frailty  ex- 

Sressed  in  the  adage:  Stat  pro  ratione  voluntas.  Aa 
icero  expresses  it:  "Man  judges  much  more  fre- 
quently influenced  by  hatred  or  love  or  cupidity    .  . 
or  some  mental  agitation,  than  by  the  truth,  or  a 
command,  or  the  law"  (De  oratore,  II,  xlii).  If  Cicero 
is  correct,  then  the  freedom  of  knowledge,  so  highly 
praised  and  so  loudly  demanded,  is  perverted  by  mm 
in  a  double  sense.   First,  they  carry  the  freedom  of 
the  will  into  the  judgment.  _  Love,  hatred,  desires, 
are  passions  or  acts  of  the  wiU,  while  judgments  are 
formed  by  the  understanding,  a  faculty  entirely  de- 
void of  free  choice.   Secondfy,  they  deprive  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  neceasary  mdifference  and  equilib- 
rium, and  force  it  to  one  side,  whetho'  the  side  of 
truth  or  that  of  falsehood.   If  the  men  of  science, 
who  clamour  for  freedom,  belong  to  the  class  de- 
scribed by  Cicero,  then  their  idea  of  freedom  is  en- 
tirely confused  and  perverted;   It  may  be  answered 
that  Cicero's  statement  applied  to  dail}^  affairs  rather 
than  to  the  pursuits  of  science.   This  is  perfectly 
true  as  far  as  exact  sciences  are  concerned,  and  it  is 
probably  true  also  in  r^iard  to  the  formal  object  of 
every  science.   Yet  when  we  consider  the  very  first 
postulates  that  the  sciences  take  from  philosophy, 
we  come  very  near  to  daily  life.    Men  of  science  near 
of  Christ  and  know  of  the  magna  carta  of  His  king- 
dom, proclaimed  on  the  mountain  (Luke,  vi).  It 
cuts  very  sharply  into  daily  life.    It  could  be  dis- 
carded, if  that  same  Christ  had  not  claimed  all  power 
in  heaven  and  on  earthy  and  if  He  had  not  prophesied 
His  second  coming,  to  judge  the  Uving  ana  the  dead. 

Here  it  is  that  Cicero's  love  and  hatred  come  in. 
It  is  quite  safe  to  say:  there  is  no  place  in  the  civil- 
ized world  where  Christ  is  not  loved  and  hated. 
Those  who  are  willing  to  take  the  steep  and  narrow 
path  towards  His  kingdom  accept  the  testimonies  to 
His  Divine  mission  with  impartiality;  others  who  pre- 
fer an  easier  wd  broader  way  of  life  try  to  pm«M4« 
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themaelvea  that  the  claims  of  Christ  are  unfounded. 
For,  besides  those  who  either  reject  His  claims 
through  inherited'  or  acquired  prejudices,  or  treat 
them  with  indifference,  a  large  number  of  men  try  to 
strengthen  their  anti-Christian  position  by  scienti- 
fic forms.  Knowing  that  Christ  s  Divinity  can  be 
proved  from  the  miracles  to  which  He  appealed  as 
testimonies  of  His  Father, ~th^  formulate  the  axiom: 
"Miracles  are  impossible".  Seeing,  however,  the  in- 
consistency of  the  formula  as  long  as  there  is  a  Ma- 
ker of  the  world,  they  are  driven  to  the  nexf  postu- 
late: "lltere  is  no  Creator".  Seeing  again,  th&t  the 
ejdstence  of  the  Creator  can  be  proved  from  the  ex- 
istence of  the  world,  and  convincingly  so  by  a  num- 
ber of  arguments,  they  require  new  axioms.  Firrt 
they  treat  t^e  origin  of  matter  as  too  remote  for  its 
cause  to  be  ascertained,  and  plead  that:  "Matter  is 
etenial".  For  a  similar  reason  the  oiwn  of  life  is  ex- 
plained by  the  arbitrary  postulate  of  "spontaneous 
genehition".  Then  the  wisdom  and  order  displayed 
m  the  starry  heavens  and  in  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
earth  must  be  disposed  of.  To  say  in  plain  words 
"AH  order  in  the  world  is  casual"  would  be  ofifensive 
to  common  sense.  The  axiom  is  then  vested  in  more 
scientific  language,  thus:  "From  eternity  the  world 
has  passed  tlurough  an  infinite  number  oi  forms,  and 
only  the  fittest  was  able  to  survive". 

The  substructure  of  anti-Christian  science  has  still 
one  weak  point:  the  human  soul  is  not  from  eternity 
and  its  spiritual  faculties  point  to  a  spiritual  mako'. 
The  fabrication  of  axioms,  once  begim,  has  to  be 
concluded:  "The  human  soul  is  not  essentialhr  differ- 
ent from  the  vital  principle  of  the  animal".  Tim  con- 
clusion recommends  itself  as  especially  strong  against 
what  the  will  dreads:  the  animal  is  not  immortal,  and 
hence  neither  is  the  human  soul:  consequently  what- 
ever judgment  may  follow,  it  will  have  no  effect.  The 
end  of  the  fabrication  is  bitter.  Man  is  a  highly  devel- 
oped orang-outang.  There  is  still  one  stumbling-block 
in  the  Sailed  Scriptures,  old  and  new.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment narrates  the  creation  of  man,  his  fall,  the  promise 
of  a  Redeemer :  it  containspropheciee  of  a  Messias  which 
seem  to  be  fulfill«l  in  Christ  and  His  Church.  The 
New  Testament  proves  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises, 
and  presents  a  superhuman  Being,  who  offered  His  life 
for  the  expiation  of  sin  and  attested  His  Divinity  by 
His  own  Resurrection;  it  gives  the  constitution  and 
early  history  of  His  Church,  and  promises  her  existence 
to  the  consummation  of  the  world.  This  could  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  face  of  anti-Christian  science. 
A  few  posttilat^jnore  or  less  will  do  no  harm  to  science 
as  it  stands.  Tne  Hebrew  literature  is  put  on  a  par  , 
with  that  of  Persia  or  China,  the  history  of  Paradise  ' 
is  relegated  to  the  realm  of  legends,  the  authenticity 
of  the  Dooks  is  denied,  contradictions  in  the  contents 
are  pointed  out,  and  the  obvious  sense  is  distorted. 
Tlie  axioms  used  for  the  annihilation  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  have  the  advantage  of  plausibility  over 
those  used  agunst  the  Creator.  They  are  draped  in 
a  mass  of  erudition  taken  from  the  linguistic  and  the 
historical  sciences. 

But  we  have  not  seen  all  of  them  yet.  The  greatest 
obstacle  to  anti-Christian  science  is  the  Church,  which 
claims  Divine  origin,  authority  to  teach  infallible 
truth,  maintains  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  is 
confident  of  her  own  existence  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
With  her,  science  cannot  plapr  as  with  philosophy  or 
literature.  She  is  a  living  mstitution  wielding  her 
sceptre  over  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  She  has  all 
the  weapons  of  science  at  her  disposal,  and  members 
devoted  to  her,  heart  and  soul.  To  grant  to  her  equal 
righfyS  on  scientific  (^unds  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
"science  without  presuppositions".  The  mere  creat- 
ing of  new  axioms  would  not  seem  to  be  efficient 
against  a  living  organization.  The  axioms  have  to 
be  proclaimed  loudly,  and  kept  alive^  and  finally  en- 
forced by  organised  opposition,  even  m  some  cases  by 


government  power.  Books  and  journals  and  lecture 
nails  announce  the  one  text,  sung  in  every  key,  the 
^ea,t  axiom:  that  the  Church  is  essentially  unscien- 
tific as  resting  on  unwarranted  presuppositions,  and 
that  her  scientists  can  never  be  true  men  of  science. 
Mommsen's  cr;^  of  dmadation  on  the  appointment  of  a 
Catholic  historian  in  Strasburg  (1901)  re-echoed  loudly 
from  most  German  universities.  And  yet,  there  was 
question  of  only  a  fifth  Catholic  among  seventy-two 
professors;  and  this  at  a  university  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
a  territory  almost  entirely  Catholic.  Similar  propor- 
tions prevail  in  most  universities.  All  the  axioms  of 
anti-Christian  science  mentioned  above  are  entirely 
arbitrary  and  false.  Not  one  of  them  can  be  sup- 
ported by  solid  reasons;  on  the  contrary,  every  one 
of  them  has  been  proved  to  be  false.  Hius  anti- 
Christian  science  has  surroimded  itself  by  a  number  of 
boundary  stakes  driven  into  scientific  ground,  and 
has  thus  limited  its  own  freedom  of  progress  j  the 
"science  without  presuppositions"  is  entangled  m  its 
own  axioms,  for  no  other  reason  than  its  aversion  to 
Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scientist  who  ac- 
cepts the  teaching  of  Christ  need  not  fall  back  on  a 
single  arbitrary  postulate.  If  he  is  a  philosopher,  he 
starts  from  the  premises  dictated  by  reason.  In  the 
world  around  him  he  recognizes  the  natural  revelation 
of  a  Creator,  and  by  logical  deductions  concludes  from 
the  contingency  of  thmgs  created  to  the  Being  Un- 
created. The  same  reasoning  makes  him  understand 
the  spirituaUty  and  immortality  of  Uie  soiU.  From 
both  results  combined  he  concludes  further  to  moral 
obligations  and  the  existence  of  a  natural  law.  Thus 
prepared  he  can  start  into  any  scientific  research  with- 
out the  necessity  of  erecting  boundary  stakes  for  the 
purpose  of  justifying  his  prejudices.  If  he  wants  to 
go  further  and  put  his  faith  upon  a  scientific  basis, 
he  may  take  the  books,  called  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
as  a  starting-point,  apply  methodical  criticism  to 
their  authenticity,  and  nnd  them  just  as  reliable  as 
any  other  histonoal  record.  Their  contents,  proph- 
ecies, and  miracles  convince  him  of  the  Divinifiy  of 
Christ,  and  from  the  testimony  of  Christ  he  accepts 
the  entire  supernatural  Revelation.  He  has  con- 
structed the  science  of  his  faith  without  any  other  than 
scientific  premises.  Thus  the  science  of  the  Christian 
is  the  only  one  that  gives  freedom  of  research  and 
progress;  its  boundaries  are  none  but  the  pale  of  truth. 
Anti-Christian  science,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  slave 
of  its  own  preconceived  ethics. 
_  III.  Untimiled  Freedom. — ^The  demand  for  un- 
limited freedom  in  science  is  unreasonable  and  unjust, 
because  it  leads  to  Ucence  and  rebellion.  (1)  There  is 
no  unlimited  freedom  in  the  world,  and  liberty  over- 
stepping its  boundaries  always  leads  to  evil.  Man 
himself  is  neither  absolutely  free,  nor  would  he  desire 
tmbounded  freedom.  Freedom  is  not  the  greatest 
boon  nor  the  final  end  of  man;  it  is  given  to  him  as  a 
means  to  reach  his  end.  Within  his  own  mind,  man 
feels  bound  to  truth.  Around  himself,  he  sees  all 
nature  bound  to  laws  and  even  dreads  disturbances 
in  their  regular  course.  In  all  his  activity  he  gets 
along  best  by  remaining  within  the  laws  set  for  him. 
Those  judgments  are  the  best  which  are  formed  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  logic.  Those  machines 
and  instruments  are  the  finest  which  are  allowed  the 
Smallest  amount  of  freedom.  Social  intercourse  is 
easiest  within  the  rules  of  propriety.  Widening  these 
boundaries  does  not  lead  to  higher  perfection.  Opin- 
ions are  free  only  where  certainty  cannot  be  reached; 
scientific  theories  are  free  as  long  as  they  rest  on  prob- 
abilities. The  freest  of  all  in  their  thinking  are  the 
ignorant.  In  short,  the  more  freedom  of  opinion, 
the  less  science.  Similarly,  a  railway  train  with  free- 
dom in  more  than  one  line  is  disastrous,  a  ship  not 
under  the  control  of  the  helm  is  doomed.  A  nation 
that  depreciates  its  code  of  law,  that  relaxes  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  that  sets  aside  the  strict  rules 
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of  propriety,  that  does  not  protect  its  own  industry, 
that  gives  no  guarantee  for  personal  and  public  prop- 
erty and  safel^  is  on  the  decline.  Unlinuted  freedom 
leads  to  barbarism,  and  its  nearest  approach  is  found 
in  the  wilds  of  Australia. 

(2)  The  crjr  of  anti-Christian  science  is  for  license. 
The  boundaries  enumerated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph circumscribe  the  lodcal,  the  physical,  and  the 
ethical  realm  of  man.  Whenever  he  steps  outside, 
he  falls  into  error,  into  misfortune,  into  licence.  Now, 
to  which  realm  does  science  belong?  Aristotle's 
definition  fixes  it  in  the  logical  realm.  And  what  be- 
comes of  the  freedom  of  science?  Within  man,  the 
logical  realm  is  the  intellectual  faculty,  and  without, 
it  IS  the  realm  of  truth.  Yet  neither  is  free.  Man's 
freedom  is  in  the  wiH.  not  in  the  understanding. 
Truth  is  eternal  and  absolute.  It  follows  that  the 
cry  for  unbounded  freedom  of  science  has  no  place  in 
the  logical  realm;  evidently,  it  is  not  meant  for  the 
physical;  so  it  must  belong  to  the  ethical  realmjit  is 
not  a  cry  for  truth,  it  is  a  cry  with  a  purpose.  What 
the  purpose  is  can  be  infened  from  what  has  been 
said  under  II.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  rebellion  against  both  supernatural  and 
natural  revelation.  The  former  position  is  the  pri- 
mary but  could  not  consistently  be  held  without  the 
latter.  Rebellion  is  not  too  strong  a  word.  If  God 
pleases  to  reveal  Himself  in  any  way  whatever^  man 
IB  obUged  to  accept  the  revelation,  and  no  arbitrary 
axiom  will  dispense  him  from  the  duty.  Against  nat- 
ural revelation  Paulsen  and  Wundt  appeal  to  the 
postulate  of  "closed  natural  causality",  meaning  by 
"closed"  the  exclusion  of  the  Creator.  Supernatural 
revelation  was  styled  by  Kant  "a  dogmatic  con- 
straint",, which,  he  says,  mav  have  an  educational 
value  for  minors  by  mlmg  them  with  pious  fears. 
Wundt  follows  him  oy  calling  Catholicism  the  religion 
of  constraint,  and  Paulsen  praises  Kant  as  "the  re- 
deemer from  unbearable  stress".  All  these  expres- 
sions rest  on  the  supposition  that  in  science  there  is 
no  place  for  a  Creator,  no  place  for  a  Redeemer. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  put  the  axiom  on 
a  scientific  basis;  but  it  remains  an  assumed  premise, 
an  "unwavering  conviction",  as  Hamack  calls  it. 

(3)  That  the  expressions  "license"  and  "rebellion" 
are  just  is  clear  from  the  consequences  of  anti-Christian 
science,  (a)  Anti-Christian  science  leads  to  Atheism, 
^^en  science  repudiates  the  claim  of  Christ  as  Son 
of  God,  it  necessarily  repudiates  the  Father  who  sent 
Him,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  who  proceeds  from  botii. 
The  logical  inference  does  not  find  favour  with  tiie 
partisans  of  that  science.  When  in  1802  the  school 
laws  wero  being  discussed  in  the  German  Reichstag, 
Chancdlor  Caprivi  had  the  courage  to  say:  "The 
point  in  question  is  Christianity  or  Atheism  .  .  . 
the  essential  in  man  is  his  rotation  to  God."  The 
outcry  on  the  "  liberal"  side  of  the  House  showed  that 
the  chancellor  had  touched  a  soro  point.  Since  the 
repudiation  of  the  Creator  is  clearly  an  abuse  of  free- 
dom and  an  infringement  of  the  natural  law,  science 
has,  by  all  means,  to  save  appearances  by  Bci«itificaUy 
sounding  words.  First  it  calls  the  two  great  divisions 
of  spirits  Monism  and  Dualism.  German  scientists 
have  even  formed  the  "Monists'  Union",  claiming 
tiiat  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  the  world  and 
God.  When  their  system  emphasizes  the  world  it  is 
Materialism;  when  it  accentuates  the  Divinity  it  is 
Pantheism.  Monism  is  only  a  gentler  name  for  both. 
The  plain  word  "atheism"  seems  to  be  too  offensive. 
Engh^  Naturalists  replaced  it  long  ago  by  better- 
BOundinK  words,  like  Deism  and  .Agnosticism.  To- 
land.  Tmdal,  Bolindt>roke;  Shaftesbury,  of  the  eight- 
eentn  century,  took  satisfaction  in  removing  the 
Deity  so  far  away  from  the  world  that  he  could  have 
no  influence  on  it.  Yet  "Deity"  still  had  too  reli- 
gious an  odour  and  implied  a  gross  inconsistency.  To 
Huxley  and  other  scientists  of  the  nineteenth  century 


the  weU-flounding  name  "agnosticism"  appeared 
more  dignified.  In  the  face  of  natural  law,  however, 
which  bmds  man  to  know  and  to  serve  his  Creator, 
pleading  ignorance  of  God  is  as  much  a  rebellioa 
against  Him  as  shutting  Him  out  of  the  world. 

All  these  and  other  tactful  terms  and  phrases  cover 
the  same  crude  Athdsm  and  stand,  without  ex- 
ception, confessedly,  on  a  collection  of  arbitrary  pos- 
tulates. Dualism,  on  the  contraiy,  has  no  need  of 
postulates,  except  those  dictated  Sy  common  sense. 
Sound  reason  beholds  in  creation,  as  in  a  mirror,  ita 
Maker,  and  is  thus  able  to  refer  natural  phaiomena 
to  their  ultimate  cause.  While  science  requires  the 
knowledge  of  intermediate  causes  only,  the  knowledge 
of  things  by  their  ultimate  cause  raises  science  to  ita 
highest  dej^«e,  or  wisdom,  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  calls 
it.  This  is  why  logical  coherence  and  consistency  are 
always  and  exclusively  found  in  the  dualistie  doctrine. 
It  is  vain  to  hope  that  the  abyss  between  the  logical 
philosophy  of  Dualists  and  the  "unwavaring  oon- 
vietions"  of  Monists  may  be  bridged  over  by  di»- 
cusdons.  This  was  well  illustrated  when  Father 
Wasmann  lectured  in  Berlin  (1907)  on  the  theory  of 
Evolution  and  was  opposed  by  Plate  and  ten  other 
speakers.  The  result  of  the  discussion  was,  that 
(«oh,  Plate  and  Wasmann,  put  his  respective  views  in 
print,  the  one  his  axioms  and  the  otho:  his  philosophy, 
and  that,  moreover,  Plate  denied  that  Wasmann  was 
entitled  to  be  considered  a  scientist  on  account  of 
what  he  called  Wasmann's  Christian  presuppositions. 

(b)  After  the  exclusion  of  God,  there  is  need  of  an 
idol;  the  necessity  lies  in  human  nature.  AH  the  na- 
tions of  old  had  their  idols,  even  the  Israehtes,  trhen 
at  times  they  rebelled  a^unst  the  Prophets.  The 
shape  of  the  idols  varies  with  progress.  The  savages 
made  them  of  wood,  the  civiUzied  pagans  of  sQver  aitd 
gold,  and  our  own  reading  age  makes  them  of  philo- 
sopmcal  systems.  Kant  did  not  draw  the  last  con- 
sequences from  his  "autonomy  of  reason":  it  was  done 
by  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.  This  Idealism  de- 
veloped into  Subjectivism  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  vis.,  into  the  complete  emancipation  of  the 
human  mind  and  wUl  from  God.  Hie  idol  is  the  hu- 
man Eao.  The  consequences  are  that  lauth  and 
justice  lose  their  etemu  character  and  become  r^ 
ative  concepts;  man  changes  with  the  ages,  and  with 
him  his  own  creations;  what  he  calls  true  and  right  in 
one  century,  may  become  false  and  wrong  in  anotlira'. 
In  regard  to  truth  we  have  the  explicit  statement  of 
Paulsen,  that  "there  is  no  philosophy  eternally  valid  ". 
Relative  to  justice,  Hartmann  defines  Kant's  auton- 
omy in  the  following  words:  "It  means  neitho-  mote 
nor  lees  than  this,  that  in  moral  matters  I  am  the 
highest  tribunal  without  appeal."  Religion,  whidi 
forms  the  principal  part  of  justice,  becomes  likewise  a 
matter  of  subjective  incUnation.  Harnack  calls  sub- 
mission to  the  doctrine  of  othera  treason  against  per- 
sonal religion;  and  Nietzsche  defends  his  idol  by  call- 
ing Christianity  the  immortal  shame  of  mankind. 
The  axiom  is  pronounced  in  more  dignified  form  by 
Pfleiderer  (1907).  "In  the  science  of  history",  ne 
says,  "the  appearance  on  earth  of  a  superhuman  being 
cannot  be  considered".  Perhaps  in  the  most  ^end 
way  it  is  formukted  by  Paulsen  (1908):  "Switdung 
off  the  supernatural  from  the  natural  and  historical 
world".  Yet,  all  these  subjective  axioms  are  only 
more  or  less  scientific  forms  of  the  plain  Straussian 
postulate  (183S):  "We  are  no  longer  Christians". 

(c)  Here  we  are  confronted  by  two  facts  that  need 
earnest  consideration.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Govern- 
ment universitieB  of  nearly  all  countries  in  Europe 
and  many  American  universities  exclude  all  relation 
to  God  and  practically  favour  the  atheistic  postulate 
just  mentioned;  and  on  the  other  haad,  these  are  the 
verypostulates  summed  up  by  Pius  X  under  the  name 
of  "modernism".  Hence  the  general  outcry  of  the 
State  universities  against  the  ^cyclical  "Paaoendi" 
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of  1907.  .  To  b«Kin  with  the  fint,  the  Uoenoe  of  aub- 
jective  tnitii  is  the  ve»y  hotbed  of  aiwrnhiirtictheorieB, 
and  the  rebellion  MBinst  the  teaching  of  Cbriat  will 
end  with  the  moralconditionB  of  Greek  and  Roman 
paganiwn.  As  we'  are  not  ooncerned  here  with  the 
relation  between  soienoe  and  the  State,  it  must  sufBce 
to  show  how  the  alarm  is  beginning  to  sound.  It 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  ooune,  and  yet  it  sounds  im- 
UBual,  when  CJount  Apponyi  as  minister  of  education, 
and  worship  in  Hungary,  on  the  occasion  of  an  aca- 
demic promotion,  recoEomends  to  teaehen  of  science 
a  moral  and  earnest  conscientiouBness.  More  re- 
markable is  the  warning  of  Virchow  at  the  meeting  of 
scientists  at  Munich  (1877)  against  teaching  personal 
views  and  speculation)]  as  establiahed  truthis,  and  in 
particular,  a^unst  replacing  the  dogmas  of  the  C!burch 
by  a  religion  of  evolution. 

The  moral  state  of  a  youth  growing  up  under  such 
teaching  could  be  anticipated  in  geaatal  from  the  his- 
tory of  paganism.  It  was  reserved  to  our  anti- 
Christian  age,  however,  to  justify  immorality  with  an 
^>peajranoe  of  science.  The  assertion  has  been  made 
and  circulated  in  journals  and  meetingB,  that  a  pure 
and  moral  life  is  dettimeotal  from  the  point  of 
view  of  medicine.  The  medical  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
veraity  of  CSuistiania  found  it  neceesaiy  to  declare 
the  assertion  entirely  false,  and  to  state  positively 
that  "we  know  of  no  harm  or  weakness  owing  to 
chastity".  The  same  protest  was  expressed  by  Dr. 
Raoult  in  the  words:  "There  is  no  such  thing  as 
pathology  of  continency";  and  by  Dr.  Vidal  (see 
below)  m  the  statement,  that  the  commandments  of 
Qod  are  legitimate  from  the  standpoint  of  medicine, 
and  that  ttteir  observance  is  sot  only  possible  but 
advantageous.  Warnings  like  these  may  be  called 
forth  by  anticipated  effects;  but  we  hear  others  that 
|»ove  the  effects  abeady  existing.  Such  was  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Intetnationial  Conference  for 
the  i»otection  of  Health  and  Morals,  held  at  Brussels 
(September,  1902):  "Young  men  have  to  be  tau^t 
that  the  virtues  of  chastity  and  continency  are  not 
only  not  hurtful  but  most  commendable  from  a  purely 
medical  and  hygienic  point  of  view".  The  effects  in 
educational  institutions  must  have  been  appalling 
before  scientific  authorities  dared  to  lift  the  veil  by 
public  waminn.  Tbey  were  given  by  Dr.  fleury 
(1899)  in  regard  to  F^ch  oolleKes,  and  were  npeaUxL 
bv  Dr.,  Foumier  (190S)  and  Dr.  Franootte  (1907). 
Even  louder  are  the  warnings  of  Paulsen,  FArater,  and 
Aq>ecially  Obermedicinalrat  Dr.  Gruber  regarding  the 
German  gymnatia  and  universities.  Dr.  Desplata 
(see  biblio^phy)  insists  that  in  order  to  stay  the 
current  which  is  carrying  the  French  along  towards 
irremediable  decadence,  it  is  necessary  to  react  against 
the  doctrinal  and  practical  neo-paoanism.  No  won- 
der that  the  licentious  doctrines  nave  found  their 
way  from  books  into  journals  and  passed  from  tiM 
educated  to  the  illiterate.  Sosnosky,  a  literary  au- 
thority, compares  the  present  moral  epidemic  to  that 
of  pagan  Rome  and  m  the  French  Kevolution,  and 
protests,  from  a  merely^  natural  point  of  view,  against 
the  hypocrisy  of  coveriiig  crude  animalism  with  the 
doak  til  art  and  science  (see  Allgemdne  Zeitung,  No. 
3,  21  January.  1911). 

What  the  State  either  will  not  or  dare  not  do,  the 
CSiurch  does  always,  bjr  keeping  men  mindful  of  the 
object  or  end  of  their  existence  and  this  last  end  is  not 
science.  The  catechism  points  it  out  under  three 
heads:  the  knowledge  of  God:  the  observance  of  His 
commandments;  and  the  use  ot  His  grace.  Knowledge 
ot  nature  is  intmded  by  God  as  a  sulxudinate  means 
to  this  end.  And  for  that  very  reason  there  can  never 
be  a  oonfliot  between  scienoe  and  our  final  destiny. 
Hie  CSiurdi  does  not  teach  natural  sciences,  but 
she  helps  to  make  their  principles  tributarv  to  wis- 
dom, first  bv  warning  against  error  and  thmDy  point- 
ing to  Uie  ultimate  cause  of  all  things.  When  science 


niaes  the  cry  againat  the  guiding  office  of  the  Church, 
it  is  comparaUe  to  a  system  <k  navigation  without 
any  directions  outside  the  ship  itself  and  the  surround- 
ing waves.  The'  formal  object  of  each  particular  sci- 
ence is  certainly  different  from  faith,  just  as  the 
steering  of  a  vessel  is  different  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  stars:  but  the  exclusion  of  all  guiding  lights 
beyond  the  oillowB  of  scientific  opinions  and  hypoth- 
eses is  entirely  arbitrary,  unwise,  and  disastrous. 

B.  Tbb  Chobch. — ^The  Church  in  her  relation  to 
science  may  be  better  understood  by  a  division  of  the 
subject  into  the  following  parts:  Opposite  views;  dis- 
tinction between  the  teaching  body  and  the  eeaetia 
diieent;  the  holders  of  the  teaching  office;  science  of 
faith;  pretended  conflicts. 

I.  OppotiU  views. — On  the  relation  of  the  Church 
to  science  there  are  two  irreconcilable  views:  (1) 
Leo  XIII  in  his  Apostolic  Letter  of  22  January,  1899, 
calls  attention  to  the  dangers  imminent  at  the  present 
time  to  the  minds  of  Cawolics,  and  specifies  them  as 
a  confusion  between  licence  and  freedom,  as  a  passion 
for  saying  and  reviling  whatever  one  pleases,  as  a 
habit  of  thinking  or  pnnting  without  restraint.  The 
shadows  cast  by  these  dangers  on  men's  minds,  he 
says,  are  so  deep  as  to  make  the  exereise  of  the  teach- 
ing office  of  the  Apostolic  See  more  necessary  now  than 
ever.  The  pope  strengthens  his  words  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  Vatican  Council,  which  claims  Divine  faith 
for  all  things  proposed  by  the  Church,  whether  in 
solemn  deduon  or  by  the  ordinary  univerad  magit- 
teritm. 

(2)  Not  so  those  outside  the  Chureh.  To  them, 
spiritual  restriction  of  thinking,  speaking,  writing  is 
a  remnant  of  the  times  when  science  was  m  fetters,  a 
relic  of  the  Dark  Aj^.  Virchow,  in  discussing  the 
appointment  of  professors  of  Protestant  theology  at 
Bonn  and  Marburg  by  the  Friissian  Government, 
made  the  following  declaration  in  the  Chamber  (6 
March,  1896):  "If  it  is  considered  incumbent  upon 
the  theological  faculties  to  preserve  and  to  interpret 
a  certain  deposit  of  so-called  Divine  and  revved 
truths,  then  they  do  not  fit  into  the  framework  of 
univendtiee,  they_  are  in  opposition  to  the  scientific 
machinery  prevailing  there.  The  Reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  centiur^',  he  continued, " are  to-da^  replaced 
by  free  scientific  criticism;  consistently,  instead  of 
halting  before  the  theological  faculties,  they  should 
have  abolished  them,  and  the  troubles  ever  arisinK 
from  a  certain  class  of  men  who  claim  to  be  holdersm 
Divine  truth,  would  have  vanished' '  (reported  by  Hert- 
ling,  see  below,  p.  49  sqq^,).  Such  is  the  general  voice 
of  those  who  stand  outside  of  any  creed.  There  are 
others  who  wish  to  adhere  to  certain  articles  of  faith 
established  either  by  a  congress  of  Reformers,  or  by 
a  sovavign,  or  by  Parliament.  Although  widely  dif- 
fering among  themselves  as  to  the  inspired  Books, 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  even  the  existence  ot 
Revelation,  they  all  agree  in  considering  the  papacy 
a  usurpation,  and  Catholic  obedience  in  matters  of 
faith  and  morals,  spiritual  darkness  and  slavery. 

(3)  These  conflicting  views  have  existed  from  the 
very  cradle  of  Christianity,  and  will  last  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  St.  Ambrose  (397)  speaking  of  the  wise 
<tf  the  worid  (fiapierUet  mundi)  says:  "Deviating  from 
faith,  they  are  implicated  in  the  ojsu'knees  ofpeipetual 
blindness,  although  they  have  the  day  of  Cnrist  and 
the  light  of  the  Church  before  them;  while  seeing  notii- 
ing,  they  open  their  mouth  as  if  they  knew  everything, 
keen  for  vain  things  and  dull  for  things  eternal" 
(Hexaemeron,  V,  xxiv,  86,  in  P.  L.,  XIV,  240).  Those 
who  accept  the  teaching  of  Christ  nave  always  formed 
the  smallier  portion  of  mankind,  and  the  mass  of  the 
amall  flock  is  not  composed  of  the  rich  or  the  mighty 
or  the  wise  of  the  world.  They  mainfjtin  that  the 
Church  is  a  Divine  institution,  endowed  with  ^e 
triple  power  ei  priesthood,  teaching,  and  government; 
heooe  their  submission,  firmness,  and  union  in  matters 
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of  faith  all  over  the  world.  Those  who  stand  aloof 
and  see  in  the  C!hurch  nothing  but  a  hunum  institu- 
tion, like  the  old  Roman  Empire  for  instance,  may  be 
consistent  in  condemning  the  Catholic  position;  at 
the  same  time  they  cannot  help  seeing  even  greater 
consistency  in  the_  Catholic  point  of  view.  To  submit 
one's  widerstanding  to  a  doctrine  supposed  to  be 
Divine  and  guaranteed  to  be  infallible  is  undoubtedly 
more  consistent  than  to  accept  prevailing  postulate 
of  science,  or  national  doctrines,  or  a  passmg  public 
opinion.  Catholics  must  be  permitted  to  interivet 
in  their  own  favour  what  the  Scripture  savs  about  the 
light  of  faith,  the  darkness  of  error,  and  the  liberty 
of  truth. 

II.  The  Teaching  Body  and  the  Ecdesia  Diecens. — 
The  teaching  and  hearing  bodies  of  Christ's  Church 
are  technically  called  "ecclesia  docens"  and  "ecclesia 
disoens".  (1)  The  distinction  between  the  teaching 
bod^  of  the  Church  and  the  body  of  hearers  was  made 
by  its  Founder  in  the  command:  "Going  therefore, 
t^h  ye  all  nations"  (Matt.,  xzviii,  19);  "he  that 
heareth  you,  heareth  me"  (Luke,  x,  16).  The  same 
division  is  iUustrated  by  St.  Paul  in  the  comparison 
between  the  human  body  and  the  mystical  body  of 
Qtrist:  "If  the  whole  body  were  the  eyCjwhere  would 
be  the  hearing?"  (I  Cor.,  xii,  17).  The  office  of 
teaching  was  communicated  to  the  Church  together 
with  the  dignitv  of  priesthood  and  the  authority  of 
government.  "The  triple  power  rests  in  St.  Peter  and 
Apostles  and  their  le^  successors.  The  Divine 
office  of  teaching  is  not  to  impart  scientific  conviction, 
it  is  to  give  authoritative  declaration,  and  the  response 
to  it,  on  the  part  of  the  hearers,  is  not  science  but 
faith.  The  Qiurch  may  even  use  her  ruling  power 
to  support  her  teaching.  All  this  is  exemplifi^  m  the 
early  Christian  centuries.  The  Twelve  Apostles  were 
not  conversant  with  the  schools  of  Athens,  of  Alexan- 
dria, or  of  Rome.  St.  Paul,  who  was  called  later,  was 
probably  the  only  scholar  among  them;  and  even  he 
professes  that  his  preaching  was  not  in  the  persuasive 
words  of  human  Wisdom  (iCor.,  ii,  4).  He  used  his 
power  against  Hymeneus  and  Alexander,  who  had 
made  shipwreck  concerning  the  faith  (I  Tim.,  i,  20), 
and  exhorted  Timothy  to  use  the  same  authority 
against  those  who  would  not  endure  soimd  doctrine 
(II  Tim.,  iv,  3).  The  Apostle  St.  John  blamed  several 
bishoi>s  of  Minor  Asia  for  not  removing  false  teachen 
(ApoC;,  ii,  14-20). 

(2)  The  partition  of  the  Church  in  two  bodies,  one 
teaching  and  one  hearing,  does  not  exclude  science 
from  the  latter,  aiw_more  than  it  necessarily  includes 
it  in  the  former.  The  assent  of  faith  is  a  rational  act; 
before  it  can  be  made,  it  must  be  known  for  certain 
that  there  is  a  God,  that  God  has  spoken,  and  what 
He  has  spoken.  The  Apostles,  the  early  Fathers, 
councils,  and  popes  bear  witness  to  it  (Pesch,  see  below, 
pp.  18-22).  St.  Peter  wants  the  faithful  to  be  ready 
always  to  satisfy  every  one  that  asketh  a  reason  of 
that  hope  which  is  in  them  (I  Pet.,  iii,  15).  St. 
Augustine  asks:  "Who  does  not  see  that  knowledge 
prwedes  faith?  Nobody  believes  unless  he  knows 
what  to  believe".  The  following  is  the  declaration  of 
the  Vatican  Council  (Sess.  Ill,  de  fide,  cap.  3):  "To 
render  the  service  of  our  faith  reasonable,  God  has 
joined  to  the  interior  actions  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ex- 
terior proofs  of  His  revelation:  Divine  facts,  miracles 
especially  and  prophecies,  which  are  speaking  wit- 
nesses of  His  infimte  power  and  wisdom,  unfailing 
testimonies  of  Divine  revelation  and  adapted  to  the 
understanding  of  every  one".  Innocent  XI  explicitly 
condemned  the  opinion  that  mere  probability  in  the 
knowledge  of  revelation  is  sufficient  for  the  super- 
natural assent  of  faith.  Pius  IX  demands  that  human 
reason  should  inquire  conscientiously  into  the  facts 
of  Divine  revelation,  to  make  sure  that  God  has 
BDoken,  in  order  to  render  Him,  according  to  the  Apo»- 
tu,  a  reasonable  service. 


In  the  knowledge  of  the  premises  of  faith,  man  haa 
to  progress  with  age  and  education,  llie  child  cannot 
give  supernatural  assent  of  faith  to  what  parents  or 
teachers  say,  until  its  mind  is  sufficiently  develojied 
to  be  sure  of  the  existence  and  contents  of  Divine 
revelation.  Again,  the  knowledge  that  may  suffice 
for  a  child  will  not  do  for  a  man.  He  must  apply  hia 
mental  faculties  and  interest  himself  in  the  founda- 
tions of  his  faith.  The  prudence  of  his  mind  should 
equal  the  simpUcity  of  his  will.  Prof.  Heis  used  to 
have  the  catechism  on  his  desk  beside  the  scientific 
books.  Progress  of  knowledge  is  especially  com- 
mendable in  parents,  teachers,  students,  above  all  in 
professors  of  theolo^cal  science  and  in  ecclesiastical 
dietaries.  Under  their  scientific  methods  the  pre- 
mises of  faith  have  become  a  special  branch  of  theol- 
ogy, called  apologetics. 

(3)  The  contents  of  faith  should  be  penetrated  as 
far  as  mental  faculties  and  Divine  grace  allow.  Rev- 
elation points  out  the  etranal  destiny,  shows  the  way, 
and  gjves  the  means;  it  warns  against  eternal  loss, 
helps  in  temptation,  and  shields  from  evil.  Without 
knowledge  there  is  no  interest,  and  the  conseouenoe 
is  forgetfulness  of  the  main  purpose  of  life.  Hence 
the  duty  of  all  men  to  listen  to  God,  to  meditate  on 
His  words,  and  to  understand  them  in  a  way.  The 
highest  acts  of  mercy  and  charity  are  teaching  the 
ignorant  and  correcting  the  erring.    The  study  of 
revealed  truth  and  the  propagation  by  word  and 
writing  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  was  practised 
in  the  Church  at  all  times  and  by  all  classes.  Owing 
to  this  study  the  Divine  deposit  of  faith  has  grown  into 
a  scientific  system  which,  in  clearness  and  firmness  of 
structure,  is  not  equalled  by  other  branches  of  knowl- 
edge.  From  the  frame  of  that  system  stand  out  in 
bold  relief  the  deep  mysteries,  beyond  human  com- 
prehension, indeed,  but  well  defined  in  meaning  and 
safe  against  objections.   It  must  be  rememboed, 
though,  that  divmes  and  doctors,  as  such,  do  not  con- 
stitute the  teaching  body  of  the  Chureh;  they  all  be- 
long to  the  "Ecclesia  discens".   Theology  as  a  sci- 
entific system,  with  propositions,  argumraits,  and 
objections,  is  not  the  direct  object  of  the  "Ecclesia 
docens".    She  leaves  it  to  specialists,  with  all  mannor 
of  encouragement  and  direction. 

(4)  The  dangers  against  faith. — Since  faith,  as  the 
foundation  of  eternal  life,  is  a  supernatural  wtiie,  it 
is  exposed  to  temptation  like  all  other  virtues.  Some 
difficulties  are  inherent  in  the  deposit  of  faiUi,  othera 
arise  from  outside.  A  revealed  truth  may  appear 
contrary  to  the  mind  as  unintelligible,  like  the  mys- 
teries, or  repugnant  to  the  will  as  entailing  unwelcome 
precepts.  Temptations  from  outside  may  be  the  con- 
stant hostility  of  the  world  towards  the  Chureh,  dis- 
crimination against  Cathohcs,  falsification  of  history, 
Anti-Christian  and  infidel  literature,  scandals  within, 
and  defections  from,  the  Chureh. 

From  her  positive  and  exclusive  right  to  teadi 
all  nations  whatsoever  Christ  has  commanded  the 
Apostles  (Matt.,  xxviii,  19-20).  the  Chureh  necessarily 
derives  also  the  right  of  defence.  To  protect  her 
flock  against  dangers  of  faith  she  calls  in  the  full 
authority  of  her  ruling  power,  with  its  subdivisions 
of  legislation,  judiciary,  and  acuninistration.  By  this 
power  she  regulates  the  appointment  and  removal  of 
religious  teachers,  the  admission  or  prohibition  of 
religious  doctrines,  and  even  methods  of  teaching,  in 
word  or  writing. 

III.  The  Holders  cf  the  Teaching  ClJice.— These  are 
the  pope  and  the  bishops,  as  successors  to  St.  Peter 
and  the  Ajmstles.  The  promise  of  Divine  assistance 
was  given  together  with  the  command  of  teaching;  it 
rests,  therefore,  in  the  same  subjects,  but  is  restricted 
to  oificiblj  to  the  exclusion  of  private,  acts  regardmg 
the  deposit  of  faith. 

(1)  The  officiid  activity  of  teaching  may  be  exet- 
cised  either  in  the  ordinary,  or  daily,  magikerivm,  at 
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by  occasional  soknm  decisions.  The  former  goes  on 
'Uninterruptedly;  the  latter  are  called  forth  in  times 
of  great  danger,  especially  of  growing  heresies.  The 
promise  of  Divine  assistance  provides  for  the  integrity 
of  doctrine  "all  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of 
the  world"  (Matt.,  xxviii,  20).  From  the  nature  of 
the  case  it  follows  that  individiud  bishops  may  fall 
into  error,  because  ample  provision  is  made  when  tiie 
entire  teaching  body  of  the  Church  and  the  supreme 
pastor  in  iMirticul^  are  protected  by  Providence. 
The  "Ecclesia  docens",  as  a  whole,  can  never  fall  into 
error  in  matters  of  faith  or  morals,  whether  her  teach- 
ing be  the  ordinary  or  the  solemn;  nor  can  the  pope 
proclaim  false  doctrines  in  his  capacity  of  'supreme 
pastor  of  the  universal  Church.  Without  this  pre- 
rogative, which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Infallibility 
(q.  v.),  the  Divine  promise  of  assistance  would  be  a 
fallacy.  To  the  rignt  of  .teaching  on  the  part  of  the 
"Ecclesia  docens"  naturally  corresponds  the  obliga- 
tion of  hearing  on  the  part  of  the  "Kcclesia  discens". 
Hearing  is  meant  in  the  sense  of  submitting  the  un- 
derstanding, and  it  is  of  a  double  nature,  according 
as  the  teaching  is,  or  is  not,  done  under  the  guarantee 
of  infallibility.  The  former  submission  is  called  assent 
of  faith,  the  latter  assent  of  religious  obedience. 

(2)  Submission  of  the  understanding  to  other  than 
Divine  authority  may  appear  objectionable,  but  is 
practised,  in  science  as  well  as  in  daily  life,  in  him- 
dreds  of  ways.  With  regard  to  the  Church  submis- 
sion  of  the  understanding  is  especially  appropriate,  no 
matter  whether  she  q>e^:s  with  infeJlible  or  with  ad- 
ministrative authority,  in  other  words,  vyhether  the 
submission  is  one  of  faith  or  one  of  obedience.  Even 
from  a  human  point  of  view  her  authority  is  excep- 
tionally high  and  impartial.  To  the  teaching  that 
rests  djrectiy  on  the  ruling  authority  only,  without 
the  prero^tive  of  inf alUbiUty,  belong  the  pastoral  let- 
ters of  bishops,  particular  diocesan  catechisms,  de- 
crees of  provincial  synods,  the_  decisions  of  Roman 
Congre^atioijis,  and  many  ofiBcial  acte  of  the  pope, 
even  siich  as  are  obligatory  on  the  universal  Church. 
In  each  diocese  the  official  authority  in  matters  of 
faith  and  morals  is  the  bishop.  Without  his  (or 
higher)  consent  no  professor  of  tneology,  po  oatechist, 
no  preacher  can  exercise  his  official  function,  and  no 
publication  that  touches  upon  matters  of  faith  and 
morals  is  permitted  within  the  diocese.  The  appro- 
bation of  teachers  is  known  as  canonical  mission, 
while  the  approval  or  refusal  of  books  is  called  censor- 
ship (q.  v.).  Above  the  diocesan  tribunals  stand  the 
Roman  Congregations  (q.  v.)  to  which  certain  matters 
are  reserved  and  to  which  appeal  can  be  made.  Sci- 
ence, in  particular^  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
Congregation  of  Rites,  which  examines  miracles  pro- 
posed in  support  of  beatifications  and  canonizations. 
More  frequently  it  is  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
which  officially  examines  and  decides  upon  the  dan- 
ger, to  faith  and  morals,  of  books  (not  persons)  de- 
nounced or  under  sun>icion,  and  the  Holy  Office  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  decides  questions  of  ortho- 
doxy, wi^  the  pope  himself  as  prefect.  All  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities,  mentioned  in  this  paragraph, 
puticipate,  either  officially  or  by  delegation,  m  the 
t^idatiye^  judici^^  and  -  executive  powers  of  the 
Churchj  in  support  of  their  functions.  If  goes  with- 
out saying  that  their  decisions  become  endowed  with 
the  prerogative  of  infallibility,  when  the  pope  ap- 
proves them,  not  in  an  ordimuy^jpanner  as,_  for  in- 
stance, when  he  acta  as  prefect  of  a  Con^re^tion,  but 
aolemnly,  or  ex  caOiedra,  with  the  obhgation  of  ao- 
ceptance  by  the  whole  Church. 

(3)  To  men  of  science  the  Roman  tribunals  of  the 
Index  and  the  Inquisition  are  best  known  in  connex- 
ion with  the  name  of  Galilei  (q.  v.)  Here  seems  to  be 
the  place  to  speak  about  the  attitude  of  non-Catholic 
Bisentists  tow^ids  the  case.  It  can  be  shown  that  it 
is  not  always  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of  soienoe, 


from  a  triple  pcnnt  of  view,  (a)  The  error  involved 
in  the  condemnation  of  Galilei  is  used  as  an  argument 
against  the  right  of  the  tribunals  to  exist.  This  is 
illogical  and  partial.  The  error  was  purely  acciden- 
tal, just  as  the  miscarriages  of  justice  in  criminal 
courts  is  often  the  unfortunate  result  of  similar  acci- 
dental errors.  If  the  argument  does  not  hold  in  the 
latter  case,  it  holds  much  less  in  the  former.  The 
error  was  a  universal  opinion  tenaciously  defended  b^ 
the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Besides,  it  la 
about  the  only  seriously  erroneous  decision  of  its  khid 
among  the  hundreds  that  issued  from  ttie  Roman  tri- 
bunals in  the  course  of  centuries. 

(b)  What  is  objected  to  in  the  Galilei  case  is  not 
so  much  the  historical  fact  of  the  blunder,  as  the  per- 
manent claim  of  the  Church  to  be,  by  Divine  right, 
the  Buardian  of  the  Scripture;  it  is  the  principle  by 
whicu  she  adheres  to  the  UtenJ  sense  of  Holy  Writ, 
as  long  as  either  the  context  or  the  nature  of  the 
case  does  not  suggest  a  metaphorical  interpretation. 
Granted  that  the  evidences,  which  convinced  Coper- 
nicus, Kepler,  and  Galilei,  should  also  have  convinced 
the  theologians  of  the  time,  the  latter  committed  a 
blunder.  It  cannot  be  this,  however,  that  is  continu- 
ally held  up  atjainst  the  Church.  Official  blunders  of 
the  highest  tribunab  are  easily  and  constantly  par- 
doned, when  they  are  committed  in  the  exercise  of  an 
acknowledged  right.  Nobody  condemns  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  when  a  disputed  case,  in  its  course 
of  appeals,  is  reversed  two  or  three  times,  although 
each  reversal  puts  a  juridical  blunder  on  record. 
Hence,  what  is  condemned  in  the  case  of  Galilei,  must 
be  the  right  itself,  viz.,  the  claim  and  the  principle  be- 
fore mentioned.  Evidently,  however,  they  are  in  no 
way  peculiar  to  the  case  of  Galilei;  they  are  as  old  as 
the  Church:  they  have  been  applied  in  our  own  days, 
e.  g.  in  the  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX  (1864),  in  the  Vatican 
Council  (1870)  and  recently  in  the  Encyclical  "Pas- 
cendi"  of  Pius  X  (1907);  and  they  will  be  applied  in 
all  the  future.  To  attack  the  claim  of  the  Church  as 
guardian  of  the  Scripture,  there  is  no  apparent  need 
for  going  back  again  and  again  to  the  old  Galilei  inci- 
dent. Nor  is  the  le^  procedure  against  Galilei  in 
any  way  peculiar  to  his  case.  The  historian  judges  it 
by  the  estabUshed  laws  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
mids  it  unusually  mild.  What  is  it  then  that  pre- 
vents the  Galilei  controversy  from  resting?  It  is  hard 
to  see  any  other  motive  in  the  agitation  but  the  re- 
luctance to  admit  the  Church's  claim  to  be  the  inter* 
preter  of  the  Scriptures. 

(c)  The  vast  CuJilei  literature  shows  a  remarkable 
difference  in  the  opposite  pmints  of  view.  Among 
Catholics  little  importance  is  attached  to  the  case, 
simply  because  Catnolics  knew  before  and  after,  tiiat 
the  Roman  Congregations  are  liable  to  error j  and  only 
wonder  that  not  more  mistakes  are  recorded  in  history. 
Among  the  others  the  sympathy  shown  for  Galilei 
is  not  easily  intelligible  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
The  whole  process  was  an  entirely  internal  affair  of 
the  Church;  Galilei  appeared  before  his  own  legal  su- 
periors; for  a  time  ne  was  disobedient,  but  m  the 
end  submitted  to  his  condemnation.  The  character 
which  he  displayed  in  the  affair  does  not  seem  to  call 
for  tihe  admiration  paid  to  him.  What  then  makes  out- 
siders so  sympathetic  towards  Galilei,  if  not  his  dis- 
obedience to  the  command  of  1616?  It  would  seem 
so,  judging  from  the  praises  given  to  his  "immortal" 
dialogues. 

IV.  The  Science  o/  Faith. — ^Although  faith  is  not 
science,  yet  there  is  a  science  of  faith.  The  knowl- 
edge acquired  by  faith,  on  the  one  hand,  rests  upon 
science,  and  on  the  other  lends  itself  to  sdentifio 
methoos. 

(1)  Faith  is  in  many  ways  a  parallel  case  to  his- 
tory. Although  historical  knowledge  is  not  directly 
scientific,  yet  were  is  a  science  of  history.  Scientifn 
inquiries  precede  historical  knowledge,  and  the  te> 
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suits  ot  historioal  research  are  treated  on  sdentifio 
meUiods.  All  we  know  from  history  we  know  upon 
the  authority  of  testimony.  It  belongs  to  the  science 
of  histmy  to  search  into  the  existence  and  trustwor- 
thiness m  the  sources  and  into  the  unfalsified  trans- 
mission of  their  testimony  to  us.  Nor  is  that  all. 
The  science  of  history  wiU  arrange  the  chain  of  dis- 
covered facts,  not  chronological^  only,  but  with  a 
view  of  causality.  It  will  eirolam  the  why  and  the 
how  in  the  rise  and  the  downfall  of  men,  of  cities,  of 
nations. 

(2)  The  science  of  faith  is  theology. — ^Human  testi- 
mony is  here  replaced  by  Divine  authority.  The 
premises  of  faith  have  been  elaborated  into  a  scientific 
system  called  apologetics.  The  Divinely  revealed 
truths  have  been  studied  on  historical,  philosophical, 
and  linguutic  lines;  they  have  been  analysed,  difined, 
and  classified;  theoretical  oonseouences  have  been 
drawn  and  applications  to  churcn  discipline  made; 
boundaiy  lines  between  faith  and  science  have  been 
drawn  and  points  of  contact  established;  methodioJ 
objections  and  solutions  have  been  applied;  and  at- 
tacks from  outside  logically  refuted.  The  results  of  all 
these  studies  are  embodied  in  a  number  of  scientific 
branches,  like  ibs  Biblical  sciences,  with  their  subdi- 
visions of  historical  criticism,  theoretical  hermeneu- 
tics,  and  practical  exegesis;  then  dopnatic  and  ituxrtl 
theology,  with  their  consequences  m  canon  law  and 
sub-branches  of  pastoral  theology,  homiletios,  litur- 
gies; again  churcn  history  and  its  branches, — ^patrol- 
ogy,  history  of  dogmas,  archeology,  art-history.  The 
men  who  represent  these  sciences  are  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers  and  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  among 
them  tiie  founders  of  Scholastic  theology,  not  to  men- 
tion more  recent  celebrities  among  the  reguUr  and 
secular  clergy.  A  vast  literature  may  be  found  in 
Migne's  edition  of  the  Fathers  and  in  Hurter's  "No- 
menclator".  The  widest  field  is  here  open  for  re- 
search eminently  scientific.  If  science  is  knowledge 
of  thinm  from  their  causes,  theology  is  the  highest 
grade  of  science,  since  it  traces  its  knowled^  to  the 
ultimate  cause  of  all  things.  Science  of  this  kind  is 
what  St.  Thomas  defines  as  wisdom. 

(3)  Let  it  not  be  said  that  there  is  no  progress  in  the 
science  of  faith.  Dogmatic  theokigy  may  appear  as 
the  most  rigid  of  its  branches,  and  even  there  we  find, 
with  time,  deeper  understanding,  preciser  definitions, 
stronger  proofs,  better  classifications,  profounder 
ImowTodge  of  dogmas  in  their  mutual  relation  and  his- 
tory. Canon  law  has  not  only  kept  abreast  with,  but 
has  gone  ahead  of,  civil  law,  aboVe  all  in  its  scientific 
foundations.  Progress  in  the  Biblical,  historical,  and 
pastoral  disciplines  is  so  apparent  as  to  need  only 
a  passing  mention.  The  answer  to  the  question, 
whether  there  should  be  no  progress  of  religion  in  the 
Chtuch  of  Christ,  goes  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury and  was  given  by  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "Certainly  let  there  be  progress,  and 
as  much  as  may  be  .  .  .  but  so  that  it  be  really 
progress  in  the  faith,  not  an  alteration  of  it. "  About 
alterations  he  gives  the  following  explanation:  "It  is 
the  peculiarity  of  progress  fior  a  thing  to  be  developed 
in  itself;  and  the  peculiarity  of  change,  for  a  thing  to 
be  altered  from  what  it  was  into  something  else" 
(Commonitorium,  1,23;  see  P.  L.,  L).  The  same  dif- 
ference  between  evolution  and  change  was  established 
by  the  Vatican  Council:  "If  any  one  shall  say  that  it 
is  possible  that,  with  the  progress  of  science,  a  sense 
may  ever  be  given  to  the  doctrinraiproposed  by  the 
Church,  other  than  that  which  the  Church  has  under- 
stood and  understands,  let  him  be  anathema"  (Sess. 
Ill,  can*  iv,  de  fide  et  ratione,  1,  can.  3) .  Science  that 
is  changed  in  not  developed  but  abandoned,  and  so  it 
is  with  faith.  True  development  is  shown  in  the 
parable  of  the  mustard  seed  which  grows  into  a  tree, 
without  destroying  the  organic  connexion  between  tiie 
root  and  the  smalTest  branches. 


J 4)  Tlie  scientific  characto'  of  theology  bas  been 
led  in  question  on  the  following  grounds:  (a)  Mys- 
teries are  said  to  be  foreign  to  human  acienoe,  for  a 
double  reason:  they  rest  exclusively  on  Divine  revela- 
tion, a  source  foreign  to  science ;  and  th«a,  they  cannot 
be  subjected  to  scientific  methods.  Tne  objection 
has  some  appearance  in  its  favour.  Mysteries,  prop- 
erly so  callea,  are  truths  which  are  essentially  b^ond 
tiie  natural  powers  of  any  created  intellect,  and  could 
never  be  known  except  by  suponatural  revelation. 
Yet  the  objection  is  only  apparent.  As  far  as  ibe 
source  of  knowledge  is  concerned,  science  should  be 
so  eager  for  truth  as  to  welcome  it,  no  matto-  vihen  it 
comes  from.  It  diould  esteem  the  source  ot  knowl- 
edge the  higher  the  more  certainty  it  ^ves.  Science 
is  bound  to  accept  Divine  Creation  as  its  source;  why 
should  Divine  Revelation  be  excluded  from  its  domainT 
Natural  sciences  may  confine  themselveB  to  the  for- 
mer, but  the  latter  is  in  no  way  foreign  to  tibe  histori- 
cal and  philosophical  sciences,  least  <»  all  to  UneaioBf- 
The  assertion  that  mysteries  are  beyond  adentmc 
reeeareh  is  too  general.  First,  their  existence  can  be 
proved  scientifically;  secondly,  they  can  be  analysed 
and  compared  with  other  scientific  concepts;  fiually, 
they  yield  scientific  consequences  not  othenriae  acecas 
ible.  If  the  objection  had  any  real  force,  it  would 
api^  similarly  to  mvsteries  improperly  so  called,  i. 
e.,  to  natural  truths  that  we  shall  never  know  in  tiiis 
life.  Every  science  is  fuU  of  them,  and  they  are  the 
very  reason  why  the  most  learned  scientists  consider 
themselves  the  most  ignorant.  The  sources  of  their 
knowledge  seem  to  be  closed  forever,  and  scientific 
methods  fail  to  open  them.  If  this  be  an  objection 
to  the  scientific  character  of  a  branch,  then  let  history, 
law,  medicine,  physios,  and  chemistry  be  canoellea 
from  the  list  <H  sciences. 

(b)  Scientific  research  is  said  to  be  impossible,  trtien 
a  inoposition  cannot  be  called  in  question,  being  bound 
up  by  the  consensus  of  the  Fathers  and  Docton  and 
the  vigilant  authority  of  the  Church.  A  siniple  dis- 
tinction between  interior  and  methodical  doubt  wiU 
remove  the  difficulty.  Methodical  doubt  is  ao  much 
applied  in  theoloey  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  essential 
to  Scholastic  methods.  And  it  is  quite  sufficient  iat 
impartial  research.  This  is  proved  to  evidence  by 
the  notorious  fact  that  all  the  scientific  proofs  we  now 
have  for  the  Copemican  system,  without  exception, 
have  been  furnished  by  men  who  could  never  entertain 
any  interior  doubt  of  its  truth.  The  Catholic  divine 
sees  in  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  Church  a  guiding 
light  that  leads  him  with  great  security  through  the 
fundamental  cfuestions  of  his  science,  where  human 
reason  alone  is  apt  to  lose  itsdf  in  a  labyrinth  of 
inventions,  surmises,  hypotheses.  Other  (uffieultiea 
touching  upon  science  in  general  are  mentioned  in 
the  next  section. 

V.  Conflicts. — ^The  conflicts  between  science  and 
the  Chureh  are  not  real.  Tliey  all  rest  on  assertiona 
like  tiiese:  Faith  is  an  obstacle  to  research;  faith  ia 
contrary  to  the  dignity  of  science;  faith  is  discredited 
by  history.  Basing  the  answers  on  the  principles 
explained  above,  we  can  dispel  the  jdiantoms  in  the 
following  manner. 

(1)  A  Deliever,  it  is  stated,  can  never  be  a  scientist; 
his  mind  is  bound  by  authority,  and  in  case  of  a  con- 
flict he  has  to  contradict  science,  (a)  The  aeserticm 
is  consistent  on  the  supposition,  that  faith  is  a  human 
inymtion.  The  believer,  however,  bases  faith  oa 
Divine  Revelation,  and  science  on  Creation.  Both 
have  their  common  source  in  God,  the  Eternal  Truth. 
The  principal  points  of  contact  between  the  two  ai« 
enumerated  above  in  section  A  (I),  and  only  there  eao 
there  be  question  of  conflicts.  It  is  shown  m  the  same 
place  (II)  that  every  one  of  the  pretended  conflicts, 
without  exception,  rests  on  arbitrary  axioms.  As  far 
as  scientific  facts  are  concerned,  the  believer  rests 
assured  that,  so  far,  none  of  them  haa  ever  been  in 
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contradiction  with  an  infallible  definition.  In  ease 
of  an  apparent  difference  between  faith  and  science,  he 
takes  tne  following  logical  position:  When  a  rdigious 
view  is  contradicted  oy  a  well-established  scientific 
fact,  then  the  sources  of  revelation  have  to  be  re- 
examined, and  they  will  be  found  to  leave  the  question 
open.  When  a  clearly-defined  dogma  contradicts  a 
scientific  ass^rticm,  the  latter  has  to  be  revised,  and  it 
will  be  found  premature.  When  both  contradicting  as- 
sertions, the  religious  and  the  scientific,are  nothing  more 
than  prevailing  theories,  research  will  be  stimulated 
in  both  directions,  until  one  of  the  theories  appears  un- 
founded. The  conflict  about  the  heliocentric  system 
belonged,  theoretically  speaking,  to  the  first  case,  and 
Darwmism,  in  its  gross  form,  to  the  second;  practi- 
cally, however,  disputed  questions  generally  turn  up 
in  the  third  case,  and  so  it  was  actually  ^th  the 
heliocentric  system  at  the  time  of  Copernicus,  Kepler, 
and  Galilei,  (b)  It  is  true,  the  believer  is  leas  free  in 
his  knowledge  than  the  unbeliever,  but  only  be- 
cause he  knows  more.  The  unbeliever  has  one  source 
of  knowledge,  the  believer  has  two.  Instead  of  barring 
his  mind  against  the  supernatural  stream  of  knowledge 
by  arbitrary  postulates,  man  ought  to  be  mteful  to 
his  Creator  for  every  bit  of  knowledge,  and,  panting 
for  truth,  drink  from  both  streams  tlutt  pour  down 
from  heaven.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  weltinstructed 
Christian  child  knows  more  of  the  important  truths 
than  did  Kant,  Herbert  Spencer,  or  Huxley.  Believing 
scientists  do  not  wish  to  be  free-thinkers  just  as  re- 
spectable people  do  not  want  to  be  vagabonds. 

(2)  Blind  acceptance  of  da^;mas  and  submission  to 
nouHscientific  authority  is  said  to  be  contrary  to  the 
dignity  of  science;  hence  the  conflict  between  the 
Church  and  science.  The  answer  is  as  follows:  (a)  The 
dignity- of  science  consists  in  searching  for  and  finding 
truth.  What  injures  the  dignity  of  science  is  error, 
sham  theories,  arbitrary  postulates.  None  of  these 
qualifications  is  found  in  faith.  Infallible  truth  is 
guaranteed,  and  the  assent  is  based  on  premises  which 
are  not  blindly  accepted  but  proved  by  reason,  on  the 
most  scientific  methods  if  detired.  Unworthy  of 
science  are  premises  like  the  following:  "Enot  can 
be  removed  only  by  science  and  scientific  |ruti^" 
(Lipps,  1908);  or  "The  only  authority  is  science" 
(Masaryk).  Unworthv  of  science,  again,  is  the  in- 
consistency in  not  yielding  to  premises  once  reason- 
ably established.  No  scientist  hesitates  to  accept 
results  furnished  by  branches  other  than  his  own  or 
even  from  scientists  within  his  own  special  line.  Yet, 
many  shrink  from  accepting  faith,  though  the  exist- 
ence of  revelation  is  as  reasonably  eeCabuiBihed  as  any 
historical  fact. 

(b)  When  it  comes  to  authority  outside  of  science, 
the  believing  scientist  knows  that  the  authority  to 
which  he  gives  the  assent  of  faith  is  Divine.  The 
motive  of  his  faith  is  not  the  Chivch,  it  is  God.  In 
God  he  sees  the  highest  logical  truth  (infinite  Wisdom), 
the  highest  ontological  truth  (the  infinite  Bein^),  the 
highest  moral  truth  (infinite  Veracity).  Bowing  to- 
such  authority,  infinitely  beyond  human  science,  is  so 
much  in  harmony  with  sound  reason,  that  science 
ought  to  be  the  &Bt  to  say:  "Ecce  ancilla  Domini". 
The  dignity  of  science  is  indeed  overshadowed  by  the 
dignity  of  faith,  yet  b^  no  means  degraded. 

(c)  More  difficulty  is  perhaps  found  in  the  assent 
of  religious  obedience  than  in  the  assent  of  faiti^. 
Here  it  is  not  an  infallible  authority  which  science  is 
asked  to  respect,  but  one  that  may  err,  like  any  human 
tribunal,  even  the  highest.  The  phrase  "dignity  of 
science    means  practically  the  dignity  of  man  in  his 

Sialification  as  a  scientist.  Now,  we  put  before  him  an 
temati  ve :  If  he  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
submission  to  lawful  authority,  which  he  knows  is 
established  by  Christ,  is  not  only  not  undignified  but 
honourable  to  him  in  all  cases,  because  he  oonsiden 
obedience  a  higher  boon  than  scienoe.  His  oaae  ia 


parallel  to  that  of  the  law-abiding  citizen  in  regard  to 
the  supreme  court  of  justice.  The  citizen  may  appeal 
from  lower  tribunals  to  the  highest,  but  should  not 
revolt  against  the  lattw.  If  convinced  that  injustice 
has  been  done  him,  he  will  prefer  the  common  good 
of  peaceful  order  to  private  interests,  and  feel  the 
more  dignified  for  it  as  a  citizen.  But  if  the  scientist 
stands  outside  the  Catholic  Church,  he  ipoet  probably 
feels  quite  unconcerned  about  her  authority  m  regara 
to  himself.  He  might  then  as  well  let  the  Church  take 
care  of  her  own  internal  affairs. 

In  general,  all  scientists  may  consider  the  remark 
made  oy  the  bishops  of  the  Province  of  Westminster 
in  their  joint  luistoral  letter  of  1901  (see  below):  "It 
has  been  a  fashion  to  decrv  the  Koman  Congregations 
by  persons  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  their 
careful  and  elaborate  methods,  of  their  system  of 
sifting  and  testing  evidence,  and  of  the  pains  tnken  by 
the  Holy  See  to  summon  experts,  even  from  distant 
parts  of  the  Church,  to  take  part  in  their  proceedings". 
As  regards  the  Conjugation  of  the  Index  in  particiuar, 
its  purpose  is  to  smela  the  commimity  from  intelleo- 
tual  and  moral  poison.  The  prohibition  of  erroneous 
and  dangerous  publications  is  imposed  b:^  natural  law 
upon  the  authorities  of  the  family,  of  civil  and  reli- 
pouB  communities;  and  science  ought  to  be  the  first 
m  the  rank  of  co-operators.  Only  uien  would  its  real 
dignity  shine  forth.  The  Catholic  scientist  sees  fur- 
thermore a  positive  law  in  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
as  derived  from  the  Divine  office  of  teaching  all  no- 
tions. And  he  sees  this  right  made  use  of  man  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Church,  although  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index  was  not  founded  until  1570,  and 
the  first  Roman  Index  had  appeared  only  in  1559. 
Before  the  art  of  printing  was  invented,  it  sufficed  to 
bum  a  few  manuscript  copies  to  prevent  the  spreading 
of  a  doctrine.  So  it  was  done  at  Ephesus  in  presence  m 
St.  Paul  (Acts,  xix,  19).  It  is  known  that  the  other 
^xMtles,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the  Council 
of  Nice  (325)  exercised  the  some  authority.  The 
enumeration  of  the  various  censures,  prohibitions,  and 
indexes  issued  by  cities,  universities,  bishops,  provin- 
cial councils,  and  popes,  through  tne  Christian  cen- 
turies, may  be  seen  in  Hilgers,  "Der  Index  der  Ver- 
botenen  BUcher"  (Freiburg,  1904),  3-15. 

The  necessity  of  restricting  the  licence  of  all  manner 
of  publications  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
facts.  As  r^ards  heretical  books  one  might  suppose 
men  like  St.  Francis  of  Sales  and  Balmes  proof  against 
all  danger.  Yet,  the  former  thanked  God  for  having 

E reserved  him  from  reading  infidel  books  and  from 
wing  his  faith.  .The  latter  confessed  that  he  could 
not  read  a  forbidden  book  without  feeling  the  neces- 
sity of  regaining  the  proper  tune  of  mind  by  recurring 
to  the  Scripture,  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ",  and  Louis 
of  Granada.  As  to  immoral  productions  of  litera- 
ture, the  .flood  has  now  become  so  enormous  and  the 
crinunal  results  are  so  alarming,  that  leagues  for  pub- 
lic morality  are  being  formed,  composed  of  men  and 
women,  comprising  oU  the  conservative  elements  and 
all  reli^ous  denonunations.   Political  and  social  dan- 

fsn  are  not  less  to  be  feared  than  moral  infection, 
or  that  reason  there  is  hardly  any  country  in  the 
world  where  some  censorship  has  not  been  exercised. 
The  measures  token  in  Englond,  in  the  Netherlands, 
Scandinovio,  Prance,  Switserland,  and  (3ermany  may 
be  found  in  Hilgers,  op.  cit.,  206-389.  To  say  that 
all  these  measures  of  self-defence  on  the  port  of  par- 
ents, of  the  State,  and  of  the  Church  are  against  the 
dignity  of  science  would  be  a  very  bold  assertion. 

(3)  Those  who  maintain  that  faith  is  discredited  by 
history  are  the  very  ones  that  discredit  history  by  fa^ 
sifications.  It  must  suffice  in  this  place  to  allude  to 
some  principal  points,  (a)  If  a  beuever  cannot  be  a 
seientist,  as  is  maintained,  then  all  the  great  scien- 
tists must  be  unbelievers.  In  spite  of  its  boldness  the 
Msertion  is  made,  in  order  to  save  the  appearance  of 
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consistency.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  up  to  the 
French  Revolution,  when  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
drew  the  last  consequences  from  Atheism,  the  great 
scientists,  almost  to  a  man,  speak  with  great  rever- 
ence of  God  and  of  His  wonderful  Creation.  Is  it 
necessary  to  mention  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galilei, 
Tyoho  Brahe,  Newton,  Huyghens^  Boyle,  Haller, 
Mariotte,  the  Bemoulhs,  Euler,  lann^,  and  many 
others?  Since  it  is  often  the  advocates  of  the  ^orious 
principles  of  1789  that  never  tire  of  recountmg  the 
tragedy  of  Galilei,  we  beg  to  remind  them  of  the  great 
chemist  Lavoisier,  who  died  faithful  to  his  Church 
under  the  guillotine,  while  the  free-thinkers  raised  the 
cry:  "Nous  n'avous  plus  besoin  de  chimistes"  [see 
"Etudes",  cxxiii  (Paris,  1910),  834  sqq.].  For  the 
time  after  the  French  Revolution  we  find  m  Kneller's 
volume  (see  below)  the  names  of  a  glorious  array  of  be- 
lieving scientists,  taken  only  from  the  branch  of  natu- 
ral sciences.  According  to  Donat  ("Die  Freiheit  der 
Wissenschaft",  Innsbruck,  1910,  p.  251)  among  the 
8847  scientists  enumerated  .in  PoggendorS's  "Bi- 
ographisch-Idterarisohes  Handwortcrbuch"  (Leipzig, 
1863)  there  are  no  less  than  862  Catholic  clergymen, 
or  nearly  ten  per  cent  of  the  number. 

(b)  The  lack  of  true  arguments  for  the  theses  "that 
faith  is  discredited  by  history"  is  supplied  by  falsi- 
fication. Among  the  fables  invented  for  the  purpose 
may  be  mentioned  the  condemnation  of  the  doc^ine 
about  the  Antipodes.  Its  (probable)  representative, 
Villus,  was  accused  in  Rome  (747)  but  not  con- 
demned (Hefele,  "Konziliengeschichte",  III,  557). 
He  became  Bishop  of  Salzburg,  and  was  aftmrards 
canonized  by  Qregoiy  IX.  Another  story  is  the  al- 
lied prohibition  by  Boniface  VIII  of  the  anatomy  of 
tte  human  body.  Columbus  is  reported  as  excom- 
mimicated  by  the  "Council"  of  Salamanca.  The  re- 
cent re-appearance  of  Halley's  comet  has  revived  the 
story  of  a  papal  Bull  issued  against  the  comet  by  Ca- 
lixtus  III  (1456).  The  fable  was  started  by  Laplace, 
who  invented  the  "conjuration",  though  he  tned  to 
atone  for  his  untruthfulness  by  omitting  the  phrase  in 
the  fourth  edition  of  his  "Essai  philosophique"  (see 
Laplace).  The  atJieist  Arago  chaiuea  the 'conju- 
ration into  excommunication.  Vice-Admiral  Smyth 
added  the  exorcism,  Robert  Grant  the  anathema, 
Flammarion  the  "mal^fice",  and  finally  John  Draper 
the  malediction.  Here  the  vocabulaiy  came  to  an 
end.  Poetry,  gross  and  fine,  sarcaan,  and  even  as- 
tronomical errors  were  resorted  to  to  illustrate  the 
conflict  between  science  and  the  Church.  Babinet 
describes  the  Friar  Minors,  during  the  Battle  of  Bel- 
grade, crucifix  in  hand,  exorcising  a  comet  which  was 
not  there;  Halley's  comet  had  disappeared  more  than 
a  week  before.  Chambers  (1861)  honoured  Callistus 
III  with  the  title  "the  silly  pope"  for  commemorating 
annually  the  victory  of  Belpade.  Daru  lets  the  pope 
stand  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
and  his  foreh^ul  covered  with  ashes,  and  "bids  him 
look  up  and  see  how  the  comet  continues  its  course 
unconcerned  about  conjurations.  John  Draper  lets 
the  pope  scare  the  comet  away.by  noisjr  beUs  after  the 
fashion  of  savages.  Dr.  Dickson  White  composes  a 
papal  litany:  "From  the  Turk  and  the  comet,  good 
Lord,  deliver  us  ",  which  was  supplemented  by  another 
writer:  "Lord  save  us  from  the  Devil,  the  Turk 
and  the  Comet".  In  "Popular  Astronomy"  (1908) 
the  comet  is  left  more  than  a  week  too  long  on  the 
visible  skv  and  in  the  "Rivista  di  Astronomia''  (1909) 
even  a  fuu  month  too  long;  in  "The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can" (1909)  it  appears  fuUy  three  years  too  soon. 
Such  fictions  and  falsificationsare  needed  to  prove  con- 
flicts between  Science  and  the  Church  (see  quotations 
and  rectifications  in  Stein,  "  Calixte  III  et  la  comStede 
Halley",  Rome,  1909;  Platina,  Bartolombo). 

(c)  As  a  specimen  of  the  anti-CathoUc  literature  on 
this  subject  we  may  take  the  "  History  of  the  Conflicts 
between  Ileligion  and  Science"  of  John  W.  Draper. 


(see  below).  Which  deserves  special  mention,  not  for 
the  difSculty  it  presents,  but  for  its  wide  circulatioD 
in  various  languages.   The  author  placed  himself  ex- 
clusively on  philosophical  and  historical  grounds. 
Neither  of  them  formed  the  field  of  his  speciaTstudies, 
and  the  many  blunders  in  his  work  might  be  pardoned, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  boldness  of  stvle  and  the  shallow- 
ness of  its  contents.   As  the  book  is  on  the  Index,  a 
short  specimen  may  be  welcome  to  those  who  are  not 
allowed  to  read  it.   In  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  paragraph,  Draper  writes:  "When  Hal- 
ley's comet  came  in  1456,  so  tremendous  was  its  ap- 
parition that  it  was  necessary  for  the  pope  himself  to 
mterfere.   He  exorcised  and  expelled  it  from  the  skies. 
It  shrank  away  into  the  abywes  of  space,  terror- 
stricken  by  the  maledictions  of  Callixtus  III,  and  did 
not  venture  back  for  seventy-five  years!  .  .  .  By  <»- 
der  of  the  pope,  all  the  church  beUs  in  Europe  were 
rung  to  scare  it  away,  the  faitiiful  were  commanded 
to  add  each  day  another  prayer;  and  as  their  prayers 
had  often  in  so  marked  a  manner  been  answered  in 
eclipses  and  droughts  and  rains,  so  on  this  occasion  it 
was  declared  that  a  victory  over  the  comet  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  Pope".    Except  the  first  half 
sentence,  that  the  "comet  came  m  1456",  all  his 
statements,  without  exception,  are  historical  falsifi- 
cations.  'The  scurrility  of  language,  however,  makes 
one  think  that  the  author  did  not  expect  to  be  taken 
seriously.   The  same  manner  of  treatment  is  given  to 
other  bastorical  points,  like  Giordano  Bruno,  de  Do- 
minis,  the  Library  of  Alexandria.    How  the  Spanidi 
Inquisition  comes  into  the  book  is  easily  understood 
from  its  purpose;  but  how  it  comes  under  the  title, 
"Conflicts  between  Religion  and  Science",  remains  a 
logical  problem.   The  domination  of  the  Church  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  its  influence  upon  the  progress  ol 
science  is  a  subject  that  required  a  different  mind 
from  that  of  a  chemist  or  physicist.    It  was  taken  up 
.by  one  of  the  Bollandists,  Ch.  de  Smedt,  in  answer  to 
Draper.   It  was  an  easy  but,  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
gusting task  for  him  to  correct  Draper  in  this,  as 
m  all  other  historical  points  (de  Smedt,  see  below). 
Draper's  philosophical  reasonings  on  the  scientific 
freedom  of  believing  scientists,  on  the  right  of  the 
Church  in  proclaiming  dognaas  and  demanding  as- 
sent, on  the  possibility  of  miracles,  betray  complete 
ignorance  or  confusion  of  the  principles  explained  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs. 

(4)  A  fitting  conclusion  to  the  chapter  of  "Con- 
flicts between  Science  and  the  Church'  may  be  found 
in  the  declaration  of  the  Vatican  Council  (Sees.  Ill,  de 
fide,  c.  4):  "Faith  and  reason  are  of  mutual  help  to 
each  other:  bv  reason,  well  applied,  the  foundations  of 
faith  are  established,  and,  in  tne  light  of  faith,  the  sci- 
ence of  Divinity  is  built  up.  Faith,  on  the  other  hand 
frees  and  preserves  reason  from  error  and  enriches 
it  with  knowledge.  The  Church,  therefore,  far  from 
hindering  the  pursuit  of  arts  and  sciences,  fosters  and 
promotes  them  in  many  ways.  .  .  .  Nor  does  she  pre- 
vent sciences,  each  in  its  sphere,  from  making  use  of 
their  own  principles  and  methods.  Yet,  while  ac- 
knowledging the  freedom  due  to  them,  she  tries  to  pre- 
serve them  from  falling  into  errors  contrary  to  Di- 
vine doctrine,  and  from  overstepping  their  own 
boundaries  and  throwing  into  confusion  matters  that 
belong  to  the  domain  of  faith.  The  doctrine  of  faith 
which  God  has  revealed  is  not  placed  before  the  hu- 
man mind  for  further  elaboration,  like  a  philosophical 
Bvstem;  it  is  a  Divine  deposit,  handed  over  to  the 
Spouse  of  Christ,  to  be  faithf ully_  guarded  and  infalli- 
bly declared.  Hence,  the  meaning  once  given  to  a 
sacred  dogma  by  holy  mother  Church  is  to  be  main- 
tained forever  and  not  to  be  departed  from  under  pre- 
text of  more  profound  understanding.  Let  knowl- 
edge, science  and  wisdom  ppw  with  the  course  of 
times  and  centuries,  in  individuals  as  well  as  in  the 
cominunity,  in  each  man  as  in  the  whole  Church,  but 
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in  the  proper  manner,  i.e.,  in  the  same  dogma,  in  the 
aame  meaning,  in  the  aam^understandiiur'. 

What  was  pronounced  in  the  Decree  oithe  Vatican 
Council  was  represented  by  a  master's  hand  on  a  wall  of 
tile  Vatican,  three  centuries  ago.  Inhisfresoo  (wrongly) 
called  "Disputa",  Raphael  nas  assi^ed  to  arts  and 
sciences  their  pr«>per  place  in  the  kmgdom  of  God. 
They  are  grouped  around  the  altar,  accept  the  Gos- 
pel from  angels'  hands,  raise  their  eyes  to  the  Re- 
deemer, and  from  Him  to  the  Father  and  the  Spirit, 
■urrotuided  by  the  Church  triumphant,  their  own  ulti- 
mate end. 

BovacMB: — Sr.  Tbohai  Aquinas,  De  *erilaU  fM  lathalicn 
emtra  tenUla;  Hcamn,  Vhtr  du  RtdU*  dtr  Yemwifl  md  d— 
Obubrnt  (Innsbruck,  1863);  KutimiBH,  Thtologie  itt  Vanml 
(Monster,  1867-74);  HnrncoBB,  ilpoliwui,  t.  V,  Leetines  21-23 
(English  tr.);  Coneilitisi  VoMainum,  C«m(.  Aa°  KKw,  esp.  4, 
with  esplaiiBtions  in  CclUcUo  Laemtu,  VII,  835-7:  Hiuibbs, 
Der  InJtx  dtr  MrMoun  IMdtcr  (Fnibins,  1904);  Dohat,  XMs 
FniktU  dtr  Wutmteh^  (Innsbruck,  ISIO). 

Rtftrmct  KUratur*! — ^Dsapbb,  Hut,  vt  (A«  Cmfidt  U/tvMtn 
Sdiaion  and  Science  (New  York,  1873),  a  work  fnit  on  the  Index 
on  4  September,  1876;  the  following  time  pubhcstions  appeu«d 


•gainst  Draper's  tirade:  Da  Shcdt,  L'teliM  et  la  tamee  in 
int.  da  titul.  tciml.,  I  (Btusaels,  1877) ;  Oni  T  Laba,  La  dmcia 
y  la  dtnaa  rctciactAt  (Madrid,  1881);  Mn,  Harmmia  mtrt  la 
eimcia  y  la  ft  (MadiM,  1886);  these  two  Spanish  essays  were 
erowned  with  the  seoond  prise  (together  with  two  others  of 
RuBio  T  Oas  sad  Abo6n  sa  Pas)  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Moral  sad  Political  Beienoes  of  Madiia.  The  same  matter  is  also 
treated  in  the  CiwOtA  caUUiea,  ser.  X,  vote.  I,  II,  HI  (1878) 
and  rol.  XI  (1878),  and  by  Mmtimn  t  Pbuto,  HM.  dt  lot 
hetmdiaot  traHoU*  (Madrid,  1880,  188S-«1);  ZOcklu,  Oneh. 
dtr  Bttitkmutit  nritAtn  TKtologi*  uml  Naturwitttntehafttn,  11 
(Krankfurt,  1877-8),  806;  Bbadn,  Ubtr  Kotmogmit  torn  Slami- 
mmtU  dtritOidur  Wi—iuehan  (Monster,  1887,  1895,  1906); 
Zsaii,  CoMaiic  Seitnet  and  CaUulie  SeUnlittt  (Phihwlelphla, 
1883);  Bbowksok,  Fait*  and  Scimet  (Detroit,  1896);  Hbbt- 
UNO,  Dot  Princip  dm  KaiholicitmuM  una  dit  Wituntchaft  (Frei- 
burg, 1889);  PncK,  X>a«  KreUieks  Mmmt  und  dit  Frtthta 
dtr  llttologuchtn  Witttitteha/t  in  Stimmm,  supplementary  no. 
LXXVI  (Freiburg,  1900);  i«at  jmstoral  letter  by  the  cardinal 
archbishop  and  the  InslKVs  of  the  Province  of  Westminster  in 
r*«  Tttbitt,  LXV  (London,  1901).  8,  50;  CUthkbim,  Obmbtn 
und  Witm  (Freiburg,  1903);  Knbllck,  Dai  CAriticntem  und 
die  Ytrtrtltr  dtr  asiwrm  NaiuruiiuerucKaft  (Freiburg,  1904), 
tr.  Kbitlb,  CAriiKsnifv  and  ATodcm  Sctcnea  (St.  Louis,  1911); 
Gesabd,  Tht  Old  Riddlt  and  Ikt  Nemti  Antmr  (London,  1907); 
FONK,  Dit  naharwitttntehafUichtn  Sdiwierigkeiten  in  der  Biod 
in  ZtU.  far  hath.  Thed.,  XXXI  (1907),  401-32;  with  a  supple- 
ment by  the  writer,  750-5;  Pvrxas,  KUrikal*  Weltauffattunt 
tmd  Frm*  Fortehuno,  Bin  aptrut  ITorf  an  Prol,  Dr.  K.  ittngtr 
(Viemuk  1908);  Lbaht,  Atronomieai  Bttayt  (Boston,  191(^; 
ViDAL,  Hdigim  tt  mUteine  (Paris,  1910), — in  connexion  with  this 
book  msy  be  consulted  the  lectures  of  Dmplats  and  Fbamcottb, 
deliTerea  in  the  Section  de  medicine  de  la  sociM  scientiSque 
de  Bruxellcs  (steaces  of  1908  and  1907  respectively);  Scbia- 
rABBLU,  Aamnomy  </  Iks  Oid  Ttttammt  (Oxford,  1906); 
Madhsbs,  Tht  Attranomy  Ike  AiN«  (New  York,  1908); 
CoaAUH,  Oas  Moderns  Denktn  (Cofegne,  1911). 

J.  G.  Haokn. 

SoUUuin,  a  titular  see  in  Africa  Proconsularis. 
suffrac^  of  Carthage.  Perhaps  the  name  should 
be  written  Sdlium:  the  real  name  was  possibly 
Scilli,  or  better,  Scili.  On  17  July,  180,  six  martyrs 
suffered  for  the  Faith  at  SciUium;  later,  a  basilica 
in  which  St.  Augustine  preached  (Victor  Vit.,  Per- 
secut.  Vandal.  I,  3,  9;  August,  Serm.  155,  ed.  Migne) 
was  dedicated  to  them  (near  Douar  esh-Shott,  west 
of  the  town).  The  Greek  version  of  their  Acts,  in 
an  addition  which  is  later^  says  they  were  natives  of 
"Ischle,  'I'xM,  in  Numidia".  This  name  is  a  Greek 
transcription  of  Scillium.  The  tradition  is  already 
recorded  in  the  primitive  calendar  of  Carthage: 
XVI  K.  Aug.  88.  Scilitanorum  (see  Martyrolog. 
Hiera^ym.'',  ed.  Duchesne  and  de  Rossi,'  pp.  toe 
and  92).  The  Greek  compiler  intended  possibly 
to  speak  not  of  the  Province  of  Numidia,  but  of  the 
Numidian  cotmtry  and  so  would  have  placed  Scillium 
in  Proconsular  Numidia.  In  an  epitaph  of  Simitthu, 
now  Chemtou,  we  read  Iscilitana;  Simitthu  was  cer- 
tainly in  Proconsular  Numidia,  but  was  Scillium  near 
it?  A  definitive  answer  is  impossible,  and  the  exact 
location  of  Scillium  is  unknown.  Two  of  its  bishops 
are  mentioned:  Squillacius,  present  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Carthage,  411;  and  Pariator,  who  signed 
the  letter  addressed  in  646  by  the  oounol  of  the  pro- 
coosulate  to  the  Patriarch  Paul  of  Constantinolile 
XIII.— 39 


against  the  MonotheUtes.  The  town  is  mentioned 
in  the  seventh  oentuiy  by  Georgius  C>n>rius  ("De- 
seriptio  orbis  romani",  662,  ed.  Gelser,  Letpsig,  1890, 
pp.  34, 106)  under  the  name  of  Zx^^i-  ScilUum  was 
the  native  place  of  St.  Gucuphas,  martyred  at 
Barcelona  (feast  on  25  Jidy;  cf.  Acta  SS.,  July  VI, 
149),  and  of  St.  Felix,  martyred  at  Gerona  (feast  on 
1  August ;  cf .  Acta  SS.;  August,  1, 22) .  Scillium  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Silli,  or  Sililli,  in  Numidia, 
the  situation  of  which  is  unknown,  nor,  as  Battandier 
does  ("Annuaire  pontifical  cathohque'^  Paris,  1910), 
identiJBfid  with  Kasrin,  vdiich  is  CiUium,  a  see  of 
Bj^antium. 

TouuiTTa,  04oe.  de  fAJrifut  cArAienne.  iVooencubiire  (Rannes 
and  PtiB,  1893),  236;  Mohobadx,  0ief.  de  tAfiifut  ekrMeane, 


I  (Paris,  1901),  61  seq. 


S.  PfoRIDkB. 


ScUlium,  Mabttbs  of. — In  the  year  180  six 
Christians  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  sword, 
in  the  town  of  SciUium,  by  Vigellius  Satuminus, 
Proconsul  of  Africa.  The  Acts  of  their  martyrdom 
are  of  special  interest,  as  being  the  most  anoient  Acta 
we  possess  for  the  Romaa  Province  of  Africa.  Their 
trial  is  also  notable  among  the  trials  of  early  martyrs 
inasmuch  as  the  accused  were  not  subjected  to 
torture.  The  dialogue  between  the  Proconsul  and 
the  martyrs  shows  that  the  former  entertained  no 
prejudices  a^inst  the  Christians.  He  exhorts  them 
to  comply  with  the  law,  and  when  they  decline  he 
suggests  that  they  take  time  to  think  on  the  subject. 
The  Christians  quietly  assure  him  that  their  mmds 
are  made  up,  whereupon  he  pronounces  sentence: 
"Whereas  %«ratus,  Nartallus,  Cittimua,  Donata, 
Vestia,  Secunda  have  affirmed  that  they  live  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Christians,  and  when  offered  a  remand 
to  return  to  the  manner  of  life  of  the  Romans,  per- 
sbted  in  their  contumacy,  we  sentence  them  to  perish 
by  the  sword". 

LacLaaq,  Lee  Martyrt,  I  (Paifa,  1906);  AU.ASD,  Ten  Ltduret 
en  Ike  Udrtyrt  (New  Yoric,  1907). 

Mauricii  M.  Hassett. 
SeoIUrd,  Davis  J.  See  SAxn;r  SAnnn  Mabu, 

DiOCKSE  OF. 

Seopla,  Archsiocbsb  of  (Scupi;  Scopiknsib),  an- 
cient residence  of  the  early  Servian  rulers,  is  the 
modem  Uscub  (Uskttb,.  UsmcUp,  or  Skoplje),  a  city 
of  25,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  left  Dank  of  the 
Vardar  in  Macedoma.  The  first  known  bishop  is 
Peri^prius,  present  at  the  Council  of  Saidica  (343). 
Scopia  was  probably  a  metropolitan  see  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

After  553  we  have  no  notice  of  bishops  of  Scopia 
till  882.  The  Bulgarian  wars  in  the  tenth  century 
caused  a  temporary  suppression  of  the  see,  but  when 
the  Bulgarians  were  converted  a  century  later  it 
again  bwame  a  metropolitan  see.  Scopia  has  also 
lon^  been  a  Greek  schismatic  archiepiscopal  see, 
subject  to  the  Servian  Patriarch  of  Ipek  (or  Pe6); 
in  1717  it  became,  as  it  is  now,  a  suffragan  of  Con- 
stantinople (Jirefek,  "Geschidite  der  Bulgaren", 
p.  102).  In  1346,  Greek  schismatic  bishops  held  a 
national  ooundl  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ser^ 
vian  ruler  Duian  (1331-55),  (Marlrova,  "Gli  Slavi", 
ed.  i,  Papi  II,  371).  Catholic  bishops  continued  to 
govern  tne  See  of  Scopia  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  'After  1340  Scopia  had  only 
titular  bishops  until  1656  when  it  became  again  a 
residential  see.  Since  1700  the  bishops  of  Scopia 
bear  the  title  of  Apostolic  administrators  or  of  arch- 
bishops immediately  dependent  on  the  Roman  See. 
Until  1860  the  Catholic  archbishops  had  an  uncertain 
residence  ib  the  mountains  of  acedonia  or  Alba- 
nia, omng  to  the  hostility  of  the  Turks.  They  now 
reside  in  Uskup.  Scopia  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
famous  sixteenth  centiuy  Minorite,  John  Bandilovid, 
a  Croatian  theolo(^  and  writer  whose  "Pi&tok>je 
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i  Gvangldia"  (Epistles  and  Gospda)  was  printed  ^at 
Venice  in  1613,  and  often  reprinted.  Worthy  of 
mention  among  the  archbishops  of  Scopia  are  the 
Franciscan,  Urbanus  Bogdanovid  (d.  1864).  and 
Darius  Bucciarelli  (d.  1878).  The  archbishopric 
extends  over  parts  of  Rumdia,  Albania,  and  Old 
Servia,  and  numbers  11  parishes  with  a  Catholic 
population  of  19,473.  Its  ecclesiastical  candidates  are 
educated  at  the  central  seminaiy  of  Scutari.  The 
school  at  PriRen  and  the  archbishops  of  Soopia  are 
subsidiaed  by  the  Austrian  emperor  as  well  as  by 
the  Propaganda. 

Oams.  3*rU»  eviuojurum,  p.  417;  La  Quiw,  Orinw  dkrif 
NofHM,  II,  309  aqq.,  Ill,  1138;  Wbbrbb,  M.  ten:  caA.,  134. 

Amthomt  Lawsbnce  Gancbti£. 
Soot,  MicaAXL.   See  Michael  Scotdb. 

Seot,  WiLUAU  Maubub,  Venerable,  English 
Benedictine  martyr,  hanged  at  Tyburn,  30  May^612; 
a  younger  son  of  William  Scot  of  CnigwelL  Essex, 
who  married  Prudence,  daughter  of  Edmund  Alabaster 
ci  Brett's  Hall.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  at 
l^inity  College,  and  at  Trinity  Hall.  He  was  pro- 
fessed and  ordained  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Facundus, 
Sahagun, '  Spain.  After  being  twice  imprisoned  ana 
bani^ed,  he  returned  to  England,  and  after  im^ 

Srisonment  in  the  Gatehouse  md  Newgate  was  con- 
emned  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Monday,  25  May,  1612,  for 
being  a  priest.  With  him  was  condemned  and  suf- 
fered Venerable  Richard  Newport,  alias  Smith,  a 
native  of  Northamptonshire,  ordamed  priest  after 
seven  years'  study  at  Rome,  who  also  had  been  several 
times  imprisoned  and  twice  banished.  An  accotmt  of 
their  trial  will  be  found  in  Bishop  Challoner's  work 
cited  below.   Newport  was  cut  down  while  still  alive. 

RuBKDS,  NarraUo  wtorHi,  tie.  (Rome,  1657);  ChaUjOnu, 
Ui—ionary  Priettt,  II  (Edinburch,  1877),  nos.  ISO,  Ifil;  OiLLOw, 
BOL  Diet.  Sng.  CWk..  7  (London  and  New  York.  1886-1B02), 
488;  WuDON,  Chronolctieal  N<>t4$  (London.  1881),.8S-4. 

John  B.  Wainbwbiqht. 

Sootlsm  And  Scotisti. — ^I.  Scotism. — ^This  is  the 
name  given  to  the  philosophical  and  theological  sys- 
tem or  sdiool  named  after  John  Duns  Sootus  (q.  v.).  . 
It  developed  out  of  the  Old  Franciscan  School,  to 
which  Haymo  of  Faversham  (d.  1244),  Alexander  of 
Hales  (d.  1246),  John  of  Rupella  (d.  1245),  William 
of  Melitora  (d.  1260),  St.  Bonaventure  (d.  1274), 
Cardinal  Matthew  of  Aquasparta  (d.  1^9),  John 
Pecham  (d.  1292),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Rich- 
ard of  Middletown  (d.  about  1300),  etc.  belonged. 
This  school  had  at  first  but  few  peculiarities;  it  fol- 
lowed Augustinism  (Platonism),  which  th«i  .ruled 
theology,  and  which  was  adopted  not  only  by  the 
Parisian  professors  belonging  to  the  secular  clergy 
(William  of  Auvergne,  Henry  of  Ghent,  etc.),  but  also 
by  prominent  teachers  of  the  Dominican  Order  (Ro- 
land of  (Dtemona,  Robert  Fitzacker,  Robert  of  Kil- 
wardby,  etc.).  These  theologians  knew  and  utilized 
freely  all  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  but  employed  the 
new  Peripatetic  ideas  only  in  part  or  in  an  uncritical 
fa^on,  and  intermingle  with  Platonic  elements. 
Albertus  Magnus  and  especially  St.  Thomas  (d.  1274) 
introduced  Mstoteleanism  more  widely  into  Scholas- 
ticism. The  procedure  of  St.  Thomas  was  regarded 
as  an  innovation,  and  called  forth  criticism,  not  only 
from  the  Franciscans,  but  also  from  the  secular  doctors 
and  even  many  Dominicans  (cf.  Franz  E3irle  in  '"Ar- 
chiv  fttr  literatur-  u.  Kircheifgeschichte  des  Mittel- 
alters",V,  1889,pp.  eOSsqq.;  Idemin"ZeitschriftfOr 
kathol.  Theolorae*',  XIII,  1889,  pp.  172  sqq.;  Bern- 
aid  Janaen,  ibid.,  XXXII,  1908,  289  aqq.).  At  this 
time  appeared  Sootua,  the  Doctor  Subtilis,  and  found 
the  ground  alretdy  cleared  for  the  conflict  with  the 
followers  of  Aquinas.  He  made  indeed  very  free  use 
of  Aristoteleamsm,  much  freer  than  his  predecessors, 
but  in  its  employment  exercised  sharp  criticism,  ana 
in-  important  pomts  adhered  -to  the  teaching  of  the 
Older  Fnuciscm  School— espeeially  with  r%ard  to 


the  plurality  of  forma  or  of  souls,  the  Bfuritual  mattei 
of  the  angds  and  of  souUf  etc.,  wherem  and  in  other 
points  he  comlmtted  energetically  St.  Thomaa.  The 
Scotism  b^jnning  with  him,  or  what  is  known  as  the 
Later  Franciscan  School,  is  thus  only  a  oontinustkHi 
or  further  development  of  the  older  school,  with  « 
much  wider,  although  not  exclusive  ■  acoqitanoe  ot 
Peripatetic  ideaa,  or  with  the  express  and  strict  chal- 
lenge of  the  same  (e.  g.  the  view  that  matter  ia 
the  principium  indwiduaHonis) .  Concerning  the 
tion  of  these  schools  to  each  other,  or  the  relatioa  of 
Sootus  to  Alexander  of  Hales  and  St.  Bonaventure, 
consult  the  work  of  the  Flemish  Recollect,  M.  Hauxeur 
("CoUatio  totius  tbeologie  inter  majorea  noatrcM, 
Alex.  Alensem,  S.  Bonaventuram,  Duna  Sootum  etc. 
2  vote.,  li^,  1652—). 

Concerning  the  cl^arocter  and  teaching  of  Sootua  we 
have  already  spoken  in  the  spedal  article,  where  it 
was  stated  that  he  has  been  unjustly  charged  with 
Indeterminism,  excessive  Realism,  Pantheism,  Nes- 
torianism,  etc.    What  has  been  there  said  holds  good 
of  Scotism  in  general,  the  most  importuit  doctrines  al 
which  were  substantitdly  developed  by  Sootus  him- 
self.  Little  new  has  been  added  by  uie  Scotista  to 
the  teaching  of  their  masto';  for  the  most  part,  they 
have  merely,  in  accordance  with  the  different  ten- 
dencies of  tne  day,  restated  its  fundamental  paation 
and  d^oided  it.    It  will  be  8u£Bcient  here  to  mention 
two  works  in  which  the  most  important  peculiaritiea 
of  the  Scotist  theology  are  bnefly  set  forth  and 
defended — Johannes  de  Rada,  "  Controversis  theol. 
inters.  Thom.  et  Sootum"  (1598—);  Kilian  Kaien- 
beiger,  "Assertionea  centum  ad  mentem  . . .  Scoti" 
(new  ed.,  Quaracchi,  1906).   Reference  may,  how- 
ever, be  maide  to  the  influence  which  Sootiam  exer- 
daed  on  the  teaching  of  the  Church  (i.  e.  on  theology). 
It  ia  eapecially  noteworthy  liiat  none  of  the  propotri- 
tions  peculiar  to  Sootus  or  Scotism  has  been  oemnired 
by  ecclesiastical  authority,  while  the  doctrine  of  the 
ImmacuUte  Conception  was  soon  accepted  by_  all 
schools,  orders,  and  theologians  outside  the  Dominican 
Order,  and  was  raised  to  a  donna  by  Pius  IX.  The 
de&iition  of  the  Council  of  Yienne  of  1311  that  all 
were  to  be  regarded  aa  heretica  who  dedaied  "quod 
anima  rationalis  .  .  .  non  sit  forma  corporis  humani 
per  se  et  essentialiter"  (the  rational  soul  is  not  per 
se  and  essentially  the  form  of  the  human  body),  was 
directed,  not  against  the  Scotist  doctrine  of  the  forma 
eorporeitaHs,  but  only  against  the  erroneous  view  of 
Olivius;  it  is  even  more  probable  that  the  Sootists  of 
the  day  sugKested  the  passing  of  the  Decree  and  for- 
mulated it^ee  B.  Janaen,  loo.  cit.,  289  sqq.,  471  aqq.). 
Nominalism  ia  older  than  Sootua,  but  its  revival  in 
Ocoamism  may  be  traced  to  the  one-aided  exaggera- 
tion of  some  propositions  of  Scotus.  The  Sootist 
Formalism  is  the  direct  opposite  of  Nominalism,  and 
the  Scotists  were  at  one  with  the  Thomists  in  combat- 
ting the  latter;  Occam  himself  (d.  about  1347)  was  a 
bitter  opponent  of  Scotus.   The  Council  of  Trent  de- 
fined as  aonna  a  series  of  doctrines  eapecially  emphA- 
aized  by  &e  Scotists  (e.  g.  freedom  of  the  will, 
fine  cooperation  with  grace,  meritoriousness  of  good 
works,  the  caosality  of  the  aaeraments  ex  optre  ope- 
ralo,  the  effect  of  absolution).   In  other  points  the 
canons  were  intentionally  so  framed  that  th^  do  not 
affect  Scotism  (e.  g.  that  the  first  man  itaa  eonititiUu* 
in  holiness  and  justice).   This  was  also  done  at  the 
Vatican  Council.  In  the  Thomiatic-Moliniatic  contro- 
versy concerning  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  piedea- 
tination,  the  relation  of  grace  to  free  will,  the  BootiatB 
took  little  part.  They  either  supported  one  of  the 
parties,  or  took  up  a  middle  position,  rejecting  both 
the  preidetermination  of  the  'Thomists  and  the  torn- 
tia  media  of  the  Molinista.   God  recogniaes  the  free 
future  acts  in  His  essence,  and  provides  a  free  decree 
of  His  will,  which  doea  not  predetermine  our  free  will, 
but  only  accompanies  it. 
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Jesuit  philoaophen  and  theologjans  adopted  a  Beries 
of  the  Scotist  propositionB.  Later  authorities  reject 
in  part  many  of  these  propodtions  and  partly  accept 
them,  or  at  least  do  not  directlv  oppose  them.  Tms 
zefeiB  mostly  to  doctrines  toucning  the  deepest  phil- 
osophical and  theological  ({ueetions,  on  whidi  a  com- 

fileteljr  certain  judgment  is  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
oUowing  are  generally  rejected:  foimahcm  with  the 
dutinctio  fortnalii,  the  spiritual  matter  of  angels  and 
of  the  soul,  the  'vdew  that  the  meti4)hy8ical  essence  of 
God  consists  in  radical  infinity,  that  the  relatUmei 
trinitarice  are  not  a  perfection  simplieiter  timj^;  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  would  be  a  distinct  Person  from  the 
Son,  even  though  He  proceeded  from  the  Father 
alone;  that  the  angels  can  naturaliter  know  the  secreia 
cordium  (secret  thoughts);  that  the  soul  of  Christ  is 
fonnalW^  holy  and  impecKsable,  not  by  the  voy  fact 
of  the  hypostatic  union,  but  through  another  gnUia 
areata  (the  vixio  htatifita) ;  that  the  merits  of  Christ  are 
not  nmplieiUr  et  intrinBece,  but  only  exlrinaeee  and 
secundum  quid,  infinite;  that  there  are  indifferent  acts 
in  individuo;  that  the  ^pratia  gancHfieans  and  the  chari- 
tag  habitualU  are  the  same  habitus;  that  circumcision 
is  a  sacrament  in  the  strict  sense;  that  transubstanti»- 
tion  makes  the  Body  of  Christ  present  per  modum  ad- 
dueHonia,  etc.   Another  series  of  propositions  was 
misunderstood  even  bv  Catholic  theologians,  and  then 
in  this  false  sense  rightly  rejected — e.  g.  the  doctrine 
of  the  univocatio  entia,  of  the  acceptation  of  the  merits 
of  Christ  and  man,  etc.   Of  the  propositions  which 
have  been  accepted  or  at  least  favourably  treated  by 
a  large  nimiiba:  of  scholars,  we  may  mention:  the 
Scotist  view  of  the  relation  between  essentia  and  exist- 
enliaf  that  between  ens  and  nUiil  the  distance  is  not 
infinite  but  only  as  great  as  the  reality  that  the  par- 
ticular ens  possesses;  that  the  aaddens  as  such 
possesses  a  separate  existence  (e.  g.  the  accidentia  of 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist) ;  that  not  only  God, 
but  also  man  can  produce  an  esse  simpNcUer  (e.  g. 
man  by  generation);  htecceitas  as  the  principium 
individuationis.   Also  many  propositions  from  psy- 
chology :.e.  g.  that  the  powers  of  the  soul  are  not 
merely  accidents  even  natural  and  necessary  of  the 
soul,  that  they  are  not  really  distinct  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  soul  or  from  one  another;  that  sense- 
perception  is  not  purely  passive;  that  the  intellect 
can  recognize  the  smgular  directly,  not  merely  indi- 
rectly; that  the  soul  separated  from  the  body  forms 
its  knowledge  from  thmgs  themselves,  not  merely 
from  the  ideas  which  it  has  acquired  through  life  or 
which  God  infuses  into  it;  that  the  soul  is  not  united 
with  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge 
throu^  the  senses,  but  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
with  it  a  new  species,'  i.  e.  human  nature;  that  the 
moral  virbies  are  not  necessarily  inter  se  eonnexte,  etc. 
Also  many  propositions  oonceming  the  doctrine  of  tl^ 
angels:  e.  g.  that  the  angels  can  oe  numerically  dis- 
tinct from  one  another,  and  therefore  several  angels 
can  belong  to  the  same  species;  that  it  is  not  merely 
through  their  activity  or  the  application  of  their 
powers  that  angels  can  be  in  a  g^ven  place;  that  they 
cannot  go  from  place  to  place  without  having  to  tra- 
verse the  intermediate  space;  that  they  do  not  ac- 
quire all  natural  knowledge  from  infused  idea?  only, 
but  also  through  contemplation  of  things  themselves; 
that  their  will  must  not  necessarily  will  good  or 
evil,  according  as  it  has  once  decided.  Furthermore, 
that  Adam  in  the  state  of  innocence  could  sin  vcnially ; 
that  mortal  sin,  as  an  offence  against  God,  is  not  in- 
trinsically and  simpliciler,  but  only  extrinsically  in- 
finite; that  Christ  would  have  become  man,  even  if 
Adam  had  not  nnned;  that  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  had  its  proper  created  existence;  that  in  Christ 
tiiere  were  two  filiationes,  or  sonships,  a  human  and  a 
Divine;  that  the  sacraments  have  only  moral  cwisal- 
ity;  that,  formally  and  in  the  last  analysis,  heavenly 
hap{uness  consists  not  in  the  viaio  Dei,  bat  in  the 


fruiiio;  that  in  hell' venial  sin  is  not  punished  with 
everlasting  punishment;  etc. 

Sootism  thus  exercised  also  positively  a  wholesome 
influence  on  the  development  of  philosophy  and  the- 
ology, its  importance  is  not,  as  is  often  asserted,  purely 
negative — ^that  is,  it  does  not  consist  only  in  the  fact 
that  it  exercised  a  wholesome  criticism  on  St.  Thomas 
and  his  school;  and  thus  preserved  science  from  stag- 
nation.  A  compivrison  of  the  Scotist  teaching  wifli 
that  of  St.  Thomas  has  been  often  attempted — ^for 
example,  in  the  above-mentioned  work  of  Hauzeur 
at  the  end  of  the  first  volume;  by  Samano,  "Concili- 
atio  omnium  controversiarum  etc."  (1589 — ).  It 
may  be  admitted  that  in  many  cases  the  difference 
is  rather  in  the  terminology,  or  that  a  reconciliation 
is  possible,  if  one  emphasize  certain  parts  of  Sootus 
or  St.  Thomas,  and  pass  over  or  tone  down  others. 
However,  in  not  a  few  points  the  contradiction  still 
remains.   Generally  speaking,  Scotism  found  its  sup- 
porters within  the  Franciscan  Order;  certainly,  op- 
position to  the  Dominicans,  i.  e.  to  St.  Thomas,  maao 
many  members  of  the  order  disciples  of  Scotus.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  mean  that  the  foundation  and  de- 
velopment of  Scotism  is  to  be  refemd  to  the  rivaby 
existuig  between  the  two  orders.   Even  Aquinas  found 
at  first  not  a  few  opponents  in  his  order,  nor  did  all 
his  fellow-Dominicans  follow  him  in  every  particular 
(e.  g.  Durandus  of  St.  Pour^ain,  d.  1332).   The  Scot- 
ist doctrines  were  also  supported  by  many  Minorites, 
of  whose  purity  of'purpoae  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
of  whom  many  have  been  included  in  the  catalogue  of 
saints  and  beati  (e.  g.  Sts.  Beraardine,  John  Capis- 
tran,  Jacob  of  the  March,  Angelusof  Chiavasso.etc.). 
Furthermore,  Sootism  foimd  not  a  few  supporters 
among  secular  professors  and  in  other  religious  orders 
(e.  g.  the  Augustinians,  Sqpdtes,  etc.),  especially  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Spain.   On  the  other  hand, 
not  all  the  Minorifes  were  Scotists.    Many  attached 
themselves  to  St.  Bonaventure,  or  favoured  an  eclec- 
ticism from  Scotus,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bonaventure,  etc. 
The  Conventuals  seem  to  have  adhered  most  faith- 
fullv  to  Scotus,  particularly  at  the  University  of 
Padua,  where  many  highly  esteemed  teachers  lec- 
tured.  Sootism  found  least  support  among  the  Ca- 
puchins, who  preferred  St.  Bonaventure.  Besides 
Scotus,  the  order  had  other  highly-prized  teachers, 
such  as  Alexander  of  Hales,  Richard  of  Middleton, 
and  especially  St.  Bonaventure  (proclaimed  Doctor 
eeeUsice  by  Sixtus  V  in  1587),  the  ascetico-mystical 
trend  of  whose  theology  was  more  suited  to  wide 
circlss  in  the  order  than  the  critical,  dispassionate, 
and  often  abstruse  teaching  of  the  Subtle  Doctor. 
In  Spain  the  martyred  tertiary,  Blessed  Raymund 
LuUus  (d.  1315),  also  had  manv  friends.   It  mav  be 
said  that  the  whole  order  as  such  never  had  a  uniform 
fad  special  school  of  Scotists;  the  teachers,  preachers, 
etc.  were  never  compelled  to  espouse  Scotism.  His 
disciples  did  indeed  call  Scotus  "Doctor  noster", 
"Doctor  (vel  M^ister)  Ordinis",  but  even  among 
these  many  partly  followed  their  own  course  (e.  g. 
Petrus  Aureolus),  while  Walter  Burlei^  (Burueus, 
d.  about  1340)  and  still  more  so  Occam  were  oppo- 
nents of  Scotus. 

_  It  is  only  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  that  a  special  Scotist 
Schotil  can  be  spoken  of.  The  works  of  the  master 
were  then  collected,  brought  out  in  manv  editions, 
commentated,  etc.  Since  1501  wc  also  find  numerous 
regulations  of  general  chapters  recommending  or  di- 
rectly prescribing  Scotism  as  the  teaching  of  the  order, 
although  St.  Bonaventure's  writings  were  also  to  a  aeai 
extent  admitted  (cf.  Marian  Femindez  Garcia,  "Lex- 
icon scholasticum  etc.",  Quaracclii,  1910;  "B.  Joan. 
DunsScoti :  De  rerum  principio  etc. ",  Quaracchi,  1910. 

?refaoe  }  3,  nn.  46  sqq.,  where  many  regulations  of 
501-1907  are  given).   Scotism  appears  to  have  at- 
tained its  greatest  popularity  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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seventeenth  centuiy;  during  the  sixteenth  and  the 
seventeenth  centunes  we  even  find  special  Scotist 
chain,  e.  g.  at  Paris,  Rome,  Coimbra,  Salamanca,  Al- 
caU,  Padua,  and  Pavia.  In  the  eighteenth  centuiy  it 
had  still  an  important  following,  but  in  the  nineteenth 
it  suffered  a  great  decline.  Oob  of  the  reasons  for  this 
was  the  repeated  suppressions  of  the  order  in  almost 
eveiy  country,  while  tne  recommendation  of  the  teach- 
ing  of  St.  Thomas  by  several  popes  could  not  be  fav- 
ourable to  Scotism.  It  has  even  been  asserted  that 
it  is  now  merely  tolerated;  but  this  statement  is  a 
priori  improb^le  in  regard  to  a  school  of  which  not 
a  single  proposition  has  been  censured,  and  to  which 
BO  many  highly  venerated  men  (bishojM,  cardinals, 
popes,  and  saints)  have  belonged;  and  it  is  stiU  less 
probwle  in  view  of  the  approval  of  the  various  general 
statutes  (repeated  so  often  down  to  the  present  day), 
in  wUch  Scotism  is  at  least  recommended.  In  their 
Decrees  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  X  have  recommended  not 
alone  St.  Thomas,  but  also  Scholasticism  in  general, 
and  this  includes  also  the  Scotist  School.  In  1897 
Leo  XIII  u>proved  the  "CJonstitutiones  Cenerales 
Fratrum  Mmoriim",  of  which  |  245  prescribes  for 
the  members  of  the  order:  "In  doctrinis  philosophicis 
et  tiieologicis  antique  schobe  Franciscans  inluerere 
studeant,  quin  tamen  ceteros  scholasticos  negligant" 
(In  philosophical  and  theolo^pal  doctrine  th^  shall 
take  care  to  follow  the  ancient  Franciscan  School, 
without,  however,  neglecting  the  other  Schoolmen.) 
On  11  April,  1004,  in  a  letter  to  the  Minister  General, 
Father  Dionysius  Schuler,  Pius  X  expressed  his  pleas- 
ure at  the  revival  of  studies  in  the  order  in  connexion 
with  the  Franciscan  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  on  19  June,  190S,  in  a  letter  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Father  Marian,  praised  his  book,  "Mentis 
in  Deum  quotidiana  elevatio  duoe  B.  Joanne  Duns 
Scoto  etc."  (Quaracchi,  1907.  See  Marian,  op.  cit., 
n.  66.) 

II.  ScoTiBTB. — Most  Scotists  are  both  philosophers 
and  theologians. 

'  Fourteenth  Century. — Pupils  of  Scotus:  Francis 
Mayron  (d.  1327),  a  very  fruitful  writer,  who  intro- 
duced the  actus  sorhcmicua  into  the  University  of  Paris, 
i.  e.  the  uninterrupted  disputation  lasting  the  whole 
day. — Petrus  Aureolus  (d.  about  1322),  Archbishop 
of  Aix. — William  de  Rubione  (about  1333).— Jerome 
de  Athflria,  Order  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  (about  1323)  .— 
Antonius  Andres  (d.  about  1320)  from  Aragon,  a  true 
disciple  of  Scotus,  who  is  said  to  have  written  several 
treatises  attributed  to  the  master. — John  de  Bassolis 
(d.  about  1347).— Alvarus  Pelagius  (d.  about  1350).— 
Biriiop  Petnis  de  Aquila  (d.  1371),  called  Sootellus 
from  his  faithful  adherence  to  Scotus,  of  whose  teach- 
ing he  issued  a  compendium  (new  ed.,  Levanti, 
1907—). — Landulf  Caraccioli  (d.  1351),  Archbishop 


of  Amalfi. — Nicolaus  Bonet  (Bovet),  who  went  to 
Peking  and  died  as  Bishop  of  Malta  in  1360;  John 
Bacon,  Carmelite  (d.  1346). 

Fifteenth  Century.— William  Butier  (d.  1410).— 
Petrus  de  Candia  (d.  1410  as  Pope  Alexander  V). 
— Nicolaus  de  Orbellis  (d.  about  1465),  who  wrote 
a  commentary  on  the  Sentences  (many  editions). — 
William  Vorilong  (Vorlion  etc.,  d.  1464),  a  celebrated 
theologian,  who  wrote  a  frequently  quoted  "Comm. 
super  Sentent. ",  but  who  also  followed  St.  Bonaven- 
ture. — Angelas  Serpetri,  General  of  the  Order  (d. 
1454). — William  Gorris  (about  1480),  not  a  Franciscan, 
who  composed  the  "Scotus  pauperum". — Blessed 
Angelus  of  Chivasso  (d.  1495),  whose  "Summa" 
(caued  Angelica)  is  extant  in  about  thirty  editions, 
and  contains  a  great  deal  of  Scotist  doctnne;  it  was 
publicly  burned  by  Luther  with  the  "Corpus  juris 
canonici"  in  1520. — Antonius  Siiretus  (Sirectus,  d. 
about  1490),  famous  for  bis  "Formalitates",  to  which 
several  later  Scotists  wrote  commentaries. — Tartare- 
tus  (about  1495),  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  not  a  Francisoan;  Elector  FMerick  III  of  Saxony 


had  his  phDoeophical  commentaries  introduced  into 
the  University  of  Wittenberg  at  his  expense. — Thomas 
Pencket,  Augustinian  (d.  1487),  knew  Seotus  almost 
hy  heart,  ami  edited  his  works. — Francis  iSamnwrn, 
General  of  the  Order  (d.  1491),  was  called  by  Pope 
Sixtus  IV,  b^ore  whom  he  held  a  disputatkm,  the 
most  learned  of  all. — Francis  de  Rovere  (d.  1484  as 
Sixtus  IV),  who  defended  in  a  disputation  before  Pius 
II  and  also  in  his  writings  the  doctrine  that  the  blood 
shed  by  C^irist  on  the  Cross  was  released  from  the 
hypostatic  union. — Stephen  Brulefer  (d.  about  1499), 
renowned  professor  in  Paris  and  later  a  FVanciscan, 
irtio  wrote  "Comm.  in  Bonavent.  et  Seotum"  (often 
edited). 

Sixtaenih  Century. — ^This  peiiod  is  very  rich  in 
names.  The  following  may  be  mentioned:  Paul 
Scriptoria  (d.  1505),  professor  at  the  University  of 
Tabingen,  who  had  as  students  all  the  other  profes- 
sors and  manv  other  members  of  religious  orders. — 
Nidiolas  de  KUsse  (d.  1509). — Mauritius  a  Portu 
(d.  1513  as  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Ireland),  who  wrote 
a  commentary  on  many  works  of  Scotus. — Francis 
lichetus,  CSeneral  of  the  Order  (d.  1520)  .^Anthony 
Trombetta,  Archbishop  of  Athens  (d.  1518),  who 
wrote  and  edited  able  Scotist  works. — ^Philip  Vank- 

fius  (about  1510).— Johannes  de  Monte  (about 
510). — Gometius  of  Lisbon  (d.  1513),  re-edited 
the  often  issued  fourteenth-century  "Summa  Aate- 
sana". — Frizzoli  (d.  1520).— James  Almainus  (about 
1520),  Parisian  magitter  and  not  a  Franciscan,  fa- 
voured Gallicanistn. — ^Antonius  de  Fantes,  physician, 
composed  m  1530  a  Scotus  lexicon. — Jerome  Cadiua 
(d.  1529).— Le  Bret  (about  1527),  wrote  "Parvus 
Scotus". — Paduanus  Barletta  (about  1545). — James 
Bargius  (about  1560). — Joluumes  Dovetos,  who 
wrote  in  1579  "Monotesseron  formahtatum  Scoti, 
Sieretti,  Trombett«e  et  Bruliferi". — Joseph  Angles, 
bishop  and  celebrated  moralist  (d.  1587),  wrote  the 
tAixsD.  edited  "Flores  tiieol." — Damian  Gvaer  issued 
the  "Opus  Oxoniense  Scoti"  in  a  more  Mmvooient 
form  (1698).— Cardinal  Samanus  (d.  1595),  a  highly 
distinguished  scholar,  wrote  a  oommentaiy  on  some 
philosophical  works  of  Scotus,  and  edited  the  works 
of  many  Scotists. — Salvator  Bartolucci  (about  1586), 
also  a  sealous  editor. — Felix  Perettus  (d.  1590  as 
Sixtus  V). 

<Seventeen<A  Century. — Of  very  many  names  we  may 
mention:  Gothutius  (about  1605).— Guide  Bartho- 
lucci  (about  1610). — Petrus  Bonaventura  (about 
1607).— Ruits  (about  1613).— Smissing  (d.  1626).— 
Philip  Faber  (d.  1630).— Albergonius,  bishop  (d. 
1636).— Centini,  bishop  (d.  1640).— Mattheus  de 
Sousa  (about  1629). — Merinero,  bishop  (about 
1663).— Francis  Felix  (about  1642).— Vulpes  (d. 
1647)  wrote  "Summa"  and  "Commen.  theologia 
Scoti"  in  twelve  folio  volumes. — Blondus,  bishop  (d. 
1644).— Gavatius,  archbishop  (d.  1658).— Wadding 
(d.  1657),  a  well-known  annalist,  edited  with  other 
Irishmen  m  the  College  of  S.  Isidore  at  Rome  the  com- 
plete works  of  Scotus  (12  vols.,  Lyons,  1639),  with  the 
commentaries  of  Pitigianus  of  Arezso  (d.  1616),  Pon- 
cius  (d.  1660).  Mauritius  a  Portu  (Mac  Cau{^wdl\ 
Archbishop  o(  Armagh  and  Primate  of  Ir^md  (d. 
1626),  ana  Anthony  Hickey  (d.  1641) ;  reprinted  Paris, 
1891-^. — ^Bricemo,  named  on  account  of  his  keen- 
ness of  intellect  the  Second  Scotus,  Bishop  of  Vene- 
zuela (d.  1667).— Belluti  (d.  1676),  edited  with  Mas- 
trius  a  hishly  prized  "Philosophia  ad  mentem  Scoti " 
(many  editions). — Mastrius  himself  (d.  1673)  wrote 
a  celebrated  "Disputationes  theol."  (many  editions) 
and  "Theologia  ad  mentem  Scoti"  (1671,  etc.).-^ 
Ferchius  (d.  1666)  wrote  "Vita  et  apologia  Scoti, 
etc."— Bruodinus  (d.  1664).— Herinckx  (d.  1678), 
Bishop  of  Ypres.— StOmel  (d.  1681  at  Fulda).— Boi- 
vin,  highly-esteemed  philosopher  and  theologian 
(severaTeditions  of  works,  167&  etc.). — Sannig  (about 
1690).— Lambrecht  (about  1696),  named  the  vianneae 
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Scotus. — Bishop  Gennari  (d.  16S4). — Cardinal  Bran- 
catiuB  (d.  1693),  held  in  high  favour  by  several  popes. 
Hernandez  (d.  1695).— Macedo  (d.  1681),  a  Portu- 
guese, professor  at  Padua,  is  said  to  have  composed 
over  one  hundred  writings  and  was  renowned  for  his 
public  disputations. 

EighleaUh  Century. — ^Frassen  (d.  1711)  was  for 
thirty  years  a  celebrated  professor  at  the  Sorbonne, 
and  wrote  "Sootus  academicus  seu  uni versa  theol. 
Scoti"  (many  editions,  1672,  etc.:  last  ed.,  Rome, 
1900 — ).  a  very  profound  and  lucid  work. — Du- 
randus  (d.  1720)  wrote  the  great  "Clypeusscotisticus" 
(many  editions). — Dupasquier,  "Summa  phil."  and 
"Summa  theol."  (about  172d:  many  editions). 
Hieronymus  a  Montefortino,  "Duns  Scoti  Summa 
theol.  ex  universis  opp.  eius  .  .  .  juxta  ordinem 
SunmuB  Angelioi  Doctoris"  (6  vols.,  1728-34;  new 
ed.,  Rome,  1900-03),  a  very  able  work. — Panger  (d. 
1732  at  Augsburt;),  Sootist  moralist.— Kikh  (d.  1769 
at  Mtmich),  Scotist  dogmatic  theologian. — P^res  L6- 
pz  (d.  1724).— Krisper  (d.  1749).— Hermann,  Ab- 
bot of  St.  Trudbert,  ''TheoloKia sec.  Scoti  principia" 
(1720).— Melgaco  (1747).— ffishop  Sarmentero  (d. 
1775). 

Nineteenth  and  Tieentieth  Centuriea. — ^In  the  nine- 
teenth century,  although  Scotism  was  retained  in  the 
schools  of  the  Franciscan  Order  in  accordance  with 
the  statutes,  we  meet  but  few  tractates  seevndum 
mentem  Seoti,  in  any  case  no  celebrated  ones.  The 
twentieth  century  appeurs  to  promise  better.  Father 
Fem&ndez,  a  Spaniard,  is  a  zealous  Sootist.  Beddes 
the  above-mentioned  writings,  he  has  written  a  large 
"Sootus  Lexiooh".  and  is  at  present  (1911)  issuing  a 
new  edition  of  Sieotus's  "Comment,  in  Sentent." 
Another  zealous  worker  is  Father  Deodat-Marie  de 
Basley;  Ma  fortnightly  journal,  "La  bonne  parole" 
(now  entitled  "Revue  Duns  Scot."),  contains  much 
Scotistica.  He  is  also  engaged  on  the  "Capitalia 
opera  B.  Joan.  Duns  Scoti"  (Le  Havre,  1908) — , 
ot  which  the  "Prseparatio  philosophica"  and  "Syn- 
thesis theologica  creaendorum  "  have  already  appeared. 
Father  Paruienius  Minges  has  explained  and  de- 
fended much  of  the  Sootist  doctrine  in  his  "Com- 
pend.  theobg.  donnat.  specialis  et  generalis"  (Mu- 
nich, 1901-02),  and  in  a  number  of  other  works  (of. 
Cathouc  Enctclofedia,  V,  199). 

Waddino,  Serirtam  Ord.  Min.  (1806;  new  ed.,  Borne,  1906); 
■Im  Sbaraua,  Supptementum  (1806;  new  ed.,  Rome,  1908); 
Hcam,  Abmeiiciaior  (1906 — h  Wbbmcb,  Joh.  Dun*  Sectut 
(Vienna.  1881);  HoLumL,  flondbwcA  inr  Ondk.  in  FranM.- 
antem  (Fraibuii,  1909),  268  iqq. 

Pabthknius  Minqks. 

Scotland. — ^The  term  as  at  present  used  includes 
the  whole  northern  portion  of  the  Island  of  Great 
Britain,  which  is  divided  from  Elngland  by  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  the  River  Tweed,  and  certain  smaller  streams. 
Its  total  area  is  about  20,000,000  acres,  or  something 
over  30,000  square  miles:  its  greatest  length  is  292 
miles,  and  greatest  breadth,  155  miles.  The  chief 
physical  feature  of  the  country  is  its  mountainous 
character,  there  being  no  extensive  areas  of  level 
nound,  as  in  E!n{|land^  and  only  about  a  9uarter  of 
the  total  acreage  is  cultivated.  The  principal  chain 
of  mountains  is  the  Grampian  range,  and  the  hi^^est 
individual  hill  Ben  Nevis  (4406  feet).  Valuable  co^ 
fields  extend  almost  uninterruptedly  from  east  to 
west,  on  both  banks  of  the  Rivers  Forth  and  Clyde. 
The  climate  is  considerably  colder  and  (except  on 
parts  of  the  east  coast)  wetter  than  that  of  Ennand. 
The  part  of  Scotland  lying  beyond  the  Firths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Caledonia. 
The  Caledonians  came  later  to  be  called  Picts,  and 
the  country,  after  them,  Pictland.  The  name  of 
Scotland  came  into  use  in  the  eleventh  century,  when 
the  race  of  Scots,  ori^iaily  an  Irish  colony  which 
settled  m  tiie  western  Highlands,  attained  to  supreme 
power  in  the  country,   ^otilana  Was  an  independent 


kingdom  imtil  James  VI  succeeded  totthe  Kngliah 
Crown  in  1603;  and  it  continued  constitution^y 
separate  from  England  until  the  conclusion  of  tiie 
treaty  of  union  a  century  later.  It  still  retains  its  own 
Chunsh  (seeScoTLAMs,  Estabubhed  Chubch  or)  and 
its  own  form  of  legal  procedure;  and  the  character  of . 
its  people  remains  in  many  respects  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  English.  Formerly  the  three  pre- 
vailing nationalities  of  the  countrv  were  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  the  south,  the  Celtic  in  the  north  and  west, 
and  the  Scandinavian  in  the  north-east;  and  these  dis- 
tinctions can  still  be  traced  both  in  the  characteristics 
of  the  inhabitants  and  in  the  proper  names  of  places. 
The  total  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1911, 
is  4,759,521,  being  an  increase  of  287,418  in  the  past 
decade.  The  increase  is  almost  entirely  in  the  large 
cities  and  towns,  the  rural  population  of  almost 
every  county,  except  in  the  mining  districts,  having 
sensibly  diminished,  owing  to  emigration  and  other 
causes,  since  1901. 

The  history  of  Scotland  is  dealt  with  in  the.present 
article  diiefly  in  its  ecdeeiastical  aspect,  and  as  such 
it  naturally  falls  into  three  great  divisions:  I.  The 
conversion  of  the  country  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
Celtic  monastic  church;  II.  The  gradual  introduction 
and  consolidation  of  the  diocesan  system,  and  the 
history  pf  Scottish  Catholicism  down  to  the  religious 
revolution  of  the  sixteenth  oentury;  III.  The  poet- 
Reformation  history  of  the  count^,  particularly  in 
connexion  with  the  persecuted  remnant  of  Catholics, 
and  finally  the  religious  revival  of  the  nineteenth  oen- 
tury. TTncter  these  three  several  heads,  therefore, 
the  subject  will  be  treated. 

I.  First  Period:  Foubth  to  Eleventh  Cbntcbt. 
— Nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  the  introduction  of 
Christiamty  into  Scotland  prior  to  the  fourth  century. 
Tertullian,  writing  at  the  end  of  the  second,  speaks 
of  portions  of  Britain  which  the  Romans  had  never 
reached  bein^  by  that  time  "subject  to  Christ";  and 
eiirly  Scots  historians  relate  that  Pope  Victor,  about 
A.  D.  203,  sent  missionaries  to  Scotland.  This  pope's 
name  is  suagled  out  for  special  veneration  in  a  very 
early  Scotti£  (Culdee)  litany,  which  ^vee  some  prob- 
abihty  to  the  legend;  but  the  earhest  indubitable 
evidence  of  the  rSigious  connexion  of  Scotland  wiUi 
Ilome  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  Ninian,  who,  bom 
in  the  souUi-west  of  Scotland  about  360,  went  to 
study  at  Rome,  was  consecrated  bishop  by  Pope 
^icius,  letumed  to  his  native  country  about  402, 
and  built  at  Candida  Casa,  now  Whithorn,  the  first 
stone  church  in  Scotland.  He  also  founded  there  a 
famous  monastery,  whence  saints  and  missionariee 
went  out  to  preach,  not  only  throu^  the  whole  south 
of  Scotland,  but  also  in  Ireland.  Ninian  died  prob- 
ably in  432;  and  current  eccledastical  tradition  points 
to  St.  Palliidius  as  having  been  his  successor  m  the 
work  of  evangelizing  Scotland.  Pope  Leo  XIII  cited 
this  tradition  in  his  Bull  restoring  the  Scottish  hier- 
archy in  1878;  but  there  are  many  anachronisms  and 
other  difiBculties  in  the  long-accepted  story  of  St. 
Palladius  and  his  immediate  followers,  and  it  is  even 
uncertain  whether  he  ever  set  foot  in  Scotland  at  ail. 
If,  however,  his  mission  was  to  the  Scott,  who  at  this 
period  inhabited  Ireland,  he  was  at  least  indirectly 
connected  with  the  conversion  of  Scotland  also;  for 
the  earliest  extant  chronicles  of  the  Plots  show  us  how 
dose  was  the  connexion  between  the  Church  of  the 
souUiera  Picts  and  that  of  Ireland  founded  by  St. 
Patrick.  In  the  sixth  century  three  Irish  biother- 
chic^tains  crowed  over  from  Ireland  and  founded  the 
little  Kingdom  of  Dabiada,  in  the  present  County  of 
Argyll,  much  was  ultimately  to  develop  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland.  They  were  already  Christians, 
and  with  them  came  Irish  miasionaries,  who  spread 
the  Faith  throughout  the  western  parts  of  the  coimtry. 
Tlie  north  was  still  pagan,  and  even  in  the  partly 
Christianised  districts  there  were  many  reUpses  ana 
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apostasies  tlhidi  called  for  a  stricter  sjrstem  of  organ- 
isation  and  discipline  among  the  missionaries.  It 
was  thus  that,  drawing  her  inspiration  from  the  great 
monasteries  of  Ireland,  the  earlv  Scottish  Qiurch 
entered  upon  the  monastic  period  of  her  history,  of 
which  the  first  and  the  greatest  light  was  Columba, 
Apostle  ot  the  northern  Picts. 

The  monastery  of  lona,  where  Colimiba  settled  in 
563,  and  whence  he  carried  on  his  work  of  evaagelic- 
ing  the  mainland  of  Scotland  for  thirty'^our^ears,  was, 
under  him  and  his  successors  in  the  abbatial  dignity, 
considered  the  mothei^house  of  all  the  monasteries 
founded  by  him  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  Bede 
mentions  that  lona  lon^  hdd  pre^minraioe  over  all 
the  monasteries  of  the  Picts,  and  it  continued  in  fact, 
all  during  the  monastic  period  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  C!olumban  jurisdiction.  It  is 
unneoessaiy  to  aigue  the  point,  which  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  agun  against  the  views  put  forward 
both  by  Anglicans  and  Presbvterians,  that  the 
Columban  church  was  no  isolated  fragment  of 
Christendom,  but  was  united  in  faith  and  worship  and 
miritual  life  with  the  universal  Catholic  Church 
me,  as  to  this,  Edmonds,  "The  Earhr  Scottish 
Church,  its  Doctrine  and  Uscipline",  Eklinburgji, 
1906).  Whilst  Columba  was  labouring  among  the 
northern  Picts.  another  i^xwtle  was  raised  up  in  the 
person  of  St.  Kentigem,  to  work  among  the  British 
inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  of  Strathcwde,  extend- 
ing southward  from  the  Clyde  to  Cumberland. 
Kentigem  may  be  called  the  fotmder  of  the  Church 
of  Cumbria,  and  became  the  first  bishop  of  what  is 
now  Glasgow;  while  in  the  east  at  Scotland  LotUan 
honours  as  ito  first  apostle  the  great  St.  Cuthfaert. 
who  ent(»red  the  monastery  of  Mehrose  in  660,  aaa 
became  bishop,  with  his  see  at  lindisfame,  in  6S4. 
He  died  three  yean  later;  and  less  than  thirty  years 
afterwards  the  monastic  period  of  the  Scottish  Church 
came  to  an  end,  the  monks  throughout  Pictland, 
most  of  whom  had  resisted  the  adoption  of  the  Roman 
obsovance  of  Elaster,  being  expelled  by  the  Pictish 
king.  This  was  in  717;  and  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  Columban  monks  we 
see  the  advent  to  Scotland  of  the  Deicoke,  CoUdei, 
or  Culiee$,  the  anchorite-clerics  sprung  from  those 
ascetics  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  service 
of  God  in  the  solitude  of  separate  cells,  and  had  in 
the  course  of  time  formed  themselves  into  communi- 
ties of  anchorites  or  hermits.  They  had  thirteen 
monasteries  in  Scotland,  and  together  with  the  secular 
dergy  who  were  now  introduced  into  the  cotmtry 
they  cairied  on  the  work  of  evangelization  which  had 
been  done  by  the  Columban  communities  which  they 
succeeded. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century  the  political  history  of  Scotland, 
as  we  dimly  see  it  to-day,  consists  of  continual  fight- 
ing between  the  rival  races  of  Angles,  Picts,  and 
S<»t8,  varied  by  invasions  of  Danes  and  Norsemen, 
and  culminating  at  last  in  the  union  of  the  Scots  of 
Daliiada  and  the  Hctish  pMples  into  one  kinfsdom 
under  Kenneth  Mac  Alpine  in  844. '  Ecclesiastically 
speaking,  the  most  important  result  of  this  union  was 
tne  elevation  by  Kenneth  of  the  church  of  Dunkeld 
to  be  the  primatial  see  of  his  new  kingdom.  Soon, 
however,  tne  primacy  was  transferred  to  Abernethy, 
and  some  forty  years  after  Kenneth's  accession  we 
find  the  first  definite  mention  of  the  "Scottish 
Church",  which  King  Grig  raised  from  a  position 
of  servitude  to  honourable  independence.  Grig's 
successors  were  styled  no  longer  Kings  of  the  Picts, 
but  Kings  of  Alban,  the  name  now  given  to  the  whole 
country  between  the  Forth  and  the  Spey;  and  tmder 
Constantine.  second  King  of  Alban,  was  held  in  906 
the  memorable  assembly  at  Scone,  m  which  the  king 
and  Cellach,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  recognized  by  this 
time  as  primate  of  the  kingdom,  and  styled  Epscop 


Alban,  solemnly  swore  to  protect  the  discipline  of  the 
Faith  and  the  ri^t  of  the  churches  and  the  GospeL 
In  the  reign  of  Malcolm  I,  Constantine's  suooesBor, 
the  district  of  Cumberland  was  ceded  to  the  Soottiab 
Crown  by  Edmund  of  En^^d;  and  among  the  very 
scanty  notices  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  during  this 
period  we  find  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Breehizi, 
of  which  the  ancient  round  tower,  built  after  the  Irish 
model,  still  remains.  This  was  in  the  reign  of 
Kenneth  II  (971-995),  who  added  yet  anoth^ 
province  to  the  Scottish  Kingdom,  Lothian  bong 
made  over  to  him  by  K"ing  Edmund  of  England, 
lona  had  meanwhile,  in  consequence  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Western  Isles  by  the  Norsemeii,  be^ 
practically  cut  off  from  Scotland,  and  had  become 
ecclesiastically  dependent  on  Ireland.  It  suffered 
much  from  repeated  Damsh  raids,  and  on  Chiistnaas 
Eve,  986,  the  abbey  was  devastated,  and  the  abbot 
with  most  of  his  monks  put  to  death.  Not  many 
years  later  the  Norwegian  power  in  Scotland  received 
a  fatal  blow  by  the  death  of  Sigurd,  Earl  of  Orkney, 
the  Norwegian  provinces  on  the  mainland  passing 
into  the  possession  of  the  Scottish  down.  Malcolm 

II  was  now  on  the  thnme,  and  it  was  during  his  thirty 
Years'  logn  that  the  Kingdom  of  Alban  became  first 
known  as  Scotia,  from  the  dominant  race  to  which 
its  people  belonj^.  With  Malcolm's  death  in  1034 
the  male  line  of  Kenneth  Mac  Alpine  was  extin- 
guished, and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter's  son, 
Duncan,  who  after  a  short  and  inglorious  rdgn  was 
murdered  by  his  kinainan  and  principal  general, 
Macbetii.  Macbeth  wore  his  usurped  crown  for 
seventeen  years,  and  was  himself  slun  in  1057  by 
Malcolm,  Duncan's  son,  who  ascended  the  throne  as 
Malcolm  III.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Duncan's 
father  (who  married  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  II) 
was  Crinan,  lav  Abbot  of  Dunkeld;  for  this  fact  illus- 
trates one  of  tne  great  evils  under  which  the  Soottidi 
Church  was  at  this  time  labouring,  luunely  the 
usutpation  of  abbeys  and  benefices  hy  great  secular 
chieftains  an  abuse  existing  side  by  side,  and  closely 
oonnectea  with,  the  scaacuil  of  concubinage  among 
the  clergy,  with  its  inevitable  consequence,  the 
hereditary  succeamon  to  benefices,  and  wholesale 
secularization  of  the  property  of  the  Church.  Tliese 
evils  were  indeed  rife  in  other  parts  of  Christendom; 
but  Scotland  was  especially  affected  by  them,  owing 
to  her  want  of  a  proper  ecclesiastical  constitution 
and  a  normal  ecclesiastical  government.  The  ac- 
cession, and  more  especially  the  marriiuse,  ol  Malcolm 

III  were  events  destined  to  have  aprotound  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  Scottish  Cnurch,  and  indeed 
to  be  a  tuming-iJoint  in  her  history. 

II.  Second  Pekiod:  Eleventh  to  Sixteenth 
Centort. — The  Norman  Conquest  of  England 
could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  deep  and  lasting  effect 
also  on  the  northern  kingdom,  and  it  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  introduction  of  English  ideas 
and  English  civilization  into  Scotland.  The  fli^t  to 
Scotluid,  after  the  Battle  of  HastingH,  of  Edgar 
Atheling,  heir  of  the  Saxon  Royal  house,  with  nis 
mother  and  his  asters  Margaret  and  Christina,  was 
followed  at  no  distant  date  oy  the  marriage  of  1 
garet  to  King  Malcolm,  as  his  second  wife.  A  great- 
niece  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  Margaret,  whose 
personality  stands  out  clearly  before  us  m  the  pages 
of  her  biography  by  her  confessor  Turgot,  was  a 
woman  not  only  of  suntly  life  but  of  strong  character, 
who  exercised  the  strongest  influence  on  the  Soot- 
tish  Church  and  kingdom,  as  wdl  as  on  the  memben 
of  her  own  family.  The  character  of  Malcolm  III 
has  been  depicted  in  very^  different  colours  by  the 
Ehiglish  and  Scottish  chronicleni,  the  former jpamting 
him  as  the  severe  and  merciless  invader  of  En^ano^ 
while. to  the  latter  he  is  a  noble  and  heroic  prince, 
called  Camnore  {CeanrMnor — great  head)  from  his 
high  kingly  qualities.  All  however  agree  that  the 
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influence  of  his  holy  queen  was  the  best  and  strongest 
element  in  Us  stormy  life..  Whilst  he  was  engaj^ 
in  strengthening  his  frontiers  and  fighting  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  Margaret  found  time,  amid  family 
duties  and  pious  exercises,  to  take  in  hand  the  reform 
of  pertain  outstanding  abuses  in  the  Scottish  Church. 
In  such  matters  as  the  fast  of  Lent,  the  Easter  com- 
munion, the  observance  of  Sunday,  and  compliance 
with  the  Church's  marriage  laws,  she  succeeded,  with 
the  king's  support,  in  brmgLog  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land  into  line  with  the  rest  of  Catholic  Christendom. 
Malcolm  and  Margaret  rebuilt  the  venerable  monas- 
tery of  lona,  and  founded  churches  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom)  and  during;  their  reign  the  Christian 
faith  was  established  in  the  islands  lying  oS  the  north- 
em  and  western  coasts  of  Scotland,  inhabited  by 
Norsemen.  Malcolm  was  killed  in  Northumber- 
land in  1003,  whilst  leading  an  army  against  William 
Rufus:  and  his  saintly  queen,  already  dangerously 
ill,  followed  him  to  the  ffsve  a  few  days  later,  ui 
the  same  year  as  the  king  and  aueen  oied  Fothad, 
the  last  of  the  native  bi^ops  ot  Alban.  whose  ex- 
tinction opened  the  way  to  the  claim,  long  upheld, 
of  the  See  of  York  to  supremacy  over  the  Scottish 
Church — a  claim  rendered  more  tenable  by  the 
strong  Anglo-Norman  influence  which  had  taken  the 
place  of  that  of  Ireland,  and  by  the  absence  of  any 
orgamsed  qrstem  of  diocesan  jurisdiction  in  tfaie 
Scottish  Church. 

Edgar,  one  of  Malcolm's  younger  sons,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  crown  aiter  prolonged  conflict 
with  other  pretenders  to  it,  calls  himself  in  his  extant 
charters  "King  of  Scots",  but  he  speaks  of  his  sub- 
jects as  Scots  and  English,  surrounded  himself  with 
Eiu^ish  advisers,  acknowledged  William  of  England 
as  ms  feudal  superior,  and  thus  did  much  to  strengtiien 
the  English  influence  in  the  northern  kingdom.  Dur- 
ing his  ten  years'  reign  no  successor  was  appointed 
to  Fothad  in  the  primacy:  but  at  his  death  (when  his 
brother  Alexander  succeeded  him  as  king,  the  younger 
brother  David  obtaining  dominion  over  Cumbria 
and  Lothian,  with  the  title  of  earl)  Turgot  became 
Bisho])  of  St.  Andrews,  the  first  Norman  to  occupy 
the  primatial  see.  Alexander's  r«gn  was  ngnalised 
the  creation  of  two  additional  sees;  the  first  bdng 
that  of  Moray,  in  the  district  beyond  the  Spey,  where 
Scandinavian  influence  had  long  been  dominant. 
The  see  was  fixed  first  at  Spynie  and  later  at  Ekin, 
where  a  noble  cathedral  was  foimded  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  other  new  see  was  that  of 
Dunkeld,  which  had  already  been  the  seat  of  the 
primacy  imder  Kenneth  Mac  Alpine,  but  had  fallen 
under  lay  abbots.  Here  Alexander  replaced  the 
Culdee  community  by  a  bishop  and  chapter  of  secular 
canons.  Elsewha«  also  he  introducra  regular  re- 
ligious orders  to  take  the  place  of  the  Culdees, 
founding  monasteries  of  canons  regular  (Augustinians) 
at  Scone  and  Loch  Tay. 

Even  more  than  Alexander,  his  brother  David, 
who  succeeded  him  in  1124,  and  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  the  En^^ish  Court  (his  sister  Matilda  having 
married  Henry  I),  l^Mured  to  asnmilate  the  sodfu 
state  and  institutions  of  Scotland,  both  in  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  matters,  to  Anglo-Norman  ideas. 
His  rrign  of  thirty  years,  on  the  whole  a  peaceful 
one,  is  memorable^  in  tlie  extent  of  tiie  changes 
wrought  during  it  in  Scotland,  under  every  aspect 
of  the  life  of  the  people.  A  modem  historian  has 
said  that  at  no  period  of  her  history  has  Scotland 
ever  stood  relatively  so  high  in  the  scale  of  nations 
as  during  the  reign  of  this  excellent  monarch. 
Pmetrated  mth  the  spirit  of  feudalism,  and  reo- 
ognisng  the  inadequacy  of  the  Celtic  institutions 
of  the  past  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  his  people, 
David  extended  his  reforms  to  every  department 
of  civil  life;  but  it  is  with  the  energy  and  tiiorou^- 
■"—1  witii  which  he  set  about  the  reorganisation  and 


remodelling  of  the  national  church  that  his  name  will 
always  be  identified.  While  still  Earl  of  Cumbria 
and  Lothian  he  brought  Benedictine  monks  from 
France  to  Selkirk,  and  Augustinian  canons  to 
Jedburgh,  and  procured  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
see  of  Glasgow,  originally  founded  by  St.  Kentigem. 
five  other  bishoprics  he  founded  after  his  accession: 
Ross,  in  early  days  a  Columbaa  monastery,  and 
afterwards  served  oy  Culdees,  whQ  were  now  suo- 
ceeded  by  secular  canons;  Aberdeen,  where  there  had 
also  been  a  church  in  very  early  tunes;  Caitlinefls, 
with  the  see  at  Domoch,  in  Sutherland,  where  the 
former  Culdee  community  was  now  replaced  by  a 
full  chapter  of  ten  canons,  with  dean,  precentor, 
chancellor,  treasure,  and  archdeacon;  Dunblane, 
and  Brechin,  founded  shortly  before  the  king's  death, 
and  both,  like  the  rest,  on  uie  sites  of  ancient  Celtic 
churches.  The  neat  abbeys  of  Dunfermline,  Holy- 
rood,  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  Kinloes,  Melrose,  and  Dun- 
drennan  were  aU  established  bv  him  for  Benedictines, 
Augustinians,  or  Cistercians,  besides  several  priories 
and  convents  of  nuns,  and  houses  belonging  to  the 
military  orders.  To  one  venerable  Celtic  monastery, 
founded  by  St.  Columba,  that  of  Deer,  we  find  I^via 
granting  a  charter  towards  the  end  of  his  reign;  but 
his  general  policy  was  to  suppress  the  ancient  Qildee 
establishments,  now  moribimd  and  almost  extinct, 
and  supersede  them  by  his  new  religiouB  foundations. 
Side  by_  side  with  this  came  the  complete  diocesan 
reorganization  of  the  Church,  the  erection  of  cathedral 
chapters  and  rural  deaneries,  and  the  reform  of  the 
Divme  service  on  the  model  of  that  prevulin^  in  the 
English  Church,  the  use  of  the  ancient  Celtic  ritual 
being  almost  universally  discontinued  in  favour  of 
that  of  Salisbury.  Two  church  councils  were  held 
in  David's  reign,  both  presided  over  by  cardinal 
legates  from  Rome;  and  in  1150  took  place,  at  St. 
Andrews,  the  first  diocesan  synod  recoraed  to  have 
been  held  in  Scotland.  David  died  in  1153,  leaving 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  saint  as  weU  as  a  great 
king — a  reputation  which  has  been  endorsed,  with 
singular  unanimity,  alike  bv  ancient  chroniclers  and 
the  most  impartial  of  modem  historians. 

David's  grandson  and  successor,  Malcolm  the 
Maiden,  was  crowned  at  Scone — the  nrst  occasion,  as 
far  as  we  know,  of  such  a  ceremony  taking  place  in 
Scotland.  His  piety  was  attested  by  his  many  reU- 
nous  foimdations,  including  the  famous  Abbev  of 
Piusley;  but  as  a  king  he  was  weak,  whereas  England 
was  at  that  time  ruled  by  the  strong  and  masterful 
Henrv  II,  who  succeeded  in  wresting  from  Scotland 
the  three  northern  Elnglish  counties  which  had  been 
subject  to  David.  Malcolm  was  succeeded  in  1165 
by  his  brother  William  the  lion,  whose  ^e^;n  of  close 
on  fifty  years  was  the  longest  in  Scottish  history.  It 
was  by  no  means  a  period  of  peace  for  the  Scottish 
realm;  for  in  1173  mlliam,  in  a  vun  effort  to  recover 
his  lost  English  pnmnces,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
only  released  on  binding  himself,  to  be  the  liegeman 
of  the  King  of  England,  and  to  do  him  homage  for 
his  whole  kingdom.  During  a  great  part  of  his  reign 
he  was  tiao  in  conflict  with  Lis  unruly  Celtic  subjects 
in  Gallowajr  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  with  the  Norse- 
men (rf  Caithness.  The  Scottish  Church,  too,  was 
harassed  not  only  by  the  continual  claims  of  York  to 
jurisdiction  over  hot,  but  by  the  English  king's  at- 
tempts to  bring  her  into  entire  subjection  to  the 
Church  of  England.  A  great  council  at  Northampton 
in  1176,  attended  by  both  monarchs.  a  papal  legate, 
and  the  principal  English  and  Scottish  bishops,  broke 
up  without  deciding  this  question;  and  a  special  le»ate 
sent  by  Pope  Alexander  III  to  England  and  Scotland 
shortiy  afterwards  was  not  more  successful. 

It  was  not  until  twelve  years  later  that,  in  response 
to  a  deputation  specially  sent  to  Rome  by  William  to 
urge  asettiement.  Pope  Clement  III  (in  March,  1188) 
declared  by  Bull  the  Scottish  Church,  with  its  ninp 
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(fioceaes.  to  be  immediatdy  subject  to  the  Apostolic 
See.  The  issue  of  this  Bull,  which  was  confirmed  by 
succeedinK  popes,  was  followed,  on  William  subscribing 
handsomelv  to  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion's  crusading 
fund,  by  the  King  of  En^^d  agreeing  to  abrogate 
the  humiliating  treaty  which  had  made  him  the  feudal 
superior  of  the  King  of  Scots,  and  formally  recogniz- 
ing the  temporal  as  well  as  the  roiritual  independence 
of  Sootlana.  William's  reign,  uke  that  of  its  pred- 
ecessors, was  prolific  in  religious  foundations,  the 
principal  being  the  great  Abbey  of  Arbroath,  a  memo- 
rial of  St.  Thomas  m  Canterbury,  with  whom  the  king 
had  been  on  terms  of  personal  fnendship.  Even  more 
noteworthy  was  the  establishment  of  a  Benedictine 
monastery  in  the  sacred  Isle  of  lona  by  Reginald,  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  whose  desire,  like  that  of  the  Scottish 
kings,  was  to  supersede  the  effete  Culdees  in  his 
domains  by  the  regular  orders  of  the  Church .  In  1200 
a  tenth  diocese  was  erected— -that  of  Argyll,  cut  off 
from  Dunkeldj  and  including  an  extensive  territory 
in  which  Gaehc  was 
(as  it  still  is)  almost 
exclusively  spoken. 
The  Fourth  Lateran 
Council  was  held  in 
Rome  in  1216;  the 
year  after  William's 
death,  under  the 
great  Pope  Innocent 
III,  and  was  at- 
tended by  four  Scot- 
tish bishops  and  ab- 
bots, and  procurators 
of  the  other  prelates; 
and  we  find  the  eo- 
cleriastics  of  Soot- 
land,  as  of  other 
countries,  ordered  to 
contribute  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  their 
revenues  towards  a 
new  crusade,  and  a 
papal  legate  arriv- 
ing in  Scotland  BO<m  afterwards  to  collect  the  money. 
In  1226  the  Scottish  bishops  met  in  council  for  the 
fint  time  without  the  presence  (rf  a  legate  from 
Rome,  electing  one  of  their  number,  as  directed  by 
a  papal  bull,  to  preside  over  the  assembly  with  quasi- 
metropolitan  authority  and  the  title  of  conteroalor. 
The  Scottish  kings  were  regularly  represented  at 
these  councils  by  two  doctors  of  laws,  specially  nomi- 
nated by  the  sovereign. 

The  thirteenth  century,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  (1214-86)  the  second  and  third  Alexanders 
wore  the  crown  of  Scotiand,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
tiie  golden  age  of  that  cotmtry.  During  that  long 
perira,  in  the  words  of  a  modem  poet,  "God  gave 
them  peace,  ^ea  land  reposed";  and  they  were  free 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  consolidation  and  develop- 
ment so  well  begun  by  the  good  King  David.  Alex- 
ander II,  indeed,  when  still  a  youth  incurred  the  papal 
excommunication  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Eng- 
lish barons  agamst  King  John,  but  when  he  had 
obtuned  absolution  he  married  a  sister  of  Henry  III, 
and  so  secured  a  good  understanding  with  England. 
The  occasional  ngns  of  unrest  among  some  of  his 
Celtic  subjects  in  Argyll,  Moray,  and  Caithness  were 
met  and  cnecked  with  firmness  and  success  j  and  this 
reign  witnessed  a  distinct  advance  in  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  realm,  the  king  devoting  special  at- 
tention to  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  Many 
new  religious  foundations  were  also  made  by  him,  in- 
cluding monasteries  at  Culross,  Pluscardine,  Bei>Aily, 
and  Croasraguel;  while  the  royal  favour  was  also  ex- 
tended to  tiie  new  orders  of  f  nars  which  were  spread- 
ing throughout  Europe,  and  numerous  houses  were 
founded  by  him  both  for  Dominicans  and  Franciscaoa, 
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the  friara.  however,  remaining  under  the  control  ci 
their  English  provinciaJs  until  nearly  a  century  later. 
David  de  Bemham  of  St.  Andrews  and  Giloert  of 
Caithness  were  among  the  distinguished  prdates  of 
this  time,  and  did  much  for  both  the  material  and 
the  religjous  welfare  of  their  dioceses.  Alexandter 
III,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1249,  was  also  for- 
tunate in  the  excellent  bishops  who  governed  the 
Scottish  Church  during  his  reign,  and  he,  like  his  pred- 
ecessors, made  some  notable  relitpous  founda&ma, 
including  the  Ostercian  Abbey  of  Sweetheart,  and 
houses  of  Carmelite  and  Trinitarian  friars.  An  im- 
portant step  in  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom  was 
the  annexation  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  the  Hebrides,  and 
other  western  islands  to  the  Scottish  Crown,  pecuniary 
compensation  bein^  pud  to  Norway,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Trondh]em  retaining  ecclesiastical  juri*- 
diotion  over  the  islands.  Nearly  all  the  Soott^ 
bishops  attended  the  general  council  convoked  by  Greg- 
ory X  at  Lyons  in  1274,  which,  among  other  measures 

levied  a  fresh  tax  on 
church  benefices  in 
aid  of  a  new  crusade. 
Boiamund,  a  Pied- 
montesc  canon,  went 
to  Scotland  to  collect 
the  subsidy,  imiwiwiiig 
the  clergy  on  a  valu- 
ation known  as 
Boiamund's  Roll, 
which  gave  great 
dissatisfaction,  but 
nevertheless  re- 
mained the  guide  to 
ecclesiastical  taxsi- 
tion  until  the  Refor- 
mation. With  the 
death  of  Alexander 
in  1286  the  male  line 
of  his  house  came  to 
an  end,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  his 
youthful grand- 
of  King  Eric  of 


daughter,  Margaret,  daughter 
Norway. 

Edward  I,  the  powerful  and  ambitious  Kng  of 
England,  whose  hope  was  the  union  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Scotland  with  his  own.  immediately  began  nego- 
tiations for  the  marriage  or  Margaret  to  his  son.  The 
proposal  was  favourably  received  in  Scotland;  but 
while  the  eight-year-old  queen  was  on  her  way  from 
Norway,  she  died  in  Orkney,  and  the  realm  was  im- 
mediately divided  by  rival  cjaimants  to  the  throne, 
John  de  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce,  both  descended  from 
a  brother  of  William  the  Lion.  Kmg  Edward,  chosen 
as  umpire  in  the  dispute,  decided  in  favour  oi  Baliol; 
and  relying  on  his  subservience  summoned  him  to  sup- 
port him  when  he  declared  war  on  France  in  1294.  The 
Scottish  parUament,  however,  entered  instead  into  an 
alliance  with  France  a^inst  England,  whose  incensed 
king  at  once  marched  into  Scotland  with  a  powerful 
army,  lUlvanced  as  far  as  Perth,  dethroned  and  de- 
graded Baliol,  and  returned  to  England,  carrying  with 
him  from  Scone  the  coronation  stone  of  the  Scottish 
kin|^,  which  he  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
it  still  remains.  The  interposition  of  Pope  Boniface 
VIII  procured  a  temporary  truce  between  the  two 
countries  in  1300;  but  Edward  soon  renewed  hia 
efforts  to  subdue  the  Scoteh,  putting  to  death  the 
valiant  and  patriotic  William  Wallace,  and  leaviiw 
no  stone  unturned  to  carry  out  his  object.  He  die<L 
however,  in  1307;  and  Robert  Bruce  (grandson  of 
Baliol's  rival)  utterly  routed  the  English  forces  at 
Bannockbum  in  1314,  and  secured  the  independence 
of  Scotland.  After  long  n^tiations  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  ratified  by 
the  betrothal  of  Robert's  only  son  to  the  sister  <rf  toe 
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Kng  of  England.  Robert  died  a  few  months  later, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  David  II,  out  of  whose 
reini  of  forty  vears  ten  were  spent,  dunng  his  youth, 
in  France,  ana  eleven  in  exile  in  England,  where  he 
was  taken  prisoner  when  invading  the  dominions  of 
Edward  III.  During  the  wars  with  ^igland,  and 
the  long  and  inglorious  reign  of  David,  the  church  and 
people  of  Scotland  suffered  alike.  Bishops  forgot 
theur  sacred  character,  and  appeared  in  armour  at  the 
head  of  their  retainers;  the  state  of  religion  and  morals, 
both  of  clergy  and  Ifuty,  was  far  from  satisfactory, 
and  contemporary  chroniclos  were  full  of  lamenta- 
tions at  the  oegenenu^  of  the  times.  Some  excellent 
bishops  there  were  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
notably  Eraser  ^d  Lamt^rton  of  St.  Andrews,  the 
former  of  whom  was  chosen  one  of  the  rM^nts  of 
the  kingdom,  while  Lamberton  completed  the  noble 
cathedral  of  St.  Andrews.  Bishop  David  of  Moray, 
a  sealous  patron  of  learning,  is  honoured  as  the  virtual 
founder  of  the  historic  Scoto  College  in  Paris.  A  proof 
that  religious  zeal  was  still  warm  is  afforded  by  the 
first  foundation  in  Scotland,  at  Dunbar,  of  a  collegiate 
church,  in  1342,  precursor  of  some  forty  other  estab- 
lishments of  the  same  kind  founded  before  the 
Reformation. 

David  II  died  childless,  and  the  first  of  the  long 
line  of  Stuart  kings  now  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
person  of  Robert,  son  of  Marjorie  (daughter  of  Rob- 
ert Bruce)  and  the  High  Steward.  During  Robert's 
reign  of  ninetem  years  there  was  almost  continual 
wainare  with  the  English  on  the  Border,  France  on 
one  occasion  sending  a  force  to  help  her  Scottish  ally 
against  thdr  common  enen^.  Robert  was  succeeded 
in  1390  by  his  son  Robert  III,  in  whose  rogn  Scotland 
suffered  more  from  its  own  turbulent  barons  than 
from  foreign  foes.  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  the 
king's  brother,  himself  wielded  almost  royal  power, 
imprisoned  and  (it  was  said)  starved  to  death  the 
heiP4pparent  to  the  throne;  and  when  the  king  died 
in  1406,  leaving  his  survivinK  son  James  a  prisoner 
in  England,  Albany  got  himself  appointed  regent,  and 
did  his  best  to  prevent  the  new  .Idug's  return  to 
Scotland.  The  years  of  Albany's  dictatorship,  which 
coincided  with  the  general  unrest  in  Christendom  due 
to  a  disputed  papal  election,  were  not  prosperous  ones 
for  the  Scottish  Church.  Spiritual  authority  was 
.weakened,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  State  on  the 
,  Church  became  increasingly  serious.  A  collection  of 
synodal  statutes  of  St.  Andrews,  however,  of  this  date 
which  has  come  down  to  us  shows  that  serious  efforts 
were  being  made  by  the  diurch  authorities  to  cope 
with  the  evils  of  the  time;  and  the  long  alliance  with 
France  of  course  brought  the  French  and  Scottish 
churches  into  a  close  oonnenon  which  was  in  many 
ways  advantageous,  although  one  effect  of  it  was  that 
Scotland,  like  France,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  anti- 
popes  against  the  rightful  pontiffs.  The  young  king, 
James  I,  was  at  length  released  from  England  in  1424, 
after  twenty  years  captivity,  returned  to  his  realm, 
was  crowned  at  Scone,  and  immediately  showed  him- 
self a  strong  and  gifted  monarch.  He  condemned 
Albany  and  nis  two  sons  to  death  for  hi^  treason, 
took  vigorous  steps  to  improve  and  encourage  com- 
merce and  trade,  and  evmced  the  greatest  mterest 
in  the  'welfare  of  religion  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
Church.  The  ParUament  of  1425  directed  a  strict 
inquintion  into  the  spread  of  Lollardism  or  other 
heresies,  and  the  punishment  of  those  who  dissemi- 
nated them;  and  James  also  p^wnally  urged  the 
heads  of  the  religious  orders  in  his  realm  to  see  to  a 
stricter  observance  of  th«r  rule  and  discipline.  The 
king  sent  eight  high  Scottish  ecclesiastics  to  Basle  to 
attokd  the  general  council  there;  but  in  the  midst  of 
his  plans  of  reform  he  was  assassinated  at  Perth  in 
February,  1436. 

King  James's  solicitude  as  to  the  K>read  of  heresy 
in  Scotland  was  not  without  cause;  tor  early  in  his 


rtaga  preachers  of  the  Wyclifite  errors  had  come  from 
England,  prominent  among  them  being  John  Resby, 
who  was  sentenced  to  death  and  suffered  at  Pertii  m 
1407.  The  Scottish  Parliament  passed  a  q>ecial  act 
against  Lollardism  in  1425;  and  Paul  Onawar,  an 
emissary  from  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia,  who  appeared 
in  Scotiand  on  a  proselytising  mission  in  1433,  suffered 
the  same  fate  as  Resby.  An  oath  to  defend  the 
Church  against  Lollardism  was  taken  by  all  graduates 
of  the  new  Univendty  of  St.  Andrews,  the  foundation 
of  which  was  a  notable  event  of  this  nmi.  It  was 
formally  confirmed  in  1414  by  Pedro  de  Lima,  recog- 
nized by  the  Scottish  Church  at  that  time  as  Pope 
Benedict  XIII.  Scotland  was  fhe  last  stete  in  Chris- 
tendom to  adhere  to  the  antipope,  and  only  in  1418 
declared  her  allegiance  to  the  rightful  pontiff,  Martin 
V.  The  year  bSote  his  death  James  received  a  visit 
from  the  learned  and  distinguished  iEneas  Sylvius 
Piccolomini,  who  afterwards  became  Pope  Pius  II. 
About  the  same  time  the  new  Diocese  of  the  Isles 
was  erected,  being  severed  from  that  of  Ai^ll;  and 
the  bishops  of  the  new  see  fixed  their  residence  at 
Zona. 

The  new  king,  James  II,  had  a  long  minority,  dur- 
ing wliich  there  were  constant  feuds  among  his  nobles ; 
but  he  developed  at  manhood  into  a  firm  and  prudent 
ruler,  and  he  was  fortunate  in  having  as  an  adviser 
Biebop  Kennedy  of  St.  Andrews,  one  of  the  wisest  and 
best  prelates  who  ever  adorned  that  see.  James's 
early  death,  owing  to  an  accident,  in  1460,  was  doubly 
unfortunate,  as  his  son  and  successor  James  III  was 
a  prince  of  far  weaker  character,  unable  to  cope  with 
the  turbulent  barons,  some  of  whom  broke  out  into 
open  revolt,  seducing  the  youthful  heir  to  the  throne 
to  join  them.  Active  hostilities  followed,  and  James 
was  murdered  by  a  trooper  of  the  iDsurgent  army  in 
1488.  The  disturbances  of  his  reign  had  their  effect 
on  the  Scottish  Church,  in  which  abuses,  such  as  the 
intrusion  of  laymen  into  ecclestiastical  positions,  the 
deprival  suffered  by  cathedral  and  monastic  bodies 
of  their  canonical  rights,  and  the  baneful  system  ot 
commendatory  abbots,  flourished  almost  unchecked. 
New  religious  foundations  there  were,  chiefly  of  the 
orders  of  friars;  and  the  diocesan  development  of  the 
Church  was  completed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  See 
of  Galloway  from  the  jurisdiction  of  York,  and  those 
of  Orkney  and  the  Isles  from  Norway.  This  act  of 
consolidation  formed  part  of  the  provisions  of  an 
important  Bull  of  Sixtus  IV,  dated  1472,  erecting  the 
See  of  St.  Andrews  into  an  archbishopric  and  metro- 
politan church  for  the  whole  realm,  with  twelve 
suffragan  sees  dependent  on  it.  York  and  Trondh- 
jem,  of  course,  protested  agiunst  the  change;  but  it 
seemed  to  be  equally  unwelcome  in  Scotland.  The 
new  metropolitan.  Archbishop  Graham,  found  king, 
cleijgy,  and  people  all  against  him ;  he  was  assailed  by 
various  serious  charges,  and  finally  deprived  of  his 
dignities,  degraded  from  his  orders,  and  sentenced  to 
lifelong  imprisonment  in  a  monastery.  His  suc- 
cessor m  the  archbishopric,  William  Sheves,  obtained 
a  Bull  from  Innocent  °VlII  ^ipointing  him  primate  of 
all  Scotland  and  kgalus  natus,  with  the  same  privi- 
leges as  those  enjoyed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 

The  protest  of  the  See  of  Glasgow  was  followed  by  a 
Bull  exempting  that  see  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
primate;  but  m  1489  a  law  was  passed  declaring  the 
necessity  of  Glasgow's  being  erected  into  an  arch- 
bi^pno.  In  14{^  the  pope  created  the  new  arch- 
bishopric, asHigning  to  it  as  suffragans  the  Sees  of 
Dunkeld,  Dunblane,  Galloway,  and  Argyll.  Two 
years  later  we  hear  of  the  arrest  and  trial  of  a  num- 
ber of  Lollards  in  the  new  archdiocese;  but  they 
seem  to  have  escaped  with  an  admonition.  From 
1497  to  1513  the  primatial  see  was  occupied  succes- 
sively by  a  brother  and  a  natural  son  of  King 
James  IV.   The  latter,  who  was  nominated  to  the 
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primacy  when  only  sixteen,^  fell  with  his  royal  father 
and  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility  at  Sodden  in 
1513.  Foreman,  who  succeeded  him  as  archbishop, 
was  an  able  and  lealous  prelate;  but  by  far  the  most 
distinguished  Scottish  bidiop  at  this  period  was  the 
learned  and  holy  William  E3phinstone,  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen  1483-1514,  and  foundo*  of  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity in  1494. 

In  1625  the  Lutheran  opinions  seem  first  to  have 
appeared  in  Scotland,  the  parliament  of  that  year 
passing  an  act  forbidding  the  importation  of  Lu- 
theran books.  James  V  was  a  staunch  son  of  the 
C!hurch,  and  wrote  to  Pope  Clement  VII  in  1526, 
'  protesting  his  determination  to  resist  every  form  of 
nereey.  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  conmiendatory  abbot 
and  connected  with  the  royal  house,  was  tried  and 
condemned  for  teaching  false  doctrine,  and  burned 
at  St.  Andrews  in  1528:  but  his  death,  which  Knox 
claims  to  have  been  the  startmg-point  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Scotland,  certainly  did  not  stop  the  spread- 
ing of  the  new  opin- 
ions. James,  whilst 
(bowing  himself  zeal- 
ous for  the  reform  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses 
in  his  realm,  resisted 
aU  the  efforts  of  his 
uncle  Henry  VIII  of 
England  to  draw  him 
over  to  the  new  re- 
ligion. He  married 
the  only  daughter  of 
the  King  of  France 
in  1537,  much  to 
Henry's  chagrin;  but 
his  young  wife  died 
within  three  months. 
Meanwhile  his  kiifg- 
dom  was  divided 
into  two  opposing 
parties — one.  includ- 
mg  many  nobles,  the 
queen-mother  (sister 
of  Henry  VIII),  and  the  reli^ously  disaffected  among 
his  subjects,  secretly  supporting  Henry's  schemes  and 
the  advance  of  the  new  opinions;  the  other,  compris- 
ing the  powerful  and  wealthy  clergy,  several  peers 
of  high  rank,  and  the  great  mass  of  his  still  Catho- 
lic and  loyal  subjects.  Severe  measures  continu^ 
against  the  dissemmators  of  Lutheranism,  many  suffer- 
ing death  or  banishment;  and  there  were  not  wanting 
able  and  patriotic  counsellors  to  stand  by  the  king, 
notable  among  them  being  David  Beaton,  whom  we 
find  in  France  negotiating  for  the  marriage  of  James 
to  Mary  of  Guise  in  1537,  and  himself  uniting  the 
royal  pair  at  St.  Andrews.  Beaton  became  carainal 
in  1538  and  Primate  of  Scotland  a  few  weeks  later, 
on  the  death  of  his  uncle  James  Beaton,  and  found 
himself  the  object  of  Henry  VIH's  jealousy  and  ani- 
mosity, as  the  greatest  obstacle  to  that  monarch's 
plans  and  hopes.  Henry's  anger  culminated  on  the 
Destowal  by  the  pope  on  the  King  of  Scots  of  the 
very  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  which  he  had  him- 
self received  from  Leo  X;  open  hostilities  broke  out, 
and  shortly  after  the  disastrous  rout  of  the  Scotch 
forces  at  ^Iway  Moss  in  1542  James  V  died  at  FsJk- 
land,  leavmg  a  baby  daughter,  Mary  Stuart,  to  in- 
herit his  crown  and  the  government  of  his  distracted 
country. 

_  James  V's  death  was  immediately  followed  by  new  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  I'rotestant  party.  The  Regent 
Arran  openly  favoured  the  new  doctnnes,  and  many 
of  the  Scottish  nobles  bound  themselves,  for  a  money 
payment  from  Henry  VIII,  to  acknowledge  him  as 
lord  paramount  of  Scotland.  Beaton  was  impris- 
oned, a  step  which  resulted  in  Scotland  being  placed 
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under  an  interdict  by  the  pope,  whereupon  the  peo- 
ple, still  in  great  part  Catnolic,  insistea  on  tJie  car- 
dinal's release.  Henry  now  connived  at,  if  he  did 
not  actually  originate,  a  plan  for  the  assaasiiiation 
of  Beaton,  in  which  George  Wishart,  a '  oonapicuoua 
Protestant  preacher,  was  also  mixed  up.  Wishart 
was  tried  for  heresy  and  burned  at  St.  Andrews  in 
1546,  and  two  months  later  Beaton  was  murdered  in 
the  same  city.  Arran,  who  had  meanwhile  reverted 
to  Catholicism,  wrote  to  the  pope  deploring  Beaton's 
death,  and  askmg  for  a  subsidy  towards  the  war  with 
England.  The  Protestants  held  the  Castle  of  St. 
Andrews,  among  them  being  John  Knox;  and  the ' 
fortress  was  only  recovered  oy  the  aid  of  a  FV«nch 
squadron.  Disaffection  and  treachery  were  rife 
among  the  nobles,  and  the  English  Protector  Somer- 
set, secure  of  their  support,  led  an  Rngiiai^  army  over 
the  border,  and  defeated  the  Scottish  forces  with 
great  loss  at  Pinkie  in  1547. 

A  few  months  later  the  young  queen  was  sent  by 

her  mother,  Mary 
of  Guise,  to  France, 
idiich  remained  her 
home   for  thirte«i 
years.   The  Fr«icb 
allianceenabledScot- 
land  to  drive  back 
herKngtish  invaders: 
peace  was  declared 
m  1550,  and  Mary  of 
Guise  was  appointed 
regent  in  succession 
to   the   weak  and 
vacillating  Arran, 
entering   on  office 
just  as  a  Catholic 
queen,  Mary  Tudor, 
was  ascending  the 
Einglish  throne.  Ar^ 
ran  s  half-brother, 
John  Hamilton,  suc- 
ceeded   Beaton  as 
Archbishop   of  St. 
Andrews,  James  Beaton  soon  afftr  being  appointed  to 
Glasgow,  while  the  See  of  Orkney  was  held  by  the  pious, 
learned,  and  able  Robert  Reid,  the  virtual  founder 
of  Edinburgh  University.    The  primate  convoked  a 
provinfeial  national  council  in  Edinburgh  in  1549,  at 
which  sixty  ecclesiastics  were  present.   A  series  of 
important  canons  was  passed  at  this  council,  as  well 
as  at  a  subsequent  one  assembled  in  1552,  one  result 
being  the  publication  in  the  latter  year  of  a  catechism 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  clergjr  as  well  as 
of  their  flocks.    From  1547  to  1555  John  Knox  was 
preaching  Protestantism  in  England,  Geneva,  and 
Frankfort,  and  the  new  doctrines  made  little  head- 
way in  Scotland.    In  1555,  however,  he  returned  to 
Edmburgh,  and  started  his  crusade  agtunst  the  an- 
cient Faith,  meeting  with  little  molestation  from  the 
authorities.    He  went  back  to  Geneva  in  the  follow- 
ing year;  but  his  Scottish  friends  and  supporters, 
emboldened  by  his  exhortations,  subscribed  in  De- 
cember, 1557,  the  Solenm  League  and  Covenant,  for 
the  express  object  of  the  overtlm>w  of  the  old  religion. 
Angered  by  the  execution  of  Walter  Mylne  for  hensy 
in  1558,  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  (as  the  Prot- 
estant party  was  now  styled)  demanded  of  the  Queen 
Regent  authorization  for  pubUc  Protestant  service. 
Mary  laid  the  petition  before  a  provincial  council 
which  met  in  1559,  and  which,  while  declining  to  give 
way  to  the  Protestant  demands,  passed  many  excel- 
lent and  salutary  enactments,  chiefly  directed  against 
the  numerous  and  crying  abuses  which  had  too  long 
iMfcn  riiinpiuit  in  the  Scottish  Cliureh.    But  no  con- 
ciliar  decrees  could  avert  the  storm  about  to  burst 
over  the  realm. 
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I^x  letumed  to  Scotland  in  1559,  and  inaugu- 
rated the  work  of  destruction  by  a  violent  sermon 
which  he  preached  at  Perth.  'Hiere  and  elsewhere 
churches  and  monasteries  were  attacked  and  sacked. 
Troops  arrived  from  France  to.  assist  the  regent  in 
quelhng  the  insurgent  Protestants,  while  in  April, 
1560,  the  English  forces,  despatched  by  Elizabeth, 
invaded  Scotland  both  by  land  and  sea  m  support  of 
the  Congregation.  The  desecration  and  destruction 
of  churches  and  abbeys  went  on  apace:  and  in 
the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  strife  and  violence  oc- 
curred the  death  of  the  queen  r^ent,  in  June,  1560. 
Less  than  a  month  later,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
at  Edinburgh,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Scots  (Mary 
had  married  m  1558  Francis,  Dauphin  of  Fiance), 
granting  various  concession  to  the  Scottish  nobles  ana 
people.  In  pursuance  of  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
treaty,  the  parliament  assembled  on  1  August,  thouj^ 
without  any  writ  of  summons  from  the  sovereign. 
Although  the  treaty  had  specially  provided  that  uie 
'  religious  question  at  issue  should  be  remitted  to  the 
king  and  queen  for  settlement,  the  assemblage  voted 
for  the  aa(n>tion,  as  the  state  religion,  of  the  Prot- 
estant Confession  of  Faith;  four  prelates  and  five 
temporal  peers  alone  dissenting.  Three  further 
statutes  respectively  gJbolished  papal  jurisdiction  in 
Sootlaiid,  repealed  all  f ormw  statutes  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  made  it  a  penal  offence,  pun- 
ishable by  death  on  the  third  conviction,  eitner  to 
say  or  to  hear  Mass.  All  leases  of  church  lands 
granted  by  ecclesiastics  subsequent  to  March,  1558, 
were  declared  null  and  void;  and  thus  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  religion  in  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  hand 
of  man  could  destroy  it,  was  complete.  No  time  or 
opportunity  was  given  to  the  Church  to  carry  out 
that  reform  of  prevalent  abuses  which  was  fore- 
shadowed in  the  decrees  of  her  latest  councils.  As 
in  E^land  the  greed  of  a  tyrannical  king,  so  in  Scot- 
land the  cupidity  of  ^  mercenary  nobiuty,  itching 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  Church's  accumulated 
wealth,  consummated  a  work  which  even  Protestant 
historians  have  described  as  one  of  revolution  rather 
than  of  reformation. 

III.  TmBD  Psriod:  Sixtdbnth  Cbntokt  to  thb 
Pbebbnt  Day. — It  does  not  belong  to  this  article 
to  trace  the  development  of  the  doctrines  and  disci- 
pline of  the  new  religion  which  supplanted  Catholicism 
m  Scotland  in  1560  (see  SconiAND,  EaTABUSHBD 
Cbcbch  of).  The  aim  of  ihe  Reformers  was  to 
stamp  out  every  outward  vestige  of  the  ancient  Faith 
before  the  return  of  the  Catholic  queen,  now  a  widow; 
and  the  demolition  of  churches  and  monasteries  con- 
tined  unabated  during  1561.  In  August  of  that  year 
Mary  arrived  in  Edinbuivh,  and  was  warmly  wel- 
oomed  by  her  subjects;  but  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  she  obtained  toleration  for 
herself  and  her  attendants  to  practise  their  religion, 
anti-Catholic  riots  being  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
few  Catholic  nobles,  mostly  belonging  to  the  nortii, 
found  themselves  more  and  more  witlidiawn  from 
Catholic  life,  while  the  prelates  and  clei^  were  in 
constant  penonal  danger.  Some  champions  of  the 
Faith  there  still  were,  notably  Ninian  Winzet  and 

Suintin  Kennedy,  ready  to  risk  life  and  librnty  in 
le  public  defence  of  their  Faith;  and  Mary  herself 
did  all  in  her  power  to  cultivate  close  relations  with 
the  Holy  See.  Her  ambassador  in  France  was  Arch- 
bishop Beaton  of  Glasgow.  Pope  Pius  IV  sent  her 
the  Golden  Rose  in  1561,  and  dispatdied  Nicholas  of 
Gouda,  a  Jesuit,  as  nuncio  to  Scotland  in  the  same 
year.  Only  one  bishop  ventured  to  receive  the  papal 
envoy,  ^ho  sent  to  Rome  a  pitiful  report  of  the  re- 
ligious condition  of  Scotland.  Mary's  marriacn  to 
Damley,  a  Catholic  noble,  who  was  prodaimeoKina 
of  Sooto,  afforded  a  fresh  pretext  to  tiie  diwffected 
Ftotestant  lords  to  intrigue  against  the  throne;  and 


headed  by  Moray,  the  queen's  own  half-brother,  they 
openly  revolted  against  her.  Their  armed  rising  was 
unsuccessful,  but  their  murderous  plots  continued, 
and  Rizzio,  Mary's  confidential  secretary,  and  her 
husband  Damley  were  both  murdered  within  less 
than ayear's interval.  Theseisureof  Mary'spersonby 
Bothwell,  her  husband's  assassin,  and  her  subsequent 
marriage  to  him,  belon^^to  her  personal  history. 

A  month  after  her  marriage  Mary  was  imprisoned 
by  her  traitorous  su)>jects  at  LocUeven,  and  a  few 
weeks  later,  in  July,  1567,  she  was  forced  to  agn 
her  abdication,  and  virtuamr  ceased  to  be  Queen  of 
Scotland.  Her  baby  son,  James' VI,  was  hurriedly 
crowned  at  Stirling,  and  in  August,  Moray,  now 
regent,  returned  to  .Scotland  from  Paris,  where  he 
had  been  in  communication  with  the  French  Protes- 
tant leaden.  The  penal  laws  against  CathoUcs  were 
now  enforced  with  fresh  severity,  the  Bishop  of 
Dunblane  and  many  other  ecclesiastics  bein^  heavily 
fined,  and  in  some  cases  outlawed  for  exercising  their 
ministry.  Moray's  first  padiament  renewed  and 
ratified  all  the  ecclemastical  enactments  of  1560; 
but  his  efforts  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  England 
and  with  France  were  alike  unsuccessful.  He  was  also 
confronted  with  a  strong  body  of  nobles  adherent  to 
the  cause  of  Mary,  who  by  their  aid  escaped  from  her 
prison;  but  in  May,  1568,  her  forces  were  defeated  by 
those  of  the  regent,  at  Langside,  and  the  unfortunate 
queen  fled  over  the  border  to  English  soil,  which  she 
was  not  to  quit  till  her  tragic  death  nineteen  years 
later.  The  regent,  after  the  abortive  conferences 
at  York  and  Westminster  dealing  with  the  charges  ' 
against  his  sister,  returned  to  Scotland,  and  con- 
tinued, with  the  support  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Kirk,  his  severe  measures  against  the  Catholics. 
Every  intUgnity  short  of  death  was  inflicted  on  the 
priests  who  were  apprehended  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom;  but  whilst  intriguing  to  obtiun  possession 
of  uie  aueen's  person,  Moray  was  suddenly  himself 
cut  off  DV  the  Dullet  of  an  assasan.  Lennox,  who 
succeeded  him  as  regent,  proved  a  vigorous  antago- 
nist of  Mary's  adherents;  and  one  of  the  foremost 
of  these,  Archbishop  Hamilton,  was  hanged  at  Stir- 
ling after  a  mock  trial  lasting  three  days.  Robert 
Hay,  chosen  to  succeed  him  oy  the  few  remaining 
members  of  the  chapter,  was  never  consecrated,  and 
the  primatial  see  remained  unoccupied  by  a  Catholic 
prelate  for  upwards  of  thre*  centuries.  Mar  suc- 
ceeded Lennox  as  regent,  and  Morton  followed  Mar, 
being  chosen  on  the  very  day  of  John  Knox's  death 
(24  Nov.,  1572).  The  iron  hand  of  both  pressed 
heavily  on  the  Catholics,  and  we  find  the  Privy 
Coimcil  publishing  in  1574  a  list  of  outlaws,  including 
several  bishops,  any  dealing  with  whom  is  forbidden 
under  pain  of  death.  All  Papists  cited  before  the 
civil  tribunals  are  to  be  required  to  renounce  their 
religion,  subscribe  to  Preabyterianiam,  and  recdve  the 
Protestant  communion.  The  persecution  at  home 
had  had  the  effect  of  driving  many  distinguished 
Soottidi  Catholics  to  the  continent.  Paris  had  been 
since  1660  the  residence  of  Archbishop  Beaton  of 
Glasgow,  and  of  the  able  and  learned  Bishop  John 
Leslie  of  Ross,  both  devoted  friends  and  counsellors 
of  Queen  Marv. 

The  hopes  that  the  young  King  James,  who  had 
been  baptized  and  crowned  vnth  Catholic  rites, 
might  grow  up  in  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  were 
destroyed  by  his  mgning  in  1581  a  formal  profession 
of  his  adherence  to  Protestantism  and  detestation 
of  Popery.  Tins  did  not  prevent  him  from  entering 
into  personal  communication  later  with  Pope  Gregory 
XIII,  when  he  thought  his  throne  in  danger  from  the 
ambition  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  He  promised  at  the 
same  time  conciliatory  measures  towards  his  Catholic 
subjects,  and  affected  solicitude  for  his  unfortunate 
mother;  but  he  never  made  any  practical  efforts  to 
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obtain  her  rdeaae,  and  her  cruel  death  in  1686  seemed 
to  leftve  him  aim^ariy  callous,  thou^  he  attempted 
to  appease  the  Cathohc  nobles,  in  th«r  de«>  indign»- 
tion  at  Mary's  execution,  hy  restoring  Bisnop  Leslie 
of  Ross  to  his  former  dignities,  and  appointing  Arch- 
bidtop  Beaton  his  ambassador  in  France.  There  was 
at  this  time  a  distinct  reaction  in  favour  of  Catholicism 
in  Scotland,  and  a  number  of  isisnonaries,  both  secular 
and  reli|pbuB,  were  labouring  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Faith.  Tlie  Kirk,  of  course,  took  auurm,  and  urged 
on  the  king  the  adoption  of  the  severest  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  every  vestige  of  Catholicism'. 
James  tumself  headed  an  armed  expedition  against 
the  disaffected  Coolie  nobles  of  the  north  in  1594, 
and  after  one  severe  nlbaS  put.Huntly  and  Erroll. 
the  CathoUc  leaders,  to  flight.  They  l^t  Sootland 
forever  in  1S05,  and  thenceforward  Catholicism,  as 
a  political  force  to  be  redconed  witii,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  octinct  in  Sootiand.  A  large  propor- 
taon  of  the  people,  however,  still  dung  tenanaously 
to  their  ancient  beliefs,  aiid  strenuous  efforts  were 
made,  in  the  dosing  vears  of  th^  sixteenth  century, 
to  provide  for  the  spuitual  wants  of  what  was  now 
a  misrionary  oountiy.  In  1576  Dr.  James  Chejrne 
had  founded  a  college  to  educate  clergy  for  the 
Scotch  Misrion,  at  Toumai;  and  after  being  trans- 
ferred to  Pont-i^Mousson,  Douai,  and  Louvain,  it 
was  finally  fixed  at  Douai.  The  Scots  College  at 
Rome  was  founded  by  Pope  Clement  VIII  in  1600; 
and  there  was  also  a  Soots  College  in  Paris,  dating 
from  1326,  while  t^e  Scots  abbeys  at  Ratisbon  and 
Wttnburg  likewise  became  after  the  Reformation  the 
nursety  m  Scottish  mismonaries. 

In  1698  tiie  secular  clergy  in  Scotland  were  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  George  Blackwell,  the  newly- 
tq>pointed  archpriest  for  England.  Many  devoted 
Jesuits  were  labouring  in  Scotland  at  this  time,  not- 
ably Fathers  Ctciiditoil,  Gordon,  Hay,  and  Aber- 
cromby,  whom  uie  last  reodved  into  the  Catholic 
Church  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  queen  of  James  VI, 
probably  in  1600,  and  made  other  distinguished 
converts.  James's  succession  to  the  Crown  of 
England  in  1603,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
gave  him  much  new  occupation  in  regulating  ecclesias- 
tical matters  in  his  new  kingdom,  and  also  in  intro- 
ducing, in  the  teeth  of  bitter  opposition,  the  Epis- 
copalian system  into  Sootiand.  rope  Clement  wrote 
to  the  king  in  16iD3,  usong  him  to  be  lenient  and 
generous .  towards  his  Cauiolic  subjects,  and  after 
u>ng  dday  recdved  a  dvil  but  vaguely-worded  reply. 
James's  real  sentiments,  however,  were  shown  by  his 
immediately  afterwards  decreeing  the  banishmoit 
<rf  all  priests  from  the  .kingdom,  and  returning  to  the 
pope  the  presents  sent  to  his  Catholic  queen.  The 
remainder  of  his  reign,  as  far  as  his  Catholic  subjects 
were  concerned,  was  mmftly  a  record  of  oonfiscation, 
imprisonment,  and  banLwment,  inflicted  on  all 
classes  impartially;  and  one  devoted  missionary, 
John  Ogilvie,  suffered  death  for  his  Ffuth  at  Gla»- 

fow  in  1615.  The  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of 
amee's  heir,  first  to  a  daughter  of  Spun,  and  then 
to  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  occadoned  a  good  doal 
of  communication  between  Rome  and  the  English 
Court,  but  broudit  about  no  relaxation  in  the  penal 
laws.  In  1623  William  Bishop  was  wpointed  vicar 
Apostolic  for  England  and  Scotland;  but  the  Scotch 
Catholics  were  afterwards  withdrawn  from  his 
jurisdiction,  and  subjected  to  thdr  own  misdonaiy 

E refects.   Junes  VI  died  in  1625,  after  a  rdgn  which 
ad  brought  only  calamity  and  suffering  to  the 
Catholics  of  his  native  land. 

The  thirty-five  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
Bucceenon  of  Charles  I  and  the  restoration  of  his  son 
Charles  II,  after  eleven  yean  of  R^ublican  govern- 
ment, were  perhaps  the  darkest  in  the  whole  liistoiy 
of  Scottish  Catholicism.   Charles  I  sanctioned  tbe 


luthkes  exaoution.of  the  penal  statutes,  poiiaps 
hoping  thus  to  reoondle  the  Presbyterians  to  his 
unwelcome  litur^cal  innovations;  and  his  policy 
was 'continued  fay  Cromwell,  apparently  out  of  pure 
hatred  of  the  Catholic  reli^on.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  extirpate  Catholicism  by  the  educatioa  of 
the  children  of  Catholics  in  Protestant  tenets;  and 
the  imprisonment  and  petty  persecution  of  tlie  ven- 
erable Countess  of  Aberoom  showed  that  neither 
age  nor  the  Ughest  rank  was  any  protection  to  the 
detested  Papists.  Queen  Henrietta  Msiia,  whom 
Pope  Urban  VIII  urged  to  intervene  on  bdialf  of 
the  Scotch  Catholics,  was  poweriess  to  hdip  tiiem, 
though  a  few  instances  of  personal  clemency  on  the 
part  of  Charles  may  be  attnbutable  to  her  influence. 
Meanwhile  the  Ireebyterians  laboured  to  destroy 
not  only  yihalk  was  lat  of  the  shrines  and  other- 
buildings  of  Catholic  times,  but  to  uproot  every 
Catholic  observance  which  still  survived.  In  tlw 
hd^t  of  the  petoecution  we  find  st^  taken  in  Home 
to  improve  the  organisation  of  toe  CatiioUc  body 
in  Scotland:  and  in  1653  the  scattered  dergy.  were 
incorporated  under  William  Ballantyne  as  prefect 
of  the  mission.  They  numbwed  only  five  or  six 
at  that  date,  the  missionaries  belonging  to  the  re- 
ligious orders  bdng  connderably  more  numerous, 
and  including  Jesuits,  Benedictines,  Frandscaos,  and 
Lasarists.  Mismonaries  from  Ireland  were  also 
labooiing  on  the  Scotch  misaon,  and  cdUege  for 
the  education  dF  Scots  clergy  had  been  opened  at 
Madrid  in  1633,  and  was  afterwards  moved  to  Val- 
ladolid,  where  it  still  flourishes. 

Charles  II,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1660,  was 
undoubtedly  well-disposed  personally  towards  Catho- 
lics and  thdr  Faith;  but  his  Catholic  subjects  in 
Scotiaad  enjoyed  little  more  indulgoice  under  the 
qjisoopate  restored  by  him  in  that  countiy  than  they 
had  done  under  the  Presbyterians.  The  odious  aep- 
aration  of  children  from  their  parents  for  rdigioiis 
reasons  continued  unabated;  and  in  the  diatriets 
<rf  Aberdeenshire  espedally,  where  Catholics  were 
numerous,  they  were  treated  as  rigoroudy  as  ever. 
We  have  detailed  reports  of  this  period  both  from  the 
prefect  of  the  dergy,  Winster,  and  from  Alexander 
Leslie,  sent  by  Propaganda  in  1677  as  Vidtor  to  the 
Scottish  mission.  Their  view  of  the  relioous  situa- 
tion was  far  from  encouraging;  but  fresh  nopes  were 
raised  among  the  Catholics  eight  yean  later  by  the 
aocesdon  of  a  Catholic  king,  James  II,  who  at  once 
suspended  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws,  declaring 
himself  in  favour  of  complete  hberty  of  consdenoe. 
He  opened  a  Catholic  school  at  Holyrood,  restored 
Catholic  worship  in  the  Chapd  Royal,  and  nve 
annual  grants  to  the  Soots  Colle^  abroad  and  to 
the  seciuar  and  regular  misdonanes  at  home.  But 
the  Catholics  had  naidly  time  to  enjoy  this  rsRnte 
from  persecution,  when  thdr  hopes  were  daahedf  by 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  which  drove  James  from 
the  tiirone.  William  of  Oran^,  notwithstanding  his 
promises  of  toleration,  did  nothing  to  check  the  fanat- 
ical fury  which  now  assuled  the  Catholics  of  England 
and  Scotland.  The  scattered  clergy  of  the  north 
found  themsdvee  in  a  more  difficult  podtion  than 
ever;  and  this  perhaps  induced  Pope  Innocent  XII 
in  1694  to  nominate-a  vicar  Apostolic  for  Scotiaad  in 
the  person  of  Bishop  Thomas  Nicholson.  His  de- 
voted labours  are  manifest  from  the  reports  which 
he  addressed  to  Propaganda;  but  neither  during  the 
rdgn  of  William  and  Mary,  nor  of  Anne,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  1702,  was  there  the  slightest  relaxation  in  the 
penal  laws  or  their  application.  The  Union  of  Ehif- 
land  and  Scotland  in  1707  made  no  change  in  this 
reemeot;  and  the  first  Jacd>ite  ridng,  in  1716,  en- 
tailed fresh  sufferings  on  the  Scottish  Catholics,  who 
were  so  virulentiy  persecuted  that  th^  seoned  in 
danger  of  total  annihilation. 
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Kahop  Nicholson  had  obtained  the  Bervices  of  a 
coadjutor,  James  Gordon,  in  1705,  and  the  devotion 
of  the  two  prelatee  to  tfatdr  difficult  duties  was  un- 
bounded, m  spite  of  the  penal  laws,  Catholics 
were  still  numerous  in  tixe  North  and  West,  speaking 
chiefly  the  Gaelic  language;  and  in  1726  it  was  de- 
cided to  appoint  a  second  vicar  Apostolic  for  the  High- 
lands, Hu^  Macdonald  bong  chosen.  During  nis 
vicariate  occurred  the  ill-fated  rising  ct  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  the  final  failure  of  wiuch,  consequent 
on  the  disastrous  battle  of  CuUoden,  brought  iresh 
calamities  on  the  Highland  Cathofics.  The  High- 
land clans  were  proscribed  and  dispersed^  more  than 
a  thousand  persons  were  deported  to  Amenca,  Catholic 
ch^iels  were  destroyed,  and  priests  and  peoplepro»- 
ecuted  with  the  utmost  severity.  To  tne  sufiering 
of  the  Catholics  under  the  first  two  Georges  from  their 
enemies  without,  was  added  the  misfortune  of  dis- 
sensions within  the  fold.  Regular  and  secular  mis- 
sionaries were  at  variance  on  the  'question  of  juris- 
diction; and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
Scottish  Church  at  (his  period  wss  tainted  with  the 
poison  of  Jansenism,  the  Soots  College  in  Paris  bong 
especially  affected.  Every  means  was  taken  by  the 
Holy  See  to  secure  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Soottidi 
clergy,  who  continued  however  for  many  years  to  be 
divided  into  the  so-called  liberal  party,  trained  in 
France,  and  the  more  strictly  Roman  section,  for  the 
most  part  alumni  of  the  Soots  College  at  Rome. 
By  far  the  moatprominent  of  the  latter  was  the  illus- 
trious Bishop  George  Hay,  the  chief  ecclesiastical 
figure  in  the  history  of  Scottish  Catholicism  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  oghteenth  century. 

Bishop  Hay's  life  has  been  dealt  with  elsewhere, 
and  it  will  suffice  to  say  here  that  his  episcopate  lasted 
from  within  a  few  years  of  the  accession  of  George 
III  almost  to  the  close  of  the  long  rdgn  of  that 
monarch.  He  saw  the  fanatical  outburst  caused  in 
Scotland  by  the  English  Catholic  Rehef  Bill  of  1777, 
when  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were  the  scenes  of 
outrage  and  pillage  worthy  of  the  blackest  days  of  the 
penal  laws;  and  he  also  saw  in  1793  the  Catholics  at 
Scotland  released  by  Parliament  from  the  most  op- 
pressive of  those  laws,  though  still  liable  to  many 
disabilities.  He  did  much  to  improve  the  conation 
and  status  of  the  Scots  Colleges  m  Paris  and  Rome, 
which  from  various  causes  had  fallen  into  a  very  un- 
satisfacto^  state;  and  his  devotional  and  contro* 
veraial  wntings  w<mi  him  repute  b^ond  the  limits 
of  Scotland.  During  his  long  vicariate  the  Scottish 
Catholics,  whose  numbers  had  greatly  fallen  after 
the  disastrous  Jacobite  rising  of  1745,  only  very 
gradually  increased.  They  numbered  probabfy  some 
25,000  souls  in  1780;  and  of  thes&  it  was  stated,  not 
more  than  twenty  possessed  land  worth  a  hundred 
poimds  a  year.  In  1800,  seven  years  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Relief  Bill,  the  faithful  were  estimated  to 
number  30,000,  ministered  to  by  three  bishops  and 
forty  priests,  with  twelve  churches.  Six  or  seven  of 
the  prieste  were  tmigria  from  France.  With  the 
cessation  of  active  persecution,  a  good  many  new 
churches  were  erected  timniohout  we  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Cathofio  population  was  aug- 
mented by  a  large  influx  of  Irish.  In  1827  Pope  Leo 
XII  added  a  new  vicariate  to  the  Scottish  misnon, 
which  was  now  divided  into  the  Eastern,  Western, 
and  Northern  Districts.  By  this  time  me  Catho- 
lic population  had  increased  to  70,000,  including 
fifty  priests,  with  over  thir^  churches  and  about 
twenty  schools.  The  concession  to  Catholics  of  dvil 
and  political  liberty  by  the  Emancipation  Act  of 
1829  was  preceded  and  followed  in  Scotland,  as 
m  England,  by  disgraceful  exhibitions  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance,  although  many  prominent  »iots- 
men,  including  Sir  Walter  Scott,  were  entirely  in  ite 
favour. 


The  immediate  result  of  the  salutary  measure  of 
1829  was  the  rapid  extension  and  development  of  the 
Church  in  Scotland.  A  new  ecdestiasbcal  seminary 
was,  by  the  generosity  of  a  benefactor,  established  at 
Blairs,  near  Aberdeen:  the  first  convent  of  nims  since 
the  Reformation  was  foimded  in  1832,  in  Edinburgh; 
and  in  Glasgow  alone  the  number  of  Cathofia 
mounted  up  from  a  few  scores  to  24,000.  Prominent 
among  the  bishops  of  Scotland  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  James  Oillis,  who  was 
nominated  as  coadjutor  for  the  Elastem  District  in 
1837,  the  first  ^sar  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  laboured  md^atigably  as '  administrator  and 
preadiar  for  nearly  thirty  years.  The  wave  of  con- 
versions from  Anglicanism  which  .originated  in  the 
Traotarian  movement  in  the  Church  of  England  was 
felt  also  in  Scotland,  where  several  notable  converts 
were  received  during  Bishop  Gillis's  episcopate,  and 
several  handsome  churches  were  built,  and  new 
missions  established,  thsough  their  instrumentality. 
Many  new  schools  were  also  erected,  and  more  than 
one  convent  founded,  under  the  zealous  prelate^  and 
in  the  Western  District  the  progress  of  Cathohcism 
was  not  less  remarkable.  Bishop  Andrew  Scott,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  mission  of  Glasgow  in  1805 
and  died  as  vicar  Apostolic  in  1846,  saw  during  tiie 
interval  the  Glasgow  Catholics  increase  from  one 
thousand  to  seventy  thousand  souls;  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Bishops  Murdoch  and  Gray,  were  witnesses  of 
a  similar  increase,  and  did  much  to  multiply  churches, 
missmns,  schools,  and  Catholic  institutions  through- 
out the  vicariate.  While  in  the  sparsely-inhabited 
region  included  in  the  Northern  Vicariate  tiiere  was 
not,  during  this  period,  the  same  remarkiJble  numer- 
ical increase  in  the  faithful  as  in  the  more  populous 
parts  of  Scotland,  the  work  of  organisation  and  de- 
velopment there  also  went  on  st^dily  and  continu- 
ously. 

During  the  thirty  yean'  pontificate  of  Pius  IX  the 
question  as  to  the  advisability  of  restoring  to  Scot- 
land her  regular  hierarchy  was  from  time  to  time 
brought  forward;  but  it  was  not^until  the  very  close 
of  his  reign  that  this  important  measure  was  practi- 
cally decided  on  at  Rome,  puily  as  the  result  of  the 
report  of  Archbishop  Manning,  as  Apostolic  Visitor 
to  the  Scottish  Church,  on  certain  gp^ve  dissensions 
between  Irish  and  Scottish  Catholics  which  had  long 
existed  in  the  Glasgow  district.  Pius  IX  did  not  live 
to  carry  out  his  intention;  but  the  voy  first  official 
act  of  nis  successor  Leo  XIII  was  to  re-«rect  the 
Scottish  hierarchy  by  his  Bull  "Ex  Sunremo  Aposto- 
latus  apiee".  dated  4  March,  1878.  Thus  re-estab- 
lished, the  hierarchv  was  to  consist  of  two  arch- 
bishoprics: St.  An(&ewB  and  Edinburgh,  with  the 
four  suffragan  sees  of  Aberdeen,  Argyll  and  the  Isles, 
Dunkeld,  and  Galloway;  and  Glasgow,  without 
suffr^ans.  The  exotic  religious  body  styled  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  immediately  published  a 
protest  against  the  adoption  of  the  ancient  titles  for 
the  newly-erected  sees;  but  the  papal  act  roused  no 
hostile  feeling  in  the  country  at  large,  and  was  gen- 
erally and  sensibly  recognised  as  one  which  concerned 
no  one  except  the  members  of  the  CaUiolic  body. 
They  on  tiieir  side  welcomed  with  loyal  gratitude  a 
measure  which  restored  to  the  Church  in  Soothmd 
the  full  and  normal  hierarchical  organisation  which 
properly  belongs  to  her,  and  whi(^  might  be  «q>ected 
to  nave  the  same  consoling  results  as  have  followed  a 
similar  act  in  England,  Holland,  Australia,  and  the 
United  States. 

If  the  "second  spring"  of  Catholicism  in  Scotland 
has  been  less  fruitful  and  less  remarkable  than  in  the 
coimtries  just  named,  Scottish  Catholics  have  never- 
theless much  to  be  thankful  for,  looking  back  throuf^ 
the  past  thirty  years  to  what  has  be^  done  in  the- 
way  of  growth,  development,  better  equipment,  and 
more  pmect  organisation.   Between  1878  and  1911 
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the  number  of  priests,  secular  and  regular,  woridng 
in  Scotland  has  increased  from  257  to  555 ;  of  churches, 
chapels,  and  stations,  from  255  to  394;  of  congrega- 
tional schools  from  157  to  213,  of  monasteries  from 
13  to  26,  and  of  convents  from  21  to  58.  The  Catho- 
lic population,  reckoned  to  number  in  1878  about 
380,000  souls,  has  increased  to  fully  520,000.  Of 
these  only  some  25,000,  including  the  Gaelic-speaking 
inhabitants  of  the  Western  Highlands  and  islands,  and 
of  the  Diocese  of  Aberdeen,  are  of  purely  Scottish 
descent,  the  other  dioceses  comprising  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  CathoUcs  of  Scottish  blood. 
The  rest  of  the  Catholics  of  Scotland,  including  at 
least  375,000  people  in  the  single  Archdiocese  of  Glas- 
gow, are  either  themselves  entirely  Irish  by  birth  and 
race,  or  descended  from  recent  immigrants  from 
Ireland  into  Scotland.  Glasgow  also  harbours,  of 
course,  a  considerable  but  fluctuating  body  of  for- 
eign Catholics;  and  a  certain  number  of  Catholic 
Pues  and  Lithuanians  are,  always  employed  in  the 
coal-fields  and  iron-works  of  central  Scotland.  But 
it  would  probably  be  within  the  mark  to  estimate 
the  Irish  element  in  the  Catholic  population  north 
of  the  Tweed  as  amounting  to  between  90  and  95 
per  cent  of  Uie  whole;  and  its  tendency  is  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish. 

The  education  of  clergy  for  the  Scottish  mission  is 
carried  on  at  Blahs  College,  Aberdeen  (number  o( 
students,  80);  at  St.  Peter's  Collie,  near  Glaagow 
(32),  and  at  the  Soots  Colleges  at  Rome  (33),  and  at 
Valladolid  (14).  There  are  also  a  few  Scottish  stu- 
dfflits  at  the  College  of  Propaganda  at  Rome;  and  20 
more,  on  French  foundation-burses,  were  bewg  edu- 
cated in  1911  at  ^e  Ecole  supdrieure  de  Thiologie 
at  the  College  of  Issy,  near  Paris.  Good  secondly 
schools  for  boys  are  conducted  by  the  Jesuits  at  Glas- 
gow, and  by  the  Marist  Brothers  at  Glasgow  and 
Dumfries:  and  there  are  excellently  equipped  board- 
ing-schools for  girls  at  Aberdeen,  Ediiiburgh,  and 
tiaembere,  under  religious  of  various  orders.  The 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  are  in  charge  of  a  fine  train- 
ing-college for  teachers  just  outside  Glasgow;  and  a 
hospital  at  Lanark  is  managed  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  as  well  as  a  large  orphanage  for  destitute 
children.  The  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  the 
Sisters  of  Nazareth,  and  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  carry  on  their  works  of  charity  and  benefi- 
cence with  teal  and  success,  being  largely  helped  by 
kindly  Protestants;  and  many_  Protestant  parents 
entrust  their  chil(uen's  education  to  the  teaching 
orders  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  larger  centres 
of  population  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  sectarian 
bitterness,  fomented  of  course  by  the  members  of 
Orange  and  similar  societies;  but  on  the  whole  re- 
ligious animosities  have  greatly  died  down  in  recent 
times,  and  in  those  districts  of  the  Highlands  where 
Catholics  are  most  numerous,  they  live  as  a  rule  on 
terms  of  perfect  amity  with  their  Presbyterian  neigh- 
bours. 

The  public  elementary  schools  of  Scotland  are  con- 
trolled and  managed  by  the  school  boards  elected 
by  the  rate-payers  of  each  parish;  and  Government 
grants  of  money  are  made  annually  not  only  to  these 

^schools,  but  aiso  to  other  schoois  (includmg  those 

^upder  Catholic  management)  which,  in  the  words  of 
tli^e  Act  of  Parliament  of  1872,  are  "efficiently  oon- 

'tnbuting  to  the  secular  education  of  the  parish  or 
bdtigh  in  which  the^  are  situated".  The  amount  of 
the  grant  is  conditional  on  the  attendance  and  pro- 
ficiency of  the  scholars,  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  state  of  the  schools;  and  the  schools 
are  liabte  to  be  inspected  at  any  time  by  inspectors 
appointed  by  the  Crown  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Scotch  Education  Department,  and  empowered 

'  to  ascertain  that  the  conditions  necesstuy  for  obtain- 
ing the  government  grant  have  been  fulfilled.  No 
grant  is  made  in  respect  of  religious  instruction;  but 


such  instruction  is  sanctioned  and  provided  for  in  the 
code  regulating  the  scheme  of  school  work,  parents 
being,  however,  at  liberty  to  witiidraw  their  children 
from  it  if  they  please.  No  complete  statistics  arc 
available  as  to  tne  total  mmiber  of  children  in  the 
Catholic  elementary  schools;  but  in  the  Archdiooeae 
of  Glasgow  and  the  Diocese  of  Galloway,  which  to- 
gether comprise  fuUy  four-fifths  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  66,482  children  were  presented 
in  1910  for  religious  examination.  Besides  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  what  are  known  as  "higher  grade 
schools"  ^so  receive  government  grants  in  propor- 
tion to  their  efficiency,  special  additional  grants  being 
made  to  such  schools  in  the  six  Hidilandcounties. 

Wkh  t^ard  to  the  legal  disabilities  under  which 
Scottish  Catholics  still  lie,  notwithstanding  the 
Emancipation  Act  of  1^9,  it  is  unnecessary,  as  the 
provisions  of  that  act  apply  to  Scotland  equally  wiUi 
England,  to  do  more  toan  refer  to  the  article  Eng- 
land (part  II:  England  since  the  Refobmatiok). 
The  only  specificallv  Scottish  office  from  which  CaUio- 
lics  are  debarred  by  statute  is  that  of  Lord  Hi^ 
Commissioner  to  tlie  General  Assembly  of  the  &- 
tablished  Church — an  office  which  no  Catholic,  of 
course,  would  desire  to  hold.  The  clauses  in  the  Act 
of  1829  providing  for  the  "gradual  suppression  and 
final  prohibition'^  of  religious  orders  of  men  have  in 
practice  remained  a  dead  letten  but  they  have  in 
Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  effect  of  seriously  re- 
stricting the  tenure  and  disposition  of  their  property 
by  religious  communities.  All  trusts  and  bequests 
in  favour  of  religious  orders  are  void.in  law;  and  the 
members  of  such  orders  can  hold  property  only  as 
individuals.  The  EngUsh  statutes  (of  Henry  VlII 
and  Edward  VI)  inv^dating  bequests  made  to  ob- 
tain prayers  and  Masses,  on  the  ground  that  these 
are  "superstitious  uses",  do  not  apply  either  to  Ire- 
land or  to  Scotland;  and  it  is  probable  the  Scottish 
courts  would  recognize  the  vahdity  of  such  bequest^ 
as  the  Irish  Courts  undoubtedly  do.  (See  Lil&  and 
Wallis's  "  Manual  of  the  Law  spcysially  affecting  Catho- 
lics", London,  1893.) 

I.  Celtio  Period:  Imras,  CrUical  Buoy  on  th*  Ancunt  fa- 
habOanU  of  Scailand  (London,  1729):   Suhb,  Celtic  Sattaad 

S Edinburgh,  1876-80) ;  Idui,  Chrmida  of  (A<  PiiU  and  Sealt 
Edinburgh,  1861);  Logan,  The  Scaaiek  Gael  (Invenien,  ■.  d.); 
Lin>SBSOH,  Scotland  in  Early  CArutvan  TimM  (EdinborKh,  1881): 
WiisOH,  Arehaalagy  and  Prehietarie  AnnaU  al  SeaUand  (Edin- 
burgh, 1851):  Cahsbon,  Rdiquia  Cdtiea  (InTcmns,  1^: 
Macuoan,  Beliaio  Scotica  (Edinburgh,  1809);  Edmomim.  TU 
Sarly  ScoUiek  Chwck,  iU  Dodrine  and  Dieetpluu  (Edinboigb, 
1906) ;  DowDEH,  The  COtie  Chun*  in  Scotland  (London,  ISM): 
Leal,  The  Chrietian  Faith  in  Barly  Scotland  (London,  1885). 
IL  Middle  Ages:  Fobodn  (with  Bowbb's  oontiniution),  ScaH- 
dironicon,  ed.QoooALL  (Edinburgh,  1759);  LnuK,  De  Origine, 
moritnu,  tt  nbtu  getie  Seotorum  (Rome,  1678);  Soicuu*. 
Slatitlieal  Account  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1791);  TmsiNEB, 
Vetera  monumenta  Hibemorum  atme  Seotorum  hietoriam  ilbu- 
trantia.  ltl6-lSi7  (Rome,  1861):  Waicott,  The  Ancient  ChurA 
of  Sealland  (London,  1874);  Wtktouh,  Orytynale  CknnyUl 
of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1872-79);  Concilia  Soolia  (Edinburgh, 
1866);  QoBDOK,  Scoliaronieon  (including  KsriB's  Cataloeue 
of  Scoaieh  Biehopf  (Glasgow,  1867);  Innsb,  Sklehxe  of  Early 
Seofeh  Hieloru  (Edinburgh,  1861);  the  publications  of  the 
aeottieh  Text  Society  (Edinburgh)  are  of  great  value;  and  many 
episcopal  registen  and  cartularies  of  the  Scottish  abbeyi  have 
been  printed  by  the  Bannatyne,  Maitland,  Bpottiswoade,  and 
other  societies.  III.  General,  including  modem,  history:  Bca- 
TON,  Hitt.  of  Scotland  to  IJiB  (Edinburgh,  1876);  Tmxa, 
Hiet.  oj  Scotland,  to  the  Union  (Edinburgh,  1879)iLAKa,  tfiifanr 
of  Scotland,  to  1745  (Edinburgh,  1900-07);  Uvta  Bbown. 
Hilt,  of  ScoOand  (Cambridge,  1902);  BatuWBSiM,  Hi*.af  th* 
Catholic  Church  in  ScoOand  (Edinburgh,  1887-90),  voL  IV  has 
■valuable  appendices,  with  reports  to  Propaganda  on  the  state  of 
Scottish  (TathoUos  under  the  penal  laws;  Gbub,  BedenatHcal 
Hit.  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1861)Jram  an  epiaoopalisu  paint 
of  view,  but  impartially  written;  Wauh,  Hist  of  Ihe  CaMshc 
Church  of  Scotland  (Glasgow,  1874),  a  useful  oompdatioa' 
Fobbcs-Lbith,  NarraHvee  of  SeoMth  CathMee  under  Maty 
Stuart  and  Jamae  YI  (Edinburgh.  1885):  InsM,  ttneain  ef 
SeolHek  CaOaUte,  171k  and  talk  cendtriet  (London,  19^;  Daw- 
■OH,  The  CaOaUee  of  Scotland,  tS9S-tast  (London,  1890). 

D.  O.  Huntbb-Blaib. 

SoomsH  LrrERATURE. — Literature  in  Sootlaad 
may  be  said  to  take  its  beginning  with  the  Life  of  St. 
Columba  written  by  Cuimine,  or  Cumioiua,  i^io  br- 
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oame  Abbot  of  lona  in  657.  This  was  enlarged,  in 
800,  into  the  celebrated  "Vita  Sancti  Golumba",  by 
Adamnan,  himself  Abbot  of  lona  from  679  until  his 
death  in  704.  Adamnan  also  wrote  "De  Situ  Terrse 
Sancts".  Other  early  Latin  writers  to  whom  the 
Scottish  Bord«B  may  perhaps  la^  claim  are  Michael 
Scott  (o.  1104-c.  1250),  who  was  in  his  own  day.  and 
since,  even  more  celebrated  as  an  astrologer  ana  ma- 
gician than  as  a  philosopher  and  expounder  of  Aristotle, 
and  John  Duns  Sootus  (12657-1308),  the  Doctor  8ub- 
tilU  of  the  Franciscans.  The  early  Gaelic  Literature 
of  Scotland,  as  represented  by  the  Ossianic  Ballads 
and  the  other  legends  and  poems  contained  in  "The 
Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore",  which  was  compiled 
about  1512-26,  can  scarcely  be  called  distinctly  na- 
tional, fuid  faUs  more  conveniently  under  the  general 
heading  of  Celtic  Literature.  Under  that  heading, 
too,  are  appropriately  grouped  the  collections  in 
"The  Book  of  Femaig"  (1688-93)  and  in  the 
"Bewtiesof  Gaelic  Poetry",  as  well  as  the  various 
works  written  in  Scottish  Gaelic  during  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries. 

The  present  article  is  mainly  concerned  with  that 
which  18  generally  regarded  as  Scottish  Literature 
proper,  namdy,  the  bcdy  of  writing  produced  by  na- 
tives of  the  Scottish  Lowlands  who  wrote  in  a  dis- 
tinctive English  called,  in  the  earliest  times,  Anglian, 
in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  early  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, IngUs.  and  from  that  time  onward,  Scottis,  or 
Scottish.  This  language,  which  had  once  neld  power- 
ful sway  as  the  vehicle  of  lita«ry  expression  used 
by  poets,  raeachers,  and  chroniclers  in  great  part  of 
Northern  fkigland  and  in  that  portion  of  modem 
Scotland  which  had  of  old  belonged  to  the  Kingdom 
of  I^orthumbria,  sank,  about  the  fourteenth  century, 
to  the  level  of  a  dialect  in  the  region  south  of  the 
Tweed  and  the  Cheviots,  but  continued  for  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  to  flourish  north  of  those 
boundiuies  as  the  official  speech  of  the  Scottish  Court 
and  kingdom,  and  as  the  sp>oken  and  written  tongue 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Scottish  people.  From 
the  fifteenth  century  it  spread  to  west  and  north,  and 
was  modified  by  contact  with  Highland  Gaelic,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  French  and  Latin,  on  the  other,  tmtil  it 
acquired  characteristics  and  peculiarities  which  differ- 
entiated it  not  only  from  standard  Eiudish.  but  also 
from  its  own  cognate  dialects  in  use  in  Nortnem  Eng- 
land. It  has  b^n  divided  into  three  periods,  namely: 
E^ly  Scottish,  extending  down  to  1475;  Middle  Scot- 
tidi,  the  national  period,  from  1475  to  1650;  and  Mod- 
em S4X>ttidi,  the  dialectal  period,  from  1650  down  to 
thepresent. 

Tne  earliest  Angljan  writing  extant  in  Scotland  is  a 
runio  inscription  on  the  Ruthwell  Cross  in  Dumfries- 
shire, which,  long  erroneously  interpreted  as  Scandi- 
navian, has  been  definitely  deciphered  as  portion  of 
a  Caedmonian  poem,  on  the  Rood  of  Chnst,  in  the 
Northumbrian,  that  is  the  Anglian,  dialect.  This  in- 
scription may  belong  anywhere  from  the  end  of  the 
seventh  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  centidy.  A  "  Can- 
tus"  or  lament,  in  eight  very  passable  l^nes,  composed 
soon  i^ter  the  death  of  King  Alexander  III  of  Scot- 
land, which  took  place  in  1286,  is  preserved  by  An- 
drew of  Wyntoim  in  his  Chronicle.  We  have  also, 
from  other  chronicles,  evidence  to  show  that  patri- 
otic and  satirical  songs  were  composed  in  Scotland 
against  the  English,  when  King  Edward  I  was  en- 
gaged in  his  war  of  conquest  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
Main  when,  at  Bannockbum  (1314),  Bruce  secured 
the  independence  of  his  country  by  his  crushing  defeat 
of  the  army  of  King  Eldward  II.  We  may  abo  infer 
from  a  statement  of  Barbour's  that  Border  ballads 
were  probably  composed  at  an  early  period. 

The  first  writer  of  the  literary  language  of  Scotland 
to  be  named  by  name  used  to  be  Thomas  Rymour 
(fl.  1280)  of  Eroildoune  (or  Earlston,  in  Berwickshire), 


because  of  his  supposed  auiborship  of  the  romance  of 
"  Sir  Tristrem  "  jbut  more  recent  investigations  tend  to 
show  that ' '  Sir  Tristrem ' '  was  the  work  of  an  English- 
man  earlier  in  date  than  the  Scottish  claimant.  On 
the  other  faand^  modem  researtsh  seems  destined  to 
award  a  conspicuous  niche  in  the  Scottish  literary 
temple  of  fame  to  Huohown  of  the  Awle  Reale.  He  is 
mentioned  with  much  praise  in  Andrew  of  Wyntoun's 
Chronicle  as  having  made  the  "gret  Gest  off  Ar- 
thure",  "the  Awntyre  [Adventure]  of  Gawane",  and 
the  "Pystyll  [Epistle]  of  Suete  Susane".  Eighty  or 
ninety  years  lator  Dunbar  laments  "  the  gude  Syr  Hew 
of  Eglyntoun".  It  has  been  generally  held  that 
Huchown  and  Sir  Hugh  of  Eplinton,  a  nobleman  of 
Ayrshire  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  Scottish 
history  for  about  twenty-five  years,  from  1350  to  1375, 
are  one  and  the  same.  The  "gret  Gest"  has  boea 
identified  with  the  "Morte  Arthure",  a  non-rhyming 
alliterative  poem,  and  the  "Awntyre  of  Gawane  , 
with  a  poem  of  similar  metric  scheme,  entitled  "Sir 
Gawane  and  the  Grene  Knight".  Besides  these 
works  and  the  "Pystyll",  there  have  also  been  at- 
tributed to  Huchown  the  "Destruction  of  Troy" 
(from  Guido  delle  Colonne's  "  Destrootio  Troia  ") ;  uie 
"Wars  of  Alexander"  (from  the  "De  Prdiis  Alex- 
andri");  the  "Parlement  of  the  Thre  Ages"  (partly 
from  the  French  poems  "Fuerre  de  Gadres"  and  ''Voeux 
du  Paon");  the  "Awntyrs  of  Arthure";  and.  with 
other  alliterative  poems,  "Cleanness",  "Patience", 
and  "Pearl".  This  output  would  be  so  remarkable 
alike  for  quantity  and  quality  that,  should  Huchown's 
claim  be  finally  substantiated,  he  will  be  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  very  greatest  of  the  Scottish  poets. 
Other  poems  on  the  same  metrical  plan  as  the  Awn- 
tyrs of  Arthure  ",  that  is,  in  rhymiiu;  stanzas  with  con- 
stant alliteration,  are  "The  Knight^  Tale  of  Golagros 
and  Gawane'",  which,  derived  from  the  "Perceval"  of 
Chrestien  de  Troves,  is  possibly  by  Clerk  of  Tranent, 
who  died  about  Uie  end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  the 
"Buke  of  the  Howlat  [Owl]",  an  allegory  against 

fride,  suggested  probably  by  Chaucer's  "Parlement  of 
'oules",  and  written  about  1452  by  Richard  Holland, 
a  priest  of  Halkirk  in  Caithness;  and  the  anonymous 
"  TaillofRaufCoilsear".  written  about  1470,  and  deal- 
ing with  the  story  of  Cnarlemagne  and  the  charcoal 
burner. 

The  War  of  Independence,  making  as  it  did  for  an 
intense  national  sentiment,  reacted  correspondingly 
on  the  literature  of  the  country^  and  for  a  time  poets 
turned  from  the  mythical  paladins  of  romance  to  cele- 
brate in  verse  the  orave  exploits  of  the  sons  of  Soot- 
land.  Foremost  among  the  writers  of  this  national 
epos  stands  the  venerable  figure  of  John  Barbour  (c. 
1316-1396),  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen.  His  poem  of 
"Brus"  or  "The  Bruce",  in  about  7000  octosyllabic 
couplets,  teUs  the  life-story  of  Bruce,  and  ends  with 
the  burial  of  the  hero's  heart  at  Melrose.  This  monu- 
mental poem  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
htpeeB.  in  the  main  historically  accurate:  this,  too,  al- 
though it  shows  manytraces  of  the  influence  of  the 
French  romances.  "The  Brace"  is  a  dignified  com- 
position, abotmdingin  description,  and  all  aglow  with 
jpatriotic  fire.  To  Barbour  are  also  assigned  a  trans- 
lation of  part  of  a  medieval  romance  on  the  "Trojan 
War"  and  the  metrical  "Legends  of  the  Saints". 
More.doubtfully — on  account  of  confusion  of  dates — 
he  has  been  credited  with  the  translation  from  the 
French  of  "The  Bulk  of  the  most  noble  and  vailzeand 
Conquerour  Alexander  the  Great",  which,  in  style, 
metre,  and  phrase,  closely  resembles  "The  Bruce". 
What  Barbour  did  for  Bruce,  Blind  Harry,  or  Harry 
the  Minstrel  ^d.  1492),  sought  to  do  for  the  other 
great  national  hero,  William  Wallace.  BUnd  Harry's 
"Wallace"  is  in  11,858  lines  of  heroic  verse.  It  is  not 
so  faithful  to  the  facts  of  history  as  "The  Bruce",  but 
it  is  intensely  patriotic,  and  has  been,  in  its  original 
form  and  also  m  an  early  eighteenth-century  modem- 
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iied  form,  a  stimulant  of  national  feeling  through  the 
•gee. 

The  desire  to  celebrate  the  history  of  the  na- 
tion is  also  shown  in  the  "Qmnmale  Cronykil"  com- 
posed about  1420  by  Andrew  oiWyntoun,  canon  regu- 
lar of  St.  Andrew's  and  prior  (1396)  of  St.  Serf's  Inch 
in  Loch  Leven.  The  "(3ronykil",  which  is  in  rhym- 
ing octosyllabio  couplets,  is  the  story  of  the  world 
from  its  creation,  in  nine  books,  the  last  four  of  which 
deal  specificallv  with  EInglish  and  Scottish  affairs. 
John  Fordun  (a.  13857),  canon  of  Aberdeen  cathedral, 
wrote  in  Latin  the  annals  of  Scotland,  his  "Scoti- 
chronioon"  coming  down  to  the  death  of  David  I  in 
llfi3.  It  Was  continued,  also  in  Latin,  down  to  the 
death  of  James  I  in  1437  by  Walter  Bower,  or  Bow- 
maker  (d.  1449),  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Austin 
Canons  on  Inchcolm  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

T1>e  influence  of  Chaucer  on  Scottish  poetry  in  the 
fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries  was  verv  great. 
It  is  evident  in  the  "Kingis  Quair" — ^tbe  King's  Quire 
or  Book— of  James  I  (1394-1437).  During  his  long 
yean  of  imprisonment  in  En^pland  (1406-24)  James 
made  a  stucqr  of  Chaucer,  and  m  his  noble  poon,  writ- 
ten to  eelelvate  his  rapturous  love,  he  plainly  shows 
his  indebtedness  to  his  master.  The  "Kingig(^uau'" 
is  in  the  seven-line  stansa  which,  though  previously 
writtm  by  Chaucer  and  others,  has  ever  since  James  s 
time  been  called  rime  royal.  To  James  are  also  as- 
ngned  "A  Ballad  of  Good  Counsel"  and,  with  oon- 
■idertJ>le  dissent  on  the  part  of  some  scholars,  the 
"Song  on  Absence",  "Peblis  to  the  Play",  and 
"Chiystis  Kirk  of  the  Grene",  the  last  two  uproari- 
ous deeciiptiona  of  popular  amusements.  Another 
Scottish  Chaucerian  is  Robert  Henryson  (14307- 
15067),  notary  public  and  preceptor  in  the  Benedictine 
convent  at  Dunfermline.  His  principal  works  are 
"The  Morall  Fabillis  of  Esope",  thirteen  innumb«', 
with  two  Prologues;  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice";  "The 
Testament  of  Cresseide".  a  sequel  to  Chaucer's  "TnA- 
lusandCrearida";  the"Garmond  of  Gude  Ladies"; 
and  "Robene  and  Makyne",  the  first  specimen  of  pas- 
toral m  the  Scottii^  vernacular.  Henryson  had  a  real 
poetic  gift  and  great  mastery  of  style,  and  he  holds  a 
ni^  position  amoiut  the  Scottish  poets.  The  great- 
est of  the  Scottish  Chaucerians  was  William  Dunbar 
(c.  1460-15137).  At  one  time  a  Franciscan  and  aftw- 
wards  a  secular  priest,  he  appears  to  have  been  more 
of  a  courtier  than  a  churclunan.  His  output  of  poetry 
was  very  large.  He  has  been  called  with  good  show 
Ol  reason  tJie  most  considerable  poet  of  Britain  be- 
tween Chaucer  and  Spenser.  Seven  of  his  poems, 
printed  in  1508  at  Edinburgh,  are  among  the  earliest 
specimens 'of  Scottish  typography.  His  principal 
works  are  "The  Thriasill  and  the  Rois",  a  political 
allegory  composed  in  honour  of  the  marriage  (1503) 
of  James  IV  of  Scotland  and  Marnret  Tudor^daugh- 
ter  of  Henry  VII  of  EngUnd;  "Tlie  Golden  Targe", 
another  allegory;  "The  Merle  and  the  Niriitingale^',  a 
didactic  allegory;  the  "Lament  for  the  Makaris",  a 
moralicing  poem;  the  "Dance  of  the  Sevin  Deiolie 
Synnis",  remarkable  for  its  character-painting  and  its 
stinging  satire;  and  the  "TuaMariit  Wemen  and  the 
WeJo' .  Dunbar  had  poetic  verve  and  an  exuberant 
imagination;  he  bad  also  a  humour  which  was  of  the 
cynical  order  and  frequently  degenerates  into  mere 
ribaldry;  and  his  mastery  over  satira  has  been  seldom 
surpassed.  He  had  a  flytino,  or  poetical  soolding- 
matob,  with  Walter  Kennedy,  in  which  each  poet 
seemed  to  reach  the  depths  of  scurrility.  Apart  from 
this,  Kennedy's  other  poems  are  mostly  moral  and  edi- 
fying. They  are  "The  Praise  of  Aige";  "Ane  Agit 
Man's  Invective";  "Ane  Ballat  in  Praise  of  our 
Lady";  and  a  fragmentary  poem  "On  the  Passioun  of 
Christ*^ 

Gavin  Douglas  (e.  1476-1622),  third  son  of  Archi- 
bald, Earl  of  Annu  rBell  the  Cat"),  was  sucoea- 
■ively  Ftovost  of  St.  Giles's  in  Edinburgh,  Abbot  of 


Arbroath,  and  Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  He  is  famous  for 
his  complete  translation  of  the  "£neid"  (1513)  into 
Scottish  vernacular  verse.  It  is  the  first  translation 
of  a  great  Latin  poet  into  any  British  tongue.  The 
metre  employed  is  the  heroic  couplet.  The  transla- 
tion is  not  accurate,  but  the  poet  shows  a  keen  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  beauties  of  VirgU. '  Dou^bs's  original 
poems  are  his  Prologues  to  the  several  books  of  the 
^'i£neid";  "The  PaSce  of  Honour"  (1601),  an  alle- 
gory meant  to  show  the  triumph  of  virtue  over  diffi- 
culty: "King  Hart",  an  allegory  on  the  temptations 
that  beset  man;  and  "Conscience",  a  short  moovl 
poem.  Sir  David  Lyndsay  (c.  1490-1555),  Lyon 
King  of  Arms,  was  probably  the  most  popular  of  the 
Scottish  poets  before  Bums.  He  was  a  severe  satirist 
of  corruption  in  Church  and  State,  and  spares  neither 
pope  nor  detay,  neither  nobles  nor  king.  His  fint 
poem,  "The  Dreme"  (1528),  has  a  beautiful  Pro- 
logue. "The  Drone"  itself  is  a  somewhat  weari- 
some description  of  what  was  to  be  seen  in  bell,  in 
heaven,  in  purgatory,  and  on  earth,  and  aboimds  in 
criticism  of  the  conoition  of  Scotland.  In  mudi  the 
same  vein  are  "The  Complaynt  to  the  King"  (1829) 
and  "The  Testament  and  Complaynt  of  our  Soveraae 
Lordia  Fapyngo  [Parrot] "  (1530).  Of  his  numerous 
other  works  the  most  important  are  "The  Historie 
and  Testament  of  Squyer  William  Meldrum"  (1550): 
"Monarchic"  (1553);  and  "Ane  Pleasant  Satyre  of 
the  Thrie  Estaitis".  The  last  moitioned  is  a  rude 
drama  combining  the  old  morality,  the  interlude,  and 
the  modem  play,  and  was  meant  to  satuise  the  dergy, 
the  nobles,  and  the  merohants.  It  is  interesting  in  ut- 
&ary  history  as  the  only  surviving  specimen  of  the  old 
Scottish  vernacular  plays,  many  <h  which,  we  know, 
must  have  been  written. 

Minor  poets,  contemporaries  of  Dunbar,  were:  Sir 
John  Rowll,  who  wrote  "The  Cursing  against  Uk 
Steilaris  of  his  Foulis";  Quintyne  Shaw,  "Advice  to  a 
Courtier";  Patrick  Johnestoun,  "The  Three  Dad 
Powis":  John  Merseir,  "Porell  in  Paramours";  uid 
James  AfiBdc,  "The  Quair  of  Jek>usy".  Anonymous 
pieces  of  this  period  are:  "Eleven  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet", daughter  of  James  I  or  Scotland  and  wife  of 
the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI  of  France;  "Codt- 
elbie's  Sow",  which  combines  burlesque  and  fable, 
prowess  and  true  love,  in  an  extraordinary  medlqr: 
''The  Wowing  of  Jok  and  Jynny",  a  coarse  tale  of 
love-making:  "Gyre-Carling",  deaJing  with  the  per- 
formances Of  the  Mother  Witch;  "King  Berdok' — a 
fragment — a  burlesque  of  romance;  '"The  Wife  of 
Auchtermuchty",  a  veraion  of  a  folk-tale  of  domestic 
rivahy;  "Sym  and  his  Brudir",  a  pointed  satire  on 
palmers;  ''^The  Thrie  Priestis  of  Peblis",  didactic 
tales  told  by  the  device  of  bringing  three  priests  to- 
gether in  an  inn  at  Peebles;  and  .Grey  Steill"  and 
"Clariodus",  both  romances. 

The  old  Scottish  Border  ballads  and  others,  niiieh 
are  to  be  found  in  such  collections  as  those  made 
by  Percy,  Scott,  Fumivall,  and  Child,  present  a 
study  of  absorbing  interest.  Nothing  more  can  be 
done  here,  however,  than  to  indicate  uieir  directness 
of  narration,  their  rhythm  and  lilt,  their  appeal  to  the 
primal  feelmgs  of  human  nature,  their  occasional 
patriotic  spirit,  and  their  still  rarer  flashes  of  humour. 
Many  of  the  best  of  them  belong  to  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  Such  examples  as  "The  Battle 
of  Otterbum",  "Kimmont  Willie",  "Mary  Hamil- 
ton", "Sir  Patrick  Spens",  "The  Young  Tamlane", 
and  "Jamie  Telfer  ol  the  Fair  Dodhead" — ^to  name 
only  a  few — ^have  been  a  source  of  perennial  delight  to 
successive  generations  of  riders. 

Scottish  prose  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century  is 
not  of  much  account.  The  principal  -remains  are: 
"Ane  Sohort  Memoriale  of  the  Soottis  Croniklis", 
which  bebngs  to  about  the  year  1460;  "The  Craft 
of  Dving"  and  other  religious  works;  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Hay's  translations  of  the ''Buke  of  Battailis"  and  the 
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"Buke  of  the  Order  of  Knighthede"  from  the  French, 
and  the  "Buke  of  the  Goveinaunoe  (A  Princes"  from 
the  Latin.  In  the  sixteenth  centiiry  Scottish  prose 
made  rm>id  strides.  It  was  preluded  by  two  Scottish 
writers  in  Latin,  who  are  important  enough  to  deserve 
a  word  of  mention.  John  Major,  or  Mair  (c.  1470- 
1550),  philosopher,  divine,  and  historian,  Provost  of 
St.  Salvator's  Coll^,  St.  Andrew's,  wrote,  besides 
oommentaries  on  Peter  Lombard  ana  many  theolog- 
ical and  philosophical  works,  a  famous  Histoiy  of 
Scotland,  entitled  "De  Historia  Gentis  Sootorum 
libri  Sex",  printed  at  Paris  in  1521.  Hector  Boeoe 
(c.  1465-15^),  principal  ef  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
canon  of  the  cathedral  in  that  citv,  and  rector  of 
IWe  in  the  same  county,  published  in  1522  his 
"l^isooporum  Miu-thlaoensium  et  Aberdoneiisium 
Vitte''  and  in  1527,  in  seventeen  books,  his  "Scotorum 
Historic  a  prima,  gentis  origine".  Boece's  Latin  is 
much  more  elegant  than  Major's,  but  his  credulity 
is  far  greater,  and  he  admitted  as  solemn  historical 
facts  manv  marvels  which  Major  had  rejected.  A 
free  translation  of  Boece's  work,  made  by  John 
Bellenden  (d.  1550T),  archdeacon  of  Moray  and  canon 
of  Boss,  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1536,  under  the 
title  of  "Hy^ry  and  Croniklis  of  Scotland".  Bel- 
Iraiden's  8t3fle  is  a  fine  example  of  terse  Scottish  prose. 
Bellenden  also  translated  in  1533  the  first  five  Dooks 
of  Livy,  which  were,  however,  not  printed  until  1822. 
An  anonymous  work,  "The  Complaynt  of  Sootlande", 
printed  at  Paris  in  1549,  was  long  remrded  as  a  notable 
specimen  of  original  Scottish  prose,  out  recent  investi- 
gations have  proved  that  it  is  mainly  a  translation  or 
plagiarism  from  the  French.  Its  purpose  is  to  lament 
t^  calamities  to  which  Scotland  was  then  subject.  It 
is  written  in  what  has  been  called  the  "aureate"  or 
"Ciceronian"  style,  emplo^ring  numerous  Latin  and 
French  words,  and  in  this  respect  affords  a  strik- 
iD«  contrast  to  Bellenden's  more  homely  vernacular. 
The  "Complaynt"  is  interesting,  am<Hig  other  rea- 
sons, beMuse  of  the  list  it  gives  of  stories,  romances, 
and  song*  popular  in  Scotland,  some  of  which  are  no 
longer  to  be  found. 

&  the  ecclesiastical  controversy  of  Uie  sixteenth 
century  grew  in  intensity,  a  great  development  was 
given  to  religious  and  jMlenuc  works.  In  1552,  by 
authority  of  John  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's, uie  last  CathoUo  Primate  of  Scotland  before 
the  Reformation,  there  was  published  at  St.  An- 
drew's a  "Catechism,  that  is  to  say  ane  Commone 
and  Catholike  Instructioun  of  the  Christian  People 
in  Materia  of  our  Catholike  Faith  and  Religioun". 
This  work  contains  a  popular  exposition  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  a  noble  example 
of  the  Scottish  vernacular  of  that  period.  It  was 
edited  by  Dr.  Thomas  Graves  Law  for  the  Clarendon 
Press  in  1884.  Thera  were  many  Scottish  Catholic 
writers  of  this  century  to  whose  works  sufficient  atten- 
tion has  not  hitherto  been  given.  Foremost  among 
them  is  Ninian  Winyet,  or  Winxet  (1518-02),  who 
in  the  religious  upheaval  was  deprived  of  his  position 
as  provost  of  the  collegiate  church  of  linfithgow, 
subsequently  held  offices  at  the  University  of  Paris 
and  at  the  English  College  at  Douay,  and  died  as 
Abbot  of  St.  James's  Monastery  at  Katisbon.  His 
works  include  "Certaine  Tractatis  for  Reformatioun 
of  Doctiyne  and  Maneris"  and  the  "Buke  of  Four 
Sooir  and  Thrie  Questions".  Quintin  Kennedy 
(1520-1564),  Abbot  of  Ciossraguel'and  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Cassillis,  had  a  celebrated  "Disputation"  with 
Knox,  and  was  also  author  of  a  "Compendious 
Treatise  to  establish  the  Conscience  of  a  Christisin 
man". 

John  Hay,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  expelled  from 
Scotland  in  1570,  printed  at  Paris,  m  1580,  his 
"Certaine  Demandes".  In  the  same  year  Niool 
Bume,  a  secular  priest,  published  his  "Disputation 
ooncenting  the  Controversit  Headdis  of  Religion", 
XIII.— 40 


and  another  priest,  John  Hamilton,  pubhshed,  in 
1681,  "Ane  Catholike  and  Facile  Traictise".  There 
were  also  able  writers  on  the  other  side,  such  as  John 
Craig  (c.  1512-1600)  and  Robert  Rollock  (c.  1655-90), 
to  say  nothing  of  John  Gau,  who  as  early  as  1633 
had  published  the  first  prose  treatise  on  the  reformed 
doctrines  in  the  Scottish  vernacular,  namely,  "The 
Richt  Vay  to  the  Kiiu^om  of  Heuine".  But  the 
greatest  ci  these  was  John  Knox  (1505-72),  whose 
published  works,  mainly  controversial,  fill  six  large 
volumes.  He  taJcee  his  place  in  literature  in  virtue 
of  his  "Historie  of  the  Ileformatioun  of  Religioun  in 
Scotland",  first  printed  in  1586.  An  active  part  in 
promulgating  the  new  religion  was  also  taken  by 
George  Buchanan  (1606-82),  who  wrote  but  little 
in  the  vernacular  ("The  Chamaeleon"  and  the  "Ad- 
monition to  the  trew  Lordis"),  but  whose  Latin  writ- 
ings, especially  his  pan^hrase  of  the  Psalms  and  his 
"Rmun  Scoticarum  Historia",  gave  him  an  enormous 
reputation.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
Latin  scholars  of  modem' times.  Two  of  his  four 
Latin  tragedies,  the  "  Baptistes"  and  the  "  Jephthes", 
had  a  great  effect  on  the  German  drama. 

Scottish  history  in  the  vernacular  was  continued  bv 
Robert  Lindesay  (c.  1500-c.  1665)  of  Pitsoottie  in  his 
"Chronicle  of  Scotland"  from  1436  to  1476.  John 
LmUc,  or  Leeley  (1627-06).  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  sub- 
sequently vicar-eeneral  of  the  Diocese  of  Rouen,  wrote 
in  Scottish  a  "History  of  Scotland"  from  the  death 
of  James  I  to  his  own  time,  which  he  aubseauently 
translated  in  enlarged  form  into  Latin,  under  the 
title  of  "De  origine,  moribus,  et  rebus  gestis  Sco- 
torum": it  was  published  at  Rome  in  1578. 
In  1506  this  work  was  translated  into  Scottish 
by  Father  James  Dabymple,  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Jamee  at  Ratisbon.  Always  consistent  in  his 
championship  of  Maiy  Stuart,  Leslie  wrote  in  1569 
a  "Defence  of  the  Honour  of  Marie  Queene  of  Scot- 
land and  Dowager  of  France".  Useful  for  historical 
details  are  the  "Memoirs"  of  Sir  James  Melville 
(1636-1617)  and  the  "IHaiy"  of  Jamee  Melville 
(1666-1614).  Sir  Richard  Maitland  (1496-1686) 
wrote  a  "Historie  of  the  House  of  Seytoun"  and  a 
goodly  number  of  poems;  but  he  is  best  remembered 
for  the  magnificent  collection  of  Early  Scottish  Poems 
by  various  authors  which,  with  the  aid  of  his  daughter, 
he  got  together,  and  which  is  now  preserved  m  the 
Pep^sian  library  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 
A  similar  collection,  ana  a  veiy  valut^le  one,  made 
by  George  Bannatyne,  enriches  the  Advocates'  Li- 
bn^  at  Edinburgh. 

The  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  materially  ad- 
vanced by  "The  Gude  and  Godlie  Ballatis",  the 
popular  name  of  a  collection  of  poems,  partly  devo- 
tional, partly  satirical,  which,  first  publiBhed  about 
1546,  had  subsequently  a  wonderful  vogue,  the  formal 
title  being  "Ane  Compendious  Buik  of  Goalie  Psalmes 
and  Spintuall  Sangis  for  avoiding  of  Sinne  and 
Harlotrie".  Learned  by  heart  and  simg  everywhere, 
these  psalms  and  songs  provided  a  ready  means  for 
pre^ufucing  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the 
ancioit  Church.  The  major  portion  of  the  book 
would  appear  to  be  the  work  of  three  brothers,  James, 
John,  and  Robert  Wedderbume.  The  campaign  was 
carried  on  after  the  Reformation  by  Robert  Sempill 
(15307-95)  in  "The  Sempill  Ballates",  which  are 
coarse  but  clever  satires  against  all  who  differed  from 
the  writer  in  politics  or  religion.  Poets  of  a  different 
vein  were  Alexander  Scott  (15267-847)  and  Alexan- 
der Montgomerie  (c.  1545-«.  1610).  Scott  has  been 
called  the  Scottish  Anacreon.  He  wrote  thirty-six 
short  poems,  nearly  edl  amatory.  His  most  remark- 
Me  pieces  are  "Ane  New  Yeir  Gift  to  Queue  Mary" 
and  Justing  at  the  Drum".  Montgomerie's  fame 
rests  mainly  on  "The  Cherrie  and  the  Slae"  (1597), 
an  allegoiy  on  virtue  and  vice.  He  also  wrote  "The 
Bankis  of  Helicon"  and  some  seventy  sonnets,  many 
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of  which  are  direct  translations  from  the  FVench  poet 
of  the  Pleiade,  Pierre  de  Ronsard.  Mary  Stuart's 
son,  James  VI  of  Scotland  (1666-1825),  who  as  James 
I  of  England  was  the  first  monarch  to  reign  over  both 
countries,  had  received  a  learned  education  from 
George  Buchanan,  and  practised  composition  both  in 
verse  and  prose,  and,  as  befitted  a  sovereign  of  the 
dual  kingdom,  he  wrote  not  only  in  Scottish  but  also 
in  Eiudisn.  Some  of  his  poeticiQ  works  are  "Essayes 
of  a  Prentise  in  the  Divine  Art  of  Poesie",  "Ane 
Schort  Poeme  of  Tyme",  and  "The  Phoenix".  In 
prose  he  wrote  "Doemonology"  (1597);  "Basilicon 
Doron"  (1599);  and  "A  Ckiunterblast  against  To- 
bacco" (1604). 

Alexander  Hume  (15607-1609).  Puritan  minister 
and  son  of  Baron  Folwarth.  published,  in  1599,  a 
volume  of  "Hymnes  or  Sacred  Son^,  wherein 
the  Right  Use  of  Poesie  mav  be  espiea".  "The 
l^umi^  of  the  Lord"  is  the  title  he  gives  to 
his  poem  on  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
Robert  Sempill  (15957-1659),  a  kinsman  of  the 
author  of  "The  Sempill  Ballates",  was  a  humorous 
and  satirical  writer.  He  continued  his  father's.  Sir 
James  Sempill's.  satire  against  the  Catholic  Church, 
"The  Packman's  Paternoster",  and  wrote .  manv 
other  pieces.  He  is  beet  remembered  for  "The  Life 
and  Death  of  Habbie  Simson,  Piper  of  Kilbarehan". 
Tlie  stanza  of  six  lines,  which  he  empktyed  in  this 
vivid  and  humorous  account  of  old  Scottisn  pastimes, 
became  typical  of  later  poems,  especially  of  a  facetious 
type,  in  the  Scottish  vernacular.  It  is  known  as  the 
"Habbie  Simson  stanxa"^  and  is  frequently  used  by 
Bums.  The  Scotch  tradition  for  good  Latinity  was 
carried  on  by  John  Barclay  (1582-1621)  and  Arthur 
Johnston  (o.  1587-1614).  Johnston's  Latin  works 
include  elegies  and  epigrams,  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Canticle  of  Canticles,  and  a  complete  version  of  the 
Psalms.  He  was  editor  of  the  "Delici»  Poetarum 
Scotorum'*,  a  collection  of  Latin  poems  by  various 
authors.  Barclay  wrote  "Euphoimionis  Satjrricon" 
(1605);  "Apolo^a"  (1611);  and  "loon  Animorum" 
(1614).  His  most  celebrated  book  is  the  "Argenis" 
(1621),  a  romance  which,  translated  into  nearly  every 
European  language,  proved  a  really  seminal  work, 
and  profoundly  mnuenced  European  literature  for 
many  years.  After  an  eventful  career,  Barolay  died 
^as  a  Catholic  at  Rome. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and  throughout 
the  seventeenth,  century  Scottish  literature  is,  espe- 
cit^  bv  contrast  with  what  was  then  being  produced 
in  EngWd,  scanty  and  poor.  There  is  scarcely  an 
outstanding  name,  if  we  except  William  Drummond 
of  Hawthomden,  and  even  he  wrote  in  English. 
.  An  era  of  acrid  political  or  religious  controversy,  it 
has  been  noted,  often  causes  the  impoverishment  of 
the  stream  of  pure  literature.  Of  such  controversy 
there  was  enough  and  to  spare  in  Scotland  during  the 
Mriod  indicated,  and  the  usual  result  now  supervened. 
With  regard  to  the  languagej  the  Reformation  had 
begun  a  process  of  Angucization.  The  religious  and 
devotionu  books  in  use — the  Bible,  the  Psalm-book, 
the  Hyinn-book,  the  Confession,  the  Catechism — 
were  written  in  Encash,  and  mostly  came  from 
England.  Following  these,  the  langua^  of  pulpit 
and  Parliament,  of  school,  bar,  and  society  came  to 
be  normally  E!nglish.  Books  ceased  to  .be  printed 
in  Scottish,  and  no  one  was  taught  to  spvU  or  write 
Scottish. 

In  addition,  the  union  of  the  two  Crowns  under 
one  sovereign,  in  1603,  and  the  consequent  removal 
of  the  Court  from  Edinburt^  to  London  natu- 
rally tended  to  focus  men's  minda  on  England  and 
Utinn  English,  ao  that  the  Anglicisation  started 
by  the  Reformation  was  completed  by  the  turn  given 
to  political  events,  and  the  old  national  Scottish 
vernacular,  being  now  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
provincial  dialect,  gradually  ceased  almost  entirely 


to  be  a  vdiicle  of  lita«iy  expression.  Henoe  it  ih 
that  poets  like  William  Drummond  (1585-1649).  Sir 
Robert  Ayton  (1570-1638),  Sir  William  Alexander  of 
Menstrie,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stiriing  (15677-1640),  and 
Robert  Ker,  Earl  of  Ancrum  (1578-1654),  and  prose 
writers  like  John  Spottiswoode  (1565-1639),  David 
Calderwood  (1575-1650).  William  Lithgow  (1582- 
1645),  and  Archbishop  Robo^  Leighton  (1611-84), 
who  all  wrote  in  English,  take  their  places  in  an 
account  not  of  Scottish,  but  of  English,  hterature  just 
as  aopropriately  as  do  the  Scottish-bom  poets,  phi- 
loeophers.  biogn^hers,  historians,  and  novelists  of  Ube 
eighteenth  and  luneteenth  centuries  who  used  Kwglinti 
as  their  ordinaiy  mode  of  expression. 

But  although,  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  two 
Parliaments  in  the  rragn  of  Queen  Anne  (1707),  the 
"Soottis"  language  bad  for  well-nigh  a  hundred  yean 
disappeared  from  serious  hterature,  it  still  lii^ered  on 
the  lips  of  men  and  was  freely  spoken  even  by  thooe 
who  read  and  wrote  English;  nay  more,  it  was  oocar 
sionally  employed  in  the  composition  of  faoetknis  and 
satirical  verse.  Such  being  the  case,  a  revival  on  a 
grand  scale  of  the  ancient  Soottbh  vernacular  for 
poetical  use  was  attempted  early  in  the  eidhteentii 
ooitury.  With  this  revival  the  name  of  Allan  Ramatnr 
(1686-1758)  and  his  dramatic  pastoral,  "The  Gentle 
Shepherd"  (1725),  are  most  mtimately  associated, 
although  he  himself  was  stirred  to  emulation  by 
WiUiam  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield's  "Last  Dying 
Words  of  Bonnie  Heck"  (1706).  The  impetus  ^ven 
by  Ramsay  in  "The  Gentle  Shephod"  and  in  bis 
earlier  poems  caused  many  writers  to  express  tbon- 
selves  in  this  Scottish  way.  The  movement  soon  pr»- 
duoed  such  a  masterpiece  as  the  ballad  of  "  The  Braes 
of  Yarrow",  b;y  WiUiam  Hamilton  of  Bangour  (1704- 
64);  but  it  did  not  reach  its  climax  until  later  in 
the  century,  with  Robert  Fergusson  (1750-74)  and 
Robert  Bums  (1759-96). 

Among  others  who  cultivated  this  style  during 
the  eighteenth  century  may  be  named  the  two 
Alexander  Pennecuiks,  Ladv  Grisel  BaiUie.  Lady 
Elisabeth  Wardlaw^  Alexander  Ross,  John  Skinner, 
Jean  Elliot  of  Mmto,  Mrs.  Cockbum,  Alexander 
Geddes,  Hector  Macneill,  Lady  Anne  Barnard, 
and  John  Mayne.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the 
tradition  was  continued  by  Robert  Tannahill;  Wil^ 
liam  Nicholson  ("  the  Galloway  Poet ") ;  Su:  Alexander 
Boswell;  Lady  Naime;  James  Hogg  ("the  Ettridc 
Shepherd") ;  William  Laidlaw;  Allan  Ciumingham ;  and 
William  Motherwell.  In  recent  years  a  mild  attonpt 
has  been  made  by  the  writers  of  what  is  irreverently 
termed  the  Kail  Yard  School  to  revive  Soottiw 
vernacular  in  prose;  but  while  the  Scottish  tales  and 
sketches  of  James  Matthew  Barrie  ("Auld  Licht 
Idylls".  1888,  and  "A  Window  in  Thrums",  1889) 
and  John  Watson,  better  known  as  Ian  Maclaren 
("Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush",  1894,  and  "The 
Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne",  1895),  who  may  be  takai 
as  the  principal  representatives  of  the  school,  are  full 
<A  humour  and  pathos,  their  example  in  the  writing 
of  Scottish  dialogue  has  not  been  widely  imitated. 

In  this  article  no  account  has  been  given  of  writers 
c»i  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  iurisprud«ioe, 
or  medicine,  not  because  Scotland  has  not  many 
eminent  authors  in_  these  departments  to  show,  for 
indeed  she  is  rich  in  such,  but  because,  on  general 
principles,  their  productions  are  not  considered  to 
come  properly  under  the  heading  of  literature. 

For  toe  texts  of  earlier  MithofB  lee  the  various  publieatioiM  ot 
tbe  Bannatyne  Club;  the  Scottish  Text  Society;  the  Maitland 
Club:  the  Roxburcbe  Chib;  the  Scottish  Histonr  Society;  the 
Hunterian  Club;  the  Camden  Society;  the  Spalduig  Club;  the 
Wodrow  Society;  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 

For  the  language  see  Sihcuib,  Obtmalioiu  on  llu  SeettM 
DiaUet  (London,  1782);  Jahieson,  SeoUM  Dielionm  (Edin- 
bntsh,  180S-1834;  new  ed.  1879-1887);  Mubbat,  The  ZKsIsel  V 
Ms  Southern  Camti—  of  ScaUand  (1873) ;  Idem,  ScoUuh  laHfaof 
in  Chambtn't  Hncydopadia,  IX  (Philadelphia.  igOS).  247-2W: 
MnuAT  (ed.),  TU  Stm  BnkUk  DtMaiuryKitUaA,  1888-UU»: 
WuoBT  (ed.).  BngtUk  DidtU  Didimani  (London.  180»-iaO6)i 
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Gbmobt  Siont,  Sptdmmt  of  UiddU  SeoU  ^idiiibaiah,  1903); 
Idem.  Tkt  SecUM  languaae:  Karly  and  ttiidle  Beau  in  n» 
Cambridf  Hiiltry  tf  AigiM  UUnttart.  II  (Cunbridaa,  1B08), 
iv,  101-14. 

For  special  oontnvertod  point*  am  Anolia,  I  (1877);  II 
(1879);  XX  (1898);  The  Scottuh  Renew  (1888.  1893,  1897); 
The  SaXtith  Antimary  (1897,  1898,  1899) ;  La  lUvut  HiMoriqut, 
LXIV  (1897);  ttedem  Lanouaoe  Quarierly  (Nov.,  1897);  Alh- 
nmm  (27  Feb.,  1897;  22  July;  16  Dec.  and  21  Deo.,  1899;  12  ISms 
•nd  16  June,  1900;  and  17  Not..  1900,  to  23  Nor.,  1901). 

For  general  faiatoiy  of  Soottiah  Litemtura  and  indiridual 
authoia  aee:  Haius,  Aiteienl  SeoUM  Poeme  (Edinbui|b,  1770); 
PiNKBBTON,  Ancient  ScoOith  i^Kina  (London,  1786) ;  Wabtoh, 
llvUary  of  Sntlieh  Poetry  (London,  1774-1781);  Invmo,  lAvee 
of  Ike  SmUuh  PoeU  (2  Tola.,  Edinbur^  I8(M) ;  Idbh,  ed  Carltlb, 
HiUorv  of  SeoUitk  Poetry  (Edinbuiih,  1861);  Daltxix,  Seottieh 
/'.JOM  of  Ike  Sixteentk  Century  (EdinburKh,  1801);  Roas,  Scol- 
II  ik  Hittoryand  lAtemiurt  to  the  Reformation  (Gfaagow,  I%4); 
WAUnn,  Three  Centariee  of  Seottxtk  Literature  (Olaacow,  1893): 
HENosaaoN,  SeottuA  VemaaJar  Uteratm  (London,  1898:  3na 
c  1.,  1900):  CousTHOPB,  Bietoryof  SngliA  Poetry  (New  Yorlc. 
1895);  OnsooBT  SiiRB,  Tke  Traneition  Period  in  Periadt  of 
Suropean  LUerature  Series  ^Minburgh,  1900);  Osaham,  Seal- 
tiek  Men  of  Lettert  in  the  Biokteentk  Century  (London,  1901); 
MnxAB,  A  Literary  Hillary  of  Sedland  (London,  1903) ;  Cbild, 
Snyliek  and  Scottieh  Popiaar  Ballade  (Boston  and  New  York, 
1882-1898) ;  Lano,  a.  T.  BaUade:  SectHek  and  Snylieh,  in  Cham- 
bert'e  CyeUmadia  of  SnMeh  Literature,  I  (Philadelphia,  1902), 
620-541;  QuiocaBa,  Introduction  to  Old  Bnylxek  Ballade 
(Boston,  1894) ;  Scorr,  ed.  Hmn»Bso»,  MinetrtUv  of  the  Scot- 
tieh Border  (Edinburgh,  1902);  Laino,  ed.  HAZLrrr,  Ancient 
Scottieh  Poetry  (2  Tob.,  London,  1894);  Vbrch,  Hielory  and 
Poetry  of  the  Scottieh  Border  (Qlaasow,  1893);  Nuuoii,  John 
Barbour,  Poet  and  Tranelator  in  Trane.  Pkiloloyieal  Society 
(London,  1900):  Idbh,  Sir  Hea  of  Eytintoun  and  Huchoun  of 
tke  AwU  Ryate:  a  Nographical  calendar  and  literary  eeUmale 
in  Tmaa.  Philotophieal  Society  (Olaaaaw,  1900-1901);  InsH, 
"Huchmm  of  tk*  Aule  Ryale,"  Ow  AUitmUte  Poet  (Qlaagow, 
1902);  HoBRMAliN,  Barbourw  dee  Sehaltiedien  nationaldichlere 
iMmdeneammhme  nebet  den  Praymenten  eeinee  Trojanerhriegee 
(Heilbronn.  1882);  KSppbl,  Die  Pragmente  von  Barbowri  Tro- 
jinerkrieo  in  Bnfiieehe  Shidien,  X,  373;  Buas,  Sind  die  ton 
HoretmoM  hemuegeoeben  eAalHechen  Leyendm  ein  Work  Bar- 
bouref  in AnfliaJDC,  493;  Tbaowamk,  DerDiehter  Huchmm  wtd 
Seine  Werhe  (1877);  Wmukm,  Untersudtungen  Ober  da*  eekot- 
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P.  J.  Lennox. 
SeotUad,  Established  Chttbch  of,  the  religious 
ori^uuzation  which  has  for  three  centuries  and  a  half 
cUumed  the  adherence  <rf  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 


tants of  Scotland,  may  be  said  to  date  from  August^ 
1560,  in  which  month  the  Scottish  Parliament,  aa- 
sembled  in  Edinburgh  without  any  writ  from  the 
sovereign,  decided  that  the  Protestant  Confession 
of  Faith  (drawn  up  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the 
Confession  of  Westminster)  should  henceforth  be  the 
established,  and  only  authorized,  creed  of  the  Scot- 
tish Kingdom.  The  same  Parliament  abolished  papal 
jurisdiction,  and  forbade  the  celebration  or  hearmg 
of  Mass  under  penalty  of  death;  but  it  made  no 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  the  new  clergy, 
nor  for  their  maintenance.  At  the  firat  General  As- 
sembly, however,  of  the  newly-constituted  body,  held 
m  December,  1560,  the  First  Book  of  Discipline 
was  M>proved  in  which  not  only  doctrinal  questions 
and  the  conduct  of  worship  were  minutely  legislated 
for,  but  detailed  regulations  were  drawn  up  for  the 
election  and  admission  of  ministers,  and  for  their 
support  on  a  generous  scale  from  the  confiscated 
revenues  of  the  ancient  Church.  Scotland  was 
divided  ecclesiastically  into  ten  districts,  for  each  of 
which  was  appointed  a  superintendent  to  travel 
about,  institute  ministers,  and  generally  set  the 
Church  in  order.  A  scheme  of  popular  and  higher 
education  was  also  sketched  out,  for  which  the  early 
Scottish  Reformers  have  been  highly  lauded;  _  but 
it  was  never  carried  out,  and  the  whole  educational 
work  of  the  founders  of  the  Kirk  consisted  in  purging 
the  schools  and  universities  of  "idolatrous  regents" 
(i.  e.  (3athoUc  teachers),  more  than  a  century  being 
allowed  to  dapse  brfore  there  was  any  attempt  at 
national  education  in  Presbyterian  Scotland. 

The  fact  was  that  the  greedy  nobles  who  had  fallen 
on  and  divided  amongst  themselves  the  possessions 
of  the  Catholic  (Church,  absolutely  refused  to  dis- 
gorge them,  notwithstanding  their  professed  zeal  for 
ue  new  doctrines.  Only  a  sixth  part  of  the  eccle- 
siastical revenues  was  grudgingly  doled  out  for  the 
support  of  the  ministers,  and  even  that  was  paid  with 
great  irregularity.  The  grasping  avarice  of  tne  nobles 
was  also  responsible  for  all  delay  and  diflBculties  in 
settling  the  system  of  church  government  on  Presby- 
terian principles,  as  desired  by  the  Protestant  leaders. 
The  barons  saw  with  dismay  the  life-interest  of  the 
old  bishops  and  abbots  (preserved  to  them  by  the 
legislation  of  1560)  gradually  lapsing,  and  their  pos- 
sessions faUinx  to  the  Church.  la  a  convention 
held  in  1572  the  lords  actually  procured  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  hierarchical  titles,  the  quasi-bishope 
thus  created  bemg  merely  catspaws  to  the  nobles, 
who  hoped  throu^  them  to  get  possession  of  all  the 
remaining  ecclesiastical  endowments.  Although  the 
G«ieral  Assembly  refused  to  recognize  this  sham 
episcopate,  the  fact  of  its  existence  kept  alive  the  idea 
that  Episcopacy  might  eventually  be  the  established 
form  of  government  in  the  Scottish,  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish, Protestant  Church;  and  the  question  of  Prelacy 
veraug  Presbytery  remained  a  burning  one  for  more 
than  a  century  longer.  During  the  long  reign  of 
James  VI,  whose  vacillating  character  induced  him 
first  to  cajole  the  C!hurch  with  promises  of  spiritual 
independence  and  then  to  harass  her  by  measures  of 
the  most  despotic  Erastianism,  the  religious  condi- 
tion of  Scotland  was  in  a 'state  of  continual  ferment. 
The  king  succeeded  in  getting  the  bishops  authop- 
ized  to  sit  in  Parliament  in  1600;  and  vi^ien,  three  years 
kter,  he  succeeded  to  the  Crown  of  Engkmd,  he  openly 
proclaimed  his  favourite  maxim,  "No  bishop,  no 
king",  declared  Preebyterisnism  inoompatiblQ  with 
monarchy,  suppressed  the  right  of  free  assembly,  and 
tried  and  punished  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  Church 
for  high  treason.  The  discontent  caUsed  in  Scotland 
by  these  high-handed  measures  came  to  a  head  after 
his  death,  wbea  his  son  and  successor,  Charles  I. . 
visited  Si»tland  in  1633,  and  profened  himself 
pained  by  the  baldness  of  public  worahip.  His  im- 
position, four  yean  l&ter,  «  the  Ekigliah  'liturgy  on 
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every  oongre(|ation  in  Scotland,  oa  pain  of  depriTs- 
tktn  of  the  minister,  was  the  signal  for  a  general  up- 
rising, not  leas  formidable  because  restramed.  The 
Privy  Council  permitted  (being  powerlees  to  prevent) 
the  fonnation  of  a  provisional  government,  whose 
fint  act  was  to  procure  the  renewal  of  the  National 
Covenant,  first  drawn  up  in  1580,  engaging  its  sub- 
scribers to  adhere  to  and  detead  tiie  doc&ine  and 
discipline  of  the  Scotch  Protestant  Church.  The 
Covenant  was  signed  by  all  classes  of  the  people,  and 
the  General  Assembly  of  1638,  in  spite  of  the  protest 
of  the  king's  high  commissioner,  Lord  Hamilton, 
abolished  the  episcopacy,  annulled  the  royal  ordinance 
as  to  the  service4)ook,  and  claimed  a  sovereign  right 
to  carry  out  the  convictions  of  the  national  church  as 
to  its  position  and  duty. 

These hi^ipretensions of  the  Cieneral  Assembly,  of 
which  King  Qiarles  was,  throu^  his  commissioner, 
a  cobsUtuent  part,  were  boimd  to  come  in  conflict 
with  Charles'  loftv  idea  of  his  royal  prerogative.  He 
absolutely  refusea  to  concede  the  right  of  nis  Scottish 
subjects  to  choose  tiieir  own  form  of  dtureh  govern- 
ment, and  inarched  an  army  to  the  border  to  enforce 
submission  to  his  authority.  The  Scotch,  however, 
possessed  themselves  of  Newcastle;  the  king  was 
ultimatdy  obliged  to  sign  a  treaty  favourable  to  them 
and  their  claims;  and  his  own  downfall,  followed  by 
the  dictatorship  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  sworn  oppo- 
nent of  Prelacy,  brought  the  leaden  of  the  Scottish 
Church  into  important  relations  with  the  new  order 
of  things  in  Enjgland.  The  Scottish  Commissioners 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  1043,  oonvmed  to  draw  up  the  new  standards  of 
doctrine  and  church  government  for  England  under 
the  Commonwealth;  and  it  was  then  and  there  that 
was  framed  the  "Shorter  Catechism"  which  still 
remains  the  recognised  religious  text-book  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Sootland.  The  latter  years 
of  the  Commonwealth  were,  in  fact,  an  epodi  of 
prosperity  hitherto  unknown  for  Scottish  Presby- 
terianism;  but  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  who  was 
nowhere  more  wamlv  welcomed  than  in  his  northern 
dominions,  was  a  rude  blow  to  their.  Church's  hopes 
of  continued  peace  and  spiritual  independence. 

Within  a  year  of  his  assumption  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, Charles  rescinded  through  his  Parliaments  all 
the  acts  approving  Uie  national  covenant  and  abolidi- 
ing  the  hierarchy  i  and  a  few  months  later  his  Scottish 
subjects  were  bidden  by  proclamations  to  "com- 
pose themselves  to  a  chemm  acquiescence"  in  the  re- 
establiahment  of  the  "right  government  oi  bishops", 
on  pain  of  imprisonment.  Four  new  prelates  wei« 
consecrated  by  English  bishops  for  Scotland,  and  all 
occupiers  <^  benefices  had  to  get  presentation  from 
the  patrons  and  collation  from  the  oiahops,  or  else  be 
ejected  from  their  Uvings,  as  nearly  four  hundred 
actually  were.  From  this  time  until  Charles  II's 
death  m  1685,  an  era  of  persecution  prevailed  in 
Sootland,  large  numbers  of  tne  Presbyterians  refusing 
to  conform  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  beins  treated 
in  consequence  with  every  kind  of  indignity/nounded 
from  their  houses,  tortured,  and  in  many  cases  maa- 
sacred.  The  worship  of  the  Covenanters  was  pro- 
hibited under  pain  of  death,  but  was  nevertheless 
largely  attended  all  over  the  country,  and  thie  armed 
risinm  of  the  people  against  their  oppressors  were 
forcibly  put  down,  the  Covenanting  forces  being  hope* 
lessly  defeated  in  several  engagements.  At  length, 
on  we  king's  death,  came  a  few  years'  breathing- 
time  and  peace;  for  his  Catholic  successor,  James 
II.  himself  of  course  a  dissenter  from  Uie  established 
religion,  immediately  conceded  toleration  and  liberty 
of  woranip  all  over  the  kingdom,  although  some  of 
his  man  fanatical  subjects  refused  to  accept  a  boon 
which  they  regarded  as  coming  from  a  polluted  source. 

Tlw  RevdutiMi  of  1688,  and  the  flight  <rf  the  Catho- 


lic king,  opened  the  way  to  the  abolition  of  the  IVb- 
latiotl  government  which  was  odious  to  the  majority 
of  Scotsmen:  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Parlia- 
ment assembled  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  William 
III  (July.  1689)  was  to  repeal  all  previous  acta  in 
favour  ot  Episcopacy.  The  Presbyterian  form  at 
diurch  government  was  not  settled  by  this  Parlia- 
ment; but,  in  the  following  year,  the  Jacobite  and 
Prelatical  cause  having  been  rendered  hopeless  by  the 
death  of  its  leader,  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Visooont 
Dundee,  the  king  and  queen  and  the  thnae  estates 
of  the  realm  formally  ratified  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, and  re-established  the  IVesbyterian  form  of 
church  government  and  discipline.  Lord  MelviD^ 
a  aealous  Presbyterian,  had  already  replaced  Hamil- 
ton as  the  king's  commissioner  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  the  Restoration  Act  of  Parliament,  as- 
serting the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  had  been  repealed.  Another  act  ordered  all 
professors  and  masters  in  every  university  and  school 
to  subscribe  the  Confession,  and  the  popular  election 
of  ministers  took  the  place  of  private  patrona^  to 
benefices.  The  secular  power  thus  re-establidied 
the  Church  as  a  fuUv-organized  Presbyterian  body, 
just  aa  it  had  re-established  Episcopacy  thirty  years 
before;  but  the  new  settlement  was  made  not  by  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign,  but  (according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution)  as  being  that  most  in 
aco(»aance  with  the  will  of  the  people,  as  indeed  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was.  A  very  consider- 
able section,  however,  especially  in  the  east  and  north- 
east of  Scotland,  and  more  particularly  among  the 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  classes,  remained  attached 
to  Episcopalian  principles;  and  though  those -of  the 
clergy  who  refused  to  conform  to  the  Establishment 
were  treated  with  considerable  harshness,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  compel  the  laity  to  attend  Presbyterian 
worship,  or  submit  to  the  ri^d  Presbyterian  discipline. 

The  majority  et  the  Epiactqialians  were  also  Jaco- 
bites at  heart,  praying,  if  not  working,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  and  were  thus  a  disturbing 
element  in  the  country  not  only  from  a  religious, 
but  from  a  political  point  of  view.  The  four  Scottish 
univeraties  (Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St.  An- 
drews) were  believed,  and  with  reason,  to  be  voy  un- 
f  avouiably  affected  towards  the  new  order  oi  things  in 
Church  and  State;  and  the  visitation  of  them  con- 
ducted in  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century 
resulted  in  the  majority  of  the  principals  bong  ejected 
from  office  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  test  ordered 
by  the  statute  of  1690.  The  ^ect  of  this  state  of 
things  was  that  when  the  General  Assembler  met  for 
the  nrst  time  after  nearlv  forty  years,  the  universitiea 
were  unrroresented  save  by  a  single  metabex,  vdiile  there 
were  hardly  any  members  belonging  to  the  nobility 
or  higher  gentiy,  or  representing  tlw  wide  district  of 
Scotland  north  of  the  Tay.  The  AasemblyorderBd  all 
ministers  and  elders  to  subscribe  the  Westminster 
Confession,  and  appointed  a  solemn  fast-day  in  ezina- 
tion  of  the  national  sins,  among  which  was  ei^reesly 
mentioned  the  introduction  of  Prelacy.  But  m  view 
of  the  divided  state  of  the  country,  it  ^owed  its  pru- 
dence by  not  attempting  to  renew  the  general  obliga- 
tion of  the  National  Covenant.  The  efforts  of  Uie 
Assembly,  throu^  its  commissioners,  to  purge  out  the 
old  incumbents  ttiroughout  the  kingdom,  and  replace 
them  by  orthodox  ministers,  proved  quite  ineffectual 
in  Ab^een  and  other  strongholds  of  Episcopacy; 
but  on  the  whole,  the  established  rell^on,  backed  by 
the_  authoritv  of  the  State  and  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  people,  held  its  own,  and  increased  in 
stren^h  and  numb^  during  the  reigns  of  William  III 
and  his  successor  Queen  Anne.  The  latter,  while  her- 
self a  strong  adherent  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
England,  showed  no  inclination  to  favour  the  lu^Mi 
and  schemes  of  the  Episcopalian  minority  in  Scotland. 
A  proposal  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  1703  that  the 
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free  exeroiae  (A  idigious  vonhip  should  be  conceded  to 
all  Pioteetant  Nonoonformists  (CatiiolicB.  of  course, 
were  oarrfully  excluded)  wm  met  by  a  violent  protest 
from  the  authorities  of  the  Established  Church,  and  was 
consequently  dropped.  The  Episcopal  body,  how- 
ever, continued  its  private  worship,  though  not  sanc- 
ticmed  by  law,  and  provided  for  its  continued  organi- 
•ation  by  Uie  consecration  of  two  more  bishops  (the 
old  hierarchy  bong  almost  extinct)  in  1705,  without, 
however,  claiming  tor  them  any  diocesan  jurisdiction. 

The  Union  of  England  and  Scotland  into  one  king- 
dom in  1707,  a  measure  unpopular  with  the  great  body 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  was  resisted  bv  many  Presbv- 
tecians,  through  fear  of  the  effect  on  their  Church  of  a 
cloaer  connexion  with  a  kingdom  where  Prelacy  was 
leraQy  established.  Parliament,  howev^  enacted,  as 
afundammtal  and  essential  condition  of  the  Treaty 
of  Union,  that  the  Confeedon  of  Faith  and  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  church  government  were  "to  con- 
timue  vnthout  any  aJteration  to  all  succeeding  gener- 
ations"; the  rdu^ous  tests  were  to  be  continued  in 
the  case  of  all  holmng  office  in  imiversities  and  schools, 
and  every  succeedinf^  sovereign  was  to  swear  at  his 
aocesBon  to  preserve  mviolate  the  existing  settlement 
of  religion,  worship,  government,  and  discipline  in 
Scotland.  It  was  a  rude  shock  to  those  who  believed 
the  unchallenged  supremacy  of  the  Scottish  Church 
to  be  thus  permanently  secured  to  find  the  British 
Parliament,  a  few  years  kiter.  not  only  pasmng  an  act 
tolerating  Episcopalian  wonuup  in  Scotland,  but  re- 
storing that  right  of  private  patronage  to  benefices 
which,  revived  at  the  Restoration,  had  been  abolished, 
it  was  thought  forever,  at  the  Revolution.  The  im- 
portance of  the  latter  measure,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  tiie  history  of  the  Established  Chureh,  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated;  for  it  was  the  direct  incentive  to,  and 
the  immediate  cause  of,  the  beginning  of  the  long 
series  of  schisms  within  the  body,  the  result  of  which 
has  been,  in  the  words  of  a  Presbyterian  historian,  the 
"breaking-up  of  the  church  into  innumerable  frag- 
ments ".  There  were  alreadv  included  within  the  pale 
of  the  establishment  two  widely  differing  parties:  the 
old  orthodox  Presbyterians  or  "evangeucals",  who 
upheld  the  national  covenant  to  the  letter,  and  looked 
upon  the  toleration  of  Episcopacy  as  a  national  sin 
crying  to  heaven;  and  the  new  and  semi-prelatical 
party  subsequently  known  as  "moderates",  who  grad- 
ually became  dominant  in  the  government  of  the 
chureh,  regarded  their  opponente  as  fanatics,  declined 
to  check,  if  they  did  not  actually  encourage,  the 
Arminian  or  latitudinarian  doctrines  which  were  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  old  Calvinistio  tenets,  and  sub- 
mitted \rithout  a  murmur  to  the  restoration  of  lay 
patronage,  which  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  es- 
sential principle  of  Prei^yterian  church  government. 
The  poucy  ot  the  moderates  prevailed;  the  revolt  of 
tixe  presbyteries  was  quelled,  and  the  popular  clamour 
to  a  great  extent  silenced.  But  at  the  same  time  thou- 
sand of  people  were  alienated  from  the  establish- 
ment, so  that  Dy  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centiuy 
l^re  were  in  every  centre  of  population  schis- 
matic meeting-houses   thronged  with  dissentient 


The  long  period  of  ascendancy  of  the  Moderate 
party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  lasted  from 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  well  into  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— a  perioid  of  nearly  a  hundred  years — was  on  the 
whole  an  uneventful  one.  Faithful  to  the  Hanove- 
rian settlement,  and  closely  allied  with  the  state,  the 
establishment  grew  in  power  and  dignity,  and  pro- 
duced not  a.  few  scholaris  and  philosophers  of  comdd- 
erable  eminence.  Principal  William  Robertson,  the 
historian  I  of  Scotland,  of  America,  and  of  Charles  V, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  products  of  this 
period;  and  he  may  be  taken  also  as  typical  of  the 
oultaied  Presbyterian  divines  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  whose  least  conspicuous  side  was  the  theological 


or  n>iritual  element  which  one  might  have  expected, 
to  find  in  the  religious  leaders  of  the  time.  Sipiritu- 
aUty,  in  truth,  was  not  the  strong  point  of  the  promi- 
nent Scottish  churohmen  of  that  epoch,  whose  doc- 
trinal laxity  has  been  acknowledged  and  deplored  by 
their  modem  admirers  and  fellow-churehmen.  R»> 
tionalism  was  rife  in  manse  and  pulpit  throughout 
Scotland;  and  tiie  sermons  of  Hugh  Blair,  which  were 
translated  into  almost  every  European  language,  and 
were  pnused  as  the  moat  Sequent  utterances  of  the 
age,  are  purely  negative  from  any  theological  point 
of  view,  however  admirable  as  rhetorical  exercises. 
Whatever  spiritual  fervour  or  devotional  warmth 
there  was  in  the  Presbyterianism  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  to  be  looked  for  not  within  the  pde  of  the 
dominant  church,  but  in  the  ranks  of  the  secederp 
from  the  establishment — the  Burghers  and  Anti- 
burners,  and  other  strangely-named  dissentimt 
bodies,  who  were  at  least  possrased  with  an  intense 
and  very  real  evangelical  zeal,  and  exercised  a  pro- 
portionate influence  on  those  with  whom  they  came 
m  contact.  That  influence  was  exerted  not  only 
personally,  and  in  their  pulpits,  but  also  in  their 
devotional  writings,  which  undoubtedly  did  more  to 
keep  the  essential  principles  of  Christianity  alive  in 
the  nearts  of  their  countrymen.  In  an  unbelieving  age, 
than  anything  effected  by  the  frigid  scholarship,  phi- 
losophy, and  rhetoric  which  were  engendered  oy  tiie 
estaolisned  chureh  of  the  country  during  the  period 
under  review. 

It  is  singular  that  the  state  Church  of  Scotland, 
whose  own  religious  spirit  was  at  so  generally  low  an 
ebb  during  the  greater  part  of  the  dghteenth  cen- 
tury, should  nevertheless  have  during  that  period 
made  inore  or  less  persistent  efforts  to  uproot  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Faith  in  the  northern  parte 
of  the  kingdonp,  many  of  which  had  remainea  ab- 
solutelv  imaffected  by  the  Reformation.  It  was  in 
1725  that  the  yearly  ^ft  called  the  Royal  Bounty, 
stUl  bestowed  annually  by  the  Sovereign,  was  first 
forthcoming,  with  the  express  object  of  Protestan- 
tizing the  still  Catholic  oistricte  of  the  Highlands. 
Schools  were  set  up,  Gaelic  teachere  and  catechiste 
instituted,  copies  of  the  Protestant  Bible,  translated 
into  Gaehc,  widely  disseminated,  and  every  effort 
made  to  win  over  to  the  Presbytenan  tenete  the  poor 
people  who  still  clung  to  the  immemorial  faith  and 
practices  of  their  fathers.  Want  of  means  prevented 
as  much  being  done  in  this  direction  as  was  desired 
and  intended;  and  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  owing 
to  the  unexpected  reluctance  of  the  Catholic  High- 
landers to  exchan^  their  ancient  beliefs  for  the  new 
evangd  of  the  Kurk,  the  efforts  of  the  proselytizere 
were  only  very  partially  successful,  the  inhabitante 
of  severu  of  the  western  islands,  and  of  many  iso- 
lated glens  and  straths  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
Highland  m^nland,  still  persisting  in  their  firm  at- 
tachment to  the  old  religion. 

Meanwhile  the  general  revival  of  Evangelicalism, 
which  was  in  part  a  reaction  from  the  excesses  and 
negations  of  tne  French  Revolution,  was  beginning 
to  stir  the  dry  bones  of  Scottish  Presbytenamsm, 
which  had  almost  lost  any  influence  it  had  formerly 
exercised  on  the  reli^ous  uf  e  of  the  people.  The  per- 
gonal piety,  ardent  zeal,  and  niggeapiupit  eloquence 
of  men  like  Andrew  Thomson  and  Thomas  Chalmere 
awoke  the  Established  Church  from  its  apathy,  and 
one  of  the  first  evidences  of  its  new  fervour  was  the 
official  sanction  given  to  fordgn  mission  work,  which 
had  been  condemned  as  "improper  and  absurd"  by 
the  Gmend  Assembly  of  1796.  The  bunneas  of 
chureh  extension  at  home  was  at  the  same  time 
energetically  imdertaken;  and  thou^  it  was  long 
hindered  by  the  hopelessness  of  obtaining  increased 
endowments  from  the  Government — the  only  means, 
curiously  enough,  by  which  the  Chureh  seemed  for 
yean  to  think  the  extension  could  be  brought  about 
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* — private  munificence  came  to  the  rescue,  and  witiun 
seven  yean  more  than  two  hundred  churches  were 
added  to  those  already  existing  in  Scotland.  The 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  though 
a  period  of  progress,  was  by  no  means  a  period  of 
peace  within  the  establidunent.  Side  by  side  with 
the  evangelical  revival  had  sproag  up  agiun  the  old 
agitation  about  the  essential  evil  of  lay  private 
patronage.  Internally  the  Church  was  torn  by  doc- 
trinal controversies,  resulting  in  the  condemnation 
and  expukdon  of  some  ministers  of  distinction  and 
repute,  while  in  open  opposition  were  the  noncon- 
forming bodies  wnich  had,  at  least  temporarily, 
coalesced  under  the  title  of  the  United  Seceders, 
preached  uncompromising  voluntaryism,  and  de- 
nounced all  state  connexion  with  churches,  and  state 
endowments  of  relipon,  as  intrinsically  unscriptural 
and  impious. 

It  was,  however,  the  age-long  grievance  about 
patronase  which  proved  the  rock  on  which  the  Estab- 
mbed  Church  was  to  split  asunder  and  to  be  wellnigh 
shattered.  The  Veto  Act,  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1833,  provided  that  the  minister  pre- 
sented by  the  patron  was  not  to  be  instituted  unless 
approved  by  a  majority  of  heads  of  families  in  the 
emigration;  but  the  highest  legal  tribunals  in  Scot- 
land absolutely  refused  to  sanction  this  enactment, 
as  did  the  House  of  Lords,  to  which  the  Assembly 
appealed.  The  claim  of  the  Church  to  I^isfative 
independence  was  rudely  brushed  aside  by  tne  Pre»- 
ident  of  tbe  Court  of  Session,  in  his  famous  declaration 
that  "  the  temporal  head  of  the  Church  is  Parliament, 
from  whose  acts  iJone  it  exists  as  the  national  Church, 
and  from  which  alone  it  derives  all  its  powers".  The 
result  of  this  momentous  conflict  was  wnat  was  known 
as  the  "DisruDtion"  of  1843,  when  451  out  of  1203 
ministers  quitted  the  church,  together  with  fully  a 
third  of  its  lay  members,  and  mitiated  a  new  religious 
organization  thenceforth  known  as  ib»  Free  Church 
(see  Fuse  CHtntcH  of  Scotland). 

The  Established  Church,  shorn  by  the  Disruption, 
of  all  the  men  who  had  been  most  prominent  in  pro- 
moting the  evangelical  revival,  swept  from  its  statute- 
book  eveiything  disallowed  by  the  civil  courts,  be- 
came again  "swderate"  in  its  polity,  and  fnmkljr 
Erastian  in  its  absolute  subservience  to  Uie  civil 
power.  With  its  national  reputation  seriousl^^  im- 
paired, and  abandoned  by  its  labourers  in  the  mission 
field,  who  all,  with  one  solitary  exception,  joined  the 
rival  Church,  its  task  was  for  many  yeara  a  difficult 
and  ungrateful  one.  It  is  to  its  credit  as  an  organ- 
izing body  that  it  promptly  set  to  work,  and  witli 
some  measure  of  success,  to  repair  the  breaches  of 
1843,  to  recruit  its  missbnary  staff,  to  extend  its 
borders  at  home,  to  fill  up  the  many  vacancies  caused 
by  the  latest  schism,  and  to  erect  and  endow  new 
parishes.  In  1874,  thirty-two  years  after  the  Dis- 
ruption, the  Assembly  petitioned  Parliament  for  the 
abolition  of  the  system  of  patronage,  so  long  the  great 
bone  of  contention  in  the  Church.  The  prayer  was 
granted,  and  the  right  of  electing  their  own  minis- 
ters conferred  on  the  oongr^tions — a  democratic  ar- 
rangement which,  however  gratifying  to  the  electors, 
often  places  the  candidate  for  their  suffrages  in  a 
position  both  humiliating  and  undignified,  and  is  not 
infrequently  accompanied  by  incidents  as  ludicrous 
as  they  are  disedifying.  Nor  has  the  new  order  of 
things  apparently  brought  appreciably  nearer  the 
raospects  of  reunion  between  the  Established  and 
Free  Churches,  although  the  question  of  patrona^, 
and  not  that  of  State  recognition,  was  the  main  pomt 
of  cleavage  between  them.  A  union  of  a  kind,  thou^ 
not  a  complete  one,  there  has  been  of  some  of  the  r^ 
gious  bodies  outsiae  the  pale  of  the  Establishment: 
but  the  State  Church  herself  seems  powerless  to  recall 
or  reunite  the  numerous  sects  whi^  have  wandered 


from  her  (cid,  difficult  or  impossible  as  it  seems  to 
the  outside  observer  to  discover  what  essential  points 
of  difference  there  are  between  them  in  mattera  eitber 
of  doctrine,  discipline,  or  church  government. 

The  Established  Church  of  Scotland  maintains  that 
her  system  of  govemmoit,  by  kirk-seasions,  presby- 
teries, synods,  and  the  General  Assembly,  is  ''agree- 
able to  the  Word  of  God  and  acceptable  to  the  people' ' ; 
but  she  does  not  claim  for  it  exclusivdy  the  Divine 
sanction  and  authority.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  its 
general  popularity  in  Scotland,  to  whose  people  the 
democratic  element  in  Presbyterianism  strongly  «>- 
peals.  In  the  lowest  judicatory  body,  Oie  kirk- 
session,  the  laymen  or  "elders"  greatly  prepondoate, 
and  they  are  as  nummtus  as  the  ministers  in  presby- 
teries and  ^nods;  while  the  members  of  the  supreme 
body,  the  General  Assembly,  are  chosen  by  popular 
election.  The  Sovereign  is  represented  at  the  As- 
sembly by  his  Lord  EQgh  Commissioner;  but  his 
presidency  is  merely  formal,  and  the  Assembly  is 
opened  and  dissolved  not  by  him  in  the  first  place, 
but  by  the  elected  head  or  "moderator",  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  the  "head  of  the  Church".  It  is  needless 
however,  to  add  that  popular  election  and  democratic 
tpvemment  notwithstanding,  the  Scottish  ESstab- 
lished  Church  is,  like  its  En^ish  sister,  the  creature 
of  the  State  and  absolutely  subject  to  it;  and  nothina 
in  its  parliamentary  creed  can  be  chan^  except  with 
the  sanction  of  the  authority  to  which  it  owes  its 
existence.  Viewed  in  the  lignt  of  the  history  of  the 
past  three  centuries,  the  passionate  claim  nuMle  by  a 
section  of  Scottish  Presbyterians  to  "spiritual  in- 
dependence" is  as  ludicrous  as  it  is  piathetio.  Thdr 
Qiurch  enjoys  exactly  as  much  indQ>endenoe — 
neither  less  nor  more — as  may  be  conceded  to  it  by 
the  State  which  created  and  upholds  it. 

Presenirday  StalisHes. — ^The  numbw  of  ecclesiastioal 
parishes  in  Scotland  (1911)  is  1441;  of  chapels,  80;  of 
mission  stations,  170;  total,  1601;  and  the  increase 
of  church  sittings  since  1880  is  stated  to  be  196,000. 
The  total  endowments  of  the  Church  from  all  sources 
(i.  e.  the  national  exchequer,  local  funds,  "teinds" 
or  tithes,  either  in  kind  or  commuted,  and  funds  raised 
within  the  Church)  are  reckoned  at  about  £360,000 
annually.  The  number  of  communicants,  as  returned 
to  theGeneral  Assembly  in  May,  1910,  was  711,200; 
and  there  were  2222  Sunday  schools  taught  by  about 
21,000  teachers,  with  a  roll  of  children  amounting  to 
nearly  301,000.  It  is  claimed  in  the  official  returns 
of  the  Church  that  her  membership  has  increased  52 
per  cent  in  36  years,  during  which  period  the  growth 
of  the  total  population  of  Scotland  has  increased  only 
33  per  cent.  The  Established  Church  performed  in 
1908  45  per  cent  of  Scottish  marriages,  as  compared 
with  ^  per  cent  (United  Free)  and  10  per  cent 
(Catholic).  Reckoning  the  population  of  SootUnd 
in  1911  at  about  4,750,000,  the  proportion  of  communi- 
cants of  the  Establishment  would  be  about  14  per 
cmt  of  the  whole.  The  Church  of  Scotland  has  in 
recent  years  displayed  much  energy  in  the  extension 
of  her  work  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Since  1878 
the  Home  and  Forei^  Missions  have  doubled  their 
incomes;  460  new  parishes  have  been  erected,  and  380 
new  churches  built;  missions  have  been  established 
in  Africa  and  China,  and  a  Universities  Foreign  Mis- 
sion started;  and  guilds  and  associations  have  beoi 
foimded  in  connexion  with  a  great  variety  of  religious 
objects.  During  the  same  period  of  thirty-six  yean 
a  sum  of  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  miUioiis 
sterling  (exclusive  of  government  grants,  school  fees, 
and  interest  on  capital)  has  been  voluntarily  ccm- 
tributed  for  parochial,  missionary,  and  charitable  pur- 
poses in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church. 

The  four  Scottish  Universities  all  possess  faculties 
of  "divinity",  with  well-endowed  professors  lecturing 
on  theologicw  or  quasi-theological  subjects;  and  a 
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dMjree  at  one  of  theee  univenitiea,  or  at  leoat  a  cer- 
tificate of  having  attended  ooursee  of  lectures  therdn, 
IB  as  a  rule  required  of  students  aspiring  to  the  Presby- 
terian ministry.  Many  "bursanes"  or  scholarships 
are  available  tor  students  in  divinity;  and  the  course 
of  studies  prescribed  for  them  is  comprehensive  and 
carefully  arranged.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  deny 
the  fact,  or  to  view  it  without  apprehension,  that  the 
hold  ol  dogmatic  truth  is  becommg  constantly  wraker 
in  the  Established  as  in  the  Free  Church,  amonj;  teach- 
ers and  leameiB  alike.  German  rationalistic  ideas 
have  penetrated  deeply  into  the  divinity  halls  of  the 
Kirk;  and  half  4m  how's  conversation  with  a  Scotdi 
professor  of  Biblical  criticism  or  systematic  theologpr, 
or  with  the  ablest  of  the  younger  generation  of  minis- 
ters who  have  sat  at  their  feet,  will  be  suflScient  to 
show  how  wide  has  been  the  departure  from  the  old 
orthodox  standards  of  beUef  withm  the  Church.  The 
latest  formula  of  subscription  imposed  on  ministers 
at  their  ordination  still  professes  a  belief  in  the 
"fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith"  con- 
tained in  the  Presbyterian  Confession;  but  this  does 
not  M>parently  include  any  real  acceptance  either  of 
the  Divinity  •of  Christ  or  of  the  inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  those  doctrines 
are  understood  by  Catholics.  "In  iSwbyterian 
Scotland writes  a  modem  critic,  "there  are  many 
good  Christians,  but  Presbyterian  Scotland  is  em- 
phatically not  a  Christian  country,  any  more  than 
Protestant  England."  That  such  a  deliberate  ver- 
dict should  be  possible  in  the  twentieth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  is  melancholy  indeed. 

Aett  of  the  QmmU  Auemblitt  of  the  Chunk  al  Scotland,  1838- 
lasi  (EdiabuT^,  1843-75);  Ctmimim,  of  Faitk  ofiht  Church  of 
attOmd  (Edinburgh,  1638);  Fmt  and  Second  Book  of  Di»- 
eipKae  (a.  I.,  1621) :  Saqc.  An  Account  of  the  Pntenl  Ptrtecu- 
Mon  of  U<  Church  in  Scotland  (Ix>ndoa,  1600) ;  Brisf  and  True 
AectmU  c/  the  Suftrmf  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  occationod  by 
Ih*  Bpueopaliant  (London,  1690) ;  Short  Slalement  of  Ou  origin 
and  natur9  of  the  preeent  divie%ona  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(London,  1840):  FoTHSRiNOHAii,  Preebulerianiim  in  RdiaiouM 
Syettnu  of  the  World  (Edinburgh,  1861);  McCbib,  The  Publie 
WoreKip  of  Prtebuterian  Scotland  (Edinburcfa,  1892);  Cau>b>- 
WOOD,  Hietcry  of  Ike  Church  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1842-44); 
JjMZ,  Lecturee  on  the  Hietory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  Ref- 
ormation to  RetoluHan  (Eoinburgh,  1860):  Kinloch,  Hieiory 
of  Scotland,  chiefly  in  He  BccieeiaHeal  X«peef  (Edinburgh,  1888); 
Waiku,  SeoUieh  Church  Hietory  (Edinfaui^,  1881);  Church  if 
aecOand  Yearbook  (Edinburgh.  ISll);  Powcb,  Prtebyloriiauem 
in  C.  T.  8.  Loelme  on  Hint,  of  SeUgione  (London,  ■.  d.) 

D.  O.  Hmma-BLAiB. 

8eoto-BIboni]«a  MonMteilM,  a  convenient 
term  under  which  to  include  the  monastic  institutions 
which  were  founded  during  the  sixth  century  in  the 
country  now  known  as  Scotland,  though  that  name 
was  not  used  in  its  present  sense  until  four  hundred 
years  later.  These  institutions  owed  their  origin  to 
the  seal  and  energy  of  St.  Oolumba,  whose  labours 
among  the  Picts  and  Scots  extended  over  a  period 
of  nearly  forty  years,  and  whose  biographer,  Adamnan, 
the  ninth  abbot  of  lona,  is  our  chi«  authority  on  the 
subject,  although  his  list  of  Columban  foundations 
is  probably  incomplete,  and  the  exact  dates  of  their 
erection  are  tmcertain.  What  is  certain,  however,  is 
that  theee  monastic  houses  grouped  themselves  round 
lona  as  their  centre,  and  lorut  remained  in  close  con- 
nexion with  her.  Like  the  Columban  houses  in  Ire- 
land, they  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  lona  as 
that  of  their  mother-house,  and  the  communities 
belon^ng  to  them  together  formed  the  widespr^d 
organisation  known  as  the  family  of  lona,  or  muintir 
loe.  Not  all  these  monasteries  were  actouly  founded 
by  St.  Columba  in  person,  some  of  them  owing  their 
origin  to  his  immediate  foUowerSj  whose  names  have 
in  manv  cases  survived  the  disappearance  of  all 
material  traces  of  the  establishments  in  question. 
Reeves,  Skene,  and  other  Scottish  and  Irish  anti- 
quarians have  devoted  much  time,  labour,  and  re- 
eeareh  in  the  endeavour  to  ident^y  the  localities  men- 


tioned by  Adamnan  and  other  early  writera.  With 
out  following  them  into  these  topographical  and  phi^ 
ological  details,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that 
vestiges  of  Columban  foundations  are  to  be  found  in 
the  northern,  eastern,  and  western  districts  of  Scot- 
land, formerly  occupied  respectively  by  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Picts  and  by  the  Scots  of  Dalriada. 
Many  of  these  monasteries  were  established  on  the 
islands  off  the  west  coast,  including  liree.  Slnre, 
Garvehxih,  Harris,  Lewis,  North  aad,Souta  Uist, 
Lismore,  Mull,  Eigg,  Canna,  Colonsay,  and  numerous 
smaller  islands. 

Adamnan  makes  no  mention  of  the  monasteries 
founded  by  Columba  and  his  contemporaries  and  fol- 
lowers in  the  Pictish  territories  north  and  east  of  the 
great  central  mountain-range  known  as  Dnunalban; 
but  from  other  sources  we  know  that  there  were  many 
of  such  foundations,  several  of  them  being  in  the 
remote  Orkney  Islands.  The  Book  of  Deer,  a  notable 
foundation  in  the  Buchan  district,  records  the  method 
in  which  theee  isolated  monasteries  were  established 
unong  the  heathen  tribes,  the  head  of  a  tribe  granting 
a  eathair,  or  fort,  which  was  then  occupied  by  a  colony 
of  clerics  or  missionaries — a  system  of  settlement  in 
every  respect  similar  to  that  prevailing  in  the  Irish 
Church  at  the  same  period.  All  down  Uie  east  coast, 
as  far  as  the  Forth,  we  find  the  name  of  Colum,  Colm, 
or  Comb  constantly  associated  at  the  present  day 
with  churehes,  chapels,  parishes,  fairs,  and  welliL 
showing  how  widespreaa  were  the  influence  and 
labours  of  the  saint  of  lona.  In  the  territory  of  the 
Southern  Picts,  who  as  a  nation  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity  a  century  before  by  St.  Ninian, 
though  many  of  the  faithful  had  since  fallen  away, 
the  faith  was  revived,  and  new  craitres  of  religion  and 
of  missionary  work  were  formed  by  the  monasteries 
established  by  Columba  and  his  friends.  The  mo- 
nastic church  of  Abemethy  was  founded,  or  rather 
refounded,  by  King  Gartnaidh,  son  and  successor 
of  Brude,  Columba's  own  convert  and  warm  ally. 
Another  mend  of  the  saint,  Cainnech,  founded  the 
church  and  monastery  of  Kilrimont,  celebrated  in 
after  times  as  St.  Andrews.  The  monastic  chureh  of 
Dunkeld,  though  founded  much  later,  at  the  event- 
ful period  when  the  Picts  and  Soots  were  united  under 
the  sceptre  of  Kenneth  McAlpine,  was  essentially  a 
Columban  foundation,  though  by  that  time  the  in- 
fluence of  the  venerable  mother-house  of  lona  had 
greatly  waned,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  the  Irish 
monastic  churehes  had  in  fact  been  transferred  to 
Kells  in  Meath. 

In  Scotland  Dunkeld,  under  royal  patronage,  took 
the  plaoe  <tf  looa  as  the  bead  of  the  Columban 
churehes;  and  so  clearly  was  this  recognized  that 
when  the  diocesan  form  of  church  (pvemment  ^iras 
established  in  Scotland,  lona  was  mcluded  in  the 
Diocese  of  Dunkeld,  and  remained  so  long  after 
Argyll,  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  became  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  of  its  own.  By  that  time,  however, 
the  Columban  or  monastic  chureh,  dominant  in  Scot- 
land for  nearly  two  centuries,  haid,  as  an  organised 
body,  decayed  and  disappeared.  EJarly  in  the  eighth 
oentuiy  the  remnant  of  Columban  monks  were  ex- 
pelled oy  Kiiw  Nectan,  and  the  primacy  of  lona  came 
to  an  end.  The  numerous  Columban  monasteriei^ 
or  at  least  such  of  them  as  were  not  abandoned  and 
in  ruins,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  now  dominant 
Culdees;  and  they  in  turn,  when  the  Scottish  Church 
came  to  be  reorganized  on  the  English  model  under 
the  influence  of  St.  Margaret  and  her  family,  found 
themselves  gradually  superseded  by  the,  regular 
monastic  orders  which  were  introduced  into  the 
country  by  the  munificence  of  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles,  and  reared  their  splendid  abbeys  on  the  sites 
of  the  humble  monasteries  of  Columban  days.  One 
Columban  house  only,  the  monasteiv  of  Deer  dready 
mentioned,  which  had  been  founded  by  Columba 
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himaeif,  and  placed  by  him  under  the  care  ^  his 
nephew  Droatan,  preoerved  its  original  and  Celtic 
character  for  fifty  years  beyond  the  reign  of  David  I, 
who  granted  it  a  new  charter,  and  showed  it  special 
favoiir.  Early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  however, 
it  was  extinguished  like  the  rest,  the  monastery  being 
made  over  to  the  Cistercian  monks,  who  held  it  un- 
til the  Refonnatron.  The  building,  however,  seems 
to  have  preserved  something  of  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  the  Coliimban  foundations;  for  one  of  the 
Cist^ian  abbots  is  recorded  to  have  resigned  his 
office.and  returned  to  the  stately  abbev  of  Melrose, 
'which  he  preferred  to  what  he  called  "that  poor 
cottage  of  Uie  monks  of  Deir".  To-day  a  certain 
numixr  of  place-names  up  and  down  the  country,  the 
patronal  saints  of  a  certain  number  of  Scottish 
parishes,  and  a  few  grass^vered  earthen  mounds 
or  fragments  Of  walls,  are  all  that  is  left  to  recall  the 
numerous  houses  of  the  muinlir  lee,  the  cradle  ot 
Scottish  Christianity  thirteen  centuries  ago. 

Skemk,  CtUie  SeoOand,  II  (Edinburgh,  1877);  Ckranidtt  of 
the  PitU  and  SeoU  (Edinbunh,  1861);  Adahnan,  Life  of  St. 
CottMiAa,  ed.  Rbbvbb,  HittorianM  of  SeMmd,  VI  (Edmbursh, 
1874)  ;  Allbn,  TIu  Barlu  Chrithan  MmummU  of  Scotland 
(EdiDbur^.  1903);  Trsnholme,  The  Storti  c/  lona  (Edinburgfa, 
1809);  Ongitu*  Panchiala  Scotia  (Edinburgk,  1850-5);  Bellk- 
■BEiH,  Bit.  of  Cath.  Church  of  Scotland,  I  (Edinbiuih,  1887), 
33-109;  DowDEK,  Th*  Ctmc  Church  in  SeoOand  (London, 
1894);  The  Book  of  Deer,  ed.  Stdabt  (or  Spalding  Club  (Edin- 
burgh, 1869). 

D.  O.  HtTNTER-BLAIB. 

Scot!  College,  The. — Clement  VHI  gave  Soot- 
land  its  college  at  Rome.  The  Bull  of  foundation, 
dated  5  December,  1600,  conferred  on  the  college  all 
the  privileges  already  enjoyed  bv  the  Greek,  Get- 
man,  and  English  colleges.  The  pope  also  be- 
stowed on  the  infant  college  various  mdowmentB,^  in- 
cluding the  revalue  of  an  abbey  in  tiie  Neapolitan 
kmgdom  and  a  monthly  pension  from  the  revenues  of 
the  Dataria.  Later,  when  the  old  Scotch  Hospice, 
which  had  stood  for  centuries  where  now  stands  the 
Church  of  S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  was  closed,  its  rev- 
enues were  transferred  to  the  Scots  College. 

llie  first  students  arrived  in  1602,  and  for  two 
years  lived  in  the  Via  IVitone,  but  the  site  and  build- 
mgs  were  unsuitable,  and  in  1604  they  moved  to  the 
present  admirable  position  in  Via  Quattro  Fontane, 
close  to  the  Quirinal  Palace.  The  origintJ  buildings 
architecturally  had  little  to  commend  them,  but  the 
handsome  and  commodious  college  which  Poletti,  the 
architect  of  St.  Paul-without-the-Walls,  erected  on  an 
extended  site  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  is  much  ad- 
mired for  its  graceful  architecture.  Attached  to  Uie 
college  is  an  elegant  little  church  built  in  1645,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  Patron  of  Scotland.  Tlie  first 
superior  of  the  new  institution  was  Mgr.  Paolini,  but  in 
1614  the  Jesuits  took  charge,  and  the  first  of  this  line 
of  rectors  was  Father  Anderson,  nephew  of  Maiy  Stu- 
art's faithful  friend,  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross.  To  him 
the  college  owes  its  rules  and  constitutions.  During 
the  Jesuit  regime  there  was  considerable  trouble  in  the 
Scots  as  welTas  in  the  other  pontifical  collies;  manv 
students  were  entering  the  Society,  and  the  authori- 
ties at  home  accused  the  Jesuits  of  tampering  witii 
the  young  men's  vocations.  Even  the  stringent  ap- 
plication of  the  Mission  Oath  prescribed  by  Alex- 
ander VII  did  not  end  the  friction.  When  the  So- 
ciety was  suppressed  (1773)  the  bishops  in  Scotland 
were  asked  to  send  a  secular  priest  to  be  the  new  su- 
perior; but  in  an  evil  hour  they  urged  that  they  had 
no  one  to  q>are.  They  lived  to  rue  their  refusal,  for 
under  the  rule  of  Italian  secular  priests,  finances,  dis- 
cipline, studies,  piety,  vocations,  all  suffered,  and  it  was 
not  altogether  an  unqualified  misfortune  when  in  1798, 
owing  to  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  college  was  forcibly  closed, 
and  the  few  remaining  students  returned  to  Scotland. 
In  1820  it  was  reopened  through  the  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions of  the  Scots  agent,  Paul  MacPherson,  who 


succeeded  in  recovering  the  dil^idated  college  build- 
ings along  witli  the  dq>leted  revenues,  aad  wbo  be- 
came the  first  rector  from  the  Scots  secular  dergy. 

Gradually  the  college  has  bettered  its  status,  and 
now  (1911)  witii  thirty-eight  students  to  rcproecnt 
the  half  million  of  Scots  Catholics  it  is  proportkm- 
atelv  the  best  attended  of  the  colleges  of  Rome.  Tlie 
students  have  always  frequoited  ue  Gregorian  Uni- 
versity. Among  the  benefactors  of  the  college  are 
Father  William  Thompson,  the  first  MarchioneaB  of 
Huntly,  Cardinals  Spinelli  and  SacripantL  HouyOsr- 
dinal  Duke  of  York,  Mgr.Lemum,  and  Mgr.  Taggart. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  bidiops  who  have  ruled  the 
Church  in  Scotland — ^to-day  five  out  of  six— bave 
been  Roman  students,  and  all  along  a  succession  of 

Cos,  learned,  and  devoted  misaiixuuieB  from  Rome 
done  much  to  keep  alive  and  extend  the  Faith. 
Bishop  Hay,  whose  centenary  has  been  kept  this 
year  (1911)  with  special  celebrations  at  Fort  Au- 
gustus and  Edinburgh,  by  his  doctrinal  and  devo- 
tional works  has  laid  the  English-spaJting  Catholic 
world  under  a .  deep  debt.  Artmbishop  William 
Smith's  work  on  the  Pentateuch  attracted  mudi  at- 
tention more  than  forty  years  ago  among  Biblical 
scholars  as  an  answer  to  Colenso,  and  was  pro- 
nounced by  so  great  an  authority  as  Comdy  as  the 
best  work  on  the  subject  from  any  Catholic  writer. 
The  college  has  had  its  country  house,  where  the  stu- 
dents spend  the  summer  recess,  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies near  Grottaferrata  on  the  Alban  Hills,  in  the 
midst  of  vineyards  where  the  country  is  as  health-giv- 
ing and  picturesque  as  it  is  full  of  legendary,  histori- 
cal, and  antiquarian  interest.  The  Scots  CoQege, 
like  other  pontifical  colleges,  is  immediately  subject 
to  the  Holy  See,  which  now  exerdaes  its  juiiadictioa 
partly  by  a  cardinal  protector,  and  partly  by  tiie 
Sacred  Consistorial  Congregation.  Previous  to  1908 
the  papal  authority  was  exercised  through  the  Sacred 
Congre^tion  of  iTopaganda,  and  the  students  were 
ordsmed  with  dimisBonal  letter^  issued  by  Uie  cardi- 
nal protector.  By  a  recent  disposition  the  student's 
ordinary  must  declare  in  scripHs  that  he  has  no  objec- 
tion to  offer  against  his  subject's  promotion  to  Orden. 

BKuaaHBiii,  Hiet.  of  Cath.  Church  in  Scotland,  tr.  Hcirm- 
BiAiB  (London,  1889),  III,  386-7;  IV,  paaaim:  SnKraasn,  Life 
ofBiehop  Bait  iii  the  Jounal  and  apptodiz  to  the  Seatiekmnem, 
26  and  paaaim. 

ROBBBT  FraSEB. 

Scott,  MoNTTORO,  Vbnebablb,  English  martyr,  b. 
in  Norfolk,  England;  martyred  at  Fleet  Stoeet,  LontXNi, 
on  2  July,  1591.  He  went  to  Douai  College  in  1574, 
being  one  of  the  earliest  students  at  that  aeminaiy, 
and  studied  theology.  The  next  year  he  was  made 
subdeacon,  and  accompanied  Dominic  Vauj^ian  to 
England.  In  Essex  th^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  Dec.,  1576,  and  under  examination, 
Vaughan  was  weak  enough  to  betray  the  names  of 
Catholics  both  in  London  and  Essex.  They  were 
then  given  over  by  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  for  further  examination,  but 
nothing  more  was  elicited,  and  thev  were  afterwards 
set  at  liberty.  Scott  returned  to  Douai  on  22  May, 
1577,  and  having  been  ordained  priest  at  Brussels 
set  out  for  the  English  mission  on  17  June.  The 
vessel  in  which  he  crossed  to  England  was  attacked 
by  pirates,  but  he  escaped  with  some  loss  of  his 
goods.  He  is  mentioned  as  having  laboured  in  Kent 
(1580),  Norfolk,  Suffolk  (1583),  Lincobshire  and 
Yorkshire  (1584) .  On  24  April,  168^  John  Nedeham 
and  others  were  indicted  at  Norwi<»i  for  having  on 
1  June,  1582,  received  blessed  beads  from  him.  In 
1584  he  was  captured  at  York  and  brought  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  remained  a  prisoner  for  seven  years. 
His  release  was  procured  by  a  money  payment  of 
one  Baker,  on  condition  of  his  leaving  the  countiy, 
but  Topcliffe  immediately  procured  his  re-arrest. 
Meantime  he  had  visited  the  confessors  in  Wisbeadi 
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Castk.  He  was  brought  to  trial  at  the  Besaiona  at 
Newgate  in  company  of  Ven.  George  Beealey  (30 
June,  1501),  and  was  condemned  on  account  of  his 
priesthood  and  of  his  being  in  the  country  contrary 
to  the  Statute.  The  next  day  he  was  drawn  to  Fleet 
Street,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom.  Topciiffe  said 
that  be  had  that  day  done  the  queen  and  the  king- 
dom a  singular  piece  of  service  m  ridding  tha  realm 
of  such  a  praying  and  fasting  papist  as  had  not  his 
peer  in  Europe. 

Priwy  Council  RofitUn  in  tht  PMie  Beettd  Oflee;  Doaan 
Diariee  (London,  1878);  Pollsh,  Aett  of  A*  SniHith  Uartgrt 
(London,  18B1);  Polun,  Sn^iih  Martyr*  in  PubL  of  lie  Calh, 
Bee.  See.,  V  (London,  1908). 

J.  L.  WHimXU). 

BeotUf,  Adah.  See  Adam  Scotub. 

BeotUf,  JoANNBS  Duns.  See  Dtnb  Scotob, 
John. 

Bcotns,  Mabianus.  See  Marianub  Scorns. 

Bcottua  (ScornonNA),  JoANNXB.  SeeEBiuaiNA, 
John  Scotub. 

Scnmton,  Diocese  or  (Scrantonenbis),  a  suf- 
fragan see  of  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  established  on  3 
March,  1868,  comprises  the  Counties  of  Lackawanna, 
Luzeme,  Bradfonl,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Tioga, 
SuUivan,  Wyoming,  Lycoming,  Pike,  and  Monroe, 
all  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Penn^ylTaaia;  area, 
8,487  sq.  miles. 

Scranton,  the  episcopal  see,  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
anthracite  region  and  is  a  progressive  city  of  130,0(X) 
inhabitants  (1910).  Other  la^  cities  are  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Williamsport,  Haielton,  Carbondale,  and  Pitts- 
ton.  The  pioneer  Catholic  settlers  were  principally 
of  Irish  ana  German  descent,  but  in  recent  years  the 
coal-mining  industry  has  attracted  numerous  European 
labourers,  moetlv  <jt  the  Slav  and  Italian  races,  untfl 
these  now  number  almost  one-half  of  the  Catholic 
population. 

Early  History. — AIthouf(h  many  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  were  Catholic  immigrants,  yet  the  first  official 
visit  of  a  priest  to  this  territon'  of  which  there  is  any 
authentic  record  was  in  1787.  In  that  year  Rev. 
James  Pellents  travelled  up  the  Susquehaima  Rivar 
as  far  as  Elmira,  ministering  to  the  Catholics  scat- 
tered through  this  region.  He  returned  to  Baltimore, 
whence  he  had  come,  and  reported  conditions  to  his 
superiors.  A  few  years  after  the  visit  of  Father  Pet- 
tents  the  famous  French  settlement  of  Asyhim  or 
"Azihun"  was  founded  (1793-04).  The  site  chosen 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  oppo- 
site the  present  village  of  Standing-Stone,  Braoiord 
County.  It  seems  to  have  been  puumed  as  a  retreat 
for  the  nobility,  who  were  forced  to  flee  from  the  ter- 
rors of  the  French  Revolution,  and  it  was  evidently 
intended  that  the  queen  herself  should  take  refuge 
there:  The  most  conspicuous  buflding  in  the  village, 
the  "Queen's  house"  or  "La  grande  maison",  as  it 
was  generally  called[,  was  built  and  furnished  for  her 
apecial  accommodation.  These  plans,  however,  mis- 
carried, for  before  the  house  was  completed  the  un- 
fortunate queen  had  followed  her  husband  to  the 
guilkitine.  For  ten  years  this  unique  settkment 
nourished.  It  was  made  up,  as  we  are  told,  of  "some 
of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XVI.  several  of  the  clergy,  a  few  mechanics  and  a 
number  of  the  labouring  class".  The  ^lage  consisted 
of  about  fifty  houses.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
most  of  the  prominent  refugees  at  Asylum  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Napoleon  and  returned  to  Fraioe. 
In  1804  we  find  the  settlement  practically  abandoned. 

This  settlement  was  evidently  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely of  French  Catholics,  and  among  them  a  few 
priests.  From  a  contemporaiv  writer  we  learn  that 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Asymm  in  1796  was  a  cer- 
tain "M.  Carles,  a  priest  and  canon  at  Guernsey" 
and  also  a  "M.  BecdeUierre,  formerly  a  canon". 


Religious  services  in  the  settlement  were  conducted  by 
Esra  Fromentin,  "acting  priest  in  the  little 
chapel"  and  M.  Carles.  We  read  also  of  a  certain 
Abb6  Colin,  who,  after  the  abandonment  of  the  set- 
tlement, went  to  the  West  Indies  as  cht^tkun  in  the 
army.  Mention  is  also  made  of  a  beautiful  illumi- 
nated Missal  used  there  in  the  reUgious  services,  and 
afterwards  presented  to  the  Vatican  Museum.  To- 
day scarceQT  a  trace  of  this  unique  and  interesting 
settlement  remains.  The  earliest  permanent  Cath- 
olic settlements  were  at  Friendsville  and  Silver  Lake, 
Susquehanna  County.  These,  as  well  as  the  other 
Catholic  settlers  scattered  throughout  this  district, 
were  attended  occasionally  by  priests  sent  from 
Philadelphia.  In  1825,  largely  through  the  solicita- 
tions of  Mr.  Patrick  Griffin,  father  of  Gerald  Griffin, 
the  Irish  novelist,  dramatist,  and  poet,  then  a  resident 
of  Susquehanna  County,  Bishop  Kenrick,  of  Phila- 
delphia, sent  Rev.  John  O'FIynn  as  the  first  residmt 
pastor.  His  woric,  however,  was  rather  that  of  a 
miaswnaiy,  as  his  field  of  labour  comprised  thirteen 
counties  in  north-eastern  Pennsylvania  and  five 
counties  in  New  York  State.  The  first  church  wss 
built  in  1825  near  Silver  Lake.  Father  O'FIynn  died 
at  DanviUe  in  1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  Father 
Clancy.  On  1  Feb.,  1836,  Rev.  Henry  Fitzsimmons 
was  sent  to  take 'charge  of  this  territory,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Carbondale.  where  a  church  had  been 
built  in  1832,  Silver  Lake  being  attended  from  Car- 
bondale as  a  mission.  In  1838  Rev.  John  Vincent 
O'Reilly  was  sent  by  Bishop  Kenrick  to  assist  in  ad- 
ministering to  the  Catholics  of  this  extensive  terri- 
tory. He  took  up  his  residence  at  Silver  Lake,  and 
his  charge  comprised  the  Counties  of  Susquehanna, 
Bradford,  Tioga,  Potter^  and  Sullivan  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  five  adjoining  counties  in  New  York 
State.  The  early  history  of  the  diocese  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  truly  heroic  labours  of  Father 
O'Reilly,  and  the  foundations  of  many  of  the  present 
parishes  were  the  results  of  his  missionuy  seal.  His 
fruitful  career  was  brought  to  an  untimely  end  at 
the  railway  station  at  Susquehanna,  4  Oct.,  1873.  He 
was  killed  while  rescuing  a  friend  from  the  path  of  an 
tqmroaching  train. 

Bm^oos.— Rt.  Rev.  William  O'Hara,  D.  D.,  the 
first  bislMn),  was  bom  at  Dun|iven,  County  Dieny, 
Ireland,  14  Apr.,  1816,  where  his  early  education  was 
received.  His  philosophical  and  theological  studies 
were  made  at  tne  Urban  College  of  the  Propaganda, 
Rome,  where  he  was  ordained,  21  Dec.,  1842.  His 
first  wpointment  was  as  assistant  at  St.  Patrick's 
Churcn,  Philadelphia.  He  was  afterwards  made  rec- 
tor and  professor  of  moral  theolo^  at  St.  Charles's 
Seminary.  In  1856  he  was  i^pointed  pastor  of  St. 
Patrick's  Church,  Philadelphia,  where  ne  remained 
until  his  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Scranton,  12  July, 
1868.  The  diocese  then  numbered  50  churches  and 
25  priests.  To  meet  the  needs  of  his  rapidW  growing 
diocese,  he  built  St.  Patrick's  Orphanage,  The  House 
of  the  (3ood  Shqiherd,  and  St.  Thomas's  College. 
During  the  thirty  years  of  his  administration  he  saw 
the  diocese  increase  till  it  numbered  121  churches  and 
162  priests.  He  died  on  3  Feb.,  1890,  and  is  buried 
under  the  main  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Scranton. 

Rt.  Rev.  Michael  John  Hoban,  D.  D.,  the  second 
bishop^ -was  bom  at  Waterloo,  New  Jersey,  6  June, 
1853.  His  early  education  was  received  at  Hawley, 
Pennsylvania,  whither  his  parents  moved  shortly  after 
his  birth.  He  afterwards  attended  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  College  (New  York),  Holy  Cross  College 
(Worcester,  Massachusetts),  and  St.  John's  College 
(Fordham) .  After  one  year  at  St.  Charles's  Seminary, 
Overbrook,  he  entered  the  American  College,  Rome, 
in  1875,  where  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  22 
May,  1880.  His  first  i^ipointment  was  as  assistant 
at  Towanda.  He  afterwards  laboured  successively 
as  assistant  at  Pittston  and  pastor  at  Troy.   In  1887 
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he  organued  St.  Leo's  parish,  Aahl^,  Pennqylvania, 
where  the  present  beautiful  church  and  rectory  are 
monuments  of  his  seal.  There  he  remained  until  his 
consecration  as  Bish<^  of  Alalis  and  coadjutor  Bishop 
of  S<a«nton,  22  Mar.,  1896.  During  his  administra- 
tion, since  the  death  <a  Bishop  O'Hara,  he  has  enacted 
important  legislation  with  regard  to  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  diocese,  and  under  his  inroiration  the 
present  brautiful  and  well-equipped  St.  Joseph's 
Infant  Asylum,  as  also  the  Maloney  Home  for  the 
Aged,  have  been  added  to  the  equipment  of  the 
draoese;  the  latter  beinx  the  gift  of  the  Marquess 
Martin  J.  Maloney  of  Philaddphia,  in  memory  of 
his  parents.  Since  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  the 
diocese  has  mown  from  152  priests,  121  churches, 
and  a  Catholic  population  of  135,000,  to  265  prieste. 
232  churches,  and  a  Catholic  population  of  265.000 
(1911). 

Catholic  Education. — Catholic  education  In  the  dio- 
cese began  with,  and  received  a  great  impetus  from 
the  great  pioneer  Father  O'Reil^.  In  the  autumn 
of  1842  he  opened  a  college  at  St.  Joseph's,  Susque- 
hanna County.  From  a  voy  modest  beginning,  and 
under  his  immediate  supervision,  it  grew  and  nour- 
ished; and  in  the  twenty-two  years  of  its  existence 
educated  two  bishops  and  over  a  score  of  priests.  It 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  1  Jan.,  18M,  and  was  never 
rebuilt.  At  the  present  time  higher  education  in  the 
diocese  is  cared  for  by  St.  Thomas's  College,  in  char|pe 
<rf  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Sohoob;  the  Latm 
and  Greek  courses  being  taught  by  two  of  the  di&- 
oesan  clergy.  Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminaiy,  Scran  ton, 
oonductedrby  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary,  and  St.  Ann's  Academ:^,  WiUces-Barre,  con- 
ducted by  the  Sisters  of  Christian  Charity,  are  both 
flourishing  and  rapidly  growing  boarding-schools  for 
girls.  St.  Mary's  parochial  high  school,  Wilkes-Barre, 
conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mero^^  deserves  mention 
as  a  model  of  equipment  and  efficiency.  Nearly  all 
of  the  larger  parishes  have  their  own  parochial  schools 
conducted  by  the  sisters  of  the  different  teaching 
communities.  Facilities  for  the  preservation  of  the 
lan|piages  of  the  various  nationahties  are  afforded  in 
their  parochial  schools,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
conducted  b^  sisters  familiar  with  the  mother-tongue. 
To  meet  tlus  need  two  new  teaching  orders  have 
recently  been  established;  Sisters  of  Sts.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  (Slovak)  and  Sisters  of  St.  Casimir  (Lithu- 
anian). Both  these  orders  had  their  inception  in  the 
novitiate  at  Mount  St.  Mary's,  Scranton,  where  the 
first  candidates  were  trained.  The  diocese  now  num- 
bers 49  parochial  schools  and  14,440  pupils  (1911). 

Reliffious. — Passionist  Fathers,  St.  Ann  s  Mon- 
astery, Scranton;  Theatine  Fathers  (Spanish);  Stig- 
mata Fathers  (Italian);  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools.  Sisters  Servants  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Ma^,  mother-house  and  novitiate,  Scranton;  Sistos 
of  Mercy,  mother-house  and  novitiate,  Wilkes-Barre; 
Sisten  of  Christian  Charity  (German),  mother- 
house  and  novitiate  for  the  United  States,  Wilkes- 
Barre;  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd;  Little  sisters  of 
the  Poor;  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family  of  Nasareth 
(Polish);  Bemardine  Sisters  (Polish):  Missionary 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Italian);  Sisters  of  Sts. 
Cyril  and  Methodius  (Slovak). 

StaHsUes. — Catholic  population  (IT.  S.  religious 
census,  1906),  265,000,  divided  as  foUows:  English- 
speaking,  133,000;  Poles,  45,000;  Italians,  21,000; 
Greek  Ruthenians,  20,000;  Gmnan,  16,000;  Slovaks, 
16,000;  Lithuanians,  13,000;  Magjrais,  1000;  Syrians, 
1000;  Priests,  265;  churches,  with  resident  priests, 
183;  mission  churches,  49;  parochial  schools,  49; 
pupils,  14,440;  religious,  578;  baptisms  (1910),  12,725; 
orphan  asylum,  1;  infant  asylum,  1;  home  for  the 
aged  poor,  1;  house  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  1;  hos- 
pital, 1;  college,  1;  value  of  Church  property  (1911), 
$6,400,000. 


Official  CathoKe  Direelarv;  Sbba,  Life  and  Timm  of  tkt  ttatt 
Rei.  John  CamU  (New  York,  1888) ;  Bbai«bt,  0<itorw  at  Imrmm 
CamUy  (Chieaao,  18B3);  Kbuk,  CaUuUaty  in  Ptiaaddpkia 
(PhiladaipbU,  I90B) ;  La  RocBBtoocACLD-LiANConBT.  Vayaat 
dant  If  tlaU-rmU  tAmMqut  (Paris.  1790-1800);  Mcskat,  Tht 
Story  nfaouuFrmehR^ugeu  and  7Wr"Atilum"  (Athena,  1003). 

^  Andrew  J.  Brennan. 

Sereui.  See  Altab.  sub-title  Altar-Scbbbn* 
Rood. 

ScribM  (D^^BDj  YP<W>rc(t,  fo/ioSititrxt^oi,  teach- 
ers of  the  law). — In  the  New-Testament  period  the 
scribes  were  the  professional  interpreters  of  the  Law  in 
the  Jewish  synagogues.  Hie  origin  of  the  profession 
dates  from  the  return  of  the  Captivity,  and  its  subse- 
quent growth  and  importance  resultoi  naturally  from 
the  foRoal  imd  legalistic  trend  of  Jewish  piety  during 
the  post-Exilic  period.  The  Law  was  revered  as  the 
precise  expreasipn  of  God's  will,  and  by  its  multifari- 
ous prescriptions  the  daily  life  of  every  pious  Jew  was 
regulated  in  all  its-  minute  details.  Love  of  the  Law 
was  the  essence  of  piety,  and  the  just  or  righteous 
were  ibe3[  who  walked  "  m  all  the  commandments  and 

S'  istifications  of  the  Lord  without  blame"  (Luke,  i,  6). 
ut  as  these  commandments  and  justifications  were 
exceedingly  numerous,  complicated,  and  oft^  obscure, 
the  needs  of  popular  guidance  called  into  existence  a 
class  of  men  wnose  special  occupation  was  to  study 
and  e:q>ound  the  Law.  The  earliest  mention  of  the 
title  occurs  in  I  Esdras,  vii,  6,  where  Esdras  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "ready  soibe  in  the  law  of  Moses". 
Whatthismeantissetforthin  verse  10:  "For Esdras 
had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  do  and  to  teach  in  Israel  the  commandments  and 
judpnent ".  This  description  doubtless  applies  to  the 
subsequent  scribes  of  that  period.  Thev  were  pious 
men  who  through  love  of  the  Divine  law,  occupied 
themselves  in  collecting,  editingj  and  studying  the 
sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews  and  in  expbiinin^  it 
to  the  people.  The  earlier  scribes,  like  Esdnus  him- 
self, belonged  to  the  class  of  priests  and  Levites  (I 
Esdr.,  vii,  12;  II  Esdr.,  viii,  7, 13;  II  Par.,  xrriv,  13) 
who  were  originally  the  official  interpreters  of  the 
Law,  but  unlike  otW  priestly  duties,  the  study  and 
exposition  of  Holy  Writ  could  be  enga^ged  in  by  pious 
laymen,  and  thus  little  by  little  the  scribal  profession 
became  differentiated  from  the  priesthood,  while  the 
latter  remained  chiefly  occupiea  with  the  ever-grow- 
ingsaerificial  and  ritualistic  functions 

When  undor  Antiochus  Epiphanes  Hellenism  threat- 
ened to  overthrow  the  Jewish  religion,  the  scribes 
joined  the  party  of  the  zealous  Assideans  (I  Mach., 
vii,  12,  13),  who  were  ready  to  die  for  their  faith  (see 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  scribe  Eleasar,  II 
Mach.,  vi,  18-31),  while  not  a  few  aristocratic  mem- 
bers of  the  priesthood  favoured  the  Hellenistic  tenden- 
cies. This  resulted  in  a  certain  opposition  betweep 
the  two  classes;  the  scribes,  through  their  devotiob 
to  the  Law,  acquired  great  influence  with  the  people 
while  the  priesthood  lost  much  of  its  prestige.  Aa 
a  natural  consequence,  the  scribes  as  a  class  became 
narrow,  haughty  and  exclusive.  Under  the  Asmo- 
nean  rule  they  became  the  leaders  of  the  new  party  of 
the  Pharisees,  and  it  is  with  the  latter  that  we  find 
them  associated  in  the  New-Testament  records.  Thar 
nev«  wielded  any  political  power,  but  they  were  act 
mitted  to  the  Sannedrin  on  a  par  witii  the  chief  priests 
and  elders  and  thus  enjoyed  official  recognition.  With 
the  increasing  formalism,  which  their  influence  doubt- 
less helped  to  develop,  the  character  of  the  scribes  and 
their  activities  underwent  a  marked  change.  They 
neglected  the  deepo'  and  more  spiritual  aspects  of  the 
Law,  and  from  being  men  of  sacred  letters  they  be- 
came mlainly  jurists  who  devoted  most  of  their  atten- 
tion to  mere  quibbles  and  subtle  casuistry.  Togethw 
with  the  Pharisees  they  are  represented  in  the  Gospels 
as  being  very  ambitious  of  honour  (Matt.,  xxiii,  2-7, 
Marie,  xii,  38-40;  Luke,  xi,  43, 45, 46;  xx,  46),  and  as 
making  void  tJie  weightier  precepts  of  the  Law  by 
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their  perverse  interpretations  by  means  of  which  they 
had  |^«dualfy  laid  a  most  heavy  burden  upon  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  also  rebuked  by  Christ  because  of  the 
undue  importance  ascribed  by  them  to  the  "tradi- 
tions of  the  elders". 

Their  teaching  on  this  point  was  that  Moses  him- 
self had  delivered  to  larael  an  oral  as  well  as  a  written 
Law.  This  ond  Law,  according  to  their  theorv,  had 
come  down  in  m  authentic  form  through  the  Proph- 
ets to  Eadras,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  scribes,  and 
rested  practically  on  the  same  Divine  authority  as  the 
written  Word.  Through  this  conception  of  an  oral 
law  to  which  all  their  traditional  customs  and  inter- 
pretations, however  recent,  were  referred,  the  scribes 
were  led  into  many  departures  from  the  spirit  of  the 
written  Law  (Mark,  vii,  13),  and  even  with  regard 
to  the  latter  their  teaching  was  characterised  by  a 
slavish  literalism.  The  ever-accumulating  mass  of 
legal  traditions  and  legal  decisions  was  designated  by 
the  name  Hcdaka  (the  way) .  Together  with  the  writ- 
ten precepts  it  constituted  the  perfect  rule  of  conduct 
which  every  Jew  should  follow.  But  while  the  scribes 
devoted  their  chief  attention  to  the  Law,  both  writ- 
ten and  ortd,  they  also  elaborated  in  fantastic  and  ai> 
bitraiy  fasmouj  teachings  of  an  edifying  character 
from  the  historical  and  didactic  contents  of  the  Old 
Testament.  These  homiletic  teachings  were  called 
Hagada,  and  embraced  doctrinal  and  practical  ad- 
monitions mingled  with  illustrative  panbtes  and 


3iaoT,  Outline*  of  Kea  Tabtrnml  Hilary  (New  York,  1902),  81 

■q.  Jakes  F.  Dbiscoix. 

8crii>toilum,  commonly  a  large  room  set  ^>art 
in  a  monastoy  for  the  use  of  the  scribes  or  copyists 
of  the  community.  When  no  special  room  was  d^ 
voted  to  this  purpose,  separate  Uttle  cells  or  studies 
called  "carrels"  were  usually  made  in  the  cloister, 
each  scribe  having  a  window  and  desk  to  himself. 
Of  this  arrangement  the  cloister  of  St.  Peter's, 
Gloucester,  now  Gloucester  Cathedral,  supplies  the 
most  perfect  example  (see  Cloister).  The  scrip- 
torium was  under  the  care  of  the  precentor  or  else 
of  one  of  his  assistants  called  the  armamu,  whose 
dutv  it  was  to  provide  all  the  requisites  needed  by  the 
scriocs,  such  as  desks,  ink,  parchment,  pens,  pen- 
knives, pumice-stone  for  smoothing  down  the  sur- 
face of  the  parchment,  awls  to  make  the  guiding 
marks  for  ruling  lines,  reading-frames  for  the  booki 
to  be  copied,  etc.  Most  of  these  were  manufactured 
on  the  premises:  thus  at  Westminster  the  ink  was 
made  by  the  precentor  himself,  and  he  had  to  do  it 
in  the  tailor's  shop.  The  rules  of  the  scriptorium 
varied  in  different  monasteries,  but  artificial  light 
was  forbidden  for  fear  of  injury  to  the  manuscripts, 
and  silence  was  always  enforced.  As  a  general  rule 
those  of  the  monks  who  possessed  skill  as  writers 
made  this  their  chief,  if  not  their  sole  active  work. 
An  anonvmoua  writer  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century 
speaks  of  six  hours  a  day  as  the  usual  task  of  a  scribe, 
which  would  absorb  almost  all  the  time  avfulable  for 
active  work  in  the  day  of  a  medieval  monk.  Very 
often  the  scriptorium  of  a  monastery  developed  some 
peculiarities  of  writing  which  were  perpetuated  for 
considerable  periods,  and  are  of  great  value  in  as- 
certaining the  source  from  which  a  manuscript  comes. 
Thus  at  St.  Albans  the  scribes  for  a  long  time  affected 
a  peculiar  thirteenth-century  style  of  hand  with  the 
long  strokes  of  certain  letters  bent  back  or  broken, 
while  certain  special  variations  from  the  common  form 
of  spelling,  such  as  vmfra  for  infra,  are  also  peculiar 
to  tneir  work. 

Various  names  were  in  use  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  writers.  In  monasteries  the  term 
anMjuani  was  sometimes  used  for  those  monks  who 
copied  books,  the  common  writers  who  despatched  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  house  being  called  Itbrortt, 
or  simply  seriptoret.   If  a  scribe  excelled  in  painting 


miniatures  or  initial  letters  he  usually  confined  him« 
self  to  such  work,  and  was  called  Uluminator.  while 
one  who  worked  chiefly  on  legal  documents  was  a 
noUuixu.  The  price  of  books  varied  a  good  deal  at 
different  dates,  but  was  always  what  we  should  now 
call  low,  considering  the  time  and  labour  involved. 
Thus  in  1380  John  Prust,  a  Canon  of  Windsor,  re- 
ceived seventy-five  shillings  ttad  eight  pence  for  an 
Etxmgelium,  or  book  of  the  liturgical  Goq)eb;  and 
in  1467  the  Paston  "letters"  show  that  a  writer  and 
illuminator  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  received  one  hun- 
dred shillings  and  two  pence  for  a  Psalter  with  musical 
note^  illuminations,  and  binding.  In  1469  William 
Ebesham  wrote  out  certain  legal  documents  at  two- 
pence a  leaf,  and  a  book  at  a  peny  a  leaf,  which 
IS  right  wele  worth  " .  It  is  to  be  oDserved  that  on  the 
invention  of  printing  with  movable  types,  although 
the  new  art  met  with  strong  opposition  from  the  pro- 
fessional scribes,  the  monks  commonly  welcomed  it, 
as  is^  shown  by  the  establishment  of  Caxton's  press 
within  the  precincts  of  Westminster,  and  of  very 
early  presses  at  Subiaco  and  other  monasteries. 

MADiUt,  Book*  in  Uantucriiit  (London,  1803);  TaoHPaoN, 
Handbook  0/  Qrttk  and  Latin  Palamimpky  (London,  1884): 
Idbh,  Cuitomary  of  fk»  momUnm  ,  .  .  of  CanUrburv  and 
Wutmintler  (London,  1902);  MArruMs,  Th*  Dark  Am*  (Lon- 
don, 181S);  Fbasbt,  MomHeinn  (London,  1898);  OASQuar, 
BngUA  itonattie  lift  (London,  IBM). 

,G.  ROGBB  HxTDIiBBTON. 

Scripture. — Sacred  Scripture,  is  one  of  the  several 
names  denoting  the  inspired  writings  which  ooake  up 
the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

L  Use  of  the  Word. — The  corresponding  Latin 
word  tcrifiwra  occurs  in  some  passages  of  the  Vulr 
gate  in  the  general  sense  of  "writing" ;  e.  g.,  Ex.,  xxxii, 
16:  "the  writing  also  of  Grod  was  graven  m  the 
tables":  again,  if  Par.,  xxxvi,22:  "who  [C!yrus]  com- 
mandea  it  to  be  proclaimed  through  all  his  kingdom, 
and  bv  writing  also".   In  otherpassages  of  the  Vul- 

gate  the  word  denotes  a  private  (Tob.,  viii,  24)  orpub- 
c  (Esdr.,  ii,  62;  Neh..  vii,  64)  written  document,  a 
catalogue  or  index  (Ps.  Ixxxvi,  6)^r  finally  portions  of 
Scripture,  such  as  the  canticle  of  Esechias  (Is.,  xxxviii, 
5),  and  the  sayings  of  the  wise  men  (Ecclus.,  xliv,  5). 
The  writer  of  II 1^.,  xxx,  6, 18,  refers  to  prescriptions 
of  the  Law  by  the  formula  "as  it  is  written",  which  is 
rendered  by  tite  Septuagint  translators  mrd  r  tfo^v ; 
tapti  rj)r  ifo^,  "according  to  Scripture".  The  same 
expression  is  found  in  I  Esdr.,  iii,  4,  and  II  Esdr.,  viii,  15 ; 
here  wehavethebeginnin^of  thelaterfonnof  appeal  to 
the  authority  of  the  inspired  books  Y^fMsrot  (Matt., 
iv,  4, 6,  10;  xxi,  13;  etc.),  or  iMtin  •yiypa'rrat  (Rom., 
i,  11;  ii,  24,  etc.),  "it  is  written",  "as  it  is  written". 

As  the  verb  ypd^r  was  thus  employed  to  denote 
passages  of  the  sacred  writings,  so  tne  corresponding; 
noun  4  Ypo^  gradually  came  to  signify  what  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  writing,  or  the  inspired  writing.  This  use 
of  the  word  may  oe  seen  in  jMin,  vii,  38;  x,  36;  Acts, 
viii,  32:  Rom^  iv,  3;  ix,  17;  Gal.,  iii,  8;  iv,  30;  II 
Tim.,  ill,  16;  James,  ii,  8;  I  Pet.,  ii,  6;  II  Pet.^  i,  20; 
the  plural  form  of  the  noun,  tU  ypa4>al,  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  Matt.,  xxi,  42;  xxii,  29:  xxvi,  54;  Mark, 
xii,  24;  xiv,  49;  Luke,  xxiv„  27,  45;  John,  v,  39;  Acts, 
xvii,  2,  17;  xviii,  24,  28;  I  Cor.,  xv,  3,  4.  In  a  simi- 
lar sense  are  employed  the  expressions  tpa^X  irtun 
(Rom.,  i,  2),  oJ  ypa^aX  tQp  rpo^dv  (Matt.,  xxvi,  56), 
ypu^  wpdlniruml  ^Rom.,  xvi,  26).  The  word  has  a 
somewhat  modified  sense  in  Christ's  question,  "and 
have  you  not  read  this  scripture "  (Mark,  xii,  10) .  In 
the  language  of  CJhrist  and  the  Apostles  the  expression 
"scripture"  or  "scriptures"  denotes  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Jews.  The  New  Testament  uses  the  expres- 
sions in  this  sense  about  fifty  times;  but  they  occur 
more  frequently  in  the  Fourth  (jlospel  and  the  Epis- 
tles than  m  the  synoptic  Gospels.  At  times,  the  con- 
tents of  Scripture  are  indicated  more  accurately  as 
comprising  tine  Law  and  the  lYophets  (Rom.,  iii,  21; 
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Acts,  xxviii,  23),  or  the  Law  of  Mooes,  the  Prophets, 
and  the  Paalms  (Luke,  xxiv,  44).  The  Apostle  St. 
Peter  extends  the  designation  Scripture  alao  to  rit 
Xatr&t  Ypo^^*  (U  Pet^_  lii,  16),  denoting  the  Pauline 
Epistles;  St.  Patil  (I  lim.,  v,  18)  seems  to  refer  by  the 
same  eznression  to  both  Deut.,  xxv,  4,  and  Luke,  z,  7. 

It  is  tusputed  whether  the  word  yp>^4  in  the  singu- 
lar is  ever  used  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  wfaue. 
Li^tfoot  (Gal.,  iii.  22)  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
MTigiiUr  ypa^  in  tike  New  Testament  always  means  a 
particular  passage  of  Scripture.  But  in  Rom.,  iv,  3, 
he  modifies  his  view,  appealing  to  Dr.  Vaugfaan's 
statement  of  tiie  case.  He  bdSeves  that  the  usage  of 
St.  John  may  admit  a  doubt,  though  he  does  not  think 
so,  personallv;  but  St.  Paul's  mactice  is  absolute  and 
uniform.  Mr.  Hort  says  (I  Pet.,  ii,  6)  that  in  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul  4  T^o^  is  capable  of  being  under- 
stood as  apTOOTimating  to  the  collective  sense  (cf . 
Westoott.  '^H^r.",  pp.  474  sqq.;  Deissmann,  "Bi- 
belstudien",  pp.  108  sqq.,  F.ng.  tr.,  pp.  112  sqq.;  War- 
field,  "Pres.  and  Reform.  Review'^,  X,  July,  1899, 
pp.  472  sqq.).  Here  arises  the  question  whether  the 
expression  of  St.  Peter  (U  Pet.,  iii,  16)  r&t  Xoixdt 
Ypoftdf  refers  to  a  collection  of  St.  Paid's  Epistles. 
Spitta  contends  that  the  term  al  ypa^  is  used  in  a 
genoal  non-technical  meaning,  denoting  only  writ- 
ings  of  St.  Paul's  associates  (Spitta,  "Der  sweite 
Brief  des  Petnis  und  der  Brief  des  Judas",  1885,  p. 
294).  Zahn  refers  the  term  to  writings  of  a  relipous 
diaraeter  whidi  could  claim  respect  in  Christiaa  circles 
eiUier  on  account  of  their  authors  or  on  account  of 
their  use  in  public  worship  (Einleitung,  pp.  08  sqo., 
108).  But  Mr.  F.  H.  Chase  adheres  to  the  principle 
that  the  phrase  ol  ypa^  used  absolutely  pomts  to  a 
definite  and  recognised  collection  of  writings,  i.  e., 
Scriptures.  The  accompanying  words  nU,  rdt  Xotxiif, 
and  the  verb  vrptpK^n  in  the  context  confirm  Mr. 
Chase  in  his  conviction  (cf.  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  III, 
p.  810b). 

II.  Natubb  or  ScBiPTUitK.  A.  Aceordina  lo  the 
Jews. — Whether  the  terms  yp»^,  ypaipat  and  their 
synoiwmous  expressions  r6  pifiUop  (II  Eedr.,  viii,  8), 
r&  fiifiJa  (Dan^  ix,  2),  m^Xtt  fitfOdav  (Ps.  xxxix,  8), 
^  t«p&  fiipOM  (II  Mach.,  viii,  23),  r&  fitfiiUa  r&  Ayta 
(I  Mach.,  xii,  9),  ri,  t«/>&  ypi^n  (II  Tim.,  iii,  15)  re- 
fer to  particular  writings  or  to  a  collection  of  books, 
they  at  least  tdliow  the  existence  of  a  number  of  writ- 
ten docimients  the  authority  of  which  was  generally 
accepted  as  supreme.  The  nature  ol  this  authority 
may  be  inferred  from  a  number  of  other  passages. 
According  to  Deut.,  xxxi,  9-13,  Moses  wrote  the  Book 
of  the  Law  (of  the  Lord),  and  delivered  it  tothepriests 
that  they  might  keep  it  and  read  it  to  the  people;  see 
also  Ex.,  xvii,  14;  Deut.,  xvii,  18-19;  xxvii,  1;  xxviii,  1; 
58-61;  xxix,  20;  xxx,  10;  xxxi,  26;  I  Kinks,  x,  25; 

III  Kings,  h,  3;  IV  Kings,  xxii.  8.   It  is  clear  from 

IV  Kings,  xxiii,  1-3,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  Jew- 
ish kine^dom  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord  was  held 
in  the  mghest  honour  as  containing  the  precepts  of  the 
Lord  Himself.  That  this  was  also  the  case  after  the 
Captivity,  may  be  inferred  from  II  Esdr.,  viii,  1-0, 13, 
14,  18;  the  book  here  mentioned  contained  the  in- 
junctions concerning  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  found 
in  Lev.,  xxiii.  34  sq. :  Deut^  xvi,  13  sq.,  and  is  there- 
fore identical  with  the  pre-Exilic  Sacred-  Books.  Ac- 
cording to  I  Mach.,  i,  57-59,  Antiochua  commanded 
the  Books  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord  to  be  burned  and 
their  retainers  to  be  slain.  We  learn  from  II  Mach., 
ii,  13,  that  at  the  time  of  Nehemias  there  existed  a  col- 
lection of  books  containing  historical,  prophetical, 
and  psalmodic  writings:  since  the  collection  is  rep- 
resented as  uniform,  and  since  the  portions  were  con- 
sidered as  certainly  of  Divine  authority,  we  may  infer 
that  this  characteristic  was  ascribed  to  all,  at  least  in 
some  degree.  Coming  down  to  the  time  of  Christ,  we 
find  that  Flavius  Josephus  attributes  to  the  twenty- 
two  protocanonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  In- 


vine  authority,  maintaining  that  they  had  been  writ- 
ten under  Divine  inspiration  and  that  th^  oontain 
God's  teachings  (Contra  Appion.,  I,  vi-viii).  The 
Hell«iiBt  Fhilo  too  is  acquainted  with  the  three  ports 
of  the  sacred  Jewish  books  to  which  he  ascribes  an 
irrefragable  authority,  because  they  oontain  God's 
oracles  expressed  through  the  instrumentality  the 
sacred  writers  ("De  vita  oontempL",  Antwerp  edi- 
tion, p.  615:  "Devit.  Mosis", pp.469, 658 sq.;  "De 
monarchia' ,  p.  564). 

B.  According  lo  Chriatian  Teaddng. — This  eon- 
oept  of  Scripture  is  fully  upheld  by  the  Christian 
teaching.  Jesus  Christ  HiioBelf  appeals  to  the  au- 
thority of  Scripture,  "Search  the  scriptures"  (John, 
V,  39) ;  He  mamtains  that  "cme  jot,  or  one  tittle  shall 
not  pass  of  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled"  (Matt.,  v,  18) ; 
He  r^ards  it  as  a  principle  that  "the  Scripture  cannot 
be  broken"  (John,  x.  35);  He  presents  the  word  of 
Scripture  as  the  word  of  the  etonal  Father  (J<din  v, 
33-41),  as  the  word  of  a  writer  inspired  by  tlie  Holy 
Ghost  (Matt.,  xxii,  43).  as  the  word  of  God  (Matt., 
xix,  4r-5;  xxii.  31);  He  declares  that  "all  tilings  must 
needs  be  fulfilled  which  are  written  in  the  law  of  Mosea, 
and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  psalms,  oonoemiiw 
me"  (Luke,  xxiv,  44).  The  Apostles  fully  endorsed^ 
and  handed  down  to  posterity,  this  view  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  Apostles  knew  that  "prophecy  came 
not  by  the  will  of  man  at  any  time:  but  the  holy  men 
of  God  qmke,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  (II  Pet.,  i, 
21);  they  re^rded  "all  scripture,  inspired  of  God"  as 
"profitable  to  teach,  to  remove,  to  correct,  to  in- 
Bbruct  in  justice"  (II  Tim.,  lii,  16).  They  considered 
the  words  of  Scripture  as  the  words  of  God  speaking 
in  the  inspired  writer  or  by  the  mouth  of  the  inspired 
writer  (Hebr.,  iv,  7;  Acts,  i,  15-16;  iv,  25).  Finally, 
they  appealed  to  Scripture  as  to  an  irreostible  au- 
thority (Rom.,  passim),  they  supposed  that  parts  of 
Scripture  have  a  typical  sense  such  as  only  God  can 
employ  (John,  xix,  36;  Hebr.,  i,  6;  vii,  3  sqq.),  and 
they  derived  most  important  conclusions  even  from  a 
few  words  or  certain  pammatical  forms  of  Scripture 
(Gal.,  iii,  16:  Hebr.,  xu,  26-27).  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  tbe  earhest  Christian  writers  speak  in  the 
same  strain  of  the  Scriptures.  St.  Clement  of  Rome 
(I  Cor.,  xlv)  tells  his  readers  to  search  the  Scriptures 
for  the  trutUul  expressions  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  dt.Ire- 
nteus  (Adv.  hsr.,  II,  xxxviii,  2)  considers  the  Scriptures 
as  uttered  by  the  Word  of  God  and  His  Spirit.  Ori- 
gen  testifies  that  it  is  granted  by  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians that  the  Bible  was  written  under  (the  influence 
of)  the  Holy  Ghost  (Contra  Cels.,  V,  x);  again,  be 
considers  it  as  proven  Christ's  dwelling  in  uie  flesh 
that  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  written  by  a 
heavenly  charisma,  and  that  the  writings  believed  to 
be  the  words  of  God  are  not  men's  work  (De  princ,  iv. 
vi).  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  receives  the  voice  oi 
God  who  has  given  the  Soriptures,  as  a  reliable  proof 
(Strom.,  ii). 

C.  According  lo  Ecclesiastical  Documents. — Not  to 
multiply  patristic  testimony  for  the  Divine  authority 
of  Scripture,  we  may  add  the  official  doctrine  of  the 
Church  on  the  nature  of  Sacred  Scripture.  The  fifth 
oecumenical  council  condemned  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  for  his  opposition  against  the  Divine  authority 
of  the  books  of  Solomon,  the  Book  of  Job,  and  tbw 
Canticle  of  Canticles.  Since  the  fourth  century  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Bible  is  practically  summed  up  in  the  dogmatic  for- 
mula that  God  is  the  author  of  Sacred  Scripture.  Ac- 
cording to  thefirstchapterof  the  Council  of  Carthage 
(a.  d.  398),  buhops  before  being  consecrated  must  ex- 
press their  belief  in  this  formula,  and  this  profession 
of  faith  is  exacted  of  them  even  to-day.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Innocent  III  imposed  this  formula  on 
the  Waldensians;  Clement  IV  exacted  its  acceptance 
from  Michael  Palsologus,  and  the  emperor  actually 
accepted  it  in  his  letter  to  the  Second  Council  a 
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Livons  (1272).  The  same  formula  waa  repeated  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  Eugeniua  IV  in  his  Decree  for  the 
Jacobites,  in  the  sixteenth  centurv  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  (Sess.  IV,  deer,  de  can.  Script.),  and  in  the 
nineteenth  centwy  by  the  Vatican  Council.  What  is 
implied  in  this  Divine  authorship  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
and  how  it  is  to  be  explained,  has  been  set  forth  m  the 
article  Inbpibation. 

III.  CouuEcnoN  OF  Sacrbd  Books. — ^What  has 
been  said  implies  that  Scripture  does  not  refer  to  any . 
single  book,  but  comprises  a  number  of  books  written 
at  different  times  and  by  different  writers  working 
under  the  inspiration  of  tne  Ho^  Ghost.  Hence  the 
question,  how  could  such  a  collection  be  made,  and 
how  was  it  made  in  point  of  fact? 

A.  Question  of  Right. — ^The  main  difficulty  as  to 
the  first  question  {qwetlio  jvris)  arises  from  the  fact 
that  a  book  must  be  Divinely  inspired  in  order  to  lay 
claim  to  the  dignity  of  being  regarded  as  Scriptiue. 
Various  method  have  been  suggested  for  ascertain- 
ing the  fact  of  inspiration.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
so-called  internal  criteria  are  sufficient  to  lead  us  to 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact.  But  on  okwer  investiga- 
tion they  prove  inadequate.  (1)  Miracles  and  prophe- 
cies require  a  Divine  mtervention  in  order  that  they 
may  happen,  not  in  order  that  they  may  be  recorded; 
hence  a  work  relating  miracles  or  prophecies  is  not 
necessarily  inspired.  (2)  The  so-called  ethico-8s- 
thetic  criterium  is  inadequate.  It  fails  to  establish 
that  certain  portions  of  Scripture  are  inspired  writ- 
ings, e.  g.,  the  genealogical  tables,  and  the  summary 
'  accounts  of  the  kings  of  Juda,  while  it  favours  the  in-  ' 
spiration  of  several  post- Apostolic  works,  e.  g./of  the 
''Imitation  of  Christ",  and  of  the  "Epistles"  of 
St.  Ignatius  Martyr.  (|3)  The  same  must  be  said  of 
the  psychological  critenum,  or  the  effect  which  ^e 
perusal  of  Scripture  produces  in  the  heart  of  the 
render.  Such  emotions  are  subjective,  and  vary  in 
different  readers.  The  Epistle  o!  St.  James  appeared 
strawlike  to  Luther,  divme  to  Calvin.  (4)  These 
internal  criteria  are  inadequate  even  if  they  be  taken 
ooUectiveW.  Wrong  keys  are  tmable  to  open  a  lock 
whetlter  they  be  used  singly  or  collectively. 

Other  students  of  this  suoject  have  endeavored  to 
establidi  Apostolic  authorship  as  a  criteriimi  of  ra- 
spuration.  But  this  answer  does  not  nve  us  a 
criterium  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament 
books,  nor  does  it  touch  the  inspiration  of  the, Gos- 
pels of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  neither  of  whom  was  an 
Apostle.  Besides,  the  Apostles  were  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  infallibility  in  their  teachmg,  and  in  their 
writing  as  far  as  it  formed  part  of  thor  teaching;  but 
infallibility  in  writing  does  not  imply  inroiration. 
Certain  writings  of  the  Roman  pontiff  may  be  infal- 
lible, but  they  are  not  inspired;  God  is  not  their 
author.  Nor  can  the  criterium  of  inspiration  be. 
placed  in  the  testimony  of  history.  For  inspiration 
IS  a  suponatural  fact,  Icnown  only  to  God  and  prob- 
ahYy  to  the  inspired  writer.  Hence  human.teBtimony 
concerning  inspiration  is  based,  at  best,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  one  person  who  is,  naturally  speaking,  an  in- 
terested party  in  the  matter  concerning  which  he  tes- 
tifies. The  nistory  of  the  false  prophets  of  former 
times  as  well  as  of  our  own  day  teaches  us  the  futility 
of  such  testimony.  It  is  true  that  miracles  and 
prc^eoy  may,  at  timeSj  confirm  such  human  testi- 
mony as  to  the  inspiration  of  a  work.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  not  all  inspired  writers  have  been  prophets 
or  workers  of  miracles;  in  the  second  place,  in  order 
that  prophecies  or  miracles  may  serve  as  proof  of  in- 
spiration, it  must  be  clear  that  the  miracles  were  per- 
formed, and  the  prophecies  were  uttered,  to  establish 
the  fact  in  question;  in  the  third  place,  if  this  condi- 
tion be  verified,  the  testimony  for  inspiration  is  no 
longer  merely  human,  but  it  has  become  Divine.  No 
one  will  doubt  the  sufficiency  of  Divine  testimony  to 
eetablidi  the  fact  of  inspiration;  on  the  other  hand. 


no  one  can  deny  the  need  of  such  testimoi^  in  order 
that  we  may  custinguirii  with  certainty  between  an 
inroired  and  a  non-inspired  book. 

B.  Qiteatim  of  Fad. — It  is  a  rather  difficult  prob- 
lem to  state  with  certainty,  how  and  when  the  several 
books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  were  received 
as  sacred  by  the  religious  community.  Deut.,  xxxi,  9. 
24  sqq.,  informs  us  that  Moses  delivered  the  Book  oi 
the  Law  to  the  Levites  and  the  ancients  of  Inuel  to  be 
deposited  >'in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant"; 
according  to  Deut.,  kvii,  18,  the  king  had  to  procure 
for  himself  a  copy  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  boolc,  so  as 
to  "read  it  all  the  days  of  his  liie".  Josue  (xxiv,  28) 
added  his  portion  to  the  law-book  of  Israel,  and  this 
may  be  r^arded  as  the  second  step  in  the  collection 
of  the  Old  Testament  writings.  According  to  Is., 
xxxiv,  16,  and  Jer.,  xxxvi,  4,  the  prophets  Isaias  tma 
Jeremias  collected  their  req>ective  prophetic  utter- 
ances. The  words  of  II  Par.,  xxix,  30,  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  in  the  days  of  King  Ezechias  there  either 
existed  or  originated  a  collection  of  the  FBalms  of 
David  and  of  Asaph.  From  Pro  v.,  xxv,  1,  one  may 
infer  that  about  the  same  time  there  was  made  a  col- 
lection of  the  Solomonic  writings,  which  may  have 
have  been  added  to  the  collection  of  psahns.  In  the 
second  century  b.  c.  the  Minor  Prophets  had  been  col- 
lected into  one  work  (EJcclus.,  xlix,  12)  which  is  citei^ 
in  ActSj  vii,  42,  as  "the  books  of  the  prophets".  The 
expressions  found  in  Dan.,  ix,  2,  and  I  Mach.,  xii,  9, 
Bunest  that  even  these  smaller  collections  had  been 
gathered  into  a  hurger  body  of  sacred  books.  Such  a 
larger  collection  is  certainly  implied  in  the  words 
II  Mach.,  ii,  13,  and  the  prologue  of  Ecclesiasticus. 
Since  these  two  passages  mention  the  main  divisions 
of  the  Old-Testament  canon,  this  latter  must  have 
been  completed,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  earlier 
books,  during  the  course  of  the  second  century  b.  c. 

It  is  generally  granted  that  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  Cnrist  acknowledged  as  canonical  or  included 
in  their  collection  of  sacred  writings  all  the  so-called 
protocanonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  endorsed  this  faith  of  the  Jews,  so 
that  we  have  Divine  authority  for  their  Scriptural 
character.  As  there  are  solid  reasons  for  maintain- 
ing that  some  of  the  New-Testament  writers  made  use 
of  the  Septuagint' version  which  contained  the  deute- 
locanonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  these  latter 
too  are  in  BO  far  attested  as  part  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture. Again,  II  Pet.,  iii,  15-16,  ranks  all  the  Epu- 
tles  of  St.  Paul  with  tJie  "other  scriptures",  and  I 
Tim.,  v,  18,  seems  to  quote  Luke,  x,  7,  and  to  place  it 
on  a  level  with  Deut.,  xxv,  4.  But  uiese  arguments 
for  the  canonicity  of  the  oeutwocanonical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  do  not  exclude  all  reasonable 
doubt.  Only  the  Church,  the  infallible  bearer  of  tra- 
dition, can  furnish  us  invincible  certainty  as  to  the 
number  of  the  Divinely  inspired  booki^  of  both  the 
Old  and  the  NewTestament.  See  Canon  or  thbHolt 

ScBIPTUBBS. 

IV.  Division  of  ScRiFrnRB.  A.  Old  and  New 
■Testaments. — ^As  the  two  dispensations  of  grace  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  advent  of  Jesus  are 
called  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  (Matt.,  xxvj, 
28;  II  Cor.,  iii,  14),  so  were  the  inspired  writings  be- 
longing to  either  economy  of  grace  from  the  earliest 
times  called  books  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  simply  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.  This 
name  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  inspired  writings 
has  been  practically  common  among  Latin  Chris- 
tians from  the  time  of  Tertullian,  though  Tertullian 
himself  frequently  employs  the  name  "Instrumen- 
tum  "  or  lenilly  authentic  document ;  Cassiodonis  uses 
the  title  "Sacred  Pandects",  or  a»cted  digest  of  law. 

B.  Protocanonical  and  Deuterocanonical. — ^The 
word  "can(m"  denoted  at  first  the  material  rule,  or 
instrument,  empk>yed  m  various  trades;  in  a  meta- 
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phorical  sense  it  signified  the  fonn  of  perfection  that 
nad  to  be  attained  in  the  various  arte  or  trades,  la 
this  metaphorical  sense  some  of  the  early  Fathers 
urged  the  canon  of  truth,  the  canon  of  tradition,  the 
canon  of  futh,  the  canon  of  the  Church  aminst  the 
erroneous  tenets  of  the  early  heretics  (St.  Clem.,  "I 
Cor.",  vii;  Clem,  of  Alex.,  "Strom.",  xvi;  Orig.,  "De 
princip.",  IV,  ix;  etc.).  St.  Ireneeus  employed  another 
metaphor,  calling  the  Fourth  Goepel  the  canon  of  truth 
(Adv.  hsr.,  Ill,  xi) ;  St.  Isidore  oi  Pelusium  applies  the 
name  to  all  the  in^ired  writings  (&pist.  iv,  142.  About 
the  time  of  St.  Augustine  (Contra  Crescent.,  II,  xxxix) 
and  St.  Jerome  (PMlog.  gal.),  the  word  "canon"  beffta 
to  denote  the  collection  of  Skcred  Scriptures;  among 
later  writers  it  is  used  practically  in  the  sense  of  cata- 
logueof  inspiredbooks.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Sixtus 
Senensis,  O.P.,  distinguished  between  protocanoniosJ 
and  deuterocanonical  books.  This  distinction  does 
not  indicate  a  difference  of  authority,  but  only  a  dif- 
ference of  time  at  which  the  books  were  recognised 
by  tiie  whole  Church  as  Divinely  inspired.  Deutero- 
canonical, therefore,  are  those  books  concerning  the 
inspiration  of  which  some  Churches  doubted  more  or 
less  seriouriv  for  a  time,  but  which  were  accepted  by 
the  whole  Church  as  really  inspired,  after  the  ques- 
tion had  been  thoroughly  investigated.  As  to  the 
'Old  Testament,  the  Books  of  Tobias,  Judith,  Wisdom, 
Eoclesiasticus,  Baruch,  I,  II  Madiabees,  and  also 
Esther,  x,  4-xvi,  24,  Daniel,  iii^  24-90,  xiii,  1-xiv,  42, 
are  in  this  sense  deuterocanomcal;  the  same  must  be 
said  of  .the  following  New-Testament  books  and  por- 
tions: Hebrews,  James,  II  Peter.  II,  III  John,  Jude, ' 
Apocalypse,  Mark,  xiii,  9-20,  Luke  xxii,  43-44;  John, 
vu,  53-viu,  11.  Protestant  writers  often  call  the 
deuterocanonical  Books  erf  the  Old  Testament  the 
ApociTpha. 

C.  Tripartite  Divition  of  Tetbmenis. — ^The  pro- 
logue of  Ecclesiasticus  shows  that  the  Old-Testament 
b<x>ks  were  divided  into  three  parts,  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Writings  (the  Hagiop«pha).  The 
same  division  is  mentioned  in  Luke,  xxiv,  44.  and  has 
been  kept  by  the  later  Jews.  The  Law  or  tne  T(n«h 
comprises  only  the  Pentateuch.  The  second  part 
contains  two  sections:  the  former  Prophets  (Joaue, 
Jud^,  Samuel,  and  Kinra),  and  the  latter  Prophets 
(Isaias,  Jeremias,  Ezechiel,  and  the  Minor  Prophets, 
called  the  Twelve,  and  counted  as  one  book).  The 
third  division  embraces  three  kinds  of  books:  first 
poetical  books  (Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job);  secondly,  the 
five  Megilloth  or  Rolls  (Canticle  of  Canticles.  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther);  thirdly,  the 
three  remaining  books  (Daniel,  Esdras,  Paralipo- 
menon).  Hence,  adding  the  five  books  of  the  first 
division  to  the  ei^t  of  the  second,  and  the  eleven  of 
the  third,  the  entire  Canon  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
embraces  twenty-four  books.  Another  arrangement 
connects  Ruth  with  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  Lamen- 
tations with  Jeremias,  and  thus  reduces  the  number 
of  the  books  in  the  Canon  to  twenty-two.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  New-Testament  books  into  the  Gospel  and 
the  Apostle  (Evangelium  et  Apostolus,  Evangelia  et 
Apostoli,  Evangelica  et  .^XMtouca)  began  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (St.  Ignatius,  "Ad 
Philad.",  v;  "Epist.  ad  Diogn.,  xi)  and  was  com- 
monly adopted  about  the  end  of  the  second  oentury 
(St.  Iren.,  ''Adv.  hter.",  I,  iuj  Tert.,  "De  prascr.'', 
xxxiv;  St.  Clem,  of  Alex.,  "Strom.",  VII,  lii;  etc.); 
but  the  more  recent  Fathers  did  not  adhere  to  it.  It 
has  been  found  more  convenient  to  divide  both  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  into  four,  or  still  better 
into  three  parte.  The  four  parte  distinguish  between 
legal,  historical  didactic  or  doctrinal,  and  prophetic 
bm>ki9,  while  tne  tripartite  division  adds  the  legal 
books  (the  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospels)  to  the  histori- 
cal, and  retains  the  other  two  classes,  i.  e.,  the  didactic 
and  tiie  prophetic  books. 

D.  ArrattifemerU     Books, — ^The  catalogue  of  the 


Council  of  Trent  arraoges  the  inspired  books  partly  in 
a  topological,  partly  in  a  chronological  order.  In  the 
Old  Testament,  we  have  first  all  tiae  historical  bookb, 
excepting  the  two  books  of  the  Machabees  which  were 
supposed:  to  have  been  written  last  of  all.  These  his- 
torical books  are  arranged  according  to  the  order  of 
time  of  which  they  treat;  the  books  of  Tobias,  Ju- 
dith, and  Esther,  however,  occupy  the  last  place  be- 
cause they  relate  personal  history.  The  body  of  di- 
'  dactic  worlds  occupies  the  second  place  in  the  Canon, 
bemg  arraikged  in  the.  order  of  time  at  which  the 
writers  are  supposed  to  have  lived.  The  third  place 
is  assigned  to  tne  Prophets,  first  the  four  Major  and 
then  the  twelve  Minor  Prophete,  according  to  thdr 
respective  chronological  order.  The  Council  follows 
a  similar  method  in  the  arrangement  of  the  New-Tes- 
tament books.  The  first  place  is  given  to  the  histori- 
cal books,  i.  e.,  the  QospeLs  and  the  Book  of  Acte;  tiie 
Gospels  follow  the  order  of  their  reputed  compoeitioa.' 
The  second  place  is  occupied  by  we  didactic  books, 
the  Pauline  Epistles  preceding  the  Catholic.  The 
former  are  enumerated  according  to  the  order  of  dignity 
of  the  addresses  and  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
matter  treated.  Hence  results  the  series:  Romans;!, 
II  Corinthians;  GaJatians;  Ephesians;  Phiiippians; 
Colossians;  I,  II  Thessalonians;  I,  II  Timothy; 
Titus;  Philemon;  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  occupies 
the  last  place  on  account  of  ite  late  reception  mto 
the  canon.  In  ite  disposition  of  the  Cathohc  Epistles 
the  Council  follows  the  so-called  western  order:  I,  II 
Peter;  I,  II,  III  John;  James;  Jude;  our  Vulgate  edition 
follows  the  orientid  order  (James;  I,  II  Peter;  I,  II,  lU 
John;>  Jude)  which  seems  to  be  based  on  Gal.,  ii,  0. 
The  Apocalypse  occupies  in  the  New  Testamoit  the 
place  corresponding  to  that  of  the  PtopbietB  in  iha  Old 
Testament. 

£.  Liturgical  Divition. — The  needs  of  liturgy  oc- 
casioned a  division  of  the  inspired  Ixxrics  into  smaller 
parte.  At  the  time  of  the  Apostles  it  was  a  received 
custom  to  read  in  the  synagogue  service  of  the  sab- 
bath-day  a  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  (Acte,  xv,  21) 
and  a  part  of  the  Prophete  (Luke,  iv,  16;  Acte,  xiii, 
15, 27).  Hence  the  Pentateuch  has  been  divided  into 
fifty-four  "parashas"  according  to  the  number  of 
sabbaths  in  the  intercfdary  lunar  year.  To  each  pa- 
ra»ha  corresponds  a  division  of  the  prophetic  writ- 
ing, called  haphtara.  The  Talmud  speaks  of  more 
mmute  divisions,  pesuMm,  which  almost  resemble 
our  verses.  '  The  Qiurch  transferred  to  the  Christian 
Sunday  the  Jewish  custom  of  readins  part  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful,  but  soon 


churches  diffeored  in  the  selection  of  the  Sunday  read 
in^,  this  custom  did  not  occasion  any  generally  re- 
ceived division  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
Berides,  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  these  Sun- 
day leasoiiB  were  no  longer  taken  in  order,  but  the  sec- 
tions were  chosen  as  they  fitted  in  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical feaste  and  seasons. 

F.  Diritiotu  to  fadUlale  rtferenee, — ^For  the  oon- 
'venience  of  readers  and.  studente  the  text  had  to  be 
iBvided  more  uniformly,  than  we  have  hitherto  seen. 
Such  divisions  are  traced  back  to  Tatian,  in  the  sec- 
ond century.  Ammonius,  in  the  third,  divided  the 
Goepel  text  into  1162  KnfiiXata  in  order  to  facilitate 
a  Gospel  harmony.  Eusebius,  EXithalius.  and  othere 
carried  on  this  work  of  division  in  the  following  cen- 
turies, so  that  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  the  Goepek  were 
divided  into  318  parte  (UtuU),  the  Epistles  into  254 
(eapitula),  and  the  Apocalypse  into  96  (24  sermones, 
72  capitida) .  Cassiodorus  relates  that  the  Old-Testa- 
ment text  was  divided  into  various  parte  (De  inst.  div. 
lit.,  I,  ii).  But  aH  these  various  partitiotu  were  too 
im^ytefect  and  too  uneven  for  practical  use.  eqwciaUy 
when  in  the  thirteenth  oentuiy  oooonrdaDoes  .(see 
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Conoordanceb)  began  to  be  construoted.  About  this 
time,  Card.  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  died  1228,  divided  all  the  books  of 
Scripture  uniformly  into  ch^ters,  a  division  which 
found  its  way  almost  immediately  into  the  codices  of 
the  Vulgate  version  and  even  into  some  oodioes  of  the 
original  texts,  and  passed  into  all  the  printed  editions 
after  the  invention  of  printing.  As  the  chapters  were 
too  long  fw  ready  raerenoe,  Caidinal  Hugh  of  St.. 
Cher  divided  them  into  smaUer  sections  which  he  in- 
dicated by  the  capital  letters  A,  B,  eto.  Robert  Ste- 
phens, probably  imitating  R.  Nathan  (1437)divided 
the  chapters  into  verses,  and  published  his  oompkte 
division  into  chapters  and  verses  first  in  the  Vulgate 
text  (1548),  and  later  on  also  in  the  Greek  original  of 
the  New  Testament  (1551). 

V.  ScBiFTUBB  AND  THB  Chxtbch. — Since  Scripture 
is  the  written  word  of  God,  its  oontfflits  are  Divinely 
guaranteed  truths,  revealed  either  in  the  strict  or  the 
wider  sense  of  the  word.  Again,  since  the  inspiration 
of  a  writing  cannot  be  known  without  Divine  testi- 
mony, God  must  have  revealed  which  are  the  books 
that  constitute  Sacred  Scripture.  Moreover,  theolo- 
gians teach  that  Christian  Revelation  was  complete  in 
the  Apostles,  and  that  its  deposit  was  entrusted  to 
the  Apostles  to  guard  and  to  promulgate.  Hmoe  the 
apostolic  deposit  of  Revelation  contained  not  merelv 
Saci«d  Scripture  in  the  abstract,  but  also  the  knowl- 
edge as  to  its  constituent  books.  Scripture,  then,  is 
an  Apostolic  deposit  entrusted  to  the  Churcn,  and  to 
the  Church  belonm  its  lawful  administration.  This 
position  of  Sacred  Scripture  in  the  Church  implies  the 
following  consequences: — 

(1)  The  Apostles  promulgated  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  as  a  document  received  from  God. 
It  is  antecedently  probable  that  God  should  not  oast 
his  written  Word  upon  men  as  a  mere  windfall,  com- 
ing from  no  known  authority,  but  that  he  should  en- 
trust its  pubhcation  to  the  care  of  those  whom  he  was 
sending  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations,  and  with 
whom  he  had  promised  to  oe  for  all  days,  even  to  the 
consummation  of  the  world.  In  conformity  with  this 
minciple,  St.  Jerome  (De  script,  eccl.)  says  of  the 
Goepd  of  St.  Mark:  "When  Peter  had  heard  it,  he 
both  approved  of  it  and  ordered  it  to  be  read  in  the 
churches".  The  Fathers  testify  to  the  promulgation 
of  Scripture  by  the  Apostles  where  they  treat  of  the 
transmission  of  the  inspired  writing. 

(2)  The  transmission  of  the  inspired  writings  con- 
sists in  the  deliverer  of  Scripture  hy  the  Apostles  to 
their  successors  with  the  right,  the  duty,  and  the 
power  to  continue  its  promulgation,  to  preserve  its  in- 
tegrity and  identity,  to  explain  its  meaning,  to  use  it 
in  proving  and  illustrating  Catholic  teaching,  to  oi^ 
pose  and  condemn  any  attack  upon  its  doctrine,  or  any 
abuse  of  its  meaning.  We  may  infer  all  this  from  the 
character  of  the  inspired  writmgs  and  the  nature  of 
the  Apostolate;  but  it  is  also  attested  by  some  of  the 
weightiest  writers  of  the  early  Church.  St.  Irensus  in- 
sists upon  these  points  against  the  Gnostics,  who-ap- 

Saled  to  Scripture  «s  to  private  historical  dcKsumenta. 
e  excludes  tnis  Gnostic  view,  first  by  inHisting  on  the 
misskin  of  tiie  Apostles  and  upon  the  succession  in  the 
Apostolate,  especially  as  seen  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
(liter.,  in.  3-4);  secondly,  by  drawing  that  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  continued  by  their  suo- 
oessors  contains  a  supernatural  guarantee  of  infalli- 
bility throudb  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (H«r., 
ni,  24);  thirdly,  by  combining  the  Apostolic  succes- 
sion and  the  supernatural  guarantee  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (H»r.,  IV,  26).  It  seems  plain  that,  if  Scrip- 
ture cannot  be  regarded  as  a  private  histoncal  docu- 
ment on  account  m  the  official  mission  of  the  Apostles, 
on  account  of  the  official  succession  in  the  Apostolate 
of  thai  successors,^  on  account  of  the  assistance  of  the 
H<^  Ghost  pronuaed  to  Hbn-Appetiea  and  .their  aio- 
oesson,  the  pMHUilgfetion  of.8cnpitute,  the  pcesem* 


tion  of  its  integrity  and  identity,  and  the  explanation 
of  its  meaning  must  belong  to  tne  Apostles  and  their 
Intimate  successors.  The  same  principles  are  advo- 
cated by  the  great  Alexandrian  doctor,  Origen  (De 
princ,  Prtef.).  "That  alone",  he  says,  "is  to  be  be- 
lieved to  be  Uie  truth  which  in  nothing  differs  from  the 
ecclesiastical  and  Apostolical  tradition  " .  In  another 
passage  (in  Matth.  tr.  XXIX,  n.  46-47),  he  rejecto  the 
contention  uised  by  the  heretics  "as  often  as  they 
bring  forwara  canonical  Scriptures  in  which  every 
Christian  agrees  and  believes",  that  "in  the  houses  is 
the  word  of  truth";  "for  from  it  (the  Church)  alone 
the  sound  hath  gone  forth  into  all  the  earth,  and  their 
wordsuntotheendsof  the  world".  That  Uie  African 
Church  anrees  with  the  Alexandrian,  is  clear  from  the 
words  of  Tertullian  (De  prescript.,  nn.  15,  19).  He 
protesto  against  the  admission  of  heretics  "to  any  dis- 
cuasion  wnatever  touching  the  Scriptures".  "This 
question  should  be  first  proposed,  which  is  now  Uie 
only  one  to  be  discussed,  'To  whom  belongs  the  faith 
itself:  whose  are  the  Scriptures'?  .  .  .  For  the  true 
Scriptures  and  the  true  expositions  and  all  the  true 
Christian  traditions  will  be  wherever  both  the  true 
Christian  rule  and  faith  shall  be  shown  to  be".  St. 
Augustine  endorses  the  same  position  when  he  says: 
"I  should  not  believe  the  Gocn)el  except  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Catholic  Churcn"  (Con.  epist.  Mani-. 
otuei,  fundam.,  n.  6). 

(3)  By  virtue  of  its  official  and  permanent  promul- 
gation, Scripture  is  a  public  document,  the  Divine  au- 
uiority  of  which  is  evident  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Church. 

(4)  The  Church  necessarily  possesses  a  text  of 
Scripture,  which  is  internally  authentic,  or  substan- 
tially identical  with  the  ori^nal.  Any  form  or  ver- 
sion of  the  text,  the  internal  authenticity  of  which  tlie 
Church  has  approved  either  by  its  universal  and 
constant  use,  or  by  a  formal  declaration,  enjoys  the 
character  of  external  or  public  authenticity,  i.  e.,  its 
oonfonnit}r  with  the  ongjnal  must  not  merely  be 
presumed  juridically,  but  must  be  admitted  as  certain 
on  account  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church. 

(5)  The  authentic  text,  legitimately  promulgated, 
is  a  source  and  rule  of  faith,  though  it  remains  only  a 
means  or  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  teaching 
bodjr  of  the  Church,  which  alone  has  the  right  of  au- 
thoritatively interpreting  Scripture. 

(6)  The  administration  and  custody  of  Scripture  is 
not  entrusted  directly  to  the  whole  Church,  but  to  its 
teaching  body,  though  Scripture  itself  is  the  common 
property  of  the  members  of  the  whole  Church .  While 
the  private  handling  of  Scripture  is  opposed  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  common  property,  ite  aoministratms  are 
bound  to  communicate  its  contents  to  all  the  members 
of  the  Church. 

.  (7)  Though  Scripture  is  the  propertjr  of  the  Church 
alone,  those  outside  her  pale  may  use  it  as  a  means  of  . 
discovering  or  entering  the  Church.  But  Tertullian 
diows  that  they  have  no  right  to  apply  Scripture,  to 
their  own  purposes  or  to  turn  it  against  the  Chunsh. 
He  also  teaches  Catholics  how  to  contest  the  right  of 
heretics  to  appeal  to  Scripture  at  all  (b}[  a  kind  of  de- 
murrer), before  arguing  with  them  on  single  points  of 
Scriptiuml  doctrine. 

(8)  The  xigl^ts  of  the  teaching  body  of  the  Church 
mclude  also  that  of  issuing  and  enforcing  decrees  for 
promoting  the  right  use,  or  preventing  the  abuse  of 
Scripture.  Not  to  mention  the  definition  of  the 
Canon  (see  Canon),  the  Council  of  Trent  issued  two 
decrees  concerning  the  Vulgate  (see  Vuloate),  and  a 
decree  concerning  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  (see 
EboDOBBis;  Hdrmeneuticb),  and  this  last  enactment 
was  repeated  in  a  more  stringent  form  by  the  Vatican 
Council  (sess.  Ill,  Cone.  Tnd.,  sees.  IV).  The  vari- 
ous decisions  of  the  Biblical  Commission  derive  their 
binding  fon^  from  this  same  right  of  the  teaching 
body  of  the  Chiiroh.   (Cf.  Stapletota,  Princ.  Fid. 
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Demonstr.,  X-XI:  Wilhelm  and  Soaonell,  "  Manual 
of  Catholic  Theology",  London.  1800,  1,  61  sqq.; 
Scheeben,  "Handbtich  der  kathousohen  Dogmatik'', 
Freiburg,  1873, 1, 126  aqq.). 

VI.  ATTirnDB  OF  thx  Chubch  towards  thb 
RaADiMO  or  the  Biblb  in  the  Vbbnaculab. — The 
attitude  of  the  Church  as  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  ia 
the  vernacular  may  be  inferred  from  the  Church's 
practice  and  legisltmon.  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  Church  to  provide  newly-converted  nations,  as 
soon  as  possible,  with  vernacular  vermons  of  the 
Scriptures;  hence  the  early  Latin  and  oriental  trans- 
lations, the  versions  existing  amon^  the  Armenians, 
the  Slavonians,  the  Goths,  the  Itahans,  the  French, 
and  the  partial  renderings  into  English.  As  to  the 
legislation  of  the  Church  on  this  subiect,  we  may  di- 
vide its  history  into  three  large  perioas: — 

(1)  During  the  course  of  the  nrst  millomium  of  her 
existence,  the  Church  did  not  promulgate  any  law 
concerning  the  reading  of  Scripture  in  the  vernacular. 
The  faithful  were  rather  encouraged  to  read  the 
Sacred  Books  according  to  their  spuitual  needs  (cf . 
St.  Irensus,  "Adv.  hsr.".  Ill,  iv). 

(2)  Tlie  next  five  hundred  years  show  only  local 
regulations  concerning  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  ver- 
nacular. On  2  Januitfy,  1080,  Gregory  VII  wrote 
to  the  Duke  ot  Bohemia  that  he  could  not  allow  the 
publication  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  language  of  the 
country.  The  letter  was  written  chiefly  to  muse  the 
petition  of  the  Bohemians  for  peimission  to  conduct 
IMvine  service  in  the  Slavic  langua^.  The  pontiff 
feared  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular 
would  lead  to  irreverence  and  wrong  inteipretation 
of  the  inspired  text  (St.  Gregory  VII,  ''Epist.  ,  viijxi). 
Tlie  second  document  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  W al- 
dmsian  and  Albigensian  heresies.  The  Bishop  of 
Metz  had  written  to  Innocent  III  that  there  existed  in 
his  diocese  a  perfect  frenzy  for  the  Bible  in  the  ver- 
nacular. In  1190  the  pope  replied  that  in  general  the 
desire  to  read  the  Scnptures  was  praiseworthy,  but 
that  the  practice  was  dangerous  for  the  simple  and  un- 
learned (''Epist.",  II,  cxli;  Hurter,  "Gesch.  deePspetes 
Innocent  III".  Hamburg,  1842,  IV,  fiOl  sqa.).  After 
the  d^th  of  the  Innocoit  III,  the  Synod  of  Toulouse 
directed  in  1229  its  fourteenth  canon  against  the  misuse 
of  Sacred  Scripture  on  the  part  of  the  Cathari:  "pro- 
hibemus,  ne  hbros  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  laicis 
permittatur  habere"  (Hefele,  "Concilgeech",  Frei- 
burg, 1863,  V,  875).    In  1233  the  Synod  of  Tarra- 

gona  issued  a  similar  prohibition  in  its  second  canon, 
ut  both  these  laws  are  intended  only  for  the  countries 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  synods 
(Hefele,  ibid.,  918).  The  Third  Synod  of  Oxford,  in 
1408,  owing  to  the  disorders  of  the  Lollards,  who  in 
addition  to  their  crimes  of  violence  and  anarchy  had 
introduced  virulent  interpolations  into  the  vernacular 
sacred  text,  issued  a  law  in  virtue  of  which  only  the 
versions  approved  by  the  local  ordinaiy  or  ihe  pro- 
vincial council  were  allowed  to  be  read  by  the  laity 
(Hefele,  op.  cit.,  VI,  817). 

(3)  It  is  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  five  hun- 
dred years  that  we  meet  with  a  general  law  of  the 
Churui  concerning  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  ver- 
nacular. On  24  March,  1564,  Pius  IV  promulgated  in 
his  Constitution, "  Dominici  greds".  the  Index  of  Pro- 
hibited Books.  According  to  the  third  rule,  the  Old 
Testament  may  be  read  in  the  vernacular  by  pious  and 
learned  men,  according  to  the  judtonent  of  the  bishop, 
as  a  help  to  the  better  understancUng  of  the  Vulgate. 
The  fourth  rule  places  in  the  hands  of  the  bishm)  or 
the  inquisitor  the  power  of  allowing  the  reading  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  vernacular  to  laymen  who  ao- 
oonling  to  the  judgment  of  their  confessor  or  their 
pastor  can  profit  by  this  practice.  Sixtus  V  reserved 
this  power  to  himself  or  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
the  bidex,  and  Clement  VIII  added  this  restriction 
to  the  fourai  rule  of  the  Index,  by  way  of  appendix. 


Benedict  XTV  required  that  the  vernacular  veraion 
read  by  laymen  should  be  either  ^yproved  by 
Holy  See  or  provided  with  notes  taken  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers  or  of  learned  and  pious  authocs. 
It  then  became  an  open  question  whether  this  order  of 
Benedict  XIV  was  mtenided  to  supersede  the  f<mner 
legidation  or  to  further  restrist  it.  Tliis  doubt  was 
not  removed  by  the  next  three  documents:  Uie  otm- 
demnation  of  certain  errors  of  the  Jaosenist  Quesnel 
as  to  the  necessity  of  reading  the  Bible,  by  the  Bull 
"Unkenitus"  issued  by  Clemoit  XI  on  8  Sept.,  1713 
(ef.  Densinger,  "Enehir.",  nn.  1204-1300);  the  con- 
demnation of  the  same  teaching  maintained  in  the 
Synod  IHstoia,  by  the  Bull  "Auctorem  fidei" 
issued  on  28  Aug..  1794,  by  Pius  VI;  the  waming 
sgainst  allowing  the  laity  indiscriBiinately  to  reM 
the  Scriptures  m  the  vernacular,  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Mohileff  by  Pius  VII,  on  3  Sept.,  1816. 
But  the  Decree  issued  by  the  Saoed  Congregatkm 
of  the  Index  on  7  Jan.,  1836,  seems  to  render  it  dear 
that  henceforth  the  laity  may  read  vernacular  ver- 
sions of  the  Scriptures,  if  thery  be  dther  approved  by 
the  Holy  See,  or  provided  with  notes  taken  frcnn  the 
writings  of  tha  Fathers  or  of  learned  Catholic  auttxHS. 
The  same  regulation  was  repeated  by  Gregory  XVI  in 
his  En<grclicsJ  of  8  May,  1844.  In  genoaL  the  Churdi 
has  always  allowed  the  reading  of  Uie  Bible  in  the  ver- 
nacular, if  it  was  desirable  for  the  spiritual  needs  of 
her  children she  has  forbidden  it  onW  when  it  was 
almost  certain  to  cause  serious  spiritual  harm. 

VII.  Othxb  ScBunnnui.  QxTESTioNB. — The  history 
of  the  preservation  and  the  propagation  of  the  Scrip- 
ture-t^  is  told  in  the  articles  MAiruscEiPn  or  thb 
BiBu;  CoDBZ  AuixAMDBiNUB  (etc.);  Vbbbionb  ow 
TBB  BiBix;  EnmoNBorTHB  Bmui;  Oimcuu  (Tbzt- 
ttal);  the  mterpretstion  of  Scripture  is  dealt  with  in 
the  artides  HBBUBNBirTics;  Exbgbmb;  Coioixn- 
TABiBs  ON  THB  BiBut;  and  CnmciBM  (Bducai.). 
Additional  information  on  the  foregoing  ^estions  is 
contained  in  the  articles  Introduction:  TRaTAMBNT. 
The  Old;  Tkstaubnt,  The  New.  The  history  of 
our  English  Version  is  treated  in  the  article  Versions 

or  THE  BiRUD. 

A  list  of  CatboUe  literatuie  on  Seriptiml  MibiceU  hu  bna 
publiahed  in  tbe  Amtriean  Bcdaiiutieal  Boifw,  xxa  (AuguM. 
IMM),  194-201;  this  UM  U  fairly  eompiHe  up  to  the  date  of  it* 
pubheation.  See  also  the  works  cited  throuchout  tbe  coane  of 
this  artiole.  Most  of  the  questions  oonneeled  with  Seriptoie  are 
treated  in  special  articles  tbroushout  the  oourse  of  tm  Bhct- 
CLORDIA,  for  instance,  in  addition  to  those  meatioiied  abonk 
Jnaom;  Cahom  or  nn  Holt  ScBnTtmas;  CoxomnaiicBs  <» 
TBB  Biblb;  iHsmunON  of  thb  Biblb;  TBarAimiT.  ets.  Each 
of  tbeas  articles  has  an  abundant  literary  guide  to  its  own  speniai 
aspect  of  the  Scriptures. 

A.  J.  Maab. 

Serope,  Richard.  See  York,  Ancient  Seb  or. 

Seniple  (Lat.  Serujnihu,  "a  small  sharp,  or 
pointed,  stone",  hoioe,  in  a  transferred  sense,  "un- 
easiness of  mind"),  an  unfounded  apprehension  and 
consequently  unwarranted  fear  that  something  is  a  sin 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not.  It  is  not  considered 
here  so  much  as  an  isolated  act,  but  rather  as  an 
liabitual  state  of  mind  known  to  directon  of  souls  as 
"a  scrupulous  conscience".  St.  Alphonsas  describes 
it  as  a  condition  in  which  one  influenced  by  trfflmg 
reasons^  and  without  any  solid  foundation,  is  often 
afraid  that  sin  lies  -where  it  really  does  not.  This 
anxiety  may  be  entertained  not  only  with  regard  to 
what  IB  to  be  done  presently,  but  also  with  regard  to 
what  has  been  done.  The  idea  sometimes  obtaining, 
that  scrupulosity  is  in  itself  a  spiritual  benefit  of  some 
Sort,  is,  of  course,  a  great  error.  The  providence  of 
God  permits  it  and  can  gather  good  from  it  as  from 
other  forms  of  evil.  That  apart,  however,  it  ia  a  bad 
habit  doing  harm,  sometunes  grievouslv,  to  body  and 
soul.  Indeed,  persisted  in  with  the  obstinaov  ohai^ 
acteristio  of  persons  who  suffer  from  this  msiady,  it 
may  entail  the  .  most  lamentable  oonaequeiites.  The 
judgment  is  seriouBly  waipedi  the  BMml  power  tmd 
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out  in  futile  combat,  and  then  not  unfrequentljr  the 
scrupulous  person  makes  shipwreck  of  salvation  either 
on  the  Scylla  of  despair  or  tns  CJhaiybdis  of  unheeding 
indul^nce  in  vice. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  make  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  this  disease.  Hence  especially  guides  of 
consciences  should  be  familiar  with  tne  symptoms  that 
betray  its  presence  as  well  as  with  the  causes  wh\ph 
commonly  rave  rise  to  it.  For  one  thing,  the  con- 
fessor should  not  confound  a  delicate  with  a  scrupu- 
lous conscience,  neither  should  he  interpret  the  rea- 
sonable solicitude  sometimes  discernible  m  those  who 
are  trying  to  emerge  from  a  life  of  sin  as  a  sign  of 
scrupulosity.  Then,  too,  ordinarily  he  ought  not  to 
hastily  reach  this  conclusion  on  the  very  nrst  experi- 
ence of  his  penitent.  It  is  true  there  are  cases  of 
scruples  which  may  be  recognized  from  the  start,  but 
this  18  not  the  rule.  Some  special  indications  that  per- 
sons are  really  scrupulous,  generally  adopted  by  theo- 
logians, are  those  enumerated  by  Laeroix.  Among 
-tmae  is  a  certain  rooted  attachment  to  their  own 
opinion  which,  makes  them  unwilling  to  abide  by  the 
judgment  of  those  whom  they  consult,  even  though 
these  latter  have  every  title  to  deference.  In  conse- 
quence, they  go  from  one  confessor  to  another,  change 
tneir  convictions  with  hardly  a  shadow  of  motive,  and 
are  tortured  by  an  overshadowing  dread  that  sin 
lurks  in  everything  they  do,  and  say,  and  think. 
The  scnqiulous  may^  and  ought  to,  act  in  defiance 
of  their  misgivings,  i.  e.  against  their  so-called  con- 
science. Nor  can  they,  therefore,  be  impeached  as 
acting  in  a  state  of  practical  doubt.  The  unreal 
phantasm  that  affrights  their  imagination,  or  the  un- 
substantial consideration  that  offers  itself  to  their 
disturbed  reason,  has  no  validity  against  the  con- 
science once  formed  upon  the  pronouncement  of  the 
confessor  or  in  some  other  ecjually  trustworthy  fash- 
ion. In  the  varioiu  perplexities  as  to  the  lawfulness 
of  their  actions  they  are  not  bound  to  employ  any 
such  scrutiny  as  would  be  incumbent  upon  persons  in 
a  nonn^  condition.  They  are  not  bound  to  repeat 
anything  of  former  confessions  unless  th^  sre  sure, 
without  protracted  examination,  that  it  is  a  mortal 
sin  and  has  never  been  properly  confessed. 

Their  chief  remedy  is,  having  reposed  confidence  in 
some  confessor,  to  obey  his  decisions  and  commands 
entirely  and  absolutely.  Thev  are  counselled  also  to 
avoid  idleness,  and  thus  to  close  the  avenue  of  ap- 
proach to  the  wild  conjectures  and  strangeponderings 
responsible  for  so  manv  of  their  worries.  Tliey  should 
remove  the  cause  of  their  scruples  in  so  far  as  it  may 
have  been  of  their  own  choosing.  Hence  th^  are  to 
guard  against  the  reading  of  asoetical  books  of  a 
rigorist  Uend  and  any  intercourse  with  those  afflicted 
in  the  same  way  as  themselves.  If  the  source  of 
their  scruples  be  ignorance — ^for  example,  with  regard 
to  the  obligation  of  some  commandment — ^they  are  to 
be  instructed,  discretion  being  used  in  the  imparting 
of  the  necessary  information.  If  it  be  a  propensity  to 
melancholy,  certain  harmless  pleasures  and  rational 
enjoyments  may  be  employe^  with  advantage.  Con- 
fessors to  whom  falls  the  difficult  task  of  recdving  the 
confessions  of  these  harassed  souls  are  to  carefullv  in- 
quire into  the  origin  of  the  anxieties  laid  before  tnem. 
They  are  to  treat  their  unhappv  penitents  in  general 
with  great  kindness.  Occasionally,  however,  some  de- 
gree of  severity  may  be  useful  when  the  penitent  shows 
an  extreme  tenacitjr  in  adhering  to  his  own  unreasonable 
view  of  the  situation.  As  a  rule,  the  confessor's  an- 
swers to  the  innumerable  troubles  submitted  should  be 
clear,  unaccompanied  by  reasons,  and  so  unhesitating 
as  to  inspire  courage.  He  should  not  permit  the  pres- 
entation indefinitely  of  the  various  doubts,  much  lees, 
of  course,  the  repetition  of  past  confessions.  Finally, 
he  may  sometimes  do  what  should  hardly  evsr  be 
done  in  any  other  instance,  that  is,  forbid  the  penitent' 
to  have  recourse  to  another  confessor. 
XUI. 


BhiL-m,  Manual  of  Moral  ThtoUm  (New  Yoik,  IMS);  Sr. 
ALraomna  Liouobi,  ThMoeia  morant  (Turin,  1888) ;  Obhioot, 
Theolotia  mmUu  iiuliiutiona  (Louvain,  1898);  Baubbini,  Ofui 
Iheoloticum  maraU  (Prsto,  1808). 

JOBBFH  F.  DntiANT. 

Senitdoy  (Lat.  tcrutiniwn  from  tenUari  to  sesrch, 
to  investigate),  a  term  variously  employed  in  canon 
law.  (1)  In  promotion  to  orders  a  scrutiny  or  ex- 
amination of  the  candidate  is  to  be  made  according 
to  the  warning  of  the  Apostle:  "Impose  not  hands 
lightly  upon  any  man"  (I  Tim.,  v,  22).  That  the 
practice  is  ancient  is  testified  to  by  St.  Cyprian'(who 
died  in  258)  in  his  thirty-eighth  epistle.  The  ninth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Niotea  (325)  supposes  the  scru- 
tiny of  candidates  to  be  ahwady  in  use.  Many  later 
sjmods  enforced  and  defined  more  exactly  this  scru- 
tmy  of  those  who  aspired  to  orders.  The  present 
discipline  is  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sees. 
XXuI,  Cap.  V,  de  ref.),  though  its  observance  in 
every  detail  has  not  beea  reduMd  to  practice  in  all 
countries.  A  three-fold  scrutiny  is  ordered:  first, 
through  the  inquiry  into  the  qualities  of  the  candi- 
dates by  the  parish  priest  and  teachers  and  b^  public 
proclamation  in  the  Church.  The  information  thus 
obtained  is  to  be  embodied  in  a  testimonial  letter 
to  the  bishop.  Secondly,  shortly  before  ordination 
through  the  bidioi)  himself  and  ecclesiastical  persons 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  morals,  faith,  and  doo- 
trine  of  the  candidates.  Thirdly,  through  the  cero- 
monial  form  prescribed  by  the  Pontificate  Romanum 
for  the  ordination  of  a  deacon  or  priest.  (2)  Scru- 
tiny is  also  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  election  and  is  made 
either  by  written  ballot  or  by  pronouncing  the  chosen 
name  before  legitimate  scrutators  alone.  It  is  the 
usual  form  for  Meeting  the  pope.  (See  Papal.  Elec- 
tions.) (3)  Scrutiny  is  also  the  term  for  the  exam- 
ination of  catechumens  before  baptism.  In  ancient 
times  there  were  three  such  scrutinies  and  later  on  the 
number  was  incraued  to  seven.  From  the  Middle 
Ages  onwards  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  who  re- 
ceived baptism  were  infante  the  prescribed  scrutinies 
were  reduced  to  that  now  found  in  the  ritual  for  con- 
ferring baptism.  The  subject-matter  of  these  scru- 
tinies was  the  faith  and  dispositions  of  the  candidate. 

Wmaat,  Jui  DurelaKum,  II  (Home,  1809). 

WiLLiAU  H.  W.  Fanning. 

Seulptnn. — In  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  sculp- 
ture is  the  art  of  representing  in  bodily  form  men,  ani- 
mals, and  other  objecte  in  stone,  bronse,  ivory,  clay 
and  similar  materials,  whether  the  objecte  repre- 
sented actually  exist  in  nature  or  are  the  creation  of 
the  imagination  of  the  artist.  A  more  concise  and  ex- 
act definition  of  sculpture  is  the  art  which  represento 
beauty  in  bodily  form  by  means  of  figures  entirely  or 
partly  in  the  round.  Sculpture  ther«ore  deplete  the 
beauty  of  the  corporeal  world,  not  as  does  painting  bv 
means  of  an  illusoiy  representation  upon  a  flat  col- 
oured surface,  but  oy  imitating  in  a  solid  substance 
these  bodies  in  their  entire^  and  achieving  the  effect 
by  means  of  form  alone.  Tnis  effect  is  called  plastic 
beauty.  Sculpture  therefore  does  not  include  land- 
scape with  its  accompanving  vegetation,  nor  the 
phenomena  of  light  and  shade,  which  play  such  an 
important  part  in  painting.  Inasmuch  as  sculpture 
represente  Dodies  in  their  actual  form  and  contours, 
ite  favourite  subject,  in  contrast  to  painting,  is  the 
sinde  figure.  And  as  the  single  figure  never  appears 
in  dose  relation  with  ite  surroundings  the  significance 
of  ite  personality  is  presented  in  a  more  effective  and 
powerful  manner,  particularly  so  because  it  is  usu- 
ally raised  above  ite  surroundmgs  by  means  of  a 
pedestal,  and  is  placed  in  the  most  advantageous 
light  by  a  suitable  background.  these  means  the 
statue  oeoomes  a  monument,  in  wmch  the  character- 
istic traite  0*  aperaonality  are  peipetuated  with  ar- 
tistic dharm.   llieae  attributee  of  the  statue  render  it 
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difBcuIt  for  Boulpture  to  combine  Beveral  figures  in  a 
group  in  which  detail  is  necessarily  subordinated  to 
the  whole.  The  most  important  principle  of  the 
group  is  that  the  figures  should  be  as  closely  joined 
together  as  is  possible,  or  as  is  compatible  with  the 
artistic  effect.  Such  a  juxtaposition  is  very  much  hin- 
dered by  the  material  in  the  case  of  figures  in  the  round. 

These  difficultiee  do  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
lief, viaeh.  should  also  be  considered  as  sculpture,  to 
which  it  belongs  by  reason  both  of  the  matmal  lued 
and  of  the  technique.  In  certain  diaracteristics,  re- 
lief approadies  so  nearly  to  painting  that  it  may  be 
caOed  the  transitional  art  between  painting  and 
sculpture;  it  is,  so  to  speak,  pictorial  sculpture.  It 
prefers  to  represent  several  figures  side  by  side,  as  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  war  scenes,  festal  processions, 
labour  in  the  fields  and  at  home:  it  therefore  easily 
achieves  what  is  hardly  possible  for  sculpture  in  the 
round.  There  are  two  principal  kinds  ot  relief:  Low 
Relief  (bas-relief,  bass<HrilieBo),  the  figures  of  which 
have  only  a  limited  thickness,  and  in  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  solidity  is  achieved  by  the  effect  of  light 
and  shade:  and  High  Relief  (grand-relief,  alto-rUievo), 
in  'v^ch  the  figures  sometimes  appear  entirely  in  the 
round.  The  chief  demand  which  we  make  of  a  work 
of  sculpture,  whether  it  be  a  statue  or  a  group,  is  ar- 
tistic tmity,  that  is  to  say,  that  all  the  parts  should  work 
together  for  the  expression  of  a  thought  or  an  idea. 
In  tl:^  case  of  the  single  statue  it  is  not  only  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face  which  reveals  the  idea  presented 
in  the  work  of  art,  but  the  pose  of  the  body  and  the 
posture  of  the  limbs  also  contribute  to  the  same  end. 
For  this  reason  everything  irrelevant  should,  as  far 
as  poerible,  be  avoided.  This  requirement  has  led  to 
the  principle  first  tersely  enunciated  by  Lessing  in  his 
"Laocodn",  and  which  has  since  beea  repeated  in- 
numerable times:  that  it  is  the  puipose  of  sculpture 
(and  also  of  painting)  to  represent  human  figures  of 
gteat  bodily  oeauty;  from  which  Lessing  made  the 
nirther  deduction,  that  the  highest  puipoee  of  sculp- 
ture is  not  the  representation  of  spiritual  but  of  sensu- 
ous beauty,  that  is  to  sa^,  the  beauty  of  the  human 
body  free  from  all  draperies.  Modem  testhetes  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  as  a  rule  without  exception, 
that  sculpture  should  create  only  nude  bodies.  A 
scholar  of  such  fine  artistic  perception  as  Schnaase 
went  so  far  as  to  demand  that  sculpture,  in  order  to 
give  the  most  emphatic  expression  to  its  distinctive 
characteristics,  and  not  to  weaken  the  sensuous  ap- 
peal of  the  nude,  should  reduce  somewhat  the  ex- 
pression of  emotion  in  the  countenance,  which  should, 
so  to  speak,  be  attuned  a  tone  bwer,  m  order  that  it 
may  harmonize  with  the  body.  These  views,  how- 
ever, are  in  accordance  neither  with  the  teachings  of 
history  nor  with  good  morals. 

Not  even  with  the  ancient  Greeks  at  the  time  of 
their  most  perfect  development,  was  the  representa- 
tion of  the  nude  body  the  chief  aim  of  sculpture,  and 
only  in  the  age  of  their  decline  do  the  representations 
of  the  nude  prevail.  The  most  perfect  creations  of 
Grecian  plastic  art,  the  "Zeus"  and  the  "Athena" 
of  Phidias,  were  draped  figures  of  ^old  and  ivory,  to 
which  pilgrimages  were  inade,  not  in  order  to  enjoy 
their  sensuous  beauty  of  body^  but  to  forget  sorrow 
and  suffering  and  to  be  fortified  in  religious  belief. 
Draperies  can  and  should  be  used  to  emphasize  the 
spiritual  sipiificance  of  man.  That  Christian  re- 
hgion  and  morals  have  justly  found  objections  to  the 
representations  of  the  nude  is  quite  obvious,  as  is 
also  the  fact  that  such  objections  are  removea  when 
historical  events  or  other  vaUd  reasons  demand  its 
representation,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise.  Another  subject  of  wide  im- 
portance demanding  a  few  words  is  the  tinting  of 
statues,  or  polychromy.  Until  a  few  decades  ago 
sdholars  generally  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  ancient 
sculptors  used  no  other  tints  than  the  original  colour 


of  the  marble;  but  doser  investigation  of  tiie  antique 
monuments  as  well  as  of  ttie  accounts  in  ancient  liter- 
ature prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  Gredcs  digfatty 
tinted  their  statues,  as  was  necessary  when  they 
placed  them  in  richly  decorated  interiors.  Since  thu 
has  become  known  our  judgment  of  the  pc^cliromy  of 
medieval  sculpture  has  become  a  more  favourable  one. 

In  accordance  with  the  material  used  and  the  dif- 
ferrait  methods  <A  treatment  sculpture  is  variocuiy 
classified  as  follows:  (1)  Stone  sculpture,  or  aeulptme 
in  a  restricted  sense,  whidi  for  its  noblest  and  most 
excelloit  works  made  use  of  marble.  (2)  Wood  sculp- 
ture, which  fiouridied  especially  in  the  Middle  Ages; 
ite  success  was  much  restricted  by  the  practice  of  en- 
casing the  carved  work  with  cloth  covered  with  chalk, 
in  order  to  facilitate  polychromy.  (3)  Sculpture  in 
metals,  which  not  only  creates  the  most  lasting  works, 
but  allows  greater  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  the 
material.  From  the  perfection  which  it  attuned  in 
antiquity  metal  sculpture  degenerated  greatly  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  it  was  for  the  most  part  oonfined 
to  relief.  Not  tmtil  the  Italian  Renaaasanee  was  the 
art  of  metal  casting  again  resumed  for  moninnCTtal 
statues.  (4)  Repouss£  sculpture,  in  whidi  the  metal 
was  beaten  into  form  by  means  of  _  hammer  «nd 
puncheon.  In  antiquity  and  in  the  Middle  Agea  this 
process  was  used  for  sinaller  subiecto  only,  but  since 
the  seventeenth  centuiy  it  is  used  for  great  statues  as 
well,  as  for  instance  the  colossal  statue  of  Anninius 
in  the  Teutobuigerwald.  (5)  Sculpture  in  clay  or 
terra-cotta,  in  which  the  figure  is  moulded  in  a  soft 
substance,  which  aftemwds  hardens  either  by  drying 
or  firing.  In  this  art  also  the  ancioito  created  much 
that  is  important,  and  during  the  Renaissance  the 
terrapcottas  of  Luca  della  Robbia  and  his  foDowera 
acquired  great  celebrity.  (6)  Sculpture  in  ivory  was 
useid  by  the  Greeks  m  combination  with  gold  for 
monumental  works  (chryselephantine  technique).  In 
the  Middle  Ages  and  in  modem  times  ivory  is  often 
used  for  works  of  small  propcHtions;  it  is  ptuticulariy 
suitable  for  delicate  ana  pathetic  subjects.  (7) 
Glyptics,  or  the  art  of  cutting  gems,  as  well  es  the 
engraving  of  medals,  coins,  and  seals,  are  varieties  of 
sompture  which  have  a  cultural  rather  than  an  at- 
tistic  and  aeslJietic  importance. 

The  origin  of  sculpture  in  a  wide  aeooa  bebngs  to 
prehistoric  times.  The  first  attempts  to  represoit  hu- 
man beings  by  images  were  probably  made  in  ttus 
Sandwich  Islands.  A  hi(^er  stage  of  development  is 
diownby  <" 
those  I  " 

many i  .   

also  found  wo^  showing  a  real  observation  of  nar- 
ture.  A  ^eater  historic  and  testhetic  interest  is  first 
found  in  Egyptian  sculpture,  which  in  all  times 
pears  closely  connected  with  architecture.  As  usual 
m  primitive  art,  the  works  of  the  earliest  or  Mem- 
phitic  period  (imtil  b.  c.  3500)  are  distinguished  by 
originality  and  naturalism,  while  in  the  later  period  the 
human  figure  was  moulded  in  accordance  with  an  un- 
changeable canon  or  tjrpe,  from  whidi  only  the  counte- 
nances show  any  deviation.  The  sculptures  of  the 
later  period  are  principally  reliefs,  produced  by  in- 
cised outlines  aoo  slight  modelling;  statues  also  occur, 
but  groups  are  very  rare.  With  Uie  eleventh  dynasty 
of  Egyptian  kings  (about  b.  c.  3500)  the  sise  of  the  fig- 
ures was  increased  to  colossal  proportions,  but  as  they 
were  all  executed  in  accordance  with  the  traditional 
type,  sculpture  gradually  declined.  No  important 
revival  occurred  because  Elgyptian  sculpture  was 
gradually  absorbed  by  the  aU-embraoing  Hellenistic 
art.  Braides  representations  of  religious  soenes  and 
episodes  of  Ck>urt  life,  those  depicting  the  daily  life 
of  the  people  were  also  popular.  These  were  condi- 
tioned by  uie  belief  (rf  the  Egyptians,  that  sudi  repre- 
sentations were  pleasing  to  the  dead  and  that  they 
beautified  their  hfe  in  we  other  world. 
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The  sculpture  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  the  sur- 
■vivals  of  which  have  been  excavated  on  the  sites  of  an- 
cient Nineveh  and  Babylon,  has,  notwithstanding  its 
ahortoomin^i  produced  works  of  imperishable  im- 
portance. It  IS  imperfect  in  the  representation  of 
man,  who  is  portrayed  in  a  conventional  and  typical 
manner,  but  m  the  representation  of  animal  combats 
and  hunting  scenes  it  reveals  a  surprisingly  close  ob- 
servation of  nature,  free  composition,  and  youtUul 
energy.  In  its  subjects  it  is  greatly  the  inferior  of  the 
Egyptian,  since  it  serves  almost  entirely  for  the  glori- 
fication of  the  great  and  little  deeds  of  the  deified 
rulers.  The  sculpture  of  the  Persians  has  become 
known  particularly  through  the  excavations  at  Perse- 
opolis.  It  served  the  same  ptnpose  as  the  Babylonian, 
but  the  relief  is  more  correct  m  perspective,  and  the 
human  figure  diows  a  touch  of  inoiviauality. 

Pre-Christian  sculpture  attained  its  zenith  in 
Greece;  its  sculptures  have  in  all  times  been  consid- 
ered as  unrivalled  masterpieces.  We  can  only  devote 
a  few  words  to  them  here.  The  subjects  of  Greek 
sculpture  wdbe  taken  particularly  from  the  domain  of 
religion,  even  in  the  times  of  the  decline,  when  belief 
in  tne  gods  was  rapidly  disappearing.  Numerous  vo- 
tive statues  for  deliverance  from  calamities  or  for  vic- 
torious battles,  as  well  as  those  erected  in  the  temples 
and  their  vicinity  by  the  victors  of  the  athletic  games, 
belong,  in  a  wide  sense,  to  what  may  be  called  re- 
ligious sculpture.  Besides  religious  subjects,  por- 
traits and  genre  statues  were  produced  in  great  num- 
bers. In  accordance  with  the  material  used  three 
classes  of  Greek  sculpture  may  be  distinguished: 
chiyselephantine  statues,  the  nude  parts  of  which 
were  of  ivory  and  the  draperies  of  ^old ;  marble  (par- 
ticularly Parian  marble);  bronze,  in  which  material 
the  Greeks  achieved  perfect  mastery  of  solid  casting 
as  well  as  hollow  casting  in  a  fire-proof  mould.  The 
excellences  of  Greek  sculpture  are  extraordinary  sim- 
plicity and  clearness  in  composition,  plastic  repose  as 
well  as  pleasing  action,  wonderful  charm,  and  con- 
scientious technical  execution.  The  great  beauty  of 
body  which  immediately  impresses  one  at  the  sight  of 
Greek  sculpture  is  explained  partly  by  the  beauty  of 
the  Greek  race,  partly  by  the  daily  observation  of 
naked  youths  and  men  as  they  appeared  in  the  ■pales- 
tra. But  they  reveal  no  sensual  beauty  in  the  mod- 
em sense,  and  only  during  the  period  after  Phidias 
did  sculptors  venture  to  depict  female  goddesses, 
for  instance  Aphrodite,  entirely  nude.  In  addition 
to  the  excellences  just  mentioned  especial  charac- 
teristics appear  in  each  separate  period.  Three  or 
four  periods  of  Greek  sculpture  are  usually  distin- 
guished. 

Works  of  the  first  period,  or  of  the  Archaic  style 
(b.  c.  775-440),  show  in  the  beginning  a  lifeless  con- 
straint, but  later  reveal  an  expression  of  ph3rsi(^ 
power  and  agility.  The  seconci  period,  the  golden 
age  (b.  c.  449-323),  is  characterized  at  first  by  an 
ideal  trend,  represented  especially  by  Phidias  of  the 
Attic  School  in  his  gold-ivoiy  statues  of  the  deities; 
partly  also  by  a  tendency  to  emphasize  the  highest 
physical  beauty,  the  most  celebrated  representative 
of  which  is  Polycletus  of  the  Argive  School.  The 
tendency  during  the  last  part  of  the  second  period 
was  towards  graceful,  bewitching  beauty,  combined 
with  the  expression  of  the  most  tender  sentiment, 
through  which  subjectivity  gained  the  upper  hand, 
and  through  which  the  decline  or  third  period  (323- 
146)  was  ushered  in.  This  age  still  produced  a  num- 
ber of  much  admired  works,  such  as  theLaocodn 
group,  the  Famese  Bull,  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  The 
centres  of  art  shifted  to  Pergamon  and  Rhodes.  To 
the  fourth  period,  the  period  of  dect^y  (b.  c.  14&-  a.  d. 
397)  are  attributed  the  works,  which  partly  originals, 
partly  copies,  were  created  by  Greek  and  Roman  ar- 
tists in  Italy.  Typical  of  this  period  is  the  preva- 
lence of  portraits,  Doth  busts  and  statues.  Gneco- 


Roman  sculpture  was  finally  destroyed,  not,  as  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian,  by  violmt  suppression  or 
gradual  absorption,  but  by  the  infusion  of  a  new 
spirit  and  of  new  ideas. 

III.  The  current  views  of  early  Christian  art  have 
very  recently  been  radically  changed  because  through 
the  researches  of  Strzy  go  wski  and  others,  the  Orient  has 
received  its  just  dues.  Both  in  form  and  in  technique 
Christian  sculpture  is,  generally  speaking,  identical 
with  the  pagan  from  which  it  was  developed.  But 
what  the  latest  modem  research  has  shown  us  is  this: 
that  it  was  not  Rome  which  produced  the  best  and 
most  ancient  works  of  Christian  sculpture,  but  the 
East,  which  is  certainly  the  cradle  of  Christian  art. 
In  Asia  Minor  the  influence  of  Hellenistic  art  was  still 
so  strong  that  many  early  Christian  works  present  an 
almost  classical  character,  but  in  the  West,  where  this 
beneficent  influence  was  lacking,  sculpture  fell  earlier 
into  decline.  In  pre-Constantmian  times  probably 
few  works  of  sculpture  were  executed.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  representations  of  the  Persons  of  the 
Trinity,  because  the  Jews  who  had  become  Christians 
were  averse  to  graven  ima^,  and  the  converted  pa- 
gans were  deten«d  by  their  remembrance  of  the  in- 
numerable statues  of  their  former  ^ds.  But  with 
the  Emperor  Constantine  the  production  of  sculptures 
in  stone  and  bronze  immediately  began  on  a  large 
scale.  Fewexamplesof  the  statuary  of  this  period  have 
heen  preserved ;  but  among  these  are  a  "  Pastor  Bonus  " 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Lateran,  and  a  "Christ" 
in  Berlin,  both  probably  Oriental  works.  On  the 
other  hand,  numerous  reliefs  survive,  because,  after 
the  ancient  custom,  the  sarcophagi,  of  which  a  large 
number  survive,  were  richly  decorated  with  sculptural 
representations.  The  surviving  Christian  sarcopha^ 
belong  mostly  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and 
may  be  classified  into  an  Occidental  and  an  Oriental 
group.  To  the  latter  belong  the  beautiful  sarcophagi 
of  Ravenna,  whose  art  stood  in  very  intimate  re- 
lation with  the  Byzantine.  Sculpture  in  wood  and 
ivory,  so  highly  developed  in  antiquity,  was  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  Church,  as  is  proven  by  the  por- 
tals of  the  Basilica  of  S.  Sabina  at  Rome,  and  the  nu- 
merous preserved  book-covers,  diptychs,  and  pyxes. 
For  our  knowledge  of  the  transition  from  the  early 
Christian  to  medieval  sculpture  we  are  indebted 
principally  to  reUefs  carved  m  ivory,  for  there  is  an 
almost  complete  dearth  of  statuary  until  the  tenth 
century.  Sculpture  in  ivory  achieved  great  impor- 
tance m  the  mnth  and  tenth  centuries.  In  delicacy 
of  execution,  in  rh}rthm  of  line,  and  in  well-considra«d 
observance  of  the  laws  of  composition,  the  master- 
pieces of  this  epoch  approach  the  creations  of  the 
early  Renaissance.  This  branch  of  sculpture  floui^ 
ished  especially  in  France,  at  Tours,  Corbie,  and 
Metz. 

In  comparison  with  these  delicate  ivory  carvings, 
the  first  attempts  of  Romanesque  stone  sculpture  ap- 
pear crude  and  clumsy,  but  they  contain  the  germs  of 
a  new  life,  which  in  tne  thirteenth  century  occasioned 
tiie  first  flower  of  medieval  sculpture.  It  is  typical 
of  this  period  that  sculpture,  especially  in  stone,  was 
predominantly  subordinated  to  architecture  and 
served  almost  exclusively  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
The  reliefs  are  entirely  of  symbolic  character,  and  ex- 
press thoughts  which  to  a  great  extent  have  not  yet 
oeen  completely  fathomed.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
period  (llth-12th  centuries)  there  was  an  important 
development  of  sculpture  in  bronze,  at  Hildeshoim 
under  Bishop  Bern  ward  (d.  1022),  and  at  Magdeburg 
in  the  works  of  Master  Riquinus.  In  Dinant  (Bel- 
(pum)  also  works  of  imposing  oeauty  originated  at  this 
time,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  baptismal  font 
at  Li^e  (1112),  resting  upon  twelve  bronze  oxen — ^the 
work  of  Renier  de  Huy.  UntU  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  sculpture  in  stone  was  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  reliefs,  which  served  as  decorations  of  baptis- 
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inal  fonts,  pwtala,  and  choir-ecreens.  The  centre  of 
German  aoulpture  during  this  period  was  in  the 
North,  especially  in  Saxony.  South  Germany  and  the 
Rhineland  are  not  poor  in  works  of  sculpture,  but 
they  are  rather  of  an  ioonographic  than  of  historical 
importance;  as,  for  instance,  the  reliefs  of  the  Schotten- 
kirche  (Scots'  Church)  at  Ratisbon.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century  German  sculpture  at- 
tained its  first  triumph,  which  was  accelerated  by 
Bysantine  and  French  influence.  Several  important 
swoote  flourished  at  the  same  time.  In  place  of  the 
traditional  types  and  conventional  draperies  a  lively, 
naturalistic  presentation  appears.  Sculpture  in  bronze 
yields  the  first  place  to  stone  sculpture,  and  even 
statuary  assumes  its  proper  rank.  The  portals  es- 
pecially become  the  scenes  of  the  new  plastic  decora- 
tion. In  the  tympanum  the  Last  Judgement  is  gen- 
erally represented;  at  the  sides  stand  the  wise  and 
foolish  virgins,  the  apostles,  saints,  and  donors.  The 
most  important  school  of  this  period  is  the  Saxon,  with 
sculptures  at  Wecfaselburg,  Freiberg,  and  Naum- 
burg;  the  Fnmkish  School  with  the  rehefs  of  the  choir- 
screens  and  statues  in  the  cathedral  of  Bamberg,  and 
the  Romaneaque  sculptures  of  the  cathedral  of  Stras- 
bur^,  which  in  many  respects  rival  the  best  works  of 
antique  art.  The  sculptures  of  the  remaining  Euro- 
pean countries  during  this  period  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  German;  next  in  importance  are  those  of 
France.  Here  representations  of  devils  and  hobgob- 
lins occur  with  remarkable  frequency — ^probablv  the 
consequence  of  the  "Diableries",  then  so  popular  in 
the  pla^.  The  earliest  development  in  France  oc- 
curred m  Provence  (Aries,  Toulouse),  where  ancient 
traditions  were  followed.  The  most  perfect  examples 
are  in  Central  France,  where  the  sculptures  of  tJie 
cathedrals  of  Chartres,  Le  Mans,  and  Bourges  achieve 
an  imposing  effect  by  reason  of  their  solemn,  dignity 
and  suent  repose.  In  Italy  also  the  church'  portals 
"are  decorated  with  mythological,  legendary,  and  sym- 
bolic reliefs,  but  they  lack  all  naturalness  and  conse- 
quently all  artistic  value.  In  no  other  country,  how- 
ever, were  there  so  many  artists  who  felt  it  necessary 
to  immortalise  their  names  by  inscribing  them  upon 
their  works. 

The  transition  to  Gothic  sculpture — if,  indeed,  the 
expressions  Romanesque  and  Gothic  may  be  applied 
to  sculpture — is  not  sudden,  but  very  gradual,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  the  appearance  of  a  new  ten- 
den^  in  art  and  of  all  new  ideals.  As  the  ideal  of 
the  Romanesque  sculptors  was  virility  and  a  dignified 
naturalness,  so  the  Giothic  masters  followed  an  ideal 
trend,  whicn  did  not  indeed  do  away  immediately  with 
naturalness,  but  gradually  led  to  the  conventionali- 
sation of  figures,  and  a  mechanical  execution.  The 
principal  characteristics  of  the  developed  Gothic  are 
that  all  persons  have  for  the  most  part  a  youthful  ap- 
pearance, even  though  they  are  aged;  their  figures 
are  slender  and  well-formed,  with  long  and  smoothly 
flowing  draperies;  finally,  the  countenances  have 
a  thoughtfm,  spiritual,  and  modest  expression.  As 
long  as  the  Gotnic  sculptors  practised  moderation  in 
the  application  of  these  characteristics,  they  created 
works  of  classic  beauty;  but  when  the  later  generations 
attempted  to  surpass  their  predecessors,  they  fell  into 
mannerisms,^  ana  created  works  which  to-day  seem 
highly  inartistic.  We  have  only  to  recall  many  rep- 
resentations of  the  Crucified  One,  which  are  carica- 
tures of  a  human  figure.  The  so-called  Gothic  pose — 
the  exaggerated  bend  of  the  body  towards  one  side 
and  the  constantly  recurring  smile,  which  almost  be- 
comes a  grimace,  are  symptoms  of  the  decline.  The 
demand  tor  Gothic  statues  was  enormous,  since  archi- 
tecture made  the  widest  use  of  them  in  the  decoration 
of  the  churches.  A  thousand  statues  and  other  sculp- 
tures were  hardly  sufficient  for  a  cathedral;  the  cathe- 
dral of  Milan  possesses  6000.  This  necessitated  great 
npidity  of  execution,  which  indeed  promoted  manual 


dexteri^,  but  did  not  promote  artistic  conscientiaas- 
ness.  The  innumerable  statues  should  not  however, 
be  examined  and  judged  as  individual  works,  but  in 
relation  to  the  buddings  for  which  they  woe  carved. 
From  this  point  of  view  our  only  conclusion  can  be 
that  it  is  hiffdly  possible  to  conceive  of  anything  more 
imposing  than  a  Gothic  cathedral  with  its  wealth  of 
decorative  sculptures. 

The  favourite  place  for  sculptural  decorations  re- 
mains the  portals,  of  which  there  are  usually  three 
on  tiie  facade  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The  sculptures 
which  are  here  grouped  together  depict  the  entire 
scholastic  theology  in  stone.  A  favourite  subject  is 
the  life  of  our  Saviour  during  His  sojourn  upon  earth. 
The  place  of  honour  on  the  principal  pier  of  the  chief 
portal  is  usually  ^ven  to  Our  Lady  with  the  Christ 
Child.  The  culmination  of  such  uieological  repre- 
sentations in  stone  are  the  portals  of  the  cathedrata 
of  Paris,  Chartres,  and  Strasburg. 

The  most  perfect  development  of  Gothic  sculpture 
took  place  in  France,  where  the  style  origin- 
ated. The  principal  scene  of  this  development  is 
Central  Fhmce,  where  the  cathedrals  of  Amiens, 
Chartres,  Paris,  and  Rheims  display  a  large  number 
of  most  excellent  figures,  not  only  on  the  portals, 
but  covering  the  fa^iade  above  the  portals  (the  so- 
called  royal  gallery),  and  even  the  choir.  The  sub- 
jects of  uiese  representations  are  the  Saviour  of  the 
World  and  its  Supreme  Judge,  His  Most  Holy 
Mother,  the  apostles,  saints,  kings,  prophets,  and 
sybils,  the  Virtues  and  Vices,  fables,  and  tne  occupa- 
tions of  man  during  each  month  of  the  year.  Tliis 
development  began  about  1150  at  Chartres,  and 
spread  from  there  to  St.  Denis  and  Paris,  attaining  its 
highest  development  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims  with 
about  2500  statues,  some  of  which  indeed  belong  to 
the  late  Gothic  period.  The  statues  of  the  twelve 
apostles  in  the  Ste  Chapelle  in  Paris  are  gems  of 
Gothic  sculpture.  About  the  same  time  (I'MO)  able 
work  was  done  by  the  Schools  of  Burgundy  and  the 
Netherlands,  the  most  important  monument  of  which 
is  the  tomb  of  Duke  Philip  the  Bold  at  Dijon  by  Qaus 
Slater. 

In  Ehwland  sculpture  has  always  been  a  stepdiild 
among  the  arts.  Thoe  was  practically  none  auring 
the  Romanesque  period,  and  even  the  early  Gothic 
architecture  either  completely  excluded  sculptural 
representations  in  its  edifices,  or  else  used  them  only 
as  decorations,  as  on  the  keystones  and  q>andril8  of 
the  arches  and  in  capitals.  The  finest  examples  are 
at  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  and  Westminster.  Statuary 
first  appears  rather  suddenly  in  southern  Endand. 
and  its  most  important  monuments  are  at  Wells  and 
Exeter.  These  sculptures  are  characterized  by  pleas- 
ing simplicity,  free  composition,  and  dramatic  action. 
A  new  phase  of  Gothic  sculpture  began  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  quarries  on  Purbeck  Island,  Dorset- 
shire, which  provided  a  shell-limestone  of  warm,  pleas- 
ing colours.  The  sculptures  carved  on  the  ishmd 
were  so  numoous  that  an  individual  style  developed 
there  (1175-1325).  At  a  later  period  London  sup- 
plied Uie  chid  demand  of  the  country  for  sculpture, 
which  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  sepulchral  monu- 
ments. Deserving  of  a  special  mention  is  the  School 
of  the  "Alabasters",  which  for  several  centuries  made 
use  of  the  rich  English  quarries  of  alabaster  to  carve 
small  and  large  sculptures,  rather  in  a  mechaaical 
than  an  artistic  fashion.  Among  the  bronze-workers 
the  family  of  the  Torels,  active  for  almost  a  cmtury 
in  London,  is  especially  noteworthy;  of  these  William 
Torel  in  1291  cast  the  well-known  bronze  fiigures  of 
Queen  Eleanor  and  Henry  III  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

During  the  Gothic  epoch  Germany  produced  a 
great  number  of  sculptural  works,  but  imtil  1450  ihat 
IS  very  little  above  mediocrity.  About  that  year  a 
new  development  began  which  lasted  until  1550,  and 
achieved  such  excellence  that  it  may  be  tenned  the 
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geoond  flower  of  German  medieval  aoulpture.  Sctilj)- 
tures  in  bronze  and  wood  rather  than  in  stone,  oonsti- 
tutethefinestproductc^ofthisfteriod.  While  in  the  first 
period  North  Germany  took  the  lead,) in  this  sec- 
ond period  the  hegemony  passed  to  Southern  Ger- 
many, where  the  Frankish  School  culminated  in  the 
works  of  the  three  Nuremburg  masters,  Veit  Stoss, 
Adam  Kraft,  and  Peter  Vischer,  the  Wttrtzburg 
School  in  Dill  Riemenschneider,  the  Swabian,  in  Hans 
Multscher  and  J6rz  Syrlin,  and  the  Tyrolese,  in 
Michael  Pacher.  The  causea  of  this  change  and  its 
chief  characteristics  can  be  briefly  stated.  In  con- 
trast with  the  early  Gothic  idealism  a  powerful  real- 
ism now  began  to  permeate  art.  People  were  repre- 
sented exactly  as  in  reality,  with  all  the  accidents  of 
nature  and  oostimie;  even  the  ugly  and  repulsive  fea- 
tures were  represented.  The  change  in  the  character 
of  the  patrons  of  art  played  no  small  part  in  promot- 
ing this  difference.  Whereas  formerly  wealtny  prel- 
ates and  haughty  nobles  almost  exclusively  gave  occu- 
pation to  the  artists,  now,  under  the  development  of 
the  third  estate,  the  wealtbY  merchants  or  peasants 
caused  monuments  of  devotion  to  be  erected  in  the 
churches.  This  also  caused  a  change  in  material. 
Although  the  common  people  gladly  contributed  to 
the  decoration  of  the  churches,  they  avoided  the  great 
expense  of  stone  sculptures  and  confined  themselves 
to  presentiog  sciilptures  in  wood.  Indeed,  for  manv 
of  these  works,  stone  was  hardly  feasible  as  a  material. 
We  have  only  to  recall  the  choir«tall8,  pulpits,  and 
almost  innumerable  altars.  This  frequent  use  of  wood 
had  also  its  effect  tm  stone  sculpture.  There  are 
in  existence  stone  "sacrament  houses"  (tabernacles 
for  the  Blessed  Sacrament)  of  this  period  which  are  as 
twisted  and  spiral  as  if  they  had  been  carved  from 
wood.  The  treatment  of  the  draperies  is  another 
.characteristic  of  late  medieval  sculpture.  While  in 
the  fourteenth  century  the  drapenea  fell  smoothly 
and  simply,  now  they  were  puffed  and  bagged, 
bunched,  and  broken  in  such  a  manner  as  never  again 
occurred.  The  subjects  of  sculpture  were  almost  ex- 
clusively of  a  religious  character.  In  statuary  the 
most  popular  subjects  were  the  Pieti.  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows,  and  St.  Anne  with  the  Maaonna  and  the 
Christ  Child  (for  the  cult  of  St.  Anne  was  more  popu- 
lar at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  ever  before  or 
after). 

The  conditions  for  sculpture  were  especially  favour- 
able in  Italy,  where  the  chief  attention  was  centred, 
not  as  in  Germanv  or  in  France  in  the  decoration  oi 
the  portals  and  facade,  but  in  pulpits,  altars,  and 
sepulchral  monuments.  Since  it  also  had  the  finest 
of  materials,  marble,  at  its  disposal,  Italian  art  ulti- 
mately took  the  palm  in  sculpture.  In  the  beginning 
relief  was  principally  attempted;  statuary  was  not 
used  till  later.  The  development  of  Italian  sculp- 
ture begins  in  the  thirteenui  century  in  Tuscany, 
which  for  about  three  centuries  plays  the  leading  part. 
It  was  the  time  of  the  proto-Renaissance,  which  is 
identified  with  the  names  of  Niccolo,  Giovanni,  An- 
drea Pisano  (from  Pisa),  and  Andrea  Orcagna.  The 
movement  radiated  from  Pisa,  but  with  Andrea  Pi- 
sano, who  was  under  the  influence  of  Giotto,  Florence 
b^ame  the  centre  and  remained  so  throughout 
the  entire  early  Renaissance.  Siena,  which  rivaJled 
Florence  in  painting,  indeed  produced  a  few  able  mas- 
ters of  sculpture,  uke  Tino  da  Comaino  (d.  1339), 
but  it  gradually  lagged  behind  its  rival.  This  cir- 
cumstance^ that  the  early  Renaissance  prospered 
above  all  m  Florence,  is  of  importance  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Renaissance  itself,  which  is  still  consid- 
ered by  many  as  a  revival  of  antique  art  and  there- 
fore is  designated  anti-olerical,  whereas  in  reality  it  is 
only  an  art  which  arose  in  the  soul  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple on  ihe  basis  of  ancient  tradition.  It  was  not 
Rome,  ther^ore,  where  at  that  time  the  anti<iue 
monuments  were  being  brought  to  light  and  studied, 


but  Florence  which  became  the  cradle  of  the  early 
Renaissance. 

The  most  important  works  of  this  period  are  to  be 
found  in. the  diurches,  or  in  connexion  with  them, 
and  they  owed  their  ori^n  to  princes  of  the  Church 
and  to  Church  organizations.  They  are  so  pure  and 
chaste  in  sentiment,  so  sublime  in  conception,  that 
they  are  not  inferior  to  the  best  works  of  the  Middle 
Ages — which  is  also  a  proof  that  the  early  Renais- 
sance may  not  be  designated  as  anti-religious.  True, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  late  Renaissance,  by  a  too 
close  imitation  of  the  antic^ue,  lost  many  of  these  noble 
qualities,  and  therefore  in  most  of  its  works  leaves 
the  spectator  cold  and  unaffected.  Among  the  nu- 
merous masters  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  Florence 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  follow- 
ing three  are  especially  prominent:  Ghioerti,  who  has 
become  celebrated  as  the  sculptor  of  the  Paradise 
Portals  of  the  Baptistery  of  Florence;  Donatello,  the 
uncompromising  realist  and  the  sculptor  of  many 
statues,  and  Luca  della  Robbia,  who  in  his  terra- 
cottas attained  an  almost  classical  harmony  and 
charm.  With  them  were  associated  a  large  number 
of  masters  of  the  second  rank,  of  whom  at  least  a  few 
should  be  mentioned.  Among  the  sculptors  in  bronze 
Andrea  Verrochio  is  known  through  his  world-far 
mous  group  of  Christ  and  St.  Thomas  in  the  church 
of  Or  San  Michele,  Florence;  among  the  sculptors  in 
marble  Desiderio  oa  Settimano,  Rosselino,  Mino  da 
Fiesole,  and  Benedetto  da  Majano  are  famous.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  consider  these  artists  more  fully  here, 
because  they  are  all  treated  in  separate  articles  in 
The  Catholic  Encyclopedia. 

They  exercised  a  wide-spread  influence,  and  only 
Siena  succeeded  in  maintaining  an  independent  ten- 
dency in  the  art  of  Jacopo  della  Querela  (d.  1438). 
Lombardy  and  Venice  also  had  important  sculptors 
at  their  disposal,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  sculptures'  of 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Anthony  at  Padua  and  many  sepul- 
chral monuments  in  the  churches  of  City  of  Venice. 

In  the  age  of  Leo  X,  which  is  generally  called  the 
Golden  Age  of  Italian,  art,  sculpture  also  attained  its 
apo^,  judged  from  the  purely  formal  point  of  view. 
Of  unposing  effect  are  me  works  of  tne  Florentine 
Andrea  Contucci,  called  Sansovino,  as,  for  example, 
his  Baptism  of  Christ.  But  all  are  surpassed  in  gi- 
gantic power  and  original  composition  by  Michelui- 
gelo,  wno  was  unreservedly  followed  by  the  youngw 
generation,  not  indeed  to  their  advanta^^e;  lor 
throu(^  this  imitation  they  fell  into  mannerism,  since 
the  spirit  of  the  gx^t  master  was  lacking  in  them, 
although  they  might  imitate  his  external  forms. 
Through  JaCopo  Sanisovino  (Tatti)  Michelangelo's  ten- 
dencies were  transplanted  to  Venice.  A  few  of  the 
younger  sculptors,  who  were  able  to  preserve  their  in- 
dependence, still  created  very  able  works,  as  did  Gio- 
vanni da  Bologna;  but  their  works  do  not  to  a  great 
extent  belong  to  ecclesiastical  art.  As  the  entire  art 
of  the  seventeenth  century  turned  its  back  upon  the 
dreary  mannerism  of  the  later  sixteenth,  so  did  also 
sculpture.  It  returned  to  naturalism,  but  not  to  the 
naive  naturalism  iof  the  fifteenth  century,  but  at- 
tempted a  presentation  which  Would  show  reality  in 
its  most  effective  form.  Everything  was  calculated 
tat  effect  and  emotion.  Thus  the  movements  of  the 
limbs  are  violent  and  exaggerated,  the  muscles  stand 
out  prominently,  the  draperies  flutter  and  fly  as  if 
blown  by  a  storm.  Another  characteristic  of  this 
style  is  the  frequent  and  affected  use  of  allegory  and 
personification;  thus  a  nude  man  with  books  under  his 
arm  in  the  Annunziata,  Florence,  personifies  thought. 
This  style  is  the  well-known  Baroque  sculpture,  which, 
in  so  far  as  it  represents  religious  subjects,  has  been 
condemned  and  outlawed  by  many.  While  among 
Baroque  scultpures  there  are  many  works  which  do 
not  appeal  to  our  Christian  sentiment,  nevertheless 
this  judgment  cannot  be  applied  to  aU  soulptuies  of 
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the  period.  At  all  events  a  great  number  of  these 
works  bear  testimony  to  the  Uveiy  religious  interest 
aad  also  to  the  self-sacrifice  of  that  much-condemned 
age.  Furthermore,  the  Baroque  sculptures  should  not 
be  considered  by  themselves,  but  in  connexion  with 
the  surrounding  architecture.  This  period  was  ush- 
ered in  by  a  man  who  enchained  tne  mind  of  his 
contemporaries  as  hardly  any  artist  has  ever  done, 
I/mnzo  Bernini,  the  favourite  of  six  popes.  Among 
others  who  worked  in  his  spirit  was  Alessandro  Al- 
gardi  (d.  1653);  but  more  mdependent  of  his  influ- 
ence was  Stefano  Madcma  (d.  1636).  The  paths 
pointed  out  by  Bernini  led  sculpture  to  an  abyss, 
from  which  no  great  spirit  rescued  it.  It  sank  mto 
triviality,  exaggerated  naturalism,  and  virtuosity. 

Modem  sculpture  outside  of  Italy  is  in  the  main 
dependent  on  the  development  of  Italian  art.  In 
France,  where  the  Renaissance  entered  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  sculpture,  while  preserv- 
ing national  peculiarities,  is  characterized  by  a  sim- 
ple, sometimes  crude  naturalism.  It  attained  an  im- 
pcrtant  development  on  the  Loire,  with  Tours  as  a 
centre,  and  Michael  Colombo  (d.  1512)  as  chief  mas- 
ter. Not  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
did  the  Italian  influence  become  so  powOTful  that 
French  sculpture  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
cenith.  The  most  unportant  representatives  are 
Jean  Cioujon,  Bontemps,  and  Pierre  Pilon.  The 
work  of  tihese  sculptors,  notwithstanding  great  for- 
mal beauty  and  technical  ability,  reveals  a  certain 
coldness  and  smoothness;  and  since  1560  secular  sub- 
jects are  preferred.  This  is  eve£  more  the  case  with 
tiie  younger  generation  represented  by  Pierre  Pujet, 
Francois  Gi»don,  and  Antoine  Coysevox,  whose 
works  bear  a  specifically  French  imprint,  a  certain 
affected,  stilted,  and  theatrical  quality,  which  in 
the  eighteenth  century  degenerate  into  an  insipid 
el^ance. 

In  the  Netherlands,  as  elsewhere,  native  and  Italian 
influences  contended  with  each  other  until  the  latter 
gained  ascendency.  Here  besides  some  fine  choir 
stalls  were  produced  pulpits  of  a  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence imrivalled  in  other  countries.  The  stairway, 
the  body  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  sounding-board  were 
treated  as  a  single  ornamental  structure  decorated 
with  statues  and  carvings.  Splendid  examples  of  this 
sort  are  the  pulpits  of  the  cathedrals  of  Antwerp  by 
the  master,  van  der  Voort,  and  the  Church  oi  St. 
Gudule  in  Brussels  by  Henri  Francis  Verbrttggen 
(1655-1724).  Other  important  Flemish  sculptors  are 
Francois  Ehiquesnoy  (d.  1646),  who  was  a  contem- 

gorary  of  Bernini,  under  whose  influence  he  carved 
t.  Andrew  in  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome; 
his  pupils  Arthur  QueUinus  and  Adrain  de  Fries  must 
also  be  mentioned. 

During  the  Renaissance  period  Spanish  sculpture 
was  chiefly  of  a  decorative  character,  and  was  dis- 
played especially  on  the  facades  of  the  churches  and 
palaces  and  in  the  towering  gilded  wooden  pulpits 
Iretablos) .  Favourable  to  its  growth  was  the  Spanish 
custom  of  erecting  in  the  churches  sculptured  scenes 
from  the  Passion  and  carrying  them  in  processions. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  masters  is  Damian  Fer- 
ment (d.  1533),  who  considered  himself  the  equal  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles;  one  of  his  ablest  works  is  a 
reUMoa  in  tibe  Cathedral  del  Pilar  at  Zaragoza.  Diu^ 
ing  the  late  Renaissance  Pedro  de  Mena  (d.  1693) 
carved  for  the  church  of  Malaga  forty-two  statuettes 
of  such  beauty  and  individuauty  that  they  must  be 
numbwed  among  the  most  important  works  of  all 
modem  sculpture.  In  England  there  was  no  native 
sculpture  for  several  generations  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Gothic  style.  The  first  sculptor  who  was 
again  able  to  create  a  living  art  was  Nicholas  Stone 
(1586-1647);  the  first  to  labour  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Rmaissance  was  Grinling  Gibbons,  whose  finest  deco- 
rative works  are  in  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  in  Trin- 


ity College;  Oxford.  From  the  com^cated  and  af- 
fected traits  which  the  woiks  of  this  period  diow, 
sculpture  at  a  later  p«aiod  went  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme; the  first  artist  to  return  to  the  auppoaed  daaai- 
oal  purity  and  severity  was  Thomas  Banks  (1735- 
1805). 

It  is  not  trae  that  Germany  until  1500  produced 
only  unimportant  works  as  has  often  been  main- 
tained. On  the  contrary  the  second  flower  of  Get- 
man  Renaissance  sculpture  lasted  till  1550,  and  many 
able  masters  date  from  that  period.  Contemporarv 
with  Peter  Vischer  flourished  Pancraz  Labewolf  (d. 
1563),  Adolf  Dauer  (d.  1537),  Gr^  Erhardt  (d. 
1540),  Hans  Backofen  (d.  1519),  Heinrich  and  Jo- 
hann  Douvermann  (d.  1540),  and  other*.  Two  mas- 
ters of  the  first  rank  belonging  to  a  later  period  are 
Andreas  SlQter  (d.  1714)  in  Berlin  and  Raphael  Don- 
ner  (d.  1741)  in  Austria. 

Under  the  impetus  of  the  movement  for  the  revival 
of  classical  antiquity  inspired  by  Winkelmann,  sculp- 
ture in  the  nineteenth  century  achieved  an  unex- 
pected development,  but  it  produced  but  one  master 
who  was  recognized  by  all  nations  as  pre-eminent,  the 
Dane,  Bertel  Thorwaldsen.  His  numerous  works 
breathe  the  Classic  spirit,  and  are  to  a  great  extent 
taken  from  antique  subjects.  Among  his  tew  Chris- 
tian works  "Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles"  in 
the  Frauenkirche  at  Copenhagen  are  especially  cele- 
brated. Thorwaldsen  nad  many  imitators,  partic- 
ularly in  Germany.  At  Munich  L.  Schwaatfaaler 
represented  the  Classical  tendencies  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  romantically  inclinedTiudwig  I.  In  North 
Germany  Schadow  and  particularly  Ranch  followed 
native  tendencies,  as  did  also  Rietscbl,  whose  "Fieti" 
is  one  of  the  most  important  modem  works  of  a  re- 
ligious character.  After  the  great  wars  and  victories 
(1366-70)  numerous  sculptors  filled  the  public  places 
of  German  cities  with  monumental  statues,  but  in  these 
real  art  is  far  too  frequently^  eclipsed  by  trivial  and 
affected  accessories.  An  artist  who  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  religious  sculpture  was  the  Westphalian 
Achtermann  (d.  1885),  who  again  created  works  of 
deep  reU^ous  sentiment.  Of  the  now  living  sculptors 
we  mention  Bolte  in  Milnster,  who  is  a  follows:  of  his 
countryman  Achtermann,  and  George  Busch  in  Mu- 
nich, who  is  remarkable  for  the  power  and  breadth  of 
his  creations. 

Whereas  sculpture  in  Italy  is  distinguished  by  its 
technical  bravure  rather  than  by  its  spiritual  ex- 
cellences, French  sculpture  has  for  a  long  time 
taken  the  lead  in  the  modem  devebpment,  not  only 
by  reason  of  its  admirable  treatment  of  the  most 
varied  materials,  but  also  through  its  universality  of 
thought.  Lately  indeed  an  unpleasant  naturalisin 
has  made  itself  increasingly  felt,  even  leading  s  the 
destmction  of  plastic  form.  A  pioneer  in  this  dan- 
gerous path  was  Rodin  whose  works  have  been  ad- 
mired by  many  as  almost  wonders  of  the  world.  At 
the  same  time  a  more  ideal  tendency  flourishes,  the 
chief  representative  of  which  is  BartholomS,  the  sculp- 
tor of  the  celebrated  tomb  at  P^re-Lachaise  in  Pans, 
which  is  perh^s  the  greatest  achievement  of  French 
sculpture  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Babbloh,  tr.  EvETTS,  Manual  of  Oriadal  Antiauitia  (London. 
1889);  MiTCHBLL,  A  Hiaory  a/ Andmt  SaUvture  (London,  1883): 
FurtwXnolsb,  MeitUrurerke  der  Qriechumm  Pkulik  (.IMp  ' 


Berlin,  1893) :  Ovekbkck,  OetchielUe  der  griKhuchen  . 
(teipiig,  1893);  Kchn,  Oadiichte  der  PUutik  (Einaiedeln,  1909); 
LObkb,  OetchiehU  der  Plcutik,(3ni  «d.,  Leipiig,  1880) ;  1.  SoBKH- 
BBH,  Malerei,  BiUnerei  u.  SAmOckend*  Kuiut  (Fmburg,  1901); 
Kleinbchhidt,  Oesehichte  der  ckrietlicken  Kunet  (FBderbora, 
1910);  GoNSB,  La  teulplure  frantaite  dejmii  le  H.  liicU  (Pmia. 
1895);  Rethohd,  La  teulplure  forenliru  (Florence,  1897-98); 
Reber  and  Batbbsdbbfcb,  Klaieitcher  SkulplurenSehitt  (Mu- 
nich, 1900) ;  Abhbtbono,  Art  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (London, 
1909) ;  Makqcakd  ams  Fbothikohah,  HitL  of  Sculpture  (New 
York,  1897);  Sbobt,  Hitt.  of  Sculpture  (London,  1907). 

Beda  Klsinbchiiidt. 

SccLFTtrni;.  InEtif/land. — ^The  principal  representa- 
tive of  the  classical  tendency  in  English  sculpture  was 
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John  Flaxman  (1755-1828),  who  found  his  inspira- 
tion in  Greek  rather  than  in  Roman  art.  He  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  pure  classical  figures  on  Wedg- 
wood pottery,  but  his  marble  reliefs  are  also  of  great 
beauty.  Among  the  numerous  classicists  who  fol- 
lowed were:  Francis  Chantrey,  Sir  Richard  Westma- 
oott,  E.  H.  Bailey,  and  especially  John  Gibson  (1700- 
(1860),  whose  religious  works  include  a  relief  of  Christ 
blessing  the  Uttle  children.  The  classical  tendency 
prevailed  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, but  the  later  part  of  the  period  was  marked  by 
increasing  naturalism.  The  chief  representations  of 
the  transition  include  John  Henry  Foley  (1818-74), 
whose  statues  of  Goldeonith,  Burke,  and  Grattan  at 
Dublin  are  noteworthy;  Thomas  Brock,  whose  works 
include  the  O'Connell  monument  at  Dublin  and  the 
Victoria  'Memorial  in  London,  England's  most  ambi- 
tious monument  of  sculpture,  seventy  feet  high,  and 
containing  many  symbolic  figures;  George  Annstead 
(182&-1005),  who  carved  a  St.  Matthew  and  other 
marble  figures  for  the  reredos  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Aberavon;  Sir  J.  £.  Boehm  (1834-91) ;  Thomas  Wool- 
ner  (1825-93),  a  member  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Broth- 
erhood. The  most  important  British  sculptor  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  Alfred  Stevens  (1817-75),  a 
pupit  of  Thorwaldsen^  but  whose  classical  training  did' 
not  preclude  grrat  onginality  in  all  branches  of  sculp- 
ture. His  Wellington  monument  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral is  perhaps  the  most  important  that  English  sculp- 
ture has  produced.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
Lord  Leighton  (1830-1896),  whose  sculpture  excels  his 
painting,  and  particularly  of  George  Frederick  Watts, 
m  whose  works  ^at  power  and  origiaality  are  united 
with  a  high  spiritual  simificance. 

The  great  change  in  En^ish  sculpture  since  about 
1875  is  due  to  French  ii  inuence.  For  many  years 
Jules  Dalou,  a  French  political  exile  of  1870,  was  in 
charge  of  the  modelling  classes  in  South  Kensington 
Museum.  His  teaching  substituted  structure  and 
movement  for  the  previous  haphazard  methods^  and 
inau^furated  a  sane  and  healthy  naturalism.  His  pu- 
pils include  Hamo  Thomeyoroft,  whose  finely-mod- 
elled Teucer  inaugurated  the  new  movement.  Other 
important  sculptors  of  the  same  tendencies  are  E. 
Onslow  Ford,  educated  at  Munich;  J.  M.  Swan,  the 
animal  sculptor;  and  George  Frampton,  whose  works 
are  of  a  fine  decorative  quality  and  quite  original  (in- 
cluding a  very  attractive  St.  George).  But  the  most 
original  and  influential  figure  of  British  art  of  the 
present  day  is  Alfred  Gilbert,  who  excels  in  all 
branches  of  sculpture,  and  whose  very  modem  sMrle 
unites  the  goldsmith's  to  the  sculptor's  art.  His 
works  include  a  beautiful  high  relief  of  Christ  and 
Angela  for  the  reredos  of  the  St.  Albans'  Cathedral. 
Nearly  all  of  these  men  enjoyed  French  training,  but 
their  art  possesses  certain  qualities  which  are  dis- 
tinctly national. 

In  the  United  States. — Sculpture  in  the  United 
States  is  a  development  of  the  last  three  quarters  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  has  developed  m  connex- 
ion with  the  schools  of  Western  Europe,  but  without 
being  less  individual  or  national  than  they.  Its  hi»- 
•toiy  may  be  divided  into  three  periods:  (1)  The 
Classical  Period,  (1825-50);  (2)  the  Middle  Period 
(1850-80),  in  which  classicism  still  exists,  but  increas- 
ingly gives  way  to  a  more  nationa)  development; 
(3)  the  Contemporary  or  Cosmopolitan  Period,  de- 
vefeped  as  elsewhere,  under  Frencn  influence. 

Tne  Classical  School. — Neither  the  Puritan  doo- 
orines  of  the  early  settlers  nor  the  other  religious  ten- 
dencies of  the  early  nineteenth  century  were  friendly 
to  the  development  of  sculpture.  Tliere  were  no  fa- 
dliti^  for  technical  training  of  aiw  dMcription,  no 
monuments  to  study  or  inepire.  Consequently,  the 
few  sculptors  of  colonial  and  early  revolutionary  pe- 
riods woe  unimportant  and  formed  no  schools.  "The 
real  development  began  in  1825  witii  the  departure  of 


Horatio  Greenough  of  Boston  (1805-52)  for  Rome. 
The  character  of  his  art  is  well  known  from  his  half- 
draped  gigantic  statue  of  Washington  as  the  Olvm- 
pian  Zeus,  which  long  stood  before  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  Hiram  Powers  (1805-73)  did  similar 
work,  but  of  a  more  sentimental  character,  in  such 
statues  as  his  celebrated  "Greek  Slave",  an  example 
of  the  nude,  chasteW  treated,  and  his  "Eve  Discon- 
solate". Thomas  Crawford  (1813-57),  a  pupil  of 
Thorwaldsen,  is  known  as  the  sculptor  of  the  bronse 
"Liberty"  surmoimting  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at 
Wasbin^n,  the  bronze  portals  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  pedunental  group  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Middle  or  Native  Period. — Even  during  the  classi- 
cal period  the  transition  to  a  more  national  art  be- 
gan. The  pioneer  was  Henry  Kirk  Brown  (1814-86), 
whose  work,  unaffected  by  his  Italian  study,  is  best 
^npified  in  his  remarkable  equestrian  statue  of  George 
Washington  in  Unkm  Square,  New  York.  Anoths 
important  sculptor  of  native  tendencies  was  Erastus  ■ 
Dow  Palmer  (1817-1904),  who  was  practically  self- 
trained  and  never  left  America.  His  ideal  nude  fig- 
ures were  the  best  executed  up  to  that  time,  while  his 
"Angel  of  the  Sepulchre"  shows  his  strength  in  re- 
ligious subjects.  _  Thomas  Ball  (1819)  set  a  new 
standard  in  public  monuments  by  such  works  as  his 
equestrian  statue  of  General  Washin^n  in  Boston 
and  his  Lincoln  monument  in  Washington.  R^re- 
sentatives  of  the  Classical  School  during  the  middle 
period  include  the  many-sided  W.  W.  Storey,  Ran- 
dolph Rogers,  W.  H.  Rinehart,  whose  works  may 
be  Dest  studied  in  Baltimore,  and  Harriet  Hosmer. 
Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  statues  of  Civfl 
War  subjects  by  John  Rogers  (1824-1904).  which  en- 
joyed great  popularity  without  being  real  art.  The 
most  distingiiianed-  artist  of  the  later  middle  period 
was  J.  Q.  A.  Ward  (1830-1910),  a  pupU  of  H.  K. 
Brown,  whose  art  is  powerful,  simple  and  sculptui^ 
esque.  He  was  as  successful  in  his  public  monuments 
as  m  his  statues,  such  as  the  "  Indian  Hunter",  which 
stands  in  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Contemporary^  Sculptiu^e. — ^The  most  recent  devel- 
opment of  American  sculptiu^e  was  ushered  in  by  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Pbiladdphia  in  1876.  which 
revealed  the  siiperiority  of  European,  particularly  of 
the  French  work.  From  that  time  Paris  became  the 
training  school  of  American  sculptors,  with  the  residt 
of  an  unprecedented  improvement  in  the  technique 
and  content  of  their  art  and  the  gradual  development 
of  a  national  school  of  great  promise.  Among  the 
first  to  shoW  the  Parisian  influence  was  O.  L.  Warner 
(1844-96),  but  the  most  prominent  figure  thus  far  in 
American  sculpture  is  Augustus  St.  Gaudens  (1848- 
1007).  To  the  highest  teumical  efficiency  he  added 
zemarkable  powers  of  characterization.  His  Shsitf 
memorial  reuef  at  Boston  and  the  statue  of  Lincoln 
in  Chicawj  were  epoch-making,  and  his  General  Sher- 
man in  Central  Park,.  New  York,  places  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  American  sculptors.  His  religious  works 
include  a  beautiful  "Amor  Caritas"  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Museum,  Paris.  Foreign  influence  is  absent 
from  the  work  of  Daniel  Chester  IVench  (1850 — ), 
whose  art  is  characterized  by  restraint  and  a  certain 
purity  of  conception.  Among  his  most  charming 
works  are  "Death  and  the  Sculptor"  (Art  Institute, 
Chicago)  and  the  O'Reilly  memorial  in  Boston,  with  a 
beautiful  figure  of  Erin  mourning.  Frederick  Mao- 
monnies  is  the  most  thoroughly  French  of  all  our  sculp- 
toiB,  while  Herbert  Adams  has  found  inspiration  m 
the  early  Florentine  masters. 

Other  prominent  sculptors  of  the  Cosmcmolitan 
period  include  Bela  L.  Pratt,  of  Boston,  Chfu-les 
Grafly,  of  Philadelphia,  Lorado  Taft,  <rf  Chicago,  and 
Dou^as  Tilden,  of  San  Francisco,  whose  art  is  the 
most  radical  of  all.  But  the  centre  of  American  sculp- 
ture is  New  York.  Mention  should  be  made  of 
CbarleB  H.  Niehaus,  a  master  of  modelling,  who  rep- 
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resents  the  German  influenoe,  of  F.  W.  Ruckstuhl,  and 
Carl  Bitten,  whose  decorative  woric  is  celebrated,  and 
of  Paul  Bartlett,  the  sculptor  of  the  La  Fajrette 
statue  in  Paris.  The  most  important  of  the  animal 
sculptors  are  the  late  Edward  Kemvs,  whose  spe- 
cialty was  native  American  wild  animab,  E.  C.  Potter, 
and  A.C.  Proctor,  who  has  also  portrayed  the  American 
Indian;  but  the  most  powerful  sculptor  of  the  Indian 
is  Cyrus  E.  Dallin.  The  two  most  characteristically 
American  of  the  younger  men  are  both  from  the  West; 
Solon  H.  Borelum,  the  sculptor  pf  the  Indian,  the 
cowboy,  and  the  bronco,  and  George  Gray  Barnard, 
whose  strong  and  simple  art  unites  great  breadth  wiih 
an  ideal  characterization.   There  has  been  little  op- 

Sorttmitv  for  ecclesiBstical  sculpture  in  the  United 
tates;  the  most  important  commission  was  the  three 
portals  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  New  York, 
completed  in  1004;  the  central  portal  and  frieM  by 
D.  C.  Ftench  and  Andrew  O'Connor,  the  otiierB  ay 
•  Herbert  Adams  and  Philip  Martiny.  These  very  pro- 
fuse decorations  are  excellent  from  the  modem  point 
of  view,  but  too  little  8tdx>rdinated  to  the  architecture 
to  be  monumental.  The  sculptures  of  the  Anglican 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York,  by  Gut^ 
son  Borglum  are  noteworthy. 

SraauiAicH,  Brititk  Sadpture  of  To-day  (London,  1901);  ' 
Chancbixob,  Luet  of  Ou  Briiith  SetUfton  (London,  1011); 
TccuRMAN,  Book  of  Ou  ArtuU  (New  York,  1870);  Curkb, 
Gnat  Atfuriean  Sculvlon  (PhiladelpbU,  •.  dj;  HAaniAHK, 
Uodem  Amtriean  Seumwro  (New  York,  t.  d.);  CAniH,  Uaoloro 
o/Ammam  Sadfliin  (New  York,  1S03) ;  Tatt,  HM.  ofAmtrioan 
Sculvtm  (New  York,  1803). 

Geobob  Kbixrn. 

Beapi.  See  Soofia,  Abchdiocisv  of. 

Scutari,  Abc^iocbsjs  or  (Scotabknbib). — ^The 
first  known  bishop  was  Bassus  (387).  The  bishops 
of  Scutari  were  at  first  subject  to  the  Metropolitan 
of  Salonica,  Primate  of  all  Illyricum,  but  when 
Justinian  I  transferred  the  primacy  to  Achrida,  they 
became  suffragans  of  the  latter  see.  In  the  early 
Middle  Ages  Scutari  was  suffragan  of  Diodea.  From 
the  seventh  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  no 
bishop  is  known.  Among  its  best-known  bishops  are: 
Francis  II  de  Sanctis  (1471-1491);  Fra  Dominicus 
Andrijasevic  (d.  at  Home  in  1639),  a  famous  theolo- 
nan  and  philosopher,  friend  of  Gregory  XV  and  of 
Urban  VIII;  Domimcus  II  Babio  (1677-1686);  An- 
tonius  III  de  Nigris  (1693-1702),  martyred  in  1702 
by  the  Turics.  In  1867  Scutari  was  aque  prin- 
cipaliler  united  with  the  Archdiocese  of  Antivari, 
and  in  this  way  Pius  IX  made  Scutari  an  archdiocese 
and  metropolis.  The  first  archbishop  of  the  united 
diocese,  Mgr.  Charles  Pooten,  native  of  Teveran  near 
Aachen,  wno  had  been  Apostolic  Administrator  of 
Antivari  (1834-1855),  died  at  Scutari  on  16  January, 
1886.  From  1063  to  1886  only  53  bishops  of  Scutari 
are  known.  On  23  October,  1886,  the  Archdiocese 
of  Scutari  was  separated  from  that  of  Antivari,  and 
remained  an  archdiocese  and  a  metropolis  with  three 
suffragans:  Alessio,  Sappa,  and  Pulati.  The  ancient 
See  of  Ulcinium,  in  the  territory  of  Scutari,  was  in 
1571  occupied  by  the  Turks  and  ceased  to  exist,  for 
no  Christians  remained.  During  the  existence  of 
Ulcinium,  its  bishops  were  suffragans  of  the  Metro- 
politan of  Antivari  or  of  that  of  Dioclea.  About  the 
middle  of  the  sbcteenth  century  the  ancient  See  of 
Suacium  was  forever  Buppressea.  Other  ancient  sees 
in  this  territory  were  the  Sees  of  Dinnastrum  and 
Balazum. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Scutari  compriaee  29  parishes, 
of  which  8  are  held  by  Franciscans,  and  has  a  Catholic 
population  of  about  33,807.  Its  present  metropolitan 
18  Mgr.  Paschalis  Guenni.  b.  at  Pezzagno  in  Dalmatia, 
21  May,  1821;  ordained  priest  on  27  June,  1848; 
appointM  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Scutari  and  titular 
Bishop  of  Paphos  on  6  May,  1879}  elected  as  Metro- 
politan and  Archbishop  of  Scutan  on  23  November, 
1886.   The  episcopal  residence  is  at  Scutari.  The 


Archdiooese  of  Scutari  has  a  Collegium  Fontifickun 
AlbaniwiHW  founded  as  a  central  seminary  (1853) 
bv  the  Holy  See.  Burned  and  again  destroyed  by  the 
Turks,  it  was  reopened  in  1859,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
Francis  Joseph  1,  bearing  two-thirds  ci  the  expense. 
The  Austrian  Government  supported  at  first  fifteen 
seminarians,  now  twenty-four;  Propaganda  supports 
ten;  the  remaining  eleven  are  at  tne  charge  of  their 
bishops.  It  is  administered  by  the  Jesuits.  A  pre- 
paratory school,  the  Collegium  S.  Francisci  Xaverii, 
was  opened  in  1841  by  the  Jesuits,  to  which  in  1863, 
by  the  wish  of  Pius  IX,  a  course  of  philosophy  was 
added  and  later  a  trade-school  (HanddstekuU). 
The  Franciscans  have  a  college  or  so-called  probandat 
at  Scutari  and  a  novitiate  at  Rubigo.  The  Soolopii 
have  an  orphanage  for  boys,  and  there  is  also  an  or- 
phanage for  poor  girls.  Thm  are  Sisters  of  Charity 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  four  Catholic  elementary 
schools.  The  Franciscans  havfe  hospices  at  Ar- 
ramadhe-Soutari  and  at  Kastrati.  and  a  monastery 
at  Scutari.  The  schools  and  colleges  are  sustained 
mostly  by  the  Propaganda  and  by  the  Austrian 
Government. 

Fablati,  Ittyrieum  nurum,  VII,  304-334;  Oams.  Sfria 
epitooporuM  Beet.  Cath.  (Batisbon,  1873,  1886),  408;  TmwEB. 
Monummta  SUuonm,  I,  on.  170,  254,  284,  285,  286,  352.  3«8, 
640;  11,  nn.  78,  228  (p.  214),  233  (p.  217-18);  NAUont,  DtM- 
jatuko-tartka  vutroflolija  (Zacreb,  1S02).  39  aq.:  NlBACSvi£. 
It  Albaniie  o  Albanii%  i>  "Smfinthom  Pwnoiu"  (Ujerno- 
Sanjero,  1009),  Godinn  XXIII,  126-120. 

Asthont-Lawrencb  Gamcxvi<3. 

SeythopoUfl,  a  titular  metropolitan  see  of  Palss- 

tina  Secimda.  It  is  the  ancient  Bethsan  (q.  v.)  so 
^ten  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  as  proved  by  texts  in 
the  writings  of  Josephus.  Its  Greek  name  Scytho- 
polis  is  very  likelv  derived  from  a  colony  of  Scythians 
who  invaded  Palestine  in  the  seventh  century  b.  c. 
(Herodotus,  1, 103-5),  and  left  some  of  their  number 
behind  (Pliny,  "Hist,  natur.",  V,  16;  John  Malalas, 
"Chronographia",  V,  in  P.  G.,  XCVII,  236;  George 
Sync^us,  "Chronographia",  214  etc.).  The  earliest 
known  use  of  the  name  is  in  II  Mach.,  xii,  29,  and  in 
the  Greek  text  of  Judith,  iii,  10.  Although  ScytJio- 
polis  was  the  only  town  situated  on  the  right  bank  at 
the  Jordan,  it  was  the  capital  of  Decapolis  and  in 
the  fourth  century  became  the  civil  and  eccleaiasUcal 
metropolis  of  Palsstina  Secunda.  Several  bishops 
are  known.  Patropnilus,  intimate  friend  of  Ariua 
and  his  adherents,  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Nicaa 
in  325  and  at  various  councils  of  the  Arians  till  360. 
Cruel  and  fanatical,  he  ill-treated  the  Catholic  bish- 
ops exiled  to  Scythopolis,  especially  St.  Euaebius 
of  Vercelli.  He  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of 
Seleucia  in  359  and  died  soon  after;  his  remains  were 
desecrated  by  the  pagans  in  361.  We  may  also  men- 
tion Philip  and  Athanasius,  both  Arians;  Satuminus, 
present  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  381; 
Theodosius,  friend  of  St.  John  Chrysostom;  Acacius. 
friend  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria;  St.  Servianus,  killed 
by  the  Monophysites  in 452,  honoured  on  21  February; 
John,  who  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don;  Theodore,  who  about  553  was  compelled  to  sign 
an  anti-origenist  profession  of  faith,  still  preserved 
(Le  Quien,  "Oriens  christianus. ",  III,  681-04). 

At  the  tune  of  the  Frankish  occupation,  the  see  was 
transferred  to  Nazareth;  the  Greeks  long  preserved 
the  Sees  of  Scythopolis  and  Nasareth,  but  only  the 
latter  now  exists.  Among  illustrious  Christians  of 
Scythopolis  were:  St.  Procopius,  martyr  (8  July),  - 
who  belonged  to  the  clerpy  of  the  town  (Deldiaye, 
"Les  l^gendes  hagiographiquea'',  Paris,  1005, 144-6); 
Asterius,  commentator  of  the  Psalms  in  the  fourth 
centurjr,  cited  with  praise  by  St.  Jerome;  Cyril, 
charming  historian  of  monastic  life  m  Palestme,  who 
wrote  seven  lives  of  saints.  In  the  sixth  century 
there  were  four  churches  at  Scythopolis,  dedicated 
to  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  St.  Procopius,  and  St. 
Basil,  a  local  martyr.   Many  monks  lived  in  the 
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town  and  its  environs,  occupied  in  making  baskets 
and  fans  from  the  palms  in  the  neighbouring  forests 
(SoKimen,  "Hiat.  ecclte.",  VIII,  13);  wiUi  them 
the  four  Tall  Brothers  took  refuge  when  expelled 
bom  Efprpt  by  the  patriarch  Theophilus  for  so- 
called  origenist  ideas.  In  634  the  Greeks  were  de- 
feated by  the  Arabs  in  the  marshes  of  Betiisan;  in 
1182  the  little  town  fought  valiantly  against  Salaidin. 
To-day  Beisan  is  a  Mussulman  village,  situated  by 
the  railway  from  Caipha  to  Mzerib  m  the  Hauran. 
The  ancient  ruins  still  exist,  especially  those  'of  the 
theatre  which  measures  130  metres  in  half-circum- 
ference; the  ruined  acropolis  stands  in  the  hill  of 
Kalat  el  Hosn.  The  climate  is  charming,  the  land 
verjr  fertile  and  well  watered.  Rabbi  Simon  ben 
Lakish  said:  "If  panulise  is  in  Palestine,  its  gate  is 
at  Beisan". 

SmTB,  Diet,  Or.  and  Roman  Otoq.,  s.  ▼.  Bdhtan;  RoBnraON, 
BMiaU  Ramchu,  326-9;  Survea  of  Wttitm  PaUMne.  tUmoiru 
II  (London,  1882),  101-13;  NBOBAtrcB,  Im  atographit  du 
T(Umud  (Psrii,  1888),  174  aqq.;  Go<huc,  Detcriplion  d»  la 
PakMne.  Samarit,  I  (Patia,  1874),  284-S8;  Lsocndbc  in  Diet, 
de  la  Biblt,  a.  v.  Betluan;  Bodiux>n  in  Beho*  d'Orient,  I,  371-8; 
Thombbh,  Loea  mmda  (Halle,  1907),  106. 

S.  VAILHi. 

Seal. — The  use  of  a  seal  by  men  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion was  common  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was 
natural  then  that  hi^  functionaries  of  the  Church 
^ould  adopt  the  habit  as  soon  as  they  became  so- 
cially and  politically  important.  An  incidental  allusion 
in  one  of  St.  Augustine's  letters  (ccxvii  to  Viotori- 
nus)  lets  UB  know  that  he  used  a  seal.  The  prao- 
tice  spread  and  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granteid  by 
Clovis  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Merovingian  pe- 
riod (Mon.  Germ.  Hist.:  Leg.,  II,  2).  Later  ecclesias- 
tical synods  require  that  letters  under  the  bishop's 
Boi  should  be  g^ven  to  priests  when  for  some  reason 
they  lawfully  quitted  their  own  proper  diocese.  So  it 
was  enacted  at  ChaIon-eur-Sa6ne  in  813.  Pope  Nicho- 
las I  in  the  same  century  complains  that  the  bishops 
of  DAle  and  Reims  had  contra  morem  sent  their  letters 
to  him  unsealed  (Jaif^,  "Regesta",  nn.  2789,  2806, 
2823).  The  custom  of  bishops  poeeeasing  seals  may 
from  this  date  be  assumed  to  have  been  pretty  gen- 
enl.  At  first  they  were  only  used  for  securing  the 
document  from  impertinent  curiosity  and  the  seal 
was  commonly  attached  to  the  ties  with  which  it  was 
fastened.  When  the  letter  was  opened  by  the  ad- 
dressee the  aeei  was  necessarily  broken.  Later  the 
seal  served  as  an  authentication  and  was  attached  to 
the  face  of  the  document.  The  deed  was  thus  only 
held  to  be  valid  so  long  as  the  seal  remained  intact. 
It  soon  came  to  follow  from  this  point  of  view  that  not 
only  real  persons  like  kings  and  bishops,  but  also  every 
kind  of  body  corporate,  cathedral  chapters,  munici- 
palities, monasteries,  etc.,  also  required  a  common 
seal  to  validate  the  acts  which  were  executed  in  their 
name. 

During  the  early  Middle  Ages  seals  of  lead,  or  more 
Moperly  "bulls"  (q.  v.),  were  in  common  use  both  in 
Eiast  and  West,  but  except  in  the  case  of  the  papal 
chancery,  these  leaden  authentications  soon  went  out 
of  favour  in  western  CJhristendom  and  it  became  the 
universal  practice  to  take  th^  impressions  in  wax.  In 
Elngkuid  tuurdly  any  waxen  seals  have  survived  of 
euSer  date  than  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  the 
British  Museum  collection  the  earliest  bishop's  seals 
preserved  are  those  of  William  of  St.  Carileph,  Bishop 
of  Durham  (1081-96)  and  of  St.  Anselm,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (1093-1109).  The  importance  of  the 
seal  as  a  means  of  authentication  necessitated  that 
when  authority  passed  into  new  hands  the  old  seal 
diould  be  destroved  and  a  new  one  made.  When  the 
pope  dies  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Cardinal  Camera 
lengo  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Elsherman's  Ring,  the 
papal  signet,  and  to  see  that  it  is  broken  up.  A  simi- 
lar practice  prevailed  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  it  is 
often  alludea  to  by  historians,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 


a  matter  of  some  ceremony.  Thus  we  are  concisely 
told:  "There  died  in  this  year  Robert  de  Insula, 
Bishop  of  Durham.  After  his  burial,  his  seal  was  pub- 
licly broken  up  in  the  presence  of  all  by  Master  Rob- 
ert Avenel."  (Hist.  Dunel.  Scrip.  Tres.,  p.  63). 
Matthew  Paris  gives  a  similar  aescription  of  the 
breakiiig  of  the  s^  of  William,  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  in 
1235. 

OniT,iranii<(<bD<pI(>ma««iM(Pari<.  1894),  622-657;  Demat, 
/naendnre  da  teeaux  de  la  Nirmandie  (Paria,  1881) ;  Bibrh,  Stale, 
Cmnaieturt  X«iniry  (1907);  Bibch,  CataUime  ef  Stale  in  Britieh 
Jfuaaum  (London,  1SS7-99);  o'Aboq,  CMtction  df  Sceavx  (3 
vda.,  Paiia,  1868).  HERBERT  "rHUBSTON. 

Seal  of  ConfeBsion,  The  Law  of  the. — In  the 
"Decretum"  of  the  Gratian  who  compiled  the  edicts 
of  previous  councils  and  the  principles  of  Church  law 
which  he  published  about  1151,  we  find  (secunda  pars, 
dist.  VI,  c.  II)  the  following  declaration  of  the  law  as 
to  the  seal  of  confession:  "Deponatur  sacerdos  qui 
peccata  poenitentis  publicare  prssumit",  i.  e.,  "Let 
the  priest  who  dares  to  make  known  the  sins  of  his 
penitent  be  deposed",  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
violator  of  this  law  should  be  made  a  life-long,  igno- 
minious wanderer.  Canon  21  of  the  Fourth  Lateran 
CouncO  (1215)',  binding  on  the  whole  Church,  lays 
down  the  obligation  of  secrecy  in  the  following  words: 
"Let  the  priest  absolutely  beware  that  he  does  not  by 
word  or  sign  or  bv  any  manner  whatever  in  any  way  be- 
tray the  sinner:  but  if  he  should  happen  to  need  wiser 
counsel  let  him  cautiously  seek  the  same  without  any 
mention  of  person.  _  For  whoever  shall  dare  to  reveal 
a  sin  disclosed  to  him  in  the  tribimal  of  penance  we 
decree  that  he  shall  be  not  only  deposed  from  the 
priestly  office  but  that  he  shall  also  be  sent  into  the 
confinement  of  a  monastery  to  do  perpetual  penance" 
(see  Hefele-Leclercq,  "Hist,  des  Conciles''  at  the 
year  1215;  also  Mansi  or  Harduin,  "Coll.  concilio- 
rum").  It  is  to  be  noted  that  neither  this  canon  nor 
the  law  of  the  "Decretum"  purports  to  oiact  for  the 
first  time  the  secrecy  of  confession.  In  a  context 
cited  further  on  the  great  fifteenth-century  Engli^ 
canonist,  Lyndwood,  speaks  of  two  reasons  why  a 
priest  is  bound  to  keep  secret  a  confession,  the  first 
being  on  account  of  the  sacrament  because  it  is  almost 
{man)  of  the  essence  of  the  sacrament  to  keep  secret 
the  confession.  (Cf.  also  Jos.  Mascardus,  "De  pro- 
bationibus",  Frankfort,  1703,  arg.  378.) 

ENai.AMD. — Medieval  England. — ^At  a  much  earlier 
date  in  Anglo-Saxon  England  we  meet  with  several 
laws  concerning  confession.  The  laws  of  Edward  the 
Elder  (921-4),  son  of  Alfred  the  Great,  enjoin:  "And 
if  a  man  guilty  of  death  (i.  e.,  who  has  incurred  the 
penalty  of  death)  desires  confession  let  it  never  be 
denied  him".  "This  injunction  is  repeated  in  the 
forty-fourth  of  the  secular  laws  <rf  King  Canute 
(1017-35).  These  laws  are  prefaced  thus:  "This 
then  is  the  secular  law  which  by  the  counsel  of  my 
'witan'  I  will  that  it  be  observed  all  over  England''. 
The  laws  of  King  Ethelred  who  reigned  from  978  to 
1016  declare  (V,  22):  "And  let  every  Christian  man 
do  as  is  needful  to  him:  let  hun  strictly  keep  his 
Christianity  and  accustom  himself  frequently  to 
shrift  (i.  e.,  confess):  and  fearlessly  dedue  his  sins". 
The  very  close  connexion  between  the  religion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  their  laws,  many  of  which  are 

gurely  ordinances  of  religious  observance  enacted 
y  the  State,  the  repeated  recognition  of  the  supreme 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  and  the  various  instances  of 
the  application  in  the  Church  in  England  of  the  laws 
of  the  Church  in  general  lead  conclusively  to  tha 
opinion  that  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  secrecy  of 
confession  was  recognized  by  the  law  of  the  land  in 
Anglo-Saxon  England. 

la  the  period  oetween  the  Norman  Conquest  and 
the  Reformation  we  find  the  law  of  the  Church  in  gen- 
eral as  to  the  inviolability  of  the  seal  of  confession 
stringently  enjoined  by  English  coimdls.   The  Coim- 
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cfl  of  Durham  (1220)  declared  as  follows:  "Ne  sac- 
erdos  revelet  oonfessionem— Nullus  ira,  vel  odio,  vel 
Eksdesue  metu  vel  mortis  in  aliquo  audeat  revelare 
confeasionea,  signo  vel  verbo  generali  vel  special!  ut 
dicendo  'Ego  scio  quales  vos  estis',  sub  periculo  or- 
dinis  et  beneficii.  et  si  oonvictus  fuerit,  absque  mise- 
rioordia  degradabitur",  i.  e.,  "A  priest  shall  not  re- 
veal a  confession — let  none  dare  from  anger  or  hatred 
or  fear  of  the  Church  or  of  death,  in  any  way  to  re- 
veal confe^ons.  by  sign  or  word,  general  or  special,  as 
(for  instance),  by  saying  'I  know  what  manner  of 
men  ye  are'  imder  penl  of  his  Order  and  Benefice,  and 
if  he  shall  be  convicted  thereof  he  shall  be  dmaded 
without  mercy"  (see  Wilkins,  "Concilia",  I,  577, 
695).  The  provincial  Council  of  Oxford,  held  in 
1222,  contains  a  similar  canon,  in  which  degradation 
is  prescribed  for  any  breach  of  the  seal.  We  find  the 
law,  as  laid  down  by  the  2l8t  canon  of  the  Lateran 
Council,  declared  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Exeter 
in  1287  (Spehnw,  "Concilia",  II,  357). 

The  fact  that  the  laws  of  the  Church  were  so  em- 
^^tic  on  the  subject,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
Church  was  then  the  Church  of  the  nation,  affords 
good  ground  for  inferring  that  the  secular  courts 
recogmzed  the  seal.  The  recognition  of  it  would  not 
have  rested  on  any  principle  of  immunity  from  dis- 
closure of  confidential  communications  made  to 
clergymen.  It  would  have  rested  on  the  fact  that 
con^sion  was  a  sacrament,  on  the  fact  of  that  ne- 
cessity for  it  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  laid 
down,  on  the  fact  of  the  practice  of  it  by  both  king 
and  people,  and  on  the  fact  that  the  practice  was 
wholl:^  a  matter  of  spiritual  discipline  and  one,  more- 
over, in  regard  to  which  the  Church  had  so  dmnitely 
declared  the  law  of  absolute  secrecy. 

It  is  stated  by  some,  among  others  by  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  report  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  their  report  published  in  1883,  that  tiie 
.  ecclesiastical  courts  in  England  did- not  regard  them- 
selves as  bound  by  the  rules  of  canon  law  framed  by 
the  Church  outside  England,  by  the  various  papal 
Decrees,  Rescripts,  etc.  But  the  Commissioners  add 
that  these  courts  paid  great  respect  and  attention  to 
these  Rules,  Decrees,  etc.  There  seems  to  be 
so  much  weighty  evidence  agunst  this  view  that 
it  is  difficult  to  accept  it.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
and  Professor  Maitland  in  their  joint  "History  of 
English  Law"  (I,  94  and  95)  say  that  the  jus  (xnn- 
mune  or  common  law  of  the  universal  Church  was 
the  law  of  the  Church  in  England.  In  this  connexion 
important  material  is  contained  in  the  "Provinciate" 
of  Lyndwood  (Oxford,  1679),  the  only  great  English 
canonist. 

The  "  Proraiciale  "  consists  of  the  provincial  consti- 
tutions of  fourteen  archbishops  of  Canto'bury  from 
Stephen  Langton  (d.  1228)  to  Henry  Chichele  (d. 
1443).  When  Lyndwood  was  engaged  on  this  com- 
pilation he  was  the  principal  official  of  the  Arch- 
oishop  of  Canterbury:  ne  haa  been,  also,  the  prolocu- 
tor ot  the  clergy  in  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury. 
Professor  Maitland,  in  his  essajrs  on  "Roman  Canon 
Law  in  the  Church  of  England",  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  England  re- 
garded the  general  body  of  canon  law,  including  the 
various  papal  Decrees  and  Rescripts  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  various  great  writers,  as  their  law. 
which  they  had  to  administer.  In  citing  Lyndwood 
as  providing  us  with  strong  ground  for  this  opinion, 
Professor  Mnitland  aptly  says:  "At  any  rate  ne  will 
state  the  law  which  he  administers  in  toe  chief  of  all 
the  English  ecclesiastical  courts". 

In  the  "Provinciale"  there  is  a  constitution  of 
Walt^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  apparently  Walter 
R^nolids,  transferred  from  the  See  of  Worcester  to 
the  primatial  see  in  1313.  The  constitution  begins 
with  a  prohibition  to  priests  who  have  fallen  into  mor- 
tal sin  to  say  Mass  without  first  going  to  confession 


and  warning  them  against  imagining,  as  oome  be- 
lievers erroneously  do,  that  mortal  sms  are  forgiven 
by  the  general  comession  made  in  the  recitati<Hi  of  the 
Confiteor.  It  continues  as  follows:  "Also  let  no 
priest  dare  from  angor,  hatred  or  fear,  even  of  death, 
to  disclose  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  whetJier  by 
sign,  gesture  or  word,  in  general  or  in  particular,  any- 
body's confession.  And  if  he  shall  be  convicted  of 
this  he  shall  be  deservedly,  degraded,  without  of 
reconciliation''. 

Upon  this  constitution  we  have  the  following  com- 
mentary by  Lyndwood  occurring  upon  the  word 
"Confession": "Supply 'Sacramental'.  ForinaCon- 
fession  which  is  not  sacramental,  when,  for  instance, 
anyone  in  secret  counsel  reveals  to  some  one  dse 
something  which  is  not  in  the  nature  of  sin,  thus,  sup- 
pose, be  reveals  to  a  priest  what  he  owes  or  what  is 
owing  to  him,  the  prieBt  ia  not  to  receive  such  a  secret 
under  the  seal  of  Confesmon.  And  althou^  through 
indiscretion  he  may  have  so  received  it,  be  is  not  to 
concetd  it  unless  as  a  matter  of  counsel  or  secret. 
Wherefore,  if  the  priest  were  ordered  (oompulsus)  by  a 
judge  to  tell  the  truth  about  such  a  debt^  whenever  a 

iudge  rightly  inquires  about  the  matter  m  order  that 
le  may  know  the  truth,  he  is  boimd  to  do  so,  notwith- 
standing that  he  may  have  received  the  secret  under 
the  seal  of  Confession.  And  thoudi  he  may  have 
sworn  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  yet  u  afterwards  that 
debt  should  be  forfeited  and  the  judge  makes  inquirv 
thereinto,  if  the  priest  is  examined,  he  is  bound  to  tell 
the  truth,  notwithstanding  his  sworn  promise.  For 
that  oath  is  not  binding  on  nim,  being  an  unlawful  one 
and,  Uius,  one  not  to  be  kept  to  the  prnudice  of  an- 
other's right" ; — he  cites  in  support,  St.  lliomas  Aqui- 
nas and  Hostiensis — "but  if  some  such  dd>t  is  un- 
justly demanded  by  some  tjrant,  then  though  he  is 
aware  of  the  debt  he  ou^t  to  keep  silence  about  it  or 
to  change  the  subject  or  to  reply  sophistically  ('res- 
pondere  sophistics') " — ^he  cites  in  support  a  com- 
mentary on  Raymond  de  Pennaforte. —  But",  Lynd- 
wood continues,  "what  if  the  priest  should  know  that 
matter  by  any  other  means  than  by  Confession  before 
the  spiritual  tribunal  (in  foro  aninue)?  It  may  be 
said  tnat  in  as  far  as  he  knows  it  by  any  oth»  i 


and  he  is  ordered  (compulsus)  by  a  iud^e  he  may  tell 
it,  but  not,  of  course,  so  as  he  heard  it  m  confession; 
but  let  him  say,  as  follows: '  I  heard  it  thus  or  I  saw  it 
thus'.  But  let  him  always  refrain  as  far  u  possible 
from  speaking  about  the  person  so  as  to  avoid  scandal 
unless  there  De  immediate  necessity"; — he  cites  in 
support,  Innocent  IV,  the  glossary  on  Raymond  de 
Pennaforte  and  Astisanus,  a  Friar  Minor  and  writer 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Dealing  with  the  priest's  being  found  Kuilty  of  re- 
veaUng  a  confession,  he  eayt:  "But  what  u  the  pawn 
confessing  consents  to  its  being  revealed,  because, 
perchance,  he  calls  the  Confessor  as  a  witness?"  His 
answer  is:  "The  doctors  say  that  he  may  reveal  it. 
But  understand  this  in  such  way  that  the  priest  shall 
on  no  account  reveal  that  which  he  knows  only 
through  confession  (hoc  tamen  sic  intellige  quod  sa- 
cerdos  illud,  quod  scit  solum  per  confessionem,  nuUo 
modo  debet  revelare).  J^ut  the  person  ^o  has  con- 
fessed can  intimate  the  matter  to  him  in  some  other 
way  which  gives  him  leave  to  reveal  it:  and  then  he 
can  tell,  but,  none  the  less,  he  ought  to  avoid  scandal 
as  much  as  possible.  For  he  is  bound  to  conceal  the 
confession  for  two  reasons,  viz.,  on  account  of  the  sac- 
rament, because  it  is  almost  of  the  essence  of  the  sac- 
rament to  conceal  the  confession  (quia  auasi  de  essen- 
tia Sacramenti  est  celare  Confessionem) :  likewise  for 
reason  of  the  scandal.  The  first  is  removed  by  the 
permission  of  the  person  confessing,  but  the  second  re- 
mains none  the  less:  and,  therefore,  where  scandal, u 
to  be  feared,  he  ought  not  to  make  use  of  such  permis- 
sion. These  are  the  pronouncement  of  Thomas  and 
of  Peter,  according  to  what  is  noted  by  John  in 
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'Sununa  ConfesBionis  Rubrica  de  ConfeBsione  eel- 
anda,  qusstio,  100',  and  with  this  pronouncement 
Johannes  Andreeus  seems  to  agree.  But  I  ask — what 
if  confession  is  made  of  some  sin  about  to  be  com- 
mitted, but  not  yet  committed?  For  instance,  some 
one  confesses  that  he  wants  to  kill  a  man  or  to  com- 
mit some  other  misdeed  and  he  says  that  he  is  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation.  May  the  priest  reveal  it? 
Some  sav  that  he  may  reveal  it  to  such  a  person  as  can 
be  beneficial  and  not  detrimental  (tali  qui  potest  pro- 
desse  et  non  obesse),  but  the  doctors  of  uieology  in 
this  case  say  in  general  (commimiter)  that  he  must 
not  reveal  it,  but  must  keep  it  entirelv  secret  (om- 
nino  celare).  Henry  de  Segiisio  says,  nowever,  that 
whatever  he  can  properly  (bono  moao)  do  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  sin,  he  ought  to  do,  but  without  men- 
tion of  person  and  without  betn^al  of  him  who  makes 
the  comeasion.  Others  say  that  whei«  the  oonfeasion 
is  one  of  a  sin  about  to  be  oommitted  it  is  not  a  real 
confession,  and  that  to  the  person  making  it,  a  pen- 
ance cannot  be  given  (neo  tali  dari  potest  poenitentia) 
and  for  these  reasons  it  may  be  revealed  to  those  who 
can  be  beneficial  and  not  detrimental  as  I  have  said 
before"; — he  quotes  Rudovicus  and  Guide  of  Baysio. 

He  states  that  Henry  de  Bohic  "seems  to  adhere  to 
the  opinion  of  those  theologians  who  say  that  even 
y>bere  future  danger  threatens,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  a  heretic  who  proposes  to  ooirupt  the  faith,  or 
of  a  murder  or  of  some  other  future  temporal  injury, 
the  confessor  ought  to  furnish  a  remedy  (adhibere  re- 
medium)  as  far  as  he  can  without  the  revelation  of  the 
Confession,  as,  for  instance,  by  moving  those  confes- 
sing to  desist  and  otherwise  usmg  diligence  to  prevent 
thetpurpose  of  the  person  confessing.  He  may,  too, 
tell  the  prelate  to  fook  rather  diligently  (dUigentius) 
after  his  flock:  provided  that  he  does  not  say  anything 
through  which  by  word  or  gesture  he  mi^t  Etetray 
the  person  confessing.  And  this  opmion  I  hold  to  be 
more  correct  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  law,  which 
speaks  plainly.  But  the  other  opinion  which  sanc- 
tions the  revelation  of  the  Confession  to  those  who 
can  be  beneficial  and  not  detrimental  might  hold  good 
when  the  person  confessing  consents  to  it  according  to 
what  I  have  said  above". 

Lyndwood  then  continues  as  follows:  "One  may 
deduce  from  the  premises  that  if  a  judge  maliciously 
presses  and  inquires  of  a  priest  whether  he  knows 
anything  of  such  a  fact,  which  he  has,  perhaps, 
heard  in  confession,  if  he  cannot,  by  changinK  the  sub- 
ject or  by  some  other  means,  turn  aside  the  unjust 
judge,  he  can  answer  that  he  knows  nothing  thence- 
forth (inde),  because  it  is  secretly  understwid  (sub- 
intelligitur)  'as  man':  or  he  can  say  simply  'I  know 
nothing  thiou^h  confession'  because  it  is  secretly  un- 
derstood'nothing  to  be  revealed  to  you'."  Upon  the 
word  "generaliter"  there  is  the  following  comment: 
"And  so  truly,  not  at  all  (i.  e.  the  confession  is  not  to 
be  in  any  way  revealed)  when  the  confession  has  been 
made  to  the  priest  not  as  judge  but  as  the  minister  of 
God.  For  if  anything  have  been  revealed  to  him  as 
judge  he  is  not  bound  to  conceal  it"; — he  cites  Ho«- 
tienais  in  support.  _  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is 
nowhere  an  exception  in  respect  of  the  crime  of  trea- 
son. His  commentary  on  tlie  duty  of  not  disclosing 
the  confession  of  a  crime  proposed  to  be  committed 
tends  to  show  that  he  would  not  have  recognized  any 
such  exception. 

A  manual,  called  "Pupilla  oculi"  (see  Gasquet, 
"Pre-Reformation  Essays  '),  which  appears  to  nave 
been  mainly  designed  for  practical  use  among  the 
clergy,  was  compileid  towards  the  end  of  the  fburteenth 
century  by  John  de  Burgh,  a  professor  of  theology  and 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Edward  Badeley  who  wrote  in  1865  a  most 
able  pamphlet  on  the  privilege  of  the  seal  of  confe»- 
sion  entitled  "The  Privily  of  Religious  Confessions 
in  English  Courts  of  Justice",  this  manual,  to  which 


Professor  Maitland  also  refers,  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity. Its  counsels  to  coafessors  who  may  hUfoen  to 
be  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice  are  sufficient^  like 
those  ah«ady  cited  from  Lyndwood's  "  Provinciate " 
to  render  it  unnecessary  to  quote  them. 

Lyndwood  thus  affords  us,  as  Professor  Maitland 
points  out,  even  by  the  fact  of  citing  these  various 
authorities,  very  strong  evidence  that  the  general 
canon  law  was  the  law  of  the  English  ecclesiastical 
courts  also.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  before 
the  Reformation  ecclesiastical  canons  were  made  by 
the  authority  of  the  synod  with  the  sanction  of  the 
metropolitan.  No  crown  sanction  was  required  for 
their  validity  as  canons.    But  the  particular  law  in 

Siiestion  was  not  one  demanding  observance  in  ec- 
esiastical  courts  merely,  but  in  the  civil  and  crim- 
inal courts  of  the  land  and 'on  all  occasions.  It  is  an 
established  principle  of  English  law  that  no  such  rule 
or  law  could  have  become  l^ally  binding  in  EIngland 
without  being  allowed  and  accepted  there.  The 
accuracy  of  the  principle  itself  seems  unquestionable 
and  probably  the  only  diiTerence  of  opinion  <^ill  arise 
as  to  the  causes  which  might  lead  to  the  allowance  and 
acceptance  in  England  of  rules  of  canon  law.  Adopt- 
ing merely  the  basis  that  only  such  decrees  and  such 
nuies  of  canon  law  as  had  been  in  fact  received  and  ac- 
cepted in  England  were  binding  there,  we  have  evi- 
dence that  the  aforesaid  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  as 
to,  at  least,  two  of  its  decrees,  viz;,  as  to  pluralities 
and  as  to  clandestine  marriages,  was  received  and 
accepted  in  England.  The  judgments  of  the  Courts 
in  the  case  of  Evans  v.  Ascuithie,  tried  in  the  third 
year  of  Charles  I  and  reported  in  Palmer's  "  Reports", 
IS  baaed  upon  the  vahdity  of  the  former  decree  in 
England  and  it  cites  two  cases,  decided  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III,  showing  that  the  law  declared  by  ttuit 
decree  had  been  acted  upon  by  the  civil  courts  of  the 
land  in  that  reini.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  delivered  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  ibe  case 
of  Middleton  v.  Croft  [(1736)  cases  temp.  Ld.  Hard- 
wicke, 326],  though  not  expressly  saying  that  the  sec- 
ond decree  was  accepted  and  allowed  in  England,  by 
its  reasoning  shows  us  that  such  was  the  case. 

Remarkwle  evidence  of  the  aoceptance  of  the  de- 
crees of*the  Council  of  Lateran  in  Eng^d  is  brought 
to  our  notice  by  Professor  Maithmd  m  his  introduc- 
tion to  his  edition  of  "Pleas  of  the  Crown  for  the 
County  of  Gloucester  for  the  year  1221".  Speaking 
of  trial  by  ordeal  he  says:  "In  1215  the  Lateran 
Council  condemned  the  ordeal  and  at  the  b^inning 
of  Henry's  (the  Third)  reign  the  relation  of  Imgl^d 
to  Rome  was  such  that  this  decree  of  the  Church  was 
at  once,  and  of  course,  obeyed.  As  already  said,  the 
next  eyre  (i.  e.  Circuit  of  judges  for  trials  in  the  vari- 
ous -counties),  and  a  very  general  eyre  it  was.  took 
place  in  the  wmter  of  1218-9.  The  judges  had  already 
started  on  their  journeys  when  an  order  of  the  king  in 
council  was  sent  round  to  them.  It  was  dated  ^tb 
January,  1219,  and  is  of  such  great  moment  in  the  hia- 
tory  of  our  law,  and,  seemingly,  so  little  known,  that 
its  substance  shall  be  stated — 'When  you  started  on 
your  eyre  it  was  as  yet  undetermined  what  should  be 
done  with  persons  accused  of  crime,  the  Church  hav- 
ing forbidden  the  ordeal'."  The  order,  thereupon, 
proceeds  to  suggest  certain  rules  for  the  judges  to 
follow. 

In  the  Anglican  Church. — In  the  "Codex  Juris 
Ecclesiastici  Anglicani"  (London,  1761)  by  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Gibson,  cmtplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  is  found  a 
compilation  of  the  various  canons  and  constitutions 
which  had  been  made  for  the  Church  in  EIngland  at 
different  times.  In  his  introduction  to  that  work,  in 
which  he  cites  the  statute  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  21,  con- 
cerning Peterspence  and  the  exercise  of  papal  jurisdic- 
tion in  England,  the  author,  in  touching  upon  canon 
law,  says  as  follows:  "This  is  another  branch  <A  the 
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Laws  of  the  Church  of  Engliuui  and  is  partly  Foreign 
and  P<^y  Domestick.  The  Foreign  is  what  we  com- 
monly call  the  Body  of  Canon  Law  consisting  of  the 
Councils,  Decrees  of  Popes  and  the  like:  wnidh  ob- 
tained in  England  by  virtue  of  their  own  Authority 
(in  like  manner  as  they  did  in  otherparts  of  the  West- 
em  Church^  till  the  time  of  ibs  Reformation:  and 
from  that  tmie  have  continued  upon  the  foot  of  Con- 
sent, Usage,  and  Custom".  He  cites  25  Hen.  VIII, 
0.  21. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  before  the  Reformation, 
their  not  bem^  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  land 
was  the  condition  of  these  laws  being  received  here. 
But  he  also  cites  commentaries  of  John  de  Athon  on 
certain  constitutions  of  Otho  and  Othobon,  wfaidi  the 
commentator  says  were  not  received  here.  Dr.  Gib- 
son cites  a  constitution  of  Simon  Sudbury,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (1378),  ordering  confessions  to  be 
heard  three  times  a  year,  and  that  whoever  would  not 
confess  at  least  once  a  year  should  be  prevented  from 
entering  a  church  while  living  and  should  not  receive 
Christian  burial  when  dead :  and  this  order  was  to  be 
published  frequently  in  the  churches. 

That  the  particular  decree  as  to  the  secrecy  of  the 
seal  of  confessian  was  locally  re-enacted  by  English 
councils  and  svnods  has  alraady  been  shown.  Its 
importance,  whether  as  enacted  by  the  Universal 
Council  of  the  Lateran  or  re-enacted  by  the  English 
councils,  seems  to  have  been  onlv  confirmatory  of 
something  already  well  established  in  the  Church  or, 
at  most,  as  definitely  declaring  the  punishment  for 
tiie  violation  of  the  secrecy.  That  the  decree  was 
allowed  and  accepted  by  the  civil  courts  of  England 
can  only  be  a  matter  for  deduction.  There  is  no  di- 
rect proof  of  it,  as  there  is,  for  instance,  in  the  cases  of 
these  two  other  decrees,  which  are  cited  only  as  some 
evidence  of  the  probability  of  the  ftcoeptance  of  this 
particular  decree.  Before  enumerating  other  and 
chief  grounds  of  this  probability  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  if  the  law  of  the  secrecy  of  confession  was 
already  well  established  in  the  Church  it  would  be 
very  unlikely  that  we  should  find  evidence  of  any 
direct  notice  of  the  decree  as  in  the  cases  of  the  two 
others. 

But  there  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  evidence  which 
could  cause  one  to  doubt  that  a  rule  declared  by  the 
Churc^  as  to  a  matter  essentially  bound  up  with  a  sac- 
rament, which  formed  part  of  the  necessary  religious 
practice  of  the  nation,  would  have  been  unheeitat- 
mgly  accepted  by  the  nation  by  reason  of  the  mere 
fact  that  the  universal  Church  had  declared  it.  As 
there  are  such  strong  grounds  for  holding  that  the  rule 
only  solemnly  declares  an  obligation  upon  priests 
which  the  nation  had  always  believed  to  lie  upon 
diem,  one  would  not  expect  to  find  any  overt  accept- 
ance of  the  rule.  Again,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  rule  itself  concerned  priests  mainly  and  that, 
undoubtedly,  they  were  bound  by  it,  and  we  see  from 
the  English  canons  re-enacting  it  the  severe  penalties 
to  which  they  became  liable  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  England  for  any  breach  of  it.  Therefore, 
the  disregwd  of  it  by  the  civil  courts  would  have 
caused  a  perpetual  conflict  between  these  two  tri- 
bunals even  where  the  former  was  only  exercising  the 
jurisdiction  which  rightfully  belonged  to  it,  besides 
the  fact  that  it  woulahave  so  sharply  conflicted  with 
the  religion  practised  by  the  nation. 

The  question  of  jurisdiction  over  clerks  transgres- 
sing CMMUesiastical  law  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church.  The  "Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
Commission,  1883",  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded, tells  us  that  "ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  m  its 
widest  sense  covered  all  the  ground  of  ecclesiastical 
relations,  persons,  ijroperties,  rights  and  remedies: 
clergymen  in  all  their  relations".  But  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  extended  even  much 
further,  including  as  it  did  the  province  of  marriage. 


and  that  of  probate  coupled  with  the  devolutioo  of 
movable  property  in  cases  of  intestacy.  Within  this 
latter  province  there  would  have  been,  perha^  more 
than  in  any  other  province  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  court,  occasion  for  desiring  to  know  aomething 
Uiat  i^^t  have  transpired  under  the  seal  of  confes- 
sion, ^llock  and  Maitland's  "History  of  the  Laws 
of  England  "  teUs  us  that  intestacy  was  r^arded  with 
an  abnorrence  somewhat  akin  to  that  with  which  a 
death  without  sacramental  confession  was  regarded. 
Tliis  may  probably  be  a  considerable  overstatement, 
but  it  serves  to  ^ow  that  this  province  was,  at  least, 
as  much  calculated  as  any  other  to  raise  the  question 
of  the  seal  of  oonfeasion. 

Again,  let  us  remember  that  in  some  districts,  sudi 
as  Durham  and  Chester,  bishops  exercised  temporal 
jurisdiction.  Even  in  the  King's  Courts,  as  Lord 
CoIk  points  out,  oftentimes  the  judges  were  priests, 
before  Innocent  IV  prolubited  pneete  from  aciting  as 
judges. '  Pollock  and  Maitland's  "Hbtory  of  the 
Laws  of  England"  gives  us  as  a  specimen  date,  that  of 
16  July,  1195,  on  which  there  sat  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Brach  an  archbishop,  three  bishops,  and  three 
ardideacons.  The  same  book  tells  us  that  "it  is  by 
popish  clergymen  that  our  English  common  law  is  con- 
verted from  a  rude  mass  of  customs  into  an  articulate 
system,  and  when  the  'popish  clergymen'  yielding  at 
length  to  the  pope's  commands  no  longer  sit  as  the 
princiftal  justices  of  the  king's  court  the  golden  age 
of  the  common  law  is  over  ".  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  at  a  period  when  systematization  of  the  common 
law  was  proceeding  at  the  hands  of  "popish  detfy- 
men"  a  rule  compelling  the  disclosure  of  oonfessioa 
would  have  grown  up.  Finally,  it  is  worthy  of  some 
observation  that  there  is  not  a  single  reported  ease, 
textbook  or  commentvy,  during  the  whole  pre- 
Reformation  period  which  contains  any  suggestion 
that  the  laws  of  evidence  did  not  reroect  the  seal  of 
confession.  These  grounds  seem  sufiacient  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  tba,t  beforto  the  Reformation  the  seal 
was  reguded  as  sacred  by  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land. Sir  Robert  Phillimore  in  his  work  on  (Angli- 
can) ecclesiastical  law  makes  a  definite  statement  to 
this  effect. 

The  only  recorded  statute  of  the  English  Parliament 
which  de«u8  with  the  right  of  confession  is  Statute  I 
of  the  0th  year  of  Edward  II,  c.  10.  The  sUtute  is 
called  "Articuli  Cleri",  and  the  part  referred  to  deals 
with  the  rights  of  offenders  who  abjure  the  realm  and, 
fleeing  to  a  church  for  refuge,  claim  privilege  of  sanc- 
tuary. After  stating  that  such  persons  are  to  be  al- 
lowed to  have  the  necessaries  of  life  and  that  they  are 
to  be  at  liberty  to  go  out  of  the  church  to  reUeve  na- 
ture, the  statute  continues  as  follows:  "Placet  etiam 
Domino  Regi,  ut  latrones  vel  appellatores  quando- 
cunque  voluerint  possint  sacerdotibus  sua  iacinota 
confiteri:  sed  caveant  confessoree  ne  erronice  hujus- 
modi  appellatores  ioforment".  This  law,  long  obeo- 
lete,  was  repealed  in  1863,  and  is  translated  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Statutes  (Statutes  of  tlie  Realm,  I, 
173),  and  in  Pickering's  edition  of  "Statutes  at  Large" 
(Cambridge,  1782):  "And  the  King's  Pleasure  is, 
that  "Thieves  or  Appellors  (whensoever  they  will)  may 
confess  their  Offences  unto  Priests:  but  let  the  Con- 
fessors beware  that  they  do  not  erroneously  inform 
such  Appellors". 

■Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  great  common  lawyer  who  was 
Chief  Justice  imder  James  I,  in  the  2nd  Institute,  c.  X, 
says:  "  This  branch  extendeth  only  to  thieves  and  sp- 
provers  indited  of  felony,  but  extendeth  not  to  high 
treasons:  for  if  high  treason  be  discovered  to  the  con- 
fessor, he  ought  to  discover  it  for  the  danger  that 
thereupon  dependeth  to  the  king  and  the  whole 
realme:  thereiore  the  branch  declareth  the  common 
law,  that  the  privilege  of  confession  extendeth  only  to 
felonies"  .  .  .  "f6r  oy  the  common  law",  he  states 
further  on,  "a  man  indited  of  high  treason  could  not 
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have  the  benefit  of  clergy  nor  any  clergyman  privily 
of  confession  to  conceale  high  treason".  It  is  not 
quite  clear  from  his  comment,  but  it  seems  likely,  that 
Sir  Edward  Coke  has  interpreted  the  concluding  cau- 
tion to  the  oonfeeaors  as  a  recognition  of  iiie  seal  of 
confession,  and,  if  so,  it  would  seem  that  he  has 
wrongly  interpreted  it,  because  the  translation  of  the 
word  "informare"  as  "to  inform  against"  would  ap- 
pear to  be  mcorrect.  The  correct  interpretation  of 
me  clause  would  seein  to  be  as  one  of  warning  to  the 
confessois  not  to  inform  these  offenders,  when  they 
are  admitted  to  hear  their  confessions,  of  what  is  go- 
.  ing  on  outside. 

Therefore,  except  in  so  far  as  it  shows  that 
the  right  of  freely  confessing  was.  reserved  to  these 
offenders,  the  statute,  in  its  actual  words,  contains  no 
declaration  of  the  privilege  of  the  seal  of  confession. 
But  Sir  Edward  Coke's  comment  is  important  as  be- 
ing a  statement  by  him  of  the  existence  of  the  priv- 
ily at  common  law  in  reniect  of  felonies.  For  the 
exclusion  of  it  from  cases  of  h^  treason  there  appears 
to  be  no  foundation  except  Sir  Edward  Coke  s  own 
view  as  quoted,  because  tne  two  cases  whidi  he  cites 
in  support  of  that  view  nowise  support  it. 

The  first  of  these  cases  is  that  of  Friar  John  Ran- 
dolf ,  cited  from  the  Rolls  of  Parliunent,  7  Henry  V. 
who  was  the  confessor  of  Queen  Joan,  widow  oi 
Henry  IV.  There  is  nothing  in  that  record  from 
which  Sir  Edward  Coke's  averment  that  the  queen's 
conspiracy  had  been  proved  by  the  disclosure  of  her 
confession  to  Friar  Randolf  can  be  deduced.  The 
words  are  "Tant  p  relation  &  confession  d'une  frere 
John  Randolf  de  Fordre  des  Freres  Menouxs  come  p 
autres  evidences  creables".  The  word  "confession" 
is,  cleariy,  there  used  in  its  primary  sense  of  an  ad- 
mission. The  reports  of  the  matter  in  Holinshed's 
"Chronicles"  and  in  Stow's  "Chronicle  of  England" 
support  this  view  as  they  state  that  Randolf  was  im- 

Ensoned,  Holinshed  saying  that  "it  was  reported  that 
e  had  conspired  with  the  quaene  by  sorcerie  and  ne- 
cromancie  to  destroie  the  Kug",  while  Stow  says  that 
he  had  counselled  the  queen  to  her  crime.  Thus,  evi- 
dentljr,  when  he  was  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  the 
conspiracy  with  the  gueen  he  confessed  it. 

The  second  case  is  one  which  occurred  after  the 
Reformation.  It  is  the  trial  of  the  Jesuit,  Fr.  Gar- 
net (see  Gabnet,  Hknbt).  on  the  charge  of  conspir- 
acy m  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  It  is  reported  in  the 
records  of  the  state  trials.  There  b  not  only  no  men- 
tion of  an^  decision  by  the  court  that  the  privilege 
of  confession  did  not  extend  to  the  oonceaunent  of 
high  treason,  but  there  is  not  even  the  faintest  indi- 
cation of  anyopinion  to  that  effect  by  any  member  of 
the  court.  There  was  no  question  of  the  giving  of  evi- 
dence bv  a  witness  before^i  court  of  justice  oi  matter 
revralea  to  him  in  confession.  The  issue  being 
whether  Fr.  Garnet  was  a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  the 
question  of  his  cognizance  and,  if  cognisant,  oi  his 
non-disclosure  of  it  was  essential.  It  was  not  dis- 
puted that  he  had  heard  the  particulars  of  the  plot 
from  Greenweli,  one  of  the  conspirators^  but  the  de- 
fence was  that  no  had  heard  them  only  m  confession, 
though  he  had  previously  received  a  general  indica- 
tion of  the  plot  from  another  of  the  conspirators, 
Catesby.  I^t  only  was  the  defence  not  rejected  at 
once  by  the  court  as  being  bad  in  law,  but,  to  infer 
from  the  arguments  put  to  the  prisoner  upon  it  by 
certain  mernbers  of  tne  court,  it  was  treated  with  a 
seriousness  which  seems  surprising  in  a  post-Refor- 
mation period,  and,  especially,  at  a  moment  of  such 
strong  anti-Catholic  feeling. 

Lord  Salisbury,  a  member  of  the  court,  asked  Fr. 
Garnet  if  there  must  not  be  confession  and  contrition 
before  the  absolution,  and,  having  received  an  affirma- 
tive answer,  he  observed  to  him  that  Greenweli  had 
shown  no  penitence,  or  intention  to  desist.  "Here- 
by", he  said,  "it  appears  that  either  Greenweli  told 


you  out  of  confession,  and  then  there  would  be  no 
secrecy:  or,  if  it  were  in  confession,  he  profeslsed  no 
penitency,  and  therefore  you  could  not  ahaolve 
nim."  He  further  said  to  him  that  after  Greenweli 
had  told  him  in  particular  what  Catesby  meant,  and 
he  then  called  to  mind  what  Catesby  had  previously 
told  him  (Fr.  Garnet)  in  general,  he  might  have  di»- 
dosed  it  out  of  his  genenJ  knowledge  from  Catesby. 
He  further  asked  him  why,  after  Greenwell's  con- 
fession, when  Catesby  wished  to  tell  him  the  particu- 
lars, he  had  refused  to  hear  him,  to  which  Ft.  Gar- 
net answered  that  he  was  loth  to  hear  any  more. 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  for  the  prosecution,  addressed  to 
the  court  six  arguments  on  the  subject,  the  first  being 
that  this  particular  confession  was  not  sacramentu, 
the  fifth  being  that  Fr.  Garnet  had  learned  of  the  con- 
spiracy from  Catesby  extra  confesaionem,  and  the  last 
being  that  "by  the  common  law,  howsoever  it  (the 
confession)  were,  it  being  a  crimen  Icesce  majestalia,  he 
ought  to  have  disclosed  it".  There  is  no  indication 
of  any  adoption  by  the  court  of  this  last  proposition. 
The  confession  in  question  was  only  an  item  in  the 
evidence  brought  forward.  One  intKS  from  the  re- 
port that  the  court  were  not  satisfied  with  the  de- 
fence, as  a  fact,  of  the  confession,  and,-  also,  that  they 
considered  the  charge  to  be  proved  from  tiie  other 
evidence. 

In  a  paper  on  the  law  relating  to  confession  in  crim- 
inal cases  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hopwood,  the  writer  ad- 
mits the  probability  of  the  recognition  of  the  seah  be- 
fore the  Reformation.  He  says  that  Garnet's  case 
even  as  cited  by  Lord  Coke  could  hardly  be  in  point, 
inasmuch  as  Garnet  was  not  called  as  a  witness  m  the 
Gunpowder  treason  trial,  and  that  the  obUgation  of 
the  seal  of  confession,  if  put  forward  by  Garnet  at  all, 
was  only  done  so  by  way  of  his  own  defence  that  he 
was  not  a  conspirator,  but  merely  knew  whatever  he 
knew  through  nearing  the  confession  of  the  oUiers. 
and  that  Sir  E.  Coke  appears  almost  to  confess  ana 
avoid  this  plea  by  retorting  that  the  confession  was 
one  of  crime  not  yet  executed.  Sir  EMward  Coke  in 
his  commentary  on  the  "Articuli  Cleri",  c.  10,  inter- 
preting the  wording  of  it  as  he  does,  says  that  it  de- 
clares the  common  law.  His  supporting  this  state- 
ment by  the  citation  of  a  then  recent  case,  together 
with  his  own  argument,  already  mentioned,  in  that 
case,  affords  strong  evidence  that  this  great  common 
lawyer  was  of  opimon  that  even  in  his  post-Reforma- 
tion period  the  common  law  of  England  recognized 
the  privilege  jof  confession,  except  in  the  case  of  trea- 
son. If  that  is  his  view,  as  seems,  at  least,  highly 
probable,  it  is  profoundly  interesting  as  the  opinion 
of  a  very  distinguished  lawyer  and  a  fierce  champion 
of  Protestantism. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  by  the 
penal  laws  Catholicism  was  a  proscribed  religion. 
The  practice  of  it  was  subjected  to  severe  penal 
statutes  and  priests  performing  _  its  rites  were  rigor- 
ously penalized.  Statute  law  displaces  the  common 
law  if  the  latter  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  statute.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  statute  which 
expresdy  declares  that  religiouB  confession  shall  not  be 
privileged  from  disclosure  m  the  witness-box.  But  so 
many  statutes  were  passed  against  the  practice  of  the 
CathoUc  religion  that  it  would  seem  inconsistent  witii 
them  to  hold  that  such  a  privilege  still  prevailed  at 
common  kw. 

.  Confession  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. — In  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  nearly  all  these 
laws  were  repealed,  most  of  them  having  been  for  some 
time  inoperative.  There  has  never  been  any  legisla- 
tion one  WW  or  the  other  about  the  disclosure  in  evi- 
dence of  religious  confesnon.  If.  the  privilege  had 
ceased  to  be  ^ut  of  the  common  law  legislation  would 
be  necessary  to  re-establish  it.  If  it  survived  in  the 
common  law  it  can  only  have  done  so  through  the  al- 
lowanoe  of  it  in  the  case  of  the  Protestant  Churcli  uf 
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ESng^and.  If  there  was  any  such  allowance  it  mi^t 
be  argued  that  by  the  sanction  now  ^ven  by  the 
State  to  the  practice  by  Catholics  of  their  religion  the 
same  allowance  to  them,  too,  is  to  be  implied.  In  or- 
dfoe  to  consider  whether  any  allowance  of  the  privilege 
a(  religious  confession  endured  in  the  Fntestant 
Church  of  Elngland,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  whetiier 
coirfesnon  itself  endured  there  and,  if  so,  to -what  ex- 
tent. 

It  is  material  to  recollect  that  the  whole  system  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction  and  the  administration  of  canon 
law  in  £Ingland  received  a  paralynnc  blow  with  the 
advent  of  the  Reformation.  The  Submission  of  the 
Clergy  Act  in  1533  (25  Henry  VIII,  c.  19)  deprived  the 
laws  of  the  universal  Church,  under  the  headship  of 
the  pope,  of  all  the  validity  in  England  which  was 
based  on  the  mere  ground  of  their  being  Decrees  of 
the  universal  Church.  That  statute  appointed  a 
commission  of  thirty-two  persons,  sixteen  lay  and  six- 
teen ecclesiastical,  to  inquire  into  the  various  ecclesi- 
astical constitutions  and  canons,  and  it  enacted  that 
such  of  them  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners 
or  the  majority  of  them,  ought  to  be  abolished,  should 
be  a^liiriied,  and  such  of  them  as,  in  their  opinion, 
ou^t  to  stand,  should  stand,  the  king*?  assent  being 
first  obtained;  but  until  th^  should  have  so  deter- 
mined, any  canons,  or  constitutions  which  were  not 
contrariant  to  the  laws,  statutes,  or  customs  of  the 
realm  or  were  not  to  the  damage  of  the  king's  preroga- 
tive, were  still  to  be  used  and  executed  as  before.  The 
statute  was  repealed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  but 
revived  in  that  of  Clizabeth;  however,  the  commis- 
sion never  completed  its  labours  and  never  arrived  at 
any  determination.  The  same  direction  is  further 
pursued  bv  other  statutes  in  the  same  reign.  Thus 
the  preamble  to  25  Heiuy  VIII,  c.  21,  states  that  the 
realm  of  England  is  subject  only  to  such  laws  as  have 
been  made  within  the  kmgdom  or  such  as,  by  the  suf- 
ferance of  the  sovereign,  the  people  of  the  r«dm  have 
Uken  by  their  own  consent  to  be  used  among  them, 
and  to  the  observance  of  which  they  have  bound 
themselves  bv  long  use  and  custom,  which  sufferance, 
consent,  and  custom  are  the  basia  of  the  force 
thereof. 

In  an  Act  of  the  same  reign  relating  to  marriage, 
the  prelude  runs  thus :  ' '  Whereas  the  usurped  power  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome  hath  always  intangled  and 
troubled  the  meer  jurisdiction  and  regal  power  of  this 
realm  of  England  ".  There  is,  also,  the  Act  37  Henry 
VIII.  c.  17,  which  declares  that  "by  the  word  of 
God"  the  king  is  "supreme  head  in  earth  of  the 
church  of  England",  having  power  and  authority  to 
exercise  all  manner  of  ecclesiastical  iurisdiction.  Thus, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  the  whole  basis  of  canon 
law — ^the  jurisdiction  of  the  universal  Church  with  the 
pope  for  its  head — was  removed,  and  for  such  canon  law 
and  ecclesiasti<»l  jurisdiction  as  remained  a  new  basis 
was  constructed,  viz.  that  of  the  consent  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  and  tJhe  royid  sufferance.  Professor  Mait- 
land  observes  that  these  various  statutes  impose  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  "not  merely  new  law,  but  a 
newtheory  about  theoldlaw".  .  "Their  decisions",  he 
says,  "were  dictated  to  them  by  acts  of  Parliament — 
and  that  is  a  very  new  phenomenon."  "In  this 
reign",  he  says,  "we  come  upon  a  sudden  catastrophe 
in  the  nistory  of  the  spiritual  courts." 

This  reign  is  the  introduction  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  into  England  inasmuch  as  it  nationalizes 
the  Church,  makes  it  dependent  upon  the  State,  sepa- 
ratee it  from  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  consti- 
tutes the  kin^  supreme  h^.  Still  we  find  the  king 
'sternly  checking  the  growth  of  Protestant  doctrine 
Uid  by  the  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles,  passed  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  his  reign,  we  find  it  declared  that 
"auricular  confession  is  ejcpedient  and  necessary  to  be 
retained  and  continued,  used  and  frequented  in  the 
Church  of  Qod",  and  it  was  thereby  miide  a  felony  to 


assert  a  contrary  opinion.  Therefore,  With  the  excep- 
tion, conceivably,  of  its  exclusion  in  cases  deemed  to 
offend  against  the  king's  prerogative  which  was  then 
carried  to  ^reat  lengths,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  pnvilege  of  the  seal  would  not  have  been  ob- 
served in  that  reign.  But  under  Edward  VI  and  his 
Calvinistic  uncle,  the  Lord  Protector  Somerset,  the 
Church  of  the  State  nqiidly  became  Protestant  in  its 
doctrine  also,  and  in  matters  qther  than  that  of  its 
headship.  In  the  first  yearof  hisrei^  (1547J,  we  find 
a  mention  of  confession  in  a  royal  injunction  issued  to 
all  his  subjects,  clergy  and  liuty.  The  ninth  of  the 
royal  injunctions  issued  that  year  runs  as  follows: 
"That  tiiey  (i.  e.  parsons,  vicars  and  other  curates) 
BhaU  in  confessions  every  Lent  examine  every  praraon 
that  oometh  to  confession  to  them,  whether  they  can 
recite  the  articles  of  their  faith,  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments in  EnglLA,  and  hear  them  say  the  same 
particularly". 

In  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VL  publiriied 
by  parliamentary  authority  (1548),  the  Communion 
service  prescribes  a  general  confession.  The  service 
for  the  visitation  of  the  sick  contains  a  mention  of  con- 
fession and  a  form  of  absolution  in  the  following 
words:  "Here  shall  the  sick  pmon  make  a  spe- 
cial confession,  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled 
with  any  weighty  matter:  Aft«'  which  confession  the 
Priest  shall  absolve  him  after  this  sorte:  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  who  hath  left  power  to  his  Church  to  ab- 
solve all  sinners  which  truly  repent  and  believe  in  him, 
of  his  great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offences;  and 
by  his  authority  committed  to  me,  I  absolve  thee  from 
aU  thy  nns,  in  the  name  of  the  father  and  of  the  son 
and  of  the  holy  ghost".  This  Prayer  Book  goes  on 
immediately  to  say:  "and  the  same  form  of  absolu- 
tion shall  be  used  in  all  private  confessions". 

The  Second  Prayer  Book,  which  was  published  in 
1552,  contains  the  same  form  as  the  First  Prajrer 
Book  in  the  service  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  but 
it  omits  all  mention  of  private  confession.  It  also 
prescribe^  the  general  confession  in  the  service  before 
the  Communion,  as  to  which  last  named,  howevo-,  it  ex- 
pressly doiies  transubstantiation  or  consubstantia- 
tion.  This  denial  was  omitted  in  the  Third  Prayer 
Book  and  is  omitted  from  the  Prayer  Book  as  finally 
settled  in  1662.  The  service  for  the  visitation  of  the 
sick  remains  the  same  in  that  final  version  with  the 
exception  that,  instead  of  saying  "Here  the  sick  per^ 
son  wall  make  a  special  confession",  it  says:  "shall  be 
moved  to  make  a  special  confession  of  lus  sins",  and 
that,  after  the  direction  to  absolve  him,  there  are  the 
words  "  (if  he  humbly  and  heartily  desire  it) ".  The 
mention  of  private  confession  is  omitted. 
'  We  receive  an  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
fession spoken  of  from  the  exhortation  to  the  Com- 
munion service,  prescribed  in  all  the  versions  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  which  directs  the  minister  to  exhort  the 
congregation  in  the  following  words:  "And  if  there  be 
any  of  you  whose  conscience  is  troubled  and  grieved  in 
anything,  lacking  comfort  or  counsel  let  him  come  to 
me  or  to  some  other  discnreet  and  learned  priest,  taught 
in  the  law  of  God,  and  confess  and  open  his  sin  and 
grief  secretly,  that  he  may  receive  sucn  ghostly  coun- 
sel, advice  and  comfort  that  his  conscience  may  be 
reheved  and  that  of  us  (as  of  the  ministers  of  God  and 
of  the  Church)  he  may  receive  comfort  and  absolu- 
tion to  the  satisfaction  of  his  mind,  and  avoiding  of 
all  scruple  and  doubtfulness:  lequking  such  as  mall 
be  satisfied  with  a  general  confession  not  to  be  of- 
fended with  them  that  do  use,  to  their  further  satisfy- 
ing, the  auricu^  and  secret  confession  to  the  Priest: 
nor  those  also  which  think  needful  or  convenient  for 
the  quietness  of  their  own  consciences  particularly  to 
open  their  sins  to  the  priest  to  be  offended  with  them 
that  are  satisfied  with  their  humble  confession  to  God 
and  the  general  confession  to  the  church".  The  lat- 
ter pajrt,  from  "requiring,  etc.",  was  omitted  in  the 
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Second  and  subsequent  Prayer  Books.  In  the  or- 
dination service  prescribed  in  the  Prayer  Book  Uie 
bishop  is  to  speak  the  following  words:  "lieoeivo 
the  holy  ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  Priest  in  the 
Church  of  God  now  committed  to  thee  bv  the  Impo- 
sition of  our  hands.  Whose  sins  l^ou  dost  forgive 
they  are  forgiven;  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain 
they  are  retamed". 

The  two  "Books  of  the  Homilies"  are  official  docu- 
ments of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England.  The 
publication  of  homilies  was  much  encouraged  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer  and  other  leaders  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  England  and  b]r  the  sovereign.  King  Ed- 
ward VI.  They  were  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
clergy  in  their  parish  churches,  mainly  in  order  to  put 
doctnne  before  the  people  in  plain  language.  The 
first  "Book  of  the  HomiUes "  app^red  in  1547.  The 
reading  of  the  homilies  or  one  of  them  eve^  Sunday  in 
rarish  churches  was  enjoined  h}[  royal  authority. 
They  subsequently  received  sanction  from  the  men- 
tion made  of  them  in  the  Communion  service  con- 
tained in  the  Prayer  Book.  It  is  evident  that  it  was 
intended  that  further  homilies  should  be  written 
later. 

The  second  "Book  of  the  Homilies"  was  published 
by  the  authority  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ancl  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  every  parish  church.  It  con- 
tains a  homily  on  Repentance,  the  second  part  of 
which,  definitely  and  with  ar|;ument,  condemns  the 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  auneular  confession.  The 
condemnation  concludes  as  follows:  "I  do  not  say 
but  that,  if  amy  do  find  themselves  troubled  in  con- 
science, they  may  repair  to  their  learned  curate  or 
pastor,  or  to  some  other  godly  learned  man,  and  shew 
the  trouble  and  doubt  of  their  conscience  to  them, 
that  they  may  receive  at  their  hand  the  comfortable 
salve  of  God's  word:  but  it  is  against  the  true  Chris- 
tian liberty,  that  any  man  should  be  bound  to  the 
numbering  of  bis  sins,  as  it  hath  been  used  heretofore 
in  the  time  of  blindness  and  ignorance".  We  find,  on 
the  other  hand,  on  the  revival  of  Catholicism  under 
Edward's  successor,  Queen  Mary,  some  special  men- 
tions of  confession  which  appear  to  indicate  that  its 

gractice  was  reguded  as  one  of  the  tests  of  orthodoxy, 
a  articles  of  visitation  of  his  diocese  bv  Bonner, 
Bishop  of  London,  in  we  find  the  following  in- 
quiry under  Art.  XX:  "Whether  any  person  have  re- 
fused or  contenmed  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  or  to  be  confessed  and  receive  r.t  the  priest's 
hand  absolution  according  to  the  laudable  custom  of 
this  realm?"  Among  similar  articles  set  forth  in 
1567  by  Cardinal  Pole  for  the  visitation  of  his  Arch- 
dioceseof  Canterbury,  we  find  the  following:  "Touch- 
ing the  Lay  People.  III.  Item,  Whctber  they  do 
contemn  or  despise  b^  any  manner  of  means  any  other 
of  the  sacraments,  ntes  or  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
or  do  refuse  or  den^  auricular  confession?" 

Thismaj[  be  said  to  constitute  the  official  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  regard  to  confession.  It  was 
not  ranked  as  a  sacrament,  and  the  exercise  of  it  was 
to  be  optional,  the  only  instance  with  regard  to  which 
we  find  any  imperative  words  used  bemg  that  of  a 
dying  person  who  should  feel  his  conscience  troubled 
with  any  weighty  matter".  It  mav  be  that  these 
last  words  are  a  literal  translation  of  tne  Latin  "gravi 
materia"  frequently  used,  and  so,  perhaps,  may  de- 
note, approximately,  grievous  or  mortal  sin.  But 
even  as  to  this  occasion  we  find,  as  already  pointed 
out,  the  words  "shall  make"  altered  to  "shall  be 
moved  to  make".  It  was  not  part  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  it  continued  established 
under  Edward  VI  and,  subsequently,  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Elisabeth  onwards,  that  auneular  confession 
was  necessary  for  forgivraiess.  The  Statute  of  the  Sbc 
Articles  was  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI. 
The  opinion  and  belief  in  the  Protestant  Church  of 


England  during  that  and  the  succeeding  centuries 
were  opposed  to  such  a  doctrine. 

Anglican  Canonisla  ami  Thedogiana. — Bishop 
Hooker,  the  Caroline  divine,  was  opposed  to  obliga- 
tory confession.  In  the  idore-mentioned  "Codex 
Juris  Ecclesiastici  Anglicani"  of  Dr.  Gibson,  the 
writer  characterizes  as  follows  the  Sacraments  of 
Penance  and  Extreme  Unction:  "Title  XXI.  The 
Two  Popish  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  Extreme 
Unction".  In  the  "Parcrgon  Juris  Canonici  Angli- 
cani", published  by  Dr.  John  Ayliife  (London,  1726), 
we  find  in  the  introduction  (p.  XL)  this  passage: 
"Tho'  several  Titles  of  the  Canon  Law  are  out  of  use 
with  us  here  in  England  by  reason  of  the  gross  Idola- 
try th^  contain  in  thein,  as  the  Title  of  the  Authority 
and  Use  of  the  Pall,  the  Title  of  the  Mass,  the  Title  of 
Relicts,  and  the  Worship  of  the  Sajnts,  the  Title  of 
Monks  and  Regular  Canons,  the  Title  of  keeping  the 
Eucharist  and  Chrism,  ana  such  other  of  the  like 
Quality:  Yet  tihese  are  retained  in  the  general".  It  is 
^e  that  he  does  not  include  confession  amongst  these 
titles,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  makes  no  reference 
to  any  laws  as  to  it  in  the  Church  of  England.  More- 
over, in  the  chapter  on  public  penance  (p.  420)  we  find 
a  statement  that  penance  is  aistinguished  by  the  Ro- 
manists and  the  canon  law  as  (1)  external  which  in- 
cludes confession  to  a  priest,  and  that  it  is  this  first 
kind  which  they  make  a  sacrament  for  the  interest 
and  advantage  of  the  priesthood  as  it  consists  in  tiie 
absolution  of  the  priest.  "But",  Dr.  AylifFe  con- 
tinues, "we  Protestants  who  deny  Penance  to  be  a 
Sacramoit  s&y  that  it  consists  in  sorrow,  confessing  to 
God  in  Foro  Conscientite." 

In  Wheatley's  "Rational  Illustration  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  being  the  substance  of  everything 
liturgical  in  Bishop  Sparrow.  Mr.  L'Estrange,  Dr. 
Comber,  Dr.  Nichols,  and  all  former  Ritualists,  Com- 
mentators or  Others  upon  the  same  Subject,  collected 
and  reduced  into  one  continued  and  r^^ar  method 
and  interspersed  all  along  with  new  observations",  we 
find  (p.  374)  the  following  comment  on  the  words  con- 
tained in  the  service  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick, 
which  have  been  set  out  above:  "i.  e.  I  suppose  if  he 
has  committed  any  sin.  for  which  the  censure  of  the 
Church  ought  to  he  inflicted  or  else  if  he  is  perplexed 
conoerninK  the  nature  or  some  nice  circumstances  of 
his  crime".  On  the  words  of  absolution  we  find  this 
marginal  note:  "Seems  only  to  respect  the  censures 
of  the  Churoh",  which  means^  apparently,  that  it  is 
not  the  imparUng  of  a  Divme  toigiveneBS  for  the 
actual  sin. 

The  only_  occasion  in  which  the  concealment  of  a 
oonfession  is  imposed  as  a  duty  by  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England  seems  to  be  in  the  canons  which 
were  made  in  1603.  Canon  113  deals  with  the  sup- 
pression of  evil  deeds  by  the  reporting  thereof  by  the 
persons  concerned  with,  the  administration  of  each 
parish.  It  provides  for  the  presentment  to  the  Or- 
dinai^  by  parsons,  vicars,  or  curates  of  the  crimes  and 
iniquities  committed  in  the  parish.  It  concludes  with 
the  following  reservation:  "Provided  always.  That  if 
any  man  confess  his  secret  and  hidden  sins  to  the 
minister,  for  the  unburdening  of  his  conscience,  and 
to  receive  spiritual  consolation  and  ease  of  mind  from 
him:  we  do  not  in  any  way  bind  the  said  minister  bv 
this  our  Constitution,  but  do  straitly  charge  and  ad- 
monish lum,  that  he  do  not  at  any  time,  reveal  and 
make  known  to  any  person  whatsoisver  any  crime  or 
offence  so  committed  to  his  trust  and  secrecy  (ex- 
cept they  be  such  crimes  as  by  the  laws  of  this  realm 
his  own  life  may  be  called  into  question  for  concealing 
the  same)  under  pain  of  irregularity". 

There  are  three  points  to  be  observed  in  the  canon: 
First,  the  confession  there  referred  to,  from  the  like- 
ness of  the  words  used  to  those  used  in  such  parts  of 
the  liturgy  as  mention  confession,  which  have  been 
noticed  wove,  seems  to  be  the  confession  mentioned 
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in  the  lituisy,  vis.  such  fonn  of  confession  as  sur- 
vived in  the  Protestant  Church  of  England.  Second, 
there  is  an  express  exenmtion  from  the  duty  of  se- 
crecy where  such  duty  should  conflict  with  one  im- 
posed by  the  civil  power  under  a  certain  penalty. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been,  in  fact,  at  that 
time  an^  law  which  made  the  mere  concealment  of  anv 
crime,  mcluding  treason,  an  offence  punishable  with 
forfeiture  of  life.  But  this  in  no  way  affects  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  the  canon.  The  exemption  is  a 
marked  departure  from  the  pie-Reformation  ecclesi- 
astical law  on  the  subject  as  shown  by  thepre-Refor- 
mation  English  canons  and  otherwise.  Third,  even 
apart  from  the  exemption,  the  language  used  to  aeclare 
the  injunction  bears  a  marked  contrast  to  the  language 
used  to  declare  the  secrecy  in  pre-Reformation  days. 
It  is  evident  that  secrecy  is  not  quasi  of  the  essence  of 
this  confession,  as  L^dwood  had  declared  it  to  be  of 
the  confession  of  wiuch  he  wrote.  The  confession  as 
to  whose  secrecy  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  in  be- 
half of  the  Church  in  the  whole  world,  and  the  Eng- 
lish Councils  of  Durham,  Oxford,  etc.,  in  behalf  of  the 
Church  in  England,  had  made  stringent  decrees  seema 
to  have  been  banished  by  the  Reformation. 

It  results  from  the  Submission  of  the  Clergy  Act, 
mentioned  above,  that  a  canon  is  void  if  it  contrar 
venes  common  or  statute  law,  and,  accordingly,  it  be- 
comes void  if  at  any  subsequent  period  a  stotute  in- 
consistent with  it  is  passed,  as  was  held  in  the  recent 
case  of  R.  v.  Dibdin  (Law  Reports,  1910,  IVobate, 
57).  It  does  not  seem  that  there  was  in  1603  an^ 
statute  to  which  canon  113  was  necessarily  contran- 
ant  or  that  any  has  been  passed  since.  When  we  have 
to  decide  whether  or  not  it  conflicted  with  the  com- 
mon law  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  items  of 
the  common  law  must  have  disappeared  or  have  un- 
dergone considerable  alteration  by  such  a  change  in 
the  whole  national  life  as  that  which  was  caused  by 
the  Reformation.  Rules  of  canon  law  and  certain 
precepts  of  the  Church  had,  undoubtedly,  formed 
some  of  the  stones  in  the  growing  fabric  of  English 
common  law.  So,  where  the  practices  to  which  these 
rules  or  precepts  applied  were  repudiated  or  consider^ 
ably  modified  one  must  expect  a  corresponding  cessa- 
tion or  modification  of  the  common  law  relating 
thereto.  Of  many  such  instances  confession  would 
be  one.  Even  the  Established  Church  of  England 
did  not  claim  for  this  confession  which  she  sanctioned 
absolute  inviolability,  as  the  canon  which  has  just 
been  quoted  shows. 

The  Civil  Courts. — It  was  decided  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  in  a  judgment  delivered  by  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  in  the  case  of  Middleton  v.  Croft,  already  re- 
ferred to,  that  the  canons  of  1003,  though  binding  on 
the  clergy,  do  not  bind  the  laity.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  though  canons,  in  order  to  be  valid  must,  as 
these  did,  receive  the  royal  sanction,  they  are  made  in 
convocation,  and,  thus,  without  representation  of  the 
laity.  Accordingly,  if  this  canon  infringed  a  right  en- 
joyed by  the  lav  subjects  of  the  realm  it  would, 
seemingn^  in  as  far  as  it  did  so,  not  be  valid  against 
them.  Thus,  a  canon  purporting  to  forbid  clergymen 
from  appearing  as  witnesses  in  any  action  which  a  sub- 
ject might  lawfully  bring  in  the  kinjg's  coiirts  would, 
seemingly^  be  void  as  against  the  subiect.  The  funda- 
mental principle  is  that  a  witness  shall  give  in  evidence 
the  whole  truth  that  he  knows  concerning  the  matter 
in  dispute  and  that  the  parties  to  the  dispute  are  en- 
titled to  have  that  evidence  given.  The  rules  which 
rebate  and  which,  in  certain  exceptional  cases,  re- 
strict the  giving  of  evidence  are  the  growth  of  prac- 
tice and  of  the  rulings  of  judges,  occurring  mainly 
within  the  last  two  to  three  centuries  (see  the  judg- 
ment of  Parke  B.  in  the  case  of  The  Queen  v.  Kyle, 
9  M.  &  W.,  244).  The  rule  which  excludes  evidence, 
'he  requiring  of  which  would  be  contrary  to  public 

licy,  as  may  occur  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the 


business  of  a  state  department,  is  an  instance.  In 
view  of  the  absolute  repudiation  by  the  State  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  CathoUc  Church  and  in  view  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  Sacrament  of  Confession  as  prac- 
tised before  the  Reformation,  one  may  fairly  presume 
that,  from  the  date  of  that  event,  confession  would  no 
longer  have  been  regarded  as  a  ground  from  motives 
of  pubUc  policy,  entiUing  to  an  exemption  from  the 
principle  of  the  disclosure  of  all  the  truth  known  about 
the  cause,  were  it  to  be  civil  or  criminal. 

ImporlarU  Cases  and  Decisions. — We  know  for  cer- 
tain that  in  the  gradual  growth  of  the  rules  of  evidoice 
as  laid  down  within  the  last  two  to  three  centuries  by 
,the  judges  of  the  King's  Courts  the  cases  of  privilege 
from  exemption  from  disclosure  are  few,  and  that  the 
only  private  relationship  which  the  courts  recognised 
as  enjoying  the  privilege  was  that  between  client  and 
attorney  or  counsel.   We  find  an  express  instance  of 
the  recognition  of  privily  in  the  case  of  that  par- 
ticular relationship  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  in  1663  in  Uie  case  of  Sparke  v.  Mid- 
dleton (I  Keble's  Reports,  505).    In  an  anony- 
mous case  reported  in  Skinner's  "Reports",  404,  in 
1693,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  said  that  the  privil^e 
would  extend  to  a  law  scrivener,  because  he  would  be 
counsd  to  a  man  with  whom  he  would  advise.  But 
he  is  reported  to  have  added  "otherwise  of  a  Gmtle- 
man,  Parson  etc. ".  Mr.  Badeley  in  his  pamphlet,  air 
ready  referred  to,  maintains  that  Lord  Holt  did  not 
mean  this  last  assertion  to  be  general  and  exclusive. 
This  may  conceivably  be  so.    It  is  recorded  in  an- 
other anonymous  case,  which  we  find  in  Lord  Ray- 
mond's "Reports",  p.  733,  that  the  same  judge  re- 
fused to  admit  the  evidence  of  a  person  entrusted  by 
both  the  parties  to  the  cause  to  luake  and  keep  secret 
a  bargain;  and  he  added  that  "(by  him)  a  trustee 
should  not  be  a  witness  La  order  to  betray  the  trust". 
But  the  last  decision  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  agree- 
ment with  the  law  of  evidence  as  generally  laid  down. 

In  the  case  of  Vaillant  v.  Dodemead  [  (1743)  2 
Atkyn's  "Reports"^  524]  Lord  Hardwicke  L.  C.  heki 
that  to  claim  the  pnvile«e  as  clerk  in  court  or  agent  to 
a  party  was  too  general,  "for",  he  said,  "no  peraons 
are  privileged  from  being  exammed  in  such  cases  but 
persobs  of  the  profession,  as  counsel,  soUcitor,  or  at- 
torney". But  we  find  the  privil^  even  in  the 
cases  of  the  relationship  of  client  to  attorney  or 
counsel  restricted  to  the  subsistence  of  that  rela- 
tionship when  professionally  created  by  the  emplov- 
ment  by  the  client  of  the  attorney  or  counsel  as  sudi, 
and  that  it  is  not  extended  to  confidential  communi- 
cations taking  place  between  a  peraon  and  a  friend 
whom  he  connaentially  consults  oecause  he  happens 
to  be  a  solicitor  (Wilson  v.  RastaU,  1792,  4  Term  Re- 
ports, 753).  In  the  Duchess  of  Kingston's  case 
[(1796),  20  State  Trials,  p.  572]  it  was  held  that  a 
physician  or  surgeon  was  compellable  to  give  evidence 
of  matters  which  might  have  come  to  his  knowledge 
in  the  course  of  his  professional  relationship  to  a  party 
to  a  suit.  The  great  commentator  on  the  laws  Of 
England,  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  confines  the  privi- 
lege to  communications  made  for  the  purpose  of  a 
legal  cause.  He  specifies  the  persona  who  are  ex- 
empted as  "counsel,  attorney  or  other  person  in- 
trusted with  the  secrets  of  the  cause".  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Peake  in  his  work  on  the  law  of  evidence  ex- 
pressly excludes  clergymen  or  priests  or  physicians. 

At  the  same  time  one  may  ooserve  in  the  judgment 
in  the  case  of  Wilson  v.  Rastall  as  in  some  other  cases 
the  indication  of  a  potentiality  of  an  expansion  of  this 
side  of  the  law  of  evidence.  "I  have  always  undw- 
stood".  Lord  Kenyon  said,  giving  judgment,  "that 
the  privilege  of  a  client  only  extendis  to  the  case  of  the 
attorney  for  him :  Though  whether  or  not  it  ought  to  be 
extended  farther,  I  am  happy  to  ttunk  may  be  mquired 
into  in  this  cause. "  He  meant  that  the  matter  would 
not  be  definitely  concluded  as  an  appeal  would  be 
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poerible.  In  the  case  of  Du  Barr6  v.  Livette  (Peake's 
"Niai  Priufl  Cases",  108)  the  same  judge,  Lewd  Ken- 
yon,  logically  held  that  Uie  privilege  would  extend  so 
as  to  preclude  an  interpreter  between  a  solicitor  and  a 
foreign  client  from  giving  evidence  of  wt&t  had  passed. 
In  the  report  of  that  case  we  find  that  the  plaintiff's 
counsel  informed  the  court  that  Mr.  Justice  Buller 
had  recently  tried  on  circuit  a  case  of  the  King  v. 
Sparkes:  that  the  prisoner,  in  that  case,  was  a  "pa- 
pist" and  that  it  came  out  at  the  trial  that  he  had 
made  a  confession  of  his  crime  (a  capital  one)  to  a 
Protestant  clergyman:  that  this  coniession  was  re- 
ceived in  evidence  by  the  judge:  and  that  the  prisoner 
was  convicted  and  executed.  It  seems  obvious  from 
what  we  are  told  about  the  two  persons  concerned 
that  neither  of  them  could  have  regarded  the  con- 
fession as  sacramental.  Lord  Kenyon  said  that  he 
would  have  paused  before  admitting  such  evidence. 
He  added  "But  this  case  differs  from  it.  The  Po- 
pish religion  is  now  no  longer  known  to  the  law  of  this 
country,  nor  was  it  necessaiy  for  the  prisoner  to  make 
that  confession  to  aid  him  in  his  defence.  But  the 
relation  between  attorney  and  client  is  as  old  as  the 
law  itself". 

The  case  of  Butler  v.  Moore  was  decided  in  Ireland 
by  Sir  Michael  Smith,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  1802. 
It  is  reported  in  MacNally's  "Rules  of  Evidence", 
p.  253.  It  concerned  the  will  of  Lord  Dunboyne, 
who  had  abandoned  the  Catholic  Faith:  he  was  al- 
leged, however,  to  have  returned  tp  it  and,  thereby,  to 
have  come  within  the  penal  law  which  deprived 
"lapsed  papists"  of  the  power  to  make  a  will.  Tne 
circumstances  tuder  which  he  abandoned  his  Faith 
and  those  under  which  he  is  generally  said  to  have  re- 
turned to  it  are  as  follows:  He  was  Bishop  of  Cork 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  previous  peer.  Anxious 
to  be  able  to  transmit  in  a  direct  line  tne  peerage  and 
the  headship  of  an  ancient  house,  the  new  Lord  Dun- 
boyne appealed  to  Rome  for  a  dispensation  from  his 
vow  of  celibacy.  It  was  refused  him,  and,_  thereupon, 
he  joined  the  Protestant  Church  and  married,  but  had 
no  issue.  It  is  said  that  one  day  while  he  was  driving 
along  a  country  road  a  woman  rushed  out  of  a  cottage, 
calling  for  a  priest  for  some  one  who  lay  dangerously 
ill  inside.  Lord  Dtmboyne  answered  her  "I  am  a 
priest",  and,  entering  the  cottage,  he  heard  the  dying 
person's  confession.  From  a  certain  moment,  said 
to  have  been  this,  till  the  end  of  his  life  he  con- 
formed again^  at  least,  privately,  to  the  Catholic 
Faith.  His  will  was  disputed  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine O'Brien  Butler,  on  the  ground  that,  having  re- 
conformed  to  Catholicism,  he  was  incapable  of  nuudng 
one.  In  order  to  prove  that  fact  she  administered 
interrogatories  to  Father  Gahan,  a  priest  who  had 
attendM  Lord  Dunboyne  shortly  before  his  death, 
to  the  following  effect:  What  religion  did  Lord  Dun- 
boyne profess,  first,  from  1783  to  1702?  and,  second, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  a  short  time  before?  As 
to  the  first  question.  Ft.  Gahan  answered  that  Lord 
Dunboyne  professed  the  Protestant  religion.  To  the 
second  question  he  demurred  on  the  ground  that  his 
knowledge  (if  any)  arose  from  a  confidential  commu- 
nication made  to  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  clerical 
functions,  which  the  principles  of  his  religion  forbade 
him  to  disclose,  nor  was  he  bound  by  the  law  of  the 
land  to  answer.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  held,  after 
argument  bv  counsel,  that  there  was  no  privilege,  and 
he  overruled  the  demurrer.  Fr.  Gahan  adhered  to  his 
refusal  to  answer  and  he  was  adjudged  guilty  of  con- 
tempt of  court  and  was  imprisoned. 

In  1S23  in  the  case  of  ttie  King  v.  Redford,  which 
was  tried  before  Best  C.J.  on  circuit,  when  a  Church 
of  England  clergyman  was  about  to  give  in  evidence 
a  confession  of  guilt  made  to  him  by  the  prisoner, 
the  judge  checked  him  and  indignantly  expressed  his 
opimon  that  it  was  improper  for  a  clergyman  to  re- 
veal a  confessmn.  In  1828  in  the  case  of  Broad  v. 
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Pitt  (3  C.  &  P.,  518),  where  the  privilege  of  communi- 
cations to  an  attorney  was  under  discussion,  the  same 
judge  said:  "The  privilege  does  not  apply  to  clergy- 
men since  the  decision  the  other  day  in  the  case  of 
Gilham.  I,  for  one,  will  never  compel  a  clergyman  to 
disclose  communications  made  to  him  by  a  prisoner: 
but  if  he  chooses  to  disclose  them,  I  shall  receive  them 
in  evidence".  As  a  fact,  the  case  of  R.  v.  Gilham 
(X  Moo.  C.  C,  186),  tried  in  1828,  did  not  decide  nor 
aid  it  even  turn  on  the  question  of  privilege  of  confes- 
sion to  a  clergyman.  It  turned  on  the  question  of  the 
admissibility  La  evidence  against  a  prisoner  of  an 
acknowledp^ent  of  his  guilt  which  had  been  induced 
by  the  ministrations  and  words  of  the  Protestant 
prison  chaplain.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  mur- 
der with  which  he  was  charged  was  made  by  the  pris- 
oner to  the  jailer  and,  subsequently,  to  the  authonties; 
he  appears  to  have  made  no  acknowledgment  of  it  to 
the  chaplain  himself.  In  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Shaw 
[  (1834)  6  C.  &  P.,  392],  a  witness  who  had  taken  an 
oath  not  to  reveal  a  statement  which  had  been  made 
to  him  by  the  prisoner,  was  ordered  to  reveal  it. 
"  Evenrbody  ",  said  Mr.  Justice  Patteson,  who  tried  the  * 
ease,  "except  counsel  and  attorneys,  is  compellable  to 
reveal  what  they  may  have  heard.  In  tne  case  of 
Greenlaw  v.  Kmg  [  (1838)  1  Beav..  p.  145],  Lord  Lang- 
dale  M.R.  said:  "The  cases  of  privilege  are  con- 
fined to  solicitors  and  their  clients;  and  stewards, 
parents,  medical  attendants,  clergymen,  and  persons  in 
the  most  closely  confidential  relation,  are  boimd  to  dis- 
close communications  made  to  them". 

The  foundation  of  the  rule  protecting  communica- 
tions to  attorneys  and  counsel  was  stated  by  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  Chancellor,  in  an  exhaustive  judg- 
ment on  the  subject  in  the  case  of  Greenough  v. 
Gaskell  [(1833)  1  Myhie  &  Keen,  p.  103],  to  be  the 
necessity  of  having  the  aid  of  men  skiUed  in  jurispru- 
dence for  the  purpose  of  the  administration  of  justice. 
It  was  not,  he  said,  on  account  of  any  particmar  im- 
portance which  the  law  attributed  to  the  business  of 
people  in  the  l^al  profession  or  of  any  particular  di»- 
poBition  to  affonl  them  protection,  though  it  was  not 
easy  to  see  why  a  like  privilege  was  refuwd  to  others, 
especially  to  medical  advisers.  A  like  opinion  was 
expressed  by  Turner  V.C.  in  the  case  of  Russell  v. 
Jackson  [  (1851)  9  Hare,  p.  391]  in  the  following 
words:  "It  is  evident  that  the  rule  which  protects 
from  disclosure  confidential  communications,  be- 
tween solicitor  and  client  does  not  rest  simply  upon 
the  confidence  reposed  by  the  client  in  the  solicitor, 
for  there  is  no  such  rule  in  other  cases,  in  whidi,  at 
least,  equal  confidence  is  reposed:  in  the  cases,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  medical  adviser  and  the  patient,  and  of 
the  clergypoan  and  the  prisoner".  Moreover,  in  the 
relationwip  of  lawyer  and  client  the  privilege  was 
confined  to  communications  between  them  nuide  in 
respect  of  the  particular  litigation  and  it  did  not.  ex- 
tend to  communications  generally  passing  between  a 
cUent  and  his  lawyer  proKSsionaUy.  But  the  princi- 
ple has  developed  so  as  now  to  include  all  profes- 
sional communications  passing  in  a  professional  ca- 
pacity, and  to  the  information  and  belief  founded 
thereon:  Minet  v.  Morgan  [  (1873)  8  Chancery  Ap- 
peals, p.  3661;  Lyell  v.  Kennedy  [  (1883)  9  App«J 
CaseSjP.  901.  In  the  former  case  Lord  Selbome, 
Lord  Chancellor,  said:  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  law  of  the  Court  as  to  this  class  of  cases  did  not 
at  once  reach  a  broad  and  reasonable  footing,  but 
reached  it  by  successive  steps,  founded  upon  that 
respect  for  principle  which  usually  leads  tne  Court 
aright". 

In  1853  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Griffin,  a  Church 
of  England  workhouse  chaplaii  was  callea  to  prove 
conversations  with  a  prisoner  charged  with  child-mur- 
der whom,  he  stated,  he  had  visiteid  in  a  spiritual  ca- 
pacity. 'The  judge,  Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  strongly  in- 
timated to  counsel  that  he  thought  such  conversations 
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ouc^t  not  to  be  given  in  evidence,  saying  that  there 
was  an  analogy  betwem  the  neceesity  for  privilege  in 
the  case  of  an  attorney  to  enable  legal  evidence  to  be 
given  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  cleivyman  to  enable 
spiritual  assiBtanoe  to  be  given.  He  added,  "I  do 
not  lay  this  down  as  an  aBeolute  rule:  but  I  think 
such  evidence  ought  not  to  be  given". 

In  1865  the  question  attracted  public  attention  in 
England  upon  the  prosecution  of  Constance  Kent  for  a 
murder  conunittedfive  years  previously.  She  made  a 
statement  confessing  her  guilt  to  a  Church  of  England 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Wagner,  and  she  ex- 
pressed to  him  her  resolution  to  give  herself  up  to 
justice.  He  assisted  her  in  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion and  he  gave  evidence  of  this  statement  before  the 
magistrates.  But  he  prefaced  his  evidence  by  a  dec- 
laration that  he  must  withhold  any  further  infor- 
mation on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  received  under 
the  seal  of  "sacramental  confession".  He  was  but 
slightly  pressed  by  the  magistrates,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  being  that  the  prisoner  was  not  defending 
the  charge.  At  the  Assizes,  Constance  Kent  pleaded 
guilty  and  her  plea  was  accepted  so  that  Mr.  Wagner 
was  not  again  called.  The  position  which  Mr.  Wag- 
ner assumed  before  the  masstrates  caused  much  pub- 
lic debate  in  the  press,  lliere  was  considerable  ex- 
pression of  public  indignation  that  it  should  have  been 
suggested  that  Mr.  Wagner  cotild  have  anv  right  as 
agamst  the  State  to  withhold  evidence  on  the  ground 
which  he  had  put  forward.  The  indignation  seems  to 
have  been  largely  directed  against  the  assumption 
that  sacramental  confession  was  known  to  the  Church 
of  England.  Questions  were  asked  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliunent.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Westbury, 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  reply  to  the  Marquis  of  West- 
meath,  stated  that  "there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a 
suit  or  criminal  proceeding  a  clergyman  of  the  CSiurch 
of  Elngland  is  not  privileged  so  as  to  decline  to  answer 
a  question  which  is  put  to  him  for  the  purposes  of 
justice,  on  the  noimd  that  his  answer  wotild  reveal 
something  that  ne  had  known  in  confession.  He  is 
oompelled  to  answer  such  a  question,  and  the  law  of 
England  does  not  even  extend  the  privilege  of  refus- 
ing to  answer  to  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  in  dealing 
with  a  person  of' their  own  persuasion".  He  stated 
that  it  speared  that  an  order  for  commitment  had  in 
fact  been  made  against  Mr.  Wagner.  If  that  is  so,  it 
was  not  enforced. 

On  the  same  occasion  Lord  Chelmsford,  a  previous 
Lord  Chancellor,  stated  that  the  law  was  clear  that  Mr. 
Wagner  had  no  privUege  at  all  to  withhold  facts  which 
came  under  his  knowledge  in  confession.  Lord  Weet- 
meath  said  that  there  had  been  two  recent  cases,  one 
bein^  the  case  of  a  priest  in  Scotland,  who,  on  refusing 
to  nve  evidence,  had  been  committed  to  prison.  As 
to  tnis  case  Lord  Westmeath  stated  that,  upon  an  ap- 
plication for  the  jmiest's  release  being  made  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  Sir  George  Grey,  the  latter  had  re- 
plied that  if  he  were  to  remit  the  sentence  without  an 
admission  of  error  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  priest 
and  without  an  assurance  on  his  part  that  he  would 
not  again  in  a  similar  case  adopt  the  same  course,  he 
(the  Home  Secretary)  would  be  giving  a  sanction  to  the 
assumption  of  a  privilege  by  ministers  of  every  de- 
nomination which,  he  was  advised,  th^  could  not 
claim. 

Lord  Westbury's  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords 
drew  a  protest  from  Dr.  Phillpotts,  the  then  Bishoj)  of 
£!xeter^  who  wrote  him  a  letter  strongly  maintaining 
the  pnvilege  which  had  been  claimed  by  Mr.  Wagner. 
The  bishop  argued  that  the  canon  law  on  the  subject 
had  been  accepted  without  gainsaying  or  opposition 
from  auv  temporal  oSturt,  that  it  had  been  confirmed 
b^  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  service  for  the 
visitation  of  the  sick,  and,  thus,  sanctioned  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity.  From  the  bishofi's  reply  to  Lord  WesC- 
bury's  answer  to  his  letter  it  is  apparent  that  Lord 


Westbury  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  113th 
canon  of  1603  simply  meant  that  the  "cleiigyman  must 
not  mero  molu  and  voluntarily  and  without  legal  obli- 
gation reveal  what  ix  communicated  to  him  in  confes- 
sion" .  He  t()>pear8,  also,  to  have  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  pubhc  was  not  at  the  time  in  a  ten^ier  to  bear 
any  alteration  of  the  rule  compelling  the  disclosare  of 
such  evidence. 

The  second  case  referred  to  by  Lord  Westmeath  was 
that  of  the  Queen  v.  Hajr,  tried  before  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Hill  at  the  Durham  Assises  in  1860  (2  Foster  and 
Finlaison,  p.  4).  The  prosecutor  had  been  robbed  of 
his  watoh  by  the  prisoner  and  another  man!    A  police 
inspector  had  subsequently  received  the  watch  from 
Fr.  Kelly,  a  priest  ia  the  nei(dibourhood,  upon  his  call- 
ing at  the  presbytery.    Fr.  Kelly  was  summoned  as  a 
witness  by  the  prosecutor,  and  as  the  oath  was  about 
to  be  administered  to  him  he  objected  to  ite  form — 
not,  he  explained,  to  that  part  of  it  which  required 
him  to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  "but 
as  a  minister  of  the  Catholic  Church",  he  said,  "I  ob- 
ject to  that  part  which  states  that  I  sluUl  tell  the 
whole  truth".  The  |ud^  answered  him:  "The  mean- 
ing of  the  oath  is  this:  it  is  the  whole  truth  touching 
the  trial  which  you  are  asked:  which  you  legiti- 
mately, according  to  law,  can  be  asked,    u  anything 
is  asked  of  you  in  the  witness-box  which  the  law  says 
ought  not  to  be  asked — ^for  instance,  if  yjaa  are  aakecl  a 
question  the  answer  to  which  might  criminate  your- 
self— you  would  be  entitled  to  say. '  I  object  to  answer 
that  que^ion' ".  The  jiidge  told  him  that  he  must  be 
sworn.   When  asked  by  coimsel  from  whom  be  had 
received  the  wateh  Fr.  Kelly  replied:  "I  received 
it  in  connexion  with  the  coniFessional".   The  judge 
said:  "You  are  not  asked  at  present  to  disclose  any- 
thing stated  to  vou  in  the  confessional :  you  are  asked 
a  simple  fact — ^from  whom  did  you  receive  that  watch 
which  you  gave  to  the  policeman?".  Fr.  KeUy  pro- 
tested: "The  reply  to  that  question  would  implicate 
the  person  who  t^ve  me  the  watch,  therefore  I  cannot 
answer  it.   If  I  answered  it  my  suroension  for  life 
would  be  a  necessary  consequence.   I  should  be  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  the  Church  as  well  as  the  natural 
laws".   The  judge  said:  "On  the  ground  that  I  have 
stated  to  you,  you  are  not  asked  to  disclose  anything 
that  a  penitent  may  have  said  to  you  in  the  confe»- 
skinal.  That  you  are  not  asked  to  disclose:  but  you 
are  asked  to  disclose  from  whom  you  received  the 
stolen  property  on  the  25th  December  last.   Do  you 
answer  or  do  you  not?".  Fr.  Kelly  replied:  "Ir^lly 
cannot,  my  Lonl",  and  he  was  forthwith  committed 
into  custody. 

It  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  Mr.  Justice  Hill's 
words  that  he  would  not  have  required  Fr.  KeUy  to 
disclose  any  statement  which  had  (Men  made  to  him  in 
the  confessional,  and,  in  this  sense,  his  words  may  be 
said  to  give  some  support  to  the  Catholic  claim  for 
privilege  for  sacramental  confession.  -  But  we  need 
not  wonder  that  he  was  not  ready  to  extend  the  pro- 
tection to  the  act  of  restitution,  though,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  non-Catholics,  it  ought,  in  all  logic,  to  have  been 
entitled  to  the  same  secrecy,  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances imder  which,  obviously,  it  was  made. 

The  laws  of  evidence  except  where  they  have  been 
prescribed  or  declared  by  statute  are  the  growth  of  the 
rulings  ofjudgee  and  of  practice  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed. ThuSj  their  origin  affords  an  opportunity  far 
development  m  accordance  with  the  development  of 
society  itself  and  of  its  principles  and  opinions.  We 
have  seen  this  development  in  regard  to  the  extension 
of  the  privilege,  accorded  from  the  beginning  to 
communications  passing  between  counsel  and  attor- 
neys and  their  ciiente.  It  is  conceivable  that  this 
spirit  of  development  may  spread  itself  ovti  other 

Erovinces  as  to  whidi  no  privilem'  sh^  dieretofore 
ave  been  leoognised.   It  is  posnble  that  it  may  be 
even  now  ready  to  dedare  the  privilege  in  tite  case  of 
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religious  confession  when  that  case  next  arises.  Some 
indication  of  this  possibility  is  found  in  the  case  of 
Ruthven  v.  De  Bonn,  which  was  tried  before  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Ridley  and  a  jury  in  1001.  The  defendant,  a 
Catholic  priest,  havme  been  asked  a  general  question 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  matters  mentioned  in  sacra- 
mental confession,  was  told  by  the  judge  that  he  was 
not  boimd  to  answer  it.  The  writer  was  present  in 
court  at  the  hearing  of  the  trial  and,  as  far  as  his  recol- 
lection serves  him,  he  understood  Mr.  Justice  Ridley 
to  say  something  to  the  effect  that  the  judges  had 
come  to  this  mind  in  the  matter,  but  the  report  of  the 
trial  in  "  The  Times  "  of  8  February,  1901,  does  not  con- 
tain such  a  statement.  The  learned  judge  said  to  the 
plaintiff,  who  was  conducting  his  case  in  person: 
"You  are  not  entitled  to  ask  what  questions  priests 
ask  in  the  confessional  or. the  answers  given". 

If  upon  a  case  involving  the  question  of  the  privi- 
lege next  arising  a  ruling  in  favour  of  it  should  be  made, 
this  would  be  probably  rather  as  a  growth  of  the  con- 
ception of  public  policy  and  not  as  a  matter  of  tra- 
ditional common  law.  There  is  a  case  in  1893  (l^or- 
manshaw  v.  Normanshaw,  69  L..  T.,  468)  which  was 
heard  before  the  then  President  of  the  Divorce  Court, 
Sir  Francis  Jeune,  which  shows  a  kind  of  middle 
attitude  with  rega^  to  the  question.  A  witness,  a 
vicar  of  the  Church  of  England,  objected  to  giving 
evidence  of  a  conversation  which  he  had  had  with  the 
rrapondent  upon  her  being  sent  to  see  him  after  her 
misconduct.  Upon  the  witness  objecting  to  disclose 
the  conversation,  the  President  said  that  each  case  of 
confidential  communication  should  be  dealt  with  on 
its  c  wn  merits  and  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  this  par- 
ticular oonverstaion  should'  not  be  disclosed,  ana  he 
ordered  the  witness  to  disclose  it.  In  summing  up  he 
remarked  that  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  single 
moment  that  a  clergyman  had  any  right  to  withhold 
evidence  from  a  court  of  law,  and  that  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  our  jurisprudence  that  justice  should  prevail, 
and  that  no  unrecognized  privily  could  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  it.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
there  had  been  no  allegation  of  a  reljgous  confession. 
It  is  probable  from  the  manner  in  which  the  President 
expressed  himself  that  if  a  sacramental  confession  had 
been  alleged  he  would  not  have  ordered  its  disclosure. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  1881,  in  the  case  of  Wheeler  v. 
Le  Marchant  (17  Ch.  D.,  681),  where  the  production 
of  certain  correspondence  between  the  aefendants' 
solicitors  and  their  surveyors,  passing  before  action 
brought,  was  in  question,  the  Court  of  Appeal  held 
that  the  principle  which  protected  communications 
between  client  uid  legal  advisers  did  not  extend  to  the 
communications  between  solicitors  and  other  persona 
not  made  for  the  purposes  of  litigation,  llie  follow- 
ing words  were  spoken  in  lus  judgment  by  Sir  George 
Jessel  M.R.,  a  judge  of  great  eminence:  "In  the  first 
place,  the  principle  protecting  confidential  communi- 
cations is  of  a  very  bmited  character.  .  .  .  There  are 
many  communications,  which,  tliough  absolutely  neo- 
essaiy  because  without  them  the  ordinary  business  of 
life  cannot  be  carried  on,  still  are  not  privileged.  .  .  . 
Communications  made  to  a  priest  in  the  co^essional 
on  matters  perhaps  considered  by  the  penitent  to  be 
more  important  than  his  life  or  his  fortune,  are  not 
protected". 

Thetentheditionof  Taylor,  "On Evidence",  edited  . 
by  Hume-Williams,  contains  a  note  by  the  editor  say- 
ing that  he  has  advised  magistrates  that  they  are 
bound  not  to  suSei;  statements  to  be  withheld  from 
evidence  on  the  ground  of  their  having  been  made  by 
wav  of  religious  confession.  But  the  editor  appears 
to  base  the  obligation  of  their  disclosuro  on  tne  de- 
cision in  the  ease  of  R.  v.  Gilham,  which,  as  said  above, 
does  not  seem  to  be  to  the  effect  attributed  to  it.  In 
Sir  Robert  Phillimore's  work  on  "The  Ecclesiastical 
Law  of  the  Church  of  England"  we  find  the  following 
statement:  "It  seems  to  me  at  least  not  improbable 


that,  when  this  question  is  a^in  raised  in  an  English 
court  of  justice,  that  court  will  decide  it  in  favour  of 
the  inviolability  of  the  confession,  and  expound  the 
law  so  as  to  make  it  in  harmony  with  that  of  almost 
every  other  Christian  state".  In  Best's  work  on 
"The  Law  of  Evidence"  we  find  not  only  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  that  the  privilege  should  be  accorded 
but  one  to  the  effect  that  there  is  ground  for  holding 
that  the  right  to  the  privilege  is  existent. 

Jeremy  Bentham. — ^As  regards  the  policy  of  ex- 
empting from  disclosuro  statements  made  to  clergy- 
men by  way  of  religious  confession,  opinion  is  not 
unanimous.  -Jeremy  B«itham,  writing  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  devotes  a  whole 
chapter  to  serious,  considered  amiment  that  Catholic 
confession  should  be  exempted  m>m  disclosure  in  ju- 
dicial proceedings,  even  in  Protestant  countries,  "nie 
chapter  is  headed:  "Exclusion  of  the  Evidence  of  a 
Catnolic  Priest,  respecting  the  confessions  entrusted 
to  him,  proper".  The  foUowing  are  extracts  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  it.  "Among  the 
cases",  it  begins,  "in  which  the  exclusion  of  evidence 
presents  itself  as  expedient,  the  case  of  Catholic  con- 
fession possesses  a  special  claim  to  notice.  In  a  politi- 
cal state,  in  which  this  most  extensively  adopted  modi- 
fication of  the  Christian  religion  is  established  upon  a 
footing  dther  of  equality  or  preference,  the  necessity 
of  the  exclusion  demanded  will  probably  appear  too 
imperious  to  admit  of  dispute.  In  taking  a  view  of  the 
reasons  which  plead  in  favour  of  it,  let  us  therefore 
suppose  the  scene  to  lie  in  a  country  in  which  the 
Catnolic  religion  is  barely  tolerated :  in  which  the  wish 
would  be  to  see  the  number  of  its  votaries  decline,  but 
without  being  accompanied  with  any  intention  to  aim 
at  its  suprression  by  coercive  methods.  Any  reasons 
which  plead  in  favour  of  the  exclusion  in  this  case  will, 
a  fortiori,  serve  to  justify  the  maintenance  of  it,  in  a 
country  in  which  this  religion  is  predominant  or 
established. " 

He  refers  the  reasons  in  favour  of  the  exclusion  to 
two  heads:  (1)  evidence  (the  aggregate  mass  of  evi- 
dence) not  lessened:  and  (2)  vexation,  preponderant 
vexation.  Under  the  first  heading  he  says  that  the 
effect  of  non-exclusion  would  be  the  decrease  in  the 
practice  of  confession.  "The  advantage  gained  by 
the  coercion",  he  says,  "gained  in  the  shape  of  assist- 
ance to  justice,  wotud  be  casual,  and  even  rare:  the 
mischief  produced  by  it,  constant  and  all-extensive. 
.  .  .  The  advantages  of  a  temporal  nature,  which,  in 
the  countries  in  which  this  religious  practice  is  in  use, 
flow  from  it  at  present,  would  in  a  great  degree  be  lost: 
the  loss  of  them  would  be  aa  extensive  as  the  good 
effects  of  the  coercion  in  the  character  of  an  aid  to 

i'ustice.  To  form  aay  comparative  estimate  of  the 
lad  and  good  effects  flowing  from  this  institution,  be- 
longs not,  even  in  a  point  of  view  purely  temporal,  to 
the  design  of  this  work.  The  basis  of  the  inquiry 
is  that  this  institution  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  that  the  Catholic  roligion  is  not 
to  be  suppressed  by  force.  If  in  some  shapes  the 
revelation  of  iieetimony  thus  obtained  would  be  of  use 
to  justice,  there  are  others  in  which  the  disclosures 
thus  made  are  actually  of  use  to  justice,  under  the  as- 
surance of  their  never  reaching  the  ears  of  the  judge. 
Repentance,  and  consequent  abstinence  from  future 
misdeeds  of  the  like  nature;  repentance,  followed  even 
by  satisfaction  in  some  shape  or  other,  satisfaction 
more  or  less  adequate  for  the  past:  such  are  the  well- 
known  consequences  of  the  institution:  though  in  a 
proportion  whidi,  besides  being  everywhere  unascer- 
tainable,  will  in  every  country  and  m  every  age  be 
variable,  according  to  the  degree  and  quality  of  the 
influence  exerciseof  over  the  people  by  the  religious 
sanction  in  that  form,  and  the  complexion  of  the  moral 
part  of  their  character  in  other  reeepcts. " 

These  words  are  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
call  to  mind  what  a  strenuous  opponent  the  author  of 
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them  was  to  the  privilege  allowed  to  communications 
between  legal  aavisen  and  their  clients.  It  is  no- 
ticeable that,  in  dealing  with  this  question,  the  Catho- 
lic religion  alone  presents  itself  to  die  mind  of  Jeremy 
Bentham  as  bemg  concerned  with  it.  The  whole 
chapter  is  exclusively  limited  to  the  claim  for  proteo- 
tion  for  the  Catholic  practice  of  confession.  It  must 
be  admitted  by  the  most  ordinary  impartial  observer 
that  Catholics  are  in  fact  upon  a  different  and  much 
stronger  footing  in  regard  to  the  matter  thfui  any  otiier 
religious  body,  because  they  are  the  only  large  re- 
ligious organization,  in  Western  Europe  and  America, 
of  whose  discipline,  in  the  continuation  of  long  tradi- 
tion and  practice,  oonfession  forms  a  vital  constitu- 
ent part.  It  is  noticeable  that  British  judges  and 
lawyers,  where  denying  the  existence  of  the  privilege, 
have  stated  that  it  cannot  be  allowed  even  in  the  case 
of  Catholics,  thereby  recognizing,  in  the  light  of  obvi- 
ous fact,  that  their  claim  is  not  only  most  forcible  but 
is  peculiar. 

As  it  has  been  sought  to  indicate,  one  can  hardly 
contend  as  a  leral  seouenoe  that  the  removal  of  the 
proscription  of  Catholicism  by  the  State  has  revived 
the  privilege  in  favour  of  confession,  the  existence  of 
which  in  pre-Reformation  dajrs  has  Dem  sought  here 
to  be  proved.   But  there  are  cogent  ai:(;ument8,  on  the 

Sound  of  public  policy  and  of  the  desuttbilitv  of  can- 
d  Tionsistency  in  state  conduct,  in  favour  of  the  seal 
being  respected.  The  Catholic  religion  is  now  not 
only  tolerated  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  it  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  State,  which  appoints  as  its  own  officers. 
Catholic  chaplains  to  the  army,  the  navy,  and  to  the 
prisons.  Moreover,  the  State  knows  full  well  that 
confession  is  an  essential  part  of  Catholic  practice  and 
that  the  inviolability  of  the  seal  is  an  essential  part  of 
oonfession;  the  thKe  main  objects  for  which  these 
chaplains  are  required  are  that  they  may  hear  the  con- 
fessions of  the  persons  in  their  charge,  say  Mass  in 
their  presence,  and  communicate  them.  To  say  that, 
despite  these  facts,  the  Catholic  chaplain  of  a  remand 
prison  might  be  retjuired,  under  pain  of  committal,  to 
disclose,  on  the  prisoner's  trial,  a  sacramental  confes- 
sion which  the  latter  had  made,  would  seem  like  lay- 
ing a  trap  for  both  the  priest  and  the  prisoner.  No 
one  having  the  least  acc|uaintanoe  with  trials  as  con- 
ducted by  English  or  Irish  jud^  to-day  can  think  of 
such  an  event  except  as  being  m  the  remotest  degree 
improbable.  Yet,  if  the  confession  ^ould  have 
beeii  made  volimtarily,  without  the  inducement  of  any 
hope  or  fear  by  any  person  possessed,  in  some  way,  of 
authority^  the  same  legal  principles  would  seem  to 
apply  to  It  as  would  apply  to  such  a  confession  made 
by  any  other  penitent  or  in  any  other  place.  If  it 
should  become  an  established  principle,  whether  by 
judicial  ruling  or  by  legislation,  that  religious  confes- 
sion should  be  immune  from  disclosure  in  courts  of 
justice,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  principle  will 
embrace  any  denomination  in  which  a  confession  in 
the  nature  of  a  religious  exercise  shall  have  occurred. 
One  is  disposed  to  believe  that  such  a  principle  would 
accord  with  the  bulk  of  modem  feeling  towards  the 
question. 

Ireland. — ^The  1^1  position  as  to  the  seal  of  con- 
fession is  the  same  with  regard  to  Ireland  as  it  is  with 
regard  to  England. 

Scotland. — In  Scottish  law  there  does  not  appear , 
to  be  any  exact  or  clearly  defined  principle  protecting 
from  disclosure  confessions  to  clergymen.  But  there 
appears  to  be  a  recognized  leaning  towards  such  pro- 
tection, at  least,  to  a  limited  extent.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  none  of  the  works  referred  to  below  men- 
tion sacramental  oonfession  as  practised  by  Catholics, 
which,  perhaps,  would  be  regarded  by  the  courts  as 
having  a  peculiar  claim  to  protection.  In  the  case  of 
Anderson  and  Marshall,  which  is  cited  by  Hume  as  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  1728,  Hume  tells  us  that  Anderson 
had  made  a  confession  in  the  presence  of  a  minister  and 


two  btulles.  Though  Anderson,  he  tells  us,  had 
sent  for  tho  minister  in  order  to  disbiutien  his  ooa- 
science  to  him,  evidence  of  the  confession  waa  re- 
ceived at  the  trial  of  Anderson.   Hume  oommenta 
unfavourably  upon  the  reception  in  evidence  (rf  this 
confession,  on  the  ground  that  the  admission  of  such 
evidence  tends  to  deprive  a  prisoner  of  the  rdief  of 
confession  to  a  person  in  a  spiritual  capacity.  But  he 
says  further  on  (p.  350)  that  there  is  no  privilege  oa 
the  part  of  "surgeons,  physicians  or  clergymen  with 
respect  even  to  circumstances  of  a  secret  nature, 
which  have  been  revealed  to  them  in  the  course  of  their 
duty".   He  thinks  that  probably  no  clergyman  will 
ever  be  called  upon  to  disclose  any  confession  made  to 
him  by  a  prisoner  under  arrest.   He  ^oes  on  to  give  a 
hjrpothetical  case  of  a  person  pursuing  a  course  of 
crime  and  then,  being  suddenly  seized  with  compuno- 
tion,  making  a  oonfession  to  the  clergyman  of  his  par- 
ish, and,  finally,  r^psing  and  completing  his  cnme. 
He  thinks  that  in  such  a  case,  on  the  crime  being  com- 
mitted, the  eletgyman  might,  on  the  ground  of  public 
expediency,  be  requirsd.to  give  evidence  of  this  oon- 
fession, miade  at  the  previous  stage,  as  being  impor- 
tant in  the  history  of  the  brime.   But  he  cites  no 
authority. 

Tait,  m  his  "Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Ehidence  in 
Scotland"  (p.  396),  having  dealt  with  the  (hsqualifi- 
cation  of  a  witness  by  havmg  been  a^^t  or  advocate 
of  the  opposite  party,  says:  "There  is  only  one  other 
situation  m  which  the  law  allows  the  exclusion  of  evi- 
dence on  the  ground  of  confidence,  and  that  chiefly 
in  rrferenoe  to  proceedings  of  a  orimhial  nature  as 
where  a  prisoner  in  custody  and  preparing  for  his 
trial,  has  confessed  his  crime  to  a  cieivyman  in  order 
to  obtain  spiritual  advice  and  comfort  .  But  Tait's 
autJiority  seems  to  be  derived  from  Hume,  who  is 
cited  above.  Alison,  in  his  work  on  the  "Practice 
of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland",  having  cited  An- 
derson and  Marshall's  case,  makes  tihe  following  state- 
ment: "And  there  is  nothing;  excqitionabls  in  the  ad- 
mission of  such  testimony,  if  he  heard  the  confessiMi 
Umquam  quilibel;  that  is.  a  he  heard  it  as  an  ordinary 
acauaintance  or  bystander,  and  not  in  the  confidence 
and  under  the  seal  of  a  religious  duty.  But  our  law 
utterly  disowns  any  attempt  to  make  a  clergyman  of 
any  religiotls  persuasion  whatever  divu^e  any  ccmfes- 
sions  made  to  him  in  the  course  of  religious  visits,  or 
for  the  sake  of  spiritual  consolation;  as  subversive  of 
the  great  object  of  punishment,  the  reformatitm  and 
improvement  of  the  offender". 

India. — In  India  the  British  law  as  to  the  seal  of 
confession  is  the  same  as  in  EIngland 

BRrrisH  Colonies. — Apart  from  any  express  I^is- 
lation  or  from  any  local  law  to  the  contrary  prevailing, 
the  law  on  the  subject  in  the  British  Colonies  aiM 
throughout  the  British  Empire  would  be  the  same  as 
that  which  prevails  in  Eiudand.  -In  Cape  Colony 
the  law  is  the  same  as  in  England.  The  legal  ad- 
viser is  privil^ed:  there  is  no  ordinance  or  statute 
extending  the  privily  to  the  priest.  Of  the  Com- 
montBeaUh  of  AuttraUa,  Victoria,  oy  the  Evidmoe  Act, 
ISOO,  S.  55,  has  enacted  that  "No  clergyman  of  any 
church  or  religious  denomination  shall,  without  con- 
sent of  the  person  making  the  confession,  divulge  in 
any  suit,  action  or  proceeding  whether  civil  or  crim- 
inal any  confession  made  to  him  in  his  professional 
chsracter  according  to  the  usage  of  the  church  or  re- 
ligious denomination  to  which  he  belongs".  In  New 
Zealand,  by  the  Evidence  Act,  1908,  S.  8  (1), "a  min- 
ister shall  not  divul^  in  any  proceeding  any  confes- 
sion made  to  him,  m  his  professional  character,  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  tne  person  who  made  such 
oonfession". 

For  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  law  on  the  subject 
is  the  same  as  in  Ei^land.  There  is  no  Dominion 
legislation  upon  the  subject.  But  the  Provinoe  cf 
Quebec,  by  Art.  275  of  its  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  has 
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enacted  that  a  witness  "cannot  be  compelled  to  de- 
clare what  has  been  revealed  to  him  coniSdentially  m 
his  professional  character  as  rdigious  or  le^al  ad- 
viser". But  even  apart  from  this  express  legislation 
the  privilege  of  the  seal  has  been  transmitted,  in  Que- 
bec, from  tne  old  Trenoh  law  of  the  province,  the  con- 
tinuance of  tlte  liberty  of  the  Catholic  religion  having 
been  euaranteed  (see  Gill  v.  Bouchard,  1806,  R.  J., 
5  Q.  B.,  138). 

la  the  case  of  Mass^  v.  Robillaid  [(1880)  10  Revue 
legale,  p.  527] — whidt  turned  upon  a  political  elec- 
tion— a  witness  was  asked,  with  regard  to  his  votmg, 
whether  he  had  been  to  confession  to  a  certain  prirat 
and  for  what  reason  that  priest  had  refused  to  hear  his 
confession.  The  defendimt  to  the  suit  objected  to  the 
question  as  being  a  violation  of  the  privilege  of  confes- 
sion. It  was  argued'on  the  other  side  that  the  privi- 
lege did  not  extend  so  as  to  prohibit  a  penitent  from 
revealing  what  had  been  said  by  the  priest.  The 
court  upheld  the  objection,  decid^ig  that  a  witness 
cannot  be  asked  what  a  pri^  said  to  him  during  con- 
fession and  that  the  disclosure  of  what  has  been  said 
during  confession  is  not  permitted. 

In  the  case  of  Gill  v.  Bouchard,  referred  to  above, 
it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  on  an  ap- 
peal from  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  that  a  priest, 
who  was  bemg  sued  for  daipages  for  having  (it  was 
allied)  induced  an  apprentice  to  leave  his  master, 
ooukI  not  be  oompellea  to  disclose  what  he  had  said  to 
the  apprentice  on  the  subject  during  the  latter's  con- 
fession, even  though  his  advice  to  the  approitioe  was 
the  aUe^d  unlawful  act  for  which  he  was  being  sued. 
It  was  held  that  the  priest  was  protected  by  Ait.  275 
of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  that,  m  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence  to  the  contnuy,  the  priest's  state- 
ment that  whatever  he  had  said  was  said  while  he  was 
fulfilling  his  ftmctions  as  religious  adviser  must  be 
final  and  conclusive.  Thus,  umess  the  person  seeking 
to  get  in  evidence  what  has  passed  in  the  confessional 
can  prove  that  such  matter  has  not  passed  in  the 
performance  Of  the  practice  of  confession  or  in  the  ful- 
filment by  the  priest  of  his  duty  as  confessor  or  re- 
ligious adviser,  me  priest's  statement  that  if  anvthing 
has  passed,  it  has  passed  in  the  fulfilment  of  sucn  duty 
or  in  the  course  of  confession  is  conclusive,  and  any 
question  upon  the  matter  is  entirely  precluded  by  thiub 
statement.  In  this  particular  case  the  priest  had,  at 
the  trial,  answered:  "If  I  spoke  to  the  child  about  the 
matter  it  was  in  the  confessionid  ".  CThe  boy's  father 
told  the  cotirt  that  the  boy_  had  said  that  drinking  and 
bad  words  took  place  at  his  master's  workshop.)  The 
priest  was  tlien  asked  whether  "he  had  counselled  or 
advised  the  apprentice  to  leave  his  master's  service, 
either  in  the  confessional  or  elsewhere?  " .  The  priest 
objected  to  answering  this  question  and  contended 
that  he  was  not  I^^y  bound  to  do  so.  The  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  held,  on  the  ground  that  the  ques- 
tion was  one  as  to  wheuter  the  priest  had  or  had  not 
committed  a  legal  wrong,  that  be  was  not  exempt  from 
the  obligation  of  answering  it,  and  as  the  priest  con- 
tinued to  r^use,  he  was  declared  guilty  of  contempt 
of  court  and  ordered  to  be  imprisoned.  This  de- 
dsion,  as  already  mentioned,  was,  after  an  exhaustive 
argument  of  ihe  question,  reversed  on  appeal  by  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  which  declared  the  law  to  be 
as  stated  atwve. 

In  Newfoundland,  by  the  Consolidated  Statutes, 
1872,  C.  23,  8.  11,  which  section  has  since  been  in- 
corporated m  the  ConsoUdated  Statutes,  1892,  it  is 
Miacted  that  "a  clergyman  or  priest  shall  not  be  com- 
pellable to  give  evidence  as  to  any  confession  made  to 
him  in  his  professional  character". 

United  States  of  Amebica. — ^The  position  of  the 
question  at  common  law  is  the  same  in  America  as  it 
is  in  England.  In  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  v. 
Drake  [(1818)  15  Mass.,  1541,  we  find  it  aivued  on  the 
one  skie  that  a  confession  of  a  criminal  ottenoe  made 


penitentially  by  a  member  of  a  certain  Church  to  other 
members,  in  accordance  with  the  discipline  of  that 
Church,  may  not  be  given  in  evidence.  These  others 
were  called  as  witnesses.  The  solicitoi^eneral,  on  the 
other  hand,  argued  that  religioua  confession  was  not 
protected  from  disclosure.  It  is  true  that  he,  also, 
took  the  point  that  in  this  case  "the  confession  was 
not  to  the  church  nor  required  by  any  known  ecclesiaa- 
tical  rule",  but  was  made  voluntanly  to  friends  and 
neip^bourB.  The  court  held  that  the  evidence  was 
ri^tly  received.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of 
People  V.  Phillips  (1  Southwest  L.  J.,  90),  in  the  year 
1813,  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  in  New  York,  in  a 
decision  rendered  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  recognized  the 
privilege,  and  10  Dec.,  1828  it  was  embodied  in  the 
law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  was  directly  ow- 
ing to  the  trial  of  Rev.  Anthony  Kohlmann,  S.J.,  who 
rdused  to  reveal  in  court  information  received  under 
the  seal  of  confession.  (See  Kohlmann,  Anthont; 
and  Suapson,  "The  Catholic  Question  in  America", 
New  York,  1813.  appendix).  There  is  also  Smith's 
case  reported  in  tne  "New  York  City  Hall  Recorder ", 
vol.  II,  p.  77,  whidi,  ^parently,  was  decided  in  the  same 
way.  But  these  few  reported  cases,  as  to  the  first  of 
which  we  have  no  report  of  the  ^unds  of  the  de- 
cision, and  the  two  latter  of  which  come  from  in- 
ferior courts,  are  hardly  of  sufficient  weight  to  help 
to  a  real  determination  of  the  question  one  way  or  the 
other.  If  the  question  had  ever  had  occasion  to  call 
for  the  considered  judgment  of  a  court  of  appeal,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  answer  to  it  at  common  law 
would  have  been  deduced  from  its  history  in  England. 

But  some  of  the  states  have  made  the  privuiwe  a 
matter  of  statute  law.  In  Arizona  (Revised  stat- 
utes, 1910,  S.  2535,  par.  5)  a  clergsrman  or  priest,  can- 
not wiiUiout  the  consent  of  the  person  making  the  con- 
fession be  examined  as  to  any  confession  made  to  him 
in  his  professional  character  in  the  course  of  disci- 
pline enjoined  by  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  same  provision  is  enacted  in  the  Penal  Code, 
S.  1111,  with  the  prelude  "There  are  particulu*  rela- 
tione; in  which  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  encourage 
confidence  and  to  preserve  it  inviolate". 

The  Territory  of  Alaska  (C.  C.  P.,  1900,  8.  1037) 
and  the  State  of  Oregon  (annot.  C.  C.  P.,  1892,  S. 
712,  par.  3)  have  provisions  almost  identically  the 
same  as  that  prevailing  in  Ariiona  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  t^e  words  "sludl  not"  for  "cannot".  The 
States  of  Colorado  (Annotated  Statutes,  1891,  S. 
4824),  California  (Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  1872,  S. 
1881,  par.  3),  Idaho  (Revised  Stat.,  1887,  S.  5958), 
Minnesota  (Gen.  Stat.,  1894,  S.  5662),  Montana 
(Code  of  Civil  Proc.,  1895,  S.  3163  (3),  Nevada  (Gen. 
Stat.,  1885,  S.  3405),  Washii^n  (Code  and  Stat. 
1897,  S.  6994),  Utah  (Rev.  Stat.,  1898,  S.  3414), 
North  Dakota  ^v.  Codes,  1895,  S.  6703  (3),  and 
South  Daieota  (Stat.,  1899,  S.  6544)  have  statutory 
provisions  similar  to  that  prevailing  in  Ariaona. 

In  California  the  provision  was  amended  by  the 
Code  Commission,  1901,  by  the  addition  to  S.  1881  of 
the  words:  "Nor  as  to  any  information  obtained  by 
him  from  a  person  about  to  make  such  conf esswn  and 
received  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  such  confes- 
sion". The  Commission  also  added  a  section  (1882) 
to  the  effect  that  when  a  person  who  has  made  such  a 
confession  testifies,  without  objection  on  his  part,  to 
it  or  to  any  part  of  it,  the  clergyman  to  whom  it  was 
made  may  be  examined  fully  as  to  it  in  the  same  ac- 
tion or  proceeding:  and  that  nothing  contained  in  S. 
1882  is  to  affect  the  right  of  the  court  to  admit  evi- 
dence of  such  confession  when  no  objection  is  season- 
ably interposed  thereto,  or  when  the  court  finds  as  an 
inference  from  proper  evidence  that  the  consent  luis 
been  expressly  or  impliedly  given.  But  all  the 
amendments  of  the  Commission  have  been  held  to  be 
void  on  formal  grounds  (Lewis  v.  Dunne,  134  Cal., 
291).  By  the  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  1884 
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S3. 2918) :  "  No  minister  of  the  gospel  or  priest  of  any 
enomination  shall  be  compelled  to  testify  in  rel»- 
tion  to  any  confession  made  to  him  in  his  professional 
character,  in  the  course  of  discipline  enjomed  by  the 
rules  or  practice  of  such  denomination  " .  By  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  1897  (S.  507), 
certain  classes  of  persons  are  enumerated  who  are 
"not  to  be  competent  witnesses",  which  classes  in- 
clude "clergymen  as  to  confessions  or  admissions 
made  to  them  in  course  of  discipline  enjoined  by  their 
respective  churches  " .  Similarly,  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri (Revised  Statutes,  1899,  S.  4659),  "a  minister  of 
the  gospel  or  priest  of  any  denomination,  concerning  a 
confession  made  to  him  in  his  professional  character, 
in  the  course  of  discipline  enjoined  by  the  rules  of 
practice  of  such  denomination,"  is  to  be  incompetent 
to  testify. 

The  States  of  Kansas  [General  Statutes,  1901,  S. 
4771  (5)],  and  Oklahoma  (Statutes,  1893,  S.  335) 
have  laws  by  which  "a  clergyman  or  priest,  concern- 
ing any  oonfession  made  to  him  in  his  professional 
character  in  the  course  of  discipline  eniomed  by  the 
church  to  which  he  belongs,  without  the  consent  of 
the  person  making  the  confession"  is  to  be  incompe- 
tent as  a  witness.  In  the  State  of  Iowa  it  is  enacted 
(Code,  1897,  S.  4608)  that  no  "minister  of  the  gospel 
or  priest  of  any  denomination  shall  be  allowed,  m  giv- 
ing testimony,  to  disclose  any  confidential  communi- 
cation properly  intrusted  to  him  in  his  professional 
capacity,  and  necessary  and  proper  to  enable  him  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  his  office  according  to  the 
usual  course  of  practice  or  discipline".  But  the  pro- 
hibition is  not  to  apply  to  cases  where  the  party  in 
whose  favour  it  is  miade  waives  the  right.  The 
State  of  Nebraska  (Compiled  Statutes,  1899,  S.  S. 
,5907  and  5908)  has  like  provisions.  It  hM,  also, 
(S.  5902)  a  similar  enactment  to  that  ui  force  in  Kan- 
sas, which  has  been  mentioned  above.  In  the  State 
of  Kentucky  it  is  enacted  (C.  C.  P.,  1895, 606  (5)  that 
a  clergyman  or  priest  shall  not  testify  to  any  confes- 
sion made  to  him  in  his  professional  character  in  the 
course  of  discipline  enjoined  by  the  Church  to  which 
he  betongs.  witnout  the  consent  of  the  person  confess- 
ing. In  Ohio  .(Annotated  Revised  Statutes,  1898, 
S.  5241)  and  in  Wyoming  (Revised  Statutes,  1887,  S. 
2589)  there  are  almost  identical  enactments,  save  for 
the  final  qualification  as  to  consent,  which  is  omitted. 
North  Dakota  (Revised  Codes,  1895,  S.  5704)  and 
"South  Dakota  (Statutes  1899,  S.  6545)  have  provi- 
sions that  if  a  person  offers  himself  as  a  witness  tnat  is 
to  be  deemed  a  consent  to  the  examination  also  of  a 
clergyman  or  priest  on  the  same  subject  within  the 
meaning  of  the  enactment.  Colorado  (Annotated 
Statutes,  1891,  S.  4825)  and  Oklahoma  have  like  pro- 
visions as  to  implied  consent. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan  it  is  enacted  (Compiled 
Laws^  1897,  S.  10.180)  that  "No  minister  of  the  gospel 
or  pnest  of  any  denomination  whatsoever  shall  oe  al- 
lowed to  disclose  any  confessions  made  to  him  in  his 
professional  character  in  the  course  of  discipline  en- 

Joined  by  the  rules  or  practice  of  such  denomination", 
n  the  State  of  New  York  it  is  enacted  (Code  of  Civil 
Procedure,  1877,  S.  833)  that  "a  clergyman  or  other 
minister  of  an>r  religion  shall  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
close a  confession  made  to  him  in  his  professional 
character  in  the  course  of  discipline  enjoined  by  the 
rules  or  practice  of  the  religious  body  to  which  he  be- 
longs". By  S.  836  the  protection  is  to  apply  unless 
the  person  who  has  confessed  emressly  waives  it  upon 
the  trial  or  examination.  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
(Statutes,  1898,  S.  4074)  there  is  an  enactment  like 
unto  S.  833  of  the  New  York  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
with  the  addition  of  the  qualification  "without  con- 
sent thereto  by  the  party  confessing".  In  the  State 
of  Vermont  it  is  enacted  (Statutes.  1896,  no.  30)  that 
"no  priest  or  minister  of  the  gospel  shall  be  permitted 
to  testify  in  any  court  in  this  State  to  statements  made 


to  him  by  anv  person  under  the  sanction  of  a  religious 
confessional".  In  Hawaii  it  is  enacted  (Civil  La»-. 
1897,  S.  1418)  that  "no  clergyman  of  any  church  or 
religious  denomination  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
the  person  making  the  confession,  divulge  in  anv 
action,  suit  or  proceeding,  whether' civil  or  cciminal, 
any  confession  made  to  him  in  his  professional  char- 
acter according  to  the  uses  of  the  cnureh  or  rdigioue 
denomination  to  which  he  belongs". 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  each  case,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hawaii,  Iowa,  and  Vermont,  the  enactment 
contains  the  words  "discipline  enjoined",  while  of 
these  others,  Hawaii  has  the  words  "accoroing  to  the 
uses  of  the  church  or  religious  denomination",  and 
Vermont  has  the  words  "under  the  sanction  of  a  re- 
ligious confessional " .    Iowa  appears  to  have  the  most 
widely-worded  provision  on  the  subject:  a  "confi- 
dential communication  to  a  clergyman  properly  en- 
trusted to  him  in  his  professional  capacity"  is  in- 
cluded in  the  same  sentence  with  confidential  commu- 
nications to  an  attorney,  oounsellorj  or  doctor,  and  the 
only  other  qualification  put  upon  it  is  that  it  should 
be  "necessary  and  proper  to  enable  him  (the  cl«:gy- 
man)  to  discharge  the  functions  of  his  office  accordmg 
to  the  usual  course  of  practice  or  discipline".  But 
the  statutes  would  not  cover  a  casual  communicatioa 
made  to  a  clergyman  which  is  not  made  to  him  by 
reason  of  his  professional  capacity  (State  v.  Brown, 
1895,  95  Iowa,  381).    In  like  manner  it  was  held  in 
1835  in  the  State  of  New  York  that  a  communication 
made  to  a  clergyman  by  a  member  of  his  congregation, 
but  not  made  to  him  as  a  clergyman  or  in  the  course 
of  discipline,  was  not  within  the  privilege  (People  r. 
Gates  (1835),  13  Wend.,  311).   Similaily,  in  Indi- 
ana, it  has  been  held  that  where  the  eyid«ice  given  by 
a  priest  does  not  concern  any  confession  made  to  him 
in  the  course  of  discipline,  enjoined  by  the  Church, 
the  evidence  is  admissible  (Gillooley  v.  State  (1877). 
56  Ind.,  182) ;  that  only  statements  made  to  clergy- 
men in  obedience  to  some  supposed  religious  duty  are 
privileged  (Knight  t>.  Lee,  80  Ind.,  201).  The  States 
of  Georgia,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  and  Texas  have  statutes  {wotecting  oont- 
munications  made  to  attorneys  professionally.  From 
the  fact  of  such  communications  being  protected  by 
statute  while  these  passing  between  priest  and  peni- 
tent are  not  so  protected  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  no  privilege  is  accorded  to  these  latter  com- 
munications, because  the  former  were  already  privi- 
leged at  common  law. 

France. — In  the  western  portion  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe  the  sacredness  of  the  seal  of  confession  re- 
ceived public  recognition  at  a  very  early  date. 
Among  the  Capituhuries  of  Charlemajme  the  first  ca- 
pitulary of  the  year  813,  Article  XXVII,  is  as  follows: 
"that  inquiry  shall  be  made  whether  what  is  re- 
ported from  Austria  (de  partibus  Austrite)  is  true  or 
not,  viz.,  that  priests,  for  reward  received,  make 
known  thieves  from  their  confessions  (quod  presby- 
teri  de  confessionibus  accepto  pretio  muiifestent  la- 
trones) ".  The  Austria  here  referred  to  is  the  eastern 
part  of  the  old  Western  Empire,  then  called  Austria. 
In  France  it  was  an  incohtestably  established  princi- 
ple not  only  that  a  confessor  could  not  be  examined 
m  a  court  of  justice  as  to  matters  revealed  to  him  in 
confession,  but  that  admissions  made  in  confeasicm,  if 
disclosed,  might  not  be  received  or  acted  upon  by  the 
court  ana  would  not  be  evidence.  _  Meilin  and  Guyot, 
distinguished  writers  on  French  jurisprudence,  cite  a 
decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Normandy  deciding  the 
principle  and  laying  down  that  a  person  charged  upon 
the  evidence  of  a  confession  cannot  be  convicted  and 
must  be  discharged.  They  cite  decrees  of  other  Par- 
liaments laying  down  the  sacredness  of  the  seal  of  con- 
fession, .^nong  others,  they  cite  a  decree  of  the  Par- 
liament^of  Paris  in  1580,  that  a  confessor  could  not  he 
compelled  to  disclose  the  accomplices  of  a  certain 
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oriminal,  whose  names  the  criminal  had  oonfeesed  to 
him  when  going  to  the  scaffold.  These  decrees  were 
judicial.  From  the  able  and  comprehensive  argu- 
ment of  the  appellant's  counsel  in  the  Quebec  case  of 
Gill  V.  Bouchajrd,  which  has  been  mentioned  above, 
much  valuable  information  on  the  French  law  upon 
the  subject  is  to  be  obtained.  In  that  argument  there 
is  cited  a  deime  by  the  Parliament  of  Flandeia  in  1776 
declaring  that  the  evidence  of  a  witness  who  repeated 
8  confession  which  he  had  overheard  was  not  admis- 
sible, and  reversing  the  jud^nent  which  had  been 
passed  on  the  admission  of  such  evidence. 

Muteau,  another  distinguished  French  jurist, 
speaks  in  clear  and  emphatic  terms  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  seal,  citing,  also,  various  instances  in  proof. 
He  tells  us  in  a  foot-note  of  a  certain  Marquise  de 
BrinvLlliers,  among  whose  papers,  after  she  had  been 
arrested,  was  foum  a  general  confession  (apparently 
made  in  pursuance  of  religious  didbipline)  aocusing 
herself  of  an  attempt  to  murder  various  members  oi 
her  family.  The  court  trying  her,  he  says,  abso- 
lutely ignored  this  confession.  Muteau  gives  us  a 
quotation  from  (Erodius  in  Pandect  f.  73,  in  which 
^rodius  says:  "He  who  has  confessed  to  a  priest  is 
not  held  to  have  confessed".  In  Bonino's  case,  which 
is  cited  in  the  course  of  thb  appellant's  argument  in 
Gill  V.  Bouchard  as  having  been  decided  by  the  Court 
of  Cassation  of  Turin  (at  that  time  part  of  the  French 
Empire)  in  February,  1810,  and  as  being  reported  in 
the  "Journal  du  Palais  p6riodique",  VIII,  667,  the 
court  is  reported  to  have  decided  that  an  open  avowal 
made  by  a  penitent  in  consequence  of  hb  being  coun- 
selled in  confession  to  make  such  avowal  ought  not  to 
be  received  in  evidence  against  him. 

Merlin  and  Muteau  telTus  that  formerly  the  breach 
of  the  seal  by  a  priest  was  punishable  with  death. 
Guyot  says  tliat  canonists  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether 
the  breach  is  an  offence  cognizable  by  the  civil 
courts  (si  c'cst  un  d61it  commim  ou  un  cas  royal),  but 
that  several  canonists  maintain  that  the  civil  judees 
ought  to  have  cognizSipce  of  it.  This  appears  to_  be 
his  own  view  because  the  breach  is  a  grave  crime 
against  religion  and  society,  a  public  scandal,  and  a 
sacril^.  He  cites,  however,  a  decree  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Toulouse  of  16  Feb.,  1679.  deciding  that  the 
o^nizanoe  of  the  offence  belonged  to  the  ecclesiasti- 

A^l  tSese  three  writers  except  from  the  general  in- 
violability of  the  seal  the  single  case  of  hiwi  treason, 
that  is,  an  offence  again^  the  person  of  the  king  or 
against  the  safety  of  the  State.  Merlin  and  Guyot, 
appear  to  base  their  authority  for  this  exception  on  a 
statement  by  Laurent  Bouchel,  a  distinguished  French 
advocate  (1559-1629).  He  practised  before  the 
French  Parliament;  he  was  also  an  expert  in  canon 
law  and  he  wrote  a  work  on  the  Decrees  of  the  Galli- 
can  Church.  They  cite  Bouchel  as  stating  that  "on 
account  of  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  crime  of 
high  treason  the  confessor  is  excused  if  he  reveals  it; 
that  he  (Bouchel)  does  not  know  if  one  ought  to  go 
further  and  say  that  the  priest  who  may  have  k^t 
such  a  matter  secret  and  not  have  denounced  it  to  the 
magistrate  would  be  guilty  and  would  be  an  accom- 
plice; that  one  cannot  doubt  that  a  person  who  is  in- 
fbrmed  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  person  and  estate 
of  the  prince  would  be  excommunicated  and  anathem- 
atized if  he  did  not  denounce  it  to  the  magbtrate  to 
have  it  punbhed  " .  It  u  to  be  noticed  that  thb  state- 
ment by  Bouchel,  as  cited  by  Merlin  and  Guyot,  does 
not  mention  any  decree  or  decbion  or  any  other  au- 
thority supporting  it.  Muteau,  in  excepting  high 
treason,  appears  to  base  the  exception  mainly  ui>on  a 
decree  of  Ix>ub  XI,  of  22  December,  1477,  enjoining 
"upon  nil  persons  whatsoever"  to  denounce  certain 
crimes  against  the  safety  of  the  State  and  the  person 
of  the  king  which  might  come  to  their  knowled^. 
He  says  that  the  theologians  have  invariably  main- 


tained that  confessors  were  not  included  among  pe^ 
sons  bound  to  reveal  high  treason.  Muteau  points 
out,  also,  that  the  Inquisition  itself  uniformly  laid 
down  that  "never,  in  no  interest,"  should  the  seal  of 
confession  be  violated. 

Dalloz  (otn^)  in  hb  learned  and  comprehensive 
work  on  jurisprudence,  in  which  the  whole  of  French 
law  b  compiled  and  commented  on  under  the  numer- 
ous subjects  affected  by  it,  says  that  as  the  laws  of 
France  .(hb  work  was  publbhed  in  1853,  when  he 
was  an  advocate  practising  at  the  imperial  Court  of 
Paris)  protect  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
they  could  not  exact  from  the  clerg^yman,  in  breach  of 
these  rules,  the  disclosure  of  secrets  revealed  to  him 
in  the  exercise  of  hb  minbtry.  Citing  the  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Lateran  enjoining  the  secrecy  of  the  seal, 
which,  he  tells  us,  only  reproduces  an  older  rule  going 
back  to  the  year  600,  he  observes  that  the  inviolability 
declared  by  it  b  absolute  and  without  dbtinction.^ 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  in  Laveine's 
case  (30  Nov  .,1810,  Receuil  g£n€ral  des  lob  et  des  arrets, 
XI,  i,  49)  affords  support,  not  by  the  actual  decision, 
but  by  certain  words  used  in  it,  to  the  contention  for 
the  exception  of  high  treason,  while  the  actual  decision 
b  commonly  cited  as  one  of  the  leading  judicial  author- 
ities for  the  general  principle  of  the  immunity  of  the  con- 
fessor. It  was  a  case  in  which  restitution  had  been 
made  by  a  thief  through  a  priest  outside  confession, 
the  thief,  however,  stating  at  the  time  that  he  re- 
garded the  conversation  as  being  to  hb  confessor  and 
as  made  under  the  seal  of  confession,  to  which  the 
priest  assented.  The  court  of  first  instance  held  that 
only  a  communication  received  in  sacramental  con- 
fession would  be  privileged  and  that,  therefore,  the 
priest  was  bound  m  thb  case  to  disclose  the  name  of 
the  thief.  The  Court  of  Cassation  reversed  thb  de- 
cbion. Its  judgment  commences  with  a  reference  to 
the  exbtence  of  the  Concordat  and  to  the  result  that 
the  Catholic  religion  is  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  State,  and  it  goes  on  to  say  that  a  confessor  may 
not  be  ordered  to  disclose  secret  communications  made 
to  him  in  the  exercise  of  hb  calling,  "excepting  those 
cases  which  appertain  directly  to  the  safety  of  the 
State"  (hors  les  cas  qui  tiennent  imm^iatement  k  la 
sAret^  de  I'^tat).  Commenting  on  these  words,  Dalloz 
(otni)  says  that  the  jurist,  L^raverend,  admits  the 
exception.  Dalloz  f^pears  not  to  agree  with  it. 
"The  oath,"  he  says,  "prescribed  by  the  Concordat 
and  the  OrgEinic  Articles  b  no  longer  used:  even  if  it 
were,  the  obligation  which  would  result  from  it  to  dis- 
close to  the  Government  what  was  being  plotted  to  its 
prejudice  in  the  diocese  or  elsewhere  could  not  apply 
to  confession.  The  duty  of  informing  having  been, 
moreover,  struck  out  from  our  laws,  at  the  time  of  the 
revision  of  the  penal  code  in  1832,  it  could  not  subsist 

\Yi  such  ft  C2IS6i 

By  Art.  378  of  the  French  Penal  Code  "doctors, 
surpeons,  and  other  officers  of  health  as  well  as  apothe- 
caries, mid-wives,  and  all  other  persons  who,  by  their 
status  (ital)  or  profession  are  the  depositanes  of  se- 
crets confided  to  them,  revealing  such  secrets,  except  in 
cases  in  which  the  law  obliges  them  to  inform  (hors  les 
cas  oil  la  lot  les  oblige_&  se  porter  ddnonciateurs)  shall 
be  punbhed  with  imprisonment  from  one  to  six  montiis, 
and  with  a  fine  of  from  100  to  500  francs. "  The  ex- 
ception, mentioned  in  the  article,  of  persons  obliged 
by  law  to  be  informe<6,  as  pointed  out  by  M.  Dalloz, 
has  become  obsolete  owing  to  the  fact  that  Articles 
103-107,  which  dealt  with  the  obligation  of  inform- 
ing, were  repeided  by  the  law  of  28  April,  1832.  Dr. 
H.  F.  Riviere,  counsellor  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  in 
hb  edition  of  the  French  Codes  (Code  P^nal,  p.  68) 
has  a  note  to  that  effect.  M.  Amiand  Dalloz,  tne  son 
and  collaborator  of  the  author  of  the  "Jurisprudence 
g(n6ra.\e, ' '  says  in  another  work :  "  Supposing  that  one 
may  admit  a'  derogation  from  thb  prmciple  in  favour 
of  the  interests  of  the  State  compromised  by  some 
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plot,  which  is,  at  least,  very  debatable,  one  must, 
neverthetess,  maintain  in  private  cases  the  obligation 
of  seore<7  in  its  int^ity".  The  same  writer  says 
that  the  exception  of  the  confessor  is  deduced  from 
the  principle  of  Art.  378  of  the  Penal  C!ode,  from  the 
needs  of  tne  soul  and,  above  all,  from  tiie  laws  which 
have  recognized  the  Catholic  religion.  "And  it 
would  be  repugnant, "  he  continues,  that  one  could, 
in  any  case  at  all,  force  the  religious  conscience  of  the 
confessor  in  constraining  him  to  break,  in  defiance  of 
one  of  the  most  imperious  duties  of  his  office,  the  seal 
of  confession. " 

In  Fay's  case  [  (Dec.  4,  1891),  Receuil  g£n6ral  dea 
lois  et  des  arrets,  1892, 1,  473]  the  Court  of  Cassation 
held  that  the  mmisters  of  religions  legally  recognized 
are  obliged  to  keep  secret  communications  made  to 
them  by  reason  of  their  fimctions;  and  that  with  re- 
gard to  priests  no  distinction  is  inade  as  to  whether 
uie  secret  is  made  known  in  confession  or  outside  it, 
and  the  obligation  of  secrecy  is  absolute  and  is  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy :  C.  Penal  378.  The  annotator  of 
the  report  be|pins  Lis  notes  by  saying  that  it  is  an  uni- 
versally admitted  point  that  the  exemption  from  giv- 
ing evidence  is  necessarily  extended  to  priests  with  i»- 
Kwd  to  the  matters  ooniSded  to  them  in  oonfeeaon. 
He  cites,  among  other  cases,  one  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation in  Belgium  declaring  that  there  has  never  been 
any  doubt  that  priests  are  not  bound  to  disclose  con- 
fessions in  the  witness-box.  The  Concordat  between 
France  and  the  Holy  See  having  been  broken,  and, 
oonsequently,  the  Catholic  religion  being  no  longer 
established  m  France  under  the  auspices  of  the  State, 
part  of  the  grounds  adduced  for  some  of  the  decisions 
cited  above  cease  to  hold  good.  But  Art.  378  of  the 
Penal  Code  endures,  and,  as  shown,  there  is  no  longer 
any  statutory  obligation  upon  the  classes  of  persons 
enumerated  m  it  to  give  imormation  of  crime  of  any 
nature.  Consequently,  in  virtue  of  that  article,  con- 
fessor^  are  not  only  absolutely  exempt  from  any  obli- 
gation ever  to  disclose  a  confession,  but  they  are  under 
a  statutory  obligation  never  to  do  sb. 

Spain. — In  Spain,  from  an  indirect  report  given  by 
Muteau,  we  get  stem  proof,  at  a  comparativdy  early 
period,  of  the  abhorrence  in  which  a  breach  of  the  s«u 
of  confession  was  held.  According  to  Muteau,  Ra- 
viot,  in  his  "Observations  sur  le  receuil  des  arrets  de 
Perrier",  cites  a  Spanish  writer  as  stating  that  under 
James  I  of  Aragon,  who  rdgned  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, if  a  priest  were  convicted  of  a  breach  of  the  seal 
of  confession,  his  tongue  was  cut  out.  The  same  un- 
named author  says,  we  are  told,  that  priests  con- 
victed of  the  offence  have  been  handed  over  bv  popes 
to  the  civil  power  to  receive  the  punishment  of  oeath. 
In  a  countiy  in  which  there  are  still  to-day  so  many 
laws  for  mamtaining  respect  for  the  Cathoho  religion, 
it  is  clear  that  the  law  would  not  demand  that  priests 
should  be  required  to  reveal  in  the  witness^x  what 
had  been  said  to  them  in  sacramental  confession. 

Italy. — Farinaccius,  a  famous  sixteentii-century 
Italian  writer  on  jurisprudence,  perhaps  the  most 
gifted  and  able  lawyer  of  his  day,  and  almost  univei^ 
sally  followed  (his  "Praxb  criminalift"  being  for  two 
centuries  the  standard  for  the  great  majoritv  of  crim- 
inal jurisdictions  in  Western  Continental  Europe) 
expressly  denies  that  cases  of  high  treason  form  any 
exception  to  the  general  and  uniform  rule  of  the  invio- 
lability of  the  seal  of  oonfessiotf.  He  states  (Quiest. 
51:  nn.  99,  100  and  101)  as  follows:  "Sacerdos  non 
potest  delicta  commissa  per  confitentem  revelare 
etiam  quod  sint  atrocissima  ac  etiam  quod  continen- 
tur  sub  crimine  less  majestatis,  imo  nec  etiam  ad  id 
cogi  potest  demandatopapte",  i.e.,  "a  priest  may  not 
reveal  the  offences  committed  by  the  person  confess- 
ing, even  though  they  be  of  the  most  atrocious,  and 
even  though  they  come  under  the  crime  of  high 
treason:  and,  what  is  more,  he  cannot  even  be  com- 
pelled thereto  by  order  of  the  pope" .  In  modem  Italy, 


by  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  Art.  288,  doctors,  sur- 
geons, etc.,  and  every  other  person  to  whom  by  reason 
of  his  state,  profession,  or  office  a  secret  has  been  ooo- 
fided,  mav  not  be  obliged  to  give  evidence  of  such 
secret  under  pain  of  nullity  (i.  e.,  of  his  evidence), 
save  in  the  cases  in  which  the  law  e]q>re8sly  obliges 
tiiem  to  give  information  of  any  matter  to  the  puluie 
authority.  There  appears  to  b«  no  such  e:q>reaB  obli- 
gation uponpriests  m- the  law. 

German  Empire. — By  the  Code  of  Civil  Prooeduze 
for  the  German  Empire  of  30  Jan.,  1877,  book  II, 
put  I,  title  7,  par.  348,  certain  classes  of  persons  are 
entitled  to  refuse  to  give  evidence.  The  fourth  class 
consists  of  "clergymen  in  respect  of  matters  whicfa 
have  been  confided  to  them  in  their  exereise  of  the  care 
of  souls".  It  was  held  by  a  decision  of  the  Inmoial 
Court  of  8  June,  1883,  that  if  a  clergyman  should  have 
communicated  to  a  third  person  any  matter  so  con- 
fided to  him  he  wbuld  not  be  exempt  from  giving  evi- 
dence of  the  communication  to  the  thira  person. 
Dr.  von  Wilmowski  and  Justizrath  Levy  in  their  edi- 
tion of  the  German  Impmal  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
have  a  comment  expressing  doubt  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  this  decision.  Para^ph  350  enacts  that 
oleigymen  may  not  refuse  to  pive  evidence  when  they 
are  released  from  the  obligation  of  secrecy.  Dr.  von 
Wilmowski  and  Levy  comment  as  follows  upon  this 
paragraph:  "Whether  clersymen  are  effectually  re- 
leased through  the  consent  <h  the  confident  or  thitni^ 
permission  of  their  superiors  is  to  be  decided  according 
to  the  religious  conceptions  {ReUgioMbegrife)  of  the  de- 
nomination to  which  the  clergyman  belongs.  By 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  law  a  release  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  keep  secret  anytiiing  communicated  under  the 
seal  of  confession  is  entirdy  excluded  (c.  12,  X,  de 
pcenit.  5,  38)" 

Austria. — In  Austria  by  the  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure (Straf-proeeas-Ordnimg)  of  23  May,  1873,  par. 
151,  certain  classes  of  persons  may  not  be  examined 
as  witnesses  and  if  they  should  be  so  examined  their 
evidence  shall  be  null  and  void  (bei  aonMger  NiehHg- 
keil  Hirer  Aumoos).  The  first  class  consists  of  clergy- 
men in  respect  of  what  has  been  confided  to  them  in 
confession  or  otherwise  under  the  seal  of  clerical  pro- 
fessional secrecy. 

Egypt. — In  Egypt  there  is  in  the  Penal  Code 
(Art.  274)  a  provision  to  the  same  effect  as  that  of 
Art.  378  of  the  French  Penal  Code. 

Mexico. — By  the  Penal  Code  of  Mexico,  promul- 
gated 20  December,  1891,  Art.  768,  confessors,  doc- 
tors, sui^eons  etc.  are  not  to  be  compelled  by  the 
authorities  to  reveal  secrets  which  have  been  confided 
to  them  by  reason  of  their  state  or  in  the  exereise  of 
tlieir  profession,  nor  are  they  to  be  compelled  to  give 
notice  of  offences  of  which  they  have  become  cog- 
nizant in  this  way. 

Brazil. — By  the  Penal  Code  of  the  United  States 
of  Brazil,  Art.  192,  it  is  a  penal  offence  to  reveal  any 
person  or  secret  of  whom  or  which  notice  or  cognizance 
IS  had  by  reason  of  office,  employment,  or  profession 
(see  Confession;  Sbcrbt). 

Mabcabdus,  De  pnibationibta  (Frankfort,  1703);  Wiixim. 
CanciHa  Uagna  BrUannia  et  Hibernia,  I  (London,  1737),  577, 
S95;SpBUtAH,  Conctlu,  IKIxindon,  1664),357;  Ltkdwood,  Pro- 
m'neiiab  (uu  Cmutitutimet  Antlia)  eui  adjieiuntiir  Comtitutionm 
UoaHna  D.  Olhonie  et  D.  OthabmUt  cum  aniuKatumtbiu  /okoamt 
de  AthoHO  (Oxford,  1679);  Statutea  ef  the  Realm  (London,  1810): 
Slatulu  at  Large,  ed.  PtcKXBiNO  (Cambridca,  1762):  Houifans, 
CAronte<M  (London,  1S87);  &row,  ChrmMt  of  Bnglani  (London, 
1631-2);  The  Two  Bookta/tU  Hamiliee,  ed.  GnimrBB  (Oxfoid, 
1859);  Gibson,  Cada;yiin«<ecl.an0lw.  (Oxford,  1761):  Arum. 
Cimmtnt.  by  Wav  of  Suppl.  to  the  Catunt  and  ConttitMon*  e/Ike 
Church  of  Btmbmd  (London,  1726) ;  BiACKaroKB,  Coimmnl.  en 
the  Lam  of  Bnaland,  III  (21it  ed.,  London,  1844),  znii:  Pbakb, 
Laa  of  Bridmtee  (Sth  ed.,  London,  1823),  175;  Cobbbtt,  Com- 
pMt  CoOeel.  of  the  SlaU  TriaU,  It  (London,  1809) ;  Bxxtbam. 
Rationale  of  Judicial  Bvidenee,  ed.  Mill,  IV  (London,  1837),  586; 
(^ABDWBLL,  Documentary  Annate  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Bnf 
land  (Oxford,  1854) ;  Badblbt,  PriMete  of  Reliaynu  Confetione 
in  Bnolieh  Courte  of  Juetice  (London,  1865):  PHiLLmoBB,  Se- 
deeiaelical  Law  of  the  Churdk  of  Bngland,  I  (3nd  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1896),  Tii  Fdliack  *im  MAlTuifD,  Hilt,  of  SnfUeh  Lam  bo- 
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.>r<  Ikt  Hnu  0/  Bdward  I  (Csmbridoe,  1895);  MAiTiAin),  Soman 
'  anon  Lava  in  the  Church  of  Sngland  (London,  1898) ;  BopwooD, 
L.JW  of  Confeaion  in  Criminal  Cam  (London,  1871);  Whbat- 
LCT,  Balittnal  Iltiulration  of  tht  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(Oxford,  1846) ;  Maitlihd,  PUa»  of  the  Crown  for  tht  County  of 
aioucetter  for  the  year  Ittl  (London,  1884):  MacNally,  RuU$ 
of  Etidence  on  Pleae  of  the  Crown  (Dublin,  1802) ;  Tatlor,  Imv>  of 
Etidmce.  ed.  Huhe-Wiluahs,  I  (10th  ed.,  London,  1S06) ,  647-9; 
Best,  Lav  of  Btidence,  ed.  Lelt  (London,  1906) ;  AusoN,  Pract. 
of  the  Cnm.  tawo/Scofland.II  (Edinburgh,  1833), 686;  Tar,  i,aiii 
of  Btidence  in  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1827);  HuuB,  Comment,  on 
the  Laa  of  Scotland  reepedint  Crime;  II  (3id  ed.,  Edinburgh, 
1829),  xii,  335;  Wiouobb,  System  ofBridenee  in  Trialt  at  Common 
Law,  IV  (Boston,  1905).  Ixxxiv;  Orbbnuaf,  Law  o/  Btidence, 
ed.  CBOsawiLL,  I  (ISth  ed.,  Bogton,  1892),  xiii;  Corpuejurit  ger- 
mania  on*.  (Magdeburg,  1738):  OuroT,  Ripertaire  unitertd  et 
rainonni  de  furisprud.  cit.  crim.  canon,  et  bhUfic,  IV  (new  ed.,  PBria, ' 
1784).  420;  Mbrun.  Rtpert.  unit,  et  raieonni  de}urieprud.,V ^th 
ed.,  Brunela,  1825).  406;  Dallox,  Jurieprud.  gintrale,  XIV 
(Paris,  1853),  754;  RnnltRB,  HAuB,  and  Pont,  Codet franeaie  et 
loie  ueuellee  (16th  ed.,  Paris,  1888):  Vox  Wiliiowski  and  Lbtt, 
Cirilproieatordnune  und  Qerieht»verfaeeuno>geeett  fUr  da*  Deuleche 
Reich  nAi*  den  Binfuhrunoegeeetten.  I  (7th  ed.,  Berlin,  1895); 
Nabb,  Lite  of  Lord  Wetttmry,  II  (London,  1888):  Lilly  and 
Walus,  The  Law  Specialty  affecting  Catholiee  (London,  1893).  i 

R.  S.  Nolan. 


Seattle,  Diocbsb  or  (Skattlensib).  oompriaes 
the  entire  State  of  Washington,  U.  S.  A.,  ana  em- 
bracee  an  area  of  66,680  sq.  miles  with  over  a  million 
inhabitants.  Hie  diocese  was  originally  created  on 
24  July,  1846,  by  Pius  IX  as  the  See  of  Walla  Walla, 
but  on  31  May,  1850,  the  name  was  changed  to  that' 
of  the  Diocese  of  Nesqually,  with  Vancouver,  Wash- 
ington, as  the  episcopal  city.  Owing  to  important 
considerations,  the  title  was  a^ain  changed,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1907,  to  that  of  the  Diocese  of  Seattle,  with 
the  new  cathedral  and  residence  of  the  bishop  m  the 
city  of  the  same  name  on  Puget  Sound. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  State  of  Washington 
formed  a  portion  of  that  great  ferra  ineogniia  called 
the  "Oregon  (Country ",  whose  rugged  and  romantic 
wilderness  is  described  by  the  Jesuit  missionary, 
'  Father  De  Smet,  in  his  account  of  the  Oregon 
missions.  The  introduction  of  the  Catholic  Faith 
into  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  is  somewhat 
remarkable.  It  was  not  primarily  brouj^ht  about,  as 
in  so  many  instances,  by  priests  of  rehgious  orders, 
but  by  secular  priests  who  came  at  the  earnest  solici- 
tations of  Catholic  laymen.  Simon  Plamondon  of 
Cowlitz,  Washington,  initiated  a  petition  for  priests 
in  1833,  and  renewed  it  in  the  year  1835.  Hence, 
the  State  of  Washin^n  may  fay  claim  to  being 
the  cradle  of  Cathohcism  in  the  North-west.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Company  for  many  vears  carried  on 
an  extensive  fur  trade  in  the  North-west  territory, 
which  extended  as  far  south  as  the  Columbia  River. 
Its  employees  were  a  heterogeneous  ag{^«gation; 
and  hence,  though  an  English  corporation  with  head- 
quarters in  London,  it  numbered  among  them  manj^ 
French  Canadians.  These  hardy  trappers  and  hun- 
ters, far  from  all  civilization  and  with  Uttle  hope  of 
ever  returning  to  their  homes,  took  Indian  women 
as  wives  and  established  families  in  the  Walla- 
mette  and  Cowlitz  valleys  on  land  granted  to  them 
by  the  company.  These  retired  hunters,  advancing  in 
years,  longed  for  the  ministrations  of  the  reUgion  of 
their  youth.  The  fatherly  chief  factor.  Dr.  John 
McLoughlin,  who  presided  at  Fort  Vancouver  (estab- 
lished in  1828),  tried  to  maintain  a  religious  spirit 
among  his  men,  as  much  from  policy  as  to  satisfy 
their  desires,  by  gathering  them  on  Sundays  for  reh- 
dous  services;  but  he  clearly  saw,  though  himself  a 
Fhwtestant  at  that  time,  that  his  ministrations  did 
not  satisfy  the  Catholics.  Protestant  missionaries 
arrived  from  the  United  States.  McLoughlin  wel- 
comed them  in  the  midst  of  his  mixed  class  of  settlers, 
hoping  that  now  the  religious  problem  was  solved. 
He  soon  became  aware  that  a  denominational  brand 
of  Christianity  was  distasteful  to  the  French  Cana- 
dians. On  their  behalf,  therefore,  he  sent,  in  1834  and 
1835,  two  earnest  appeals  for  priests  to  the  nearest 
Catholic  bishop,  Right  Rev.  J.  N.  Provencher  of  Red 


River,  Canada,  and  through  him  to  Archbishop  J. 
Si^pay  of  Quebec.  Their  relies  were  most  cUacour- 
aging;  they  had  no  priests  to  send  to  so  distant  a 
field.  The  Hudson  Bav  Company,  moreover,  in- 
formed of  the  appeal,  refused  transportation  for  any 
Catholic  missionaries  to  their  territory.  McLoughlin, 
however,  was  not  so  easily  conquered,  and  his  services 
to  the  company  were  too  important  to  be  disr^arded. 
Finally  the  Home  0£Sce  relented,  and  in  1837  Fathers 
F.  N.  Blanohet  and  M.  Demers  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Quebec  were  allowed  to  accompany  the  annual  con- 
voy to  the  North-west. 

The  two  missionaries  arrived  at' Vancouver,  Wash- 
ington, on  24  Nov.,  1838.  Their  reception  was  an 
ovation  fo'r  the  Catholic  Faith.  Tears  were  shed  when 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  offered  for  the  first  time. 
When  the  few  days  of  mutual  joy  had  passed  the 
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priests  would  willingly  have  proceeded  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Coluinbia,  where  twenty-six  familiea 
claimed  their  services,  but  the  orders  of  their  eccle- 
siastical superiors  disposed  otherwise,  and  they  per- 
manently located  north  of  the  Columbia  River.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Company  maintained  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  established  posts  in.  the  territory  north 
of  the  Columbia  River,  which  was  inhabited  by  about 
100,(X)0  Indians.  At  CowUtz,  therefore,  with  its  four 
Catholic  famiUes,  Father  Blanchet  opened  his  &st 
mission,  which  can  rightfully  claim  to  be  the  parent 
church  of  the  North-west.  Here  he  erected  in  1839  a 
log  building,  twenty  by  thirty  feet  in  size,  which  he 
dedicated  to  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  which  served  as 
bis  chapel  and  residence.  During  the  erection  of  this 
building  an  unexpected  difficulty  presented  itself.  A 
delegation  of  Nesqually  Indians  wished  to  see  the 
"real  Blackrobe  "  and  to  be  instructed  by  him.  Being 
ignorant  of  their  language  and  at  a  loss  to  make  him- 
self understood,  he  thought  of  a  novel  contrivance  to 
instruct  them.  He  made  a  long  flat  stick  or  ladder 
with  forty  short  parallel  lines  on  it  to  represent  the 
four  thousand  years  before  Christ;  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  thirty-three  points  and  three  crosses  to  show 
the  years  of  Christ's  life  and  the  manner  of  His  death. 
A  church  and  twelve  perpendicular  marks  denoted  the 
beginning  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  death  of 
Christ  through  the  Apostles;  ei^teen  further  hori- 
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tontal  marks  and  thirtv-nine  points  showed  the  time 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  Saviour.  The  lesson 
proved  successful.  The  Indikns  took  home  copies  of 
the  stick,  which  they  called  the  Sa-eha4e»sHac,  and 
whidi  is  known  as  the  "Catholic  ladder".  On  the 
completion  of  his  architectural  labours,  Father 
Blanchet  made  several  diort  visits  to  the  Wallamette 
Valley  settlers. 

Meanwhile  Father  Demers  followed  the  route_  of 
the  hunters  and  trappers,  and  visited  the  Indian 
settlements  in  the  mterior.  He  was  welcomed 
everywhere  by  both  whites  and  natives.  During  the 
following  four  years  the  two  missionaries  met  but 
rarely — twice  a  year  in  Vancouver  to  console  and 
encourage  each  other.  The  only  change  made  in 
their  lives  during  this  period  came  when  C!hief  Fac- 
tor Douglas  notified  them  (October,  1839)  that  his 
company  had  no  longer  any  reason  for  preventing 
their  establishing  theniselves  south  of  the  Columbia. 
In  consequence  of  this  notification,  Father  Blanchet 
took  up  his  residence  at  St.  Paul,  Oregon,  while 
Father  Demers  was  left  at  the  Cowlitz  mission.^  From 
this  moment  he  was  in  chares  almost  exclusively  of 
the  whole  present  State  of  Washington,  although 
Father  Blanchet  made  a  few  journeys  to  the  Nes- 
qu^y  Indians,  and  even  planted  the  cross  on  Whit- 
by Island,  where  he  said  Mass  in  1S40.  Manuel  Ber- 
mer  of  Newaukum  Prairie  accompanied  Fathw 
Blanchet  from  Cowlits  to  the  Nesqually  Prairie  and 
to  Whitby  Island,  where  they  built  the  first  church 
on  Puget  Sound.  The  Oblate  Fathers  also  estab- 
liebed  missions  for  the  Indians,  and  whites  on  Puget 
Sound.  The  semi-annual  meeting  in  1842  was  of 
gpeci^  importance  for  the  Oregon  missions.  Father 
De  Smet,  who  had  come  from  the  Rock^  Mountains 
missktns  to  Vancouver  in  quest  of  suppbes,  was  pres- 
ent, and,  as  a  result  of  the  conference,  he  set  out  for 
Europe  to  obtain  help  and  to  expose  their  needs  to 
the  sovereign  pontiff.  Archbishop  Signay  was  like- 
wise interested  m  their  work;  he  had  not  only  sent  an 
appeal  to  Rome,  but^  soon  as  available,  despatched 
to  Uieir  assistance  Fathers  A.  Langlois  and  J.  B. 
Bolduc.  These  priests  arrived  at  Vancouver  on  17 
Sept.,  1843.  The  former  took  charge  of  Walla  Walla. 
Father  Demers  retired  to  the  newly-foimded  Oregon 
City.  Father  De  Smet  returned  in  August,  1844,  ac- 
companied by  four  Jesuit  Fathers  ana  six  Sisters  of 
Notrp-Dame  de  Namur:  and  almost  simultaneously, 
on  4  Nov.,  1844,  at  St.  Paul,  letters  arrived,  contain- 
ing the  news  that  the  territory  had  been  created  a  vi- 
cariate, with  Father  F.  N.  Blanchet  as  vicar  Apos- 
tolic. The  briefs  appointing  Father  Blanchet  as 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Oregon  were  received  at  Vancouver 
on  4  Nov.,  1844.  He  was  named  bishop  with  the  titu- 
lar See  of  Philadelphia,  which,  on  some  representatbn 
to  Rome,  was  changed  to  that  of  Drusa,  alter  his  con- 
secration at  Montreal,  on  25  July,  1845.  Bidiop 
Blanchet  sailed  for  Europe  to  lay  the  news  of  his  ex- 
tensive vicariate  before  the  Holy  See,  and  Father  De- 
mers was  appointed  vicar-general  and  administrator 
of  the  vicariate  during  his  absence.  In  the  autumn 
of  1847  Bishop  Blanchet  returned  to  the  Oregon  coast, 
accompanied  l>y  five  secular  priests,  two  deacons,  one 
novice,  three  Jesuit  Fathns,  three  lay  broth««,  and 
seven  Sisters  of  Notre-Dame  de  Namur.  Meanwhile 
Rome  had  transformed  his  vicariate  into  an  ecclesi- 
astical province,  and  on  his  return  he  found  himself 
the  first  Archbishop  of  Oregon  City  which  comprised 
all  the  territory  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  His 
suffragans  were  to  be  his  own  brother^agloire,  as 
bishop  of  the  newly-created  Diocese  of  Walla  Walla, 
which  extended  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and 
his  vicar-general  Father  Demers  as  Bishop  of  the  new 
Diocese  of  Vancouver  Island. 

A  unique  historical  feature  diaracterised  the  ereo- 
tkm  of  the  ecclesiastical  Province  of  Oregon.  The 
three  constituting  dioceses  were  created  rather  simul- 


taneously than  successively;  they  were  the  resnlt  of 
a  wise  division  of  a  large  field  of  labour  rather  than 
the  dismemberment  of  a  constituted  and  govoned 
see.  Vicar  Apostolic  F.  N.  Blanchet,  while  retumiiis 
from  Rome,  was  suddenly  raised  to  the  archiepisoopal 
dignity,  and  his  brother,  A.  M.  A.  Blanchet,  seem- 
ingly without  the  archbishop's  knowledge,  was  nom- 
inated and  consecrated  his  suffragan  before  the 
former  had  actually  taken  charge  of  his  archdiocese. 

Bishop  A.  M.  A.  Blanchet  (consecrated  27  Sept., 
1846;  d.  25  Feb.,  1887),  was  formerly  a  canon  of  the 
Montreal  cathecutd.   Accompanied  by  Fatho-  A.  B. 
Brouillet  and  two  students  from  Montreal,  and  Fa- 
ther Rosseau  with  five  Oblate  Fathers  from  St.  Lotiis, 
the  new  bishop  arrived  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  on  5 
Sept.,  1847.   Aided  by  his  experienced  brother,  he 
soon  acquainted  himseu  with  the  new  conditions  and 
the  great  task  before  him,  and  during  his  long  apos- 
tolic career  he  showed  himself  at  all  times  k  man  of 
^eat  self-sacrifice  and  wisdom  und«-  the  most  trying 
circumstances.    His  tact  was  eroecially  tested  imen 
the  deplorable  massacre  of  Dr.  M.  Whitman  and  his 
family  by  enraged  Cayuse  Indians  occurred  in  No- 
vember, 1847.    The  troubles  following  this  massacre 
and  the  reprisals  by  the  whites  during  the  subsequent 
Cayuse  war  placed  the  whole  vicinity  of  Walla  Walla 
for  more  than  two  years  in  such  a  state  of  turmofl 
that  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  remove  permanently  to 
Fort  Vancouver.    Here  he  constructed  of  logs  his 
residence  and  a  church,  his  cathedral  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  St.  James  in  memory  of  the  St.  James  Cathe- 
dral of  Montreal.    A  few  years  later  these  buildings 
were  replaced  by  better,  thou^  woodoi,  structures. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Holy  See,  the  name  of  the 
diocese  and  the  bishop's  seat  were  changed  on  31  May, 
1850,  the  diocese  becoming  known  as  the  Diocese  ch 
Nesqually.   The  first  priest  ordained  for  the  Walla 
Walla  diocese  was  Father  ChiTOuse,  O.M.I.   He  was 
stationed  at  St.  Rose's  mission,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1847  among  the  Yakimas.   On  account  of 
the  Indian  wars  this  mission  with  St.  Joseph's  was 
abandoned,  but  was  revived  in  1866  by  Fath»  St. 
Chige  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Boulet.   The  roister  of  the  Ob- 
late Fathers  for  Puget  Sound  contains  no  less  than 
3,811  baptisms  from  January,  1848.  to  Au;^,  1868. 
"The  TuiaUp  mission  among  the  Snohomish,  Swini- 
mish,  Lummis.  and  St.  Piene  Reserve  of  Seattle  or 
Duwamidi  Indians  was  opened  in  1860.   Bishop  De- 
mers held  the  first  religMUs  service  in  Seattle.  The 
present  state  (territory  of  Washington)  then  seceded 
from  the  old  Oregon  territory.   This  political  change 
caused  a  new  division  of  the  Diocese  of  Nesqually, 
whose  limits  now  became  identified  with  those  of  the 
new  territory.   Little  more  remains  to  be  said  of 
Bishop  Blanchet's  episcopate.   A  source  of  joy  for 
him  was  the  arrival,  on  8  Dec.,  1856,  of  sevoal  Sis- 
ters of  Providence  from  Montreal,  who  on  that  day 
b^fcan  their  mission  of  charity  in  the  hospitals  of  the 
North-west.    Broken  in  health  and  strength.  Bishop 
Blanchet  resigned  lus  office  in  1879. 

Bishop  A.  Junger  (consecrated  28  Oct.,  1879;  d. 
26  Dec.,  1895)  became  the  second  Bishop  of  Nes- 
qually. He  had  been  in  the  territory  of  WashingUm 
since  his  ordination  in  1862.  His  active  missionary 
life  as  a  priest  was  short.  After  two  years  as  assist- 
ant to  Father  Brouillet  at  Walla  Wula,  he  was  re- 
called by  Bidiop  Blanchet  to  Vancouver,  where  he 
laboured  until  he  was  left  in  charge  of  the  diocese  as 
its  bishop.  To  him  is  due  the  erection  at  Vancouver, 
m  1884,  of  a  large  cathedral,  Gothic  in  design  ana 
bmlt  of  brick  and  stone,  to  replace  the  wooden  struc- 
ture erected  liiirty  years  previously.  Bishop  Jun- 
eer's  chief  aim  was  to  reheve  his  clergy,  who  were 
hardly  able  to  attend  the  wants  of  an  inoreasiiig 
Catholic  population  throughout  the  state,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate attendance  at  the  Divine  Services.  Many 
small  churches  and  ehapels  were  built  during  his  in- 
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cumbency.  Another  object  of  his  solicitude  was  the 
Christian  education  of  the  younger  generation.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  the  Jesuita  transformed  (1886) 
their  common  school  at  Spokane  into  a  college  for 
boys,  and  entered  (1889)  the  small  but  growing  town 
of  Seattle.  At-  his  invitation  the  Redemptorist  and 
Benedictine  Orders,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  Sl^ 
Francis,  the  Holy  Names,  and  the  Visitation  entered 
the  diocese  and  began  their  useful  work.  At  his 
death  the  diocese  had:  41  churches  and  chapels;  37 
secular  priests;  21  priests  of  religious  ordeis. 

The  Right  Rev.  Edwaid  J.  O'Dea  (b.  23  Nov., 
1856,  at  Roxbury,  Mass.;  consecrated  8  Sept.,  1806. 
at  Vancouver)  became  third  Bishop  of  Nesqually  and 
first  Bishop  of  Seattle.  Preceding  his  elevation  to  the 
episcopal  oignity  he  spent  twelveyears  in  the  service 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Oregon.  The  new  bishop  was 
confronted  with  financial  difficulties.  He  came  into 
a  strange  territory,  and  had  to  assume  a  cathedral 
debt  of  $25,000,  which  at  this  period  of  incipient 
diocesan  development  and  general  financial  depression 
throughout  the  country  pressed  heavily  upon  him. 
The  foundation  for  the  reorganization  of  the  diocese 
was  laid  at  a  diocesan  synmi  held  in  1898,  when  a 
constitution  for  its  ^vemment  was  adopted  and 
promtdgated.  On  i&a  occasion  also  the  bishop's 
financiu  embarassment  was  taken  from  his  shoulders 
by  his  clergy.  The  spiritual  needs  of  the  youthful 
commonweSth  were  his  next  care.  The  former  terri- 
tory had  become  a  state.  The  Indians,  decimated  by 
disease  and  other  causes,  were  relented  to  small 
Kservations,  and  industrious  and  thnfty  immigrant 
farmers  were  rapidly  taking  their  places.  Prom  a  white 
population  of  75,000  in  1880  the  new  state  was  making 
gigantic  strides  towards  its  goal  of  more  than  one 
million  inhabitants  in  1910.  The  bishop's  solicitude 
was  not  limited  to  the  general  needs  of  the  diocese ;  it  ex- 
tended also  to  the  wants  of  the  children  and  the  needy. 

He  encouraged  the  establishment  of  parochial 
schools  when  possible.  In  1909  an  industrial  home 
for  neglected  and  orphan  boys  was  established  under 
his  personal  supervision.  To  protect  the  Italian  immi- 
grants and  their  famiUea  against  the  dangers  to  their 
faith  in  large  cities,  he  invited  the  Missionary  Sisters 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  an  Italian  religious  order,  to  the 
city  of  Seattle,  and  encouraged  them  in  their  difficult 
and  often  ungrateful  work.  Washington's  centre  of 
population  had  shifted  towards  Puget  Sound,  and 
Seattle  became  a  city  of  237,000  inhabitants.  Its 
new  cathedral,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  James,  built  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  city  and  harbour,  was  baain  in 
1905  and  was  dedicated  on  22  Dec.,  1907.  By  Decree 
of  11  Sept.,  1907,  the  name  of  the  see  was  changed  to 
that  of  the  Diocese  of  Seattle. 
.  Statistics. — There  are  in  the  diocese  (1911):  141 
priests,  including  52  of  religious  orders;  76  churches 
with  resident  pnests,  and  166  mission  churches  and 
chapels;  43  brothers  and  503  sisters  of  religious  orders; 
6  colleges  for  boys;  18  academies  for  girls,  of  which  2 
are  Normal  schools;  32  parochial  schools  with  5126 
pupils;  1  protectorate,  now  accommodating  78  boys; 
1  home  for  working  girls;  2  rescue  homes  for  ^Is; 
6  orphanages  with  over  500  children;  13  hospitals; 
3  homes  for  aged  poor.  The  estimated  Catholic 
population  of  Washington  is  about  100,000. 

Ds  Smvt,  Weatem  Miaaioru  and  Mianonariea  (New  York, 
1859) ;  Tdbsi,  Oregon  Missimu  and  TraveU  tner  the  Roeky  Moun^ 
taim  (New  York,  1847);  Palladino,  /ndian  and  White  (Balti- 
more, 1894) ;  BuNCHET,  Hietorical  Sketchee  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Oregon  (Portland,  1878);  Snowdbh,  Hittory  of  Waehintton 
(New  York,  lOOS) ;  Coarauo,  The  Siwaeh  (Seattle,  1895). 

W.  J.  Mbtz. 

Sebaste,  a  titular  see  in  Phrygia  Paoatiana,  suf- 
fragan of  Laodicea.  Sebaste  is  known  to  us,  apart  from 
Hieroeles,  "Synecdemus",  667-8,  by  its  coins  and  more 
so  by  its  inscriptions;  the  latter  identify  it  with  the 
present  village  of  Sivasli,  in  a  fertile  region  at  the 
fbot  of  Bourgas  Dagh,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 


plain  of  Banaz  Ova,  a  vilayet  of  Brousse.  The  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Sedjukler,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
is  also  full  of  its  ruins.  Sebaste  owes  its  name  ana 
foundation  to  Emperor  Augustus,  who  established  in- 
habitants of  the  adjacent  viHajges  in  it:  the  Phrygian 
god  M6n  and  his  Grecian  equivalent  Zeus,  as  well  as 
Apollo  and  Artemis,  were  adored  there.  The  town 
was  governed  by  stralegi  or  archons,  and  in  a.  d.  99 
a  geroitsia  or  council  was  established.  Several  of  the 
inscriptions,  which  have  been  discovered  in  Sebaste, 
are  Cnristian. 

Le  Quien  (Oriens  christ.,  I,  805)  mentions  seven  . 
bishops,  six  of  whom  are  Icaown  to  have  takenpart 
in  councils,  by  their  signatures:  Modestus  at  Chal- 
cedon,  451;  Anatolius  at  Constantinople,  553  (pos- 
sible Bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Cilicia);  Plato  at  (jon- 
stantinople,  692;  Leo  at  Niccea,  787;  Euthymius  at 
Constantinople,  869;  Constantine  at  the  Photian 
Council,  Constantinople,  879;  Theodore,  the  author 
of  a  lost  historical  work,  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
see  is  mentioned  in  the  "Notitice  episoopatuum" 
until  the  thirteenth  century,  sometimes  under  the 
name  of  Sebastia. 

Another  Sebaste  occurs  in  the  "Notitite  epis- 
oopatuum" as  a  bishopric  in  Cilicia  Prima,  Tarsus 
being  its  metropolis,  and  also  a  Julio-Sebaste,  a  see 
in  Isauria,  suffragan  of  Seleuda. 

SiUTB.  Dtet.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Oeog.,  «.  v.;  Rahsat,  Aeia 
Minor,  381 ,  etc. ;  Iran,  The  Citiee  and  BiAopriee  of  Phrytia,  560, 
581  nq.,  600  aeq.,  616,  791,  and  paaaim. 

S.  P^TBIDte. 

Sebaste,  Fobtt  M  arttrb  of.  See  Fobty  M  abtibs. 

Sobastis  (SivAs),  Abmenian  Catholic  Diocesb 
OP. — The  city,  which  existed  peihaps  under  another 
name  in  pre-Roman  times,  was  called  Sebastia  and  en- 
larged by  Augustus  (Babelon  and  Reinach, "  Monnaies 
d'^ie  Mineure",  I,  101);  under  Diocletian  it  became 
the  capital  of  Armeiiia  Prima  and  after  J ustinian  who  re- 
built its  walls,  the  capital  of  Armenia  Secunda  (Frooo- 
piuB,  "De.fidificiis'',  111,4;  Justin.,  "Nov.",  xxxi,  1). 
Towards  640  Sebastia  numbered  five  suffragan  bishop- 
rics and  only  four  in  the  tenth  century  (Gelzer,  "  Unge- 
druckte  .  .  .  Texte  derNotitise  episcopatuum",  538, 
553).  Inl347thediocesestillexisted,and  aslate.per- 
haps,  as  1371  (Miklosich  and  Muller,  "  Acta  patriarch- 
atus  Constantinopolitani",  1, 257, 558;  II,  65, 78);  in 
the  fifteenth  century  it  had  DMome  merely  a  titular  see. 
Among  its  bishops,  of  whom  Le  Quien  mentions  fif- 
teen (Oriens  christ.,  I,  419-26),  were:  St.  Blasius, 
whose  feast  is  celebrated  3  February ;  EulaUus,  present 
at  the  Council  of  Nicsa  in  325;  Eustathius,  who  was 
several  times  condemned,  and  who  played  a  consider- 
able part  in  the  establidunent  of  monasticism;  St. 
Meletius,  who  later  became  Bishop  of  Antioch;  St. 
Peter,  brother  of  St.  Basil  the  Great  of  Ceesarea 
(feast  9  January). 

This  city  produced  many  martyrs:  St.  Antiochus, 
feast  16  July;  Saint  Irenarchus  under  Diocletian,  29 
November;  Sts.  Atticus,  Eudoxius,  and  their  compan- 
ions, martyrs  under  the  Emperor  Licinius,  2  Novem- 
ber; St.  Severian,  9  September;  and  especially  the 
Forty  Martyrs,  soldiers  who  were  plunged  into  a 
frozen  lake  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  320,  and  whose 
feast  occurs  9  March.  In  the  b^inning  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  city  was  povemed  imder  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  Greek  emperors,  by  an  Armenian  dynasty 
which  disapp^ffed  about  1080;  in  the  twelfth 
century  it  became  the  residence  of  the  Turcoman 
emirs;  in  the  thirteenth  century,  of  the  Seljuk  princes, 
one  of  whom,  Ala-ed-Din,  rebuilt  the  city  in  1224.  To 
this  epoch  may  be  traced  several  veiy  beautiful  me- 
drissas,  or  schools,  still  in  a  state  m  preservation. 
Another  Turkish  dynasty  was  there  exterminated  in 
1392  by  Sultan  Bajazet.  Taken  and  destroyed  in 
1400  by  Timur,  who,  it  is  said,  caused  the  massacre  of 
its  100,000  inhabitants,  Sebastia  passed  anew  under 
the  sway  of  the  Osmanhs.   Sivas  is  the  chief  city  of  a 
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vilayet  and  numbers  45,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
10,000  are  Armenian  Gregorians,  2000  schismatic 
Greeks,  200  Catholics,  and  the  remainder  Turks. 
The  Catholic  Armenian  diocese  comprises  3000  faith- 
ful, 18  priests,  7  churches,  4  chapek,  a  large  college 
conducted  by  the  French  Jesuits,  and  a  school  taught 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Lyons.  At  Tokat,  a 
dependency  of  tius  diocese,  are  aJso  a  Jesuit  house. 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  and  Armenian  Sisters. 

SinTH,  DicL  of  Or.  and  Rom.  GeoQ.,  ■.  v.;  OniABD,  Sinu,  kuit 
lOda  ifkutoire  in  Rmug  dt  Forimt  chrttim,  X,  79-95,  1S9-81, 
283-«,  337-19;  Coinkt,  La  TurmUe  d'Atit,  I,  663-73;  Cumomt, 
Studio  Pmtiea  (Brusaels,  1906),  217-26;  Miuiimn  eatMia* 
(Rome,  1907),  7fi8;  PiOLvr,  La  mwnou  caHuUtun  fnmtauu 
■auJIC/XnM«.  1, 178-80.  8.  VjUhBA. 

Sebaatlan,  Saint,  Roman  martjrr;  httle  more  than 
the  fact  of  his  martyrdom  can  be  proved  about  St. 
Sebastian.  In  the  "Depoeitio  martynim"  of  the 
chronologer  of  354  it  is  mentioned  that  Sebastian  was 
buried  on  the  Via 
Appia.  St.  Ambrose 
(In  Psalmum 
cxviii";  "Sermo", 
XX,  no.  xliv  in  P. 
L.,  XV,  1497)  states 
that  Sebastian  came 
from  Milan  and  even 
in  the  time  of  St. 
Ambrose  was  vener- 
ated there.  The 
Acts,  probably  writ- 
ten at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century 
and  formerly  as- 
cribed erroneously 
to  Ambrose,  relate 
that  he  was  an  offi- 

^  cer  in  the  imperial 

'  body-guard  and  had 
secretly  done  many 
acts  of  love  and 
charity  for  his  breth- 
ren in  the  Faith. 
When  he  was  finally 

discovered  to  be  a   

Christian,  in  286,  he  ^hb  Oaiodbm. 

was  handed  over  to  the  Mauretanian  archers,  who 
pierced  him  with  arrows;  he  was  healed,  however,  by 
the  widowed  St.  Irene.  He  was  finally  killed  by  the 
blows  of  a  club.  These  stories  are  unhistorical  and 
not  worthy  of  beUef.  The  earliest  mosaic  picture  of 
St.  Sebastian,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  year 
682,  shows  a  grown,  bearded  man  in  court  dress  but 
contains  no  trace  of  an  arrow.  It  was  the  art  of  the 
Renaissance  that  first  portrayed  him  as  a  youth 
pierced  by  arrows.  In  367  a  basilica  which  was  one 
of  the  seven  chirf  churches  of  Rome  was  built  over  his 
M*ve.  The  present  church  was  completed  in  1611  by 
Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese.  His  relics  in  part  were 
taken  in  the  year  826  to  St.  Medard  at  Soissons. 
Sebastian  is  considered  a  protector  against  the  plague. 
Celebrated  answers  to  prayer  for  his  protection 
against  the  plague  are  related  of  Rome  in  680,  Milan 
in  1575,  Lisbon  in  1599.  His  feast  day  is  20  January. 

SS.,  Janiuiy,  II,  257-96;  BibKoOuea  Hagiotraphica  tatina 
(Brunela,  1898-1900),  1093-1;  AnaUda  BoOandiafm,  XXVIII 
(1909),  489. 

Kleuienb  LOffler. 

Sebastian  Newdigate,  Blessed,  executed  at 
Tyburn,  19  June,  1535.  A  younger  son  of  John 
Newdigate  of  Harefield  Place,  Middlesex,  king's  ser- 

feant.  and  Amphelys,  daughter  and  heirees  of  John 
Tevill  of  Sutton,  Lincolnshire.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  on  going  to  Court  became  an 
intimate  friend  of  Henry  VIII  and  a  privy  councillor. 
He  married  and  had  a  daughter,  named  Amphelys, 
but  his  wife  dying  in  1524,  he  entered  the  Londbn 


Charterhouse  and  became  a  monk  there.  He  signed 
the  Oath  of  Succession  "in  as  far  as  the  law  of  God 
permits",  6  June,  1534.  Arrested  on  25  May,  1535, 
for  denying  the  kin^s  supremacy,  he  was  thrown  into 
the  Marshalsea  prison,  where  he  was  kept  for  four- 
teen days  bound  to  a  pillar,  standing  upri^t,  with 
iron  rings  round  his  neck,  huids,  and  teet.  There 
he  was  visited  by  the  king  who  offered  to  load  him 
with  riches  and  honours  if  he  would  conform.  He  was 
then  brought  before  the  Council,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  where  Henry  visited  him  again.  His  trial 
took  place,  \\  June,  and  after  condemnation  he  was 
sent  back  to  the  Tower.  With  him  suffered  Blessed 
William  Exmew  and  Blessed  Humphrey  Middlem<M-e. 

Camm,  BU—d  S^MuUm  Kewdigalt  (London,  1901);  and  the 
nuthoritiw  than  dted.  JoHN  B.  WaINEWBIGETT. 

Sebutcnwlla,  a  titular  see  in  Armenia  Prima,  suf- 
fragan of  Sebastia.   The  primitive  name  of  this  citv 

was  Carana,  depenci- 
ent  on  Zela,  which 
was  included  in  the 
principality  given  to 
Ateporix  by  An- 
thony or  Augustus. 
On  Uie  death  of  the 
Galatian  tetrardi  (3 
or  2  B.  c.)  it  was 
incorporated  in  Pon- 
tus  Galaticus  and 
made  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 
Carana  formed  a  city 
peopled  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sur- 
rounding country, 
and  whose  era  was 
dated  from  this 
event.  ItisprobaUy 
at  that  time  or  pca<- 
haps  a  little  later,  in 
19  A.  D„  that  the 
name  of  Sebastopolis 
Appeared.  The 
town  was  organised 
like  all  the  provin- 
cial cities;  it  worshipped  the  emperors;  with  some  ad- 
jacent towns  it  formed  a  convmtus  of  which  the  capi- 
tal was  Neoctesarea;  it  had  coins  dating  from  Trajan. 
The  city  received  its  importance  from  its  position  on 
the  great  highway  leadmg  from  Tavium  m  Galatea 
towwds  Sebastia  and  Armenia.    It  seems  that  Tra- 
jaUj  who  annexed  Pontus  Galaticus  to  the  re(»-ganiaed 
Cappadocia,  made  Sebastopolis  a  centre  of  Roman  cul- 
turo  in  a  still  barbarous  country.  Adrian  visited  the 
city  in  124;  under  this  prince  and  his  successors  its 
beauty  was  increased  by  the  erection  of  new  edifices, 
a  stadium,  a  portico,  a  gymnasium,  and  temples;  the 
principal  goa  was  Hercules,  whence  its  surname, 
Heracleopolis.    Undtt  Justinian  (Novell,  xxxi,  1), 
Sebastopolis  was  one  of  the  villages  of  Armmia  Se- 
cimda;  later  one  finds  it  placed  by  the  Gredc  "Noti- 
ti«e  episcopatum  "  in  Armenia  Secunda  or  Prima,  until 
the  tnirteenth  century,  first  among  the  suffragans  of 
Sebastia.    Le  Quien  (Oriens  Christ.,  I,  425)  gives 
four  bishops:  Meletius,  fourth  oentuiy;  Cecropius, 
451;  Gregory,  458;  Photius,  692.   By  the  inscrip- 
tion Sebastopolis  is  identified  with  Soulou  Serai,  a 
village  of  500  inhabitants  to  the  south-east  of  Zileh, 
formerly  Zela,  vilayet  of  Sivas.  The  chief  ancient  relic  is 
a  bridge  over  the  Scylax.   There  is  also  a  Byzantine 
cemetery  which  furnishes  numerous  inscriptions. 

SmTB,  Diet.  0/  Or.  and  Rom.  Otog.,  s.  v.;  Andcb80n,  Sttidia 
Pontiea  (Bnuaels,  1903),  31-6;  F.  and  E.  CmiONT,  Ibid.  (Bnjc 
Mla,  1906),  201-9.  S.  PiTBinks. 

Sebenleo  (Sibinicensis),  Diocese  or,  suffragan  of 
Zara.    Sebenioo  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  before 
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the  eBtabliahment  of  a  see.  As  the  people  oould 
not  get  along  with  their  bishop  in  Trau,  they 
ohoee  dteir  own  bishops  until  fifty  years  later 
the  energetic  Boniface  VIII  established  the  see 
and  appointed  as  first  bishop  the  Franinscan,  Sis- 
gorich.  The  building  of  the  cathedral,  which  was 
not  consecrated  until  a  century  later,  was  begun 
in  1443.  The  Dominican  bishop,  Vincenzo  Arri- 
goni,  did  mudi  for  the  see;  he  neld  seven  ^noda 
between  1602-26.  John  Beraoh  attended  the  Vienna 
synod  in  1849.  Johann  Zaffron  was  Pater  concilii  of 
the  Vatican  council.  Despite  the  additions  of  Scar- 
dona  (1813),  parts  of  Tiau  and  Tinin  (1828),  the 
bishopric  Seb^oo  has  but  93,000  Catholics  with  54 
priests,  83  friars  in  7  stations,  and  68  nuns  in  4 
stations. 

TAMhun,  /l^neitm  mtenm,  IV  (Venioa,  1776),  44B-S00;  Tm- 
mit,  Vetara  mmumenla  Slavorum  meridionalium  hittoriam  iUu*- 
IraiUia  (Rome,  1863),  noa.  80,  82  sq.,  210  aq.,  498,  SOS,  S31,  523 

a.,  B70;  Idcm,  Mmum.  Hunaaria  (Rome,  1859),  I,  381,  II,  490 
uu.  Sfim  tfiteap.  tedu.  (Batirixm,  1873),  419. 

C.  WOLFSGBUBBB. 

Baoohi,  Anoelo,  astronomer,  b.  at  Reggio  in 
Emilia,  Italy,  18  June,  1818;  d.  26  Feb.,  1878.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  joiner,  Antonio  Secchi.  His  mother 
(n^  Luise  Belgieri),  a  practical  middle-class  woman, 
had  her  son  taught  even  sewing  and  knitting.  After 
studying  for  several  years  in  the  symnasium  kept 
by  the  Jesuits  in  his  native  town,  Secchi  in  his  six- 
teenth year  entered  the  Jesuit  Order  at  .Rome  on  3 
Nov.,  1833.  After  completing  his  humanistic  and 
philosophical  studies  at  the  Roman  College,  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  talent  for  the  natural 
sciences  he  was  appointed  tutor  of  mathematics  and 
'physics  at  R&me  m  1839,  and  professor  of  physics 
m  the  Jesuit  college  at  Loreto  in  1841.  In  the 
autiunn  of  1844  he  be^an  the  study  of  theolo^ 
under  the  most  distinguished  professors  (Passagha, 
Perrone,  Patrizi,  Ant.  Ballerini),  and  on  12  Sept., 
1847,  was  ordained  priest  by  Mgr  Canali.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Roman  revolution  in  1848,  he  had 
to  leave  Rome  with  all  his  fellow-Jesuits.  Accom- 
panied by  his  teachers,  de  Vico  and  Pianciani,  he 
travelled  first  through  Paris  to  England,  where  he  re- 
sided for  a  short  period  at  Stonyhuist  College.  On  24 
Oct.,  1848,  he  sailed  with  twenty  other  exiled  Jesuits 
from  LiveTpooI  to  the  United  States,  which  he  reached 
on  19  Nov.  Secchi's  companion,  de  Vico,  renowned 
as  the  discoverer  of  several  comets,  had  succumbed 
in  London  to  typhus  fever  contracted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  har(yhip>8  of  the  journey,  and  in  death 
was  honoiired  in  an  enthusiastic  notice  by  John 
Herschel  in  the  "Monthly  Notices  of  the  Astronomi- 
cal Society".  Secdii  settled  in  Georgetown,  near 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  where  the  Amer- 
ican Jesuits  conducted  a  univorsity  and  an  observa- 
tory (then  under  Uie  care  of  Father  Curlev).  Here 
he  brought  his  suddenly  inteirupted  theological 
studies  to  a  close  by  a  brilliant  examination  for  the 
doctorate,  and  joined  the  faculty  of  the  university 
as  professor  of  physics.  Astronomy  as  yet  claimed 
little  of  his  attention,  as  he  wished  to  perfect  himself 
as  a  physicist.  Of  decisive  importance  for  his  later 
achievements  in  the  domain  or  meteorology' was  his 
close  friendship  with  the  celebrated  hyorographer, 
meteorologist,  and  astronomer,  F.  M.  Maury,  who 
lived  in  \^Iungton.  To  this  friendship,  through  the 
medium  of  Secchi,  Italy  owe4  its  ^rst  acquaintance 
with  the  epoch-making  discoveries  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can, whose  valuable  services  in  marine  meteorology 
and  navigation  cannot  be  overrated.  In  later  years 
Secchi  dMicated  to  his  friend,  "as  a  token  of  our 
mutual  friendship",  his  work,  "Sui  recenti  progressi 
della  Meteorol(^^  (Rome,  1861),  and  on  his  death 
in  1873  gave  hmi  an  enduring  memorial  in  a  warm 
and  touching  necrology  (cf.  "Bullettino  meteorolo- 
igoo  del  Culegio  Romano",  XII,  Rome,  1873). 


Contrary  to  expectation,  Secchi's  residoioe  at  George- 
town soon  came  to  an  end,  when  the  Eioman  revoTuf 
tion  was  forcibly  terminated  by  the  French  %ea.eni, 
Oudinot.  On  21  September,  1849,  he  had  to  b^in 
his  return  journey  to  Englana,  and  in  1850  he  under- 
took the  direction  of  the  observatory  in  the  .Roman 
College,  for  which  poet  his  teacher  de  Vico  had  warm- 
ly recommended  him  on  his  death-bed.  Because  of 
Uie  instability  of  the  foundation  walls  and  the  want 
of  modem  instruments,  Secchi  was  at  first  (1860-52) 
compelled  to  be  content  with  his  investigation  con- 
cerning the  radiation  of  the  sun,  the  rings  of  Saturn, 
and  the  planetoids.  By  the  end  of  1852,  however, 
his  ener^  had  succeeded  in  having  a  new  observa- 
tory prepared  on  the  firm  vault  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Ignatius  in  the  Roman  CoUe^,  and  fitted  with 
new  instruments.  From  this  tune  date  Secchi's 
)>rilliant  scientific  activity  and  the  Europ^n  fame 
of  his  observatory.  On  account  of  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  his  investigations,  we  must  distinguish 
three  persons  in  Secchi;  the  astronomer,  the  meteor- 
ologist, and  the  physicist. 

As  an  astronomer  Secchi  began  with  a  revision  of 
the  great  catalogue  of  the  double  stars  made  by  W. 
Struve  at  Dorpat  (1824-37).  After  seven  years  of 
strenuous  labour  he  was  able  to  print  the  chief  por- 
tion of  his  results  in  the  "Memorie  del  Collegio 
Romano"  (Rome,  1859)  with  10,000  verified  double 
stars:  this  was  continued  in  two  supplements,  pub- 
lished by  his  assistant  in  1868  and  1875.  One  of  the 
beet  calculators  of  the  courses  of  the  double  stars, 
the  astronomer  Doberck  of  Dublin,  has  to  a  great 
extent  taken  Secchi's  catalogue  as  the  basis  of  his 
calculations.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  gigantic  task 
went  his  study  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
planets  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars,  and  of  the  four 
great  moons  of  Jupiter.  On  the  discovery  of  spec- 
trum analysis  by  Kirohhoff  _  and  Bunsen  (1860), 
Secchi  was  the  first  to  investigate  closely  the  spec- 
tra of  Uranus  and  Neptune.  From  1852  the  moon 
also  became  the  subject  of  his  investigations.  He 
made  so  exact  a  micrometrical  map  of  the  great 
crater  of  the  moon  (Copernicus)  tnat  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  hadf  numerous  photographic 
copies  made  of  it,  and  had  them  distributed  among 
those  interested  in  astronomy.  All  Secchi's  studies 
on  the  planets  were  included  in  his  great  work,  "H 
quadro  fisioo  del  sistema  solare  seconcfe  le  piil  recenti 
osservarioni"  (Rome,  1859).  However;  the  chief 
object  of  his  study  was  the  sun,  with  its  wondnful 
f  aculse  and  spots,  to  which  he  devoted  from  the  very 
beginning  his  mcessant  attention,  industriously 
registering  his  observations.  Eipoch-making  for  the 
study  oi  the  sun  was  his  expedition  to  Spam  to  ob- 
serve the  total  eclipse  of  16  July,  1860,  because  by 
him  and  his  fellow-obaerver  it  was  first  definitively 
established  by  photographic  records  that  the  corona 
and  the  prominences  rising  from  the  chromosphere 
(i.  e.  the  red  protuberances  around  the  edge  of  the 
eclipsed  disc  of  the  sun)  were  real  features  of  the  sun 
itself,  and  not  optical  delusions  or  illuminated  moun- 
tains on  the  moon.  When,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  of  18  August,  1868,  the  French 
astronomer  Pierre  Janssen  demonstrated  practically 
the  possibility  of  studying  the  protuberances  even 
in  clear  daylight  by  certain  manipulations  of  the 
spectroscope  (this  had  been  independently  shown 
in  theory  by  Norman  Lockyer  in  London),  Secchi 
was  one  of  the  first  to  keep  a  regular  diary  of 
all  phenomena  connected  with  the  protuberances 
and  of  all  other  data  concerning  the  physics  of  the 
sun.  He  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  unique  "Sun 
Records",  which  have  been  continued  to  the  present 
day;  no  other  obeervatonr  in  the  world  possesses 
s  work  of  this  character  which  has  been  kept  so  long 
(cf.  Millosevich,  "Commemoraiione  del  P.  Seoohi' , 
Rome,  1903,  p.  20). 
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Secchi  alflo  took  part  in  the  Italian  expedition  to 
obaerve  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  22  Dee.,  1870, 
in  Augusta,  Sicily.  Although  his  observations  were 
not  favoured  by  the  weather,  he  was  repaid  for  this 
journey  by  the  discovery  of  what  is  called  the  "flash 
spectrum  which  is  considered  a  direct  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  "revertig  stratum"  {"wnkerenden 
Schiehl"),  a  mixture  of  glowing  metal  vapours  which 
hes  over  the  photosphere  and  oy  its  elective  absorp- 
tion produces  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  sun's 
spectrum.  During  this  same  eclipse  I^fessor  Young 
of  the  American  expedition  saw  clearly  in  his  spec- 
troscope the  bri^t  linee  of  the  flash  spectnmi. 
Secdu  published  t^e  results  of  his  own  investiga- 
tions and  those  of  others  in  a  French  work  long 
r^uded  as  standard:  "Le  soleil.  Expos6  des  prin- 
oipales  d^couvertes  modemes"  (Paris,  1870).  The 
second  wpeared  in  two  volimies  as  an  Mition 
de  luxe  (Paris,  1875-77),  after  the  German  trans-, 
lation  by  Schellen  had  appeared  under  the  title 
"Originalwerk  besQglich  der  neuesten  vom  Verfasser 
hinzugeftkgten  Beobachtungen  u.  Entdeokungen" 
(Brunswick,  1872).  In  the  study  of  the  fixed  stars 
Secchi  distinguished  himself  not  only  by  the  inven- 
tion of  new  instruments  (helioepectrosoope,  star 
spectroscope,  telespectrosoope),  but  especialhr  by 
the  discovery  of  what  are  Imown  as  the  five  Secchi 
types  of  stars  deduced  from  about  4000  spectra  of 
stars,  on  which  he  had  been  at  work  since  1863. 
The  unexpected  discovery  that  all  fixed  stara  may, 
according  to  their  phjrsioo-chemical  nature,  be 
reduced  to  a  few  spectral  types,  was  an  achievement 
of  as  great  Hignifioanoe  as  Newton's  law  of  gravita- 
tion. This  great  law  was  confirmed  by  the  works  of 
d' Arrest  of  Copenhagen  and  E.  C.  Pickering  of 
Harvard  (in  hb  well-known  "Draper  Catalogue"). 
When  H.  C.  Vogel  of  Potsdam  (1874)  changed  Seo- 
chi's  purely  empirical  division  of  the  stars  into  a 
genetic  development  of  the  stars  from  type  to  type, 
the  theory  of  the  «mity  of  the  world  and  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  fixed  stars  and  the  sun  received  most 
profound  scientific  dononstration  and  confirmation. 
Secchi  publi^ied  his  views  concerning  the  workl  of 
stars  in  "Le  Stelle"  (Milan,  1877),  which  appeared 
in  G«rman  as  the  thirty-fourth  volume  of  the  "In- 
ternationale wissensch^tliche  Bibliothek"  (Leipzig, 
1878).  Passing  over  his  other  investigations  con- 
cerning comets,  groups  of  stars,  and  nebulous  stars,  we 
may  remark  in  passing  that  Schiaparelli's  celebrated 
treatise  on  the  relations  between  the  groups  of  aster- 
oids and  comets  was  published  in  Secchi's  "Bullet- 
tino  meteorologico"  (Rome,  1866). 

As  a  meteorolonst^  Secchi  was,  as  abeady  said, 
an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  American  F.  M. 
Maury,  whose  di8coverie»  he  utilised  and  continued 
with  uninterrupted  seal  throu^out  his  life.  He 
turned  his  attention  to  the  most  varied  phenomena, 
e.  g.  the  aurora  boreaUs,  the  origin  of  hail,  of  quick- 
sand, the  effects  of  li^tning,  the  nature  of  good 
drinking  water,  etc.  He  was  the  first  to  ascribe, 
on  the  oasis  of  ingenious  experiments,  the  telluric 
lines  of  the  spectrum  cf  the  sun  to  the  influence  of 
atmospheric  vapour.  Secdii  especially  studied  the 
"Roman  climate".  Still  greater  interest  for  him 
had  the  investigation  of  terrestrial  magnetism  and 
terrestrial  electnc  currents.  He  was  the  first  to 
organize  a  systematic  observation  of  these  currents 
as  an  eventual  means  of  prognosticating  the  weather, 
and  worked  with  good  results  in  union  with  other 
observatories  with  similar  aims  (e.  g.  Greenwich, 
England).  The  Magnetic  Observatory,  arranged 
and  fitted  by  Secchi  m  1858,  was  for  a  long  period 
the  only  one  in  Ital^.  Commissioned  bv  Pius  IX, 
who  promoted  all  his  undertakings  with  princely 
liberality,  he  made  long  travels  through  France  and 
Gennaay  in  1858  to  procure  the  most  suitable  pro- 
jection lenses  for  the  hothouses  of  the  papal  harbour 


towns.  He  secured,  however,  his  greatest  fame  by 
his  invention  of  the  "Meteorograph^',  a skilf oJIy-ooii- 
structed  weather  machine,  which  works  day  and 
night  and  records  the  curves  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
temperature,  rainfall,  rainy  season,  strength  of 
wind,  and  relative  dampness  of  the  atmosphere. 
In  its  original  form  the  "Meteorograph"  was  ex- 
tremely simple,  but  in  1867,  through  the  munificenoe 
of  Pius  IX,  it  received  a  magnificent  case,  and  in  tixia 
form  claimed  the  admiration  of  everybody  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.  It  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion, and  Secchi  received  as  prize  of  honour  from  tba 
hands  of  Napoleon  III  the  large  ^Id  medal  and 
the  insignia  of  OfiBcer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour: 
from  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  he  received  the  Order  of 
the  Golden  Rose.  An  exact  description  of  Uie  ap- 
paratus  with  illustrations  is  given  in  the  brochure,  ''ll 
meteorografo  del  CoUegio  Romano"  (Rome,  1870). 

As  physicist  Secchi  was  a  disciple  of  Piancini,  and 
devoted  himself  from  the  beginning  preferentially 
to  astrophysics,  then  to  a  great  extent  r^arded  aa 
of  secondary  importance.    American  riders  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  Secchi  contributed  one 
of  his  best  works  on  "Electrical  Rheometry"  to 
the  "Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge", 
III  (Washington,  1852).   If  we  may  include  in 
physics  geodetic  measurements,  the  calculation  of 
the  trigonometric  basis  on  the  Appian  Way  for 
the  future  triangulation  of  the  Papal  States  especi- 
ally deserves  honourable  mention.    By  dischai^ng 
this  tedious  and  difficult  task  on  the  commission  <h 
the  papal  government  between  2  Nov.,  1854,  and 
26  April,  1855,  he  supplied  one  of  the  most  important 
fundamental  data  for  the  subsequent  gradation  of 
Southern  Europe.   His  results  were  edited  in  model 
fashion  in  the  great  work,  "Misura  delta  Base  trignno- 
metrica  esegiuta  sulla  Via  Appia"  (Rome,  IS-SS). 
He  acquired  world-wide  fame  as  a  physicist  by  hia 
greatly-admired  work,  "Sulla  uniUl  delle  fone 
nsiche"  (Rome,  1864),  which  attempts  to  ttace  all 
natural  processes  to  kinetic  energy.    With  astound- 
ing acumen  he  here  combines  in  a  unifonn  pic- 
ture all  the  results  of  earlier  natural  science,  and 
antidpatee  and  even  in  certain  ways  outstrips  later 
investigations  and  views.   The  second  edition  (2 
vols.,  Milan,  1874)  was  translated  into  French, 
English,  Clennan,  and  Russian.   Secchi  was,  how- 
ever, too  much  of  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian 
to  venture,  after  the  fashion  of  more  modem 
Materialists  and  Monists,  to  extend  his  "kinetic 
atomistics"  to  the  domain  of  the  soul  and  the  intel- 
lectual.  On  the  contrary,^  his  whole  natural  system 
was  founded  on  a  theistio  basis,  inasmuch  as  he 
traced  back  the  world  of  matter  and  its  motion  to 
a  Divine  creative  act.    In  two  magnificent  lectures, 
which  he  publi^ed  at  the  beginning  of  his  "Lesioni 
dementan  di  fisica  terrestre"  (Turin  and  Rome, 
1879)  and  independently  in  a  German  translation 
by  Dr.  Gattler  (Leipzig,  1882;  4th  ed.,  1885),  he 
gave  a  more  than  eloquent  expression  to  his  Chris- 
tian view  of  life.   After  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Piedmonteee  in  1870,  his  finnness  of  faith  and  his 
fidelity  to  the  pope  and  the  Jesuit  Order  were  more 
than  once  put  to  a  rude  test.   But  no  enticements, 
however  aUuring,  of  the  new  rulers  (e.  g.  the  general 
supervision  of  all  the  observatories;  the  granting 
of  the  senatorial  dignity  with  express  release  from 
the  constitutional  oath)  could  induce  him  to  falter 
in  his  loyalty  or  fidelity.   The  new  authorities  did 
not  venture  to  expel  hun  from  his  laboratory,  and 
he  continued  his  investigations  until  he  succumbed 
to  a  fatal  disorder  of  the  stomach. 

MoiONO.  p.  Secchi,  M  tie,  tin  obunatoire.  au  (ramiuc,  lu  laiu 
(Puit,  1S79);  Rbspiohi.  Etogio  id  P.  SeerM  (Rome,  1879); 
Mantelu.  Sulla  titaele  Opcre  <W  P.  SeaAi  (ReWPO,  1881);  and 
in  connexion  tlierewitli  Civilid  Cattolica,  aerira  XL.  vol.  Vll  (Ronw, 
18S1).  SSO  aqq.;  BmcABBLU,  iMia  tila  «  ddU  optn  MP.  SteM 
(Roma,  18w);   Milumbvicb,  Commmioraaomt  ail  P.  S*eai 
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(Romr,  1903) ;  .41  P.  Seechi  nttt  XX  V.  detta  marU  U  ComUato  Ro- 
mano (Rome,  1903);  the  moet  complete  biocrephy,  with  eatalogue 
of  his  some  HOOwntings,  iaPOBLB,  P.  Angao  Steeki,einLfbau-u. 
KuUurbiUatu  <Um  19.  Jairhutukri  I2ad  ed.,  Cologne,  1901}. 

J.  POHLB. 

Saohalt  Indiuu  (properly  Siciatl),  a  small  tribe 
Bpeaking  a  distinct  lon^age  of  Salishan  linguistic 
stock,  formerly  occupying  the  territory  about  the 
entrance  of  Jervis  and  Sechelt  inlets,  Nelson  Island, 
and  South  Texada  Island,  and  now  ^thered  upon  a 
reservation  on  the  Sechelt  Peninsula  in  south-western 
British  Columbia,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Fraser  River  agency.  In  their  primitive  condition 
the  Sechelt  consisted  of  four  divisions  occupying 
different  settlements.  Socially  they  had  three 
castes:  chiefs,  nobles,  or  respectables,  and  the  lower 
claffi.  The  chiefs  as  a  rule  owed  their  hereditary 
distinction  to  the  superior  generosity  of  some  ancestor 
on  occasion  of  the  great  ceremonial  gift-distribution 
or  potiatek,  common  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  North-west 
Coast.  The  middle  class,  or  nobles,  consisted  of 
the  wealthy  and  those  of  uqqueetioned  respectable 
parentage,  and  its  members  were  eligible  to  the 
chiefship  through  the  medium  of  the  potlalch.  The 
third  and  lowest  class  consisted  of  the  thriftless  and 
the  slaves,  which  last  were  prisons  of  war  or  their 
descendants,  and  could  never  hope  to  attain  the  rank 
of  freemen. 

They  seem  to  have  been  without  the  secret  socie- 
ties which  constituted  so  important  a  factor  in  the 
life  of  several  other  tribes  of  the  region,  but  their 
shaman  priests  and  doctors  of  both  sexes  possessed 
gr^t  influence,  and  in  some  cases  appear  to  nave  had 
clairvoyant  powers.  The  severe  tests  to  which  can- 
didates were  subjected,  including  long  fasts,  seclu- 
sion, and  sleepless  vigils,  served  to  limit  their  number 
to  those  of  superior  physiaue  and  will  power  and  to 
correspondinwr  increase  the  respect  in  which  they 
were  neld.  Certain  candidates  for  occult  hunting 
powers  were  prohibited  from  having  their  hair  cut 
and  were  shut  up  in  boxlike  receptacles,  from  which 
they  were  never  allowed  to  issue  for  years,  except 
after  dark  and  accompanied  by  guards,  to  prevent 
their  being  seen  by  others.  The  same  custom  pre- 
vailed also  among  the  neighbouring  Thompson  River 
Indians.  Descent  was  in  the  mak  line,  and  polyg- 
amy was  common.  The  clan  system  proper  ap- 
parently did  not  exist,  and  the  carved  and  painted 
poles  set  up  in  front  of^  the  houses  were,  in  this  tribe, 
commemorative  rather  than  totemic.  Both  boys 
and  girls  were  secluded  and  subjected  to  a  special 
discipline  for  some  days  at  the  pubertv  period.  The 
general  religion  was  animistic,  wiui  many  tabu 
rqnilations,  the  chief  Kpds  being  the  sun  and  the 
"Great  Wanderer".  Tlie  dead  were  laid  awajr  in, 
boxes  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  some  retired 
island.  Their  souls  were  supposed  to  ascend  to  the 
sun  and  to  return  later  in  a  second  incarnation.  A 
few  of  their  myths  have  been  recorded  by  Hill-Tout. 

The  Sechelt  subsisted  by  hunting,  fishmg,  and  the 
gathering  of  roots  and  berries,  the  salmon,  the  deer, 
and  the  salal  berry  being  the  three  most  important 
food  items,  and  the  fishing,  hunting,  and  drying 
paraphernalia,  their  most  important  belongings. 
Their  houses  were  long  communal  structures  of  ooaat 
boards  divided  into  family  compartments  by  hanging 
mats,  related  families  generally  living  together.  A 
continuous  platform  running  around  we  inside 
served  both  as  lounge  and  bed.  Food  was  stored 
in  secret  places  outside.  Baskets  of .  various  sizes 
and  purposes,  woven  from  cedar  rootlets  and  taste- 
fully designed  and  decorated,  were  the  principal 
household  furniture,  together  with  bowls,  tubs,  and 
dance  masks  of  cedarwood.  Dressed  skins,  fabrics 
of  cedar-bark,  and  blankets  woven  from  die  hair  of 
mountain  sheep,  or  of  dogs,  served  for  dress.  Head- 
flattening  was  practised,  as  among  other  tribes  of 


the  region.  Practically  all  of  the  former  beliefs  and 
customs,  except  such  as  relate  to  household  econo- 
mies, are  now  obsolete  and  almost  forgotten. 

Tlie  work  of  Christianization  and  civilization  was 
begun  among  the  Sechelt  in  1860  by  the  Oblate 
Father  (afterwards  Bishop)  Pierre  P.  Durieu  (d. 
1899).  At  that  time,  they,  in  common  with  nearly 
all  the  tribes  of  the  North-west  coast,  were  sunk  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  drunkenness  and  degradation- 
from  contact  with  profligate  whites.  In  spite  of 
abuse  and  threaU>,  Father  Durieu  perseverea,  with 
such  good  effect  that  in  a  few  yeaxs  the  whole  tribe 
was  entirely  Catholic,  with  heathenism  and  dissi- 
pation alike  eliminated.  For  the  better  advance- 
ment of  civilization  and  religion  he  gathered  the 
people  of  the  several  scattered  villages  into  a  new 
compact  and  orderly  town,  Chatelech  (meaning 
"Outside  Water"),  with  about  one  hundred  neat 
cottages,  each  with  its  own  garden,  an  assembly . 
hall,  Dand  pavilion,  street  lamps,  waterworks,  and 
a  mission  church,  all  built  by  the  Indians,  under 
supervision,  and  paid  for  by  themselves.  A  flourish- 
ing boarding-school  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Amie  cares  for  the  children.  Hill-Tout,  our  princi- 
pal authority^  on  the  tribe,  says:  "As  a  body,  the 
Siciatl  are,  without  doubt,  the  most  industrious  and 
prosperous  of  all  the  native  peoples  of  this  province. 
.  .  .  R^pecting  their  improved  condition,  their 
tribal  and  individual  prosperity,  highly  moral  char- 
acter and  orderly  conduct,  it  is  only  right  to  say  that 
they  owe  it  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  Fathers 
of  the  Oblate  mission,  and  particularly  to  the  late 
Bishop  Durieu,  who  more  than  forty  years  a^  went 
first  among  them  and  won  them  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Faith.  And  most  devout  and  reverent  con- 
verts have  they  become,  cheerfully  and  generously 
sustaining  the  mismon  in  thdr  midst,  and  supplying 
all  the  wants  of  the  mission  Fathers  when  among&t 
them".. 

The  Sechelt  probably  numbered  originally  at  least 
1000  souls,  but  were  already  decreasing  from  dissi- 
pation and  introduced  diseases  before  Father  Durieu's 
advent.  In  1862,  in  common  with  all  the  tribes  of 
southern  British  Columbia,  they  were  terribly  wasted 
bjr  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  introduced  by  gold- 
miners.  During  the  continuance  of  •  the  scourge 
some  twenty  thousand  Indians  of  the  various  tribes 
were  vaccinated  by  the  four  Oblate  missionaries 
then  in  the  coimtry.-  In  1904  they  were  reported  at 
325.  They  number  now  about  250,  all  Catholics. 
Their  principal  industries  are  hunting,  fishing,  and 
lumbering,  while  the  women  are  expert  basket- 
makers.  According  to  the  oflScial  report,  "they  are 
very  honest,  industrious  and  ambitious,  and  ar« 
making  marked  progress.  Drunkenness  is  practi- 
cally unknown  and  they  are  strictly  moral". 

Boas,  Fifth  Rtpt.  on  Narth-weMem  Tnka  oj  Canada,  Brit. 
Aim.  Adt.  Set.  (London,  1889);  Canada,  Dept.  Ind.  Aitaibs 
Annual  Report*  (Ottawa) ;  Hill-Todt,  Rept,  on  the  Bthnolofy  of 
lAc  StaatL.  in  Jour,  Anlnrop.  Inttitutt  of  Gl.  BriX.  and  Iretana, 
XXXrV  (London,  19M);  Morice,  Hitt.  CalKaUe  Church  in 
Wflem  Canada  (Toronto,  1910). 

Jamss  Moonkt. 

Sadhnall  ^econdinub),  Saint,  bishop  and  oon- 
fessor,  b.  372  or 373;  d.  at  Dunshaughlin,  27  Nov.,  457. 
Son  of  RestitutuB,  a  Lombard,  and  Liamain,  sister  of 
St.  Patrick,  he  was  one  of  nine  brothers,  eight  of 
whom  became  bishops  in  Ireland.  His  early  life 
and  training  is  obscure,  but  he  appears  to  have 
studied  in  Gaul,  and  to  have  accompanied  St.  Patrick 
to  Ireland  in  432.  The  first  documentary  evidence 
we  have  is  an  entry  in  the  Irish  Annals  recording 
the  arrival  of  St.  Sechnall  and  his  brother  St.  Auxiliua 
"to  help  St,  Patrick  ".  He  had  much  experience  before 
his  coming  to  assist  in  the  conversion  of  the  Irish. 
In  433  he  was  appointed  by  St.  Patrick  as  first  Bishop 
d  Dunshaughlin  (Co.  Meath),  and  so  great  was  his 
reputation  for  learning  and  prudence,  that  he  was 
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aasstant  Bishop  of  Armagh  from  434  till  his  death. 
At  tiie  commencement  of  his  epiacopal  rule,  the  local 
fair  {aonaek)  was  accustomed  to  be  held  in  tiie  church 
enclosure,  and  as  the  people  ignored  the  saint's 
denunciation  as  to  holding  a  fair  on  hallowed  ground, 
we  read  that  "the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  up 
thirteen  horses,  chariots,  and  drivers,  while  the  re- 
mainder fled".  He  died  after  an  episcopate  of  four- 
teen years.  The  name  of  his  see  in  the  oorrupt 
form,  Dunshaughlin  (correctly  Domnach  SedmaiUe), 
testifies  to  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held. 

St.  Sechnall's  fame  in  the  literary  world  is  as  the 
writer  of  the  earliest  Latin  poem  in  the  Irish  Church, 
the  well-known  alphabetic  hymn  commencing  "  Audite 
omnes  amantes  Deum,  sancta  merita".  This  he 
composed  in  praise  of  his  tmcle,  St.  Patrick,  and  waa 
rewarded  with  a  promise  that  whoever  would  recite 
daily  (morning  and  evening)  the  oondudinj;  three 
verses  with  proper  disposition  would  obtain  ever- 
lasting bliss  in  Heaven.  It  consists  of  twenty-three 
stanzas  in  the  same  metre  as  employed  by  St.  Hilary 
in  his  hymn  "Ynmum  dicat  tutt)a  fratrum,  Ymnum 
cantus  personet",  and  was  printed  by  Colgan  and 
Muratori.  It  was  regarded  as  a  lorica  or  preserver 
to  be  sung  (or  recited]  in  any  great  emergency,  and 
its  sin^K  was  one  of  the  "Four  honours"  ^aid  to 
St.  Patrick,  being  asdgned  as  the  hymn  for  the  feast 
of  the  national  Apostle.  Another  beautiful  hymn  by 
St.  Sechnall  is  "Sancti  venite,  Christi  corpus  sumite' , 
traditionally  sung  by  angels  in  the  church  of  Dun- 
shaughlin, and  adopted  for  use  at  the  reception  of 
Holy  Communion. 

Stokbs,  Tripartile  Uf»  of  St.  Patrick  (London,  1887);  Htdb, 
Literary  Bintmy  of  Inland  (London,  1900):  CouUK,  Diaett  ct 
Mtatk  (Dublin,  1802);  Haix.T,  Li/»  and  Writinet  of  St.  Patridi 
(Dublin,  1005). 

W.  H.  Grattan-Flood. 

Seckau,  Diocese  of  (Sbcoviensib),  in  Styria, 
Austria,  suSragan  of  Salzbiu-g.  The  See  of  Seokau 
was  founded  by  Archbishop  Eoerhard  II  of  Salzbure, 
with  the  permission  of  Honorius  III,  22  June,  1218, 
and  made  suffragan  of  Salzburg.  Emperor  Frederick 
II  gave  his  consent,  26  October,  1218,  and  conferred 
on  the  incumbent  of  the  see  the  dignity  of  prince  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  first  bishop  was  Provost  Karl 
von  Friesach  (1218-30).  Under  Joseph  II  the  dio- 
cese was  reorganized  and  its  territory  enlarged.  Ilie 
original  intention  of  that  emperor,  to  establish  an 
arcnbtshopric  at  Graz,  was  frustrated  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg.  In  1786,  however, 
the  residence  of  the  prince-bishop  waa  transferred  from 
Seckau  to  Graz,  the  capital  of  Styria,  but  the  name  of 
the  diocese  remained  unchanged.  A  new  cathedral 
chapter  was  installed  at  Graz,  composed  at  first  of 
three  dignitaries  and  four  canons.  The  see  included 
thenceforth  the  Salzburg  territory  in  Stjria;  at  the 
same  time  a  new  diocese  (Leoben)  was  created  for 
Upper  Styria.  After  the  death  of  the  first  and 
only  Bishop  of  Leoben,  the  administration  of  this  see, 
since  1808,  was  entrusted  to  the  bishops  of  Seokau. 
The  limits  of  Seckau  are  due  to  a  regulation  of  1859, 
incorporating  the  Diocese  of  Leoben  with  that  of 
Seckau,  while  Seckau  ceded  Southern  Styria  with  its 
(chiefly)  Slovenian  population  to  the  Diocese  of 
Lavant.  At  the  present  time  (1909)  the  Diocese  of 
Seckau  comprises  all  Upper  and  Middle  St3rria,  with 
a  population  nearly  all  German. 

Among  the  prince-bishops  of  Seckau  in  earlier  days 
the  foremost  is  Martin  Brenner  (1585-1615),  distin- 
guished by  his  labours  for  the  restoration  of  CathoUc 
Sfe  in  Styria.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Seckau  was 
adorned  by  such  men  as  Roman  Sebastian  Zangerle 
(1824-48)  and  the  apostolic  Johann  Baptist  Zwerger 
(1867-93),  highly  esteemed  for  his  great  zeal  and  his 
popular  religious  writings.  Dr.  Leopold  Schuster, 
who  became  prince-bishdp  ita  1893,  Was  before  his 
devation  professor  of  Church  history  in  the  University 


of  Gras,  and  is  well  known  for  his  historical  writinn. 
In  1910.  the  diocese  numbered  937,000  Catholics,  &■ 
tributed  over  336  parishes,  with  45  deaneries.  The 
cathedral  chapter  consists  of  eleven  residential  canons 
and  six  honorary  canons.  The  following  religious  com- 
munities are  established  in  the  diocese:  the  Benedic- 
tines in  the  venerable  Abbey  of  Admont  (founded 
1074)  and  at  St.  Lambrecht  (1103);  since  1883  also 
at  Seckau,  which  house  was  made  an  independent 
abbey  in  1887,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Beuren  Con- 
;ation;  4^e  Cistercians  at  Rein  (founded  1129); 
Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine  at  Vorau 


Tmm  Cathbdrai.,  Qhax 


(founded  1163).  There  are  Dominicans  at  Graz: 
Franciscans  at  Graz,  Lankowitz,  Maria-Trost,  ana 
Gleichenberg;  Minorites  at  Graz;  Capuchins  at  Leib- 
nitz, Hartberg,  Schwanberg,  Knittelfeld,  Murau,  and 
Irdning;  CJarmelites  at  Graz ;  Brothers  of  St.  John  of 
(jiod  at  Graz,  Algersdorf,  and  Kainbach;  Lazafists  at 
Graz,  Redemptorists  at  Mautem  and  Leoben.  The 
orders  and  congregations  of  women  in  the  diocese 
devote  themselves  principally  to  the  care  of  the  sick 
•(Sisters  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross)  and  the  education  of 
the  young  (Ursulines.  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart). 
The  studentis  of  the  diocesan  seminary  receive  their 
theological  education  at  the  University  of  Graz. 

Of  the  religious  communities,  the  Benedictines 
have  a  theological  school  of  their  own  at  Admont: 
the  Redemptorists  at  Mautern;  the  Dominicans  ana 
Lazarists  at  Graz,  where  there  is  also  a  diocesan  semi- 
nary for  boys  connected  with  a  gymnasium.  Pre- 
paratory schools  for  classical  studies  (Unler-Cym- 
nasien)  are  conducted  by  the  Benedictines  at  Admont 
and  St.  Lambrecht.  Not  a  few  famous  scientists  have 
come  from  the  secular  clergy  of  the  diocese  and  from 
the  religious  orders.  The  scientific  services  of  the 
earlier  monastic  houses  deserve  praise.  The  following 
periodicals  are  carried  on  by  the  diocesan  cler^: 
"Kirchliches  Jahrbuch  fur  die  kath.  Geistlichkeit" 
(Graz,  1837-40);  "Der  Kirchenschmuck,  Bl&tter  dea 
christlichen  Kunstvereins  der  Didzeee  Seckau"  (since 
1870),  edited  by  Joh.  Graus;  "literarischec  An- 
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seinr"  (first  with  the  restriction  "suo&chst  fOr  den 
kaui.  idaruB  der  Kirchenprovinz  SiJzburg";  since 
19ffi!,  with  the  additional  title  "Katholisches  Litera- 
turblatt")published  since  1886,  and  conducted  since 
1902  by  Gutiahr  and  Haring.  Great  zeal  for  the 
spread  of  Catholic  literature  is  shown  by  the  "Kath- 
olischw  Pressverein  ",  to  which  is  also  due  the  founda- 
tion of  the  CathoUo  printing  press  and  publishing 
house,  "Styria".  The  cathedral  at  Graz  is  a  rare 
monument  of  Gothic  architecture.  No  less  remark- 
able as  ecclesiastical  architecture  are  the  churches  of 
the  ancient  monasteries.  In  recent  times  the  "  Christ- 
hcher  Kunstverein  fiir  die  DiSzese  Seckau"  has  fos- 
tered the  study  of  Christian  art  in  general  and  dis- 
played rare  practical  interest  in  new  ecclesiastical 
edifices  and  for  the  restoration  of  some  older  ones 
(Sacred  Heart  Church,  Graz;  Romanesque  Cathedral, 
Seckau).  The  ancient  pilgrimage  of  Mariasell  (an- 
nually 80,000  to  100,000  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
Europe)  is  in  the  Diocese  of  Seckau. 

PusCH,  Diphmataria  taera  diuatut  Styriae,  ed.  FbSbuch, 
(2  vols.,  Vienna,  1756) ;  AqtnuNUS  Cwab,  Annatet  ducalus 
8lvria  (Om,  1768-77);  Idem,  8laat»-vnd  KirdienBttchielUe  da 
HertoaUumu  Slinrmark  (Onu,  1786-«8);  Klein,  OetchiM* 
da  CknMtntkuiiu  in  Outerreich  und  Slnermark  (1840-42); 
Die  kathoUtcht  Kireht  mtertr  Zeit  und  ihrt  Diener  in  Wort 
tmd  BiU.  II  (2Dd  ed.,  Munioh,  1B07),  302-08;  Schvstbr,  POnt- 
hitehof  Martin  Brmner,  «tn  CKattUUerbild  atta  der  aUinaehen  ReSor* 
maUmtgetchiehte  (Graa  and  Leipus,  1898);  Semtur,  Raman 
Sebatlian  ZdngerUt  Fintbiaehqf  eon  Seekau  und  Adminietralor  der 
Leobener  DiSeeee,  1771-1848  (Onu,  1901);  vo»  Oer,  PHretbiaeJu)/ 
yoAonn  Boftiei  Zaerger  eon  Seckau  (Om,  18S7):  ZacHOUE,  Die 
thealogieekm  Bludien  und  AnelaUen  der  kaik.  Kirehe  in  Outer- 
reich (Vienna  and  Leipiig,  1884),  220-35.  744-74,  I1S2-64, 
1218-32,  1223  aq. 

Fried  RICH  Lauchbrt. 
8«eoiid  Advent.    See  Judohent,  DiviNi;  Mw- 

UCNinini  AND  MlUJENARIANlSM. 

Seerat  (Lat.  secemere,  "to  set  apart"),  in  Moral 
Theoloii)),  something  not  commonly  knowno,  and 
which  It  is  one's  duty  to  keep  concealed.  Theolo- 
gians are  wont  to  enumerate  three  kinds:  the  natural 
secret,  the  secret  by  promise^  and  the  secret  of  trust. 
There  is  also  the  self-accusation  made  in  sacramental 
confession  (see  Seal  of  Confession).  The  natural 
secret  is  that  upon  which  one  happens  and  which  can- 
'  not  be  divulged  without  inflicting  nurt  or  causing  sor^ 
row  to  its  owner.  The  secret  by  promise,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  that  whose  obligation  grows  out  of  a 
promise  made  either  of  one's  own  accord  after  having 
accidentally  become  acquainted  with  the  fact,  or 
given  in  response  to  the  request  of  him  who  has  com- 
municated the  matter  in  questidn  without  any  pre- 
vious agreement  as  to  secrecy.  Lastly,  the  secret  of 
trust  is  one  which  is  confided  to  a  person  tmder  an  ex- 
press or  implied  contract  not  to  use  the  information  ao 
obtained  without  the  consent  and  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  giver.  The  engagement  is  said 
to  be  explicit  when  the  secret  is  plainly  accepted  on  the 
condition  laid  down,  or  at  any  rate  no  protest  is  made. 
It  is  said  to  be  tacit  when  the  circumstances  and  the 
office  of  him  in  whom  confidence  is  reposed  make  it 
clear  that  this  has  been  done  only  with  the  rigorous 
understanding  above  indicated.  This  is  pre-emi- 
nently true  of  things  told ,  to  physicians,  lawyers, 
priests,  and  others  in  their  professional  cajmcity. 

.  The  natural  secret  derives  its  binding  force  from  the 
virtues  of  justice  and  charity,  either  or  both  of  which 
may  be  imringed  by  its  violation.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, therefore,  and  apart  from  inadvertence  in  the  act 
or  the  trivial  nature  of  the  thing  involved,  its  betrayal 
without  sufficient  cause  will  be  a  serious  misdeed. 
The  occasions  when  it  may  lawfully  be  revealed  are 
covered  by  the  general  rule  governing  the  manifesta- 
tion of  secrets.  Moralists  say  that  this  may  justly  be 
djme  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  serious  harm 
either  to  oneself,  or  to  a  third  party,  or  to  the  com- 
munity. Sometimes  a  valid  justification  is  found  in 
the  reasonably  presumed  consent  of  him  whose  secret  it 
is.  In  any  case,  whenever  it  appears  that  only  charity, 
XIII.— 43 


and  not  iusUce,  dictates  its  concealment,  one  wiH  not 
be  bound  to  undetgo  a  great  inconvenience  in  order  to 
keep  the  secret.  It  is  an  acknowledged  principle  that 
charity  does  not  ordinarily  bind  at  such  a  cost.  The 
secret  by  promise,  if  it  be  that  only  and  not — as  may 
often  happen — a  natural  secret  as  well,  does  not  for 
the  most  part  oblige  under  pain  of  mortal  sin.  The 
failure  to  Keep  one^s  word,  while  reprehensible,  does 
not  involve  the  heinousness  of  a  grievous  offence.  It 
would  be  otherwise  if  the  promiser  meant  specifically 
to  take  upon  himself  an  obligation  of  justice.  The  iiH 
fraction  of  this  virtue  may  more  easily  be  a  serious 
transgression.  Of  course,  a  promise,  no  matter  how 
solemn,  can  never  hold  one  to  a  line  of  action  dis- 
cerned to  be  wrong.  Hence  one  is  bound  to  reveal 
secrets,  yg^hether  promised  or  natural,  when  ordered  to 
do  so  by  a  supenor  acting  within  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  his  authoritjr.  Thus  a  witness  m  a  court  of 
Uw,  being  lawfully  interrogated  about  such  a  secret, 
cannot  take  refuge  in  the  confidential  nature  of  his 
information,  but  must  answer  truthfully.  Moralists 
are  not  at  one  as  to  whether  a  man  who  had  promised 
to  hold  a  secret  at  the  cost  of  his  life  would  be  obliged 
to  make  good  his  promise  when  actually  confronted 
with  so  distressing  an  alternative:  the  more  probable 
teaching  seems  to  be  that  he  would  have  to  stand  by 
his  pledge.  When  there  has  been  no  such  special 
guarantM  furnished,  then  the  general  principle  ap- 
plies that  one  cannot  be  constrained  to  keep  faith  at 
the  expense  of  serious  harm  to  himself.  It  ought  to 
be  noted  that  when  the  publishing  of  a  promised 
secret  carries  with  it  damage  of  some  consequence  for 
the  person  to  whom  it  belonged,  than  not  merelv 
fidehty,  but  justice  has  been  gnevously  outraged. 
The  same  is  to  be  said  if  the  parties  to  the  secret  nave 
bound  themselves  by  mutual  declarations. 

The  secret  of  trust  outranks  the  others  as  to  strin- 
gency of  obligation.  The  exceptions  in  which  it  may 
lawfully  be  disclosed  are  much  fewer.  This  is  be- 
cause its  contractual  nature  as  well  ss  the  demand  of 
the  natural  law  for  the  sanctity  of  confidences  given 
for  purposes  of  consultation  requires  an  inviolability 
to  be  departed  from  only  for  reasons  of  the  gravest 
import.  Hence  the  guilt  of  surrendering  a  secret  of 
trust  would  ordinarily  be  grievous.  However,  all  are 
agreed  that  it  may  be  given  up  if  it  threaten  consider- 
able evil  to  the  commonwealtii,  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 
Likewise  it  may  be  revealed  if  its  keeping  would  seri- 
ously jeopardize  some  unoffending  third  party,  and  if 
at  the  same  time  the  owner  of  the  secret  is  the  cause  of 
the  impending  mischief  and  refuses  to  desist.  Lastly^ 
it  may  be  delivered  up  even  when  holding  it  sacred 
would  result  in  notable  harm  to  the  one  with  whom  it 
has  been  deposited.  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  qualifies 
this  last  assertion  by  saying  that  it  would  not  hold 
true  if  the  breach  of  faith  were  to  work  grave  injux;^ 
to  the  common  weal.  The  thing  to  put  stress  on  is 
that  this  class  of  secrets  is  privileged.  Even  the  pre- 
cept of  a  superior  commanding  their  manifestation 
avails  nothing  against  the  natural  law  which  confers 
on  them  a  peculiarly  sacrosanct  character. 

SuTEH,  ttanual  of  Moral  Tkeolotf  (New  York,  IBOS) ;  Rick- 
ABT,  Ethice  and  Natural  Law  (London,  1908) ;  Ballbrini,  Op. 
Moot,  morale  (Prato,  1899) ;  D'AmnBALC,  Summula  tkeiU.  moroL 
(Rome,  1908);  Sr.  ALPHomin  Lioaou,  TkeoL  moral.  (Turin. 
1888). 

JOBBPH  F.  DbIANT. 

Saorst.— The  Secret  (Lat.  Secreta,  sc.  oratio 
secreta)  is  the  prayer  8ai4  in  a  low  voice  by  the  cel^ 
brant  at  the  end  of  the  Offertory  in  the  Roman 
Liturgy.  It  is  the  original  and  for  a  long  time  was 
the  only  offertory  prayer.  It  is  said  in  a  low  voice 
merely  because  at  the  same  time  the  choir  smgs  the 
Offertory,  and  it  has  inherited  the  special  name  of 
Secret  as  bei^  the  only  prayer  said  in  that  way  at  the 
beginning.  Tae  silent  recital  of  the  Canon  (which 
is  sometimes  (HiUed  "Secreta",  as  by  Durandus, 
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"Rat.  div.  off.",  IV,  xxxv),  did  not  begin  earlier  than 
tl)e  sixth  or  eeventh  centtuy;  Cardinal  Bona  thinks 
not  till  the  tenth  (Rer.  liturg.,  II,  13,  §1).  More- 
over all  our  present  offertorv  prayers  are  late  addi- 
tions, not  made  in  Rome  till  the  fourteenth  century 
(see  Offbrtobt).  Till  then  the  offertory  act  was 
made  in  silence,  the  corresponding  prayer  that 
followed  it  was  our  Secret.  Already  in  "A^tolic 
Const.",  VIII,  XII,  4,  the  celebrant,  receiving  the 
bread  and  wine,  prays  "silentlv"  (Brightman, 
"Elastem  Liturgies",  p.  14),  doubtless  fw  the  same 
reason,  because  a  psalm  was  being  sung.  Since  it 
is  said  silently  the  Secret  is  not  introduced  by  the 
invitation  to  the  people:  "Oremus".  It  is  part  of 
the  Proper  of  the  Mass,  changing  for  each  feast  or 
occasion,  and  is  built  up  in  the  same  wy  as  the 
OiUect  (q.  v.).  The  Seciret  too  alludes  to  the  saint 
or  occasion  of  the  dajr.  But  it  keeps  its  special 
character  inasmuch  as  it  nearly  always  (always  in 
the  case  of  the  old  ones)  asks  God  to  receive  these 
present  gifts,  to  sanctify  them,  etc.  All  this  is  found 
exactly  as  now  in  the  earliest  Secrets  we  know,  those 
of  the  Leonine  Sacramentarjr.  Already  there  the 
Collect,  Secret,  Poetcommunion.  and  "Oratio  ad 
populum"  form  a  connected  and  nomweneous  group 
of  prayere.  So  the  multiplication  of  Collects  in  one 
Mass  (see  Coujict)  entaued  a  corresponding  multi- 
plication of  Secrets.  For  every  Collect  the  correa- 
ponding  Secret  is  said. 

The  name  "Secreta"  is  used  in  the  "Gelasian 
Sacramentwy":  in  the  Gregorian  book  these  prayers 
have  the  title  "Super  oblata".  Both  names  occur 
frequentlv  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.  In  "Ordo 
Rom.  II  they  are:  "Oratio  super  oblationes  secreta" 
(P.  L.,  LXXVIII,  973).  In  the  GaQican  Rite  there 
was  sMO  a  variable  offertory  prayer  introduced  by  an 
invitation  to  the  people  (Duchesne,  "Origines  du 
oulte",  Paris,  1898,  pp.  197-8).  It  has  no  special 
name.  At  Milan  the  praver  called  "Oratio  super 
sindonem"  (Sindon  for  the  veil  that  covers  the 
Mata)  is  saia  while  the  Offertory  is  being  made  and 
another  "Oratio  super  oblata"  follows  after  the 
Creed,  just  before  the  Preface.  In  the  Mozarabic 
Rite  after  an  invitation  to  the  people,  to  which  they 
answer:  "Praesta  steme  omnipotens  Deus",  the 
celebrant  e&ys  a  prayer  that  corresponds  to  our 
Secret  and  continues  at  once  to  the  memory  of  the 
saints  and  intercession  prayer.  It  has  no  special 
name  (P.  L.,  LXXXV,  540-1).  But  in  these  other 
Western  rites  this  prayer  is  said  aloud.  All  the  East- 
em  rites  have  prayers,  now  said  silently,  after  the 
Great  Entrance,  when  the  gifts  are  brou^t  to  the 
altar  and  offered  to  God,  but  they  are  invariable 
all  the  year  round  and  no  one  of  them  can  be  exactly 
compared  to  otn-  Secret.  Only  in  general  can  one 
say  that  the  Eastern  rites  have  prayers,  correspond- 
ing more  or  less  to  our  offertory  idea,  repeated  when 
the  bread  and  wine  are  brought  to  the  altar. 

At  either  high  or  low  Mass  the  celebrant,  having 
answered  "Amen"  to  the  prayer  "Suacipiat  Dominus 
sacrificium",  says  in  a  low  voice  the  Secret  or  Secrets 
in  the  same  order  as  he  said  the  Collects,  finding  each 
at  its  place  in  the  proper  Mass.  He  ends  the  first 
and  last  only  with  the  form  "Per  Dominum  nostrum" 
(as  the  Collects).  The  last  clause  of  the  last  Secret: 
"Per  omnia  stecula  aieculorum"  is  said  or  sung  aloud, 
forming  the  ekphonesis  before  the  Preface. 

DdsuiduSi  BatimaU  dtrinorum  tffieiorum,  IV,  mii;  Gma, 
TIf  Holy  Saai/Ue  o!  lb  Uau  (tr.  St.  Loiiia,  1908),  M7-9. 

Adrian  Fobtbscuh. 
Secretaries,  Papal.  See  Roman  Cubia. 
Seeret  DlscipliiM.  See  Dibcifunx  or  thb  Skcbbt. 

Sect  and  Sects. — I.  EmioiiOGT  and  Mkanino. — 

The  word  "sect"  is  not  derived,  as  is  sometimes  as- 
serted, from  secore,  to  cut,  to  dissect,  but  from  ae^ut,  to 
follow  (Skeat,  "  Etymological  Diet.",  3rd  ed.,  Oxford, 


1898,  B.  v.).  In  the  classical  Latin  tongue  seeCa 
nified  the  mode  of  thought,  the  manner  of  life  and,  in 
a  more  specific  sense,  designated  the  political  party 
to  which  one  had  sworn  allegiance,  or  the  phikisopb- 
ical  school  whose  tenents  he  had  embnuMd.  £ty- 
mologically  no  offensive  connotation  is  attached  to  the 
term.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  is  applied  both 
in  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate  and  in  the  F.ngiiwh  of  the 
Douay  version  to  the  reUgious  tendency  with  which 
one  has  identified  himself  (xxiv,  6;  xxvi,  5;  xzviii,  22; 
see  xxiv,  14).  The  Epistles  m  the  New  Testament 
dispara^ngly  apply  it  to  the  diviaiona  within  the 
Christian  commimities.  The  Episde  to  the  Galatiana 
(v,  20)  numbers  among  the  worlcs  of  the  fleeh,  "<|iiai'- 
rels,  dissensions,  sects";  and  St.  Peter  in  his  second 
Epistle  (ii,  1)  spieaks  of  the  "lying  teachers,  who  shall 
bring  m  sects  of  perdition".  In  subsequent  Catholic 
ecclesiastical  usage  this  meani^was  retained  (see 
August,  contra  Faust.  Manich.  3);  but  in  Clvis- 
tian  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  the  term  was 
of  much  less  frequent  use  than  "heresy"  or  "schism". 
These  words  were  more  specific  and  conaeguently 
clearer.  Moreover,  as  heresy  directly  deaigziated 
substantial  doctrinal  error  and  sect  applied  to  ex- 
ternal fellowship,  the  Church,  which  haa  always 
attached  paramoimt  importance  to  aoundneea  in 
doctrine,  would  naturally  prefer  the  doctrinal  designa- 
tion. 

_  With  the  rise  of  Protestantism  and  the  consequent 
disruption  of  the  Christian  religion  into  numerous 
denominations,  the  use  of  the  word  sect  has  become 
frequent  among  Christians.    It  usually  implies  at 
present  disapproval  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  at 
writer.   Suon,  however,  is  not  necessarily  the  case 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  widely  used  expression  "seo- 
tarian"  (for  denominational)  institutions  and  by  the 
statement  of  the  well-known  authority  H.  W.  Lyon 
that  he  uses  the  word  "in  no  invidious  soise"  ("A 
Study  of  the  Sects",  Boston,  1891,  p.  4).  This 
extension  of  the  term  to  all  CluiBtian  denominatitHis 
results  no  doubt,  from  the  tendencv  of  the  modem 
non-Catholic  world  to  consider  all  tne  various  forms 
of  Christianity  as  the  embodiment  of  revMded  truths 
and  as  equally  entitled  to  recognition.  Some  churches, 
however,  still  take  exception  to  the  application  of  the 
term  to  themselves  because  of  its  implication,  in  their 
eyes,  of  inferiorit}^  or  depreciation.   The  Protestant 
denominations  which  assume  such  an  attitude  are  at 
a  loss  to  determine  the  essential  elements  of  a  sect. 
In'  countries  like  England  and  Germany,  where  State 
Churches  exist,  it  is  usual  to  apply  the  name  "sect" 
to  all  dissenters.  Obedience  to  the  civil  authority  in 
leUgiouB  matters  thus  becomes  the  necessaiy- pre- 
requisite for  a  fair  religious  name.  In  lands  where  no 
IMifticular  religion  is  officially  recognised  the  distinc- 
tion between  Church  and  sect  is  considered  impossible 
by  some  Protestants  (Loofs,  "Symbolik",  Leipsig, 
1902,  74).   Others  claim  that  the  preaching  of  the 
pure  and  unalloyed  Word  of  God,  the  le^timate 
administration  of  the  sacraments  and  the  historical 
identification  with  the  national  life  of  apeople  entitle 
a  denomination  to  be  designated  as  a  Cnureh;  in  the 
absence  of  these  qualifications  it  is  merely  a  sect 
(Kalb,  592-94).   This,  however,  does  not  solve  the 
question :  for  what  anthority  amon^  Protestants  will 
ultimately  and  to  their  general  satisfaction  judge  of 
the  character  of  the  preaching  or  the  manner  m  which 
the  sacraments  are  administered?   Furthermore,  an 
historical  religion  may  contain  many  elements  of 
falsehood.  Roman  pantnism  was  more  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  life  of  the  nation  than  anv  Christian 
religion  ever  was,  and  still  it  was  an  utterly  drfective 
religious  system.    It  was  a  non-Christian  system, 
but  the  example  nevertheless  illustrates  the  point  at 
issue;  for  a  religion  true  or  false  will  ronain  so  inde- 
pendently of  subsequent  historical  association  or 
national  service. 
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To  the  Catholic  the  distinction  of  Church  and  aect 
preeents  no  difficulty.  For  him,  any  Christian  denom- 
ination which  has  set  itself  up  independently  of  his  own 
Church  is  a  sect  According  to  Catholic  teaching  any 
Christians  who,  banded  together,  refuse  to  accept 
the  entire  doctrine  or  to  acknowledge  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  constitute  merely 
a  religious  party  under  human  unauthorised  leader- 
ship. The  Catholic  Church  alone  is  that  universal 
society  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  which  has  a  rightful 
claim  to  the  allegiance  of  all  men,  although  in  fact, 
this  allegiance  is  withheld  by  many  because  of  ignor- 
ance and  the  abuse  of  free-will.  She  is  the  sole 
custodian  of  the  complete  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  must  be  accepted  in  its  entirety  by  all  mankind. 
Her  members  do  not  constitute  a  sect  nor  will  they 
consent  to  be  known  as  such,  because  they  do  not 
belong  to  a  party  called  into  existence  by  a  human 
lender,  or  to  a  sdoool  of  thought  sworn  to  the  dictates 
of  a  mortal  master.  Thejr  form  part  of  a  Church  which 
embraces  all  space  and  in  a  certain  sense  both  time 
and  eternity,  since  it  is  militant,  suffering,  and 
triumphant.  This  claim  that  the  Catholic  religion 
is  the  otdy  genuine  form  of  Christianity  may  startle 
some  by  its  exclusiveness.  But  the  truth  is  necessarily 
exclusive;  it  must  exclude  error  just  as  necessarily 
as  light  is  incompatible  with  darlmess.  As  all  non- 
Catholic  denominations  reject  some  truth  or  truths 
taught  by  Christ,  or  repudiate  the  authority  insti- 
tute by  him  in  his  Church,  they  have  in  some  essential 
point  sacrificed  his  doctrine  to  human  learning  or  his 
authority  to  self-constituted  leadership.  That  the 
Church  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  such  reli^us 
societies  as  organizations,  like  herself,  of  Divine 
origin  and  authority  is  the  only  logical  course  open 
to  ner.  No  fair-mmded  person  wiU  be  offended  at 
this  if  it  be  remembered  that  faithfulness  to  its  Divine 
mission  enforces  this  uncompromising  attitude  on  the 
ecclesiastical  authority.  It  is  but  a  practical  assertion 
of  the  principle  that  Divinely  revealed  truth  cannot 
and  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  human  objection  and 
speculation.  But  while  the  Church  condemns  the 
errors  of  non-Catholics,  she  teaches  the  practice  of 
justice  and  charity  towards  their  persons,  repudiates 
the  use  of  violence  and  compulsion  to  effect  their 
conversion  and  is  ever  ready  to  welcome  back  into  the 
fold  persons  who  have  strayed  from  the  path  of  truth. 

II.  HisTORiCAi,  Susvbt;  Causes;  RmoBDY  of 
Skctabianibm. — The  recognition  by  the  Church  of 
the  sects  which  sprang  up  m  the  course  of  her  history 
would  necessarily  have  been  fatal  to  herself  and  to  any 
consistent  religious  organisation.  From  the  time 
when  Jewish  and  pagan  elements  threatened  the 
purity  of  her  doctnne  to  the  days  of  modernistic 
errors,  her  history  would  have  been  but  one  long 
accommodation  to_  new  and  sometimes  contradictory 
opinions.  Gnosticism,  Manichsism,  Arianism  in  the 
earlier  days  and  Albigensianism,  Hussitism,  and  Pro- 
testantism of  later  date,  to  mention  only  a  few 
heresies,  would  have  called  for  equal  recognition. 
The  different  parties  into  which  the  sects  usuaUy  split 
soon  after  their  separation  from  the  Mother  Church 
would  have  been  entitled  in  their  turn  to  similar 
consideration.  Not  only  Lutheranism,  Calvinism, 
and  Zwinglianism,  but  aU  the  countless  sects  spring- 
ing from  them  would  have  had  to  be  looked  upon  as 
equally  capablo  of  leading  men  to  Christ  and  salvation. 
Tne  present  existence  of  168  Christian  denominations 
in  the  United  States  alone  sufficiently  illustrates  this 
contention.  A  Church  adopting  sueh  a  policy  of 
universal  approval  is  not  liberal  but  indifferent;  it 
does  not  lead  but  follows  and  cannot  be  said  to  have 
a  teaching  mission  among  men:  Numerous  general 
causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  disruption  of  Christian- 
ity. Among  the  principal  ones  were  doctrinal  con- 
troversies, aisobeoience  to  disciplinary  prescriptions, 
and  dissatisfaction  with  real  or  fancied  ecclesiastical 


abuses.  Political  issues  and  national  sentiment  alaa 
bad  a  share  in  complicating  the  religious  difficulty. 
Moreover  reasons  of  a  personal  nature  and  human 
passions  not  infrequently  hindered  that  calm  exercise 
of  judgment  so  neceesai^  in  religious  mat^<!rs.  These 
general  causes  resulted  m  the  rejection  ol  the  vivify- 
ing principle  of  supernatural  authority  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  unity. 

It  is  this  principle  of  a  living  authority  divinely 
eommissionea  to  preserve  and  authoritatively  interw 
pret  Divine  Revelation  which  is  the  bond  of  imion 
among  the  (Afferent  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
To  its  rm>udiation  is  not  only  due  the  initial  separation 
of  non-Catholics,  but  also  their  subsequent  failure  in 
preserving  union  among  themselves.  Protestantism 
m  particular,  by  its  proclamation  of  the  ri(^t  of 
private  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  swept 
away  with  one  stroke  all  living  authority  and  consti- 
tuted the  individual  supreme  judge  in  doctrinal  mat- 
ters. It8_  divisions  are  therefore  out  natural,  and  its 
heresy  trials  in  disf^greement  with  one  of  its  funda- 
mental principles.  The  disastrous  results  of  the  many 
divisions  among  Christians  are  keenW  felt  to-day  and 
the  longing  for  union  is  manifest.  The  manner,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  desired  result  may  be  attained  is  not 
clear  to  non-Catholics.  Maiqr  see  the  solution  in 
undogmatio  Christianity  or  undenominationalism. 
The  pomts  of  disagreement,  th«y  believe,  ought  to  be 
overlooked  and  a  common  basis  for  umon  thus  ob- 
tained. Hence  they  advocate  the  relegation  of  doc- 
trinal differences  to  the  back^und  and  attempt  to 
rear  a  united  Christianity  chiefly  on  a  moral  basis. 
This  plan,  however,  rests  on  a  false  assumption;  for 
its  minimizes,  in  an  unwarranted  degree,  the  import- 
ance of  the  right  teaching  and  sound  b«ief  and  thus 
tends  to  transform  Christianitjr  into  a  mere  ethical 
code.  From  the  inferior  position  assigned  to  doc- 
trinal principles  there  is  but  one  step  to  their  partial 
or  complete  rejection,  and  undenominationalinn,  in- 
stead of  being  a  return  to  the  unity  desired  by  Christ, 
cannot  but  result  in  the  destruction  of  Christianity. 
It  is  not  in  the  further  rejection  of  truth  that 
the  divisions  of  Christianity  can  be  healed,  but 
in  the  rinoere  acceptance  of  what  has  been  discarded; 
the  remedy  lies  in  the  return  of  all  dissenters  to  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Catholic  Buthoritias:  BxicaON,  Kon-CaikoUe  DmomitiaHMu 
(New  York,  1910) ;  MAhub,  Svtnbclim,  tr.  RoBcnsoN,  3nl  ad. 
(New  York,  i.  d.) ;  Petbe,  Tht  Pallaey  of  Undmominationalum 
in  Catholic  World,  LXXXIV  (1900-07),  040-48;  DSlunoes, 
Kirdu  It.  Kirchen  (Munich,  1801);  Von  Rutillb,  Back  to  Holy 
Church,  tr.  ScaoETKNSACK  (New  York,  1911);  b  Catholio 
monthly  mtfaxine  speciScally  devoted  to  Church  unity  is  7^ 
Lamp  (Gamson,  New  York)  non-Catholic  authoritiea:  Cab- 
BOtx,  The  Religimu  Foreu  of  the  United  Slotee,  in  American 
ChwA  Hitt.  Seriee  I  (New  York,  1893);  Kalb.  Kirchen  u. 
Seklen  der  Oeaenwari  (Stuttfart,  1907) ;  Kawbrau,  in  ReaUneik- 
lop.  f.  prof.  Theol.,  3rd  ed.,  ■.  v.;  Sektbnwxbxn  in  DeulecUani; 
Blunt,  Did.  of  SecU  (London,  1874);  Mabon,  A  Study  of  Sec- 
larianiem  in  Neie  ChurA  Reeitw,  I  (Boeton,  1804),  300-82; 
McBbb,  An  Sirmic  IHnemry  (New  York,  1911). 

N.  A.  Webeb. 

SaouUr  Cler^  (Lat.  danu  atxeularit). — ^In  the 
language  of  religious  the  world  (ssculum)  is  opposed 
to  the  cloister;  religious  who  follow  a  rule,  especially 
those  who  have  been  ordained,  form  the  regular 
clergy,  while  those  who  Uve  in  the  world  are  called 
the  secular  clergy.  Hence  tiie  expression  so  fre- 
quently used.  in.  canonical  texts:  "uterque  clems", 
both  secular  and  regular  clergy.  The  secular  clerio 
makes  no  profession  and  follows  no  religious  rule,  he 
possesses  lus  own  property  like  laymen,  he  owes  to  his 
bishop  canonical  obedience,  not  the  renunciation  of 
his  own  will,  which  results  from  the  religious  vow  of 
obedience;  onl^  the  practice  of  celibacy^  in  Holy 
Orders  is  identical  with  the  vow  tit  chastitjr  of  the 
religious.  The  secular  clergy,  in  which  the  lueraroh]* 
essentially  resides,  always  takes  precedence  of  the 
regular  clergy  of  equal  rank;  the  latter  is  not  essential 
to  the  Church  nor  can  it  subsist  by  itseU,  being 
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dependent  on  bishops  for  ordination.    (See  Cuuic; 

RbQITIiABS.) 
Da  Cakob,  aiottarium,  a.  rr.  Saculian;  CUriau. 

A.  BOUSINHON. 

Seculuino,  a  term  used  for  the  first  time  about 
1846  by  George  Jacob  HolyoaJce  to  denote  "a  form  of 
opinion  which  concerns  itself  omy  with  questions,  the 
issues  of  which  can  be  tested  by  the  experience  of  this 
life"  (English  Secularism,  60).  More  explicitly, 
"Secxdarism  is  that  which  seeks  the  development  of 
the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  nature  of  man  to 
the  hiffiest  possible  point,  as  the  immediate  duty  of  life 
— which  inculcates  the  practical  sufficiency  of  natural 
morality  apart  from  Atneism,  Theism,  or  the  Bible — 
which  selects  as  its  methods  of  procedure  the  promo- 
tion of  human  improvement  by  material  means,  and 
proposes  these  positive  agreements  as  the  common  bond 
of  union,  to  ^  who  womd  regulate  life  by  reason  and 
ennoble  it  by  service"  (Principles  of  Secularism,  17). 
And  again,  ''Secularism  is  a  code  of  duty  pertaimng 
to  this  life,  foimded  on  considerations  purely  human, 
and  intouied  midnly  for  those  who  find  theology  in- 
definite  or  inadequate,  unreliable  or  unbelievable. 
Its  essential  principlea  are  three:  1.  The  improve- 
ment of  this  life  by  material  means.  2.  That  science 
is  the  available  Providence  of  man.  3.  That  it  is 
good  to  do  good.  Whether  there  be  other  good  or 
not,  the  good  of  Uie  present  life  is  good,  and  it  is  good 
to  seek  that  good"  (English  Secularism,  35).  , 

I.  HiBTORT. — The  origin  of  Secularism  IS  associated 
especially  with  the  names  of  Holyoake  and  Brad- 
laugh.  George  Jacob  Holyoake  (b.  at  Bumingnam. 
13  April,  1817;  d.  at  Bnghton,  22  Januaiy,  1906) 
met  Robert  Owen  in  1837,  became  his  fnend,  and  be- 
gan to  lecture  and  write  articles  advocating  socialism 
OTNBO-operation.  In  1841,  with  Southwell.  RyaU,  and 
Chilton,  he  founded  a  magazine  called  "The  Oracle  of 
Reason''  which  was  succeeded  by  "The  Movement" 
(1843),  and  by  "The  Reasoner"  (1846).  In  1861  tiie 
publication  of  the  latter  was  discontinued,  and  Holy- 
oake founded  "The  Ciounsellor",  which,  later  on,  was 
meiied  with  Bradlaugh's  "National  Reformer": 
Owing  to  differences  between  Bradlaudi  and  Holy- 
oake, the  latter  withdrew  from  "The  National  Re- 
former," started  the  publication  of  "The  Secular 
World  and  Social  Economist"  (1862-64),  and  m  1883 
of  "The  Present  Day".  Among  the  pohtical  and 
economical  agitations  in  which  H^oake  took  a  lead- 
ing part  may  be  mentioned  those  for  the  repeal  of  the 
law  prohibiting  the  use  of  unstamped  paper  for  period- 
ical publications,  for  the  abolition  of  all  oaths  re- 

auired  by  law,  for  the  secularization  of  education  in 
le  pubfic  schools,  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church,  for  the  promotion  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment among  the  worldng  clsMes,  etc. 

Charles  Bradlaugh  (b.  at  Hoxton,  London,  26  Sep- 
tember, 1833;  d.  30  January,  1891)  was  azealoi^ 
Sunday  school  teacher  in  the  Church  of  Elogland, 
when  Rev.  Mr.  Packer,  the  mcumbent  of  St.  Peter's, 
Hackney  Road,  asked  him  to  prepare  for  confirma- 
tion which  was  to  be  administered  by  the  Bis*op  of 
London.  "I  studied  a  Uttle".  wntes  Bradlaugh, 
"the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  CSiurch  of  England, 
and  the  four  Gospels,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  differed"  (Autobiography,  6).  He  wrote  this  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Packer,  who  hastily  denounced  bm  as  wi 
atheist.  His  views,  which  at  this  time  were  daati<^. 
later  on  reached  tadsetae  Atheism.  From  18M  tiu 
1S68  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  articles  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "Iconoclast",  gave  many  lectiM«.  »nd 
hdd  many  pubhc  debates.  In  1858  he  edited  The 
Investigator",  and  in  1859  founded  "The  National 
Eeformw".  Elected  by  Northampton  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1880,  Tie  refused  to  take 
the  required  oath,  and  was  riot  aUowed  to  sit  m  the 
House;  Re-elected  the  following  year,  he  consented 


to  take  the  oath,  but  this  was  refused  on  account  of 
his  Athdsm.  Fmally,  in  1886,  the  new  Speaker  al- 
lowed him  to  take  the  oath  and  at  in  Parliameot. 
In  1858  Bradlaugh  succeeded  Holyoake  as  president 
of  the  London  Secular  Society,  and  in  1866  enlarged 
the  scope  of  this  association  by  founding  the  National 
Secular  Sodety,  over  which  he  pleaded  until  1890. 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Foote,  the  actual 
president.  Ihe  following  words  from  Bradlau^'s 
farewell  speech  are  significant:  "One  element  of  dan- 
ger in  Europe  is  the  approach  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  towards  meddfing  in  political  life.  .  .  .  Be- 
ware when  that  great  Church,  whose  power  none  can 
deny,  the  capadty  of  whose  leading  men  is  marked, 
tries  to  use  the  democracy  as  its  wetmon.  There  m 
danger  to  freedom  of  thought,,  to  freedom  of  epeeai, 
to  freedom  of  action.  The  great  struggle  in  thisooui^ 
try  will  not  be  between  Freethought  and  tiie  Church 
of'^  En^and,  not  between  Freethought  and  Dissent, 
but — as  I  have  long  taught,  and  now  repeat — betweai 
Freethought  and  Rome"  (Charles  BradUugh,  II, 

In  the  United  States,  the  American  Secular  Umon 
and  Freethought  Federation,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
E.  P.  Peacock,  with  many  affiliated  local  societies,  has 
for  its  object  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and 
for  it»  platform  the  nine  demands  of  Libearalism, 
namely:  (1)  that  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical 
property  shall  be  no  longer  exempt  from  taxation; 
(2)  that  the  employment  of  chaplams  in  Congees,  in 
sUte  lerislatures.  in  the  army  and  uavy,  imd  m  pris- 
ons, a^^ims,  and  all  institutions  supported  by  pubhc 
money,  shall  be  discontinued,  and  that  all  religious  ser- 
vices maintained  by  national,  state,  or  municipal  gov- 
ernments shall  be  abolished:  (3)  that  all  pubhc  ap- 
propriations for  educational  and  ohantable  institu- 
tions of  a  sectarian  character  shall  cease;  (4)  that, 
while  advocating  the  loftiest  instruction  m  morals  and 
the  inculcation  of  the  strictest  uprightness  of  conduct, 
reli^ous  teaching  and  the  use  of  the  Bible  for  r^gious 
pmwses  in  public  schools  shaU  to  prohibited,  (5) 
thatthe  appointment  by  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States  and  the  governors  of  the  various  states  of  re- 
Uidous  festivals,  fasts,  and  days  of  prayw  a^  thanks- 
ri^shS  be  discontinued;  (6)  &»i  the  theological 
oathm  the  courts  and  in  other  departmenta  of  gov- 
ernment shall  be  abolished,  and  sunple  afiBrmation. 
under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  penury,  ertabhshed 
Si  its  st^;  (7)  tiiat  all  laws  directly  or  mduec^ 
enforcing  in  any  degree  the  religious  and  theol«iwl 
dogma  of  Sunday  or  Sabbath  pbservmoe  shall  be  re- 
pealed: (8)  thatallhiWBlookiM  totheedoree^^^ 
SfChnstiim  moraUty  as  such  shall  be  abrogated,  and 
that  all  laws  shaU  be  conformed  to  the  reqmrements 
of  natural  moraUty,  equal  ri^ts  and  unpartial  ju»- 
ticeT  (9)  that,  intimnony  the  Constitution  o 
the  tlmted  States,  and  the  constitutions  of  the  several 
stat^,  no  speciai  privUeges  or  advanta«i8.  shafl  be 
conceded  to^ristTanity  «ther  '^pon^  that 

our  entire  politick  system  shall  be  conducted  M^^- 
ministered  on  a  purely  secular  basis;  «»d  that  what- 
ever changes  are  necessary  to  tins  end  shaU  be  oon- 
sifltently,  unflinchingly,  and  Pfomptly  made, 
though  tiie  name  Secularism  is  of  ro«««t  OMn. 
its  vMiouidootrines  have  been  taught  by  frej^ftmkMS 
of  aJlaKes,  and,  m  fact.  Secularism  claims  to  be  only 
iiSt^inofWtiiought.  '7het«mSecub{nsm 

i^^T«»SL^*'V»"S\h1 

iS-ISSlcnstiru'^h^ 

S^SK^S  bwldMy^  the  study  of  natiire  and 
t^o'^^th^  rnMon^Br^^ 
claimed  that  Secularism  jhoiJd  start  tte 
oroof  of  relipon.   In  a  pubhc  debate  hdd  «» 1870  be- 
Ki  thesftwo  seoularisto,  Bradlaugh  said:  Al- 
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though  at  present  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  all 
men  who  an  Seoukuista  are  not  Atheists,  I  put  it  that 
in  my  oinmon  the  lopcal  oonsequoice  of  the  aooept- 
asoe  of  Secularism  must  be  that  the  man  gets  to 
Athosm  if  he  has  brains  enough  to  comprehend. 
.  .  .  You  cannot  have  a  scheme  of  morality  without 
Atheism.  The  Utilitarian  scheme  is  a  defiaiioe  of  the 
doda^e  of  Providence  and  a  protest  against  God". 
On  ^e  other  hand,  Holyoake  affirmed  that  "Secu- 
larism is  not  an  argument  against  Christianity,  it  is 
one  independent  of  it.  It  does  not  question  the  pre- 
tensions of  Christianity;  it  advances  others.  Secu- 
larism does  not  say  thtere  is  no  li^t  or  guidance  ds»- 
where,  but  maintams  that  there  is  light  and  guidance 
in  secular  truth,  whose  conditions  and  sanctions  exist 
independently,  and  act  forever.  Secular  knowledge 
is  manifestly  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  foimded 
in  this  life,  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of  this  life, 
conduces  to  the  welfare  of  this  life,  and  is  CMiable  of 
bong  tested  by  the  experience  of  this  Ufe"  (Charles 
BratSaugh,  1, 33i,  336) .  But  in  many  passages  of  his 
writings,  Holyoake  goes  much  further  and  seeks  to 
disprove  Christian  truths.  To  the  criticism  of  theol- 
o^.  Secularism  adds  a  great  concern  for  culture,  so- 
cuu  progress,  and  the  improvement  of  the  material  con- 
ditions of  life,  espedt^y  for  the  working  classes.  In 
ethics  it  is  utiUtarian,  and  seeks  only  the  greatest 

rof  the  present  life,  ance  the  existence  of  a  future 
as  well  as  the  existence  of  God,  "belong  to  the 
debatable  groimd  of  speculation"  (English  Secular- 
ism, 37).  It  tends  to  substitute  "the  piety  of  .useful 
men  for  the  usefulness  of  piety"  (ibid.,  8). 
II.  Criticism. — The  fimdamental  prindple  of 
.  Secularism  is  that,  in  his  whole  conduct,  man  should 
be  guided  exdusivelv  by  considerations  derived  from 
the  present  Ufe  itself.  Anything  that  is  above  or  be- 
yond the  present  life  should  be  entirelv  overlooked. 
Whether  God  ensts  or  not,  whether  the  soul  is  im- 
mortal or  not.  are  questions  which  at  be^  caimot  be 
answered,  ana  on  which  oonsequentiy  no  motives  of 
action  can  be  based.  A  fortiori  all  motives  derived 
from  the  Christian  religion  are  worthless.  "Things 
Secular  are  as  separate  from  the  Church  as  land  from 
the  ocean"  (English  Secularism,  1).  This  principle 
is  in  strict  opposition  to  essential  Catholic  doctrines. 
The  Church  is  as  intent  as  Secularism  on  the  improve- 
ment of  this  life,  as  respectful  of  scientific  achieve 
ments,  as  eager  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  duties  pertain- 
ing to  the  present  life.  But  the  present  lite  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  independent  of 
the  future  life.  The  knowledge  of  the  material  world 
leads  to  the  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  world,  and 
among  the  duties  of  the  present  life  must  be  reckoned 
those  which  arise  from  the  existence  and  nature  of 
God,  the  fact  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  neces- 
si^  of  preparing  for  the  future  life.  If  God  exists, 
how  can  ^cularism  "inculcate  the  practical  suffi- 
oienoy  of  natural  morality?  "  If  "  Secularism  does  not 
say  there  is  no  light  or  guidance  elsewhere",  how  can 
it  command  us  to  follow  exclusively  the  light  and 
Kuidance  of  secular  truth?  Only  the  Atheist  can 
be  a  consistent  Secularist. 

According  as  man  makes  present  happiness  the  only 
criterion  of  the  value  of  life,  or  on  the  contrary  admits 
the  existence  of  God  and  the  fact  of  a  Divine  Revela- 
tion and  of  a  future  life,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  pres- 
ent life  changes.  These  questions  cannot  be  ignored, 
for  on  them  oepends  the  right  conduct  of  life  and  "the 
development  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of 
man  to  the  highest  possible  point".  If  anything  can 
be  known  about  God  and  a  future  life,  duties  to  be  ful- 
fiUed  in  the  present  life  are  thereby  imposed  on  "all 
who  would  regulate  life  by  reason  and  ennoble  it  by 
service".  "Considerations  purely  human"  become 
inadequate,  and  the  "light  and  guidance"  found  in 
secular  truth  must  be  referred  to  and  judged  from  a 
higher  point  of  view.   Hence  the  present  hie  in  itself 


cannot  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  standard  of  man's 
worth.  The  Church  would  fail  in  her  Divine  mismon 
if  she  did  not  insist  on  the  insufficiency  of  a  life  con- 
ducted esolusively  along  secular  lines,  and  therefore 
on  the  falsity  m  the  main  assumption  of  Secu- 
larism. 


Hence  the  State  should  not  be  indifFerent  to  religious 
matters  (see  Ethics).  How  far  in  practice  Church 
and  State  should  go  together  depends  on  a  number  of 
circumstances  and  cannot  be  determined  by  any  gen- 
eral rule,  but  the  principle  remains  true  that  religion 
b  a  social  as  well  as  an  mdividual  duty. 

In  practice  agam,  owing  to  special  eircumstanoes,  a 
secular  education  ia  the  public  schools  may  be  the  only 
possible  one.  At  the  same  time,  this  is  a  serious  defect 
which  must  be  supplied  otherwise.  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  child  to  be  taught  the  various  human  sciences, 
he  must  also  be  ^ven  the  knowledge  of  the  necessary 
means  of  salvation.  The  Church  cannot  renoimoe 
her  mission  to  teach  the  truths  she  has  recdved  from 
her  Divine  Founder.  Not  only  as  individuals,  but 
also  as  dtixens,  all  men  have  the  tight  to  perform  the 
religious  duties  which  thdr  oonsdence  dictates.  The 
complete  secularisation  of  all  public  institutions  in  a 
Christian  nation  is  therefore  inadmisdble.  Man 
must  not  only  be  learned  in  human  sdence ;  his  whole 
life  must  be  directed  to  the  higl^r  and  nobler  pursuits 
of  monJity  and  religion,  to  God  Himself.  While 
fully  recognising  the  value  of  the  present  life,  the 
Church  cannot  look  upon  it  as  an  cmd  in  itself,  but 
only  as  a  movement  toward  a  future  life  for  which 

E reparation  must  be  made  by  compliance  with  the 
Lws  of  nature  and  the  laws  ot  God.  Hence  there  is 
no  posdble  compromise  between  the  Church  and  Sec- 
ularism^since  Secularism  would  stifle  in  man  that  which, 
for  the  Church,  constitutes  the  highest  and  truest  mo- 
tives of  action,  and  the  noblest  human  asinrations. 

HoLTOAU,  The  PrineiplM  of  SamJdruiK  (London,  1800); 
Idsm,  Sixtu  Ytart  of  an  Agilatort  lift  (London,  1892),  auton- 
opuhy;  Idbh,  The  Origin  and  Natur*  ol  Staiianm  (London, 
1890);  publiahed  aimultaiicoualy  ia  Amerioa  under  the  title  Bng- 
iiiA  jenilarum,  il  Ca>^eMum<i/iB«I»e/(Caiicago,  1896);  McCua, 
W  and  LlUri  of  Otargt  Jacob  Hiijioak*  (London,  1906) ;  CkMS, 
A  D—ariptiM  Bibliomphy  of  llu  WriHnf  of  Ooargt  JaeA  Uokh 
oako,  wOh  a  Britf  Skotek  of  ku  Lift  (London,  1908);  Tkt  Aula- 
htografky  of  Ur.  Bradlaugh  (London,  ■.  d.);  Bomcm,  CtmU* 
Bradlmiah  (7th  ed.,  London,  IMS) ;  Fumt.  AtiH-ThtUie  Tktoritt 
(5th  cd.,  Edinburch,  1894). 

C.  A.  DtmBAT. 

Saeolariistioil  (Lat.  taeuJarixaiio),  an  authorisa- 
tion given  to  religious  with  solemn  vows  and  by  ex- 
tension to  those  with  simple  vows  to  live  for  a  time  or 
permanently  in  the  "world"  (steculum),  i.  e.,  outside 
the  cloister  and  their  order,  while  maintaining  the 
essence  of  religious  profession.  It  is  a  measure  of 
kindness  towards  the  religious  and  is  therefore  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  "expulsion"  of  religious  with 
solemn  vows,  and  tiie  "dismissal"  of  reli^iis  with 

Ele  vows,  which  are  penal  measures  towards 
y  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  as  secularization 
not  annul  the  religious  character,  it  is  distinct 
from  absolute  dispensation  from  vows;  this  likewise  is 
a  lenient  measure,  but  it  annuls  the  vows  and  their 
obligation,  and  the  one  dispensed  is  no  longer  a  reli- 
gious. As  a  general  rule  dispensation  is  the  measure 
taken  in  the  case  of  religious  with  simple  vows  while 
secularisation  is  employed  where  there  are  solemn 
vows.  Nevertheless  there  are  exceptions  in  both 
cases.  Sometimes  lav  religious  with  solemn  vows  or 
lay  sisters  are  wholly  dispensed  from  their  vows, 
religious  life  in  the  world  bieing  very  difficult  for  lay 
persons;  in  other  instances  religious  men  or  women 
with  simple  vows  are  authorized  at  least  for  a  time 
to  lay  adde  their  habit  and  live  outdde  thdr  houses, 
at  the  same  time  observing  their  vows;  such  is  the 
case  for  instance  with  the  religbus  men  and  women  in 
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France,  who  have  temporaiy  renewable  secularisa- 
tion in  virtue  of  the  Instructions  of  the  S.  C.  of 
Bishope  and  Regulars  (24  March,  1903).  It  is  not 
therefore  correct  to  sp^ik  of  religious  dispensed  from 
their  vows  as  secularized;  the  expression  applies 
on^  to  religious  with  solenm  vows,  especially  to 
leluious  priests: 

Secularization  is  granted  to  these  r^ulars  like  dis- 
pensation to  religious  with  simple  vows,  either  for 
reasons  of  general  order  or  for  motives  of  personal 
and  private  order.  To  the  first  class  belong  expulsions 
and  suppression  of  relinous  houses  by  various  govern- 
ments, for  instance,  Spain  in  1839,  Italy  in  1866, 
France  in  1902;  to  the  second  class  belong  various 
reasons  of  health,  family,  etc.  Secularization  may 
be  summarized  under  two  heads:  maintenance  of  the 
rdigious  Ufe,  and  at  the  same  time  relaxation  of  the 
religious  life  so  far  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  live  in 
the  world. 

Secularization  is  divided  into  tem^rary  and  per- 
petual; the  first  is  simply  the  authorization  given  to 
a  subject  to  live  outside  of  his  order,  either  for  a  fixed 
time^  e.  g.,  one  or  two  years,  or  for  the  duration  of 

E articular  circumstances,  conditions  of  health,  family, 
usiness,  etc.,  but  there  is  no  change  in  either  the 
conditions  or  duties  of  the  religious.  He  is  dependent 
on  his  superiors,  only  he  is  plaiced  provisionauy  under 
the  jurisoiction  of  the  bishop  of  the  place,  to  whom  he 
is  subject  in  virtue  of  the  vow  of  obedience.  In  most 
instances  the  religious  lays  aside  his  habit,  retaining 
privately  however  someuiing  indicative  of ^  his  reh- 
^UB  affiliation.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  of 
mdult  the  rdigious  returns  to  his  cloister,  unless  this 
temporary  secularization  be  granted  in  preparation 
for  perpetual  secularization,  e.  g.,  to  allow  a  religious 
priest  to  find  a  bishop  who  will  consent  to  receive  him 
m  his  diocese.  Peri^u^d  secularization  on  the  other 
hand  wholly  removes  the  subject  from  his  order, 
whose  habit  he  puts  off,  and  of  which  he  no  longer 
has  tiie  right  to  ask  his  support,  without  previous 
agreement.  But  the  one  secularized  does  not  cease 
to  be  a  relinous;  his  vows  remain  a  permanent  ob- 
ligation andne  thus  continues  to  observe  the  essentials 
Ma  reli^ua  life.  The  vow  of  chastity  being  purely 
negative  is  observed  in  the  world  as  in  the  cloister:  the 
vow  of  obedience  remains  intact,  but  henceforth 
binds  the  subject  to  his  bishop,  to  whom  he  owes  not 
only  canonical  obedience,  like  every  cleric,  but  also 
the  full  religious  obedience  vowed  at  profession.  The 
vow  of  poverty  necessarily  undergoes  alleviation  with 
respect  to  temporal  goods,  but  binds  as  to  capacity  to 
acquire  and  give  away,  as  well  as  to  bequeath  without 
indults,  which  are  readily  granted  at  need.  In  the 
absence  of  indults  the  propert;^  of  the  secularized 

SeiBon  goes  to  his  cider  (S.  C.  Bishops  and  Regulars, 
June,  1836). 

But  the  most  important  aspect  of  perpetual  secular- 
ization as  regards  resulars  is  the  regulation  of  their 
ecclesiastical  status.  The  r^ular  ordained  to  poverty, 
the  religious  ordained  to  a  common  revenue  depend 
not  on  a  bishop,  but  on  their  superiors.  If  they  pass 
by  secularization  into  the  secular  clergy  they  cannot 
remain  without  an  ordini^  and  must  necessarily  be 
attached  to  a  diocese.  Formerly  it  was  admitted 
that  the  one  secularized  fell  once  more  under,  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  original  ordinary,  but  what  was  at 
first  that  ordinary's  right  eventually  became  a 
responsibility  (cf.  S.  C.  Bishops  and  Regulars  in 
Colonien.,  24  Feb.,  1893),  and  tnia  discipline  aroused 
just  complaints  (cf.  poetulatum  of  the  Bishops  of 
Prussia,  19  Aug.,  1892).  Also  the  Decree  "Auetus 
admodimi"  nven  by  the  C!ongresation  of  Bishops  and 
Regulars  (4  Nov.,  1892)  declared  that  every  religious 
cleric  who  desired  to  be  secularized  or  to  leave  his 
congregation  must  first  find  a  bishop  willing  to  receive 
him  among  his  own  cUxfff,  and  if  prior  to  this  he  left 
his  house  ne  was  suqiMoaed.  Now  no  bishop  is  com- 


pelled to  receive  a  reli^ous  into  his  dioeese;  if  he 
admits  him  it  is  on  the  same  condition  as  a  clerie. 
This  is  why  by  common  law  the  religious  must  first 
secure  for  himself  an  ecclesiastical  patrimony;  in 
dioceses  where  this  law  is  not  observed  religious 
acquire  the  same  rights  and  contract  the  same  obliga- 
tions towards  the  bishop  as  incorporated  secular 
clerics.  Though  he  may  perform  sacerdotal  duties 
and  receive  legitimate  emoluments  he  cannot  witbout 
indult  receive  a  residential  benefice  or  a  cure  of  souls 
(S.  C.  of  Regular  Discipline,  31  Jan.,  1899). 

To  prevent  persons  m>m  becoming  reli^ous  in  «<- 
der  to  attain  ordination  under  the  easiest  conditions 
with  the  intention  of  subsequently  seeking  seculariza- 
tion and  entering  the  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy  the 
Decree  of  15  June,  1909,  decided  that  to  all  Rescripts 
of  temporaiy  or  perpetual  secularization  or  diqiensa- 
tion  from  perpetual  vows  be  de  facto  annexed,  even  if 
they  are  not  expressed,  the  followinj[  clauses  and  pro- 
hibitions, dispensation  from  which  is  reserved  to  the 
Holy  See;  these  religious  are  debarred  from:  (1)  every 
office  (and  if  they  are  eligible  to  benefices)  every  b«i- 
efice  in  major  or  minor  oaeilicas  and  cathedrals;  (2) 
every  position  as  teacher  and  office  in  greater  or  lesser 
dmcal  seminaries;  in  other  houses  for  the  instruction 
of  clerics ;  in  universities  or  institutes  conferring  degrees 
by  Apostolic  privilege;  (3)  every  office  in  q>i80^>al 
curia;  (4)  the  office  of  visitor  or  director  of  religious 
houses  of  men  or  women^  even  in  diocesan  congrega- 
tions; (5)  habitual  dwelling  in  localities  where  there 
are  houses  of  the  province  or  mission  left  by  the 
religious.  Finally  if  the  reUgious  wii^es  to  return  to 
his  order  he  has  not  to  make  again  his  novitiate  or 
his  profession,  but  takes  rank  irom  the  time  ot  his 
retum. 

The  word  secularization  has  a  very  different  mean- 
ing when  applied  not  to  persons  but  to  things.  It 
then  signifies  eccledastical  property  become  secular, 
as  has  occurred  on  several  occasions  in  consequence 
of  governmental  usurpation  (see  Laicization).  llie 
word  may  also  signify  the  suppression  of  sovereign  or 
of  feudal  right  belonging  to  ecclesiastical  dignitiuies 
as  such.  The  chief  ecclesiastical  principalities  of  tlie 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  notably  the  electorates,  were 
secularized  by  the  Decree  of  25  Feb.,  1803.  The  word 
secularization  may  also  be  applied  to  the  abandon- 
ment by  the  Church  of  its  goods  to  purchasers  after 
governmental  confiscations,  most  frequently  titer  a 
merciful  composition  or  arrangement.  Concessions 
of  this  kind  were  made  by  Julius  III  for  EnglMid  in 
1554,  by  Clement  XI  for  SaxDny  in  1714,  by  Pius  VII 
for  France  in  1801,  by  Pius  IX  for  Italy  in  1886,  and 
finally  by  Pius  X  for  France  in  1907. 

Cf.  tha  oaDonists  under  the  title  De  ttatu  momadu>rum, 
lib.  iii,  tit.  38;  QnniARi,  ComtiUatiotu  oanontgHO,  ooni.  iii 
(French tr..  Puis,  1909) ;  Bouix,  Dt  jure  reeularium  (Paris.  1887) ; 
VnumBacB,  D*  tMo.  xtuUL.  H  ptnmU  ami  ed..  Brutn.  1909); 
NuraONA,  utjm  pnetieo  rtgularium  (Kome,  1901). 

A.  BOUDIMHON. 

Seeondinui,  Saint.  See  Sbcbnall,  Saint. 

SedfTwiek  (Sbobswick),  Thohas,  regius  professor 
of  divmity  at  Cambridge,  1557,  rector  of  Stanhope, 
Durham,  and  vicar  of  Gainford,  Durham,  both  in 
1558;  d.  in  a  Yorkshire  prison,  1573.  He  was  de- 
priveid  of  the  three  preferments  noted  above  soon  after 
Elizabeth's  accession,  and  was  restricted  to  within  ten 
miles  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  from  1562 to  1570.  when 
he  seems  to  have  been  sent  to  prison  at  York.  An  un- 
friendly hand  in  1562  describes  him  as  "learned  but 
not  very  wise".  He  argued  against  Bucer  in  1550, 
and  against  Cranmer,  uitimer,  and  Ridl^  in  April, 
1554,  when  he  was  incorporated  D.D.  at  Oxford.  He 
had  been  rector  of  Edwarton,  Suffolk,  1552,  Ladv 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  1554,  vicar  of  Enfield, 
Middlesex.  1555^  and  rector  of  Toft,  Cambridgeshire, 
1556,  but  nad  ^ven  up  these  four  poefennents  before 
Queen  Maiy  died. 
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CooPBB  in  Did.  Vol.  Kog.,  ».  v.;  CathUic  Reeoni  Soeietu  Pub- 
Uealioru,  V  (London,  1805),  193;  Rieord  Offiet,  StaU  Papert  Dom. 
.Are.  Slit.,  XVII,  72;  Omm,  BliMobtthm  CUray,  panim. 

John  B.  Wainewright. 

SadU  GtoitatorU,  the  Italian  name  of  the  port- 
able papal  throne  used  on  certain  solemn  occasions 
in  the  pontifical  ceremonies.  It  consists  of  a  richly- 
adorned,  silk-covered  armchair,  fastened  on  a  suppe- 
daneum,  on  each  side  of  which  are  two  gilded  rin^; 
through  these  rings  pass  the  long  rods  with  which 
twelve  footmen  (po^/reniert),  in  red  uniforms,  carry 
the  throne  on  their  shoulders.  Two  large  fans 
(JtabeUa)  made  of  white  feathers — a  relic  of  the 
ancient  liturgical  use  of  the  flabellum,  mentioned  in  the 
"  CJonstitutiones  Apostolic»",  VIII,  12 — are  canied 
at  the  sides  of  the  Sedia  Gestatoria.  This  throne 
ia  used  more  especially  in  the  ceremonies  at  the  coro- 
nation of  a  new  pope,  and  generally  at  all  solenm 
entries  of  the  pope  to  St.  Peter  s  or  to  public 
consistories.  In  the  first  ease  three  bundles  of  tow 
are  burnt  before  the  newly-elected  pontiff,  who  sits 
on  the  Sedia  Gestatoria,  whilst  a  master  of  cere- 
monies says:  "Sanote  Pater  sic  transit  gloria  mimdi," 
(Holy  Father,  so  passes  the  glory  of  the  world). 
The  custom  of  carrying  the  newly-eleoted  pope,  and 
formerly  in  some  coimtries  the  newly-elected  oishop, 
to  his  diurch  can  be,  in  some  instances,  traced  back 
very  far  and  may  be  compared  with  the  Roman  use 
of  the  SedU  cwrulis,  on  which  newly-elected  consuls 
were  carried  through  the  city.    Already  Ennodius, 


Bishop  of  Pavia  (07521)  records  in  his  "Apologia 
pro  Synbdo"  ("P.  h.'',  LXIII,  206;  "Corpus 
Script,  eccl.",  Vl,  Vienna,  1882,  328)  '[Gestatonam 


sellam  apostolicn  confessionis"  alluding  to  the 
cathedra  S.  Petri,  still  preserved  in  the  choir  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.  This  is  a  portable  wooden  arm- 
chair, inlaid  with  ivory,  with  two  iron  rings  on  each 
Bide.  Besides  the  present  constant  use  of  the  Sedia 
Gestatoria  at  the  coronation  of  the  pope  (which 
seems  to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century),  etc.,  it  served  in  the  past  on  different 
other  occasions,  for  instance  when  tne  pope  received 
the  yearly  tribute  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  of 
other  fiefs,  and  also,  at  least  smoe  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  he  carried  the  Blessed  Sacrament  publicly, 
in  which  case  the  Sedia  Gestatoria  took  a  different 
form,  a  table  bein^  adjusted  before  the  throne. 
PiusX  made  use  of  this  on  the  occasion  of  tiieEuchar- 
istic  Congress  at  Rome  in  1905. 

Bom Ainn,  AmreMs  taUtia$liea  connitnta  imBi  miK  «aer«  « 
ctiib  <ual«  da  oimIK  li  avali  ia  empongmo  (Rome,  1730),  1, 300- 
05;  Cancilubhi,  Stcna  de'  wtmnt  pottmn  dtf  Sommi  PotUtilci 
dtUi  otiMrammla  Pneiui  o  Pnemnafni  dope  ia  Ion  Coronatim* 
daOa  Ba$Uiea  VaHema  aUa  Lattranmt*  (Rome,  1802),  146-47, 
272;  DS  Roan,  BuUMino  di  ArAeoloiiia  erittidtna  (Rome.  1867). 
33  ig.;  Kbaus,  Bul-Sneydopadie  der  ehritaichm  AUtrtamtr,  II 
(Fnumig,  1886),  156  sq.  See  also  Fi.ABCU.tni. 

LiVABins  Olioer. 

SadilU  (plural  of  Latin  aedile,  a  seat),  the  name 
given  to  seats  on  the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary,  used 
by  the  officiating  clergy  during  the  liturgy.  The 
earliest  examples  are  found  in  the  catacomM,  where 
a  single  stone  seat  at  the  south  end  of  the  altar  was 
used  by  the  celebrant.  Similar  single  seats  are  found 
in  Spam  (at  Barcelona,  Saragoesa,  Toledo,  and  else- 
where) and  Elngland  (at  Leimam  and  Beckley).  In 
course  of  time  the  number  of  seats  was  increased  to 
three  (for  celebrant,  deacon,  and  sub-deacon),  which 
is  the  number  usually  found,  though  sometimes  there 
are  four  and  even  five.  They  became  common  in 
England  by  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  and 
were  frequently  recessed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of 
the  chuitih.  In  other  European  countries  they  are 
comparatively  rare,  movable  wooden  benches  or 
chairs  being  usual.  Some  early  English  examples  are 
merely  stone  benches,  but  the  later  ones  were  iJmost 
invariably  built  in  the  form  of  niches,  richly  decorated 
with  carved  caoopies,  moulded  shafts,  pinnacles,  and 
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tabernacle  work.  The  piscina  was  often  incorporated 
with  them,  its  position  being  east  of  the  sedilia  proper. 
Four  seats,  instead  of  ibrSe,  are  found  at  Durham, 
Fumess,  and  Ottery,  and  five  at  Southwell,  Padua 
(S.  Maria),  and  E^lingen.  In  many  cases  they  are 
on  different  levels 
and  the  celebrant 
occupied  the  high- 
est, i.  e.,  the  east- 
ernmost. But 
when  they  were  all 
on  the  same  level, 
which  is  said  to  in- 
dicate the  date  at 
which  priests  be- 
gan to  act  as  assis- 
tants at  Mass, 
there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  which 
was  the  cele- 
brant's. If  there 
,  were  onlv  three, 
'  it  was  probably  the 
central  one,  as  in 
the  presentRo  man 
usage,  but  with 
four  or  five  noth- 
ing can  be  stated 
with  certaintv, 
though  possibly 
the  easternmost 
was  considered  the 
highest  in  dignity. 
Mention  may  here  be  made  of  the  royal  chair  of  Scot- 
land given  by  Edward  I  to  Westminster  Abb^  to  be 
used  as-  the  celebrant's  chair,  and  it  is  probably  this 
same  seat,  on  the  south  side  of  the  high  altar,  that 
figures  in  the  "Islip  Roll". 

Walcott,  Saertd  Archaoloqu  (London,  1868);  Lbb,  Otouary  if 
lAlurgiettl  and  BeeUnailieal  Ternu  (London,  1877) ;  MABnoNT, 
Diet,  det  antituiUi  cirH.  (Paris,  1865). 

G.  Cyprian  Alston. 

Seduction  (Lat.  tedveere,  to  lead  aside  or  astrav) 
is  here  taken  to  mean  the  inducing  of  a  previously 
virtuous  woman  to  engage  in  unlawful  sexual  inter- 
course. Two  cases  are  distinguishable.  The  seducer 
may  have  brought  about  the  surrender  of  his  victim's 
chastity  either  with  or  without  a  promise  of  subse- 
quent marriage.  For  the  purpose  of  this  article 
we  do  not  suppose  the  employment  of  violence,  but 
only  persuasion  and  the  like.  The  obligation  of  res- 
titution in  either  hvpothesis  for  the  bodily  damage 
wrought,  considered  specifically  as  such,  cannot  be 
imposed.  The  obvious  reason  is  that  its  performance 
is  impossible.  We  are  speaking  of  course  only  of 
the  court  of  conscience.  In  certain  cases  the  civil' 
tribunal  may  justly  mulct  the  seducer  to  make 

riuniary  compensation,  and  he  will  be  bound  to  obey, 
the  woman  has  been  lured  into  carnal  relations 
by  the  promise  of  marriage,  it  is  the  generally  re- 
ceived and  practically  certain  teaching  that  the  man 
is  bound  to  marry  her.  This  is  true,  independently 
of  whether  she  has  become  pregnant  or  not.  Granted 
that  the  bargain  is  a  vicious  one,  still  she  has  executed 
her  part  of  it.  What  remains  is  not  sinful,  and  unless 
it  is  carried  out  she  is  subjected  to  an  injury  reparable 
ordinarily  only  by  marriage.  This  oocmne  holds 
good  whether  the  promise  to  real  or  only  feigned. 

Moralists  note  that  this  solution  does  not  cover 
every  situation.  It  will  not  apply,  for  instance,  if 
the  woman  can  easily  gather  from  the  circumstances 
that  her  seducer  has  no  serious  intention  to  wed  her, 
or  if  he  is  vastly  her  superior  in  social  position,  or  if 
the  outcome  of  such  an  union  is  likely  to  be  very  un- 
happy (as  it  will  often  be).  None  the  less,  even  in 
these  conditions,  the  betrayer  may  at  times  be  obliged 
to  furnish  other  reparation,  such  as  money  for  her 
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dowiy.  When  lio  promise  of  marriage  has  been 
given  by  the  seducer  and  the  woman  has  yielded  freely 
to  his  solicitations,  the  onlv  obligation  devolving  on 
the  man  is  one  which  he  snares  with  his  paramour, 
viz.,  to  care  for  the  fruit  of  their  sin,  if  there  is  any. 
Strictly  speaking,  he  has  done  no  injury  to  her; 
she  has  accepted  his  advances.  The  only  duty  there- 
fore which  emerges  is  one  that  touches,  not  her,  but 
the  possible  offspring.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that. if  he,  by  talking  about  his  crime,  has  brought 
about  the  defamation  of  his  partner  or  her  parents, 
he  will  be  obliged  to  make  good  whatever  losses  they 
sustain  in  consequence.  Then,  however,  the  im- 
mediate source  of  nis  responsibikty  is  not  his  criminal 
mtercourse  with  her,  but  the  shattering  of  h^  and  her 
parents'  reputation. 

SuTBB,  ifomiai  of  Moral  ThvAon  (New  York,  1908):  Lehh- 
suBi,  ThtiUma  Moralu  (Friboun,  1887) ;  Onacor;  Thtoloaiia 
UoraOM  ItutUvKonot  (LouTain,  1898);  d'Annibalb,  Summula 
Thoolotia  Jforalii  (Rome,  1908). 

JOBBPH  F.  DblANT. 

Sedollus,  Christian  poet  of  the  fifth  century.  , 
The  name  of  Cslius,  which  at  times  precedes  that  of  ' 
Sedulius,  finds  but  little  confirmation  in  the  manu- 
actiptB.  All  our  information  regarding  his  personal 
history  comes  from  two  sources.  Isidore  of  Seville 
in  hk  "De  viris  illustribus"  assigns  Sedulius  the 
seventh  place,  before  Poesidius,  while  Avitus  and 
Dracontius  have  respectively  the  twenty-third  and 
twenty-fourth  places.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
manuscripts  of  Sedulius  contain  a  biographical  notice 
which  may  have  been-  written  by  Gennadius.  This 
account  represents  Sedulius  as  a  layman,  who  lived 
at  first  in  Italy  and  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
philosophy;  consequently  he  probably  wrote  his 
works  m  Achaia  during  the  reim  of  Theodosius  the 
Younger  (d.  450)  and  of  Valentinian  III  (d.  455). 

The  principal  work  of  Sedulius  is  a  poem  in  five 
books  called  "Carmen  paschale".  The  first  book 
contains  a  summary  of  the  Old  Testament;  the 
four  others  a  sunmiary  of  the  New  Testament.  A 
prose  introduction  dedicates  the  work  to  a  priest 
named  Macedonius.  The  author  says  that  he  had 
given  himself  at  first  to  secular  studies  and  to  the 
"barren  diversions"  of  secular  poetry.  The  poem 
is  skilfully  written  and  is  more  original  than  that  of 
Juvencus.  Sedulius  takes  for  granted  a  knowledge 
of  the  story  of  the  Giospels,  and  this  enables  him 
to  treat  his  subject  more  freely.  He  gives  his  at- 
tention chiefly  to  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  which 
would  naturally  arise  from  meditations  on  the  sacred 
writings.  He  pavs,  however,  less  care  to  uniting  the 
various  ftarts  ana  making  of  them  a  coherent  recital. 
He  follows  usually  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  His 
ordinary  method  of  exegesis  consists  of  allegory  and 
symbolism.  Thus  the  four  Evangelists  correspond 
to  the  four  seasons,  the  twelve  Apostles  to  the  twelve 
hours  of  the  day  and  the  twelve  months,  the  four 
arms  of  the  cross  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  The 
style  is  a  skilful  imitation  and  shows  evidences  of 
an  extensive  reading  of  Terence,  Tibullus,  Ovid, 
Lucan,  and  above  all  of  Virgil.  At  times  the 
rhetonc  is  imfortunately  influenced  by  what  he  has 
read,  as  in  the  ten  lines  (V,  59-68)  of  invective  against 
Judas.  It  is,  however,  in  the  prose  paraphrase  of 
the  "Carmen",  the  "Opus  paschale",  that  the  most 
unfortunate  impression  is  produced.  In  the  poem 
the  lanj;uage  of  Sedulius  is  dignified  fuid  almost 
classic,  m  tiie  prose  version  it  becomes  diffuse,  pre- 
tentious, and  incorrect.  The  prose  version,  the 
"Opus  paschide"  was  written  at  the  request  of  the 
priest  Macedonius  in  order,  as  it  appears,  to  fill  up 
the  gaps  of  the  poem.  Facts  scarcely  indicated  in 
the  "Carmen"  are  treated  at  length  in  the  "Opus", 
and  the  expressions  borrowed  from  the  Bible  give  the 
work  a  more  ecclesiastical  character. 

Sedulius  also  wrote  two  hymns.  One  is  epoaalep- 


tic  in  form,  that  is,  in  the  distich,  the  second  half  of 
the  pentameter  repeats  the  first  half  of  the  hexameter. 
Up  to  line  48  the  author  sets  in  opposition  the  types 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  rMlities  of  the  New. 
a  theme  very  favourable  to  epanalepsis.  The  poem 
is  only  of  interest  for  the  history  of  typoloKy.  In 
the  seauence  of  these  110  lines  other  antitheses  are 
utilized,  notably  those  of  the  benefits  at  God  and 
of  the  ingratitude  of  man.  The  other  hymn  is 
abecedarian.  Itiscomiweedof  twotty-threesteophea, 
each  of  which  commences  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
The  strophe  is  made  of  four  iambic  dimeters  (ei|^t 
syllables).  The  structure  of  these  lines  is  genadly 
correct,  excepting  an  occasional  hiatus  and  Hie 
lengthenmg  of  syllables  when  in  diflSieuIties.  The 
poem  is  a  sunmiaiy  of  the  story  of  the  Goniels, 
treated  verv  freely^Jor  in  92  lines  40  relate  the  cnild- 
hood  of  Cnrist.  The  diction  is  at  the  same  time 
simple  and  distinguished,  the  style  easy  and  oonciae. 
These  qualities  led  the  Church  to  take  parts  of  thk 
l^mn  for  its  offices:  "A  soils  ortus  cardine"  for 
Qiristmas.  and  "Hostis  Herodes  impie"  undo'  the 
form  of  "Crudelis  Herodes  Deum"  for  E^iphamr. 
It  has  also  taken  two  lines  of  the  "Carmen"  (II, 
63-64)  to  serve  as  the  Introit  in  the  Masses  oi  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  "Salve  Sancta  Parens". 

The  best  edition  of  Sedulius  is  that  of  J.  Huemer 
in  the  "Corp.  script,  eccl.  lat."  (Vienna,  1885). 
From  a  note  which  is  foimd  in  several  manuscripts 
we  learn  that  the  works  of  Sedulius  were  edited  as 
early  as  the  fifth  century  by  Turciua  Rufius  Aateriua 
(consul  in  494),  author  of  a  Biq)er8cription  in  the 
Medicean  manuscript  of  Virgil. 

HccMU,  Do  Sodulii  potia  tita  it  teriplii  ammeatatio  CV^enna, 
1878);  BoiauBB,  Le  Camun  patchaU  et  Foput  ratchalo  in 
Jounul  ia  ootanit  (Paria,  Sept.,  1881),  553;  Iobh  in  Snw 
de  phiMooie,  VI  (Psria,  1882),  28. 

Pam.  Lbjat. 

Sedulius  Sootus,  an  Irish  teacher, 
and  Scriptural  commentator,  who  lived  m  the  ninth 
century.  Sedulius  is  sometunes  called  Sedidius  the 
Younger,  to  distinguish  him  from  Ccelius  Sedulius, 
also,  probably,  an  Irishman,  the  author  of  the  "Car^ 
men  Paschale  ,  and  other  sacred  poems.  The  Irish 
form  of  the  name  is  Siadhal,  or  Siiiel.  Sedulius  the 
Younger  flourished  from  840  to  860.  There  are, 
altogether,  six  Siadhala  mentioned  in  the  "Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters"  between  the  years  785  and  855. 
Of  these,  one  was  present  at  a  council  at  Rome  in 
721,  and  another  was  Abbot  of  Kildare,  and  died  in 
828.    The  best  known,  however,  and  the  most  im- 

Sortant,  was  neither  of  these,  out  a  Siadhal  who, 
uring  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Lothair  (840-855), 
was  one  of  a  colony  of  Irian  teachers  at  Liige.  It 
appears  from  the  manuscript  records  of  the  ninth 
century  that  there  was  a  teacher  at  St.  Lambol, 
Lidge,  who  was  known  as  Sedulius  Sootus,  and  was 
a  serine  and  a  poet.  He  was  a  student  of  Greek,  and, 
according  to  Montfau^on,  it  was  he  who  copied  the 
Greek  Psalter  now  no.  8047  in  the  "Bibltoth^ue  de 
I'Arsenale",  Paris.  His  poems,  to  the  number  of 
ninety,  are  published  by  Traube  in  the  "  Poete  Mvi 
Carolini",  which  is  a  portion  of  the  "Monument* 
Germanis  Historica".  It  is  quite  probable  that, 
towards  the  end  of  his  da^,  he  went  to  Milan, 
following  the  example  of  his  coun'^yman,  Dungal, 
who  established  a  school  at  Pavia.  When  and  where 
he  died  is  unknown.  Sedulius's  _  most  important 
works  are  his  treatise  "De  Reotoribus  Christianis", 
a  commentary  on  Porphyry's  "Isagoge",  or  intro- 
duction to  the  logic  of  Anstotle,  and  a  scriptural 
commentary  "CJoUectanea  in  omnes  beati  Pauli 
Elpistolas".  The  firat  of  these  is  a  noteworthy  con- 
tribution to  Christian  ethics.  It  is  the-  first,  mpar- 
ently,  of  a  long  line  of  treatises  written  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  for  the  instruction  of  Christian  pnnoes  and 
ndeifl,  a  dissertation  on  the  duties  peculiar  to  that 
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Btate  of  life,  a  "Mirror  for  Princes",  as  sudh  works 
came  to  be  called  at  a  much  later  period.  Sedulius's 
work  shows,  among  other  remarkable  traits,  a  deep 
moral  feelnig,  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  State  is  neither  purely  economic  on  the 
one  hand  nor  exclusivelv  ecclesiastical,  on  the  other. 
The  question  of  the  rdations  between  Church  and 
State  nad,  indeed,  beea  raised,  and  Sedulius,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  the  rights 
of  the  Church  and  defend  them.  He  is  not  on  the 
side  of  those  who,  seeing  in  Charlemagne  the  ideal 
of  a  pontiff  and  ruler  in  one  person,  were  in  favour 
of  the  idea  that  the  prince  should  in  fact  be  supreme 
in  matters  rdigious.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  in  favour 
of  a  division  of  temporal  and  spiritual .  powers  and  re- 

guires  of  the  prince  a  careful  observance  of  the 
Ihurch's  rights  and  privileges.  The  description  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  queen  (pp.  34  sq.  m  Hell- 
mann's  ed.)  is  not  only  Christian  in  feeling  and  tone, 
but  also  htunanistic,  m  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
The  commostary  on  the  "Isagoge",  is  remarkable 
because  it  seems  to  exhibit  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
text  of  tJiat  work,  although  in  the  ninth  century  and 
for  at  least  three  centuries  after  the  ninth,  the 
"Isagoge"  was  known  in  Western  Europe  in  the 
Latin  version  only.  Not  the  least  interestmg  of  the 
writinn  of  Seduuus  are  his  letters,  some  of  which 
are  piutlished  in  the  "Neues  Archiv",  11,"  188,  and 
IV,  315.  In  them  are  narrated  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Irish  exiles  on  the  Continent,  and  an  insist 
iven  into  the  attitude  observed  towards  those 


exiles  by  the  authorities,  civil  and  eccleeiaatical,  as 
well  aa  by  the  people. 

Bziuum.MiJuuaeotuM  (Muniefa,  1800);  Catk.  Oni».  Bid- 
faKn  (AptU,  1808,  awl  July,  1907). 

WmJAH  TUBNXB. 

Seeken,  an  obscure  Puritan  sect  which  arose  in 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  eentury. 
They  represented  an  Antinomian  tendency  among 
some  of  the  Independents,  and  professed  to  be  seek- 
ing for  the  true  Cnurch,  Scripture,  Ministry,  and  Sac- 
raments. In  his  contemporary  account  Richard  Bax- 
ter says  of  them:  "They  taught  that  our  scripture  was 
uncertain;  that  present  miracles  are  necessary  to  faith: 
that  our  ministry  is  null  and  without  authoritjr,  and 
our  worship  and  ordinances  unnecessary  or  vam,  the 
Church,  ministry,  scripture  and  ordinances  being  lost, 
for  which  they  are  now  seeking."  He  adds  the  ab- 
surd statement:  "I  quickly  found  that  the  Papists 
principallv  hatched  and  actuated  this  sect,  and  that  a 
consi^rable  number  that  were  of  this  profession  were 
some  Papists  and  some  infidels"  (Life  and  Times,  76). 
According  to  Baxter,  they  amalgamated  with  the  Van- 
ists.  Weingarten  considers  that  they  held  Millen- 
arian  views.  Probably  the  name  denotes  a  school  of 
thought  rather  than  a  definitely-organised  body. 

Baxtbb,  Jtettguts  Baxteriana  (Xondon,  1606);  Wkimoabteic, 
Die  Retobitiontkirehm  Entlandt  (Ldptig,  1868). 

Edwin  Bubton. 

Saeloc,  Fbancis  X.,  b.  at  FOss^n,  Bavaria,  11 
January,  1819;  d.  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  4  Oct.,  1867. 
When  a  child,  asked  by  his  mother  what  he  intended 
to  be,  he  pointed  to  the  picture  of  his  patron,  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  and  said:  "I'm  going  to  oe  another 
St.  Francis."  He  pursued  his  studies  in  Aug^urg 
and  Munich,  and  entered  the  Congregation  of  the 
Most  Holy  Redeemer,  offering  himself  for  the  Amer- 
ican mission;  he  arrived  in  America  on  17  April.  1843. 
Thefollowingyear,  16  May,  1844,  he  made  his  religious 
profession  at  the  Redemptorist  novitiate,  Baltimore, 
and  seven  months  later  he  was  ordained  by  Arch- 
bishop Elcdeston  of  Baltimore.  He  was  assigned  to 
St.  James's,  Baltimore.  In  May,  1846,  he  was  sent 
to  Pittsburg,  where  he  had  as  superior  Ven.  John 
Neumann.  In  1851  Father  Seelos  was  appointed 
superior  of  the  Pittsburg  oommunity,  mitte  he 
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laboured  untiringly  for  nine  years.  His  oonfessiona) 
was  constantly  besieged  by  crowds  of  people  of  every 
description  and  class.  It  was  said  by  many  that  be 
could  read  their  very  souls.  From  Pittsburg,  he  was 
transferred  to  St.  Alphonsus's,  Baltimore,  where  he 
fdldangerously  ill. 
On  his  recovery  he 
was  wpointed 
prefect  (spuritual 
director)  of  the 

Srofessed  stu- 
ents,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  winning 
the  love  and  es- 
teem of  all  who, 
were  privileged  to 
be  under  his^irit- 
ual  guidance.  In 
I860  his  name  was 
proposed  for  Uie 
vacant  See  of 
Pittsburg,  but 
humbly  refused 
the  honour.  The 
vear  1862  found 
him  again  at  mis- 
sion work.  In 
1866  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Detroit, 
and  in  September 

of  the  same  vear  to  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
cause  of  his  beatification  is  in  progress. 

ZnooB,  Leibm  d—  P.  F.  X.  Setlot  (Nav  York,  1887);  BccK, 
Di4  JMmsterwten  in  PitUburt  (Pittsburg,  188S) ;  Hittary  of  Ou 
JMmptorute  in  AtumaotM  (Uehwter,  1904) ;  Bunpcm,  Album 
Stnerm  Dei,  C.  SS.  R.  (Bome,  1903) ;  Shba.  Hiitorv  of  the  Calk- 
Mt  CkurA  in  the  United  Slate;  I  (N«w  York,  1908). 

CoRNELiuB  J.  Warren. 

SMrth,  a  Chaldean  see,  appears  to  have  succeeded 
the  See  of  Arson  in  the  same  province,  several  of  the 
Neetorian  bishops  of  which  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  are  known  (Chabot,  "Synodicon  orientale", 
666),  as  are  also  a  huge  number  of  Jacobite  birihops 
(Revue  de  I'Orient  Chretien,  VI,  192).  The  diocese 
bcsan  to  have  Cathohc  titulars  m  the  time  of  Julius 
III.  Seerth  is  now  the  chief  town  of  a  sandjak  in  the 
vilayet  of  Bitlis,  containing  15,000  inhabitants.  It 
has  fine  orchards  and  vineyards,  is  an  industrial  cen- 
tre containing  much  gypsum,  and  manufacturing 
arms  and  printed  calico.  The  Dominicans  have  a 
mission  there;  the  Catholic  bishop,  Mgr  Addai  Scher, 
is  well  known  by  his  editions  of  Syriac  texts.  Amer- 
ican Protestants  have  schools  supported  by  their 
missionary  societies.  The  diocese  contains  3000 
faitjiful,  20  priests,  24  churches  or  chapels,  43  sta- 
tions, and  3  primary  schools. 

Rente  de  rOnetU  Chritien,  I,  447:  CmNIT,  La  Turmae  <f  Aeie, 
n,  G9e-606;  Mieeionee  eallwlica  (Rome,  1907),  813 

S.  VAILHi. 

9Am,  Diocese  or  (Saoium),  embraces  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ome.  Re-established  by  the  Concordat  of 
1802,  which,  by  adding  to  it  some  parishes  of  the 
dioceses  of  Bayeux,  Lisieux,  Le  Mans,  and  Chartres, 
and  by  cutting  off  some  districts  formerly  included 
in  it,  made  it  exactly  coextensive  with  the  department. 
It  is  suffragan  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Rouen.  Mgr. 
Duchesne  is  of  opinion  that  for  the  period  antenor 
to  900  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  episcopal 
catalogue  of  S6ez,  which  we  know  by  certain  compila- 
tions of  the  sixth  century.  This  catalogue  mentions 
Sigisbald  and  Saint  Latuinus  (Lain  or  Latuin)  as  the 
first  two  bishops  of  the  see.  Saint  Landry,  martyr, 
would  be  the  tnird.  Some  historians  say  that  Sigi»- 
bald  lived  about  451,  and  Landry  about  480;  others, 
relying  on  a  later  traditjon,  assign  Saint  Latuinus  to 
the  first  century  and  make  him  a  missionary  sent  by 
Saint  Clement.  The  first  Bishop  of  S^  historically 
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known,  according  to  Mgf.  Duchesne,  is  Paasivus,  who 
assisted  at  four  councils  after  the  year  633.  As 
bishops  of  S^z  the  following  merit  mention:  St. 
Raverennus  (date  imcertain),  whom  Mgr.  Ducheane 
does  not  include  in  the  episcopal  list:  St.  Aunobertus 
(about  689);  St.  Lotharius  and  St.  Godegrandus 

SIhrodegang),  assassinated,  whose  double  episcopacy 
gr.  Duchesne  assigns  to  the  close  of  the  seventh  or 
the  banning  of  the  eighth  century;  St.  Adalhelmus 
(Adelin),  authorof  a  work  on  the  life  and  miraclesof  St. 


TBI  Cathidbal,  Siv 


Opportuna;  Gervaise  (1220-2S),  a  Premonstraten- 
aian,  who  bad  the  confidence  of  Olestine  III,  Inno- 
cent III,  and  Honorius  III;  Jean  Bertaut  (1607-11), 
who,  with  his  fellow-student  and  friend,  E>u  Perron, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV, 
and  who  was  esteemed  for  his  poetical  talents;  for 
the  occupation  of  the  See  of  S6ez  m  1813  by  Guillaume 
Baston  (1741-1825),  see  Baston,  Guillaume-AnsrA- 
Ren£. 

St.  Evroul,  a  native  of  the  Diocese  of  Bayeux, 
founded,  after  560,  several  monasteries  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  S^z ;  one  of  them  became  the  important  Abb^ 
of  St-Martin-de-S6ez,  which,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  Richelieu,  its  administrator-general,  was  reformed 
in  1636  by  the  Benedictines  of  St-Maur.  Rotrou  11. 
Count  of  Perche,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  established 
in  1122,  at  Soligny,  the  Abbey  of  La  Trappe,  in  favour 
of  which  Bulls  were  issued  by  Eugene  III  (1147), 
Alexander  III  (1173),  and  Innocent  III  (1203),  and 
which  was  reformed  m  1662  by  Abbot  Amand  Jean 
le  Bouthillier  de  Ranc^  (q.  v.).  During  the  Revolu- 
tion the  Trappists  went  with  Dom  Augustin  de 
Lestranges.  26  April,  1791,  into  Switzerland,  where 
they  founded  the  convent  of  La  Val  Sainte,  but  re- 
turned to  Soligny  soon  after  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVIII.  Among  the  abbots  of  the  Trappist  monas- 
tery at  Soligny  were:  Cardinal  Jean  du  Bellay  who 
held  a  number  of  bishoprics  and  resigned  his  abbatial 
dignity  in  1538;  the  historian  Dom  Gervaise,  superior 
of  the  abbey  from  1696-8.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomewi(1572)  Matignon,  leader 
of  the  Catholics,  succeeded  in  saving  the  lives  of  the 
I^testants  at  Alen^on.  The  cathedral  of  S6ez  dates 


from  the  twelfth  century;  that  of  Meagoa  was  be^on 
in  the  fourteenth.  The  following  saints  are  the  object 
of  special  devotion:  SS.  Ravennus  and  Rasypbnt, 
martyred  in  the  diocese  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  j  St.  C6ronne  (d.  about 490),  who  founded 
two  monastenes  of  nuns  near  Mortagne ;  St.  Cenericw, 
orC^neri  (d.  about  609),  bom  atSpoIeto,fouiHierof  the 
monastenr  of  St.  Cenericus;  St.  Opporttma,  sister  of 
St.  Chrooegang,  and  her  aunt,  St.  I4tnt.hilda,  abbesses 
of  the  two  monasteries  of  Almentehes  (end  ot  the 
seventh  or  beginning  of  the  eighth  century) ;  St.  Evre- ' 
mond  (d.  about  720),  founder  of  the  monasteries  ot 
Fontenay  les  Lou  vets  and  Montmevrey ;  St.  Osmund, 
Bishop  of  Salisbui^  (d.  1009),  who,  as  Comte  de 
had  followed  William  the  Conqueror  into  Kn^and. 

The  chief  pilgrimages  in  the  diocese  are:  Notre- 
Dame  des  Champs  at  S^,  Notre-Dame  du  VaOet, 
Notre-Dame  du  Repos,  near  Almentehes,  three  very 
ancient  shrines;  Notre-Dame  de  Lignerolies,  a  pil- 
grimage of  the  seventh  century:  Notre-Dame  de 
Keoouvrance,  at  Les  TouraiUes^  oating  beyond  900; 
Notre-Dame  de  Longny,  established  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  Notre-Dame  du  Lignon,  a  pilgrimage  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  1884  Mgr  Buguet,  cur^  of 
Montligeon  chapel,  founded  an  expiatory  society  for 
the  abandoned  souls  in  Purgatory,  since  erected  by 
Leo  XIII  into  a  Prima  Primaria  archoonfratonity, 
which  publishes  six  bulletins  in  different  languages 
and  has  members  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Chapelle  Montligeon  is  also  a  place  of 
pilgrimage.  The  Grande  TYappe  of  Soli^y  still 
exists  in  the  Diocese  of  S^,  whicn  before  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  of  1901  against  religious  congregations 
had  different  teaching  congregations  of  brothers,  in 
addition  to  the  Redemptorists.  Among  the  congrega- 
tions of  nuns  originating  in  the  diocese  may  be  men- 
tioned: the  Sisters  of  Providence,  a  teaching  and 
nursing  institute  founded  in  1683  with  motherwiouse 
at  S6etj  the  Sisters  of  Christian  Education,  estab- 
lished in  1817  by  Abbd  Lafosse,  mother-house  at 
Argentan,  and  a  branch  of  the  order  at  Farn  bo  rough 
in  England;  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  founded  in  1818 
by  AbM  Bazin  to  nurse  the  sick  m  their  own  homes. 
At  the  dose  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  religioos 
congregations  had  in  the  diocese:  2  mfant  asylums, 
24  mfant  schools,  3  workshops,  1  school  for  the 
blind,  1  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  4  boys'  orphanages, 
11  girls'  orphanages,  2  refuges,  16  hospitals,  16  con- 
vents of  nuns  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick  at  home, 
and  1  insane  asylum.  At  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Concordat  (1905)  the  diocese  contained  326,952 
inhabitants,  45  cures,  467  succursal  churches,  135 
vicarates  towards  the  support  of  whidi  the  State 
contributed. 

GaUia  Chrittiana  (non),  XI  (1769).  874-711.  ilialr.  151-300: 
DucHiain,  FtuUt  ttntopaus,  II,  220-84;  Fisquit,  ftme»  pmCt- 
fieak.  dioche  dt  Sta  (Paris,  1866);  BoMmT,  Hutoin  (MnWc 
tedMatifiu  tl  eiviU  du  diockm  de  Siet  (Alenoon,  18W-I900): 
Mabais  and  BiADDomN,  Euai  hiMimcrut  mr  la  eaMdraU  tt  le 
ehapUrt  dt  Sta  (Alen«on,  1878) :  Bun,  Vie  du  tttimU  du  diaat—  d4 
Sta  et  kuloire  de  lew  cuUe,  I  (Laicle,  1873). 

Georokb  Gotau. 

Segarelll,  GsaABo.  See  Apostouci. 

Seghen,  Cbablbs  John,  Bishop  of  Vancouver 
Island  (toniay  Victoria),  Apostle  <A  Alaska,  b.  at 
Ghent,  Belgium,  26  Dec.,  1839;  d.  in  Alaska,  28  Nov., 
1886.  Left  an  orphan  at  a  very  early_  date,  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  uncles.  After  having  studied  in 
local  institutions  and  in  the  American  Seminary  at 
Louvain,  he  was  ordained  priest  on  31  May,  1863. 
On  14  Sept.  of  the  same  year  he  left  for  Vancouver 
Island,^  where  for  the  space  of  ten  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  valuable  missionary  labours  among  the  pion- 
eer whites  and  the  natives.  On  23  March,  1873,  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Bishop  Demers  (q.  v.). 
One  01  the  first  cares  of  the  new  prelate  was  to  xiiat 
the  territory  of  Alaska,  after  which  he  turned  his 
attention  towiuds  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 
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wiiere  he  established  missions  for  the  Indians.  In 
1877  he  again  repaired  to  Alaska,  and  evangelised  in 
succession  St.  Michael's,  Nulato,-  Ulukuk,  Kaltag, 
Nuklukayet,  and  various  other  points  along  the 
Yukon.  He  did  not  return  to  Victona  before  20  Sept., 
1878.  He  was  then  named  coadjutor  to  the  An;h- 
bishop  of  Oregon  City,  whom  he  succeeded  12  Dec., 
1880.  After  meritorious  apostolic  labours  in  his  new 
field  of  action,  as  no  tituhr  oould  be  fotmd  for  his 
old  diocese  of  Victoria,  he  generously  volunteered  to 
return  thither^with  a  view  to  following  up  his  work 
in  Alaska.  This  act  of  disinterestedness  deeply 
touched  Leo  XIII,  and  on  2  April,  1885,  Archbishop 
Sobers  again  took  possession  of  his  former  see. 
Whites  and  Indians  tnen  received  the  benefit  of  his 
ministrations,  and  two  missions  were  founded  (1885) 
in  Alaska,  one  at  Sitka,  the  other  at  Juneau.  But  in 
the  course  of  his  fifth  ejroedition  to  that  distant  land 
he  was  heutlessly  muraered  by  a  white  companion 
named  Fuller,  whose  mind  had  become  more  or  less 
unbalanced  under  the  stress  of  the  hardships  of  the 
journey  and  the  evil  counsels  of  an  Amencan  who 
foresaw  in  the  coming  of  the  two  Jesuit  priests  the 
archbishop  had  broiight  with  him  an  implied  re- 
proach. The  remains  of  the  bishop  were  ultimatdy 
transferred  to  Victoria. 

Da  BuTB,  Ittr,  Seqktn,  VApMn  de  rAkuha  (Puu,  1896); 
MoBiCB,  HUlory  of  Ou  Calhotie  Church  in  Western  Canada 
(Toronto,  1910). 

A.  G.  MORICE. 

Segnerl,  Paolo,  the  eider,  Italian  Jesuit,  preacher, 
missionary,  ascetical  writer,  b.  at  Nettuno,  21 
March  (cf.  Massei)  1624;  d.  at  Rome,  9  Dec.,  1694. 
He  studied  at  the  Roman  College,  and  in  1637  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus,  not  without  opposition 

from  his  father. 
The  eloquent 
Olivawas  his  first 
master  in  the  re- 
ligious life;  Sforza 
Pallavicini  taught 
him  theolo^v. 
Under  such  guides 
his  virtues  and 
talenta  developed 
to  maturity.  He 
lectured  on  hu- 
manities for  sev- 
eral years,  and 
was  ordained 
priest  in  1653.  By 
a  careful  study  of 
Scripture,  the 
Fathers,  and  the 
Orations  of  Cicero, 
he  had  prepared 
himself  for  the 
pulpit,  for  which 
ne  nad  ever  felt 
a  strong  attraction.  He  volunteered  for  the  foreign 
missions^  but  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States,  and  the 
chief  cities  of  Italy  were  to  be  the  scene  of  his  labours. 
He  preached  at  first  in  the  great  cathedrals,  and  then 
for  twenty-seven  years  (1665-92)  gave  popular  mis- 
sions with  an  eloquence  surpassed  only  by  his  holi- 
ness. His  "Quaresimale"  (Florence,  1679,  tr.  N^w 
York,  1874)  had  been  read  and  admired  by  Antonio 
P^atelli,  who  as  Pope  Innocent  XII  summoned  the 
missionary  to  preach  before  him,  and  made  him 
theolcwian  of  the  Penilentiaria.  Semen's  biographer. 
Massei,  states  distinctly  that  "Le  Prediche  dette  nel 
palazzo  apoBtolieo"  (Rome,  1694)  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  pontiff  and  his  Court. 

After  St.  Bemardine  of  Siena  and  Savonarola. 
Segneri  was  Italy's  greatest  orator.  He  reformed 
the  Italian  pulpit.  Marini  and  the  Marinisti  with 
the  petty  tricks  and  simpering  graces  of  the  "Sei- 


oento"  had  degraded  the  national  literature.  The 
pulpit  even  was  infected.  Segneri  at  times  stumbles 
mto  the  defects  of  the  "Seicentisti",  but  his  occa- 
sional bad  taste  and  abuse  of  _  profane  _  erudition 
cannot  blind  the  impartial  critic  to  his  merits. 
The  "Quaresimale",  the  "Prediche",  the  "Pane- 
ici  Sacri"  (Florence,  1684,  translated  by  Father 
[umphr^,^  London,  1877),  stamp  him  as  a  great 
orator.  His  quaUties  are  i,  vigour  of  reasoning,  a 
strategist's  marshalling  of  converging  proofs  and  argu- 
ments, which  recall  Bourdaloue;  a  richness  of  imag- 
ination which  the  French  Jesuit  does  not  possess;- 
a  deep  and  melting  pathos.   He  is  particularly  co- 

gent  m  refutation;  to  harmony  of  thought  and  plan, 
e  unites  a  Dorian  harmony  of  phrase;  he  is  full  ot 
unction,  priestly,  and  popular.  He  has  two  sources 
of  inspiration,'  his  love  of  God  and  of  the  people  be- 
f<»e  him.  To  his  oratorical  powers,  he  added  the 
zeal  of  an  apostle  and  the  austerities  of  a  great 
penitent.  All  this  readily  explains  his  wonoerful 
success  with  people  naturally  emotional  and  deeply 
Catholic.  Entire  districts  flocked  to  hear  him;  ex- 
traordinary graces  and  favours  marked  his  career. 
His  triumphs  left  him  simple  as  a  child.  In  his 
thedogical  discussion  with  iaa  superior-general, 
Thjrrsus  Gonsales,  who  was  a  firm  champion  of 
Probabiliorism,  he  combiaed  the  respect  and  obe- 
dience of  the  subject  with  the  reasonable  and  manly 
independence  of  the  trained  thinker  (cf.  "Lettere 
sulla  Materia  del  Probabile"  in  vol.  IV  of  "Opa*", 
Venice,  1748).  Segneri  wrote  also  "11  penitente  i»-. 
truito''  (Bologna,  1669);  "II  confessore  istruito" 
(Brescia,  1672);  "La  Manna  dell  anima"  (Milan, 
1683,  tr.  London,  New  York,  1892);  "II  Cristiano 
istnnto"  (Florence,  1686):  "V  Incredukt  senaa 
scusa"  (Florence,  1690).  His  complete  works  (cf. 
Sommervogel)  have  been  frequently  edited:  at 
Parma,  1701;  Venice,  1712-58;  Turin,  1855,  etc. 
The  "Quaresimale"  has  been  printed  at  least  thirty 
times.  Some  of  S^gneri's  works  have  heea  trans- 
lated into  Arabic.  Hall  am  criticizes  Segneri  unfairly ; 
Ford  is  more  just  in  his  appreciation. 

Mabsbi,  Breve  raeguatlio  dma  Vila  <Ui  Yen.  Seno  di  Dio  il 
Padre  Pooh  Segneri  (Fforenoe,  Pormm,  1701),  tr.  in  no.  S7  of 
the  Oratory  Series  (London,  1861);  TnuBoacHi,  Sloria  dtUa 
letteratura  italiana  (Modenft,  1771-82),  VIII;  Fabbomi,  YUa 
Ilalorum  (Pan.  1788-99);  PAinaHAin-BOBBO,  Uenetaaio 
(Rome,  18S0);  AuDisio,  Letioni  di  BU>9uenta  Saera  (Tunn, 
i8S9),  I,  Lecture  yi,  II,  Lecture  zzvi,  zioz.  III,  Leetun 
vi,  Tu;  FoBD,  Sermone  from  the  Quareeimale,  with  a  prefaei 
rdaling  to  the  author  (London,  1869)  Prota«timt;  Hauah,  In- 
trod.  to  the  Lit.  ofBumpe  (New  York,  1841),  II,  26;  ns  CornsR. 
he  P.  Segneri  eontidtrt  Oraleur  in  Btudee  (Deo.,  187m ; 

TncBBt,  fl  Quaretimate.eon  diecorio  ed  an^iei  (Turin,  1883); 
MoBBU,  The  LighU  in  Prayer  of  the  Yen.  Pre.  de  la  Puenle,  de  la 
Colombitre,  and  the  Ret.  Pr.  P.  Segneri,  S.J.  (London,  1893); 
BIU.OKI,  n  leicento  (Milan,  1899);  Taccei-Vbhtubi,  Letlore 
iniditedi  P.  Segneri  .  .  .  intamo  all  opera  ugnaima  "La 
Concordia"  (Florence,  1903);  Bvuiabblu,  D  P.  Segnori  e  la 
dioctei  di  Modieliana  (Saluno,  1908);  BATmoABTNBB,  Die  Geo- 
ehiehU  der  WeUiteraiur,  YI  Band,  Dio  italienieeho  Literatur  (St, 
Louia,  1911);  CiviUA  Cottoiioi,  3td  Series,  VIII,  4M;  15th  Series, 
XII,  257;  lethSeriee.  V, 314;  IStfaBeries,  V,  142;  SoimBBToaBi, 
BtM.  delaC.de  J.,  VII;  Fobnacubi,  Ditegno  tarieo  deUa  lutera- 
tura  tialiam  (Florenoe,  1808). 

John  C.  Rbtiuji. 

8«giii  (SiQNiNBis),  in  the  Province  of  Rome. 
The  city,  situated  on  a  hiU  in  the  Monti  Lepini 
overlooks  the  valley  of  the  river  Sacco.  There  still 
exist  the  double  encloeuie  of  a  (^clopean  wall  and 
the  gates,  the  architrave  of  which  is  a  large  monolith; 
one  of  these  is  the  famous  Porta  Sanuiinesca.  There 
are  also  the  ruins  of  a  church  (St.  Peter's)  and  some 
underground  excavations,  which  recall  Etruscan 
influence.  Under  Tarquin  the  Proud,  of  Etruscan 
origin,  it  became  a  colony.  With  other  Latin  cities  it 
r^)elled  a^inst  Rome  more  than  once.  On  several 
occasions  it  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  popes, 
and  Eugenius  III  erected  a  palace  there.  I^  the 
twelfth  centuiy  it  came  into  possession  of  the  Conti 
Marsi,  which  family  gave  four  members  to  the  papal 
tanks.  In  1558  it  was  sacked  by  the  forces  m  the 
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Duke  of  Alba  in  the  war  a^Jost  Paul  IV;  immense 
booty  WB8  captured,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
towns  of  the  Campagna  had  fled  thither-  Segni 
is  the  birthplace  of  Pope  St.  Vitalianus  and  of  the 
physician  Ezio  Cleti.  The  Cappella  Conti  in  the 
cauiedral  is  worthy  of  admiration  The  first  known 
bishop  of  Segni  is  Sanctulus  (about  494);  among  his 
successors  are:  St.  Bruno  (1079),  who  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent commentary  on  the  Scriptures;  Trasmundo 
(1123),  deposed  for  supporting  Anacletus  II,  the 
anti-pope;  on  his  repentance  he  was  restored;  under 
John -III  (1138),  St.  Thomas  k  Becket  was  canonized 
in  the  cathedral  (1173);  Lucio  Fazini  (1482),  renowned 
for  his  erudition;  Fi^  Bernardino  Callini  (1541), 
wrote  the  life  of  St.  Bruno;  Giuseppe  Panfili,  O.S.A. 
(1570),  deposed  and  imprisoned  on  account  of  his 
misdeeds;  Paolo  Ciotti  (1784),  who  governed  the 
diocese  with  gnai  wisdom  during  the  Revolution. 
The  diocese  is  immediately  subject  to  the  Holy  See; 
it  contains  12  parishes;  58  secular  and  18  regular 

griests;  20,000  inhabitants;  3  houses  of  religious  and 
of  nuns;  a  college  for  yo<m^  boys  and  5  educational 
establishments  for  young  gu-ls. 

CAPntLLarn,  Le  ehiae  iTIIaUa,  II  (Venioe,  1887). 

U.  Beniqni. 

BcgortM  (or  Casteu.6n  de'la  Plana),  Diocese 
OF  (oBOOBiENSis,  or  Castellionensis),  in  Spain, 
bounded  on  the  north  bv  Castell6n  and  Teruel,  on  the 
east  by  Castell6n,  on  the  south  by  Valencia,^  and  on 
the  w»3t  by  Valencia  and  Teruel,  has  its  jurisdiction 
in  the  civil  Provinces  of  Castell6n,  Valencia,  Teruel, 
and  Cuenca.  It  is  suffragan  o!  Valencia,  and  its  capi- 
tal, containing  7500  inhabitants,  ia  also  the  capital  of 
the  Province  of  CastelMn  de  la  Plana.  This  city, 
though  the  capital  of  a  province,  has  no  episcopal  see: 
bjr  the  Concordat  of  1851  the  See  of  Tortma,  to  whic^ 
diocese  a  large  part  of  the  province  belongs,  is  to  be 
transferred  to  it.  According  to  the  common  opinion, 
Segorbe  is  the  ancient  Segobri^a,  of  which  Pliny 
speaks  as  the  capital  of  Celtibena.  For  this  reason 
it  is  probable  that  the  town  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  from  very  early  times;  however,  no  name 
of  aiqr  Bishop  of  Segorbe  is  known  earlier  than  Pro- 
culus,  who  signed  in  the  Third  Council  of  Toledo. 
Porcarius  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Gundemar;  An- 
tonius,  at  the  fourth  of  Toledo;  Floridius,  at  the 
seventh:  Eusicius,  at  the  ninth  and  tenth;  Memorius, 
at  the  eleventh  and  twelfth;  Olipa,  at  the  thirteenth; 
Anterius  at  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth.  After  this  we 
have  no  information  of  its  bishops  until  the  Arab  in- 
vasion, when  its  church  was  converted  into  a  mosque. 
In  1172  Pedro  Ruiz  de  Azagra,  son  of  the  Lord  of 
Estella,  took  the  city  of  Albarracfn,  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  there  a  bbhop  (Martin),  who  took  the  title 
o{  Arcabricenae,  and  afterwards  that  of  Segobricmse, 
thinking  that  Albarracin  was  nearer  to  the  ancient 
Segobriga  than  to  Erc^vica,  or  Arcdbtica.  When 
Segorbe  was  conquered  by  Jaune  I  in  1245,  its  church 
was  purified,  and  Jimeno,  Bishop  of  Albarracfn,  took 
possession  of  it.  The  bishops  of  Valencia  opposed 
this,  and  Amau  of  Peralta  entered  the  church  of 
SMorbe  by  force  of  arms.  The  controversv  being 
referred  to  Rome,  the  bishops  of  Segorbe  had 
part  of  their  territory  restored  to  them;  but  the 
Schism  of  the  West  supervened,  and  the  stalut  quo 
continued.  In  1571  Francisco  Soto  Salazar  being 
bishop,  the  Diocese  of  Albarracfn  was  separated  from 
Segorbe.  Eminent  among  the  bishops  of  the  latter 
was  Juan  Bautista  P^rez,  who  exposed  the  fraudulent 
chronicles.  In  modern  times  Domingo  Canubio,  the 
Dominican,  and  Francisco  Aguilaj*,  author  of  various 
historical  works,  are  worthy  of  mention. 

The  cathedral,  once  a  mosque,  has  been  completely 
rebuilt  in  such  a  manner  that  it  preserves  no  trace  of 
Arab  architecture.  It  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with 
the  old  episcopal  palace.  Its  time-stained  tower  and 
Ha  cloister  are  built  on  a  trapezoidal  ground-plan. 


The  restoration  was  completed  in  1534;  and  in  1795 
the  nave  was  lengthened,  and  new  altars  added,  in  the 
episcopate  of  Lorenso  Haedo.  Segorbe  poaaessed  a 
castle,  in  which  King  Martin  of  Aragon  lived  and  held 
his  court;  but  the  demolition  of  this  building  was  be- 
gun in  1785,  and  its  materials  were  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  hospital  and  Caaa  de  Miserieordia. 
The  seminary  is  in  the  Jesuit  college  given  by  Carkw 
III.  The  convents  of  the  Dominicans,  Iranciscans,  the 
Augustinian  nuns,  and  the  Charterhouse  (Ceirtuja)  of 
Valdecristo  have  befen  converted  to  secular  uses. 

PAiUBC-AamiAR,  Bpitcopcloffium  Stffobrieenae:  ViiXAOKAaA. 
AniiffHedadca  de  lit  IqI.  Cat.  de  Seeorbe,  etc.  (Vklencia,  1664): 
ViLUNDirVA,  Vvu'e  literario.  III,  IV;  FlArbi,  Sep.  Saarada,  VIII 
(Madrid,  1860) ;  Liobbmts,  Viumeia  in  BfaHa  nu  mommealf 
(Buroeloiia,  1887). 

Raii6n  Ruiz  Amado. 

Sagovla,  Diocese  of  (Seoovienbib,  Seoovub), 
in  Spain,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  ValladoUd, 
Burgos,  and  Soriap  on  the  east  by  Guadalajara;  on 
the  south  by  Madrid ;  on  the  west  b^  Avila  and  Valla- 
doUd. It  extends  through  the  civil  Provinces  of 
Segovia,  Valladolid,  Burgos,  and  AvUa.  The  episcopal 
city  has  a  population  of  about  15,000.  In  ancient 
times  this  region  was  within  the  country  of  the  Are- 
vaci,  and,  according  to  Pliny^  belonged  to  the  juridi- 
cal cotwentua  of  Clunia  m  Hispania  Cartfaagi- 
nensis.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  diocese,  the  spurious 
chronicle  attributed  to  Flavins  Dexter  pretends  that 
its  first  bishop  was  Hierotheus,  the  master  of  Dion^- 
sius  the  Areopagite,  and  disciple  of  St.  Paul.  This 
tradition,  propagated  by  false  chronicles,  has  been 
refuted  by  a  Servian,  the  Marqu^  de  Mondejar. 
It  is  more  probable  that  Segovia  belonged  to  the 
Diocese  of  Palencia  until  the  year  527,  wnen,  a  oec- 
tain  bishop  having  been  consecrated  in  violation  of 
the  canon  law,  the  metropolitan  of  Toledo,  Montanus, 


CHtTBCB  OT  THX  HOLT  CBOSS,  SBOOTIA,  lUO 


assigned  to  him  for  his  becoming  support  the  cities 
of  Segovia,  Coca,  and  Britalbo,  which  he  was  to 
keep  for  life.  As  Segovia  had  him  for  its  bishop  until 
his  death,  which  did  not  take  place  for  some  length  of 
time,  it  then  claimed  the  right  to  name  a  sucoessor,  s 
demand  favoured  by  the  great  site  of  the  Diocese  of 
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Palencia.  It  is  certain  that,  in  589,  Petrua  signed  as 
Bishop  of  Segovia  in  the  Third  Council  of  Toledo;, 
in  King  Gundemar's  synod,  Minicianus  signed  (610); 
in  t^eFoiuth  to  the  ELmUi  Councils  of  Toledo,  Auaer- 
icus:  in  the  Eleventh  (075),  ^nduitus:  in  the  Twelfth 
to  tite  Fifteenth,  Deodatus;  in  the  Sixteenth  (693), 
Deoentius. 

In  thdr  conquest  of  Spain,  the  Mussulmans  took 
Segovia  soon  after  conquering  Toledo,  about  714. 
With  this  calamity  is  associated  the  legend  of  St. 
F^tos,  the  patron  of  the  dty,  who  lived  as  a  solitary 
in  the  northern  mountains  of  the  raovince,  with  his 
brother  and  sister,  Valentine  and  Engracia,  and  re- 
ceived the  Sesovian  fugitives.  There  is  tt  fissure  in 
the  locks  which  is  called  "la  Hendidura  de  San  Fru- 
tos"  (the  Gash  of  St.  Frutos),  and  the  legend  runs 
that,  as  the  Saracens  were  about  to  pass  that  spot, 
the  saint  went  out  to  meet  them  and,  with  his  staff, 
drew  a  line  b^ond  which  they  must  not  come,  upon 
which  the  mountain  opened,  making  this  chasm. 
The  site  of  this  monastic  colony  of  fugitives  was 
granted,  after  the  reoonquest,  to  the  monks  of  Silos 
U07d),  and  the  prioiy  of  San  Frutos  was  founded. 
To  the  period  of  the  Reoonquest  also  belongs  the 
tradition  of  Nueetra  SeHora  de  la  Fuenciscia,  an 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  peak  rising  above  Las  Fuentes  (Fuoiciscla 
behig  denved  from  fans  stiUans,  "dripping  well"). 
A  cleric  hid  this  image  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the 
cathedral,  supposed  U>  have  been  what  is  now  the 
parish  (^urch  of  San  Gil,  in  which  the  tombs,  accord- 
ing to  Mondejar,  are  those  of  the  ancient  bishops. 
After  the  Reoonquest  the  image  was  placed  over  the 
door  of  the  old  cathedral.  An  Arabic  inscription  of 
960,  cut  on  a  capital,  proves  that  Segovia  was  at  that 
time  subject  to  ADderram&n  III;  the  Mozarabs. 
however,  preserved  their  religious  worship  there  and 
for  some  time  had  bishops,  of  whom  Ilderedo  governed 
the  diocese  in  940,  as  appears  in  a  deed  of  gift  made  by 
him  to  the  Bishop  of  lieon,  which  F»^  Ataoasio  de 
Lobera,  in  his  "History  of  Uaa",  testifies  to  having 
seen.  After  that  Segovia  was,  as  the  Tolctan  Annals 
tell  us,  "deserted  for  many  years".  It  is  beyond 
question,  however,  that  Christians  inhabited  it  in 
1072,  when  it  was  laid  waste  by  Alamun,  King  of 
Toledo,  who,  according  to  the  Arab  historians  quoted 
by  Luis  de  Mirmol,  made  bold  to  levy  war  against 
Sancho  II.   The  final  restoration  of  Segovia  took 

Elace  in  10S8;  Count  Raymond  of  Burgundy,  son-in- 
iw  of  Alfonso  VI,  repeopled  it  with  mountaineers 
of  Northern  Spain,  from  Gaticia  to  Rioja. 

Alfonso  VII  re-eetabUelied  the  episcopal  see,  the 
first  bishop,  Pedro,  being  consecrated  on  25  January, 
1120,  according  to  the  Toletan  Annals,  although 
Pedro  had  ah^ady  s^ed  the  Council  of  Oviedo  as 
Bishop  of  Segovia  in  1115.  The  council  placed 
under  his  authority  the  quarter  of  the  city  lying 
between  the  Gate  of  St.  Andrew  and  the  castle;  in 
1122  Alfonso  I  of  Aragon  made  other  grants  to  bam, 
and  in  1123  Queen  Urraca  gave  liim  the  towns  and 
domains  of  Tur6gano  and  Caballar.  Callistus  II 
confirmed  all  this  in  the  Bull  of  9  April,  1123,  in  which 
the  events-leading  up  to  the  restoration  are  explained. 
Alfonso  VII  was  in  Segovia  on  many  occasions,  on 
one  of  which  he  restored  peace  between  its  bishop 
and  the  Bishop  of  Palencia,  who  had  been  quarrel- 
ing about  the  jurisdiction  over  certain  towns.  Pedro 
was  succeeded,  on  his  death  in  1148,  by  Juan,  who 
was  soon  after  promoted  to  the  See  of  Toledo,  and  y  Are^i 
Vicente,  who  died  about  the  same  time  as  Alionso,  molisne 
Uie  Emperor.  Sancho  III,  shortiy  before  his  death, 
granted  Navarres  to  Bishop  Guillermo  (13  July, 
1158).  In  1161  the  Laras  took  Segovia  from  Alfonso 
VIII,  then  a  child  of  five  years,  who  yielded  also  the 
fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  cathedral.  Bishop 
Gutierre  Gir6n  peridied,  with  the  Segovians  whom 
he  was  leading,  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Alarooa. 


In  1192  the  fifth  Bidiop  of  Segovia  from  the  restora- 
tion had  been  succeeded  by  Gonzalo;  he  was  followed 
by  Gonzalo  Miguel^  who  hved  until  1211. 

On  the  re-establishment  of  the  see,  attention  was 
naturidly  tunied  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral. 
Cotain  documents  of  1136  speak  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  as  in  cotuw  of  being  founded,  and  in  1144 
it  is  mentioned  as  having  been  founded,  from  which 
Diego  de  Colmenares,  the  historian  of  Segovia,  infers 
that  it  must  have  been  finished  at  that  time.  It 
certainly  was  not  consecrated,  however,  imtil  10 
July,  1228,  by  the  p&pal  legate,  John,  Bishop  of 
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Sabina.  Situated  on  an  esplanade  to  the  east  of  the 
castle,  it  retains  only  a  suggestion  of  its  Bysantine 
structure,  as  it  was  entirelydestroyed  in  the  War  of 
the  Commons,  when  the  Comuneros  used  it  as  a  base 
of  attack  on  the  ndghbouring  castle.  The  relics 
and  treasures  of  the  basilica  were  saved  in  the  church 
of  S.  Clara,  in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  to  which  they  were 
transferred  in  solemn  procession  on  25  October,  1522. 
About  1470  Bishop  Juan  Arias  Ddvila  undertook  the 
construction  of  a  fine  cloister,  which,  in  1524,  Juan 
Campero  caused  to  be  removed,  stone  by  stone,  to 
the  site  of  the  new  cathedral  The  structure  of  the 
cloister  being  closely  connected  with  the  episcopal 
dweUing,  the  same  bishop.  Arias  Ddvila,  transferred 
the  latter  to  the  west  of  the  church  and  there  the 
bishops  continued  to  reside  even  after  the  cathedral 
was  transferred,  until,  about  the  year  1750,  they 
moved  into  the  episcopal  palace  in  the  Plaza  de  Smi 
Esteban,  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  MuriUo 
y  Are^iz.  The  older  dweUmg  was  not  totally  de- 
molished until  1810. 

The  old  cathedral  having  been  irreparably  de- 
stroyed. Bishop  Fadrique  de  Portugal  selected,  as  a 
foundation  for  the  new,  the  Church  of  S.  Clara,  which 
the  nuns  had  left  when  they  were  incorporated  with  the 
community  of  S.  Antonio  el  Real.  On  24  May,  1525, 
Diego  de  Rivera,  Bishop  of  Segovia,  inaugurated  the 
laying  of  Uie  foundations,  and  on  8  June  solemnly 
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bkaaed  the  first  stone  and,  with  Gil  de  Hantaff6n  as 
master,  began  the  works  of  the  western  side  at  the 

Sot  called  Puerta  del  Perd6n  (the  Gate  of  Pardon). 
onta&6n  was  succeeded,  after  six  years,  by  his 
overseer,  Garcia  Cubillas.  On  14  August,  1558,  the 
new  church  was  consecrated,  and  the  mortal  remains 
of  Pedro,  son  of  Enrique  II,  as  well  as  of  many  pre- 
lates, were  transferred  to  it.  Not  until  the  entry  of 
Anae  of  Austria,  biide-elect  of  Philip  II,  in  1570, 
were  the  ruins  of  the  old  cathedral  rased,  so  as  to 
dear  the  way  to  the  castle.  In  August^  1563,  Rod- 
rigo  Gil  laid  the  foundtrfaons  of  the  mam  choir.  In 
1615  the  tower,  burned  down  the  year  before,  was 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  Juan  de  Magaguren. 
The  barroque  stone  portal  of  the  north  transept  was 
desimed  in  1620  by  Pedro  de  Brizuela.  Francisco 
de  Campo  AgQero  and  Francisco  Viadot)  executed 
the  sacnsty,  the  sanctuarv,  the  archivium.  and  the 
chapter  bouse.  The  brilliant  windows  wnich  give 
its  character  to  this  cathedral  are  the  work  of  fnm- 
ci«o  Herr&ins.  The  style  of  the  structure  is  pure 
Gothic,  with  three  naves  and  lateral  chapels.  It 
was  consecrated  in  1768,  and  its  floor  was  flagged 
between  1789  and  1792.  The  retable,  executedby 
Sabbatini  in  1768,  at  the  expense  of  Carlos  III,  is 
out  of  harmony  with  the  style  of  the  magnificent 
churdt.  Among  the  chaoels,  the  last  one  on  the 
Goraiel  side,  with  the  "Nuestra  SeAora  de  Piedad" 
of  Juan  JunI  of  Valladolid.  merits  special  notice. 
In  the  chapel  through  which  access  is  gained  to  the 
doister  is  the  "Cristo  dd  Consuek>",  as  well  as  the 
tombs  of  Bishops  Raimundo  de  Loeana  and  Diego  de 
Covarrubias. 

Segovia  has  some  very  old  parish  churches,  «^ch, 
with  their  square  Romanesque  towers,  were  certainly 
built  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A 
odebrated  one  is  that  at  San  Migud;  its  Gothic  struc- 
ture ooUapsed  in  1532,  and  the  rdiuilding  of  it  in  its 
present  form  was  completed  in  1568.  It  contains 
the  tomb  of  the  famous  Andres  Laguna,  physician 
to  Julius  III  and  to  Charles  V.  San  Est^ban,  oppo- 
site the  bishop's  palace,  has  the  most  beautiful 
Bysantine  tower  in  Spain.  In  San  Juan  de  los  Cabal- 
]aoB  (St.  John  of  the  Knights)  repose  the  remains  of 
Diego  de  Colmenares,  the  historian  of  Segovia,  who 
was  pariah  priest  of  that  church.  The  parish  churches 
at  San  Gil  and  &m  Bias  dispute  between  them  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  orif^nal  cathedral.  The 
former  was  rebuiH  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Bishop 
Raimundo  de  Loeana.  They  are  both  in  ruins. 
King  Juan  I  instituted  in  the  cathedral  of  Segovia 
an  order  of  knighthood,  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1390) . 

The  city  possesses  a  famous  Roman  aqueduct, 
probably  built  by  Trajan:  in  the  Plaza  dd  Azoguejo 
Its  arches  are  92  feet  in  height;  it  is  3000  (Sptmish) 
feet  in  length,  and  has  one  hundred  and  seventy 
wches,  thirty-six  of  which  were  reconstructed  by 
Juan  de  Esoobedo,  a  Hieronymite  friar  (1484- 
1489).  The  castle  (alcdzar)  of  Segovia,  which  Alfonso 
VI  caused  to  be  built  in  1075,  is  a  remarkable  struc- 
ture. It  haa  a  lofty  rectangular  tower,  known  as 
that  of  Don  Juan  II,  and  several  other  round  ones 
surmounted  with  high  conical  roofs.  In  it  Carlos 
III  established  the  Artillery  Academy  which  remained 
there  until  1862,  when  a  conflagration  occurred  which 
oompelled  its  removal  to  the  old  Franciscan  convent. 
The  seminary,  founded  by  Bishop  Antonio  Marcos 
de  Llanes  (1791),  is  under  the  invocation  of  Sts. 
Frutos  and  Ddefonso.  In  this  diocese  is  the  royal 
estate  of  San  Ildefonso,  or  La  Granja,  the  summer 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  buut  by  Philip  V 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  hermitage  dedicated  to  S. 
Ildefonso  and  an  estate  (grmya)  granted  by  the 
Catholio  monarchs  to  the  Hieronymites  of  Parral. 
Part  of  the  royal  estate,  too,  is  formed  by  the  colle- 
nate  churdi  founded  by  Philip  V  and  restored  by 
ramando  VII. 


In  additkm  to  authors  cited  in  the  body  of  thb  artuJe,  m 
niao:  FiAnm,  StpaHa  Saoraia,  VIII  (Madrid,  184B);  CvABKAim. 
Seooria  in  £«paSa,  nu  monuiiuntot  (Baraelona,  &taooi. 
Due.  0*iwr..  XIV  (Madrid,  IMS);  OuaABirr,  HuL  fn.  tU  B*p^ 
(Baraelona). 

Ram6n  Rxnz  Akado. 

S<gur,  Louia  Gaston  db,  prelate  and  French 
apol(^^,  b.  15  April,  1820,  in  Paris;  d.  9  June,  1881, 
in  the  same  city.   He  was  descended  on  his  patenui 
side  from  the  Marquis  of  S^gur — Marshal  of  France 
and  Minister  of  Louis  XVI,  who  occupied  this  posi- 
tion during  the  participation  of  France  in  the  war 
of  emancipation  of  the  United  States — from  the  Comte 
de  S^gur,  companion  of  Lafayette  in  America,  and 
on  his  maternal  side  was  descended  from  the  Russian 
Count  Rostopchine  who  burned  Moscow  in  1812  to 
wrest  it  from  Napoleon.   After  his  hiunanities,  from 
a  comparative  indifference  to  religion  he  eiqimaiced 
a  remarkable  forvour;  entering  the  diplomatic  service, 
he  wss  made  attach^  to  the  Embassy  at  Rome  in 
1842,  but  the  following  year  he  left  this  post  and  even 
gave  up  painting,  for  which  he  had  excellent  taste 
and  much  talent,  to  enter  the  Seminary  of  Saint- 
Sulpice  and  to  prepare  himself  for  the  priesthood,  to 
which  he  was  ordained  in  1847.   Thenceforth  he 
dedicated  himself  to  the  evangelization  of  the  people 
in  Paris;  the  children,  the  poor,  the  imprisoned  sol- 
diers to  whom  he  was  the  volunteer  and  gratuitous 
chaplain,  occupied  his  ministry  imtil  he  was  i4>pointed 
to  be  auditor  of  the  Rota  for  France  at  Rome.  He 
remained  in  this  position  for  four  years,  honoured 
with  the  affectionate  esteem  of  Pius  IX  and  with 
the  friendship  of  many  personages  of  the  pontifical 
and  diplomatic  Court.    He  united  with  his  judicial 
functions  some  political  negotiations  which  Na^jMleon 
III  had  confided  to  him,  and  also  ministraUons  to  the 
French  soldiers  in  the  garrison  at  Rome.  Attacked 
with  blindness,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  from  his 
duties  in  1856;  he  returned  to  Paris  with  the  honours 
and  privileges  of  the  episcopate,  the  title  and  reality 
of  which  his  infirmity  prevented  him  from  receiv- 
ing.   His  life  was  devoted  to  his  official  duties 
and  to  religious  worla.   The  chid  among  these  was 
the  patronage  of  young  apprentices,  the  union  of 
workmg^en^  societies,  ecclesisstical  vocations  and 
seminaries,  military  chaplaincies,  and  the  evangelisa- 
tion of  the  suburbs  of  Paris.   To  each  of  these  works 
he  gave  unstintedly  his  time,  his  care,  his  preaching, 
his  money,  and  that  of  others,  of  whom  he  asked  it 
without  false  pride.   Among  his  undertakings,  and 
one  which  most  occupied  him,  was  the  work  connected 
with  the  St.  Francis  de  Sales  Association,  for  the  de- 
fence and  preservation  of  the  Faith.   After  founding 
this  devotion  he  established  it  in  forty  dioceses  of 
France  in  less  than  a  year  after  its  foundation  (1859), 
and  was  able  also  to  gather  and  distribute  30,000 
francs  in  alms.   Mgr  de  S^gur  worked  incessantly 
for  its  development.   When  he  died  it  numbered 
1,900,000   associates,   collected   annually  800,000 
francs,  and  extended  its  activities  and  benefits  to 
France,  Bel^um,  Italy,  Spain,  and  even  to  Canada. 

Besides  his  apostolate  and  ministry  he  was  also 
engaged  in  writing.  In  1851  hepublidiedin  amodest 
form  "R^pwnses  aux  objectkins  les  plus  r^pandues 
contre  la  religion";  it  met  with  considerable  suooeas. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  700,000  copies  had  been  sold 
in  France  and  Belgium  without  counting  the  many 
editions  in  Italian,  German^  English,  Spanish,  and 
even  in  the  Hindu  language.  After  his  affliction 
with  blindness  his  works  multiplied  noticeably;  some 
were  destined  to  make  known_  or  defend  Catholjc 
ideas  concerning  questions  which  occupied  public 
attention;  others  to  extand  or  to  confirm  his  ^mm- 
tolate  of  preaching  in  forming  souls  to  piety  or  to 
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(1861);  "la  Divinity  de  Notre  Sdmeur  Jesus 
Christ"  (1862);  "les  objections  popiiliures  contre 
rencyclique  [Quanto  oura]"  (1869);  "Les  Fraocs- 
Maoons''  (1867):  "le  Pane  est  infaillible"  (1870); 
"I'Eccde  sans  Dieu"  (1873).  To  the  second  class 
belong  among  othos:  "les  Instractions  familidres 
sur  toutes  les  v&it&i  de  la  religion  "  (1863) ;  "  Notions 
fundamentales  sur  la  pi6t«  (1863);  "La  piM  et  la 
vie  int&rieure"  (1864);  "J^sus  vivant  en  nous" 
(of  which  an  Italian  translation  was  put  on  the  Index) 
(1869);  "La  pi«t«  enseignde  aux  enfante"  (1864). 
One  need  not  seek  in  these  works  vast  learning  nor 
didactic  discussions.  The  author  did  not  strive  for 
this;  he  intended  his  apologetic  books  for  the  people 
and  for  all  who  ignorea  relinon.  They  were  mostly 
brief  pamphlets,  vigilant,  full  of  vivacity  and  spirit, 
written  with  a  frankness  wholly  French  in  a  popular 
style,  sprinkled  with  caustic  irony  and  Parisian 
pleasanmes.  In  his  asoetical  works  he  aimed  above 
all  to  spread  the  true  principles  of  Catholic  spirit- 
uality in  opposition  to  the  old  traditions  of  Jansenism 
and  Gatlicanism.  His  seal  was  crowned  with  success, 
his  little  books  attained  numerous  editions.  Thus 
at  his  death  there  had  been  sold  44,000  copies  of 
his  "Instructions  familitoes",  his  works  "Le  rape". 
"La  Communion",  and  "La Confession"  were  issued 
to  the  number  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies. 
His  complete  works  have  been  edited  in  ten  volumes 
(Paris,  1876-7);  since  have  appeared  "Cent  cin- 
quante  beaux  miracles  de  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes" 
(2  vols.  Paris,  1882);  "Journal  d'un  voyage  en 
ItaUe"  (Paris,  1822);  "Lettres  de  Mgr  de  S«gur" 
(2  vols.  Paris,  1882). 

Mabqdu  di  BiauB,  Ugr  it  Slgur,  Sommiri  et  rlcUt  d'un 
frtn. 

Antoutb  Degbbt. 

Mgvar,  SoPBix  Robtopchinx,  Cohtesbb  de,  b. 
1797;  d.  1874.  Her  father  was  General  Rostop- 
chine  who  orda«d  the  city  of  Moscow  to  be  set  on  fire 
after  the  battle  of  Borodino  (1812)  and  thus  com- 
pelled Napoleon  to  begin  his  disastrous  retreat  from 
Russia.  She  married  Eugtoe  Comte  de  Sdgur, 
nandson  of  Louis  Philippe  de  S4gur,  and  nephew  of 
Philippe  Paul  de  S^gur,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
officers  in  the  imperial  army  and  author  of  "Histoire 
de  Napolfon  et  de  la  grande  axmfe  pendant  I'annfe 
1812"  which  had  more  than  fifteen  editions  and  was 
translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages. 
Mme.  de  S^gur  was  a  woman  of  culture  and  uncom- 
mon literary  talent.  She  contributed  a  number  of 
stories  to  the  "Bibliothdque  Rose",  a  collection  of 
short  novels  for  young  people;  among  them  are: 
"Pauvre  Blaise"  OParis,  1862);  "Le  Gfe6ral  Doura- 
kine"  (Paris,  1864);  "Un  bon  petit  diable"  (Paris, 
1865):  "Les  vaoanoes",  (Paris.  1865);  "Lemauvais 
g£nie''  (Paris,  1867).  Pibrrsi  Mabiqub. 


SegtUiO,  HXNRT  OF. 

BLEiasBn. 


See  Hbnbt  or  Segubio, 


Sehiuu  (Sihnab),  Diocese  or  (Sbhanensis),  a 
Chaldean  see,  governed  by  a  patriarchal  adminis- 
trator with  episcopal  rank.  It  was  erected  in  1853, 
its  subjects  oeing  partly  in  Persia  and  partly  in 
Turicey  at  Suleimameh.  It  is  likely  to  be  united  to 
the  See  of  Kerkuk.  The  diocese  was  in  fact  admin- 
istered by  the  Archbishop  of  Kerkuk  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  contains  700  Catholics, 
6  priest^  2  primary  schools,  and  2  chapels.  Sehna  or 
Sinna,  tine  principal  town,  is  in  Persia. 

Rm*  d»  eoriid  CMtim,  I,  4S2;  Miu.  Calk.  (Rome,  1907), 
S74. 

S.  VAILOt. 

S«idl,  JoBANN  GABRiBii,  poet,  author  of  the  pres- 
ent Austrian  nation^  hymn,  b.  at  Vienna,  21  June. 
1804;  d.  there  ,  17  July.  1875.  The  family  of  Seidl 
was  of  Swiss  origin,  Jonann's  grandpaienta  having 


settled  in  Austria.  The  poet's  father  is  described 
as  an  able  lawyer,  and  his  mother  as  a  good  housewife. 
After  passing  through  the  gymnasium  with  the  great- 
est success,  their  only  son  attended  the  university 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  devote  the  then  usual  two 
years  to  philosophy  On  the  completion  of  this 

Seriod,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  jurispru- 
ence,  but  the  early  death  of  his  father  compelled 
him  to  support  himself  and  his  mother  by  acting  as 
private  tutor.  Consequently  he  exchanged  juris- 
prudence for  pedagogy,  passed  his  qualifying  examina- 
tion in  this  faculty  m  1827,  and  two  years  later  was 
appointed  to  the  state  gymnasium  in  Cilli.  Before 
moving  thither  he  married  Therese  Schlesinger,  who 
bore  him  two  children.  The  laudatory  necrologies, 
which  a  false  report  of  his  death  evoked  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities, 
BO  that  after  eleven  happy  years  at  Cilli  he  had  to 
return  again  to  Vienna  as  custodian  of  the  imperial 
cabinet  of  medals  and  antiques.  A  little  later  he  was 
appointed  censor,  of  books,  an  ofiice  which  he  filled 
until  1848.  He  was  then  elected  corresponding,  and 
in  1851  regular,  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences.  After  his  version  of  the  Haschka  national 
anth«n  had  been  declared  the  authentic  text,  honours 
were  heaped  on  the  poet:  the  knight's  cross  of  the 
Order  of  Frans  Joseph,  medal  for  art  and  science, 
the  poet  of  imperial  treasurer  (1856),  and  appoint- 
ment as  ministerial  counsel  (1866).  In  1871  he 
received  a  pension  and  was  simultaneously  invested 
with  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  of  the  third  class; 
on  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday,  he  re- 
ceived the  title  and  character  of  an  auUc  councillor. 
The  town  of  C!illi  named  him  an  honorary  freeman. 
Shortly  afterwards  his  health  began  to  fail.  His 
death  was  characterized  by  the  same  piety  which 
had  marked  his  life.  In  1892  the  municii»l  council 
of  Vienna  dedicated  to  him  an  honorary  grave  in  the 
Zentralfriedhof,  and  at  the  centenary  of  his  birth 
a  bust  and  memorial  tablet  were  imveiled  at  his 
former  residence  in  Cilli.  Seidl  was  a  very  fruitful 
poet  and  author,  and  the  enumeration  of  his  works 
occupies  twenty-five  pages  in  Gddeke's  "Grundriss". 
Only  a  few,  however,  have  an  interest  for  modem 
readers.  Oi  the  numerous  collections  of  poems  the 
"Bifolien"  are  still  of  interest,  but  his  novels  sixty 
in  number,  are  long  forgotten.  For  drama  he  had  no 
talent,  however  much  he  strove  after  the  palm  of 
dramatic  poetry.  His  best  compositions  are  his 
dialectic  poems,  "Flinserln",  of  which  many  have 
become  real  folksongs  of  Austria.  His  name  is  im- 
mortally linked  with  his  adaptation  of  the  Austrian 
national  anthem.  As  a  schdar  Seidl  was  tirelessly 
active.  Still  prized  are  his  collections  of  legends, 
and  also  his  contribution  to  the  "  Stizungsbenchten 
der  kaiserlichen  AJcademie  der  Wissenschaften", 
to  scientific,  historical,  and  geographical  journals, 
and  to  the  "Zeitschrift  flir  die  osterreichischen 
Gymnasien",  founded  in  1850. 

GOdux,  Orundriu,  LX  (1910),  108-30.  The  mcwt  important 
literature  on  Sddl  are  the  wriUnn  publiahed  on  the  oocaaion  of 
tlie  centenary  of  his  birtli  in  Zeiltchr.  far  die  fUmlA.  Oymnarim 
and  ariUfaTztriakrbudi.  Hia  oomplete  works  hav«  Imoi  edited 
bjr  Max  (6  voh.,  1871-81),  Wuubach  (4  Tola.,  1904,  with  bio- 
■rmdiieal  intraduetian,  pp.  i-lzzz),  Rbklam  (2  vob..  1906). 

N.  ScEEID. 

Saiti,  Alexandeb  Maximilian,  painter,  b.  at 
Munich,  1811;  d.  at  Rome,  1888.  He  studied  under 
Cornelius,  and  two  early  pictures  "Joseph  sold  by  his 
Brethren",  and  the  "Seven  Sleepers"  received  speedy 
recognition.  Heinrich  Hess  employed  him  on  the 
frescoes  in  the  Church  of  All  Swnts.  After  he  had 
punted  compositions  depicting  four  of  the  sacraments, 
Cornelius  took  him  to  Rome.  Here  Seitz  found  in 
Overbeck  a  man  of  the  same  religious  opinions,  with 
a  style  which  he  at  once  sought  to  make  his  own.  He 
aid«d  Overbeck  in  carrying  out  the  frescoes  of  the 
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BvaageiiBts  and  Apostlee  at  Castel  Gandolfo,  and  at 
a  later  date,  when  Overbeck's  streoKth  waa  no  longer 
equal  to  the  taak,  Seits,  with  ihe  aid  of  hia  gifted  son, 
Ludwig  Seiti,  completed  Overbeck's  frescoes  in  the 
eathedral  at  Diakovar  by  filling  the  gape  with  com- 
positions of  his  own.  With  the  help  of  nis  son,  Seits 
painted  a  eyele  of  pictures  of  saints,  for  Herder  of 
Freiburg.  Besides  some  secular  compositions,  as  the 
genre  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  common  people  at 
Rome,  he  treated  pre-eminently  scenes  and  persons 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  His  pictures  of  the 
"Adoration  of  the  Shepherds",  "Christ  as  the  Friend 
of  Children".  "Awakening  of  the  Young  Man  of 
Nairn"  "Tribute  Money",  "Jacob  and  Esau",  and 
"The  ^ding  of  Moses  ,  are  entirely  in  the  spirit  of 
Overbeck.  A  "Mater  AmabiHs"  aroused  much  ad- 
miration; an  enthroned  Madonna  went  to  Ekij^and. 
The  "St.  Anthony,  and  St.  Benedict",  as  engraved 
by  the  Capuchin  Bernardo  da  Monaco,  had  a  wide 

Sopularity,  Good  pictures  also  a^:  "Translation  of 
t.  Catherine  to  Sinai  by  angels",,  and  especially  a 
round  picture  of  "Rest  during  the  Flight  to  Egypt". 
In  this  three  angels  worship  Christ,  who  lies  with  out- 
stretched arms  on  the  lap  of  tiie  mother,  while  at  some 
distance  is  JoBq>h  with  the  beast  of  burden.  In  the 
"ninitit  de'  Monti  at  Rome  he  painted  in  fresco  the 
return  of  the  prodigal  son  and  Christ  wiUi  heart 
aflame. 

lUciTNua,  HiMairt  d«  Fart  modm*  «n  XlbiiuffM,  II,  III 
(Piurii,  1840);  FAbru,  OMck.  im  inttdwn  Kim$t  (5  rob., 
Lcipiig,  iseo). 

G.  GnniANN. 

Sejny  (AnoiraTdwo)  Diocess  of  (Sunxnsis,  or 
AuauBTOViENSiB),  a  diocese  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Russian  Poland  near  the  border  of  East  Prussia, 
German  Fbland.  Its  territory  formerly  belonged  to 
tiie  Diocese  of  Vilna,  but  upon  the  first  partition  of 
Poland  it  fell  to  Germany.  Consequently  a  8e}>arate 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  desired,  and  so  PiusVI, 
on  27  March,  1798,  carved  out  the  new  diocese  and 
established  its  see  at  the  Camaldolese  monastery  of 
Wigry,  a  village  about  ten  miles  east  of  the  present 
eity  of  Suwalki.  This  monastery  of  Camaldoli  was 
foimded  under  the  patronage  of  King  Jagiello  in  1418, 
and  the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  which  became  the  cathe- 
dral, is.  now  the  parish  church  of  Wigiy.  The  first 
bishop  of  the  diocese  was  the  celebrated  preacher 
Michael  Francis  K^npowicz  (b.  1744;  d.  1806).  His 
successor  was  John  Clement  dolaszewski  (b.  1748;  d. 
1820),  who  enlarged  the  Wigjcy  cathedral.  After  the 
third  partition  of  Poland  this  territory  was  ceded  to 
Russia,  and  in  1818  the  Church  throughout  the  l^>lish 
kingdom  was  reorganised.  By  a  Bull  of  Pius  VII 
Warsaw  was  made  the  metropolitan  see  and  the  see  of 
Wigry  was  dianjged  to  August^wo,  a  city  founded  in 
1661  by  King  Sigmund  Augustus,  <tfter  whom  it  was 
named,  which  is  still  the  largest  place  in  that  section 
(population  65,600).  The  new  cathedral  and  chapter 
there  were  inaugurated  on  December  8,  1819.  The 
next  bishop,  Ignatius  Czyiewski,  the  first  to  rule  the 
newly  named  diocese,  did  not  remain  at  August^woj 
but  changed  his  place  of  remdenoe  in  1823  to  Sejnjr,  a 
town  founded  in  1622  by  King  Sigmund  I,  and  which 
is  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Suwalki,  the  capital  of 
the  district.  The  succeeding  bishop,  Nicholas  John 
Manugiewicz,  established  the  diocesan  seiniaary  in 
1830.  and  for  many  years  resided  sometimes  at  Au- 
Kustowo  and  then  at  aejny.  His  successor  was  Stanis- 
laus Choromaliski,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Warsaw. 
The  next  bishop,  Straszyliski,  made  the  old  Domini- 
can church  at  Sisjny  his  cathedral  and  entered  it  as 
bishop,  4  February,  1837.  He  was  in  fre^ent  col- 
lision with  the  Russian  authorities,  and  on  his  death  in 
1847  the  see  was  kept  vacant  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment untfl  1863.  Constantlne  Lubieliski  was  then 
made  bishop,  and  on  his  death  in  1800  at  Nowgrodsie 
was  Booceeded  by  Bishop  Wienbowski.  BSs  suo- 


oessor  was  Anthonv  Baranowski,  and  the 
bishop  (1011)  is  Anthony  Karai.  Sejny  has  the  cathe- 
dral church,  chapter  and  consistory,  the  diocesan  sem- 
inary and  the  hospital  of  St.  Simon  managed  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  The  diocese  is  divided  mto  eJevn: 
deaneries  and  has  a  CJatholic  population  of 692^50. 
There  are  119. parish  churches  and  20  subordinate 
ones,  besidea  ICX)  chapels  and  3  convents.  The  dio- 
cese has  362  secular  priests,  4  regulars,  86  seminarians, 
24  lay  relinous,  bnides  8  nuns  and  26  Sistexs  of 
Chanty.  Owing  to  the  Russian  r^ulations  against 
receiving  novices  and  postulants,  the  regular  dergy 
and  monastic  institutions  are  dying  out. 

Battakdiib,  Anmurin  PontiMaU  (Paris.  1911):  SbinnA  Cw- 
Orq^lany,  X  (Waiww,  ISOQ).        AnDBEW  J.  QBIFICAN. 


8«kaiutls  (or  more  properly  Tsh6-'k^h-ne,  "People 
on  tiie  Rocks",  i.  e.,  the  Rocky  Mountains),  a  D^n^ 
tribe  whose  haoitat  is  on  both  ddes  of  the  Rockies, 
from  62°  to  67*  30'  N.  lat.   By  language  they  are 
an  eastem  tribe,  and  it  is  not  much  more  than  130 
years  mnce  a  portion  of  their  oongoieis,  having  come 
mto  poasteion  of  fire-arms  through  the  Canadian 
fur  traders,  made  such  reckless  use  of  the  same  that 
the  westernmost  bands  had  to  cross  the  mountains 
to  get  out  of  their  reach.    These  quondam  asgreasora 
origiaally  roamed  idong  the  Athabasca  and  Beaver 
Rivers,  and  they  are  to-day  known  imder  the  name 
of  Beavers,  cluming  now  the  valley  of  the  Peace  be- 
tween Fort  Dunvegan  and  a  point  some  distance  from 
L.  Athabasca.   Another  spht  in  the  S^kanais  ranks, 
which  was  due  to  an  insignificant  incident,  brought 
into  existence  still  another  tribe,  whose  members  were 
ulti^tely  admitted  into  the  Blackfeet  Gonfederacy 
under  the  name  of  Sarcees.    The  S^kanais  proper  are 
not  to-day  more  than  460;  the  Beavers,  peihaps 
560,  and  the  Sarcees,  100.    By  natural  <U8|>oeition 
as  much  as  from  necessity  the  Sdkanais  are  invet- 
erate nomads.   They  have  no  fixed  abodes,  and 
therefore  no  villages,  or  even  chiefs  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.   The  best  related  among  the 
fathers  of  families  are  their  only  headmen,  and  their 
rAle  is  restricted  to  directing  the  movements  of  their 
respective  bands.   Yet  the  Sdkanais  are  scrupulously 
honest  and  moral,  though  theirs  is  the  only  D^n^ 
toibe  in  which  polyandry  is  known  to  have  existed 
in  pre-missionaiy  times.   Superatitious  and  naive 
to  a  degree,  they  received  the  Gospel  without  ques- 
tioning; but  thor  habitat  and  environment,  with 
their  conseauent  noinadic  habits,  have  conspired 
to  make  the  establishment  of   permanent  mi»- 
BH>n8  among  them  difficult.   However,  most  of  them 
are  to-day  under  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
priest.   Even  the  Beavers,  who  are  less  reUgiously 
mclined,  have  steadfastly  resisted  the  advances  at 
the  Protestant  ministers. 

MoKici,  Tht  Walem  Dtntt;  their  Mmiun  and  CuMomu  <T<^ 
lonto,  1S90);  Idem,  Notet  m  the  Watern  DM*  (Toronto.  1^: 
lorai,  HitUry  of  the  Nortium  Interior  of  Britith  Coluwibia  (To- 
ronto, IWM) ;  IDUI,  n»  Oreat  DttU  Baa  (Viimna,  in  cooiM  oTpah- 
luiation) ;  Pamor.  AfonQgrapAM  iet  DM-Dindjii  (Pmria.  187S). 

A.  G.  MORICB. 

SslaueUiu,  a  Gnostic  sect  who  are  said  to  have 

flourished  in  Galatla.  They  derived  their  name  from 
Seleucus,  who  with  a  certain  Hermias  is  said  to  have 
propounded  and  taught  their  peculiar  herenes. 
According  to  Philastrus  (Liber  Diversarum  Haeres- 
eon,  LV)  the  teaching  of  these  heresies  was  based  on 
the  crudest  form  of  Dualism.  WfaUe  they  maintained 
that  God  was  incorporeal,  th^  asserted  that  matter 
was  coetemal  with  Him.  They  exceeded  the  usual 
dualistic  tenets  in  attributing  evil  to  God  as  wdl  as  to 
matter.  In  their  system  the  souls  of  men  were  not 
oreatwi  by  God,  but  were  formed  from  earthly  com- 
ponents— ^fire  and  air — by  angels.  Christ,  they  said, 
did  not  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  in  Heaven 
because  (Psahn  xviu,  6)  "He  hath  set  his  tabernacle 
in  the  sun"  must  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  Cbtirt 
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left  His  bod^  in  the  sun.  They  did  not  practise 
baptism,  basing  their  refusal  to  do  so  on  the  words 
of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.,  iii,  U) :  "He  shall 
bfiptise  you  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire".  By  hell 
they  understood  this  present  world,  while  Reeurreo- 
tion  they  explained  as  being  merely  the  procreatioh 
of  children  which  went  on  daily,  not  the  triumph 
over  death  with  the  expectation  of  a  glorious  im- 
mortality. The  doctrines  of  Seleucus  and  his  ad- 
herents were  the  source  of  another  series  of  errors 
taught  by  some  of  their  disciples  who  called  them- 
selveB  Rtoclinianites  or  Hmneonites.  These  latter 
rejected  the  Scriptures  with  the  exception  of  the  Book 
of  Wisdom.  They  denied  that  Christ  appeared  in 
the  fledh  and  that  he  was  bom  of  a  virgm.  They 
also  rejected  the  dogmas  of  the  Resurrection  and 
Judgment.  According  to  Fhilastrius  they  perverted 
large  numbers.  It  must  be  said  that  a  great  deal  of 
uncertainty  exists  regarding  the  history  and  real 
character  of  this  heresv.  Some  recent  authori,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Seleucians 
so  closely  resembled  those  of  Henno^nes,  and  because 
Hermogenes  is  not  mentioned  by  Fhilastrius,  conclude 
that  these  two  were  one  and  the  same  here^.  This 
assumption  is  plausible  but  there  are  vital  differences 
between  the  teaching  of  Hermogenes  and  that  of 
the  Seleucians  as,  for  example,  on  the  subject  of 
Christ  as  Orator  which,  together  with  the  virgin 
birth,  was  admitted  by  Hermogenes.  If  any  weight 
is  to  be  attached  to  a  method  of  chronology  which 
seems  rather  arbitrary,  the  date  assigned  by  Fhilas- 
trius to  the  Seleucians,  viz.  after  the  reign  of  Decius. 
would  exclude  the  supposition  that  he  confounded 
them  with  the  followers  of  Hermogenes. 

KcnBH-WAi^a,  Hittorit  (Leipiis,  1767),  1,  684  aeq.;  HiL- 
OSNFBLD,  Die  Ktit€rge»eMdUe  iu  UnhtilUtKtumt  (Leinit,  1884). 

Patrick  J,  Hxalt 

SeleucU  PlerU.  titular  metropolis  of  Svria  Prima. 
The  city  was  founded  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes, 
not  far  from  Mount  Casius,  by  Seleucus  Nicator 
about  300  B.  c.  According  to  Pausanias,  Damascene, 
and  Malalas,  there  appears  to  have  been  previously 
another  city  here,  named  Palaiopolis.  Seleucia  was  a 
commennalport  of  Antioch,  Syna,  with  which  it  com- 
municated by  the  Orontes;  it  was  at  the  same  time  a 
navaJ  port.  The  first  colonists  were  the  Greeks  of 
Antigonia  in  Greece,  also  some  Jews.  It  was  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  Laj^ds  and  the  Seleucides  until 
219,  when  it  again  fell  into  the  power  of  the  kings 
of  Syria.  Then  it  obtained  its  freedom  and  kept 
it  even  to  the  end  of  the  Roman  occupation;  it  had 
long  enjoved  tiie  right  of  coinage.  Of  its  famous 
men,  ApoUophanes.  a  physician  of  Antiochus  (third 
century  b.  c),  is  known,  also  Firmus  who  aroused 
Palmyra  and  Sgypt  against  Rome  in  272  a.  o.  The 
harbour  was  ^uargedf  several  times,  e.  g.,  under 
EHocletian  and  Constantius.  Saint  Paul  and  Saint 
Barnabas  stopped  at  Seleucia  (Acts,  xiii,  4)  but 
nothing  indicates  that  th^  made  any  converts.  In 
the  Apocryphal  Acta  of  Saint  Imatius  of  Antioch, 
this  cit^  is  also  mentioned.  The  oldest  bishop 
known  is  Zenobius,  present  at  Nicaea  in  325.  There 
is  mention  of  Eusobius,  the  Arian,  and  Bisus  in  the 
fourth  century,  with  twelve  others  found  in  Le 
Quien  (Oriens  Christianus,  II,  777-780).  In  the 
sixth  century  the  "Notitia  episoopatuum"  of  An- 
tioch, i^ves  Seleucia  Pieria  as  an  autocephalous  arch- 
bishopric, suffragan  of  Antioch  (Echos  d'Orient,  X, 
144);  the  diocese  existed  until  the  tenth  century,  ana 
its  boundaries  are  known  (Echos  d'Orient,  X,  07). 
For  some  Latin  titularies  see  Eubel,  "Hierarchia 
catholica  medii  svi",  I,  468.  During  the  Bysantine 
occupation  from  970,  followed  soon  after  by  the 
Prankish  occupation,  Seleucia  r^ained  its  importance ; 
during  the  Crusades  its  port  was  known  by  the  name 
fA  Siunt  Symeon.  The  Qieek-Arabic  schismatic 
XIII. 


patriarchate  of  Antioch  had  nnce  the  nxteemth  cen- 
tury united  the  title  of  Seleucia  Pieria  to  that  of 
Zahleh  in  Lebanon. 

The  upper  dty,  about  eight  miles  in  circumference, 
is  still  distinguishable.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by 
the  two  villages  of  Soulidieh  and  Kaboude,  innabited 
by  800  Armenians.  The  lower  dty,  smaller  than 
the  preceding  one,  was  more  thickly  populated;  there 
arose  the  village  of  Meghraga^,  inluibited  by  160 
Ansariehs.  Among  the  curiodties  of  the  village  are 
a  necropolis  of  little  interest,  some  irrigation  works, 
and  some  fortifications  very  much  damaged. 

AUON,  Jowrnal  of  tht  Otognnlueal  SocMy,  XXIII  (1856); 
SmTH,  Ditt.  QfOrtek  and  Roman  Omg,  (1867),  ■.  ▼.;  Aihswobth, 
A  Ptr»muU  IfamUit*  of  IK*  Bupkniu  Expedition,  II  (London, 
1888),  400-404;  Waodihqtoh,  Inurijitiont  d»  (Mm  H  d'Atio- 
Minmire,  n.  2714-2719;  Rmni,  Btdkwndo  ton  Atim,  VIII,  2-3, 
1238-1271;  CKanm,  La  bait  JrAniioehe  tt  U*  ruinu  de  SSteuci* 
dt  PHrio  in  iVouMUM  annaUt  dm  toyasm  et  da  leimeet  qtotraphr 
Wu«  d^Byriit  (1839),  II j.  BouBQOiNOXTD,  Utmoira  ntr  Ut  rmnm 
dt  aOiueit  dt  PHrit  in  Btudtt  rtUeinuetJlSeO),  40;  Cbapot  in 
BuiZeUn  dt  eorrttpondanet  MMnigiw,  XXVI,  104-176;  Cbapot, 
Mbuoe  dt  Pitrit  (Puis,  1907). 

S.  WailbA. 

Seleucia  TraehiM,  metropolitan  see  of  Isauiia  in 
the  Patriarchate  of  Antiodi.  The  dtv  was  built  by 
Seleucus  I.  Nicator,  Kiuf^  of  Syria,  about  200  b.  c. 
It  is  probable  that  on  its  site  existed  one  or  two  towns 
called  Olbia  and  Hvria,  and  that  Seleucia  merely 
tmited  them,  giving  them  his  name.  At  the  same  time 
the  inhabitants  of  Holmi  were  transported  thither 
(Stephanus  Bysantius,  s.  v.;  Strabo,  XIV,  670). 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  autonomous,  eventually 
beconung  the  capital  of  Isauria.  A  council  was  held 
there  m  359  which  assembled  about  160  bishops  who 
declared  in  favour  of  the  i^to^wt  and  condemned 
tiie  chief  errors  of  the  Anomoeans.  St.  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  assisted  at  it.  Sdeucia  was  famous  for  the 
tomb  of  St.  Theda,  a  virgin  of  Iconium,  converted 
by  St.  Pwil,  and  who  died  at  Sdeucia,  according  to 
the  "Acta  Pauli  et  Theds",  an  apocryphal  work  of 
the  second  century.  In  any  case  tne  sanctuary  built 
oyer  this  tomb  and  restored  several  times,  among 
others  by  the  Emperor  Zeno  in  the  fifth  century,  was 
one  of  me  most  cdebrated  in  the  Christian  world. 
Its  ruins  are  called  Meriamlik  ^"Denkschriften  der 
k.  Akadem.  der  Wissenschaft.  philoe.-histor.  Klasse", 
Vioina,  XLIV,  6,  105-08).  'In  the  fifth  century  the 
imperial  governor  (comes  ItauriiB)  in  reddence  at 
Seleucia  had  two  legions  at  his  disposal,  the  Seeunda 
laaura  and  the  Tetfia  Isaura.  From  this  period,  and 
perhaps  from  the  fourth  century,  dates  the  Qurutian 
necropolis,  lying  west  of  the  town  and  containing 
many  tombs  of  (Christian  soldiers  with  inscriptions, 
Aoccmlingto  the  "Notitiaepiscopatuum"  of  Antioch, 
in  the  sixth  century  Seleucia  nad  twenty-four  suffragan 
sees  (Echoes  d'Onent,  X,  146).  About  732  nearly  all 
ecclesiastical  Isauria  was  incorporated  with  the 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople;  henceforth  the 
province  figures  in  the  "Notitim"  of  Bysantium,  but 
under  the  name  of  Pamphylia. 

In  the  "Notitite"  of  Leo  the  Wise  (c.  900)  Seleucia 
has  22  suffragan  bishoprics  (Gelser,  "Ungedruckte 
.  .  .  Texte  der  Notitis  episoopatuum",  5577;  in  that 
of  Constantine  Porpl^rrogemtus  (o.  940)  it  has  23 
("Cieorgii  (3yprii  desonptio  orbis  romani",  ed.  Gelser, 
76).  In  968  Antioch  again  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Greeks,  and  with  the  Province  of  Isauria  Sdeuda  was 
restored  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  (Gelser,  tip. 
dt.,  573).  At  pree«it  the  titie  of  Sdeucia  is  borne 
by  the  Metropolitan  of  Tarsus-Adana,  dependent  on 
the  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  Le  Quien  (Oriens  ohrist., 
U,  1012-16)  mentions  10  metropolitans  of  this  see, 
the  first  of  whom,  Agapetus,  attended  the  Council  of 
Nictea  in  326;  Neonas  was  at  Sdeucia  in  350; 
Svmpodus  at  Constantinople  in  381;  Dexianus  at 
Ephesus  in  431 ;  Basil,  a  celebrated  orator  arid  writer, 
whose  conduct  was  rather  ambiguous  at  the  Robber 
Council  of  Ephesus  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Coun- 
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eilof  CSialcedon  in  451;  Theodore  was  at  theilfth 
(Ecumenical  Council  in  553;  Macrobius  at  the  Sixth 
Council  and  the  Council  in  Trullo  in  692.  Three 
others  are  mentioned  in  "The  Sixth  Book  of  the  Select 
Letters  of  Sevenis"  (ed.  Brooks,  passim).  Several 
Latin  titulars  are  also  known  after  1345  (Eubel, 
"Hierarchia  catholica  medii  svi",  I.  468).  Saleucia 
was  captured  by  the  Seljuks  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  later  b^  the  Armenians  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cilioia. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Hospitallers,  as  was  also  its 
stronghold.  The  Caramanian  Turks  captured  it  in 
the  second  half  of  the  thirttenth  c^tury  and  then 
the  Osm anils,  who  still  possess  it.  As  Liman-IskelesBi, 
or  Selefke-Iskelessi,  it  is  now  a  caca  in  the  sandjak 
of  Itch-Il  and  the  vilayet  of  Adana.  It  has  about  3000 
inhabitants,  half  of  whom  are  Greek  schismatics. 
Ruins  of  the  theatre  and  some  temples  are  to  be  seen. 
The  stronghold  which  crowns  the  mountain  is  of 
Armenian  origin. 

Smra,  Did.  iff  Or.  and  Rom.  Oeog.,  s.  v.;  Tsxm,  Atit  Mineurt 
(Pkris,  1802),  724;  Lanqlom,  Voyagt  daiu  la  Cilicie  (Faru,  1861), 
180-02;  Waodinotoh,  Voyage  archioloBitut  en  Atit  Uintitn, 
839-11;  DocBXSMB  in  BvUettn  dt  a)mtpondanc4  hdUnimu,  IV, 
106-202;  dnmr.  La  Twrfuie  dtArit,  II,  67-0;  Aubhan,  StMOiian 
(Venioe,  1880).  32S-35. 

S.  \uhB&. 

MraddB,  the  name  given  to  the  Macedonian 
djmastv.  which  was  founded  by  Seleucus,  a  general 
under  Alexander  the  Great,  and  ruled  over  Syria  from 
312  B.  c.  In  321  Seleucus  received  the  satrapy  of 
Babyk>nia  from  Antipater,  administrator  of  Alexan- 
der's empire.  After  being  temporarily  supplanted  by 
Antigonus,  he  returned  to  Babylonia  after  the  battle 
of  Gaia  (312),  from  which  his  rule  is  dated  (the  first 
yearof  tbeSeleucidera).  Sbi.et7cus  I  Nicatos  (312- 
281  B.  c.)  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  306.  He  first 
subdued  Upper  Asia  as  far  as  the  Indus  and  Jaxartes. 
The  battle  of  Ipsus  brought  Syria  under  his  dominion, 
although  he  had  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  Blgypt 
over  Phoenicia  and  Palestine.  By  a  victory  over 
Lysimachus  he  con(]uered  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor  (281),  but  a  little  later,  when  he  encroached  on 
European  territory,  he  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus.  Besides  various  other  cities,  Seleucus 
founded  the  mamificent  residential  towns  of  Seleucia 
on  the  Tigris  and  Antiochia  on  the  Orontes.  He  was 
succeedea  by  his  son,  ANnocHus  I  Sotbr  (281-61), 
who.  through  fear  of  the  Parthians,  transferred  his 
residence  to  Antiochia.  Under  Soter's  son,  An- 
nocHus  II  Tasoe  (261-46),  began  the  wars  with  the 
Ptolemies  for  the  possession  of  Phoenicia  and  Pales- 
tine. The  marriage  of  Antiochus  II  to  Berenice, 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  II  Philadelphus,  brought  about 
a  temporary  cessation  of  the  struggle;  but  on  Ptol- 
em^s  death,  Laodice,  the  first  anodisowned  wife  of 
Antiochus,  was  recalled  and  avenged  herself  by  having 
Antiochus,  Berenice,  and  their  child  put  to  death. 
The  son  of  Antiochus  and  Laodice,  SELEncus  II 
Calunicus  (246-26),  succeeded.  To  aven^  the 
death  of  his  sister  and  to  assure  his  possession  of 
Syria,  King  Ptolemy  III  Euergetes  made  a  successful 
campaign  against  Seleucus,  advancing  victoriously  as 
far  as  the  Euphrates.  The  eastern  provinces  passed 
^adually  into  the  hands  of  the  Parthians,  and  por- 
tions of  the  western  were  lost  to  Attalus  II  of  Per- 
gamum.  While  in  flight  after  a  battle  in  which  he 
bad  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Attalus,  Seleucus 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Sbihucub  III 
CmtAUNUs  (226-24),  the  elder  son  of  Seleucus,  suc- 
ceeded, and  on  his  assassination  the  younger  son 
Antiochub  III  THK  Gbeat  (224-187)u  To  secure 
possession  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Palestine  this  monarch 
began  a  war  with  Ptolemy  V;  although  defeated  at 
Raphia  (217),  the  battle  of  Paneas  (198)  resulted  in 
his  favour,  Palestine  thenceforth  beloiuing  to  the 
Syrian  Empire.   Interference  in  the  anaira  of  the 


west  led  to  a  war  with  Rome.  After  the  battle  of 
Magnesia  (189)  the  king  had  to  tficept,  harsh  condi- 
tions and  surrender  his  possessions  in  Asia  MinOT 
north  of  the  Taurus.  Antiochus  was  unable  to  con- 
quer Parthia,  which  his  father  had  lost.  During  an 
attempt  to  plunder  a  temple  in  Elam,  he  was  slain  by 
the  natives.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  sou,  Snuen- 
CUB  IV  Philopator  (187-75).  Seleucus  secured  the 
return  of  his  younger  brother  Antiochus,  who  lived  aa 
a  hostage  in  Rome,  by  sending  his  own  son  Demetrius 
thither  instead.  Before  Antiochus  arrived  home, 
Seleucus  had  been  murdered  by  his  minister  Helio- 
dorus:  the  former  was  thus  able  to  take  possession  of 
the  Throne,  which  really  belonged  to  his  nephew 
Demetrius. 

AimocacB  IV  Epiphanxs  (175-64)  was  an  am- 
bitious prince,  of  a  truly  despotic  nature  and  fond  of 
display.   Elntanglements  with  Egypt  gave  him  the 
occasion  to  make  repeated  successful  inroads  into  that 
country,  and  in  168  ne  might  have  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing possession  of  it,  had  not  the  Romans  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  (embassy  of  Popilius  Lsenas)._  His 
hostile  measures  against  tne  Jews,  whom  he  tried  to 
hellenise  by  sheer  force,  resulted  in  the  Machabean 
rising  (see  Machabeeb,  The).   He  died  at  Tabe  in 
Persia,  while  on  a  campaign  against  the  Parthians. 
His  son  ANnocaus  V  Eufatob  (164-62)  was  a  minor, 
and  simply  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  imperial  admin- 
istrator Lysias.   Both  were  removed  by  the  son  of 
Seleucus  IV,  DEicBTBras  I  Sotbb  (162-15),  who  had 
previously  lived  as  a  hostage  at  Rome.  Alexander 
Balas,  who  claimed  to  be  a  son  of  Antiochus  IV,  re- 
belled'in  151,  and  Demetrius  fell  in  battle.    His  son 
Demetrius  continued  the  war  against  Alexander  Balas 
(150-45)  in  union  with  the  Egyptian  kin^  Ptolemy 
VI.   Conquered  by  the  latter  near  Antiochia,  Alocaa- 
der  fled  to  Arabia,  and  was  there  treacherously  mur- 
dered.   DEHETRins  II  Nicator  (145-38  and  129-25) 
found  his  right  to  the  throne  contested  by  Diodotus 
(sumamed  Trsrphon),  a  general  of  Balas,  in  favour 
of  the  latter's  son  Antiochus  VI,  a  minor.  laXer 
(141),  setting  aside  his  ward,  Tryphon  strove  to  secure 
the  throne  for  himself.   When  Demetrius  II  wad 
tured  during  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians  and 
cast  into  prison,  his  brother  Antiochus  continued  the 
war  a^^ainst  Tryphon,  who,  being  finally  overcome, 
committed  suicide  (138).   Antiochob  VII  Sioaras 
(138-29)  was  killed  during  a  campaign  agamst  the 
Parthians.    Demetrius  II,  who  had  been  released 
from  captivity  during  the  war,  now  became  king  for 
the  second  time  (129-25) .   An  anti-king  in  the  person 
of  Alexander  Zabinas,  a  supposed  son  of  Alexander 
Balas,  was  set  up  in  128  by  the  Egyptian  king, 
Ptolemy  VII  Physcon.   Conquered  near  Damascus, 
Demetrius  had  to  flee,  and  was  murdered  when  he 
attempted  to  land  in  Tyre.   He  was  followed  by  his 
elder  son  SKiiEncuB  V,  who,  at  the  insti^tion  of  his 
own  mother,  was  removed  shortly  after  his  accession. 
His  younger  brother,  ANnocHUB  VIII  Grtpcb  (125- 
113)  conquered  Alexander  Zabinas  and  had  him  exe- 
cuted (126),  but  he  himself  was  driven  from  his  thnme 
by  his  maternal  half-brother  Antiochub  IX  Ctzics- 
NX»  (113-95),  the  youngest  son  of  Antiochus  VII. 
Returning,  however,  after  two  years,  Giypus  succeeded 
in  winning  for  himself  a  large  part  of  Syria,  the  king- 
dom being  thus  divided. 

On  the  death  of  AnUochus  VIII  (96)  his  donudns 
and  claims  were  inherited  by  his  elder  son  Sblbttcitb 
VI.  Defeated  by  Seleucus  near  Antiochia  in  95,  Anti- 
ochus IX  committed  suicide  to  escape  imprisonment. 
However,  his  son  Antiochxtb  X  defeated  Seleucus  in 
the  same  year,  and  the  latter  had  to  flee  to  Gilida. 
where  he  cued.  His  two  brothers  Antiochub  XI  ana 
Philip  continued  the  war,  but  were  defeated,  and  dur- 
ing tne  flight  Antiochus  XI  met  death  in  the  waves  of 
tiie  Orcmtes.  Pmup  continued  the  war,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  seouiing  poflaeaskm  of  at  least  a  porticm  of 
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Syria,  wlule  the  fourth  son  of  Antiochus  VIII, 
Dbhktbiub  III  Edcbrus,  WU8  elevated  to  the  rank 
<tf  king  in  Damaacua  bv  Ptolemy  Soter  II  of  Enrpt. 
Antiochus  X  vas  finally  overcome  by  the  brothas, 
Philip  and  Demetrius.  Concerning  his  death  we  have 
conflicting  reports.  According  to  Appian  he  was  first 
completely  ousted  by  Tigianes  (see  below),  althou^ 
he  seems  to  have  asserted  nimself  in  a  portion  of  Syria. 
Failing  in  his  design  of  reconquering  Judea,  Demetrius 
endeavoured  to  supplant  his  brother  Philip,  besie^png 
him  in  Beroea,  but  was  surrounded  by  the  Parthiana 
whom  Philiphad  summoned  to  his  aid,  and  forced  to 
surrender.  He  died  at  the  Ck>urt  of  the  Parthian  king. 
Philip  now  marched  on  Antiochia,  secured  possession 
of  the  city,  and  thenceforth  held  sway  over  Syria 
(about  88).  In  Ccele-Syria  and  Damascus,  however, 
appeared  a  new  pretender  in  his  youngest  brother, 
ANnocETUB  XII  DiONTBUS,  who  made  nimself  king 
of  these  parts,  but  later  fell  in  a  campaign  agunst  the 
Nabatteans  (about  84).  Meanwhile,  King^  Hgranee 
of  Armenia  appeared  from  the  north,  and  m  S  suc- 
ceeded in  pomessing  himself  of  the  kingdom.  After 
overcoming  Tigranes  in  69,  Lucullus  granted  the 
realm  to  uie  son  of  Antiochus  X,  Antiochus  XIII 
Abiaticub,  the  last  of  the  Seleucios.  In  64  Pompey 
made  Syria  a  Roman  province,  and  Antiochus  XTll 
was  murdered  a  short  time  af tcswaids. 

OsnALOOT  or  ram  Subuciim 
Sehueu*  I  Nieator,  d.  281 


Antioehus  I  Soter,  d.  281 

,  >■  > 

Antioehiu  II  Theoa,  d.  246 

deleuoua  II  Callinicua,  d.  228 


6deuoiu  III  Cenuniu,  d.  224      Anaoehus  III  the  Great,  d.  187 

,  A  , 

Seleiunu  IV  Philopator,  d.  175  Antioehiu  IV  Epiphanes,  d.  184 

r  *  >  ,  \ 

Demetriue  I  Soter,  d.  180   Antioebug  V  Eupator,  d.  162 

bemetriaell  Nieator,  d.  125  Antioehus  VII  Sidetes,  d.  129 

.  A  ^     ^  K  ^ 

Meueus,  V,  d.  12&  Antioohoa  Antioehus  IX  Cyiioentts,  d.  95 
 VIIICiiypus.d.96 

bdeueus  VI.  Antioehus  XI.  PhiUp! 


Demetrius  III,  Antioehus  XII 


Antioehus  X  Eusabes 
Antioehus  XIII  Asiatieus 


MaaioKiau,  11  (Ldpsic,  1834):  Hout, 
IV  (Berlin,  1804);    Niaan.  Owek.  <Ur 
aaUn  —U  der  ScUacht  hei  Chmronx  (3  parts. 


FiAm,  Ot»A. 
Oriedfeatowrf*  OMek.i 
flrjecA.  u.  SMKed.  Slnnltn  < 

Ootha,  1893-1903);  Kqhn,  BeiMet  tur  Q—ek.  dtr  SiUieidm 
(jpiogramms  of  Altkireh  in  Abaee,  1891) ;  Barui ,  The  Ham  of 
Sduieut  (2  vols..  London.  1903).  Coneemini  the  relations  o( 
the  Saleudds  with  the  Jew8,'ef.  ScBOaaB.  OmcA.  du  iad.  Voli— 
im  ZtOaUtr  JetuVhrMi,  I  (3rd  ed.,  Leipiis,  1908).  166  sqq. 

Franz  ScHt)HiJiiN. 
Self  Abuidoiim«nt.  See  QuiEnsif . 

Self-D«tenee. — ^Ethically  the  subject  of  self- 
defence  rec^tfds  the  right  of  a  private  person  to 
employ  force  against  any  one  who  unjustly  attacks 
his  life  or  person,  his  property  or  good  name.  While 
differing  among  theinselves  on  some  of  the  more 
subtle  and  less  practical  points  comprised  in  this 
topic,  our  moralists  may  be  said  to  be  unanimous  on 
the  main  principles  and  their  appli  ation  regarding 
the  right  of  self-defence.  The  teaching  may  be  sum- 
marised as  follows: 

I.  Dbfbncb  or  uni  and  person. — ^Everyone  has 
the  right  to  defend  his  life  against  the  attacks  of  an 
unjust  aggressort  For  this  end  he  may  emplov  what- 
ever force  is  necessary  and  even  take  the  life  of  an 
unjust  assailant.  As  bodily  integrity  is  included  in 
the  good  of  life,  it  may  be  defended  m  the  same  way 
as  life  itself.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  no 
more  injury  mav  be  inflicted  on  the  assailant  than  is 
necessary  to  defeat  his  purpose.  If,  for  example,  he 
can  be  tuiven  off  by  a  call  tor  help  or  by  inflicting  a 
slight  wound  on  him,  he  may  not  lawfully  be  slam. 
Again  the  unjust  attack  must  be  actually  begun,  at 
least  morally  qwaking,  not  merely  planned  or  intended 


for  some  future  time  or  occasion.  Gener^ly  speaking 
one  is  not  bound  to  preserve  one's  own  life  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  assailant's;  one  majr,  out  of  charity,  fore- 
go one's  right  in  the  matter.  Sometimes,  however, 
one  may  be  bound  to  defend  one's  own  life  to  the  ut- 
most on  account  of  one's  duty  of  state  or  other  ob- 
ligations. The  life  of  another  person  may  be  defended 
on  the  same  conditions  by  us  as  our  own.  For  since 
each  person  has  the  right  to  defend  his  life  unjustly 
attacked,  what  be  can  lawfully  do  through  his  own 
efforts  he  may  also  do  through  the  agency  of  others. 
Sometimes,  too,  charity,  natural  affection,  or  official 
duty  imposes  the  obligation  of  defending  others.  A 
father  ought,  for  example^  to  defend  the  lives  of  his 
children;  a  husband,  his  wife;  and  all  ought  to  defend 
the  life  of  one  whose  death  would  be  a  serious  loss  to 
the  community.  Soldiers,  policemen,  and  private 
guards  hired  for  that  purpose  are  bound  in  justice  to 
safMuard  the  lives  of  those  entrusted  to  them. 

II.  DnrBNCB  or  propertt. — It  is  lawful  to  de- 
fend one's  material  goods  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
aggressor's  life:  for  neither  justice  nor  charity  require 
that  one  shoula  sacrifice  poceessions,  even  though  th^ 
be  of  lees  value  than  human  life  in  order  to  preserve 
the  life  of  a  man  who  wantonly  exposes  it  in  order  to 
do  an  injustice.  Here,  however,  we  must  recall  the 
principle  that  in  extreme  necessity  every  man  has  a 
ri^t  to  appropriate  whatever  is  necessary  to  preserve 
hu  life.  Ine  starving  man  who  snatehes  a  meal  is  not 
an  unjust  aggressor;  consequently  it  is  not  lawful  to 
use  force  against  him.  Again,  the  property  which 
may  be  defended  at  the  expense  of  the  ag^essor's  life 
must  be  of  considerable  value;  for  charityforbids  that 
in  order  to  protect  ourselves  from  a  trivial  loss  we 
should  deprive  our  neighbour  of  his  life.  Thefts  or 
robberies,  nowever,  of  small  values  are  to  be  considered 
not  in  their  individual,  but  in  their  cumulative,  aspect. 
A  thief  may  be  slain  in  the  act  of  carrying  away  stolen 
property  provided  that  it  cannot  be  recovered  from 
him  by  anv  other  means:  if,  for  example,  he  can  be 
made  to  abandon  his  spoil  through  fright,  then  it 
would  not  be  lawful  to  snoot  him.  If  he  has  carried 
the  goods  away  to  safetv  he  cannot  then  be  killed  in 
order  to  recover  them;  but  the  owner  may  endeavor 
to  take  them  from  him,  and  if  the  thief  rasiBte  with 
violence  he  may  be  killed  in  self-defence. 

III.  HoNOtrB.— Since  it  is  lawful  to  take  life  in  the 
legitimate  defence  of  one's  material  goods,  it  is  evi- 
dently also  lawful  to  do  so  in  defence  of  chastity  which 
is  a  good  of  a  much  higher  order.  With  r^ard  to 
honour  or  reputation,  it  is  not  lawful  to  kill  one  to 
prevent  an  insult  or  an  attack  upon  our  reputation 
which  we  believe  he  intends,  or  tlu«atens.  Nor  mav 
we  take  a  life  to  avenge  an  insult  already  offered. 
This  proceeding  would  not  be  defence  of  our  honour 
or  reputation,  but  revenge.  Besides,  in  the  general 
estimation  honour  and  reputation  may  be  sufficiently 
protected  without  taking  the  life  of  the  offender. 

NoLsiN,  Summa  Thtolatia  ttoniU,  II  (Innsbruek.  1908), 
352-6;  D*  oceitiont  iaivU  aamnorU;  Lukkdhu  Thtaloma 
ilonlit,  1  (St.  Louis,  1910),  ill,  tr.  3;  Ziouaba,  Summa  Phil- 
cmhiea.  III,  I,  iii;  Sr.  Thomas,  Summa  Tht>laaiea,  II-II,  Q. 
IxtU,  a.  7:  BtLLDAXT,  Cttrtw*  ThMlatia:  m  II-II  St.  Thoma, 

d.  X  a.  V.  Jambs  J.  Fox. 

S«lgas  7  Camieo,  Jos<,  poet  and  novelist  b. 
at  Lorca',  Murcia,  Simin,  1824;  d.  at  Madrid,  6 
Feb.^  1882,  he  received  his  early  training  at  the 
Seminary  of  San  Fulgencio;  his  family  being  in 
stoutmed  circumstances,  he  was  obliged  to  cut  snort 
his  studies  in  order  to  contribute  to  its  support. 
Going  to  Madrid,  he  thme  occupied  minor  Govern- 
ment positions,  and  enjgaged  m  journalism.  As 
a  staunch  Consorvative  he  assailed  the  liberals  in 
the  articles  which  he  wrote  for  the  periodical  "El 
Padre  Coboe"  and  other  newspapers.  He  acted  aa 
secreta^  for  Martfnei  Campos  when  the  latter  waa 
Prime  Minister.  The  Spanish  Academy  made  him 
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one  of  its  members.  Selgas  belongs  among[  the  minor 
writen.  His  repute  depends  upon  hja-  lyncs  and  his. 
short  tales  rather  than  upon  his  more  ambitious 
novels.  The  best  of  his  verae,  which  is  generally 
marked  by  a  gentle  melancholy,  will  be  found  in  the 
two  collections,  "La  Frimavera"  and  "El  Estio", 
both  put  forth  in  1850.  After  his  death  there  ap- 
peand  the  volume  of  poems  entitled  "Flores  y 
Espinas".  Of  his  longer  novels  there  may  be  men- 
tioned the  "Dos  Rivalee"  and  "Una  Madre",  both 
rather  tedious  oompositicms.  In  his  short  tales  he 
is  most  successful  when  he  indulges  in  the  senti- 
mental; he  is  less  attractive  when  he  gives  utterance 
to  his  pessimistic  feeling.  At  times  his  sentimental- 
ism  and  pessimism  become  even  morbid.  A  number 
of  his  journalistic  articles  have  been  brougltt  together 
in  several  of  the  volumes  of  his  collected  works,  as 
"Hojas  sueltaa",  "Estudios  sociales",  etc.  They 
illustrate  his  ultra-Conservativism  in  politics. 

Obnu  eowtgUat,  ad.  Dubbuu.  (16  vols.,  Madrid,  1887); 
Oascll,  La  lalmtiin  upaHola  en  al  tiglo  XIX,  pt.  I,  ii. 

J.  D.  M.  Ford. 


Selfa,  a  titular  see  in  FamphjrUa  Prima,  suf- 
fragan of  Side.  Situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the 
south  slope  of  the  Taurus,  it  boasted  that  it  was 
founded  by  tiie  diviner  Calchas,  but  in  realitv  was 

grobablv  a  Lacedsmonian  colony.  Althougn  dif- 
cult  of  access,  it  became  the  most  populous  and 
powerful  of  tiie  cities  of  Pisidia.  Its  army  of  2000 
soldien  was  in  constant  strife  with  the  neighbouring 
cities.  Greek  grammarians  connect  its  name  with 
dfffXr)*,  which  means  "licentious";  some  think 
the  first  letter  of  the  word  a  negative  particle,  but 
others  find  in  it  a  meaning  of  reinforcement.  Whoi 
Aleunder  passed  throu^  Rsdia,  Selge  sought  his 
friendship.  In  208  b.c.  it  was  besieged  by  Aclueus, 
ally  of  its  rival  city  of  Pednelissus,  and  forced  to  pay 
a  heavy  war  tax.  Its  coins  show  it  to  have  flourished 
under  Trajan,  but  in  the  fifth  centuiy  it  was  only 
a  small  city,  still  capable,  however,  oi  repuloiu;  an 
attack  of  the  Goths.  After  the  new  division  of  the 
empire  it  was  included  in  Pamphylia;  in  the  fifth 
century  it  was  connected,  at  least  ecclesiastically, 
with  Side,  metropolis  of  Pamphylia  Prima.  In  the 
ninth  century  it  nad  become  an  autocephalous  arch- 
diocese. Subsequent  "Notitite  episcopatuum "  do 
not  mention  it.  Le  Q«uen  ("Onena  Christ.",  I, 
1011)  names  four  of  its  oidiops:  Uranion,  who  must 
have  asristed  at  the  Council  of  Nictea  in  325,  but  whose 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  lists  of  the  Fathers  ot  that 
council;  Nuneehius,  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in 
431;  Marciaaus  at  Constantinople  in  869:  Gregory 
at  the  Photian  Council  of  Constantinople  in  870. 
The  ruins  of  Seke  are  located  at  the  village  of  SOric 
in  the  sandiak  m  Adalia  and  the  vilayet  of  Koniah; 
they  include  temples,  an  aqueduct,  a  portico,  a 
stadium,  a  theatre,  a  church,  etc. 

Sum,  Dm*.  Or.  and  Rom.  Out.,  a.  v.;  LuickoxAnski,  Let 
tUUt  dt  la  AmipMi*  «  d*  id  FUidit,  II  (Phu.  1893),  182-195. 

S.  PiTRiote. 

Sflllnua,  a  titular  see  in  Isauria.  near  the 
Gulf  of  Adalia.  Sdinus,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
V,  8,  2,  Pliny,  V,  22,  and  other  ancient  geographies, 
was  a  port  on  the  east  nde  of  Cilicia  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name.  Its  situation  on  a  steep 
rock,  whence  its  Greek  name,  rendered  it  almost 
impregnable.  The  only  known  fact  of  its  history 
is  that  Trajan  died  there  in  117.  Then  it  took  the 
name  of  Trajanopolis,  but  the  old  one  prevailed,  as 
is  shown  by  coins  and  other  documents.  Later 
Selinus  was  joined  to  Isauria.  In  198  Lon(dnus  of 
Selinus,  a  r^el  leader,  was  taken  by  Count  iJiiscus 
and  sent  to  Constantinople.  Baal  of  Seleucia  (Vita 
8.  Theolae.  II,  17)  said  that  the  citv,  which  was 
fonnerty  of  much  importance,  lost  it  from  his  time 
to  the  fifth  oentury.  Conatantine  Porphyrogenitua, 


in  the  tenth  centuiy,  called  it  a  small  town.  To-Axy 
it  is  the  little  village  of  ijelinu  in  the  vilayet  of  Adanii; 
there  are  ruins  of  a  theatre,  aqueduct,  market-place, 
bath.  etc.  tielinus  was  suffragan  of  Seleuci»  U  rucluea. 
Le  Quien  (Oriens  christianus,  11,  1019)  names  four 
bishops:  Neon,  present  at  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinopte,  381;  Alypius,  at  Ephesus,  431;  JEHiaauA,  at 
Chalcedon,  451;  Gheon,  sitmer  ot  the  letter  of  the 
bishope  of  the  province  to  Emperor  Leo,  458.  The 
see  is  in  the  Greek  "  Notitis  Episcopatuum  "  of  the 
Patriarchate  of  Antioch  from  the  firth  to  the  tenth 
oentury  (Vailh«  in  "Echos  d'Orient",  X,  95,  145). 
It  was  aim  perhms  an  Armenian  bishopric  tintil  the 
tenth  century  (Alishan,  Siasouan,  Veuoe,  1899.  p. 
60).  Eubel  (Hierarchia  catbolica  medii  aevi,  I, 
468)  names  a  Latin  bishop  in  1345. 

BeaCVOKT,  Karamania,  186  nil.;  Smitb,  Diet.  Or.  am^  Rom. 
Owv.,  B.  r.;  ToMAKnac,  Zur  Miter,  lopagr.  ton  KleOtann  tm 
MiadaUm;  67. 

S.  PtiTKmks. 

8«lTacglo,  Gixnjo  Lobbnzo,  canonist  and  arcfaseolo- 

gist,  b.  at  Naples,  10  August,  1728;    d.  there, 
November,   1772.   He  entered  the  seminary  of 
Naples  in  1744,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1752. 
He  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
history,  philosophy,  and  the  Oriental  languages. 
He  became  censor  of  books  and  synodal  examiner 
for  the  Diocese  of  Naples,  and  wrote  the  notes  for 
the  Italian  edition  of  toe  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
Lutheran  historian,  Mosheim.  Appointed  professor 
of  canon  law  in  1764,  he  published  "Institutionum 
canonicarum  libri  tree"  (Padua,  1770)  and  oon- 
ferenoes  in  civil  law,  interesting  from  the  standpoint 
of  contemporary  Neapolitan  law.    Mamachi's  work 
on  Christian  antiauities  being  unfinished,  Selvaggio 
resolved  to  treat  tne  same  subject  in  a  smaller  work, 
but  he  died  before  finishing  it.   His  friend.  Canon 
Kalephati,  continued  the  publication  of  the  "An- 
tiquitatum  eoclesiasticarum  institutionea"  (6  vols., 
Naples,  1772-6),  ra«facing  them  with  a  biography 
of  the  author:  "Commentarius  de  vita  et  seriptis 
J.  L.  Selvagii". 

Bmnn,  Nomtndator,  111  (Iniiri>niek,  ISftS),  172-«. 

R.  Mazrk. 

Selymbria,  a  titular  see  in  Thracia  Prima,  suf- 
fragan of  Hcraclea.  Selymbria,  or  Selybria,  the  city 
of  Selys  on  the  Propontis,  was  a  colony  of  the 
Mepanans  founded  before  Bysantium.  It  was  the 
native  place  of  Prodicus,  a  disciple  of  Hippocrates; 
tiiere  Xenophon  met  Medoeades,  the  envoy  of 
Seuthes,  whose  amy  later  encamped  near  by.  In 
410  B.C.  Alcibiades,  who  commanded  in  tlie  Pro- 
pontis for  tiie  Athenians,  was  not  allowed  to  oiter 
the  town,  but  the  inhabitants  paid  him  a  sum  of 
money:  somewhat  later  he  csqjtured  it  by  treason 
and  left  a  garrison  there.  In  351  B.C.,  Selymbria 
was  an  ally  of  the  Athenians  and  in  343  was  peiliaps 
attacked  by  Philip.  In  honour  of  Eudoxia,  wife  oi 
the  Emperor  Arcadius,  it  was  called  Eudoxiopolis, 
still  its  ofiBcial  name  in  the  seventh  century,  douDtleas 
together  with  the  older  one  which  finally  survived. 
In  805  it  was  pillaged  bv  the  Bulgarian  long,  Kroum. 
Michael  III  constructed  a  fortress  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  existing  there.  The  town  is  often  mentioned 
by  the  Byzantine  historians;  m  1096  Godfrey  oi 
Bouillon  ravaged  the  counttv.  Cantacusenus  cde- 
brated  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Theodora  and 
the  sultan  Orkhan  with  great  pomp  at  Selymbria. 
The  Turin  captured  the  town  m  1453.  It  is  now 
Silivri,  cldef  town  of  a  casa  in  the  vilayet  of  Adriano- 
polis,  containing  8000  inhabitants,  Turks  and  Greeks, 
mostly  farmers  or  fishermen. 

In  the  tenth  centuiy  it  became  an  autocephalous 
archbishopric  and  under  Marcus  Comnenus  a  metrop- 
olis without  suffragan  sees.  It  would  be  eaay ,  ther^ore, 
to  add  to  the  list  of  ite  tHahope  giveo  by  Le  Quien 
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in  "Oriena  ehristianus",  1, 1137.  The  oldest  known 
is  Theophilus  transferred  from  Apamea  (Socrates, 
"HiBt..eccl.",  VII,  xzxvi).  We  may  mention  before 
the  Schism:  Romanus,  448,  451;  Sergius,  80; 
George,  692:  Epiphanius,  author  of  a  lost  work 
agunst  the  Iconociasto.  rameon  aasisted  in  879  at 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  which  re-established 
Fhotius.  Under  Michael  Fabeologus,  the  Metro- 
politan of  Selvmbria,  whose  name  is  unknown,  was 
one  of  the  prelates  who  signed  a  letter  to  the  pope  on 
the  union  of  th»  Churches.  In  1347  Methodius  was 
one  of  the  agnatoriea  at  the  Coimcil  of  Constantinople 
which  deposed  the  patriarch  John  Calecas,  the  ad- 
versary of  the  Palamites.  The  date  of  Ignatius,  who 
wrote  a  "Life  of  Constantine  and  Hetena"  is  un- 
known, perttapa  about  1431.  Among  the  bishops 
omitted  by  Le  Quien  must  be  mentioned  Philotheus, 
who  lived  about  1365,  the  author  of  the  panegyric 
on  St.  Anthotaicus,  a  martyr  of  Nicomedia  who  suf- 
fered at  Selymbria  under  Maximian,  and  of  the  pane- 
gyric on  Saint  (7)  Macarius,  a  monk  of  Constantinople 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  (Krum- 
bacher,  "Gesch.  der  bycant.  litteratur",  Munich, 
1897,  205). 

Bum,  DmC  Or.  and  Bom.  Out.,  s.  v.;  Boinnu*,  Dict.o/  Hiti. 
and  Omw.  (Orw*),  VII,  509:  Touabchu,  Zur  Kundt  dm  Harnu*- 
aaHniud  (Vianu.  1887),  23.  „      .  . 

S.  PiTRIDfea. 

8«ni  (Dfli"name",  "fame",  "renown";  in  Septus- 
gint,  ^iit;  A.  V.,Shem),  son  of  Noe;  according  to  Gen., 
X,  21,  the  eldest.  His  birth  and  generations  are  re- 
corded in  Gen.,  v,  31 ;  xi,  10  sqg.  (cfT  I  Par.,  i,  4, 17  sq. ; 
Luke,  iii,  36) .  He  lived  to  be  six  htmdred  years  of  see. 
An  incident,  narrated  Gen. ,  ix,  18  sqg . ,  discloses  his  final 
reverence.  His  reward  was  a  blessing  of  great  import 
(cf.  Ecclus.,  xlix,  19).  Noe's  prophetic  words  (ac- 
cording to  Massor.  Text),  "Blessed  be  Yahweh,  the 
God  of  Sem"  (for  the  glory  of  »  nation  is  its  God), 
designate,  in  a  special  manner,  Yahweh  as  the  God  of 
Sem  and,  consequently,  Sem  as  the  bearer  of  the 
Messianic  promises.  Having  enumerated  the  Semitic 
nations,  whose  hi^it^t  extended  over  tJie  central  por- 
tions of  the  then  known  world  (Gen.,  x,  21-31),  the 
Sacred  Writer  resumes  (xi,  10  sqq.)  the  genealogy  ot 
the  descendants  of  Arphaxad,  the  direct  ancestor  of 
Abraham,  David,  and  Christ. 

HoMucLAnrai,  Comment,  in  Oentrim  (Pail*.  189S),  loe.  sit.,  and 
Baobh,  Ltx.  BibL  (Pari*.  IflOS-ll).  both  in  Cwnu  Scripturm 
Saem;  Stuck,  Otn*n$  (Munich,  1804),  loc.  dt.  in  Kunotf, 
Kommmlar  i.  d.  KL  Sehriften  Alt.  u.  N.  Tat.;  Hobebo,  DU  One- 
tU  (Fraiburg,  1908),  loe.  dt. ;  Maab,  CMm  in  Typ*  and  Pnphtcy, 
I  (New  York).  313  aq.  _  _ 

Thouab  Plahbmann. 

StmlMluii  and  SemiariMiism,  a  name  fre- 
quently given  to  tlie  conservative  majority  in  the 
East  in  uie  fourth  century  as  opposed  to  the  strict 
Ariws.  More  accurately  it  is  reserved  (as  by  St. 
Epiphanius,  "Hser.",  bonii)  for  the  party  of  reaction 
hMded  by  Basil  of  Ancyra  in  358.  The  greater 
number  of  the  Eastern  bishops,  who  agreed  to  the 
deposition  of  St.  Atbanasius^  at  Tyre  in  335  and  re- 
ceived the  Arians  to  communion  at  Jerusi^em  on  their 
repentance,  were  not  Arians,  yet  they  were  far  from 
bemg  ail  orthodox.  The  dedication  Council  of 
Antioch  in  341  put  forth  a  creed  which  was  un- 
exceptionable but  for  its  omission  of  the  Nicene 
"of  One  Substance".  Even  disciples  of  Arius,  such 
as  George,  Bbhop  of  Laodicea  (335-47).  and  Eusta- 
thius  of  Sebaste  (c.  356-80),  joined  tne  moderate 
party,  and  e^ter  the  death  of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
the  leaders  <A  the  court  faction,  Ursacius,  Valens,. 
and  Glerminius,  were  not  tied  to  any  formula,  for  Con- 
stantius  himself  hated  Arianism.  though  he  dis- 
liked Athaaasius  yet  more.  When  Marcdlaa  of 
Anormt  was  deposed  in  336,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Baml.  Maroellus  was  reinstated  by  the  Coimcil  A 
Sardioa  and  the  pope  in  343,  but  Basil  was  restored 


in  350  by  Constantius,  over  whom  he  gained  con- 
siderable influence.  He  was  the  leader  of  a  council 
at  Sirmium  in  351  held  against  Photinus  who  had  beoi 
a  deacon  at  Ancyra,  and  the  canons  of  this  synod 
be|;in  by  condemning  Arianism,  though  they  do  not 
quite  come  up  to  the  Nicene  standard.  Basil  had  after- 
wards a  diq>utation  with  the  Arian  ACtius.  After 
the  defeat  of  Ma^entius  at  Mursa  ih  351,  Valens, 
bidiop  of  that  city,  became  the  spiritual  director 
of  (}onstantius.  In  355  Valens  and  Ursacius  ob- 
tained the  exile  of  the  Western  confessors  Eusebius, 
Lucifer,  liberius,  and  that  of  Hilary  followed.  In 
357  tiiey  issued  the  second  Creed  of  Sirmium,  or 
"formiua  of  Hosius",  in  which  Aohiooimmw  and 
homoiougiM  were  both  rejected.  Eudoxius,  a  violent 
Arian,  seised  the  See  of  Antioch,  and  supported 
AeUus  and  his  disciple  Eunomius. 

In  the  Lent  of  358  Basil  with  many  bishops  was 
holding  the  dedicatory  feast  of  a  new  church  ne  had 
built  at  Ancyra,  when  ne  received  a  letter  from  George 
of  I«odicea  relating  how  Eudoxius  had  approved  of 
Aetius,  and  begging  Macedonius  of  Constantinople, 
Basil,  saA  the  rest  of  the  assembled  bishops  to 
decree  the  expulsion  of  Eudoxius  and  his  followers 
from  Antioch,  else  that  great  see  were  lost.  In  con- 
sequence the  Synod  of  Ancyra  published  a  long  reply 
addreased  to  (jeorge  and  the  otner  bishops  of  Phoem- 
cia,  in  which  they  recite  the  Creed  of  Antioch  (341), 
adding  explanations  against  the  "unlikenees"  of  the 
S(m  to  the  Father  tauuit  by  the  Arians  (Anomoeans, 
from  irtimatV  and  showing  that  the  very  name 
of  father  implies  a  son  of  like  substance  (Afiatwrisr  or 
titnot  Kar  airUw)  Anathematisms  are  appended, 
in  which  Anomoeanism  is  eroUcitly  condemned  and 
the  teaching  of  "likeness  of  substance"  enforced. 
The  nineteenth  of  these  canons  forbids  the  use  also 
of  i^ioo^ioi  and  rsvroodviot;  this  may  be  an  after- 
thought due  to  the  instance  of  Maceaonius,  as  Basil 
does  not  seem  to  have  insisted  on  it  later.  L^tes 
were  dispatched  to  the  Court  at  Sirmium — Basil, 
Eustathius  of  Sebaste,  an  ascetic  of  no  donnatie 
principles,  Eleusius  of  Cyiicus,  a  follower  of  Mace- 
donius, and  Leontius,  a  priest  who  was  one  of  the 
emperor's  chaplains.  They  arrived  just  in  time, 
for  the  emperor  had  been  lending  bis  ear  to  an 
Eudoxian;  out  he  now  veered  round,  and  issued  a 
letter  (Sozomen,  IV,  xiv)  declaring  the  Son  to  be 
"like  in  substance"  to  the  Father,  and  condemning 
the  Arians  of  Antioch. 

According  to  Sosomen  it  was  at  this  point  that 
Liberius  was  released  from  exile  on  his  sijgning  three 
formula  combined  by  Basil;  against  this  8t«ny  see 
Liberius,  Pops.  Basil  persuaded Constantius  to  sum- 
mon a  general  council,  Aneyn  being  proposed,  then 
Nicomedia;  but  the  latter  city  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  Basil,  therefore,  was  again  at  Sirmium 
in  359.  where  the  Arianizers  had  meanwhile  reiained 
tiieir  tooting  With  (jerminius  of  Sirmium,  George 
of  Aletandna,  Ursacius  and  Valens,  and  Marcus  of 
Arethusa,  he  held  a  conference  which  lasted  until 
ni^t.  A  confession  i>f  faith,  ridiculed  under  the 
name  of  the  "dated  creed",  was  drawn  up  by  Marcus 
on  22  May  (Hihtry,  "Fragment,  xv").  Arianism 
was  of  course  rejecteid,  but  the  t/imot  card  r^r  oivlar 
was  not  admitted,  and  the  expression  card  vdrra 
Stu>*o*,  "like  in  all  things",  was  substituted.  Basil 
was  disappointed,  and  added  to  his  signature  the  ex- 
planation that  the  words  "in  all  thinigs"  mean  not 
only  in  will,  but  in  existence  and  being  (mri  Sro^v 
laU  card  ri  c7nu).  Not  content  «nth  this,  Ba^, 
George  of  Laodicea,  and  others  published  a  joint 
explanation  (Epiph.,  Ixxiii,  12-22)  tuat  "in  all  things" 
must  include  in  substance". 

The  court  party  arranged  that  two  councils  should 
be  held,  at  Rinuni  and  Seleueia  respectively.  At 
Seleucia  (359)  the  Semiariana  were  in  a  majority, 
being  supported  by  such  men  as  St.  Cyril  of  Jeru^ 
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■alem,  his  friend  Silvanus  of  Tarsus,  and  even  St. 
Hilary,  but  they  were  unable  to  obtain  their  ends. 
Basil,  Silvanus,  and  Eleusius,  therefore,  went  as 
envoys  to  Constantinople,  wh»e  a  councd  was  held 
(360)  which  followed  Runmi  in  condemning  i/waiaut 
tojgether  with  i/uxidriat,  and  allowed  t/iim  alone, 
without  addition.  This  new  phrase  was  the  invention 
of  Acacius  of  Ctesaiea,  who  now  deserted  the  ex- 
tremer  Arians  and  became  leader  -of  the  new 
"Homoean"  party.  He  procured  the  exile  of  Mace- 
doniuB.  Eleusius,  Basil,  Eustathius,  Silvanus,  Cyril, 
and  others. 

Constantius  died  at  the  end  of  361.  Under  Julian 
the  exiles  returned.  Basil  was  probably  dead. 
Macedonius  organized  a  party  which  confessed  the 
Son  to  be  tari  wim  i/iewt,  while  it  declared  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  be  the  minister  and  servant  of  the  Father, 
and  a  creature.  Eleusius  joined  him,  and  so  did 
Eustathius  for  a  time.  This  remnant  of  the  Semi- 
arian  party  held  synods  at  2Sele  and  elsewhere. 
The  accession  of  Jovian,  who  was  orthodox,  induced 
the  versatile  Acacius,  with  Meletius  qf..  Antiooh 
and  twenty-five  bishops,  to  accept  the  Nicene  formula, 
adding  an  explanation  that  the  Nicene  Fathers  meant 
by  i/uairtat  merely  4Mwot  mr  oivlar.  Thus  Acacius 
had  taken  up  the  original  formula  of  the  Semi- 
arians.  In  365  the  Macedonians  assembled  at 
LampsacuB  under  the  presidency  of  Eleusius,  and 
condemned  the  Councils  of  Ariminum  and  Antioch 
(360),  asserting  again  the  likeness  in  substance. 
But  the  tluvAts  of  the  Arian  emperor  Valens  caused 
Eleusius  to  sign  an  Arian  creed  at  Nicomedia  in  366. 
He  returned  to  his  diocese  full  of  remorse,  and  begged 
tor  the  election  of  another  bishop:  but  his  diocesans 
refused  to  let  him  resign.  The  West  was  at  peace 
under  Valentinian,  so  the  Semiarians  sent  envoys 
to  that  emperor  and  to  thepop>e  to  get  help.  Liberius 
refused  to  see  them  imtil  they  presented  him  with  a 
confession  of  faith  which  included  the  Nicene  formula. 
He  seems  to  have  been  unaware  that  the  party  now 
rejected  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  this 
was  perhaps  not  true  of  the  envoys  Eustathius  and 
Silvanus.  On  the  return  of  the  legates,  the  docu- 
ments they  brought  were  received  with  great  joy 
by  a  synod  at  Tyana,  which  embraced  the  Nicene 
faith.  But  another  synod  in  Caria  still  refused  the 
homoousum.  For  the  rest  of  the  history  of  the  sect, 
who  are  now  to  be  called  Macedonians,  see 
Pneumatomachi  . 

In  addition  to  bibliasnu>hy  under  Abiahibh  and  EnraBiosor 
NicountA,  Bishop,  see  artioles  Batititu  of  Ancvra,  Bleuniu, 
BiutaMuto/SebiuteDyVx«A»vu»iaDiat.Chruft.BioB.;  Lichtbn- 
■nciM,  XumUim  fon  Nikomtdim  (Halle,  1903);  Loon,  Bulla- 
Ikiut  «m  S^rnU  md  di»  Cironologie  der  BatiUut-Britf*  (Halle, 
1886). 

John  Cbapiian. 
Bemidoubla  (Seuduflbx).  See  Feasts,  Ec- 

CLB8IASTICAL. 

BwDoiiutfy,  EccusiAsncAL. — ^I.  Tbbionoloot. — 
The  word  seminary  (Fr.  aiminaire,  Qer.  Seminar)  is 
sometimes  used,  especially  in  'Germany,  to  designate 
a  groin)  of  university  students  devoted  to  a  special 
line  of^  work.  The  same  word  is  often  applied  in 
England  and  the  United  States  to  yotmg  ladies' 
academies,  Protestant  or  Catholic.  When  qualified 
by  the  word  ecdesiastieal,  it  is  reserved  to  schools 
instituted,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  for  the  training  of  the  Catholic  diocesan 
clergy.  It  differs  therefore  from  the  novitiate  and 
the  Bcholasticat?  where  members  of  religious  orders 
receive  their  spiritual  and  intellectual  formation.  In 
the  ecclesiastical  seminary  both  go  together.  Hence, 
a  faculty  of  theology  in  a  university  is  not  a  seminary; 
neither  is  the  word  to  be  applied  to  the  German  Kon- 
vietua,  where  ecclesiastical  students  live  together  while 
attending  lectures  of  the  faculty  of  theuogy  in  the 
State  tuiveraitieB. 


An  ecclesiastical  seminary  is  diocesan,  interdiooeaaa, 
provincial,  or  pontifical,  according  as  it  is  under  the 
control  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  of  several  bislxqia 
who  send  there  their  students,  ol  ail  the  biatu^is  of  an 
ecclesiastical  province,  or  of  the  Holy  See.  A  senu- 
naiy  whidi  receives'  students  from  several  {wovinoes 
or  from  dioceses  in  various  parts  oi  the  oountry  >■ 
called  a  central,  or  a  national,  seminary. 

A  theological  seminary  (urand  aiminaire)  provides 
courses  in  Holy  Scripture,  philosophy,  theology  etc., 
and  gives  young  men  immediate  preparation  for  ordi- 
natimi.  A  preparatory  seminary  (jpetit  aiminaire) 
gives  only  a  collegiate  course  as  a  iMeparation  for 
entrance  into  the  theological  seminary.  The  word 
seminary  when  used  alone  desiignates  either  a  theoloK- 
ical  seminary  or  a  seminary  including  botii  the  ool- 
lenate  and  uie  theological  courses. 

In  this  connexion  it  should  be  noted  tnat  the  name 
"college"  is  sometimes  given  to  institutions  whicli 
offer  no  collegiate  courses  in  the  usual  sense  oS  the 
term,  but  receive  only  ecclesiastics  who  intend  to 
study  philosophy  and  theology.  Such  are  All  Hal- 
lows College,  Drumoondra,  L«Iand,  the  Irish  col- 
leges on  the  Continent,  and  the  various  national  ocrf- 
leges  in  Rome  (see  respective  articles).  These  are  in 
reality  seminaries  as  re^krds  both  instruction  and 
discipline.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  seminaries 
which  provide  undeigraduate  courses  as  in«paratory 
to  philosophy  and  theology,  thus  combining  in  one 
institution  the  work  of  the  petit  aiminaire  and  that  oi 
the  grand  aiminaire. 

II.  PnBPOBB  OF  Sbuinabt  EntrcATioM. — ^A  semi- 
nary is  a  school  in  whichpriests  are  trained.  A  prKst 
is  the  representative  of  Cnrist  among  men:  his  mission 
is  to  carry  on  Christ's  work  for  the  salvation  of  souls ; 
in  Christ's  name  and  by  His  power,  he  teaches  men 
what  they  ought  to  beheve  and  what  they  ought  to 
do :  he  forgives  sins,  and  offers  in  sacrifice  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ.  He  is  another  Christ  (sooerdoa 
alter  Chriatua).  His  training,  therefore,  must  be  in 
harmony  with  this  high  ^oe  and  consequently 
different  in  many  w^s  from  the  preparation  for 
secular  professions.  He  must  possess  not  only  a  lib- 
eral education,  but  also  professional  knowledge,  and 
moreover,  like  an  army  or  navy  officer,  he  needs  to  ac- 
quire the  manners  and  personal  habits  becoming  his 
calling.  To  teach  candidates  for  the  priesthood  what 
a  priest  ought  to  know  and  to  make  them  what  a  priest 
ou^t  to  be  is  the  purpose  of  seminary  education;  to 
Uus  twofold  end  everytning  in  the  form  of  studies  and 
discipline  must  be  directed. 

III.  Life  in  the  Seiunabt. — ^When  a  boy  of  in- 
tellif;ence  and  piety  shows  an  inclination  to  become 
a  priest,  he  is  sent  after  graduation  from  the  grammar 
m  high  school  to  pursue  a  classical  course,  either  in  a 
pireparatory  seminary  or  in  a  Catholic  mixed  college 
where  lay  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  students  receive  a 
classical  education.  This  course,  successfully  com- 
pleted, prepares  him  for  admission  into  the  theological 
seminary.  The  year  opens  with  a  retreat  of  ei{^t  or 
ten  days,  during  which  by  meditations,  conferences, 
visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  _  recitation  of  the 
office,  consultations  with  his  spiritual  director,  his 
mind  and  heart  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  so  as  to  make  him  realise  and 
^1  the  importance  of  his  seminary  training.  Then 
begins  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  seminary,  inter- 
rupted only  by  a  short  recess,  usually  at  the  end  of 
the  first  term,  and  by  the  retreats  wucb  precede  the 
Christmas  and  Trinity  ordinations.  The  receptions 
of  Holy  orders  are  the  greatest  and  the  most  joyful 
events  of  the  year,  for  they  keep  before  the  mmd  of 
the  student  the  goal  of  all  his  efforts,  the  priesthood. 
During  the  scholastic  year,  a  day  of  each  week  is  set 
apart  for  a  holiday:  the  morning  is  devoted  to  recrea- 
tion, or  to  some  favourite  study;  in  the  afternoon  there 
is  usually  a  walk,  and  at  times  the  students  visit  hos- 
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pitals  or  oiher  uutitutions,  where  they  acquire  a  fore- 
taste and  gain  some  experience  of  their  future  worlc 
among  the  sick  and  the  poor.  On  Sunday  they  all 
asBist  at  a  solemn  High  Mass  and  at  Vespers,  and  in 
some  places  they  also  attend  a  conference  on  Holy 
Soipture.  The  summer  vacation,  lasting  about  three 
months,  is  spent  either  at  the  seminary  villa,  as  is 
the  general  practice  in  ItaJy,  or  at  home,  as  is  com- 
monly done  m  U>e  United  States  and  other  countries. 

The  ordinary  working  day  is  divided  between 
prayer,  study,  and  recreation.  Summer  and  winter, 
the  student  rises  at  5  or  5.30  a.  m.,  makes  his  medita- 
tion for  a  half-hour,  hears  Mass,  and  usually  receives 
Clnmmiininn.  Breakfast  is  about  two  hours  after 
rising.  In  the  forenoon  there  are  two  classes  of  one 
hour  each,  while  two  hours  also  are  devoted  to  private 
study.  After  dinner  there  is  about  an  hour  of  recrea- 
tion. In  afternoon  four  hours  are  divided  be- 
tween class  and  study,  and  as  a  rule  another  hour  of 
study  follows  supper.  A  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, the  recitation  of  the  Rosary,  and  spiritual  read- 
ing take  place  in  the  afternoon  or  evening ;  and  the  day 
closes  with  night  prayer.  Thus  the  student  has  de- 
voted about  three  nours  to  exercises  of  piety  and  nine 
hours  to  woik.  After  six  years  of  this  mental  and 
moral  training  in  retirement  from  the  world,  and  in 
Hut  society  of  fellow  students  animated  by  the  same 
purpose  and  striving  after  the  same  ideals,  he  is  deemed 
worthy  of  receiving  the  honour  and  capable  of  bearing 
the  burden  of  the  priesthood:  he  is  an  educated  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  he  possessas  professional  knowledge, 
he  is  ready  to  live  and  to  work  among  men  as  the  am- 
bassador of  Christ. 

IV.  HmoBT. — ^A.  LfOte  Origin. — ^This  system  of 
seminary  education,  which  has  now  become  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  Church's  life,  had  its  ormn  only  in 
the  sixteenth  century  in  a  decree  of  the  Councu  of 
T^nt.  Since  Christ's  work  on  earth  is  to  be  con- 
tinued chiefly  through  diocesan  priests,  the  Apostles 
and  the  early  popes  and  bishops  alwavB  gave  special 
care  to  the  selection  and  training  of  the  dovy.  St. 
Paul  warns  Timothy  not  to  impose  hands  ]i£tly  on 
any  man  (I  Tim.,  v,  22).  In  the  scanty  records  of  the 
early  Roman  pontiffs  we  invariably  read  the  number 
of  deacons,  pnests,  and  bishops  whom  they  ordained. 
But  althotig^  the  training  of  the  clergy  was  ever  held 
to  be  a  master  of  vital  importance,  we  should  look  in 
vain  during  the  first  centuries  for  an  organised  sy»* 
tem  of  clenad  education,  iust  as  we  should  look  in 
vain  for  the  fully-devetoped  theology  of  St.  Thomas. 

B.  Individual  Training  in  Early  Times. — Before 
St.  Augustine  no  trace  can  be  found  of  any  special  in- 
stitutions for  the  education  of  the  clergy.  Professors 
and  students  in  the  famous  Christian  schools  of  Alex- 
andria and  Edessa  supplied  priests  and  bishops;  but 
tiiese  schools  were  intended  for  the  teaching  of  cate- 
chumens, and  for  general  instructton;  they  cannot, 
therefore,  be  conmdered  as  seminaries.  The  training 
of  priests  was  personal  and  practical;  boys  and  young 
men  attached  to  the  service  of  a  church  assisted  the 
bishop  and  the  priests  in  the  discharge  of  their  func- 
tions, and  thus,  by  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  tiie 
minor  orders,  they  gradually  learned  to  look  after 
<Jie  church,  to  read  and  explain  Holv  Scripture,  to 
prepare  catechumens  for  baptism  and  to  administer 
the  sacraments.  Some  of  the  greatest  bishops  of  the 
period  had  moreover  received  a  liberal  education  in 
pagan  schools,  and  before  ordination  spent  some  time 
m  retirement,  penitential  exercises,  ana  meditation  on 
Holy  Scripture. 

Cf.  From  St.  AuatuUne  to  the  Foundation  of  the 
Universities. — St.  Augustine  established  near  the 
cathedral,  in  his  own  house  (in  domo  ecdesia),  a  mo- 
naiteriwn  dericomm  in  which  his  clergy  lived  together. 
He  would  raise  to  Holy  orders  only  such  as  were  wHl- 
ing  to  unite  the  community  life  with  the  exercise  of 
the  ministiy.   In  a  few  years  this  institution  gave 


ten  bishops  to  various  sees  in  Africa.  It  was,  how- 
ever, rather  a  dergy  house  than  a  seminary. 

The  example  of  St.  Augustine  was  soon  followed  at 
Miliui,  Nola,  and  elsewhere.  A  council  held  in  S29 
at  Vaison,  in  .Southern  Gaul,  exhorted  paridi  priests  to 
adopt  a  custom  abeady  obtaining  in  Italy,  to  have 
young  clerics  in  their  house,  and  to  instruct  them  with 
fath«'ly  seal  so  as  to  prepare  for  themselves  worthy 
successors.  Two  years  later  the  second  Council  of 
Toledo  decreed  that  clerics  should  be  trained  by  a 
superior  in  the  house  of  the  Church  (in  domo 
EcclesuB),  under  the  eye  of  the  bishop.  Another 
Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  633,  urges  that  this  training 
be  b^un  early,  so  that  future  priests  may  spend  their 
youtii  not  in  unlawful  pleasures  but  under  ecclesias- 
tical discipline.  Among  those  cathedral  school^  the 
best  known  is  that  estamished  near  the  Lateran  Basil- 
ica, where  many  popes  and  bishops  were  educated  ab 
infanlia.  Besides,  not  a  few  monasteries,  such  as  St. 
Victor  in  Paris,  Le  Bee  in  Normandv,^  Oxford,  and 
Fulda,  educated  not  only  their  own  subjects,  but  also 
aspirants^  to  the  secular  clergy. 

D.  From  the  Thirteenth  CetUury  to  the  Council  oj 
Trent. — Out  of  the  kx»l  episcopal  schools  grew  the 
medieval  universities,  when  illustrious  teachers  at- 
tracted to  a  few  cities,  e.  g.  Paris,  Bologna,  Oxford 
etc.,  students  from  various  provinces  and  even  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.  As  in  these  schools  theology, 
philosophy,  and  canon  law  held  the  first  rank,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  students  were  ecclesiastics  or  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders;  deprived  of  their  ablest  teach- 
ers and  most  gifted  students,  the  cathedral  and 
monastic  schools  gradually  declined.  Still,  only  about 
one  per  cent  of  tae  clergy  were  able  to  attend  imiver- 
sity  courses.  Ilie  education  of  the  vast  majority, 
therefore,  was  more  and  more  ne^ected,  while  the 
privileged  few  enjoyed  indeed  the  highest  intellectual 
advantages,  but  received  little  or  no  spiritual  train- 
ing. The  colleges  in  which  they  lived  maintained  for 
a  while  good  discipline;  but  in  less  than  a  century  the 
life  of  ecclesiastical  students  at  the  universities  was 
no  better  than  that  of  the  lay  students.  What  was 
lacking  was  character-formation  and  the  practical 
preparation  for  the  ministry. 

E.  The  Decree  of  the  CovncU  o/  rre»»<.— After  the 
Reformation  the  need  of  a  well-trained  cler^  was 
more  keenly  felt.  In  the  work  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope  to  prepare  questions  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  Council  of  Trent,  ecclesiastical  educa- 
tion occupies  an  important  place.  When  the  council 
convened  "to  extirpate  heresy  and  reform  morals", 
it  decreed  in  its  Fifth  Session  (June,  1546)  that  pro- 
vision diould  be  made  in  every  cathedral  for  the 
teadiing  of  grammar  and  Holy  Scripture  to  clerics  and 
po(Mr  scholars.  The  coimcil  was  mtemipted  before 
the 'question  of  clerical  training  could  be  formally 
taken  up.  Meanwhile,  St.  Ignatius  established  at 
Rome  (1553)  the  Collegium  Germanicum  for  the 
education  of  German  ecclesiastical  students.  Car- 
dinal Pole,  who  had  witnessed  the  foundation  of  the 
German  College  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission to  prepare  for  the  Council  of  Trent,  went  to 
England  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII  to  re-establish 
the  Catholic  religion.  In  the  regulations  which  he 
issued  in  1556,  the  word  seminary  seems  to  have  been 
used  for  the  first  time  in  ite  modem  sense,  to  designate 
a  school  exclusively  devoted  to  the  training  at  the 
clergy.  After  the  council  reopened,  the  Fatners  re- 
sumed the  question  of  clerical  training;  and  after 
discussing  it  for  about  a  month,  they  adopted  the 
decree  on  the  foundation  of  ecclesiastical  seminaries. 

On  15  July,  in  the  Twenty-third  Session,  it  was 
solemnly  procLiumed  in  its  present  form,  and  has  ever 
since  remained  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Church  on 
the  education  of  prieste.  In  substance  it  is  as  fol- 
^ws:  (1)  Every  diocese  is  bound  to  support,  to  rear  in 
piety,  and  to  train  in  ecoleaiastical  discipline  a  certain 
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number  of  youths,  in  a  college  to  be  chosen  by  the 
bishop  for  that  purpose;  poor  dioceses  may  combine, 
large  dioceses  may  have  more  than  one  seminary.  (2)  In 
these  institutions  are  to  be  received  boys  who  are  at 
least  twdve  years  of  age,  can  read  and  write  passably, 
and  by  their  good  disiwsition  give  hope  that  they  will 
persevere  in  the  sorvioe  of  the  Church;  children  of 
the  poor  are  to  be  pr^erred.  (3)  Besides  the  elements 
of  a  liberal  education  [as  then  understood];  the  stu- 
dents are  to  be  given  professional  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  preach,  to  conduct  Divine  worship,  and  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments.  (4)  Seminaries  are  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  tax  on  the  income  of  bishoprics,  chapters, 
abbeys,  and  other  boiefices.  (5)  In  the  government  of 
the  seminary,  the  bishop  is  to  oe  assisted  by  two  com- 
missions of  priests,  one  lor  spiritual,  the  other  for  tem- 
poral mattov. 

So  well  did  the  Fathers  of  Trent  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  decree,  so  much  did  they  expect  from 
it,  that  they  congratulated  one  another,  and  several 
declared  that,  had  the  council  done  nothing  else,  this 
would  be  more  than  8u£Scient  reward  of  all  their  la- 
bours. An  historian  of  the  council.  Cardinal  Palla- 
vicini,  does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  institution  of  sem- 
inaries the  most  important  reform  enacted  by  the 
council. 

F.  Execution  o/  the  Decree  of  Trent  in  varioiu  Coun- 
triee. — ^To  provide  for  the  catryinij  out  of  this  im- 
portant decree,  Pius  IV  forthwith  instituted  a  com- 
mission of  cardinals.  The  following  year  (April, 
1664),  he  decreed  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  Sem- 
inary, which  was  opened  in  Feb.,  1566,  and  which  for 
more  than  three  centuries  has  been  a  nursery  of 
miests,  bishops,  cardinals,  and  popes.  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Milan,  who. had 
taken,  a  leading  part  in  the  work  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  was  also  most  zealous  and  succewful  in  enfoi> 
cing  its  decisions.  For  his  large  diocese  he  established 
three  seminaries:  one  of  them  furnished  a  complete 
oourae  of  ecclesiastical  studies;  in  another,  a  shorter 
CQurse  was  provided,  especially  for  those  destined  to 
countey  Jlanshes :  the  third  was  for  priests  who  needed 
to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  previous  training.  For 
iheee  institutions  St.  Charles  drew  up  a  set  of  regula- 
tions, which  have  been  ever  since  an  inspiration  and  a 
model  for  all  founders  of  seminaries.  In  other  parts 
of  Italy  the  decree  of  Trent  was  gradually  put  into 
effect,  so  that  the  smallest  of  the  three  hundred  dio- 
ceses nad  its  own  complete  seminary,  including  botii 
oolle^te  uid  theological  departments. 

In  Germanv,  war  and  the  progress  of  heresy  were 
serious  obstacles,  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  decree  of 
Trent;  still  seminaries  were  founded  at  Eichstadt 
(1664),  Monster  (1610),  and  Pnwue  (1631). 

In  Portugal  the  Venerable  Bartholomew  of  the 
Martyrs,  Archbishop  of  Braga,  established  a  seminary 
a  few  months  after  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Various  attempts  by  French  bishops  ended  in  f^- 
ure,  tmtil  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  Fatner  Olier  op«aed 
Beminaries  in  Paris  (1642),  and  helped  to  establish 
them  elsewhere  in  Fiance.  A  feature  of  these  semi- 
naries and.  it  is  claimed,  one  of  the  causes  of  their  suc- 
cess was  the  separation  of  theological  students  from 
those  who  were  studying  the  classics,  of  the  theo- 
logical from  the  preparatory  seminary.  In  Paris  the 
students  of  St-Siupice  usually  followed  lectures  at  the 
Sorbonne;  some  courses  given  at  the  seminary  conn 
pleted  their  intellectual  training,  while  meditation, 
spiritual  conferences,  etc.  provided  for  their  moral 
and  religious  formation.  In  other  places,  especially 
when  there  was  no  university,  a  complete  course  of  in- 
struction was  organized  in  the  seminary  itself.  As 
there  was  no  Churdi  law  reouiring  students  to  spend 
a  fixed  time  in  the  seminary  before  ordination,  and  as 
the  powers  of  the  bishops  were  hampered  by  existing 
customs,  some  of  the  clergy,  previous  to  the  French 
Revolution,  were  not  trained  m  these  institutions. 


In  England  and  Ireland  persecution  prevented  the 
foundation  of  seminaries;  brfore  the  FVench  Revolu- 
tion priests  for  the  EngUsh  mission  were  trained  at  the 
Engnsh  College  of  Douai.  Iridi  amiianta  to  the 
priesthood,  leaving  Ireland  at  the  pent  of  their  lives, 
went  to  the  collies  founded  for  them  in  Paris,  Lou- 
vain,  and  Salamanca  by  Irish  exiles  and  other  gen- 
erous benefactors,  to  prepare  for  a  life  of  aelf-aacri- 
fice  often  ending  in  martjrdom. 

G.  Attempts  at  SecularuuUion. — Towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  Emperor  Joseph  II  at- 
tempted to  bring  the  education  of  the  clergy  in  Aus- 
tria, Northern  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  under  the 
control  oi  the  State.   Students  wve  forbiddm  by  law 
to  frequent  the  German  College  in  Rome;  episcopal 
seminaries  were  suppressed,  and  in  their  place  central 
seminaries  were  founded  at  Vienna,  Budapest,  Psvia, 
Freiburg,  and  Louvain,  in  which  ail  clerical  students 
were  forced  to  receive  ueir  education  under  the  con- 
trol not  of  the  bishops  but  of  the  state.  Profeaaora 
and  text  books  were  cnoeen  by  state  officials,  who  also 
regulated  the  discipline.   Against  this  usurpation, 
protests  came  not  only  from  the  Holy  See  and  the 
bishops,  but  also  from  the  people;  at  Louvain  the  cen- 
tral seminary  was  burned  to  the  pound.   The  scheme 
had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  successor  of  Joseph  II 
allowed  the  bishops  to  possess  and  rule  thdr  own 
seminaries. 

The  tendency  to  interference,  however,  remained, 
and  has  since  snown  itself  in  various  German  states. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  policy 
of  secularization  was  adopted  by  the  Bavarian  Gov- 
emment.  Protestants  or  Five-thinkers  were  ap- 
pointed teachers  in  the  faculty  of  theology  and  the 
seminaries;  rMulations  were  drawn  up  for  the  dtoice 
of  supcriois,  (Cscipline,  plan  of  studies,  examinations, 
admission,  and  dismisHal  of  students.  After  a  long 
conflict  a  concordat  was  signed  in  1817,  by  whidi  the 
rights  of  bishops  to  erect  and  control  seminaries  were 
recognized,  l^he  same  struggle  occurred  in  other 
German  states.  The  conflict  oecame  specially  acute 
in  1873,  when  the  Prussian  Government  in  the  fa- 
mous May  Laws  issued  a  scheme  which  prescribed  a 
r^ular  course  in  a  gymnaainm,  three  years  theolosr  at 
a  state  university,  and  then  examination  b^ore  state 
inspectors,  as  essential  conditions  of  appointment  to 
any  ecclesiastical  position.  Education  m  seminaries 
might  be  accepted  as  equivalent  if  the  bishops  sub- 
mitted the  rules  to  the  State  for  approval.  As  they 
refused  to  comply,  the  seminaries  of  IVeves,  Gnesen- 
Posen,  Stiasburg,  and  others  were  ckised.  Negotia- 
tions between  the  Government  and  the  Holy  See  were 
opened  after  the  election  of  Leo  XIII.  Among  Uie 
points  on  which  the  Church  could  never  yield,  the 
pope  laid  stress  upon  the  rights  of  bishops  to  have 
seminaries  and  to  control  the  education  of  Ihe  clergy. 
The  more  vexatious  measures  were  abolished,  and  har- 
mony was  restored  between  Church  and  State. 

H.  Present  Conditions  in  Omnany. — At  present 
nearly  all  ecclesiastical  students  make  their  college 
course  in  a  public  gymnasium,  together  with  lay  stu- 
dents. For  the  teadiing  of  theology  and  spiritual  for- 
mation there  are  two  systems.  The  first  conrists  of  a 
course  of  three  years  in  one  of  the  faculties  of  theok^, 
in  the  State  universities  of  Bonn,  Breslau,  Freiburg, 
Munich,  Mttnster,  Tttbingen,  or  WOrzburg.  The 
pointment  of  processors  in  these  faoulties  is  made  by 
the  Government  but  with  the  approval  of  the  bidiops, 
who  can  moreover  forbid  their  students  to  attend  we 
lectures  of  objectionable  teachers.  While  at  the  uni- 
versity the  students  usually  live  together  in  a  Konvietus 
under  one  or  two  priests,  but  they  enjoy  about  as 
much  liWty  as  lay  students.  After  completing  Uieir 
course  they  spend  a  year  or  eighteen  montns  in  a  prac- 
tical seminary  (priesterseminar),  to  leam  ceremonies, 
ascetic  vad  pastoral  theology,  and  thus  tnepare  im- 
mediately for  ordination.   For  this  system,  v^ueh 
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hae  many  strong  advocates,  the  following  advantages 
are  pointed  out:  it  develops  intellectual  and  moral 
initiative,  accustoms  the  students  to  live  in  the  world, 
and  gives  Utem  the  prestige  of  a  university  education. 
Its  opponents  insist :  That  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
decree  of  Trent  and  the  subsequent  instructions  of  the 
Holy  See,  urmng  bidiops  to  establish  seminaries  ad 
menlem  coneMi  Trvdenttni,  where  candidates  for  the 
priesthood  may  receive  the  special  education  proper 
to  their  calling;  that,  the  umversity  professors  being 
irremovable,  tlie  bishops  have  not  sufficient  control 
over  the  orthodoxy  of  tneir  teaching;  that  instruction 
obtained  in  Uiose  faculties  lacks  umty  and  oo-ordina- 
tion,  some  essential  points  being  overlooked,  while  un- 
due importance  is  at  times  atta&ed  to  matters  of  little 
practiced  utility  for  the  majoritv  of  the  clwgy;  that 
the  spiritual  training,  neglected  in  the  universities, 
cannot  be  obtained  m  the  few  months  spent  at  the 
practical  seminary. 

There  are  regiuar  Tridentine  seminaries  at  Eich- 
Btidt,  Fulda,  Mainz,  Metz,  and  Trier,  in  which  pro- 
fessional instruction  and  spiritual  formation  go  to- 
gether. Recently  a  compromise  between  the  univer- 
sity and  the  semmary  systems  ot  clerical  training  has 
been  effected  in  Strasburg.  i 

J.  Recent  Development*  and  Present  Conditions  in 
other  Countries. — (I)  Prance. — The  Revolution  swept 
away  the  seminaries  and  the  faculty  of  theology  of 
the  Sorbonne  where  the  leaders  of  the  French  derrar 
had  been  trained.  As  soon  as  liberty  was  restored, 
one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  bishops  was  to  re-establish 
their  seminaries.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  thor- 
oughly competent  teachers  in  many  places  and  the 
urgent  need  of  priests  everywhere,  only  a  minimum 
of  Knowledge  could  be  exacted.  Nor  bad  the  short- 
lived faculty  of  theoloev  established  by  the  State  at 
the  Sorbonne  much  influence  in  raising  the  general 
standard  of  clerical  studies.  During  the  last  thirty 
years,  however,  the  Catholic  institutes  of  Paris, 
Lyons^  Toulouse,  Lille,  and  Angers  have  done  much 
to  tram  teachers  for  theolodcal  seminaries,  as  well  as 
for  the  ptHts  stminaires.  The  latter  are  usually  open 
to  aJl  who  seek  a  liberal  education,  whether  they  in- 
tend to  become  priests  or  not;  hence,  they  do  not 
realize  the  IMdentine  ideal.  As  a  result  of  the  Sepa- 
ration Law,  the  seminarieB,  even  those  built  by  pri- 
vate conUibutions  of  Catholics,  have  been  confiscated 
by  the  State.  In  spite  of  financial  difficulties  and  the 
f  alling-off  in  the  number  of  students,  diocesan  semina- 
ries are  maintained,  some  with  less  than  a  score  of 
students.  As  to  preparatory  seminaries,  whereas  for- 
merly there  were  several  in  most  diooeees,  their  num- 
ber is  considerably  reduced. 

(2)  England. — ^The  English  College  at  Douai,  sup- 

fressed  by  the  French  Revolution,  was  replaced  m 
ngland  by  St.  Edmund's,  Ushaw,  and  Oscott. 
These  provided  a  complete  course  of  clerical  educar 
tion,  including  collegiate  and  theological  studies;  none, 
however,  was  a  seminary  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  for  they  received  lajr  as  well  as  ec- 
clesiastical stud«its.  In  the  provincial  councils  of 
Westminster,  the  bishops  advocated  the  separation  of 
clerical  from  lay  students  as  the  only  rem^y  against 
worldliness;  they  decreed  that  the  foundation  of  sem- 
inaries for  the  exclusive  education  of  the  clergy  would 
contribute  powerfully  to  the  increase  of  religion,  and 
finally  they  pledged  themselves  to  establish  such  sem- 
inaries. Cardinal  Manning  founded  a  separate  sem- 
inuy  for  the  theological  students  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Westminster,  ana  regarded  this  as  the  great  work 
of  his  life.  Other  bishops  followed  this  example.  A 
seminary  in  full  harmony  with  the  Council  of  Trent, 
i.  e.  exclusively  for  ecclesiastical  students,  and  de»- 
tined  to  provide  a  complete  course  of  preparation  for 
the  prieraiood  was  opened  for  the  Dioeese  of  South- 
wurk. 

Cardinal  Vauc^an,  who  sucoeeded  nM^iinal  Man- 


ning in  1893,  had  long  been  of  opinion  that  separate 
diocesan  seminaries  were  not  opportune,  in  England. 
He  advocated  a  central  seminary  for  the  southern 
dioceses,  in  which  by  combining  their  resources  in 
men  and  money  the  bishops  could  provide  excellent 
teachers,  a  good  library^  the  emulation  which  comes 
with  increased  number  of  students,  and  the  stability 
which  would  be  secured,  if  the  control  of  one  bishop 
were  replaced  by  that  of  a  board  of  all  the  bishops  in- 
terested. These  views  being  freely  eroressed  in  ''  The 
Tablet"  (London),  Dr.  Bourne,  the  future  successor 
of  Cardinal  Vaugnan  at  Westniinster,  then  rector  of 
the  Southwark  Seminary,  set  forth  in  the  same  peri- 
odical the  reasons  for  separate  diocesan  seminaries, 
i.  e.  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  of  the 
imvinoial  oouncus  of  Westminster,  the  possibility  of 
giving  in  most  dioceses  the  elementary  yet  solid  in- 
struction needed  for  the  ministry,  and  of  sending  some 
of  the  most  gifted  students  to  some  foreign  Catholic 
universitv  where  they  would  receive  higher  instruction 
than  could  be  provi  ded  in  a  central  seminary  in  Eng- 
land. Cardinal  Vaughan  having  secured  the  appro- 
bation and  encouragement  of  Leo  XIII  for  his  proj- 
ect determined,  together  with  four  other  bishops,  to 
send  his  theok»ical  students  to  Oscott,  Which  thus, 
from  being  the  diocesan  seminary  of  Birmingham,  be- 
came in  1897  a  central  seminary  for  six  dioceses.  No 
change,  however,  was  made  in  the  faculty,  and  the 
administration  continued  in  the  main  to  be  diocesan. 
Shortly  after  the  cardinal's  death,  a  theological  sem- 
inary for  the  Archdiocese  of  Westminster  was  opened 
in  connexion  with  St.  Eldmund's  College. 

(3)  Ireland. — ^Iridi  colleges  on  the  Continent,  which 
harboured  about  five  hundred  students,  having  been 
closed  by  the  Revolution,  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
vide in  Irelutd  for  the  training  of  the  clergy.  A  col- 
lege opened  at  Carlow  in  1793  was  soon  closed  through 
fear  ot  Government  prosecution.  Re-established  lat^, 
it  now  gives  a  complete  course  of  ecclesiastical  train- 
ing. Tae  foundation  of  a  Catholic  college  being 
made  Ie|Eal  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  Maynooth  was 
opened  m  1795  with  forty  students.  It  has  rapidly 
developed,  especially  during  the  last  yean  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  missionary  college  of  All  Hal- 
lows was  founded  in  1842,  and  placed  m  1892  under 
the  direction  of  the  Vincentians;  it  has  sent  hundreds 
of  priests  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
and  the  United  States.  Besides  these  and  other 
institutions,  most  of  the  dioceses  have  their  pre- 
paratory seminaries.  There  are  also  some  Irish  stu- 
dents at  Salamanca  and  at  Rome.  The  Irish  College 
in  Paris  has  been  closed  in  consequence  of  the  Separa- 
tion Laws  in  France. 

(4)  Canada. — The  Jesuits  established  a  college  at 
Quebec  in  1637.  Bishop  Laval  founded  a  theological 
seminary  in  1663  and  in  1668  a  preparatory  seminary, 
the  students  of  which  followed  the  classes  of  the 
Jesuit  College.  When  the  latter  was  suppressed  after 
the  English  oonqu^,  the  preparatory  seminary  be- 
came a  mixed  college.  In  1862  the  seminary  and  col- 
le^  of  Quebec  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  university, 
with  the  title  of  Laval  in  honour  of  the  founder.  At 
Montreal  a  college  was  founded  by  the  Sulpicians  in 
1767,  a  separate  theological  dqiaxtment  was  estab- 
lished in  1840,  and  the  seminary  of  philosophy  in  1847. 
More  recently  theoloQcal  seminaries  have  been  opened 
at  Ottawa  by  the  Oblates  and  at  Halifax  by  the 
Eudiste,  and  one  is  being  erected  at  "Toronto.  Until 
recently,  in  several^  dioceses  of  Canada,  candidates  for 
the  priesthood  received  their  training  not  in  seminaries, 
but  m  mixed  colleges  where,  after  finishing  their  clas- 
sical course,  they  read  theology,  whilst  dischajiging  the 
duties  of  prefect  or  teacher.  Upon  the  advice  of  the 
Gongresation  of  the  Propaganda,  the  Provincial 
Councilof  Montreal  (1895)  decreed  that  ecclesiastics 
studying  for  the  priesthood  in  ooU^ee  can  only  be 
prefeotB  and  not  teachers;  it  also  deoeed  that  before 
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ordination  they  must  spend  three  years  in  a  regular 
semina]^. 

(5}  United  States. — In  colonial  dajrs,  Spanish 
Jesuits  and  Franciscans  laboured  in  Florida,^  lx>ui8i- 
ana,  New  Mexico,  and  California;  missionaries  from 
France  and  Canaoa  were  the  pioneers  in  Maine,  New 
York,  and  the  Mississippi  Vail^;  the  Maryland  mis- 
sions, under  the  jurisoiction  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  London,  were  in  charge  of  English  Jesuits.  When 
John  Carroll  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  one 
of  his  first  cares  was  to  provide  the  means  for  the 
training  of  a  native  clergy.  In  England,  where  he 
went  to  receive  ^iscopaTconseoration,  he  obtained 
from  a  friend  a  generous  gift  for  his  future  seminary, 
and  he  accepted  an  offer  made  to  him  in  London,  in 
the  name  <»  Father  Emeiy,  superior  of  St^ulpioe,  to 
send  some  members  of  hia  society  to  establish  a 
seminary  at  Baltimore.  In  his  first  address  to  his 
clergy  and  people  on  his  return  to  America,  Bishop 
Carroll  mentioned  among  the  duties  of  his  pastoral 
office  the  institution  of  a  seminaiy  "for  training  up 
ministers  for  the  sanctuary  and  the  services  of  religion 
that  we  mav  no  longer  depend  on  foreign  and  iincertain 
coadjutors". 

The  following  year  (1701)  Father  Nagot,  with  three 
other  Sulpicians  and  four  students,  reacned  Baltimore 
and  opened  St.  Mary's  Seminary  in  the  place  where  it 
stands  to-day.  In  this  first  American  seminary 
Bishop  Carroll  ordained.  25  May,  1703,  his  first 
priest.  Rev.  S.  Badin,  who  for  over  half  a  century 
h^ured  on  the  missions  of  Kentucky.  The  lack  of 
a  sufficient  numl>er  of  ecclesiastical  students  forced 
the  Sulpicians  to  receive  lay  students  also,  even 
Protestants,  so  that  St.  Mary's  became  a  mixed  ool- 
1^  and,  until  the  classical  department  was  closed  in 
1^2,  had  but  few  seminarians.  In  order  to  foster 
and  preserve  ecclesiastical  vocations,  Father  Nagot 
opened  (1807)  at  Pigeon  Hill.  Pennsylvania,  a  pre- 
paratory seminanr  which  was  the  following  year  trans- 
ferred to  Mount  St.  Mary's,  but  this  institution  soon 
became  (like  St.  Mary's  at  Baltimore),  and  has  re- 
mained to  this  day  (1011),  a  mixed  college  with  a  theo- 
logicid  seminaiy,  the  students  of  which  help  in  eany- 
ingonthe  work  of  the  collegiate  department.  A  more 
successful  attempt  to  have  a  purely  preparatory 
seminaiy  was  made  by  the  Sulpicians  in  the  founda- 
tion of  St.  Charles's  College;  opened  in  1848,  it  has 
aJways  been  destined  exclusively  for  aspirants  to  the 
priesthood. 

As  new  dioceses  were  created,  the  first  care  of  the 
bishops  was  to  provide  a  clergy.  Shortly  after  their 
consecration,  the  bishops  usualqr  went  to  Europe  to  re- 
cruit priests,  while  at  home  th^  spared  no  pains  to 
train  a  native  clergy..  Bishop  flaget  went  to  Bards- 
town  in  1811  with  three  students,  the  nucleus  of  St. 
Thomas's  Seminary  which  for  hall  a  century  was  the 
nurseiy  of  many  pioneer  priests  and  bishops  of  the 
West.  It  was  closed  in  1869.  Seminaries  were  like- 
wise established  by:  Bishop  England  at  Charleston 
(1822);  Bishop  Dubourg  at  St.  Louis  (1818);  Bishop 
Fenwick  at  Cincinnati  (1829);  Bishop  Fenwick  at 
Boston  (1829) ;  Bishop  Kenrick  at  Philadelphia  (1832) ; 
Bishop  Dubois  at  New  York  (1832) ;  Bishop  Blanc  at 
New  Orleans  (1838);  Bishop  O'Coivaor  at  Pittsburg 
(1844);  Bishop  Whelan  at  Richmond  (1842)  and 
Wheeling  (1850);  Bishop  Henni  at  Milwaukee  (1846); 
Bishop  Lefebre  at  Detroit  (1846);  Bishop  Timon  at 
Buffak)  (1847);  Bishop  Rappe  at  CleveUnd  (1840); 
Bishop  Loras  at  Dubuque  (1849).  As  a  rule  these 
seminaries  were  begun  in  or  near  the  bishop's  house, 
and  often  with  the  bishop  as  the  chief  instructor.  The 
more  advanced  students  helped  to  instruct  the  others, 
and  all  took  part  in  the  services  of  the  cathedral. 
Their  education,  like  that  given  to  priests  in  the  Early 
Church,  was  individual  and  practical;  their  intelleo- 
tuid  training  may  have  been  somewhat  deficient,  but 
their  priestly  character  was  moulded  by  dai^  inter^ 


course  witii  the  ae]f-«aorificiiig  pioneer  bishops  and 

priests. 

Most  of  those  imperfectly  organised  seminaries, 
after  doing  good  service  in  their  day,  have  long  ceased 


to  exist,  while  a  few  have  been  transformed  into  mod- 
em institutions.   The  diocesan  seminary  of  New  Yoric 
was  transferred  (1836)  from  Nyack  to  Lafargeville, 
in  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  later  on  to  Fordham 
(1840).   In  1864  a  seminaiv  was  opened  at  Troy  for 
the  provinces  of  New  York  and  Boston;  the  latt«r 
established  its  own  seminaiy  in  1884,  and  in  1897 
the  New  Yoric  seminary  was  transferred  to  its  present 
location  at  Dunwoodie.   The  theological  seminary 
at  Philadelphia,  which  commenced  with  five  students 
in  the  upper  rooms  of  Bishop  Kenrick's  residence,  was 
after  vanous  vicissitudes  transfeired  in  1865  to  its 
actual  site  at  Overbrook,  where  the  preparatoiv  aemi- 
nanr  opened  at  Glen  Riddle  in  1859  was  also  located 
in  1871.   The  Seminaiy  of  St.  Francis,  Milwaukee, 
started  in  1846  with  seven  students  in  a  wooden 
building  attached  to  Bishop  Henni's  bouse,  was 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Salzmann  removed  to  the 

§ resent  building,  which  was  dedicated  in  18S6.  In 
an  Francisco,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
imder  Bishop  Amat  and  Archbishop  Alemany.  a  pre- 
paratory seminary  was  opened  by  ArchbishopRioraan 
m  1896;  to  this  was  soon  added  a  theological  draart- 
ment.  The  St.  Paul 'Seminary,  opened  by  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  in  1894r-95,  has  done  excellent  service 
in  educating  priests  for  many  of  the  western  diooeees. 

Among  the  leaders  in  the  development  of  ecclesias- 
tical education  in  America  the  late  Bishop  MacQuaid 
deserves  a  prominent  place.  He  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  Seton  Hall  College  (1856),  and  later  on  as 
Bishop  of  Rochester  he  establish^  the  piepaiatoiy 
Seminaiy  of  St.  Andrew,  1871,  and  the  theologicu 
Seminary  of  St.  Bernard.  The  latter,  which  opened 
in  1893  with  thirty-nine  students,  numbers  now  over 
two  hundred  from  various  dioceses.  The  Josephi- 
num,  foimded  at  Columbus  (1875)  and  placed  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Propaganda  (1892),  pro- 
vides a  free  and  complete  course  for  priests  dratined 
for  the  American  missions,  eepeeiauy  in  German- 
speaking  congregations.  The  Polish  college  and 
seminary  at  Detroit  has  been  establidied  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  Polish  Catholics  in  the  United  States. 

Religious  orders  had  their  full  share  in  this  growth 
of  seminaries.  The  Vincentians,  who  have  always 
considered  the  training  of  the  clergy  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  work,  opened  the  seminary  at  St. 
Louis  (1816)  which  has  been  under  their  care  ever 
since.  They  also  conducted  the  seminary  of  New 
Orleans  from  1838  until  its  suppression.  They 
founded  Niagara  (1867),  which  has  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  university  and  maintains  an  important 
theological  department.  For  ten  years  they  were  in 
charge  of  the  seminary  at  Philadelphia.  They  have 
directed  the  diocesan  seminary  at  Brooklyn  from  the 
beginning,  and  th^  have  recently  opened  a  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Denver.  The  Sulpicians,  a  society 
of  secular  priests  founded  especially  for  training  the 
clergy,  besides  their  own  theological  and  preparatoiy 
seminary  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  ako 
opened  and  directed  for  some  years  the  diocesan 
seminaries  of  Boston  and  New  York  (Dunwoodie). 
They  have  also  been  in  charge  of  the  seminary  of  San 
Francisco  since  its  inception.  The  Benedictines,  in 
keeping  wHh  the  tradition  of  their  early  monastic 
schools,  have  trained  students  for  the  diocesan  priest- 
hood along  with  the  members  of  their  order  at  St. 
Vincent's,  Pennsylvania  (1846),  St.  Meinrad's,  Indiana 
(1857),  and  Behnont,  North  Carolina  (1878).  The 
Franciscans  have  a  theologictJ  seminaiy  connected 
with  their  college  at  Allegany,  New  York  (1859). 
The  Oblates  have  recently  (19(3)  opened  a  theokigical 
seminary  at  San  Antomo,  Texas.  In  their  eolfeges 
all  over  the  country  the  Jesuit  Fathers  have  given  to 
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a  lai^  proportion  of  the  American  priests  their  classi- 
cal traming;  their  Holy  Cross  CoUege  at  Worcester 
has  been  since  1835  a  nursery  of  the  New  England 
cler^.  Moreover,  not  a  few  American  priests  have 
received  their  theological  training  from  the  Jesuits 
of  Innsbruck. 

The  growth  of  seminaries  in  America  did  not  until 
recently  ke^  pace  with  the  need  of  priests ;  many  have 
come  from  Ireland,  Germany, '^F'rance  and  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  while  American  students  have  sought 
their  education  in  the  American  collies  founded  at 
Louvain  in  1857  and  Rome  in  1859,  or  in  other  in- 
stitutions on  the  Continent.  About  two  thousand 
American  priests,  moreover,  have  been  educated  in 
the  Sulpician  Seminary  at  Montreal.  Of  late  years 
the  need  of  preparatorv  seminaries  has  been  more 
keenly  felt,  and  we  find  them  established  in  Rochester, 
Hartford,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  other  dioceses. 
Some  of  these  are  merely  da^  schools  and,  whilst 
having  certain  advantages,  fail  to  effect  the  separa- 
tion oT  aspirants  to  thepriesthood  from  the  world,  as 
contemplated  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Since  1904 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  seminary  department  of 
the  Catholic  Elducational  Association  have  been  found 
to  be  of  great  value  in  raising  the  standard  of  eccle- 
siastical education.  Carefully  prepared  papers  have 
been  read  and  discussed  on  the  various  topics  of 
seminary  traimng,  such  as  entrance  requirements, 
discipline,  spiritual  formation,  and  tiie  method  of 
teaching  the  various  branches  of  the  seminary  curric- 
ulum: Holy  Scripturo,  dogmatic  and  moral  theology, 
natural  sciences,  and  social  problems. 

V.  EccLKSiAsncAii  Lkoiblation  on  Skminarixs. 
A.  Source*. — The  general  laws  of  the  Church  on  the 
subject  of  seminaries  are  found  in  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  in  various  documents  issued  by 
the  Holj[  See.  At  no  time  has  the  question  of  den- 
cal  training  been  the  object  of  so  nluch  attention  or 
brou^t  forth  so  many  decrees  as  under  Leo  XIII  and 
Pius  A.  Some  of  their  acts  refer  only  to  Italian  sem- 
inaries, others  to  the  whole  Churoh.  They  will, 
doubtless,  be  embodied  in  the  Code  of  Canon  Law 
now  in  preparation.  Meanwhile,  the  most  important 
issued  before  1908  may  be  found  arranged  in  logical 
order  in  M.  Bargilliat's  handy  little  volume  "De  In- 
stitutione  Clericorum".  In  Apostolic  letters  to  the 
bishops  <A  Prussia  (6  Jan..  1886),  of  Hungary  (22 
Aug.,  1886),  of  Bavaria  (22  Dec.,  1887),  of  Poland 
(19  March,  1894),  of  Brazil  (18  Sept..  1899),  Leo  XIII 
insists  on  the  right  and  duty  of  bishops  to  establish 
seminaries  where  future  priests  may  be  trained  in  sci- 
ence and  holiness.  The  various  branches  of  study  in 
the  seminary  were  the  object  of  special  instructions. 
Thus  he  I  ~  "  "  -  -  «:  — 
osophy  (" 
histoncal  i 

Biblical  studies  ("Providentissimus  Deus",  18  Nov., 
1893),  and  instituted  a  special  commission  to  foster 
them  (30  Oct.,  1902).  Towards  the  end  of  his  long 
pontificate  he  wrote  two  letters:  one  to  the  French 
bishops,  the  other  to  the  Italian  bishops  (8  Sept., 
1899  and  8  Dec.,  1902),  in  which  the  training  of  the 
der^  is  treated  at  length. 

Pius  X  even  more  than  his  predecessor  has  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  Uie  education  of  priests.  Convinced 
that  the  restoration  of  all  things  in  Christ  requires 
first  of  all  the  g«>od  training  of  the  clergy,  he  urged 
the  bishops  in  Lis  first  Encyclical  (4  Oct.,  1903)  to 
consider  we  care  of  their  seminary  as  their  first  duty. 
He  himself  has  brought  about  various  reforms  m 
Italy.  Ecclesiastical  students  in  Rome  must  live  in 
a  college  and  before  ordination  undergo  an  examina- 
tion. As  many  dioceses  in  Italy  cannot  support  well- 
equipped  semmaries,  the  Holy  Father  has  suppressed 
some  and  united  others.  A  central  aeminiu^  has 
been  opened  at  Capua  and  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Jesuits;  others  have  been  entrusted  to  the  Vin- 


oentians.  In  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  studies  a 
detailed  programme  has  been  issued  for  all  Italian 
seminaries:  it  prescribes  a  course  of  five  years  in  the 
gymnasium,  three  years  in  the  lyceum  (phUosophy),  a 
year  ofpreparation,  and  four  years  of  study  of  theol- 
ogy. To  tnis  has  been  added  a  set  of  regiuations  for 
the  discipline  and  moral  training  of  the  students,  in 
which  no  detail  is  omitted  (10  May,  1907;  18  Jan., 
1908).  OUier  acts  of  Pius  X  extend  not  only  to 
Italian  but  to  all  seminaries:  they  relate  to  the  ad^ 
mission  of  students,  to  various  branches  of  studies, 
etc.;  thejr  all  tend  to  protect  the  faith  of  tiie  stu- 
dents against  Modernistic  tendencies  and  to  train  a 
more  learned  and  more  pious  clo^.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  golden  jubilee  of  his  priesthood  the  Holy 
Father  addressed  to  the  clergy  ot  the  world  (4  Aug., 
1908)  an  exhortation  which  will  remain  the  vad&^ne- 
cum  of  seminarians  and  priests,  for  it  sets  forth  the 
ideal  priestly  life  with  the  means  by  which  it  can  be 
attained  and  preserved. 

Special  regulations  for  the  United  States  were  en- 
actM  in  the  second  and  third  Plenary  Councils  of 
Baltimore  in  1866  and  1884.  These  laws  of  the 
Churoh  leave  undetermined  many  details  of  seminary 
discipline,  which  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop. 
Sev^al  methods,  all  based  on  tibe  famous  "Institu- 
tiones"  of  St.  Charles  and  varying  only  in  non-essen- 
tial points,  have  been  and  are  still  in  force.  Among 
them  are  those  framed  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Blessed 
John  Eudes,  Father  Olier,  and  St.  Alphonsus.  None 
«f  these  is  impdsed  by  the  Church  or  generally  adopted 
in  all  its  details. 

B.  Fowndaiion  of  Seminariea. — The  decree  of 
the.  Council  of  Trent  imposes  on  every  bishop  the 
duty  of  having  a  seminary,  that  is,  a  school  exdu- 
sivdy  destined  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  priest- 
hood. It  should  provide  a  thorough  course  or  eccle- 
siastical training,  and  therefore,  according  to  present 
discipline,  include  academic,  collegiate,  and  theolop- 
cal  courses.  The  ideal  Tridentine  semjnary  is  an  m- 
stitution  like  Overbrook  (Philadelphia)  or  Menlo 
Park  (San  Francisco),  where  the  future  priests  of  the 
diocese  are  received  from  the  grammar  school  and 
kept  until  ordination.  The  Churoh,  however,  does 
not  condemn,  and  Leo  XIII  has  expressly  approved 
tiie  separation  of  tiie  preparatory  from  the  theokigical 
seminary;  even  in  this  case  they  are  considered  by 
law  as  forming  but  one  diocesan  institution,  under  the 
bishop  with  ihe  same  advisory  board.  For  the 
founoation  and  support  of  the  seminary  the  tax  on 
benefices,  authorized  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  is  not 
practicable  in  America:  the  bishop  has  to  depend  on 
the  generosity  of  the  faithful;  he  may  prescribe  an 
annual  collection  or  fix  the  amount  to  be  contributed 
by  each  parish.  Poor  dioceses  may  combine  their  re- 
sources to  found  an  interdiocesan  seminary,  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  aevenl  bishops  interested. 

The  controversy  on  the  question  of  central  versus 
diocesan  seminaries  has  never  been  raised  in  this 
country.  It  belongs  only  to  the  Holy  See  and  to  the 
bishop  to  decide  wnethw  it  is  practicable  for  a  given 
diocese  to  have  its  separate  seminary.  In  the  United 
States  the  majority  of  dioceses  are  now,  and  many  ?rill 
long  remain,  incapable  of  supporting  a  seminary.  In- 
terdiooesan  seminaries,  such  as  the  Council  of  Trent 
recognizes  and  such  as  are  now  being  estalilished  in 
Italy,  are  tnactically  unknown.  In  their  place  there 
are  seminaries  such  as  St.  Paul,  Rochester,  New  York, 
founded  and  controlled  by  one  bishop,  but  receiving 
students  from  other  dioceses;  and  Ukewise  seminaries 
in  charge  of  religious  orders  or  societies  of  secular  priests, 
the  students  of  'ndiioh  belong  to  various  dioceses:  such 
are  St.  Mary's  and  Mount  St.  Mary's  (Baltimore), 
St.  Vincent's  (Pittsburg),  Our  Lady  of  Angels  (Buffato). 
etc.  Thou^  such  institutions  were  not  contemplated 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  they  have  the  earnest  ap- 
proval of  the  bishops  and  of  the  Holjy  See. 
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C.  Obligation  of  Seminary  Training. — A  stu- 
dent oould  obtain  all  the  knowledge  necessary  for  a 
priest     following  classes  in  a  college  and  lectures  in  a 
university,  without  living  in  the  seminary:  but  since 
the  Council  of  Trent,  the  sovereign  pontiffs  and  the 
bishops  have  constantly  endeavoured  to  have  candi- 
dates for  Uie  priesthood  spend  some  time  in  a  semin- 
ary BO  as  to  aoauire,  along  with  knowledin,  habits  of 
piety  and  self-aiscipline.   They  have  fdt  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Tridentine  Decree  would  be  defeated 
if  residence  in  the  seminary  were  l^t  to  the  option  of 
the  students.   It  is  the  desire  of  the  Holy  See,  based 
on  the  Council  of  Trent  and  repeatedly  expressed,  es- 
pecially bv  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  X,  that  future  pnests 
be  tramed  from  early  years  apart  from  lay  students. 
The  same  idea  is  enforced  by  the  third  Plenary  C!oun- 
cil  of  Baltimore,  when  it  declares  that  the  custom 
whidi  obtains  in  some  parts  of  the  country  of  having 
aspirants  to  the  priesthood  take  their  clauical  course 
in  a  mixed  collie  is  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
mind  of  the  Church,  and  when  it  urges  the  foundation 
of  a  preparatory  seminary  in  every  diocese  or  at  least 
in  every  province  (nos.  139,  153).   Where  this  decree 
cannot  be  carried  out^  collies  receiving  young  men 
who  study  for  the  priesthood  must  stnctly  ooeerve 
the  regulations  prncribed  for  preparatory  seminaries, 
rdati]^  to  discipline,  reli^ous  instruction,  and  the 
programme  of  studies  (ibid.,  no.  153).   With  still 
|;reater  insistence  does  the  Church  demand  residence 
in  a  seminary  from  the  students  of  theology,  even  if 
they  follow  the  lectures  of  a  Catholic  university. 
Tlius  Pius  X  has  ordered  all  ecdesiaBtical  students  m 
Rome  to  live  in  one  of  the  colleges  established  for 
them;  a  similar  instruction  has  been  issued  for  the 
ecclesiastical  students  at  Fiibourg.   The  Council  of 
Baltimore  required  all  aspirants  to  the  priesthood  to 
go  through  the  six  years  of  training  preecribed  for  all 
American  seminaries  (no.  155).   Tne  bishop  can  dis- 
pense in  rare  cases,  and  for  grave  reasons. 

D.  External  Oovemmertt  of  Seminaries. — All  mat- 
ters referring  to  seminaries  are  under  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  Consistorial  Congregation  in  Rome. 
Diocesan  seminaries  are  controlled  oy  the  bishop, 
who  appoints  and  removes  professors,  determines 
in  detail  Uie  regulations  to  be  followed,  and  watches 

Uie  temporal  administration,  studies,  disci 


pline,  and  piety.  Noth 
done  without  his  advice  ana 


of  importance  can  be 
consent;  to  him  belongs 
the  final  decision  on  the  admission  and  dismissal  of 
students,  as  well  as  on  their  call  to  orders.  In  pro- 
vincial or  interdiocesan  seminaries  this  power  is  vested 
in  the  board  of  interested  bishops.  For  diocesan 
seminaries,  tbe  bidiop  is  bound  bv  the  common  law 
of  the  Church  to  seek,  thou{[h  not  bound  to  follow,  in 
matters  of  temporal  administration  the  advice  of  a 
oommission  composed  of  two  canons  of  the  cathedral 
(one  chosen  by  himself,  the  other  by  the  chapter)  and 
of  two  other  priests  of  the  episcopal  city,  one  chosen 
abo  by  the  Dishop,  the  other  by  the  clergy.  For 


spiritual  matters  the  advice  of  two  canons  chosen  by 
the  bishop  is  likewise  necessary.  In  the  United  States 
the  bishop  must  have  in  the  management  of  his  semin- 
arv  at  least  one  adviser  for  spiritiuJ  matters,  and  an- 
other for  temporal  matters;  both  are  chosen  by 
himself  with  the  advice  of  the  diocesan  consulton 
(Council  of  Baltimore,  no.  180). 

Although  no  text  of  ecclesiastical  law  forbids  the 
bishop  to  entrust  the  direction  of  his  seminary  to  a  re- 
li^ous  order  or  congregation,  this  cannot  be  done 
without  the  appro vaTof  the  Holy  See;  for  the  bishop 
has  no  power  to  give  up  for  himself  and  his  successors 
the  right  to  appoint  the  rector  and  teachers;  neither 
can  he  set'  aside  the  law  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  re- 

auiring  the  advice  of  consultors  in  the  management  of 
lie  seminaries,  while  religious  congregations  in  taking 
charge  of  a  seminary  assume  the  appointment  of  the 
faculty,  and  in  governing  it  do  not  admit  the  inteiv 
ference  of  a  diocesan  commission.  Several  religious 
orders  or  societies,  however  (Eudists,  Lacarists,  Ma- 
rists,  Oratorians,  Sulpicians) ,  have  a  general  permission 
from  the  Holy  See  to  accept  the  seminaries  entrusted 
to  them.  A  contract  between  the  bishop  and  the 
society  determines  the  conditions  under  which  the 
seminary  is  accepted  and  must  be  governed  (Council 
of  Baltimore,  no.  180). 

E.  Internal  Adminislration  cf  Seminarie*. — Two 
systems  prevail.  In  one  the  management  of  the 
seminary  is  in  the  hands  of  the  rector,  who  alone  under 
the  bialK>p  governs  the  seminary,  calls  to  orders,  ad- 
mits and  dismisses  the  students:  a  treasurer  has  full 
charge  of  temporal  matters,  while  to  a  spiritual  di- 
rector is  entrusted  the  formation  of  the  students  in 
piety.  The  professors  are  merely  teachers. 

In  the  other  system,  all  the  professors  have  a  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  seminary;  and  all  im- 
portant matters  are  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  faculty. 
The  professors  are  spiritual  directors  and  confessors 
of  the  students.  Of  course,  they  have  no  voice  in  the 
faculty  meetings  when  one  of  weir  penitents  is  con- 
cerned. A  Decree  of  the  Holy  OflBce  (5  July,  1899) 
forbids  superiors  of  seminaries  and  colleges  in  Rome 
to  hear  the  confessions  of  their,  students.  With  the 
special  organisation  of  those  colleges,  such  a  practice 
could  easily  interfere  with  the  liberty  which  the 
Church  assures  to  all  in  the  sacred  tribunal.  Although 
this  decree  has  not  been  officially  extended  beyond 
those  colleges,  its  spirit  should  be  observed  in  others 
similarly  organized. 

F.  Admisnon  and  Dismiaaal  of  Students. — "Let 
those  be  received",  says  the  Council  of  Tre^t, 
"who  having  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  have' at 
least  attained  their  twelfth  year,  are  able  to  read  and 
write  passably,  and  whose  naturally  good  disposition 
gives  token  that  they  will  always  continue  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church. "  It  is  the  wish  of  the  council  that 
the  children  of  the  poor  should  be  preferred.  To-day 
an  ordinary  grammar  school  instruction  is  required 
for  admission  into  ibe  preparatory  seminaries.  Aa 
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regarda  vocation,  all  Uiat  can  be  expected  is  not  in- 
deed certainty,  but  probability,  still,  preparatory 
Beminaries  must  be  maintained  in  their  propter  spirit, 
and  receive  only  candidates  for  the  priesthood. 
Parents  and  parish  priests  ore  urged  to  encourage  and 
to  help  boys  who  by  their  intelligence  and  piety  give 
hope  that  they  are  called  to  the  priesthood  (Council 
of  Baltimore^  no.  136).  No  one  should  be  admitted 
to  a  theological  seminary  unless  he  has  completed  a 
aix-year  coU^iate  course,  and  passed  a  succmsful  ex- 
amination (ibid.,  nos.  145,  152).  A  student  from  an- 
other diocese  cannot  be  received  without  first  obtain- 
ing information  from  his  bishop.  If  it  appears  that 
he  was  dismissed  from  the  semmary  (as  unfit  for  the 
priesthood)  he  should  not  be  admitted  at  all  (Con- 
gregation of  the  Council,  22  Dec.,  1005).  Dismissal 
m>m  the  seminary  means  no  more  than  that  the  stu- 
dent is  not  considered  fit  for  the  priesthood;  it  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  on  his  character  as  a  Christian  lay- 


G.  InteU^ual  Training. — In  the  preparatory  sem- 
inary the  aspirant  t»  the  priesthood  follows*  the 
ordinary  aca<femic  and  ooUegiate  course  for  six  years; 
he  studies  Christian  doctrine,  Latin  and  Greek,  Eng- 
lish and  at  least  one  other  modem  language,  rhetoric 
and  elocution,  history  and  geography,  mauiematics 
and  natural  sciences,  Gregorian  Chant  and  book- 
keeping (Council  of  Baltimore,  nos.  146, 151).  Catho- 
lic col^;e8  with  a  course  of  eight  years,  four  years 
academic  and  four  years  collegiate,  teach  phikwophv 
and  science  in  the  junior  and  senior  years;  but  as  a  nile 
this  is  not  accepted  by  seminaries  as  the  equivalent  of 
two  years  of  philosophy.  The  Coimcil  or  Baltimore 
requu^  ecclesiastical  students  to  spend  six  years  in 
the  theological  seminary.  There  they  receive  a  fpe- 
ciaJ  moral  training  which  cannot  be  given  in  a  mixed 
college,  and  they  are  taught  philosophy  with  a  view  to 
the  study  of  theology.  In  the  theological  seminary 
two  years  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
Scripture,  Church  history,  and  natural  sciences  in  their 
relation  to  religion.  Iniring  the  last  four  years  the 
course  of  study  includes  Holy  Scripture,  with  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  apologetics,  dogmatic,  moral,  and  i>as- 
toral  theology,  Church  history,  and,  in  some  institu- 
tions, liturgy  and  canon  law.  The  courses  given  in 
dieae  various  branches  have  a  twofold  purpoee:  to 
equip  every  student  with  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  tne  discnar^  of  the  ordinarv  functions  of  the  min- 
istry; and  to  give  brighter  students  the  foundation  of 
more  scientific  work,  to  be  pursued  in  a  univereity. 
The  seminary  trains  general  practitioners,  the  univer- 
sity forms  specialists;  the  seminary  gives  the  elements 
of  all  ecclesiastical  science,  the  university  i»ovides  a 
thorou^  treatment  of  some  special  questions.  In 
Rome  ecclesiastical  students  from  various  colleges  fol- 
low a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Gregorian  University, 
the  Dominican  College,  the  Propaganda,  or  the  B<>- 
man  Seminary;  these  are  supplemented  by  repeti- 
tions in  the  colleges  (see  Rohan  Collkgbs).  There 
are  likewise  ecclesiastical  students  preparing  for  the 
priesthood  who  follow  the  courses  of  theolonr  in  the 
Universities  of  Louvain  and  Fribourg;,  and  in  the 
theological  faculties  of  the  German  universities.  In 
the  Catholic  University  at  Washington  there  is  only  a 
post-graduate  course  of  sacred  sciences. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  clergy  in  nearly  all  coun- 
tries receive  their  education  in  seminaries,  and  only 
at  the  end  of  the  regular  course  are  some  of  the  best 
gifted  sent  to  a  Catholic  university  to  pursue  higher 
studies,  which  lead  to  the  denees  of  ficentiate  and 
doctor.  Leo  XIII  and  PiusX  in  their  letters  to 
bishops  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  in  their 
Decrees  rwarding  seminaries,  insist  that  ecclesiastical 
studies  be  m  harmony  witii  the  needs  of  our  times,  but 
free  from  all  dangerous  novelties,  especially  from 
the  errors  condemned  under  the  name  of  Modernism. 
Various  means  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  per- 


fect orthodoxy  of  both  the  profesBors  and  the 

students. 

H.  Moral  and  Spiriiual  Training. — Unlike  moat 
of  the  professional  schools  (law,  medicine  etc.) 
which  give  on^  knowledge,  the  seminary  aims  at 
training  the  win.  Like  West  Point  and  the  Naval 
Academy  it  subjects  the  student  to  a  system  of  'dia- 
cipline  by  whicn  he  may  gradually  acquire  habits 
becoming  his  profession.  In  a  priest,  houneas  oi  life 
is  not  less  essential  than  professional  science.  In 
order  to  discharge  with  success  the  functions  of  his 
ministry,  he  must  be  a  gentleman,  a  true  Christian, 
and  moreover  capable  of  bearing  the  special  obliga- 
tions of  the  priesthood.  "  In  order  to  restore  in  the 
world  the  reign  of  Jesus  Christ",  writes  Pius  X  (5 
May,  1904),  nothing  is  as  necessary  as  the  holiness 
of  the  clergy."  Hence,  in  his  first  Encyclicaihe  warns 
the  bishops  that  their  first  care,  to  which  every  other 
must  yield,  ought  to  be  "to  form  Christ  in  those  who 
are  to  form  Christ  in  others"  (3  Oct.,  1903). 

Seminarians  are  to  learn  the  sacerdotal  virtues  first 
of  all  by  the  example  of  their  teachers.  Hence  the 
sovereign  pontiffs  and  various  councils  frequently 
insist  on  the  qualifications  of  those  who  are  chosen  to 
train  priests.  They  should  be  "conspicuous  for 
ability,  learning,  piety,  seriousness  of  life.  Th^ 
should  devote  their  life  to  study,  bear  cheerfully. the 
rule  and  of  a  busy  life;  by  word 


burden  of  i 

and  example  teacL  the  students  the  observance  of 
seminary  discipline,  humility,  imworldliness,  love  of 
work  and  retirement,  and  fidelity  to  prayer"  (Council 
of  Baltimore,  no.  159).   Another  powerful  means  of 
training  seminarians  in  Christian  virtue  is  the  semi- 
nary discipline.    The  student  is  separated  from  die 
world  and  subjected  to  a  rule  of  life  which,  leaving  . 
nothing  to  caprice,  determines  what  he  has^  to  do  at  ' 
every  moment  of  the  day.   Classes,  studies,  ezer*« 
cises  of  piety  follow  one  another  at  regular  int^rvak, 
and  punctual  attendance  is  expected  of  all.  FifeUty 
to  seminary  rules,  extendiog  over  several  yein, 
prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  inspired  by  the  love 
of  God,  cannot  fail  to  produce  habits  of  regularity, 
self-control,  and  self-saraifice. 

Instructions  on  Christian  perfection,  on  tthe  dignity 
and  duties  of  the  priesthood  are  daily  given  in 
spiritual  conferences  ^md  readings.  These  are  Bupi>le- 
mented  by  retreats,  which  take  place  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  before  ordinations,  and  by  private  con- 
sultations of  each  student  with  lus  spiritual  director. 
Even  more  efficacious  than  instruction  and  discipline 
is  the  direct  intercourse  of  the  soul  with  God  in  prayer, 
meditation,  and  the  reception  of  the  sacraments. 
Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  the  Decree  of  Pius  X  on  fre- 
quent communion  produced  more  fUsundant  fruit  than 
in  seminaries.  The  students  gladly  avail  themselyes 
of  the  special  encouragement  given  to  them  to  receive 
Our  Lord  daily.  By  this  close  communion  with  our 
great  High  Priest,  even  more  than  by  their  willing 
acceptance  of  all  the  restraints  of  senunary  life,  they 
gradually  become  worthy  of  the  mission  conferred 
upon  them  by  ordination.  Thus  the  seminary  be- 
comes a  nursery  of  faithful  representatives  of  Our  Lord 
for  the  salvation  of  men;  th^  go  forth,  the  light  of  the 
world  and  the  salt  of  tiie  earth. 

History  fully  bears  out  the  words  of  the  leanied 
historian  and  great  bishop,  Hefele:  "If  the  Catholic 
world  has  had  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  a  more 
learned,  a  more  moral,  a  more  pious  clergy  thui  that 
which  existed  in  almost  every  country  at  the  time  of 
the  so-called  Reformation,  and  whose  tepidity  and 
faithlessness  contributed  largely  to  the  growth  of  the 
schism,  it  is  wholly  due  to  this  decree  df  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  to  it  we  in  this  age  owe  our  thanks" 
("Tabinger  Quartalschrift",  no.  1,  p.  24). 

I.  Special  treatin*: — PoOah,  X>«  Sanriaono  CUrieanm 
(Tounuu,  1874);  THBunTOB,  BiUunQ  imd  JlriMiaia  der  Otut- 
iidkm  (ddopw,  1881);  Fr.  tr.,  L'JnInuUtn  m  fWiiwWwi  *i 
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CbrgI  (Tnvn,  1884);  SnsBKOAannn,  Sdriftm  tmd  Binridil- 
wtgm  tur  BildmQ  iter  CMiOiAm  (fnStmitk,  1903);  Micbcl- 
mt,  Dt  Betimine  BeeUntuUeo,  I  (1900),  ii;  Idbm,  D*  IiuU- 
hiMbm  Clricarum  in  Sacrit  Semmariit  (a.  d.);  Idbm,  Dt 
Itatim*  Stadiorum  -in  Sacrit  SemmarUt;  Idbm,  D*  RtHont 
Pitlati*  in  Saerit  S*minarii4;  loui,  D*  Ratione  Diteiplinm  in 
Baeri*  Stmmmit;  lom,  D*  Rtetort  Seminariontm  ewrieolium 
Idsm,  D*  Modtntm  Spititiu  Seminariorum  denealimn;  Bbcsch- 
BLU,  B»  to  Slato  dm  Seminari  ddU  minori  dioetti  Italia  (Rome, 
190S);  Faujonb,  Ptr  la  Sifarma  dti  Seminari  in  Ilalia  (Rome, 


1906);  ICABO,  Tnditiont  da  la  Compatfnw  it  StStUpiet  vour  la 
Dtnkion  dtt  Orandt  Stminairm  (2iul  ed.,  Paris,  1891);  HoOAH, 
Cicneoi  Studitt  (Boaton,  1898);  Smitb,  Our  Stminaritt  (New 


Y<ak,  1890),  new  ed.  under  ue  title  Tkt  Training  tf  a  PrittI 
(1908). 

II.  Hietonr  of  eoeleeia«tie>I  eduestion: — TaoHAsam,  Andmn* 


1904);  MeCATwaMT,  Hilory  of  the  CatMie  Church  in  Iht  JVtn*- 
ItaiA  Ctnturt,  II  (Dublin  and  St.  Louie,  1909),  il;  see  slao  Littt 
at  St.  CAorla  Bammeo,  SL  Barthelomtw  of  the  Martyr*,  St.  Vin- 
ctnt  dt  AW,  l^oMer  Olitr,  SL  John  Baftitt  dt  Rom  Snead-Coz, 
Lift  of  Cardinal  VauQhan  (London,  1910),  I,  iv,  11,  il. 

III.  General  law*  of  the  Chureh  on  aeminariee;  (a)  Souroea: — 
DterH.  Cone  Trid.,  Seaa.  XXIIL  oap.  xriii,  Dt  Stf.:  Ada  Ltmi* 
XIII  (Rome,  1905);  Adta  PaXm  Ada  S.  Stdit  and  ainoe  1909 
in  ilcia  apud  Afott.  Stdtm. 

(b)  TVeatiaea:— WBBia,  At  DtertkMum,  vol.  Ill,  tit.  Ill,  S; 
Baboiluat,  iVobcKoiM*  Jvrit  Canmiet  (2Sth  ed..  Pane,  1909^, 
vol.  I,  traot.  Ill,  oap.  i;  Idbm,  Dt  Imtitutiont  clrricorvm  (Pana 
1903);  Oiqnac,  Compendium  Jurit  Canoniei  ((Juebee,  1903),  voL 
II,  tit.  V,  0.  U. 

IV.  Ameiiean  aeminariee: — Dtertia  Coneilii  Bolt.,  II,  tit.  Ill, 
e.  Tii:  Dtertia  CondtU  Bait.,  Ill,  tit.  V;  Shba,  Hittory  of  the 
CaOokeCkurdiinae  VniteiSlaUe.ll-lV;  SL  itarifi  Seminary, 
liemorial  VbluiM  (Baltimore,  1891);  Hietorieal  Sketch  ofthePhHa- 
d^fkia  TheoUvical  Seminary  (PMIadelpfaia,  1891);  Howlbtt, 
51.  Thomat't  Seminary  (Bardstown)  (St.  Louis,  1906);  Sotutnir 
of  Iht  Oolden  /uMIm  of  St.  Franeie't  Semijuiry  (Milwaukee,  1906); 
Smtenir  of  Iht  BUteing  of  the  Comer  Stone  of  St.  Jottph't  Seminary 
(New  York,  I89l);  A  Bittory  of  the  Mountain  (Mount  St.  Mary's 
1911);  B»mtK,Il%ilory  of  the  AmerieanCoUeet,  Rome  (New  York, 
1010);  fotalavuei  of  various  aeminaries:  American  Sedeeiaeticat 

:  Reeiev,  Where  may  be  found  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  See,  hiatorieal 
aketcbsB  of  aome  aeminariea,  and  aitioiee  on  istelleetual  and  moral 
traiaiiut  of  aeminaiians;  Proeeedinee  of  the  Cath.  Sduc  Aieoeia- 
Hon  ((^Inmbua,  1904 — );  aee  Ambbicam  Collbob,  Tbb,  at 
LoirrAix;  4"""""  Collbob,  Tkb,  m  Romb;  and  other  apgdal 
artlolea. 

t  A.  ViEBAN. 

f  ^Samlpelagianlnn,  a  doctrine  of  grace  advocated 
by  mAnks  of  Southern  Gaul  at  and  around  MaiBeilles 
after  428.  Jt  aimed  at  a  oompromiae  between  the 
extremes  o[  Pelagiwniam  and  Augustinism,  and 
was  condemned  as  heresy  at  the  (Ecumenical  Council 
of  Orange  in  629  after  aiq>ate8  extending  over  more 
than  ahundred  years.  The  name  Semipdagian- 
im  was  unknown  both  in  Christian  antiquity  and 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages;  during  these  periods  it 
was  customary  to  designate  the  views  of  the  Massi- 
lians  simply  as  the  "relics  of  the  Pelagians"  (re- , 
Uquia  Pelagianorum),  an  expression  found  already 
In  St.  Augustine  (Ep.  ccxxv,  n.  7,  in  P.  L.,  XXXIII, 
1006).  "Die  most  recent  investigations  show  that  the 
word  was  coined  between  1590  and  1600  in  connexion 
with  Molina's  doctrine  of  grace,  in  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  theologian  believed  they  saw  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  heresy  of  the  monks  of  Marseilles 
(cf.  "Revue  dee  sciences  philos.  et  thSol.",  1907,  pp. 
506  sqq.).  After  this  confusion  had  been  exposed  as 
an  error,  the  Usrm  Semipelagianigm  was  letiiined  in 
learned  circles  as  an  apt  designation  for  the  eariy 
heremr  only. 

I.  Obiqin  of  Sbmipelaoianibm  (a.d.  420-301. — 
In  opposition  to  Pelagianism,  it  was  maintained  at 
the  General  Council  of  Carthage  in  418  as  a  principle 
of  faith  that  (Christian  grace  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  correct  knowledge  and  performance  of  good, 
and  that  perfect  sinlessness  is  impossible^  on  earth 
even  for  the  justified.  Since  these  aeclarations  coin- 
cided only  with  a  portion  of  St.  Augustine's  doctrine 
of  grace,  the  anti-Pelagians  could  without  reproof 
continue  their  opposition  to  other  points  in  the 
teachin|;  of  the  African  Doctor.  This  opposition 
Augustme  was  soon  to  encounter  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood.  In  420  he  found  himself  compelled 
(o^ect  to  a  certain  VitaJis  of  Carthage,  who  was  an 
opponent  of  Pelagiua  and  recognised  the  Synod  of 


Carthage  (418),  paternal  instructions  conoeming 
the  necessity  of  ^race  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
assent  of  the  will  in  faith  and  concerning  the  absolute 
gratuity  of  grace  (Ep.  ccxvii  in  P.  L.,  XXXIII,  978 
sqq.).  As  is  clear  from  the  tenor  of  this  writing, 
Vitalis  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  beginning  of  faiui 
springs  from  the  free  will  of  nature,  and  that  the 
essence  of  "prevenient  grace"  consists  in  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  salvation.  On  the 
baus  of  such  faith  man,  as  Vitalis  held,  attains  justi- 
fication before  <3od.  "This  view  was  entirely  "Semi- 
pelanan".  To  controvert  it,  Augustine  pointed 
out  that  the  grace  preceding  faith  must  be  an  mterior 
enlightenment  and  strengthening,  and  that  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  of  God  could  not,  unassisted, 
accomplish  this:  consequently  the  implantii^  of 
grace  m  the  soul  by  God  is  necessary  as  a  preliminary 
condition  for  the  production  of  real  faith,  since  other- 
wise the  customary  prayer  of  the  Church  for  the 
grace  of  conversion  for  unbelievers  would  be  super- 
fluous. Augustine  also  introduces  his  view  of  an 
absolute  prraestination  of  the  elect^-without  however 
especially  emphasising  it,  by  remarking:  "Cum  tarn 
multi  salvi  non  fiant,  non  quia  ipsi,  sed  quia  Deus 
non  vult"  (Since  so  many  are  not  saved,  not  because 
they  themselves  do  not  will  it,  but  because  God  does 
not  will  it).  Vitalis  seems  to  have  acquiesced  and 
to  have  disclaimed  the  "error  of  Pelagius". 

The  second  dispute,  which  broke  out  within  the 
walls  of  the  African  monastery  of  Hadrumetum  in 
424,  was  not  so  easily  settled.  A  monk  named  Florus, 
a  friend  of  St.  Augustine,  had  while  on  a  journey 
sent  to  his  fellow-monks  a  copy  of  the  long  epistle 
which  Augustine  had  addressed  in  418  to  the  Roman 
priest,  afterwards  Pope  Sixtus  III  (Ep.  cxciv  in  P.  L., 
XXXIII,  874  sqq.).  In  this  epistle  all  merit  before 
the  reception  of  grace  was  demed,  faith  represented 
as  the  most  gratuitous  gift  of  God,  and  absolute 
predestination  to  grace  and  glory  defended.  Aroused 
to  great  anger  by  this  letter,  "more  than  five  monks" 
inflamed  their  companions  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
tumult  seemed  destined  to  overwhelm  the  good  abbot, 
Valentinus.  On  his  return,  Florus  was  loaded  with 
the  most  vicdent  reproaches  for  sending  such  a  pre- 
sent, and  he  and  the  majority,  who  were  followers  of 
Augustine,  were  accused  of  maintaining  that  free  will 
was  no  longer  of  any  account,  that  on  the  last  day 
all  would  not  be  judged  according  to  their  works, 
and  that  monastic  discipline  and  correction  {correp- 
tio)  were  valueless.  Informed  of  the  outbreak  of 
this  unrest  by  two  young  monks,  Cresoonius  and 
Felix,  Aogustme  sent  to  the  monastery  in  426  or  427 
the  work,  "De  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio"  (P.  L., 
XLIV,  881  sqq.),  in  which  he  nuuntaina  that  the 
efiicacy  of  Divine  grace  impairs  neither  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will  nor  the  merit<»iou8nesB  of  good 
works,  but  that  it  is  grace  which  causes  the  moits 
in  us.  The  work  exercised  a  calming  influence  on 
the  heated  spbits  of  Hadrumetum. 

Apprised  of  the  good  effect  of  this  book  by  Florus 
himself,  Augustine  dedicated  to  the  abbot  and  his 
monks  a  second  doctrinal  writing,  "De  correptione 
et  gmtia"  (P.  L.,  XLIV.  915  sqq.),  in  wMch  he 
explains  in  the  clearest  fashion  his  view9  upon  grace. 
He  informed  the  monks  that  correction  is  by  no  means 
superfluous,  since  it  is  the  means  by  which  God  works. 
As  for  the  freedom  to  sin,  it  is  in  reality  not  freedom, 
but  slavery  of  tiie  will.  True  freedom  of  the  will  is 
that  effected  by  grace,  since  it  makes  the  will  free 
from  the  slavery  M  sin.  Final  perseverance  is  likewise 
a  gift  of  grace,  inasmuch  as  ne  to  whom  God  has 

r .ted  it  will  infallibly  persevere.  Thus,  the  num- 
of  those  wedestined  to  heaven  from  eternity  is 
so  determined  and  certain,  that  "no  one  is  added  or 
subtracted".  This  seoona  work  seems  to  have  been 
also  received  approvingly  by  the  mollified  monks; 
not  so  by  subsequent  ages,  sinc«  this  ominous  book, 
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together  with  other  utterances,  has  given  occasion 
to  the  most  violent  controversies  concerning  the 
efficacy  of  grace  and  predestination.  All  advocates 
of  heretical  predestinarianism,  from  Lucidus  and 
Gottsohalk  to  Calvin,  have  appealed  to  Augustine 
as  their  crown-witness,  while  Catholic  theologians 
see  in  Augustine's  teaching  at  most  only  a  predesti- 
nation to  gloiy,  with  which  the  later  "negative  repro- 
bation" to  hell  is  parallel.  Augustine  is  entu«ly 
free  from  Calvin's  idea  that  God  positivelv  predes- 
tined the  damned  to  hell  or  to  sin.  Many  historians 
<rf  dogma  (Hamack,  Loofs,  Rottmanner,  etc.)  have 
passed  a  somewhat  different  censure  on  the  work, 
maintfuning  that  the  Doctor  of  Hippo,  his  rigorism 
increasmg  with  his  age,  has  here  expressed'^  most 
dearly  the  notion  of  "irresistible  grace"  (gratia 
irregiitibilu),  on  which  Jansenism  later  erected,  as 
is  known,  its  entire  heretical  system  of  grace.  As  the 
clearest  and  strongest  proof  of  this  contention,  the 
following  passage  (De  correptione  et  gratia,  xxxviii) 
is  cited:  "Subventum  est  i^tur  infirmitati  volunta- 
tis humame,  ut  divina  gratia  indeclinabiliter  et  in- 
■uperabiliter  ageretur  et  ideo,  quamvia  infirma,  non 
tamen  deficeret  neque  adversitate  aliaua  vinceretur.. " 
Is  this  not  clearly  the  "inevitable  ana  unconquerable 
grace"  of  Jansenism?  The  mere  analysis  of  the 
text  informs  us  better.  Thb  antithesis  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  words  do  not  allow  us  to  refer  the  terms 
"inevitably  and  unconquerably"  to  the  grace  as  such, 
they  must  be  referred  to  the  "human  will"  which, 
in  spite  of  its  infirmitv,  is,  bjr  grace,  made  "unyield- 
ing and  unconquerable"  against  the  temptation  to 
sin.  Again  the  very  easily  misunderstood  term 
ageretur  is  not  to  be  explained  as  "coercioQ  against 
one's  will"  but  as  "infallible  guidance",  which  does 
not  exclude  the  continuation  of  freedom  of  will  (cf . 
Mausbach,  "Die  Ethik  des  hi.  Augustins",  II,  Frei- 
burg, 1909,  p.  35). 

The  monks  of  Southern  Gaul,  who  dwelt  in  peace 
at  Marseilles  and  on  the  ndghbouring  isUnd  of 
Lerinum  (Liiins),  read  the  above-cited  and  other 
passages  of  Augustine  with  other  and  more  critical 
^es  wan  the  monks  at  Hadrumetum.  Abbot  John 
Cassian  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Victor  at  Marseilles, 
a  celebrated  and  holv  man,  was,  together  with  his 
fellow-monks,  especiiuOtv  repelled  by  the  arguments 
of  St.  Augustine.  The  Massilians,  as  they  were 
called,  were  known  throughout  the  Christian  world 
as  holy  and  virtuous  men,  conspicuous  for  their 
learning  and  asceticism.    They  had  heartily  ao- 

Suiesced  in  the  condemnation  of  Pelagianism  by  the 
ynod  of  Carthage  (418)  and  the  "Tractoria"  of  Pope 
Zosimus  (418),  and  also  in  the  doctrines  of  original 
sin  and  grace.  They  were,  however,  convinced  that 
Augustine  in  his  teaching  concerning  the  necebsity 
and  gratuity  especially  of  prevenient  grace  (gratia 
preecederu  seu  vraxenietui)  far  overshot  the  mark. 
Casedan  had  a  little  earlier  expressed  his  views  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  grace  ana  freedom  in  his  "Con- 
ferences" (CoUatio  XXIV  in  P.  L..  XLIX,  477  sqq.). 
As  a  man  of  Eastern  training  and  a  trusted  disciple 
of  St.  John  Chrysoetom,  he  had  taught  that  the 
free  will  was  to  be  accorded  somewhat  more  initiative 
than  he  was  accustomed  to  find  in  the  writings  of 
Augustine.  With  unmistakable  reference  to  Hippo, 
he  nad  endeavoured  in  his  thirteenth  conference  to 
demonstrate  from  Biblical  examples  that  God  fre- 
quenUy  awaits  the  good  impulses  of  the  natural  will 
before  coming  to  its  assistance  with  His  supernatural 
grace;  while  the  grace  often  preceded  the  will,  as  in 
the  case  of  Matthew  and  Peter,  on  the  other  hand  the 
will  frequently  preceded  the  ^«ce,  as  in  the  case  of 
Zacchsus  and  the  Good  Thief  on  the  cross.  This 
view  was  no  longer  Augustinian;  it  was  really  "half 
Pelagianism".  To  such  a  man  and  his  adherents, 
among  whom  the  monk  Hilarius  (already  appointed 
Bishop  of  Arks  in  428)  was  oonspicuous,  the  last 


writinos  from  Africa  must  have  appeared  a  masked 
remvof  and  a  downright  contradiction. 

Thus,  from  being  half  friendly,  the  Maasilians 
developisd  into  determined  opponents  of  Au|$ustice. 
Testimony  as  to  this  chai^  of  feding  is  supplied  by 
two  non^artijsan  laymen.  Prosper  of  Aquitaine  and  a 
certain  Hilarius,  both  of  whom  in  their  enthusoaaai 
for  the  newly-blossoming  monastic  life  voluntardr 
shared  in  the  daily  duties  of  the  monks.  In  two  dk- 
tinct  writings  (St.  Augustine,  Epp.  ccxxv-xxvi  in 
P.  L.,  XXXIII,  1002-12)  they  gave  Augustine  a 
strictly  matter-of-fact  report  of  the  theological  views 
of  the  Massilians.  Thev  dcetched  in  the  main  the 
following  picture,  which  we  complete  from  other 
sources:  (1)  In  distinguishing  between  the  begiimiiu: 
of  faith  (initium  fidei)  and  the  increase  of  faitii 
(augmentvm  fidei),  one  may  refer  the  former  to  the 
power  of  the  free  will,  while  the  faith  itself  and  its 
increase  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  God;  (2)  the 
gratuity  of  grace  is  to  be  maintained  against  Pelacius 
in  so  far  as  every  strictly  natural  merit  is  excluded; 
this,  however,  does  not  prevent  nature  and  its  wmkf 
from  having  a  certain  claim  to  grace;  (3)  as  regards 
final  perseverance  in  particular,  it  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  special  gift  of  grace,  since  the  justified 
man  may  of  his  own  strength  'persevere  to  the  «id; 
(4)  the  granting  or  withholding  of  baptismal  grace 
in  the  case  of  children  depends  on  the  Divine  pre- 
science of  their  future  conditioned  merits  or  misdeeds. 
This  fourth  statement,  which  is  of  a  highly  absurd 
nature,  has  never  been  condemned  as  beresy;  the 
three  other  propositions  contain  the  whole  eoncnce 
of  Semipelagianism. 

The  aged  Augustine  gathered  all  his  remaining 
strength  to  prevent  the  revival  of  Pelagianism  wbi^ 
had  then  been  hardly  overcome.    He  addrrased 
(428  or  429)  to  Prosper  and  Hilarius  the  two  works 
"De  praedeatinatione  sanctorum"  (P.  L.,  XLIV,  959 
sqq.)  and  "De  dono  persevmntie"  (P.  L.,  XLTV, 
993  sqq.).   In  refuting  their  erron,  Augustine  treats 
his  opponents  as  erring  friends,  not  as  neretics,  and 
humbly  adds  that,  before  his  ^isoopal  consecration 
(about  396),  he  himself  had  haea.  caught  in  a  "simi- 
lar error",  until  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul 
(I  Cor.,  iv,  7)  had  opened  his  eyes,  "  thinking  that  the 
faith,  by  which  we  bdieve  in  Ciod,  is  not  the  gift  of 
God,  but  is  in  us  of  ourselves,  and  that  tiuough  it 
we  obtain  the  gifts  wherebv  we  mav  live  temperately, 
justly,  and  ptouslv  in  this  world"  (De  predest. 
sanct.,  iii,  7).  The  Massilians,  however,  remamed  tm- 
appeased,  the  last  writings  of  Augustine  nmUng  no 
impression  upon  them.   Offended  at  this  obstinacy, 
Prosper  believed  the  time '  had  arrived  for  pubhc 
polemics.   He  first  described  the  new  state  of  the 
question  in  a  letter  to  a  certain  Rufinus  (Prosper 
Aquit.,  "  Ep.  ad  Rufinum  de  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio  ", 
in  P.  L.,  ALI,  77  sqq.),  lashed  in  a  poem  of  some 
tbousana   hexameters   (n^2  dxaplrrur,   "hoc  est 
de  ingratis",  in  P.  L.,  LI.  91  sqq.)  the  ingratitude 
of  the  "enemies  of  grace' ,  and  directed  against  an 
unnamed  assailant — perhaps  Cassian  himself — his 
"Epigrammata  in  obtrectatorem  Augustini"  (P.  L., 
XLI,  149  sqq.),  written  in  elegiacs.    At  the  tune  of 
the  composition  of  this  poem  (429-30),  Augustine 
was  still  ^ve. 

II.  Thb  Cduonation  of  SsiapBLAOiAinsM  (430- 
619).— On  29  Aug.,  430,  while  the  Vandals  were 
besieging  his  episcopal  city.  St.  Augustine  died. 
As  his  sole  champions,  he  left  his  disciples,  Frosptr 
and  Hilarius,  on  the  scene  of  conflict  in  Southern 
Gaul.  Prosper,  rightly  known  as  his  "best  disciple", 
alone  engaged  m  writmg,  and,  immersed  as  he  was 
in  the  nch  and  almost  inexhaustible  mind  of  tiie 
greatest  of  all  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  he  subss- 
quenUy  devoted  the  utmost  pains  to  soften  down 
with  noble  tact  the  rou^iness  and  abruptness  of  many 
of  his  master's  propositions.   Filled  with  the  eon- 
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viction  that  they  could  not  successfully  engage  such 
l«arned  and  respected  opponents,  Piocsper  and  Hilary 
journeyed  to  Rome  about  431  to  urge  Pope  Celestine 
I  to  take  official  steps  against  the  Semipelagians. 
Without  issuing  an^  definitive  decision,  the  pope 
contented  himself  with  an  exhortation  to  the  bisnops 
of  Gaul  (P.  L.,  L,  528  sqq.),  protecting  the  memory  of 
Augustine  from  o&Iumniation  and  imposing  silence 
on  the  innovators.  On  his  return  Probper  could 
claim  henceforth  to  be  engaging  in  the  conflict  "in 
virtue  of  the  authority  of  ttie  Apostolic  See"  (of. 
P.  L.,  LI,  178:  "ex  auctoritate  apostolicse  sedis). 
His  war  was  "pro  Augustino",  ana  in  every  direc- 
tion he  fought  on  his  behalf.  Thus,  about  431-32, 
he  repelled  the  "calumnies  of  the  Gauls"  against 
Augustine  in  his  "Reeponsiones  ad  capitula  objeo- 
tionum  Gallorum"  (P.  L.,  LI,  155  sqq.),  defended 
'  temperately  in  his  "Reeponsiones  ad  capitula  objec- 
tionum  Vincentianarum  (P.  L.,  LI.  177  sgq.),  the 
AueilkBtinian  teaching  concerning  predestination,  and 
finalhr,  in  his  "Reeponsiones  aid  excerpta  Gmuen- 
sium"  (P.  L.,  LI,  187  sqq.),  explfuned  the  sense  of 
excerpta  which  two  priests  of  GeaoA  had  collected 
from  the  writings  of  Augustine  concerning  predes- 
tination, and  had  forwarded  to  Prosper  for  inter- 
pretation. About'  433  (434)  he  even  ventiued  to 
attack  Cassian  himself,  the  soul  and  head  of  the  whole 
movement,  in  his  book,  "De  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio 
contra  CoUatorem"  (P.  L.,  LI.  213  sqq.).  The 
already  delicate  situation  was  thereby  embittered, 
notwitiistanding  the  friendly  concluding  sentences 
of  the  woric  Of  Hilary,  Proeper's  friemi,  we  hear 
nothing  more.  Prosper  himself  must  have  re^prded 
the  fiffEt  as  hopeless  for  the  time  being,  since  in  434 
— according  to  Loofs;  other  historians  give  the  year 
440 — he  shook  the  dust  of  Gaul  from  his  feet  and  left 
the  land  to  its  fate.  Settling  at  Rome  in  the  papal 
chancery,  he  took  no  further  part  directly  in  the 
controversy,  althou^  even  here  he  never  wearied 
propagating  Augustme's  doctrine  concerning  grace, 
publiming  several  treatises  to  spread  and  daend  it. 
The  Massilians  now  took  Uie.  field,  confident  of  vic- 
tory. One  of  their  greatest  leaders,  the  celebrated 
Vincent  of  L^rins,  under  the  peeudonjmi  of  Peregrinus 
made  in  434  concealed  attacks  on  Augustine  m  his 
classical  and  otherwise  excellent  work,  "Common- 
itorium  pro  catholics  fidei  veritate"  (P.  L.,  L,  637 
sqq)j  and  in  individual  passages  frankly  espoused 
SemipelagianiBm .  This  booklet  should  probaibly  be 
regarded  as  simply  a  "polemical  treatise  againat 
Augustine". 

liiat  Semipdagianism  remained  the  prevailing 
tendency  in  Gaul  during  the  following  period,  is 
proved  by  Amobius  the  Younger,  so  called  in  contrast 
to  Amobius  the  Elder  of  Sicca  (about  303).  A  Gaul 
by  birth,  and  skilled  in  exegesis,  Amooius  wrote 
atmut  460  extensive  explanations  of  the  Psalms 
("Commentarii  in  Psalmos"  in  P.  L.,  LIII,  327 
sqq.)  with  a  tendency  towards  allegorising  and  open 
tilts  at  Augustine's  doctrine  of  grace.  Of  his  per- 
sonal life  nothing  is  known  to  us.  Certain  Works  from 
other  penri  have  been  wrongly  ascribed  to  him. 
Thus,  the  collection  of  scholia  ("Adnotationes  ad 
qiuedam  evangelionim  loca"  in  P.  L.,  LIII,  669 
sqq.),  formerly  attributed  to  him,  must  be  referred 
to  the  pie-Constantine  period,  as  B.  Grundl  has 
recently  proved  (cf.  "Theol.  Quartalschr.".  Tubingen, 
1897,  555  sqq.).  Likewise,  the  work  ''Conflictus 
Amobii  catholici  cum  Serapione  .£gyptio"  (P.  L., 
LIII,  239  sqq.)  cannot  have  been  written  b^  our 
Amobius,  inasmuch  as  it  is  entirely  Augustinian  in 
spirit.  When  B&umer  wished  to  assign  the  author- 
ship to  Faustus  of  Riei  ("Katholik".  II.  Mains, 
1887,  pp.  398  sqq.),  he  overlooked  tne  fact  i^t 
Faubtus  also  was  a  Semipelagian  (see  below),  and 
that,  in  anv  case,  so  dilettante  a  writing  as  the  above 
could  not  be  ascribed  to  the  learned  Bishop  of  Ries. 
Xni.-46  . 


The  true  author  is  to  be  sought  in  Italy,  not  in  GauL 
His  chief  object  is  to  prove  against  Monophysitism, 
in  the  form  of  a  disputation,  the  agreement  in  faith 
between  Rome  and  the  Greek  champions  of  Ortho- 
doxy, Athanasius  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Natu- 
rally Amobius  overcomes  the  Egyptian  Serapion. 
One  can  Uierefore  scarcely  err  in  regarding  the 
"Catholic  Amobius"  as  an  obscure  monk  livmg  in 
Rome.  Until  recent  times  the  authorship  of  the 
work  called  the  "Liber  pnedestinatus"  was  also 
commonly  ascribed  to  our  Amobius.  The  Bul>-title' 
reads:.  "Prsedestinatoram  hteresis  et  libri  S.  Augus- 
tino temere  adscripti  refutatio"  (P.  L.,  LIII,  587 
sqq.).  Dating  from  the  fifth  century  and  divided 
into  three  parts,  this  work,  which  was  first  published 
by  J.  Sirmond  m  1643,  attempts  under  the  mask  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  to  refute  Augustine's  doctrine 
of  grace  together  with  the  heretictu  Predestinarian- 
ism  of  pseudo-Augustinc.  As  the  third  part  is  not 
merely  Scmipelagianism  but  undisguised  Pelagianism, 
von  Schubert  has  of  late  rightly  concluded  {"Der 
sog.  Pnedestinatus,  ein  Bcitrag  zur  Gesch.  des  Pel- 
agianismui",  Leipzig,  1903)  mat  the  author  wrote 
about  440  in  Italy,  perhaps  at  Rome  itself,  and  was 
one  of  the  as&ociates  of  Julian  of  Eclanum  (for  further 
particulars  see  PBBOEsnNABiAjnsu). 

The  most  important  representative  of  Scmi- 
pelagianism after  Cas&ian  was  undoubtedly  the 
celebrated  Bishop  Faustus  of  Riez.  When  the  Gallic 
priest  Lucidus  had  drawn  on  himself,  on  account  of 
his  heretical  predestinationism,  the  condemnation  of 
two  synods  (Aries,  473;  Lyons.  474),  Faustus  was 
commissioned  by  the  assembled  bishops  to  write  a 
scientific  refutation  of  the  condemned  heresy;  hence 
his  work,  "De  gratia  libri  U"  (P.  L.,  LVIII,  783 
sqq.).  Agreeing  neither  with  the  "p^tifer  doctor 
Pelanus"  nor  with  the  "error  prsedestinationis"  of 
Lucidus,  he  resolutely  adopted  the  BtandpMint  of 
John  Cassian.  Like  nim,  he  denied  the  necessity - 
of  prevenient  grace  at  the  bMinning  of  justification, 
ana  compares  the  will  to  a  ''small  nook"  (qiuedam 
voluntatis  ansula)  which  reaches  out  and  seises  grace. 
Of  predestinlttion  to  heaven  and  final  perseverance 
as  a  "special  grace"  (gratia  gpeeialit,  personalis) 
he  will  not  hear.  That  he  sincerely  beheved  that 
by  thesepropoeitions  he  was  condemnmg  not  a  dogma 
of  the  Church,  but  the  false  private  views  of  St. 
Augustine,  is  as  certain  in  his  case  as  in  that  of  his 
pr^ecessors  Cassian  and  Hilary  of  Aries  (see  above). 
Consequently,  their  objectivdy  reprehensible  but 
subjectively  excusable  action  has  not  prevented 
fVanoe  from  honourimz  these  three  men  as  saints 
even  to  this  day.  The  later  Massilians  were  as 
little  conscious  as  the  earlier  that  they  had  strajred 
from  the  straight  line  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  in- 
fallible authority  of  the  Church  had  not  yet  given  a 
decision. 

One  should,  however,  speak  only  of  a  predomi- 
nance, and  not  of  a  supremacy,  of  Scmipelagianism 
at  this  period.  In  proof  of  this  statement  we  may 
cite  two  anonymous  writings,  which  appeared  most 
probably  in  Gaul  itself.  About  430  an  unknown 
writer,  recognized  by  Pope  Gelaaius  as  "probatiis 
ecclesise  magister",  composed  the  >  epoch-making 
work,  "De  vocatione  ommum  gentium'^  (P.  L.,  Id, 
647  sqa.).  It  is  an  honest  and  skilful  attempt  to 
soften  down  the  contradictions  and  to  facilitate  the 
passage  from  Semipelagianism  to  a  moderate  Augus- 
tinism.  To  harmonize  the  universality  of  the  will  of 
redemption  with  restricted  predestinatioo,  the  anony- 
mous author  distinguishes  between  the  ^eral  pro- 
vision of  grace  (benignitas  generalis)  which  excludes 
no  one,  and  the  special  care  of  God  (gratia  spectaiu), 
which  is  given  only  to  the  elect.  As  suggestions 
towiuds  this  distinction  are  abeady  found  iaSt.- 
Augustine,  we  may  say  that  this  work  stands  on 
.  Augustinian  ground  (cf.  Loofs,  "Do^menfeach.'.',  4tb 
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ed.;  Leipzig,  1906,  p.  391).  Another  anonymous 
writing  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
reckoned  among  the  works  of  Augustine,  and  edited 
by  the  Academy  of  Vienna,  bears  the  title:  "Hypom- 
neetioon  contra  Peli^ianoB  et  Ccelestianos"  (Coii>uB 
acriptor.  ecclesiast.  latin.,  X,  1611  sqq.).  It  contains 
a  refutation  of  Semipelagianism,  as  it  condemns  the 
foundation  of  predestination  on  the  "faith  foreseen" 
by  God  {fides  prcansa).  But  it  also  sharply  chal- 
lenges the  irresistibility  of  grace  and  predestination 
to  nell.  As_  the  ground  for  eternal  damna^on  the 
Divine  foresight  of  sin  is  given,  although  the  author 
cannot  help  seeing  that  eternal  punishment  as  the 
consequence  of  sin  is  settled  from^  all  eternity.  A 
third  work  deserves  special  attention,  inasmuch  as 
it  reflects  the  views  of  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century;  it  is  entitled:  "Indiculus  seu  pneteri- 
torum  Sedis  ApostoUcs  episcoporum  auctoritates" 
(in  Dencinger-Bannwart,  ''Enchiridion",  Freiburg, 
1908,  nn.  129-42),  and  emphasices  in  twelve  chapters 
the  powerlessness  of  man  to  raise  himself,  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  grace  for  all  salutary  works,  and 
the  special  grace-character  of  finifl  perseverance. 
Hie  doe^&e  and  more  difficult  questions"  concern- 
ing grace,  as  they  emerged  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion, were  passiad  over  as  sui>erfluous.  TheAugus- 
tinian  stancboint  of  the  compiler  is  as  unmistakable 
as  the  anti-oemipelagian  tendency  of  the  whole  work. 
Regarded  in  earlier  times  and  to  some  extent  even 
to-day  as  a  papal  instruction  sent  by  Celestine  I  to 
the  bishops  oi  Gaul  togetho*  with  the  document 
mentionea  above,  this  appendix,  or  "indiculus", 
is  now  considered  unauthentic  and  its  origin  referred 
to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  It  is  certain  that 
about  A.D.  500  this  work  was  recognized  as  the  official 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  ^ostolic  See. 

III.  Decline  and  End  of  Semipdtuiianiam  (519-30). 
— Not  at  Rome  or  in  Gaul,  but  after  a  roundabout 
passage  through  Constantinople,  the  Semq>elagian 
strife  was  to  break  out  with  new  violence.  It  hap- 
pened in  this  wise:  In  519,  Scythian  monks  under 
Johannes  Maxentius  who  was  versed  in  Latin  liters^ 
ture,  appeared  at  Constantinople  with  the  intention 
of  having  inserted  in  the  symbol  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  (451)  the  Christological  formula, "  Unus 
de  a.  Trinitate  in  came  crucifixus  est",  in  view  of  the 
Theopaschite  quarrel^  which  was  then  raging.  In 
this  clause  the  fanatical  monks  saw  the  "standard 
of  orthodoxjr",  and  regarded  the  solemn  reception 
of  the  same  into  the  symbol  as  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  overthrowing  Monophysitism.  With  their 
untimely  proposition  they  importuned  even  the 
papal  legates,  who  were  entrusted  with  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  re-establishment  of  officiid  relations 
between  Rome  and  Byzantium.  When  Bi^op 
Possessor  fnnn  Africa  approached  the  hesitating 
legates  with  quotations  from  the  works  of  the  recent- 
ly-deceased Faustus  of  Riei,  Maxentius  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  denounce  Possessor  and  his  abettors  curtlv 
as  "partisans  of  Pelagius"  {sectatorea  Pdagii;  a. 
Maxentius,  "Ep.  ad  legatos"  in  P.  G.,  LXXXVI, 
85).  Thus  the  question  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Faustus 
suddenly  arose,  and  simultuieously  that  of  Semipe- 
'lagianimn  in  ^enwal;  henceforth,  the  conflict  never 
arated  imtil  its  final  settlement.  As  no  decision 
oould  be  reached  without  the  concurroice  of  Rome, 
Maxentius  started  for  Rome  in  June,  519,  with 
several  fellow-monks  to  lay  their  petition  before  Pope 
Hormisdas*  During  their  fourteen  months'  residence 
at  Rome  they  left  no  means  untried  to  induce  the 
pope  to  recognize  the  Christological  formula  and  to 
condemn  Faustus.  Hormisdas,  however,  refused  to 
yield  to  either  request.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  reply 
to  Bishop  Possessor  of  20  Aug.,  520,  he  complains 
Intterly  of  the  tactless  and  fanatical  conduct  of  the 
Ekqrthian  monks  at  Rome  (cf,  A.  Thiel,  '.'Epistols 
Bomanor.  Pontif.  genuinte",  I,  Braunsberg,  1868, 


As  for  Faustus,  Hormisdas  declares  in  tiic 
same  letter  that  his  works  certainly  contain  mud 
that  is  distorted  (incongrua)  and  is,  moreova',  LOt 
included  among  the  recognized  writings  of  the  Fatheif 
The  sound  doctrine  on  grace  and  freedom  oouM  be 
taken  from  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine. 

This  evasive  answer  of  the  pope,  showing  no  in- 
clination to  meet  their  wishes,  was  tar  from  pleasing 
to  Maxentius  and  his  companians.  TuminK  efaewfaere 
for  support  Maxentius  formed  a  league  of  the  Africao 
bishops,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  Vandal  perse- 
cution of  the  Catholics  under  King  Thrasamund 
(496-^523),  were  living  in  exile  on  the  Island  of  Sar- 
dinia.  Fulgentius  of  Rutpe,  the  most  learned  of 
the  exiles,  inquired  into  the  matter  on  behalf  of  bis 
fellow-bishops.    In  a  long  epistle  (Fulgentius,  Ep. 
xvii,  "De  inciimatione  et  gratia",  in  P.  L.,  LXV,  451 
sqq.),  he  gratified  the  Scythian  monks  by  approving 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  Chiristoloncal  formula  and  the 
condemnation  of  Faustus  of  Riez.  Unfortunatelr 
his  polemical  work  in  seven  books  agfunst  Faustus 
is  lost,  but  in  his  numerous  writings,  which  he  com- 
posed partly  during  his  exile  in  Sardinia  and  partly 
after  his  return  to  Africa,  there  breathes  a  spirit  so 
truly  Augustinian  that  he  has  been  rightly  calkd 
the  "^itemized  Augustine".    The  blow  dealt  to 
Faustus  had  its  effect. both  in  Gaul  and  at  Rome. 
Bishop  Cffisarius  of  Aries,  although  a  pupfl  of  L^rins, 
subscribed  to  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  xrace, 
and  his  views  were  shared  by  many  of  the  Gallic 
q>iscopate.   Other  bishops  were  indeed  still  inclined 
towards  Semipelagianism.    At  a  Synod  of  Valeace 
(528  or  529)  Csesarius  was  attacked  on  account  of 
his  teaching,  but  was  able  to  reply  eflfectively.  Hav- 
ing been  assured  of  the  "authoritv  and  support  of 
the  ApoetoUc  See",  he  summoned  on  3  July,  529. 
the  sharers  of  his  views  to  the  Second  ^ynodof 
Orange,   which   condemned   Semipelagianism  la 
heresy. '  In  twenty-five  canons  the  entire  power- 
lessness of  nature  tor  good,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
prevenient  grace  for  salutarv  acts,  eqiecially  for  the 
beginning  of  faith,  the  absolute  gratuitv  of  the  first 
|i;race  and  of  final  perseverance,  were  defined,  while 
m  the  epilogue  the  predestination  of  the  will  to  evil 
was  brand^  as  heresy  (cf.  Denzinger-Bannwart, 
nn.  174-200).   As  Pepe  Boniface  II  solemnly  rati- 
fied the  decrees  in  the  (oUowing  year  (530),  the  Synod 
of  Orange  was  raised  to  the  raidc  of  an  oecumenical 
council.   It  was  the  final  triumph  of  the  dead  Augus- 
tine, the  "  Doctor  of  Grace". 

ScAiUK^Probo.  (b  aratia,  V,  v,  aqq.;  Eixmamva  (LiriNrs 
MKteb),  be  PeuiaiaHU  tt  Semipaag.  erroribiu  (Antwerp,  1705); 
GsrrKBH,  Hittoria  umipdaeiantmi  (Odttingen,  1828) ;  WioaEW, 
ae$eh.  da  Pelaeianimut  (Hamburc  1836);  Koch,  Der  U. 
Fautttu  «.  Riet  (Stuttgart,  1893) ;  Abmold,  CdaoriiM  ton  ArtlaU 
(Leipiis,  18M);  HocH,  Di»  Lehrt  ia  Joh.  Ciutian  mm  A'a'or  «. 
thmde  (Freiburg,  1896) ;  StrBUST,  Le  tanipilaoianitme  de*  originf* 
dan*  te*  nppotU  awe  Augmtin,  U  pUoffianitme  tt  Ciali**  (Nunur, 
1897) ;  W6BTBB,  BeitrOt*  tur  D(  '  •"-       •— ■ — ^— '  


 _\oanunoe*ch.  de*  StmifdagiminKa 

(Faderbom,  1898) ;  loni,  Zvr  Dogmeiteeeeh.  da  Semtpelafianu- 
mu*  (MUDster,  1900);  HsrELS-iLECLnica,  Hi*,  da  coimUm.  II 
(Paris,  1906);  Tixebont,  Hiet.  da  dogma,  II  (2iid  ed.,  Faru. 
1909);  Habhack,  Dogmenvetek..  Ill  (4th  ed.,  Frdburg,  1910). 
On  questions  of  literary  history  see  Babdehhsvek,  Patnlet" 
(Srd  ed.,  Freiburg,  1910),  paaim,  tr.  SHABAN  (St.  Louis,  1908); 
on  tlw  Middle  Ages  of.  Mihobb,  Die  OnadenUkre  d*»  Dun*  SalM 
auf  {Arm  tmoMieheit  PaioaiaaiimtM  «.  Semipelag.  ^e/roft  (MOs- 
ster,  1906) ;  on  the  internal  development  of  Augustine's  teachuf 
"  ~'  "  "  tidaderGrutubvgderWeUaneclmiat 


consult  WBiNAND,  Die  Oatteeida  der 
da  U.  XiwusKniu  (Padetbom,  1910). 


J.  POHLE. 


86mitflB.~-The  term  Semites  is  applied  to  a  group 
of  peoples  closely  related  in  language,  whose  hshiM 
is  Asia  and  parthr  Africa.  The  en)re8Bion  is  derived 
from  the  Biblical  table  of  nations  (Gen.,  x),  in  which 
most  of  these  peoples  are  recorded  as  descendants  of 
Noah's  son  Sem.  The  term  Semite  was  proposed  at 
first  for  the  languages  related  to  the  Hebrew  bv  Lud- 
wigSchlSzer,  in  EicUiom's  "Repertorium",  vol.  VIII 
(Leipzig,,  1781),  p.  161.  Through  Eichhom  the  name 
then  came  into  general  usage  (cf.  Us  "Einleitung  m 
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das  Alte  Testament"  (Leipcig,  1787),  I,  p.  46, 
'"'  Bch.  der  neuen  Spracnenkunde",  pt.  I 

1807)  it  had  ah«ady  become  a  nxed  technical 


Inhia 

I  (Gfittin- 


"Gesch.  der  neuen  Spracl 
gen,  1807)  it  had  abeady 

term.  Since  then  the  name  has  been  generally 
adopted,  except  that  modem  science  uses  it  in  a  some- 
what wider  sense  to  include  all  those  peoples  who  are 
either  demonstrably  of  Semitic  origin,  or  who  appear 
in  hbtory  as  completely  Semitized. 

CUutificaUm. — In  iustoric  times  all  Western  Asia 
(see  betow),  with  the  exception  of  the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor,  was  Semitic.  From  the  philological  point 
of  view  the  Semitic  peoples  are  divicied  into  four  chief 
ooups:  Babylonian-Assyrian  Semites  (East  Semites), 
Qianaanitic  Semites  (West  Semites),  Aramaic  Semites 
(North  Sonites),  and  Arabian  Semites  (South  Se- 
mites). The  last-named  group  is  divided  into  North 
and  South  Ar^ians,  of  which  last  the  Abyssinians 
are  a  branch.  The  first  three  groups  are  usually 
termed  North  Semites,  in  contrast  to  the  Arabian 
sTOup,  or  South  Semites.  But  the  classification  of  the 
Babylonian  with  the  Aramaic  and  Chanaanitic  Se- 
mites is  not  permisnble  from  tide  philological  point  of 
view. 

Territory. — The  great  mountain-chains  which  begin 
at  the  Syto-Cilician  boundary,  and  then  curving  to- 
wards the  south-west  extend  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  separ 
rate  on  the  north  and  east  the  territory  of  the  Semites 
from'  that  of  the  other  peoples  of  Western  Asia.  It 
includes  the  Syro-Arabian  plain  with  the  civilized 
countries  extending  to  the  east  and  west  and  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  which  joins  it  on  the  south.  The 
lowlands  to  the  east  are  formed  by  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  and  include  the  homes  of  two  very  ancient 
civilisations,  in  the  north  the  rather  undulating  Meso- 
potamia, in  the  south  the  low  Babylonian  plain;  the 
umd  extending  to  the  west  from  the  lower  Euphrates 
is  called  Chudea.  These  are  the  territories  of  the 
East  Semitic  tribes  and  states.  On  the  west  lies 
Northern  Syria,  then  the  Lebanon  Moimtains  with  the 
intervening  Coclo-Syria,  the  oasis  of  Damascus,  the 
seat  of  an  ancient  culture,  the  Hauran,  and  in  the 
the  midst  of  the  desert  the'oasis  of  Palmyra  (Tadmor). 
These  territories  were  at  a  later  period  occupied  prin- 
cipally by  Aramaic  tribes.  Ttie  territory  on  the  coast 
extending  westwards  from  Lebanon,  and  Palestine, 
which  joms  it  on  the  south,  are  the  principal  seats  of 
the  Chanaanitic  Semites.  The  mountainous  country  to 
the  east  of  Arabia  and  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  extend- 
ing to  the  west  of  Arabia,  belong  to  Arabia  proper,  the 
territory  of  the  South  Semites. 

Original  Home. — The  tribes  which  inhabited  these 
territories,  and  to  some  extent  still  inhabit  them, 
show  in  language,  traits,  and  character  a  sharply 
characterized  individuality  which  separates  them  dis- 
tinctly from  other  peoples.  Their  languages  are 
closely  related  to  one  another,  not  being  aiunost  inde- 
pendent branches  of  language,  like  the  great  groups 
of  Indo-Germanic  languages,  but  rather  dialects  of  a 
single  linguistic  group.  Physically,  also,  the  Semitic 
tyi>e  is  a  uniform  one.  In  its  purest  form  it  is  found 
in  Arabia.  Here  also  the  phonetics  and  partly  also 
the  grammatical  structure  ot  the  Semitic  language,  are 
most  purely,  as  the  vocabulary  is  most  completely, 
preserved.  From  these  as  well  ad  from  other  circum- 
cumstances  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  Arabia 
should  be  considered  the  original  home  of  the  Semitic 
peoples.  AU  the  racial  peculiarities  of  the  Semites 
are  best  erolfuned  from  the  character  of  a  desert 
people.  AU  Semites  settled  in  civilized  lands  are, 
therefore,  to  be  considered  offshoots  of  the  desert 
tribes,  which  were  detached  one  after  the  other  from 
the  parent  stem.  This  pressing  forward  towards 
civilized  lands  was  a  continuous  movement,  often 
in  a  slow  development  lasting  through  centuries, 
but  often  also  in  mighty  and  sudden  invasions, 
the  last  of  which  appears  in  that  of  the  Arabs  of  Is- 
lam.  The  further  question  as  to  how  the  original  an- 


cestors of  the  Semites  came  to  Arabia,  is  for  the  pres- 
ent beyond  historical  knowledge. 

Ea»t  Semites. — The  first  emigrants  from  Arabia 
who  succeeded  in  acquiring  new  landed  possessions 
were  the  Semitic  Babylonians.  In  Babylonia  the  in- 
vaders proceeded  to  adopt  the  highly-developed  civ- 
ihzation  of  an  ancient  non-Semitic  people,  the  Simie- 
rians,  and  with  it  the  cuneiform  alphabet,  which  the 
latter  had  invented.  When  this  invasion  occurred  is 
not  known;  but  that  it  was  accomplished  in  several 
stages,  and  after  temporary  settlements  on  the  bor- 
ders, is  unquestionable.  Bjr  3000  b.  c.  the  dominion 
.  of  the  Senutes  in  Babylonia  was  an  accomplished 
fact. 

Ethnologically  considered,  the  Babylonians  are  a 
mixed  people,  composed  partly  of  the  Sumerian  and 
the  most  ancient  Semitic  emigrants,  partly  also  of  the 
continuously  invading  West  Semites,  and  further- 
more of  Kassites  and  other  people,  ail  of  whom  were 
amalgamated.  The  principal  seat  of  the  Semitic  ele- 
ment was  in  the  north,  in  the  land  of  Accad,  whUe  in 
the  south  the  Sumerians  were  most  numerous.  Un- 
der Sargon  and  Naram-Sin  was  completed  the  amal- 
^mation  of  the  Sumerian  and  the  Accadian  (Semitic) 
civilization,  which  in  the  acn  of  Hammurabi  appears 
as  an  accomplished  fact.  The  mighty  expansion  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  Mediterranean  naturally  resulted 
in  the  wide  extension  of  the  Sumerian- Accadjan  civili- 
sation, and  for  a  millennium  and  a  half  Babel  was  the 
intellectual  centre  of  Western  Asia.  As  is  proved  by 
the  Tel-el-Amama  letters,  the  Babylonian  language 
and  script  were  known  in  Western  Asia  as  well  as  m 
Egypt  and  Cyprus,  at  least  at  the  courts  of  the  rulers. 
At  an  early  period  the  Semites  must  have  invaded  the 
mountainous  territory  to  the  east  of  Babylonia.  Not 
until  about  2300  b.  c.  do  we  find  a  foreign  element  in 
Elam.  Before  this  time,  according  to  inscriptions 
which  have  been  found,  Babylonian  Semites  lived 
there. 

On  the  Accadian  border  dwelt  the  Semitic  tribes  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  are  included  under  the  general 
term  Subari.  The  centre  of  this  region  is  desert,  but 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Chaboras,  and  Tigris 
are  strips  of  land  capable  of  cultivation,  upon  which  at 
an  early  period  Semitic  settlements  were  established, 
for  the  mo^  part  probably  under  local  dynasties.  The 
Subari  include  auo  the  Assyrians,  who  founded  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  between  the  mouths  of 
the  two  Zab  rivers  a  city  which  bore  the  same  name  as 
the  race  and  its  god.  All  these  tribes  and  states  w«« 
under  the  influence  of  Babylonia  and  its  civilization, 
and  Bai>ylonian-Semitic  was  their  official  and  literary 
language.  But  while  ia  Babylonia  the  Semitic  ele- 
ment was  amalgamated  with  different  strata  of  the 
original  population,  in  Mesopotamia  the  Semitic  type 
was  more  purely  preserved. 

Briefly  recapitulating  the  political  history  of  the 
Eastern  Semites,  we  may  distinguish  four  periods. 
The  first  includes  essentially  the  fortunes  of  the  an- 
cient Babylonian  realm;  the  second  witnesses  the  pre- 
dominance of  Assur,  involved  in  constant  stru^les 
with  Babylonia,  which  still  maintained  its  mde- 
pendence.  During  tiie  third  period  Assur,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Babylonia,  achieves  the  summit  of  its 
power ;  this  is  followed,  after  the  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
by  the  short  prosperity  of  the  new  Babylonian  King- 
dom under  the  rule  of  the  Chaldeans.  This  power, 
and  with  it  the  entire  dominion  of  the  Semites  in 
south-western  Asia,  was  overthrown  by  the  Persians. 

Chanaaniiie  Semites. — ^This  designation  was  chosen 
because  the  races  belonging  to  this  group  can  best  be  ' 
studied  in  the  land  of  Chanaan.  They  represent  a 
second  wave  of  emigration  into  civiUzed  territory. 
About  the  middle  of  the  third  millennium  before  Christ 
they  were  a  race  of  nomads  in  a  state  of  transition  to 
settled  life,  whose  invasions  were  directed  against  the 
East  as  well  as  the  Wiest.   About  this  time  there  ooor 
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stantly  appear  in  Babylonia  the  names  of  gods,  rulers, 
and  other  persons  of  a  distinctly  Chanaanitio  char- 
acter. To  these  belongs  the  so-called  first  Babylo- 
nian dynasty,  the  most  celebrated  representative  of 
which  IB  Hammurabi.  Its  rule  probably  denotes  the 
high  tide  of  that  new  invasion  of  Babylonia,  which  ^so 
strongly  influenced  Assyria.  In  time  the  new  stratum 
was  absorbed  by  the  existing  population,  and  therebv 
became  a  part  of  Babylonian  Semitism.  Througn 
the  same  invasion  the  civilized  territory  of  the  West 
received  a  new  po'pulation,  and  even  Egypt  was  af- 
fected. For  the  Hyksos  (diepherd  kings)  are  in  the 
main  only  the  last  offshoot  of  that  Chanaanitic  inva- 
sion, and  in  their  rulers  we  see  a  similar  phenomenon 
as  that  of  the  Chanaanitic  dynasty  of  Babylonia.  _  As 
Tegfixda  the  Semites  in  Chanaan  itself,  the  earliest 
wave  of  the  invasion,  which  in  consequence  of  subse- 
quent pressure  was  ultimately  pushed  forward  to  the 
coast,  IS  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  the  Phceni- 
cians.  A  picture  of  the  conditions  of  the  races  and 
principalities  of  Palestine  in  the  fifteenth  century  b.  c. 
18  given  in  the  Tcl-el-Amama  letters.  _  In  them  we 
find  a  series  of  Chanaanitic  glosses,  which  show  that 
even  at  that  time  the  most  important  of  those  char- 
acterbtic  peculiarities  had  been  developed,  which 
rave  their  distinctive  character  to  the  best  known 
Chanaanitic  dialects,  the  Phcenician  and  the  Hebrew. 
Further  examples  of  Chanaanitic  language  of  the  sec- 
ond millennium,  especially  as  regards  the  vocabulary, 
are  the  Semitic  glosses  in  the  E^a>tiaa. 

To  the  Chanaanitic  races  settled  in  Palestine  belong 
also  the  Hebrew  unmigrtuits  under  Abraham,  from 
whom  again  the  Moabites  and  AmmonitM  sepa- 
rated. A  people  closely  related  to  the  Hebrews 
were  also  the  Edomites  in  the  Seir  mountains,  who 
later  appear  under  the  name  of  Idunueans  in  Southern 
Judea.  These  mountains  had  before  them  been  set- 
tled by  the  Horites  who  were  partly  expelled,  partly 
absorbed  by  the  Edomites.  A  last  wave  of  the  immi- 
gration into  Chanaan  are  the  Israelites,  descendants 
of  the  Hebrews,  who  after  centuries  of  residence  in 
Egypt,  and  after  forty  years  of  noinadie*iife  in  the 
desert,  returned  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  of  which 
they  took  possession  after  long  and  weary  struggles. 
That  the  influence  of  Chanaanitic  Semitism  extended 
far  into  the  North  is  proved  by  the  two  Zendsirli  in- 
scriptions: the  so-called  Hadiad  inscription  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  the  Panammu  inscription  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  language  of  which  snows  a  Cha- 
naanitic chanicter  with  Aramaic  intermixture.  On 
Uie  other  hand,  the  so-called  building  inscription  of 
Bir-Rok«*b,  dating  from  the  last  third  of  the  eighth 
century,  is  purely  Aramaic — a  proof  that  the  Ara- 
maization  ofNortnem  Svria  was  in  full  progress. 

Aramaic  Semites. — These  represent  a  thu-d  wave  of 
Semitic  immigration.  In  cuneiform  inscriptions  dat- 
ing from  the  bieginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  b.  c. 
they  are  mentioned  as  Ahlami.  Their  expansion 
probably  took  place  within  the  fifteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  b.  c.  from  the  plain  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  mountains  of  Edom. 
As  early  as  the  reign  of  Salmanasar  I  (1300)  they  had 
pressed  far  into  Mesopotamia  and  become  a  public 
scourge,  in  consequence  of  which  the  stream  of  immi- 
gration could  not  longer  be  restrained.  During  the 
new  eiroansion  of  Assyrian  power  under  Tiglat£-Pi- 
leser  I  (1118-1093  B.C.) his  reports  enumerate  victories 
over  the  Aramsans.  Their  lurther  advance  into  the 
territory  of  the  Euphrates  and  towards  Syria  took 

§Iace  i^out  1 10&-1000  b.  c.  By  the  nmth  century  all 
yria  was  Aramaicized;  many  small  states  were 
formed,  principally  successors  of  the  Hittite  King- 
dom. The  most  important  Aramsean  principality 
was  that  of  Damascus,  which  was  destroyed  by  Tig- 
lath-Pileser  III  in  732.  In  like  manner  the  remain- 
ing Aramaic  states  succumbed.  A  new  rebellion  was 
suppressed  by  Sargon,  and  with  this  the  rule  of  the 


Aranueans  in  Syria  ended.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Aramsean  element  in  Mesopotamia  was  constantly 
growing  stronger.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury we  hear  of  a  number  of  small  Aramaic  states  w 
Bedouin  territories  there.  They  were  subdued  under 
AsBumasirpal  (Asshur-nasir-par)  III  (884-860),  and 
the  independence  of  their  princes  was  destroyed  by 
his  successor  Salmanasar  (ahalmaneeer)  II.  Never- 
theless, the  immigration  continued.  In  the  struggles 
of  Assyria  the  Aranueans  of  Mesopotamia  alw»-s 
made  common  cause  with  its  enemies,  and  even  undler 
Assufbanipal  they  were  allied  with  his  opponents. 
From  this  time  we  hear  nothing  more  of  them.  They 
were  probably  absorbed  by  the  remaining  population. 

Their  language  alone,  which  the  Aranueans  in  con- 
sequence of  their  numerical  superiority  forced  upon 
these  countries,  survived  in  the  sphere  of  the  North 
Semitic  civilisation,  and  was  not  obliterated  until 
the  Islam's  conquest.  Hie  potent  Arabic  displaced 
the  Aramaic  dialects  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
remnants.  Since  the  second  half  of  the  eighth 
century  the  use  of  Aramaic  as  a  hmguage  of  inter- 
course can  be  proved  in  Assyria,  and  about  the 
same  time  it  certainly  prevailed  in  Babylonia  among 
the  commercial  claraes  of  the  populatitm.  In  the 
West  also  their  language  extended  in  a  souliierly  di- 
rection as  far  as  Northern  Arabia.  For  Aramaic  had 
become  the  general  language  of  commerce,  whicdi  the 
Semitic  peoples  of  Western  Asia  found  themselves 
compelled  to  adopt  in  their  oommercial,  cultural,  and 
political  relations.  The  Aramaic  elements  of  the 
population  were  absorbed  by  the  other  peoples  of  the 
existing  civilised  lands.  Tney  developed  a  distinct 
nationality  in  Damascus.  In  Mesopotamia  itself,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edessa,  Maroin,  and  Nisibis, 
Aramaic  individuality  was  long  preserved.  But  the 
culture  of  this  country  was  afterwards  strongly  per- 
meated by  Hellenism.  One  of  the  last  political  for- 
mations of  the  Aramsans  is  found  in  Palmyra,  which 
in  the  first  century  b.  c.  became  the  centre  of  a  flour- 
ishing state  under  Arabian  princes.  It  flourished  un- 
til the  ambitious  desi^  of  .Odenathus  and  Zenobia  to 
play  the  leading  part  m  the  East  caused  its  destruction 
Dy  the  Romans.  A  small  fragment  of  Aramaic-speak- 
ing population  may  be  still  found  in  Ma'lula  and  two 
other  viUages  of  the  Anti-Lebanon.  So-called  New 
Syrian  dialects,  descendants  of  the  East  Aramaic,  are 
spoken  in  Tur  'Abdin  in  Mesapotamia,  to  the  east  and 
north  of  Mosul,  and  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  as  wdl  as  on  the  west  shore  cf  Lake  Urmia. 
Of  these  Aramai<yflpeaking  Christians  a  part  lives  on 
what  was  clearly  ancient  Aramaic  territory;  but  for 
those  on  Lake  Urmia  we  must  assume  a  later  immi- 
gration. Nestorian  bishops  of  Urmia  are  mentioned 
as  early  as  a.  n.  1111. 

Araoie-Abyasinian  Semites. — (a)  Arabs,  the  most 
powerful  branch  of  the  Semitic  group  of  peoples,  are 
mdigenous  to  Ceatral  and  Northern  Anbia,  where 
even  to-day  the  original  character  is  most  purely  pre- 
served. At  an  early  period  th«y  pressed  forward  mto 
the  neighbouring  territories,  pwtly  to  the  North  and 
partly  to  ^e  South.  '  In  accordance  with  linguistic 
differences  they  are  divided  into  North  and  South 
Arabians.  Northern  Arabia  ,  is  composed  partly  of 
plains  and  deserts,  and  is,  therefore,  generally  spieak- 
ing,  Uie  home  of  wandering  tribes  of  Bedouins.  The 
South,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fertile  and  suitable  for  a 
settled  population.  For  this  reason  we  find  here  at 
an  early  date  political  organizations,  and  the  sites  at 
ruins  and  inscriptions  b^  witness  to  the  high  cul- 
ture which  once  prevailed.  The  natural  richness  of 
the  country  and  its  favourable  situation  on  the  sea- 
coast  made  the  South  Arabians  at  an  early  period  an 
important  commercial  people.  In  the  fertile  low- 
lands of  the  South  Arabian  DjM  the  Kingdom  <A 
Ma'in  (Mineans)  flourished.  It  is  generally  dated 
as  eariy  as  the  middle  of  the  second  millfinnhim  before 
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Christ,  although  for  the  present  it  is  better  to  main- 
tain a  somewhat  sceptical  attitude  as  regards  this 
hypothesis.  At  all  events,  the  Minsans,  at  an  early- 
period,  probably  avoiding  the  desert  by  a  journey 
along  the  eastern  coast,  emigrated  from  North-east- 
em  Arabia.  To  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  Mi- 
nsans  were  the  Katabans  and  the  Hadramotites,  who 
were  cognate  in  language  and  who  stood  in  active 
commercial  relations  with  Ma'in,  under  whoee  po- 
litical protectorate  thev  seem  to  have  lived.  The 
spirit  of  enterprise  of  this  kingdom  is  shown  by  the 
foundation  of  a  commercial  colony_  in  the  north-west- 
em  part  of  the  peninsula  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Gulf  of  AkabalijVis..  Ma'in-Mussran  (Mizraimitic, 
Egypt  Ma'in).  The  downfall  of  the  Ma'in  kingdom 
was,  according  to  the  usual  assumption,  connected 
with  the  rise  of  the  Sabaean  kingdom.  The  Sabsans 
had  likewise  emigrated  from  the  North,  and  in  con- 
stant struggles  had  gradually  spread  their  dominion 
over  almost  all  Southern  Arabia.  Their  capital  was 
Ma'rib.  Their  numerous  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions extend  from  about  700  b.  c.  until  almost  the 
time  of  Mohammed.  At  the  height  of  its  power,  Saba 
received  a  heavy  blow  by  the  loss  of  the  monopoly  of 
.the  carrying  trade  between  India  and  the  northern 
r^ons,  when  the  Ptolemies  entered  into  direct  trade 
relations  with  Itdia.  Still  the  Sabsan  Kingdom 
maintained  itself,  with  varying  fortime,  until  about 
A.  D.  300.  After  its  fall  the  once  powerful  Yeman 
was  constantly  under  foreign  domination,  at  last  im- 
der  Persian.  Ultimately,  Southem  Arabia  was  drawn 
into  the  circle  of  Islam.  Its  characteristic  language 
was  replaced  by  the  Northern  Arabic,  and  in  only  a 
few  lo(^itie8  of  the  southern  coast  are  remnants  of  it 
to  be  found:  the  so-called  Mahri  in  Mahraland  and 
the  Socotri  on  the  Island  of  Socotra. 

Northern  Arabia  had  in  the  meanwhile  followed  its 
own  path.  To  the  east  of  Mussran  to  far  into  the 
Syrian  desert  we  hear  of  the  activity  of  the  Aribi  (at 
first  in  the  ninth  century  b.  c),  from  whom  the  eatm 
peninsula  finally  received  its  name.  Assurbanibal, 
especially,  boasts  of  important  victories  over  them  in 
his  Btmggles  with  them  for  the  mastery  of  Edom, 
Moab,  and  the  Hauran  (c.  650).  Some  of  the  tribes 
possessed  the  germs  of  political  organization,  as  is 
shown  in  their  government  bv  Ungs  and  even 
queens.  While  these  ancient  Arioi  for  the  most  part 
constituted  nomadic  tribes,  certain  of  their  descend- 
ants became  settled  and  achieved  a  high  culture. 
Thus,  about  b.  c.  200  we  hear  of  the  realm  of  the 
Nabatieans  in  the  former  territory  of  the  Edomites. 
From  their  cliff-town  of  Petra  they  graduallv  spread 
their  dominion  over  North-western  Arabia,  Moab,  the 
Hauran,  and  temiwrarily  even  over  Damascus.  Their 
prosperity  was  chiefly  due  to  their  carrying  trade  be- 
tween Southem  Arabia  and  Mediterranean  lands. 
The  language  of  their- inscriptions  and  coins  is  Ara- 
maic, but  the  names  inscribed  upon  them  are  Arabic. 
In  A.  D.  106  the  Nabataan  Kingdom  beoune  a  Ro- 
man province.  Its  annexation  caused  the  prosperity 
of  the  above-mentioned  Palmyra,  whose  aristocracy 
and  dynasty  were  likewise  descended  from  the  Aribi. 
Subsequent  to  these  many  other  small  Arabian  prin- 
cipalities developed  on  the  boundary  between  civilized 
liuids  and  the  desert :  but  they  were  for  the  most  pturt 
of  short  duration.  Of  greatest  importance  were  two 
which  stood  respectively  under  the  protection  of  the 
Byzantine  Empu«  and  the  Persian  Kingdom  as  buffer 
states  of  those  great  powers  agamst  the  sons  of  the 
desert:  the  realm  of  tne  Ghassanites  in  the  Hauran, 
and  that  of  the  Lahmites,  the  centre  of  which  was 
Hint,  to  the  south  of  Babylon. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century  a.  d.,  when 
Southem  Arabia  had  outlived  its  political  existence, 
Northem  Arabia  had  not  yet  found  a  wav  to  political 
imion,  and  the  entire  peninsula  threatened  to  become  a 
battle-ground  of  Persian  and  Byiantine  interesta.  In 


one  district  alone,  the  centre  of  which  was  Mecca,  did 
pure  Arabism  maintain  an  independent  position.  In 
this  city,  a.  d.  570,  Mohammra  was  bom,  the  nlan 
who  was  destined  to  put  into  motion  the  last  and 
most  permanent  of  the  movemoits  which  issued  from 
Arabia.  And  so  in  the  seventh  century  another  evo- 
lution of  Semitism  took  place,  which  in  the  victorious 
power  of  its  attack  and  in  its  mighty  expansion  sur- 
TOSsed  all  that  had  gone  before;  the  offdioots  of 
which  pressed  forward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  into 
Europe  itself. 

(b)  Abyatiniant. — ^At  an  early  epoch  South  Arar 
bian  tribes  emigrated  to  the  opposite  African  coast, 
where  Sabsean  trade  colonies  had  probably  existed  for 
a  long  time.  As  early  as  the  first  century  a.  d.  we 
find  in  the  north  of  the  Abyssinian  mountain-lands  the 
Semitic  realm  of  Aksum.  The  conquerors  brou^t 
with  them  South  Arabian  letters  and  language,  yrhieh 
in  their  new  home  gradually  attained  an  inmvidual 
character.  From  this  language,  the  Ge'ez,  wrongly 
called  Ethiopian,  two  dai^ter-Tanguages  are  de- 
scended, Ti(ff6  and  Tigrifla.  The  confusion  of  this 
kingdom  with  Ethiopia  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
fact  that  the  Semite  emigrants  adopted  this  name 
from  the  Grseco-Egyptian  sailors,  at  a  time  when  the 
Kingdom  of  MeroA  was  still  in  some  repute.  And  so 
they  called  their  kingdom  YtSyopSva.  From  Aksum 
as  a  base  they  gradually  extended  their  dominion  over 
all  Abyssinia,  the  northem  population  of  which  to- 
day shows  a  purer  Semitic  type:  while  the  southem  is 
strongly  mixed  with  Hamitic  elements.  At  an  early 
date  the  south  must  have  been  settled  by  Semites, 
who  spoke  a  language  related  to  Ge'ez,  which  was 
afterwards  to  a  great  extent  influenced  by  the  lan- 
guages of  the  native  population,  particularly  by  tba 
Agau  dialects.  A  descendant  of  this  langua^  is  the 
Amharic,  the  present  language  of  intercourse  m  Abys- 
sinia itself  and  far  beyond  its  boundaries. 

See  the  artielei  on  the  aepente  titles  treated  above;  alw 
Mabpsbo,  HUMn  meimnt  da  peuplet  d*  tOritiU  da—iqut 
(1895) ;  Mann,  Onek.  du  AUeitmiu,  I  (1909),  extending  to  the 
aizteenth  eentuiy  a.  c.;  Baktoh,  SUIdi  of  Stmitie  Origbu  (New 
York,  1902). 

F.  SCHttHLBIN. 

Semitic  Ipicraphy  is  a  new  science,  dating  only 
from  the  past  fifty  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  European  scholars  sought  in  vain 
to  decipher  two  Palmyran  inscriptions  which  had  been 
discovered  at  Rome.  At  the  end  of  the  century  Swin- 
ton  in  England  and  the  Abb£  Barth61emy  in  France 
succeeded  in  reconstructing  the  alphabet  with  the 
assistance  of  thirteen  new  Dilingual  texts  copied  at 
Palmyra  by  Wood.  Thenceforth  it  was  evident  of 
what  assistance  inscriptions  would  be  to  the  philologi- 
cal and  historical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Orient. 
They  are,  moreover,  of  peat  utility  in  Bibli(»kl  criticism. 
The  true  founder  of  this  science  was  W.  Gesenius,  who 
collected  and  commentated  all  the  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tions then  known  in  his  remarkable  work"Scripturo 
lingUKque  PhoeniciiB  monumenta"  (Leipzig,  1837). 
Since  then  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  reeeareh 
of  epigraphical  monuments  and  the  most  eminent 
Orientalists  are  successfully  applying  themselves  to 
deciphering  and  explaining  them.  In  1867  the  Acad^ 
mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  of  Paris  under- 
took the  publication  of  a  "Corpus  insoriptionum 
semiticsrum",  in  which  the  monuments  should  be 
collected,  translated,  and  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  the 
most  perfect  processes.  The  publication,  made  with 
all  desirable  care,  is  regularly  continued,  despite  the 
enormous  expenses  it  involves.  To  afford  an  idea  of 
Semitic  epigraphy  we  sh^  follow  the  plan  adopted  in 
this  work,  which  does  not  treat  of  the  numerous  in- 
scriptions in  cuneiform  characters,  these  falling  within 
the  province  of  the  Assyriologist.  We  shall  begin 
with  the  branches  which  belong  to  the  group  of  North 
Semitic  languages. 

I.  Phcenician  Inbcbiftioms. — These  are  numerous 
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tad  important,  since  on  the  one  hand  this  great  nation 
of  navigators  has  not  left  lis  any  other  monuments  of 
its  language,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  alphabet  of 
these  inscriptions  is  the  prototype  of  all  the  Semitic, 
Greek,  and  Latin  alphabets. 

A.  — ^The  Phoenician  inscriptions  properly  so-called, 
i.  e.  those  found  in  Phoenicia,  are  neither  the  most 
numerous  nor  the  most  ancient.  The  longest,  such 
as  that  of  the  sarcophagus  of  King  Kshmunawtr  (at 
the  Louvre)  and  those  of  the  founiuitions  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Eshmfin  at  Sidon,  date  only  from  the  Ptolemaic 
period.  The  stela  of  Jehumelek,  King  of  Gebal  (Bib- 
toe),  now  at  Paris,  dates  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  Another,  found  at  Hassanbeyli, 
dates  from  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  Several 
Beeia  and  carved  stones  are  also  of  great  antiquity ;  but 
the  oldest  of  all  inscriptions  is  a  mutilated  bronze  tab- 
let (now  in  the  Louvre),  discovered  in  1877  in  the  Is- 
land of  Cyprus  and  which  bears  a  dedication  to  the 
god  Baal  of  Lebanon;  it  belongs  to  at  least  the  ninth 
century  b.  c. 

The  different  colonies  founded  by  the  PhoeniciviB 
have  furnished  several  hundreds  of  inscriptions,  dis- 
covered in  Cyprus,  Sicilv,  Sardinia,  Malta,  etc.  Most 
of  them  are  older  than  those  of  Phoenicia;  that  of  Nola 
(Sanlinia)  dates  from  the  eighth  century.  They  are 
generally  funeral  or  religious  texts,  except  those  of 
C^rus,  which  furnish  historical  documents. 

B.  Punic  Irucriptiong. —Thia  name  is  given  to 
numerous  Phoeniciaiy.  inscriptions  found  in  North 
Africa  and  especialljr  in  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  They 
ate  more  than  3000  in  number.  If  we  except  several 
hundred  consisting  of  religious  texts  (temple  dedica- 
tions, tariffs  for  sacrifices,  etc.)  or  epitaphs  of  great 
persons  {mffetes,  priests,  etc.)  all  the  others  are  votive 
offerings  to  the  goddess  Tanit  or  god  Baal-Hammon, 
and  ^ve  no  information  save  the  name  of  the  one 
offering  the  little  stone  stela  on  which  the  dedication 
is  inscribed. 

■C.  Neo-punie  Inacriptions. — These  are  distin- 
guished by  the  more  cursive  form  of  the  writing  and 
also  by  the  language:  they  are  of  greater  philological 
interest,  some  of  the  letters  performing  tne  office  of 
Towds.  Their  contents  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
other  document:  historical  inspriptions  (such  as  that 
of  Micipsa),  dedications  of  monuments,  epitwhs,  vo- 
tive offerings,  and  religious  consecratioiw.^  They  are 
derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  vicinity  of  Con- 
Btantine  and  from  Tunis,  some  are  from  Sardinia  and 
Sicily.  About  200  are  known,  belonging  to  the  period 
between  the  fall  of  Carthage  and  the  end  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

II.  Aramaic  Inscriptions. — A.  Ancient  Aramaic. 
— ^The  most  ancient  monuments  of  western  Aramaic 
which  have  reached  us  are  a  small  number  of  lapidary 
inscriptions.  The  most  important  come  from  North- 
em  Syria;  these  are:  the  inscription  of  Hadad  (eighth 
century,  thirty-four  lines),  those  of  Panamu  (twenty- 
thriee  unes)  and  of  Barekub  (twenty  lines),  kings  of 
Sam'al,  contemporaries  of  Theglathphalasar  III;  they 
were  discovered  at  Zingerli  and  are  m  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum. Two  stete  found  at  Nerab  in  1891  are  now  in 
the  Louvre;  in  1908  a  mutilated  stela  (thirty-five  lines) 
erected  by  Zakir,  King  of  Hamath,  a  contemporary  of 
Joas,  King  of  Israel  (eighth  century),  was  discovered. 
Inscriptions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  b.  c.  have 
been  aiscovered  in  Cilicia  and  Syria.  Those  of  Ara- 
bissos  in  Cappadocia  belong  only  to  the  second  cen- 
turv.  The  great  stela  of  the  Louvre  found  at  Teima 
in  Ar^ia  has  twenty-three  lines  of  writing;  it  belongs 
to  the  fifth  century.  Other  inscriptions,  most  of  them 
in  the  British  Museum,  are  of  Egyptian  origin;  that 
found  at  Sakkara  dates  from  482,  another  found  at 
Assouan,  from  458.  Besides  these  large  monuments 
there  is  a  series  of  smaller  ones,  such  as  cylinders, 
weights,  seals,  several  of  whid^  are  contemporary  with 
the  oldest  inscriptioDB. 


B.  Papj/rut  and  Ottraka. — Directly  connected  with 
inscriptions  through  language  and  period  are  the  Ara- 
maic texts  written  on  papyrus  and  diaoovered  in 
E^Q^t.  *  Nearly  all  of  them  proceed  from  the  Jewish 
nuutitfy  colony  established  in  the  Island  of  £3q>han- 
tine  (Philoe).   Four  large  sheets  in  the  Museum  of 
Cairo,  found  in  1904,  contain  about  240  lines  of  writ- 
ing, well  preserved.  The  documents  (sale,  pit,  re- 
lease, maniage  contract,  etc.)  proceed  from  t£ie  same 
Jewish  family  and  are  dated  (471-411  b.  c).  Other 
leave^  in  greater  number  but  less  complete,  belong  to 
the  Museum  of  Berlin  and  have  just  oeen  pubUSied 
(1911)  by  M.  Sachau.   The  first  three  oonoeming  the 
worship  and  the  sanctuary  of  Jahweh  at  Elephantine 
are  of  great  interest  to  Biblical  study.   There  are  be- 
sides letters,  accounts,  lists  of  colonists,  and  what 
would  not  be  looked  for,  fragments  of  the  history  of 
the  sage  Ahikar  and  a  partial  translation  of  the  cele- 
brated inscription  of  Darius,  graven  in  cimeif  onu 
characters  on  the  rocks  of  Benistoum  in  Persia.  £3e- 
phantine  has  furnished  also  a  large  number  of  frag- 
ments of  pottety,  commonly  called  ottraka,  beuing  in- 
scriptions in  ink,  of  the  same  date  as  the  pa»yrL 
Several  hundred  are  preserved  in  the  ooUectkm  of  the 
"Corpus  I.  S."  at  Paris.   Thanks  to  all  these  docu- 
ments we  are  at  present  able  to  form  a  more  or  less 
exact  idea  of  the  Aramaic  language  in  the  period  prior 
to  the  Scriptural  Books  of  Esdras  and  Dtmiel. 

C.  Naoatean  Inacriptima. — Those  hitherto  discov- 
ered are  about  400  in  number,  apart  from  the  Sinaitic 
inscriptions.  Most  of  them  have  been  found  at  Bos- 
tra  and  in  the  neighbouring  regions,  at  Petra,  the  o^n- 
tal_  of  the  Nabatean  kingdom,  even  in  Arabia,  at 
Teima  and  especially  at  Hegra  and  its  neighbouibood. 
But  the  Nabateaos,  like  m  merchant  peoples,  left 
traces  outside  their  own  country,  and  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  E!gypt,  Phoemcia,  and  in  Italy  at 
Poizuoli  and  Rome,  where  their  colony  had  a  temple. 
The  rocks  of  Sinai  bear  numerous  and  wlebrated  in- 
scriptions, which  the  tradition  of  the  Alexandrine 
Jews,  as  reported  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  reguded 
as  Hebrew  and  as  dating  from  the  time  of  Moses. 
Forster  in  his  famous  books  published  at  London 
(1851, 1856)  endeavoured  to  explain  them  in  this  sense 
and  MS  ridiculously  audacious  attempt  was  repeated 
by  Sharpe  ("Hebrew  Inscriptions  from  Mount  Si- 
nai", London,  1875).  As  early  as  1840  F.  Beer  had 
established  that  they  were  Nabatean  inseriptions, 
which  is  tmdoubtedly  true.  Some  of  th^  are  dated, 
the  oldest  from  the  year  150  of  our  era,  the  most  re- 
cent from  252 ;  all  the  others  date  from  about  these  two 
years.  As  a  general  rule  they  consist  only  of  proper 
names  accompanied  by  a  religious  formula.  About 
2000  of  them  have  been  published  in  the  "Corpus". 
With  the  aid  of  inscriptions  and  coins  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  reconstruct  an  almost  tminterrupted  series  of 
the  kin^  of  Nabatene,  from  Obodas  I  (90  b.  c.)  to 
Maliku  III  (a.  d.  106,  the  date  of  the  Roman  con- 
quest). 

D.  Palmyran  Interiptiona. — ^The  oldest  is  dated 
from  the  year  9  b.  c,  the  most  recent  from  a.  d.  271, 
the  others  range  themselves  in  the  intervening  spaee 
of  time.  About  500  are  known  to  us.  Many  are 
bilingual,  Greek  and  Palmyran.  The  longest  and 
most  curious  (at  the  Hermitage  Museum,  St.  Peters- 
burgh)  is  a  customs  tariff  drawn  up  in  Greek  and 
Palmyran  and  promulgated  by  the  lo<»l  Senate  in  137. 
The  others  are:  honorwy  inscriptktns  carved  on  the 
base  of  statues  erected  in  honour  of  princes  and  the 
leaders  of  caravans  who  had  successfully  conducted 
great  commercial  cjmeditions;  religious  inscriptions: 
dedications  of  temples,  columns,  votive  altan,  etc.; 
very  numerous  funeral  inscriptions  carved  on  the 
doors  of  tombs  or  beside  the  bust  of  the  dead 
carved  in  relief.  Many  of  these  monuments,  discov- 
ered at  Palmyra  itself,  are  now  scattered  throughout  the 
museums  of  Europe  and  America.  Aa  a  whole  they 
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furnish  veiy  valuable  information  concerning  the 
religion,  history,  and  civilization  of  the  Palmyrans. 
Inscriptions  have  also  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Palmyra  or  in  distant  countries  whither  the  Palmyr- 
ans went  either  for  commerce  or  as  archers  in  the 
Roman  armies.  This  explains  the  presence  of 
Palmyran  inscriptions  in  £gypt,  Algeria,  Rcnne, 
Hungary,  and  England. 

E.  Syriae  Inscriptions. — ^Few  belonging  to  the 
pagan  poiod  remain.  The  oldest  is  probably  that 
of  a  queen  (Helen  of  Adiabene,  first  century),  carved 
on  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Louvre,  discovered  at  Jeru- 
salem in  the  scMudled  Tomb  of  the  Kings.  The  others 
come  for  the  most  part  from  Edessa  or  its  environs. 
Some  funeral  inscriptions  are  in  mosaic  and  accom- 
pany portraits  of  the  dead.  Those  of  the  Christian 
period,  recovered  throughout  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, consist  chiefly  of  dedications  of  churches  or 
convents,  and  of  epitaphs.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing dedications  (in  the  Museum  of  Brussels)  comes 
from  Zvbed,  south-east  of  Aleppo;  it  is  trilingual, 
Syriac,  Greek,  and  Arabic.  Hundreds  of  funeral 
inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  the  Nestorian 
cemeteries  of  Semirjetschie,  north  of  Kashgar;  they 
are  mmgled  with  Turkic  and  Mongolian  names  and 
date  from  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
The  most  celebrated  Syriac  inscription  is  that  of  the 
stela  of  Si-ngan-fou,  the  authenticity  of  which  no  one 
now  dreams  of  contesting.  It  is  dated  7Slj  and  recalls 
the  introduction  into  China  of  Christiamty,  at  that 
time  very  flourishing.  The  inscriptions  on  the  coins 
of  the  kings  of  Edessa  make  it  possible  to  fix  the 
chronology  of  these  princes' 

F.  Mandaite  Inacrivlions. — The  oldest  and  longest 
(278  lines)  is  on  a  leaden  tablet  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum;  the  others  (about  SO)  are  engraved  or 
painted  in  ink  on  largo  terra-cotta  vessels,  found 
chiefly  at  Khouabir  in  Lower  Babylonia.  All  these 
inscriptions  consist  of  incantation  formulae  against 
evil  spirits.  They  date  from  the  period  of  the  Sassanid 

IlS  HsBBSW  iNacRiFTioNB.  A. — ^Tbose  which  are 
of  real  philological  or  historical  interest  for  their  con- 
tents or  antiquity  are  but  few  in  number.  The 
inscriptions  found  in  the  Jewish  catacombs  of  Rome 
and  Venoza,  Italy  (fourth — ^fifth  century  of  our  era), 
and  those  carved  on  tablets  found  in  Babylonia  (same 
period)  are  of  only  secondary  interest.  Much  more 
important  are  those  which  have  been  collected  in 
Palestine,  among  which  are  several-  dedications  of « 
synago^es  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
dedications  of  tombs  somewhar  prior  to  our  era, 
epit{u>hs  graven  on  small  stone  coffers,  called  ossuaries 
which  mostly  belong  to  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
Lapidiuy  inscriptions  have  been  found  at  Gezer, 
one  fixing  the  limits  of  the  city,  the  other  containing 
a  fragment  of  a  calendar  which  may  date  from  the 
ninth  centuiy  B.  c;  it  was  discovered  in  1908.  There 
have  been  found  about  a  hundred  archaic  signets 
belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Kings  of  Juda  and 
Israel.  But  the  two  most  celebrated  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tions are  that  of  the  aqueduct  of  Siloe  at  Jerusalem 
and  the  famous  stela  of  the  Moabite  King  Mesa, 
found  at  Dhiban  beyond  the  Jordan.  The  inscrip- 
tion of  Siloe,  discovered  in  1880  and  later  taken  to 
Constantinople,  was  graven  on  the  rock  to  commem- 
orate the  opening  of  the  subterranean  aqueduct  which 
King  Ezecnias  (720-691)  had  constructed  in  order  to 
bring  the  waters  of  the  fountun  into  the.  city^  The 
stela  of  King  Mesa  relates  how  this  prince,  a  tributary 
of  Israel,  made  himself  independent  during  the  reign 
of  Ahab  (875-853).  From  a  palseographic  and  his- 
torical standpoint  this  inscription  (iiow  at  the 
Louvre)  is  the  most  valuable  monument  of  Semitic 
epigraphy. 

B.  Samaritan  Inscriptions. — ^These  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  of  more  or  less  recent  date;  they  have  been 


discovered  in  Palestine  and  Damascus.  Save  that  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Bok^a,  which 
remains  an  enigma,  they  consist  of  quotations  from 
the  Pentateuch. 

The  next  section  of  this  article  will  deal  with 
inscriptions  which  belong  to  the  South  Semitic 


I.  HiMTABiTB  Inbcbiftionb.  A. — MineanandSa- 
bean  Inscriptions. — The  generic  term  Himyarite  deag- 
nates  the  proto-Arabic  monumental  inscriptions  wMdi 
have  been  discovered,  especially  in  the  past  half- 
century,  in  the  south  of  the  Arabian  peninmila.  The 
M  ineans  and  Sabeans  are  the  tribes  whose  dialect  seems 
to  have  predominated.  The  appearance  of  the  writings 
remotely  derived  from  the  Phoenician,  the  laige  num- 
ber of  aocuments  (2000  inscriptions  and  400  coins), 
the  length  of  the  texta  (often  twenty  to  thirty  lines), 
and  especially  the  unwonted  abimdance  of  historical 
details  endow  this  epigraphy  with  a  special  and  long 
unsuspected  character.  It  supplements  the  deficient 
information  of  ancient  authors  and  enables  us  to 
reach  a  more  or  less  exact  knowledge  of  the  social  con- 
dition and  religion  of  the  tribes  which  occupied  these 
rra^ions  during  the  two  or  three  centuries  prior  to  the 
Islamite  movement.  There  have  already  oeen  recov- 
ered the  names  of  more  than  fifty  kings  or  princes  of 
these  tribes. 

B.  Lihyanite  Inscriptions. — Specimens  of  an  alpha- 
bet, derived  from  the  Himyante  but  more  cursive, 
are  found  in  numerous  graffiti  on  rocks  or  single 
stones  throughout  the  Arabian  peninsula.  They 
emanate  from  nomadic  tribes  who  wrote  their  names 
at  different  migrations.  These  inscriptions  ate  called 
Tamudean  or  Lihyanite  from  the  names  of  their 
authors. 

C.  Safaidic  Inscriptions. — ^These  derive  their  name 
from  the  Saf A,  a  desert  and  volcanic  region  north-east 
of  Bosra,  where  they  abound  (more  than  a  thousand). 
Their  origin  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  above,  but  the 
alphabet  is  sli^tly  different.  They  are  diort  graffiti 
siioilar  to  the  Nabatean  inscriptions  of  Sinai.  Th^ 
seem  to  have  been  written  in  the  second  to  fourth 
centunr  of  our  era,  like  the  lihyanite  inscriptions. 

D.  Ethiopian  Inscriptions. — ^These  are  still  fewer 
in  number  and  all  posterior  to  the  conversion  of 
Ethiopia  to  Christianity.  The  royal  inscriptions 
found  at  Aksum  (fifth-sixth  century)  contain  valuable 
historical  details.  The  writing  is  similar  to  that  stUl 
in  use,  a  derivative  of  the  Himyarite. 

II.  Arabic  Inbcriptionb. — These  are  verynumer- 
ous,_but  the  most  recent  are  of  little  interest.  Themoet 
ancient,  however,  are  a  most  useful  conribution  to 
history.  The  oldest  (found  at  Nemara  in  the  Hauran, 
now  at  the  Louvre)  is  written  in  N^atean  characters. 
It  dates  from  a.  d.  328. '  There  are  a  few  of  the  period 
prior  to  Islam.  Those  which  were  written  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Mussulman  invasion  are  in  monu- 
mental letters  called  Cufic  (from  the  name  of  the 
town  of  Cufa  in  Babylonia).  They  have  been  found 
on  the  mosqueSj  tombs,  public  buildings,  .various 
articles  of  furniture,  dishes,  lamps,  swords,  etc. 
Arabic  letters  and  inscriptions  are  often  intertwined 
so  as  to  form  decorative  motifs,  which  makes  reading 
of  them  difficult.  It  will  be  rrawiily  perceived  that  a 
collection  of  the  numerous  inscriptions  on  the  monu- 
ments erected  by  the  Arabs  in  the  conquered  countries 
would  be  of  great  service  in  arranging  or  com- 
pleting the  details  of  their  history;  hence  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions  has  decided  to  add  this  collection 
to  the  "Corpus",  which  was  at  first  intended  to 
comprise  only  the  texts  prior  to  Islam. 

An  slnuMt  complete  bibluMraphv  down  to  1898  (1234  articles) 
vS'  ^"'t'*  %<°>ti<>  epicnphy  will  be  found  in  LnnBAiSKi, 
Handbiuh.   There  is  no  dmilar  work  for  the  South  Semitic 

epigraphy.    Corpia  iiuerijittmum  aemtfiosrum  (Paris,  1881  ) ; 

CawOLSOir,  Corpm  intcrip.  hOtr.  (St.  Petersburg.  1882):  Riper- 

iff'i'^'fSKS'^J?  ff'™'   );\o<sO*,  SvritcenlraU 

Mvis,  1868):  Cowuer.  Aramaic  papuri  (London,  1006):  Sachau, 
Papuna  md  Otraha.  (Berlin,  1911);  LrrmAinf,  SmOie  In- 
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teriptiotu  (New  York,  1904);  Poonon,  Itueriptiotu  tfmitivet 
(Paris,  1907);  Chwouon,  Grabiiuckriflm  atu  SmbieUdae 
(St.  Petenburg,  1886);  Hellxk,  Die  ntttorianucht  Denkmal 
tu  Si-ngan-fu  (Budapest,  1897);  Foovon,  Coupes  mandaltet 
de  Khouabir  (Paris,  1899);  Litthakn,  Zamudmwche  /ludkr. 
(Beriin,  1904);  Ddssand,  Yovage  au  Soft  (Paris,  1901);  MOllcb, 
Bpitmpkuehe  Dmkmtler  aiu  Arabim  (Vienna,  1889);  Idem, 
Bpiffraj^,  Denkmaler  au«  Abes»inien  (Vienna,  1894);  Van  Ber- 
cnsu,  Corpu*  inserip.  arabiairum  (Paris,  1894— — ).  For  the  atud^ 
of  the  inwriptinns,  a6e  Lidzbarski,  Handhuch  der  rtord^milt- 
telun  Bpigraphik  (Weimar,  1898),  an  excellent  manual;  Idku, 
AlUmituehe  Texit  (Giessen,  1907) ;  Cooke,  North-Semitic  In- 
§eriptiom  (Oxford,  1903);  CUrnumt^anmau,  Etude*  d'arMol. 
or.  (PtoTB,  1895);  Beeutil  d'arMol.  or,  I- VIII  (Paris,  1880-1911); 
LnnBABSKi,  Sphemerit  far  tomit.  Sfiemfhik,  I-lII  (Gieaaen, 
1901-11). 

B.  Cbabot. 

Semmelweia,  Ionaz  Priufp,  physician  and  dis- 
coverer of  the  cause  of  puerperal  fever,  b.  at  Ofen 
(Buda),  1  July,  1818;  d.  at  Vienna,  13  August,  1865. 
The  son  of  a  German  merchant,  he  became  a  medical 
student  at  Vienna  in  1837,  and  after  he  had  taken  a 
philosophical  course  at  Pesth,  continued  his  medical 
studies  there,  obtuning  his  degree  in  medicine  at 
Vienna  on  21  April,  1844,  as  obstetrician  on  1  August, 
1844,  and  as  surgeon  on  30  November,  1845.  On  27 
February,  1840,  he  was  made  assistant  at  the  first 
obstetrical  chnic  of  Vienna,  and  on  10  October,  1850, 
lecturer  on  obstetrics.  A  few  days  after  this  appoint- 
ment, for  reasons  unknown,  he  removed  to  Peeth 
where  he  was  made  head  physician  at  the  hospital  of 
St.  Roch  on  20  March,  1851,  and  on  18  July,  1852,  was 
i^pointed  re^ar  professor  of  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical obstetncs.  Early  in  1865  the  first  signs  of 
mental  trouble  appeared,  and  on  31  July  he  was  taken 
to  the  public  insane  asylum  near  Vienna  where  he  died 
from  blood-poisoning.  At  the  end  of  May^  1847,' 
Semmehreis  made  the  assertion  that  the  temble  en- 
demic at  the  Vienna  hospital  among  lyin(;-in  women  was 
caused  by  infection  from  the  examining  phyBiciaas, 
who  had  previously  made  patholo^cal  mssections,  or 
who  had  come  into  contact  with  dead  bodies  without . 
thorou^  cleansing  afterwards.  After  Semmelweis 
had  introduced  the  practice  of  washing  the  hands  with 
a  solution  of  ciiloiide  of  lime  before  the  examination 
of  lying-in  women,  the  mortality  sank  from  18  per 
cent  to  2-45  per  cent.  He  also  soon  formed  the 
opinion  that  not  only  infection  from  septic  virus 
caused  puerperal  fever  but  that  it  also  came  from 
other  causes  of  putridity.  His  dislike  of  pubUc 
speaking  or  of  writing  was  probably  the  cause  why 
the  recogmtion  he  deserved  was  so  long  in  coming  and 
why  his  views  were  misunderstood.  Manv  scholars, 
among  them  the  doctors  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  and 
even  Rudolph  Virchow  at  Berlin,  regarded  him  un- 
favourably. The  pett^  persecution  and  malice  of 
lus  opponents  excited  m  Semmelweis  a  sensitiveness 
that  mcreased  from  year  to  year.  The  first  accoimt 
of  his  discovery  was  published  by  Professor  Ferdi- 
nand Hebra  in  December,  1847,  in  the  journal  of  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Society  of  Physicians  of  Vienna 
(December,  1847),  followed  by  a  supplementary 
statement  from  the  same  physician  in  April,  1848. 
In  October,  1849,  Professor  Josef  Skoda  delivered  an 
address  upon  the  same  subject  in  the  Imperial  and 
Ro^al  Academy  of  Sciences.  Unfortunately,  Semmel- 
weis had  ne^ected  to  correct  the  papers  of  these 
friends  of  his,  and  thus  failed  to  make  known 
their  mistakes,  so  that  the  inference  might  be  drawn 
that  only  infection  from  septic  virus  caused  puerperal 
fever.  It  was  not  until  15  May,  1850,  that  Semmel- 
weis could  bring  himself  to  give  a  lecture  upon  his 
discovery  before  the  Society  of  Physicians;  this  ad- 
dress was  followed  by  a  second  on  18  June,  1850.  The 
medical  press  noticed  these  lectures  only  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  manner.  In  1861  he  published  his 
work:  "Die  Aetiologie,  der  Beipiff  una  die  Prophy- 
laxis  des  Kindbettfiebeis"  (Vienna),  in  which  he 
bitterly  attacked  his  supposed  and  real  opponents. 
It  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  Semmelweis 


found  full  recognition  as  the  predecessor  of  Lister  and 
the  pioneer  in  antiseptic  treatment.  Besides  the 
above  he  wrote:  "Zwei  offene  Brief e  an  Dr.  Josef 
Sp&th  und  Hofrat  Dr.  Friedricb  Wilhelm  Scansoni" 
(Pesth,  1861);  "Zwei  offene  Briefe  an  Dr.  Eduard 
Kaspar  Jakob  von  Siebold  und  Hofrat  Dr.  Fr.  W. 
Scanzoni"  (Pesth,  1861);  "Offener  Brief  an  s&mtlicbe 
Profesaoren  der  Geburtshiefe"  (Ofen,  1862). 

Heoak,  lanai  Philipp  .Scmmeiuwi*  (Freiburs,  1862) ;  Qbomk, 
Ignm  Philipp  Semnulumt  (Leipsic  and  Vienna,  18S8) ;  BcbObbb 
TOM  WAicamiii,  Igita*  PhiUppSommelmit  (ATienna,  1905). 

Leopold  Sbnteldek. 

8emm«8,  Rapbakl,  naval  officer,  b.  in  Charles 
County,  Manrland,  U.  S.  A.,  27  September,  1809; 
d.  at  Point  Clear,  Alabama,  26  August,  1877.  His 
family  were  descendants  from  one  of  the  original 
Catholic  colonists  of  Maryland,  from  which  state  he 

was  appointed  a  

midshipman  in  the 
U.8.  Navy  1  April, 
1826.  He  served 
until  1832,  when 
he  was  given  leave 
of  absence  extend- 
ing until  July, 
l^,during  which 
time  he  studied 
law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice. 
Rejoining  the 
navy,  he  served 
with  distinction, 
attaining  the  rank 
of  commander, 
tmtil  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War, 
when  he  resigned 
and  cast  his  lot 


Admisal  RaraASL  Ssiaua,  C.9.N. 


with  the  seceding  state  of  Alabama,  of  which  he 
became  a  citizen  in  1841.  He  was  appointed  com- 
mander in  the  C!onfederate  States  Navy,  25  March, 
1861;  Ci4>tain,  21  August,  1862;  Rear-Admiral,  10 
February,  1865;  and  retired  to  civil  life  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  forces  under  General  J.  E.  Johnston  at 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  26  April,  1865.  As 
commander  of  the  Confederate  privateer  Sumter  he 
destroyed,  during  six  months  in  1861,  eighteen  ships, 
and  the  next  vear,  takii^  command  of  the  Alabama, 
he  began  the  famous  cruise  during  which  he  captured 
sixty-nine  vessels  and  inflicted  a  blow  on  the  se»- 
carrying  trade  of  the  United  States  from  which  it  has 
not  yet  recovered.  After  the  Alabama  was  sunk  off 
the  French  coast  by  the  Kearsarge,  19  June,  1864,  he 
escaped  to  Ekigland,  whence  he  later  returned  to 
Virginia  and  was  engaged  in  the  defences  about  Rich- 
mond. At  die  end  of  the  war  he  went  to  his  home  in 
Mobile,  Alabama,  and  op«ied  a  law  office.  He  also 
edited  a  paper,  and  for  a  time  was  a  professor  in  the 
Louisiana  Military  Institute.  His  destruction  of  the 
mercantile  marine  during  his  cruise  in  the  privateer 
Alabama  so  embittered  northern  public  opinion 
against  him  that,  although  he  was  pardoned  with 
other  prominent  Confederate  leaders  luder  the 
amnesty  proclamation  of  President  Johnson,  his 
political  disabilities  were  never  removed.  He  was  the 
author  of  "Service  Afloat  and  Ashore  During  the 
Mexican  War"  (1851);  "The  Campaign  of  General 
Scott  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico"  (1852);  "The  Cruise 
of  the  Alabama  and  Sumter"  (1864);  and  "Memoirs 
of  Services  Afloat  during  the  War  between  the 
States"  (1869). 

FcBCT  in  V.  -S.  Bitl.  Soe.  Reeordt  and  Studi—  (New  York. 
1911);  Aramin«5lar  (New  Orleana),  files;  Nat.  Cydo.  Am.  Biog., 

1.  V, 

Thomas  F.  Mebhan. 

Safiftt  BAi;rHA3AB,  Indian  missionary  and  philolo- 
gist, b.  at  Barcelona,  ^ain,  about  1590;  d.  at  Gua- 
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nunbar6,  Paraguay,  19  July,  1614.  He  entered  the 
Jesuit  novitiate  at  Tarrseona,  Aragon,  in  1608. 
Before  completing  his  studies  he  volunteered  for 
the  Guaranl  missions  of  Paraguay,  and  sailed  from 
Lisbon  in  company  with  the  veteran  missionary, 
Father  Juan  Romero,  in  1610,  continuing  his  studies 
on  the  voyage.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  at  the 
Guaranl  mission  town  of  Guarambar^  or  with  the 
uncivilized  cognate  tribe  of  Itatines,  whose  language 
he  studied  and  reduced  to  dictionary  form.  He  was 
distinguished  and  beloved  among  the  Indians  for 
his  virtues  and  for  his  courage  m  defense  of  the 
natives  agfunst  the  slave-dealera,  declining  offered 
preferment  at  Sante  F6  in  order  to  remain  with  his 
mission  work.  Aftei'  ministering  without  fear  to  the 
sick  throughout  a  contagious  epidemic,  he  was  him- 
self seized  by  a  fever,  for  which'no  me<Scine  could  be 
procured,  and  succumbed  to  it  after  intense  suffering. 
His  remains  were  afterwards  taken  up  and  reinterred 
at  the  Jesuit  college  at  Asuncion. 

LoiANO,  Hut,  de  b  Camp,  dt  J,  m  Paraguay,  II  (Madrid, 
1754-fi).  JaMKS  MoONET. 

Senan,  Saint,  bishop  and  confessor,  b.  at  Magh 
Lacha,  Kilrush;  Co.  Qare,  c.  488;  d.  1  March,  560, 
his  parents  bemg  Ercan  and  Ck>mgella.  His  birth 
was  prophetically  announced  by  St.  Patrick  on  his 
visit  to  the  Hy  Fidhgent  (Co.  Limerick),  and  as  a  boy 
he  was  placed  under  the  guidance  of  a  saintly  abbot 
called  Cassidan,  finishing  his  studies  under  St. 
Naul,  at  Kilmanagh,  Co.  Kilkenny.  He  commenced 
his  missionary  career  by  founding  a  church  near 
Enniscorthy,  m  510  (or  512),  and  the  parish  is  still 
known  as  Templeshannon  (Teampul  Semain).  He 
then  visited  Menevia,  Rome,  and  Tours,  and  returned 
to  Ireland  in  520.  Having  founded  churches  at 
Inniscarra  (Co.  Cork),  at  Inisluinghe,  at  Deer  Island, 
Inismore,  and  Mutton  Island,  he  finally  settled 
at  Iniscathay,  or  Scattery.  Island,  Co.  Clare.  He  was 
visited  by  St.  Ciaran  and  St.  Brendan,  and  other 
holy  men,  who  had  heard  of  his  sanctity  and  miracles. 
Scattery  Island  became  not  oiUy  a  famous  abbey 
but  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  with  St.  Senan  as  its  first 
bishop.  This  event  may  be  dated  as  aboufr  the  year 
535  or  540,  and  St.  Senan's  jurisdiction  extended  over 
the  existing  Baronies  of  Moyarta  and  Clonderalaw  in 
Thomond,  the  Barony  of  Connelo  in  limerick,  and  a 
small  portion  of  Keiry  from  the  Feal  to  the  Atlantic. 
The  legend  of  "St.  ^nanus  and  the  Lady'V  as  told 
in  Tom  Moore's  lyric,  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  no 
woman  was  allowed  to  enter  Scattery  Island;  not 
even  St.  Oannera  was  permitted  to  land  there,  yet 
St.  Senan  founded  two  convents  for  nuns,  and  was 
actually  on  a  visit  to  one  of  them  when  he  died. 
He  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  Iniscathay  on 
8  March,  on  which  day  his  feast  is  observed.  The 
Diocese  of  Inniscathy  continued  till  the  year  1189, 
.when  it  was  suppressed.  It  was,  however,  restored 
by  Pope  Innocent  VI,  and  continued  as  a  separate 
see  under  Bishop  Thomas  (1358-68).  In  1378  its  pos- 
sessions were  divided,  and  the  island  remainedaportion 
of  Killaloe,  being  subsequently  merged  into  the  parish 
of  Kilrush.  One  of  the  earliest  references  to  the  Round 
Tower  of  Inniscathay  is  in  the  Irish  life  of  St.  Senan. 

CoLGAK,  Acta  Sanct.  Hib.  (Louvain,  1645);  Archdau,  Hon. 
Hib.  (new  ed.,  Dublin,  1873);  O'Hamiah,  lAtaof  (kt  Iritk 
Saint;  IT  (Dublin,  a.  d.);  Fboot,  Hit.  of  Co.  Clare  (Dublin, 
1893);  Bkqlbt,  Dioceu  of  Limeriek  (Dublin,  1906). 

W.  H.  Grattan-Flood. 

Sefiaa,  Jos£  Fbancibco  db  Paui^Aj  b.  at  Barcelona, 
Spain,  3  Maroh.  1760;  d.  at  Mission  San  Buena- 
ventura on  24  Aug.,  1823;  entered  the  Franciscan 
Order  in  1774.  In  1784  he  was  incoiporated  in  the 
missionary  college,  of  San  Fernando  m  the  City  of 
Mexico,  and  in  1787  sent  to  California.  He  was  mere 
assigned  to  the  Mission  of  San  Carlos  and  remained 
until  179.5,  when  he  retired  to  Mexico  and  reported 
the  missionary  conditions  in  the  territory  m  the  vice- 


roy. In  1798  he  returned  to  Califomia,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Mission  San  Buenaventura  until  his  death. 
From  July,  1812,  till  the  end  of  1815  Sefian  held  the 
office  of  presidenie  of  the  missions.  In  October.  1819^  he 
was  reappointed  and  continued  in  ofiBce  until  he  died. 
As  presiaente  he  was  also  vicar  forane  to  the  Bishop  of 
Sonora  for  Upper  Califomia.  A  month  before  his 
death  he  moreover  received  the  appointment  of 
vice-commissary  prefect.  Sefian  was  familiar  with 
the  language  of  the  Indians,  and  his  reports  and 
mission  entries  are  distinguished  by  their  exact- 
ness and  beauty  of  penmanship.  Though  a  venr 
zealous  missionary^  Sefian  loved  a  retired  life.  He 
disliked  to  hold  office  or  give  orders;  for  this  reason 
he  was  sometimes  nicknamed  Padre  Calma.  The 
commissary-general  of  the  Indies  directed  him  to 
write  a  history  of  the  missions,  and  Sefian  in  1819 
promised  to  comply;  but  he  left  no  papers  on  the 
subject.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  church  of 
San  Buenaventura  Mission. 

Santa  Barbara  Ardiitet;  Uittim  Reeordt  of  San  Buenattntura; 
Engclbardt,  The  Franciemm  in  Califomia  (Harbor  Sprina, 
Mioh.,  1897);  Bahcroit,  Califomia,  11  (San  FrancuKO,  1888); 
Miuion*  and  Uiaionaria  of  Califomia,  II  (San  Franciaeo,  191!Q. 

ZephTRIK  EnOEIiHAROT. 

Unanque,  Cistercian  monastery  and  cradle  of  the 
modem  Cistercians  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
situated  on  the  rivulet  S6nancole,  Diocese  of  Avignon, 
was  founded,  with  the  concurrence  of  St.  Bernard,  by 
Alfant,  Bishop  of  CavaiUon,  and  Raymond  Berenger 
II,  Count  of  Provence.  The  orinnal  community  came 
from  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Mazan,  in  1148,  under 
Peter,  their  first  abbot.  In  the  beginning  their 
poverty  was  extreme,  until  the  Lords  of  Simiane  be- 
came their  benefactors,  and  built,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  neighbouring  nobility,  a  spacious  monastery, 
according  to  the  rule  of  Ctteaux.  The  attraction  of 
St.  Bernard's  name  drew  numerous  postulants  to  the 
new  foundation,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  commu- 
nity numbered  more  than  one  hundred  members, 
enabling  them,  in  1152,  to  foimd  the  monastery  of 
Chambons,  in  the  Diocese  of  Viviers.  Little  by  little, 
howevCT,  it  Buffered  the  fate  of  so  many  abbeys  of 
those  times,  and  weakened  in  fervour  and  numbers; 
after  it  had  been  govemed  by  thirty  regular  abbots, 
it  fell  in  commendam  in  1509;  having,  at  that  time, 
not  more  than  a  dozen  members.  Vfaea  suppressed 
by  the  Revolution,  1791,  there  was  but  one  monk 
remaining  of  the  whole  community. 

In  1854  Abb6  Bamouin,  of  the  Diocese  of  Avignon, 
bought  the  abbey,  which  was  in  a  state  of  perfect 
preservation,  and  established  a  community  there.  The 
object  of  the  founder  was  to  institute  a  medium  regime 
more  severe  than  the  common,  but  less  strict  than  the 
Reform  of  La  Trappe.  After  a  short  time  in  the 
Novitiate  of  Sta.  C&oce  in  Gerusalemme  (Rome), 
having  obtained  approbation  for  his  monastery,  Abb4 
Bamouin  was  professed  in  1857,  taking  the  name  of 
' '  Mary  Bernard  ".  A  new  decree,  in  1867,  erected  the 
house  into  a  particular  congr^ation  a£BUated  to  the 
Cistercians  of  the  Common  Observance,  under  the 
title  "Congregation  of  the  Cistercians  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception  of  N.  D.  de  S<Snanque",  with  a  vicar- 
Kenmd,  elected  for  six  years,  at  their  head.  Dom  M. 
Bernard,  the  founder,  first  filled  this  office  (1868). 
After  establishing  several  other  subordinate  monas- 
teries, he  began  the  restoration  of  the  celebrated 
Abbey  of  L^rins,  and  was  authorized  to  make  his 
residence  there.  His  successors  followed  him  in  this, 
tmtil  compelled  by  the  persecutions  of  1902,  to  leave 
the  country,  transferring  the  community  to  N.  D.  du 
Suffrage,  Province  of  Lirida,  Spain,  where  they  are 
now  established. 

Mahsiqitb,  AnnaUt  Cieterdmtet  (Lyona,  1642-59);  Jonoeli- 
irra,  KotiUa  ojbbatiarum  ordinie  cisterciensis  (Cologne,  1640); 
Oattia  Chrietiana,  I;  Beiwe,  Ahhavee  et  prieurfs  dt  Vandenne 
Fmntt  (Pari*,  1909);  MorvK,  L'ahlnue  de  Hinanme  (Avignon, 
1837):  L'ile  cl  ViAbaue  dt  Ltrint  (L£rina,  1895),  by  B  monk  of 
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Uiins;  Mohib,  L'Atibaiie  dt  Ltriru  (Paria,  1909);  RxooH,  Le 
Rime.  Dom  Marie  Bernard,  fondaleur  el  premier  vieaire  ffen.  dee 
Cielereiene  de  Stnanmu  (L^riiu,  1004) ;  Capxlls,  Le  Pire  Jean, 
AIM  de  FmUfroide  (Fans,  1903) ;  Catalopue  pereonarum  rdigioea- 
rum  f.  ordinu  eUtereieneie  (Roma,  19(M). 

Ediiond  M.  Obbbcet. 

Samoa  Indians,  the  westemmoet  and  largest  of 
the  five  tribes  of  the  celebrated  Iroquois  Confederacy 
of  central  and  western  New  York,  being  nearly  equal 
in  population  to  all  the  other  four  together.  This 
preponderance,  however   was  due  largely  to  the 

wholesale  incor- 
poration of  cap- 
tives in  the  early 
tribal  wars,  as 
indicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  the 
ancient  council  of 
the  confederacy 
the  Seneca  were 
represented  by 
only  ei^ht  of  the 
fifty  chiefs.  They 
called  themselves 
DjionoHdmoaneA- 
ronoil,  "People  of 
the  Great  Moun- 
tain", approxi- 
mated by  the 
French  as  Tsonon- 
touan,  from  their 
principal  village  of 
Rbd  Jackvt  that  name,  prob- 

From  a  Painting  by  Weir,  1828  ably  near  the 
present  Nwles  in  Ontario  County.  The  name  iSeneea, 
by  which  they  were  commonly  known  to  the  English, 
is,  according  to  Hewitt,  our  best  authority,  a  cor- 
rupted form  of  an  Algonc^uian  term  originally  applied 
to  the  Oneida,  and  si^iifying  "  [people  of  I  the  place  of 
the  stone". 

The  Seneca  held  the  western  frontier  or  "door" 
of  the  confederacy,  their  original  territory  lying 
between  Seneca  Lake  and  Genesee  River,  with  four 
principal  villages.  By  conquest  and  absorption  of 
the  Neutrals  in  1651  and  the  Erie  in  1656  they  ac- 

Suired  possession  of  the  country  westward  to  Niagara 
Liver  and  L^e  Erie  and  correspondingly  increased 
their  own  strength.  In  1656  one  of  their  four  towns 
was  made  up  entirely  of  captives.  More  than  a 
century  later  they  had  some  thirtyvillages,  including; 
several  on  the  upper  Allegany.  They  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  all  the  tribal  and  colonial  wars  waged 
by  the  confederacy  up  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
taking  sides  like  the  other  allied  tribes  almost  uni- 
formly for  the  English,  first  against  the  French  and 
later  against  the  Americans.  The  single  exception 
was  in  1763  when  they  suddenly  rose  against  the 
English  troops  newly  ^ablished  in  their  territory, 
surprising  and  destroying  two  entire  detachments. 
Their  country  was  wasted  in  1687  by  Denonville 
and  again  in  1779  by  the  American  General  Sullivan, 
who  destroyed  nearly  every  village,  cornfield,  and 
orchard  in  their  country,  thus  compelling  them  to 
peace.  As  a  tribe  they  did  not  fly  to  Canada,  as 
did  the  Mohawk  and  Cayuga  in  the  English  alliance, 
but  remained  in  their  own  country,  where  they  still 
reside  on  three  reservations,  Allegany,  Cattaraugus, 
and  Tonawanda,  with  a  total  population  of  2735. 
About  220  more  are,  with  others  of  the  Six  Nations, 
on  the  Grand  River  in  Canada,  while  another  380 
of  a  mixed  band,  formerly  resident  in  Ohio  and 
known  as  "Seneca  of  Sandusj^",  are  now  settled 
in  north-eastern  Oklahoma.  These  last  appear  to 
be  really  the  descendants  of  early  captives  incor- 
porated by  the  Seneca.  The  Seneca  proportion 
among  the  4000  or  more  Catholic  Iroquois  of  the 
mission  colonies  of  Caughnawaga,  St.  Regis,  and 


Lake  of  Two  MotmtainE,.  in  Canada  and  nortbem 
New  York,  caimot  be  estimated,  but  is  probably 
relatively  less  than  that  of  the  other  tribes. 

The  Seneca  came  later  under  Catholic  influence 
than  the  other  Iroquois.    The  first  converts  of  their 
tribe  were  instructed  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Menard 
and  Chaumonot,  while  on  a  journey  to  the  Iro- 
quois coimtry  in  1654.   Two  years  later,  on  their 
own  invitation.  Father  Chaumonot  visited  their 
country  and  was  well  received,  organizing  a  tempo- 
rary mission  among  the  numerous  Christian  Huron 
captives.    In  1663  a  Seneca  chief  was  baptized  at 
Montreal,  and  diortly  afterwards  the  trioe,  which 
had  been  for  several  years  at  war  with  the  French, 
asked  for  peace  and  missionary  teachers.    In  Novem- 
ber, 1668^  Father  Jacques '  F^emin  dedicated  the 
first  mission  chapel  among  the  Seneca  under  the 
invocation  of  St.  Michael,  at  Gandougarae  (Kana- 
garo).    In  the  next  year  Father  Julien  Gamier  es- 
tablished  Conception   mission   at  Gandachiragou 
and  began  a  dictionary  of  the  language.    In  1670 
a  third  mission,  dedicated  to  St.  James,  was  b^un 
by  Father  Pierro  Raffeix  in  another  town  of  the 
tribe.    For  a  few  years  the  missions  flourished,  in 
spite  of  more  or  less  dangerous  opposition  from  the 
heathen  party,  imtil  the  increasing  drunkeimern 
of  the  Iroouois  towns  and  growing  hostihty  towards 
the  Frencn  (which  latter  was  m&tigated  by  the 
English  colonial  Govenmient)  led  to  the  determina- 
tion to  draw  off  the  Christian  Iroquois  from  the  rest 
and  colonize  them  in  new  mission  towns  along  the 
St.  Lawrence.   As  a  result,  BevQ^al  Christian  Iroquois 
colonies  were  established,  the  earliest  and  most 
important  being  that  now  known  as  Caughnawaga, 
originally  foimded  at  Laprairie  in  1669.   Very  few 
Christians  were  thus  left  among  the  confederates, 
but  the  missionaries  remained  among  the  Seneca 
until  the  eve  of  another  general  Iroquois  war,  in  1683, 
when  they  wero  ordered  out  by  tne  hostiles.  The 
leading  event  of  this  war  was  Denonville's  invasion 
o(  the  Seneca  country  in  1687. 

No  Catholic  work  was  subsequently  attempted  in 
the  tribe,  with  the  exception  of  a  visit,  in  1751 ,  by 
the  Sulpician  Father  Picquet,  who  drew  off  a  numbo- 
to  his  mission  at  OgdensDurg.  The  few  Seneca  on 
the  Six  Nations  reserve  in  Ontario  aro  under  Episco- 
palian influence.  The  Christian  portk>n  of  those  in 
New  York  are  chiefly  of  the  Congregational  denomi- 
nation, principally  owing  to  the  devoted  efforts  of  the 
Reverend  Asher  Wright,  who  laboured  among  them 
over  forty  years  (1831-75)  until  his  death,  mastering 
the  language,  in  which  he  published  a  number  of  re- 
ligious and  educational  works.  The  body  of  the  tribe 
is  still  attached  to  its  primitive  paganism.  A  few  of 
those  in  Oklahoma  aro  coimected  with  the  Catholic 
mission  of  St.  Mary's  at  Quapaw. 

See  bibliography  under  Iroqdois,  particularly  Jeemt  SdatioM 
and  Sbea,  HieUiry  of  the  Catholic  Uutione. 

Jakes  Moonkt. 

Senefelder,  Aiors,  principally  known  as  the  in- 
ventor of  lithop-aphy,  b.  at  Prague,  6  Nov.,  1771;  d. 
at  Munich,  26  February,  1834.  His  father,  an  actor 
at  the  Royal  Theatre  of  Munich,  was  pjaying  at 
Prague  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  his  son.  The  young 
Scnefelder  studied  at  Munich,  and  received  a  scholar- 
ship of  120  florins  a  year  for  his  diligence,  which 
enM>led  him  to  study  juiisprudence  at  Ingolstadt. 
The  death  of  his  father  in  1791  forced  him  to  cease 
his  studies  in  order  to  help  support  his  mother  and 
a  family  of  eight  sisters  and  brothers.  After  atteinpt- 
ing  to  become  an  actor,  he  took  up  dramatic  writing, 
at  which  he  was  at  first  fairly  successful.  Because  of 
difficulty  in  finding  a  publisher,  he  tried  to  de\'i8e 
means  for  printing  his  productions  himself,  and  began 
a  series  of  experiments  with  etching  and  copper-plates 
until  he  discovered,  in  1796,  that  Kilheim  hme-stone 
could  be  used  for  the  purpose.  He  soon  found  that 
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etching  was  not  necessary,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
grease  and  water  do  not  mix.  By  his  method  the 
marking  is  done  upon  the  stone  with  a  greasy  composi- 
tion of  soap,  wax,  and  lamp-black,  and  then  the  plate 
is  washed  over  with  water,  which  soaks  into  the  un- 
marked parts  of 
the '  stone.  The 
printing  ink  is 
then  applied  and 
adheres  only  to 
the  marked 
places,  while  the 
water  protects  the 
rest  of  the  plate; 
a  number  of  im- 
pressions can  then 
be  obtained.  This 
process  be  called 
"  chemical "  print- 
ing. The  numer- 
ous improvements 
and  developments 
of  the  art  made 
by  him  were  re- 
warded in  later 
years  by  the  gold 
medal  of  the 
"Society  of  En- 
couragement" of  England,  the  highest  medal  of  the 
"  Poljrtechnische  Verein  fiir  Baiem  ,  the  gold  honorary 
medal  of  the  order  for  Cwiluerdierusl  of  the  Bavarian 
Crown,  and  various  other  prizes. 

In  spite  of  great  financial  difficulties,  continued  dis- 
couragement, and  repeated  disappointments,  he  re- 
mained unselfishly  devoted  to  nigh  ideals.  In  his 
autobiography  (introduction  to  "Lehrbuch")  he 
expresses  the  desire  that  his  invention  "may  bring  to 
mankind  manifold  benefits  and  may  tend  to  raise  it 
upon  a  nobler  plane,  but  may_  never  be  misused  for  an 
evil  purpose.  May  the  Almighty  grant  thisi  Then 
blessed  be  thcfaour  in  which  I  made  my  invention!" 
His  principal  publication  was  "VoUstfindiges  Lehr- 
buch der  Steindruckerd"  (Munich  and  Vioina,  1818). 
This  was  translated  into  French  (Paris,  1819),  English 
(London,  1819),  and  Italian  (Naples,  1824). 

Enoeuuhn,  liiOtoQmiliM  (Leipsig,  1843);  Naqlu,  Alon* 
Smtfditr  and  Simon  SeknuA  aU  RitaUn  (Munich,  1862J ; ' 
ScBunKE,  Sene/Mer  itIbuin(HambuTg.  1871);  PmucHmDT, 
Atoui  Smefddtr  (Dreadm,  ISTT);  Ricauom,  Grammar  of  Lithog- 
rafhy  (London,  1885);  HouMm,  Atlo.  Deuttdu  Bioor.,-XXXIy 
(Leipiig,  1892),  8-23;  Pbnmbll,  lAlhoeraphy  and  Lilhoerapher$ 
(London,  1900) ;  CuiuiNaa,  Handbook  ^  UthoBraphy  (Ne*  York, 
IMM). 

WiLUAM  Fox, 

Senegambia,  Vicariate  Apobtouc  of  (Senkoah- 

bije),  to  which  is  joined  the  Prefectcbe  Apostolic 
OF  Seneoal  (Senxoalensib),  both  in  French  West 
Africa.  A  trading  settlement  established  in  this  r^on 
in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  Norman  Jeban  Pru- 
naut  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  troubles  of  the  Hun- 
dred Years'  wit.  Portuguese  caravels  first  appeared 
off  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone  in  1432,  and  in  1446  oc- 
curred the  first  sale  of  the  natives  of  these  regions  in 
the  public  market  of  Lagos,  Portugal.  So  great  were 
the  profits  of  the  traffic  thus  inaugurated  that  the 
English  were  determined  to  abare  tnem  and  in  1558 
the  Royal  Chartered  Company  was  organized,  the 
major  share  of  the  gains  going  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  Dutch  followed  m  1617.  Then  the  French  under 
Cousin  renewed  their  commercial  relations  with  the 
coimtry,  but  they  also  planted  the  C!ross  in  the  terri- 
tory of  which  thev  took  possession  and  erected  a 
chapel.  In  1637  the  recently-founded  Congregation 
of  Propaganda  sent  a  company  of  Norman  Capuchins 
to  "Old  Guinea",  others  soon  following,  but  the 
Dutch  poisoned  one  of  the  missionaries  and  expelled 
the  others.  War  broke  out  between  France  and  Hol- 
land in  1672,  and  Admiral  d'Estn^es  captured  all  the 


trading-posts  of  Senegal.  The  Dominicans  thereupon 
entered  the  country  under  French  protection  ana  in 
1686  the  Franciscan  Observants  also  began  mission 
work  there.  Temporal  affairs  especially  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  devout  Andr6  BiOe,  head  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Senegal,  were  admirably  administered  at  this 
period,  but  the  reluious  welfare  of  the  natives  was 
whoUy  neglected.  In  1758  the  towns  of  St.  Louis  and 
Gor^  were  captured  by  the  British,  Gor£e  alone  be- 
ing restored  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763, 
in  which  year  Senegal  was  made  a  prefecture  Apos- 
tolic. 

Despite  the  promises  made  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  the  occasion  of  the  treaty,  the  Catholics  of 
St.  Louis  were  hindered  in  the  practice  of  their  re- 
ligion. Although  they  were  allowed  to  assemble,  the 
British  governor  would  not  permit  them  to  have  either 
church  or  priest.  Pire  Bertout,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gr^ation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  whose  initiative  after 
the  Revolutionary  period  was  due  the  re-establish- 
ment of  his  order  and  to  whom  Prop^anda  confided 
the  religious  interests  of  numerous  French  colonies, 
was,  in  April,  1778,  shipwrecked  off  the  African  coast, 
with  his  companion,  P^  de  Glicourt.  They  were 
taJcen  captive  by  Moors  and  carried  to  St.  Louis,  where 
the  governor  reluctantly  ransomed  them,  and  for  a  time 
they  were  able  to  labour  zealously  and  with  sucoesB 
among  the  Catholic  population.  But  they  were  soon 
despatched  to  Gorde,  whence  they  returned  to  France, 
and  sought  an  immediate  audience  with  the  Minister 
of  Marine,  in  which  they  described  the  disabilities  of 
the  Catholics  of  St.  Louis.  The  result  was  the  send- 
ing of  a  French  fleet  under  the  command  of  Comte  du 
Vaudreuil  and  on  28  January,  1779,  the  French  Pro- 
tectorate was  restored;  P6re  de  Glicourt  returned  as 
Prefect  Apostolic  of  Senegal,  making  his  residence  at 
St.  Louis,  while  his  companion  Pdre  Sdveno  went  to 
(jior^.  Despite  the  favourable  auspices  under  which 
it  was  now  placed,  the  mission  had  to  pass  through 
many  years  of  hardships,  owing  to  poverty,  disputes 
between  the  prefects  Apostolic  and  tne  ^vemors,  and 
mistakes  in  the  ecclesiastical  administration.  Al- 
though in  1821 ,  under  the  administration  of  Mgr  Bara- 
d^^  the  construction  of  the  churches  of  Gor^  and  St. 
Louis  was  favourably  b^;un,  in  1822  there  was  not  a 
priest  in  Sen^al.  *  But  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of 
Cluny  had  arrived  in  1819  and  in  1822,  their  foundress, 
Mdre  Javouhey,  went  in  person  to  establish  a  house  at 
Gor6e.  In  1841  the  Brothers  of  Ploermel  were  sent 
to  the  Mission.  On  the  appointment  of  P^  Jacob 
libermann  to  the  poet  of  prefect  Apostolic,  a  ndical 
change  took  place,  not  only  in  the  reorgamsation  of 
the  colonial  clergy  but  also  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  while  the  move- 
ment was  inaugurated  for  the  emandpation  and 
moral  regeneration  of  the  slaves.  When  the  emanci- 
pation decree  of  the  provisional  (]!ovemment  was  pub- 
lished. 27  April,  1848,  9800  slaves  and  550  engagis 
were  freed  in  St.  Louis  and  Gor^  alone  and  were  as- 
sembled by  the  vice-prefect  Apostolic  for  a  solemn 
Te  Deum. 

In  accordance  with  the  plyi  of  reorganization  re- 
commended by  Pire  Libermann  the  Vicariate  Apos- 
tolic of  the  Two  Guineas  and  Senegambia  was  erected 
22  Sept.,  1846,  consisting  of  the  territory  between  the 
Prefecture  of  Senegal  and  the  Diocese  of  Loanda. 
The  religious  service  of  the  country  was  confided  to 
the  Fathers  of  the  (Congregation  of  the  Rofy  Ghost, 
the  first  titular  being  Mgr  Benolt  Tnme^  who 
reached  Gorte,  9  April,  1847.  He  died  on  19  Novem- 
ber following,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pire  Bessieux  who 
proceeded  to  Gaboon,  which  he  had  already  evangel- 
ized, leaving  his  coadjutor,  Mgr  Kobte,  at  Dakar,  since 
1895  the  official  seat  of  the  Government  of'FS-ench 
West  Africa.  Mgr  Kob^  may  be  considered  the  real 
founder  of  the  Mission  of  Senegambia,  becoming  vi- 
oar  Apostolic  when  in  1S63  it  was  separated  from  the 
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Two  Guineas.  He  increased  the  establishmenta  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  and  invited  to  Dakar  the  Sisters 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  founded  at  Castree  in 
1836  by  Mdre  Marie  de  Villeneuve.  Encouraged  by 
IiLn^«re  Barbier  founded  at  Dakar  (24  May,  1858) 
tiie  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Heart  of  Mary,  composed 
of  native  women,  who  have  rendered  inestimable  ser- 
vices among  Europeans  as  well  as  among  then-  own 
race.  A  aenunary  for  native  clergy  was  inaugurated 
and  is  now  situated  at  Ngasobil.  Mgr  Kob&  made 
an  energetic  attempt  to  establish  the  cotton  industry 
among  the  natives,  but  a  series  of  locust  plagues 
caused  it  to  be  abandoned.  Mgr  Kobds  died  11  Oct., 
1872,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mgr  Duret,  who  had  bcten 
I^«fect  Apostolio  of  Senegal  and  now  united  both  ju- 
risdictions. At  his  death  (29  Dec..  1875)  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mgr.  Dubain  (1876-83),  who  fixed  his 
residence  at  Dakar,  which  has  since  remained  the  resi- 
dence of  the  vicars  Apostolic.  Chief  among  his  mis- 
sion foimdations  was  that  at  the  ancient  tradinj^post 
of  Rufisque  (1878).  Hia  successors  were  Mgr  Riehl 
(1884-86),  Mgr  Picarda  (1887-89),  Md  Barthel 
(1889-99),  Mgr  Bul^on  (1899-1900),  Mgr  Kune- 
mann  (1900-08) .  The  present  vicar  Apo8t<uic  is  Mgr 
Jalabert,  titular  Bishop  of  Telepe. 

in  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Senegambia  there  are 
6^000,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  19,000  are  Catholics, 
2740  this  number  belonging  to  Senegal.  There  are 
39  European  priests,  6  native  priests,  63  brothers, 
106  sisters,  16  churches  or  chapek  and  15  stations,  24 
schools  for  boys,  16  schools  for  girls,  4  agricultural  so- 
cieties, 15  dispensaries,  7  hospitals  or  infirmaries.  In 
Senegal  there  are  churches  at  St.  Louis  and  Gor6e,  and 
60  stations  where  the  natives  are  taught.  Civilly, 
Senegal  forms  a  separate  colony  while  Senegambia  be- 
kmgs  to  that  of  Upper  Senegambia  and  the  Niger, 
formed  8  April,  1904,  by  the  Anglo-French  conven- 
tion. 

BoiLAT,  Btquinn  Untgalautt  (Paris,  1863);  Pttra,  Vit  du  P. 
Libermann  (Paris,  1855) ;  A.  Buxrmiiwr,  Ouide  du  tot/ateur  dant 
b  Sin^mbie  frantaite  (Bordeaux,  1883) ;  Dblaplace,  Vie  de  la 
RH.  tan  Jawmikey  (Paris,  1886):  Bulletin  de  la  Cong,  du  Sainl 
Btprit  (Paris);  Faiohebbb,  ShUgal  et  Smdan  (Paris,  1883);  La 
Rot  in  Piglet,  MUtione  CaiMvpiu  (Paris,  1902)  ;lti—ionet  Calk- 
olica  (Rome,  1S07);  Baitahdibb,  ilnn.  penl.  (Paris,  1911). 

Blanche  M.  Kbllt. 
Saalii.  See  Bsauvaib,  Diocbss  of. 
Sennacherib.   See  Asstsia. 
Sennen,  Saint.  See  Abdon  and  Sbnnen;  Saintb. 

Seni,  Abchdiocebb  of  (Senonbs),  comprises  the 
D^artment  of  the  Yonne.  It  was  suppressed  by  the 
Concordat  of  1802  which  annexed  to  the  Diocese  of 
Troyes  the  Dioceses  of  Sens  and  Auxerre  And  by  a 
somewhat  complex  combination  gave  the  title  dL 
Bishop  of  Auxerre  to  the  bishops  m  Troyes,  and  the 
purely  honorary  title  of  Archbishop  of  Sens  to  the 
Archbishop  of- Paris,  otherwise  deprived  of  all  real 
jurisdiction  over  Sens.  The  Concordat  of  1817  re- 
established the  Archdiocese  of  Sens  and  the  Diocese  of 
Auxerre,  but  this  arrangement  did  not  last.  The  law 
of  July,  1821,  the  pontifical  Brief  of  4  Sept.,  1821. 
the  rojal  ordinance  of  19  October,  1821,  suppressed 
the  Diocese  of  Auxerre  and  gave  to  the  Arcndiocese 
of  Sens  as  territory  all  the  D^>artment  of  the  Yonne, 
and  as  suffragan  the  Dioceses  of  Troyes,  Nevers,  and 
Moulins.  A  pap^  Brief  of  3  June,  1823,  gave  to  tlie 
Archbishop  o(  Sens  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Auxerre. 

I.  Diocese  of  Sens. — ^The  history  of  the  reli- 
0OUS  beginning  of  the  Church  of  Sens  dates  from  Sts. 
Savinian  and  Potentian,  and  through  some  connect- 
ing legends  also  has  to  do  with  the  Dioceses  of 
Chartres,  Troyes,  and  Orleans.  Gregory  of  Tours  is 
i^ent  with  regard  to  Sta.  Savinian  and  Potentian, 
the  founders  of  the  See  of  Sens;  the  Hieronymian 
Martyrology,  which  was  revised  somewhat  before 
600  at  Auxerre  or  Autun,  ignores  them.   The  cities 


of  Chartres  and  Troyes  have  nothing  rdaUve  to 
these  saints  in  th«r  local  liturgy  prior  to  the  twelfth 
century,  and  that  of  Orleans  nothing  prior  to  the 
fifteenth,  which  recalls  the  preaching  of  Altinus, 
Eodaldus,  and  Serotinus,  the  compaai<Mis  of  Sts. 
Savinian  and  Potentian.  Previous  to  the  ninth 
century  there  was  in  the  cemeteiy  near  the  monastery 
of  Pierre  le  Vif  at  Sens  a  group  of  tombs  amoi^  which 
have  been  recognised  those  of  the  first  bishops  of 
Sens.  In  847  ^e  solemn  transfer  of  thdr  bodies  to 
the  church  of  Str-I^erre  le  Vif  originated  great  popular 
devotion  towards  Sts.  Savinian  and  Potentian.  In 
848  Wandelbert  of  PrOm  named  them  the  fiist 
patrons  of  the  church  of  Sens.  Ado,  in  his  martyrol- 
ogy published  shortly  afterwards,  speaks  of  them  as 
envoys  of  the  Apostles  and  as  martyrs.  The  martyrol- 
ogy of  Usuardus,  about  875,  indicates  them  as  en- 
voys of  the  "Roman  pontiff"  and  as  iliartyrs.  In 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  the  relics  of  these  two 
saints  were  hidden  in  a  subterranean  vault  of  the 
Abbey  of  St-I^eixe  le  Vif  to  escape  the  pillage  of  the 
Hungarians,  biit  in  1031  they  were  placed  in  a  beau- 
tiful reliquary  executed  by  the  moidc  Odoranne. 
This  monk,  m  a  chronicle  published  about  1015, 
speaks  of  Altinus,  Eodaldus,  and  Serotinus  as  the 
apostolic  companions  of  Savinian  and  Potentian, 
but  does  not  regard  them  as  having  been  sent  by 
St.  Peter. 

In  a  document  which,  according  to  (he  Abbd 
Bouvier,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  or 
the  b^inning  of  the  seventh,  but  which,  according 
to  Mgr  Duchesne  was  written  in  1046  and  1079  under 
the  inspiration  of  Gerbert,  Abbot  of  St -Pierre  le 
Vif,  is  developed  for  the  first  time  a  vast  legend 
which  traces  to  Sts.  Savinian  and  Potentian  and  thdf 
companions  the  evangelization  of  the  churches  o( 
Orleans,  Chartres,  and  Trojres;  this  document  Mgr 
Duchesne  calls  the  Gerbertine  legend.  After  some 
uncertainties  and  hesitationB  this  legraid  became  defi- 
nitely fixed  in  the  chronicle  of  Clarius,  oonopiled 
about  1120.  It  is  poE»ble  that  the  Christian  Faith 
was  preached  at  Sens  in  the  second  century,  but  we 
know  from  Sidonius  Apollinaris  that  in  475  the 
Church  of  Sens  had  its  tmrteenth  bishop,  and  the  lift 
of  bidhops  does  not  permit  the  supposiuon  that  the 
«)iscopaI  see  existed  prior  to  the  second  half  of  the 
third  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  Among 
the  bishops  of  Sens  in  the  fourth  centuiy  may  be 
mentioned:  St.  Severinus,  present  at  the  Council 
of  Sardica  in  344;  St.  Ursicmus  (366-87),  exiled  to 
Phryna  under  Constantius  through  the  influence  of 
the  Arians,  viated  by  St.  Hilary  on  his  return  to 
Sens  after  three  years  of  exile,  and  who  about  386 
founded  at  Sens  the  monastery  of  Sts.  GervasiuB  and 
Protaaus.  In  the  fifth  century:  St.  Ambrose  (d. 
about  460);  St.  Agrojcius  (Agrice),  bishop  about 
475;  St.  Heracliua  (487-515),  founder  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  at  Sens.  In  the  sixth 
century:  St.  Paul  (515-25);  St.  Leo  (530-41),  who 
sent  St.  Aspais  to  evangelize  Melun;  St.  Arthemius, 
present  at  the  councik  of  581  and  585,  who  admitted 
to  public  penance  tiie  Spaniard,  St.  Bond,  and  of  a 
criminal  made  a  holy  hermit. 

In  the  seventh  century:  St.  Lupus  (Loa  w  Leu),  b. 
about  573,  bishop  appronmately  between  609  and 
623,  son  of  Blessed  Betto,  of  the  royal  house  of 
Burgundy,  and  of  Ste-Austregilde,  founder  of  the 
monastery  of  Ste-Colombe  andf  pcrlu^  also  of  the 
monastery  of  Ferridres  in  the  Gatinais,  which  some 
historians,  trusting  to  an  apocrrohal  charter,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  founded  under  Clovis;  he  secured 
from  the  king  authorization  to  coin  money  in  his 
diocese;  St.  Aimobertus  (about  639);  St.  G<Hidelber^ 
tus  (about  642-3),  whose  episcopate  is  only  proved 
by  the  traditions  of  the  Vosgian  monastery  of  Senones, 
which  traditions  date  from  the  eleventh  century; 
St.  Amoul  (654-7);  St.  Emmon  (658-76),  who  about 
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the  end  of  668  received  the  monk  Hadrian,  sent  tq 
England  with  Archbishop  Theodore:  pertkaps  St. 
Am6  (about  676),  exiled  to  P6ronne  by  E3>roIn,  and 
whose  name  is  suppressed  by  Mgr  Duchesne  as  having 
boen  interpolated  in  the  episcopal  lists  in  the  tenth 
century;  St.  Vulfran  (692-6),  a  monk  of  Fontenelle, 
who  soon  left  the  See  of  Sens  to  evangelize  Frisia 
and  died  at  Fontenelle  before  704;  St.  Gerie,  bishop 
about  696.  In  the  eighth  century:  St.  Ebbo,'  at 
first  Abbot  of  St-Pierre  le  Vif,  bishop  before  711,  and 
who  in  731  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  people 
to  compel  the  Saracens  to  raise  the  uege  of  Sens; 
and  bb  successor  St.  Menilf. 

In  the  ninth  century  great  bishops  occupied  the 
See  of  Sens:  Magnus,  former,  chaplain  of  Charle- 
magne, bishop  before  802,  author  of  a  sort  of  hand- 
book of  l^pslation  of  which  he  made  use  when  he 
journeyed  as  misstts  dominicus,  or  royal  agent  for 
Charlemagne,  died  after  817;  Jeremias,  ambassador 
at  Rome  of  Louis  the  Pious  in  the  a£Fair  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  died  in  828;  St.  Alderic  (829-36),  former 
Abbot  of  Ferri^res,  and  consecrated  Abbot  of  St. 
Maur  dcs  Fosses  at  Paris  in  832;  Vdnilon  (837-65) 
anointed  Charles  the  Bald,  6  June,  843,  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Orleans,  to  the  detriment  of  the  privities 
of  the  See  of  Reims;  his  chorepiseopus,  or  auxiliary 
bisho{>,  was  Audrade,  author  of  numerous  theolog- 
ical writinip,  among  others  of  the  poem  "  De  Fonte 
Vitx"  dedicated  to  Hincmar,  and  of  the  "Book  of 
Revelations ",  by  which  he  sought  to  put  an  end  to 
the  divisions  between  the 'sons  of  Louis  the  Pious. 
In  859  Charles  the  Bald  accused  V^nilon  before  the 
Council  of  Savonnidree  of  having  betrayed  him;  the 
matter  righted  itself,  but  opinion  continued  to  hold 
V<inilon  guilty  and  tne  name  of  the  traitor  Ganelon, 
which  occurs  in  the  "Chanson  de  Roland"  is  but  a 
popular  corruption  of  the  name  V^nilon.  Anse- 

fisus  (871-83),  at  the  death  of  Louis  II,  Emperor  of 
taly,  negotiated  at  Rome  for  Charles  the  Bald  and 
brought  thence  the  letter  of  John  VIII  inviting 
Chanes  to  come  and  receive  the  imperial  crown. 
He  himaeJf  was  named  by  John  VIII  primate  of  the 
Gauls  and  Germania  and  vicar  of  the  Holy  See  for 
France  and  Germany,  and  at  the  Council  of  Ponthion 
was  solemnly  installed  above  the  other  metropolitans 
despite  the  opposition  of  Hincmar;  in  880  he  anointed 
Louis  III  and  Carloman  in  the  abbey  of  Ferridres. 
It  was  doubtless  in  the  time  of  Ansegisus,  while  the 
See  of  Sens  exercised  a  real  primacy,  that  a  cleric 
of  his  church  compiled  the  historical  work  known  as 
the  "Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  Sens"  or  "Gestes  dea 
Archevtoues  de  Sens",  an  attempt  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  two  French  dynasties. 

Vaultier  (887-923)  anointed  King  Eudes  in  888, 
King  Robert  in  July,  922,  and  King  Raoul,  13  July, 
923,  in  the  Church  of  St-M^ard  at  Soissons;  he 
doubtless  inherited  from  his  uncle  Vaultier,  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  a  superb  Sacramentary  composed  between 
855  and  873  for  the  Abbey  of  Si^Amand  at  Puelle. 
This  Saoromentoiy,  which  he  gave  to  the  church  of 
Sens,  forms  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  of 
Carlovingian  art  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  Stock- 
holm. Among  the  bishops  of  Sens  may  also  be  men- 
tioned: St.  Anastasius  (967-76);  Sevinus  (97&-99), 
who  presided  at  the  Council  of  St-Basle  and  brought 
upon  himself  the  disfavour  of  Hugh  Capet  byms 
opposition  to  the  deposition  of  Amoul;  Gelduinus 
(1032-49),  deposed  for  simony  by  Leo  IX  at  the 
Council  of  Reims.  The  second  half  of  the  eleventh 
century  was  fatal  to  the  Diocese  of  Sens.  Under  tbe 
episcopate  of  Richerius  (1062-96),  Urban  II  with- 
drew primatial  authority  from  the  See  of  Sens  to 
confer  it  on  that  of  Lyons,  and  Richerius  died  with- 
out having  accepted  this  decision;  his  successor 
Daimbert  (1098-1122)  was  consecrated  at  Rome  in 
March,  1098,  only  after  having  given  assurance  that 
he  recogniced  the  primacy  of  Lyons.    Bishop  Henri 


Sanglier  (1122-42),  caused  the  condemnation  by  a 
council  in  1140  of  certain  propositions  of  Abelard. 
The  see  regained  great  prestige  under  Hugues  de  Toucy 
(1142-68),  who  at  Orl^ns  in  1 152  crowned  Constance, 
wife  of  King  Louis  VII,  despite  the  protests  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Rdms,  and  under  whose  episcopate 
Alexander  III,  driven  from  Rome,  installed  the 
pontifical  Court  at  Sens  for  d^teen  months  after 
having  taken  the  advice  of  the  bishops. 

A^ong  later  bishops  of  Sens  were:  Guillaume  aux 
Blanches  Muns  (1168-76),  son  of  Thibaud  IV,  Count 
of  Champanie,  uncle  of  Philip  Au^stus,  and  first 
cousin  of  Henrv  11,  who  in  1172  m  the  name  of 
Alexander  III  placed  the  Kingdom  of  England  under 
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an  interdict  and  in  1176  became  Archbishop  of  Reims; 
Michael  of  Corbeil  (1194-9),  who  combated  the 
Manichtean  sect  of  "Publicans";  Peter  of  Corbeil 
(12(X)-22),  who  had  been  professor  of  theology  of 
Innocent  III;  Pierre  Roger  (1329-30),  later  Clement 
VI;  Guillaume  de  Brosse  (1330-8),  who  erected  at 
one  of  the  doorways  of  the  cathedral  of  Sens  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Philip  VI  of  Valois,  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  the  victory  won  by  the  clergy  over 
the  pretentions  of  the  legist  Pierre  de  Cugniires; 
GuillMmie  de  Melun  (1344-75),  who  together  with 
Kins  John  II  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at 
the  battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356;  Guy  de  Rove  (1385- 
90);  Henri  de  Savoisy  (1418-22),  who  at  Troyes  in 
1420  blessed  the  marriage  of  Henry  VI  of  England 
with  Catherine  of  France;  Etienne  Tristan  de  Salazar 
(1475-1519),  who  concluded  the  first  treaty  of  al- 
hance  between  France  and  the  Swiss:  Antoine 
Duprat  (q.  v.)  1525-36,  made  cardinal  in  1527; 
Louis  de  Bourbon  Venddme  (1535-57),  cardinal  from 
1517;  Jean  Bertrandi  (1557-60).  cardinal  in  1559; 
Louis  de  Lorraine  (1560-2),  Canunal  de  Guise  from 
1553;  Nicolas  de  Pellev6  (1662-92),  cardinol  from 
1670;  Jacquee  Davy,  Cardinal  du  Perron  (1606-18): 
Lancet  de  Gergy  (1730-63),  first  biographer  of 
Mane  Alacoque  and  member  of  the  French  Academy; 
Paul  d' Albert  (1753-88),  Cardinal  de  Luynes  after 
1766  and  member  of  the  French  Academy;  Lom6nie 
de  Brienne  (1788-  93),  minister  of  Louis  XVI, 
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cardinal  is  1788,  and  who  during  the  Revolution 
swore  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  but  re- 
fused to  consecrate  the  first  constitutional  bishops, 
returned  to  the  pope  his  cardinal's  hat,  refused  to 
become  constitutional  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  was  twice 
imprisoned  by  the  Jacobins  of  Sens  and  died  in  prison 
of  apoplexy;  Anne,  Cardinal  de  la  Fare  (1821-9), 
cardinal  in  1823;  Victor  Felix  Bemadou  (1867-91), 
cardinal  in  1886. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Sens,  which  perhaps  became  a 
metropolitan  see  at  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
until  1622  numbered  seven  suffragans:  Chartres, 
Auxerre,  Meaux,  Paris,  Orleans,  Nevers,  and  Troyes; 
the  Diocese  of  BethlSem  at  Clamecy  (see  Nevers) 
was  also  dependent  on  the  metropolitan  See  of  Sens. 
In  1622  Paris  having  been  raised  to  a  metropolitan 
see,  the  Sees  of  Chartres.  Orleans,  and  Meaux  vrere 
sepiarated  from  the  Archdiocese  of  Sens.  As  indem- 
nity the  abbey  of  Mont  Saint-Martin  in  the  Diocese 
of  Cambrai  was  united  (1668)  to  the  archiepisoopal 
revenue. 

II.  Diocese  or  Adxbrbb. — ^The  "Gestes  dee 
£v6que8  d' Auxerre",  written  about  875  by  the  canons 
Raino^a  and  Alagus.  and  continued  later  down  to 
1278,  giv^  a  list  of  bisnops  which,  save  for  one  detail, 
Duchesne  regards  as  accurate;  but  the  chrono- 
logical data  of  the  "Gestes"  seem  to  him  very  arbi- 
trary for  the  period  prior  to  the  seventh  century.  No 
other  church  of  France  glories  in  a  similar  list  of 
bishops  honoured  as  saints;  already  in  the  Middle 
Ages  this  multiplicity  of  saints  was  remarkable.  St. 
Peregrinus  (P616rin)  was  the  founder  of  the  see: 
according  to  the  legend,  he  was  sent  by  Sixtus  II  and 
was  martyred  under  Diocletian  in  303  or  304. 

After  him  are  mentioned  without  the  possibility  of 
certainly  fixing  their  dates:  St.  Marceliianus,  St. 
Valerianus,  St.  Helladius,  St.  Amator  (d.  418)^ho  had 
been  ordained  deacon  and  tonsured  by  -St.  Helladius 
and  who  thus  affords  the  earliest  example  of  ecclesias- 
tical tonsure  mentioned  in  the  religious  history  of 
France;  the  illustrious  St.  Germain  J' Auxerre  (q.  v.; 
418-18);  St.  Elladius;  St.  Fratemus;  St.  Censurius, 
to  whom  about  475  the  priest  Constantius  sent  the 
life  of  St.  Germain;  St.  Ursus;  St.  Theodosius,  who 
assisted  in  511  at  the  Council  of  Orleans;  St.  Gre- 
gorius;  St.  Optatus;  St.  Droctoaldus;  St.  Eleu- 
therius,  who  assisted  at  four  Councils  of  Orleans  be- 
tween 533  and  549;  St.  Romanus;  St.  Actherius;  St. 
Aunacharius  (Aunaire;  573-605),  uncle  of  St.  Lupus, 
Archbishop  of  Sens;  St.  Desiderius  (Didier);  St. 
Palladius,  who  assisted  at  several  councils  in  .627, 
650,  and  654;  St.  Vigilius,  who  was  assassinated  about 
684,  doubtless  at  the  instigation  of  Gilmer,  son  of 
Waraton,  mayor  of  the  palace;  St.  Tetricius  (692- 
707);  Venerable  Aidulf  (perhaps  751-66);  Venerable 
Maurin  (perhaps  766-94);  Blessed  Aaron  (perhaps 
794r-807);  Blessed  Angelehnus  (807-28);  St.  Heri- 
balduB  (829-57^,  first  chaplain  of  Louis  the  Pious,  and 
several  times  given  ambassadorial  charges;  St.  Abbo 
(857-69);  Blessed  Christian  (860-71);  Ven.  Wibaldus 
(879-87),  Ven.  Herifridus  (Herfroy;  887-909);  St. 
G^ran  (909-14);  St.  Betto  (933-61);  Ven.  Guy  (933- 
961) ;  Bl.  John  (997-998) ;  Ven.  Humbaud  (1095-1114), 
drowned  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem;  St.  Hugues  de 
Montaigu  (1116-1136),  a  friend  of  St.  Bernard;  Bl. 
Hugues  de  MAcon  (1137-51),  Abbot  of  Pontigny, 
often  charged  by  Eugene  III  with  adjusting  differences 
and  re-establishing  order  in  monasteries;  Ven.  Alanus 
(1152-67),  author  of  a  life  of  St.  Bernard;  Ven. 
Guillaume  de  Toucy  (1167-81),  the  first  French 
bishop  who  went  to  Rome  to  admowledge  the  au- 
thority of  Alexander  III. 

Among  later  bishops  may  be  mentioned:  Hugues 
de  Noyers  (1183-1206),  known  as  the  "hammer  of 
heretics"  for  the  vigour  with  which  he  sought  out 
in  his  diocese  the  sects  of  the  Albigenses  and  the 
"Caputite";  Guillaume  de  Sdgnelay  (1207-20),  who 


took  part  in  the  war  against  the  AibigenseB  and  in 
1220  became  Archbishop  of  Paris;  Ven.  Bernard  de 
Sully  (1234-44);  Guy  de  MeUo  (1247-70),  who  wao 
Apostolic  delegate  in  the  crusade  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
against  Manfred;  Pierre  de  Momay  (1296-1306;. 
who  negotiated  between  Boniface  VIII  and  Philippe 
le  Bel  and  in  1304  became  chancellor  of  France; 
Pierre  de  Croe  (1349-51),cardinal  in  1350;  Philippe 
deLenoncourt  (1560-62),  cardinal  in  1586;  Philibm 
Babou  de  Ui  Bourdaisi^  (1562-70),  cardinal  in  1561; 
the  Hellenist  Jacques  Amyot  (1571-93),  translator 
of  the  works  of  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  tutor 
of  Charles  IX,  grand  almoner  of  Ciiarles  IX  and 
Hcniy  III;  Charles  de  Caylus  (1704-54),  who  made 
his  diocese  a  centre  of  Jansenism  and  whose  works  in 
four  volumes  were  condemned  by  Rome  in  1754.  The 
Cathedral  of  St-Etienne  of  Sens,  founded  in  972  and 
rebuilt  under  Louis  VII  and  Philip  Augustus,  is  re- 
garded by  several  arclueologists  as  the  most  ancient 
of  pointed  style  churches.  When  in  1241  the  Domin- 
icans brought  to  Sens  the  Crown  of  Thorns  which  St. 
Louis  had  obtained  fittm  Baldwin  II,  the  king  went 
at  the  head  of  a  procession  to  within  five  leagues  of 
Sens,  took  the  relic,  and  with  his  brother  Robert 
entered  the  city  barefoot  and  deposited  the  relic  in 
the  metropolitan  church  until  the  Sainte  Chapelle 
of  Paris  was  built  to  receive  it.   The  cathedral  of 
Auxerre,  completed  in   1178,  contains  numwnis 
scvdptures  in  the  Bysantine  style. 

Tne  Dioceses  of  Sens  and  Auxerre  contained  illus- 
trious Abbeys;  for  that  of  Ferriferes,  located  in  a 
region  which  now  depends  on  the  Diocese  of  Orleans, 
see  FERRiiiRES.  Tho  Abbey  of  St^Pierre  le  Vif  dates 
from  the  sixth  century,  but  M.  Maurice  Prou  has 
proved  that  the  diploma  of  Clovis  and  the  testament  of 

Queen"  Thfodechilde^hi  the  archives  of  the  monas- 
ter, lack  authenticity.  TheThdodechildewhofounded 
the  monastery  was  not  the  .daughter  of  Clovis  but 
his  granddau^ter,  the  daughter  of  Thierry  first  king 
of  Austrasia.  The  schools  instituted  by  Rairuud,  Abbot 
of  St-Pierre  le  Vif,  were  celebrated  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  TheAbbeyof  St.  Columba,  the  great  primi- 
tive saint  of  the  City  of  Lyons,  was  founded  about  590. 
Her  "Passion"  dates  beyond  doubt  from  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  St.  Loup,  who 
translated  the  relics  of  St.  Columba  to  the  mwuusteiy 
church.  It  is  pn^able  that  her  martyrdom  took  place 
in  the  time  of  Aurelian.  Her  cultus  was  widespread, 
extending  to  Rimini,  Barcelona,  and  Cordova.  The 
Acts  of  the  martyrdfom  of  Sts.  Sanctian,  Augustine, 
and  Beata,  companions  of  St.  Columba,  seem  to  date 
from  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  or  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century.  In  the  Abbey  of  St.  Columba, 
whose  third  church  was  consecrated  26  April,  1164, 
by  Alexander  III,  were  buried  RaotU,  King  of  France, 
and  Richard,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  Abbey  of  St- 
Gennain  d' Auxerre,  founded  in  422  by  the  bishop 
St.  Germain,  in  honour  of  St.  Maurice,  took  the  name 
of  St.  Germain  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Queen  Clotilde 
about  500.  In  850  Abbot  Conrad,  brother-in-law  of 
Louis  the  Pious,  had  crypts  built  in  the  monastery 
in  which  were  deposited  many  bodies  of  saints.  Urban 
V  was  Abbot  of  St-Germain  before  becoming  pope; 
King  Charles  VI  of  France  did  not  disdain  the  honour 
of  seeing  his  name  inscribed  among  those  of  the 
monks.  The  crypts  were  ravaged  by  the  Ctdvinists 
in  1567.  The  abbey  followed  the  Benedictine  rule; 
it  was  twice  reformed,  from  995-9  by  St.  Maveul  of 
Cluny  and  his  disciple  Heldric,  and  in  1029  by  the 
Benedictines  of  St-Maur. 

The  Abbey  of  St-Edmond  of  Pontigny,  the  second 
daughter  of  Cfteaux,  was  founded  in  1114  by  Thibaud 
IV  Uie  Great,  Count  of  Champagne.  Hugh,  Count  of 
M&oon,  one  of  the  first  thirty  companions  of  St. 
Bernard,  was  the  first  abbot.  Louis  VII,  King  of 
France,  was  its  benefactor.  St.  Thomas  &  Becket 
took  refuge  at  Pontigny  before  seeking  shdter  at 
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St.  Columba's  at  Sens.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
Stephen  Langton  and  later  St.  Edmund,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  also  found  refuge  at  Pontigny.  The 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  St-Michel  at  Tonnerre  was 
founded  about  800  on  the  site  of  a  hennitage  dating 
from  the  time  of  Clovis  I;  it  was  restored  tibout  980 
by  Milo,  Count  of  Tonnerre.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
dardinal  Alanus,  legate  of  CaUistus  III,  numbered  it 
among  the  twelve  most  illustrious  abbeys  of  Gaul. 
The  arrondissement  of  Avallon,  now  in  the  Diocese 
of  Sens,  and  formerly  dependent  on  the  Diocese  of 
Autun,  possesses  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Vizelay. 
It  was  founded  about  860  under  the  protection  of 
Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  Gerajd,  Count  of 
Rousaillon  and  his  wife,  Bertha:  Gerard  declared  the 
territory  free  and  dependent  only  on  the  pope.  Nich- 
olas I  in  867  and  Charles  the  Bald  in  868  confirmed 
the  donation.  Eudes,  the  first  abbot,  offered  hospi- 
tality to  John  VIII,  who  in  879  consecrated  the  first 
church  of  the  monastery.  The  Norman  invasions 
laid  waste  the  monastery,  but  it  was  restored  under^ 
Abbot  Geoffrey,  installed  in  1037.  Under  this  abbot 
the  cultus  of  St.  Magdalen  appeared  for  the  first  time 
at  V6uia.y;  a  letter  of  Leo  IX  (1050)  shows  that  the 
name  of  St.  Magdalen  was  part  of  the  official  title  of 
the  abbey.  Mgr  Duchesne  has  shown  that  the  monks 
(rf  V6zelay,  at  this  date,  constructed  a  first  account 
according  to  which  the  tombs  of  Sts.  Maximinus  and 
Magdalen,  at  St-Maximin  in  Provence,  had  been 
opened  and  their  bodies  removed  to  Vdzelay :  shortly 
afterwards  a  second  account  relates  that  there  was 
taken  away  only  the  body  of  St.  Magdalen.  For  two 
centuries  the  account  of  the  monks  of  V^zelay  was 
accepted;  Bulls  of  Lucius  III,  Urban  III,  and  Clem- 
ent III  confirmed  the  statement  that  they  possessed 
the  body  of  St.  Magdalen.  The  tomb  cf  the  saint 
was  visited  in  the  twelfth  century  by  a  host  of  iUus- 
trious  pilgrims;  "All  France  ",  writes  Hugh  of  Poitiers, 
"seems  to  go  to  the  solemnities  of  the  Magdalen." 

In  1096  Abbot  Artaud,  who  was  later  assassinated, 
had  begun  the  construction  of  the  Basilica  of  the 
Madeleme,  which  was  dedicated  in  1104  by  Paschal 
II;  his  successor,  Renaud  de  Semur,  later  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  completed  it,  raised  it  from  its  ruins 
after  the  great  fire  of  July,  1120,  and  also  built  the 
abbatial  <^teau.  Alberic,  a  monk  of  Cluny,  named 
abbot  by  Innocent  II,  built  in  front  of  the  portal  the 
narthex,  or  church  of  the  catechumens,  the  door- 
ways of  which  have  marvellously  wrought  archivolts 
and  which  was  blessed  by  Innocent  II  in  1132  during 
his  sojourn  at  V^zelay;  he  died  a  cardinal  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Ostia.  Under  Abbot  Pontius  of  Mont- 
boisier  (d.  1161),  a  former  monk  of  Cluny,  V^zelay 
emancipated  itself  from  Cluniao  rule,  declared  its 
autonomy  as  against  the  claims  of  the  bishops  of  Autun, 
and  victoriously  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the 
counts  of  Nevers.  The  second  crusade  was  preiached 
in  1146  by  St.  Bernard  in  the  abbatial  chAteau  amid 
such  enthusiasm  that  the  assistants  tore  their  gar- 
ments to  make  crosses  and  distribute  them  to  the 
crowd.  Guillaume  IV  of  Nevers  sought  to  be  re- 
venged on  the  monks  of  V£2selay,  and  his  provost, 
L^thard,  defying  excommunication,  forced  the  monks 
to  take  flight,  but  in  1166  Louis  arranged  a  peace  be- 
tween the  Comte  de  Nevers  and  Abbot  Guillaume 
de  Mello.  On  Pentecost,  1166,  St.  Thomas  k  Becket 
from  the  pulpit  of  V£zelay  pronounced  excommunica- 
tion against  the  clerics  who,  to  gratify  King  Henry  II 
of  England,  had  violated  the  rights  of  the  Church. 
Louis  VII  came  himself  to  V^zelay  at  Epiphany,  1167, 
to  celebrate  the  recoqciliation  between  tne  monks  of 
V£ielay  and  Count  Guillaume  IV,  and  in  expiation 
of  hia  crimes  Guillaume  IV  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land 
where  he  died  in  1168. 

Under  the  rule  of  Abbot  Girard  d'Arcy  (1171-fl6), 
Philip  Augustus  and  Itiohard  Coeur  de  Lion  met  at 
Vteuay  in  July,  1190,  to  arrange  for  the  third 


crusade.  In  place  of  the  Romanesque  apse  burnt  in 
1165,  Girard  nad  built  the  choir  to-day  admired  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Butgundian' 
architecture  and  falsely  attributed  to  Abbot  Hugh,  his 
successor.  St.  Louis  came  to  V^zelay  in  1267  for  a 
solemn  feast  organized  by  the  monks  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  reUcs  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  at  which 
Simon  de  Brion,  the  future  Martin  IV,  represented 
the  Holy  See  as  legate;  St.  Louis  returned  here  in 
1270  on  his  w^  to  the  crusade.  This  benevolence 
of  the  kings  of  france  and  the  constant  menace  which 
the  abbey  endured  from  the  counts  of  Nevers  led 
the  monks  of  V^zelay  and  the  pope  to  accept  the  act 
whereby  Philip  the  Bold  in  1280  declared  himself 

Srotector  and  guardian  of  the  Abbey.  Hugues  de 
laison-Comte,  who  became  abbot  in  1352  and  was 
taken  prisoner  with  John  II  of  France  at  the  battle 
of  Poitiers,  occupied  himself  after  two  yetm  of  aep- 
tivity  in  EMglaiid  with  fortifying  the  monastery 
agunst  an  English  attack;  he  rendered  it  impreg- 
nable and  in  gratitude  Charles  V  made  him  a  membw 
of  the  royal  council.  The  chums  put  forth  by  the 
Dominicans  of  Provence,  beginning  m  1279,  that  they 
possessed  the  body  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  injured 
the  prestige  of  V^zelay  during  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  In  1638  a  Bull  of  secularization 
sought  from  Paul  III  by  Francis  I  and  the  monks  them- 
selves transformed  the  abbey  into  a  simple  collegiate 
church.  Odet  de  Chatillon,  brother  of  CoUgny^  and 
Abbot  of  V^zelay,  subsequently  became  a  dalvinist. 
The  Huguenot  masters  of  Vdzelay  converted  the 
Madeleine  into  a  storehouse  and  stable  and  burned  the 
relics.  During  the  Revolution  the  ancient  monastery 
buildings  were  sold  at  auction.  In  1876  the  future 
Cardinal  Bemadou,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  determined 
to  restore  the  pilgrimage  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  at 
V^zehiy  and  brought  thither  a  relic  of  the  saint 
which  Martin  IV  had  given  to  the  Chapter  of  Sens 
in  1281. 

A  certtun  number  of  saints  are  honoured  with  a 
special  cultus  or  are  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
mocese:  St.  Jovinian,  martyr,  lector  of  the  church  of 
Auxerre  (third  century);  Sts.  Sanctian,  Augustine, 
Felix,  Aubert,  and  Beata,  Spaniards,  martyred  at 
Sens;  St.  Sidronius  (Sidroine),  possibly  martyred 
under  Aurelian,  whose  martyrdom  is  conaderea  by 
the  Bollandists  as  very  doubtful;  St.  Justus,  martyr, 
b.  at  Auxerre  about  the  end  of  the  third  century; 
Sts.  Magnentia  and  Maxima,  virrans  consecrated  by 
St.  Germain  (fifth  century);  St.  Mamertinus,  Abbot 
of  St-Gennain  (fifty  centuiy) ;  the  priest  St.  Marien 
(sixth  century);  St.  Remain,  d.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  in  the  monastery,  which  he  founded 
in  Auxerre,  and  in  which  St.  Maurus  learned  through 
a  vision  of  the  death  of  St.  Benedict;  St.  Severin, 
d.  at  Ch&teau  Landon,  Diocese  of  Sens  (606);  St. 
EHious  (688-:669),  who  administered  the  monastery 
of  St.  Columba  before  becoming  Bishop  of  Noyon; 
St.  Mathurin,  a  priest  of  Sens,  a.  688;  St.  Patearnus, 
a  Benedictine,  native  of  Coutancea.  monk  at  St- 
Pierre  le  Vif,  and  assassinated  at  Sergines  (dghth 
century);  St.  Robert,  Abbot  of  Tonnerre,  founder  of 
the  Abbey,  of  Molesmes  and  of  the  Order  of  Ctteaux 
(1018-1110);  St.  Thieny,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  reared 
at  the  monastery  of  St-Pierre  le  Vif,  and  d.  m  1027 
at  Tonnerre:  Bi.  Alpaide,  of  Tonnerre  (end  of  twelfth 
century);  St.  Guillaume,  Archbishop  of  Bourgea, 
previously  a  monk  at  Pontigny  (d.  in  1209).  Jean 
Lebeuf  (1687-1760),  who  in  1743  wrote  the  "Memoirea 
oontenant  I'histoire  ecd^siastique  et  civile  d'  Aux- 
erre", was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptiona. 

The  chief  pilgrimages  of  the  Diocese  of  Sens  are: 
Notre  Dame  de  Bellevue  at  Tronchoy;  Notre  Dame 
de  Champrond  at  Vinneuf;  the  tomb  of  St.  Columba 
at  Sens;  the  altar  of  Sts.  Savinian  and  Potentian 
at  Sens,  which  according  to  legend  is  the  stone  on 
which  St.  Savinian  feU.   Before  the  application  of 
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the  Aaaociations'  Law  of  1901,  there  were  in  the 
Diocese  of  Sens:  Augustinians  of  the  Assumption;  Lar- 
arists;  Oblates  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales;  Missionaries  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary,  founded  in  1843  by  Fr.  Muard  {180&-54), 
with  mother-house  at  Pontigny;  and  Benedictines  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  foimded  at  "La  Pierre  qui  Vire"  by 
the  same  Fr.  Muard.  Two  con^egations  of  women 
orif^at^  in  the  diocese:  the  Sisters  of  Providence 
founded  in  1818  with  mother-house  at  Sens;  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Childhood  founded  in  1838  by 
Abbs  Giapinet  with  mother-house  at  Ste-Colombe. 
At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  religious 
congregations  directed  in  the  Diocese  of  Sens:  53 
infant  schools,  4  orphanages  for  boys,  8  orphanages 
for  girls, '  2  workrooms,  2  organizations  of  rescue, 
5  houses  of  religious  for  the  care  of  the  sick  in  theu* 
homes,  16  hospitals  or  imfirmaries.  In  1905  (end 
of  the  period  of  the  Concordat)  the  diocese  numbered 
334,656  inhabitants,  49  parishes,  440  filial  churches, 
and  4  vicariates  remunerated  by  the  State. 

OaBia  ChniHana  (tuna),  XII  (1770),  1-107,  instr.  I-9S;  Fia- 
QUKT,  Pranee  PonlifieaU:  Sent  et  Auxem  (Paris,  1866):  Du- 
CHsnra,  Ftute$  trueopma,  II,  389-il8,  427-46;  \UiuiN, 
I,'Ap<>itoIii(ife&»n<&i>>nMn  (Paris,  1888);  BvommuL'Agolcl- 
ieiU  lit  Ttt^itt  dt  Stnt  (Sens,  11)02) ;  Boutibr,  Hitlairt  d»  Fifilit* 
it  Tanam  arekidiecUt  dt  Sent,  I  (Paris,  1B06) ;  QttBSVBBS  and 
Btein,  Intcriplioni  dt  TaneMn  diaeMs  dt  Sent  (Paris,  1S04) ;  LoNO- 
MON,  PomtU^ie  ta  promnea  de  Sent  (Paris,  1904) :  Vattdik,  La  eatU- 
dralt  dt  Sent  (Pans,  1882) ;  Jdluot,  Armoriai  dtt  ardwotquet  de 
Sent  (Sens,  1862);  Aspinall,  Let  teelet  tpitcomiUt  monatliqutt 
iTFaneieaHe  pnmnct  dt  Sent  (Paris,  1904);  CaaBEvr,  Sludtt^it- 
tariquet  tur  Ytttlaii  (Aiizerre,  1868);  Oallx,  ViCfelay  manatlitut 
(Tonnem,  1888). 

Gborgeb  Gotatt. 


Sani,  ConNCius  of. — ^A  number  of  councils  were 
held  at  Sens.  The  first,  about  600  or  601,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  instructions  of  St.  Gr^ry  the  Great, 
esptecially  advised  warfare  against  simony.  St. 
Columbanus  refused  to  attend  it  because  the  Question 
of  the  date  of  Easter,  which  was  to  be  dealt  with, 
was  dividing  Fruiks  and  Bretons.  A  series  of  coim- 
cils,  most  of  them  concerned  with  the  privileges  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Pierre-le-Vif,  were  held  in  657,  669  or 
670,  846,  850j^2,  853, 862,  980,  986,  996, 1048, 1071, 
and  1080.  The  council  of  1140.  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  letter  issued  by  Archbishop  Henri  Sang- 
lier,  seems  to  have  had  no  object  but  to  impart  solem- 
nity to  the  exposition  of  the  relics  with  which  he 
enriched  the  cathedral;  but  the  chief  work  of  this 
council,  which  included  representatives  from  the 
lYovinces  of  Sens  and  Reims,  and  at  which  St,  Bernard 
assisted,  was  the  condemnation  of  Abelard's  doctrine. 
The  latter  having  declared  that  he  appealed  from  the 
council  to  Rome,  the  bishops  of  both  provinces,  in  two 
letter?  to  Innocent  II,  insisted  that  the  condemnation 
be  confirmed.  Dr.  Martin  Deutsch  has  placed  this 
council  in  1141,  but  the  Abb^  Vacandard  has  proved 
by  the  letter  from  Peter  the  Venerable  to  H^lolse,  by 
the  "Continuatio  Pnemonstratensis",  the  "Contmu- 
atio  Valcell«isis",  and  the  list  of  the  priors  of  Claur- 
vaux,  that  the  date  1140,  given  by  Baronius,  is 
correct.  The  council  of  1198  was  concerned  with  the 
Manichsan  sect  of  Poplicani,  spread  throughout 
Nivemais,  to  which  the  dean  of  Nevers  and  the  Abbot 
of  St-Martin  de  Nevers  were  said  to  have  belonged. 
After  the  council  Innocent  III  charged  his  legate, 
Peter  of  Capua,  and  Eudes  de  Sully,  Bishop  of 
Paris,  with  an  inve^igation.  Councils  were  also  held 
in  1216, 1224  (for  the  condenmation  of  abook  by  Scotus 
Eriugena),  1239,  1252,  1253,  1269,  1280,  1315,  1320, 
1460,  1485;  most  of  them  for  disciplinary  measures. 

OoVTBBj  Qudguet  mott  tuT  la  dalt  ti  I'objet  du  premier  eoneile  dt 
Sent  in  BuuMn  de  la  tocUU  arehtdogique  de  Sent  ( 1877) ;  DsirrscH, 
Die  Synodt  ton  Sent  II4I  u.  die  Verurteiluno  Abdtardt,  eine  Jb'rcA- 
tngeteh.  Untertuehung  (Brriin.  1880);  Vacandakd,  La  dale  du 
eonciU  de  Sent,  1 1 40  in  Rente  d*t  taetHant  kitUriqutt,  L  (Paris, 
1891),  236-45. 

Geobobs  Gotad. 


SentonM  (L.  senUnlia,  judgment),  in  canon  law 
the  decision  of  the  court  upon  any  issue  brought  be- 
fore it.  A  sentence  is  definitive  or  interlocutor}'. 
It  is  definitive  or  final,  when  it  defines  tiie  principal 
question  in  controversy.  A  definitive  sentence  is 
«>8olutory,  if  it  acquits  the  accused;  condemnatory, 
if  it  declares  him  guilty;  declaratory,  if  it  assert  that 
the  accused  committed  a  crime,  the  penalty  <A 
which  is  incurred  ipso  facto.  An  interlocutorjr  sen- 
tence is  pronounced  during  the  course  of  a  trial  to 
settle  some  incidental  point  arising.  It  is  of  two 
kinds:  merely  interlocutory;  or  having  the  force  of 
a  definitive  sentence,  affecting  tiie  main  cause  at 
issue,  e.  g.,  a  declaration  that  the  court  is  incom- 
petent. A  final  sentence  must  be  definitive,  uncon- 
ditional, ffvea  by  the  judge  in  court,  in  the  presence 
of  the  p^iee  concerned  or  their  agents,  in  writing 
or  dictated  to  the  cleik  to  be  inserted  in  the  minute 
of  the  trial;  it  must  be  in  keeping'  with  the  chaxge  or 
complaint,  stating,  if  condemnatory,  the  sanction  of 
•law  for  the  punishment  imposed  and  once  pronounced, 
it  cannot  oe  revoked  by  the  same  court.  Inter- 
locutory sentences  are  {^ven  without  special  formali- 
ties, and  if  merely  interlocutonr  may  be  revoked  by 
the  judge  who  issues  them.    (See  Apfieais.) 

Deerdali,  II,  27;  0>mmentaries  on  same;  Taukton,  The  lav 
of  Ike  Chum,  s.  ▼.;  DnoarrB-Mnamn,  Canonical  Proeedvt,  etc 

Andbew  B.  Mkshan. 

Svpt-Fona,  Notre-Dame  de  SAiNT-LiEn,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Moulins  in  France,  was  fmmded  (1132) 
by  Guichard  and  Guillaume  de  Bourbon,  of  the  family 
de  Bourbon-Lancy,  which  ^ve  kings  to  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain;  this  gave  nse  to  the  name  "Royal 
Abbey".  Txianks  to  the  liberality  of  the  founders, 
and  to  the  energy  of  the  abbot  and  community,  the 
church  was  soon  completed  and  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  A^rgin;  the  monastery,  with  all  the  regular 
structures  prescribed  by  the  rule,  was  completed  at 
the  same  time.  After  exhibiting  generosity  at  the 
beginning,  their  founders  and  fnends  seem  to  have 
n^ected  them,  for  the  monks  found  the  burden  of 
poverty  so  heavy,  that  they  were  even  compelled  to 
sell  parts  of  the  lands  to  supply  the  necessities  of  life. 
Until  the  Reform  of  1663,  the  number  of  religious 
never  exceeded  15.  They  were  much  encouraged, 
in  their  early  days  of  trial,  by  a  visit  of  St  Bernard 
(1138).  At  first  the  monastery  was  only  known  under 
the  name  of  "Notre-Dune  de  Saint-lieu":  it  was 
only  after  a  century  that  "Sept-Fons"  was  aoded,  de- 
rived ather  from  seven  fountains  or  from  seven 
canals  lading  water  to,  the  Abbey.  Adrian  III 
took  the  monastoy  under  his  protection  in  1158; 
and  Alexander  III  ratified  the  foundation  by  Bull 
in  1164. 

After  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  in- 
cessant wars  did  not  spare  the  abbey;  fre(]uently  the 
religious  were  forced  to  leave  it  and  see  it  despoiled 
of  its  goods,  and  its  builcfings  demolished.  Inevitably, 
under  sucn  circumstances,  relaxation  entovd  the 
monasteiy.  In  1656  Eustache  de  Beaufort,  at  the 
age  of  20  years,  was  made  abbot.  For  the  first  seven 
years  there  was  no  improvement;  but  after  that  time 
he  resolved  on  a  complete  change.  His  religious — 
there  were  then  but  four — refusing  to  accept  the  new 
rule,  were  each  granted  a  pension  and  dismissed. 
It  was  not  long  before  a  number  of  novices  presented 
themselves  for  admisdon.  They  were  sent  to  Ls 
Trappe,  to  make  their  novitiate  under  the  Abbot  de 
Ran<^.  Dom  Eustache  also  visited  the  celebrated 
reformer  for  counsel  and  advice,  in  1667.  After  this, 
with  the  royal  aid,  Sept-Fons  was  rebuilt  on  a  grander 
scale  and  prosperity  continued  until  the  monastery 
was  confiscated  at  the  Revolution,  1791.  In  1845. 
when  the  Trappists  of  the  Abbaye  du  Gard  were  obhged 
to  abandon  their  monastery,  their  Abbot,  Diom 
Stanislaus,  purchased  the  ruins  of  the  andent  Abbey 
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of  Smt-Fons.  removed  his  community  thither,  and 
rdlniilt  the  cnurch  and  regular  structures.  In  1847 
he  was  elected  vicar-general  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Ancient  Reform  of  Our  Lady  of  La  Trappe, 
which  followed  the  constitutions  of  the  Abbot  de 
Ranc6.  In  1892,  when  the  three  congregations  were 
united  in  one  order,  the  then  Abbot  ofScpt-Fons, 
Dom  Sebastian  Wyart,  was  elected  first  abbot- 
general,  and,  a  little  later,  Abbot  of  Oteaux.  Its 
most  noted  foundations  are  N.  -D.  de  la  Consolfi- 
tion  near  Peking,  China,  and  N. -D.  de  Maristella 
Ebtado  de  S.  Paulo,  Branl. 

Sept-Font,  ou  tet  Trappul—  d*  N.D.  d*  Saint  Lieu  (MouUiu, 
1846);  La  Trappe,  by  a  Sept-Fona  Trap^  (Paria,  1870):  Sept- 
Fone,  impreeeione  et  eouvenm  par  m  am%  de  00  vumaatkre  (Dijon, 
1895):  MAOFCRTirr,  Uutoire  de  la  refamu  de  FAbbatie  de  Sept- 
Font  (Paria,  1702):  Manbiqus,  Annalet  eitiercieneet  (Lyona, 
1642);  aamaehritm>a,lV;  Hvatm,  Annalet  d^Avueb^  iVal- 
enoe,  1803) ;  Tauxin.  Notieee  eur  lee  mona^iree  de  Fordre  de  la 
Trappe  (Paria,  1855);  PrANKBHacBHiiyT,  Ittuttrierle  Geich.  der 
Trappielen  (Paderborn,  1873) ;  Ubbaxn,  Mhnairet  manuecriU  tur 
N.  D.  du  Oard  et  N.  D.  de  Sept-Fom  (1010);  Deeretum  apoe- 
toKeum  auo  wutttute  emit  dua  eontregationee  B,  M.  de  Trappa  in 
OaUia  (1847). 

E!dmond  M.  Obbecht. 

Septimius  Serenu,  founder  of  the  African  dynasty 
of  Roman  emperors,  b.  at  Leptis  Magna  in  Afnca,  11 
April,  146;  d.  at  York,  England,  4  February,  211. 
Severus  came  from  a  family  that  had  become  Roman 
citizens.  In  his  career  as  an  official  at  Rome  and  in 
the  provinces  he  had  been  favoured  by  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius.  In  the  reign  of  Commodus  he  was 
appointed  legate  of  the  fourth  legion  on  the  Euphrates : 
this  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  affairs  in  the  East.  He  married  Julia  Domna,  a 
member  of  a  priestly  family  of  Emesa,  who  was  we 
mother  of  Caracalla  and  Geta.  When  the  Emperor 
Pertinax  was  killed  by  the  mutinous  soldiers  at  Rome, 
Severus,  who  was  then  governor  of  Upper  Pannonia, 
was  proclaimed  emp^r  at  Camuntium  oy  the  legions 
on  tne  Danube.  The  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the 
troops  in  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  empire 
were  at  once  ready  to  follow  him  is  evidence  tnat 
Severus  himself  had  shared  is  the  conspnticy  against 
the  dead  emperor.  Severus  had  clear  political  vision, 
still  he  cared  nothing  for  the  interests  of  Rome  and 
Italy.  He  nouiished  within  himself  the  Punic  hatred 
of  tne  Roman  spirit  and  instinct  and  furthered  the 
provincials  in  every  way.  He  was  revengeful  and 
cruel  towuds  his  opponents,  and  was  influence  by  a 
blindly  superstitious  belief  m  his  destiny  as  written 
in  the  stars.  With  iron  will  he  laboured  to  reorganize 
the  Roman  Empire  on  the  model  of  an  Oriental  des- 
potism. The  troops  in  the  East  had  proclaimed  as 
emperor  the  capable  governor  of  Syria,  Pescennius 
Niger;  the  legions  in  Britain,  the  governor  Clodius 
Albinus.  On  the  other  hand  the  soldiers  in  Ital^  and 
the  senators  came  over  to  the  side  of  Severus ;  Juhanus, 
the  pr^ect  of  the  Pretorian  Guard,  was  executed. 
Severus  rested  his  power  mainly  upon  the  legions  of 
barbarian  troops;  ne  immortauzed  them  upon  the 
coinage,  granted  them,  besides  large  gifts  of  money 
and  the  right  of  marriage,  a  great  number  of  privil^es 
in  the  mihtary  and  civil  service,  so  that  gradually  me 
races  living;  on  the  borders  were  able  to  force  Rome  to 
do  their  will.  The  Pretorian  Guard  was  made  into  a 
troop  of  picked  men  from  the  provinces;  in  the  first 
yeata  of  tne  emperor's  reign  then-  commander  was  Uie 
shrewd  Caius  Fulvius  Plautianus,  who  exerted  a  great 
influence  over  Severus.  After  making  careful  prep- 
aration for  the  decisive  struggle,  and  having  secured 
his  opponent  in  Britain  by  the  bestowal  of  the  title 
of  Cffisar,  Severus  entered  upon  a  campaign  against 
his  dangerous  rival  Niger.  He  defeated  fuger's  sub- 
ordinate Ascellius  iEmUius  at  Cyzicus  and  Niger  him- 
eelf  at  Issus.  He  then  advanced  into  Mesopotamia, 
established  the  new  Province  of  Osrhoene  and  the  new 
legion  called  the  Parthian.  He  divided  sevaral  old 
provinces  into  smaller  administrative  districts.  After 
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this,  while  at  Antiooh,  he  declared  war  against  Albifiua 
and  returned  to  Europe  bv  forced  marches.  In  197 
the  decisive  battle  was  fought  with  Albinus  near 
Lyons  in  Gaul.  Albinus  had  under  him  the  lemons 
of  Britain,  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Spain,  yet  in  spite  of 
severe  losses  Severus  was  the  conqueror.  Albinus 
was  killed,  his  adherents  Were  utterly  destroyed  in  a 
bloody  civil  war,  and  their  property  was  confiscated 
for  the  emperor.  The  common  soldiers  received  the 
right  of  entering  the  Senate  and  the  equestrian  order. 
For  the  greater  security  of  the  imperial  power  the 
Parthian  legion  was  garrisoned  upon  Mount  Alba 
near  Rome.  Severus  went  to  Asia  a  second  time, 
traversed  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
strengthened  the  Roman  supremacy,  and  gave  the 
natives  equal  rights  with  the  Italians.  He  then  went 
to  E|m>t  where  he  granted  the  city  of  Alexandria  the 

grivuege  of  self-government.  During  the  reign  of 
everus  the  fifth  persecution  of  the  Cnristians  broke 
out.  He  forbade  conversion  to  Judaism  and  to 
Christianity.  The  persecution  raged  especially  in 
Syria  and  Africa.  In  203  Saints  Perpetua  and  Felici- 
tas  and  their  companions  suffered  martyrdom  at  Car- 
thage. The  emperor  returned  to  Rome  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  erected  the 
triumphal  arch  that  still  exists,  and  strengthened  his 
hold  on  his  hordes  of  mercenaries  by  constant  gifts 
of  money  and  the  bestowal  of  favours  detrimental  to 
military  discipline.  The  Senate  was  replaced  by  the 
Consislorium  principis,  one  of  the  members  of  which 
was  the  cel^rated  jurist  Papinian.  Although  he  had 
suffered  for  years  from  rheumatic  gout,  Sevmis  went 
to  Britain,  where  trouble  had  broken  out,  in  order  to 
give  occupation  to  his  sdbs,  who  were  at  deadly  en- 
mity with  each  other.  He  restored  Hadrian's  W^ 
and  strengthened  again  the  Roman  power  in  Britain. 

ScHiLLSii,  Oeeck.  der  r^^^n,  Kaiteneit,  I  (Qotha,  1883) ;  Revillb, 
La  religion  d  Rom*  tout  lee  Sitiret  (Paria,  1886) ;  Nsuuamn,  Der 
rihniiche  Stoat  und  die  alloemeine  Kirch^,,  1  (Leipsic,  1890);  DB 
Cavaucbi,  La  Pattio  SS.  Perpetutt  et  Fdicilatit  (Rome,  1896); 
VON  DouABXEwau,  Oeick.  der  rAntucAcn  Kaiter  (Leipaig,  1909); 
DOBOT,  Hitt.  of  Rome,  tr.  Riplbt  (Boston.  1894). 

Kabl  Hobbkb. 

Septuagwlnui  (Lat.  tepluagerima,  the  seventieth) 
is  the  ninth  Sunday  before  Easter,  the  third  before 
Lent,  known  among  the  Greeks  as  "Sunday  of  the 
Prodigal "  from  the  Gospel,  Luke,  xv,  which  they  read 
on  this  day,  called  also  Dominiea  Cireumdedenmt  by 
the  Latins,  from  the  first  word  of  the  Introit  of  thie 
Mass.  In  liturgical  literature  the  name  "Septuages- 
ima"  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  Gelanan  Sacra- 
mentary.  Why  the  day  (or  the  week,  oi' the  period) 
has  the  name  Septuagesima,  and  the  next  Sunday 
Sexagesima,  etc.,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  writers. 
It  is  certainly  not  the- seventieth  day  before  Easter, 
still  lees  is  the  next  Simday  the  sixtieth,  fiftieth, 
etc.  Amularius,  "De  eccl.  off.",  I,  i,  woiud  make 
the  Septuagesima  mystically  represent  the  Baby- 
Ionian  Captivity  of  seventy  years,  would  have  it 
begin  with  this  Sunday  on  which  the  Sacramentsfies 
and  Antiphonaries  give  the  Introit  "Cireumdedenmt 
me  undique"  and  end  with  the  Saturday  after  Easter, 
when  the  Church  sings  "Ekiuxit  Dominus  populum 
suum."  Perhaps  the  word  is  only  one  of  a  numerical 
series:  Quadragesima,  Quinquagesima,  etc.  Again, 
it  may_  simply  denote  the  earliest  day  on  which  some 
Christians  oegan  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  excluding 
Thursday,  Saturday,  fmd  Sunday  from  the  obsmranoe 
of  the  fast. 

Septuagesima  is  to-day  inaugurated  in  the  Roman 
Martyrology  by  the  words:  "Septuagesima  Sunday, 
on  which  the  canticle  of  the  Lord,  Alleluia,  ceases 
to  be  said".  On  the  Saturday  preceding,  the  Roman 
Breviary  notes  that  after  the  "Benedicamus"  of 
Vespers  two  Alleluias  are  to  be  added,  that  thenoe- 
fortn  it  is  to  be  omitted  till  Easter,  and  in  its  place 
"LauB  tibi  Domine"  is  to  be  said  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Office.   Formerly  the  farewell  to  the  Alleluia 
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was  quite  solemn.  In  an  Antiphc^oanr  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Ck>melius  at  Compiigne  we  find  two  special 
antiphons.  Spain  had  a  short  Office  consisting  of  a 
hymn,  chapter,  antiphon,  and  sequence.  Missals 
in  Ciermany  up  to  the  fifteenth  century  had  a  beau- 
tiful sequence.  In  French  churches  they  sang  the 
hymn  "Alleluia,  dulce  carmen"  (Gu&^mger,  IV,  14) 
which  was  well-known  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
(Rock,  IV,  69).  The  "Te  Deum"  is  not  recited  at 
Matins,  except  on  feasts.  The  lessons  of  the  first 
Noctum  are  taken  from  Genesis,  relatini;  the  fall  and 
subsequent  misery  of  man  and  tnus  giving  a  fit  prep- 
aration for  the  Lenten  season.  In  the  Mass  of 
Sunday  and  ferias  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  is  entirely 
omitted.  In  all  Masses  a  Tract  is  added  to  wa 
Gradual. 

Rock,  The  Chunk  of  Out  f  allien  (Loadon,  1904);  Amtritan 
Bed.  Ra.,  II,  161;  CMarcimter  Chronik  (1896),  18;  Bimterim, 
DnJcaardiakeiUn,  V,  2, 46;  GolRiUtaBB,  AntU*  liturgime  (Prndt, 
1870;  tr.  London);  Do  CANoa,  Olauarium;  Niuas,  KcU.  Man. 
iifriiMfiu  eeeU,  II  (Iniubraok,  1897),  13. 

Fbascib  Mbbshman. 

Septiugint  Venion,  the  first  translation  of  the 
H^rew  Old  Testament,  made  into  popular  Gredc 
before  the  Christian  era.  This  article  will  treat  of: 
I.  Its  Importance;  II.  Itb  Origin:  A.  According  to 
tradition;  B.  According  to  the  commonly  accepted  view; 
111.  Its  sttbsbquent  history,  rbcbnsions,  manu- 
scripts, AND  bditionb;  rV.  Its  ciuticai.  value; 
Language. 

I.  Historical  Importance  op  the  Seftuagint. 
— The  importance  of  the  Septuagint  Version  is  shown 
by  the  following  considerations:  A.  The  Septuagint 
is  the  most  ancient  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  consequently  is  invaluable  to  critics  for  under- 
standing; and  correcting  the  Hebrew  text,  the  latter, 
such  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  being  the  text  estab- 
lished by  the  Massoretes  in  the  sixth  century  a.  d. 
Many  textual  corruptions,  additions,  omissions,  or 
transpositions  must  have  crept  into  the  Hdlirew  text 
between  the  third  and  second  centuries  B.C.  and  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries  of  our  era;  the  MSS.  there- 
fore which  the  Seventy  had  at  their  disposal,  mav  in 
places  have  been  better  than  the  Massoretic  MSS. 
B.  The  Septuagint  Version  accepted  first  by  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  and  afterwards  by  all  the  Greek- 
speaking  countries,  helped  to  spread  among  the 
Gentiles  the  idea  and  the  expectation  of  the  Messias, 
and  to  introduce  into  Greek  the  theological  terminol- 
ogy and  concepts  that  made  it  a  most  suitable  instru- 
ment for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

C.  The  .TewB  made  use  of  it  k>ng  before  the  Christian 
Elra,  and  in  the  time  of  Christ  it  was  recognized  as  a 
legitimate  text,  and  was  employed  in  Palestine  even 
by  the  rabbis.  The  Apostles  and  Evangelists  utilized 
it  also  and  borrowed  Old  Testament  citations  from  it, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  prophecies.  The  Fathers 
and  the  other  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  early  Church 
drew  upon  it,  either  directly,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Greek  Fathers,  or  indirectly,  like  the  Latin  Fathoa 
and  writers  and  others  who  employed  Latin,  Syriac. 
Ethiopian,  Arabic  and  Gothic  versions.  It  was  held 
in  laffi  esteem  by  all,  some  even  believed  it  inspired. 
Consequently,  a  knowledge  of  the  Septuagint  helps 
to  a  perfect  understanding  of  these  literatures. 

D.  At  the  present  time,  the  Septuagint  is  the 
official  text  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  ancient 
Latin  Versions  used  in  the  Western  Church  were  made 
from  it;  the  earliest  translation  adopted  in  the  Latin 
Church,  the  Vetus  Itala,  was  directly  from  the 
Septuagint:  the  meanings  adopted  in  it,  the  Greek 
names  and  words  employed  (such  as:  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers  fApt0iu>t\,  Deuteronomy),  and, 
finally,  the  pronimciation  given  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
passed  very  frequently  into  the  Itala,  and  from  it,  at 
times,  into  the  Vulg;ate,  which  not  rarely^  gives  signs 
of  the  influence  of  the  Vetus  Itala;  this  is  especially 


so  in  the  Psalms,  the  Vulgate  translation  being  merely 
the  Vetus  Itala  corrected  by  St.  Jerome  according  to 
the  hexaplar  text  of  the  Septuagint. 

II.  Origin  of  the  Septuagint. — ^A.  According  to 
Tradition.   The  Septuagint  Vosion  is  fint  mentioned 
in  a  letter  of  Aristeas  to  his  brother  Fhiloerates. 
Here,  in  substance^  is  what  we  read  of  the  origin  of 
the  version.   Ptolemy  II  Philadelphus,  King  of 
Egypt  (284-47)  had  recently  established  a  valuable 
library  at  Alexandria.    He  was  persuaded  by  Demet- 
rius of  PhalwuB,  chief  librarian,  to  enrich  it  with  a 
copy  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews.   To  win  the 
good  graces  of  this  people,  Ptolemy,  by  the  advice  of 
Aristeas,  an  officer  of  the  royal  guard,  an  Egyptian  by 
birth  and  a  pagan  by  religion,  emancipates  100,000 
slaves  in  different  parts  of  his  kingdom.    He  then  sent 
delegates,  among  whom  was  Aristeaa,  to  Jerusalmi  to 
ask  Eleazar,  the  Jewish  high-priest,  to  provide  him 
with  a  copy  of  the  Law,  and  Jews  capable  of  trans- 
lating it  into  Greek.  .The  embassy  was  successful:  a 
richly  ornamented  copy  of  the  Law  was  sent  to  him 
and  seventy-two  Israeutea,  six  from  eadi  tribe,  were 
deputed  to  go  to  Egypt  and  cany  out  the  wish  of  the 
kin^.   They  were  received  with  great  honour  and 
during  seven  days  astonished  everyone  by  the  wisdom 
they  displayed  in  answering  seventy-two  questions 
which  they  were  asked;  then  they  were  led  into  the 
solitary  i^and  of  Pharos,  where  they  began  their 
work,  translating  the  Law,  helping  one  another  and 
comparing  their  translations  in  proportion  as  they 
finisned  them.   At  the  end  of  seventy-two  days  their 
work  was  completed.   The  translation  was  read  ia 
presence  of  the  Jewish  priests,  princes^  and  people  as- 
sembled at  Alexandria,  who  aU  recognized  and  praised 
its  perfect  conformity  with  the  Hebrew  original.  The 
king  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  work  and  had  it 
placed  in  the  library. 

Despite  its  legendary  character,  Aristeas'  account 
gained  credence;  Aristobulus  (17(>-50),  in  a  passage 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  says  that  "through  the  efforts 
of  Demetrius  of  Phalerua  a  complete  translation  of  the 
Jewish  l^islation  was  executed  in  the  days  of  Ptol- 
emy"; Aristeas's  story  is  repeated  ahnost  verbatim 
by  Flavius  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.,  XII,  ii),  and  sub- 
stantially, with  the  omission  of  Aristeas'  name,  by 
Philo  of  Alexandria  (De  vita  Moysis,  II,  vi).  The 
letter  and  the  story  were  accepted  as  genuine  by 
many  Fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century;  other  details  serving  to 
emphasize  the  extraordinary  origin  of  the  version  were 
added  to  Aristeas's  account:  The  seventy-two  inter- 
preters were  inspired  by  God  (Tertullian,  St.  Augus- 
tine, the  author  of  the  "Cohortatio  ad  Grscoe" 
[Justin?],  and  others) ;  in  translating  they  did  not  con- 
sult with  one  another,  they  had  even  beien  shut  up  in 
separate  cells,  either  singly,  or  in  pairs,  and  tneir 
translations  when  compared  were  found  to  agree  en- 
tirely both  as  to  the  sense  and  the  expressions  em- 
ployed with  the  original  text  and  with  each  other 
(Cohortatio  ad  Gnecos,  St.  Iremeus,  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria).  St.  Jerome  rejected  the  story  of  tiie 
cells  as  fabulous  and  untrue  ("Prsef.  in  Pentateucdb- 
um";  "Adv.  Rufinum",  II,  xxv),  likewise  the  alleged 
inspiration  of  the  Septuagint.  Finally  the  seventy- 
two  interpreters  translated,  not  only  the  five  books 
of  the  Pentateuch,  but  the  entire  Hebrew  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  authenticity  of  the  letter,  called  in 
question  &Bt  by  Louis  Vivte  (1492-1540),  professor 
at  Louvain  (Ad  S.  August.  Civ.  Dei,  XVlII,  xlii), 
then  by  Jos.  Scaliger  (d.  1609),  and  especially  by  H. 
Hody  (d.  1705)  and  Dupin  (d.  1719)  is  now  umver- 
saUy  denied. 

Criticism. — (1)  The  letter  of  Aristeas  is  certainly 
apocryphal.  The  writer,  who  calls  himself  Aristeas 
and  says  he  is  a  Greek  and  a  pagan,  shows  by  his  whole 
work  that  he  is  a  pious,  zealous  Jew:  he  recognizes  the 
God  of  the  Jews  as  the  one  true  God;  he  declares  that 
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God  is  the  author  of  the  Mosaic  law;  he  is  an  enthu-  it  was  quite  natural  that,  after  a  time,  some  men 

siabtic  admirer  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  zealous  for  the  Law  should  have  undertaken  to  compile 

land  and  people,  and  its  holy  laws  and  learned  men.  a  Greek  Translation  of  the  Pentateuch.   This  hap- 

(2)  The  account  as  given  m  the  letter  must  be  re-  pened  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  b.c. 
garded  as  fabulous  and  legendary,  at  least  in  several  As  to  the  other  Hebrew  books — the  prophetical  and 
parts.  Some  of  the  details,  such  as  the  ofiScial  inter-  historical — it  was  natural  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
vention  of  the  king  and  the  high  priest,  the  number  making  use  of  the  translated  Pentateuch  in  their 
of  the  seventy-two  translators,  the  seventy-two  ques-  liturgical  reunions,  should  desire  to  read  the  remain- 
tions  th^  had  to  answer,  the  seventy-two  days  they  ing  Ixmks  also  and  hence  should  gradually  have  trans- 
took  for  their  work,  are  dearly  aibitraiy  assertions;  lated  all  of  them  into  Greek,  which  had  become  their 
it  is  difficidt,  moreover,  to  admit  that  the  Alexandrian  maternal  language;  this  would  be  so  much  the  more 
Jews  adoptea  for  their  public  worship  a  translation  of  likely  as  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  diminishing 
the  Law,  made  at  Uie  request  of  a  pagan  king:  lastly,  daily.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  accurately  the 
the  very  language  of  the  Septuagint  Version  betrays  precise  time  or  the  occasions  on  which  these  different 
in  places  a  rather  imperfect  knowledge  both  of  Hebrew  translations  were  made ;  bat  it  is  certain  that  the  Law, 
and  of  the  topography  of  Palestine,  and  corresponds  the  Prophets,  and  at  least  part  of  the  other  books,  that 
more  closely  with  the  vulgar  idiom  used  at  Alexandria,  is,  the  hagiographies,  existed  in  Greek  before  the  year 
Yet  it  is  not  certain  that  everything  contained  m  the  130  b.c.^  as  appears  from  the  prologue  of  Ecclesiasti- 
letter  is  legendaiy,  and  scholara  ask  if  there  is  not  a  cus,  which  does  not  date  later  than  that  ^  ear.  It  ia 
historic  foundation  underneath  the  legendary  details,  difiacult  also  to  say  where  the  various  translations  were 
Indeed  it  is  likely — as  appears  from  the  peciuiar  char-  made,  the  data  being  so  scanty.  Judging  by  the 
acter  of  the  language,  as  well  as  from  what  we  know  Egyptian  words  and  expressions  occurring  in  the  ver- 
of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  version — that  the  sion,  most  of  the  books  must  have  been  translated  in 
Pentateuch  was  translated  at  Alexandria.  It  seems  Egypt  and  most  likely  at  Alexandria;  Esther  however 
true  also  that  it  dates  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  was  translated  at  Jerusalem  (XI,  i). 
Philaddphus,  and  therefore  from  the  middle  of  the  Who  were  the  translators  and  how  many?  Is  there 
third  century  b.  c.  For  if ,  as  is  commonly  believed,  any  foundation  for  their  number,  seventy  or  seventy- 
Aristeas's  letter  was  written  about  200  B.C.,  fifty  years  two,  as  given  in  the  legendary  account  (Brassao- 
after  the  death  of  Philadelphus,  and  with  a  view  to  Vigouroux,  n.  105)7  It  seems  impossible  to  decide 
increase  the  authority  of  the  Greek  versioji  of  the  Law.  deinitivdy;  the  Talmudists  tell  us  that  the  Penta- 
would  it  have  been  accepted  so  easily  and  spread  teuoh  was  translated  by  five  interpreters  (Sopherim, 
broadcast,  if  it  had  been  fictitious,  and  if  the  time  of  >  c.  i.).  History  gives  us  no  details;  but  an  examination 
the  composition  did  not  correspond  with  the  reality?  of  the  text  ^ows  that  in  general  the  authors  were  not 
Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  Ptolemy  had  something  Palestinian  Jews  called  to  Egypt;  and  differences  of 
to  do  with  the  preparation  or  publishing  of  the  trans-  terminology,  method,  etc.  prove  clearly  that  the  trans- 
lation, thou(^  how  and  why  cannot  bie  determined  lators  were  not  the  same  for  the  different  books.  It  is 
now.  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  his  Ubraiy  impossible  also  to  say  whether  the  work  was  carried  out 
as  Pseudo-Aristeas  states?  This  is  possible,  but  it  oincially  or  was  merely  a  private  imdertaking,  as  seems 
is  not  proved,  while,  as  will  be  shown  below,  we  can  to  have  been  the  case  with  Ecclesiasticus;  but  the 
very  well  account  for  the  origin  of  the  version  inde-  different  books  when  translated  were  soon  put  to- 
pendently  of  the  king.  Kether — the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  knew  tne  col- 

(3)  The  few  details  which  duri^  the  course  of  ages  lection — and  were  received  as  official  by  the  Greek- 
have  been  added  to  Aristeas's  account  cannot  be  ao-  speaking  Jews. 

cepted;  such  are  the  stoi^  of  the  cells  (St.  Jerome  III.  Subsequent  Histort. — Recensions. — ^The 
explicitly  rejected  this) ;  the  inspiration  of  the  trana-  Greek  version,  known  as  the  Septuagint,  welcomed  by 
latois,  an  opinion  certainly  based  on  the  legend  of  the  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  spread  quickly  throughout  the 
cells;  the  number  of  the  translators,  seventy-two  (see  countries  in  which  Greek  was  spoken;  it  was_  utilized 
below) ;  the  assertion  that  all  the  Hebrew  books  were  by  different  writers,  and  supplanted  the  original  text 
tranriated  at  the  same  time.  Aristeas  speaks  of  the  in  liturgical  services.  Philo  of  Alexandria  used  it  in 
translation  of  the  Law  (v^t),  of  the  l^islation  his  writing  and  looked  on  the  translators  as  inspired 
(pofufitffia),  of  the  books  of  the  legislator;  now  these  ^ophets;  it  was  finally  received  even  by  the  Jews  of 
expressions,  especially  the  last  two.  certainly  mean  the  Palestine,  and  was  employed  notably  by  Josephus, 
Pentateuch,  exclusive  of  the  other  Old-Testament  the  Palestinian  Jewish  historian.  We  know  also  that 
books:  and  St.  Jerome  (Comment,  in  Mich.)  says:  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  made  use  of  it, 
"Josephus  writes,  and  the  H^rews  inform  us,  that  borrowing  from  it  most  of  their  citations;  it  became 
(mly  tne  five  books  of  Moses  were  translated  by  them  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Church  and  was  so  highly 
(seventy-two),  and  given  to  Kins  Ptolemy.''  Be-  esteemed  by  the  early  Christians  that  several  writers 
sides,  the  versions  of  the  various  hooks  of  the  Old  and  Fathers  declared  it  to  be  inspired.  ^  The  Chris- 
Testament  differ  so  much  in  vocabulary,  style,  form,  tians  had  recourse  to  it  constantly  in  their  oontrover- 
and  character,  sometimes  free  and  sometimes  ex-  sics  with  the  Jews,  who  soon  recognized  its  imperfeo- 
tremely  Uteral,  that  they  could  not  be  the  work  of  the  tions,  and  finally  rejected  it  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew 
same  translators.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  text  or  of  more  UtmtJ  translations  (Aquila,  Theodo- 
divergencies  the  name  of  Septuagint  Version  is  uni-  tion). 

versaSy  given  to  the  entire  collection  of  the  Old  Critical  corrections  of  Origen,  Lueian,  and  Hesj/ch- 

Testament  books  in  the  Greek  Bible  adopted  by  the  ttM.— On  account  of  its  diffusion  among  the  hellenizing 

Eastern  Church.  Jews  and  early  Christians,  cmiies  of  the  Septuagint 

Ori(fin  cuxordinp  to  the  commonly  accepted  view. —  were  multiplied;  and  as  might  be  expected,  many 

As  to  the  Pentateuch  the  following  view  seems  plan-  changes,  deliberate  as  well  as  involuntary,  crept  in. 

Bible, and  is  now  commonly  accepted  in  its  broad  lines:  The  necessity  of  restoring  the  text  as  far  as  possible 

The  Jews  in  the  last  two  centuries  b.  c.  were  so  nu-  to  its  pristine  purity  was  felt.   The  following  is  a 

merous  in  Egypt,  especially  at  Alexandria,  that  brief  account  of  the  attempted  corrections: — 

at  a  certain  time  they  formed  two-fifths  of  the  entire  A.  Origen  reproduced  the  Septuagint  text  in  the 

population.   Little  by  little  most  of  them  ceased  to  fifth  column  of  his  Hexapla:  marking  with  obeli  the 

use  and  even  forgot  the  Hebrew  language  in  great  part,  texts  that  occurred  in  the  Septuagint  without  being 

and  there  was  a  danger  of  their  forgetting  the  Law.  in  the  original;  adding  according  to  Theodotion's  ver- 

Conaequently  it  became  customary  to  interpret  in  sion,  and  distinguishing  with  asterisks  and  metobeli 

Greek  the  Law  which  was  read  in  the  synagogues,  and  the  texts  of  the  original  which  were  not  in  the  Septua- 
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gint;  adopting  from  the  variants  of  the  Greek  Vermon 
the  texts  wUch  were  closest  to  the  Hebrew;  and, 
finally,  tranroodng  the  text  where  tiie  order  of  the 
Septuagint  did  not  ooneBpond  with  the  Hebrew 
order.  His  recension,  copied  by  Pamphilus  and 
Eusebius,  is  called  the  hexaplar,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  vension  previously  employed  and  which  is 
called  the  common,  vulgate,  ko<i>^  or  ante-hexaplar. 
It  was  adopted  in  Palestme.  B.  St.  Luoien,  priest  of 
Antioch  and  martyr,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  published  an  edition  corrected  in  accordance 
with  the  Hebrew;  this  retained  the  name  of  mtnf, 
vuIgate  edition,  and  is  sometimes  called  Aovnar&t, 
after  its  author.  In  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  it  was  in 
use  -at  Constantinople  and  Antioch.  C.  Finally, 
HeHychius,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  published  about  the 
same  time,  a  new  recension,  employed  chiefly  in 
Erarpt. 

Mamueripb. — "The  three  most  celebrated  MSS. 
of  the  Septuagint  known  are  the  Vatican,  "Codex 
Vaticanus^'  (fourth  century) ;  Uie  Alexandrian,  "Codex 
Alexandrinus"  (fifth  cmitury),  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  London;  and  that  of  Sinai,  "Codex  Sinaiti- 
cus"  (foxuth  century),  found  by  Tischendorf  in  the 
convent  of  Saint  Catherine,  on  Mount  Sinai,  in  1S44 
and  1849,  now  in  part  at  Leipzig  and  in  i>art  at  St. 
Petersburg;-  they  are  all  written  in  uncials.  The 
"Codex  Vaticanus"  is  the  purest  of  the  three;  it 
generally  gives  the  mon  ancient  text,  while  the 
"Codex  Alexandrinus"  borrows  much  from  the 
hexaplar  text  and  is  changed  according  to  the  Mas- 
Boretic  text  (The  "Codex  Vaticanus"  is  referred  to 
by  the  letter  B;  the  "Codex  Alexandrinus"  by  the 
letter  A,  and  the  "Codex  Sinaiticus"^  the  first  letter 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  K  or  by  S) .  The  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale  in  Paris  possesses  also  an  important  par 
limpsest  MS.  of  the  Septuagint,  the  "Codex  Ephnrani 
rescriptus"  (designated  by  the  letto-  C),  and  two 
MSS.  of  lees  value  (64  and  118),  in  cursives,  one  be- 
longing to  the  leaHi  or  eleventh  centuiy  and  tiie 
other  to  the  thirteenth  (Bacues  and  Yigouroux, 
12th  ed.,  n.  109). 

Printed  EdUimt. — AH  the  printed  editions  of  the 
Septuagint  are  derived  from  the  three  recensions  men- 
tioned above.  A.  The  editio  prineepa  is  the  Com- 
plutensian  or  that  of  Alcald.  It  was  from  Qrigen's 
nexaplar  text;  printed  in  1514--18,  it  was  not  pub- 
lished till  it  appeared  in  the  Polyglot  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes  in  1520.  B.  The  Aldine  edition  (begun  by 
Aldus  Manucius)  appeared  at  Venice  in  1518.  The 
text  is  purer  than  that  of  the  Complutensian  edition, 
and  is  closer  {b  Codex  B.  The  editor  says  he  collated 
ancient  MSS.  but  does  not  specify  them.  It  has  been 
reprinted  several  times.  C.  The  most  important  edi- 
tion is  the  Roman  or  Sixtine,  which  reproduces  tibe 
"Codex  Vaticanus"  almost  exclusively.  It  was  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Caraffa,  witii 
the  help  of  various  savants,  in  1586.  by  tiie  authority 
of  Sixtus  V,  to  assist  the  revisers  wno  were  prep^ing 
the  Latin  Vulgate  edition  ordered  by  the  Council  of 
Trent.  It  has  become  the  iextus  receptus  of  the  Gred^ 
Old  Testament  and  has  had  many  new  editions,  such 
as  that  of  Holmes  and  Pearsons  (Oxford,  1798-1827), 
the  seven  editions  of  Tischendorf,  which  appeared  at 
Leipzig  between  1850  and  1887,  the  last  two  published 
after  the  death  of  the  author  and  revised  by  Nestle, 
U»e  four  editions  of  Swete  (Cambridge,  1887-95, 
1901,  1909),  etc.  D.  Grabe's  edition  was  published 
at  Oxford,  from  1707  to  1720,  and  reproduced,  but 
imperfectly,  the  "Codex  Alexandrinus"  of  London. 
For  partial  editions,  see  Vigouroux,  "Diet,  de  la 
Bible^',  1643  sqq. 

IV.  Criticai.  Valot. — ^The  Septuagint  Version, 
while  giving  exactly  as  to  the  form  and  substance 
the  true  sense  of  the  Sacred  Books,  differs  neverthe- 
less considerably  from  our  present  Hebrew  text. 
These  discrepandes,  however,  are  not  (rf  great  int- 


portanoe  and  are  only  matters  of  interpretation. 
They  may  be  thus  clauified:  Some  result  from  the 
translators  having  had  at  their  disposal  Hebrew 
recensions  differing  from  those  which  were  known  to 
the  Massoretes;  sometimes  the  texts  varied,  at  othera 
the  texts  were  identical,  but  they  were  read  in  different 
order.  Other  discrepancies  are  due  to  the  translaton 
personally;  not  to  speak  of  the  influence  exerted  on 
then:  work  by  their  methods  of  interpretation,  the 
inhermt  difficulties  of  the  work,  their  greater  or  has 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hdirew,  they  now  and  then 
trandated  differently  from  the  Maasoretes,  because 
th^  read  the  texts  differently;  that  was  natural,  for, 
Hebrew  being  written  in  square  characters,  and  certain 
consonants  being  very  similar  ia  form,  it  was  easy  to 
confound  them  occasionally  and  so  give  an  erroneoos 
translation;    moreover,  Uieir  Hebrew  text  bdng 
written  without  any  spacing  between  die  various 
words,  they  could  easily  make  a  mistake  in  the 
separation  of  the  wordsj  finally,  as  the  H^rew  text 
at  thdr  disposal  contamed  no  vowds,  they  might 
supply  different  vowels  from  those  used  later  by  the 
Mikssoretes.  Again,  we  must  not  think  that  we  hare 
at  present  the  Greek  text  exactly  as  it  was  written 
by  the  translators;  the  frequent  transcriptions  during 
the  early  centuries,  as  well  as  the  corrections  and  edi- 
tions of  Origen,  Ludan.  and  Heeychius  impa^«d  the 
purity  of  the  text:  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  the 
copyists  allowed  many  textual  corruptions,  transposi- 
tions, additions,  and  omissions  to  creep  into  the  {Him- 
itive  text  of  the  Septuagint.   In  particular  we  may 
note  the  addition  of  puallel  passages,  explanatory 
notes,  or  double  translations  caused  by  marginal 
notes.  On  this  consult  Diet,  de  la  Bible,  art.  dl.,  and 
Swete,  "An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in 
Greek". 

LANaaAOB. — ^Everyone  admits  that  the  Septuagint 
Version  was  made  in  popular  Greek,  tne  mrt 
tii^turot.  But  is  the  Greek  of  the  Old  Testament 
a  special  idiom?  Many  authorities  assert  that  it  ie, 
though  they  disagree  as  to  its  r^  character.  The 
"Diet,  de  la  Bible",  s.  v.  Oree  bibUque,  asserts  that 
it  was  "  the  hebraicizing  Greek  spoken  by  the  JewiA 
community  at  Alexandria",  the  popular  Greek  of 
Alexandria  "with  a  very  large  admixture  of  Hebrv 
icisms".  The  same  dictionary,  s.  v.  Septanle,  men- 
tions the  more  recent  (pinion  <h  Drassmaim  Uiat  the 
Greek  of  the  Septuagmt  is  merely  the  ordinary 
vernacular  Greek,  the  pure  «ou>i}  of  the  time.  Dew- 
mann  bases  his  theory  on  the  perfect  resemblance  of 
the  language  of  the  Septuagint  and  tiiat  ol  the 
papyri  and  the  inscriptions  of  the  same  age;  he 
believes  that  the  syntactical  peculiarities  of  the  Sq>- 
tuagint,  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  favour  the  theory 
of  a  Q>ecial  language,  a  hebraidzing  Greek,  are 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  that  ue  Sq>tuagint 
is  a  Greek  translation  of  Hdbrew  books. 

HoDT,  De  biUionm  ttxtibut  ariginalibiu,  tenioitilm*  grant 
el  toMna  mipoto  (Oxford,  1705);  Chcston,  On  IK»  injbunti  efllu 
Septuasinf  upon  the  Pratrtet  of  Ckrutimila  ((^unlnidce,  1861); 
CoBHBLT,  Hut.  et  crti.  introdudio  in  V.  T.  libm  aaera*.  I  (Puk 


ISSfi);  Idem,  niei.  et  erit.  intnxi.  in  Y.  T.  lib.  i 
(Puis,  1900);  Tbochom,  La  Sainte  Bible;  inind.  atntraU  (Puk 
1886) ;  LiuiT,  Intnd,  in  Meram  tcripturam  (Mechlin,  1886-1881): 
RoBCBTSOH  Shitb,  OU  Teeiament  ta  the  Jewish  Chmh  (2nd  eo- 
1892);  Lorax,  Biet.  erit.  dv  texte  el  dee  tereione  de  la  BihU  m 
Bneettn^nent  Mblimie  (Puis,  1893);  KLOBmiumc,  AneUela 
ntr  Septuaginta  (Leipiif,  1895);  Duaaii&NN,  Ntue  BibeUtuHe*. 
Syradieeeekichtliche  BeitHlee  tunuiet  aue  den  Papyri  mi  luA- 
nfienntr  BrUtrmt  dee  noun  Teetamtnte  (Marburg,  1897) ;  lux. 
ntXienittieckee  Qrieehieeh  in  Hedtenei/dopddie  for  pra<«itan(ueA« 
ThetAaoi*  md  Kirche  (3rd  ed.,  Leipcig,  1899);  Scbvbsb,  Got*. 
det  judiechen  Volkee  itn  ZeilaUer  Jeeu  CArMt  (3rd  ed.,  hatof, 
1898):  Swete,  An  Introdudtion  to  the  OU  Tettttmmt  in  GnA 
^^bi^|e,  1900);  Vioooaorx,  Mantut  UMfa*  (t2th  ed.. 

For  tbe  ^tter  of  Pseudo-Aristeaa,  aee  TaiiCKEBAT,  The  IdUr 
of  Arieteae,  an  Appendix  to  an  Introduetian  to  Ih*  Old  Teelatml 
(Cunbiidce,  1900);  Wcndiamd,  Arietta  ad  PMloenrfmn  epiilole 
aem  eeilene  de  orituu  wereianie  Soptuaginla  iaUrproliim  leeHmemt 
CLdpdc,  1900). 

Tot  the  oomplete  edition  of  tlie  Septuacint,  aee  VbbcbuoMI, 
Vetut  el  Nonem  Teelammlum  ox  aiHtuaiime  eodim  FiiWwM 
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(Rome  1857);  TisomniOBr,  FafiM  Tulamtntum  armct  iiuto 
5<t)<iia0iii(a  tnUrpnta  .  .  .  7th  «d.  reviaad  and  eompleted 
by  Nama  (Leipiic.  1887);  Swvra,  The  Old  TuUimtnl  in  Orwt, 
aecordmg  to  (A«  Stphueint  (4th  cd.  Cambiidca,  IWW). 

A.  Vansbb  Hxbbbn. 
Sapolebre,  ThbHolt.  See  Holt  Sbfclchbb. 


BomimunddieHerumina  unterder  Ytraaltma  der  Mar.  ttnfon 
UmtarMt,  1,  (Berlin,  ISOI);  PmmaAM,  Un—n  Zukunfi  Al 
" — -  (Gnu  and  Vwniia,  1900). 


Saquanca.   See  Pbosb. 

Serajero  (Seraium),  AitCHDiocEeB  or,  in  Bosnia. 
The  healthy  growth  of  the  CThurch  in  Bosnia  was 
blighted  and  stunted  by  Arianism  and  the  disturb- 
ances caused  by  the  wandering  of  the  nations.  Iire- 
parable.  however,  was  the  damage  inflicted  by  Uie 
Oriental  Schism.  To  this  dav  forty-thiee  per  cent 
of  the  population  are  Greek  Orthodox,  calling  them- 
selves Servians,  and  their  religion  and  luiguage 
Servian.  From  tite  earliest  times  the  (}hurch  of 
Christ  opposed  the  Bogomiles,  a  branch  of  the 
Manidueans.  who,  varying  as  to  time  and  place,  dress 
and  nomenclature,  are  well  nigh  a  histoncal  puzzle. 
They  have  been  called  PauUcians,  Phundaites,  Encra- 
tites,  Marcionites,  Christopolites,  and,  after  a  certain 
Bnlj^an  priest,  Bogomiles.  Thev  were  very  numer- 
ous in  Bosnia,  as  is  proven  by  the  great  number  of 
Bogomile  graves.  From  1292  onwanu  the  fVandscan 
monks  co-operated  with  the  secular  dergy  in  attend- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  faithful. 

When  in  1463  St^han  Tomasevi6,  the  last  native 
sovereign  of  Bosnia,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks 
and  decapitated,  there  were  many  Catholics  who,  in 
order  to  save  their  possessions,  renounced  their  faith 
and  became  Mohammedans  (now  known  as  "Begs")- 
Nearly  all  the  Bogomiles  beieame  Mohammedans  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  few  who  remained  true  to  thdr 
faith  were  degraded  to  the  position  of  "rayahs",  i.  e. 
serfs  possessing  no  civil  rights,  llie  Clatholic  Church 
of  Bosnia  suffered  the  most  severe  of  hardships  during 
the  succeeding  four  centuries.  Tlie  faithful  lost  their 
possessions,  and  might  no^  without  the  Sultan's  per- 
mission, build  themoelves  even  a  hut,  much  less  a 
church.  From  1683  onwards,  repeatea  inhuman  op- 
pressions drovtf  them  frequently  to  have  recourse  to 
arms,  but  each  time  only  to  make  their  poeititni  worse 
than  before.  The  Franciscan  Friars  alone  saved  the 
(3hurch  in  Bosnia.  They  disguised  themselves  as 
Turks  and  were  addressed  by  the  Catholics  as  i^oet 
(uncle).  Often  they  were  compelled  to  hold  services 
and  to  bury  their  dead  at  night  in  the  woods  and 
caves.  They  lived  in  the  direst  poverty  and  very 
many  of  then)  became  martjrn.  The  old  people  in- 
structed the  younger  generation  during  tne  winter 
months  in  the  catechism,  and  during  JjoA  the  Fran- 
ciscans examined  the  pupils.  Nearly  all  Catholics 
in  Bosnia  bore  a  cross  tattooed  on  breast  or  hand. 

The  subjection  of  the  Bosnian  people  to  the  House 
of  Habsburg  marks  the  beginning  of  its  growth  in  reli- 
gion and  in  culture.  In  1878  the  European  powers 
charged  Austria-Hunnuy  with  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Bosnia  and  Henegovina,  and  in  1908  these 
two  countries  were  declared  part  of  the  empire.  In 
1881  His  Apostolic  Majesty  formed  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Serajevo,  and  appointed  as  archbidiop 
J.  Stadler,  professor  of  theology  at  Agram.  Native 
Franciscans  were  elevated  to  the  sees  of  Mostar  and 
Banjalika.  The  Society  of  Jesus  took  over  and  has 
retamed  charge  of  the  seminary  for  priests  in  Serajevo, 
which  supplies  the  entire  province,  and  in  lYavnik 
oondueta  a  aeminaiy  for  Doys,  the  gymnasium  <A 
which  is  frequented  by  pupils  of  all  religions.  The 
Franciscans  maintain  two  schools  of  six  classes  each 
for  the  preparation  of  the  young  postulants  of  the 
order,  while  the  Sisters  of  Charity  conduct  32  CathoUc 
primary  schools. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Serajevo  has  180,0(X)  Catholics, 
with  60  priests  and  110  fnars. 

'SlA.t,  Oetdt.  Bomieru  ton  dm  dUetlen  Ltiten  bit  turn  VtrfaJB* 
if  JCMvrnekM,  Qma.  it.  Boihicic  (LeipBS,  188S);  SniAin, 
Bonitn,  Itani  wnd  Lttttt  (Vienna,  1864);  NiKAacmnoviuaca, 
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8«nphi»,  Saint.  See  Sabina,  Saint. 

Swaphie  Doctor.  See  Bonaventusb,  Saint. 

Smpble  Order.  See  FbUbs  Minor,  Order  of. 

Seraphim. — The  name,  a  Hebrew  masculine  plural 
form,  designates  a  special  class  of  heavenly  attendants 
of  Yahweh's  court.  In  Holy  Writ  these  angeUc  beings 
are  distinctly  mentioned  only  in  Isaias's  description 
of  his  call  to  the  prophetical  ofiSce  (Isa.,  vi,  2  sqq.). 
In  a  vision  of  deep  spiritual  import,  granted  him  in 
the  Temple,  Isaias  beheld  the  invisible  realities  «\ 
bolized  by  the  outward  forms  of  Yahweh's  dwell 
place,  of  its  altar,  its  ministers,  etc.  While  he  st< 
gazing  before  the  priest's  court,  there  arose  before  him 
an  august  vision  of  Yahweh  sitting  on  the  throne  of 
His  glory.  On  each  side  of  the  throne  stood  myster- 
ious guitfdians,  each  supplied  with  six  wings:  two  to 
bear  them  up,  two  veiling  their  faces,  and  two  cover- 
ing their  feet,  now  nakecl,  as  became  priestly  service 
in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty.  His  highest  servants, 
they  were  there  to  minister  to  Him  anoproclaim  His 
dory,  each  calling  to  the  other:  "Holy,  holy,  holy,  ' 
Yahweh  of  hosts;  _  all  the  earth  is  full  oi  His  glory.'' 
These  were  seraphim,  one  of  whom  flew  towards  Isaias 
having  in  his  hand  a  hve  coal  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  altar,  and  with  which  he  touched  and  purified 
the  Prophet's  line,  that  henceforth  these  might  be 
consecrated  to  tlie  utterances  of  inspiration.  Such, 
in  substance,  is  Isaias's  symbolical  vision  from  which 
may  be  inferred  all  that  Sacred  Scripture  discloses 
concerning  the  seraphim.  Althou^  described  imder 
a  human  form,  witn  faces,  hands,  and  feet  (Is.,  vi, 
2,  6),  they  are  undoubtedly  existing  spiritual  beings 
corresponding  to  their  name,  and  not  mere  symbolic 
representations  as  is  often  asserted  by  advanced' 
Protestant  scholars.   Their  number  is  considerable, 
as  they  appear  around  the  heavenly  throne  in  a  double 
choir  and  the  volume  of  their  chorus  is  such  that  the 
sound  shakes  the  foundations  of  the  palace.  Hiey  are 
distinct  from  the  cherubim  who  carry  or  vdl  God,  and 
show  the  presence  of  His  glory  in  the  earthly  sanc- 
tuary, whilst  the  seraphim  stand  before  God  as  minis- 
tering servants  in  the  heavenly  court.   Their  name 
too,  sempkim,  distinguishes  them  from  the  cherubim, 
although  it  is  confeeeedly  difficult  to  obtain  from  the 
single  Scriptural  passage  wherein  these  bcdngs  are 
mentioned  a  clear  conception  of  its  precise  meaning. 
The  name  is  oftentimes  derived  from  the  Hebrewvm) 
aSrtlph  ("to  consume  with  fire"), and  this  etymology 
is_  very  probable  because  of  its  accordance  with  Isa., 
vi,  6,  wnere  one  of  the  seraphim  is  represented  as 
caning  celestial  fire  from  tne  altar  to  purify  the 
Prophet's  lips.  Many  scholars  prefer  to  denve  it  from 
the  Hebrew  noun  taraph,  "  a  fiery  and  flying  serpent 
spoken  of  in  Num.,  xxi,  6;  Isa.,xiv,  29,  and  the  brazen 
image  of  which  stood  in  the  Temple  in  Isaias's  time 
(IV  Kings,  xviii,  4);-  but  it  is  plam  that  no  trace  of 
such  serpentine  form  appears  m  Isaias's  description 
of  the  seraphim.   Still  less  probable  are  the  views 
propounded  of  late  by  certain  critics  and  connecting 
the  Bibhcal  seraphim  with  the  Babylcmian  Sharrapu, 
a  name  for  Ner^,  the  fire-god,  or  with  the  Egyptian 
giiflSns  (a^r^O  which  are  placed  at  Beni-Hassan  as 
guardians  of  graves.  The  seraphim  are  mentioned  at 
least  twice  in  the  Book  of  Enodi  (hi,  10;  Ixxi,  7), 
together  with  and  distinctly  from  (he  eherubim.  In 
Christian  theology,  the  seraphim  occupy  with  the 
eherubim  the  highest  rank  in  the  celestial  hierarchy 
(see  Crxbubim),  while  in  the  liturgy  (Te  Deum; 
Preface  of  the  Mass)  they  are  represented  as  repeats 
ing  the  Trisagion  exactly  as  in  Isa.,  vi. 

Commentariea  on  Imtu:  KwABmBAum  (Paria,  1887) ;  D>- 
unscH  (tr.  Edinburfh,  1890);  Dobm  (QOttincen,  1892);  Bmm- 
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NEB  (Cambridge,  1896);  Mabti  (Tabingen,  1900);  Consahin 
(Paris,  1905).  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament:  Oehub  (tr. 
New  York,  1883):  Diluiann-Kitisl  (Leipiis,  1886);  ScHnun 
(tr.  Edinbursh,  1898). 

Francis  E.  Gioot. 

Seraphin  of  Montegranaro,  Saint,  b.  at 
Monte^anaro,  1540;  d.  at  Ascoli,  12  Oct.,  1604. 
He  was  bom  of  a  poor,  pious  family,  and  in  his  youth 
was  employed  as  a  shepherd,  an  occupation  which 
gave  him  much  leisure  for  prayer  and  other  pious 
exercises.  Upon  the  death  ot  his  parents  he  was  sub- 
jected to  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  by  his  eldest 
DroUier.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Serapfain  enter^  the 
Order  of  Fiiars  Minor  Capuchin.  He  was  distin- 
guished from  the  first  by  his  humilit;^,  mortification, 
and  obedience  as  well  as  charity,  wmch  towards  the 
poor  knew  no  bounds.  He  had  a  special  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Eucharist  and  to  Our  Lady.  Seri^hin 
was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  reading  the  secrete  of 
hearts,  and  with  that  of  miracles  and  prophecy. 
Although  unlettered,  hb  advice  was  sought  by  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  was  a  ftuitful  source 
of  virtue  to  souls.  His  tomb  is  in  the  convent 
at  Ascoli.  He  was  canonized  by  Oement  XIII, 
16  July.  1767.  His  feast  is  celebrated  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order  on  12  October. 

'  Clary,  Livea  of  the  SainU  and  Bteseed  of  the  Three  Ordert  of  St. 
Fmncit,  III  (Taunton,  1886),  292-96;  Ada  SS.,  Oct.,  VI,  128-60; 
Lbchnkr,  listen  der  HeiUgen  aue  dem  Kapuainerorden,  1  (1863), 
229-72;  Svampa,  ViUi  di  S.  Serafino  da  ilontetranaro  Laieo  Cap- 
yucdno  (Bologna,  1904). 

Ferdinand  Heokmann. 

Saraphlna  Sforsa,  Blessed,  b.  at  Urbino  about 
1434;  d.  at  Pesaro,  8  Sept.,  1478.  Her  parente  were 
Guido  Antonio  of  Montefeltro,  Count  of  Urbino,  and 
Cattarina  Colonna.  She  was  brought  up  at  Rome  by 
her  maternal  uncle,  Martin  V.  In  1448  Seraphina 
married  Alexander  Sforza,  Lord  of  Pesaro.  Ten  years 
afterwards  her  husband  gave  himself  up  to  a  dissolute 
life.  All  the  efTorte  of  Seraphina  to  raorm  him  were 
in  vain.  Instead,  he  heaped  insulte  and  ill-treatment 
upon  her,  and  even  attempted  her  life,  and  finally 
forced  her  to  enter  the  convent  of  the  Poor  Clares  at 
Pesaro.  Her  life  there  was  one  of  incessant  prayer 
especially  for  the  conversion  of  her  husband,  which 
was  finally  granted.  In  1475  Seraphina  wasdected 
abbess  of  the  monastery  at  Pesato.  Her  body,  ex- 
humed some  years  after  her  death,  was  found  ucor- 
rupt.  and  is  preserved  in  the  cathedral  at  Pesaro.  She 
was  beatified  by  Benedict  XIV  in  1754,  and  her  feast 
is  kept  on  9  September  throughout  the  Franciscan 
Order. 

CuBT,  hittt  of  the  SainU  and  Bleeeed  of  the  Three  Ordert  of  St. 
Francis,  III  (Taunton,  1886),  114-20;  Aela  SS.,  Sept.,  Ill  312- 
25;  Waddino,  Ann.  Min.,  XIV,  209-13;  Litee  of  Bl.  Seraphim 
were  written  by  Alboiahi  (2nd  ed.,  Pesaro,  1856) ;  Qallooci  C3td 
ed.,  Rome,  1^4);  Fbucianbou  (Pistoia,  1903). 

Ferdinand  Hecuiann. 

Sarapion,  Saint,  Bishop  of  Thmuis  in  Lower 
Egypt,  date  of  birtn  unknown;  d.  after  362.  His 
parents  were  Christian  and  he  was  educated  among 
the  clerK^  of  Alexandria,  probably  under  the  direc- 
tion of  St.  Athanasius,  who  always  held  him  in 
high  esteem.  After  presiding  over  a  monastery  for 
some  years,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Thmuis 
some  time  before  343,  for  in  that  year  he  attended  the 
Council  of  Sardica  as  a  defender  of  the  Nicene  Faith. 
In  355  St.  Athanasius  sent  him  and  four  other 
Egyptian  bishops  on  an  embassy  to  Emperor  Con- 
Btantius  (337-61)  that  they  might  plead  on  his  behalf 
and  refute  the  charges  which  the  Arians  had  brought 
against  him.  Serapion  was  deprived  of  his  see  in 
359  by  George,  the  anti-Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and 
sent  into  exile,  hence  the  title  "Confessor"  conferred 
upon  him  by  at.  Jerome  and  the  Roman  Martyrology 
(21  March).  Between  the  years  358-62  St,  Athanar 
sius  addressed  to  him  a  letter  on  the  death  of  Arius 
(P.  G,,  XXV,  685-90)  and  four  dogmatic  epistles, 


of  which  one  was  on  the  Son  of  God  and  three  on  the 
Holy  Ghost  (P.  G.,  XXVI,  529-«76).    Soapkm  wae 
a  man  of  great  purity  of  me  and  extraordinajy  elo- 
quence.  St.  Jerome  calls  him  a  "scholasticus",  or 
scholar,  and  says  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  against  the 
Manichsans,  another  on  the  titles  of  the  PsaJms,  anrt 
many  useful  letters  to  different  parties.    The  work 
on  the  Psalms  is  lost;  the  treatise  on  the  Manichapang 
was  published  from  the  editio  princeps  of  BasMiagt 
(1725)  by  Migne  (P.  G.  XL,  599-924)  and,  with 
the  addition  of  a  newly-discovered  fragment,  by 
Brinkmann  (Berliner  Sitzungsberichte,   1894,  pp. 
479-91}.   Of  his  letters  there  remain:  one  to  a  cer- 
tain bishop  Eudoxios,  otherwise  unknown  (P.  G. 
XL,  923-925) ;  a  letter  to  the  solitaries  of  Alexandiu 
on  the  dignity  of  the  religious  life  (ibid.,  925-42) ;  a 
fragment  of  ms  twenty-third  letter  (Pitra,  "Analects 
sacra",  II,  p.  xl);  three  fragmente  extant  only  in 
^riac  (Pitra,  op.  cit.,  IV,  214-5),  and  a  letter  on  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  first  published  in  1898  by  Wob- 
bermin  from  MS.  149  of  the  Convent  of  Laura  on 
Mount  Athos  (Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  X\'II, 
new  series  II,  fasc.  3b).    From  the  same  MS.  Wob- 
bermin  published  (ibid.)  the  Greek  text  of  a  "eucbolo- 
^on"  of  which  Serapion  is  considered  to  be  the  author 
or  redactor.    Though  some  attribute  the  discovery 
of  this  work  to  Woboermin  its  text  had  already  beon 
published  in  1894  by  Dmitrijewski  in  the  periodiral 
Trudy    of  the  ecclesiastical  academy  of  Kiew  and  by 
Paulov  in  the  xp«"«4  pvj^prtrA,  (from  the  same  MS.?  I. 
This  euchologion  contains  thirty  prayers,  eighteen 
of  which  refer  to  the  Mass,  seven  to  baptism  and 
confirmation,  three  to  Holy  orders,  two  to  uie  anoint- 
ing of  the  sick,  and  one  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
These  prayers  were  arranged  in  their  proper  liturgical 
order  by  Brightman,  and  m  this  order  they  were  pub- 
lished (text  and  Lat.  tr.)  by  Funk  in  his  "Didascalia" 
under  the  title  "Sacramentarium  So^pionis".  Tbev 
have  b«en  translated  into  Endish  by  Wordsworth 
in  his  work,  "  Bishop  Serapion's  Prayer  Book  ".  niis 
euchologion  is  a  most  important  document  for  the 
history  of  the  Elgyptian  litur^  in  the  fourth  century. 

SozoHEN,  P.  <?.,  LXVII,  1371;^.  Jbbomb,  De  ttr.  OL,  xcfi; 
TiLLBHONT,  Mhnotree  ,VIII  (Venice,  1732);  QpATB«irt»it.  Mfm. 
stir  tEmipte  (Paris,  1811);  Bkinkiiahh  in  BsrUiMr  5t<siuMsbe- 
riditt  (1894);  WoBBBBliiN  in  TeOe  md  Unlenuehungtn,  XVII, 
n.  s.  It,  faso.  3b  (Leipiig,  1898);  BBiaaniAn,  Joitmal  af  ThtaL 
Studiee  (London,  1900);   Dbbws  in  Zstto.  far  Kirdtatettek. 

gSotha,  1900);  BATUfoi,  La  KMntme  greotue  (Paris.  1901); 
ADMSTABK  m  lUmieeke  Quartalechri/t  (Rome,  1901);  Ffxk. 
Didaeeatia  et  Conetituiionee  apoetolormn  (Paderbom.  1905) ;  Dv- 
GHEsm,  Im  oriaine*  du  eulU  ehrUien  (4tli  ed.,  Paris,  1 908) ;  Wobm- 
wosiH,  Bithop  Smpion't  ^xtyefBook  (Lmidon.  1910). 

A.  A.  Vascbalok. 

Senpion,  Bishop  of  Antioch  (190-211),  is  known 

frincipally  through  his  theological  writings.  Of  these 
lusebius  (Hist,  eccl.,  V,  19)  mentions  a  private  letter 
addr^sed  to  Caricus  and  Pontius  against  the  Montan- 
ist  heresy  ;  a  treatise  addressed  to  a  certain  Domninua, 
who  in  time  of  persecution  abandoned  Christianity 
for  the  error  of  "  Jerash  will-worship"  (EQst.  eccl.,  VI, 
12);  a  work  on  the  iDocetic  Gospel  attributed  to  St. 
Peter,  in  which  the  Christian  community  of  Rhossus  in 
^ria  is  warned  of  the  erroneous  character  of  this 
Crospel.  These  were  the  only  works  of  Serapion  with 
which  Eusebius  was  acquainted,  but  he  says  it  is  prob- 
able that  others  were  extant  in  his  time.  He  gives 
two  short  extracte  from  the  first  and  third. 

JXBOHB,  De  Yirie  Itt.^e.  31;  Socbatbs,  H.  S.,  111,7;  Rootr. 
Relivma  eaera,  447-62;  Habhack,  Chnmolofie,  U,  133;  Aela  SS., 


titOUUB 

XIll  Oct.,  248-52. 


Patrick  J.  HeaLiT. 


Serena,  La,  Diocese  or  (de  Serena,  Sereno- 
poutana),  embracing  Atacama  and  Coquiiobo 
provinces  (Chile),  suffragan  of  Santiago,  erected  1 
July,  1840.  The  boundaries  of  the  diocese  were 
definitively  established  on  26  March,  1844;  on  S 
June,  1844,  the  first  bishop,  3ob6  Agustfn  de  la 
Sierra,  was  installed.  Mgr.  Jana,  fifth  biahcy,  was 
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appointed  on  31  Au^.,  1909.   The  diocesan  territoiy 
exceeds  60,000  sq.  miles,  with  a  population  (Catholic) 
of  about  260,000.   There  are  64  secular,  35  regular 
pneets;   30  parishes;   145  churches  and  chapels. 
The  town  of  La  Serena^  with  about  20,000  inhabitants, 
has  20  churches  (including  an  imposing  cathedral, 
erected  1844-60);    boasts  a  seminary  with  160, 
dtudents;    affords    good    educational  facilities — ' 
notably  in  technical  branches;  and  supports  hospitals, 
an  orphan  asylum,  lazaretto,  and  foundling  nome. 
Sisters  of  Mercv,  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  of  the. 
Congregation  of  Picpus  are  active. 

^nn.  Pont.  Catk.  (1910);  La  Provineia  BdtnlMoa  Chilena 
BrecciAn  d*  tui  Obupados  y  Ditinin  m  Parroquiai  (Freiburg. 
1895),  li,  xviii,  201,  zx,  2S7  aqq.,  and  puiim;  Oerarchia  CaOalica 
(Rome,  1910):  WxHinB,  Orow  Temrum  CaOuiieut  (Freiburg, 
1890). 

P.  J.  MacAulet. 

Swgeant,  Johk,  b.  at  Barrow-upon-Humber,  lin- 
colnshire,  in  1623;  d.  in  1710,  not,  as  Dodd  a^rts,  in 
1707  (MS.  "Obituary  of  the  Old  Chapter").  He 
was  son  of  William  Sergeant,  a  veoman,  and  was  edu- 
cated as  an  Anglican  at  St.  John^s  College,  Cambridge, 
miduating  in  1642-3.  Being  appointM  secretary  to 
Bishop  Morton  of  Durham,  he  was  employed  in  patris- 
tic and  historical  researches  which  resulted  in  his  con- 
verrion.  He  then  went  to  the  'Rnglish  College,  liar 
bon,  where  he  studied  theology  and  was  ordained 
priest  (24  Feb.,  1690).  He  taught  humanities  till 
1652,  when  he  became  procurator  and  prefect  of 
studies.  In  1653  he  was  recalled  to  the  English  mis- 
sion, where  he  made  many  converts;  but  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  returned  to  Ljsbon  to  resume  his  former 
offices  and  to  teach  philosophy.  In  1655  the  chapter, 
recognizing  his  imusual  ability,  elected  him  a  canon 
and  appointed  him  secretary.    For  the  next  twentv 

S ears  OB  was  actively  engaged  in  controversy  with 
tillin^eet,  Tillotson,  and  other  Anglican  cuvines, 
also  with  the  Catholic  theolo^ans  who  opposed  the 
views  of  Thomas  Blacklow.  At  the  time  of  the  Oates 
Plot  he  entered  into  communication  with  the  Privy 
Council,  which  greatly  scandalized  the  Catholics,  but 
some  of  the  incidents  which  happened  suggest  that  his 
mind  was  unbalanced  at  the  time.  He  avoided  arrest 
by  passing  as  a  physician  under  the  names  of  Dodd, 
Holland,  and  Smith.  His  peculiar  temperament, 
which  always  made  him  difficult  to  work  with,  in- 
creased in  his  later  years,  and  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
nervous  irritation,  saying  and  writing  things  which 
caused  great  offence  and  pain,  even  to  his  friends. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  leaving  over  fifty  works, 
either  published  or  in  MS.  His  chief  writings  are: 
"Schism  Disarm'd"  (Paris,  1655);  "Schism  Dis- 
patcht"  (1657);  "Vindication  of  Benedict  Xll.'a 
Bull"  (Paris,  1659);  "Reflections  upon  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  and  Allegiance"  (1661):  "Statera  Ap- 
pensa"  (London.  1661);  "Tradidi  Vobis"  (London, 
1662);  "Sure-Footing  in  Christianity"  (London, 
1665),  a  system  of  controversjr,  for  which  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Peter  Talbot,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  in 
defence  of  which  Sergeant  wrote  several  pamphlets: 
"Solid  Grounds  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith'' 
(1666);  "Futh  Vindicated"  (Louvain,  1667);  "Rea- 
son agunst  Raillery"  (1672);  "Error  Non-plust" 
(1673);  "Methodus  Compendioea"  (Paris,  1674); 
"Clypeus  Septemplex"  (Paris,  1677),  a  defence  of  his 
own  teaching;  a  series  of  "Catholic  Letters"  in  reply 
to  Stillingfleet  (London,  1687-8);  "Method  to  Sci- 
enne"  (London,  1696);  a  series  of  works  against  Car- 
tesian philosophy,  "Idete  Cartesianie"  (London, 
1698):  '•Non  Ultra"  (London,  1698);  "RaiUery  de- 
feated by  Calm  Reason"  (London,  1699);  "Abstract 
of  the  Tnuasactaons  relating  to*the  Ehi^ish  Secular 
Clergy"  (London,  1706);  other  pamphlets  relating  to 
the  chapter,  some  of  which,  with  replies  thereto, 
were  suppressed  by  the  orders  of  the  chapter.  There 
is  an  onginal  pmnting  at  the  English  College,  Lisbon. 
KiW,  ViUnry  Life  of  ik»  get.  John  Sorfeant,  wn(t«a  bjr  S«r- 


nant  himaelf  in  1700,  and  printed  in  The  Calholieon  (1816); 
Dodd,  Church  Hietory,  III  (Brunels  tere  Wolverhampton,  1739- 
42);  Wood,  Athena  Ozommiee  (I«ndon,  1813-20);  Bdtueb, 
Memmre  of  SnaUtk  CaUoltM  (London,  1819);  Gillot,  Bibl, 
Diet.  Bnq.  Calk.  a.  v.;  Caorr,  Kirk'i  Hutorieai  Accmnt  of  Liebon 
CMf  (London,  1902);  Coofbb,  Dili.  Nat.  Biog.  a.  t. 

Edwin  Bcbton. 

'  Serjeant,  Richabd,  Venkbabub,  English  martyr, 
executed  at  Tyburn,  20  April,  1586.  He  was  prob- 
ably a  younger  son  of  Thomas  Sergeant  of  mone, 
Gloucestershire,  by  Katherine,  daughter  of  John  Tiyc 
of  Hardwick.  He  took  his  denee  at  Oxford  (20  Feb., 
1570-1),  and  arrived  at  the  English  College,  Reims, 
on  25  July,  1581.  He  was  ordained  subdeaoon  at 
Reims  (4  April,  1582),  deacon  at  Soissons  (9  June, 
1582),  and  priest  at  Laon  (7  April.  1583).  He  said 
his  firat  Mass  on  21  April,  and  left  tor  E^ngland  on  10 
September.  He  was  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  (17 
April,  1586)  as  Richard  Lea  alias  Longe.  WiUi  mm 
was  condemned  and  suffered  Venerable  William  lliom- 
Bon,  a  native  of  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  who  arrived 
at  the  English  College,  Reims,  on  28  May,  1583,  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  the  Reims  cathedral  (31  March, 
1583-4).  Thomson  was  arrested  in  the  house  of  Roger 
Line,  husband  of  the  martyr  Anne  Line  (q.  v.),  in 
Bishopsgate  Bt.  Without,  while  saying  Macs.  Eioth 
were  executed  merely  for  bong  priests  and  coming 
into  the  realm. 

Chauoneb,  itiuionary  Prie$ta,  I  (London,  1878),  nos.  32,  33; 
Knox,  Douay  Diariea  (London,  1878) ;  FoarcB,  Alumni  Oxoni- 
enta  (Oxford,  1892);  HarUan  Soe.  Publ,  zxi  (London,  188S), 
268;  PouSH,  BngUek  Martyn  ISSi-teoS  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc 
(London,  1908),  129;  Calk.  Rec  Soc,  II  (London,  1906),  249,  2SS, 

271.  John  B.  WAiNEWRiaHT. 

SerglopoUs,  a  titular  see  in  Augusta  Euphratenaia, 
suffragan  of  Hierapolis.  Under  its  native  name 
Rhesapha,  it  ^sures  in  Ptolemy,  V,  xiv,  19;  as 
Risapa  in  the  "Tabula  Feutinger.  ;  as  Rosafa  in  the 
"Notitia  dignitatum"  (edited  by  Booking,  p.  88),  the 
latter  locates  in  it  the  equitei  promoli  indigenee,  i.  e. 
the  natives  promoted  to  Roman  Knighthood.  This 
name  signifies  in  Arabic  causeway,  paved  or  flagged 
road,_  and  a  milliaiy  mentioned  by  Sterrett  (Corpus 
inscript.  latin..  Ill,  6719)  who  calls  the  town  Strata 
Diocletiana.  Prooopiua  also  (De  bello  pers^  II,  i,  6) 
speaks  of  a  region  called  Strata  (see  Clermont- 
Ganneau,  "La  voie  romaine  de  Palmjrre  k  R^pha" 
and  "Resapha  et  la  Strata  Diocletiana"  in  "Recueil 
d'archfcl.  orientale",  IV,  69-74,  112).  It  is  com- 
monly admitted  that  Resapha  is  identical  with  the 
Reseph  (IV  Kings,  xix,  12;  Is.,  xxxvil,  12)  whidi  the 
envoys  of  Sennacherib  to  King  Ezechias  mentioned 
as  having  recently  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Assyrians;  the  name  occurs  also  several  times  in  the 
cimeiform  inscriptions  under  the  forma  Rasaappa, 
RAsappa,  or  Rasapi,  and  a  certain  number  of  its 
Ass^an  governors  from  839  to  737  B.  c.  are  known. 
The  town  was  then  an  important  commercial  centre 
[Schrader,  "Keilinschriften  und  GeschichtsfoTschung" 
(Giessen,  1878),  167,  199].  At  Rosapha  in  the  reign 
of  Maximian  the  soldier  Sergius,  after  whom  the  town 
was  officially  named,  was  martyred  on  7  Oct. ;  Rosapha 
contained  a  Roman  fortress  at  that  time.  Its  first 
bishop  was  appointed  shortly  after  431  by  John  of 
Antioch,  in  spite  of  the  oppontion  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan of  Hierapolis,  on  whom  that  church  had  till  then 
depended,  for  he  had,  he  declared  spent  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gold  on  it  (Mansi,  "Concil.  collectio", 
V,  915,  943).  A  little  later  Marianus  of  Rhosapha 
asmsted  at  the  Council  of  Antioch  (Mansi,  op,  dt., 
VII,  325).  The  metropolis  of  Sergiopolis  with  five 
suffragan  sees  figures  in  the  "Notitia  episcopatuum" 
of  Antioch  in  the  sixth  century  ("Ekihosd'Orient",  Xy~ 
145).  It  had  obtained  this  title  from  Emperor  Anas- 
taaiuB  I  (491-518),  according  to  a  contemporary 
(Cramer,  "Anecdota",  11,  12,  109);  at  the  fifth 
general  council  (553)  Abraham  ^gned  as  metropoli- 
tan (Mansi,  op.  dt.,  IX,  390).  The  favQura  of  Anaa- 
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tamus  obtained  for  the  town  the  name  of  Anastasiopo- 
Us,  which  it  still  retained  at  the  begnning  of  the 
seyenth  century  (Gelaer,  "Georgii  Cyprii  DMcriptio 
orfois  romani",  45).  We  may  mention  also  Bisnop 
Candidua,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  the  town  by 
Shah  CSioerOte.  (543),  ransomed  1200  captives  for  two 
hundred  pounos  of  gold  (Procopius,  "De  bello  pers." 
II.  5.  20),  and  tl^  metropohtan  Simeon  in  1093 
C  EchoB  d'Orient",  III,  238);  this  proves  that 
Christianity  continued  to  exist  even  under  Muasul- 
man  domination.  Procopius  ("De  tedifidis",  II, 
ix),  describes  at  length  tne  ramparts  and  buildings 
erected  there  by  Justinian.  The  walls  of  Resapha 
which  are  still  well  preserved  are  over  1600  feet  in 
length  and  about  1000  feet  in  width;  round  or  square 
towers  were  erected  about  every  hundred  feet; 
there  are  also  ruins  of  a  church  with  three  apses. 

Halifax,  An  attract  oflh*  Joumalt  of  too  vn/aoM  ...of  Aleppo 
to  Tadmor  in  Pkilonphieal  Traruactiont,  XIX  (Oxford,  109S),  100, 


150-2;  L«  QmsK,  Orient  ehruiianut,  II,  951:  Waddinotoh, 
Interiptiont  de  Grice  etttAeie  Mineure,  AOS ;  AmMda  hoUandiatta, 
XIV,  373-85;  Filuon  in  Diet,  de  la  Bible,  ».  v.  Rearak;  Crapot 
in  BuOeltn  de  correepondanee  heUtnioue,  XXVII,  280-91;  Idbh, 
La  fronlUre  de  VBuphraU  (Puis,  1907),  328-332. 

S.  VailbA. 

Svrgius  and  Bacchus,  martyrs,  d.  in  the  Diocle- 
tian persecution  in  Ccele-Syria  about  303.  Their 
martyrdom  is  well  authenticated  by  the  earliest  Inar- 
tyrologies  and  by  the  early  veneration  pud  them,  as 
well  as  by  such  mstorians  as  Theodoret.  They  were 
officers  of  the  troops  on  the  frontier,  Scrgius  being 
pritnieerius,  and  Bacchus  seeundarius.  According  to 
the  legend,  they  were  high  in  the  esteem  oi  the  Ctesar 
Maximianus  on  accoimt  of  their  bravery,  but  this  fa- 
voiur  was  turned  into  hate  when  they  acknowledged 
their  Christian  faith.  When  examined  under  torture 
they  were  beaten  so  severely  with  thongs  that  Bacchus 
died  imder  the  blows.  Sergius,  though,  had  much 
.  more  Buifering  to  endure;  among  other  tortures,  as  the 
I»end  relates,  he  had  to  run  oghteen  miles  in  shoes 
which  were  covered  on  the  soles  with  sharp-pointed 
nails  that  pierced  through  to  the  foot.  He  was  finally 
bclieaded.  The  burial-place  of  Sergius  and  Bacchus 
was  pointed  out  in  the  city  of  Rcsaph;  in  honour  of 
Sergius  the  Emperor  Justinian  changed  the  name  of 
the  city  to  Sergiopolis  and  made  it  the  see  of  an  arch- 
diocese. Justinian  also  built  churehes  in  honour  of 
Sergius  at  Constantinople  and  Acre;  the  one  at  Con- 
stantinople, now  a  moraue,  is  a  great  work  of  Bysan- 
tine  art.  In  the  East,  Sergius  and  Bacchus  were  uni- 
versally honoured.  Since  the  seventh  century  they 
have  a  celebrated  church  at  Rome.  Christian  art  rep- 
resents the  two  saints  as  soldiers  in  military  garb  with 
branches  of  palm  in  their  bands.  Their  feast  is  ob- 
served on  7  October.  The  Church  calendar  ^vee  the 
two  saints  Marcellus  and  Apuleius  on  the  same  day  as 
Serous  and  Bacchus.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  miracles  of  St.  Peter. 
According  to  the  "  Martyroiogium  Romanum",  they 
suffered  martyrdom  soon  after  the  deaths  of  Sts.  Pet^ 
and  Paul  and  were  buried  near  Rome.  Thdr  exist- 
ing Acts  are  not  genuine  and  agree  to  a  great  extent 
with  those  of  Sts.  Nereus  and  Achilleas.  The  vener- 
ation of  the  two  saints  is  very  old.  A  mass  is  assigned 
to  them  in  the  "Sacramentarium"  of  Pope  Gelasius. 

AnaUela  BoUandiana.  XIV  (1895),  373-395:  Ada  SS.,  Oct- 
ober, III,  833-83;  Bibliotheea  haoiographira  latina  (Bnuaels, 
1898-1900),  1102;  BiUliolKeea  haoioerttphita  gram  (2nd  «d., 
Bnuwb,  1909),  229-30;  ef.  for  Marcelliu  and  Apuleius:  Aela 
8S.,  Oetober,  III,  820-32;  BOIiolheea  kaaioar.  tat..  780. 

Klemenb  LOptleb. 

Bwglus  I,  Saint,  Pope  (687-701),  date  of  birth 
unknown;  consecrated  probablvon  15  Dec.,  687;  d.  8 
Sept.,  701 .  While  Pope  Conon  lay  dying,  the  archdea- 
con Pascal  offered  the  exarch  a  lafge  sum  to  bring 
about  his  election  as  his  successor.  Through  the  ex- 
arch's influence  the  archdeacon  was  accordingly  elected 
by  a  number  of  people;  about  the  same  time  another 


faction  elected  the  archpriest  Theodore.  Tbe  paam  of 
clergy  and  people,  however,  set  than  both  aside  and 
chose  Sergius,  who  was  duly  consecrated.  Sergius,  the 
son  of  Tiberius,  was  a  native  of  Antioch;  be  was 
educated  in  Sicily,  and  ordained  by  Leo  II.  The 
new  pope  had  numerous  relations  with  Kngliwd  and 
the  English.    He  received  Ceedwalla,  King  of  the 
'  West  Saxons,  and  baptized  him  (689);  aodr  ^  ^ 
died  in  Rome,  caused  him  to  be  buried  in  St.  Peter's. 
He  ordered  St.  Wilfrid  to  be  restored  to  his  see, 
greatly  favoured  St.  Aldhdm,  Abbot  of  Malmesbury, 
and  is  credited  with  endeavouring  to  secure  the  Vener- 
able Bede  as  his  adviser.  Finally  he  consecrated  the 
KngKshman  WiUibrord  bishop,  and  sent  him  to  preach 
Christianity  to  the  Frisians.   The  cruel  Emperor 
Justinian  wanted  him  to  dgn  the  decrees  at  the  ao- 
called  Quinisext  or  Trullan  Council  of  692,  in  which  the 
Greeks  aUowed  priests  and  deacons  to  keep  the  wives 
they  had  mairied  before  theb  ordination,  and  which 
aimed  at  placing  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinoole  on 
a  level  with  the  Pope  of  Rome.   When  Sergius  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  this  synod,  the  emperor  sent 
an  officer  to  bring  nim  to  Constantinople.  But  the 
people  protected  the  pope,  and  Justinian  hinmeilf  was 
soon  afterwards  deposed  (695).    Sergius  succeeded 
in  extinguishing  the  last  remnants  of  the  Schism  of 
the  Three  Chapters  in  Aquileia.    He  repaired  and 
adorned  many  badlicas,  added  the  Agnus  Dei  to 
the  Mass,  and  instituted  processions  to  varioui 
churches. 

Uber  PonHfleaUe,  ed.  Ddchssnx,  I  (Paris.  1886),  371  sqq. 
HsnLB.  Biet.  oflh*  Comeile,  V  (tr..  Edinburch,  I8B4).  221  soq. 
BsDB,  Hiet,  ecetee.,  V:  Pavlcs  Diacohus,  Dt  gat.  Lanaob.,  VI 
HoDOKiN,  iioiy  and  Her  huodert,  VI  (Oxford,  1805).  352  aiiq 
Makn,  IAieteefO»  Popee,  I  (LondOD,  1902),  ii,  77  aqq. 

Horace  K.  Mann. 

Sergius  n,  Popii,  date  of  birth  unknown;  conse- 
crated in  844,  apparmtiy  in  Januarv;  d.  27  Jan., 
847.  He  was  ot  noble  birth,  and  belonged  to  a 
family  which  gave  two  other  popes  to  the  CSiurch. 
Educated  in  the  tehola  eanUnrum,  he  was  patron- 
ised by  severalpopes,  and  was  ordained  Cardinal- 
priest  of  the  Church  of  Sts.  Martin  and  Sylves- 
ter by  Paschal.  Under  Gregory  IV,  whom  he 
succeeded,  he  became  archpriest.  At  a  preliminary 
meeting  to  designate  a  successor  to  Gregory,  the 
name  of  Sergius  was  accepted  by  the  majority;  but  a 
mob  endeavoured  by  force  to  place  a  deacon,  John, 
upon  the  pontificu  throne^  He  was,  however, 
shut  up  in  a  monastery,  and  Sergius  was  duly  con- 
secrated. From  one  obviously  very  partial  edition 
of  the  "Liber  Pontificalia"  it  would  appear  that 
Seraius,  owing  to  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  had  no  taste  for  business,  and  entrusted  the 
management  of  affairs  to  his  brother  Benedict; 
and  l£at,  owing  to  attaclm  of  gout,  he  was  helpless 
in  body  and  imtable  in  mind.  His  brother  usurped 
all  power,  and  made  the  getting  of  money  his  one 
concern.  As  all  this  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
diaracter  given  to  Sergius  by  the  other  editions  of 
the  "Liber  PontificaUs' ,  therecanbe  no  doubt  about 
its  gross  exaggeration.  AiS  Sergius  was,  after  a  disputed 
election,  consecrated  without  any  reference  to  tiie 
Emperor  Lothaire,  the  latter  was  indignant,  and  sent 
his  son  Louis  with  an  aro^  to  examine  into  the  valid- 
ity of  the  election.'  But  Serous  succeeded  in  pacify- 
ing Louis,  whom  he  crownro  king,  but  to  whom  he 
would  not  take  an  oath  of  fealty.  He  also  made  the 
Idng's  adviser,  Drogo,  Bishop  of  Mets,  his  lemte  for 
France  and  Germany  (844).  Before  he  died  ne  wit- 
nessed a  terrible  raid  of  the  Saracens  on  the  Roman 
territory  (846),  which  nearly  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  the  City.  Despite  tiie  resistance  of  the  achola  of 
the  foreigners  at  Rome,  the  pirates  sacked  the 
basilicas  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  were  only 
prevented  by  its  strong  walls  from  plundering  Rome 
Itself.  Churches,  aqueducts,  and  the  Lateran  Basiliea 
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were  improved  by  Sergius,  who,  on  hia  death,  was 
buried  in  St.  Peter^s, 

Libtr  PoitUfiailiM,  ed.  DccHaaira,  II,  86  iqa.;  ▼■rioui  wuiata  in 
Men.  Otniy  HiH.:  Seript.,  I;  the  LetUn  of  Uincmar  of  Keimt  in 
f.  L.,  1. 126,  and  of  SnROiva  himaelf  in  Mm.  Carm.  Hit.:  Sjrp., 
V,  583;  DDCHaaitB,  Tht  Beginnintt  o/Uu  Temponl  SottnigtUy  of 
Ou  Pofu  (London,  1908),  138  aqq.;  Manh,  Lou  <^  th»  Popt$  m 
the  RiWy  Middle  Agt,  II  (London,  1B06),  232  aqq. 

Horace  K.  Mann. 

Sergius  m,  PoPB,  date  of  birth  unknown;  con- 
secrated 29  Jan.,  904;  d.  14  April,  911.  He  was 
a  Roman  of  noble  birth  and  the  son  of  Benedict. 
He  became  a  strong  upholder  of  the  party  opposed 
to  Pope  Formosus;  as  this  party  was  not  ultimately 
Buccemf  ul,  the  writings  of  its  supporters,  if  they  ever 
existed,  have  perished.  Hence,  unfortunately,  most 
of  our  knowledge  of  So^us  is  derived  from  his  op- 
ponents. Thus  it  is  by  an  enemy  that  we  are  told 
that  Sergius  was  made  Bishop  of  Caere  by  FormoBua 
in  order  that  he  might  never  become  Bishop  of  Rome.^ 
However,  he  seems  to  have  ceased  to  act  as  a  bishop 
after  the  death  of  Formosus,  and  was  put  forward. as 
a  candidate  for  the  papacy  in  898.  Failing  to  secure 
election,  he  retired,  apparently  to  Alberic,  Count  of 
Spoleto.  Disgusted  at  the'  violent  usurpation  of  the 
papal  throne  by  Christopher,  the  Romans  tiuew  him 
mto  prison,  and  invited  Sergius  to  take  his  place. 
Sergius  at  once  declared  the  ordinations  confrared  by 
Formosus  null;  but  that  he  put  his  two  predecessors 
to  death,  and  by  illicit  relations  with  Marozia  had 
a  son,  who  was  afterwards  John  XI,  must  be  regarded 
as  highly  doubtful.  These  assertions  are  tfvly  made 
b^  bitter  or  ill-infonned  adversaries,  and  are  incon- 
sistent wiUi  what  is  said  of  him  by  respectable*  con- 
temporaries. He  protected  Archbishop  John  of 
Ravenna  against  the  Count  of  Istria,  and  ooafinned 
the  establishment  of  a  number  of  new  sees  in  Eng- 
land. Because  he  opposed  the  errors  of  the  Greeks, 
they  struck  his  name  from  the  diptychs,  but  he 
showed  his  good  sense  in  declaring  valid  the  fourth 
marriage  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Leo  VI.  Sergius 
completely  restored  the  Lateran  Basilica,  but  he  was 
buried  in  St.  Peter's. 

lja>ar PonHf..ll,23a;  l,tll«nofSergiut\nP.L.,CXXXl;  Lettert 
of  St.  SieMat  I,  Ike  Myttie  in  Labbb,  Condi.,  IX,  12(6  ■q<^: 
Feohlx,  Rieerdte  per  la  etoria  di  Roma  e  del  papato  nel  teeolo  X 
in  Arckieio  Rom.  di  etoria  pat.  (1910),  177  sqq.;  Murs,  Liwt* 
of  the  Popai»  the  early  MidMeAgoe,  IV  (St.  Louis,  1910),  119  aqq. 

Horace  K.  Mann. 

Seigiua  IV,  PoFi,  date  of  birth  unknown;  con- 
secrated about  31  July,  1009;  d.  12  May,  1012. 
Peter  Pig's  Snout  (Bucea  Porci)  was  the  son  of  Peter 
the  shoemaker,  of  the  ninth  r^on  of  Rome  (.Pina), 
and  before  he  became  Sergius  IV  had  been  bishop  of 
Albano  (1004-9).  He  checked  the  power  of  the  Pof 
Irieius,  John  Crescentius,  who  dominated  Rome  by 
strengthening  the  party  in  favour  of  the  Germans. 
Little  is  known  of  the  doings  of  Sergius  except  that  by 
gnmts  of  privilege,  the  papyrus  originids  of  some  of 
which  still  exist,  ne  exempted  several  monasteries 
from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Though  his  own  tem- 
poral power  was  small,  various  nobles  placed  their 
lands  under  his  protection.  He  showed  himself  a 
great  friend  of  the  poor  in  a  time  of  famine,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Lateran  BascUlca. 

Liber  Ponlifieiilit,  II,  267:  Letten,  PriTilages  of  Serciua,  in 
P.  L.,  CXXXIX  ;  Mann,  Ltm  of  the  Popea  in  the  early  Middle 
Ayee,  V  (St.  Louis,  1910),  142  aq. 

Horace  Mann. 
Sargiut,  Patbiabch  of  Conbtantinofui.  See 

MoNOTHBUnSIf  and  MoNOTHBLrrES. 

SerlpMido,  Girolamo,  Italian  theologian  and  car- 
dinal, b.  at  Troja  (Apulia),  6  May,  1493;  d.  at  Trent, 
17  March,  1563.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  and  intendea 
by  his  pfurents  for  the  legal  profession.  After  their 
death,  however,  and  at  the  a^  of  fourteen  he  enta«d 
the  Augustinian  Order,  at  Viterbo,  where  he  joined 


the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  to  that  of  philosophy 
and  theology.  After  a  short  stay  in  Rome,  whither 
he  had  been  called  by  his  superior  general,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  at  Siena  (1515),  professor  of  theology 
at  Bologna  (1517),  and  vicar-general  (1532),  which 
last  charge  he  fiUed  with  great  credit  for  two  years. 
He  won  such  reputation  for  eloquence  by  his  dis-. 
courses  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  that  the 
Emperor  Charles  V  often  made  it  a  ppint  to  be 
present  at  his  sermons.  Elected  superior  general  in 
1539,  he  governed  for  twelve  years,  with  singular  pru- 
dence, zeal,  and  piety.  He  attended  (1546)  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  text  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  also  by  his  pecufiar  views  concerning  orig- 
inal sin  and  justification.  Paul  III  sent  him  as  nis  le- 
gate to  the  emperor  and  to  the  King  of  France,  after 
which  mission  he  was  offered  the  Bi8{iopric  of  Aquila. 
Seripando  not  only  declined  this  dignity,  but  even  re- 
sted his  charge  of  superior  general  (1551),  and  with- 
drew into  a  small  convent,  from  the  retirement  of 
which  he  was  called  (1553)  on  a  mission  from  the  city 
of  Naples  to  Charles  V.  Upon  completion  he  was  ap- 
pointed Archbishop  of  Salerno.  He  proved  a  zealous 
and  efficient  pastor.  A  few  years  later  (1561)  Pius  IV 
made  him  cardinal  and  second  legate  of  the  Holy  See 
at  the  Coimcil  of  Trent.  Upon  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Gonzaga,  he  became  first  president  of  the  same  Coun- 
cil. Senpando  was  an  elegant  and  prolific  writer,  and 
a  vigorous  controversialist,  rather  than  an  orator. 
The  following  are  his  principal  published  works: 
"Novte  oonstitutiones  ordinis  S.  Augiistini"  (Venice, 
1549);  "Oratio  in  funere  Caroli  V  imperatoris"  (Na- 
ples, 1559);  "Prediche  sopra  il  simbolo  d^li  Apwtoli, 
etc."  (Venice,  1567);  "Commentarius  in  D.  Pauh 
epistolam  ad  Galatas"  (Venice,  1569);  "Commen- 
taria  in  D.  Pauli  epistolas  ad  Romanos  et  ad  Galar 
tas"  (Naples,  1601);  "De  arte  orandi"  (Lyons, 
1670);  and  several  of  his  letters,  included  by  Lago- 
marsini  in  "Poggiani  epist.  et  orationes"  (Rome, 
1762). 

ELuaa  Ovmi,  HieL  de  Fiyliee  (Puia,  1708);  RATMALD-MANn, 
^Btul.  eed.  (Lueoa,  1735.6);  OaaiHOBB,  BM.  Auyuet.  (Ingol- 
stadt,  1768).  „  n  n 

Francis  £.  Gioor. 

Sermon.  See  Hoiolbtics. 

Serouz  d'Aglneourt,  Jean -Baptistb- Louis - 
George,  b.  at  Beauvais,  5  April,  1730;  d.  at  Rome,  24 
September,  181 4.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  counts 
of  Namur.  He  entered  the  French  cavalry  while  a 
'  young  man,  but  soon  resimed  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  family.  Louis  aV  appointed  him  collector 
of  the  taxes.  A  disciple  of  Count  de  Caylus,  the 
archsologist,  in  1777  he  viated  England,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  a  part  of  Germany;  in  1778  ne  went  to 
Italy,  where  he  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the 
study  of  the  Catacombs  of  Rome.  He  formed  the 
plan  of  imitating  for  Christian  art  the  work  which 
Winkelmann  had  done  for  ancient  art,  and  of  studying 
Christian  art  from  its  antiquity  up  to  the  Renaissance. 
This  task,  in  which  Louis  XVl  was  also  interested, 
was  far  from  being  finished  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
During  the  Revolution,  d'A^court's  property  had 
been  confiscated:  however,  during  the  Eminre,  tiie 
sale  of  his  work  brought  the  distinguished  aidueolo- 
soBt  once  more  into  comfortable  circumstances. 
D'A^oourt  lacked  Winkelmann's  critical  acumen. 
The  reproductions  published  in  his  "Histoire  de 
I'art"  are  imperfect  and  at  times  even  altered.  He 
took  the  paintings  from  the  walls  of  the  Catacombs 
and  in  this  way  often  caused  their  destruction.  Hia 
work  is  entitled:  "Histoire  de  I'art  par  les  monu- 
ments, depuis  sa  decadence  au  IVme  mtele  jusqu'  & 
son  renouvellement  au  XVIn»"  (Paris,  1825). 

TiSCiMCO,  JliiatMl  dfardMogie  eMUtnnt,  I  (Paris,  1907),  15 
aqq. 

R.  Maere 
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Berpierl,  Ausssandbo,  b.  at  Si  Giovanni  in  Marig- 
nano,  near  Rimini,  31  Oct.,  1823;  d.  at  Fiesole,  22 
Feb.,  1885.  His  early  education  was  received  at 
Riminifromthebrothers  Speranza, priests.  His  classi- 
cal studies  he  made  at  the  College  of  the  Scolopians 
at  Urbino,  of  which  the  distinguished  Latin  scholar. 
Father  AngeloBonuccelU,  was  the  rector.  He  entered 
their  novitiate  at  Florence,  30  Nov.,  1838.  From 
1840-43  he  studied  philosophy  and  the  exact  sciences 
at  the  Ximenian  College  aiid  observatory,  whose  rec- 
tor, the  able  astronomer  and  geodete.  Father  Gio- 
vanni Inghirami,  was  at  the  same  time  professor  of 
higher  mathematics  and  astronomy.  Serpieri  was 
oiuy  twenty  years  old  when  he  was  appointed  in- 
structor in  mathematics  and  philosophy  at  the  col- 
lege of  Siena.  Here  he  became  known  as  a  model 
teacher  on  account  of  his  lucid  style  of  exposition,  his 
eloquence,  and  his  affable  manners.  In  Nov.,  1846, 
his  superior  appointed  him  professor  of  philosophy 
and  physics  at  the  college  of  Urbino,  while  two  months 
later  the  Papal  Government  called  him  also  to  the 
chair  of  physics  in  the  university  of  the  same  city. 
On  27  Ai^.,  1848,  he  was  ordained  priest^and  in  Nov.. 
1857,  he  became  rector  of  the  college.  He  continued 
in  this  position  and  acted  at  the  same  time  as  pro- 
fessor until  1884,  when  the  municipal  authorities  no- 
tified him  of  the  impending  secularization  of  education, 
both  in  the  primary  schools  and  in  the  collies,  invit- 
ing him  however  to  remain  as  professor.  This  unjust 
decree  caused  him  and  his  colleagues  to  give  up  their 
positions  at  the  college.  The  sorrow  caused  by  this 
event  had  an  almost  fatal  effect  upon  his  health,  which 
had  not  been  good  for  some  time.  Appointed  to  the 
rectorship  of  the  Collegio  della  Badia  Fiesolana,  he 
died  In  the  following  year  after  a  short  illness. 

Serpieri's  chief  merits  as  an  astronomer  lay  in  the 
observation  of  shooting  stars.  His  first  treatise  on 
this  subject  dates  from  1847  in  the  "  Annali  di  fisica  e 
chimica  '  of  Maiocchi.  In  August,  1850,  he  discov- 
ered that  the  August  meteors  originate  in  a  radiant 
not  far  removed  from  y  Persei  (hence ' '  Perseids  ",  Ann. 
di  TortoUno,  1850) .  In  the  same  year  he  established 
an  observatory  at  Urbino,  and  thereafter  published 
regularly  in  his  monthly  bulletin  the  results  of  his  me- 
teoric observations.  These  were  of  ffreat  assistance 
to  Schiaparelli  in  the  formulation  of  his  theory  on  the 
shooting 'stars.  Serpieri  himself  expressed  some  in- 
teresting views  on  this  subject  in  his  bulletin  in  1867. 
Urged  by  Father  Secchi,  he  went  to  Re^o  in  Cala^ 
bria  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  thesim  m  1870,  and 
to  ascertain  with  exactness  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Bone  of  totality.  The  coronal  streamers  of  the  sun 
observable  during  the  eclipse  he  declu^  to  be  sun 
auroras  caused  by  the  electrical  influence  of  the  earth 
and  other  planets  on  the  sun  (Rendic,  1st.  Lomb., 
1871).  When  Schiaparelli  called  his  attention  to  the 
magnificent  work  by  the  American,  George  Jones, 
comprising  328  drawings  of  the  zodiacal  li^t  as  ob- 
served at  different  times  and  from  different  places 
(published  at  Washington  at  the  e:^n8e  of  the  Gov- 
ernment), he  at  once  submitted  it  to  a  searching 
analysis.  This  led  him  to  his  theory,  in  which  he  ex- 
plains this  phenomenon  as  light  of  the  earth  produced 
and  maintained  in  the  atmosphere  by  special  solar  radi- 
ations ("La  luce  zodiacale  studiata  nelleosserv.  di  G. 
Jones", 138  pp.  in  "  Mem.  Soc.  Spettr.  Ital. ",  1876-81). 

Serpieri's  greatest  achievements  are  in  the  field  of 
seismolofor.  His  study  of  the  earthquake  of  12 
March,  1873,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  de  Rossi,  a  model  of 
scientific  analysis.  In  this  he  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  concept  of  the  seismic  radiant.  The  so- 
called  premonition  on  the  part  of  animals  he  expluns 
by  the  hypothesis  of  a  preceding  electrical  disturb- 
ance. His  master-work  is  his  study  on  the  earth- 
quake of  17  and  18  March,  1875,  which  caused 
great  devastation  in  his  home  city  and  in  other 
places.   In  this  study  he  embodies  240  documenta 


coming  from  100  different  places,  and  in  it  his  theory 
of  radiants  is  proved  in  a  striking  manner.  He 
wrote  two  memoranda  on  the  terrible  catastrophe  of 
Casamicciola.    His  complete  seismolc^cal  studies, 
for  which  he  received  the  gold  medal  at  the  Geaexal 
Italian  Exposition  at  Turin  (1884),  were  republished 
in  1889  by  P.  G.  Giovanozzi.   Among  his  worics  <ri 
physics  must  be  mentioned :  a  study  on  the  pendiihim 
of  Foucault  (Ann.  Tortolini,  1851) ;  a  treatise  on  the 
simultaneous  transmission  of  opposing  electnc  cur- 
rents in  the  same  wire  (Corr.  sc.  di  Roma,  1855).  a 
lecture  on  the  unity  of  natural  forces  (La  forxa  e  le 
sue  trasformazioni,  1868).    His  work  on  the  electric 
potential  ("II  potensiale  elettrico",  171  pp.,  Milan, 
1882),  is  noted  for  its  system,  clearness,  and  concise- 
ness.   It  has  been  tranuated  into  German  by  Rocb- 
enbach  (Vienna,  1884).   His  last  work,  on  abeofaite 
measures  ("Le  misure  assolute",  etc.,  Milan,  1884), 
gives  in  condensed  form  the  principal  theories  on 
physics,  in  particular  of  electric  currents.    It  has 
been  translated  into  French  by  Gauthier-VillarB  (18S6) 
and  into  German  (Vienna,  1885). 

GiovANOtzi,  Ddia  Vila  e  detU  Saritti  di  AUttattdro  Strpieri 
delU  SeuoU  Pie  (Florence,  1887),  134  pp.;  AUuandro  Strpieri. 
D.S.P.,  SerilH  ntmotadid  nvotamatU  nucofit  <  pubbUaati  da  G, 
Ginanoin,  DinUan  ddP  OmmaUma  Ximtniatto  (FkireiKe, 
I888-8B);  PoaaBNOOBnr,  Biogr.  Ktt.  HotiduA.,  iii.  1896.  n. 

J.  Stein. 

Sana,  JirNipEKO,  b.  at  Petra,  Island  of  Majorca, 
24  Nov.,  1713;  d.  at  Monterey,  California,  28  Aug., 
1784.   On  14  Sept.,  1730,  he  entered  the  Franciscan 
Order.   For  his  proficiency  in  studies  he  was  ap- 
pointed lector  of  philosophy  before  his  ordination 
to  th&  priesthood.   Later  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Theology  from  the  Lullian  University 
at  Pahna,   where  he  also  occupied   the  Duns 
Sootus  chajr  of  philosophy  imtil  he  joined  the  mis- 
sionary college  of  San  Fernando,  Mexico  (1749). 
While  travelling  on  foot  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  coi- 
tal, he  injured  his  leg  in  such  a  way  that  he  suffmd 
from  it  throughout  bis  life,  though  he  continued  to 
make  his  journeys  on  foot  whenever  possible.    At  his 
own  request  he  was  assigned  to  the  Sierra  Gorda  In- 
dian Missions  some  thirty  leagues  north  of  Quergtaro. 
He  served  there  for  nine  years,  part  of  the  time  as 
superu>r,  learned  the  language  of  the  Pame  Indiana, 
and  translated  the  catechism  into  their  language. 
Recalled  to  Mexico,  he  became  famous  as  a  most  fer- 
vent and  effective  preacher  of  missions.    His  zeal  fre- 
quently led  him  to  employ  extraordinary  means  in 
order  to  move  the  people  to  penance.    He  would 
pound  bis  breast  with  a  stone  while  in  the  pulpit, 
scourge  himself,  or  apply  a  lighted  torch  to  his  nue 
chest.    In  1767  he  was  appointed  superior  of  a  band 
of  fifteen  Franciscans  for  the  Indian  Misskms  of 
Lower  California.   Early  in  1769  he  accompanied 
PortolA's  land  expedition  to  Upper  California.  On 
the  way  (14  May)  he  established  the  Mission  San 
Fernando  de  Velicat^  Lower  California.    He  ar- 
rived at  San  Di^o  on  1  July,  and  on  16  July  founded 
the  first  of  the  twenty-one  California  missions  which 
accomplished  the  conversions  of  all  the  natives  on  the 
coast  as  far  as  Sonoma  in  the  north.   Those  estab- 
lished by  Father  Serra  or  during  his  administration 
were  San  Carlos  (3  June,  1770);  San  Antonio  (14 
July,  1771);  San  Gabriel  (8  Sept.,  1771);  San  Luis 
Obispo  (1  Sept.,  1772) ;  San  Francisco  de  Asia  (8  Oct., 
1776);  San  Juan  Capistrano  (1  Nov.,  1776);  SanU 
Clara  (12  Jan.,  1777);  San  Buenaventura  (31  March, 
1782).   He  was  also  present  at  the  founding  of  the 
presidio  of  Santa  Barbara  (21  April,  1782),  and  was 
prevented  from  locating  the  mission  there  at  the  time 
only  throii^  the  animosity  of  Governor  Philme  de 
Neve.    Difficulties  with  Pedro  Fages,  the  military 
commander,  compelled  Father  Serra  in  1773  to  lay 
the  case  before  Viceroy  Bucareli.   At  the  ciqiital  it 
Mexico,  by  order  of  the  viceroy,  he  drew  up  his 
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"RepresentacWn"  in  thirty-two  articles.  Every- 
thing save  two  minor  points  was  decided  in  his  fa- 
vour; he  then  returned  to  California,  late  in  1774. 
In  1778  he  received  the  facultv  to  administer  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation.  After  he  had  exercised 
his  privilege  for  a  year,  Governor  Neve  directed  him  to 
suspend  tMrninistering  the  sacrament  until  he  could 
present  the  papal  Brief.  For  nearly  two  years  Father 
Serra  refrained,  and  then  Viceroy  Majorga  gave  in- 
structions to  the  effect  that  Father  Serra  was  within 
hia  ri^ts.  During  the  remaining  three  years  of  his 
life  he  once  more  visited  the  missions  from  San  Diego 
to  San  FVancisco,  six  hundred  miles,  in  order  to  con- 
firm all  who  had  been  baptized.  He  suffered  in- 
tensely from  his  crippled  leg  and  from  his  chest,  yet 
he  would  use  no  remedies.  He  confirmed  6309  per- 
sons, who,  with  but  few  exceptions,  were  Indians  con- 
verted during  the  fourteen  years  from  1770.  Besides 
extraordinary  fortitude,  his  most  conspicuous  virtues 
were  insatiable  zeal,  love  of  mortification,  self-denial, 
and  G^solute  confidence  in  God.  His  executive  abil- 
ity has  been  especially  noticed  by  non-CathoIio 
writers.  The  esteem  in  which  his  memory  is  held 
by  tdl  classes  in  California  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  .that  Mrs.  Stanford,  not  a  Catholic,  had  a 
granite  monument  erected  to  him  at  Monterey.  A 
bronze  statue  of  heroic  size  represents  him  as  the 
apostolic  preacher  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  1884  the  Legislature  of  California  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  making  29  August  of  that  year, 
the  centennial  of  Father  Serra's  burial,  a  legal  holiday. 
Of  his  writings  many  letters  and  other  documents  are 
extant.  The  principal  one»  are  his  "Diario"  of  the 
journey  from  Loreto  to  San  Diego,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  "Out  West"  (March  to  June,  1902),  and  the 
"Representacidn"  before  mentioned. 

Palod,  NotieioM  de  la  Nueta  Califomia  (Ban  Frandaoo,  1774) : 
Idui,  Rdaeim  AifMnn  de  In  tida  y  apoMliau  lartoM  da 
Vol.  P.  Ft.  Juntpero  Stm  (Mexico  City,  1787);  Santa  Barbara 
Mitritm  Arehivei;  San  CarUa  Mitrim  Record*;  Enqblhakdt, 
Mitimu  and  Jfwnonarin  of  Cali/amia,  I  (San  Franeiaoo,  1008) ; 
II  (1012);  Idem,  Praneiecane  in  Califomia  (Harbor  Springs, 
Mich.,  1807) ;  Bancbor,  Hittory  of  CalHomia,  I  (San  Franeiaoo, 
1886);  QuusON,  CaOuKe  Church  in  Califomia,  II  (San  Fran- 
cisco, 1871);  HiTTBLL,  Hietorv  of  Califomia,  I  (San  Francisco, 
1885);  jAins,  In  and  Out  of  the  Mienon*  (New  Yorlc,  1905). 

Zbpbtbin  Engfxhardt. 

Sarrae,  titular  metropolitan  see  in  Macedonia, 
more  correctly  Serrhae,  is  called  Siris  by  Herodotus 
(VIII,  115),  Sirae  by  Titus  Livius  (XLV,  iv).  Inscrip- 
tions show  the  official  spelling  to  have  been  Sirrha  or 
Sirrhaei  the  form  Serrhae  prevailed  during  the 
Byzantine  period  (Hierocles,  639,  10;  Stephanius 
Byzantius,  s.  v.).  The  city,  now  called  in  Turkish 
"S^r^",  is  in  Eastern  Macedonia,  about  forty-three 
miles  north-east  of  Salonioa  in  the  plain  of  Stivmon, 
on  the  last  outposts  of  the  mountains  which  boimd 
it  on  the  north-east.  On  his  return  to  the  Hellespont, 
Xerxes  left  some  of  his  sick  followers  at  Serrae,  and 
hiere  also  P.  .£millu8  Paulus,  after  his  victory  at 
Pydna,  received  a  deputation  from  Perseus.  The  city 
possessed  peat  strategic  importance  under  the 
Byzantine  Empire  in  the  wars  against  the  Servians 
and  Bulgars.  It  was  captured  by  the  latter  in  1206 
and  recaptured  by  the  Eamieror  John  Dukas  in  1245. 
Later  the  Servian,  Krai  Stephen  Duahan,  captured 
it  in  turn,  was  crowned  there  in  1345,  established  a 
Court  on  the  model  of  that  of  Byzantium,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  Andronicus  II.  In  1373  it  was  cap- 
tured by  a  Greek  apostate  in  the  service  of  Sultan 
Murad  I.  In  1306,  while  Sigismund  oi  Hungary  was 

Sreparing  to  attack  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Sultan 
layazet  had  his  camp  at  S^rte,  where  he  assembled 
his  Christian  allies  shortly  before  the  Battle  of  Nicop- 
olis.  Sixis  is  now  the  capital  of  a  sanjak  in  the 
vilayet  of  Salonica.  It  has  about  30,000  iimabitants, 
of  whom  13,(X)0  are  Turks  and  the  same  number 
Greeks.  It  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  textile  and 
agricultural  products.  At  first  Serrae  was  a  suffragan 


of  Thessalonica,  remaining  so  probably  until  the 
eighth  century,  when  Eastern  Illyricum  was  removed 
from  Roman  jurisdiction  and  attached  to  the  Patri- 
archate of  ConstantiQople.  It  figures  in  the  "  Notitis 
episcopatuum"  as  an  autooephalous  archdiocese  as 
early  as  the  tenth  century;  at  the  end  of  the  next 
century  it  had  become  a  metropolitan  see  without 
suffragans,  and  such  is  still  its  status  for  the  Greeks. 
Le  Quien  (Oriens  Christ.,  II,  87)  gives  a  list  of  fourteen 
bishops,  but  a  much  more  complete  list  is  given  in 
Fapageorgiou's  article  cited  in  the  bibliography.  The 
oldest  of  these  bishoi)s  is  Maximianus  or  Maximus, 
present  at  the  Latrociniuhi  of  Ephesus  (449)  and  at 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451).  A  gap  intervenes 
till  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  when  Leontius 
assisted  at  a  council  of  Constantinople.  Among  the 
other  titulars  was  Nicetas,  formerly  a  deacon  of  St. 
Sophia,  Constantinople,  and  eventually  Metropolitan 
of  Heraclea  (Pontus),  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  prolific  writer  [see  Krumbacher, 
"Gesch.  der  byzant.  Litt."  (Munich,  1897),  137  sqq., 
211  sqq.,  215  sqq..  587,  etc.].  Under  .Michael  Paueo- 
logus,  a  metropolitan  of  Serrae  whose  name  is  im- 
known  was  among  the  advocates  of  union  with  Rome. 
In  1491  Manasses  became  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
under  the  name  of  Maximus.  Eubel,  "Hierarcnia 
catholica  medii  avi",  I,  473,'  mentions  two  Latin 
metropolitans:  Amulpnus  in  1225  and  Pontius  in  1358. 

Surra,  Did.  of  Cheek  and  Roman  Qeoar.,  s.  v.  Sirie;  BocrrBAS, 
Diet,  of  HiM.  and  Geoar.  (in  Greelc),  VII,  470;  Lbakb.  Northern 
Greece,  III,  200-210;  DiunsAS,  Macedoniea  (Athens,  1874),  675- 
587;  TOHASCHEK,  Zur  Kunde  der  Htmu-HaUnneel  (Vienna, 
1887),^;  Papaoboboiou  in  Bytantiniuhe  Zeiteehrifl,  III  (Mu- 
nich, 1804),  225-320.  S.  P£TRIDi:8. 

Servants  of  BSary.  See  Sebvites,  Orobb  of. 

Semnts  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament, 

CoNGREQATiON  OF  THB,  an  Order  of  nuns,  founded 
by  the  Venerable  Pierre-Julien  Eymard  (q.  v.)  in 
1858,  assbted  by  Mother  Margaret  of  the  Blessed 
'Sacriunent,  with  the  authorization  of  Mgr  Morlot, 
Archbishop  of  Paris.  A  Decree  of  Pius  IX  (21  July, 
1871)  canonically  erected  it  into  a  relwous  con- 
gregation, and  on  8  May,  1885,  Leo  XIII  approved 
the  constitutions.  The  aim  of  the  societv  is  to 
render  "before  all  else  solemn  and  perpetual  adora- 
tion to  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  abiding  perpetually 
in  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  for  the 
love  of  men".  "The  Congregation  of  the  Servants 
of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  devote  themselves 
with  all  thdr  souls  and  all  their  strength  to  propagate 
this  same  worship  of  adoration  and  love  in  the  world, 
eq>ecially  by  means  of  'The  People's  Eucharistio 
liMgue'  in  the  way  that  was  erected  by  a  Rescript 
of  August  2,  1872  (Bishops  and  Regulars),  by  Re- 
treats of  Adoration,  and  the  work  of  the  worship  of 
Jesus  Christ";  that  is,  by  work  for  poor  churches,  as 
well  as  by  catechetical  instruction  to  children  and  to 
poor  or  Ignorant  adults.  Each  sister  is  required  to 
make  throe  adorations  in  the  twenty'^our  houiB,  (rf 
which  two  are  in  the  day  and  one  at  night.  The 
Divine  Office  is  sfud  in  choir.  The  community  is 
contemplative  and  cloistered.  The  mother-house 
is  at  Angers,  France.  The  congregation  has  houses 
at  Lyons  (France),  founded  29  June,  1874;  Paris, 
founded  1  May,  1876;  Binche  (Bel(^um),  founded 
17  November,  1894.  In  October,  1903,  at  the  request 
of  Mgr  Labrecque,  Bishop  of  Chicoutimi,  a  house  was 
estabushed  at  Cnicoutimi  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saguenay.  The  first  exposition  took  place  on  22 
October,  1903,  in  the  chapel  oi  the  Sisters  of  Good 
Counsel,  who  for  several  months  extended  hospi- 
tality to  the  newly-arrived  community.  On  25 
March,  1906,  it  took  possession  of  a  new  convent  and 
on  18  Jime,  1909,  the  chapel  of  the  Eucharistio 
Heart  of  Jesus  was  consecrated.  Canada  has  now 
its  novitiate.  The  community  numbers  thirteen 
professed  of  the  perpetual  vows,  and  fifteen  novices. 
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TwAtuoH.  £e  KH.  Pin  Pitrr»-Julien  Symard;  DeeimmU  <vr 
mfUMf  WThu  (Rome,  1899).  A.  LbTELUBB. 

Serretua,  Micbakl.  See  Caltin,  John. 

Servia,  a  European  kingdom  in  the  north-western 
part  of  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

I.  HisTOBY. — The  greater  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  present  Kingdom  of  S«rvia  belonged,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  on,  to  the  Roman  Province  of 
Moesia,  the  western  part  to  the  Province  of  Dalmatia. 
Under  Roman  supremacy  a  number  of  cities  aroee 
alonp  the  Danube  and  the  Morava,  and  the  countiy 
attamed  to  a  considerable  height  of  economic  pros- 
perity and  intellectual  development.  Christianitv 
found  entrance  into  the  Roman  districts  of  the  Bal- 
kan Peninsula  at  an 'early  date  and  suffered  but  little 
in  this  region  from  the  persecutions  of  the  emperors. 
Martyrs  are  not  mentioned  until  the  reign  of  Diocle- 
tian, when  several  suffered  death  for  Christ  at  Singi- 
dimum  (Belgrade).  During^  the  minntions  the  coun- 
try was  traversed  in  succession  by  Ostrogoths.  Huns, 
and  Lombards.  In  550 it  was  conqueredby  the  Em- 
peror Justinian,  head  of  the  Eastern  Empue.  Soon 
after  this,  the  Avars  fell  upon  the  land,  devastating 
and  burning  wherever  they  went,  and  turned  the 
region  into  a  wilderness.  In  the  seventh  century  the 
forefathers  of  the  present  Serbs,  a  tribe  of  the  south- 
ern Slavs,  migrated  into  the  country,  which  received 
from  them  the  name  of  Servia.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  and  well  into  modem  times  the  term  included 
not  only  the  present  Servia,  but  also  Bosnia,  Herze- 
govina, Montene^,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Mace- 
donia and  Albania.  In  the  earlv  centuries  of  their 
history  the  political  cohesion  of  the  Serbs  was  slight; 
the  political  organization  was  based  upon  the  faimly- 
clan,  the  ladruga.  The  aadruta  was  composed  of 
about  fifty  or  sixtv  persons,  who  bore  a  common  name 
and  obeyed  an  elder  who  was  the  representative  of  the 
clan  in  de&lings  with  outsiders  or  with  the  gods.  All 
memben  of  the  clan  had  the  same  rights  and  were  en- 
titled to  a  share  of  the  common  possessions.  Several 
such  family-clans  formed  a  tribie  whose  affairs  were 
managed  by  a  council  of  the  family  elders.  At  the 
head  of  the  tribe  was  a  Zupan,  elect^  by  the  elders  of 
the  famlliee.  The  reli^on  of  the  Serbs  was  a  natural 
religion.  They  worshipped  their  gods  in  the  open  air 
and  accompamed  their  sacrifices  with  singing.  They 
had  neither  images,  temples,  nor  priests.  In  common 
with  all  Slavs  they  believed  in  a  life  after  death. 

At  various  times  during  the  first  centuries  of  their 
history  they  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy either  of  the  Eastern  Empire  or  of  the  Bul- 
garians. For  short  periods  also  they  were  able  to 
maintain  their  independence.  They  accepted  Latin 
Christianity  in  the  eighth  century,  during  the  period 
of  Bulgarian  suzerainty.  Until  tne  union  of  Servia 
with  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  the  Servian  Church 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Latin  Archbishop  of 
Spalato  and,  later,  the  Latin  Archbishop  of  Antivari. 
After  the  death  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Bulgarian 
princes,  Symeon  (927),  the  Servian  Zupan  Ceslaw 
was  able,  for  the  first  time,  to  unite  several  Servian 
tribes  against  Peter,  the  weak  ruler  of  the  Bulgarians. 
However,  the  destruction  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom 
by  Basil  II,  Bulgaroktonos,  the  Byzantine  emperor 
(97&-1025),  re-established  Byzantine  supremacy  over 
the  whole  Balkan  Peninsula.  Although  the  oppres- 
sive sway  of  the  Eastern  Empire  led  to  repeated  re- 
volts of  the  Serbs,  the  supremacy  of  Constantinople 
continued  until  the  twelfth  century.  For  a  time  m- 
deed  the  Grand  Zupan  Michael  (1050-80)  was  able  to 
maintain  his  independence;  he  even  received  the  title 
of  king  from  Pope  Gr^iy  VII.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  family  of  the  Nemanyich,  to  whom  the  tinion 
of  the  Serbs  is  due,  became  prominent  in  Servian  his- 
tory. UroBch,  who  was  Zupan  of  Rassa  from  about 
1120,  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Hun- 


garian king,  Bela  II.  His  son,  Stephen  I,  Netnaars 
(1159-95),  conquered  the  chiefs  of  the  other  Scrmz 
tribes,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  BosiJa,  axtd  tbu- 
founded  a  united  hereditary  and  independent  stair. 
He  accomplished  this  with  the  aid  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
peror, Manuel  I,  to  whom  he  swore  fealty  iq  return  fur 
recognition  as  grand  Zupan.  Free  from  his  oath  after 
the  death  of  Manuel  I  (1180),  he  seized  for  hinHrlf 
those  portions  of  Servian  territory  which  belonged  di- 
rectly to  the  Eastern  Empire. 

Stephen  I,  Nemanja,  who  was  a  Catholic,  main- 
tained amicM>le  relations  with  the  popes  in  ecdesiit- 
tico-political  affairs,  especially  with  Pope  InnoccDt 
III.  He  received  the  latter's  legates  ana  letters  in  > 
friendly  manner  and  rqieatedh^  assured  the  pope  of 
his  attachment.  His  brother  VIkan,  as  lord  of  Anti- 
vari and  Cattaro,  was  also  doeely  connected  with  th 
Catholic  Church.  Nevertheless,  the  Gredk  Ortbockn 
Church  grew  constantly  stronger  in  the  easton  (art 
of  the  country,  althou^  in  this  era  a  sharp  distinetioi 
between  J.he  Churches  of  the  Eastern  and  Westcn. 
Empires  had  not  yet  appeared.  In  1 196  Stephen  ab- 
dicated in  favour  of  his  eldest  son  and  retirra  to  Iht 
monastery  of  Chilandar,  which  he  had  founded  on 
Mount  Athos.  Here  be  died  in  1199  or  1200.  The 
work  of  the  father  was  continued  during  the  adminie- 
tration  of  the  son,  Stephen  II  (1196-1228),  who  had  re- 
ceived an  excellent  Byzantine  education  and  was  a 
skilful  diplomatist.  In  church  affairs  he,  like  his 
father,  maintained  good  relations  with  the  popes. 
The  sixth  canon  of  the  Servian  Council  of  Diode* 
(1199)  formally  declared  that  the  Servian  Church  le- 
gardea  the  Roman  ChurcK  as  the  mother  and  nikr  of 
all  the  Churches.  During  the  Fourth  Crusade,  wfaidi 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  Elnqiiie  of 
Constantinople,  Stephen  II  had  the  skill  to  maintain 
himself  against  all  his  ne^hbouis  and  to  use  the  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  increasing  his  power.  Like 
the  Bulgarian  Kalojan,  he  asked  Innocent  III  to  grant 
him  the  title  of  kin^  and  to  send  a  legate  to  Servi*. 
However,  the  opposition  of  the  Hungarian  king,  Em- 
merich, prevented  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan,  to 
which  Pope  Innocent  had  given  his  consent.  Ste- 
phen finally  obtained  the  royal  crown  in  1217  from 
Honorius  ill,  probably  through  the  aid  of  Venice, 
which,  since  the  Fourth  Crusade  had  become  a  nei^- 
bour  of  Servia.  In  order  to  make  his  kingdom  aat<Mi- 
omous  in  religious  matters  he  ^pointed  his  boother 
Sabas,  who  had  been  a  monk  at  Mount  Athoe,  Met- 
ropolitan of  Servia,  and  organized  the  diooeses  of  the 
Servian  Church  in  co-operation  with  this  new  metro- 
politan. 

Stephen  II  had  four  sons  and  was  succeeded  by  one 
of  them,  Stephen  Radoslav  (1228-34).  This  Idn^  was 
the  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Theodore  the  Epirote, 
and  as  such  regarded  himself  as  a  Greek.  He  was  so 
incompetent  that  he  was  overthrown  and  banished  by 
the  nobility.  His  brother  Stephen  Vladislav  (1234- 
1243)  could  not  maintain  his  power  in  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  incursion  of  the  Montis  into  the  Bal- 
kan Peninsula,  and  was  obliged  to  resign  the  throne  to 
a  more  vigorous  brother  and  content  himself  with  the 
empty  title  of  king.  Stephen  Urosch  I  the  Great 
(12^3-76)  was  victorious  in  a  war  with  the  city  of 
Ragusa,  the  bishop  of  which  was  obliged,  in  1254,  to 
renounce  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  Servian 
territoiy.  He  was  also  successful,  in  league  with  the 
Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople,  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Greek  Empire  of  Nieaia,  but  failed  m  an 
attack  upon  Hungary.  After  the  fall  of  the  Latin 
Empire  the  relations  between  the  pf^>acy  and  Servia 
grew  ^adu^y  less  intimate;  althoufli  married  to  a 
Cathtmc  Frenchwoman,  Helena,  Stephen  Uroach  per- 
mitted both  his  sons  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Greek 
Orthodox  religion.  Of  these  sons  Stephen  Dragutin, 
who  drove  his  father  from  the  throne,  soon  gave  up 
the  government  to  his  younger  brother  Stephen  Mi- 
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lutin  (128^1321),  while  retaining  for  himaelf  the  title 
of  king.  The  separation  from  Rome  was  completed 
during  the  reigns  of  these  two  princes  and  has  con- 
tinued from  that  period  until  the  present  day,  al- 
thoiuh  several  popes  have  exerted  tnemselvee  to  re- 
establish the  umon,  e.  g.  Nicholas  IV  (1288),  Benedict 
XI  (1303),  and  Clement  V  (1308). 

Stephen  Milutin  conquered  several  provinces  of  the 
Bysantine  Empire,  and  advanced  victoriously  as  far 
as  Mount  Athoe,  besides  receiving  Bomia,  without 
striking  a  blow,  as  the  dow^  of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of 
the  Hungarian  king,  Stephen  V.  During  his  reign 
and  that  of  his  son  Stephen  IV,  Urosch  (1320-31), 
Servia  gained  a  European  reputation  and  was  the 
leading  power  of  Eastern  Europe.  Hie  son  carried 
on  a  successful  war  against  the  revived  Bulgarian 
kingdom  and  broke  its  power  forever.  Stephen  IV, 
Urosch,  was  willing,  in  1323,  to  unite  with  Rome  and 
abandon  the  schism  in  order  to  secure  the  aid  of 
Western  Europe  against  the  claims  to  the  throne  of 
his  half-brother  Vladislav;  but  this  union  with  Rome 
was  only  of  short  duration.  As  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  reign  he  showed  a  preference  for  the  son  of  a 
second  marriage,  his  eldest  son  Stephen  Duschan  rose 
against  him  and  threw  him  into  a  prison,  where  he  was 
soon  lolled,  Stephen  Duschan  bemg  probably  an  ac- 
complice in  his  death.  The  constant  aim  of  this,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  rulers  of  Servia  (1331-€5),  was  to 
establish  a  Greater  Servia,  which  should  unite  all  the 
peoples  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula^  to  conquer  Constan- 
tinople, and  to  win  for  himself  the  crown  of  a  new 
Oriental  empire  with  its  centre  at  Constantinople. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  civil  war  in  the  Eastern 
Empire  he  was  aole,  in  133&-40  and  in  1345,  to  con- 
quer Albuiia.  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Theauly,  and 
undertook  thirteen  campaigns  against  Constanti- 
nople in  which  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  imperial 
capital  itself.  In  1346  he  was  crowned  at  Skopje  as 
"Tsar  of  the  Serbs  and  Greeks":  this  is  translated  in 
Latin  documents  as  "  Imperator  Hasciie  et  Romanite  ". 
At  the  same  time,  in  a  Servian  synod,  he  had  the  Ser- 
vian Archbishop  of  Ipek  created  an  independent 
"Metropolitan  of  the  Serbs  and  Greeks'',  notwith- 
standing the  anathema  of  the  Church  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  new  head  of  the  Servian  Church  had 
twenty  metropolitans  and  bishops  under  him. 

Stephen  Duschan's  reign  has  been  called  the 
Golden  Age  of  Servia,  because  he  gave  the  country  a 
better  administration  and  judicial  system,  sought  to 
improve  education,  mining,  commerce,  etc.,  and,  in 
1349,  issued  a  code  of  laws,  an  important  monument 
of  the  Kiwcdom  of  Servia.  He  was  very  hostile  to  the 
Catiiolic  Cnurcfa.  Article  6  of  his  code  punished  with 
death  any  Servian  who  adhered  to  the  "Latin  her- 
esy", or,any  Latin  ecclesiastic  who  sought  to  make 
proselytes.  Yet  he  repeatedly  entered  into  relations 
with  the  pope  in  order  to  gain  aid  from  Western 
Europe  against  the  constant^  increasing  danger  of 
Turktdk  invasion,  and  held  out  the  prospect  of  union 
with  the  Latin  Qiurch.  The  great  kingdom  he  had 
created  soon  fell  to  pieces  during  the  reign  of  his  weak 
son,  Urosch  V  (1355-71).  .Vlka&in,  a  Servian  noble, 
rose  against  Urosch  as  a  rival  and  gained  almost  the 
entire  country  for  his  causej  the  strength  of  the  king- 
dom was  frittered  away  by  mtemal  disorders  and  civil 
wars,  and  thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  Turks. 
Vlkasin  lost  both  the  throne  and  nis  life  at  the  battle 
on  the  Maritca  River  (26  September,  1371),  in  which 
he  took  part  as  an  ally  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  Two 
months  uter,  Urosch  V  also  died,  and  witn  his  death 
the  Nemanyich  dynasty  became  extinct.  The  nobles 
diqNited  over  a  successor;  Lasar  Gobljanovitch,  one  of 
the  most  prominent,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Bul- 
garians, Albanians,  and  Bosnians,  and  defeated  a  vice- 
roy of  the  Turkish  Sultan,  Amurath  I.  However,  the 
Serbs  suffered  a  severe  defeat  on  15  Jime,  1389.  in  the 
tenible  battle  on  the  Plain  of  Kossovo  (the  Plain  of 


the  Blackbirds).  Lazar  and  a  large  number  of  the 
most  distinguished  Serbs  were  t^en  prisoners  and 
were  bdiea^d  during  the  night  after  the  battle.  The 
land  was  defenceless  a^adnst  the  Turks,  and  Servian 
independence  vraa  in  abeyance  for  four  hundred  years. 
Amurath's  successor,  Bajazet,  divided  the  country 
between  a  son  and  a  son-in-uw  of  Lazar,  both  of 
whom  were  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Tunes  and  to 
take  part  in  the  Turkiw  military  expeditions.  In 
1459  Mohunmed  II  put  an  end  to  the  sovereignty  6f 
these  two  rulm.  Servia  was  formallv  incorporated 
into  the  Turkidi  Empire  and  was  divided  into  pasha- 
lics.  Many  Servian  families  were  destroyed,  many 
others  fled  to  Hungary,  some  200^000  persons  were 
dru^ed  away  as  slaves.  The  Servian  Patriarchate  of 
Ipekwas  also  suppressed,  and  the  Servian  Church  was 
placed  under  tne  control  of  the  Groeco-Bulgarian 
Patriarchate  of  Schrida.  In  1557  the  Patriarchate  of 
Ipek  was  re-established,  and  remained  independent 
until  its  second  suppression  in  1766. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  name  of  Ser- 
via almost  entirely  disappeared  from  history.  How- 
ever, the  Turks  maintained  only  a  military  occupa- 
tion of  Uie  coimtry:  they  wrung  large  sums  of  money 
from  tiie  people,  and  took  large  numbers  of  voung  men 
to  be  tramea  as  Janizaries.  But  they  did  not  claim 
any  land  for  themselves,  and  thus  the  Serbs  under  the 
Turkish  yoke  were  able  to  preserve  their  language, 
customs,  religion,  and  the  memory  of  the  heroic  age 
of  their  countiy  until  the  hour  of  deliverance.  The 
folk-songs,  which  celebrated  the  exploits  of  their 
most  famous  heroes,  did  much  to  preserve  the  national 
consciousness  during  the  worst  periods  of  oppression, 
by  keeping  before  the  people  the  recollection  of 
Servia's  hiitoiy  and  past  Krc^tness.  The  first  hope 
of  deliv^ance  from  the  Turkish  yoke  came  from  Aus- 
tria which,  under  Charles  of  Lorraine,  repeatedly  de- 
feated the  Turks  in  the  years  1684r-86  and  took  pos- 
session of  several  provinces.  When,  in  1690,  the  Em- 
peror Leopold  I  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that 
he  would  protect  the  religion  and  the  political  rights 
all  Slavonic  peoples  on  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and 
called  upon  them  to  rise  against  the  Turics,  about 
36,000  Servian  and  Albanian  families,  led  by  their 
patriarch,  emigrated  from  Servia.   After  Leopold  had 

given  them  the  desired  guarantees  they  crcimed  the 
ave  and  settled  in  Slavonia,  in  Syrmia,  and  in  some 
of  the  Hungarian  cities,  where  their  descendants  now 
form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population.  Their 
rights  have  always  been  protected  by  the  emperor,  and 
the  see  of  a  Servian  patnarch  was  established  at  Cark>- 
witz.  The  victories  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  forced 
Turkey  to  surrender  all  of  Servia  to  Austria  by  the 
Treaty  of  Passarowitz  (1718).  But  the  Austrian 
Government  was  not  able  to  win  the  sympathy  of  its 
new  subjects,  and,  after  the  unsuccessful  war  of 
Charles  VI  against  Turkey  (1738-39),  Servia  was  re- 
troceded  to  that  power. 

Although  the  Serbs  themselves  had  contributed 
largely  to  the  restoration  of  the  Turkish  supremacy, 
their  loyalty  was  ill  repaid  by  the  cruelties  of  the 
Janizary  revolt.  At  the  request  of  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church,  the  Patriarchate  of  Ipek  was  again  sup- 
pressed, in  1766,  and  the  Servian  Church  was  placed 
directly  under  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
sent  as  bishops  to  S«rvia  almost  exclusively  men  of 
Greek  nationuity,  who  were  hostile  to  Servian  efforts 
for  liberty.  During  the  war  against  Turkey  carried 
on  by  Joseph  II  and  Catherine  ll,  in  the  years  1788- 
1790,  the  Serbs  rose  in  favour  of  Austria.  In  1804 
a  general  revolt  was  provoked  by  the  atrocities  of  the 
Janizaries.  The  head  of  the  rebellion  was  George 
Petrowitch,  who  was  also  called  Karageorge  (Blade 
George).  A  series  of  victories  delivered  the  country 
from  the  Turkish  soldiers,  and  in  1807  even  Beljsrade 
.  was  taken.  The  people,  however,  were  not  sufficient^ 
'  supported     Russia,  and  could  not  obtain  complete 
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freedom.  By  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  in  1812,  the 
Serbs  were  guaranteed  complete  amnest^  and  granted 
a  measure  of  internal  self-administration,  but  were 
obliged  to  remain  under  Turkish  suzerainty.  As  the 
Turks  did  not  keep  their  promises  a  new  revolt  broke 
out  in  1815,  the  leader  of  which  wasMiloschObreno- 
vitcb,  Karageorge  having  been  assassinated.  On  6 
November,  1817,  Mikwch  was  proclaimed  Prince  of 
Sorvia  at  Belgrade  bv  an  assembly  of  Servian  nobles 
and  ecclesiastics,  and  was  recognized  by  the  Porte  in 
1820.  By  the  Peace  of  Adrianople  (1829),  Servia  re- 
ceived the  right  to  elect  its  own  princes,  the  right  of 
self-administration,  in  short  internal  autonomy,  but 
was  obliged  to  pledge  itself  to  pay  a  fixed  yearly 
tribute  to  the  Porte.  The  Treaty  of  Akerman  (1826) 
and  the  Peace  of  Adrianople  (1829)  also  granted  the 
people  of  Servia  freedom  of  worship  and  the  right  to 
elect  their  bishops.  In  1832  a  concordat  was  made 
with  the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  which 
regulated  the  relation  of  the  Servian  to  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church;  the  Archbishop  of  Belgrade  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Metropolitan  of  Servia,  and  was 
henceforth  to  be  elected  without  the  participation  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople;  the  election,  how- 
ever, must  be  announced  to,  and  confirmed  b^,  the 
patriarch,  who  had  the  privilege  of  confirming  it  and 
consecrating  the  new  metropohtan.  In  1830  Milosch 
was  recogmzed  by  the  Porte  as  hereditary  prince;  in 
1834  the  Turkish  militaiy  occupation  of  Servia  was 
limited  to  Belgrade. 

Influenced  by  Russia,  Milosch  ruled  as  an  abso- 
lute prince  without  calling  any  national  assembly;  he 
seized  commercial  monopolies  for  his  own  benefit,  and 
in  this  way  so  irritated  the  people  that  in  1835  a  re- 
volt broke  out.  He  was  finally  obliged  togrant  a  con- 
stitution, which,  however,  the  Turkish  Government 
replaced,  in  1838,  by  the  Organic  Statute  (UsUw). 
This  statute,  replacing  the  National  Assembly  with  a 
senate  provided  with  extensive  powers,  satisfied 
neither  the  people  nor  the  prince.  Milosch  swore  to 
observe  the  Oi^anic  Statute,  but  did  not  keep  his 
oath  and,  alter  a  fresh  uprising,  in  1839,  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  eldest  son  Milan  1.  Milan  died  in  three 
months  and  was  followed  by  his  incapable  and  tyran- 
nical brother  Michael,  who,  in  1842,  was  forced  by  his 
opponents  to  abdicate,  and  then  fled  to  Austria.  A 
national  assembly  convoked  11  September,  1842, 
elected  the  son  of  Karageorge,  Alexander  Karageorge- 
vitch,  Prince  of  Servia.  He  was  confirmed  by  the 
sultan,  but  only  with  the  title  of  Beschbeg  (overlord). 
In  his  home  poucy  he  followed  Austria  and,  influenced 
b^  Mettemich,  ms  government  was  rigidly  conserva- 
tive, which  made  him  unpopular  among  the  Serbs  and 
in  Russia.  When,  in  1858,  the  Senate  wished  to  force 
him  to  retire,  he  soughtprotection  with  the  Turkish 
garrison  at  Belgrade.  lliereuiion  the  National  As- 
sembly (ShupslUiTM)  deposed  him  as  a  fugitive,  and 
called  to  the  throne  Milosch  Obrenovitch,  now  eighty 
vears  old,  who  had  abdicated  in  1839.  Milosch  was 
followed,  in  1860,  by  his  son  Michael,  who  had  been 
forced  to  abdicate  in  1842.  Undto  him  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  army  was  carried  out,  notwithstanding 
complaints  from  the  Porte,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Serbs 
to  become  witirely  independent  of  Turkey  became 
constantly  more  evident.  Urged  by  Austria,  the 
Turks,  in  1867,  withdrew  their  last  garrison,  that  of 
Belgrade,  from  the  country,  in  order  to  allay  the  na- 
tional excitement.  Notwithstanding  the  success  that 
had  been  attained,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
the  ruUng  prince,  who  was  killed  on  29  June,  1868,  in 
the  park  ot  Topschider.  The  Skupshtina  then  chose 
as  prince  the  sole  surviving  member  of  the  Obreno- 
vitch family,  Milan  II,  then  a  student  in  Paris. 

During  Milan's  minority  a  new  constitution  was 
nanted  to  the  country  by  the  recent  Ristitch. 
Whmi,  in  September,  1874,  the  Christians  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  rose  against  the  Turkish  yoke,  and 


the  revolt  constantly  spread,  Milan  believed  the  < 
sion  favourable  to  gain  the  independence  of  the  oonn- 
try,  while  augmenting  it  with  Bosnia,  Herse^ovina, 
and  Old  Servia,  thus  founding  a  Great  Servia.  In 
July,  1876,  he  began  war  against  the  Turks,  without 
being  able  to  gain  any  success  in  battle.  Neverthe- 
less, when  war  broke  out  between  Turkey  and  Russia 
in  1878,  he  joined  Russia,  and  the  Servian  army  in 
Bulgtuia  captured  several  places  which  the  Tints 
were  on  the  point  of  abandoning.  In  the  Peace  of  San 
Stefano,  Servia  gained  not  only  the  recoRoition  of  its 
complete  independence,  but  also  oonsi^able  addi- 
tions to  its  territonr,  which  was  still  furth^  increased 
by  the  Congress  of  Berlin.    In  return  it  was  obliged 
to  grant  uncoifditional  equality  to  all  denominatioiis 
and  assume  a  part  of  the  Turkish  national  debt.  On 
21  August,  1878,  the  independence  of  the  country  was 
formally  proclaimed.   One  of  Milan's  fint  acta  iras  to 
obtun  for  the  Servian  Church  complete  ind«>eD'<en«e 
from  the  Greek  Church  and  its  release  from  the  oblJea- 
tions  it  had  assumed  in  1^2.    In  1879  he  compclkd 
the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Joachim  III, 
to  recognize  the  Servian  Church  as  independent  and 
self-governing,  and  to  renounce  all  rights  over  it. 
Since  then  the  relations  between  the  two  Churches 
have  been  friendly.   On  6  March,  1882,  Milan  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king.    In  1884,  to  increase  his  ter- 
ritories, thinking  to  exploit  the  embarrassment  of  Etul- 
garia,  which  after  the  annexation  of  Elastem  Riunelia 
was  threatened  by  the  Turks  and  deserted  by  Russia, 
he  declared  war  on  that  principality,  although  ill  pre- 
pared for  it.    Led  by  tneir  courageous  ruler,  AJex- 
ander  of  Battenberg,  the  Bulgarians  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Serbs  at  Slivnitza,  and  only  the  int«^ 
ferenoe  of  Austria^  which  hastily  sent  Count  Kheven- 
hUUer  to  the  Bulgarian  head-quarters  and  <^ecked 
Prince  Alexander,  saved  Servia. 

In  his  home  policy,  too,  Milan  sheltered  himself  un- 
der the  protection  of  Austria  and  opposed  his  own  peo- 
ple. Tne  Serbs,  greatly  embittered  by  the  Austrian 
occupation  of  Boniia  and  Herzegovina,  became  more 
and  more  favourable  to  the  Radical  and  Ruuophile 
party,  while  the  king's  position  was  rendered  increaa- 
ing^  difficult  by  the  agitation  of  political  partv  lead- 
ers who  were  under  Russian  influence,  and  the  bad 
financial  management  of  his  cabinets.  At  last  Mi- 
lan's quarrels  with  his  wife  Natalie,  the  daiuchter 
of  a  Russian  colonel,  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  by  the  metropolitan.  When  the  Liberal 
party,  whicn  had  been  the  support  of  Milan  and  Ria- 
titch,  was  defeated  in  the  elections  of  1888,  and  the 
Radicals  forced  a  new  and  more  democratic  constitu- 
tion, Milan  abdicated,  6  March,  1889,  in  favour  of  his 
only  son  Alexander,  a  minor,  and  then  left  the  oountrv. 
In  1892  he  gave  up  his  Servian  citizenship.  The  sordy 
distracted  countiy  had  still  less  internal  peace  durmg 
Alexander's  reign.  The  regency  during  nis  minority 
was  carried  on  mainly  by  Ristitch.   In  1893  the  im- 

eulsive  king,  although  only  sixteen  years  old,  declared 
imself  of  age,  and  forced  the  regency  to  retire.  Alex- 
ander recalled  his  father  from  Paris  to  help  him 
against  tiie  Riuiicals  and  the  menace  of  anarchy. 
Milan  returned  to  Belgrade,  21  January,  1894,  at  once 
assumed  control  of  the  adnunistration,  did  away  with 
the  democratic  Constitution  of  1889  by  a  coup  tTinU, 
restored  that  of  1869,  and  limited  the  constitutional 
liberties  and  the  suffrage.  In  1897  he  also  assumed 
supreme  control  of  the  army. 

However,  the  friendly  relations  between  father  and 
son  were  ruptured  in  1900  by  the  marriage  of  Alex- 
ander, who  was  mentally  somewhat  abnormal,  with  a 
widow  of  ill  repute  named  Draga  Maschin.  Milan 
broke  off  all  connexion  with  his  son  and  left  the  coun- 
try for  good  (d.  at  Vienna,  11  February,  1901).  After 
that,  ^exander  ruled  despotically,  contrary  to  the 
Constitution.  By  two  political  strategems  a  new  con- 
8tituti<»  was  forced  on  the  country  in  1901,  but  was 
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set  aside  after  two  years.  The  king  lost  whatever 
sympathy  was  still  felt  for  him  on  account  of  the_  un- 
dignified manner  in  which  the  queen,  in  1901,  deceived 
the  country  into  expecting  an  heir  to  the  throne. 
When  at  last  the  xjueen  formed  a  plan  to  have  one  of 
her  brothers.  Lieutenant  Nikodem  Lunjevitza,  who 
was  hated  in  the  army,  made  heir  to  the  throne,  a  re- 
volt broke  out.  In  the  night  of  10-11  June,  1903,  a 
number  of  officers,  who  had  formed  a  conspiracy  under 
the  leadership  of  Colonel  Mischitch,  entered  the  pal- 
Ace  and  murdered  the  king  and  oueen,  the  queen's  two 
brothers,  and  three  ministers.  The  following  dav  the 
army  proclaimed  Peter  Karageorgevitch,  son  of  the 
former  Prince  Alexander  Karageorgevitch,  king,  and 
the  National  Assembly  confirmed  the  choice  on  15 
June,  after  restoring  the  Constitution  of  1889. 

Even  under  the  new  dynasty  the  country  has  not 
yet  Q^^^)  found  peace  and  economic  development. 
Peter's  position  was  from  the  beginning  made  more 
difficult  oy  the  fact  that  he  was  ri^tly  regarded  as  an 
accessory  to  the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  and  was, 
moreover,  completely  controlled  by  the  aBHasHinB  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  his  reign.  These  murderers 
claimed  the  chief  iiositions  in  the  army  and  the  civil 
service;  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  them 
Peter's  administration  was  only  recognized  by  the 
Powers  aSter  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  htstpower  to 
recognize  him  being  Great  Britain  (1906) .  The  coun- 
try was  kept  in  dusordra:  h^r  the  constant  struggles  .be- 
tween political  parties,  while  cabinet  changes  and  dis- 
solutions of  the  Chamber  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
In  foreign  affairs,  Servia  was  soon  involved  in  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  dispute  with  Austria-Hu^ary, 
with  which  it  carried  on  its  main  export  trade.  When 
Swvia  formed  a  customs  union  with  Bulgaria,  in  1906, 
a  customs  war  with  Austria-Hungar;^  began,  which  in- 
flicted severe  damage  on  the  economic  life  of  the  coun- 
try. Relations  with  Austria-Hungai^  were  still  fur- 
ther strained  by  the  zealous  agitation  for  a  Great 
Servia  carried  on  among  the  related  peoples  of  Mon- 
tenegro, Macedonia,  Bosnia,  and  even  Croatia.  In 
October,  1908,  Austria  completed  the  annexation  of 
Bomia  and  Herzegovina;  this  brought  the  anti- Aus- 
trian feeling  in  Servia  to  fever-heat,  as  the  Serbs  be- 
lieved they  had  a  moral  claim  on  these  countries  in- 
habited by  related  peoples.  The  Servian  Govern- 
ment, in  a  note  addressed  to  thesignatory  Powers,  pro- 
tested against  what  it  alleged  to  be  an  infringement  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878.  It  also  formed  an  alliance 
with  Montenegro,  called  out  the  reserves,  and  set 
about  raising  a  war  loan.    Servia  was  openly  sup- 

g>rted  by  Russia,  and  secretly  encouraged  by  Great 
ritain.  It  demanded  from  Austria-Hungary  the 
cession  of  a  strip  of  territory  to  connect  Servia,  bv 
way  of  the  Sandjak  of  Novi  Bazar  and  Bosnia,  witit 
Montenegro  and  the  Adriatic;  it  also  demanded  the 
autonomy  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  European  Powers. 

In  the  spring  of  190i9  war  seemed  inevitable.  How- 
ever, the  stand  taken  by  Germany,  which  declared 
itself  ready  to  support  Austria-Hungary  with  arms  if 
the  latter  were  attacked  by  Russia  in  a  war  with  Ser- 
via, led  Russia  to.  change  its  position  and  forced 
Servia  to  vield.  Servia  was  obliged  to  acknowlttige 
formally  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
to  renounce  economic  and  territorial  compensation, 
and  to  express  the  desire  to  renew  friendly  relations 
with  the  dual  monarchy.  At  the  same  time  the 
Crown  Prince  George  was  obliged  to  renounce  his  right 
to  the  succession  in  favour  of  his  brother  Alexander. 
George  had  had  a  large  share  in  urging  a  war  and  was 
peatly  disliked  by  the  Serbs  on  account  of  his  wild 
behaviour,  his  extravagance,  and  brutal  conduct. 
Since  then  the  relations  oetween  Servia  and  Austria- 
Hungary  have  become  more  friendly,  and  the  cus- 
toms war  was  settled  in  the  early  psft  of  1911  by  a 
commercial  treaty. 


II.  Actual  Conditionb. — Servia  has  an  area  of 
18,650  square  miles;  on  31  December,  1900,  the  popu- 
lation was  2,492,882.  Of  this  number  2,331,107  were 
by  language  Serbs,  89,873  Rumanians,  7494  Germans, 
2151  Albanians,  1956  Magyars.  Divided  by  religions, 
2,460,515  belonged  to  t£e  Serbo-Orthodox  Church, 
10,423  were  Roman  Catholics,  1399  Protestants,  305& 
Turkish  Mohammedans,  11,689  Mohammedan  Gyp' 
sies,  while  71  belonged  to  various  other  religions.  At; 
the  beginning  of  1910  the  population  was  estimated  at 
2,855,660.  According  to  the  Constitution  of  2  Janu- 
ary, 1889,  Servia  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  heredi- 
tary by  primogeniture  in  the  male  line  in  the  Kara- 
georgevitch family.  The  king  shares  the  l^islative 
power  with  a  national  assembly,  the  Skupshtina;  this 
consists  of  160  deputies  elected  for  four  years.  The 
right  of  suffrage  is  exercised  by  every  Servian  citizen 
who  is  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  pays  a  national 
tax  oi  at  least  15  pence,  as  well  as  all  members  of 
aadntgaa  who  have  reached  their  majority,  irrespect- 
ive of  taxation.  Those  voters  are  eligible  as  depu- 
ties who  are  thirty  years  old  and  pay  an  annual  state 
tax  of  30  pence.  A  "Great  Skupshtina",  consisting 
of  twice  the  ordinary  number  of  deputies,  is  elected  for 
certain  special  occasions,  as  for  making  changes  in 
the  Constitution,  electing  a  king  when  there  is  no  heir 
to  the  throne,  etc. 

The  national  religion  of  Servia  is  that  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Gredc  Church.  All  denominations  permitted  by 
the  Government  enjoy  complete  freedom  and  protec- 
tion, so  far  as  their  exercise  does  not  contravene  morals 
and  public  order.  However,  all  aUetapta  to  influ- 
ence the  members  of  the  State  Church  to  adopt  other 
creeds  are  forbidden.  All  church  organizations  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Worship  and 
Education,  which  also  watches  the  correspondence  of 
aJl  Servian  'v^th  foreign  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The 
control  of  the  Orthodox  Church  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
synod  consisting  of  the  five  bishops  of  the  country 
under  the  presidency  of  the  metropolitan,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Belgrade.  This  synod  elects  all  the  bishops, 
issues  all  the  edicts  for  the  guidance  of  the  Church, 
and  has  a  share  in  drawing  up  all  laws  referring  to  the 
Qiurch  and  clergy.  _  The  metropolitaii  is  elected  by  a 
special  synod  consisting  of  the  active  bishops,  all 
archimandrites  and  arch-priests  of  the  subdivisions  of 
Servia,  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  St. 
Saba,  and  several  lay  adherents  of  the  (Mhodox 
Church.  The  choice  of  this  synod  requires  the  con- 
firmation of  the  king.  In  1907  .there  were  750 
churches  and  chapels,  54  monasteries.  1042  priests, 
and  98  monks.  The  Orthodox  Church  is  supported 
partly  by  the  revenues  of  the  church  lands,  partly  by 
additional  sums  (panted  by  the  State.  The  value  of 
ihe  diurch  lands  is  nearly  345  million  marks;  that  of 
the  monastery  lands  makes  an  additional  250  million 
marks. 

Since  1848  the  Catholic  Serbs,  who  are  in  large  part 
subjects  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  nave 
been  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Bimop  of 
Diakovo,  in  Slavonia.  Although  freedom  of  religion 
was  'constitutionally  guaranteed  by  the  Congress  of 
B«:lin,  the  position  o?  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  dis- 
advantageous one,  as  the  Orthodox  clergy  put  various 
docilities  in  the  way  of  parochial  work.  In  the 
course  of  the  nineteenth  century  negotiations  were 
several  times  begun  for  the  erection  of  a  Latin  bishop- 
ric in  Servia.  Bishop  Strossmayer,  of  Diakovo,  es- 
pecially, tried  repeatedly  to  attain  this  end,  but  all 
efforts  were  in  vain.  In  1890  the  Holy  See  gave  its 
consent  to  the  erection  of  a  bishopric  for  Servia,  but 
the  movement  has  failed  on  account  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Servian  Government  and  other  difficulties. 
There  are  only  three  parochial  stations  for  the  Catho- 
lics of  Servia,  and  the  expenses  of  these  are  largely 
borne  by  the  AiMro-Hungarian  Government.  The 
title  of  Catholic  Primate  of  Servia  is  borne  by  the 
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Arohbiahop  of  Antivari,  who,  sinoe  March^911,  has 
been  Fatner  Matthew  Cardiin  of  the  jDalmatian 
proVince  of  the  Franoiscana. 

NovAKovrrcH,  SerbiMclu  BMioeraphie  1741-1887  (Belgrade, 
1860)  (in  the  Serruui  langaase) ;  Jovamottice,  An  EnglvX  Bib- 
Koaraphy  m  tht  New  EiuUm  QuuKm  (Belfrade,  1900);  Qop£b- 
vij,  SerbUn  md  du  Serbm  (LemBg,  1888) ;  TcMA,  ScrMot  (Han- 
over, 1894) ;  De  Qt7BEBNA'ns,  La  Serbie  tt  Ut  Strbf  (Paris,  18B8) ; 
CoQuaixB,  Le  Royaum*  d*  Seitie  (Paria,  1901);  Laiabd  and 
HoooE,  La  Serbie  iTauj'ounfkui  (Gembloax,  1900);  HoooB,  La 
Serbie  de  not  jetan  (Braaaela,  1901) ;  Cvuii,  Sitdlvmten  da-  earbie- 
dien  hinder  (6  vols.,  Belgrade,  1902-09)  (in  the  Servian  lao- 
gnage) ;  Davblut,  La  Serbie  (Bnusela,  1907) ;  MuATOvnca,  Ser- 
tia  and  the  Serriane  (London,  1908);  9TSAn,  Sertia  by  the  Ser^ 
viane  (London,  1909) ;  Kanits,  Dae  Klhiiereiek  Serbim  wid  dae 
eerbieae  Yolk  ton  der  RUmerMeit  bie  tur  Oeeennart  (tm  vola., 
Leipiig,  1904-09) ;  LAXABOVica-HBCBBUANOvrrcH,  The  Serviatt 
People  (New  York,  1910);  ton  Raoi6,  Die  Yerfaaunt  der  ortho- 
doiMerbieehen  und  rumdnitchm  PanUnUarkirchen  (1880).  Ow 
(wming  the  history  of  the  country,  of.  HiuxBDma,  Oeediichl* 
der  Serben  und  Bulgaren  (2  pts.,  Bautien,  185ft-64) ;  ton  Kai^ 
LAT,  OeuAteUs  der  Serben  (2  vols.,  Budapest  and  Leipiig,  1877- 
1885) ;  Ranks,  Serbien  und  die  T^kei  tmn«uTueAn/<n  Jahrhitndert 
Leipiig,  1879) ;  MuATOvrrcH,  Hietory  o/  Modem  Sereia  (Lon- 
lon,  1872);  CmnBEBn,  Serbia  e  la  dinaetia  Obrenoeii,  1804-98 
(Turin,  1893) ;  Yakbchitch,  L'Svrope  et  la  rUurreetion  de  la  Ser- 
bie (Paris,  1907);  Qatbiu>vi£,  Miloch  Obrenoeileh  (Belgrade, 
1908)  (in  French);  Bahkb,  La  traatdie  letbt  (Paris,  1906):  Gbob- 
OEViC,  Dae  Ende  der  ObrtnoM  (Leipiig,  1905);  Idbh,  Die  ter- 
bieehe  FroQe  (Leipsig,  1908) ;  voN  Kallat,  Oeeduehte  dee  eer- 
biechen  Auftlande  1807-10  (Vienna,  1910) ;  JnufiBK,  OeeAidUe  der 
Serben  (Ootha,  1911)  (vol.  I  extends  to  1371,  and  the  work  eon- 
tains  a  bibliogiaphy  of  Serria). 

JOBKFH  LiNB. 

ServitM,  Order  or  (Sebtantb  or  Mart),  is  the 
fifth  mendicant  order,  the  objects  of  which  are  the 
sanctification  of  its  members,  preaching  the  Gospd, 
and  the  propagation  of  devotion  to  the  Mother  of 
God,  with  special  reference  to  her  sorrows.  In  this 
article  we  shall  conmder:  (1)  the  foundation  and 
histoiy  of  the  order;  (2)  devotions  and  manner  of 
life;  (3)  affiliated  associationis;  (4)  Servites  of  dis- 
tinction. 

Foundation  and  Hibtort. — ^To  the  'city  of  Flor- 
ence belongs  the  glory  of  giving  to  the  Church  the 
seven  youths  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  order: 
Buoofiglio  dei  Monaldi  (Bonfilius),  Giovanni  di 


Sostegno  (Sosteneus),  and  Aleasio  de'  Faloonieri 
(AJenus);  they  belonged  to  seven  patrician  families 
of  that  city,  and  had  early  formed  a  confraternity  of 
^pien,  known  as  the  Laudesi,  or  Praisers  of  Muy. 
While  engaged  in  the  exercises  of  the  confratemify 
on  the  feast  of  the  Assumption,  1233,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  appeared  to  them,  advised  them  to  withdraw 
from  the  world  and  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
eternal  things.  They  obeyed,  and  established  them- 
selves close  to  the  convent  of  the  Friars  Minor  at 
La  Camarzia,  a  suburb  of  Florence.  Desiring  stricter 
seclusion  than  that  offered  at  La  Camarzia,  they 
withdrew  to  Monte  Senario,  eleven  miles  north  of 
Florence.  Here  the  Blessed  Virgin  again  app^red 
to  them,  conferred  on  them  a  blade  hiibit,^  instructed 
them  to  follow  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine  and  to 
found  the  order  of  her  servants  (15  April,  1240). 
The  brethren  elected  a  superior,  took  the  vows  of. 
obedience,  chastity,  and  poverty,  and  admitted 

In  1243,  Peter  of  Verona  (St.  Peter  Martyr), 
Inquisitor-General  of  Italy^  recommended  the  new 
fotmdation  to  the  popie,  but  it  was  not  until  13  March, 
1240^  that  the  first  official  ^proval  of  the  order  was 
obtamed  from  Cardinal  Raniero  Capocci,  papal 
legate  in  Tuscanjr.  About  this  time  St.  Bonfihus 
obtained  permission  to  found  the  first  branch  of 
the  order  at  Cafaguo  outside  the  walls  of  Florence. 
Two  ^eais  later  (2  Oct.,  1251)  Innocent  IV  appointed 
Cardmal  Guglielmo  Fieechi  first  protector  of  the 
order.  The  next  pope,  Alexander  FV,  favoured  a 
plan  for  the  amalgamation  of  all  institutes  following 
the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine,   This  was  accomphshed 


in  March,  1256,  and  about  the  same  tame  a  Resraipt 
was  issued  confirming  the  Order  of  the  Serviu^ 
as  a  separate  body  with  power  to  elect  a  generaL 
Four  years  later  a  general  chapter  was  convened  at 
which  the  order  was  divided  into  two  provinces. 
Tuscany  and  Umbria,  the  former  of  which  St.  Manet- 
tuB  directed,  while  the  latter  was  given  into  tht 
care  of  St.  Sostene.  Within  five  years  two  new  po- 
vinces  were  added,  namely,  Romagna  and  Lombardy. 
After  St.  Philip  Benizi  was  electM  general  (5  June, 
1267)  the  order,  which  had  long  been  the  object  nf 
unjust  attack  from  jealous  enemies,  entered  into  the 
crisis  of  its  existence.  The  Second  Council  (rf  Lyons 
in  1274  put  into  execution  the  ordinance  of'  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council,  forbidding  the  foundatioo 
of  new  religious  orders,  and  iJiMobtely  suppreseed 
aH  mendicant  institutions  not  yet  approved  oy  the 
Holy  See.  The  aggressors  renewed  their  aanults. 
and  in  the  year  1276  Innocent  V  in  a  letter  to  St 
Philip  declared  the  order  suppressed.    St.  PhUip 

C seeded  to  Rome,  but  before  his  arrival  there 
ocent  V  had  died.  His  successor  lived  but  five 
weeks,  finally  John  XXI,  on  the  favourable  opin- 
ion of  three  oonsistorial  advocat^  decided  that  the 
order  should  continue  as  before.  The  former  dangers 
reappeared  under  Martin  IV  (1281),  and  ihou^ 
other  popes  continued  to  favour  the  order,  it  was  not 
definitively  approved  until  Benedict  IX  issued  the 
Bull,  "Dum  levamus"  (11  Feb.,  13(M).  Of  the 
seven  founders,  St.  Alens  alone  hved  to  see  their 
foundation  rais^  to  the  dignity  ct  an  order.  He 
died  m  1310. 

We  .must  here  make  mention  of  St.  Peregrine  Laziosi 
(Latioed),  whose  sanctity  of  life  did  much  towards 
increasing  the  repute  of  the  Servite  Order  in  Italy. 
Bom  at  ForQ  in  1265,  the  son  of  a  Ghihelline  leader. 
Peregrine,  in  his  youth,  bitterly  hated  the  Cliundi. 
He  insulted  and  struck  Saint  Philip  Benizi,  who,  at 
the  request  of  Martin  V,  had  gone  to  preach  peace 
to  the  Forlivese.  Peregrine's  generous  nature  was 
immediately  aroused  bv  the  mildness  ^th  which 
St.  Philip  received  the  attack,  and  he  begged 
the  saint's  forgiveness.  In  1283  he  was  received 
into  the  order,  and  so  great  was  his  humility  it  was 
only  after  much  persuamon  he  consented  to  be  or- 
dained a  priest.  He  founded  a  monastery  in  his 
native  city,  where  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the 
restoration  of  peace.  His  humiUty  and  patience  were 
so  great  that  he  was  called  by  his  people  a  second  Job. 
He  died  in  1345.  His  body  remains  incorrupt  to 
the  present  day.  He  was  canonized  by  Benedict 
XIII  in  1726,  and  his  feast  is  celebrated  on  30  April. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  new 
foimdation  was  its  wonderful  growth.  Even  in  the 
thirteenth  century  there  were  nouses  of  the  order  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Spain.  Early  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the  order  had  more  than  one  hundred 
convents  including  branch  houses  in  Hungary,  Bohe- 
mia, Austria,  Poland,  and  Bdgium;  there  were  a^ 
missions  in  Crete  and  India.  The  disturbances 
during  the  Reformation .  caused  the  loss  of  many 
Servite  convents  in  Germany,  but  in  the  South  of 
France  the  order  met  with  much  success.  The  Con- 
vent of  Santa  Maria  in  Via  (1563)  was  the  second  housr 
of  the  order  established  in  Rome;  San  Marcello  had 
been  founded  in  1369.  Early  in  the  ewhteenth  cen- 
tary  the  order  sustained  losses  and  confiscations  from 
which  it  has  scarcely  yet  recovered.  The  flourishing 
Province  of  Narbonne  was  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  the  plague  which  swept  MarsdUes  in  1720.  In 
1783  the  Servites  woe  eiqpelled  from  Prague  and  in 
1785  Joseph  II  desecrated  the  shrine  of  Maria  Wald- 
rast.  Ten  monasteries  were  suppressed  in  Spain  in 
1835.  A  new  foimdation  was  made  at  Brussels  in 
1891,  and  at  Rome  the  College  of  St.  Akada  was 
opened  in  1895.  At  this  period  the  order  was  in- 
troduced into  England  and  America  chiefly  through 
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the  efforts  of  Fathom  Bosio  and  Morini.  The  latter, 
having  gone  to  London  (1864)  as  director  of  the 
affiliated  Sisten  of  Compassion,  obtained  charge  of 
a  pariah  from  Archbishop  Manning  in  1867.  His 
work  pnMpered:  beades  St.  Mary's  I^ory  at  London, 
convents  were  opened  at  Bognor  (1882)  and  Begbroke 
(1886).  In  1870  Fathers  Morini,  Ventura^  Ginbaldi, 
and  Brother  Joseph  Camera,  at  the  request  of  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Melcher  of  Qreen Bay,  took  up  amission 
in  America,  at  Neenah,  Wisconsin.  Father  Morini 
foun^ted  at  Chicago  (1874)  the  monastery  of  Our 
LAdy  of  Sorrows.  A  novitiate  was  opened  at  Gran- 
ville, Wisconsin,  in  1892.  The  American  province, 
formally  established  in  1906,  embraces  convmits  in 
the  dioceses  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Su- 
perior, and  Denver.  In  1910  the  order  numbered 
700  members  in  62  monasteries,  of  which  36  were  in 
Italy.  17  in  Austria-Hungaty,  4  in  Elngland,  4  in 
Nortn  Amoica,  1  in  Brussels. 

Dbvotionb:  Manner  or  Lira. — In  common  with 
all  religious  orders  stnctly  so  called,  the  Servites 
make  solemn  profession  of  the  three  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  The  particu- 
lar object  of  the  order  is  to  sanctify  first  its  own 
membeiB,  and  then  aU  men  through  devotion  to  the 
Mother  of  God,  especially  in  her  desolation  during 
the  Passion  of  her  Divine  Son.  The  Servites  give 
missions,  have  the  care  of  souls,  or  teach  in  hi^er 
instittttimis  of  learning.  The  Rosary  of  the  Seven 
Dolours  is  one  of  thor  devotions,  as  is  also  the  Via 
Matri*.  The  fasts  of  the  order  are  Advent,  Lent, 
and  the  vigils  of  certain  feasts.  All  offices  in  the 
order  are  elective  and  continue  for  three  years, 
except  that  of  general  and  assistant-generals  which 
are  for  six  years.  The  canonized  So^te  saints  are: 
St.  Philip  Benisi  (feast  23  Aug. ),  St.  Peregrine  Latiosi 
(30  Apru),  St.  Juliana  Falconieri  (19  June),  and  the 
Seven  Hofy  Founders  (12  Feb.). 

AmuATED  Associations. — Connected  with  the 
first  ovder  of  men  are  the  cloistered  nuns  of  the  second 
ordor,  which  oripinated  with  converts  of  St.  Philip 
Beniai.  These  sisters  have  convents  in  Spain,  Italy, 
Elngiand,  The  Tyrol,  and  Germany.  The  Mantellate,  a 
thin!  order  of  women  founded  by  St.  Juliana(see  Mart, 
Servants  of),  have  houses  in  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
England,  and  Canada.  In  the  United  States  thc^ 
are  to  be  found  in  the  dioceses  of  Sioux  City  and  Bdr 
ville.  Thore  is  also  a  third  order  for  seeulars,  as  well 
as  a  confraternity  of  the  Seven  Dolours,  branches  of 
which  may  be  erected  in  any  church. 

SKBvrrEB  OF  Distinction. — A  few  •of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  are  here  grouped  under  the  heading 
of  mat  particubu'  subject  to  whicn  they  were  especially 
devotea ;  the  dates  are  those  of  their  death.  Ten  mem- 
bets  have  been  canonised  and  several  beatified .  Sacred 
iSmpfttre.— Angelus  Torsani  (16627) ;  Felicianus  Capi- 
toni  (1577),  who  wrote  an  explanation  of  all  the  pass- 
ages misinterpreted  by  Luther;  Jerome  Quaini  (1583); 
^gelus  MontiusiuB  (1600),  commenta^  in  5  vols.; 
James  Tavanti  (1607),  whose  "  Ager  Dominicus"  com- 
prises 25  vols.;  Julius  Anthony  Roboredo  (1728). 
Theology. — ^Laurence  Opimus  (1380),  "Commentar- 
ium  in  Magistnim  Sententiarum";  Ambrose  Spiera 
(1454) ;  Marian  Salvini  ^1476) ;  Jerome  Amidei 
(1543);  Laurence  Massocchi  (1560);  Gherardus  BaMi 
(1660),  who  was  styled  by  his  contemporaries 
"emineiifl  inter  theologos";  Amideus  Chiroli  (17007), 
celebrated  for  his  "Lumina  fidei  divina";  Julius 
Arrighetti  (1705);  Callixtus  Lodigerius  (1710); 
Genurl  Capassi  (1737),  who  was  by  Benedict  XIV 
called  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day;  Mark  Struggl 
(1761);  Cesar  Sguanin  (1769).  Canon  Law.— Paul 
Attavanti  (1499),  "Breviariumtotius  juris  canonici"; 
Dominic  Braocaocini  (1689),  "De  jure  doctoratus"; 
PaulCandani  (17957),  "Barbarorum  leges  antique"; 
Theodore  Ruppreoht,  eighteenth-century  ju-ifit;  Pon- 
filhiB  Mura  (1882),  prefect  of  Uie  Sapienca  before  1S70. 
XIU.- 


PhUotophy  and  Mathematies. — ^Urbanua  Averroista. 
ocHnmentator of  AverroSs;  Andrew Zaini  (1423) ^Paul 
Albertini  (1475),  better  known  as  Paolo  Veneto;  Philip 
Mucagatta  (1511);  John  Baptist  Drusiani  (1656), 
the  "Italian  Archimedes";  Benedict  Canali  (1745); 
Raymond  Adami  (1792);  Angelus  Ventura  (1738). 
History  and  Hagiograpky. — James  Philip  Landrofilo 
(1528);  Octavian  Bagatti  (1566);  Ru>hael  Maffei 
(1577);  Archangelus  Giani  (1623);  Hiilip  Ferrari 
(1626);  Archangelus  Garbi  (1722);  Placidus  Bonfrizi- 
eri  (1732):  Joseph  Damiani  (1842);  Austin  M.  Morini 
(1910).  Fine  Arte.— Alexander  Mellino  (1554)  choir- 
master at  the  Vatican^  Elias  Zoto,  John  I%ilip  Dreyor 
(1772);  Paul  Bonfichi,  who  received  a  pension  from 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  for  his  musical  compositions; 
Anibrose  of  Racconigi,  Cornelius  Candidus,  Jilis  of 
Milan,  Germanus  Saraus,  poets;  Arsenius  Masoa^ 
and  Gabriel  Mattel,  painters;  Angelus  Montursius 
(1563),  architect  and  sculptor,  among  whose  works  are 
the  Neptune  of  Messina,  the  arm  of  Laocoon  in  the 
Vatican,  and  the  Angels  on  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angalo. 

MiM.  trd.  Sm.  (Bruaaeb,  1897) :  QiAinn-GABSi,  Amaut  end, 
un.  (Lucca,  1725);  PocciAim,  Chrmiem  ord.  ten.  (Floianca, 
1657);  SFom,  lAhtnMUtr  out  dm  SenittnOrdm  (laoabruek, 
1892);  SocLUB,  Stona  da  uUe  nnti  /mdatori  (Roma,  1888); 
Idbh,  Vit  de  8.  Philippe  Benin  (Paris,  1886);  Lbpicibb,  Satato 
JtUienne  Falemieri  (Bnuwls,  1907);  Laooox,  Hiet.  dee  eept 
m'nfa  tmlatMn  (Pans,  1888);  Doubcbb,  Aomi  *  mawurttoi 
(Brussels,  1905).  PaTICK  J.  GrIFFIN. 


Semu  Berronim  Dei,  (servant  or  the  ser- 
vants or  God),  a  title  given  by  the  popes  to  them- 
selves in  documents  of  note.  Gregory  the  Great  was 
the  first  to  use  it  extenrively,  and  ne  was  imitated  bv 
his  successors,  thou^  not  invariabhr  lill  the  ninth 
century.  John  the  Deacon  states  (P.  !>.,  LXXV,  87) 
that  Gregory  assumed  this  title  as  a  lesson  in  humiUtv 
to  John  the  Faster.  Prior  to  the  controversy  witl 
John  (595),  addressing  St.  Leander  in  Apnl,  691, 
Gr^oiy  employed  this  phrase,  and  even  as  early  as 
687,  according  to  Ewald  ("Neues  Archiv  fOr  &Itere 
deutscheGeschicfatskunde",  III,  545,  a.  1878),  while 
still  a  deacon.  A  Bull  of  570  bMpus:  "Joannes  (III) 
Episcopus^  servus  servorum  Dei  .  Bishops  actuated 
by  humihty,  e.  g.  St.  Boniface  [Jaffe,  "Monum. 
Mogun."  in  "Bibhoth.  Rer.  Germ.",  Ill  (Berlin, 
1866),  157.  177  eto.],  and  the  archbishops  of  Bene- 
vento;  or  by  pride,  e.  g.  the  archbishops  of  Ravenna 
as  late  as  1122  [Muratori,  "Antiq.  Ital.",  V  (Milan 
1741),  177;  "Dissertasioni",  II,  disser.  36];  and  even 
civil  rulers,  e.  g.  Alphonsus  II,  King  of  Spain  (b. 
830),  and  Emperor  Henry  III  (b.  1017).  applied  the 
term  to  themselves.  Since  the  twelftn  centiuy  it 
is  used  exclunvely  by  the  pope.  (See  Buuea  and 
Bruib.) 

Du  Canob,  Qloeeanum  mad.  at  int.  lal. 

Andrew  B.  Mebhan. 

8«HM-Auraiim,  Diocese  or  (Sttesbana),  in 
CamiMnia,  Province  of  Caserta  (Southern  Italy). 
The  city  is  situated  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 

Elain,  and  possesses  a  large  and  beautiful  cathednd, 
(lilt  in  1113.  A  city  of  the  Aurunci,  it  became  a 
Roman  colony  313  B.C.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
poet  LuciliuB  and  of  the  philosopher  Agostino  Nifo. 
Local  legend  relates  that  the  Faith  was  preached  in 
Suessa  (&e  Latin  name  of  the  city)  by  St.  Peter  him- 
self, llie  inhabitants  venerate  as  patron  saint  their 
Bishop,  St.  Castus,  a  martyr  at  the  end  of  the  third 
century.  There  still  remain  ruins  of  the  ancient 
basilica  dedicated  to  him,  with  which  catacombs  are 
still  connected  (cf.  "Nuovo  Bullettino  d'  Archeologia 
Cristiana",  1897,  p.  140).  The  first  bishop  of  cer- 
tain date  was  Fortunatus  (499) ;  but  until  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century  the  names  of  the  bishops  are  un- 
known. Of  the  others  we  mention:  Erv«>  (1171), 
who  rendered  great  services  to  the  city:  Pandulio 
(1224),  who  donated  f  he  puhnt,  adorned  with  mosaioL 
in  the  cathedral;  Giovanni  {1289),  who  enjilNUiebea 
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the  cathedral;  Angelo  Gentldini  (1462),  a  learned 
hupumist;  Galeaizo  Florimonte  (1552),  who  played 
an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Holy  See  under 
Paul  III  and  Julius  III,  and  published  various 
works;  Giovanni  Placidi  (1566),  founder  of  the  semi- 
naiy;  Ulisae  Gherardini  (1624),  who  restored  the 
cathedral  and  the  episcopal  residence ;  Francesco  Gra- 
nata  (1759),  who  promoted  study  in  the  seminary,  and 
wrote  various  historical  works.  Later  bishops  were: 
Pietio  de  Felloe  (1797),  who  was  cast  into  prison  by 
the  revolutionists;  Fermnando  Girardi  (18^),  exiled 
in  1860.  The  diocese  is  suffnwan  of  Capua;  it  contains 
42  parishes  with  56,750  souls  and  90  secular  clergy. 

ClpPBixnTi,  ht  Chum  <f  lUilia,  XX;  Diahabk,  Mtman* 
iloriahcrUiAe  deOa  Ckiaa  di  Seta  Aarunea  (Nqiles,  IBOB). 

U.  Bemiomi. 

Sestini,  Bknedict,  astronomer,  mathematician, 
b.  at  Florence,  Italy,  20  March,  1816;  d.  at  Frederick, 
Maryland,  17  Jan.,  1890.  He  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  at  Rome  on  30  Oct.,  1836,  and  studied  at  the 
Roman  College  where  he  followed  the  courses  of 
Father  Caraffa,  the  distinguished  professor  of  math- 
ematics; endowed  with  mathematical  ability,  supple- 
mented by  keen  si^t  and  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  he 
was  appomted  assistant  to  Father  De  Vioo,  director 
of  the'  Roman  Observatory.  He  was  ordained  in 
1844,  and  filled  the  chair  of  higher  mathematics  at 
the  Roman  Coll^,  when  the  Revolution  of  1848 
caused  his  precipitate  flight  from  Rome;  coming  to 
America  he  Uvea  at  Georaetown  College,  exc^t  for 
a  few  years,  until  1869.  He  was  stationed  at  Wood- 
stock, Maryland,  at  the  openiag  of  the  scholasticate, 
and  remained  there  until  1884.  On  account  of  failing 
health,  he  was  transferred  in  1885  to  the  novitiate, 
Frederick.  Maryland,  where  paralysis  terminated  his 
career.  In  astronomy,  his  principal  work  is  his 
"Catalogue  of  StaM3oloT8",  published  in  his  "Mem- 
oirs of  the  Roman  College",  1845  and  1847.  The 
second  memoir  includes  the  first,  and  forms  the  entire 
catalogue,  except  the  twelve  celestial  charts  that  ac- 
companied the  first.  The  Revolution  broke  out  at 
Rome  when  the  second  memoir  was  in  the  printer's 
hands,  and  prevented  the  completion  of  the  work. 
The  colour  catalogue  is  important  for  two  reasons: 
it  is  the  first  genial  review  of  the  heavens  for  star- 
oolom-s,  embodying  the  entire  B.  A.  C.  Catalogue, 
from  the  North  Pole  to  30  degrees  south  of  the  Equa- 
tor; then,  as  the  observations  are  now  about  seventy 
yean  old  (having  been  made  from  1844  to  1846),  the 
"Catalogue"  wul  be  invaluable  for  deciding  the 
question  whether  there  are  stars  variable  in  colour. 
For  these  reasons  it  has  been  republidi^,  with  notes, 
at  the  Vatican  Observatory,  as  No.  Ill  Publications, 
1911.  It  is  remarkable  how  few  are  the  errors  of 
identification,  in  view  of  the  then  existing  difSculties, 
and  how  cloeely  Sestini's  general  scale  of  colours 
agrees  with  that  of  the  Potsdam  catalogue. 

At  Geonetown  Observatory,  in  1850,  Sestini  made 
a  series  ofsunspot  drawings,  which  were  engraved 
and  published  (44  plates)  as  "Appendix  A"  of  the 
Naval  Observatory  volume  for  1847,  printed  in  1853. 
His  last  scientific  work  as  an  astronomer  was  the  ob- 
servation of  the  total  eclipse  of  29  July,  1878,  at 
Denver,  Colorado.  A  sketch  of  the  corona  as  it  ap- 
.peared  to  him  was  published  in  tixe  "Catholic  Quar- 
terly Review".  From  his  arrival  at  Georgetown 
(1848)  until  his  retirement  from  Woodstock  (1884)  he 
had  been  _  almost  constantly  engaj^  in  teaching 
mathematics  to  the  Jesuit  scholastics,  and  he  pub- 
Udied  a  series  of  textbooks  on  algebra,  geometry  and 
trijgonometry,  analytical  geometry,  infinitesimal  anal- 
ysis. These  were  works  of  sterfing  merit,  but  they 
nevjer  became  popular  with  students  or  teachers: 
Uieir  severe  anaivtio  method  was  repdlent  to  practical 
American  taste;  ne  had  no  qympatlqr  with  ciMninensial 
paathematics,  and  furthermore  the  nukMip  of  the 


bodes  was  not  as  attractive  as  the  ordinaiy  hi^ 
school  and  college  textbooks.  He  wrote  treatisea  on 
natural  science  for  the  use  of  his  pupils;  some  ct  them 
were  lithographed  and  others  wwe  privately  printed 
at  Woodstock:  "Theoretical  Medianica"  in  1873; 
"Animal  Physics"  in  1874;  "Principles  of  Cosmog- 
raphy" in  1878.  He  founded  the  American  "Mes- 
senger of  the  Sa(a«d  Heart"  in  1866,  and  retained 
editorial  control  of  it  until  1886;  during  these  years  be 
was  also  head  director  of  the  Apostleship  of  Praya 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  an  mdefati^p^te  woticet 
and  had  many  diflSculties  to  contend  with  m  iMiwAinf 
and  sustaining  the  "Messenger",  and  in  directing  tbt 
LiMgue  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  but  he  was  supported  in 
this  labour  of  love  by  his  dieerful  di^xisitioa  and 
ardent  real  for  the  glorv  of  God.  It  was  pleasantly 
said  of  him  that  he  haa  two  passions — one  for  pure 
mathematics,  and  the  other  for  the  pure  Catnolic 
religion. 

LeUtn,  XIX,  2S9;  XXXTw;  M—ntit  nfOt  Aund  BmH,  an 
•erim.  V  (1890),  161,  343,  43S,  486. 

E.  I.  DCTITT. 

Setebo  IndUtU,  a  ocmsiderable  tribe  oi  Panoar 
linguistic  stock  former^  centering  about  the  ccMiflu- 
ence  of  the  Manoa  with  the  Ucayali  River,  LM«to 
province,  north-eastern  Peru,  and  now  engaced  at 
boatmen,  rubber  gatherers,  etc..  along  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  latter  river  to,  or  below,  its  juoctioa  with 
the  Marafion.   Th^  speak  the  same  langniage  tt 
their  neighbours  the  Faoo,  Conibo,  and  Sipibo,  wbom 
they  resembled  in  their  pninitive-custom  and  belief  m 
now  in  their  more  civilued  condition.   The  first  en- 
try of  the  upper  Ucayali  oountrv  was  made  early  ir 
the  seventeenth  century  b:^  sola  hunters  from  Peru, 
whose  treatment  of  the  wild  tribes  had  the  effect  at 
rendering  the  Indians  bitterly  hoatile  towards  the 
Spaniards.   In  1657|  however,  the  Franciscan  Father 
Alonso  Caballero  with  two  other  priests  and  three 
lay  brothers,  passing  through  the  country  of  the  can- 
nibal  Cashibo,  reached  the  Setebo  on  the  Ucayidi 
After  a  year  or  more  of  patient  effort  they  succeeded 
in  gathering  a  part  of  the  tribe  into  two  nuaaiai  vil- 
lages.  These  had  but  a  brief  existence;  they  were  at- 
taicked  and  destipyed  by  the  more  powerful  Sqribo, 
hereditary  enemies  of  'he  Setdw,  the  five  rdigioas  in 
charge  and  many  oi  tl<e  neophytes  being  kiOed.  In 
1661  a  second  attempt  was  made  under  Father  Lo- 
renco  Tineo,  with  several  other  Franciscans,  attended 
by  an  escort  of  soldiers  and  two  hundred  Christian 
Indians  from  Central  Peru.    Two  missions  were  es- 
tablished, but  only  to  meet  the  fate  of  the  first  at  the 
hands  of  the  canmbal  tribes,  the  missionaries  retiring 
to  the  Huallaga  with  a  part  of  their  neophjrte  flock. 
Other  attempts  at  establishment  on  the  Ucayali 
within  the  next  forty  yeata  were  frustrated  by  hostile 
attacks  and  by  smal^x  epidemics,  particularly  a 
great  smallpox  visitation  which  desolaled  the  whole 
region  in  1670.   Within  this  poiod  eight  missionaiies 
were  slain  in  the  Setebo  country,  one  of  them,  Father 
Jcronimo  de  las  Rioe,  being  devoured  by  cannibals  in 
1704.   In  1736  the  Setebo  were  still  further  decimated 
in  a  bloody  engagement  with  their  inveterate  enemies 
the  Sipibo. 

In  1760  another  Franciscan  mianon  entsy  into  the 
Setebo  territory  was  made  by  Fatiiere  Frandsoo  de 
San  Jos6  and  Miguel  de  Saloedo,  acoonmanied  by 
about  one  hundred  Christian  Indians,  aud,  as  inter- 
preter, a  young  girl  of  the  tribe  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  in  a  previous  emedition  and  who  was  bap- 
tised uncter  the  name  oi  Ana  Rosa.  Through  her 
good  offices  th^'  came  to  a  friendly  airaogement  with 
the  chief  of  one  band,  and  on  his  invitatitm  estab- 
lished a  mission  chapel  in  his  village  under  the  name 
of  San  Francisoo  ae  Manoa.  Tliey  were  greatly 
pkaaed  to  find  that  the  Indiana  atiU  retained,  a  deq> 
reverence  for  the  cross,  irtiich  they  had  aet  up  in  front 
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of  thab  houses  and  in  their  fields,  and  retained  also  » 
few  words  of  Spanish  greeting  as  hdrlooms  of  earlier 
misBions.  In  1764  Father  Freineda  bravdiy  ventured 
among  the  Sipibo  and  succeeded  in  bringing  ai>out  s 
peace  Detwem  the  two  tribes,  as  the  result  of  which 
both  the  Sipibo  and  the  Conibo  accepted  missionaries. 
The  work  grew  and  flourished,  iour  nu^ons  had 
been  established  and  more  priests  were  on  the  way, 
when,  without  warning  or  any  later  explanation,  the 
three  savage  trioea  m  August,  1766,  murdered  all  but 
one  or  :wo  of  the  missionaries,  slaughtered  the  Chris- 
tian converts,  and  thus  in  a  few  daya  wiped  out  the 
woik  of  years.  The  Setebo  missionB  were  not  re- 
newed, but  on  the  establislunent  of  SarayacA  (q.  v.) 
by  Father  Girbal  in  1791,  numbers  of  the  tribe  were 
attracted  to  that  settlement,  where  in  due  course  they, 
became  civilised  and  christianised.  See  also  Sipibo. 

Raihohdi,  si  Pani.  II  (Lima.  1876),  book  I.  flu*.  dt_la  Oa»- 
gn/fa  dtt  Pent;  Hbbmson,  BxfhraHon  of  M«  Amiuim 
ton,  1864).:  MaubjlM,  TrOtt^in  Ou  talUii  of  at 


Jour, 

no.  4;  Sirrni  amo  Lowb, 
1838). 


InMhiU,  XXrV  (London,  1895);  OBoixAna, 
'    "ttiM  d^BOmottajAit,  VI  (Pnru,  1SS7), 
Jcumty  fmn  Lima  to  Pard  (uondon. 
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Jaioes  Moonst. 
See  GNoerncisii,  subtitle  Thi  Stbiam 
School. 

Setozi,EuzABETH  Ann,  foundress  and  first  superior 
of  the  Sisters  of  (Charity  in  the  United  States,  b.  in 
New  Yoric  City,  28  Aug.,  1774,  of  non-TathoUo 
parents  of  hi^  position;  d.  at  Emmitsburg,  Mary- 
land, 4  Jan.,  1821.  Her  father,  Dr.  Richard  Bayley 
Ob.  Connecticut  and  educated  m  Elngland),  was  the 
first  professor  of  anatomv  at  Columbia  Coll^  and 
eminent  for  his  work  as  health  ofiBoer  of  the  Port  of 
New  Yoric.  Her  mother,  Catherine  CSiarlton, 
dai^ter  of  an  Anglican  minister  of  Staten  Island, 
N.  ¥.,  died  when  Euisabeth  was  three  years  old,  leav- 
ing two  other  young  daughters.  The  father  married 
again,  and  among  the  children  of  this  second  marriage 
was  Guy  Carleton  Bayley,  whose  convert  son.  James 
Roosevelt  l^ytey,  became  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 
Elisabeth  atways  showed  great  affection  for  her  Btq>- 
iDO*^er,  who  was  a  devout  Anglican,  and  for  her  Btq>- 
brothers  and  sisters.  Her  education  was  chiefly  eod' 
ducted  by  her  father,  a  brilliant  man  of  great  nat-iral 
virtue,  wno  trained  her  to  sesf -restraint  as  well  as  m 
intellectual  pursuits.  She  read  industriously,  her 
notebooks  indicating  a  special  interest  in  religious  and 
historical  subjects.  She  was  very  religious,  wore  a 
small  cradfix  around  her  neck,  and  took  great  delist 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  especiallv  the  Psdbns,  a 
practice  she  retained  until  her  death. 

She  was  married  on  25  Jan.,  1794,  in  St.  Paul's' 
CHiurch,  New  York,  to  William  Magee  Seton,  of  that 
city,  bv  Bishop  Pievoost.  In  her  sister-in-uw,  Re- 
becca Iwton.  she  found  the  "friend  cS  her  soul",  and  as 
th^  went  about'on  missions  of  mercythey  were  called 
the  "Protestant  Sisters  of  Charity  ".  Business  troubles 
culminated  on  the  death  of  her  father-in-law  in  1798. 
Elisabeth  and  her  husband  presided  over  the  lai^ 
orphaned  family;  she  shared  his  financial  anxieties, 
aiding  him  with  her  sound  judgment.  Dr.  Bsyley's 
death  in  1801  was  a  ^reat  tnal  to  his  favourite  child. 
In  hor  anxietv  for  his  salvation  she  had  offered  to 
God,  during  his  fatal  illness,  the  life  of  her  infant 
daughter  uitherine.  Catherine's  life  was  roared, 
however;  she  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  as  Mother 
Catherine  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  New  York.  In 
1803  Mr.  Seton's  health  required  a  sea  voyage:  he 
started  with  his  wife  and  ddest  dau^ter  for  Leg- 
hcnrn.  ^ere  the  Filicchi  Brothers,  busmess  friends  of 
the  Seton  firm,  resided.  The  other  duldren,*William, 
Richard,  Rebecca,  and  Catherine,  were  left  to  the 
care  of  Rebecca  Seton. 

fVom  a  journal  which  Mrs.  Seton  kept  during  her 
travels  we  team  of  her  heroic  effort  to  sustain  the  droop- 
ing nmitB  of  her  husband  during  the  voyage,  folknred 
by  along  detention  in  quarantine,  and  until  his  death 


EUIABETH  SCTOH 

From  •  Portrait  made  in  New  York,  1796 


at  Pisa  (ZI  Dec.,  1803).  She  and  her  daughter  re- 
mained for  some  time  with  the  Filicchi  families. 
While  with  these  Catholic  families  and  in  the  churches 
of  Italy  Mrs.  Seton  first  began  to  see  the  beauty  of 
the  Catholic  Faith.  Delayed  by  her  daughter's  ill- 
ness and  then  by  her  own,  she  sailed  for  home  accom- 
panied by  Antonio  Filicdhi,  and  reached  New  York 
on  3  June,  1804.  Her  sister-in-law,  Rebecca,  died  in 
July.  Atimeofgreatflpiritual perplexity beganfor Mrs. 
Seton,  whose  prayer  was, "  If  I  am  right  Tl^''  pace  im- 
part still  in  the  njdit  to  stay.  If  IamwroiwOh,teaoh 
my  heart  to  find  the  better  way."  Mr.  H(£art  (after- 
wards an  Ang]  ican  bishop) .  who  had  great  influence  over 
her,  used  every  effort  to  dissuade  her  from  joining  the 
Catholic  Chivdi,  while  Mr.  Filicchi  presentetT  the 
daibms  of  the  true  religion  and  arranged  a  correqmndenoe 
between  Elisabeth 
and  Bishop  C3iev- 
eruB.  Through  Ml 
Filicchi  die  also 
wrote  to  Bishop 
Carroll.  ElisabeUi 
meanwhile  added 
fasting  to  her 
prayers  tor  light. 
The  result  was 
that  on  Ash  Wed 
nesday,  14  March, 
1806,  sne  was  re- 
ceivod  into  the 
Church  by  Father 
Matthew  O'Brien 
in  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Barclay 
St.,  New  York. 
On  25  March  she 
made  her  first 
Communion  with 
extraordinary  fer- 
vour; even  the  faint  shadow  of  this  sacrament  in 
the  Protestant  Church  had  had  such  an  attraction 
for  her  tha6  she  used  to  hasten  from  one  church 
to  another  to  receive  it  twice  each  Sunday.  She 
well  understood  the  storm  that  her  conversion 
would  raise  among  her  Protestant  relatives  and 
friends  at  the  time  she  most  needed  their  help. 
Little  of  her  husband's  fortune  was  left,  but  numerous 
relatives  would  have  provided  amply  tor  her  and  her 
children  had  not  this  barrier  been  nused.  She  joined 
an  English  Catholic  gentleman  named  White,  who, 
with  his  wife,  was  opening  a  school  for  boys  in  the 
suburbs  of  New  York,  but  the  widely  circulated  report 
that  this  was  a  proselytising  scheme  forced  the  school 
to  ckise. 

A  few  faithful  friends  arranged  for  Mrs.  Seton  to 
open  a  boarding-^ouse  for  some  of  the  boys  of  a 
notestant  school  taught  by  the  curate  of  St.  Mark's. 
In  January,  1806,  Cecilia  Seton,  Elisabeth's  young 
sister-in-law,  became  very  ill  and  begged  to  see  uie  os- 
tracised convert;  Mrs.  Seton  was  sent  for,  and  became 
a  constant  visitor.  Ocilia  told  her  that  she  desired 
to  become  a  Catholic.  When  CJecilia's  decision  was 
Imown  threats  were  made  to  have  Mrs.  Setcm  expelled 
from  the  state  by  the  Legislature.  On  her  recovery 
Cecilia  fled  to  Elisabeth  for  refuge  and  was  received 
into  the  Church.  She  returned  to  her  brother's  family 
on  his  wife's  death.  Mrs.  Seton's  boarding-house  for 
boys  had  to  be  given  up.  Her  sons  had  been  sent  by 
tiie  Filicchis  to  Georgetown  CoIlqEe.  She  hoped  to 
find  a  refuge  in  some  convent  in  Canada,  where  her 
teaching  would  support  her  three  dad^tera.  Bishop 
Carroll  did  not  wprove,  so  she  relinquished  this  plan. 
Father  Dubourg,  S.S.,  from  St.  MaiTs  Seminary,  B<^ 
timore,  met  her  in  New  York,  and  suggested  opening 
in  Baltimore  a  school  for  girk.  After  aK>ng  delay  ana 
many  privatknukshe  and  her  dajuhters  reached  Balti- 
moreonCoTiniaChristii  1808.      boys  were  brou^ 
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there  to  St.  Maiy's  College,  and  she  opened  a  school 
next  to  the  CSutpel  of  St.  Mail's  Seminary  and  was 
delif^ted  with  the  opportunities  for  the  practice  of 
her  rdigion,  for  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difiSculty 
she  was  able  to  get  to  dau^  Mass  and  Communion  in 
New  York.  Hie  convent  life  for  which  she  had  longed 
ever  since  her  stay  in  Italy  now  seemed  leas  imprac- 
ticable. Her  life  was  that  of  a  religious,  ana  her 
quaint  costume  was  fashioned  after  one  worn  by 
certain  nuns  in  Italy.  Cecilia  Conway  of  Fialar 
delphia,  who  had  contemplated  going  to  Europe  to 
fulfiU  her  reli^ous  vocation,  joined  her;  soon  other 
postulants  amved,  while  the  httle  school  had  all  Uie 
pupils  it  could  accommodate. 

Mr.  Cooper,  a  Virginian  convert  and  seminarian, 
offered  $10,000  to  found  an  institution  for  teaching 
poor  children.  A  farm  was  bought  half  a  mile  from 
the  village  of  Emmitsburg  and  two  miles  from  Mt.  St. 
Mary's  College.  Meanwhile  Cecilia  Seton  and  her 
sister  Harriet  came  to  Mrs.  Seton  in  Baltimore.  Aa 
a  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  the  new  community, 
Mrs.  Seton  took  vows  privately  before  Archbishop 
Carroll  and  hex  daughter  Anna.  In  June,  1806,  the 
community  was  transferred  to  Emmitsburg  to  take 
char^  of  the  new  institution.  The  great  fervour  and 
mortification  of  Mother  Seton,  imitated  by  her  sis- 
ters, made  the  many  hardships  of  thdr  situation 
seem  litdit.  In  Dec.,  1809,  EEarriet  Seton,  who  was 
received  into  the  C3iurch  at  Emmitsburg  died  there, 
and  Cecilia  in  Apr.,  1810.  Bishop  Flaget  was  commis- 
sioned in  1810  by  the  community  to  obtain  in  France 
the  rules  of  the  Sisters  of  Cuaity  of  St.  Vinomt 
de  Paul.  Three  of  these  sisters  were  to  be  sent  to 
train  the  youns  community  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  out  Napoleon  forbade  them  to  leave 
France.  The  letter  announcing  their  coming  is  extant 
at  Emmitsburg.  The  rule,  however,  with  some  mod- 
ifications, was  approved  by  Archbishop  Carroll  in 
Jan.,  1812,  and  adopted.  A^inst  her  will  and  despite 
the  fact  Uiat  she  had  also  to  care  for  her  children, 
Mrs.  Seton  was  elected  superior.  Many  joined  the 
community;  Mother  Seton's  daughter.  Anna,  died 
during  her  novitiate  (12  March,  1812).  out  had  been 
permitted  to  pronounce  her  vows  on  ner  death-bed. 
Mother  Seton  and  the  eighteen  sisters  made  their 
vowson  19  Julv,  1813.  Thefatherssuperiorof  theoom- 
munity  were  the  Sulpicians,  Fathers  Dubourg,  David, 
and  Dubois.  Father  Dubois  held  the  post  for  fifteen 
yean  and  laboured  to  impress  on  the  community  the 
spirit  of  St.  Vincent's  Sisters  of  Charity,  forty  of  whom 
he  had  had  under  hia  care  in  France.  The  fervour 
of  the  community  won  admiration  evciywfaere.  The 
school  for  the  daughters  of  the  w^to^do  pros- 
pered, as  it  continues  to  do  (1912),  and  enwled 
the  sisters  to  do  much  woik  among  the  poor.  In 
1814  the  sisters  were  given  diarge  of  an  orphan 
asylum  in  Philadelphia;  in  1817  taev  were  sent  to 
New  York.  The  previous  year  (1816)  Mother  Seton's 
daughter,  Rebecca,  after  King  suffering,  died  at  £m- 
mitmurg;  her  son  Richard,  who  was  puced  with  the 
Filicchi  firm  in  Italy,  died  a  few  years  after  his 
mother.  William,  the  eldest,  joined  the  United  States 
Navy  and  died  in  1868.  The  most  distinguished  of 
his  children  are  Most.  Rev.  Robert  Seton,  Archbishop 
of  Heliopolis  (author  of  a  memoir  of  his  grandmother, 
"Rmnan  Essays",  and  many  oontributiona  to  the 
"American  Catholic  Quarterly"  and  other  reviewB), 
and  William  Seton  (q.  v.). 

Mother  Seton  had  great  facility  in  writing.  Besides 
the  translation  of  many  ascetictd  French  worics  (in- 
duding  the  life  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  of  Mile. 
Le  Gras)  for  her  community  she  has  left  copious 
diaries  and  oorrespondeDce  that  show  a  soul  all  on 
fin  with  the  love  of  God  and  seal  for  souls.  Great 
qiiritual  desolation  purified  her  soul  duiiiw  a  great 
(xurtion  of  her  religiods  life,  but  she  eheBttully  Utsk 
ue  royal  road  of  the  ccobb.  For  several  years  the 


saintty  bidu^  (then  Father)  Brati  ■warn  hex  di- 
rector. The  thnd  time  she  was  elected  mother 
(1819)  she  protested  that  it  was  the  deetioa 
of  the  dead,  but  she  lived  for  two  yeMs,  suffering 
finally  from  a  pulmonary  affection.  Herporfeet  sin- 
cerity and  great  charm  aided  her  wonderfully  in  her 
work  of  sanctifying  souls.  In  1880  Cardinal  Gibboas 
(then  Archbi^op)  urged  that  steps  be  taJcen  towaids 
her  canonisation.  The  results  of  tiie  ofiBcial  inouiriec 
in  the  cause  of  Mother  Seton,  held  in  Baltimore  dtirin«; 
several  years,  were  broimit  to  Borne  by  apeaal 
messenger,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  poatulater 
of  the  cause  on  7  June,  1911. 

Her  cause  is  entrusted  to  the  Prieetsof  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Mission,  whose  superior  general  in  Paris 
is  also  superior  of  tiie  Sisters  of  Charity  with  wiuch 
the  Elmmitsburg  community  was  inoorporated  in 
1850,  aita  the  withdrawal  of  the  greater  number  cf 
the  sisters  (at  the  suggestion  of  Archbishop  Suites) 
of  the  New  York  houses  in  1846.  This  union  liadfaeen 
contemplated  for  some  time,  but  the  need  of  »  Btraager 
bond  at  Eknmitsburg,  shown  by  the  New  York  separa- 
tion, hastened  it.  It  was  effected  with  the  loas  of  cmly 
the  Cincinnati  community  of  six  sisters.  '  With  the 
Newark  and  Halifax  offshoots  of  the  New  Yoiic  com- 
munity and  theGreenburgfoundationfromCincimiati, 
the  sisters  originating  from  Mother  Seton's  foiindstion 
number  (1911)  about  6000.  The  original  Eknmitsbarg 
community  now  wearing  tiie  oomette  and  observing 
the  rule  just  as  St.  Vincent  gave  it,  naturally  sur- 
passes any  of  the  others  in  number.   It  is  found  in 
about  thirty  dioceses  in  the  United  States,  and  fornB 
a  part  of  the  worldwide  sisterhtxid,  whilst  the  others 
are  rather  diocesan  communities. 

13  Tola,  of  ItUtn,  diariet,  ud  dceummU  by  MoTSB  Saxasi 
M  well  M  infomuitioa  oonflerning  her,  are  in  tne  mnbivm  ot  tb» 
mother-hoiue  at  Eminitabun,  Maryland;  RoBKsr  Snoic. 
Uemoin,LtlUrandJoun>alotStimibelhSelonl2v6lM..  NnrTock, 
1860);  BABBBm,  KKMobtlh  Stton  (Sth  ad.,  2  Tola..  Paiia,  ISSS; 
Wnnt,  lAf*  of  tin.  Blua  A.  Stim  (lOth  ad..  New  Yotk.  19M): 
BADuaB,  BKMobilh  Stton,  Fomtdn—  it  Ott  Anttr.  Suttr*  afChanlf 
(New  Yak,  1905);  Bbuoc,  BiHorie  iVwM  (2ad  ed..  LoodoB. 

laii)-  B.  Rakdolfr. 

Seton,  WoiUAif,  author,  b.  in  New  York,  28  Jan., 
1835;  d.  there,  16  Mar.,  1905.  Hia  father  was  William 
Seton,  captain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  son  of  EXiabeth 
Ann  Seton  (q.  v.),  his  mother  was  Emily  Prime. 
Burke's  Peerage  (1900)  recognised  him  as  the  head 
of  the  Seton  funily  of  Parbrof^th,  senior  esdets  of  the 
earls  of  Winton  in  Scotland.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's. 
Ekomittsburg,  Md.,  and  at  the  University  of  Bonn. 
He  travelled  extensively  abroad  before  entering  a 
law  oflBce  in  New  York.  Soon  after  his  admisBion  to 
the  bar  he  answered  Lincoln's  first  call  for  tro(^  in 
1861.  Disabled  for  a  time  by  two  wounds  received 
in  the  Battle  of  Antietam,  where  he  fought  as  captain 
of  the  Forty-first  New  York  VohmtMrs,  Frend^'s 
Division,  Sumner's  Corps,  he  returned  to  his  father's 
home,  Cragdon,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York,  but  went 
back  to  the  front  to  be  captain  of  the  16th  Artillery 
in  Grant's  campaign  agamst  Richmond.  After  ttie 
war  he  devoted  nimself  chiefly  to  literature,  publish- 
ing two  historical  novels,  "Romance  of  the  Charter 
Oak"  (1870)  and  "Pride  of  Lexington"  (1871): 
"The  Pioneer",  a  poem  (1874);  "Rachel's  Fate'' 
(1882);  "The  Shamrock  Gone  West",  and  "Moira", 
(1884).  About  1886  he  went  to  Europe  for  serious 
study  in  palceontoloey,  psychology,  etc.,  and  tbere- 
aftw  usually  qient  the  greater  part  of  each  year  in 
France  in  such  pursuits.  Hia  forte  was  presenting 
Bcientifie*matter8  in  attractive  Rnjglish.  He  issued 
a  brief  work,  "A  Glimpse  of  Orgamo  Life,  Past  and 
Present"  (1897).  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  oi 
scientific  articles  to  the  "Cstholio  W<wld".  "The 
Building  of  the  Mountain",  a  novel,  wu  in  the 
press  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  Alma  Mater,  Mt 
St.  Mary's,  oonfecred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in 
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1890.  He  oudived  by  ten  years  his  wife  Sarah  Red- 
wood Parrish,  a  Philadelphian  convert  from  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Their  only  child  Williwn  died  in 
infancy.  He  did  miioh  charitable  work,  eqtecially 
in  obtaining  employment  for  the  poor.  He  is  buried 
with  the  Setons  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's,  Emmitsburg, 
Maryland. 

8BT0N,  An  Old  Familu  (New  York,  1888).  359-61;  Uving 
Calholie  Mm  of  Scitna  In  CatluUe  WorU,  LXVI  (New  York, 
);    Lamb't  Bneyd.  of  Avuriean  Biogmphv;  AppUtonr 


1898); 

CyeL  of  AmeruxM  Biography.  RANDOLPH. 

SetUgnuiO,  Dbbidebio  da,  b.  at  Settignano,  Tus- 
cany, 1428;  d.  at  Florence,  1463.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  stone-cutter  and  was  admitted  to  the 
association  of  "Maestri  di  Pietra"  (stone -workeis) 
In  14S3.  He  studied  under  Donatello.  from  whom  no 

aoubt  he  acquired 
the  charactcnstios 
of  fineness,  joy- 
fulness,  elegance, 
and  distinction 
which  cause  his 
work  to  be  often 
confused  ynih  his 
master's.  In  spite 
of  his  brief  life  his 
name  ranks  among 
those  of  the  great 
artists  of  his  day. 
His  chief  produo- 
tions  are:  the 
architectural 
tomb  covered 
with  fine  sculp- 
ture   of  Carlo 
Marsuppini,  seo- 
retaiv  of  the  re- 
publio,  in  the 
Church  of  Sta 
Crooe;  a  marble 
tabentade  at  San 
Lorenao  with  a 
charming  stand- 
ing figure  of  the 
CUld  Jesus;  a 
very  interesong 
bust  of  Marietta 
Strozsi  in  the 
Stroin  Palace;  a  graceful  relief  of  iJie  Madonna  and 
Infant  on  the  comer  of  tJie  Palauo  Pandatichi; 
portrait  bust  of  a  young  nrl  in  the  Bargello;  ttie 
wooden  statue  of  the  Magdalen  over  her  utar  in  the 
Church  of  Sta  Trinity  (finished  by  Benedetto  da  Ma- 
iano);  and  a  bust  in  the  Palasso  Pubblioo  at  ForD. 
Besidee  tbese,  mention  should  be  made  of  a  number  of 
works  attributed  to  Desiderio  by  some  authorities 
and  by  others  to  Donatello  or  his  sdiool — a  PieUl  in 
San  Lorenso,  Florence:  a  Beatrice  d'Este  in  the 
Louvre;  a  Virnn  and  Cnild  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museuin,  London;  a  portrait  bust  of  a  young  woman 
in  the  Museum,  Berlm;  the  "Child  Laughing"  in  the 
Benda  Collection,  Vienna;  and  the  wdf  known  relief 
of  Sta  Cecilia  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Wemyss,  Lon- 
don. 

Pehsins,  TuMnn  Sadfion  (London,  1886):  CioooNAaA,  Sloria 
della  taiUura  (Venioe,  1863);  Bona,  OmfawUir  der  Bmatuone*- 

Sculftur  Tommu  (Munich,  1905). 

M.  L.  Handlet. 

S«Ten-Branch  Candle^ek,  one  of  the  three  chief 
fnmishinKs  of  the  Holy  of  the  Tab«iiacle  and  the 
Temple  (Ex.,  xxv,  31-40;  xxxvii,  17-24).  In  reality 
it  was  an  elaborate  lampstand,  set  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Holy  Place  so  as  to  face  the  loaves  of  proposition. 
It  was  beaten  out  of  finest  gold.  A  central  shaft,  to- 
gether with  three  pairs  of  oranches  curving  upward 
from  out  the  shaft,  all  exquisitely  ornamented  km  sur> 
mounted  with  standai  held  in  a  line  the  seven  golden 
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lamps  that  gave  li^t  to  the  sanctuary.  The  priests 
dressed  the  lamps  m  the  morning  and  set  them  on  the 
lampstand  in  the  evening  (Ex.,  xxx,  7,  8).  AU  night 
long  the  seven  lamps  were  kept  burmng  (Ex..  xxvii, 
20, 21 ;  Lev.  xxiv,  3;  I  Kings,  lii,  3).  As  for  the  day, 
Josephus  (Antiq.  Jud.,  Ill,  viii,  3}  tells  us  that  three 
lamps  were  lighted.  Levites  of  the  family  of  Caath 
eared  for  the  golden  lampstand  on  the  march  (Num., 
iii,  31).  It  was  among  the  spoils  brought  by  Vespa- 
sian and  Titus  to  grace  their  triumph  at  Rome,  and 
may  be  seen  sculptured  upon  the  Arch  of  Titus. 

Wautbr  Dbux  . 

Seven  Brothen.  See  FEuaxAs,  Saint;  Sth- 
PHBOBA,  Saint. 

Seren  CihureheB,  Thb.  See  Roiai. 

Seven  Churehea  of  AsU.  See  Afocaltisb. 

Seven  DeMons,  the  seven  men  elected  by  the 
whole  oompaiqr  of  the  original  Christian  community 
at  Jerusalem  and  ordained  by  the  Apostles,  their 
office  being  chiefly  to  look  after  the  poor  and  the 
common  o^pe.  The  number  of  believers  at  Jeru- 
salem had  grown  v«y  rapidly,  and  complaints  had 
been  made  that  the  poor  widows  of  Hellenistic  Jews 
were  neglected.  The  Apostles,  not  desiring  to  be' 
drawn  away  from  preaching  and  the  higher  spiritual 
ministry  to  care  for  material  things,  prraoeed  to  the 
believers  to  transfer  such  duties  to  suitable  men,  and 
following  this  suggMtion  the  "Seven"  were  i^ipomted 
(Acts,  vi,  1-6).  Tills  was  the  first  separation  of  an 
ecclenastical,  hierarchical  office  from  the  Apostolate 
in  which  up  to  then  the  ecclesiastico-religious  power 
had  been  concentrated.  The ' '  seven  men  "  were  "  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost"  and  therefore  able  partially  to 
represent  the  Apostles  in  more  importimt  matters 
referring  to  the  spiritual  life,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
St.  Stephen  (q.  v.)  at  Jerusalem,  of  St.  Philip  in 
Samaria,  and  elsewhere.  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  several  of  the  seven  deacons,  namely  Nicanor, 
Timon,  and  Parmenas.  Philip,  who  is  called  the 
"Evangelist",  preached  with  much  success  in  Sam- 
aria (Acts,  viii,  5  sq.),  so  that  the  two  Apostles  Peter 
and  John  wait  there  later  to  bestow  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  those  wlwm  he  had  baptized.  He  also  bc^tiaed 
the  eunuch  of  the  Queen  of  the  Ethiopians  (Acts,  viii, 
26  sqq.).  According  to  the  further  testimony  of  the 
Book  of  the  Acts  (xzi,  8  sqq.)  he  lived  later  with  his 
prophetically  gifted  dau^tm  at  Ctesarea.  His  feast 
IS  observed  on  6  June,  the  Greek  Church  on  11 
October.  In  later  narratives  Prochorus  is  said  to  be 
one  of  tiie  seventy  disciples  chosen  by  Christ;  it  is 
rdated  that  he  went  to  Asia  Minor  as  a  missionary 
and  became  Bishop  of  Nicomedia.  The  apocryphal 
Acta  of  John  were  wrongly  ascribed  to  him  [cf .  Lip- 
sius,  "Apokiyphe  Apostelgeschichten  imd  Apostelle- 
genden'',  I  (Brunswick,  1883),  355  sqq.] 

In  the  second  half  of  the  second  century  a  curious 
tradition  appMxed  respecting  Nicholas.  Irenseus  and 
the  anti-heretical  writers  of  the  early  Church  who  fol- 
low nim  refer  the  name  of  the  Nicolaitana — a  dissolute, 
immoral  sect  that  are  opposed,  as  early  as  the  Apoc- 
alypse of  John,  to  that  of  Nicnolae  and  trace  the  sect 
back  to  him  (Irencus,  "Adv.  h«er.",  I,  xxvi,  3;  III, 
xi,  1).  Clement  relates  as  a  popular  Teport  (Stro- 
mat.,  II,  xx)  that  Nicholas  was  reproved  by  the 
Apostles  on  account  of  his  jealousy  of  his  beMitiful 
wife.  On  this  he  set  her  free  and  left  it  open  for  an^ 
one  to  mar^  ber.-saying  that  the  flesh  should  be  mat- 
treated.  Us  foUoweia  took  this  to  mean  that  it  was 
necessary  to  yield  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  (cf.  the 
Philosopnumena,  VII,  36).  This  narrative  pointo 
to  a  similar  tradition,  such  as  is  found  in  Irenmis 
respecting  the  Nicolaitans.  How  far  the  tradition  is 
historical  cannot  now  be  determined,  periiaps  the 
Nicolaitans  themselves  falsely  ascribed  their  origin 
to  the  Deacon  Nicholas  [cf .  Wohlenberg, "  Nikolas  von 
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Antiochen  und  die  Nikolaiten"  in  the  "Neae  kirchl. 
Zeitflchrift"  (1805),  923  aqq.]. 

J.  P.  KiBSCB. 

Seran  Voiinden.  See  ftiBTiTBs,  Qbdkb  of. 

Seren  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ohoit.  See  Holt 
Ghost. 

SsTen  Bobbers  (Ssptem  Latrones;,  martyra  on 
the  Island  Of  Coi-cyra  (Corfu/  ic  tne  second  centuiy. 
Their  names  are  Satuminus,  Insischolus.  Faustianua, 
Januariu&  Marsalius,  Euphraaus,  and  Mammius. 
The  Greek  menoloeies  inform  us  that  Ste.  Jason  and 
Soeipater,  who  had  been  instructed  in  the  Christian 
religion  bv  the  Apostles  or  by  Christ  Himself,  came  to 
the  Island  of  Corcyra  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
After  malting  numerous  conversions  they  were  cast 
into  a  dungeon  where  the  above-named  seven  rob- 
bers were  imprisoned.  Thsy  succeeded  in  converting 
the  robbers  who  were  then  taken  outmde  the  city  and 
martyred  by  b«ng  oast  into  caldrons  that  were  filled 
with  seething  oil  and  pitch.  Some  Greek  menoloraes 
mention  them  on  27,  others  on  29,  April.  In  the  Ro- 
man martyrology  thi^  are  commemorated  on  29 
April. 

Ada  aa.,  April,  ill,  820;  Mmulon  of  Bmturar  BiuiUui  11, 

w  April.  Michael  Ott. 


8«T6ii  81«q>«n. 

us  OF. 


See  Ephxsub,  Tea  Skvsn  Sunp- 


Seren  Virgins  of  Aneyra,  Saint.  See  Tbboda- 
TDS  OF  Anctba,  Saint. 

Serwian,  Bishop  of  OabaLi  in  Syria,  flourished  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Concerning  his  life 
before  his  episcopal  consecration,  nothing  has  come 
down  to  us.  He  was  te^sBrded  by  his  contemporaries 
ss  a  good  preacher,  and  wss  known  as  the  author  of 
Biblical  commentaries  and  sermons:  "Vir  in  divinis 
Seriptuiis  eruditus  et  in  hoiniliis  deolamator  admir^ 
abihs  fuit"  (G«madius,  "De  script,  eccles.",  xxi,  in 
P.  L.,  LVin,  1073).  Posterity  has  preserved  his 
name  on  account  of  the  prominent  but  rMprettable 
r61e  which  he  played  in  tne  deporntion  and  banish- 
ment of  St.  John  Chiysostom.  Incited  by  th3  great 
oratorical  and  financial  success  attained  in  Constan- 
tinople by  his  fellow-Syrian,  Antioehua,  Bishop  of 
Ptofemais,  Seveiian  came  to  the  capital  about  400, 
iNrovided  with  a  series  of  Giedc  sermons.  Invited  b^ 
Chiysostom  to  preach,  he  succeeded,  in  spite  of  his 
strong  Syrian  accent,  in  winning  the  approval  of  his 
hearers  (Sozomen,  "IliBt  eccl.",  VIII,  x).  Owing  to 
the  strained  relations  between  Chrysostom  and  the 
Empress  Eudoxia,  Seveiian  had  to  declare  for  one 
of  the  parties,  and,  since  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
swaved  by  peraonal  interests,  his  choice  was  soon 
maoe.  Nevertheless,  the  unsuspecting  Chiysostom, 
when  ecclesisstical  affairs  necessitated  a  journey 
into  the  Province  of  Asia  in  401,  appointed  his  guest 
his  representative  for  liturgical  functions.  Severian 
took  advantage  of  Chrysostom's  absence  and  was 
soon  engaged  in  open  conflict  with  Serapioii.  arch- 
deacon and  administrator  of  the  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty  and  the  episcopal  palace,  who  remained  true 
to  Chiysostom.  The  resulting  scandal  and  general 
excitement  were  so  great  that  on  his  return  (401) 
Chrysostom  requested  Severian  to  return  again  to 
his  diocese  (Socrates,  "Hist,  eccl.",  VI, n:  the  longer 
version,  ibid,  in  P.  G.,  LXVII,  731).  £udoxia  now 
interfered  personally,  and  at  her  request  Chrysostom 
allowed  Severian  to  return  to  Constantinople.  In 
this  place  Chrysostom  delivered  in  Severian's  presence 
an  address  to  the  people  (P.  G.,  LII.  423  sqq.; 
Severian's  answw,  ibid.,  4S5  sqq.j  ct.  Socrates, 
"Hist,  eccl.",  VI,  3d:  Sosomen,  VIII,  x). 

The  peace  thus  effected  wss  not  lasting.  Severian 
oommenced  anew  his  intrigues,  and  at  we  Synod'  of 
the  Oak  was  one  of  CSuysostom's  most  active  oppo- 


nents. He  also  rigned  the  lampoon  against  duTsos- 
tom  which  Thsqphilus  of  Alexandria  (q.  v.)  aesit  to 
Pope  Innocent  (Palladius,  "Diakigus",  III,  in  P.  C 
XLVU,  14).   He  even  ventured  to  piwdaim  to  tlie 
people  from  the  pulpit  this  success  of  his  party  im- 
meoiately  after  xne  first  banishment  of  ChryBoatom, 
and  to  proclaim  the  removal  of  the  archbishop  a  joat 
punishment  for  his  pride.   R«>id  flight  alone  saved 
nim  from  violence  at  the  hands  of  the  enrarod  pop- 
ulace (Sosomen,  VIII,  xviii).  Sbortiy  after  Oiryao»- 
tom's  return  from  his  first  exile,  we  find  Severian  with 
Acadus  of  Berosa  and  Antiochus  of  Ptolemais  at  the 
head  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  archbishop.  It 
was  this  pari^  which  on  the  night  of  Easter  Sunday, 
404,  incited  tne  attack  on  the  catechumena  and  denes 
of  Chrysostom,  and  finally  approached  the  emperor 
directly  to  procure  the  final  baniahmoit  of  thtir  hated 
opponent  (Palladius,  III,  IX,  loc.  cit.,  14,  31  sqq.). 
On  the  death  of  Flavian  (404),  the  frieiid  of  Ouym- 
tom,  _this  same  triumvirate  proceeded  to  Antiodi, 


and,  in  defiance  of  justice  and  right,  consecrated  in  an 
underhanded  fashion  Porphyrins  (Chrysoetom's  op- 
ponent) Bishop  of  Antiocn  (Palladius,  XVI,  loc.  at., 
54).  Thus  ends  Severian's  rftle  in  church  histufv. 
Of  the  later  period  of  his  life  and  activity,  as  litue 
is  known  as  concerning  the  first  period.  AeoonfinK 

Knot 


he  «fied  during  the  leign  < 


to  Gennadius  (loc.  cit.) 
Theodosins  II  (408-SO). 

Wriiingg. — (1)  Sermons. — Of  these  the  foOowinc 
are  extant:  "Orationes  sex  in  mundi  creationem 
(P.  G.,  LVI,  429-500);  "Oratio  de  seip«»ite,  qfocm 
Moyses  in  cruce  suspendit"  (iUd.,  500-^51^);  "In 
illud  Abrahs  dictum:  Pone  manum  tuam  sub  femnr 
meum.  Gen.,  xxiv,  2"  (ibid.,  553-64);   "De  fim 
aiefacto"  (ibid.,  LIX,  585-90):  "Contra  3udm»" 
(ibid.,  LXI,  793-802;   cf.  LXV,  29  sqq.);  "De 
rigillis  Ubrorum"  (ibid.,  LXIII,  531-44);  "In  Dei 
apparitionem"  (ibid.,  LXV,  26);  "De  pace"  (ibid., 
LII,  425-28),  completed  by  A.  Papadopulos,  'ArtOomi 
UpevoXvpuTir^  cTaxvoKoryUu,  I  (St.  Petersburg,  1891), 
15-26;  "De  nativitate  Christi",  edited  under  Chry- 
sostom's name  by  Savile,  VII,  307,  but  attributed  by 
Theodoret  (Eranistes,  111,  in  P.  G..  LXIII,  308)  to 
Severian;  fifteen  homiUes  in  an  Old  Armraiian  tran- 
slation, edited  by  J.  B.  Aucher,  "Severiani  .  .  . 
homilite  nunc  pnmum  ediUe  ex  aptiqua  veraione 
armena  in  latinum  sennonem  translate"  (Venice, 
1827),  of  which  no.  7  is  the  homily  "In  Abrahc 
dictum;  Gen.,  xxiv.  2",  no.  13  "De  ficu  arefacta", 
and  no.  10  the  homily  of  St.  Baal  on  Baptism  (P.  G., 
XXXI,  423-44).  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  of  Milan, 
c.  77  sup.  (VII-VIII  aeec.)  contains  dghty-oght 
"sermones   sancti  Severiani":    thf  '"Homuarium 
Lacense"  (Berlin  Cod.  iat.  341)  has  addresses  of  Peter 
Chrysologus  imder  the  name  of  "Severianus  epi»- 
oopus".    (2)  The  commentaries  of  Severian  are  all 
lost;  he  had  composed  such  on  (jenesis.  Exodus, 
Deuteronomy,  Job,  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  the 
Galatians,  I  Corinthians,  II  Thessalonians,  ana  the 
Colossians   (cf.  Cosmas  Indioopleustes,  "Toj 
raphica  christ.",  I,  vi,  x,  in  P.  G.,  LXXXVIII, 
417;  (jennadiuB,  "De  script,  eccles.",  xid). 

Lcswio,  D*r  lu.  Jch  Ckrymlmnu  «t  MtMM  VMkSMaiH  na 
«.  Htf  (B'diiiubert,  1S83),  51  KM.;  TiLumOMT.  ift- 
XI  (1706>,  1/0-77,  fiSr-BU;  FABUcnw-HAJtus,  BMi»- 
veo,  X,  S07-11. 

Chbts.  Baor. 

Sererlaai.  See  ENCBAirnB. 

8«T«rlnui,  Saint.  See  ATmrBO-HuNOABiAN  Mon- 

ABCHT,  ThB. 

SeTsrinui,  Pope.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
known.  He  was  consecrated  seemingly  on  28  May, 
640,  and  died  2  Aug.,  640.  Severinus,  a  Roman  and 
the  son  of  Abienus,  wss  elected  as  usiul  on  the  third 
day  after  the  deatti  of  his  iwedecessor,  and  enviiys 
were  at  onoe  sent  to  Constantim^e  to  obtain  the 
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oonfirmation  of  his  election  (Oct.,  638).  But  the 
emperor,  instead  of  granting  the  oonfinnation,  or- 
dered Severinus  to  sLm  his  Eetheris,  a  Monothelite 
nrofeesion  of  faith.  This  the  pope-elect  refused  to 
do,  and  ^e  Exarch  Isaac,  in  order  to  force  him  to  . 
compliance,  plundered  the  Lateran  Palace.  AU  was 
in  vain ;  Severinus  stood  firm.  Meanwhile  his  envoys 
at  Constantinople,  though  refusing  to  si^pany  hereti- 
cal documents  ana  deprecating  violence  m  matters  of 
faith,  behaved  with  great  tact,  and  finally  8ectu«d  the 
impoial  confirmation.  Hence,  after  a  vacancy  of 
over  a  year  and  seven  months,  the  See  of  Peter  was 
again  filled,  and  its  new  occupant  proceeded  at  once 
to  declare  that  as  in  Christ  tnere  were  two  natures 
80  also  were  there  in  Him  two  wills  and  two  natural 
operations.  During  his  brief  reign  he  built  the  apse 
m  old  St.  Peter's  m  which  church  he  was  buried. 

Libtr  PoiMflealu,  ed.  DucHcaHS,  I  (Paris,  1880),  328  aq.;  the 
work*  of  St.  Mazimus,  in  P.  0.,  XC,  XCI;  Mahh,  U—t  of  the 
Papn  in  tkt  Barly  MiddU  Ata,  I  (London,  1906),  348  aqq. 

HoBACE  K.  Mann. 

8«TOnu,  Alkxanbbr,  Roman  emperor,  b.  at  Acoo 
in  Palestine,  208:  murdered  by  his  mutinous  soldiers 
at  Sicula  on  the  Rhine,  235  (racklingen  near  Mtuns). 
He  was  tiie  son  of  Genesshis  Mardanus  and  Julu 
Mamnuea,  and  was  known  in  youth  as  Alexianus. 
When  ESagabalus.  his  cousin  and  father  by  adop- 
tion, was  murdored  in  222,  Alexander  succeeded  to  the 
imperial  throne.  His  education  had  been  carefully 
conducted  bv  Mamnuea  at  Antioch,  whither  she  in- 
vited, some  time  between  218  and  228,  the  nreat  Chris- 
tian teacher,  Origen.  Elusebius  relates  (Ust.  eocl., 
VI,  XM-xxviii)  that  she  was  "aveiyreligiouB  woman", 
and  that  Origen  remained  some  time  with  her,  in- 
structing her  in  all  that  oould  serve  to  glorify  the 
Lord  ana  confirm  His  Divine  teachii^.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  she  was  a  Christian.  Her  son 
Almaader  was  certainly  very  favourable  to  the  Chris- 
tians. His  historian,  Ltunpridius,  tells  us  several  in- 
teresting detiuls  concerning  this  emperor's  respect  for 
the  new  rdigion.  He  placed  in  his  private  oratory 
(lararium)  images  of  Abraham  and  Christ  before  those 
of  other  renowned  persons,  like  Orpheus  and  ApoUo- 
nius  of  lyana  (^ita  Alex.,  xxix) ;  he  tolerated  the  free 
exercise  of  the  Christian  faith  ("Chiistianos  esse  pas- 
sua  est",  ibid.,  xxii) ;  he  recommended  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  impoial  govemon  the  prudence  and  solid- 
tude  of  the  Chiistians  in  the  selection  of  their  bishops 
(ilnd.,  xlv);  he  caused  to  be  adjudged  to  them  (ibid., 
xlix)  a  building  rite  at  Rome  that  the  tavern-keepers 
(eaummarii)  cMmed,  on  the  principle  that  it  was  bet- 
ter uiat  God  should  be  in  some  way  honoured  there 
than  that  the  rite  should  revert  to  such  uses;  he 
caused  the  famous  words  of  Christ  (Luke,  vi,  31): 
"And  as  you  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
you  also  to  them  in  like  manner"  to  be  engraved  on 
the  walls  of  the  palace  of  the  Cssars;  he  even  cher^ 
ished  the  idea  oTbuilding  a  temple  to  Our  Lord,  but 
refrained  when  it  was  said  to  him  that  very  soon  all  the 
other  divinities  would  cease  to  be  honoured  (ibid. .  xliii) . 

In  spite  of  these  signs  of  imperial  ^CNodwill,  the 
Chiistians  continued  to  suffer,  even  m  this  mild 
reign.  Some  writers  think  tiiat  it  was  then  that  St. 
Cecilia  died  for  the  Christian  futh.  His  principal 
iuriseonsult,  Ulinan,  is  said  by  Lactantius  (Inst.  Div., 
V,  ii)  to  have  codified,  in  his  work  on  the  duties  of  a 
proconsul  (De  officio  proconsulis),  all  anti-Christian 
imperial  le^slation(reiimp<a  prtnctpum),  in  order  that 
the  ma^strates  voi^t  more  earily  apply  the  common 
law  {lit  doeeret  quibtu  oportet  eo»  pomis  affici  qui  se  cul- 
tore*  Dei  eonfiterentwr).  Fragments  of  this  cruel  code, 
from  the  seventh  of  the  (ten)  lost  books  of  Ulpian  on 
the  proconsular  office  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  "IM- 
gesto"  (I,  tit.  xvi;  xvii,  tit.  ll,  3;  xvliii,  tit.  IV.  1,  and 
lit.  xiii,  6).  The  surname  "  Severus",  no  less  than  the 
manner  in  which  both  he  and  Mamnuea  met  thrir 
death,  indicate  the  temper  of  his  administratim.  He 


Bou^t  to  establish  at  Rome  good  order  and  moral 
decency  in  public  and  private  lue,  and  made  some  use 
of  his  power  as  eentor  morum  by  nominating  twelve 
officials  (curatores  urhi»)  for  the  execution  of  nis  wise 
disporitions.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the 
prevailing  religious  "syncretism"  or  eclecticism,  es- 
tablished at  Ilome  by  nis  predecessor  Elagabalus  as 
the  peculiar  contribution  of  this  remarkable  Syro- 
Roman  family  to  the  slow  but  certain  transformation 
of  the  great  pagan  Elmpire  into  a  mighty  instrument  of 
IMvine  Providence  for  the  healing  of  the  moral  ills  that 
were  then  '■"filing  fullness.  Alfhistoiians  sgree  as  to 
his  life,  'and  the  moral  elevation  of  his  public  and  pri- 
vate principles;  Christian  historians  are  usually  of 
opinion  that  these  elements  of  virtue  were  owing  to  the 
education  he  received  under  the  direction  of  Origen. 

Lahpbidics,  Vila  Altxandri  in  Serift.  Hist.  Avg.;  Tills- 
MOMT,  HiH.  da  mperturt  romatiM,  III  (Paria,  1740),  47S;  Qi>- 
BOM,  Dediiu  and  rail  of  the  Roman  Btnpir;  I;  Scbillcb,  QmA, 
d.  rim.  Kaieeneit  (Stuttgart,  1880) ;  SmTH,  Did.  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Biogr.,  a,  v.;  RariLLa,  Rdigim  A  Rome  tout  let  Stttrei 
(Paria,  1886):  Allud,  Hitt.  det  perticvtioni  pendant  la  prtmitre 
moilit  du  III  eiide  (Paris,  1886);  TiiOPLOHa,  De  Finjiuenee  du 
Ckrittianieme  tur  le  droit  eitil  det  romaint  (Paris,  1842;  1902). 

Thomas  J.  Shaham. 
Severus  of  Antioch.    See  Eottchianisu;  Mo- 

NOPHTOITSa  AND  MoNOPHTSmSII. 

Sererus  Suietus  Bndeleehus,  Christian  rhe- 
torican  and  poet  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  posmble 
that  his  true  name  was  Endelechius  and  that  he 
adopted  the  other  names  after  his  convenion  to  Chiis- 
tiamty.  In  the  MSS.  of  the  "Metamorphoses"  of 
Apuleius,  the  subscription  of  the  corrector  and  re- 
visor,  Sallustius,  declares  him  the  pupil  at  Rome  in 
305  of  the  rhetorician  Endelechius  in  the. forum  of 
Mars  (which  is  the  forum  of  Augustus) :  "in  foro  Mar- 
tis  controversiam  decliunans  oratori  Endeleehio". 
This  rhetorician  is  certainly  identical  with  the  poet. 
He  was  probably  of  Gallic  origin.  He  was  a  friend  of 
St.  PauUnus  of  Nola,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  pane- 
gyric of  Theodosius  and  even  owed  to  him  the  idea 
m  this  work.  We  are  in  possession  of  Endelechius's 
"  De  morte  boum  ",  an  idyl  m  thirty-three  Asclepedian 
strophes,  in  which  tiie  snepherd  Bucolus  explains  to 
his  companion  .£gon  that  ne  is  sad  because  nis  flock 
are  dying  of  contagion.  Tityrus  entors  leading  his 
flock  which  remains  healthy  amid  the  epidemic.  He 
explains  that  this  miracle  is  due  to  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  made  on  the  forehead  of  the  animals,  wbereupon 
.£n>n  and  Bucolus  decide  to  become  Christians.  This 
litue  poem  is  chiefly  interesting  because  it  shows  the 
resistance  of  pa^uuam  in  the  country  and  the  means 
by  which  Christian  preaching  sought  to  overcome  it. 
It  was  discovered  in  an  unknown  MS.  and  published  by 
P.  Pithou  in  1586.  Riese  reprinted  it  in  the  "Aih 
thologia  Latina"  (2nd  ed.,  Leipaig,  1906,  n.  893). 

Tbdtol,  Oeteh.  dtr  rOmuekot  LiUnUur  (Leipils,  1890),  |448, 
T;  BABOZHRBwn,  Patroloeie,  |73,  S;  Ebbbt,  Oeteh.  der  Literatur 
det  Mittdaltert,  1, 314;  MANrnm,  Oeteh.  dtr  t^riellidi'lateinitchm 
LiL  (Stuttcart.  1891),  258.  PaUL  LbJAT. 

SMgni,  Mabix  de  RABtmN-CstAMTAL,  Madaiob 
DE,  writer,  b.  at  Paris,  6  Feb.,  1626:  d.  at  Grignan, 
18  April,  1696.  She  was  the  granddauphter  of  St. 
Jane  Frances  de  Chantal.  Her  father  died  the  year 
after  she  was  bom,  her  mother  in  1632.  She  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  her  maternal  uncle, 
the  Abb^  de  Coulanges,  who  placed  her  education  in 
charge  of  Messrs.  Menage  and  Chapelain,  who  taught 
her  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  At  eighteen  ahe 
married  the  Marquess  Henn  de  S^vignd.  who  did  not 
make  her  very  nappy,  and  who  was  slain  in  a  duel 
after  seven  years  of  marriage.  She  had  a  daughter 
(1646)  and  a  son  (1648).  In  1669  her  dai^ter 
married  the  Count  de  Grignan,  who  was  afterwards 
Governor  of  Provence.  The  Countess  de  Grigmm 
went  to  rejoin  her  husband  in  1671,  which  was  a  great 
sorrow  to  ner  mother.  It  may  be  said  that  her  love 
for  her  daughter  Med  Mme  de  S^vign^'s  life.  On  four 
occasions  Mme  de  Grignan  retumedto  the  north  (167'^ 
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1676,  1677,  and  1680),  and  three  times  her  mother 
went  to  visit  her  in  the  south  (1672,  1690,  and  1694). 
From  this  last  visit  she  was  not  to  return.  Stricken 
at  the  bedside  of  her  sick  daughter — although  this 
was  disputed  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
—she  died  at  Grignan  at  the  a^e  of  seventy. 

As  soon  as  she  became  a  widow  Mme  de  S£vign£, 
wiUiout  favouring  them,  found  numerous  aspirants 
to  her  hand,  among  them  Turenne,  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  and  her  cousin,  Bussy-Rabutin.  She  lived 
mostly  at 'court,  visiting  her  friends  Mme  de  La 
Fayette,  Mme  de  Larochrfoucauld,  Mme  de  Pom- 
ponne  etc.  As  early  as  1677  went  to  reside  at  the 
Hotel  Camavalet,  of  which  she  remained  the  lessee 
until  her  death,  but  she  often  stayed  at  Livry 
ffieine  et  Oise)  or  at  the  ChAteau 
dee  Rooheis  (Dle-et-Vilaine). 
But  wherever  she  was,  the 
memory  of  her  dau^ter  was 
with  her.  Her  maternal  love  is 
unparalleled.  Amaud  d'Andilly 
reproaches  the  Marchioness  with 
loving  "as  a  lovely  pagan"  her 
whom  Bus^-Rabutin  calls  "the 
prettiest  girl  in  France".  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  absorbing  and 
somewhat  impassioned  affection 
caused  her  much  suffering  owing 
to  the  enforced  separations,  but 
unlike  vulgar  passions,  it  was 
never  egotistical.  Naturally  it  in- 
spired the  correspondence  of  the 
Marchioness,  but  this  corre- 
spondence is  also  a  picture  of 
tne  lovely  period  at  which  it  was 
written,  or  rather  it  is  an  eloquent 
edio  of  what  was  said  and  thought 
at  the  court  and  in  the  distinguished 
world  frequented  bv  its  author. 
Her  style  is  marked  by  natural- 
ness, movement,  and  humour,  dis- 
playing a  constant  creation  of 
words,  not  with  regard  to  new 
terms,  but  the  placing  of  the  old,  and  the  uses  to  which 
they  were  put.  The  author  manifests  her  gaiety,  her 
natural  diqiosition  to  look  on  the  best  side  of  tmngs, 
while  her  irony  and  wit,  though  sometimes  light, 
are  always  healthy.  Exuberant  and  independent  in 
speech,  Mme  de  Sdvign£  was  always  mgnified  in 
conduct,  with  serious  tastes  beneath  her  worldly 
manner.  Sincerely  religious,  she  had  a  special  devo- 
tion to  Divine  Providence.  She  displajred  this  devo- 
tion to  her  last  hour  in  a  manner  which  impressed  the 
Count  de  Grignan.  "She  faced  death  ",  he  says,  "witii 
astonishing  firmness  ttod  submission", 

GEORass  Bbbtrin. 

Seville,  Archdiocese  of  (Hispalbnsis),  in 
Spain,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Badajoz;  on  the 
east  by  Cordova  and  Malaga,  on  the  south  by  Cadiz, 
on  the  west  by  Portugal.  It  comprises  portions  of 
the  civil  provinces  of  Seville,  Cadiz,  Cordova,  Huelva, 
and  Malaga.  Its  episcopal  city  has  a  population  of 
some  144,000.  Its  suffragans  are  Badajoz,  Cadiz  and 
Ceuta,  the  Canaries,  Cordova,  and  Tenenffe. 

In  Roman  times  Seville  was  the  capital  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Baetica,  and  the  origin  of  the  diocese  goes  back 
to  Apostolic  tunes,  or  at  least  to  the  first  century  of 
our  era.  St.  Gerontius,  Bishop  of  Italica  (about  four 
miles  from  Hispalis  or  Seville),  preached  in  Btetica  in 
Apostolic  times,  and  without  doubt  must  have  left  a 
pastor  of  its  own  to  Seville.  It  is  certain  that  in  303. 
when  Sts.  Justa  and  Rufina.  the  potters,  suffered 
martyrdom  for  refusing  to  adore  the  idol  Salambo. 
there  was  a  Bishop  of  Seville,  Sabinus,  who  assisted 
at  the  Council  of  Iliberis  (287).  Before  that  time 
Maroellus  had  been  bishop,  as  appears  trom  a  cata- 


logue of  the  ancient  prelates  of  Seville  preserved  in 
the  "Codex  Emilianensis",  a  manuscnpt  of  the 
vear  1000,  now  in  the  Esoorial.   When  Constantine 
brought  peace  to  the  Church  Evodius  was  Bishop  of 
Seville;  he  set  himself  to  rebuild  the  ruined  churdies, 
among  them  he  appears  to  have  built  the  church  of 
-San  Vicente,  perluuw  the  first  cathedral  of  Seville. 
In  the  time  of  Bishop  Sempronius  Seville  was  con- 
sidered the  metropolis  of  Bstica;  and  Glaucius  was 
bishop  when  the  barbarians  invaded  Snain.  Mai^ 
cianus  was  bishop  in  428,  when  Gunderic  widted 
to  seise  the  treasures  of  the  Church  of  San  Vioente; 
Sabinus  II  was  dispossessed  of  his  see   by  RechiU 
the  Suevian  (441)  and  recovered  it  in  461.  Zeno 
(472-486)  was  appointed  vicar  Apostolic  by  Pope 
Simplicius,  and  Pope  Honnisdas 
gave  the  same  cfauge  to  Birilop 
Sallustius  (510-22)  in  the  ixovinoes 
of  Bctica  and  Lusitania.    But  the 
see    was    rendered  Olustrious 
above  all  by  the  holy  brothers 
Sts.  Leander  and  Isidore.  The 
former  of  these  contributed  to  the 
conversion  of  St.  Hennengild  and 
Recared,  and  presided  at  the  Third 
Coundlof  Toledo  (589),  while  the 
latterpresided  at  the  Fourth  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo  and  was  the  teacher  of 
medieval  Spain.    A  very  different 
kind  of  celwrity  was  attained  by 
Archbishop  Oppas,  who  usurped 
the  See  of  Toledo  and  oon^ucd 
with  his  nephews,  the  sons  cl 
Witiza,  against  Don  Rodiigo, 
contributing  by  his  treason  to  the 
disaster  of  Gqadalete  and  the 
downfall  of  the  Visigothie  power. 
Durins  that  period  two  provincial 
councus  of  Btetica  were  held  at 
Seville:  the  first,  in  the  reign  of 
Recared,  in  590,  assembled  m  the 
cathedral  to  urge  the  execution  of 
the  mandatesm  the  Third  Counefl 
of  Toledo;  the  second,  in  November,  690,  in  the 
reign  of  Sisebut,  was  convoked  and  presided  ova 
by  St.  Isidore,  to  promote  ecclesiastical  <Sscipline. 

The  succession  of  the  bishope  of  Seville  oontmued 
after  the  Mohammedan  conquest.  Nonnitus  being 
elected  on  the  death  of  Oppas.   Tne  last  Mosarsbie 
bishop  was  Clement,  elected  two  years  before  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Almohades  (1144).   The  Catholic  reli- 
gion was  confined  to  the  parish  Church  of  S.  Dde- 
fonso,  until  the  restoration  following  the  reoonouest 
of  the  city  by  St.  Ferdinand.   After  a  mege  of  fifteen 
months,  the  holy  king  took  the  city  on  23  Nov.,  1248: 
and  the  Bishop  of  Cordova,  Gutierre  de  Olea,  purified 
the  great  mosque  and  prepared  it  for  Divine  worship 
on  22  December.   The  king  deposited  in  the  new 
cathednd  two  famous  images  of  the  Bleeeed  Virgiii: 
"Our  Lady  of  the  Kings",  an  ivory  statue  to  whien  a 
miraculous  origin  was  attributed,  and  which  St.  ¥«■ 
dinand  always  carried  with  him  in  battle  on  his  saddle- 
bow; and  the  silver  image,  "Our  Lady  of  the  See". 
The  king's  son  Philip  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Seville,  while  he  was  given  as  cdadiutor  the  Dominicin 
Raimundo  de  Loaada,  Bishop  of  Siegovii^  who  became 
archbishop  five  years  later,  on  the  abdication  of  the 
infante.    In  addition  to  the  cathedral  chapter,  another 
oommunitv  of  clerics  was  formed  to  sing  the  Divine 
OfiBce  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Our  Lady  of  the  King) 
(Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Reyes)  about  1252.   Most  of 
the  other  mosques  of  the  city  were  converted  into 
churches,  onl^  Sta.  Maria  la  Blanca,  Sta.  Crua,  and  S. 
Bartolom6  being  left  to  the  Jews  for  synagogues.  The 
cathedral  originated  in  the  great  mosoue  which  ma 
the  work  of  the  emirs  who  built  the  A^ama  mosque, 
rebuilt  in  1171  by  the  Ahnohademir,  Yusuf-faen- 
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Yaoab.  The  famous  tower  called  the  Giralda  is  due 
to  Ahnansor.  In  order  to  secure  the  liturgical  orien- 
tation, when  the  nuxnue  was  converted  into  a  cathe- 
dral, its  width  was  made  the  length  of  the  new  churdi; 
and  it  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  lesser  part,  on 
the  east,  being  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  balusUade 
and  ^ting,  to  form  the  chapel  royal. 

This  cat£edral  having  become  t<>o  small  for  Seville, 
the  chapter  resolved  in  1401  to  rebuild  it  on  so  vast  a 
scale  that  posterity  should  deem  it  the  work  of  mad- 
men. Only  the  Giralda  and  the  Court  of  Oraages 
were  left  as  they  were.  The  work  was  commenced  in 
1403  and  finished  in  December,  1506.  The  dome  was 
as  hi(^  as  the  lower  part  of  the  Giralda;  it  fell  in,  how- 
ever, in  1511,  and  was  restored  by  Juan  Gil  de  Mon- 


by  Danchart  in  1482  and  is  the  largest  in  Spain.  In 
the  sacristy  beyond  it  are  preserved  the  "  Alphonsine 
Tables"  (2Vi6Ia«  Alfonsinas),  a  reliquary  left  by  the 
Wise  King.  The  splendid  stalls  of  the  choir  are  the 
work  of  Kufro  Stochez,  who  wrought  them  in  1475. 
The  Flatereeque  screen  which  closes  the 'front  of  the 
sanctuary  was  designed  by  Sancho  Muflos  in  1510. 
The  chapel  of  S.  Antonio  holds  Murillo's  famous 

Sicture  of  the  saint's  ecsta^  and  the  Infant  Jesus 
escending  into  his  arms.  The  chapel  royal  contains 
the  tombs  of  St.  Ferdinand,  Alfonso  the  Wise,  and 
Beatris,  consort  of  the  latter,  while  in  the  pantheon, 
bdiind  the  sanctuary,  Ue  the  remains  of  Pedro  I,  his 
son  Juan,  the  Infante  Fadrique,  Alfonso  XI,  and  other 
princes. 


Taa  ToBRa  obl  Obo,  Saviixa 


tafion  in  1617.  The  principal  facade,  which  looks  to 
the  east,  extends  the  whole  width  of  the  building,  and 
is  as  high  as  the  naves^  to  which  its  five  divisions  corre- 
spond. The  decoration  of  the  upper  part,  including 
the  rose  window,  are  ei^teenth-century  work.  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  a  rectangle,  380  by  250  feet,  the 
chapel  ToyaX  projecting  an  additional  62  feet  to  the 
east.  It  is  roofed  with  seventy  ogival  vaults,  sup- 
ported by  thirty-two  gigantic  columns.  In  the  wilt- 
dows  above  the  dow  of  the  bell-tower  is  preserved  the 
original  design  of  the  Giralda,  which,  it  is  said,  was 
constructed  bv  Gever,  to  whom  are  attributed  the 
invention  of  algebra,  and  the  origin  of  the  name  (Al- 
Geber).  Where  the  bell-chamber  now  is  there  stood 
another  rectangular  mass,  surmounted  with  four 
enormous  balls,  or  apples,  of  bronze.  In  the  interior 
is  an  enormous  spike  wluch  serves  as  an  axis,  from 
whidi  thirty-five  sloping  planes  radiate.  In  K68 
Fent&a  Ruis,  by  order  of  the  chapter,  added  ninety- 
two  feet  to  the  height  of  the  tower,  giving  it  its 
present  form,  and  setting  up  the  giraldillo,  gyratin|g 
statue  of  Faith,  which  serves  as  a  wind-vane.  This 
statue,  cast  by  Bartolom^  Morel,  measures  over  13 
feet  inhei^t  and  weighs  2S  quintals  (about  2840  lb.). 
The  magnifi<}ent  reredos  of  the  high  altar  was  designed 


After  the  cathedral,  the  Alc&sar  is  the  most  note- 
worthy building  in  Seville.  No  other  Mussulman 
building  in  Spain  has  been  so  well  preserved.  Inhab- 
ited for  a  time  by  the  Abbatid,  Almoravid,  and  Al- 
mohad  kin^,  its  embattled  enclosure  became  the 
dweUing  of  St.  Ferdinand,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Pedro 
the  Cruel  (1353-64),  who  employed  Granadans  and 
Mohammedan  subjects  of  his  own  {mudaarea)  as  its 
architects.  Its  principal  entrance,  with  Arab  facade, 
is  in  the  Plasa  ae  la  Monteria,  once  occupied  by  the 
dwellings  of  the  hunters  (montenx)  of  Espmosa.  The 
principed  features  of  the  Alcazar  are  the  Court  of  the 
Ladies,  brilliantlv  restored  by  Carlos  I,  with  its  fifty- 
two  uniform  columns  of  white  marble  supporting 
interlaced  arches,  and  its  gallery  of  (wecious  ara- 
besques: and  the  Hall  of  Ambaastuiors.  which,  with 
its  cupola,  dominates  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  the 
walls  of  which  are  covered  with  beautiful  atule^M 

Slased  tiles)  and  Arab  decorations.  The  University 
Seville  was  founded  b^  Archdeacon  Rodrigo  Fer- 
nandez de  Santaella,  in  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  the 
Catholic  Sovereigns  dated  22  Feb.,  1602,  and  two 
Bulls  of  Julius  II,  of  1505  and  1506.  It  could  not 
compete,  however,  with  the  powerful  institutions  of 
Salainanca  and  AicaU..   The  same  Archdeacon  San^ 
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tadla  founded  the  Colefpo  Mavor,  or  "Great  College' ' 
ealled  the  Maeee  Rodn^.  Cuioa  III  took  away  the 
general  atudies  from  this  oolkge,  ordmns  them  to  be 
uwMferred,  in  1771,  to  the  prof  eased  house  of  the 
Jesuits  expelled  by  lum. 

Among  the  churches  of  Seville  those  worthy  of 
mention  are:  Santa  Ana  en  Trianajthirteenth-oentury 
Gothic,  built  by  order  of  Alfonso  X;  8.  Andrds,  which 
preserves  some  ocmsiderable  traces  of  the  mosque 
itoriginaU^  was;  S.  Esteban,  with  its  mwie/ar  door 
and  paintings  by  Zuraran;  S.  Ildefonso,  dctIuhm  the 
oldest  church  in  Seville,  dating,  like  8.  Isidoro  and 
the  formerly  Mocarabic  church  of  8.  Juli&n,  from 
tiie  Visigothic  period.  8.  Lorenso  possesses  the  "Cbtrist 
carrying  the  Cross" 
of  Jan  Martines 
MontafiAi  which  ia 
called  el  Oran  Poder 
(the  Great  Power). 
Other  churches  are 
the  Magdalcna,  8. 
Marcos,  Sta,  Marina, 
8.  Martin,  S.  Nico- 
Id*.  etc.  The  picture 
sallcrv  contains  more 
MuriUos  than  any 
othcY  gaJIcrv  in  the 
world:  ind.oc>d,  to 
know  this  master  it  is 
noconsary  to  vjsit 
Seville.  The  archi- 
opiNoopal  palace  (sev- 
entM'nth  -  century) 
has  a  fine  Platcresque 
doorway.  The  eccle- 
siastiRal  sominary, 
first  established  ai 
San  Ldcar  de  Bar- 
ramcda,  in  1830,  in 
the  archiepiscopate 


Its 
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of  Cardinal  Francisco  Javier  de  Cienfuegos  y  Jovella- 
nos,  was  transferred  to  Seville  in  1848,  under  Arch- 
bishop Judas  Josd  Romo,  and  established  in  the  Plata 
do  Macee  Rodrigo;  it  now  occupies  the  palace  of  San 
Tolmo,  which  belongs  to  the  dukes  of  Montpensier. 
The  Archives  of  the  Indies,  preserved  in  Casa  Lonja, 
contain  immense  treasures  m  the  way  of  documents 
for  the  history  of  early  Spanish  missions  in  America 
and  Oceania.  Among  the  benevolent  institutions  are 
the  Hospital  of  Las  Cmoo  Llagas  (or  La  Sangre),  that 


(Snt  iKi.,  Miuirid.  1880):  Madraio,  SmUa  in  StpoSa,  mm 
MoiiHiiinilM  (Baroeloiia,  1884);  VALTiaoa.  Oiiia  i»  EnaHa  w 
Pwttit^  (Madrid,  1880) :  Ausaara,  Oitte  «erf««idi«ieo  <U  E»paHa 
(Madrid.  1888).  „     ,  „ 

Ram6n  Run  Amado. 

8aTiIl*t  UmvBBsrrr  of. — In  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  omtuty  the  Dominicans,  in  order  topr^ 
pare  missionaries  for  woric  among  the  Moors  and  Jews, 
uripuiiied  schools  for  the  teaching  of  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
ana  Greek.  To  co-operate  in  this  work  and  to  en- 
hance the  prestige  of  Seville,  AHonso  the  Wise  in  1254 
Mtablishea  in  Uiat  city  "genoral  schools"  (eseudat 
f/m<Tak'»)  of  Arabic  and  Latin.  Alexander  IV,  by 
Bull  of  21  June,  1260,  recognised  this  foundation  as  a 
grntraU  lUtrramm  atudium  and  granted  its  members 
certain  dispensations  in  the  matter  of  residence. 
lAter,  the  oathedral  chapter  established  eccJesiastical 
studies  in  the  College  m  San  Miguel.  Kodrigo  de 
Santaello,  arohdoacon  <ii  the  cathedral  and  commonly 
known  as  Maose  Rodrigo,  began  the  construction  of 
a  building  fw  a  uni\*ersity  in  1472;  in  1502  the  Cath- 
olic Majt^tiea  published  the  n>>-al  decree  crwUing  the 
uni\-«(sity,  and  in  1505  Julius  II  granted  the  Bull  of 
authorisation;  in  l.iOd  the  coUcKe  of  Maese  Rodrigo 
IHM  finally  installed  ia  its  own  building,  under  the 


name  of  Santa  Maria  de  JesCis,  but  Hs  wa<> 
not  opened  until  1516.  The  CMhi^c  MajeeticB  and 
the  pope  granted  the  power  to  confer  deg^eee  in  logie, 
philosophy,  theology,  and  canon  and  ehrfl  kw.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  ealtgio  mof/or  de  Maae 
Rodrigo  and  the  univerrity  proper,  altiMwi^  boosed  in 
the  same  building,  never  lost  their  several  identities, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  euzhteentli  een- 
tury,  the  university  was  moved  to  the  College  of  Ssn 
Hermanegildo,  while  that  of  Maese  Rodrigo  remained 
independrat,  although  lunyiiinhiwg 

The  influence  of  the  Umversity  of  Seville,  from  the 
ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  though  not  equal  to  that  of 
the  Universities  of  Salamanca  and  ot  AlcsU, 

neverthelesB 
erable.  From 
lecture  halls 
Sebasti&n  Antonio 
deCort^,  Riquelme, 
Rioia,  Luis  GennAn 
y  Rimb6n,  founder 
of  the  Horatian 
Academy,  Juan  Syn- 
ches, profeesw  of 
mathematica  at  San 
TeJmo,  Martin  Al- 
berto Carbajal,  Car- 
dinal Belluga,  Car- 
dinal Francisco  SoHs 
Folch,  Marc^  Doye 
y  Pelarte,  Bem&rdo 
de  Torri  joe,  Franeisoo 
Aguilar  Ribon,  the 
Aoate  Marchena, 
Alberto  Lista,  and 
many  others  who 
shone  in  the 
tracy,  or  were 
tingiiiahed  ecclesias- 
tics. The  influence 
of  the  University  of  Seville  on  the  devdopment 
of  the  fine  arts,  was  very  great.  In  its  soadow 
the  school  of  the  famous  master  Juan  de 
Mablara  was  founded,  and  intellects  like  those  <A 
Herrera  (q.  v.)  Arquij6,  and  many  others  were 
developed,  while  there  were  formed  literary  and 
artistic  clubs,  like  that  oi  Pacheco,  ^ieh  was  a 
school  for  both  painting  and  poetry.  During  the 
period  of  seculsfisation  and  sequestration  (1845- 
67)  the  University  of  Seville  passea  into  the  control  of 
the  State  and  received  a  new  otganiiation.  At  pres- 
ent it  comprises  the  faculties  of  philosophy  and  let- 
ters, law,  sciences,  and  mediane,  wiUi  an  enrolment 
(1910)  of  1100  students. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  roval  university  was  e»- 
tablished,  there  was  devdoned  the  Unitarsidai  de 
Mcnreanlea  (university  of  sea-iaters),  in  iHiich  bod^  the 
CathoUc  Majesties,  by  a  royal  deoee  of  1503,  estab- 
lished the  Caaa  de  Contrataei&n  with  risiwrn  of  pifets 
and  of  seamen,  and  courses  in  cosmogn^^,  matbe- 
matios,  miUtaiy  tactics,  and  artillety.  This  estab- 
lishment was  <H  incalculable  importance,  for  it  was 
there  that  the  expeditions  to  the  Indies  were  orgam- 
ised,  and  there  that  the  great  ^lanish  sailats  were 
educat«i.  This  species  4rf  polyteehnic  sdiool,  wfaieh, 
according  to  Edoi,  Boum^  and  Humb(ridt,  tao^it  a 
great  deu  to  Europe,  following  the  fortunes  of  Spanish 
science,  fell  into  decay  in  the  seventeenth  eentiny. 

Di  LA  Fcnn,  HiiL  if  lu  miinMiJaJw  (ISR):  Osan  mU^ 
ftiOA,  AitaUt  tHmMilir—  ■  —cmlmrm  i*  SmMm  (1887);  M  tA  CtoA- 
DRA  T  Ubaja,  Hut.  M  tmUfia  mmfm  it  Soto  Trm^M  it  Smtmm 
(1890):  DE  ATriMx,  SnilUmm  wrfHua  0419):  Cabo.  Awtig^ 
ia,ln  dt  SmUt  (1634):  PiCATonm.  Afrntdm  rtrm  mtMUmtttm 
rirotitka  ttpaAtIm  <IS91):  Mabtixb  Villa.  KiiiSi  tiH^iia  * im 
nmi—nidai  it  Srmllt  >  ittriptHm  it  tm  iglmim  (1888):  H»n««s 
M  LA  RcA.  ilttt  Rtihmt  OUi-ti<m  (IHIB):  raman  r  aatlm, 

ilattrimt  Htmmnat  i*  U  JM  Attitmi*  S  Win  *  »  n  ii 

UHrnt  (1773). 


Tbooobo  Bonlem. 
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8«uc«diiut  (LaA.  lexagenma,  dztieth),  is  the  eighth 
Sunday  before  Easter  and  the  second  before  Lent. 
The  Ordo  Romanus,  Alcuin,  and  others  count  the 
Sengeoma  from  this  day  to  Wedneed^  after  Easter. 
The  name  was  already  known  to  the  Fourth  Council 
of  Orleans  in  541.  For  the  Greeks  and  Slavs  it  is 
Dominiea  Canispiivii,  because  on  it  they  began,  at 
least  to  some  extmt,  to  abstain  from  meat.  The 
Synaxarium  calls  it  Dominica  seeundi  et  munmbus 
non  comipti  advontus  Domini.  To  the  LaUns  it  is 
also  known  as  "Exsurge"  from  the  beginning  of  the  In- 
troit.  The  <(a(to  was  at  Saint  Paul's  outade  the  walls 
oif  Rome,  and  hence  the  oratio  calls  upon  the  doctor  of 
the  Gentiles.  The  Epistle  is  from  Paul,  II  Cor.,  xi 
and  zii  describing  his  suffering  and  labours  for  the 
Church.  The  Goqiel  (Luke,  vui)  relates  the  falling  of 
the  seed  on  good  and  on  bad  ground,  while  the  Lessons 
of  the  first  Noctum  continue  the  histoiv  oS  man's 
iniquity,  and  speak  of  Noah  and  of  the  Dduge.  (See 
SBPrnAGunfA.) 

BvTum,       MctMi  fmtU  <^  Ika  Catholic  Chunh  (New  York, 

•.  d.).  tr.  IV,  ii.  Fbancib  Msbshm an. 

Senburga,  Saint,  d.  about  699.  Her  aisters,  Sts. 
Etibelburg^a  and  Saethrid,  were  both  Abbesses  of 
Faremontier  in  Brie,  St.  Withburga  was  a  nun  at 
Ely.  and  St.  Etheldreda  became  Abbess  ot  Ely. 
SesDurga  was  the  daughter  of  Anna.  King  of  the 
East  Angles,  and  was  married  about  640  to  Earoon- 
bert,  King  of  Kent.  She  Uved  with  her  husband  for 
twenty-four  years,  and  by  him  had  two  sons,  Egbetrt 
and  Lothar,  both  successively  Kings  of  Kent,  and 
two  d&ughters,  both  of  whom  became  nuns  and  saints: 
St.  Earcongota^  a  nun  of  Faremontier,  and  St.  Ennen- 
hild,  who  married  Wulfhere,  King  of  Mercia,  and  after 
his  death  took  the  veil  and  beoune  Abl>ees  of  Ely. 
After  the  death  of*  her  husband  in  664,  Sexburga 
founded  the  Abbey  of  Minster  in  Sieppey;  after  a 
few  years  there  she  removed  to  Ely,  and  placed  her- 
self under  hor  sister  Etheldreda,  wen  abbess.  The 
"  liber  Eilieneis  "  contains  the  farewell  speech  made  by 
Serinirga  to  her  nuns  at  Minster,  and  an  account  of 
her  reception  at  Ely.  St.  Etheldreda  died,  probably 
in  679,  and  Sexburga  was  elected  abbess.  She  was 
still  alive  and  acting  as  abbess  in  606.  when  she  pre- 
sided at  the  translation  of  St.  Ethelareda's  reHos  to 
a  new  shrine  abe  had  erected  for  her  at  Elly,  which  in- 
cluded a  sarcophagus  of  white  marble  from  the  mined 
city  of  Grantchester.  Sexburga  was  buried  at  Ely, 
near  her  sister  St.  Etheldreda,  and  her  feast  is  kept  on 
6  July.  There  are  several  hves  of  St.  Sexburga  ex- 
tant. The  one  printed  in  Capgrave,  "Nova  Leg- 
enda",  and  used  by  the  Bollandists  seems  to  be  taken 
from  the  Cotton  MS.  (Tib.  E.  1)  in  the  British 
Museum.  There  is  another  Latm  life  in  the  same 
eoUection  (Cottmi  MS.,  Calig.  A.  8),  but  it  is  so 
damaged  by  fire  that  it  is  useless.  At  Lambeth  there 
are  fragments  of  an  Angk>.Saxon  life  (MS.  427). 

BsDS,  HiM.  Bed.,  iii,  o.  8;  TV,  ee.  10, 21 ;  Liber  EK*ntU  in  Anolo. 
Chr.  Sect  AdaSS.,  July,  II ,  346-9 ;  MoMTALSHBsn,  U<mlu  of  the 
Wat,  ed.  GuquxT,  it,  401 ;  Hardt,  Cat.  Mat.  in  S.  5.,  I,  360-2; 
BliTLn,I><*Ma/(A<Sa<ii(<,  S  July.  A,  S.  BaBNSS. 

8«Kt. — I.  Meaning,  SymiMim,  and  Origin. — ^The 
hon  aexia  of  the  Rmnans  cmresponded  closdy  with 
our  noMi.  Among*  the  Jews  it  was  already  re- 
garded, together  with  Teroe  and  None,  as  an  hour 
most  favoivable  to  prayer.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
ties  we  read  that  St.  Peter  went  up  to  the  higher  parts 

the  house  to  pray  (x,  9).  It  was  the  middle  of 
the  day,  also  the  usual  hour  irf  rest,  and  in  consequence 
for  devout  men,  an  occasion  to  piwr  to  God,  as  were 
the  mwning  and  evening  hours.  The  Fathoa  of  the 
Church  dwell  constantly  on  the  symbolism  of  this 
hour;  their  teaching  is  merely  summarised  here: 
it  is  treated  at  length  in  Cardinal  Bona's  woric  on 
psalmody  (ch.  viii).  Noon  is  the  hour  when  the  sun 
IS  at  its  full,  it  is  the  image  of  Divine  q>lendour, 
the  plenitude  of  God,  the  time  of  grace;  at  the  soth 


hour  Abraham  received  the  three  angeb,  the  image 
of  the  Trinity;  at  the  sixth  hour  Adua  and  Eve  ate 
the  fatal  apple.  We  diould  pray  at  noon,  says  St. 
Ambrose,  becMise  that  is  the  time  when  the  Divine 
light  is  in  its  fulnm  (In  Fa.  cxviii,  vers.  62).  Origen, 
St.  Augustine,  and  several  others  regard  this  hour 
as  favourable  to  prMrer.  Lastly  and  above  all, 
it  was  the  hour  when  Qirist  was  nailed  to  the  Cross; 
this  memory  excelling  all  the  others  left  a  still  visible 
trace  in  most  of  the  uturgy  of  this  hour. 

All  these  mystic  reasons  and  traditions,  which 
indicate  the  sixth  hour  as  a' culminating  point  in  the 
day,  a  sort  <rf  pause  in  the  life  ct  affairs,  the  hour  of 
repast,  could  not  but  exercise  an  influence  on  CSiris- 
tians,  inducing  them  to  choose  it  as  an  hour  of 
prayer.  As  early  as  the  tiiird  century  the  hour  of 
Sext  was  considoed  as  important  as  Terce  and  None 
as  an  hour  Of  i»»yer.  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks 
of  these  three  hours  of  i»ayer  ("Strom.",  VIII,  vii, 
P.  G.,  IX,  466),  as  does  Tertullian  ("De  orat.", 
xxiii-xv,  P.  L.,  I,  1191-93).  Long  previous  the 
"Didache"  had  spoken  of  the  sixth  bour  m  the  same 
maimer  (Funk,  "Doctiina  XII  Apostolorum", 
V,  XrV,  XV) .  Origen,  the  "  Canons  of  Hippolytus  ", 
and  St.  (>yprian  eiqness  the  same  tradition  (cf. 
B&umer,  "Hut.  du  l»6viaire",  I,  68,  69,  73,  75,  186. 
etc.).  It  is  therefcm  evident  that  the  custom  oi 
prayer  at  the  sixth  hour  was  well-established  in  the 
third  century  and  even  in  the  second  century  or  at 
the  end  of  the  first.  But  probably  most  of  these 
texts  r^er  to  private  prayer.  In  the  fourth  century 
the  hour  of  Sext  was  widely  established  as  a  canonical 
hour.  The  following  are  very  explicit  examples. 
In  his  rule  St.  BasiTmade  the  sixtn  hour  an  hour 
of  prayer  for  the  monks  ("Regute  fusius  tractatte", 
P.  G.,  XXXI,  1013,  so.,  1180),  Cassian  treats  it  as  an 
hour  of  prayer  genially  recognized  in  his  monasteries 
(Instit.  Coenob.,  HI,  iii,  iv).  The  "De  virginitote" 
wrongly  tittributed  to  St.  Athanasius,  but  in  any  case 
dating  from  the  fourth  century,  speaks  of  the  prayer 
of  Sext  as  do  also  the  "Apostolic  Constitutions", 
St.  Ephrem,  St.  Chiysostom  (for  the  texts  see  Bftu- 
mer.  op.  cit..  1,  131, 145,  162,  etc.,  and  Ledercq,  in 
"Diet. d'arch.  chr^t.",  s.  v.  BrMtnre).  But  this  does 
not  prove  that  the  observance  of  Sext,  any  more  tlum 
Prime,  Terce,  None,  or  even  the  otlm  hours,  was 
universal.  Discipline  on  this  point  varied  widely 
according  to  the  regions  and  Churches.  And  in 
fact  some  countries  ihay  be  mentioned  where  the  cus- 
tom was  introduced  only  laXer.  That  the  same 
variety  prevailed  in  the  formula  of  prayer  is  shown 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

II.  Variety  of  Pramn  and  FamuUt. — ^Despite  its 
antiquity  the  hour  of  Sext  never  had  the  importance 
of  those  of  Vigils,  Matins,  and  Vespers.  It  must  have 
been  of  short  duration.  The  oldest  testimonies 
mentioned  seem  to  refer  to  a  short  prajrer  of  a  private 
nature.  In  the  fourth  and  the  following  centuries 
the  texts  which  qieak  of  the  compositions  of  this 
Office  are  far  from  uniform.  Cassian  tells  us  that  in 
Palestine  three  psabns  were  recited  for  Sext,  as  also 
for  Terce  and  None  Q[nstit.,  Ill,  ii).  This  number 
was  adopted  by  the  Rules  of  St.  Benedict,  Colum- 
banus,  St.  Isidore,  St.  Fructuosus,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  Roman  Church.  However,  Cassian 
says  that  in  some  provinces  three  pealms  wa«  said 
at  Terce,  six  at  S«(t,  and  nine  at  None.  Others 
recited  six  psalms  at  each  hour  and  this  custom  be- 
came general  among  the  Gauls  (cf .  Hefde-Ledercq, 
"Hist,  des  conciles".  III,  189:  Ledercq,  k>c.  cit., 
1296, 1300:  Marttoe,  "De  antiq.  eecl.  ritibus",  III. 
20;  IV,  27).  In  Marttee  will  De  found  the  prooi 
of  variations  in  different  Churches  and  monasteries. 
With  regard  to  ancient  times  the  "Peregrinatio 
Sylvis",  tells  us  that  at  the  hour  of  Sext  all  assembled 
in  the  Xnsntaniw  where  psalms  and  anthems  wera 
recited  after  which  the  bishop  came  and  blessed  th« 
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(ef.  Gabrol,  "fitude  ear  la  Pttesriiuitio", 
.  1805,  45-46).  The  number  of  paalma  is  not 
Btatod.  In  the  sizui  centmy  the  Rule  m  St.  Benedict 
gives  the  detailed  eompomtion  of  this  Office.  We 
quote  it  here  because  it  is  abnost  the  eame  as  the 
Rmnan  libiagy;  either  the  latter  borrowed  from 
St.  Benedict,  or  St.  Benedict  was  inspired  by  the 
Roman  usage.  Sext,  like  Teroe  and  None,  was 
eonposed  at  most  of  three  psalms,  oi  which  the  chcrioe 
was  fixed,  the  Deus  in  adiutorium,  a  hymn,  a  lesson 
(oqntulum),  a  venicle,  tbe  Kyrie  Qeison,  and  the 
eustomary  oonchiding  prayer  and  dismiwal  (xvii, 
cf.  xriii). 

In  the  Bmnan  liturgy  Sext  is  also  composed  of  the 
Deus  in  adjutMTum,  a  hymn,  three  portiMis  of  Ps. 
ezviii,  the  lesson,  the  abort  reqwnse,  tne  yersicle,  and 
the  prayer.  In  the  Greek  Church  Sext  is  composed 
like  the  other  lesser  hours  of  two  parts;  the  first 
includes  Fas.  Kii,  liv,  xc,  with  invitatory,  tropes,  and 
conclusion.  The  second,  of  Mesarion  which  is  very 
rimilar  to  the  first,  ccmnsts  of  Pss.  Iv,  Ivi,  and  box. 
In  the  modem  Moxarabic  Office  Sext  consists  only 
of  Ps.  liii,  three  "octonaries"  of  Pa.  cxviii,  two  lessons, 
the  hymn,  the  simplication,  the  capitulum,  the 
Pater  Noster,  and  toe  benediction. 

Beaide  ths  ujtbora  mantioned  in  the  couree  of  the  article  see 
DccBma,  CAthNos  WorMp  (London,  1904),  448,  449,  480, 
493;  BoHA.  D*  iinna  ptalmodia,  viii,  de  $tzia;  BuTH,  Did.  tf 
Chrttl.  Atuit..  a.  T.  0/u*,  Tkt  Ditint;  Nbaui  amd  LrrruDAU. 
Ctmmtnt.  m  tk»  Pialwu,  I,  7,  32,  34,  etc.;  BAnrrou  Hitt.  du 
ArMotra  romain,  3rd.  ad.  (Paris.  1911),  19-21. 

Fbbmamd  Cabbol. 

Baton  (Old  English  Sezeilein,  seztetn,  through  the 
French  sacritiain  from  Lat.  aaerista),  one  who  guards 
the' church  edifice,  its  treasures,  vestments,  etc.,  and 
as  an  inferior  minister  attends  to  burials,  bell-ringingB 
and  similar  offices  about  a  church.  In  ancient  times, 
the  duties  of  the  modem  sexton,  who  is  generally  a 
layman,  were  part  of  the  functions  of  the  clerical  oraer 
m  otUariaiu:  The  clerics  called  osliarii  had  the 
of  the  church  committed  to  them  and  were  re- 
nmnsible  for  the  guardianship  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
tae  holy  vessels,  books,  and  vestments.  They 
opened  the  church  and  summoned  the  faithful  to  the 
Kvine  Mysteries.  Others  of  them  were  specially  de- 
puted to  guard  the  bodies  and  shrines  of  the  martyrs. 
AeccHrdingto the  Council  of  Trent  ^Sess.  XXIII,  cap. 
xvii,  DeKef.),  the  sexton  or  sacristan  should  be  a 
deno,  but  it  allowed  him  to  be  a  married  man,  ]ho- 
vided  he  received  the  tonsure  and  wore  the  clerical 
dress.  By  custom,  however,  these  conditions  have 
ceased  to  be  effective,  and  at  present  the  office  is  usu- 
ally held  by  a  layman.  In  many  cathedral  churches, 
e.  g.  in  Austria  and  Germany,  the  title  of  sacristan  or 
eustos  is  still  held  by  a  priest,  who  is  generally  one  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  cathedral  chapter,  and  has  su- 
pervision of  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the 
Duildinj^i  that  serve  for  the  residences  of  canons  and 
parochial  vicars.  This  official  has  special  charge  of 
the  cure  of  souls  and  sees  also  to  the  solemnizing  of  the 
great  church  festivids.  He  generally  has  an  assistant, 
whose  particular  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Divine  service  in  choir.  According  to  a  de- 
cision of  the  Roman  Rota,  the  sacristan  of  a  cathedral 
church  should  always  be  in  priest's  orders.  In  Rome 
the  office  of  sacristan  in  the  Apostolic  palace  is  always 
committed  to  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Hermits  of  St. 
Augustine,  bv  a  Decree  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  The 
sacristan  of  tne  conclave  for  the  election  of  a  new  pope 
has  all  the  privileges  of  the  conclavists. 

Fnuuais,  BiU.  canonica,  VII  (Rome,  1891),  a.  v.,  Satritta. 

William  H.  W.  Fanning. 

SaydMllM  Idaads.  See  Pobt  Victobia,  Dio- 
cuB  or. 

Sesifl.  See  Tbbbacina,  Sbsod  and  PmuNO, 
Diocbse  of. 


Sfondnti,  Cklbbtoio,  Prince-abbot  ot  St.  GsB 
and  fWinul,  b.  at  Milan,  10  January,  1644;  cL  at 
Rome,  4  Sqrtember,  1696.   He  bdooged  to  the  nobla 
Milanese  fwnily  of  the  Sfmubati,  of  which  Cardinals 
Francesco  and  Paoki  Sfondrati  and  Gregory 
XrV  were  members.   At  the  age  of  twAre  he  was 
placed  in  the  school  at  Rorschach,  oa  the  Bodenaee, 
lAidi  was  omducted  by  the  SeoedietiiieB  ot  Sc. 
GaO,  and  on  26  AixiL  1660,  he  took  the  Benedietine 
habit  at  St.  Gall.   When  twenty-two  yean  old  he 
already  tau^t  idiilosophy  and  theolonr  at  Kemptan. 
and,  after  his  devatian  to  the  priest&od  (26  April, 
1668),  he  became  professor  and  master  of  noviees 
at  his  monastery.    From  1679  to  16S2  he  tmoi^ 
canon  law  at  the  Benedictine  University  of  Saldxiiig. 
In  16S2  he  returned  to  St.  Gall  to  take  diarge  of  a 
small  country  church  near  Rorschach  for  a  short 
time,  whereupon  Abbot  Cjallus  ^>pointed  him  his 
vicar-general.   In  1686  Pope  Innooeot  XI  created 
him  Bishop  of  Novara,  a  dignity  whi«^  he  aeoepted 
only  with  rductance.    He  was,  however,  prevented 
form  taking  possession  of  his  see  by  being  elected 
Prince^bbot  of  St.  Gall  on  17  April,  1687.   As  abbot 
he  set  an  example  of  great  piety  and  mortifieatioa 
to  his  monks,  and  watohed  carefully  over  the  ob- 
servance of  monastic  discipline;  as  {irinoe,  he  ruled 
mildly  and  rendered  himsw  dear  to  his  people  by  his 
great  eharitv,  which  he  had  a  Bpedal  ommrtwaity 
to  practise  daring  the  famine  ai  1693.   His  learning 
ana  piety,  as  welTas  his  able  literary  w<»ks  in  defence 
of  the  p^al  authority  against  the  principleB  of  Gal- 
licaiusm,  induced  Pope  umooent  XII  to  create  him 
cardinal-priest  on  12  December,  1695,  with  the  titular 
church  of  St.  (}secilia  in  Trastevere.    But  he  had 
scarcely  reached  Rome  when  his  health  began  to  faiL 
He  died  nine  months  after  reoeiving  the  purfde  and 
was  buried  in  his  titular  church.   His  tiael  works  are: 
(1)  "Cursus  theologieuB  in  gratiam  et  utilitatem 
Fratrum  Religiosorum"  (10  vols.,  St.  Gall,  1670), 
published  anonymoody;  (2)  "Disputatio  jundica  de 
lege  in  prcsumptione  fundata"  (Salsburg,  1681; 
2nd  ed.,  Salem,  1718),  a  moral  treatise  against  Prob- 
abilism;  (3)  "R^ale  saoerdotium  Romano  Pontifici 
asswtum"  (St.  GaU,  1684:  1693;  1749),  publislted 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Eugenius  Lombaidiu,  an 
able  defence  of  the  pmal  authority  and  privileges 
against  Uie  Four  Articles  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
French  Clergy  (1682);  (4)  "Cursus  philoeoidiieus 
monasterii  S. XSalli"  (3  vols.,  St.  GaU,  1686;  1695) ;  (5) 
"Gallia  vindicata"  (2  vols.,  St.  Gall,  1688;  1702), 
another  able  treatise  against  Gallicanism.  in  par- 
ticular a^tinst  Maimbourg;  (6)  "Legatio  MarehKmis 
Lavardini  ejusque  cum  umooentio  XI  dissidium" 
(1688),  a  short  treatise  concerning  the  right  of  aqrlum 
(let  franchiMs)  of  the  French  ambassadors  at  Rome; 
(7)  "Nepotismus  theologioe  expensus"  (St.  Gall, 
1692);  (8)  "Innooentia  vindicata"  (St.  GaU,  1695; 
Gras,  1708),  an  atten^it  to  prove  that  St.  Thomas 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception; 
(9)  "Nodus  pnedestinationis  ex  sac.  littoris  doctrina- 
que  SS.  Augustini  et  Thome,  quantum  homini  licet, 
dissolutus"  (Rome,  1697;  Cokigne,  1705),  a  poet- 
humous  work  against  the  Janacuists,  in  which  the 
author  expounds  the  difficult  question  of  grace  and 
predestination  in  the  sense  of  Molina  and  the  Jesuits. 
It  called  forth  numerous  rejoinders  but  found  also  many 
defenders  [see  Dunand  in  "Revue  du  Ctegfi  Frank- 
cais",  m  (Paris,  1895},  31&-28]. 

ZnoBLBAUBB,  But.  ni  mrarim  ord.  8.  Sm.,  Ill,  41ft-'aO; 
'EaauR.ClUnUn  S/mdrali,  Kardinal  und  Ftnlal*,  (1890) ;  SAiruoi, 
CeOtdaiumlMUUr  twr  Qaek.  dtr  ihem,  Bm.  XhamniMt  SaUbmt 
(Ksmirten,  1890),  237-45.  MiCHASL  OlT. 

Shak««p«we,  ThxRbuoion  of. — Of  bothMHton 
and  ffliakespeare  it  was  stated  after  their  deaths,  tnxn 
Protestant  authority,  that  they  had  professed  Cath<4- 
icism.  In  Milton's  case  (though  the  allegation  was 
made  and  printed  in  the  lifetime  of  oontcmporaries. 
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and  thou(^  it  pretended  to  rest  upon  the  teetimony  of 
Judge  CSuistopher  Milton,  his  brothw,  who  did  be- 
oome  a  Catholic)  the  statement  is  certainly  untrue 
(see  The  Month,  Jan.,  1909,  pp.  1-13  and  92-93). 
This  emphasiseB  the  need  of  caution — the  more  so  that 
Shakespeare  at  least  had  been  dead  more  than  sev- 
enty years  when  Archdeacon  R.  Da  vies  (d.  1706) 
wrote  in  his  supplementary  notes  to  the  biokraphicu 
ooUections  of  ^e  Rev.  W.  Fuhnan  tiiat  the  curamatist 
had  a  monument  at  Stratford,  adding  the  words:  "He 
dyed  a  Papyst".  Davies,  an  Anglican  olei^[yman, 
oould  have  had  no  conceivable  mouve  for  misrepre- 
senting the  matter  in  these  private  notes  and  as  he 
lived  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Gloucestershire  he 
may  be  edioing  a  local  tradition.  To  this  must  be 
adoed  the  fact  that  indepoident  evidence  establishes  a 
strong  presumpticm  that  John  Shakeqieare,  the  poet's 
father,  was  or  had  been  a  Catholic.  His  wife  Mary 
Arden,  the  poet's  mother,  undoubtedly  bekAged  to  a 
family  that  remained  conspicuously  Catholic  through- 
out the  rei^  of  Elizabeui.  John  Shakespeare  had 
held  municipal  office  in  Stratford-on-Avon  during 
Maiy's  reign  at  a  time  when  it  seems  agreed  that 
Protestants  were  rigonnuly  excluded  from  such  posts. 
It  is  also  certain  that  in  1592  John  Shakespeare  was 
presented  as  a  recusant,  though  classified  among  those 
"recusants  heretofore  presoited  who  were  thoudit  to 
forbear  coming  to  churoh  for  fear  of  process  of  debt". 
Though  indications  are  not  lacking  tnat  John  Shakes- 
peare was  in  very  reduced  drcumstancea,  it  is  also 
quite  possible  that  his  alleged  povertv  was  only  as- 
sumedto  cloak  his  conscientious  scruples. 

A  document,  supposed  to  have  been  found  about 
1760  under  the  tiles  of  a  house  in  Stratford  which  had 
once  been  John  Shakeqieare's.  professes  to  be  the 
q>iritU8l  testament  of  the  said  John  Siakespeare,  and 
assuming  it  to  be  authentic  it  would  clearly  prove  him 
to  havebeen  a  Catholic.  The  document,  which  was 
at  first  unhesitatinglv  accepted  as  genume  by  Ma- 
lone,  is  considered  by_  most  modem  Shakespeare 
scholars  to  be  a  fabrication  of  J.  Jordan  who  sent  it  to 
Matone  (Lee,  "lite  cS  William  Shakespeare",  Lon- 
don, 1908,  p.  302).  It  is  certainly  not  entirelv  a  for- 
gery (see  The  Month,  Nov.,  1911),  and  it  produces  in 
^rt  a  form  of  spiritual  testament  attributed  to  St. 
Charles  Borromeo.  Moreover,  there  is  good  evidence 
that  a  paper  of  this  kind  was  really  found.  Such  tes- 
taments were  undoubtedly  common  among  Catholics 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Jordan  had  no  particular 
motive  for  forging  a  very  long,  drearv ,  and  tedious  pro^ 
fession  of  Catnofidsm,  only  remotely  connected  with 
the  poet;  and  although  it  has  been  said  that  John 
8hakeq>eare  could  not  write  (Lee,  J.  W.  C^y,  and  C. 
C.  Stopes  trntintAin  the  Contrary),  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  a  priest  or  some  other  Catholic  friend 
drafted  the  document  for  him,  a  copy  of  which  was 
meant  to  be  laid  with  him  in  his  grave.  All  this  goes 
to  show  that  the  dramatist  in  his  youth  must  have 
been  brought  up  in  a  very  Catholic  atmosphere,  and 
indeed  the  history  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  conspira- 
tors (the  Cateebys  lived  at  Bushwood  Park  in  Strat- 
ford parish)  dtows  that  the  neighbouriiood  was  re- 
(pffded  as  quite  a  hotbed  of  recu8Ui|gr. 

On  the  other  hand  many  serious  difficulties  stand  in 
the  way  of  believing  that  William  Shakespeare  oould 
have  been  in  any  sense  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  old 
religion.  To  b^;in  with,  his  own  dausliters  were  not 
only  baptized  in  the  parish  church  as  tneir  father  had 
been,  but  were  undouotedly  brought  upas  Protestants, 
the  (dder,  Mrs.  Hall,  being  apparently  rather  Puritan 
in  her  ^rmpathies.  Again  Snakepeare  was  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  the  pariah  diurch,  though  it  is  admitted 
that  no  argument  can  be  deduced  from  this  as  to  the 
creed  he  professed  (Lee,  op.  cit.,  p.  220).  Mora  sig- 
nificant are  such  facts  as  that  in  160S  he  stood  goo- 
father  to  a  child  of  Henry  Walker,  as  shown  by  the 
parish  register,  that  in  1614  he  entertained  a  preacher 


at  his  house  "the  New  Place",  the  expense  being  ap- 
parently fatome  by  the  municipality,  that  he  was  very 
familiar  with  the  Bible  in  a  Protestant  version,  that  the 
various  legatees  and  executors  of  his  will  cannot  in  any 
way  be  identified  as  Catholics,  and  also  that  he  seems 
to  have  remained  on  terms  of  undiminished  intimacy 
with  Ben  Jonaon,  despite  tiie  latter's  excqrtionally 
disgrac^ul  apostasy  from  the  Catholic  Faith,  which  his 
had  for  a  time  embraced.  To  these  considerations 
must  now  be  added  the  fact  recently  brought  to  Ikht 
by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Wallace  of  Nebraska,  Vnat 
^bakespeare  during  his  residence  in  London  lived  for 
at  least  six  years  (1598-1604)  at  the  house  of  Chris- 
topher Mountjoy,  a  refugee  FVench  Huguenot,  who 
maintained  close  relations  with  the  French  Protestant 
Chuieh  in  London  (Harper's  Magazine,  Mardi,  1910, 
pp.  489^10).  Taking  these  facts  in  connexion  with 
the  loose  mtnality  of  the  Sonnets,  of  Venus  and  Adoai% 
etc.  abd  of  pasMges  in  the  play,  not  to  speak  at 
sundry  vague  hints  preserved  by  tradition  of  the 
poet's  rather  dissolute  morals,  the  MHtdusion  seeow 
certain  that,  even  if  Shakespeare's  sympathies  wei* 
with  the  Catholics,  he  made  little  or  no  attempt  to  live 
up  to  his  convictions.  For  such  a  man  it  is  intrinsic 
cally  possible  and  even  likely  that,  finding  himself  face 
to  face  with  death,  he  may  have  profited  by  the  happy 
incident  of  the  presence  of  some  priest  in  Stratford  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  Church  before  the  end  came. 
Thus  Archdeacon  Davies's  statement  that  "he  dyed  a 
Papyst"  is  by  no  means  incredible,  but  it  would  obvi- 
ously be  fooush  to  build  too  much  upon  an  unverifi- 
able  tradition  of  this  kind.  The  pomt  must  remain 
forever  uncertain. 

As  regards  the  internal  evidence  of  the  plays  and 
poems,  no  fair  appreciation  of  the  arguments  advanced 
by  Simpson.  Bowden,  and  others  can  ignore  the  strong 
leaven  of  Catholic  feeling  conspicuous  in  the  woru 
as  a  whole.  Detailed  discussion  would  be  impossi- 
ble here.  The  question  is  complicated  by  the  doubt 
whether  certain  more  Protestuit  passages  have  any 
rif^t  to  be  regarded  as  the  authentic  work  of  Shake- 
speare. For  example,  there  is  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  act  of 
"Heniy  VIII"i8nothi8.  ffimilarhr  in  "King  John" 
any  hasty  references  drawn  from  the  anti-papal  tone 
of  ootain  speeches  must  be  discounted  by  a  compari- 
son between  the  impression  left  by  the  finished  play 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  dramatist  ana  the 
virulent  prejudice  manifest  in  the  older  drama  of  "  The 
Troublesome  Reim  <tf  King  John",  which  Shake- 
speare transformed.  On  the  other  hand  the  type  of 
such  characters  as  Friar  Lawrence  or  of  the  uiar  in 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing",  of  Henrv  V,  of 
Katherine  of  Aragon,  and  of  otners,  as  well  as  the 
whole  ethos  of  "Measure  ^ot  Measure",  with  num- 
berless casual  allusions,  all  speak  eloquently  for  the 
Catholic  tone  of  the  poet's  mind  (see,  for  exanqile,  the 
rtiTerences  to  purgatory  and  the  last  sacraments  in 
"Hamlet",  Act  I,  sc.  5). 

Neither  can  any  serious  arguments  to  show  that 
Shakespeare  knew  nothing  of  Catholicism  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  he  speaks  of 
"evening  Mass".  Simpeon  and  others  have  quoted 
examples  of  the  practice  of  occasionally  saying  Mass 
in  the  afternoon,  one  of  the  places  where  this  was  wont 
to  happen  being  curiously  enoujdi  Verona  itself,  the 
scene  «  the  play.  The  real  difficulty  against  Simp- 
son's thesis  comes  rather  from  the  doubt  whether 
Shakespeare  was  not  infected  with  the  atheism,  which, 
as  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  writers  as  opposite 
in  spirit  as  Thomas  Nashe  and  Father  Peraon%^waa 
rampant  in  the  more  cultured  societjr  of  the  Elisa- 
bethan  age.  Such  a  doubting  or  sceptical  attitude  of 
mind,  as  multitudes  of  exanqiks  prove  in  our  own  day, 
is  by  no  means  inconsistent  witn  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  of  Catholicism,  and  even  apart  from  this 
it  wouM  surely  not  be  surprising  that  such  a  man  aa 
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Shakespeare  should  think  sympathetically  and  even 
tenderly  of  the  creed  in  which  nia  father  and  mother 
had  been  bioui^t  up,  a  creed  to  which  the^  probably 
adhered  at  least  in  their  hearts.  The  fact  m  any  case 
remains  that  the  number  of  Shakespearean  utterances 
<gq)rcBmve  of  a  fundamental  doubt  in  the  Divine 
economy  <A  the  world  seems  to  go  bqrond  the  require- 
mentsof  his  dramatic  purpose  anid  these  are  constantly 
put  into  the  mouths  of  characters  with  whom  the  poet 
IS  evidently  in  sympathy.  A  conspicuous  example  is 
the  q>eech  of  Prospero  in  "The  Tempest",  probably 
the  latest  of  the  plays,  ending  with  the  words: — 
"We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  cm,  and  our  little  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep". 
Whether  the  true  Shakespeare  speaks  here  no  one 
can  ever  tellj  but  even  if  it  were  so.  such  moods  {taas 
and  an  not  irreconcilable  with  faith  in  God  when  the 
soul  is  thrown  back  upon  herself  by  the  near  adf  ent  of 
Buffering  or  death.  A  welMoiown  example  is  afforded 
by  Uke  case  cf  littr^. 

The  mott  Ktiout  and  orifinal  oontributicm  made  from  a 
Cathotie  point  of  view  to  the  quaation  of  Shakeanaie'a  nUgkMia 
anfauona  u  bv  RiCHABoSiiinoN  in  The  RamUer  Uuly,  185t;  and 
March,  April,  and  May,  1858).  A  volune  founded  on  the  mate- 
liah  printed  and  manuaoript  aeeiunulatad  by  Simpaon  waa  aftor- 
warda  pubHahed  by  FATau  H.  S.  BoirsBN,  Tki  Reliaim  ofahakt- 
tptm  (London,  1890).  In  the  pieaent  miter's  Judgment,  the 
•videnea  iniaTour  of  the  poet'i  Catholicity  ia  unduly  preaaed  b]r 
both  of  theae  inveetisatota  and  tlie  diffieulti«a  too  lish Uy  diamlaiWl, 
bat  on  tin  other  hud  Simpaon'a  the^  certainly  deaervea  mora 
earefiil  examination  than  it  baa  uaaally  lecehred,  even  from 
the  few  who  have  noticed  his  anumenta,  for  example  from 
Canox  Baacmxa  in  ml.  X  of  the  SIntfard  Tom  adtCian  </  A* 
Wvrlu  a(  Shak— peart  (Stratford,  IOO7). 

See  aJao:  Lillt,  Siudiee  in  Relitim  and  Littmture  (London, ' 
1904),  1-30:  Coixma,  Stvdiee  in  SKalcemare  (London,  1904); 
QiLnzA  in  ilimr.  Cla<A.  Qwat.  Set.  (Philadelphia,  1900);  Bauh- 
auRirea  in  Kirdunlexikm  (Fteibttni,  ISSn;  Hxcn,  Die  OrOm 
Sukeepeane  (Freiburg,  1878);  Spahisb,  Dtr  "Papiet"  Oiahe- 
epean  in  Hamttt  (Trier.  1890);  Rues,  Suinpaora'a  SUBuno  «r 
kat.  KM*  (Maina,  18S4):Ca>nDi,  .Skotatiiaare  i^iritanand  Recue- 
oM  (Edinbnr^,  1897);  DowNnro,  Odd  <n  SKaketpm  (London, 
1901):  VLoiujm,  Shakeeptan'i  ImMk^  (Boston,  1884):  lawiH, 
Skatsapeors'f  Kelitimu  Bdief  in  Oxrland  Monthtv  (S»a  Francisco, 
Aus.  and  Sept.,  187S);  ron^^aketptan  Ihe  Oreat  Dramatie 
Demonelntorof  Catholic  Faith  (Waehington,  1902);  RoBanaoM, 
BeKgim  of  Shaktepeart  (Loodcm,  1877);  Sctuubb,  Shaketpeare'i 
Confurim  in  KaOuiieAe  FbiQeduiJIm  (No.  134);  Wilsxs, 
SMketpeare  fnm  an  ^swrtean  Point  of  View  (New  York,  18771; 
CuUM'l'aaimni.  The  RMgioHe  Belief  o/  Shakeipeare  (New  YoiK, 
1906),  a  booklet  of  no  value;  Rio,  William  SheJuepeare  (Paria, 
1864):  Mabok  in  Bdinburgh  Retiew  (Jan.,  1806);  THUBarOM  in 
MotM  (May.  1882;  Nov.,  1911);  Bonm,  The  SeUtion  of 
Shakeepeare  (Triehinopoly,  1899);  Rom,  Real  Religion  of 
Siaketpean  (London.  1872).         Hkbbkbt  ThubsTOIT. 


fir- 


,  (from  Shaman  or  Saman,  a  word  de- 
rived by  Bantxaroff  from  Manchu  aaman,  i.  e.,  an 
excited  or  raving  man,  by  van  Gennep  and  Keane  from 
SmumaTungus  word;  others  say  a  later  dialectic  form 
of  theShuisknt  sranum,  i.e.,a  woricer  or  toiler},  a  vague 
term  used  by  explorers  of  Siberia  in  the  eigjiteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  to  designate  not  a  specific 
reli^on  but  a  form  of  savage  magic  or  science,  by 
which  physical  nature  was  believed  to  be  brought 
under  the  control  of  man.  It  prevails  among  Tmar 
nian  and  Mongolian  tribes  and  American  Indims,  and 
blends  with  thdr  varied  religious  beliefs  and  oustoiru. 
Thus  the  Turanians  believe  the  shamans  woe  a  class 
created  by  the  heaven-god  Tengri  to  struggle  for 
men's  good  against  the  evil  spirits.  The  Buddhist 
Mongols  call  Shamanism  ahmra^hadshin,  i.  e.,  the 
black  faith,  the  Chinese  tjathien,  i.  e.,  dancing  before 
spirits.  Tlie  shamans  are  variously  designated,  e.  g-, 
by  Tatars  ham,  by  Samoyeds  (orvib,  by  Ostjaks 
tadSb,  by  Buriatee  hoe,  by  Yakut  Turks  oyun,  by 
American  Indians  medtetn«  men.  In  the  Bhagavata 
Purana  the  Jains  are  called  shramans.  In  Persian- 
Hindu  the  term  "shaman"  means  an  idolata.  In 
Tibet  Shamanism  represents  a  Buddhism  degenerated 
into  demonoloey.  Thus  the  Mongols  say  that  sha- 
mans are  ck)s«y  allied  with  Odoul,  or  Satan,  who 
win  not  injure  any  tribe  that  obeys  its  wisards. 

(1)  Shamanism  rests  for  its  bans  on  the  animistie 
view  of  nature.   Animism  (q.  v.)  teaches  that  primir 


tive  and  savage  man  views  tiie  world  as  pervaded  hy 
qiiritual  forces.  Fairies,  goblins,  ^losts,  and  desnc— 
hover  about  him  waking  at  slewing:  ihej  are  the 
cause  of  his  mishiqie,  loMes,  pains.  Momitanu, 
woods,  forests,  rivers,  lakes  are  conceived  to  i 
spirits,  i.  e.,  the  iithrUM  of  the  Yakuts,  and  to  1 
ing,  thinking,  willing,  paasionful  beings  like 
In  reniect  to  these,  man  is  in  a  state  of  h^nl 

The  shaman  by  appropriate  words  snd  acta  

power  to  shkld  man  and  envelope  him  in  a  kind  <rf 
protective  armour  so  that  the  evil  q>irita  beeome  m- 
aetive  or  inoffensive.  His  rdfe  is  that  of  antaeoniBt 
to  die  spirits  and  of  guardian  to  ordinary  man.  Tbe 
Esquimaux  believe  all  the  affairs  of  life  are  under  tlie 
ocmlrol  of  malignant  qnrits  ^o  are  evetjwlteie. 
These  minor  q>irits  are  subject  to  thegreat  mpait 
Tung-Ak,  yet  must  be  propitiated.  » 
alone  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  deal  with  Tkmg-Ak, 
though  not  superior  to  him.  Tung-Ak  is  a  name  for 
Deatn,  who  ever  seeks  to  harass  the  uves  of  people  that 
their  spirits  may  go  to  dwell  with  him.   Ellis  says  that 

?>irit8  far  from  friendly  compassed  the  lives  of  the 
Olynesian  islanders  on  every  side.  The  goda  of  the 
Maori  were  deinons  thron^^iw  like  moequitoe  and  ever 
watchful  to  inflict  evil;  their  desinis  oould  be  eounto^ 
acted  only  by  powerful  spells  and  charms.  In  Kam- 
chatka every  comer  of  euth  and  heaven  was  bdieved 
to  be  full  of  qiirits  more  dreaded  than  Ciod.  The 
Navajo,  Ojibwas,  and  Dakotah  Indians  have  a 
multiplicity  of  qiirits,  both  evil  and  good,  filling  aU 
mace,  which  can  be  communicated  widi  only  after 
4iue  preparation  by  the  persons  yiba  have  power  to 
do  so,  i.  e.,  medt  or  Jotaakeed. 

(2)  The  main  prmciple  of  Shamanism  is  the  at- 
tempt to  control  physical  nature.  Hence  the  tenn 
embraces  the  various  methods  by  which  the  nurita 
can  be  brought  near  or  driven  awajr.  The  bdieftliat 
the  shainanpractiaes  this  magic  art  is  universal  amonjg 
savages.  To  this  art  nothing  seons  impooaible;  it 
intimately  affects  their  conduct  and  is  r^ected  in 
thdr  mjrths.  In  some  cases  initiation  is  required. 
Thus  with  the  Navaio  and  Qjibwas  Hyey  who  have 
successfully  passed  through  the  four  denees  of  the 
mediwin  are  called  med4,  anid  are  considered  competent 
to  foresee  and  prophesy,  to  cure  diaeaaes  and  to  pro- 
long life,  to  make  fetishes,  and  to  aid  others  in  attain- 
ing desires  not  to  be  realised  in  any  other  way.  They 
ytbo  have  received  instruction  in  one  or  two  degreea 
usually  practise  a  speeialtv,  e.g.,  mairing  ntin,  finding 
game,  curing  diseases.  For  ttua  women  are  aiigOJ* 
Again  the  yoasoibeed,  <Mr  jugglers,  form  a  distinct  cbas 
with  no  system  of  initiation.  e.g.,  an  individual  an- 
nounces himself  a  jossakeed  aui  performs  feats  of 
magic  in  substantiatioa  of  his  claim.  Among  'the 
Australians  the  birraark  were  supposed  to  be  initi- 
ated hy  wandering  ^osts.  The  Dakotahs  bdieve  the 
mediome  men  to  be  uxtkamud  (from  teakan,  L  e.,  Rod- 
man) by  mystic  intercourse  with  supernatural  beuogp 
in  dreams  and  trances.  Theb  business  waa  to  diseen 
future  events,  lead  on  die  war«ath,  raise  the  stonn, 
calm  the  t«npest,  converse  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning as  with  familiar  friends.  Father  Le  Jeune 
writes  that  the  medicine  men  of  the  Iroquois  enjoyed 
all  the  attributes  of  Zeus.  Tiele  says  that  the  magixat 
power  is  possessed  by  the  shaman  in  common  with  tibe 
higher  spirits  and  does  not  differ  from  theirs;  in  reli- 
gious observances  the  magician  priests  entird^  super- 
sede the  gods  and  assume  their  fcnms  (SeMooe  of 
Religion,  II,  108). 

Most  commonlv  the  shaman  is  a  man.  Amaog  the 
Yakuts,  die  Carib  tribes,  and  in  Northern  CSilifaniia 
there  are  female  as  well  as  male  diamans;  and  in  some 
eases,  e.  g.,  the  Yakuts,  male  shamans  have  to  awsimw 
women's  drees.  Every  Maim  warrior  is  a  shaman. 
In  Samoa  there  is  no  regular  caste,  but  in  other 
Polynesian  jiroups  the  shaman  is  the  ffimhisive  privileM 
of  an  hereditary  class  of  nobles.   With  the  Yakuta  the 
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|jft  of  BhamaniBm  ia  not  hereditary,  but  the  proteot- 
ing  epirit  of  a  i»>mnii»i  who  dies  is  reincarnated  in 
some  member  of  Uke  same  family.  To  them  the  pro- 
tecting q>irit  ia  an  indispensable  attribute  of  the 
■fiMniMi.  Th^  believe  uat  the  shaman  has  an 
OmOgOt,  i.  e.,  a  spirit-protector,  and  an  ie-^Ia,  i.  e., 
image  of  an  animal  protector,  e totemism.  Hence 
the  ahatnana  are  graded  in  power  according  to  the 
ie-kyla,  e.  g.,  die  wetkest  have  the  ie^Jfeyla  of  a  dog,  the 
most  pownful  that  of  a  bull  or  an  eagle.  The  anOgltt 
is  a  being  completely  difiFerent,  and  generally  is  the 
sold  of  a  dead  shaman.  Every  person  has  a  spirit- 
wotector,  but  that  of  the  shanaan  is  of  a  kind  apart. 
Witii  the  American  Indians  the  guardian  q>irit.  from 
whom  the  novice  derives  aid,  is  more  generaUy  se- 
cured from  the  hosts  of  aninud  gpititaj  it  can  also  be 
obtained  from  the  local  spirits  or  spvits  of  natural 
phenomena,  from  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  or  from  the 
greater  dmties. 

In  the  practice  of  his  art  the  Shaman  is  regarded  as: 
(a)  A  h«da',  hence  the  term  "medicine  man",  and 
the  secret  medicine  societies  of  the  Seneca,  and  (rf 
other  American  tribes;  the  Alaskan  Tungaks  are 
principtJly  healers,  (b)  An  educator,  i.  e.,  the  keeper 
of  myth  and  tradition,  of  the  arts  of  writing  and 
divinationj  he  is  the  repository  of  the  tribal  wisdom, 
(c)  A  dvil  magistrate;  as  seers  possessing  secret 
knowledge  with  power  at  times  of  aswiming  other 
shapes  and  of  employing  the  souls  of  the  dead,  they 
are  credited  with  ability  to  detect  and  punish  crimes, 
e.  g^  the  Angaput  wiaards  among  the  Esquimaux. 
In  Siberia  eveiy  tribe  has  its  chin  shaman  who  ar- 
ranges the  rites  and  takes  charge  of  the  idols;  under 
him  are  local  and  family  wiiards  who  regulate  all  that 
concerns  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  and  consecrate 
dwellingB  and  food,  (d)  A  waiwihiei;  thus  with  tiie 
Dakotahs  and  Ch^ennes  the  head  waiM^bief  must  be 
a  medicine  man.  Hence  the  shaman  possesses  great  in- 
fluence and  in  manv  cases  is  the  real  ruler  of  the  tribe. 

The  means  whicn  the  shaman  uses  are:  (a)  Sym- 
bolic magic,  on  the  principle  that  association  in 
thought  must  involve  similar  connexion  in  reality, 
e.  g.,  the  war  and  hunting  dances  of  the  Red  Indians, 
placmg  magical  fruit-shraed  stones  in  the  garden  to 
msuie  a  good  crop,  to  bring  about  the  death  of  a 
person  by  making  an  image  ofnim  and  then  destroying 
It  or  rubbing  red  punt  on  the  heart  of  the  figure  and 
thrustii^  a  sharp  instrumrait  into  it.  (b)  Fasting 
with  sobtude  and  vei^  generally  bodily  cleanness  and 
incantations  usually  in  some  ancient  or  unmeaning 
language  and  with  the  Yakuts  very  obscene.  Thus 
the  song  that  salved  wounds  was  known  to  the  Greeks, 
e.  g.,  the  Odyssey,  and  to  the  Finns,  e.  g.,  the  epic 
po«n  Kaleirola.  Among  the  Indo-Europeans  the 
mcantations  are  known  as  tnatUnu,  and  are  usuallv 
texts  from  the  Vedas  chanted  over  the  sick.  With 
the  New  Zealandera  they  are  called  karakiaa.  In 
ancient  Egypt,  according  to  Maspero,  the  gods  had 
to  ob^  when  called  by^  tiieir  own  name.  At  Eleusis 
not  the  name  but  the  intonation  of  the  voice  of  the 
magician  produced  the  mysterious  results.  In  caJIing 
on  the  spirits  the  shaman  imitates  the  various  sounds 
of  objects  in  nature  wherein  the  spirits  are  supposed 
to  reside,  e.  g.,  the  whispering  breeze,  the  whistling 
and  howung  storm,  the  growling  bear,  the  screeching 
owl.  (c)  Etances  and  oontortionB  with  use  of  rattle 
and  druioa  and  a  distinctive  dress  decked  with  snakes, 
stripes  of  fur,  little  beUs.  Among  the  Ojibwas  at  the 
sound  of  the  sacred  drum  every  one  rises  and'becomes 
inqiired  because  the  Great  Spirit  is  then  present  in 
the  lodge.  The  frensy  and  contortions  lead  to  an 
ecstatic  state  which  is  considered  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. In  South  America  drugs  are  used  to  induce 
stupor.  The  spiritual  flight  in  search  of  information 
is  duracteristic  of  the  Siberian  shaman;  it  is  rare  in 
America.  Vambdiy  cites  a  whole  series  of  sluunan- 
istio  ceranonies,  e.  g.,  tambourines  and  fire-dances. 


tHWstised  by  the  anci«it  <ajt-uvzur.  Shaman  incanta- 
tions are  found  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  t^e 
Medes  at  Suze.  Sacrifices,  gifts  of  beads  and  tobacco, 
and  a  few  drops  of  the  novice's  blood  form  part  of 
these  rites  with  the  Alnerican  Indians,  (d)  Posses- 
sion; thus  in  Korea  the  pan-su  is  supposed  to  have 
power  over  the  spirits,  because  he  is  possessed  by  a 
more  powerful  demon  whose  strength  he  is  able  to 
wield.  This  is  also  the  belief  of  the  Yakuts. 

(3)  Shamanism  is  closely  akin  to  Fetishism,  and  at 
times  it  is  difficult  to  teU  whetha  the  practices  in 
vogue  among  certain  peoples  should  be  referred  to  the 
one  or  to  the  other.  Both  spring  from  Animism;  both 
are  eiystems  of  savage  magic  or  science  and  have  cer- 
tain rites  iq  common.  Yet  the  differences  consist  in 
the  belief  that  in  Fetishism  the  magic  power  resides 
in  the  instrument  or  in  particular  substances  and 
passes  into  or  acts  upon  the  object,  whereas  in 
ShamaniBm  the  will-enort  of. the  magician  is  the 
efficient  factor  in  compelling  souls  or  spirits  or  gods 
to  do  his  will  or  in  preventing  them  from  doing  Uieir 
own.  Hence  in  Fetishism  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
thing,  althou^  fasting  and  incantatkms  mav  be  em- 
ployed in  maung  the  fetish;  in  Shamanism  die  prime 
factor  is  the  will  or  personalitv  of  the  magician,  al- 
though he  may  employ  the  like  means.  Therefore 
we  cannot  admit  the  statement  of  Peechd  who  rdfers 
to  Shamanism  everything  connected  with  magic  and 
ritual. 

Crilieitm. — (a)  The  reasons  which  prove  Anim- 
ism to  be  false  destroy  the  basis  on  which  Shamanism 
rests,  (b)  Shamanism  takes  for  granted  the  theory 
that  fear  is  the  origin  of  religion.  De  La  Saussaye  holds 
that  the  concept  of  God  cannot  arise  ezclusivdy  from 
fear  produced  by  certain  biological  phenomena.  Rob- 
ertson Smith  teaches  that  from  the  earliest  times, 
religion,  distinct  from  magic  and  secrecy,  addresses 
itself  to  kindred  and  friendly  beings,  and  that  it 
is  not  with  a  vague  fear  of  unknown  powers  but  with 
a  loving  reverence  for  known  Gods  that  religion  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  began  (Religion  of  t&  Semites, 
2nd  ed.,  p.  54).  Tiele  says  "worship  even  in  its  most 
primitive  form  always  contains  an  element  of  venera- 
tion "and  calls  sorcery  "a  disease  of  rdigion"  (Science 
of  Ileligion,  II,  136,  141).  (c)  Shamanism  is  not  a 
rdigion.  Tlie  religious  priest  beseeches  the  favour  of 
the  gods;  the  shaman  is  believed  to  be  able  to  com- 
pel and  command  them  to  do  his  will.  Hence  de  La 
Saussaye  regards  Shamanism  not  as  a  name  for  a 
principal  form  of  religion  but  for  important  phe- 
nomena and  tendencies  of  Animism. 

D'Hablbz.  La  relioion  nalwnaU  det  Tartaru  oriental  in 
Acadimu  nyah  dtt  tdmca,  da  UUnt  a(  rf»  btawe-artt  dt  Bit- 
f<(iM,  XL  (1887);  AcHEUS,  A6ru<dcr  Mrv'ncAcnifan  RtliaiomvTit- 
—ntekajt  (Leipiic,  1904):  TrioB,  Prinuti—  CvUun  (Srd  Amer. 
•d.,  New  York,  1889)'  Fsazbb,  GoUtn  Bough  (London,  1900); 
Jttmt  Relatim*,  ed.  Thwattu  (Cleveland,  1896-1901) ;  MCller, 
CoHtribuliont  to  ih*  Sei*M»  of  iiylhalaty  (London,  1897);  Lano, 
Uytk  Ritual  and  Rtliaim  (London,  1887);  Abbbcbohbt,  Pn- 
and  PnMuitoric  fmnt  (London,  1898);  Ksamb,  Th4  World' t 
Ptopln  (New  York,  1908):  Fubixiho,  Tht  Faitkt  of  Mat  {Imh- 
don,  1906) ;  SiUKMtcwnn  In  Smte  de  rhiit.  da  rtlioioiu,  XLVt; 
▼AH  Qmnnr  in  Rtnu  do  VhUt.  du  ntiaiom  XLVll-  Staduno 
in  ConUmvorary  Rmiea  (Jan.  1901);  Dixon  io  Journal  of 
Amtrican  FoMon  (Jan.,  1808):  ilm«rMaa  ArUhropolotitt,  I,  IV. 


John  T.  Dbkcoll. 


Shammal  (calledAo-Zaten,  "the  Elder"),  a  famous 
Jewish  scribe  who  together  with  Hillel  made  up  the 
last  of  "the  pairs"  (lAgfilh).  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
erroneously  named,  '  piesidents  and  vice-presidents" 
of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  schools  of  Shammai  and 
Hillel  held  rival  sway,  according  to  Talmudic  tradi- 
tion (Shabbath  15a),  from  about  a  hundred  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  70).  Com- 
paratively little  is  known  about  either  of  the  great 
scribes.  _  The  Mischna,  the  only  trustworthy  au- 
thority in  this  matter,  mentions  ShanuAai  in  only 
eight  passages  (Maaser  sheni,  II,  4,  9;  Oria,  II,  5; 
EduyothI,  1-4,  10,  II:  Aboth,  I,  12,  16,  V,  17; 
Kelim,  XXII,  4;  Nidda,  1, 1).   He  was  the  very  op- 
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SHAN-TUHO 


podte  of  Hillel  in  character  and  teaching.  Stem 
and  severe  in  living  the  law  to  the  letter^e  was  strict 
to  an  extreme  in  lM(aI  interpretation.  The  tale  tells 
that,  on  the  feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  his  daughter-in- 
law  gave  birth'  to  a  child;  straightway  Shanunai  had 
the  roof  broken  through  and  the  bed  oovwed  over 
with  boughs,  so  that  the  child  might  celebrate  the 
feast  in-  an  improvised  ttUcka  (tent  or  booth)  and 
might  not  fail  of  keeping  the  law  of  Leviticus  (xxiii,  42). 

The  strictness  of  the  master  characterises  the  school 
of  Shammai  as  opposed  to  that  of  Hillel.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  schools  had  regard  ehi^y 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  first,  second,  third  and 
fifth  parts  of  the  "Mishna" — i.  e.  to  religious  dues, 
the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  holjr  days^the  laws 
in  regfurd  to  marriage  and  purification.  The  law, 
for  example,  to  prepare  no  food  on  the  Sabbath  had  to 
be  observea  by  not  allowing  even  the  beast  to  toil; 
hence  it  was  argued  that  an  egg  laid  on  the  Sabbath 
might  not  be  eaten  (Eduyoth.  iv,  1).  Another  de- 
bate was  whether,  on  a  holy  aay,  a  ladder  might  be 
borne  from  one  dove-cote  to  another  or  should  only 
be  glided  from  hole  to  hole.  The  need  of  fringes  to  a 
linen  night-dress  was  likewise  made  a  matter  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  schools  (Eduyoth,  iv,  10). 
In  these  and  many  other  discussions  we  mid  much 
straining  out  of  gnats  and  swallowing  of  camels' 
(Matt.,  xxiii,  24),  much  pain  taken  to  push  the  Mosaic 
Law  to  an  unbearable  extreme,  and  no  heed  given 
to  the  practical  reform  which  was  really  needed  in 
Jewish  morals.  It  was  the  method  of  the  school 
of  Shammai  rather  than  that  of  Hillel  which  Christ 
condemned.  On  this  account  non-Catholic  scholars 
generally  make  Him  out  to  have  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Hillel.  This  opinion  has  been  shared  in  by 
a.  few  Catholics  (Gigot,  "General  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scripture",  New  York.  1900, 
p.  422).  Most  Catholic  exegptea,  however,  refuse  to 
admit  that  Christ  belonged  to  any  of  tne  fallible 
Jewish  schools  of  interpretation.  He  established 
His  own  school — to  wit.  tne  infallible  teaching  body 
to  which  He  gave  the  Old  Testament  to  have  and  to 
ke^  and  to  inteipret  to  all  nations  without  error. 

ScrOseb,  Tkt  Jtmk  PeopU  in  Ou  Timt  of  Jtnu  Chritt,  I  (Ed- 
inburch,  1885),  361;  OkXti.  OeMktcM*  der  Juim,  III  (3rd  ad., 
Barlin,  187S),  671  (tr.  PhiUdalphiiL,  1873). 

Walter  Drum 
ghfcwaiiM,  John W.  See Habhtbbubq,  Diocbbb  or. 


goo  pupils;  20  schools  for  girls,  with  200  papOm;  1 
asylum  for  okl  men,  with  118  inmatee;  6orphMiagf», 
with  609  inmates;  10  Ecandsoan  Sirten  of  Mary; 
18.200  Catholics;  7302  catechumens. 

JfiMiOM  CaUuUcm  (Boma,  1«07).  V.  H.  MoNTAITAB. 


-ti,  ViCABIATB  AfOBTOUC  Or  NOBTHBBN. — 

The  Tkith  was  carried  for  the  first  time  into  the 
Province  of  Shan-si,  Northern  China,  by  the  Jesuit 
and  Franciscan  Fathers  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. At  fii8t  the  province  was  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops  of  Peking;  in  1698  it  was 
erected,  with  the  Province  of  Shen-si,  a  vicariate 
.4post<dic  by  Innocent  XII.  From  1762  to  1838  the 
two  Provinces  of  Hu-pe  and  Hu-nan  were  added  to 
the  same  vicariate.  On  17  June,  1890,  the  Vicariate 
Apoetohc  of  Shan-ei  was  divided  into  two  mis- 
sions: NorUiem  and  Southern  Shan-si.  In  1900  the 
notorious  Yu-Hien  ordered  a  wholesale  massacre  of 
missionaries,  bo^  Catholic  and  Protestant,  at  T'ai- 
vuan-fu.  Gregorio  Grassi,  vicar  Apostolic,  his  coad- 
lotor  Francisco  Fo^lla,  Fathers  Facchini,  Saccani, 
Theodoric  Balat,  Egide,  Brother  Andrew  Baur,  seven 
Franciscan  Sisters  of  Mary,  several  native  priests, 
and  many  Christians  were  massacred.  The  vica- 
riate Apostolic  has  6,000,000  inhabitants.  The  mis- 
sion is  entrusted  to  the  Franciscan  Fathers.  The 
present  vicar  Apostolic  is  the  Right  Rev.  Eugene 
Massi,  who  resides  at  T'ai-yuan. 

In  1904  the  Catholic  community  numbered  :  11 
European  Franciscan  Fathers;  14  native  priests;  14,- 
700  CathoGcs;  2500  catechumens.  In  1910  then 
were:  15  European  Franciscan  Fathers;  16  native 
priests;  24  churches;  154  chapels;  269  stations;  2 
BeminariflH,  with  33  students;  150  schools  iar  boys,  with 


8haa-ii,  Vicabiatb  Aposiouc  or  SovTHKWf, 
erected  in  1890;  there  are  about  6,000,000  mhafat- 
tants;  the  mission  is  entrusted  to  the  FrmnaacHi 
Fathers.  The  present  vicar  Apostolic  is  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Mgr.  Oderic  Timmer,  titular  Bishop  of  Drusipue,  bom 
18  October,  1859,  consecrated  20  Julj,  1901.  He 
resides  at  Lu-an-fu.  In  1903  the  mission  nuinberad: 
21  European  Franciscan  Fathers;  5  native  pzieata; 
10,300  Catholics;  9,200  catediumois;  94«diuretiesaiid 
chapels.  In  1910  there  were:  24  European  Franda- 
can  Fathers;  6  native  prieste;  15,003  CathoUcs; 
9,230  catechumens:  183  ehurehes  and  chapeb 

Miumm  CaOuMea  (Rome,  1907).  V.  H.  MoMTANAS. 

Sham-tuiig,  Vicariate  Apostouc  or  Eabtkkn. 
— This  mission  was  sraiarated  in  1894  from  Nortbon 
Shan-Tung  and  erected  into  a  vicariate  .^ostotic.  It 
includes  the  three  civil  Prefectures  ct  Yen-C3iu-F^ 
Lai-Cfau-Fu,  and  Teng-Chu-Fu.  Tliere  are  about 
10,000,006  inhabitants.  The  climate  is  very  heaMiy. 
On  Nov^  1897,  two  Goman  missionaries,  Fatben 
Francis  Xavier  Nies  and  Richard  Henl^  were  at- 
tacked and  maasaered  in  the  village  of  Chang-Kiar- 
Chwang.  This  double  murder  led  to  the  occupation 
of  Kiao-Chau  on  14  Nov.,  1897,  by  the  German  fleet. 
In  1899  the  territory  occupied  by  the  G«nnaa  Gov- 
ernment was  separated  from  Eastern  Shan-Tung 
and  confided  to  uie  miasion  of  Southern  Shan-1>mg. 
The  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Elastem  Shao-Tung  is  en- 
trusted to  the  Franciscan  Fathere.  The  actuu  vicar 
Apostolic  is  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Cssarius  Schang,  titolai 
Bishop  of  Vaga,  b.  3  July,  1835,  appointed  22  May 
1894.  He  resides  at  Che-Fu.  In  1904  the  mission 
had:  16  European  Franciscan  Fathers;  3  native  priesta; 
9400  Catholics;  10,500  catechumens;  and  145churehea 
and  chapels.  In  1909  there  were:  17  European  Fran- 
ciscan Fathers;  2  Ehiropean  secular  prieste;  3  na- 
tive prieste;  9900  Catholics;  11,700  calechomens;  13 
churches;  138  cli^>el8;  350  stations;  1  seminaiv  with  5 
studente;  1  preparato^  seininaiy,  with  27  stuoento;  30 
schools  for  boys,  with  622  pupils;  24  schools  for  giria, 
with  435  pupils;  2  colleges  for  boys,  with  140  studente: 
1  college  for  girls,  with  25  studente;  2  industrial 
schools,  with  154  pupils;  3  hospitals:  3  orphanaceo, 
with  195  oiphans;  30  sisters  of  the  Franciscan  Mia- 
sionaries  of  Maiy. 

Miuionn  Calhohea  (Roma.  1907).  V.  H.  MoHTANAB. 

Sham-tung,  Vicariat*  Apostouc  or  Nortbkbk, 
Qcected  by  Gr^ry  XVI  in  1830.  The  firet  vicar 
Apostolic  was  Louis  de  Besi,  formeriy  Pro- Vicar  of 
Bu-pe  and  Hu-nan.  This  vicariate  Apoatolio  had  to 
undergo  many  wars  and  persecutions.  In  1885  it  was 
divided  into  Northern  and  Southern  Sian-tung;  in 
1894,  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Eastern  Shan-tung 
was  erected.  The  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Northern 
Shan-tung  enjoys  a  salubrious  and  temperate  dimate; 
it  numbers  11,()00,000  inhabitante,  and  is  entrusted  to 
the  Franciscan  Fathers.  Thepresent  vicar  Apoetolie 
is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Ephrem  Gieeen,  titular  Bishop  of 
Paltus,  bom  16  October,  1868,  consecrated  8  July, 
1902.  He  resides  at  Tsi-nan-fu.  In  1904  the  mia- 
sion numbered:  11  European  Franciscan  Fathers;  18 
native  prieste;  18,000  CJatholios;  13,900  catetdiumens; 
and  134  churches  and  chapels.  In  1910  there  wwe: 
29  European  Franciscan  Fathers;  19  native  prieste; 
28,000  Catholics;  20,000  catechumens;  187churdiea 

J#M«oiiM  CoUoiioa  (Roma,  1007).  V.  H.  MoNTANAR. 

Shaa-tung,  Vicariate  Apostouc  or  SoxmanaM. 
— On  2  Jan.,  1882,  the  then  Viear  Apostolic  of  Shan- 
tung, Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  D.  Oosi,  elected  as  pro-vieat 
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ApOBtolio  for  the  southern  part  of  Tub  vicariate 
Father  John  Bt^tist  Anzer,  a  member  of  the  Steyl 
Seminaiy.  Father  Anser  with  another  miaaionaiy  of 
the  same  seminary  went  to  this  part  of  the  mission, 
where  the  Catholic  religion  had  been  scarcely  preached 
before.  Later,  other  missionarieB  of  the  Sfune  society 
came,  and  in  1886  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  South- 
em  Shaa-tung  was  erected.  In  1898  the  four  civil 
districts  of  Kiao-Chau,  Tsi-Me,  Kau-Mi,  and  Chu- 
chonc,  belonging  to  the  German  Government,  were 
added.  The  cUmate  is  temperate,  and  tiiere  are 
12,000,000  inhabitants.  The  nussion  is  entrusted 
to  the  priests  of  the  Divine  Word  of  Steyl.  The  ac- 
tual vicar  Apostolic  is  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Augustine  Hen- 
ninghaus,  titular  Bishop  of  Hypaepa,  ^pointed  7 
Aug.,  1904.  He  resides  at  Yen-Chu-Fu.  In  1904 
the  mission  had :  37  European  priests;  11  nativepriests; 
26,300  Catholics;  40,400  catechumens;  and  130 
churches  and  chapels.  In  1908  tiiere  wa«:  46  Euro- 
pean priests:  12  native  priests;  35,301  Catholics; 
39,838  catechumens;  131  churches  and  chapels;  1 
seminary,  with  6  studmts;  1  preparatory  seminary, 
with  50  studoits;  8  Chino-German  schools,  with  323 
students;  107  schools  for  catechumens,  with  1384  stu- 
dents; 2  schools  for  oatechists,  with  194  students;  33 
Chinese  schools,  with  350  pupils;  1  college  for  Euro- 
pean gii'l'f  with  51  studraits;  2  asylums  for  old  men, 
with  68  inmates;  1  hospital;  6  orphanages,  with  428 
<wphan8;  3  Marianist  Brothers;  12  sisters  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Missionaries  of  Maty;  6  Servants  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Miuumu  CaaiMea  (Rome,  1907).  V.  H.  MONTANAR. 

Shane,  Jaiosp  (alias  Pollabd),  b.  at  York,  1577; 
d.  at  Lincoln,  1630.  Converted  when  voung,  he 
made  his  priestly  studies  at  the  English  College, 
Valladolid,  was  ordained  in  1604,  and  returned  to 
England  in  1606.  Here  a  singular  trial  awaited  him. 
Believing  that  he  mi^t  assist  his  parents  to  the  Faith, 
he  visited  them  at  Everingham,  but  was  insidiously 
kept  a  prisoner  at  home,  and  subjected  to  every  pos- 
sible prenure  to  induce  him  to  renoimoe  the  Faith. 
Disputations  and  entreaties  alternated  with  threats, 
the  use  of  violence,  and  constant  surveUlanoe.  While 
his  mother  conjured  him  on  her  knees  to  yield)  his 
father  begged  the  authorities  rather  to  keep  him  close 
in  England,  than  to  let  him  go  into  exile.  But  the 
"Annals"  of  his  Coll^  attest  that  Shaxpe  was  a 
man  "of  great  courage  and  learning".  His  constancy 
pievailed.  He  was  eventually  taken  to  the  arch- 
bishop's prison,  then  droorted.  Having  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  (1608),  he  became  professor  of 
Scripture  at  Louvain  for  three  years,  after  which  he 
returned,  and  worked  on  the  KTigliah  mission  until 
his  death.  He  wrote  "The  Tnal  of  Protestant 
Private  Spirit"  (s.  1.,  1630). 

FOLST,  Rteordt,  II  (1884),  618:  Blacktan.  AnnaUm  colkeii 
8.  Albatn  Vi:MM<Mi  (Iiondon,  1898);  Mom,  Hut.  prot.  angli- 
COM  S.J.  (St.  Omens,  1660);  Oillow,  BibL  Diet.  Sng.  Catk., 

»•  J.  H.  POLLBN. 

Slwa,  John  Dawson  Giuiabt,  historian,  b.  in 
New  York,  22  July,  1824;  d.  at  EUaabeth,  New 
Jersey,  22  Feb.,  1892.  The  name  Gilmaiy  (Servant 
of  Nlary)  was  assumed  at  a  late  period  of  his  life. 
Young  Shea  was  a  pupil  of  the  Susters  of  Charity, 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia  College  grammar 
school,  of  which  his  father  was  principal.  At  an  early, 
age  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  Spanish  merchant's  office, 
where  he  learned  to  read  and  write  Speuoish  fluoitly. 
When  only  fourteen  he  contributed  an  article  on 
the  soldier-cardinal  Albomos  to  the  "Young  Peo- 
ple's Catholic  Magazine"  (1838).  Subsequently 
he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  oar  in 
1846.  In  the  following  year  he  entered  the  novi- 
tiate of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Fordham.  New 
York,  and  remained  a  member  of  the  order  until  1852. 
As  a  Jesuit  he  was  associated  with  the  scholariy 
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Father  Martin,  S.J.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's  CollM;e, 
Montreal,  under  whose  inspiration  was  developed  his 
natural  taste  for  literary  and  historical  studies. 
In  1852  he  left  the  Society,  and  presently  began  a 
systematic  study  of  the  early  Indian  missions  in 
America.  The  re- 
sults of  his  re- 
searches soon  ap- 
peared in  the  pages 
of  the  "United 
States  Catholic 
Magazine",  pul>^ 
lished  in  Baltimore. 
Shea's  first  note- 
worthy publication 
was  Uie  "Discov- 
ery and  Explora- 
tion of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  with 
the  original  narra- 
tives of  Marquette, 
Allouez,  Membr^, 
Hennepin,  and 
Anastase  Douay" 
(1852).  The  "West- 
minster Review" 
described  it  as  "a 
most  valuable  and  interesting  volume"  (July, 
1853),  and  the  London  "Athenteum"  (1853,  p.  132) 
also  spoke  highly  of  it.  In  1854  he  publi^ed 
the  "History  of  the  Catholic  Missions  among  the 
Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,  1529-1854",  a 
work  of  much  labour  and  research.  In  the  "Cra- 
moisy  Series"  of  twenty-six  small  volumes,  he  in- 
itiated in  1857  the  repubUcatk>n  of  rare  and  valu- 
able pamphlets  touching  upon  the  voyages  of  early 
explorers  to  America.  In  1859  followed  "A  Biblio- 
araphical  Account  of  CathoUc  Bibles,  Testaments  and 
Other  Portions  of  Scripture",  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States;  he  also  edited  an  edition 
of  Challoner's  Bible.  In  1860  appeared  the  first  issue 
of  his  "Library  of  American  T linguistics",  a  series  of 
fifteen  volumes  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  of 
Indian  languages.   Besides  "The  Life  of  Pius  IX" 

(1877)  ,  "The  Cathohc  Churches  of  New  York  City" 

(1878)  ,  "The  Hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States"  (1886),  Shea  compiled  many  school 
histories  and  text-books;  he  also  published  numerous 
translations  and  adapt^ions,  and  contributed  histor- 
ical articles  to  Justin  Winsor's  "History  of  America", 
the  "Catholic  World",  and  the  "U.  S.  Cathohc 
Historical  Magasine",  of  which  he  was  the  founder 
and  first  editor.  He  also  edited  for  a  number  of  years 
Sadlier's  "Catholic  Directory  and  Almanac".  The 
articles  on  the  Indians  in  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica"  and  the  "American  Encvclopedia"  are  all 
from  his  pen,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  best 
informed  man  in  America  on  everything  pertaining 
to  the  aborigines.  The  notes,  biographical  sketches, 
and  bibliographical  accounts  of  works  upon  aborigin^ 
history  scattwed  throughout  his  various  pubUcations 
will  be  very  serviceabfe  for  future  historians.  The 
preparation  of  the  "History  of  the  CathoUc  Church 
m  the  United  States"  (4  vols.,  irS6-92)  extended  over 
many  years  and  entailed  immc;  ae  labour.  He  was 
practically  a  pioneer  in  this  field,  as  tiie  very  sources 
of  information  had  to  be  unearthed.  This  work 
will  stand  as  a  monument  to  his  untiring  industry. 
Most  of  his  time  was  meanwhile  claimed  by  lus 
position  as  litoary  editor  of  Frank  LesUe's  secular 
publications.    In  1888  he  became  editor  of  the 

CathoUc  News",  in  which  position  he  continued  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  St.  Francis  Xavier's  GoUege, 
Fordham  University,  and  Georgetown  omiferred  aa 
him  the  decree  of  LL.D.  in  reoomition  of  his  work 
as  a  Cathohc  historian,  and  the  University  of  Notr^ 
Dame  awarded  him  the  first  LaUare  Medal  (1883). 
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VAUm  in  Calk.  World,  LV,  S5;  Bitttriad  Btetrit  and 
Stadief  (18W),  ISO;  Wolff  in  Am.  Calk.  QuoH.,  XVU,  411; 
CoMoUe  Nm  (New  York,  Feb.,  1892). 

Edwabd  p.  SpnxAMX. 

Shei)  Snt  AiiBBoeii,  b.  in  Newfoundland,  17  8ept., 
1815;  d.  in  London,  30  July,  1905.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  embarked  successfully  in  journalism 
for  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  thereafter  devoted 
himself  to  mercantile  pursuits.   In  184S  he  was 

elected  to  the 
House  of  Assem- 
bly of  Newfound- 
land and,  with 
the  exception  of  a 
short  period  in 
1869,  he  was  con- 
tinuously a  mon- 
ber  until  1886. 
In  1855,  and 
again  in  1860,  he 
was  chosen  its 
speaker.  He 
Buccessfullv  ne- 
gotiated the 
admission  of  New- 
foundfamd  into 
reciprocity  trea^ 
arnmgementa  in 
1855:  was  an 
unomciaJ  member 
Bib  AnnoaB  Sbba,  K.C.M.a.  of  the  executive 
Ttom  %  photognph  government 
1864-69;  and  went  as  delegate  from  Newfound- 
land to  the  Quebec  conference  on  confederation  in 
1864.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  commissioner  for 
Newfoundland  to  the  International  Fisheries  Ex- 
hibition in  London,  and  hereafter  he  was  sent  to 
Wa^ngton,  where  ne  successfully  brought  the  State 
department  into  harmony  with  Canada  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Washington  Treaty,  1885.  For  dis- 
tinguished services  rendered,  he  was  honoured  with 
the  Knight  Commanderghip  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George  in  1883.  In  1887  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  in 
that  position  achieved  signal  success  in  breathing 
new  life  and  activity  into  a  ooinmerciaUy  stagnant 
colony.  He  initiat«d  the  sisal  fibre  industry,  organ- 
ised a  public  bank,  laid  the  Bahamas-Florida  cable, 
and  fostered  commercial  enterprise  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  colony's  industries,  and  by  his  prudent 
and  progressive  administration  built  up  a  lasting 
reputation  as  a  most  energetic  governor.  After  his 
retirement  in  1895  from  the  governorship  to  private 
life,  he  lived  the  last  years  of  his  active  and  successful 
career  in  London.  In  life  religion  was  to  Sir  Ambrose 
a  faet  as  real  as  were  his  duties  in  the  various  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  held  by  him,  and  his  fine  char- 
acter was  strengthened  and  balanced  by  an  ever- 
present  consciousness  of  deep  religious  responsibility. 

Chrtbostom  Schrbinxr. 

Sheba  (Sbba;.  See  Saba  ams  Sabbans. 
Sbaoham.  See  Sichbh. 

ShaahMi,  Richard  A.  See  Watbbfobd,  Diocesk 
or. 

Shell,  Richard  Lalor,  dramatist,  prose  writer, 
and  politician,  b.  at  Drumdowny,  County  Kilkenny, 
Ireland,  17  Au^^ust,  1791;  d.  at  Florence,  Italy,  25 
May,  1851.  His  father,  Edward  Shell,  who  had  berai 
a  successful  merchant  at  Cadis,  Spain,  returned  to  Ire- 
land and  purchased  the  estate  of  Bellevue,  near  the 
city  of  Waterford.  Richard  received  his  early  educar 
tion  at  home  from  a  French  priest,  an  (migri.  When 
eleven  years  old  he  was  sent  to  a  Cathohc  school  kept 
by  a  French  nobleman,  at  Kensington,  London,  and  a 
few  years  later  to  the  Jesuit  College  at  Stonyhurst, 


in  Lancashire.  In  1807  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  "with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  elmwim, 
some  acquaintaaoe  with  Italian  and  Spanish,  and  the 
power  of  reading  and  writing  Frencdi  as  if  it  wefe  his 
mother  tongue ".  Graduating  in  1811,  he  went  u> 
London  to  study  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Irish 
Bar  in  1814.  Meantime,  pecuniary  reverses  had  over- 
taken his  family,  and  he  could  not  look  to  his  father 
for  support.  Having  a  literary  bent,  be  turned  to 
dramatic  composition  and  produced  a  number  of 
plays  some  of  which  were  quite  sucocasful,  the  most 
popular  being  "Adelaide",  "The  Apostate",  ana 
''Evadne".  Financially  they  were  very  suooesafuL 
His  chief  fame,  howew.  as  a  litoaiy  man  cam* 
through  his  "Sket^^et  ■>  the  Irish  Bar" — a  aeries  of 
articles  contributec  x  rhe  "New  Monthly  Maca- 
sine",  which  were  published  in  two  vohimeB  after  Us 
death.  They  give  considerable  information  of  the 
leading  men  and  events  of  the  times. 

Ear^  in  life,  even  while  at  ooUeee,  he  had  beoome 
interested  in  )>olitios.  The  Catholic  Board,  the  leaden 
of  public  opinion  in  Ireland,  were  divided  as  to  the  best 
policy  to  DO  pursued  in  the  struggle  for  Catholic 
Emancipation.  Sheil  sided  with  those  who  were  in 
favour  of  conciliating  Protestant  opinion,  eepeeiaUy  in 
granting  the  king  a  veto  power  over  the  «4>pointnient 
of  the  Catholic  bishops.  But  O'Connell,  wearied  of 
the  old  method  of  petitioning  and  mtUaming  which 
had  degraded  Catholics  in  their  own  esteem  and  had 
procured  from  their  rulers  nothing  but  ctrntanpt, 
favoured  more  active  measures.  OX^nnell'a  method 
prevailed,  and  Shell  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
After  a  few  years,  however,  oonvinoed  that  nothing 
short  of  strenuous  agitation  would  succeed,  he  joined 
heartily  with  CConnell  in  all  his  plans  for  Catholic 
Eimancipation,  demanding  it  not  as  a  favour  but  as  a 
right.  In  the  Catholic  Association,  which  succeeded 
the  Catholic  Board  in  1823,  Sheil  was  next  to  O'Con- 
nell the  leading  power.  At  the  reouest  of  this  otg^ua- 
sation  he  drew  up  a  petition  to  Parliament  setting 
forth  the  manifold  abuses  of  justice  in  Ireland.  £2arly 
in  1825  he  went  with  several  others  to  London  to  pro- 
test against  the  contemplated  act  of  the  fti^Hrfi  Gov- 
ernment of  suppreesiiig  the  Catholic  Association  whidi 
had  enrolled  almost  all  Irdand  in  its  effective  plan 
of  campaign.  In 
1826  he  contrib- 
uted to"I.Etoile", 
a  French  period- 
ical, a  number  of 
articles  on  the 
condition  of  Ire- 
land. Written  in 
French  and  tm- 
signed,  they  were 
translated  and 
published  in  lead- 
ing periodicals  in 
England  and  on 
the  Continent,  and 
accomplished  their 
purpose — ^to  (nin 
a  hearing  for  Ire- 
land. 

That  Sheil  was 
fearless  and  had 
the  courage  of  his 
convictions  was 

manifested  on  many  occasions,  especially  by  his 
scathing  denunciation  of  the  Duke  of  York,  by 
his  public  address  on  the  Irish  patriot  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone,  and  by  his  boldly  coming  before  the 
people  of  Kent,  England,  who  had  assembled  at  Pe- 
nenden  Heath  to  protest  against  any  relaxation  of  the 
laws  against  CathoUcs.  Though  his  request  for  a 
hearing  on  behalf  of  Catholic  Irdbnd  was  not  granted, 
his  speech,  whi«di  was  already  in  press,  appealed  in  a 
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LonckHt  newspaper  as  a  part  of  the  prooeedings.  Of 
this  q)eecfa  Jtmof  Bentham,  the  philoaopher,  said: 
"  So  masterly  a  union  of  logic  Mid  of  rhetoric  scarcely 
have  I  ever  beheld  " .  In  the  historic  Clare  ejection  of 
1828  Sheil  to<dc  a  leading  part.  Under  his  influence 
the  Catliolic  Association  resolved  to  oppose  the  re-eleo- 
tion  iA  Mr.  Vesey  Fits^gerald  beiauise  he  had  taken 
<^ce  in  the  anti-Cathohc  Government  of  the  Duke  of 
Wdlingtmi.  Finding  no  Protestant  candidate  to 
make  uie  fi^t,  Sheil  conceived  the  bold  proieet  <d 
having  O'Connell,  "the  uncrowned  king  of  Ireland", 
enter  the  contest,  thou(^  he  knew  well  that  no 
Catholic  would  consent  to  take  the  anti-Catholio 
test  oath  required  of  members  of  Parliament.  But 
he  knew  also  that  an  election  meant  the  demand 
(rf  6,000,000  united  Irish  Catholics  for  Justice — a  de- 
mand which  even  an  anti-Catholic  Parliament  and  an 
anti-Catholic  king  would  probably  grant  for  fear  <rf 
a  general  uprismg.  At  the  close  of  thi  polling  tdim 
the  retums  riiowed  the  triumphant  election  <A  the 
Liberator,  Sheil  in  a  remarkable  address  to  the  land- 
kwda  assonbled  pointed  out  the  folly  and  injustice  oi 
wreaking  vengeance  on  their  tenants. 

The  Clare  election  brou^dit  on  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill  <tf  1829  and  opened  to  Sheil  a  career  in  Parliament 
where  for  d^teen  yean  he  served  with  distinction, 
first  for  Mdbonme  Port,  then  for  Tippeiaiy,  and 
later  for  Dungarvan.  His  most  important  spieeches 
in  the  House  of  Commons  were  on  "The  Church  of 
Irebnd",  "Rmeal  of  the  Union",  "Orange  Lodges", 
"Com  Laws",  "Votes  by  Ballot",  "Income 
Tax".  In  spite  of  a  harsh  voice  and  other  natural 
defect^  he  became  a  leading  orator  in  a  Parliammt 
noted  for  its  ek>qu«ice.  This  is  the  testimony  of  two 
experts  of  such  different  schools  as  Mr.  GladsUme  and 
Mr.  Disraeli.  His  speeches  were  always  well  pre- 
pared. He  was  vary  resourceful  in  the  use  of  metsr 
phor  and  antithesis  and  also  in  working  out  an  idea  to 
cany  great  weight,  as  in  his  famous  reply  to  Lord 
Lvndhurst's  accusation  that  the  IriA  were  "aliens  in 
blood,  and  aliens  in  religion".  After  some  hesitation, 
he  joined  his  old  friends  in  demanding  the  restoration 
of  uie  Jrish  Parliament,  but  the  crushing  defeat  of  the 
measure  in  1834  caused  him  to  look  upon  the  agitation 
for  repeal  as  a  "splendid  but  unattainable  fancy". 
From  this  time  on,  he  cast  his  lot  with  tb  ig 
party,  and  accepted  office  underlie  Government.  For 
this  ne  has  beoi  severely  condemned  asamoe office- 
seeker  who  thought  more  of  his  own  interests  than  of 
his  native  land.  Yet  he  acted  as  counsel  for  John 
O'Connell,  son  of  the  Liberator,  in  the  famous  state 
trials  of  1844,  and  often  spoke  in  bdialf  of  Ireland. 
But  evidently  holding  office  moderated  his  seal  as  a 
oritio  of  the  Government  except  when  the  Tories  wwe 
in  power.  In  November,  ISfiO,  Sheil  accepted  the 
poet  of  British  plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Tus- 
cany, Italy,  where  ne  died  six  months  later.  His 
bo(^  was  conveyed  to  Ireland  and  buried  at  Long  Or- 
chard, County  Tipperary. 

McCcLUOB,  Uimmri  of  Riduri  LaUr  Shea  (London,  IMS); 
WUB,  Compendium  of  IrUh  Biegnpku  (DuUiii.  1878).  s. 
McCabiht.  A  Bitory  of  our  own  Timee  (London,  1880); 
VfAiacM,  Bilani  </  Jnimd  (Ijoodon,  ISIO);  DuirLor  in  Diet. 
Mil.  BiOQ.,  a.  r.  M.  J.  FLABIirTT. 

ghridon,  EnwABD,  translator,  b.  at  Beoley,  23 
April.  1509;  d.  in  London,  27  Maieh,  1687.  He  was 
the  third  son  of  Edward  Sheldon  of  Beoley,  Worces- 
tershire, and  Elisabeth  Markham  his  wife.  He  studied 
at  Oxford  and  afterward  at  Gray's  Inn,  London, 
completing  his  education  by  a  foreign  tour.  Having 
married  Mary  (or  Marguet)  Wake,  daughter  oi 
lionel  Wake  of  Pedington,  Northamptondiire,  by 
whom  he  had  nine  sons  and  four  daughters,  he  led 
a  quiet  life  on  his  estate  at  Stratton,  Gloucestershire. 
In  1641.  being  molested  because  of  his  religion,  he 
lemovea  to  London  where  he  lived  in  retirement  till 
luB  death.  He  translated  four  worlm  from  the  French: 


"The  Holy  Life  of  M.  De  Renty "  (1658) ;  "The  Rule 
of  Cathofic  Faith",  by  Dr.  Veron  (1660);  "Hie 
Counsels  of  Wisdom",  by  Nicholas  Fouquet,  Mar- 
quis of  Belle  Isle  (1680);  and  "Christian  Tbvu^ts 
for  Every  Day  of  the  Month"  (1680). 

FOLBT,  Iteeordt  Bne.  Proe.  S.J.,  V  (Shddon  Ptdicree),  850; 
Wood,  Athma  Oxonieiuee,  tid.  Bum  (London,  1813-1830); 
DoDD.  Ckurck  Bielora,  111  (Bruanls  wr*  Wolverhmmpton,  1737- 
1742):  Qiuow,  BiiL  Did.  Eng.  Calk.,t.  v.;  Coopu  in  DieL 

m.Biao.,».r.  Edwin  BuBTON. 

Shallay,  Eowabd,  VnnBABUi.  See  Imuo,  Ricb- 

ABD,  VmXBABUi. 

VblXiKf,  RiCHABD,  English  confessor:  d.  in 
Marshalsea  prison,  London,  probably  in  February 
or  March,  1585-6.  Third  son  of  John  Shellqr  of 
Miche^rove,  C!lapham,  Sussex,  he  was  for  some  time 
abroad  m  attendimce  on  his  uncle  Sir  lUchard  Shelley, 
Kni^t  of  St.  John,  the  last  Grand  Prior  of  Elnjdand. 
He  was  dven  permission  to  return  to  England  iuMay, 
1583,  which  he  did  shortly  afterwardis.  Two  ac- 
counts are  extant  of  the  petition  he  presented  on 
behalf  of  his  persecuted  fellow-Catholics.  One  is  by 
Peter  Penkevel,  who  was  his  servant  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea at  the  tune  of  his  death.  Hiis  is  printed  by 
Father  Pollen.  Peter  Penkevt9  says  he  came  to 
London  about  1684,  when  Mr.  Robiert  Bellamy  and 
others  were  ptiaonen  in  the  Marahalsea:  but  Robert 
Bdlamy  was  not  committed  there  till  30  January, 
1585-6.  So  Penkevel  must  be  wrong  in  hisdates,  and 
all  that  he  knows  about  the  petition,  which  was  pre- 
smted  (as  he  says,  to  the  queen)  nearly  a  year  pre- 
viously, is  mere  heanu^.  Strype  on  the  other  hand 
seems  to  have  seen  the  petition,  and  according  to 
him  it  was  presented  to  Parliament.  The  only 
result  was  that  Richard  Shelley  was  sent  to  tm 
Marshalsea.  16  March,  1684-6.  There  he  remained 
till  his  death,  winch  mobably  took  place  in  February 
or  March,  1586-6.  He  was  certainly  alive  and  in  the 
Marshalsea  in  October,  1586.  He  was  sick  when 
Peter  Penkevel  came  to  him,  and  "shortiy  after  died, 
a  constant  confessor  in  the  said  prison". 

Hiis  Richard  Shell^must  be  distinguished  from 
the  Riehard  Shelley  of  Findon,  Sussex,  and  All  Can- 
nings, watt  (seconid  son  of  Edward  Shelley  of  Warm- 
inghurst,  Sussex,  and  brother  of  Ven.  Eldward  Shd- 
ley  the  martyr) ,  who  was  committed  to  the  Marshalsea 
for  his  rdigi<»i,  13  August,  1580.  Mass  was  said  in 
his  chambo'  there  by  tne  priest  William  Harti^,  24 
August,  1682.  He  was  still  there  8  April,  1684,  but 
was  liberated  soon  after.  He  was  agam  in  prison  in 
1502. 

Simm,  AkmU,  III  (Oxford,  1834),'i,  433-1;  Bsbbt,  Suuez 
Onwobfin  (London,  1830).  83;  Poluk,^  Act^o/ 


,  Cofamiar  Suu  Pavere  Domeetic 

John  B.  WAXKXWBioar. 


ttarttre  (London.  ^ 
(IMl-W),  331,  27e. 

8hem.  See  Smi. 

Shan-si,  Vicabiatb  Apostolic  or  Nobthsrn. — 
In  1640  the  CSiristian  religion  was  preached  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Province  of  Shen-si.  It  was,  by  turns, 
looked  upon  with  favour  and  disfavour  by  the  em- 
perors of  China.  The  Province  of  Shen-si  belMiged 
to  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Shan-ai  until  1841.  By 
a  Decree  of  3  February,  1841,  it  was  erected  as  a  sep»> 
rate  vicariate  Apostouc.  It  kept  the  Province  of 
Kan-eu  and  Ku-Ku-Nor  until  1878.  In  1887,  by  a 
Decree  of  6  July,  the  province  was  divided  in  two 
vicariates  Apostouc,  Northern  and  SouUiem  Shen-si. 
The  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Northern  Shen-si  indudes 
the  five  Prefectures  of  Si-unn,  Feng-tsiang,  Tung- 
chu,  Yen-ngan  and  Ye-lin.  The  climate  is  healthfw. 
but  very  oold  in  winter.  Thoe  are  about  7,000,000 
inhabitants. 

Hie  misnon  is  entrusted  to  the  Franciscan  Fathers. 
The  present  vicar  Apostolic  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Maurice 
Gabnel,  consecrated  in  1008.  He  leddes  at  Si-ngan. 
In  1903  the  misnons  numbered:  10  European  Fran- 
dacan  Fathers;  21  native  priests;  23,600  Cathdios; 
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2,600  catechumens;  160  churches  and  ehapds.  In 
1910  there  were:  18  European  Frandscaa  Fatbras; 
28  native  priests;  26,116  Uatholios;  4,627  cateohu- 
meDS,  203  churches  and  chapets.  On  May,  1911,  the 
Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Northern  Shen-si  was  divided 
in  two  missions.  Northern  and  Central  Eben-si. 

Miuionn  CalhoSea  (Rome,  1907).  V.  H.  MoNTAMAB. 
SlWn-ll,  ViCABIATB  ApoeTOUC  OF  SOOTHBBN. — 

The  southern  part  of  Shen-si  was  entrusted  in  1885 
to  the  Seminaiy  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  established 
at  Rome  by  Pius  IX,  1874.  In  1887  this  section  was 
erected  as  a  vicariate  Apostolic  including  two  civil 
prefectures,  Han-chung  and  Singan.  The  climate  is 
damp  and  changeable.  There  are  about  5,000,000 
inhabitants.  The  preeoit  vicar  Apostolic  is  the  Right 
Rev.  Mgr.  Pio  Giuseppe  Passerini,  titular  Bishop  of 
Achantus  (b.  7  January,  1866;  consecrated  in  1895). 
He  reddes  at  Tcheng-kow.  In  1885  the  mission 
numbered:  2  European  missionaries,  3  native  priests, 
32  churches,  2  chapels,  7700  Cattiolics,  100  cate- 
chumens, 2  schools  for  boys,  4  schools  for  ^Is,  1 
seminaiy,  with  9  students.  In  1910  there  were:  16 
European  priests,  2  native  priests,  60  churches,  23 
chapels,  11,489  Catholics,  6305  catechumens,  19 
sdiools  for  boys,  17  schools  for  girls,  1  seminaiy,  with 
20  students,  1  orphanage  for  boys,  with  74  inmates, 
1  orphanage  for  girls,  with  360  inmates. 

Uiuionu  CathoUea  (Rome,  1B07).  V.  H.  MOMTANAR. 

Shepherd,  John,  musical  composer,  b.  about 
1612;  d.  about  1663;  one  of  the  great  English  musi- 
cians who  rank  with  Tallis,  Whyte,  Tavwner,  Far^ 
rant,  Edwuds,  and  Byrd.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
Paul's  music-school  under  Thomas  Mullinor,  and  was 
appointed  organist  and  master  of  the  choristers  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1542,  which  position 
he  held,  with  a  short  intermission,  till  1547.  His 
attention  was  not  wholly  given  to  music,  at  this  date, 
for  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  Magdalen  College 
in  1649,  retaining  it  for  two  years.  On  21  Apm, 
1554,  he  petitioned— as  a  student  of  music  for  twenty 
yean— the  University  of  Oxford  for  the  Denee  Of 
Mus.D.,  and  he  was  one  of  Queen  Mary's  Qiapd 
Royal  from  1553  to  1568.  Among  the  New  Year's 
l^ta  to  Queen  Mary,  on  1  January,  1567,  there  is 
an  entiy  m  the  Chapel  Royal  books  that  "Shepherd 
of  the  Chapel  gave  three  Rolls  of  Songs".  He  was 
certainly  auve  m  1662,  but  there  is  no  record  of  him 
after  tliat  date,  from  which  it  is  concluded  that  he 
died,  or  resigned,  in  1563.  There  exist  numerous 
compositions-^irinted  as  well  as  MSS. — ^testifjring 
to  ffliepherd's  undoubted  powers.  His  "Esurien- 
tes"  for  five  voices,  to  be  found  in  Bumey's  "General 
History  of  Music",  is  a  fair  specimen  of  sincere 
and  straightforward  writing.  In  the  British  Museum 
there  are  some  of  his  masses  and  motets,  all  for  four 
voices,  while  The  Royal  College  of  Music,  London, 
has  four  of  his  Latin  motets.  The  Music  School, 
Oxford,  possesses  much  of  his  church  music,  including 
a  ddigntful  Magnificat.  Hawkins  has  printed  two 
of  his  pieces,  and  Morley  names  him  among  the  dia- 
tinguisoed  musicians  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

BmucBT,  QnunU  Hittory  of  Jfime  (London,  177(V-S8) ;  MoB- 
UT.  Introd.  to  Pratiicatt  Uviekt  (LondoD,  1597) ;  Waubb,  HM, 
t/  Mutie  in  Bnglmd  (Oxford,  1907)iaBOTB,  Diet.  </  Mtuie  and 
Miuiaani  (London,  IMi-lO).  W.  H.  GitAITAN-FliOOD. 

Shqtherd'a  Gruude.  See  PAsiotrBiiATiz,  Cbu- 

BADD  or  THB. 

Sbarbome  Abbe^,  Donetahire,  England,  founded 
m  998.  Sherborne  (lar-burne,  dear  brook)  was  origi- 
nally the  ^isoopal  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Western 
Wessex,  having  been  established  as  such  by  St. 
Aldhelm  (705).  The  Benedictine  Rule  was  mtro- 
duced  by  Bishop  Wulfsy  III,  who  also  governed  the 
monastery  as  abbot,  the  monks  forming  his  chapter. 
The  office  of  abbot  was,  however,  separated  from  that 
of  bishop  by  Roger  of  Caen  (1122),  when  the  see  was 


removed  to  Serum,  and  the  abbey  churdi  ceaaed  to 
hoM  eatiiedral  nmk.  The  original  Saxon  Churdi 
of  St.  Aldhelm  having  become  too  small.  Bishop 
Roger  leplaoed  it  by  a  larger  Norman  one,  and  tius 
was  subMquently  so  lebuut  and  altered,  that  it  is 
DOW  almost  entirely  perpendicular  in  style.  A 
Lady-ehi4>el  was  added  in  the  thirteenth  oeotury, 
and  later  on  a  great  restoration  was  commeooed  ay 
Abbot  John  Brunypg  (1415-1436),  and  continued  by 
his  successor  WiUi^  Bradford.  A  ptarish^-churai 
had  previouslv  been  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the 
i^bey  nave,  but  thoe  were  continual  quarrels  be- 
tween the  parishioners  and  the  monks,  because  this 
Church  of  All-HallowB  had  not  the  proper  status 
of  a  parish  ehurch,  and  remained  the  property  of 
the  monastery,  llieir  differences  led  to  serioos 
disturbances  which  were  eventually  settled  through 
the  intervention  of  the  bishop.  A  great  fire  ooeurred 
in  1437,  said  to  have  been  caused  oy  a  parishioner, 
and  this  may  perhaps  have  necessitated  more  r^uilding 
than  had  been  originally  contemplated.  At  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monastery  (1536)  the  abbey  and  its 
lands  were  bought  by  Sir  Jotm  Horsey,  Knidit, 
from  whom  the  pariahioners  purchased  the  abb^ 
church  for  the  sum  of  £300,  and  since  two  churches 
were  not  now  needed,  that  of  All-Hallows,  about 
which  Uiere  had  been  so  much  contention,  was  forth 
with  demolished.  The  conventual  buildings,  chiefly 
of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
were  handed  over  to  the  school,  whidi  had  existed 
there  since  705,  and  which  in  1550  was  refounded, 
receiving  a  new  charter  from  Edward  VI.  Iliese 
buildingB  have  been  added  to  from  time  to  time, 
and  Sherborne  Scluwl  now  ranks  amongst  the  kad- 
ing  iiublic  schools  of  England.  The  thbey  cfaurdi 
remains  the  parish  church  of  the  town,  having  been 
judiciously  restored  in  recent  years.  Though  Nor- 
man in  plan,  its  perpendicuW  work  is  imusually 
fine,  ana  the  fan-vamting  of  the  choir  absolutely 
unnvalled. 

Tahiixb,  Natitia  UomuUca  (London.  1794) ;  DvantXM,  Memo*- 
fwoB  Anolieanum  (London,  1817-30);  Wildiuh,  Short  Hitart 
efSheibonf  (Sbetbome,  1908). 

O.  Ctpbian  Aistok. 

Shntirodke  (Shbrbbookiknbis),  Diocnn  or,  in 
the  I^vince  of  Quebec,  suffragan  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Montreal,  erected  by  Pius  DC,  28  Aug.,  1874,  formed 
of  parts  of  the  Dioceses  of  Three  Rivers,  St.  Hya- 
cinths, and  Quebec,  and  includiiut  that  part  of  the 
Province  of  Qud>ec  known  as  the  Ejastem  Townships, 
renowned  for  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  for  their  indus- 
tiy,  and  commerce.  At  present  it  comprises  74  par- 
ishes. The  first  missionaries  who  visited  the  tetritoiy 
now  within  the  limits  of  the  Diocese  of  Sherbrooke  were 
Rev.  Jean  Raymbault  (1816-23),  John  Hohnes  (1823- 
27),  Michael  Power  (1827-31),  Hugh  Paisley  (1831- 
32),  Hubert  Robson  (1832^).  The  last  three  died, 
martyrs  of  their  seal,  attending  the  fever«tricken 
Irish  in  1847.  From  1834  till  1874  a  great  many  mis- 
sionaries laboured  with  indefatigable  seal  attending  the 
Catholic  population,  ^ch  was  thinljr  scattered  over 
this  immense  tract  of  land._  Roads  in  many  places 
were  unknown,  and  the  nussionaries  had  to  travel  on 
horseback  or  on  foot,  through  dense  forests  infested 
with  wolves,  bears,  and  other  savage  animals. 

Bishops  of  Sberbrookb.— (1)  Antoine  Racine,  b. 
at  St.  Ambrose,  (^d>ec,  26  Jan.,  1822:  ordained 
priest  at  Quebec,  12  Sept.,  1844;  elected  Bishop  of 
Sherbrooke,  1  Sept.,  1874;  consecrated  hy  Cardinal 
Taschereau,  18  Oct.,  1874;  governed  the  See  of  Sher- 
brooke during  nineteen  vears;  d.  17  July,  1893.  llie 
following  extract  from  his  funeral  oration,  delivered 
by  M^/Beanoard  O'Reilly,  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  we- 
cepts  this  good  bishop  fulfilled  in  his  career:  "Yes, 
I  must  be  a  bishop  without  stain  or  blemiah  in  my 
whole  life;  a  man  adorned  with  every  virtue,  and  with 
idl  Uie  graces  of  wisdom;  a  man  modest,  affable  and 
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of  the  moet  perfect  moderation  in  hia  lofty  dignity; 
a  man  who  is  an  enemy  to  contestation  and  trotible, 
an  angel  of  peace  and  ooncUiation;  a  man  who  is  a 
stranger  to  self-interest  and  generous  toward  the 
Churdi  and  the  poor;  a  man  fuU  of  the  knowled^  of 
Holy  Writ,  of  the  unetion  of  the  Divine  Word  m  all 
his  pastoral  teaching;  a  man  aoldy  intent  on  sano- 
tifying  his  people,  on  rearing  a  deiKy  of  model  priests 
by  giving  them  in  hia  own  person  ^e  example  of  the 
most  eduying  leal  and  of  a  shining  piety". 

^)  Paul  S.  La  Rocque,  b.  at  Sainte  Marie  de  Mon- 
Doir,  28  Oct.,  1846:  orduned  priest,  9  May,  1809; 
elected  -Bishop  of  Sheibrooke,  6  Oct.,  1893;  conse- 
crated on  tiie  30  Nov.  of  the  same  year.  Bishop 
La  Rocque  has  continued  the  good  work  undertaken 
by  his  predecessor,  and  Sherbrooke  is  progreaoing 
wonderfully. 

Statibticb. — ^When  the  diocese  was  greeted,  in 
1874,  there  were  but  28  secular  priests  and  26  parishes 
with  resident  ^ests;  to-day  there  are  122  secular 
priests,  74  parishes,  and  8  missions.  The  Catholic 
population  in  1874  numbered  29.000;  now  it  is  85,000. 
In  1874  there  were  only  130  scnoola  with  an  attend- 
ance of  4000  pupik;  now  there  are  369  schools,  1 
college,  1  seminary,  12  academies,  and  9  boarding* 
school^  with  an  attendance  of  16,000  pupils.  The 
Brothers  of  the  Sacred  Heart  have  10  schools  in  the 
diocese.  In  all  the  principal  towns  there  are  convents 
wherein  young  girls  get  an  excellent  training.  The 
diSoent  orders  of  nuns  who  have  houses  in  the 
diocese  are:  Gongr^tion  de  Notre  Dame,  Soeurs 
de  la  Pr^ntation,  Sceurs  de  I'Assomption,  Soeurs 
des  SS.  Noms  de  Jesus-Marie,  Filles  de  la  Charity 
du  S.  C.  de  Jdsus,  Soeurs  de  la  Charity,  Soeurs  du 
Pr^eux  Sang,  Soeurs  de  la  Sainte  Famille,  whose 
motha>house  is  in  Sherbrooke.  The  Miasionaires 
de  la  Si^tte  have  ohaige  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Parish, 
Stanstead.  The  Redfflnptorist  Fathera  have  also 
taken  charoe  of  a  Parian,  and  in  the  future  their 
novitiate  wul  be  in  Shobrooke  instead  of  Montreal. 
Hae  Mah  Brothers  of  the  Presentation  are  opening  a 
school  in  the  city  of  Sherbrooke  for  the  Finglish- 
r  children.  The  diocese  has  also  an  Old  Folks' 


Home,  an  Orphans'  Home,  and  a  hospital  second  to 
none  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    J.  C.  McGeb. 

Bhwidaa,  Phujf  Hbnbt,  b.  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
U.  S.  A.,  6  Match,  1831;  d.  at  Nonquitt,  Mass., 
6  August,  1888.  Hia  family  were  amoag  the  Catholic 

pioneers  who 
moved  to  Somer- 
set, Ohio,  during 
his  bovhood:  he 
enterea  the  U.  S. 
Military  Acad- 
emy in  1848  from 
that  state  and 
graduated  in 
1853,  receiving 
the  rank  m 
brevet  second- 
lieutenant  of  in- 
fantry. In  the 
following  year  he 
was  sent  to  Texas 
and  there,  and  in 
Oregon,  served 
with  much  credit, 
settling  difficul- 
ties with  the  In- 
dians. At  the 
outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  was 
made  chief  Quar^ 

termaster  under  General  Halleck,  and  in  May,  1862, 
was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  Second  Michigan 
Volunteer  Cavalry.     Rapid  promotion  followed, 


that  of  brigadier-general  in  July,  and  the  oammead 
of  a  division  of  t£e  Army  of  the  Ohio  in  Septem- 
ber; in  the  operations  m  the  South-west,  auring 
the  two  followmg  years,  he  greatly  distii^guishea 
himself.  Appointed  commander  of  all  the  cavalry 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  April,  1864.  he 
waa  thereafter  one  of  General  Grant's  chiei  ro- 
liances  in  his  operations  in  Viipnia  against  Lee. 
During  a  brief  absence  of  Shendan  in  Washing- 
toUj  General  Early  attacked  the  Union  Army  near 
Cedar  Creek,  19  October,  1864,  and  was  at  first  vic- 
torious. Sheridan  arrived  during  the  retreat,  rode 
at  full  speed  from  Winchester,  arrived  in  the  field, 
and  tallying  his  men,  converted  the  disaster  into  a 
complete  victory.  General  Grant  writing  of  this 
feat  said:  "Tuniing  what  bid  fair  to  be  a  disaster 
into  a  glorious  victory,  stamps  Sheridan  what  I  have 
always  thought  him,  one  of  the  ablest  of  generals". 
In  Novemb^,  1864,  his  commission  of  major-general 
in  the  regular  army  was  awarded  him.  His  raids 
during  the  early  part  of  1865,  to  destroy  the  railroads 
and  the  other  remaining  avenues  of  supply  to  Lee's 
army,  contributed  much  to  the  final  surrender  of  the 
Confederate  Army  at  Appomattox  in  April.  After 
ibe  war  Sheridan  was  appointed  to  command  the 
military  d^artment  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Mis- 
souri, and  during  1870-1.  at  the  period  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  trouble,  visited  Europe  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  distinguished  consideration  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  German  Armv,  and  was  present  at 
several  important  battles  of  tne  campaign.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1869, 
succeeding  General  Sherman  as  commander-in-chia 
of  the  army  in  1883,  and  shortly  before  his  death,  on 
1  June,  1^8,  was  confirmed  as  general  of  the  army. 

Partonal  ilmoin  of  P.  H.  Sheridan,  Qmtral  V.  8.  Army 
(New  York,  1888);  Culluv,  Biog.  BegUw  mf  (k*  Oradaalm. 
V.  S.  U.  A.,  Wat  Point  (New  York,  1868);  ApfUaiCt  Amaud 
Cvdopedia/or  1883  (New  York.  1880). 

Thomas  F.  Meeban. 

ShAraon,  Mabttm,  English  priest  and  confessor, 
one  of  the  DiUOi  (see  Enoush  Mabttbs),  b.  1563; 
d.  1688.  A  native  of  Yorkshire,  he  matnculated  at 
Oxford  from  St.  John's  College  in  1575  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  becoming  "a  poor  scholar  of  George  Manner- 
ing  who  taught  Rhetoric  there":  arrived  at  the  E!ng- 
liah  College  at  Reims,  1  April,  1580;  was  confirmed 
by  Bishop  Goldwell,  11  June,  1580;  left  for  Rome,  20 
Match;  and  entered  the  English  College,  8  May,  1581, 
aged  dghteen,  where  "through  an  over-zealous  appli- 
cation to  study  and  prayer  he  b^an  to  spit  blood  " .  He 
returned  to  Rrams,  22  June,  1585;  and  was  ordained 
sub-deacon  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Reims 
Cathedral,  21  Sept.  by  Mgr  Louis  de  Bres4,  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  deacon  at  Laon,  14  Mtfch,  and  priest 
at  Laon,  5  April,  1586.  He  left  for  England,  16  June, 
and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Marshabea  before  22 
December,  1586.  He  was  stiU  there  in  Much, 
1587-8,  and  died  there  soon  after,  aged  twenty-five. 
¥t.  Morris  is  in  error  in  saying  he  died  in  February, 
1587-8,  aged  twenty-eight.  "He  waa  a  young  man 
of  good  abilities  and  well  trained  in  piety  and  obe- 
dience. He  was  of  moderate  height,  had  a  slight 
beard,  a  pale,  oval  face,  and  a  rather  large  head." 

PoLLU,  Ad*  of  Oi*  SnJUtk  tiartgn  (LondoD,  1881),  271; 
MoHBu,  TtoMu  of  our  CMolic  Fartfallun  (3rd  nries,  London, 
1877),  36;  Knox,  Douay  Diarit*  (London,  1878);  Folbt, 
Recardt  Eng.  Prm.  8.J.,  VI  (London,  187S-83),  125,  147; 
CatMie  Bteard  Seeitty  poblieatioiH,  II,  V  (London.  1905 — ); 
Foaraa,  ^ittmm  Ozvumihm. 

low  B.  Wainswbiqht 

Sherwood,  Wiluam,  Bishop  of  Meath,  d.  at 
Dublin,  3  Dec.,  1482.  He  was  an  English  ecclesiastic 
who  obtained  the  see  by  papal  provision  in  April, 
1460.  Of  his  earlier  life  nothing  is  known.  He  soon 
came  into  conflict  with  "Thomas  Fitsgerald,  eoghth 
Earl  of  Desmond,  who  was  deputy  to  Geor^,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  Liml-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  eul 
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■eemed  the  twiiop  of  instigatnu;  tlie  nnuder  of  oome 
of  hk  foUowen,  and  in  1404  bota  went  to  F«gl«»Ml  to 
thdr  grievances  before  tiie  king.  Edward  IV 
n^Kld  the  earl,  idio  was  sapported  by  tbe  IrUi  pa«w 
liainent,aadaeqntttedhimM  aneiiai]pBB<tf  disloyal^ 
and  treasonable  relations  with  the  Insb  people.  Bat 
when  in  1467  he  was  disgraced,  and  sueeeeded  by  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  Bishop  Sherwood  was  suspected 
of  leading  the  opposition,  which  finally  brou^it  the 
earl  to  u»e  scaffold.  Some  yean  after  his  rival's 
deaUi,  Sherwood  himsdf  was  ^>pointed  dgnity,  but 
  1477  he 


his  own  rule  was  so  unpopular  that  in 
removed  from  office,  havmg  governed  for  two  years. 
He  held  the  C3uuioeIlorRhip  m  Ireland  from  1475  to 
1481.  He  lies  buried  at  Newtown  Abbey  near  Trim. 

AmiaU  oflhe  Ftmr  Matteri  (DubUn.  1848-51):  OilBSBT.  Vif- 
ny  tf  Ireland  (Dublin,  1865) :  Kixoaromo  in  Diet,  Sat.  Bug., 
tUtU*r0fBl.  Tiumat  Abbey,  DMU  (R.  8.  London.  188B)  (itm 
tut  ol  an  acrMnaMit  betmoi  Biiwwuud  and  tbe  abbay. 

Edwin  Burton.  . 

SiMwbreML  See  Loavks  of  PBOPoamoH. 

Shields,  James,  military  officer,  b.  in  Dungannon, 
County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  12  Dec.,  1810;  d.  at  Ot- 
tumwa,  Iowa,  1  June,  1879.  He  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1828  where  he  at  once  proceeded  to 
study  law  and  began  practising  at  Kaakaskia,  IlL,  in 

1832.  He  was 
elected  to  the 
state  Legislature 
in  1836;  became 
state  auditor  in 
1839  and  judge 
of  the  state  su- 
preme court  in 
1843.  He  was 
fulfilling  hisduties 
as  commissioner 
of  the  general 
land-office  when 
war  with  Mexico 
was  declared,  and 
he  was  commis- 
sioned brigadiei^ 
graieral  by  Presi- 
dent Polk,  1  July. 
1846.  General 
Shields  served 


'    ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^1 


lAum  SaiBUM 
From  a  portrait  pbotofrapb 

with  distinction  under  Ta^ylor,  Wool,  and  Scott,  and 
gained  the  brevet  of  major-general  at  CeiTO  Gordo, 
where  he  was  shot  through  the  hmg.  He  was 
again  severely  wounded  at  Chapultepec,  and  was 
mustered  out  in  1848.  The  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  which 
office  he  soon  resigned  to  represent  Illinois  in  the 
United  States  Senate  as  a  democrat.  After  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  he  removed  to  Minnesota  and 
was  United  States  senator  from  that  state  from 
1868  to  1860,  when  he  removed  to  California.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  wpointed 
brigadier-ffeneral  of  volunteers,  19  August,  1861.  He 
fought  gallantly  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign, 
opening  hostilities  at  Winchester,  though  severely 
wounded  the  preceding  dav  in  a  preliminary  engage- 
ment. While  m  command  at  Port  Repubuc  he  was 
decisive^  beaten  by  General  Jackson  and  resigned  his 
oommission,  28  March,  1863.  He  returned  to  Ct^- 
fomia  whence  he  removed  to  Carrollton,  Mo.,  where 
he  continued  the  practice  of  law.  He  subsequently 
served  his  state  as  a  raiboad  commissioner  ana  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  from  1874-79.  He  was 
United  States  senator  from  Missouri  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  A  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  St. 
Mary's  Cemetery  at  Carrollton,  which  was  unveiled 
by  Archbishop  Glennon  on  12  Nov»  1910. 

Jarvis  Keilet. 
Shl-koku,  one  of  the  four  ^reat  islands  of  Japan, 
has  an  area  of  7022  square  imlea,  not  counting  tbe 


■naDer  idaads  which  depend  iqiaa  it.  !<■ 
tion  aeeocding  to  the  eeniM  of  1900  wm  3ja6jSUi. 
The  name  Shi-kokn  aa^aifies  "Foor  KntgdasM",  tbe 
islaiid  having  been  divided,  from  ancifnt  tinie^  into 
the  four  provinces  of:  Am,  in  the  east;  awimlri,  m  the 
north-east;  Tyo,  in  the  north-west:  and  Toast,  in  the 
•oath.   In  1868  at  the  Bestorataon  of  Jap«a  the 
names  of  these  four  provinces,  as  of  all  otben  in  the 
enqiire,  were  dumped,  and  the  island  is  now  dnrided 
into  the  four  OTefectures  of:  Toknshima-Ken  (for- 
meity  Awa),  Kacawa-Ken  (Sannki),  Ehime-Ken 
(Tyo),  and  Kodii-Ken  (Toea).  The  pnportian  of 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  for  the  ialBDa  is  176;  in 
the  Prefecture  of  Kagawa  it  rises  to  418,  a  higher  fig- 
are  than  in  any  other  prefecture  of  Ji4Ma.    The  c£- 
mate  is  very  temperate  and  satabrious,  and  the  IVov- 
ince  of  Toea  is  the  only  one  in  the  empire  where  two 
crops  of  rice  are  grown  every  year.   The  ooontry  is 
very  mountainous,  rising  at  some  points  to  300O  and 
4000  feet,  and  even  to  6480  feet  at  Tdiisuchi-Yaaia  in 
the  Ftefecture  of  Ehime,  which  is  the  hi^iest  point  of 
the  island.  The  population  is  most  dense  on  the  aea- 
eoast.  The  four  prefectures  have  many  good  aefaooK 
primary  and  secondary,  normal  sdioob  for  both  aens, 
schools  of  art,  o{  a^coKure,  and  of  oommeroe;  bat 
there  is  no  university,  the  public  libraries  are  very 
insignificant,  and  the  charitable  institutions  and  aodal 
organisations  are  embryonic  where  thev  are  not  alto- 
gether wanting.   There  are  good  roads  bat  no  rail- 
way, althou^  the  project  of  one  has  been  ammved 
by  the  Government  for  about  ten  years  past.  Vari- 
ous lines  of  steuners,  making  the  passage  daily  in  ax 
hours  or  little  more,  connect  all  the  provinces  oi  Shi- 
koku  with  the  great  ports  of  Kobe  and  Osaka.  Shi- 
koku  is  the  temtorial  district  of  the  eleventh  division 
of  the  army;  the  bulk  of  the  troops  are  quartered  at 
Marugame  and  Zentsuji  (Kagawa-Ken);  but  in  the 
three  other  provincial  capitals  there  is  a  reranent 
of  about  ISOO  men.  The  principal  cities  are:  Toku- 
shima  (Tokushima-Ken),  pop.  65,561;  Kocfai  (Kochi 
Ken),  pop.  39,781;  Takamatsu  (Kagawa-Ken),  pop. 
43,489;  Matsuyama  (Faiime-Ken),  pop.  42,338. 

Bdiifim. — ^The  Prefecture-Apostolic  of  Shi-koku 
was  established  by  a  Decree  of  Pius  X,  28  Feb.,  1904, 
and  its  administration  given  to  the  Spanish  Dmnini- 
cans  of  the  Province  of  Smo.  Roeano  de  Filipinaw. 
Before  this  it  had  been  administavd  by  the  Missions 
Etrangdres  of  Paris,  being  regarded  as  part  of  the 
Diocese  (rf  Osaka,  under  the  jurisdiction  m  Mgr  Jules 
Chatron,  the  present  bishop.  The  evangelisation  ot 
the  ishmd  beffox  in  1882,  when  Father  M.  Fleesis,  in 
spite  of  great  difficulties,  founded  in  the  city  of  Kochi 
tne  first  chapel,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Twenty- 
six  Martyrs  of  Japan.  In  1889  and  1898  were 
founded  the  residences  of  Matsuvama  and  Toku- 
dtima.  These  three  stations  were  all  that  the  Domini- 
cans foimd  when  they  took  charge  of  the  mission  in 
Oct..  1904.  Since  1906  there  has  been  a  missionary 
resident  at  Uwaiima,  a  city  of  15,000  inhabitants,  in 
Ehime-Ken;  and  since  1911  a  mission  has  be«t  es- 
tablished at  Takamatsu,  which  is  connected  with 
more  than  five  secondary  ports.  There  is  an  orfbtXk^ 
age  for  boys,  and  the  confraternity  of  the  Most  Soty 
Rosary  is  established  at  Kochi.  The  official  resi- 
dence of  the  prefect  Apostolic,  the  Very  Rev.  Joai  M. 
Alvares  (aprointed  2  Oct.,  1904)j  is  the  city  of  To- 
kushima.  The  statistics  of  the  nussion  in  1911  were: 
Dominican  missionaries,  6;  Christians,  394;  baptisms, 
86:  communions,  889;  confirmations,  17;  marriages, 
4;  mtennents,  6.  The  inhabitants  of  Shi-koku  mpfess 
various  forms  of  Buddhism;  some  few  profess  Shinto- 
ism.  Both  of  these  creeds  are  constantly  falling  into 
decay,  and  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  introduce  Christi- 
anity, religious  indifference  gains  ground  among  the 
youth  of  Japan. 

Joai  M.  AiiTi 

Shlntoiim.  See  Japan. 
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Ships,  BApnsu  or.  See  Bahtibu,  subtitle  XVII. 

Shire,  Vicariate  Apostouc  of  (SBUtmnBNBia),  in 
Nyaaaaland  Protectorate,  Africa.  The  Nyaasaland 
Protectorate,  formerly  known  as  British  Central 
Africa,  Ues  between  9°  41'  and  IT  16'  S.  lat.,  and 
33°  and  36°  E.  long.  It  is  about  520  miles  long,  its 
width  varying  from  50  to  100  miles.  It  covers  an 
area  of  43,606  square  miles.  The  white  population 
is  at  most  600,  while  there  are  millions  of  blacks. 
Nyassaland  is  divided  into  thirteen  districts.  The 
miiasion  of  the  White  Fathers  evangelizes  the  five 
northern  dJstxiots  which  lie  west  of  Lake  Nyassa.  The 
Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Shire  is  composed  of  the  ei^t 
other  districts  lying  south  of  Lake  Nyassa.  The 
vicariate  Ues  between  13°  30'  and  IT  15'  S.  lat.  ,  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  the  District  of  Angoniland 
and  Lake  Nyassa.  on  ike  east,  south,  and  west  by 
Portuguese  East  Africa.  The  territory  lies  130  mOee 
as  the  crow  flies  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  River  Shiro  which  flows  through 
the  lengUi  of  the  vicariate.  The  river  carries  to  tne 
Zambesi  the  waters  of  Lake  Nyassa;  it  is  206  miles 
long,  246  mJlee  in  Tjinglinh  temtoiy,  and  50  in  Por- 
tuguese territory. 

Propaganda  confided  to  the  missionaries  of  the 
Society  of  Mary,  founded  by  Bl.  Louis  Grignion  de 
Monuort,  the  evangelization  of  the  territory  which 
now  forms  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Shire.  On  28 
June,  1901,  the  first  three  missionaries  arrived  at 
Blantyre  and  on  26  July  began  their  first  mission  in 
Angoniland.  The  misbion  ofShiro  developed  rapidly, 
owmg  doubtless  to  the  zeal  of  the  missionaries  but 
also  to  the  sympathy  of  the  numerous  population. 
In  1004  the  mission  was  made  a  prefecture  Apostolic 
and  one  of  the  misnonariee,  Rev.  Father  Prizeau, 
former  missionanr  of  the  Diocese  of  Kingston,  Canada, 
was  elected  the  first  prefect  Apostolic.  Already  four 
stations  had  been  founded,  and  numerous  schools 
established  in  idl  directions  spread  the  Christian 
doctrine.  The  results  were  satisfactory.  On  14 
ApriL  1008,  Pius  X  erected  the  prefecture  into  a 
vicariate  Apostolic  with  Mgr  Pr^zeau  as  the  first 
vicar.  Mgr  Pr£zeau  was  consecrated  at  Zanzibar, 
4  Oct.,  low,  by  Allgeyer  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  life  of  the  first  vicar  Apostolic 
was  of  short  duration;  he  died  in  Fhmce  4  Deoonber, 
1910.  On  4  May,  1010,  one  of  the  nussionaries  re- 
ceived from  Rome  the  notification  of  his  elevation  to 
the  dignity  of  vicar  Apostolic.  Mex  Auneau  was  con- 
secrated at  Chilubula,  Northern  Rhodesia,  by  Mgr 
Dupont  of  the  White  Fathers,  1  Nov.,  1010. 

At  present  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Shire  has  4 
missiona^  stations  and  2  convents  of  the  Daughters  of 
Wisdom  founded  by  Bl.  Louis  Grignion  de  Montfort. 
"The  staff  of  the  mission  is  composed  of  12  missionaries, 
0  nuns,  and  2  lay  brothers.  The  workers  are  few  for 
the  task  but  good  work  is  being  done.  From  1001  to 
1911, 2078  baptisms  were  administered,  1000  catechu- 
mens prepared.  The  70  schools  have  more  than  5200 
pupils.  By  means  of  schools  the  Protestant  sects 
spmd  their  doctrines;  they  are  the  most  powerful 
means  of  propagation.  Within  the  vicariate  there  are 
7  Protestant  missions;  they  have  326  schools,  more 
than  11,606  pupils,  and  lor  the  support  oi  their 
schools  they  spend  more  than  £5173.  Schools  are 
also  the  most  powerful  means  of  action  for  Catholics; 
the  teachers  are  especially  trained  and  educated  for 
this  work,  the  schools  are  open  on  every  week  day, 
and  on  Sunday  prayers  are  taught  there.  Despite 
formidable  Protwtant  competition  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion makes  progress,  and  by  degrees  it's  ckMstrines  are 
made  known  to  the  people.  The  negroes  who  inhabit 
the  region  are  Angouis,  Yaos,  and  Angourous,  repre- 
senting three  difFerent  tribes.    Jean  Marix  Rto. 

Shirwood,  WnxuM,  a  thirteenth-oentuiy  school- 
man, the  detaik  of  whose  career  have  been  oonfounded 


with  those  concerning  William,  Arohdeaoon  of  Duiw 
ham,  founder  ^  Umversity  OoUege,  Oxford.  It  is 
certain  that  Shirwood  won  a  European  reputation  for 
scholardiip,  behig  described  by  Roger  Bitcon  in  the 
ptefaoe  to  the  "Qpus  tertium"  together  with  Albertus 
Magnus  as  the  most  celebrated  scholars  in  Christen- 
dom. Bacon  describes  Shirwood  as  surpassing  Albert, 
and  as  beii^  without  a  peer  in  philosophy.  He  hekl 
the  prebend  of  Ailesbury,  Lincoln,  in  1245  and  was 
treasurer  of  Uncoln  Cathedral  in  1258  and  1267. 
Pits,  following  Ldand,  ascribes  to  him  incidents  from 
the  life  of  Wuliam  of  Durham  and  thus  assigns  his 
death  to  ^e  year  1249.  The  works  of  Shirwood  were 
"Supw  Magistrum  sententiarum"  (4  books),  "Dis- 
tinctiones  iSeologicaB",  and  "Condoned".  Fits  adds 
"and  others  not  a  few''. 

Pm,D4i0uitrib%uAmiliaiaiiitorilna  (Farii.  1823);  Lb  Nara, 
FatU  EccL  AnOieatut,  II  (OzfoM,  I8M),  88,  9S:  Tammbb,  BOL 
Brit-Ha.  (London,  1748);  Kikobiobd  Sa  DieL  KaL  BitQ„  a. 

Edwin  Bubton. 

ShnwibuiT,  DiocBSB  of  (Salopiknbis),  one  of 
the  thirteen  ftngliati  dioceses  created  by  Apostolio 
Letter  at  Pius  IX  on  27  Sept.,  1860.  It  then  com- 
prised the  English  counties  of  Shropshire  and  Che- 
shire, and  the  Welsh  counties  of  Camarvon,Flint,Den- 
bigh,  Merioneth,  Montgomery,  and  Anglesey.  When 
on  4  March,  1805,  Leo  XIII  formed  the  Vicariate  of 
Wales,  these  Welsh  counties  were  separated  from  this 
diocese,  so  that  now  only  Shropdiire  and  Cheshire  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bidiop  of  Shrewsbury. 
Befme  the  Reformation,  Cheshire  and  the  portion  of 
Shropahire  north  and  east  of  the  River  Severn  were 
under  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  and  the 
rest  of  Shropshire  was  under  the  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
Chi  the  creation  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester  by  Henry 
VIII,  Cheshire  was  withdrawn  from  the  old  Diocese 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield.  When  Pope  Innocent  XI 
in  1688  divided  England  into  four  vicariates,  Shrop- 
shire was  in  the  Midland,  and  Cheshire  in  the  North- 
ern District,  and  when  ewit  vicariates  were  formed 
by  Gregory  XVI  in  1840,  Shropshire  was  part  of  the 
(jentraf  District,  and  Cheshire  part  of  the  Lancashire 
District.  The  diocese  takes  its  name  from  Shrew»- 
bury,  the  countv  town  of  Shropshire,  and  is  under  the 
patronage  of  Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians,  and  St. 
Winefride.  The  latter  saint  was  chosen  because  her 
body  had  been  translated  from  Gwytherin,  in  Den- 
bighshire, to  Shrewsbury  in  1138,  and  deposited  with 
great  honour  and  solemnity  in  the  Benedictine  abb^ 
founded  by  Roger,  Earl  of  Montgomery,  in  1063, 
where  it  remained  until-  her  shrine  was  phmdered  at 
ttie  dissolution  of  the  monastoies. 

The  first  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  James  Brown 
(1812-81),  president  of  Sedgeley  Park  School,  who 
was  consecrated  27  July  ,  1861.  Out  of  a  total  pqpu- 
lati<«  of  1,082,617,  Catiiolics  numbered  about  20,000. 
There  were  30  churches  and  dumtds  attended  by  resi- 
dent priests,  and  6  stations;  1  convent,  that  of  the 
Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus,  in  Birkenhead,  to 
which  was  attached  a  boarding-school  for  young  la- 
dies, and  also  a  small  dav-school  for  poor  children. 
"There  were  Jesuits  at  Holvwell,  who  also  had  a  col- 
lege at  St.  Beuno's,  Flintshire,  and  a  Benedictine  at 
Acton  Bumell.  When  Dr.  Brown  odebrated  the  ju- 
bilee of  his  consecration,  the  secular  priests  had  in- 
creased to  60,  and  the  regulars  to  32.  Instead  of  one 
religious  house  of  men  and  one  of  women,  there  were 
now  four  of  men,  and  nine  of  maaen:  and  many  ele- 
mentaiy  schools  had  been  provided  for  the  needs  of 
Oithohc  children.  In  1852  the  bitter  feeling  caused 
by  the  re-establishment  of  the  hierarchy  found  vent 
in  serious  riots  at  Stodmort.  On  20  June  a  large 
mob  attacked  the  Church  of  Sts.  Philip  and  James; 
they  broke  the  windows  and  attempted  to  force  in  the 
doors,  but  before  they  could  effect  an  entrance,  Cancm 
Randolph  Frith,  the  rector,  succeeded  in  removing 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  secreting  It  with  the 
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cholioes,  etc.,  in  a  small  cupboard  in  the  side  diapd. 
He  was  oompelled  to  flee  immediately  to  the  bell- 
tower,  and,  whilst  the  rabble  were  destroying  what- 
ever uiey  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  he  made  his  e»- 
cape  along  the  roof,  and  descended  by  the  spouting  at 
the  back  of  the  presby  teiy .  Much  of  the  cnurch  fur- 
niture, with  vestments,  etc.,  was  piled  up  in  the  street 
and  burned.  At  St.  Michael's,  the  Host  'teas  dese- 
crated, and  the  pyx  and  ciborium  carried  away. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Brown,  BMit  Rev.  Edmund 
Knight  (1827-1905),  who  was  auxdiaiy  from  1879, 
was  translated  to  this  see  25  April,  1882,  and,  on  his 
resignation  in  May,  1896,  was  succeeded  by  Right 
Rev.  John  Camdl  (1838-97),  who  had  bem  coadjutor 
since  1S93.  He  was  followed  by  Right  Rev.  Sajinud 
Webster  AUen  (1844-1906),  who  ruled  the  diocese 
from  1897  till  his  death  in  1908.  His  valuable  library 
on  EgyptolcMcy,  his  favourite  study,  was  bequeathed 
to  ibe  new  Capuchin  foundation  at  Cowl^  Ciollege, 
Oxford.  The  present  ruler  of  the  diocese,  1911,  is 
Ru^t  Rev.  Hu«gh  Singleton  (b.  1851). 

The  Catholic  population  of  the  diocese  is  now 
58,013,  Shropshire  contributing  imder  3000,  partly 
on  account  of  agricultural  depmeaoQ  and  the  oonse- 

Sient  flocking  to  industrial  centres.  There  are  90 
ergy,  16  convoits.  representatives  of  4  orders  of 
men,  8  secondarv  schools  for  girls,  an  orphanage  and 
industrial  school  for  bovs,  a  nome  for  aged  poor,  a 
home  for  penitents,  and  soon  ikere  is  to  be  an  or- 
phanage erected  in  memory  of  Bishop  Knight.  At 
Oakwood  Hall,  Romil^,  a  house  of  retreats  for  work- 
ing-men has  been  opened  and  has  already  done  im- 
portant work;  and  at  New  Brighton,  the  nuns  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Cenacle  have  opened  a  house  of  re- 
treats for  working-women  and  Jadiee.  Shropshire  is 
singularly  rich  in  archeological  interest,  its  pre-R^- 
ormation  pariah  churches,  the  noble  ruins  of  mon- 
asteries round  the  Wrekin,  the  Roman  city  of  Urioo- 
nium  (Wroxeter),  the  lordly  castle  of  Ludlow,  giving 
the  county  a  place  apart  in  the  heart  of  the  antiquary. 
In  Shrewsbury  itseu,  where  once  Grey,  Bhusk,  and 
Austin  Friaia  and  the  Black  Monks  of  St.  Benedict 
had  foundations,  tiiere  is  now  a  beautiful  little  cathe- 
dral^ built  by  E.  Welby  Pugin.  Chester,  too,  with  its 
quamt  streets,  black  and  white  houses,  and  venerable 
cathedral  and  city  walls,  claims  the  visitor's  atten- 
tion. When  the  body  of  Daniel  O'Conitell  was 
brou^t  back  from  G«ioa,  it  rested  in  the  old  chapel 
in  Queen's  Street  on  its  way  to  Ireland. 

Dioenan  Ardtita;  MS.  BiMory  a/  Mittioiu  of  the  Diocete; 
Catholic  Diredoriu;  lYan«ae<i(»u  of  Shropthire  AreheoUoical 
Sodety:  Buti.sb,  Zam>  of  the  Sainte;  MjuuBiuc  Bbaot,  >4nnaw  of 
the  CaAolic  Hienrehy;  Oaibdhbii,  Hitl.  of  the  SnMA  Church  in 
the  Iflik  Cmdirv  (Lnidon,  IWM);  Gillow,  £i6L  iKe.  Sne.  Col*. 
(London,  188S).  JOBBFH  KUXT. 

ShrinM.  See  PtLOBXHAOEs. 

ShrinM  of  Our  I^dy  and  the  Saints  in  Great 
Britain  snd  Ireland. — I.  SANcrnAiuEs  of  Our 
Ladt. — ^A.  England. — (1)  Abingdon. — St.  Edward  the 
Martyr  and  St.  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
both  encoura^  pilgrimages  to  Our  Lady  of  Abing- 
don, causing  it  to  be  resorted  to  by  crowds  of  pious 
persons.  (2)  Cwterbuiy. — At  the  east  end  m  St. 
Augustine's  monastery  was  an  oratory  of  Our  Lady 
buut  by  King  Ethelbert  in  which  reposed  the  bodies 
of  many  saints.  The  old  Chronicler  informs  us  that 
"in  it  the  Queen  of  heaven  did  often  appear;  in  it 
was  the  briuitness  of  miracles  made  manifest;  in  it 
the  voices  ofangels,  and  the  melodious  strains  of  holy 
virgins  were  frequency  heard".  (3)  Caversham, 
Berks. — ^A  chapel  of  Our  Lady  in  the  church  of  the 
Austin  Quions  was  a  centre  of  great  devotion,  where 
rich  offerings  were  made  by  Countess  Isabel  of  War^ 
wick.  Elizabeth  of  York,  queen-consort  of  Henry  VII, 
and  oy  Henry  VIII  in  his  youthful  days.  The  entire 
image  was  plated  with  silver.  (4)  Coventry. — A  cele- 
brated image  of  Our  Lady  was  here  greatly  venerated. 


With  it  are  aasodated  the  glorious  names  of  Leofrie, 
Earl  of  Merda,  and  his  wue,  the  Countess  Godgifu 
(Godiva).  The  splendid  abbey  churdi  founded  by 
them  in  1043  surpassed  all  others  in  the  land  in 
princely,  even  royal  magnificence.  It  was  spoken  of 
as  the  glory  of  England  and  contained  dassling 
treasures.  On  her  death  Qodgifu  sent  a  rich  chaplet 
of  precious  ^ems  to  be  hung  round  Our  Lady's  neck; 
no  description  of  this  image  has  reached  us.  The 
church  was  entirely  demolisned  by  Henry  VIII.  (5) 
Ely. — ^In  the  abbey  church  was  venerated  a  numifi- 
cent  image  of  Our  Lady  seated  on  a  throne  witC  her 
Divine  Quid  in  her  arms,  the  whole  marvellous^ 
wrought  in  silver  and  gold.  Hither  came  Kkig  Canute 
on  the  feast  of  Our  Lady's  Purification  (1020  ?). 

(6)  Evesham. — ^The  name  of  tUs  renowned  sanctuary 
perpetuates  the  vision  of  Our  Lady  to  a  poor  herdsman 
named  Eoves.  An  abbey  churm  was  here  buUt  by 
Earl  Leofrie  and  the  Cbunteas  Godgifu  and  enriched 
with  a  splendid  image  of  Our  Lady  and  Child,  beauti- 
fully wrought  of  gold  and  silver.  At  once  it  became  an 
object  of  populw  devotion  and  attracted  numerous 
pilgrims.  (7)  Glastonbury  was  the  most  ancient  and 
venerable  sanctuary  of  Our  Xiady  in  Ekidbuid  (see 
GI.ASTONB0BT  Abbet).  In  530  St.  David  of 
Menevia,  accompanied  by  seven  of  his  suffragan 
bishops,  came  to  Glastonbury,  invited  thitlier 
by  the  sanctitv  of  the  place,  and  consecrated  a 
Chapel  of  Our  Lady  on  the  east  side  of  the  ohureh. 
As  a  mark  of  his  devotion  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  he 
adorned  the  golden  superaltar  with  a  sapphire  of  in- 
estimable value,  known  as  the  Great  Sapphire  of 
Glastonbury.  The  Silver  Chapel  Of  Our  Lady  was 
stored  with  costly  gifts,  the  value  of  which,  at  our 
present  standard,  amounted  to  a  pro^gious  sum. 
Among  the  Saxon  kings  who  came  hither  on  pilgrim- 
age may  be  mentioned  Athelstan  and  Ed^r  the 
Peaceable,  the  latter  laying  his  sceptre  on  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  altar  and  solemnly  placing  his  kingdom 
under  her  patronage.  (8)  Ipswich. — There  were  four 
churches  of  Our  Lady  in  Ipswich,  but  the  greatlv 
renowned  miraculous  image  was  in  St.  Mary's  ch^>el, 
known  as  Our  Lady  of  Grace.  The  numerous  miracles 
wrought  iben  were  proved  genuine  by  Blessed  Thomas 
More  in  one  of  his  worics.  Cardinu  Wolaev  ordered 
a  yearly  pilgrimage  to  be  made  to  Our  Lady's  aano- 
tuary  by  the  students  of  the  college  he  had  founded 
at  Ipswich.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  Henry  VIII 
this  image  was  conveyed  to  London  and  burnt  at 
Chelsea,  the  rich  offerings  and  jewels  going  to  the 
king's  treasuiy. 

(9)  Tewkesbury.— The  church,  founded  in  715  by 
two  Mercian  dukw,  Oddo  and  Doado,  enduined  within 
its  walls  a  statue  of  Our  Lady  that  was  hdd  in  the 
greatest  veneration.  Isabella  Beauchamp,  Countess 
of  Warwick,  gave  a  chalice  and  other  valuable  presents 
to  this  sanctuary  in  1439.  The  statue  had  uw  good 
fortune  to  escape  destruction  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  probably  owing  to  the  reluctance  the 
magistrates  to  arouse  the  indignation  of  the  populace, 
who  regarded  it  with  extraordinaiy  veneration.  In 
the  reign  of  James  I  a  Puritan  inhabitant  of  the  town 
got  poMession  of  this  relic  of  the  old  religion,  and  to 
mart  his  contempt  for  it  caused  it  to  be  hollowed  out 
and  used  as  a  trough  for  swine.  Terrible  punishments 
overtook  him  and  all  the  members  of  his  famfly.  flO) 
WaJsingham  was  the  most  celebrated  of  tH  theKngliwh 
sanctuaries  of  Our  Lady.  So  great  was  the  veneration 
in  which  it  was  held  that  it  was  called  the  "  Holy  Land 
of  Walsingham".  About  1061  a  little  chapel,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Holy  House  of  Nasareth  (not  yet  trans- 
lated to  Loreto)  and  dedicated  to  the  Annunciation, 
was  built  here  by  Rychold  (Recholdis)  de  Faverchea, 
a  rich  widow,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  an  injunc- 
tion received  from  Our  Lady.  Within  the  ish^id  waa 
a  wooden  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  CSiikL 
Pilgrims  flocked  from  all  parts  at  Engand  and  from 
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tbe  Continent  to  this  sanctuary,  and  its  priory  became 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  Among  the  royal  and 
noble  pilgrims  were:  ^  Henry  III,  who  came  in  1248; 
Edward T in  1272  (7)  and  12961  Edward  II  in  1315:  his 
OMSort,  Isabella  of  France,  in  1332;  Edward  III  in 
1361;  Edward  IV  and  his  queen  in  1460;  Henry  VII 
in  1^7;  Henry  VIII  in  1511,  walking  barefoot  from 
Barsham  Hall,  on  which  occasion  he  presented  Our 
Lady  with  a  necklace  of  ^preat  value:  and  finally 
Queen  Catherine  of  Aragon  m  1514.  About  1538  the 
venerated  image  was  brought  to  London  with  that 
of  Our  Lady  of  Ipswich,  and  both  were  publicly  burnt 
at  Chelsea  in  presence  of  Cromwell,  fifteen  of  the 
canons  of  Walsingham  were  condemned  for  high 
treason;  five  were  executed.  All  the  jewels  and 
treasures  left  by  the  piety  of  the  faithful  found  their 
way  into  Hairy  VIII  s  coffers. 

(11)  Worcester. — St.  Mary's  Minster  at  Worcester 
is  of  ancient  date,  and  preeminent  amongst  its  bene- 
faetore  were  Leofric  and  Godgifu,  Eaxl  and  Countess 
of  Mercia.  The  celebrated  image  of  Our  Lady  and 
the  Holy  Child  was  carved  of  wood  and  of  large  size; 
it  stood  over  the  high  altar  and  could  be  seen  from 
all  parts  of  the  church.  The  apostate  Bishop  Latimer, 
writing  to  Cromwell,  refers  to  this  statue  in  coarse 
terms,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  with  its  sisters  of 
Walsingham  and  Ipswich  it  may  be  burnt  in  Smith- 
fieU.  (12)  Lincoln. — Our  Lady  of  Lincoln  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  among  the  sanctuaries  which  were 
regarded  by  tiie  English  with  special  veneration.  In 
the  inventory  of  the  treasures  of  the  cathedral  appro- 
priated by  Henry  VIII,  there  is  mention  of  ihe  "^eat 
image  of  Our  Lady,  mtting  in  a  chair,  silver  and  gilt, 
having  a  crown  on  her  head,  ^ 
stones  and  pearls,  and  her  Child  sitting  on  her  knee 
with  one  crown  upon  His  head,  with  a  diadem  set 
with  pearls  and  stones,  having  a  ball  with  a  cross, 
sUver  and  gUt,  in  His  left  hand".  Of  St.  Hugh  of 
Lincoki  it  is  said  that  "for  the  glory  of  the  ever- 
Virgin  MoUier  of  the  True  Light,  he  crowned  the 
lights  which  usually  burned  in  her  church  with  a  host 
raothers".  Besides  the  above,  there  were  many  other 
remarkable  sanctuaries  of  Our  Ladv  in  England,  to 
which  Catholic  pilgrims  resorted  before  the  unhappy 
days  of  the  Reformation. 

^B.  Scotland. — (1)  Aberdeen. — Our  Lady  at  the 
Bridge  of  Dee,  described  as  Our  Lady  at  the  Brig,  is 
mentioned  in  1459.  Near  to  the  chapel  was  a  well 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  where  miraculous 
favours  were  obtained.  In  the  cathedral  were  four 
altars  of  Our  Lady,  each  with  her  linage,  one  being  of 
silver.  (2)  Edinburgh:  Our  Lady  of  Holyrood. — In 
the  Jesuit  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Lauriston 
Street,  there  is  an  image  of  Our  Lad^  and  Child, 
carvea  in  wood,  which  formerly  was  in  Holyrood. 
For  many  years  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  earls 
of  Abordeen  and  subsequently  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Waterton,  who  presentea  it  to  the  above 
diurch.  (3)  Haddington. — ^After  defeating  the  Soots 
at  Halidon  Hill  in  1333  Edward  III  ravaged  the 
Lowlands,  and  part  of  his  navy  (says  the  chronicler 
of  1355)  "spoiled  the  Kirk  of  Our  Lady  of  Hadding- 
ton, and  returned  with  the  spoil  thereof  to  their 
ships".  But  the  sacrilege  did  not  go  unpunished,  for 
a  violent  north  wind  rose  and  hurled  the  ships  upon 
the  sands  and  rocks.  (4)  Musselbur^. — The  church, 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Loreto,  was  most  famous 
and  resorted  to  by  numerous  pilgrims,  whose  piety 
was  rewarded  with  miraculous  favours.  The  fury 
of  the  Calvinist  reformers  destroyed  the  sanctuary, 
and  in  1690  the  materials  were  used  in  budding  the 
Tolbooth. 

C.  Irtiand. — (1)  DubHn. — ^A  statue  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  was  greatly  venerated  in  St.  Mary's  Abbey 
and  mention  is  made  of  it  b^  Simmel  in  1487.  In  541 
the  abb^  was  destroyed,  its  property  sequestrated, 
and  the  image  partly  burnt.  Fart  of  it,  however,  was 


saved  and  is  now  venerated  in  the  Carmelite  cfauroh. 
(2)  Muckross,  formerly  Irrelagh. — The  image  of  Our 
Lady  was  here  greatly  venerated.  When  the  English 
were  devastating  the  abbey  and  had  torn  down  and 
trampled  on  the  crucifix,  some  of  the  friars  carried  off 
the  image  of  Our  Lady  and  hid  it  at  the  foot  of  a  dead 
tree.  Soon  the  dead  tree  revived  and  leaves  sprouted 
in  abundance,  forming  a  shelter  to  the  concealed 
statue.  (3)  Navan.— In  the  abbey  church  was  an 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  heki  in  great  repute,  to 
which  people  from  all  p^ts  of  Ireland,  princes  and 
peasants,  rich  and  poor,  came  on  pilgrimage,  and  to 
which  was  attributed  miraculous  power.  (4)  Trim, 
the  most  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  in  Ireland, 
stood  in  the  abbey  of  the  canons  regular  of  St. 
Augustine.  Pilgrims  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts  of 
the  oouEtry  and  enriched  it  with  their  offerings. 
Many  and  great  miracles  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought  here.  The  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Trim 
Biiared  the  fate  of  Our  L^dy  of  Walsingham,  being 
publicly  burnt  in  1539. 

GvurrBsamaa,  Allot  Ifonanu*  (Muniob,  1072);  Watxbion, 
Pielaa  Mariana  Brilannica  (London,  1879);  Noktkooib,  CtU- 
brattd  &iu(tianM  ^IKt  Uadoima  (London,  1868). 

II.  Shrinks  of  the  Saints. — (1)  St.  Thomas  d 
Bedcet,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  martyred  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral  in  1170.  His  sacred  body,  at 
first  buried  in  the  lower  part  of  the  church,  was 
shortly  after  taken  up  and  laid  in  a  sumptuous  shrine 
in  the  east  eud.  Innumerable  miracles  were  wrought 
at  his  tomb  aiid  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  England 
and  the  continent  flocked  thither  to  implore  his  aid. 
So  great  were  the  offerings  made  by  them  that  the 
church  abounded  with  more  than  princely  riches.  The 
shrine  was  covered  with  plates  of  gold  and  enriched 
with  jewels,  rubies,  sapphires,  diamonds,  and  great 
oriental  pearls  (Morris,  ''Life  of  St.  Thomas",  391). 
It  was  an  object  of  the  imceasing  veneration  of  all 
Christendom  untU  the  well-known  sacrilegious  pro- 
fanation under  Henry  VUI.  (2)  St.  Edward  the  Con- 
feaaor,  d.  5  Jan.,  1066.  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
caused  the  saint's  coffin  to  be  inclosed  in  a  rich  case 
of  gold  and  silver.  In  1102  the  body  was  found  to  be 
incorrupt,  the  limbs  flexible,  and  the  ctoths  fresh  and 
clean;  several  remarkable  miracles  took  place  at  the 
tomb.  Two  years  after  canonisation  (1161)  the 
saint's  body,  still  incorrupt,  was  solemnly  translated 
to  a  shrine  of  surpassing  magiifieence.  which  was 
despoiled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (3)  St.  Patrick, 
Apostle  of  Ireland,  d.  493  at  Down  in  Ulster,  where  his 
body  was  found  in  a  church  of  his  name  in  1185.  It 
was  then  reverently  translated  to  a  shrine  prepared  in 
another  part  of  the  same  church.  On  St.  Patrick's 
Purnitory,  see  Pilorhiaqes. 

(4)  St.  Wvl»tan,  Bidiop  of  Worcester,  and  one  of  the 
last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishops,  d.  in  1095,  and  was 
canonized  in  1203.  His  ven(n«ble  remains,  clothed 
in  pontifical  vestments,  were  exposed  in  the  church 
for  three  days  to  satisfy  the  devotion  of  the  people, 
after  which  his  friend,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Hereford, . 
to  whom  he  had  appeared  in  a  vision,  came  to  cele- 
brate his  obsequies.  His  tomb  in  Worcester  Cathedral 
was  for  centuries  a  centre  of  attraction  to  numerous 
pilgrims,  whose  pie^  was  rewarded  with  many 
miraculous  favours.  It  was  rifled  of  its  treasures  and 
despoiled  by  Henry  VIII  about  the  year  1539.  (5) 
St.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham. — At  the  time  of  his  death 
(4  Feb.,  1189)  mamr  persons  testified  that  Uiey  saw 
marvellous  lights  naming  from  the  sky,  indicating 
that  a  great  servant  of  Ciod  was  quitting  this  world. 
He  was  buried  at  Sempringham  and  many  miracles 
were  reported  to  have  occurred  at  his  tomb.  (6) 
St.  Kenkoam  of  Scotland  (d.  600)  spent  the  closing 
years  of  his  Ufe  in  Glas^w,  where  he  was  visited  by 
St.  Columba  of  lona.  His  tomb  in  the  crypt  of  his 
titular  church  in  Glasgow  was  long  famous  for 
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miracka,  but  ia  now  despoiled  of  ornament  and  left 
without  honour,  except  by  the  few  Catholics  who 
chance  to  visit  the  cathedral.  (7)  St.  Cvthbert  cf 
Lindiafceme,  see  CnTHBBKT,  Saint.  (8)  St.  AOxtn, 
protomartyr  of  England,  d.  304.  In  the  time  of  Con- 
Btantine  tne  Great  a  magnificent  church  was  erected 
on  the  place  of  his  martyrdom,  where  his  tomb 
became  fllustrious  for  miracles.  The  pa^^an  Saxons 
having  destroyed  this  edifice,  OfFa,  Kmg  of  the 
Mercians,  erected  another  in  793  with  a  great  abbejr, 
which  became  the  head  of  the  Benedictine  oonununi- 
ties  in  England.  (9)  St.  Stoithin,  see  Swithin,  Saoit 

(10)  St.  Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy,  d.  1099.  In 
1457  his  remains  were  trtmslated  from  Old  Sarum  to 
the  new  cathedral  in  modem  Salisbury,  and  there 
deposited  in  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady,  (tl)  St.  OmxUd, 
Kmg  of  Northumbna,  was  slain  by  the  King  of  Meroia 
in  642.  His  mutilated  bodv  found  a  resting  place  in 
Bardney  Abbey,  lincolnsEiire,  whence,  dunng  the 
Danish  invasion,  it  was  removed  to  Gloucester 
Cathedral.  See  Obwau>,  Saint.  (12)  St.  Aidan, 
"Bidiop  of  Lindisfame.  d.  651  within  a  tent  set  up 
for  him  by  the  wall  oi  the  church  of  the  king's  villa 
at  Bamborougfa.  It  is  related  that  St.  Cuthbert, 
then  a  shepherd  boy  in  the  mountains,  saw  in  vision 
his  blessed  spirit  carried  by  angels  into  heaven.  He 
was  first  buried  in  the  cemeta^  in  Lindisfame,  but 
when  the  new  Church  of  St.  Peter  was  built  there,  his 
body  was  translated  to  it  and  deposited  on  the  ri|^t 
band  of  the  altar.  A  portion  of  his  relics  was  after- 
wards taken  to  lona.  (13)  St.  Ninian,  Bishop  of 
Galloway. — His  tomb,  where  miracles  were  wrou^t, 
was  venerated  at  Whithorn  till  the  chaiuce  of  religion. 
(14)  St.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Hereford. — The  narrative 
of  numerous  miracles  obtained  at  his  tomb  in  the 
cathedral  church  at  Hereford  filled  whole  volumes. 
A  large  rehc  is  preserved  at  Stonyhurst  College. 

(IS)  St.  WHfiid,  Bishop  of  York,  d.  709  at  Oundle 
in  Northamptonshire.  His  sacred  relics  were  carried 
to  Ripon  and  deposited  in  the  Church,  of  St.  Peter, 
built  by  him.  In  the  time  of  the  Danish  wars  they 
were  translated  by  St.  Odo  to  Canterbury.  (16) 
St.  Wmefride.  virgm  and  mart^rr,  d.  600.  Her  holy 
death  took  place  at  Gwytherin  in  Wales,  whence  her 
body  was  translated  to  Shrewsbury  in  1138,  and  there 
deposited  in  the  church  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  her  duine  was 
plundered.  Her  miraculous  well  at  Holywell  is  the  only 
place  of  pilgrima^  in  Great  Britain  that  has  survived 
the  shock  of  the  Reformation.  (17)  St.  Hugh,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  d.  1200,  in  London.  His  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  John  of  England,  William  of  Scotland,  who 
had  dearly  loved  the  saint,  three  archbishops,  toxaiessa. 
bidiope,abovea  hundred  abbots,  andagreat  number  of 
earls  and  barons  of  the  realm.  Many  and  great  nuracles 
took  plaoe  at  his  tomb  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Eighty 
years  after  his  deposition  the  venerable  body,  found 
to  be  incorrupt,  was  translated  to  a  richer  ehrine, 
which  was  plundered  by  Houy  VIII  some  centuries 
later.  (18)  St.  Edmund. — ^This  holy  king  was  martyred 
by  the  Danes  in  870.  The  saint's  h^,  which  had 
been  struck  off,  was  carried  by  the  infidels  into  a 
wood  and  thrown  into  a  brake  of  bushes,  but  mirao- 
ulously  found  by  a  pillar  of  light  and  deposited  wi^ 
the  body  at  Haxon.  The  sacred  treasure  was  con- 
veyed to  St.  Edmundsbuiy.  where  the  church  of  tim- 
ber erected  over  it  was  replaced  in  1020  by  a  stately 
edifice  of  stone.  In  920,  for  fear  of  the  Danes,  the 
body  was  conveyed  to  London,  but  subsequently 
translated  again  to  St.  Edmundsbury.  The  abb^ 
church  that  enshrined  his  remains  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  stateliest  in  England. 

Ada  S3.;  Bxttuol,  Lif  <4  tkt  SainU;  Stamtoh,  Umaloty  af 
Kntland  and  Wal—  (London,  1888).     P.  J.  ChaMDUEBT. 

Bhrood,  Tee  Holt. — ^Iliia  name  is  primarily  ^ven 
to  a  relio  now  preserved  at  Turin,  for  whiefa  the  claim 


is  made  that  it  is  the  actual  "clean  Ihien  doth" 
which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  wnmped  the  body  of  Je 
Christ  (Matt.,  xxvii,  S9).  This  rdio  ihou^  black- 
ened by  age  bean  the  faint  but  distinct  impreas  of  a 
human  form  both  back  and  front.  Hie  cloth  is  about 
13^  feet  long  and  feet  wide.  If  the  marks  we 
perceive  were  oauaed  oy  a  human  body,  it  is  clear 
that  the  bodv  (supine)  was  laid  lengthwise  along  one 
half  of  the  anroua  while  the  other  naif  was  doubled 
back  ova-  the  head  to  cover  the  whole  front  of  the 
body  from  the  face  to  the  feet.  The  anaogement  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  miniature  of  Giulio  dovio, 
which  also  gives  a  good  representation  of  what  was 
seen  upon  the  shroud  about  the  year  1540.  Tliedoth 
now  at  Turin  can  be  clearly  traced  back  to  lirey  in 
the  Diocese  of  Troyes,  where  we  first  hear  of  it  about 
the  year  1360.  In  1453  it  was  at  Chamb^iy  in  Savoy, 
uid  there  in  1532  it  narrowly  escaped  being  oonsumed 
by  a  fire  which,  by  charring  the  comers  <H  the  folds, 
has  left  a  uniform  series  of  marks  on  either  aide  of  the 
image.  Since  1578  it  has  remained  at  Turin,  iriiere  it 
is  now  only  exposed  for  veneration  at  long  intervals. 

That  the  authenticity  of  the  Shroud  of  Turin  is 
takrai  for  granted  in  various  pronouncements  of  the 
Holy  See  cannot  be  disputed.  An  Office  and  Mass 
"de  Sancta  Sindone"  was  formally  approved  hy  Ju- 
lius II  in  the  Bull  "Romanus  Pontifex''  of  25  April, 
1506,  in  the  course  of  which  the  pope  speaks  of  "t^ 
most  famous  shroud  (pradarissma  sindok)  in  fdiich 
our  Saviour  was  wrapped  when  He  lay  in  the  tomb  and 
which  is  now  honourably  and  devoutly  preserved  in  a 
silver  casket ".  Moreover,  the  same  pontiff  speaks  ot 
the  treatise  upon  the  Precious  Blood,  composed  by  his 
predecessor  Sixtus  IV,  in  which  Sixtus  states  that  in 
this  shroud  "men  may  look  upon  the  trae  blood  and 
the  portrait  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself".  A  certain 
difficulty  was  caused  b^  the  existence  else^ere  of 
other  shrouds  similarly  impressed  with  the  figure  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  some  of  these  cloths^otably  Utoaa 
of  Besan^on,  Cadouin,  Champidgne,  Xabregas,  etc., 
also  claimed  to  be  the  authentic  linen  sindon  provided 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  but  until  the  cloae  of  the  last 
centuiy  no  great  attack  was  made  upon  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Turin  relic.  In  1898  when  the  shroud  was 
solemnly  exposed,  permission  was  given  to  photo- 
gnph  it  and  a  sensation  was  caused  by  the  discovery 
that  the  image  upon  the  linen  was  apparently  a  nepr 
tive — ^m  other  words  that  the  photographic  negative 
tiJcen  from  this  offered  a  more  recognizable  picture  tA 
a  human  face  than  the  cloth  itself  or  any  positive 
print.  In  the  photographic  negative  the  bf^ta  and 
shadows  were  naturtJ,  in  the  linen  or  the  print  they 
were  inverted.  Three  years  afterwards  Dr.  Paul 
Vignon  read  a  remarkable  paper  before  the  Ac»dfoiie 
des  Sciences  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  impres- 
sion upon  the  shroud  was  a  "vapori^raph"  caused  by 
the  ammoniacal  emanations  radiating  from  the  sur- 
face of  Christ's  body  after  so  violent  a  death.  Such 
vapours,  as  he  professed  to  have  proved  experiment- 
ally, were  capable  of  producing  a  deep  reddish  brown 
stain,  varying  in  intensity  with  the  distance,  upon  a 
dotit  impregnated  with  oil  and  aloes.  The  image  upon 
the  shroud  was  therefore  a  natural  negative  and  as 
such  completely  beyond  the  comprehension  or  the 
skill  of  anv  medieval  forger. 

Plausible  as  this  contention  appeared,  a  most  seri- 
ous historical  difficulty  had  meanwhile  been  brou^t 
to  light.  Owing  mainly  to  the  researches  of  Canon 
'  IJlysse  Chevalier  a  series  of  documents  was  discovered 
which  clearly  proved  that  in  1389  the  Bi8h<9  of 
Troyes  i^peided  to  Clement  VII,  the  Avignon  pap« 
then  recc^^iised  in  France,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  acaa- 
dals  connected  with  the  shroud  preseiVed  at  Lir^. 
It  was,  the  bishop  declared,  the  woric  of  an  artist 
who  some  years  before  had  oonfesKd  to  having 
painted  it,  but  it  was  then  being  exhibited  by  the 
canons  of  Lirey  in  such  a  way  that  the  populace  be- 
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lieved  that  it  was  the  authentic  ehroud  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  pope,  without  abeoluteW  prohibiting 
the  exhibition  of  the  shroud,  decided  after  full  exam- 
ination that  in  future  when  it  was  shown  to  the  people 
the  priest  should  declare  in  a  loud  voice  that  it  was  not 
the  real  shroud  of  Christ,  but  only  a  picture  made  to 
represent  it.  The  authenticity  of  the  documents  con- 
nected with  this  appeal  is  not  disputed.  Moreover, 
the  grave  suspicion  thus  thrown  upon  the  relic  is  im- 
mensehr  straigthened  b^  the  fact  that  no  intelligible  ac- 
count, beyond  wild  conjecture,  can  be  given  of  the  pre- 
vious hiptory  of  the  shroud  or  of  its  coming  to  Lirey. 

An  animated  controversy  followed  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  though  the  immense  preponderance 
of  opinion  among  learned  Catholics  (see  the  state- 
ment by  P.  M.  Baiungarten  in  the  "Historisches 
Jahibuch",  1903,  pp.  319-43)  was  adverse  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  relic,  still  the  violence  of  many  of  its 


—  ■  ^     —      -  — ■ 


Ths  DiBCinxs  Pbvabiico  CHBiai'a  Bodt  iob  Bubiai,  ams 
Exact  RnsiaBiiTATioN  of  m  Bolt  Shboiid 
Oiolio  Clovio,  tha  Royal  Gmlhry,  Taiin 

wflgailanta  prejudiced  their  own  cause.  In  particular 
the  suffiestions  made  of  blundering  or  bad  faith  on  the 
part  of  those  who  photographed  the  shroud  were 
quite  without  excuse.  From  the  scientific  point  of 
view,  however,  the  difficulty  of  the  "negative"  im- 
^ession  on  the  cloth  is  not  so  serious  as  it  seems. 
This  shroud  like  the  others  was  probably  painted 
without  fraudulent  intent  to  aid  the  dramatic  setting 
of  the  Easter  Sequence: 

Die  nobis  Maria,  quid  vidisti  in  via 
Angelicoe  testes,  sudarium  et  veetes. 
As  the  word  tudarium  suggested,  it  was  painted  to 
represent  the  impression  made  bv  the  sweat  of 
Christ,  i.  e.  probtibly  in  a  ydlowisn  tint  upon  un- 
bleached linen,  the  marks  of  wounds  being  added  in 
brilliant  red.  This  yellow  stain  would  turn  brown  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  the  darkening  process  being 
aided  by  the  effects  of  fire  and  sun.  Thus,  the  lights 
of  the  original  picture  would  become  the  shadow  of 
the  image  as  we  now  see  it;  but  even  in  1598 
Paleotto^s  reproduction  of  the  images  on  the  shroud 
is  printed  in  two  colours,  pale  yellow  and  red.  As  for 
the  good  proportions  and  sesthetic  effect,  two  things 
may  be  noted.  First,  that  it  is  hi^ly  probable  that 
the  artist  used  a  model  to  determine  the  length  and 


position  of  the  limbs,  etc.;  the  representation  no 
doubt  was  made  exactly  life  size.  Secondly,  the  im- 
pressions are  only  known  to  us  in  photographs  so  r»- 
duced,  as  compared  with  the  original,  that  the  crude- 
nesses,  aided  by  the  softening  effects  of  time,  entirely 
disappear. 

Lastly,  the  difficulty  must  be  noticed  that  while  the 
witnesses  of  the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries 
speak  of  the  image  as  being  then  so  vivid  that  the 
blood  seemed  freshly  shed,  it  is  now  darkened  and 
hardly  recognizable  without  minute  attention.  On 
the  supposition  that  this  is  an  authentic  relic  dating 
from  tne  year  a.  d.  30,  why  should  it  have  retained  its 
brilliance  through  countless  joum^s  and  changes  of 
climate  for  fifteen  centuries,  and  then  in  four  centuries 
more  have  become  almost  invisibleT  On  the  other 
hand  if  it  be  a  fabrication  of  the  fifteenth  century  this 
is  exactly  what  we  should  expect. 

Baumguton  stated  in  1903  that  nam  than' 3500  article*, 
books,  etc.,  had  at  that  time  been  written  upon  tlie  Holy  Blinnid. 
The  most  important  is  Chstaubb,  Btud*  aitimu  aw  roriom* 
du  Mtiil  «iiatn  (Paris,  1900).  Some  useful  detaUs  are  added  by 
KUlt,  Le  taint  tuain  de  Turin  <a<-tl  aullunti^t  (Paris,  1902). 
BAUMOARraN  in  Hitteritdtu  Jahrbueh  (Munich,  1903),  31»-43, 
shows  that  the  preponderance  of  Catholic  opmion  u  greatly 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  shroud.    See  also  Brack  in 


5ltinm<n  out  Maria-LaaA,  LXIII  (1902),  249  sqq.  and  398  sqq.; 
THoaroN  in  The  Month  (London.  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1903)  and  m 
Bm*  du  dtrt*  fnnaut  (IS  Nov.  and  15  Deo..  1902). 


In  favour  of  the  shroud  mw  be  mentioned  Viohom,  L*  Knead 
du  Chriet  (Paris,  1902),  also  m  English  translation;  Mackbt  in 
DMin  RaimD  (Jan.,  1903);  db  JoBAinna  in  Studee  (Paris,  1903 
and  Nov.,  1910);  Lo«,  La  phalegraphie  du  t.  noire  de  Turin, 
doeumente  lumsaouz  et  eonehumte  (Paris,  1910),  the  promise  of 
"new  and  conclusive  documents"  is  by  no  means  justified; 
Qabbold  in  The  Tablet,  CXVII  (1  and  8  April,  London,  1911). 
482-4,  522-4.  Of  older  books  may  be  mentioned:  PALaoTTO, 
giplicatione  del  leiuuolo  (Bologna,  1598  and  1599):  Mauomidi, 
Jeeu  Chrieti  stigmata  taera  tindmi  impre—a  (Venice,  1606); 
CmmaT,  De  {Msit  stpuidkraUbus  (Antwerp,  1B34). 

Hebbbbt  Thubston. 

Shroretide  is  the  English  equivalent  of  what  is 
known  in  the  greater  part  of  Southern  Europe  as  the 
"Carnival",  a  word  wnich,  in  spite  of  wild  suggestions 
to  the  contraiy,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  derived  from  the 
"taking  away  of  flesh"  (camem  levare)  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  Lent.  The  English  term  "shrove- 
tide"  (from  "to  shrive",  or  hear  confessions)  is  suffi- 
ciently e3q>lained  by  a  sentence  in  the  An{do-Saxon 
"Ecclesiastical  Institutes"  translated  from  Theodul- 
pl|us  \ty  Abbot  ^ric  (q.  v.)  about  A.  d.  1000:  "In 
the  week  immediately  b^ore  Lent  everyone  shall  go 
to  his  confessor  and  confess  his  deeds  and  the  con- 
fessor shall  so  shrive  him  as  he  then  may  hev  by  his 
deeds  what  he  is  to  do  [in  the  way  of  penance]".  In 
this  name  shrovetide  the  religious  idea  is  uppermost, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  German  Fastnac/u  (the  eve 
of  the  fast).  It  is  intelligible  enough  that  before  a 
long  perioa  of  deprivations  human  nature  should  al- 
low itself  some  exceptional  licence  in  the  way  of  frolic 
and  good  cheer.  No  appeal  to  vague  and  often  in- 
consistent traces  of  earlier  pagan  customs  seems  needed 
to  explain  the  general  observance  of  a  carnival  celebr^ 
tion.  The  omy  clear  fact  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
adequately  accounted  for  is  the  widespread  tendency 
to  inchide  the  preceding  Thursday  (called  in  FrencA 
Jeudi  gras  and  in  German  fetter  Donnerstag — ^just  ss 
Shrove  Tuesday  is  respectively  called  Mardi  grot  and 
fitter  Dienatag)  with  tne  Monday  and  Tuesday  which 
follow  Quinquagesima.  The  English  custom  of  eat- 
ing pancakes  was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  need 
of  using  up  the  eggs  and  fat  which  were,  originally  at 
least,  prohibited  articles  of  diet  during  the  forty  days 
of  Lent.  The  same  prohibition  is,  of  oourse.mainily 
responsible  for  the  association  of  eggs  with  the  Easter 
festival  at  the  other  end  of  Lent.  Although  tiie  ob- 
servance of  Shrovetide  in  England  never  ran  to  the 
wild  excesses  which  often  marked  this  period  of  lioenoe 
in  southern  climes,  still  various  sports  and  especially 
games  of  football  were  common  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  households  of  the  great  it  was 
customary  to  celebrate  the  evening  of  Suove  Tue»- 
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day  by  the  perfomuuioe  of  plays  and  maaquea.  One 
form  of  cruel  sport  peculiarfy^  prevalent  at  this  season 
was  the  throwing  at  codes,  neitner  does  it  seem  to  have 
been  confined  to  England.  The  festive  observance  of 
Shrovetide  had  become  far  too  much  a  part  of  the  life 
of  the  people  to  be  summarily  discartiiBd  at  the  Re- 
formation. In  Dekkos  "Seven  Deadly  Sins  of  Lon- 
don", 1006,  we  read:  "they  presently;  like  prentices 
upon  Shrove-Tuesday,  take  the  game  mto  tneir  own 
hands  and  do  what  they  list":  and  we  learn  from 
contemporary  writers  that  the  day  was  almoet  evtry- 
where  iept  as  a  holiday,  while  many  kinds  of  horse- 
play seem  to  have  been  tolerated  or  winked  at  in  the 
universitieB  and  public  schools. 

The  CJhurch  repeatedly  made  efforts  to  check  the 
excesses  of  the  carnival,  especially  in  Italy.  During 
the  sixteenth  centurv  in  particular  a  special  form  <h 
the  Forty  Hours  Prayer  was  instituted  in  many 
pboes  on  the  Mimday  and  Tuesday  of  Shrovetide, 
partly  to  draw  the  people  away  from  these  dangerous 
occaaons  of  sin,  partly  to  make  expiation  for  the  ex- 
cesses comnuttiBd.  By  a  special  constitution  ad- 
dressed by  Benedict  XIV  to  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  Papal  States,  and  headed  "Super  Bac- 
chanalibus",  a  plenaiv  indulgence  was  granted  in 
1747  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  Elxposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  which  was  to  be  carried  out  daily 
for  three  days  during  the  carnival  seascm. 

Niuv,  CauniBriumMamiaU  Utriutu*  Ecd*mm,  II  (Inn*- 
brock.  1897),  65-70;  TmnurroN,  Lent  and  Holw  Wmk  (Loodoo, 
ig04),  110-«8;  loBHin  r*«  Month  (F«bi,  1912);  lUDBMAOBniii 
Xneydopiiia  </  Rilioion  and  Akin,  M.  t.  Carntni,  ou  only  be 
mentioned  to  caution  the  reader  asainat  the  muupported  aasump- 
tiou  upon  wUeh  the  wlnle  tnatmnt  of  the  nibjaet  ia  baaad. 

Hkbbbrt  Thukston. 

IPmihMi.  See  Susa. 

Shuiwip  Tnilteiw  ^uoperly  Su-khapuuh,  aname 
cX  unknown  origin  and  meanmg),  a  tribe  of  Balishan 
lin{;uistic  stock,  the  most  important  of  that  group  in 
British  Columbia,  formoly  nolding  a  large  territory 
on  middle  and  upper  Thompson  River,  including 
Shuswap,  Adams,  and  Quesnel  Lakes.  On  the  south 
they  bordered  upon  the  Okanagan  and  Thompson 
River  Indians:  on  the  west,  the  Lillooet;  on  the 
north,  the  Chilcotin;  and  on  the  east  extended  to  the 
main  divide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Th^  are  now 
gathered  upon  a  numbier  of  small  reservations  at- 
tached to  the  Kamloops-Okanagan  and  Williams 
Lake  agencies,  besides  a  small  detached  band  of  about 
sixty  domiciliiated  with  the  Kutenai  farther  to  the 
south.  From  perh^M  5000  souls  a  century  ago  they 
have  been  reduced,  chieflv  by  smallpox,  to  about 
2200.  The  principal  bands  are  those  of  Kamloops, 
Adams  Lake,  Alkali  Lake,  Canoe  Creek,  Neekainlith, 
Spallumcheen,  and  Williams  Lake.  What  little  is 
known  of  the  early  histoty  of  the  Shuswap  consists 
chiefly  of  a  record  of  immiportant  tribal  wars  and 
dealings  with  the  traders  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, which  established  Fort  Thompson  at  Kamloops 
as  early  as  1810.  The  work  of  Cluistianization  and 
civilization  began  in  the  winter  of  1842-43  with  the 
visit  of  Father  Modeste  Demers,  who  accompanied 
the  annual  Hudson  Bay  caravan  from  Fort  Vancouver 
on  the  Oolumbia  to  the  northern  posts,  and  roent 
some  time  both  going  and  returning  among  the  Shu- 
swap at  Williams  Lake,  preaching  and  instructing  in  a 
temporary  chapel  built  for  the  purpose  by  the  In- 
dians. About  two  years  later  the  noted  Jesuit 
jnissionaiy,  Father  P.  J.  de  Smet,  and  his  fellow-la- 
bourers established  several  missions  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, including  one  among  the  Shuswap.  These 
were  continued  until  about  1847,  when  more  preFsing 
nc«d  in  the  south  compelled  a  withdrawal,  and  for  some 
years  the  Indians  saw  only  an  occasional  visiting  priest. 

In  1862  a  rush  of  American  miners  into  the  newly 
discovered  gold  mines  in  the  Caribou  mountains  at 
the  head  of  Fraser  River  brought  with  it  a  terrible 
smallpox  visitatian  by  which,  according  to  reliable  c 


mate,  probably  one-half  the  Indians  of  British  Co- 
lumbia were  wiped  out  of  existence,  the  Shuswap  suf- 
fering in  the  same  proportion.  In  the  meantime  the 
Oblates  had  entered  the  province  and  in  1867  Father 
James  M.  McGuckin  of  that  order  established  the 
Saint  Joseph  Misaon  on  Williams  Lake  for  the  Shu- 
swap and  adjacent  tribes,  giving  attention  also  to  the 
neighbouring  white  miners.   A  few  yean  later  the 
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mission  had  two  schools  in  operation  served  by  six 
Oblate  fathers  and  lav  brothers  and  four  Sisters  of 
Saint  Anne.  Father  McGuckin  was  in  charge  until 
1882  and  was  succeeded  by  Fr.  A.  G.  Morice,  noted 
for  his  ethnolo^c  and  philologic  contributions,  includ- 
ing the  invention  of  the  D6n6  Indian  syllabary.  An- 
other distinguished  Oblate  worker  at  the  same  mis- 
sion was  Ft.  John  M.  Le  Jeune,  editor  of  the  "Kam- 
loops Wawa",  published  since  1891  at  Kamloops,  in 
the  Chinook  jargon,  in  a  shorthand  system  of  ins  own 
invention. 

In  their  primitive  condition  the  Shuswap  were  with- 
out agriculture,  depending  for  subsistence  upon  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  the  gathering  of  wild  oats  and  berries. 
The  deer  was  the  principal  game  animal  and  each 
family  ^up  had  its  own  hereditary  hunjting  ground 
and  fif£ing  place.  The  salmon  was  the  principal  firii 
and  was  dned  in  large  quantities  as  the  chief  winter 
provision.  Among  roots  the  lily  and  the  camas 
ranked  first,  being  usually  roasted,  by  an  elaborate  pro- 
cess, in  large  oovored  pits.  Gonsiaerable  oeremoiqr  at- 
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tended  the  ripening  and  gathering  of  the  berries,  which 
were  cniahed  and  dried  for  winter.  The  house  was 
the  8emi«ubterranean  circular  lodge,  built  of  logs 
and  covered  with  earth,  common  to  all  the  interior 
galinl'*"  tribes  of  British  Columbia.  The  temporary 
summer  lodge  was  of  poles  covered  with  mats  or  inter- 
woven branches.  As  in  other  tribes  the  sweat-house 
for  steam  baths  on  ceremonial  occasions  was  an  ad- 
junct of  every  camp.  The  ordinary  weapons  were  the 
bow,  lance,  stone  axe,  and  club.  Body  armour  of 
tough  hide  or  strips  of  wood  was  worn.  They  made 
no  pottery,  but  excelled  in  basket  making  and  the 
weaving  of  rush  mats.  Dug-out  canoes  of  cedar  were 
»i»ed  for  river  travel. 

The  tribal  organization  was  loose,  without  central 
authority.  Village  chiefs  were  hereditary,  and  the 
people  were  divided  into  "nobles",  commons^  and 
slaves,  the  last  being  prisoners  of  war  and  then:  de- 
scendants, perlu»)s  purchased  from  some  other  tribe. 
There  were  no  cuns  and  desoqnt  was  paternal.  The 
"potlatch"  or  great  ceremonial  gift  distribution  was 
not  so  prominent  as  among  the  coast  tribes,  but  tihere 
were  elaborate  ceremonies  in  connexion  with  marriage, 
mourning  for  the  dead^  and  puberty  of  girls.  The 
dead  were  buried  in  a  sittine  position,  or  if  the  death 
occurred  far  from  home  the  Dody  was  burned  and  the 
bones  brou^t  back  for  burial.  Horses  and  dogs 
were  killed  at  the  nave,  and  the  slaves  of  the  dead 
man  were  buried  auve  with  the  body,  after  which  a 
funeral  feast  was  spread,  for  the  mourners,  above  the 
grave.  Women  were  isolated  at  the  menistrual  per- 
iod, and  twins,  being  held  imcanny,  were  secluded  to- 
gether with  the  mother  until  old  enough  to  walk. 
Their  religion  was  animism,  each  man  believing  him- 
self under  the  special  protection  of  some  animal  spirit, 
whicb  had  appeared  to  him  in  visions  during  his 
pubcnty  vigil.  Most  of  their  important  myths  cen- 
tred about  the  coyote  as  the  great  transformer  and 
culture  hero. 

Heathenism  and  old  custom  are  now  extinct,  the 
entire  tribe  being  civilized  and  officially  reported 
'  Catholic,  with  the  exception  of  one  band  of  forty-five 
attached  to  the  Anglican  Church.  In  addition  to  the 
flourishing  Oblate  mission  at  Williams  Lake,  another 
under  the  same  auspices  at  Kunloops  is  equally  suc- 
cessful. Besides  their  own  language,  they  use  the 
Chinook  jargon  for  intertribal  communication.  The 
official  report  (1908)  for  the  Williams  Lake  band  will 
answer  for  all:  "The  general  health  has  been  good. 
Their  dwelling  are  clean  and  premises  kept  in  a  good 
sanitary  condition.  Farming,  stock  raising,  teaming, 
hunting  and  fishing  are  the  principal  occupations. 
They  have  g^od  dwellinn  and  stables,  a  number  of 
horses,  cattle  and  pigs.  They  are  well  supplied  with 
all  kinds  of  farm  unj^ements.  Mort  of  tne  children 
have  attended  the  Williams  Lake  industrial  scfaooL 
Thev  are  industrious  and  law-abiding  and  making 
good  progress.  A  few  are  fond  of  intoxicants  when 
they  can  procure  them.    As  a  rule  they  are  moral". 

BiHCRorr,  Hitt.  Bra.  Calamtna  (San  FnaOaeo,  I8S7);  Boa*. 
Sixth  Rtpl.  on  Northwattm  TribM  of  Canada  io  Brit.  An.  Adtan. 
Sci.  (London,  1890);  Ann.  Rep.  Can.  DtpL  Ind.  AS.  (Ottawa); 
Dawkon,  Hittt  on  the  Shunmp  in  Proc.  anil  TVaiu.  Roy.  Soe, 
Canada,  IX,  u  (Montreal,  1892);  Momics,  Catholic  Chmreh  m 
Wfttrn  Canada  (2  voU.,  Toronto,  1010);  PiLLna,  BiUiampkg 
VM«  SaUthau  iMfuagn,  BuOMii  Bur.  Am.  Bik.  (Waahinttoo, 
18iB). 

Jaios  M  OOKET. 

Siun,  Vicariate  Apostouc  or. — Siam,  "the  land 
of  the  White  Elephant"  or  the  country  of  the  Mvang 
Thai  (the  Free),  is  situated  in  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  Asia,  lying  between  4°  and  21°  north  lat. 
and  97°  and  106°  east  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Tong-king  and  the  southern  states  of 
Burma,  on  the  east  by  Annam  and  Cambodia,  on  the 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  Malav  Peninsula, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  thus  fomui 
a  buffer  state  between  French  tod  Bntiah  poaaesBionB. 


From  north  to  south  Siam  measures  in  length  some 
1130  and  in  breadth  some  608  miles,  covering  an  ares 
of  some  242,580  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  is  divided  into  41  provinces.  Its 
population  is  estimated  to  be  between  six  and  nine 
million  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  thud  are  Siamese,  a 
quarter  Chinese  or  of  Chinese  descent,  whilst  the  rest 
is  made  up  of  Burmese,  Cambodians,  Laotines, 
Malays,  Pegus,  Tamils,  and  Europeans.  The  Siac 
mese  are  descnbed  as  a  polite,  hospitable,  obliging, 
light-hearted,  pleasure  and  feast-loving  fieople,  as 
clever  gold  and  silversmiths,  poooenning  great  tasto 
for  art  and  skill  as  painters,  decorators,  and  carvers 
in  wood,  stone,  plaster,  and  mosaic.  They  are, 
however,  not  fond  of  work  nor  is  it  neoeetnry  for  them 
to  be  BO,  for  they  have  few  wants  for  housing  and  food, 
fire  and  clothing,  and  mother  earth  has  endowed  them 
with  a  perpett^  summer  and  a  fertile  soil,  yielding 
rich  hanrests  of  rice  and  pepper,  whilst  the  mountains 
abound  in  teak  and  yellow  wood,  box  and  ebonv, 
sapum  and  padoo.  The  chief  commerce  is  in  silk, 
which  is  carried  on  ^ong  the  Menam  River  and  its 
numerous  affluents  and  canals.  The  state  religion 
is  Buddhism,  which,  according  to  the  earliest  annals, 
was  introduced  as  far  back  as  638.  With  perhaps 
the  exception  of  Tibet,  there  is  no  country  in  tne  Eaist 
where  Buddhism  is  so  intensely  interwoven  with  the 
life  of  a  nation  from  the  king  to  the  lowest  subject, 
and  where  the  talapoins  or  bonzes  {day  such  an  im- 
portant r61e  in  the  national  life,  so  that  every  male 
subject,  the  king  and  the  crown  prince  not  excepted, 
has  to  hve  in  a  Buddhist  monastery  and  join  the  ranks 
of  the  t^poins  for  a  short  period.  Up  to  a  few  years 
ago  these  Buddhist  monasteries  were  the  only  es- 
t&lishments  for  education,  which  were  restricted  to 
the  male  population.  Though  Buddhism  is  the 
acknowledged  religion  of  the  state  and  towards  it 
tiie  Government  allows  some  $20,000,000  yearly, 
all  other  religious  creeds  are  granted  full  liberty  or 
worship,  nor  does  any  one  incur  disabilities  on  account 
of  his  religious  belidFs.  The  king,  being  the  highest 
"supporter  of  the  doctrine",  standis  at  the  head  of  the 
religion  and  appoints  all  religious  dignitaries,  from 
the  four  Scmdet  Phra  Chaw  Rajagana  (arohpriests) 
downwards. 

Little  is  known  about  the  early  history  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  first  called  Siam  by  the  Portuguese 
(1511)  and  othw  nations  who  came  into  contact  with 
it.  Elefore  Ayuthia  or  Yuthia  was  established  as  the 
coital  (1350),  the  country  was  divided  into  a  numr 
ber  of  separate  principalities  bound  together  by  race, 
language,  religion,  and  customs.  A  continual  migra- 
tion from  the  north  to  the  south  took  place  till  in 
1350  a  branch  of  the  Thai  race  established  itself  at 
Ayuthia.  The  history  of  Siam  as  a  dominant  power 
b^ins  with  Phra-Chao  Utong  Somdetch  Pra  Rama 
Tibaudi  I  (1351-71)  and  it  was  ruled  by  thirty-four 
kings  (1351-1767)  belonging  to  three  different 
dynasties.  During  the  inroads  of  the  Burmese 
(1767-82),  Ayuthia  was  destroyed  and  the  new 
Siamese  capitel  was  eetabUshed  at  Ban^ok,  "the 
Venice  of  the  East".  As  early  as  1511  the  Portuguese 
made  a  commercial  treaty  with  Siam  and  subse- 
quently the  Japanese,  the  Dutch,  and  tiie  Britieb 
entered  into  commercial  relations  with  it.  But  the 
present  flourishing  commercial  condition  only  dates 
from  1851,  when  King  Mongkut  opened  Siam  to 
Europeans«nd  to  European  trade,  favoured  European 
factories,  and  made  himself  actjuainted  with  Western 
civilization.  After  his  death  in  1868,  his  eldest  son, 
Chulaloiigkom  (d.  1010),  succeeded  as  the  fortieth 
ruler  of  Siam,  and  during  a  reign  of  forty-two  j«m 
showed  himself  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  farseeing 
princes  who  ever  sat  on  an  Asiatic  throne,  a  king  at 
European  education  and  manners,  to  whose  energy 
and  initiative  Siam  owes  much  of  her  prosperi^- 
nilways,  tdegn^iha,  army  (20,000  men),  navy  (37 
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atiipB,  15,000  men),  and  education  for  both  sexes. 
8iam  has  so  far  been  able  to  maintain  her  national 
independence,  owing  to  the  rivalry  of  England  and 
France.  The  latter  has  tried  ever  since  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV  to  obtain  a  fooUng  in  Siam  and  has  ac- 
tually gained  large  concessions  of  territory  by  the 
treaties  of  1891,  1893, 1904,  and  1907,  mx  has  Eng- 
land lacked  her  share  (1909). 

The  first  historical  record  of  an  attempt  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  we  owe  to  John  Peter  M  affei  who 
states  that  about  1550  a  French  Franciscan,  Bonferre, 
hearing  of  the  (Teat  kingdom  of  the  Pegu  ana  and  the 
ffiamese  in  the  East,  went  on  a  Portuguese  ship  from 
Goa  to  Ck>sme  (Peguan),  where  for  three  years  he 
preached  the  Gospel,  but  without  anv  result.  In 
1552  St.  Frauds  Xavier,  writing  from  »uDcian  to  his 
friend  Diego  Pereira,  expressed  his  dcnre  to  go  to 
Siam,  but  his  death  on  2  December,  1552,  prevented 
him.  In  1553  several  Portuguese  ships  landed  in 
Siam,  and  at  the  request  of  the  king  tnree  hundred 
Portuguese  soldiers  entered  his  service.  In  the  fol- 
lowiiK.year  two  Dominicans,  Fathers  Hieronymus  of 
the  Cross  and  Sebastian  de  Cantii,  joined  them  as 
uiaplains.  In  a  short  time  they  established  three 
parishes  at  Ayuthia  with  some  fifteen  hundred  con- 
verted Siamese.  Both  mismonaries,  however,  were 
murdered  by  the  pagans  (1569),  and  were  replaced  by 
Fathers  LopM  Caraoso,  John  Madeira,  Alphonsua 
Ximenes,  Louis  Fonseca  (martyred  in  1600),  and  John 
Maldonatus  (d.  1598).  In  1606  the  Jesuit  Balthasar 
de  Sequdra  at  the  request  of  the  Portuguese  mer- 
chant Tristan  Golayo,  and  in  1624  Father  Juliub 
Cesar  Maigico,  came  to  Ayuthia  and  gained  the  fa- 
vour of  the  king.  A  subsequent  persecution,  how- 
ever,  stopped  the  proptuEation  of  the  Faith  and  no 
missionary  entered  till  Siam  was  made  a  vicariate 
^mstolic  bv  Alexander  VII  on  22  August,  1662. 
Soon  after,  Mgr  Pierre  de  la  Motte-Lambert,  Vicai^ 
Apostolic  of  Cochin  China,  arrived  at  Ayuthia,  ac- 
companied by  Fathera  De  Bourses  and  Deydier.  In 
1664  he  was  joined  by  Mgr  Pallu,  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Tong  King.  Siam,  m  those  days  the  renaesvous  of 
all  commerical  oiterprise  in  the  East,  gave  shelter  to 
several  hundred  Annamite  and  Japanese  Qiristians 
who  had  been  expelled  or  lived  there  as  voluntary 
exilea  on  account  of  persecutions  at  home.  Some 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  and 
Augustinians  had  the  spiritual  care  of  their  country- 
men in  Siam.  Mgr  Pallu,  on  lae  return  to  Rome 
V1666),  obt^ned  a  Brief  'rciii  Element  IX  (4  July, 
1669),  by  which  the  Vicariate  of  Siam  was  entrusted 
to  tiie  newly-founded  Sodety  of  Fore^  Misdons  of 
Paris.  In  1673  Father  Laaeau  was  consecrated  titu- 
lar Bishop  of  MeteUopolis  and  first  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Kam,  and  ever  since  Siam  has  been  under  the  spiritual 
care  of  the  Society  of  Fordgn  Misdons.  IQng  Phra- 
Naral  (1657-83?)  gave  the  Catholic  misdonaries  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  made  them  a  gift  of  land  for  a 
church,  a  misdon-house,  and  a  seminary  (St.  Joseph's 
colony).  Through  the  influence  of  the  Greek  or 
Venetian,  Constantine  Phauloon,  prime  minister  to 
IQng  Phra-Naral,  the  latter  sent  a  dipb>matic  em- 
bassy to  Loub  XIV  in  1684.  The  French  Ung  re- 
turned the  compliment  by  sending  M.  de  Chaumont, 
accompanied  by  some  Jesuits  under  Fathers  de  Fonte- 
nay  and  Tachard.  On  10  December,  1685,  King 
Plira-Naral  dgned  a  treaty  at  Louvo  with  France, 
wherein  he  allowed  the  Catholic  misdonaries  to 
much  the  Gospel  throughout  Siam,  exempted  his 
Catholic  subjeota  from  work  on  Sunday,  and  ap- 
.  pointed  «  special  mandarin  to  settle  disputes  between 
Qiristians  sad  pagans.  But  alter  the  (^Murture  of 
M.  de  Chaumont,  a  Siamese  mandarin,  Phrarphret'- 
racha,  got  up  a  revolution,  the  prime  minister  was 
murdered,  King  Phra-Naral  deposed,  Mgr  LaoMU 
aad  several  misdonaries  were  taken  prisoners  and  ill- 
toeoted,  and  the  ChiiatiaaB  were  peneouted. 


When  in  1690  peace  and  order  were  restored^Kdiop 
Laneau  resumed  work  till  his  death  in  1696.  HLs  suc- 
cessor. Bishop  Louis  of  Cice  (1700-27),  was  able  to 
continue  it  in  peace.  But  after  his  death  the  rest  of 
the  century  is  but.  the  history  of  persecutions  (those  of 
1729, 1755, 1764  are  the  most  notable),  dther  by  local 
mandarins  or  Burmese  invaders,  thou^  the  Idngt  re- 
mained more  or  less  favourable  to  the  misdonaries  and 
to  Bishops  Texier  de  Kerlay  and  de  Loliire-Puyoontat 
(1765).  During  the  inroads  of  the  Burmese  the  Sia- 
mese king  even  appealed  to  Bishop  Brkgot  for  hdp 
against  the  conmion  foe,  who  sacked  ana  burned  the 
CathoUc  stations  and  colleges  and  imprisoned  both 
the  bishop  and  the  misdonaries.  In  1769  Father 
Corre  resumed  the  misdons  in  Siam  and  thus  paved 
the  w^  for  the  new  vicar  Apostolic,  Mm  Lebon 
(1772-80).  But  a  fresh  persecution  in  1775  forced 
him  to  leave  tiie  kingdom,  and  both  his  successors. 
Bishops  Cond£  and  Oamault,  were  unable  to  do  much. 
During  the  Burmese  wars  the  Christians  woe  reduced 
from  12,000  to  1000,  while  Bishop  Florens  was  left  in 
charge  with  only  seven  native  prieets.  It  was  onty  in 
1826  and  1830  that  a  fresh  supply  of  European  mi»- 
donaries  arrived,  among  them  Fathers  Bouchot. 
Barbe,  Brugui^,  Vacbd,  Graadjeaa,  FaDegnx, 
Courvezy,  ete.  In  1834  the  last  was  ^ipinnced  vicar 
Apostolic  of  Siam,  and  the  misdons  benn  to  revive. 
Under  him  Siam  numbered  6590  Cathoucs,  11  Euro- 
pean and  7  native  priests.  His  successor,  Bishop 
Pallegoix  (1840-62),  author  of  "Description  du  rcvy- 
aume  Thai  ou  Siam"  and  "Dictionnaire  siamai*- 
latin-fran^ais^nglais"  (30,000  words),  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  vicars  Apostolic  of  Siam, 
the  best  Siamese  scholar,  and  a  missionary  among  the 
Laotines.  He  induced  Ni^leon  III  to  loiew  the 
French  alliance  with  Siam  and  to  send  an  embassy 
under  M.  de  Montigny  to  Siam  in  1856.  On  8  July, 
1856,  King  Mongkut  signed  a  political-commerdal 
treaty  yma  France,  by  which  the  privileges  granted 
to  the  Catholic  misdonaries  by  Phra-Naral  in  the 
seventeenth  centiiry  were  renewed.  The  bishoi.  ."as 
highly  esteemed  by  the  king,  who  personally  aadsted 
at  his  funeral  and  acceptea  from  the  misdonaries  as 
atokenof  friendship  the  bishop's  ring.  Thanks  to  the 
broad-mindedness  of  Kings  Mon^ut  (1851-68)  and 
Chulalongkom  (1868-1910).  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Siam  has  enjoyed  peace  under  PallMoix's  suocessoia, 
Bishops  Dupont  (1862-72)  and  \^y  (1875-1909). 
Owing  to  the  complications  between  France  and  Sam^ 
m  1894,  the  missionaries  had  to  endure  the  ill-will  _oi 
local  mandarins,  though  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
promised  that  no  harm  would  be  done  to  the  miadon- 
aries  and  their  work  on  account  of  the  French  inva- 
don.  Though  the  misdon  in  Laos,  commenced  in 
1876,  foriMUy  mened  in  1883,  and  erected  into  a 
vicariate  Apostobc  on  4  May,  1899,  is  now  separated 
from  Siam,  the  Catholic  misdons  have  made  gre*t 

?rogreaB  during  the  last  thirty-five  years.  While  in 
875  there  were  in  Siam  11,000  Catholics,  17  Euro- 
pean and  7  native  prieets.  and  30  churches,  then  are 
now  (1911),  23,000  CathoUcs,  42  European  and  13  na- 
tive priests,  38  catechists,  50  central  sUtions,  55 
churches  and  chapels,  12  Brothers  of  St.  Gabriel,  103 
sisters  (Holy  Mant  Jesus,  St.  Paul  of  Chartres, 
Lovers  of  the  Cross),  50  elementary  schools  with  ovw 
3000  pupils,  15  orphanages  with  314  inmates,  3  agri- 
cultural schools,  1  seminary  with  62  students,  1  ool- 
lege  with  400  boys,  and  a  peiuunnal  with  220  giib, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Mnr  Ren6  Mary  Joseph 
Perros  de  Guewoihdm,  titular  Bishop  of  Zaora, 
appointed  17  September,  1909. 
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SIBERIA 


Sibbel,  Joseph,  sculptor,  b.  .at  Dolmen,  7  June, 
1860;  d.  in  New  York,  10  July,  1907.  As  a  boy  he 
evinced  ttte  inclination  for  cutting  omamenta  and 
fi|;ures  from  wood,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  teacher,  who  uned  the  parents  of  the  boy  to  send 
him  to  Monster,  West^iaua.  At  the  establishment 
of  the  wood  carver,  Friedrich  A.  Ewertz,  Sibbel 
developed  a  genitis  for  ecclesiastical  sculpture.  He 
spent  his  leisure  time  in  visiting  the  studio  of  the 
sculptor  Achtennan,  where  he  acquired  the  art  of 
modelling  in  clay.  In  1873  he  emigrated  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Here  he  joined  several  other  artists 
from  the  same  workshop,  who  had  established  an 
atelier  for  ecdesiaatical  sculpture,  mostly  in  wood. 
When  this  enterprise  failed,  he  tried  his  hand  at 
secular  sculpture  with  a  certain  Rebisso.  When  this 
establishment  also  failed,  Sibbel  came  to  New  York, 
where  he  establiidied  the  studio  from  which  issued  his 
many  works.  Here  the  difficult  task  confronted  him 
of  competing  with  the  mechanical  manufacture  of 
pseudo^rt  with  whidi  the  churches  were  being  filled, 
and  which  gave  them  a  stereotyped  and  monotonous 
decoration.  To  emulate  foreign  ecclesiaBtical  decora- 
tion was  his  aim.  His  first  work  in  New  York  was  a 
lectern,  cast  in  bronze,  for  the  Episcopal  Stewart 
Memorial  Cathedral  in  Garden  City,  Long  Island. 
Here  tRe  young  artist  broke  loose  from  the  ordinal^ 
form  by  placing  religious  groups  in  front  of  the  stand. 
Below  the  customary  eagle  with  spread  win^  he 
designed  an  upright  figure  of  the  Saviour  blessmg  a 
group  at  His  feet.  The  sermon  desk  proper  he 
adorned  with  a  symbolical  group  of  three  figures, 
typifying  youth,  maturity,  and  age,  listening  to  the 
word  of  God  from  above. 

It  was  not  until  he  furnished  for  the  cathedral  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  a  series  of  alto-relievos,  prom- 
inent among  which  was  an  altar  picture  representing 
the  Child  Christ  disputing  with  the  Scnbes  in  the 
templejthat  the  Catholic  churches  began  to  appreciate 
him.  These  and  a  series  of  Stations  of  the  Cross  were 
east  in  imitation  alabaster^  and  attracted  great 
attrition.  Still  more  adnurable  was  his  colossal 
statue  of  Archbishop  Feehan  of  Chicago.  His  works 
showed  complete  emancipation  from  the  convention- 
ality of  the  doister^rt  of  modem  times.  His  best- 
known  work  is  the  heroic  and  delicately  wrought 
statue  of  St.  Patrick  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New 
York.  Here  also  are  to  be  found  his  statues  of  St. 
Anselmo,  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  St.  Alphonsus 
Liguori,  and  St.  Bona  venture. 

Ilie  two  heroic  panels,  representing  "Our  Lady 
Comforter  of  the  Afflicted"  and  "The  Death  of  St. 
Joseph",  erected  in  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
at  St.  Louis,  are  of  unique  conception.  These  group^ 
each  twelve  feet  hi^  and  eight  feet  wide,  were  earrei 
from  one  block  weighing  nearly  nine  tons.  The  four 
heroic  statues  at  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Dunwoodie, 
New  York,  must  be  classed  as  the  final  step  in  his 
emancipation  from  conventionality.  These  figures 
represent  Father  Jo^ues,  S.J.,  the  martyred  apostle 
of  the  Mohawk  Indians;  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  the  first 
canonised  saint  of  the  New  World;  St.  Turibius: 
and  Catherine  Tarawitha,  the  Indian  maiden,  ana 
&8t  convert  of  the  Indian  race.  In  these  statues  the 
arttet  ventured  on  a  new  path  in  religious  sculpture, 
pmiaraying  tsrpical  American  subjects.  Among  his 
latest  works  was  ihe  exbenor  and  interior  statuary 
decoration  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  Pittsburg. 
Among  these  statues  are  represented  the  Apostlee 
and  Etoctors  of  the  Church,  executed  in  Indian  lime- 
stone. In  the  conception  of  each  statue  there  is  ex- 
pressed a  new  idea.  Most  noteworthy  is  the  marble 
statue  representing  Purgatory.  Here  we  artist  repre- 
sents in  two  figures  a  very  complex  idea.  Out  of  the 
flames  of  torture  there  rises  a  female  figure,  mrmbolical 
of  a  liberated  soul  casting  off  the  veil  of  darkness  and 
beh(dding  the  light  of  eternal  reward.  Below,  there 


am>ear8  a  still  aflSicted  soul,  represented  by  a  wan 
male  figure  imploring  intercession.  Characteristic  of 
Sibbel's  works  is  tiie  pleasing  tendency  toward  free- 
dom from  oonventionahty.  They  evince  originality 
of  design,  though  still  in  accord  with  history  and 
tradition.  His  statues  are  pervaded  by  a  pleasing 
realistic  n>irit,  whi<^  gives  to  the  dull  and  lifeless 
marble  a  form  that  appeals  to  the  heart  and  inspires . 
devotion  and  prayer. 

Abhdt  Sibbel. 

'Siberia,  a  Russian  possession  in  Asia  forming  the 
northern  third  of  that  continent:  it  extends  from  the 
Ural  mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  from  the 
coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  about  50°  north  latitude. 
It  has  an  area  of  4,786,730  souare  miles  and  in  1897 
had  5,758,822  inhabitants.  Classified  according  to 
race  its  population  included:  4,659,423  Russians,  29,- 
177  Poles,  5424  Germans,  61^279  Finno-Ugrians 
(Mordvinians,  Ostiaks,  ^ryemans,  etc.),  476,139 
Turko-Tatais  (Tatars,  Yakuts,  Kaswkkirghises), 
288,589  Buriats,  11,931  Samoyedes,  66,289  Tunguses, 
31,057  Palso-Asiatics,  or  Hyperboreans  (Yukaghiis. 
Tchuktchis,  Ghilyaks,  etc.)^  41,112  Chinese,  25,966 
Koreans.  According  to  religion  the  population  was 
estimated  later  thus:  5,201,250  OrtliMlox  Greeks, 
227,720  Raskofaiiks,  32,530  Catholics,  13,370  Protes- 
tants, 30,650  Jews,  1,068,800  Mohammedans,  224,- 
000  Buddhists,  etc.   At  the  beginning  of  the  year 

1909  the  population  was  estimated  to  number  about 
7,878,500  persona.  For  purposes  of  administration 
Sibena  is  divided  into  tour  governments  and  six 
departments. 

The  Siberian  Catholics  belong  to  the  Archdiocese  of 
Mohileff;  according  to  the  Mohileff  year-book  for 

1910  tiiey  number  almost  74,000.  They  are  largely 
Poles  or  the  descendants  of  Poles  and  Ruthenians  who 
were  banished  to  Siberia  on  account  of  their  religion; 
this  was  especially  the  case  when  the  Einperor 
Nicholas  I  souedit  in  1827-39  to  convert  the  Uniat 
Ruthenians  and  Lithuanians  by  force  to  the  Or- 
thodox Church,  and  when  thousands  of  Catholics 
and  several  hundred  priests  were  deported  to  Siberia 
after  the  Polish  revolt  of  1863.  Great  difficulties  are 
connected  with  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Catholics 
on  account  of  the  small  namber  or  priests  and  the 
great  extent  of  territory  which  the  priests  must 
.traverse.  Yety  often  the  priests  are  obliged  to  )ead 
a  real  nomad  life  in  order  to  be  able  to  visit  the  mem- 
bers of  their  flock  at  least  once  a  year.  When  a 
priest  leaves  his  presbytery  at  Easter  he  often  does 
not  return  from  his  pastoral  tour  until  Easter  of  the 
next  year.  The  priests  often  break  down  under  the 
burden  of  their  toil,  although  they  receive  relatively 
good  support  from  the  Goveniment  which  grants  th«n 
600  roubles,  30  desaiaUnes  (81  acres)  of  land,  and 
refunds  the  expenses  of  their  journeys.  On  account 
of  the  great  distances  a  canonical  visitation  of  the 
churches  of  Siberia  by  a  Catholic  bishop  was  not 
possible  until  in  1909,  when  Bishop  Johannes  Cieplak, . 
coadjutor  of  Mohileff,  traversed  all  Siboia  and 
Saghalian.  In  addition  to  this  canonical  visitation 
intcareet  in  the  Church  among_  Catholics  has  been 
greatly  quickened  the  missions  held  by  the 
Redomptorists  m  1908,  by  permission  of  the  Govern- 
ment, m  all  towns  where  there  were  Catholic  com- 
munities; Catholics  came  to  these  services  from  great 
distances.  An  actual  organization  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical administration  for  the  Catholics  of  Siberia  will 
only  be  possible  when  an  independent  diocese  is 
establishea  for  Siberia  with  its  see  at  Irkutsk  or 
Tomsk.  This  is  what  the  Holy  See  desires  to  do 
but  the  plan  will  probably  not  be  carried  out  soon 
on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  Government 
towards  the  Catholic  Church.  During  the  seventh 
decade  of  the  last  century  the  Catholics  had  the  use 
of  on^  fire  churches  wnile  now  acocnding  to  the 
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jear-book  for  MohUefF  of  1910  there  are  in  Siberia, 
including  Omsk  that  geographically  belongs  to 
Siberift  out  is  assigned  by  the  Russian  government 
to  Central  Asia,  27  Catholic  priests,  73,800  Catho- 
lics, 7  pariaheB  with  as  many  parish  churches,  15 
dep«ndent  communities,  and  21  chapels.  Thepaiiahes 
are:  Iricutek.  Krassnoyarsk,  Omsk,  Tchita,  Tobolsk, 
Tomsk,  Vladivostok. 

History. — Siberia  does  not  appear  in  the  light  of  his- 
tory until  a  late  era.  When  and  whence  the  original 
inhabitants  migrated  to  their  present  homes  cannot  be 
definitdy  ascertained.  While  the  peoples  near  the 
polar  circle  from  the  beginning  untu  now  have  been 
tribes  barely  subsisting  by  hunting,  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  herdsmen  who  proliably  emigrated  from  Cen- 
tral Asia  to  Siberia,  have  gradually  risen  to  a  Bom&- 
what  higher  level  of  civilisation.  In  some  tribes,  as 
the  Yakuts,  the  memory  of  the  migration  from  the 
south  still  exists.  During  the  great  migrations  from 
Central  Asia  the  tribes  living  on  the  plateau  of  Asia 
were  generally  drawn  into  the  movement  and  became 
incorporated  mto  the  empires  of  nomads  that  arose  in 
the  course  of  centuries.  The  tribes  in  north-western 
Siberia  also,  that  are  grouped  together  as  Ugrians, 
generally  shared  this  fate.  When  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Mongols  of  Central  Asia  advanced  as  oon- 
querors  towards  the  west  they  overthrew  the  peoples 
m  western  Siberia  also.  After  the  fall  of  the  Mon^ 
liaa  empire  theee  tribes  belonged  to  the  Mongolian 
Kingdom  of  Kiptchak  that  included  besides  western 
Siberia  the  lowlands  of  Eastern  Russia  and  the  step- 
pes as  far  as  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian.  West- 
ern Europe  came  first  into  connexion  with  the  Ugrian 
tribes  by  the  trade  in  skins  which  adventurous  mer- 
chants of  the  Russian  city  of  Novgorod  canned  on  as 
earlv  as  the  twelfth  century  'With  the  tribes  east  of  the 
Ural  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Theee 
commercial  relations  led  to  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent agencies  in  western  Siberia  by  the  merchants 
of  IjTovgorod.  These  agencies  were  maintained  dur- 
ing the  domination  of  the  Mongols,  so  that  the  con- 
nexion of  western  Russia  with  the  Ugrians  was  not 
interrupted  even  then. 

At  the  fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Kiptchak.  which  Ti- 
mur  brought  under  his  control,  the  leaders  of  the 
hwdes  of  Nonuan  Tatars  b^m  to  found  small  prinr 
cipalities  in  the  country  of  ute  Ugrians.  The  most 
powerful  of  these  rulers  was  On.  hving  at  the  b^^-. 
ning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  wno  opposed  the  Mov- 
gorodiana.  His  son  Taibuga  drove  tne  Novgorodians 
entirely  from  the  country  and  founded  a  small  king- 
dom the  capital  of  which  was  near  the  present  Tjrumen. 
Weakened  by  wars  with  the  neighbouring  tribes  ot 
Ostiaks,  Vo^ils,  Kirghizes,  and  the  Mongolian  ruler 
of  Kaxen,  tins  lan^dom  was  obliged  to  pay  tribute  in 
1465  to  Russia,  which  had  now  miade  its  appearance  as 
a  new  power  in  eastern  Europe.  The  Russian  grand 
duke,  Ivan  III  (1462-1505),  who  had  conquered  Nov- 
gorod in  1478,  took  up  the  old  claims  of  this  commer- 
cial city  to  the  sovereignty  of  western  Siberia  and 
soon  b^^  to  transform  them  into  reality.  Inl499 
the  temtoiy  akmg  the  lower  course  of  the  River  Obi 
WHS  taken.  This  caused  the  Tatar  khan  to  toansfer 
his  capital  from  Tyumen  to  the  Tobol  River,  where  he 
built  the  city  of  Isker  or  Sibir.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  (about  1563)  a  Usbeke  called  K&- 
sOm,  or  Kutchum,  seized  Sibir,  took  the  title  of  Em- 
peror of  Siberia,  and  soon  entered  on  a  plan  of  con- 
quest. He  advanced  across  the  Ural,  devastating 
and  phindermg  as  he  went,  towards  Perm,  where  the 
Russian  family  of  StroninofiF  had  brought  the  entire 
Siberian  trade  under  tnev  control  in  order  to  play 
off  one  enemy  anunst  the  other.  Stroganoff  took 
into  his  pay  the  Cossacks  of  the  Volga,  who  had  re- 
peatedly made  marauding  expeditions  towards  Perm. 
A  horde  of  about  7000  Cossaicks  under  the  command 
of  the  HrtmaaYemwlr  and  in  the  pay  of  the  Stroganoff 


family,  undertook  an  expedition  into  Siberia.  In  1580 
Yennak  carried  Tyumen  by  storm,  in  1581  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  mouth  of  the  Tobol  River,  and  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  completely  defeated  Kutehum's  army 
on  the  Tchuvachenbeig  near  the  present  city  of  To- 
bolsk. On  26  October  Yermak  entered  the  dty  of 
Sibir. 

As  Yennak  received  no  further  aid  other  from  the 
Stroganoff  family  or  from  the  Cossacks  still  Irvine  on 
the  Volga,  he  turned  to  the  Russian  tsar,  Ivan  theTer- 
rible,  and  did  homage  to  him  as  the  ruler  of  the  new 
Siberian  empire.  Yet  Russia  gave  him  very  little 
help,  and  after  a  time  Sibir  was  lost.  In  1584  Yer- 
mak himself  was  killed  in  an  ambush  that  the  Tatars 
had  set  for  him.  Soon,  however,  the  knowledge  that 
here  in  the  east  there  was  a  wide  field  for  oonqucat 
made  headway  in  Russia.  The  Russians  peroei\-ed, 
moreover,  that  this  country  raive  an  opportunity  to 
employ  usefully  the  restless  Cossacks,  and  the  con- 
quests in  Sibwia  were  resumed.  In  1588  Sibir  was 
taken  again  and  in  1689  Kutchuk  i^han  who  had  ruled 
in  the  south  was  driven  to  the  northern  slope  of  A^a. 
In  order  to  give  permanence  to  the  conquest  d  the 
new  territory  large  numbers  of  Cossacks  and  soldien 
of  the  body-guard  were  constantly  dispatched  to  Si- 
beria; theee  advanced  along  the  lai^  rivers  towards 
the  Mst  and  established  permanent  settlements  as 
prope  of  the  Russian  supremacy.  The  Government 
soon  began  also  to  establish  RusBian  peasants  in  these 
regions.  As  early  as  1590  nearly  thirty  peasant  fam- 
ilies were  aided  to  migrate  to  Siberia;  in  1593  the  first 
exiles  were  deported  from  Uglitch  to  Siberia.  Slowly 
but  steadily  the  Russians  pushed  towwds  the  easf.  In 
1632  Yakutsk  on  the  Lena  was  founded;  in  1043  the 
first  Cossacks  advanced  to  the  upper  Amur  and  de- 
scended along  it  to  the  Sea  of  (AJbotsk.  In  1644  the 
fortress  Nishne-Kolymsk  was  biult  where  the  Kolyma 
flows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  1662  Irkutsk  was 
founded  and  the  territory  around  Lake  Baikal  was 
brought  under  Russian  supremacy.  The  aboriginal 
tribes  with  which  the  Russians  came  into  contact  fre- 
quently fought  them  oourageoiu^,  opposing  espe- 
cially the  exaetment  of  the  toibute  in  pMts.  but  thar 
amafi  numbem  and  the  European  arms  of  the  Cos- 
sacks lead  to  their  defeat.  Along  with  their  care  for 
the  extension  and  securitv  of  the  boundariee  the  Rus- 
sians combined  care  for  tne  economic  devdopment  of 
the  newly-won  regions.  Whole  caravans  of  country 
people  and  women  intended  for  the  Cossacks  were  sent 
to  Siberia  at  government  expense  to  promote  agricul- 
ture and  to  accustom  the  Cossacks  to  a  settled  mode 
of  life;  this  was  accompanied  by  concessioiis  in  the 
parent  of  taxes.  The  migration  of  peasants  to  Si- 
beria was  encouraged  by  releasing  those  who  went 
frOln  the  voke  of  serfdom.  Conseouently  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  tnere  were  already 
230,000  Russians  in  Siberia.  In  1621  the  Siberian 
eparchy  was  established  for  the  rdigious  and  moral 
needs  of  the  settlers  and  for  missnnary  work  among 
the  natives. 

The  Russians  came  into  contact  with  the  Chinese 
for  the  first  time  in  the  districts  along  the  Amur 
River.  Although  in  1689  the  Russians  were  foraed  to 
restore  their  ponquests  on  the  upper  Amur  to  the 
Chinese,  the  rohitions  between  the  two  powem  were, 
in  general,  friendly.  In  1728-9  the  two  countries 
made  the  first  settlement  of  their  boundaries.  To  pro- 
tect the  southern  border  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Kirghises  and  Kalmucks  the  Russians  founded  many 
permanent  towns,  for  instance,  Petn^MuiIovak,  Omsk, 
Semipalatinsk,  and  other  places.  Thereafter,  the 
disturbances  on  the  bordo-  gradually  ceased  and  the 
order  thus  established  permitted  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  take  up  the  scientific  exploration  of  the  enor- 
mous region,  the  greater  part  of  which  waa  totally 
unknown.  Th»most  important  <rf  tfana  aoiptifio  ex- 
peditioiu  waa  the  jouni^y  of  tbe  OaoiA  o^nUb  Vitui< 
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Bering  dtiring  the  years  1733-43,  in  which  distin- 
guished scholajra  from  ail  parts  of  Europe  took  part. 
Bering  himself  proved  the  connexion  of  the  Pacific  and 
Arctic  Oceans  by  Bering  Strait;  as  earl^  as  1648  the 
Cossack  Dejne£f  had  discovered  this  strait  and  had  an- 
nounced his  discovery,  but  the  fact  had  been  forgot- 
ten. The  economic  development  of  the  country  was 
aided  by  the  discovery  in  1723  of  rich  mineral  treas- 
ures in  the  Altai  mountains.  From  1754  the  Rusuan 
Government  began  the  svstematic  exiling  of  convicts 
and  prisoners  of  war  to  Siberia,  where  they  were  partly 
settled  on  the  land  and  partly  employed  m  the  mines. 
The  colonising  of  free  peasants  was  also  taken  up 
wain  systematically.  Consequently  by  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Russian  population  of  Siberia 
was  t^ut  1,. 500,000  persons. 

In  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
tientury  the  Russian  supremacy  over  the  nomadic  Kir- 
ghis  tribes  living  on  the  south-western  steppes  was 
strengthened,  and  important  settlements  were  estab- 
lished (1824  KoktchtafiF,  1829  Akmolinsk).  The  dis- 
covery in  1849  of  the  estuary  of  the  Amur  River  by  a 
Russian  ship  led  to  a  renewed  strengthening  of  the 
Russian  settlements  along  the  Amur;  tbiis  impulse  was 
powerfully  aided  by  the  desiie  to  have  a  large  stretch 
of  coast  along  an  ocean.  In  1849  the  Russian  flag  was 
hoisted  without  opposition  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur; 
in  1851  a  bay  near  the  coast  of  Korea  was  occupied, 
and  here  later  Vladivostok  was  built,  in  IS54  a  fleet 
under  Count  Nikolai  Muravieff  Amurski  was  sent 
from  the  upper  Amur  to  its  mouth  and  the  post  of 
Nikolaievsk  was  more  strongly  fortified.  The  Chi- 
nese Government  indeed  made  a  complaint,  but  as 
it  could  not  venture  to  go  to  war  it  acknowledged, 
in  the  Treaty  of  Pekin,  2  November,  1860,  Rus- 
sia's right  to  the  Amur  and  the  entire  basin  of 
the  Ussuri  River,  together  with  all  the  coast  down 
to  Korea.  As  by  the  founding  of  Vladivostok  a 
port  nearly  free  from  ice  was  secured,  Russian  ad- 
vance ceased  for  some  time.  In  the  interior  of 
Siberia  there  was  a  great  increase  of  the  colonis- 
ing movement  in  the  nineteenth  century;  from  the 
thirties  on  especially  there  was  a  great  number  of 
exiles.  Numerous  Decembrists,  Lithuanians,  and 
Ruthenians,  who  had  opposed  the  forcible  union  with 
the  Orthodox  Church,  and  Poles  who  had  joined  in  the 
revolt",  were  banished  to  Siberia.  The  importance  of 
exile  as  a  factor  in  colonizing  was  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  the  exiles  were  not  permitted  to  settle  on  inde- 
pendent estates  but  were  obliged  to  live  in  small  towns 
abeady  established.  Moreover  a  large  part  of  the 
exiles  were  exhausted  in  mind  and  bo^  by  their  pre- 
vious terrible  sufferings  in  the  Russian  prisons  and  by 
the  long  and  severe  transportation  to  Siberia.  Conse- 
quently it  was  of  much  more  importance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  that  a  constantly  increasing 
stream  of  free  peasants  migrated  from  the  most  widely 
differing  parts  of  Russia  to  Siberia,  especially  aft^ 
the  suppression  of  serfdom  in  Russia  in  1861.  This 
migration  has  continued  in  undiminished  numbers  up 
to  the  present  time;  it  has  been  neatly  encouraged  by 
the  law  of  1889  by  which  every  Russian  emigrant  who 
has  received  the  permission  of  the  Government  to  go 
is  granted  15  deaiiaUneg  (40  V4  acres)  of  fanniog  land 
as  his  own  property,  besides  three  years  without  taxes 
and  nine  years  release  from  military  duty. 

While  the  European  population  has  rapidly  in- 
creased, the  native  population  has  constantly  de- 
clined. Among  the  causes  for  this  decline,  outside  of 
the  small  natural  increase  of  the  aborigines,  are  such 
diseases  as  small-pox  and  typhus  that  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Europeans,  the  injury  done  by  brandy, 
the  decline  of  the  chase,  and  the  steady  advance  of  the 
Russian  peasant.  The  construction  of  the  great  Si- 
berian railway,  which  was  begun  in  1891  and  com- 
pleted in  1904,  has  opened  immense  possibilities  for 
the  economic  development  of  the  country  and  has  en- 
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abled  Siberia  to  overcome  quickly  tbf  injuries  caused 
by  the  defeat  of  Russia  in  tne  war  against  Japan  dur- 
ing the  years  1904-5.  The  intellectual  life  of  Siberia 
has  also  been  gradually  raised,  a  result  brought  about 
partly  by  the  large  number  of  educate  exiles.  A  fur- 
ther aid  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  university  at 
Tomsk  in  1888,  of  a  high-school  for  Eastern  Siberia  at 
Vladivostok  in  1899,  of  a  polytechnic  in  1900,  and  a 
high-school  for  women  in  1907,  both  the  last  named 
institutions  being  at  Tomsk.  The  very  decided  lim- 
itation of  the  exile  of  convicts  which  will  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  revocation  of  the  law  of  exile,  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  elevation  of  the  moral  level  of 
the  population  of  Siberia. 

De  Windt,  The  Sma  Siberia  (London,  1896) ;  Kxxnan,  Siberia 
and  the  Elite  Sytem  (4th  ed.,  London,  1897);  Wirth,  Oetek. 
Sibirietu  und  der  MandiAurei  (Munich,  1899);  Leoras,  Bn 
Sibhie  (Paris,  1899);  LOtschq,  Wanotieer  auf  der  Qroeten 
Sibiritchen  Eieenbahn  (Berlin,  1901);  Fraser,  The  Real  Siberia 
(London,  1902);  Zabcl,  Durch  die  Uandtchurei  tmd  Sibirien 
(Leipii«jl902);  Bbvibiimib,  The  Ruteian  Adtanee  (New  York. 
1903);  Wrioht,  Aeiatie  Ruteia  (London,  1903);  McscHOW, 
Sibiritehe  Bibtioeraphie  (St.  Petenburg,  1903-4),  in  Ruasiaa; 
BwAYNX.  Thrmifh  the  Hithlande  of  Siberia  (London,  1904); 
DctrrscH,  Sixteen  Yeart  in  Siberia  (Loudon,  1905);  HmHtHO, 
Reieeberichte  Uber  Sibirien  ton  Herberstein  bit  Idee  (1906); 
Sbhenow.  Rueeland,  XVI  (8t.  Petersburg,  1907),  in  Runian; 
TON  Zbpeun,  Der  feme  Often  (Leipiic.  1908-9);  Faqubt, 
SlUleibirien  wid  NorduieetmongoUi  (Jena,  1909) ;  Taft,  Straitoe 
Siberia:  Abmo  the  Trane-Siberian  Railway  (New  York.  1910); 
CmmN,  A  Journey  in  Southern  Siberia  (London.  1010);  Anoht- 
uovB,  Johann  Oeory  Omdin:  Der  Mrforttlur  SUbiriau  (Huniah, 
1911). 

JosBPH  Lnra. 

Sibour,  MABiii-DoMiNiqTm-ATraiTSTE,  b.  at  Saint- 
Paul-Trois-ChAteaux  (Dr6me,  France),  4  August, 
1792;  d.  in  Paris,  3  January,  1857.  After  his  ordina- 
tion to  the  priesthood  at  Rome  in  1818,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Paris.  He  was  named 
canon  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Ntmea 
in  1822,  became 
favourably  known 
as  a  preacher,  and 
contributed  to 
"L'Avenir".  In 
1837,  during  a  var 
cancy,  he  was 
chosen  adminis- 
trator of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Ntmes,  and 
two  years  later 
was  raised  to  the 
episcopal  See  of 
Digne.  His  ad- 
ministration was 
marked  by  his  en- 
couragement of  eo- 
clesiasticalstudies, 
a  practical  desire 
to  increase  the  im- 
portance of  the 
functions  exercised  by  his  cathedral  chapter,  and  a  faith- 
ful observance  of  canonical  forms  in  ecciesiaBtical  triala. 
The  same  principles  actuated  him  in  his  rule  of  tiie 
Archdiocese  of  Pariis,  to  which  he  was  called  largely 
because  of  his  prompt  adhesion  to  the  new  govern^ 
ment  after  the  Revolution  of  1848.  He  held  in  1840 
a  provincial  council  in  Paris,  and  in  1850  a  diocesan 
synod.  In  1853  he  ofiSmted  at  the  marriage  of 
Napoleon  III,  who  had  named  him  senator  the  pre- 
vious year.  Although  in  his  answer  to  Pius  lA  he 
declared  the  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
inopportune,  he  was  present  at  the  promulgation  of 
the  Decree  and  shortly  afterwards  solemnly  published 
it  in  his  own  diocese.  The  benevolent  co-operation 
of  the  imperial  government  enabled  him  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  poor  churches  in  his  diocese  and 
to  organise  several  new  parishes.  He  also  aimed  at 
introducing  the  Roman  Rite  in  Paris  and  was  pro- 
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giwjgiiig  favourably  in  this  direction  when  he  was 
killed  by  an  interdicted  priest  named  Verger. 

L'tpuamt  Jrantait,  l80»-t906  (Paris,  1907),  21&-16;  4e0-«l. 
ixunm;  McCAmBT.  Hittory  of  M<  Catholic  Citurch  in  the  Ifint- 
toenCA  Ccnterv,  I  (2nd  ed..  DubHn,  1910),  63,  236,  2tl,  243-4. 

N.  A.  Webes. 

Sibylline  OneleB  is  the  name  ^ven  to  certain  col- 
lections of  supposed  prophecies,  emanating  from  the 
Bibyls  or  divinely  inspued  seeresses,  which  were  widely 
circulated  in  antiquity.  The  derivation  and  meaning 
of  the  name  Sibyl  are  still  subjects  of  controversy 
among  antiquarians.  While  the  earlier  writers  (Eu- 
ripides, Ariirtopbanes,  Plato)  refer  invariably  to  "the 
sib^l",  later  authors  speak  of  many  and  designate  the 
dmWent  places  where  thc^  were  said  to  dwdl.^  Thus 
Varro,  quoted  by  Lactantius  (Div.  Instit.,  L,  vi)  enu- 
merates ten  sibyls:  the  Persian,  the  Libyan,  the  Del- 
phian, the  Cimmerian,  the  Eiythnean,  the  Samarian, 
the  Cunuean,  and  those  of  the  Hellespont,  of  Phrygia, 
and  of  Tibur .  The  Sibyls  most  highly  venerated  in  Rome 
were  those  of  Cuoue  and  Erythraea.  In  pt^ean  times 
the  oracles  and  predictions  ascribed  to  the  sibyls  were 
carefully  collected  and  jealously  guarded  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  were  consulted  only  in 
times  of  grave  crises.  Because  of  the  vogue  enjoyed 
by  these  heathen  oracles  and  because  of  the  influence 
th^  had  in  shaping  the  religious  views  of  the  period, 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  in  Alexandria,  during  the  second 
centu^  B.  c.  composed  verses  in  the  same  form,  at- 
tributing them  to  the  sibyls,  and  circulated  them 
among  the  pagans  as  a  means  of  diffusing  Judaistic 
doctrines  and  teaching.  This  custom  was  continued 
down  into  Christian  trnies,  and  was  borrowed  by  some 
Christians  so  that  in  the  second  or  third  century,  a 
new  clas&  of  oracles  emanating  from  Christian  sources 
came  into  being.  Hence  the  Sibylline  Oracles  can  be 
classed  as  Pagan,  Jewish,  or  Christian.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  Christians  merely  revised  or  inter- 
polated ^e  Jewish  documents,  and  thus  we  have  two 
classes  of  Christian  Oracles,  those  adopted  from  Jew- 
ish sources  and  those  entirely  written  by  Christians. 
Much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  determining  exactly 
how  much  of  what  remains  is  Christian  and  howmucn 
.Jewish.  Christianity  and  Judfusm  coincided  on  so 
many  points  that  the  Christians  could  acc^t  without 
modification  much  that  had  come  from  Jewish  pens. 
It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  Christian  Oracles 
and  those  revised  from  Jewish  sources  all  emanated 
from  the  same  circle  and  were  intended  to  aid  in  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity.  The  Sibyb  are  quoted  fre- 
quently by  the  early  Fathers  and  Christian  writeiB, 
Justin,  Athenagoras.  Theophilus,  Clement  of  AI^- 
andria,  Lactantius,  Augustine  etc.  Through  the  de- 
cline and  disappearance  of  paganism,  however,  interest 
in  them  gradually  diminisnea  and  they  cciased  to  be 
widely  read  or  circulated,  though  they  were  known 
and  lued  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  both  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Large  collections  of  these  Jewish  and  Christian 
oracles  are  still  in  existence.  In  1545  Xystus  Betule- 
ius  (Sixtus  Birken)  published  an  edition  of  eight  books 
of  oracles  with  a  preface  dating  from  perhaps  the  sixth 
century  a.  d.^  At  the  beginning  of  the  l^t  centuiy 
Cardinal  Mat  discovered  four  other  books,  which 
were  not  a  continuation  of  the  ei^t  previously 
printed,  but  an  independent  collection.  Tlese  are 
numbered  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  in  later  editions. 
Alexandre  published  a  valuable  edition  with  a  Latin 
translation  (Paris,  1841-56),  and  a  new  and  revised 
edition  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Geffcken  (Leipzig, 
1902)  as  one  of  the  volumes  in  the  Berlin  Corpus.  In 
addition  to  the  books  already  enumerated  several 
fragments  of  oracles  taken  from  the  works  of  The- 
ophilus and  Lactantius  are  printed  in  the  later 
editions. 

In  form  the  Pagan,  Christian,  and  Jewish  Oracles 
fve  aUke.   They  all  purport  to  be  the  woA  of  the 


sibyls,  and  are  expressed  in  hexameter  veraes  is  the 
so-called  Homeric  dialect.  The  contents  are  of  the 
most  varied  character  and  for  the  most  part  contain 
references  to  peo^es,  kingdoms,  cities,  rulers,  tem- 
ples etc.  It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  find  any  order  in 
the  plan  which  governed  their  oompositran.  The 
perplexity  occasioned  by  the  frequent  cnange  of  theme 
can  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
they  circulated  privately,  as  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment tolerated  only  the  official  collection,  and  that 
their  present  arrangement  represents  the  eaprioe  of 
different  owners  or  collectors  who  brou|^t  them  to- 
gether from  various  sources.  There  is  in  some  of  the 
books  a  general  theme,  which  can  be  followed  only 
with  difficulty.  Thou^  there  are  occasionally  vetees 
which  are  truly  poeticid  and  sublime,  the  ireneral 
character  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  is  mediocre.  The  or- 
der in  which  the  books  are  enumerated  does  not  lep- 
resent  their  relative  antiquity,  nor  has  the  most 
searching  criticism  been  able  accurately  to  determiae 
how  mudi  is  Christian  and  how  much  Jewish. 

Book  IV  is  generally  considered  to  embody  the  old- 
est portions  of  the  oracles,  and  while  many  ofttie 
older  critics  saw  in  it  elements  which  woe  considered 
to  be  Christian,  it  is  now  looked  on  as  completely  Jew- 
ish. Book  V  has  given  rise  to  many  divergent  opin- 
ions, some  claiming  it  as  Jewish,  others  as  the  wonc  of 
a  Christian  Jew,  and  others  as  being  largely  interpo- 
lated by  a  Christian.  It  contains  so  little  that  ean 
be  considered  Christian  that  it  can  safely  be  set  down 
as  Jewish.  Books  VI  and  VII  are  admitted^  of 
Christian  origin.  Some  authors  (Mendelssohn,  Alex- 
andre, Geffcken)  describe  Book  VI  as  an  b(9«ti«d 
hymn,  but  this  contention  has  no  evidence  in  its  fa- 
vour. It  dates  most  probably  from  the  third  cen- 
tury. Books  I  and  II  are  r^arded  as  aChristiaa 
revision  of  a  Jewish  original.  Book  VIH  offera  pecu- 
liar difficulties;  the  first  216  verses  are  most  ukdy 
the  work  of  a  second  century  Jew,  while  the  latter 
part  (verses  217-500)  beginning  with  an  acrostic  on 
the  symbolical  Christian  word  letkua  is  undoubtedly 
Christian,  and  dates  most  probably  from  the  third 
century.  In  the  form  in  which  they  are  now  found 
the  other  four  books  are  probably  the  work  of  Chris- 
tian authors.  Books  XII  and  XIII  are  from  the 
same  pen,  XII  being  a  revision  of  a  Jewish  orignaL 
Book  XI  might  have  been  written  either  by  a  Qiris- 
tian  or  a  Jew  in  the  third  century,  and  Book  XIV  of 
the  same  doubtful  provenenoe  dates  from  the  fourth 
century.  The  general  conclusion  is  that  Books  VI, 
VII,  and  XIII  and  the  latter  part  of  Book  VIII  are 
whoUy  Christian.  Books  I,  II,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  and 
XIV  received  their  present  form  from  a  Christian. 
The  peculiar  Christian  circle  in  which  these  oompoa- 
tions  originated  cannot  be  determined,  nather  can  it 
be  asserted  what  motive  prompted  their  compositioa 
except  as  a  means  of  Christian  propaganda. 

Qbfpckeh,  Kompoailion  u.  BntatAungwMeit  der  Onetda  SibtiOim 

Biis,  1902):  Uakmack,  G—ch.  ixr  tMirim.  Lilt.  (Lnpiic, 
,1,  pt.  it.  681-89;  II,  pt.  ii.  184-89;  Babdcnhswxb, 
.  der  aUartk.  IM.,  II  (1902-3),  651,  656;  BcHOum.  OM. 
dM  /ud.  FoOm,  III  (Leipnc,  1910).  290  aqq. 

Patrick  J.  Heai.t. 

Sicard,  Bishop  of  Cremona  (Italy)  in  the  twdfth 
century,  a  member  of  one  of  the  principal  familiei 
of  that  city,  d.  1215.  After  having  pursued  his 
studies  in  different  cities,  he  was  made  subdeaoon  by 
Lucius  III  in  1182,  after  which  he  returned  to  his 
native  city,  and  was  (nxiained  iniest  by  Offredus, 
Bishop  of  Cremona,  whose  successor  he  became  in 
1185.  During  his  lifetime  he  was  entrusted  with 
many  importuit  missions  by  the  Holy  See,  and  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  £}mpat>r  Frederick  I. 
He  was  famed  as  an  historian,  canonist,  and  liturgiol- 
ogist.  His  "Chronicon"  containing  a  summary  ao- 
count  of  the  history  of  the  world  down  to  1213,  k 
valuable  because  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  Craaade 
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of  IVederiek  I.  He  also  oompoaed  an  important  work 
on  the  liturgy,  "Mitrale,  seu  de  oflBoiis  ecclenaBtieis 
Bununa",  in  nme  books;  and  a  "Summa  Canonum". 
or  handbook  of  canon  law,  based  on  the  so-called 
"Decretum  Gelasianum". 

Miaifa,  P.  L.,  CCXIII:  Mdbatobi.  A«rwi«  Aai.  Berift.,  VII; 
na  WATmnACB,  DmUeUmi*  OneMMmulUn,  II,  316-27; 
KoMOBOWui,  Stem  Bitehtf  «m  Cnmoma  (KSnivberc.  1881). 

Patrick  J.  HxAiiT. 

Sifloa  Veneris,  a  titular  see  in  Africa  Prooon- 
■ularis,  suffragan  of  Carthage.-  Sicca  was  an  ancient 
important  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  very 
prM>ably  of  Phoenician  origm|  on  the  Bagradas^  on 
the  road  from  Carthage  to  Hippo  Regius  and  from 
Musti  to  Cirta.  It  got  its  name  from  a  cel^rated 
temple  of  Venus.  It  was  to  Sicca,  after  the  first 
Pumc  War,  that  the  Carthaginians  sent  the  Mer- 
cenaries whose  discontent  the^f  feared.  Included 
later  in  the  proconsulate  it  reoaved  from  Augustus 
the  title  of  colony.  It  had  moreover  been  ooloniied 
hy  the  Sittians  of  Qrta,  whence  the  name  Colonia 
CSrta  Nova  and  Colonia  Julia  Veneria  Cirta  Nova 
lulia:  it  is  sometimes  even  called  simpty  Cirta. 
Amooius  taught  rhetoric  there  under  Diocletian. 
Six  of  its  bishops  are  known:  Castus,  at  the  Council 
of  Carthage,  255;  Patritius  in  349;  Fortunatianus 
mentioned  in  407,  present  in  411  at  a  conference  of 
Cartha^  and  spoken  of  by  St.  Augustine,  "Re- 
tractationes"  XLI;  Urbanus  in  418,  mentioned  in 
429  by  St.  Augustine,  "ENst."  ocxxix;  Paul  towards 
480;  Candidus  in  646.  The  town  commanding  the 
principal  natural  roads  leading  from  Algeria  to 
Tunis  preserved  a  great  stratM^c  Importance  till 
the  Fr»ich  occupation;  the  Arabs  called  it  Shikka 
Boiar,  or  Shak  Banaria,  but  it  is  better  known  as 
Le  Ka  (rock).  It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  civil  "con- 
tr61e"  in  Timis,  contains  6000  inhabitants,  and  is 
connected  with  Tunis  by  a  railroad.  Its  only  in- 
teresting monuments  are  two  mosques  and  the 
fortress.  Among  the  Roman  ruins  are  baths,  d»- 
tems,  the  renuuns  of  a  temple  (of  Augustus?);  some 
of  the  inscriptions  discovered  are  Christian;  the 
most  curious  ruins  are  however  those  of  the  Basilica 
Kasr  el-Ghoul,  107  K  ^eet  by  52  feet  endii^  in  an 
apse;  the  flooring  was  in  mosucs;  the  baptisteiy  of 
Dar  el-Djir;  a  monastery  bek>w  Ain  Hadjima; 
and  espetnally  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  of  Dar 
el-Kous,  of  which  tihe  narthex  is  at  present  used  as  a 
church:  it  measures  139^  feet  by  54 J^,  the  naves  are 
roofless,  but  the  apse  is  mtact. 

Surra,  Diet,  af  Grak  and  Roman  OeoQ.  «.  T.:  MOun,  Nota 
i  PloUmy,  «<!•  Didot,  I,  646;  Tocuyrrc  (Uoe.  it  tMtiqut 
ehrUieiau.  Ptveontulain  (RennM,  1893),  341-0;  Diau, 
L'it/HtiH  6|i<niiNiM  (Puis,  1896),  paaaiin. 

S.  PtoUDkB. 

• 

Siehazn  (A.  V.  Shechem),  an  Israelite  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  first  cafAtel  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Israel.  Its  position  is  cleariv  indicated  in  the  Bible: 
it  lay  north  of  Bethal  and  Silo,  on  the  high  road  going 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  northern  districts  (Judges, 
xxi,  19),  at  a  short  distance  from  Machmethath  (Jos., 
xvii,  7)  and  of  Dothain  (Gen.,  xxxvii,  12-17);  it  was 
in  tne  hill-ootmtry  of  Ephraim  (Jos.,  xx,  7;  xxi,  21; 
III  Kings,  xii,  25;  I  Par.,  vi,  67;  vii,  28),  immediately 
below  Mount  Garisim  (Judges,  ix,  6-7).  These  in- 
dications are  completed  by  Joeephus,  whp  sa^s  that 
the  city  lay  between  Mt.  Ebal  and  Mt.  Garizim,  and 
by  the  Medaba  nu»,  which  places  Zvx^/»,  also  called 
Zutl^w  between  the  Tour  Gobel  (Ebal)  and  the  Tour 
Gariiin  (Garizim).  We  may  therefore  admit  un- 
hesitating that  Sichem  stood  on  (St.  Jerome,  St. 
Epiphanius),  or  very  ckwe  to  (Eus^ius,  "Onomast.", 
Zvx^^j  Medaba  map),  the  site  oocuoied  by  the  town 
of  NablAs,  the  Neapolis,  or  Flavia  Net^ioiis  of  early 
Christian  ages. 

That  the  city  of  Sichem,  the  name  of  which  (Heb. 
sMMmp-shoulder,  saddle)  ^ipeara  to  have  been  sug- 


gested by  the  configuration  of  the  .place,  existed  in  (lie 
time  of  Abraham  is  doubted  by  a  few  who  think  it 
is  referred  to  in  Gen.,  xii,  6,  by  anticipation;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  touching  its  existence  in  Jacob's 
time  (Gen.,  xxxiii,  18,  19);  it  is  certainly  mentioned 
in  the  El-Amama  letters  (letter  289),  and  is  probably 
the  Sakama  of  the  old  Egyptian  traveller  Mohw 
(fourteenth  century  a.  c;  MUUer,  "  Asien  u.  Europ.", 
p.  394,  Leipzig,  1803).  Owing  to  its  central  position, 
no  less  than  to  the  presence  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
places  hallowed  by  the  memory  of  Abraham  (Gen., 
xii,  6,  7;  xxxiv,  5),  Jacob  (Gen.,  xxxiii,  18-19;  xxxiv, 
2,  etc.),  and  Joseph  (Jos.,  xxiv,  32),  the  city  was  des- 


ilay  an  important  part  m  the  history  of 
'lere  it  was  that,  after  Gedeon's  death, 


tined  to 
Israel 

Abimelech,  his  son  by  a  Sichemite  concubine,  was 
made  king  (Judges,  ix,  1-6);  but  the  city  havii^, 
three  years  later,  risen  in  rebeUion,  Abimelech  took  it, 
utterly  destroyed  it,  and  burnt  me  temple  of  Baat- 
berith  where  the  people  had  fled  for  safety.  When  and 
by  whom  the  city  was  rebuilt  is  not  known;  at  any 
rate,  Sichem  was  the  place  appointed,  after  Solomon  s 
deaw,  for  the  meeting  of  the  people  of  Israel  and  the 
investiture  of  Roboam;  the  meeting  ended  in-  the 
secession  of  the  ten  northern  tribes,  and  Sichem, 
fortified  by  Jeroboam,  became  for  a  wnile  the  capital 
of  the  new  kingdom  (III  Kings,  xii,  1;  xiv,  17;  II 
Par.,  X,  1).  \^en  the  kings  of  Israel  moved  first  to 
Thersa,  and  later  on  to  Samaria^  Sichem  lost  its  im- 
portance, and  we  do  not  hear  of  it  until  after  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  (587  b.  c;  Jer.,  xii,  5).  The  events  con- 
nected with  the  restoration  were  to  brin^  it  wain 
into  prominence.  When,  on  his  second  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, Nehemias  eroelled  the  grandson  of  the  high 
priest  Eliashib  probably  the  Manasse  of  Joeephus, 
"Antiq.",  XI,  vu,  viii),  who  refused  to  separate  from 
his  alien  wife,  Sanaballat's  daughter,  and  with  him 
the  many  Jews,  priests  and  laymen,  who  sided  with 
the  rebel,  these  betook  themselves  to  Sichem;  a 
schismatic  temple  was  then  erected  on  Mount  Garisim 
and  thus  Sichem  became  the  "hoW  city"  of  the 
Samaritans.  The  latter,  who  were  left  unmolested 
while  the  orthodox  Jews  were  chafing  under  the  heavy 
hand  of  Antiochus  IV  (Antiq.,  XU,  v,  5)  and  wdt- 
comed  with  open  arms  every  renegade  who  came  to 
them  from  Jerusalem  (Antiq.,  XI,  viii,  7),  fell  about 
128  B.  c.  before  John  Hyrcanus,  and  their  temple  was 
destroyed  ("Antiq.",  xSlI,  uc,  1). 

From  that  time  on,  Sichem  shared  in  the  fate  of  the 
other  cities  of  Samana:  with  these  it  was  annexed,  at 
the  time  of  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  in  a.  d.  6, 
to  the  Roman  Province  of  Syria.  Some,  no  doubt, 
of  its  inhabitants  (whether  Sichar  of  John,  iv,  6,  is 
the  same  as  Sichem  or  a  place  near  Uie  latter  we  shall 
leave  here  undecided)  were  of  the  number  of  the 
"Samaritans"  who  believed  in  Jesus  when  He  tarried 
two  days  in  the  neighbourhood  (John,  iv),  and  the 
city  must  have  been  visited  by  the  Apostles  on  their 
way  from  Samaria  to  Jerusalem  (Acts,  viii,  25).  Of 
the  Samaritans  of  Sichem  not  a  few  rose  up  in  arms 
on  Mt.  Garizim  at  the  time  of  the  G^lean  rebellion 
(a.  d.  67);  the  city  was  very  likely  destroyed  on  that 
occasion  by  Cerealis  ("Bell.  Jud.",  Ill,  vii,  32),  and  a 
few  years  after  a  new  city,  Flavis  Ne^wlis,  was  built 
by  Vespasian  a  short  distance  to  the  west  ol  the  old 
one;  some  fifty  years  later  Hadrian  restored  the 
temple  on  Mt.  Garizim,  and  dedicated  it  to  Jupiter 
(Dion  Cass.,  xv,  12).  Neapolis,  like  Sichem,  had  very 
early  a  Christian  commumty  and  had  the  honour  to 

S've  to  the  Church  her  first  iqxilogist,  St.  Justin 
[artyr;  we  hear  even  of  bishops  of  I^^Miolis  (Labbe, 
"Cone.'',  I,  1475,  1488:  11.  325).  On  several  occar 
sions.the  Christians  simered  greatly'  from  the  Samar- 
itans, and  in  474  the  emperor,  to  avenge  an  unjust 
attadc  of  the  sect,  deprived  the  latter  ofMt.  Garuim 
and  gave  it  to  the  Christians  who  built  on  it  a  chiu«h 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Viigin  (Prooop.,  "Da 
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odif .",  V,  7).  Since  the  Mohammednn  conquest  (636) 
ChrisUanity.  except  during  the  twelfth  century,  has 
practicallv  (U8i4>peared  from  NablAs,  which,  however, 
remains  the  hesuiquartcrs  of  the  Samaritan  sect  (about 
ISO  membeiB)  and  of  their  high  priest. 

B*BDEUB.fiocil«,  Handbook  for  AunttM  oikI  Syria  (4th 
Eagjiah  ed.,  Ldpiic,  1906);  CoHinB,  Ttnl-work  m  PaUtUiu 
(London.  1885),  ii.  14-42;  Idsu,  Smtm  o/  WaUm  PaL  Momcin, 
II  (London,  1882),  160-8;  203-10;  Idem,  PalnUru  (London, 
1889),  63-7;  TuaniAii,  The  Land  of  Itnul  (London,  1865),  vii, 
159-62;  QuiiiUH,  Daeription  dt  la  Palntin*,  Satmtrie,  I  (Psria, 
1875),  370-423;  Da  Sadlct,  Voyage  autour  it  la  Mot  Marit,  II 
(Pans,  1883),  411-26;  Ideh,  rovoat  m  Tern  Sainte,  II  (Poria, 
1865),  244-53;  HoauoHSB.  Kemarkt  m  PoUtUnim  TopoampMy: 
Siehom  and  Ut  tmironi  in  ZeiL  dot  DeuieA.  Palaeil.  Ytrtin*, 
XXXIII  (1910),  nn.  1-3. 

Chables  L.  Souvat. 

Sicily,  the  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean;  it  is 
triangular  in  shape  and  was  on  that  account  called 
Trinacria  by  the  ancients;  it  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  Strait  of  Messina,  rather  less  than  two 
miles  wide.  Its  area,  including  the  adjacent  islands,  is 
9935  square  miles.  The  northern  chain  of  moun- 
tains, running  from  Cape  Peloro  (Messina)  to  Lilibeo 
(Marsala),  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  Calabrian 
Appeninee.  The  most  elevated  peaks  are  the  Pizso 
delr  Antoma  (6478  feet),  near  the  middle  of  the 
ran^,  and  Monte  S.  Salvatore  (6265  feet);  the  re- 
mainaer  of  the  island  is  an  undulating  inclined  plain 
sloping  to  the  Ionian  and  Mediterranean  Seas. 
NearuM  middle  of  the  eastern  side  rises  the  majestic 
volcano  Etna,  still  actives  10,865  feet  hi^,  formed  by 
successive  eruptions  and  having  a  circumference  of 
87  miles  ^t  its  base;  it  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow; 
on  its  dopes  there  are  rich  pastures,  vin^ards,  gar^ 
dens,  arable  lands,  and  forebts;  and  vegetation  flour- 
ishes up  to  an  altitude  of  about  82(X)  feet.  The  chief 
Sicilian  rivers  are  the  Giarretta  falling  into  the  sea 
near  Catania;  the  Anopo,  flowing  for  a  short  distance 
undergroimd  and  emptying  into  tne  sea  near  Syracuse ; 
the  Salso;  the  Platani.  The  two  principal  lakes  are 
those  of  Lentini  and  Pergusa;  on  the  southern  coast 
there  are  very  many  lapoons  and  unhealthy  marshes. 
Among  the  adjacent  islands  are  the  Lipari  group 
(iGolian  Islands)  and  V^tica  in  the  Tyrrhenian  aea; 
the  Egadi  (Favignana,  Marittimo,  Levanzo)  and  the 
Formiche  (AntsT  near  the  western  extremity;  Pan- 
telleria  (the  ancient  Corcyra)  between  Malta  and 
Tunisia.  The  northern  and  eastern  coasts  are  gen- 
erally steep,  and  the  adjacent  waters  deep:  the  south- 
ern IS  shallow  and  has  many  sandbanks  (Pesci,  Por- 
celli,  State,  Madrepore).  Considering  the  size  of  the 
island,  it  has  many  good  haibours:  Messina  is  the 
most  important  for  commerce;  Empedocle,  the  sul- 

{>hur-exporting  centre;  Palermo,  for  ormiges  and 
emons;  Tn^ani,  wines.  Besides  these  there  are 
Syracuse,  Augusta,  Catania,  Milazzo,  Licata,  and 
Lipari.  The  climate  is  temperate,  the  mean  summer 
maximum  being  93.2°  Fahrenheit;  but  Sicily  suffers 
oonsiderably  from  the  sirocco. 

The  wealth  of  the  country  is  chiefly  dependent  on 
agriculture,  maritime  trade^  and  mining,  especially 
sulphur.  Though  in  antiquity  Sicily  was  the  granary 
of  Rome,  the  production  of  grain  (22,275,000  bushels) 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  home  consumption,  a  fact  to  be 
explained  either  by  the  increase  of  population,  or  by 
the  system  of  lan«  estates,  or  by  the  primitive  meth- 
ods employed.  The  vintage  amounts  to  about  6,325.- 
000  buutels.  There  is  a  Itffge  export  of  fruits,  includ- 
ing oranges  and  lemons,  and  of  carob  beans.  Sicily 
produces  three-quarters  of  the  world's  sulphur:  in 
1905  it  amouted  to  3,049^64  tons,  of  which  1,629,- 
344  came  from  Caltaniaetta,  and  1,039,005  from  Gir- 
genti.  Among  the  other  mmeral  products  are:  anti- 
mony and  lieoite  from  Messina  (61  and  70  tons); 
asphalt  from  Syracuse  (105,217  tons);  rock-salt  (12,- 
730  tons).  Filling,  especially  tunny-fishing,  is  very 
inofitable;  but  the  sponge  trade  is  decreaamg  (1980 
tons  in  1899,  but  on^  172  in  1909). 


At  the  oeDMiB  of  1901  the  popuIati<m  wm  3,568,124, 
or  350  pemons  to  the  square  mile;  allowing  for  a 
mean  increase  of  1.8  per  cent.,  the  island  probably 
oontuns  4,200,000  inhabitants  at  present  (1911).  The 
percentages  of  illiterates  are  70.9,  under  21  yean  of 
age.  and  73.2,  over  21  years,  so  that  Sicily  is  more 
bacncward  than  Sardinia,  Abruzzo,  and  the  Apulias. 
However,  this  is  not  due  to  a  great  lack  of  schools,  as 
there  are  4156  elementary  pubUc,  563  private,  and  310 
evening  schools;  4  training  colleges  for  tetchers;  44 
royal  gymnasia  (2  pareggiali,  27  non  pareggiati);  14 
royal  lyceums  (2  pareggiaU,  8  nm  pareggiaH) ;  34  tech- 
nical schools  bestdes  6  non  pareggiali;  7  t«Bhn««ai  in. 
stitutes;  3  universities  (Palermo,  MessiDa,  Catania); 
and  1  conservatcnry  of  music  (Palermo).  Sicily  h  di- 
vided civilly  into  7  provinces,  wi&  24  circondarii,  179 
mandamienti,  and  357  oonuuuues.  It  has  5  arch- 
bishoprics and  12  bishoprics:  Catania,  without  any 
suffragans;  Monreale,  witii  Caltamisetta  and  Gir- 

§enti;  Palermo,  with  Cefalft,  Mazzara,  and  Tr^iani; 
yracuse,  with  Caltagirone,  Notto,  Piazza  Aimoina. 
llie  Bidiop  of  Acireale  and  the  Ft«late  of  8.  Luda  del 
Mela  are  immediately  subject  to  the  Holy  See.  The 
parishes  in  Sicily  are  few  in  number  and  consequently 
very  large.  While  in  the  Marches  and  Umtxia  tlw 
average  number  of  persons  in  a  pwish  is  600,  in  the 
Sicilitm  dioceses  it  is  7000  (9000  in  Syracuse  and  8000 
in  Palermo). 

History. — According  to  ihe  andent  writers,  tihe 
first  inhabitants  of  Sicily  were  the  Sicani  j  later  there 
came  from  the  Italian  peninsula  the  Sieuh,  yiho,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  to  have  been  ai  the  same  race  or  to 
have  had  any  national  unity.  The  island  was  greatly 
frequented  by  Phcenician  merchants,  as  it  lay  in  thar 
way  towards  Africa  and  Spain,  and  was  beddes  a  cen- 
tro.  of  their  trade.  The  presence  of  these  traders  is  at- 
tested by  Hicenieian  inscriptions  and  coins  as  wdl  as 
by  articles  of  Phoenician  trade.  The  names,  too,  <rf 
the  chief  towns  on  the  coast  are  of  Fhoenidan  arinn. 
With  their  trade  th^  introduced  the  worship  of  Md- 
kart  (Heracles)  and  Astarte,  especially  at  Mount 
Eryx  (Monte  S.  Giuliano).  While  the  Phcenidans 
who  came  to  the  main  island  continued  as  foreigners, 
the  smaller  adjacent  islands — Lipari,  Egadi,  Malta, 
Cosura — became  thorou(^y  Hioenician  in  popula- 
tion. The  Greeks  had  established  themselves  at 
some  of  the  ports  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
Wsr.  Greek  colonization  really  be^an  in  735  b.  c, 
when  the  Athenian  Theocles  was  driven  thither  by  a 
tempest.  He  induced  the  CSialddians  of  Eubea  to 
settle  at  Naxos  and  the  Dorians  to  found  a  new  Me- 
gara.  Next  year  the  Corinthians  expelled  the  Siculi 
nom  the  island  of  Ortygia,  thus  estaUiahing  the 
cradle  of  the  city  of  Syracuse.  In  five  yean  the 
telonies  of  Leontmi,  Catana,  Thapeos,  Megara,  and 
Hyblona  all  sprang  up  on  the  east  coast  of  toe  island, 
and  then  the  immigration  into  Sicily  seems  to  have 
ceased  for  forty  years.  In  690  b.  c.  tne  Rhodians  and 
Cretans  founded  Gda.  on  the  river  of  that  name  (now 
the  Terranuova),  and  from  Gda  Acragas  (Girgenti) 
was  founded  in  582,  both  on  the  south-west  coast. 
At  the  point  nearest  to  the  peninsula  the  Cumani 
pirates  had  founded  Zancle  in  the  ei(^th  century,  and 
that  settlement  had  received  the  name  of  Measana  in 
729  from  Anaxilas,  the  tyrant  of  R^gio.  Hlmervp" 
the  north  coast,  was  a  colony  of  Zancle  (648).  The 
Syracusans  founded  Acne  (664),  Casmeue  (644),  Oa-. 
marina  (599).  Selinus  arose  in  629,  Lipara  in  580. 
This  active  Greek  colonization  drove  the  Phcenidans 
more  and  more  towards  the  west  of  the  island;  Motye 
Solveis  (Salunto)  and  Panormus  (Palermo)  remained 
the  principal  centres  of  their  commerce.  The  Car- 
thaginians then  felt  the  necesdtyof  obtiyning  politied 
power  over  the  island,  if  the  Fhoenidan  and  Ftanie 
trade  was  not  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Gredcs.  They 
rejoiced  at  the  disunion  among  the  Greeks,  who— par- 
ticularly the  DOTians  and  lonians— had  broui^t  to  the 
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idftnd  their  mutual  hatreds  and  i«alinuiefl.  More- 
over, in  Uie  fvinoipal  cities — such  as  Oir^nti,  Mes- 
sina,  Catania,  and  Syracuse,  the  democratic  and  aris- 
tocratic governments  had  given  way  to  the  rule  of 
tyrants,  which  resulted  in  frequent  oonspiiraeies,  revo- 
lutions, and  temporary  allianees.  During  the  sixth 
eentury  b.  c.  it  was  chiefly  Acragas,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Phalaris  (570-555),  that  upheld  the  prestige 
of  Greece  against  Carthage.  In  48iQ  b.  c,  Hamilca^;, 
invited  by  Terillos,  tyrant  of  Himera,  who  had  been 
overthrown  by  Theron.  came  with  an  immense  army 
to  restore  Terillos,  and  later  to  subjugate  the  whole 
island.  But  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  having  been 
called  on  for  aid,  inflicted  a  great  defeat  on  Hamilcar. 
That  victory — ^which  was  not  the  first  gained  by  Ge- 
lon ovCT  the  Carthaginians — assured  to  Syracuse  the 
hegemony  of  the  Greek  cities  of  the  island.  Gelon's 


stirred  up  by  the  threats  of  the  Syracusans,  the  Car* 
thaginians  again  sought  to  subdue  the  whole  island. 
■  In  406  came  the  turn  of  Acragas  the  richest  city  in  the 
island;  the  year  following  G«Ja  and  Camarina  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, Dionysius,  having  Become  master  of  Syncus^ 
made  peace  wiui  the  Carthaginians,  and  so  stopped 
their  victorious  march.  To  prepare  for  renewed  war 
with  them,  he  strengthened  ana  extended  his  power 
by  taking  Catania,  Enna,  Naxoe,  and  Leontim.  In 
397  he  expelled  the  Carthaginians  from  Motye. 
Himilco,  the  Carthaginian  general,'  then  attacked 
Syracuse,  which  seemed  to  pmer  the  gentle  sway  of 
the  Carthaginians  to  that  of  its  tyrant.  But  the 
stubbornness  of  the  Spartan  Pharacidas  and  a  pestil- 
ence gained  Dionysius  a  victorjr  (396)  and  supremacy 
over  the  Greek  portion  of  the  island.   An  attack  on 


Thb  HAJtBOm  OF 

brotho'  Hiero  being  master  of  Gela  and  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Theon,  tyrant  of  Acragas,  Hiero  suc- 
ceeded him  and  defeated  tJie  Etruscans,  enemies  of 
the  Cumani  (474).  The  inhabitants  of  Catania  and 
Naxos  had  to  migrate  to  Leontini,  and  a  Doric  colony 
was  established  at  Catania.  But  soon  after  Hiero  s 
death  (471)  his  brother  Thraqrbulus  was  expelled; 
democracy  triumphed  at  Sjrracuse  and  the  other 
Greek  cities,  and  Greek  unity  was  at  an  end. 

Ducetius,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Siculi,  who  were 
still  masters  of  the  interior,  then  conceived  the  hope  of 
uniting  his  race  and  expelling;  all  the  foreigners  from 
Sicily.  He  succeeded  in  taking  Catania  (451)  and 
defeated  the  Syracusans  who  had  come  to  the  aid  of 
Montyon ;  but  in  452  he  met  with  a  reverse  at  Nomue, 
and  his  army  disbanded.  The  Siculi  made  no  further 
efforts.  The  old  rivalries  broke  out  among  the 
Greeks,  and  Athens  intervened  at  the  request  of 
Leontini  (427).  For  a  moment  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
recognized  the  danger  of  such  intervention.  At  the 
Congress  of  Gela  (424)  a  confederation  of  the  Sicilian 
cities  was  formed  for  defence  against  all  foreign  pow- 
ers. This  alliance  did  not  last  long.  Th'e  di8t>ute  be- 
tween Selinus  and  Egesta  (416),  and  the  aid  given  by 
Syracuse  to  the  former,  led  to  the  war  between  Athens 
and  Syracuse,  in  which  the  latter  appealed  to  Sparta 
for  help.  The  Syracusans  were  victorious  on  sea,  and 
the  Spartans  on  land  (413).  Egesta  then  called  upon 
the  Carthaginians,  and  Hannibal,  the  nephew  of 
Hamilcar,  destroyed  Selinus  and,  a  little  later,  Hi- 
mera (409).   Encouraged  by  these  successes  and 
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Messina  by  the  Carthaginian  Mago  was  repulsed 

(393). 

A  peace  having  been  concluded,  which  assured  each 
side  its  own  temtory,  Dionysius  thought  of  con- 
quering Italy.'  Two  other  wars  (383,  ddeat  of  Cro- 
nium ;  368,  capture  of  Selinunte  and  Entella)  gave  the 
advantage  to  neither  party.  When  Timoleon  de- 
feated Dionysius  II  (343),  the  petty  tyrants  of  the 
various  cities  again  appealed  for  help  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians,  who  were  again  defeated  at  Egesta  (342). 
When  Agathocles,  the  new  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  as- 
pired to  the  supremacy  of  the  island  he  had  to  fight 
the  Carthaginians  (312-306).  Finally,  however,  the 
latter  succeeded,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  securing 
their  own  poeeessions  and  the  independence  of  the 
other  Greek  cities  in  the  island, — preventing  the 
union  of  the  Greeks,  among  whom  new  tyrants  arose, 
all  fighting  with  one  another.  This  led  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  of  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  then  at  war 
with  Rome  (281-75).  Pyrrhus  caused  the  siege  of 
Syracuse  to  be  raised,  stormed  Eiyx  and  Panormus, 
and  cleared  the  enemy  out  of  the  whole  island,  with 
the  exception  of  Lilybsum.  But  when  he  began  to 
appoint  governors  in  Sicily,  the  Sicilians  had  recourse 
again  to  the  Carthaginians  and  Pyrrhus  returned  to 
Italy  (279).  Meanwhile  a  military  republic  of  Cam- 
paman  mercenaries  had  been  formed  in  Messina,  and 
conquered  almost  the  entire  northern  coast.  Hiero  II 
of  Syracuse  attacked  these  (269).  Then  some  of  the 
Mamertines,  an  Italic  people,  appealed  for  aid  to 
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Rome,  while  others  called  upon  Carthage.  Both  an- 
swered the  appeal,  but  wishied  to  act  atone.  In  264 
Appius  Claudius  landed  an  army  and  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  and  Syracusan  forces  which  had  united 
to  oppose  him.  Some  sixty-seven  cities  yielded  to  the 
Romans:  and  even  Hiero  became  their  tributary 
(263).  In  262  Girgenti,  then  the  centre  of  the  Car- 
thaginian military  power  in  the  island,  was  capttired. 
The  victories  of  Myhe  (260)  and  Panormus  (264),  and 
the  capture  of  the  Egadi  (241).  secured  to~Rome  the 
possession  of  ^e  islimd,  but  the  cities  which  volun- 
tarily surrendered  remamed  federated. 

In  the  Second  Punic  War,  Syracuse  was  allied  with 
Hannibal,  but  was  retaken  by  MarceUus  (212) .  Sicily 
became  a  Roman  province  and  acquired  very  great 
importance  as  the  granary  of  Rome.  It  was  divided 
into  two  qusstorships,  S^acuse  and  Lilybsum.  The 
latinising  of  the  island  continued,  though  the  Greek 
element  never  entirely  disappeared,  so  that  in  the 
Bysantine  epoch  the  hellenisation  of  Sicily  progressed 
etuily.  In  proportion  as  the  political  greatness  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  the  island  increased,  their  artistic  and 
literary  fame  diminished.  The  greed  and  cupidity  of 
the  prstois  and  other  Roman  officials  (Verree,  for  in- 
stance) impoverished  private  individuals  as  well  as 
the  temples.  The  lanid  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
great  landholders,  who  cultivated  the  rich  soil  by  the 
labour  of  immense  bands  of  davee.  These  slaves  re- 
belled in  135,  proclaiming  Eunus,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, king.  £unus  defeated  the  Roman  armv  several 
timee,  but  in  133  he  was  vanquished  by  Rufilius  near 
Messina;  the  war  ended  with  the  capture  of  Tauro- 
menium  and  Ekma  (132),  and  about  20,000  of  the  un- 
fortunate slaves  were  crucified.  A  second  furious  re- 
volt occurred  between  103  and  100  under  "King 
Trypho"  and  the  leadership  of  Athenio.  During  the 
last  triumvirate  Sicily  was  the  scene  of  a  war  between 
the  triumvirs  and  Sextus  Pompe^,  who,  victorious  at 
first,  was  finally  defeated  by  Agnppa  in  the  naval  fight 
at  Mylffi  (36  b.  c). 

Another  rebellion  of  the  slaves  took  place  imder 
Valerian,  and  in  a.  d.  278  the  island  was  devastated 
by  a  Prankish  horde.  FVom  440  on  the  Vandals  re- 
peatedly devastated  the  island,  but  they  never  ob- 
tained complete  control  of  it.  In  476  they  abandoned 
it  to  Odoacer  in  return  for  an  annual  tribute,  retaining, 
however,  the  region  about  Lilybeum  (Marsala). 
Theodonc  recaptured  LUybeum  and  ceased  paying 
tribute.  At  the  bet^nning  of  the  Gothic  War  (635) 
Scilv  was  seized  by  Belisiuius  for  the  Bysantines; 
Totila  regained  it  (550),  but  not  for  long.  Mean- 
while Chostianity  had  been  established  in  the  island. 
A  few  cities  boasted  of  having  been  evangelized  by  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  or  by  the  immediate  disciples  of 
the  Apostles  (Catania,  Messina,  Palermo,  Girgenti, 
Taormina).  St.  Paul  stayed  three  days  at  Syracuse, 
without  St.  Luke's  making  ai^  mention  of  his  visiting 
the  brethren,  as  he  does  at  Puteoli.   That  St.  Paiu 

f reached  in  Sicily,  is  recorded  b^  St.  Chrysostom. 
'he  "Pnedestinatus"  mentions  bishops  of  Palermo 
and  lilybeum  in  the  first  quarter  of  tne  second  cen- 
tury; it  is  certain  that  in  uie  latter  part  of  that  cen- 
tury Christianity  was  flourishing  in  the  island.  Pan- 
tteneus,  the  teacher  of  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
director  of  the  famous  Alexandrian  school  was  a  BitSir 
ian;  Clement  himself,  in  ihe  voyafjes  he  made  to  in- 
crease his  knowledge  of  Christiamty,  visited  Sicily. 
From  the  letters  of  St.  C^rian  we  learn  that  the 
Church  in  Sicily  was  in  frequent  relations  with  the 
Church  in  Rome  and  in  Carthage,  and  that  the  ques- 
tions discuiised  at  those  centres  were  followed  with 
interest  in  the  island.  Through  the  efforts  of  Herar 
cleon,  the  Gnostics  made  some  progress  there.  Some 
christians  were  martyred  at  Catania  (St.  Agatha,  St. 
Euplus)  and  Syracuse  (St.  Lucy,  St.  Marcianus). 

christian  cemeteries  have  been  discovered  at  Ca- 
tania, Girgenti  (2),  Lentini,  Marsala,  Maiaara,  Mes- 


sina, Palenno  (5),  Ragusa,  Selinunte,  Syncuse,  and 
its  environs  (VaUey  of  the  Molinello,  Ouiicatti,  the 
Valleys  of  Priolo,  Pantalica,  S.  Alfano,  etc.).  C«ri»- 
tian  inscriptions,  excepting  those  at  Synicuse,  are 
generally  in  Latin.  As  in  all  Italy  south  of  the  Fb, 
the  bishops  of  Sicily  were  immedii^y  subject  to  the 
Bishop  oi  Rome,  by  whom  ordination  was  conferred, 
and  to  whom  a  visit  was  to  be  made  every  five  years 
at  least.  For  the  election  of  bishops,  at  least  in  the 
sixth  century,  the  pope  was  accustomed  to  ^n^int  a 
visitor,  who  was  charaed  with  the  administeation  dur- 
ing the  vacancy,  ana  presided  at  the  election,  which 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  pope,  when  the 
bishop-elect  presented  himself  for  ordination.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Saracen  invasion  there  were 
the  following  sees:  ^racuse,  Palermo,  Cefaid,  lily- 
bnum,  Drepanum  (t),  Messina,  lApari,  Girgenti, 
Taormina,  Catani,  Leimtini,  Tliemue  (SciaocaT),  Al- 
esa,  Cronion,  Camarina,  Tindari  (Patti),  Malta. 
Till  after  the  time  of  St.  Gregory,  and  probably  down 
to  the  eighth  century,  the  Roman  Rite  was  observed 
in  the  island,  and  the  liturgical  language  was  Latin. 
In  the  dogmatic  controversies,  the  Sicilian  bishops 
were  always  among  the  defenders  of  orthodoxy,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  fifth  century  Pelagianism  (through 
the  personal  efforts  of  Pelagius  fUid  Celestius)  and 
Ariiuiism  (one  Maximinus  their  chief  was  aided  by  the 
Vandals)  obtained  a  foothold.  Ecclesiastical  affairs 
woe  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  Vandal  incursions, 
as  is  shown  by  the  measures  which  Pope  Gelaaius  was 
obliged  to  take.  St.  Leo  the  Great  mtroduoed  into 
Sici^  the  obligation  of  celibacy  even  for  subdeaeons. 

Sicily  was  of  great  importance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Roman  Church  on  account  of  tne  gnat 
amount  of  ecclesiastical  property  there,  iriiieh  wis 
divided  into  two  ptUrimoma  {t*al«rmitanum  and  Si/m- 
euaarum).  Each  pabimonium  had  a  rector,  with  in- 
ferior officers,  dtfenaores,  notarii,  aeHonarU,  etc.  The 
rector  was  generally  a  subdeaoon  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  was  empowered  to  intervene  in  Uie  eccle- 
siastical questions  of  the  various  dioceses.  The 
Churches  of  Milan  and  of  Melitene  in  Armenia  also 
had  property  in  the  island.  Monasticism  was  first 
introduced  into  Sicilv  by  St.  Hilarion.  It  was 
greatly  increased  by  Uie  litfge  number  of  bishops  or 
monks  who  were  expelled  from  Africa  or  forced  to 
emigrate  to  escape  the  Vandal  persecution.  St.  Ben- 
edict sent  a  colony  of  his  monks  to  Mussina,  under 
St.  Placidus;  the  monastery  was  deetroj^  later  by 
pagan  (perhaps  Slavic)  pirates.  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  personally  founded  six  monasteries,  among 
them  that  of  St.  Hermes  at  Palermo.  The  number  w 
monks  was  increased  by  the  bands  that  flocked  from 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  when  THlamism  benui  its 
triumphant  march,  andtne  Monothelites  and  Icono- 
clasts drove  them  from  the  Orient.  Thus  a  strong 
hellenizing  element,  which  was  certainly  encouraged 
hy  the  Bysantine  Government,  settled  m  tihe  island: 
Greek  replaced  Latin  in  the  hturgy  in  many  of  the 
Churches.  Leo  the  Isaurian  (718-41)  aftermuds  de- 
tached Sicily  and  Southern  Itidy  from  the  metropofi- 
tan  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that, 
100  years  later,  Nicholas  I  protested  against  this 
abuse.  In  the  ninth  century  Synicuse  was  raised  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  the  rank  of  me- 
tropolis of  Sicily  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

Concerning  .tne  state  of  the  Sicilian  Church  during 
the  Saracen  domination  we  have  no  information: 
not  the  name  of  a  sini^e  bishop  is  known.  In  the 
eleventh  centuiy  the  hierarchy  seema  to  have  been 
extinct,  so  UtaX  Cardinal  Humbert  us  (later  of  Silva 
Candidia)  was  appointed  by  Leo  IX  as  Bisbopof 
Sicily,  thou(;h  he  could  not  enter  the  island.  The 
Suacen  attempt  to  invade  Sicily  was  in  660,  after  the 
assassination  of  the  Emperor  Constans  II  at  Syra- 
cuse. The  Arabs  subsequently  made  several  de- 
soents  and  raids  on  the  island,  but  oooupied  it  only 
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when  the  SieUians  were  weary  of  the  Bysantine  mia- 
govemment.  AJbout  820  the  patricut  Elpidius,  gov- 
emor  of  Sicily,  rebelled  against  the  Empress  Iiine; 
but  he  was  defeated  before  the  arrival  of  the  Arabs 
whose  aid  he  had  asked,  and  who  in  820  captured 
Palermo,  whence  they  were  afterwards  expelled  by. 
pirates.  In  827.  agam^  the  general,  Euphemius,  in- 
vited Ziadeth  Allah,  Pnnce  of  Kairowan,  to  come;  the 
Utter  captiued  Gii^enti  the  same  year  and  then  pto- 
ceeded  to  make  a  conquest  on  his  own  account.  The 
Bysantines  made  a  gallant  effort  to  repel  an  enemy  so 
much  superior  to  themselves.  Messina  was  taken  in 
831,  Palermo  in  832,  Syracuse  was  reduced  by  famine 
only  in  878,  Taormina  fell  in  902,  and  it  was  not  uniil 
941,  alter  a  stnig^e  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
ttiat  the  Arabs  completed  the  conquest  of  the 


The  Arab  domination  was  a  benefit  to  Sicily  from 
the  point  of  view  of  material  ptosperity.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  liberty  was  enjoyed  by  the  Christian  pop- 
ulation. Only  those  found  in  arms  were  reducra  to 
slavery.  This  tolerance  was,  moreover,  indeed,  good 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  new  masters,  who,  aftier  the 
conquest,  became  independent  of  the  great  caliph. 
Agriculture  flourished,  new  plants  were  introduced 
from  Africa — the  quince  and  the  sugar-cane.  Archi- 
tecture was  encouraged  by  the  munificence  of  the 
prinees  (Pakrmo  for  instance  had  three  hundred 
mosques):-  Arabic  and  Gredc  poets  sang  the  beauties 
and  the  nappiness  of  the  island:  not  a  few  Arab 
writers  were  bom  there.  The  Aglabiti,  and  the  fam- 
ily of  Ziadeth  were  succeeded,  in  909,  as  rulers  by  the 
FVitimidi,  who  were  in  their  turn  replaced,  in  948,  by 
the  Kebbidi.  The  island  was  divided  into  three  de- 
partments (valli):  Val  Demone  in  the  north-east; 
Val  Mazsara  in  the  north-west:'  Val  di  Note  in  the 
south;  a  division  that  was  maintained  later  by  the 
Normans.  In  a  census  taken  at  this  time  there  were 
in  the  island  1,590,665  Mussuhnans,  1,217,033  Chria- 
tians,  making  a  total  of  2,807,698  inhabitants.  The 
Bysantines  were  naturally  desirous  of  reconquering 
the  island,  but  the  emperors  of  the  West  coveted  it. 
Otho  II  had  been  negotiating  with  Venice  about  seiz- 
ing it;  Henry  II,  in  the  Treaty  of  Bamberg  (1020), 
promised  it  to  the  popes.  But  it  was  the  Normans 
who  obtained  it.  Discord  broke  out  in  the  Kebbidi 
family,  and  anarchy  resulted:  every  alcalde  and 
petty  captain  Mpired  to  independence.  Encouraged 
oy  these  conditions,  the  Ehnperor  Michael  IV  sent  the 
oatapan  Leo  Opus  (1037)  with  a  fleet,  which,  after 
varying  fortunes,  was  forced  to  retire. 

In  the  following  year  he  sent  George  Maniakis  with 
an  armv  which  contained  some  Normans  who  had 
chanced  to  be  at  Calabria.  Messina  and  Syracuse 
were  taken,  and  the  Arabs  badly  defeated  near  Tro- 
ina.  But  Maniakis  offended  the  Normans;  they  re- 
turned to  the  peninsula,  and  then  began  their  con- 
quests there.  The  victories  of  ManiaJiis  continued 
until  1040,  but  their  fruits  were  lost  when  he  was  re- 
called. Meanwhile  the  Normans  had  formed  a  state 
on  the  peninsula.  Ro^er,  brother  of  Robert  Gui»- 
card,  crossed  the  Strait  m  1060.  In  the  following 
year,  Becumen,  a  Saracen  noble,  asked  him  for  assist- 
ance. With  this  aid,  the  whole  Val  Demone  was  con- 
quered within  the  year.  If  pn^vss  was  not  more 
rapid,  it  was  because  Roger  haid  been  recalled  to 
Italy.  We  may  mention  the  siege  of  Troina  (1062), 
the  battle  of  Cerami  (1063),  of  Misilmeri  (1068),  the 
capture  of  Palermo  (1072),  which  had  been  attempted 
previously  by  the  Pisans  (1063),  the  defeat  of  the 
Saracens  at  Massara,  the  capture  of  Syracuse  (1086), 
Girgenti  (1087),  and  Noto  (1091).  In  thirty  years 
the  Normans  had  conquered  the  whole  island.  To  en- 
sure their  conquest  they  had  to  grant  religious  liberty 
to  the  Mohammedans,  whose  emigration  in  a  body 
would  have  been  a  ^eat  blow  to  the  country.  Sicily 
became  subject  to  Roger,  who  assumed  the  title  of 


"Great  Count";  Robert  Guiscard,  who  had  aided 
him  in  the  oontiuest,  reserved  certain  rights  to  himself. 
Palermo  continued  to  be  the  capital.  The  pros- 
perity that  followed  the  coming  of  the  Arabs  con- 
tinued under  the  Normans,  and  later  under  the  Swa- 
bians.  Roger  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Roger  II, 
who  in  1127  on  the  death  of  William  II,  became  master 
of  all  the  Norman  territory  and  obtained  from  the 
antipope  Anacletus  II  (1130)  the  title  of  King  of 
Sici^,  which  title  was  confirmed  by  Innocent  II. 

The  government  of  the  island  was  almost  always 
different  from  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
As  Robert  Guiscard  had  recognized  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Holy  See  over  Calabria  and  A^uileia,  paying  an 
annual  tribute,  so  Roger  II  recognized  it  over  Sicily 
and  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  600  schifali.  Coetanza 
and  Innocent  III  fixed  the  tribute  for  the  whole  king- 
dom at  1000  awrei.  The  official  title  was  "the  King- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies",  thus  marking  the  distino- 
tion  between  Sicily  on  the  hither  side  and  Sicily  be- 
yond the  Faro  (the  Straits  of  Messina).  The  custom 
of  calling  the  south  of  Italy  Sicily  went  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Byzantine  governors,  who,  while  the  is- 
land was  under  Arab  domination  continued  to  be 
called  governors  of  Sicily.  The  Normans  therefore 
considered  that  there  were  two  Sicilies,  one  held  by  the 
Byzantines,  and  one  held  by  the  Arabs.  For  the 
Holy  See  the  high  sovereignty  over  that  kingdom  was 
necessarily  a  source  of  constant  trouble  and  war. 
(For  the  history  of  the  kingdom  down  to  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  see  Nafl£s).  The  admission  of  the  burgh- 
ers to  the  Sicilian  Parliament  by  Frederick  II,  in 
1241,  deserves  mention  here. 

Immediately  after  the  first  conquest  of  the  island 
the  Normans  re-established  the  dioceses,  and  in  all  of 
them  the  Latin-Gallican  Rite  was  adopted.  _  The  Nor- 
man kings,  moreover,  considered  ecclesiastical  affairs 
as  part  of  the  business  of  the  State,  and  this  caused 
incessant  difficulties  with  the  Holy  See,  which  was 
forced  to  make  many  concessions.  Thus,  Urban  II 
granted  to  Roger  I  the  right  of  putting  mto  execu- 
tion the  orders  of  the  pontifical  legates.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  consider  as  apocryphal  the  document 
known  as  the  "Monarchia  Kcula  ,  containing  all  the 
ecclesiastical  rights  and  privil^es  presumed  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  ICing  of  Sicily,  among  which,  in  par- 
ticular, is  the  legatio  aietJa,  making  the  king  the  le- 
gataa  natiu  of  the  pope  in  that  kingdom,  whence  it 
followed  that  the  pope  could  not  have  any  other  le- 
gates in  Sicily.  The  privilege  granted  by  Urban  II 
(1098)  to^Roger,  confirmed  and  interpreted  by  Pas- 
chal II  (1117),  declares  that  Roger  and  his  heirs  held 
the  vioem  leaati  (the  position  of  acting  in  place  of  a 
legate),  in  the  sense  tii&t  what  the  pope  would  have 
done  or  ordered  through  a  legate  {qua  per  legatum 
aetvri  aumvs)  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  {exhiberi 
ootumus)  by  the  king's  diligence  (per  vealram  indtu- 
triam).  The  pope  certainly  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility of  sending  legates  into  Sicily.  This  was  the  in- 
terpretation put  by  Paschal  II  on  the  privilege.  The 
kings,  especially  the  Aragonese,  claimed  for  them- 
selves fuU  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  excluding  the  right  of  the  Holy  See 
to  intervene.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  error  to 
deny  the  authenticity  of  the  privilege  itself  as  granted 
by  Urban  II  and  Paschal  II  (Boronius,  Orsi,  and 
others).  Philip  II  (1578)  sought  to  have  the  ''Mo- 
narchia Sicula  confirmed,  but  did  not  succeed,  not- 
withstanding which,  in  1579,  he  esteJ[>lished  the  ofiice 
of  the  "judex  monarchic  sicuke",  who  in  the  king's 
name,  exercised  all  the  rights  derived  from  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  Legation,  and  prohibited  appeals  to  Rome 
from  the  decisions  of  that  tribunal. 

The  disputes  with  the  Holy  See  became  exceedingly 
crave  when  Sicily  was  given  to  Amadeus  of  Savoy 
(1713).  The  jiidex  monarcAue  claimed  the  right  of  ab- 
solving from  censures  reserved  to  the  pope.  Clem- 
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ent  XI  (1715)  declared  the  "Monarchia"  at  an  end. 
But  Benedict  XIII  (1728)  thought  it  advisable  to 
come  to  an  agreement,*  and  granteid  the  king  the  right 
of  nominating  the  judge  of  the  Monarchy  (always  an 
eeelesiastic),  who  in  that  way  became  a  delegate  of  the 
Holy  See  with  supreme  junsdiction  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  But  the  causes  of  dissension  were  not  re- 
moved. Pius  IX,  in  1864,  abolished  the  tribunal  of 
the  Monarchy.  The  Italian  Government  protested, 
but,  in  the  I^w  of  the  Guarantees  (art.  15),  it  ex- 
pressly renounced  all  claim  to  the  privilege.  The 
Sicilian  Vespers  resulted  in  once  more  separating  the 
isliind  from  the  kingdom,  which  was  then  held  by  the 
House  of  Anjou.  Peter  of  Aragon,  who  claimed  the 
rightj  as  heir  of  the  House  of  Swabia,  was  summoned  by 
the  SiciUans,  and  defended  the  island  against  the  Ange- 
vin fleet,  in  spite  of  the  excommunication  of  Martin 
rV.    His  son  James,  in  1291,  ceded  the  island  to  the 

go])e,  who  wished  to  restore  it  to  the  Angevins,  but  the 
icilians,  in  the  Parliament  of  1296,  proclaimed 
James's  brother  Frederick  king.  This  caused  a  fresh 
war,  which  was  ended  b^  the  Peace  of  Caltabellotta 
(1302),  by  which  Eredenck  retained  the  title  of  King 
of  Trinaeria,  but  only  for  his  life,  and  paid  in  return 
an  annual  tribute  of  3000  ounces  of  gold  to  the  Holv 
See.  Contrary  to,  the  provisiona  of  the  peace,  Fred- 
erick's son  Pietro  succeeded  (1337)  and,  after  him 
(1342),  his  five-year  old  son  Louis,  and  to  him  again 
(1355)  his  brother  Frederick  III,  then  thirteen  years  of 
age. 

Frederick  II  (Emperor  Frederick  II  and  Frederick 
I  of  Sicily)  had  restricted  his  own  authority  in  favour 
of  the  Parliament.  The  barons  profited  by  this  to 
form  four  jneat  divisions,  over  which  they  placed  four 
great  families,  the  Alagona,  Cbiaramonti,  Palici,  and 
Ventimiglia,  whose  bloody  wars  desolated  Sicily. 
Roberto  and  Giovanna  of  Naples  tried  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  state  of  anarchy  to  recover  the  island, 
but  without  success.  In  1377  Frederick  III  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  daughter  Maria,  who  married 
(1392)  Martin,  son  of  Martin  of  Momblanco,  son  of 
Peter  IV  of  Aragon;  in  1409  the  kingdom  passed  by 
inheritance  to  the  elder  Martin,  and  thus  the  island 
was  united  to  the  Kingdom  of  Aragon  and  ruled  by  a 
viceroy.  The  attempt  of  Martin  II  to  break  the 
power  of  the  barons  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  having  a 
national  king,  and  so  one  Peralta  was  proclaimed  at 
Palermo.  But  Catania  and  Syracuse  would  have  no 
Palermitan  king;  Messina  submitted  spontaneously  to 
John  XXIII,  who  declared  the  Aragonese  line  de- 
posed. The  latter,  however,  took  advantage  of  the 
prevailing  discord:  in  1412  Ferdinand,  son  of  Mar- 
tin II,  was  acknowledged,  and  succeeded  in  curbing 
tile  powers  of  the  Parliament.  His  son  Alfonso  1 
(141&^)  united  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  (1442)  with 
Sicily.  On  his  death,  Sicily  was  given  to  John  of  Ara- 
gon, whose  son  Ferdinand  (1479^1516)  became  King 
of  Aragon  and  Castile  (and  of  Naples,  1503).  Sicily 
thus  became  a  distant  i>rovince  of  Sp^n.  There  were 
occasional  Sicilian  uprising  and  conspiracies  against 
Spanish  rule:  at  Palermo,  in  1511,  there  was  a  second 
Sicilian  Vespers;  and  in  1517  the  whole  island  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  conspiracy  of  Gian 
Lesca.  Then  followed  the  civil  war  between  the 
Luna  and  the  PeroUo  (1529),  the  attempt  of  the 
brothers  Imperatori  and  Marcantonio  Colonna  to 
conquer  the  island,  and  incursions  of  the  Turics. 

More  serious  were  the  revolts  at  Messina,  Palermo, 
and  other  cities,  in  1647,  caused  by  famine.  At  Pa- 
lermo Francesco  Ventimiglia,  a  nobleman,  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  one  Giuseppe  Alessi  captain  of  the 
people.  Alessi  met  with  the  same  fate  as  Masanielk) 
at  Naples,  being  slain  by  the  populace  whose  idol  he 
had  been.  As  Messina,  alone  of  all  the  cities,  had  pre- 
served its  municipal  liberty:  the  attempt  to  destroy 
this  provoked  a  rising  (1674),  and  annexation  to 
France  was  proclaimed.   Louis  XIV  agreed  to  this 


arrangement,  but  in  1676  withdrew  his  troopa  mod 
warships  from  Messina.  In  1713,  by  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  Victor  Amadeus  II  was  made  King  of  Sicily, 
and  the  Sicilians  were  contented  with  indefiendenoe. 
But  in  1718  war  broke  out  again;  Victor  Amadeus 
•had  to  abandon  Sicily  and  Sandima,  and  the  former 
was  given  to  Austria.  In  1736  it  was  again  united  to 
Naples.  The  reign  of  the  Bourbons  was  certainly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  island.  Duriiw  the  Parthenopean 
RepubUc  (1798),  and  the  reign  of  Joseph  Bonaparte 
and  Murat  (1806-15),  Sicily  was  the  asylum  of  the 
royal  family,  and  was  protected  by  the  British  fleet. 
At  that  time  (1812)  the  island  had  a  Constitution  like 
the  English  Constitution.  But,  on  being  restored  to 
the  Throne  of  Ni^iles,  Ferdinand  IV  revoked  the 
Constitution,  which  indeed  had  not  been  very  acoept- 
able  to  the  people;  he  also  put  an  end  to  the  ^u'li»- 
ment  and  aU  the  Jaws  and  privil^es  of  the  Sicilians, 
and  the  island  was  thus  put  on  the  same  footing  as  all 
the  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom  (Organic  uiws  of 
1817).    This  caused  great  discontent  in  Sicily. 

When  the  Revolution  of  1820  broke  out  at  Naples, 
the  Sicilians  expected  to  obtain  their  independmioe; 
thejr  received  an  evasive  answer  which  diminiahed 
their  hopes.  General  Florestano  Pepe,  sent  into 
Sicily  by  the  Neapolitan  Parliament,  was  at  first  ex- 
cluded from  Palermo,  but  later  welcomed,  when  he  had 
given  promises  regarding  their  independence.  These 
promises  were  not  confirmed  by  the  Parliament, 
which,  to  punish  Palermo,  declared  Messina  the  capi- 
tal of  the  island;  widespread  disorders  followed,  which 
made  it  eai^  for  12,000  Austrians  to  re-establish  the 
authority  of  Ferdinand  I  in  the  island.  The  disturb- 
ances did  not  cease  until  they  were  put  down  by  Gen- 
eral Del  Carretto.  In  1847  a  new  a^iitation  to  obtain 
complete  autonomy  for  Sicily,  with  its  own  Constitu- 
tion, sprang  up;  but  no  one  thought  of  Italian  unity. 
On  10  July,  1848,  Ferdinando  Maria.  Duke  of  Genoa, 
was  proclaimed  King  of  Sicily,  but  he  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  throne.  Peace  having  been  restored  on  the 
Continent,  the  island  was  recovered  in  a  few  weeks 
(March  and  April,  1849).  Some  disturbances  (as  at 
Bentivenga,  1856)  were  crushed.  Meanwhile,  the 
idea  of  Itahan  unity  had  spread  among  the  Liberals, 
while  the  populace  continued  to  look  forward  to 
Sicilian  independence.  In  1862  Garibaldi's  "Thou- 
sand" landed  in  Sicily  and  soon  won  the  island  for 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.  The  bright  hopes  of  inde- 
pendence and  prosperity,  however,  were  not  fulfilled; 
there  were  risings  against  the  Italian  Government 
(1867),  though  these  were  of  Uttle  importance. 

Among  ecdesiastioal  events  it  should  be  noted  that, 
in  the  general  re-organization  (1818)  of  the  Church  in 
the  kingdom,  the  Dioceses  of  Caltagirone,  Nicosia, 
and  Piazza  Aiinerina  were  established;  in  1844  thoae 
of  Noto,  Trapani,  and  C^dtanisetta  were  added,  and 
Sjracuse  was  restored  to  metropolitan  rank. 

Ckisu,  Sidlia  iUuttrata  (Milan,  1892):  Battaoua.  Vtrohf 
non«  toaaU  delta  Sicilia  (Palermo,  1895);  Blades,  In  SitOt 
(London,  1901);  PtRRo,  Sicilia  Sacra  (Palenno,  1733);  Lahcu 
Dl  Brolo,  Storia  deiia  Chitia  in  Sicilia  tux  irimi  di€ci  woati 
del  crurftanerimo  (Palenno,  3  vola.,  18R4);  acADOTO.  Stoto  • 
Chieta,  ntlU  due  Sidlie  (Palermo,  1887);  SniAZtVLU,  La 
Sicilia  Sacra  (Palenno,  1900);  Ahon.,  Daeumenli  ptr  afrtin 
alia  ttoria  di  Sicilia  (Palermo,  187,') — ):  OAROn.  /  iaatmaiti 
tnedtti  dM  epoea  narmanna  in  Sicilia  (Palermo,  1899);  AmaU. 
/  mueulmani  in  Sicilia  (Florence,  1854-72);  Arekino  etaritt 
eiciliano  (Palermo,  1873 — );  Arc*,  utor.  per  la  Sic.  Orinlolt 
(Catania,  1904 — );  Mira,  Biblioffrafia  riciliana  (Palaimo, 
1876,  1881).— For  the  Legatio  Sicula,  aeo  FoRNO,  Storia  idr 
Apoet.  VegtmoM  ann€aaa  alia  corona  di  Sicilia  (Palenno.  1888); 
Sbntis,  Die  Monarchia  Sicula  (Freiburg,  1869):  GlAiraoifC. 
/{  Iribmale  deUa  Monar.  di  SidUa  (Rome,  1892);  FRamiulc, 
Hilorv  of  SieUy  /hm  lAe  EarUeti  Timet  (Umdon,  1891 — ). 

U.  Beotoni. 

Sidon,  the  seat  of  a  Melchite  and  a  Maronite  see 
in  Syria.  Sidon  is  the  oldest  city  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  great  colonial  empire  estab- 
lished by  this  people  (Strabo,  XVI,  i,  22).  It  is 
mentiofted  in  the  ethnological  table  of  Genesis  (x,  19); 
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the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Zabulon  reached  even  to 
the  gates  of  this  city  (Gen.,  xlix,  13),  but  the  Hebrews 
never  were  its  masters  (Jos.,  xi,  8;  xiii,  3,  6;  xix,  28; 
Judges,  i,  31;  iii,  3;  x,  12;  xviii,  7).  The  supremacy 
of  tae  Sidonians  continued  until  about  1252  b.  c, 
when  the  Philistines,  after  partly  destroymg  Sidon, 
built  on  the  old  foundations  the  city  of  Dor,  above 
Jaffa.  The  Sidonians  fled  to  Tyre,  one  of  their 
colonies,  which  then  became  the  leading  city.  Sidon, 
called  the  mother  of  the  Phoenician  cities,  for  Tyie, 
Carthage,  Hippo  were  settled  by  emigrants  from  there, 
was  noted  for  its  bronze,  its  commerce,  navigation, 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy:  it  is  men- 
tioned with  great  praise  by  Homer  (Iliad,  XXIII,  743: 
Odyssey,  XV,  425;  XIII,  285).  After  its  downfall 
it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  nearly  always 
in  terms  of  censure  and  as  a  subject  of  reproach  (Joel, 
iii,  4.  5;  Jer.,  xxv,  22;  E!zech.,  xxxii,  30).  Queen 
Jesaoel,  wife  of  Achab,  was  the  dau^ter  of  a  king 
of  Sidon  (III  Kings,  xvi,  31),  for  the  citv  for  a  long 
time  had  its  own  rulers,  although  we  fina  the  inhabi- 
tants rendering  service  to  David  for  the  building  of  the 
tempte  (I  Par.,  xxii,  4).  Sidon  was  taken  several 
times  by  the  Assyrian  kings,  to  whom  its  rulers  paid 
tribute;  finally  in  676,  when  its  name  was  changed  to 
Ir-Astusddon,  and  its  inhabitants  were  killed,  or 
carried  captive  into  Assyria.  When  Babylon  suc- 
ceeded Nineveh  in  the  sovereignty  of  Asia  (606  b.  c), 
Sidon  allied  itself  with  Tyre  to  throw  off  this  yoke 
and  that  of  Egypt  (Ezech.,  xxvii,  8);  the  conqueror, 
NabuchodonoBor,  turned  his  wrath  on  Tyre,  ana  Sidon 
took  advantage  of  this  to  recover  some  of  its  former 
glory.  It  was  a  willing  subject  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  from  538  to  351  b.  c,  but,  having  revolted 
in  Uie  latto-  year  against  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  it  was 
burned  by  its  inhabitants,  40^000  of  whom  perished 
in  the  flunes  (Diod.  Sic.  XVI,  xli-xlvi).  Finally  it 
passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Greeks,  sometimes  of 
the  Seleucides,  sometimes  of  the  Lagides,  thus  be- 
coming gradually  hellenized;  at  this  time  it  had  a 
school  of  philosophy.  Under  the  Romans  Sidon 
assumed  the  name  of  Nauarchis,  later  that  of  Colonia 
Augusta,  or  Metropolis,  and  had  its  own  coinage. 
This  period  begins  about  110  b.  c. 

Jesus  visited  the  countries  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Matt. , 
zv,  21;  Mark,  yii,  31),  passing  through  Sidon  after 
healing  the  SyrcJ-PhoBnician  woman.  St.  Paul,  return- 
ing to  Rome  from  Ceesarea,  stopped  with  his  friends 
at  Sidon,  where  there  were  some  Christian  families 
(Acts,  xxvii,  3).  At  an  early  date  Sidon  became  a 
bishopric,  subject  to  the  Metropolitan  of  Tvre  and 
included  in  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch.  Theodore 
(present  at  the  Council  of  Nicsa,  325)  is  the  first 
bishop  of  whom  there  is  any  record ;  the  two  most  cele- 
brated are  Paul  ar-R&heb.  an  Arabic  writer  of  the 
Uiirteenth  centuiy,  and  Euthymius,  founder  of  the 
Basilian  Order  of  St.  Saviour,  and  one  of  the  first 
organizers  of  the  Melchite  Catholic  Church,  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  For  others 
see  Le  Quien,  "Oriens  christ.",  II,  811-14.  Mention 
is  also  made  of  two  native  saints:  the  martyr  Zenor 
bins,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  (Eusebius,  "Hist, 
eccl.",  VIII,  xiii,)  and  Serapion  (feast  21  March),  a 
legendary  personage.  A  great  svnod  on  the  subject 
of  Monophysitism  was  held  at  Sidon  in  512.  The  city 
was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  Frankish  king, 
Baldwin  I,  in  1108,  and  was  captured  by  the  Crusad- 
ers in  1 1 1 1  after  a  long  si^e  by  land  and  water.  From 
that  time  it  was  a  dependency  of  the  Latin  Kingdom 
of  Jerusalem.  In  1187  Sidon  surrendered  to  Saladin, 
who  destroyed  the  ramparts,  but  it  was  retaken  by 
the  Franks  in  1197,  and  held  by  them,  notwithstand- 
ing temporary  occupations  by  the  Arabs  and  Mongols, 
until  1291,  when  Sultan  El-Ashraft  threw  down  the 
widls.  In  1253  Saint  Louis  resided  there  for  several 
months,  and  the  Templars  held  possession  the  greater 
part  of  the  time.  During  the  FrankiBh  occupancy  it 


was  called  in  Latin  Sraitta,  and  in  French  Sagette, 
from  its  native  name,  Saida.  The  Latin  bishopric, 
suffragan  of  Tyre,  was  administered  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  and  not  by  that  of  Antioch,  as  formerly; 
it  was  ab«aav  in  existence  in  1131,  having  probsJ>Iy 
been  founded  some  years  previously.  Datmg  from 
1291  it  was  only  a  titular  bishopric.  For  the  Latin 
bishops,  see  Du  Cange,  "Les  Families  d'Outre-Mer", 
805;  Le  Quien,  "Oriens  christ.".  Ill,  1319-24; 
Eubel,  "Hierarchia  cathoUoa  medii  svi",  1, 473;  II, 
260;  111,318. 

After  ihe  departure  of  the  Franks,  Sidon  was  a  city 
of  Uttle  impottance,  acting  as  a  port  for  Damascus; 
under  the  Druse  Ameer  Fakhr-M-Dfn  (1595-1634) 
many  Europeans,  especially  French,  being  attracted 
thereto,  it  oecame  veryr  prosperous.  Its  downfall 
began,  however,  when  Djezzar  Fasha  expelled  (1791) 
all  Europeans  from  the  pashaUc,  and  settled  at  Saint 
Jean  d'Acre;  its  ruin  was  completed  by  the  com- 
mercial development  of  Beirut.  In  1837  it  suffered 
from  an  earthquake,  and  in  1840  from  a  bombardment 
by  European  fleets;  in  1860  nearly  1800  Christians 
were  massacred  in  its  district.  In  the  necropolis 
were  found  the  painted  sarcophagi,  said  to  m  of  ' 
Alexander  and  the  Weepers,  now  at  the  museum  of 
Constantinople,  and  considered  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world.  Saida  numbers  12,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  1200  are  Melchite  Catholics,  1000  Maronites, 
250  Latins,  200  Protestants,  and  800  Jews;  the  re- 
mainder are  Moslems.  The  city,  located  in  the  midst 
of  gardens  and  thus  retaining  its  surname  of  "Flow- 
ery", forms  a  caza  of  the  vilayet  of  Beirut.  Although 
the  harbour  is  partly  blocked  by  sand,  its  commerce 
is  of  importance.  The  Maionite  diocese  numbers 
40,000  faithful,  200  priests,  and  100  churches.  The 
Melchite  diocese  numbers  18(550  faithful,  42  churches, 
50  priests,  and  36  schools.  The  religious  of  the  Basil- 
ian order  of  St-Saviour  have  their  mother-house  at 
Deir^l-Moukhallte;  they  possess  4  convents  in  this 
diocese  and  number  28  priests,  65  scholastics  and 
novices,  and  9  lay  brothers.  The  Basilian  Sisters 
numbw  30,  in  one  convent.  Protestants  have  made 

SiisideraJ>le  headway  in  this  diocese,  which  the  native 
tthohc  clergy  have  not  as  yet  been  wle  to  counteract. 
The  Franciscans,  established  there  in  1827,  conduct 
the  Latin  parish  and  school  for  boys :  the  Jesuits  have 
had  a  house  there  since  1855;  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  direct  the  dispensary  and  school  for  girls. 

Reman,  Mutim  de  PMnicie  (Paiia.  1864),  361-526;  Shitb, 
Diet.  aS  Qrttk  and  Raman  Gmtr.,  ■.  v.;  QuteM,  DtKripiian  de  la 
falaline,  GaliUe,  II,  488-S06;  CuiNBT,  Syri*,  Liban,  H  Paiaiin* 
(Puis,  1896),  70-81;  JniuiH,  La  nmaiut  mi— ion  delaC.de  J. 
m  Surie,  I.  267-45;  tlimme*  ealhaUem  (Roma,  1S07),  782,  819; 
Annuain  pmUf.  eoMoi.  (Puis,  1911). 

S.  VailbA. 

Sidon,  titular  metropolis  of  Pamphylia  Prima. 
Sidon,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  was  a 
colony  of  Cums  in  ^lia.  Dating  from  the  tenth 
c^tury  b.  c,  its  coinage  bore  the  head  of  Athena 
(Minerva),  the  patroness  of  the  city,  with  a  Pam- 
phylifm  legend.  Its  people,  a  piratical  horde,  quickly 
forgot  that  own  language  to  adopt  that  of  the 
aborigines.  For  rendering  tribute  to  Alexander  they 
were  accorded  a  Macedonian  garrison.  A  commercial 
and  warlike  city,  with  a  powerful  navy,  it. was  in 
continual  rivalry  with  Aspendus.  In  its  waters  the 
fleet  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  commanded  by  Hannibal 
with  Sidonian  vessels  upon  the  right  wing,  was  beaten 
by  the  Rhodians.  From  that  time  Sidon  was  a 
rendesvous  of  pirates,  above  a31,  a  notorious  slave 
market.  After  the  destruction  of  piracy  elsewhere 
Sidon  continued  to  derive  considerable  wealth  and 
profit  from  both  these  sources.  It  was  the  capital 
of  Pamphylia,  later  of  Pamphylia  Prima.  In  the 
tenth  century  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  called 
it  still  a  nest  of  pirates.  Its  downfall  was  complete 
in  the  fourteenth  centiuy,  its  people  having  abandoned 
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it  by  degrees,  owing  to  the  Turkish  invasionB,  and 
lack  of  water.  At  present  the  deserted  ruins  are 
called  Eski  Adalia,  Old  Attalia,  in  the  sanjak  of  Adalia 
and  the  vilayet  of  Koniah.  They  consist  of  a 
temple,  basilica,  gymnasium,  aqueduct,  public  bath, 
theatre,  ramparts,  etc.  and  some  inscriptions.  Sidon 
is  mentioned  in  I  Machabees,  xv,  23,  among  the 
cities  and  countries  to  which  the  Roman  letter  pro- 
claiming their  alliance  with  the  Jews  was  sent. 
CJfaristianity  was  early  introduced  into  Sidon.  St. 
Nestor,  martyr  in  251,  was  Bishop  of  Pergi,  not  of 
Sidon  as  Le  Quien  (Oriens  Christ.,  I,  995)  believed. 
'  The  first  known  bishop  was  Epidaurus,  presiding  at 
the  Council  of  Ancyra,  314.  Others  are  John, 
fourth  century;  Eustathius,  381;  Amphilochius, 
426-458,  who  played  an  important  part  m  the  his- 
tory of  the  time;  Conon,  536;  Peter,  653;  John, 
680-«92;  Mark,  879:  Theodore,  1027-1028;  An- 
thimua,  present  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
where  Michael  Cerularius  completed  the  schism 
with  Rome,  1054;  John,  then  coimsellor  to  the  Em- 
peror Michael  VII  Ducas,  presided  at  a  council  on 
the  worship  of  images,  1(^;  Theodosius  and  his 
successor  Nicetas,  twelfth  century.  John,  present  at 
a  Council  of  Constantinople  1156.  The  "Notitise 
Episcopatuum"  continued  to  mention  Sidon  as  a 
metropolis  of  Pamphylia  until  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  does  not  appear  in  the  "Notitia"  of  An- 
dronicus  III.  From  other  documents  we  learn  that 
in  1315  and  for  some  time  previous  to  that,  Sidon 
had  bishops  of  its  own — the  Bishop  of  Sinope  was 
called  to  the  position,  but  was  unable  to  leave  his 
own  diocese;  this  call  was  repeated  in  1338  and  1345. 
In  1397  the  diocese  was  united  with  that  of  Attalia; 
in  1400  the  Metropolitan  of  Perge  and  Attalia  was  at 
the  same  time  the  administrator  of  Sidon.  Since 
then,  the  city  has  disappeared  from  history. 

Sidon  was  the  home  of  Eustachius  of  Antioch 
(see  EcsTATBrDs),  of  _  the  philosopher  Troilus,  the 
master  of  Socrates,  himself  a  teacher;  of  the  cele- 
brated fifth-century  ecclesiastical  writer  Philip; 
of  the  famous  lawyer  Tribonianus  (sixth  centunr). 

SioTR,  Diction,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Oeog.  (London,  187p), 
B.  v.;  ToHABCHEK,  ZuT  hittoritchm  Topographie  von  KUinaaxen 
>m  Mitttlalter  (Vienna,  1891),  S9;  Auska-v,  Siuraan  (Venice, 
1899),  364;  Texieb,  Ame  tiinewre  (Fang,  1802),  72f  sqq.; 
Lanckoroxbki,  Im  viUet  de  la  Pamphylie  ei  de  ta  Pitidie  (Paris, 
1S90),  131  aeq.;  Beactobt,  Karamania,  147  aqq.;  Fbllows, 
Ana  Minor,  301;  LxxKX,  Ana  Minor,  195  aqq.;  RAiiSAT, 
Ana  Minor,  420  and  pasBim;  Wacbtbr,  Der  Verfall  dtf  Orieehm- 
(uhm  in  Kleiruuim  im  XIV  Jahrhundert  (Leipiig,  1903),  29  aqq. 

S.  P^TRiniss. 

Sidonlus  Apollinaris  (Caiub  Soixius  Modbstub 
Apollinarib  Sidoniub),  Christian  author  and  Bishop 
of  Clermont,  b.  at  Lyons,  5  November,  about  430; 
d.  at  Clermont,  about  August,  480.  He  was  of  noble 
descent,  his  father  and  grandfather  being  Christians 
and  prefects  of  the  pretorium  of  the  Gauls.  About 
452  he  married  Papianilla,  daughter  of  Avitus,  who 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  the  end  of  455.  and  who 
set  up  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  a  statue  of  his  son-in- 
law.  Sidonius  wrote  a  panegyric  in  honour  of  his 
father  who  had  become  consul  on  1  Jan.,  456.  A  year 
had  elapsed  before  Avitus  was  overthrown  by  Rici- 
mer  and  Majorian.  Sidonius  at  first  resisted,  then 
yielded  and  wrote  a  second  panegyric  on  the  occasion 
of  Majorian's  journey  to  Lyons  (458).  After  the  fall 
of  Maiorian.  Sidonius  supported  Theodoric  II,  Kin^  of 
the  Visigoths,  and  after  Theodoric's  assassination 
hoped  to  see  the  empire  arise  anew  during  the  con- 
sulate of  Anthemius.  He  went  to  Rome^  where  he 
eulogized  the  second  consulate  of  Anthemius  (1  Jan., 
468)  in  a  panegyric,  and  became  prefect  of  the  city. 
About  470  he  rptumod  to  Gaul,  where  contrary  to  his 
wishes  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  the  Arveni  (Clermont 
in  Auvergne).  He  had  been  chosen  as  the  only  one 
capable  <n  maintainiiiR  the  Roman  power  against  the 
attacks  of  Euric,  Theodoric's  successor.    With  the 


general  Ecdidus,  he  resisted  the  barbarian  army  up  to 
to  the  time  when  Clermont  fell,  abandoned  by  Rome 
(474) .  He  was  for  some  time  a  prisoner  of  Erne,  and 
was  later  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  two  priests  of  im 
diocese.  He  finally  returned  to  Clermont,  where  he 
died  (Epist.,  IX,  xu). 

His  works  form  two  groups,  the  "Carmina"  and 
the  "Epistulse".  The  poems  are  the  three  panegyriea 
with  theu-  appendKes;  two  epithabunia;  an  acknowl- 
edgment to  FauBtus  of  Reji  (now  Ries),  a  eulogy  of 
Narbonne,  or  rather,  of  two  citisenB  of  Narbonne;  a 
description  of  the  castle  (bur(^)  of  Leontius,  etc. 
The  letters  have  been  divided  into  nine  books,  the  m- 
proximate  dates  of  which  are:  I,  469;  II,  472;  V-VII, 
474-475;  IX,  479.  Although  written  in  proee,  these 
letters  contain  several  metrical  pieces.  After  his  oon- 
version  to  Christianity,  Sidonius  eaaed  to  write  pro- 
fane poetry.  The  poems  of  Sidonius  are  written  m  a 
fairly  pure  latinity.  The  prosody  is  correct,  but  the 
frequent  alliterations  and  the  use  of  short  verses  in 
len^hy  compositions  betray  the  poet  (rf  a  decadent 
penod.  The  excessive  use  of  mythological  and  alle- 
gorical terms  and  the  elaboration  of  details  make  the 
reading  of  these  works  tiresome. '  The  sources  of  his 
inspiration  are  usually  Statius  and  Claudian.  His 
defects  are  atoned  for  by  powerful  descriptions 
(sketches  of  barbarian  races,  landscapes,  details  of 
court  intrigues)  noticeable  particularly  in  his  letters, 
in  the  composition  of  which  he  took  as  models  Sym- 
machus  and  Pliny  the  Younger.  Most  of  them  are 
genuine  letters,  only  somewhat  retouched  before  their 
insertion  in  the  collection.  They  abound  more  in 
mannerisms  than  the  poems  and  contain  also  many 
archaic  words  and  expressions  borrowed  from  every 
period  of  the  Latin  language;  he  is  very  diffuse  and 
runs  to  antithesis'  and  plays  upon  words.  He  fore- 
shadows the  artificial  diction  of  the  "Hisperica  Tm- 
mina",  only  the  artistic  skill  pf  the  painter  and  the 
stoiy-teller  makes  up  for  these  defects.  These  letters 
exhibit  a  highly  coloured  and  unique  picture  of  the 
times.  Sidonius  wished  to  unite  the  service  of  CSirist 
and  that  of  the  Empire.  He  is  Uie  last  representative 
of  the  ancient  culture  in  Gaul.  By  his  works  as  weD 
as  by  his  career,  he  strove  to  perpetuate  it  under  the 
segis  of  Rome; .  eventually  he  had  to*  be  content  with 
saving  its  last  vestiges  under  a  barbarian  prince. 

The  writing  of  Sidonius  were  edited  by  Sibmokd  (Paris,  1652): 
for  new  editions  see  LoBTJOBAini  in  Man.  Gtr.  HitL:  And. 
antiq.,  VIII  (Berlin,  1887);  Mohb  in  BibUoOuca  Tmbiurima 
(Leipiig).  For  an  exliaustive  tribliocraphy  see  CHCTAUxa, 
lUperUnrt;  Inni,  £<o-MU.,  s,  v.;  BooEB,  L'mtiipKmieM  if 
Ultra  ebunQu»$  d!An»m»  d  Aleuui  (Paris,  1905),  60-88. 

Path.  Ijmat. 


Sldyma,  a  titular  see  in  Lycia,  suffra^n  of  Myra; 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  V,  3,  5;  Pliny,  V,  28; 
Hierocles,  6S4,  15;  Stephanus  Byxantinus,  s.  v., 
Cedrenus  (ed.  Bonn)  344.  Near  the  sea  and  to  the 
west  of  Patara  it  was  built  on  the  southern  slope  Of 
Cragus,  to  the  north-west  of  the  estuary  of  the 
XanthuB.  Its  history  is  unknown;  its  ruins,  '«vhich 
prove  it  to  have  been  an  unimportant  place,  are  near 
the  villa^  of  Doodoorgar,  in  the  vilayet  of  Koniah. 
and  consist  of  a  theatre,  a^ra,  temples,-  tombs,  ana 
some  inscriptions.  Le  Quien,  "Oriens  christianus", 
I^  973,  mentions  three  of  its  bishop:  Hypatius,  who 
signed  the  letter  of  the  bishops  of^  Lycia  to  the  Ekn- 
peror  Leo,  458;  Zemarchus,  at  the  councils  of  Con- 
stantinople in  680  and  692;  Nicodemus,  at  Nicsa, 
787;  Eustathius,  present  at  the  Council  of  Seleucia, 
359,  was  bishop  both  of  Pinara  and  of  Sidyma  (see 
I.e  Quien,  ibid.,  975).  The  see  is  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  "Notitis  episcopatuum"  until  the  thirteenth 
century. 

FsLLOWB,  hyaa,  161  aeq.;  SurtB,  OM.  o/  Qrttk  mi  tUmm 
Oeog.,  8.  v.;  Kambet,  Atia  Minor,  43S;  TuxirK,  Arit  mim 
675. 

S.  PfaomkB. 
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Siena,  (SsmcNsis)  Archdiocese  or,  in  Tuscany 
(Central  Italy).  The  city  b  situated  on  three  gently- 
swelling  hills.  The  Pubuc  Library  was  donated  by 
Archdeacon  Bandini  (1663).  The  Academy  of  PHne 
Arts,  tiie  Museum  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  different 
churches  of  the  city,  illustrate  almost  completely  the 
historv  of  art  in  Siena;  in  no  other  city  had  art.  es- 
pecially painting,  a  more  local  character,  and  nownere 
else  did  it  remain  so  conservative.  Gothic  archi- 
tecture produced  here  its  most  excellent  monuments, 
both  eccleaastical  and  in  dvic  buildings;  and  the 
Sienese  architecte  laboured  beyond  the  confines  of 
their  state  (e.  ^.  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto).  Sculp- 
ture received  its  first  impulse  from  Nicold  and 
Giovanni  Pisani,  whose  Sienese  disciples  carved  the 
decorations  of  the  facade  of  Orvieto  cathedral.  The 
most  renowned  sculptors  of  the  fifteenth  century 
were  Jacopo  della  Quercia  (1374-1438),  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Renaissance;  Lorenzo  di  Pietro; 
Antonio  Fedeiighi;  Francesco  di  Giorgio  (also  an 
architect);  Giacomo  Cozzarelli;  and  Lorenzo  Mari- 
ano. Sculpture  in  wood  is  represented  by  the 
brothers  Antonio  and  Giovanni  Barili,  Bartolomeo 
Neroni,  and  others.  In  painting  Siena  possessed  in 
Duccio  an  artist  who  greatly  surpassed  his  con- 
temporary Cimatoue  of  Florence,  both  for  grace  and 
in  accuracy  of  design.  Nevertheless,  art  developed 
and  was  perfected  in  Florence  more  rapidly  than  in 
Siena.  Simone  Martini  (1285-1344),  immortalized 
by  Petrarca,  and  a  citizen  of  Siena,  bears  com- 
parison with  Giotto.  Lippo  Memmi  (also  a  minia- 
turist), Pietro  and  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  imitated 
with  facility  the  grandiose  composition  of  the  school 
of  Giotto.  But  Bertolo  di  Fredi  (1330-1410); 
Taddeo  de  Bartolo  (1360-1422);  and  the  fifteenth 
century  painters,  Domenico  (U  Bartolo,  Sano  di 
Pietro,  Vecchietta,  Matteo,  and  Benvenuto  di 
Giovanni,  compared  with  the  Florentines,  seem  al- 
most m^eval.  Siena  therefore  turned  anew  to 
Florentine,  Lombard,  or  Venetian  painters,  under 
whom  the  ancient  fame  of  the  city  revived,  especially 
in  the  works  of  Bernardino  Fungai,  Girolamo  della 
Pacchia.  and  others.  The  most  renowned  representa- 
tives of  the  Renaissance  in  Siena  are  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  better  known  as  the  architect  of  the  Basilica 
of  San  Pietro,  Giovanni  Antonio  Bazzi,  and  II 
Sodoma  (1477-1549),  a  rival  of  Raphael.  With 
Domenico  Beccafumi  (1486-1651)  .be^ns  the' 
decadence.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Paolo  Franchi 
founded  a  school  of  painters  closely  related  to  the 
"Nazarenes"  (a  group  of  German  pfuntera  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  who  imitated  the  Italians 
of  tne  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries);  the 
chapel  of  the  Istituto  di  Santa  Teresa  gives  a  good 
idea  of  their  art. 

The  cathedral  of  ffiena  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Minerva.  The  present  building  was  begun 
in  uie  early  thirteenth  centuiy;  the  cupola  was 
finishkl  in  1464.  But  in  1339  it  was  decided  to  so 
enluige-the  cathedral  that  the  area  then  occupied 
by  the  nave  riiould  form  the  transepts  of  the  new 
building.  In  fact  the  construction  of  the  longitudinal 
nave,  now  in  part  incorporated  in  the  O^ra  del 
Duomo,  was  actually  commenced.  Though  the  pes- 
tiltoce  of  1348  compelled  the  citizens  to  desist  from 
this  plan,  they  determined  to  complete  in  a  worthv 
manner  the  original  design.  As  it  stands  the  build- 
ing is  about  292  ft.  long  and  80  ft.  wide— 168  ft.  in 
the  transepts.  The  facade  is  decorated  with  bands 
of  red,  white,  and  black  marble,  tricuspidal,  and 
richly  adorned  with  sculptures  (restored  in  1869) 
and  with  mosaics  (renewea  in  1878).  In  the  interior 
the  pavement  is  of  admirable  marble  mosaic — 
the  work  of  masters  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  has  been  for  the  most  part  renewed.  The 
pulpit,  entirely  in  relief^  is  the  work  of  Nicold  Pisuio 
and  his  pupils;  the  high  altar  is  by  Petruzzi,  the 


bronze  tabernacle  by  Vecchietta,  and  the  carvings 
of  the  choir  by  the  brothers  Barili.  The  chapel  of 
San  Giovanni  contains  a  statue  of  the  saint  by 
Donatello,  besides  statues*  by  other  sculptors,  and 
frescoes  by  I^nturicchio.  Scattered  through  the  in- 
terior of  the  cathedral  are  statues  of  Sienese  popes 
and  the  tombs  of  the  bishops  of  Siena.  The  library 
of  the  cathedral  possesses  ancient  choir-books  and 
other  manuscripts^  and  is  adorned  throu^out  with 
frescoes  by  Pintuncchio  rrapreeenting  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Pius  II — the  gift  of  Pius  III.  In  the  centre  of 
the  library  is  the  celebrated  group  of  the  Three 
Graces,  presented  by  Pius  II.   In  the  Opera  del 


Intebiob  or  thb  Caihbdral  of  Boha. 
XII-XIV  Cuitury 

Duomo  are  praeerved  the  remains  of  the  exterior 
sculptures  and  of  the  pavement  of  the  cathedral, 
as  well  as  paintings  and  sacred  tapestries.  In  the 
Hospital  of  Sta  Maria  della  Scala  (thirteenth  cen- 
tury) 'the  church  and  the  pellegrinaro  (a  large 
sick  room)  with  frescoes  by  Domenico  di  Bartolo 
are  noteworthy;  San  Agoetino  possesses  pictures  and 
frescoes  by  Perugino,  Sodoma,  Matteo  di  Giovanni, 
and  others.  Beneath  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  is 
the  ancient  baptistery,  now  the  parish  Church  of  San 
Giovanni,  with  its  remarkable  font,  ornamented  with 
sculptures  by  Querela,  Donatello,  and  Ghiberti. 
In  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  the  cloisters  and  the 
Chapel  of  the  Sacrament  are  particularly  interesting. 
The  Oratory  of  San  Bernardino  contains  works  of  the 
principal  Sienese  artists,  especially  of  Sodoma  and 
Beccuumi.  The  house  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena 
(Benincasa)  has  been  transformed  into  a  number  of 
chapelsj  which  centuries  have  vied  in  adorning.  San 
Domemco  (1293)  possesses  pictures  by  Sodoma, 
Fungai,  Vaiini,  and  others,  and  a  tabiemacle  by 
Beneidetto  da  Maiano.  The_  little  church  of  Fon- 
teguista  has  frescoes  by  Fungtu,  Petruzzi,  and  Lorenzo 
diM  ariano.  Scattered  throughout  the  other  churches 
are  woib  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Outside  of  the  city  is  the  Convento  dell'  Osservanza, 
with  majolicas  by  Andrea  della  Robbia  and  paintings 
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bjr  Sodoma,  Sano  di  Ketro,  Taddeo  Bartole,  and 
otheia;  here  also  are  shown  the  odl  of  St.  Bernardino 
of  Siena,  and  the  tomb  of  PandoUo  Petnicd.  More 
distant  from  Siena  are  lite  Certosa  di  Pontignano, 
the  Abbey  of  Sant'  Eugenio  (730),  and  the  UMnasteiy 
of  San  Gaigono  (1201). 

Of  the  civic  buildings  we  mention  the  Palaiao 
Pubblico  (1289),  with  the  Torre  del  Mangia  (102 
metres),  at  the  foot  of  which  in  the  form  of  a  gracieful 
lo|;^  is  the  C^lbi  di  Piaua  (1376-1460),  adorned 
with  frescoes  and  sculptures.  In  the  intenor  of  the 
Palaszo  Pubblioo,  the  halls  of  the  ground  and  first 
stories  (Sola  della  Pace,  del  Mappamondo,  di  Balia) 
are  decorated  with  frescoes  by  painters  named  above 
and  by  others;  the  frescoes  of  the  Sala  Vittorio 
EJmanuele  are  modem  (Maocari  and  others).  In 
front  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  extends  the  great 
Piasza  del  Campo,  where  on  the  second  of  July  and 
the  fifteenth  of  August  of  each  year  are  held  the 
odebrated  races — Corse    del  Palio — ^which  by 

reason  <A  the  gay 
medley  of  ibe 
riders  and  their 
historic  costumes 
attract  a  great 
number  of  strang- 
ers each  year. 
(Heywood,  "Our 
Lady  oi  August 
and  the  PaUo", 
Siena,  18S9).  The 
Fonte  Gaia  (Joy- 
ful Fountain)  m 
the  public  square 
is  the  work  of 
Jacopo  dellaQuer- 
cia.  Among  the 
private  palaces 
the  followuuE  are 
of  note:  Span- 
nochi,  Casino  de' 
Nobili,  Tolomei, 
Buourignori,  Pio- 
colomini  (the  last 


PALino  ToLOMn,  Sicra 
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named  contains  the  public  archives).  The  Monte 
dei  Paschi  is  perhaps  the  oldest  of  all  non-cbaritable 
houa&j  of  credit.  It  was  foimded  in  1500,  and  was 
reorganized  m  1654,  when  the  pastures  (paschi)  of 
the  Maremma,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  were 
assigned  it  in  guise  of  securities. 

In  ancient  times  Saena,  an  Etruscan  city,  was  of  no 
great  importance,  hence  remains  of  the  Etruscan 
and  Roman  epocns  are  rare.  It  became  a  Roman 
colony  under  Augusttis.  Under  the  Lombards  it  was 
the  seat  of  two  gMtaldi  (magistrates),  one  s;  judge, 
the  other  a  minister  of  finance.  Under  the  Cario- 
vingians  it  was  made  a  country,  which  in  868  became 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Vmi^iso  Ranieri,  which 
soon  in  its  various  branches  divided  the  territory. 
The  power  of  the  bishop  increased  in  conseouenoe, 
so  that  in  the  elev«ith  and  twelfth  centuries  he  was 
the  sole  ruler  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  territory, 
though  he  reeogniied  the  over-lordship  of  the  mar- 
graves of  Tuscany.  At  the  death  of  Matilda  (the 
bst  Coimtess  of  Tuscany,  1115)  a  municipal  govern- 
ment already  existed,  and  in  1125  consuls  are 
first  mentioned.  Thenceforth  tiie  form  of  govern- 
ment changed  continuously.  In  the  beginning  there 
were  three  consuls,  later  there  were  twelve,  the 
office  being  restricted  to  members  of  noble  famiUes. 
At  other  times  a  dictator  was  named.  Through 
donations,  purchases,  and  conquests,  particularly  from 
various  petty  lorxls  of  the  Maremma  ever  plotting 
against  Siena,  the  territory  of  the  republic  in- 
creased. In  its  ncpansion  Siena  naturally  conflicted 
with  Florence.  Thus  in  the  struggle  for  Poggibonsi 
(1141)  the  Sienese  won,  but  were  conquered  by 


the  Florentines  in  1445.  Hie  riraliy  with  Flor- 
enoe  eonsequenUy  determined  the  poGncs  at  Siena, 
idiidi  adhoed  to  the  imperial  (Ghibfilinf)  party. 
Nevertheieas  in  1194  the  Sienese  repulsed  the  army 
of  Henry  VI,  who  failed  to  recognise  the  ptirfle^ 
accorded  the  city  by  his  father.  Hub  Tietocy  in- 
creased the  prestige  of  the  republic,  wtucli  now  en- 
larged the  circoit  of  its  walk.  In  1197  it  joined 
the  League  of  San  Genesio.  In  1199  the  eomiDon 
people,  wishing  to  partiopate  in  the  government, 
secured  the  nomination  of  a  podeM  (chief  magiB- 
trate)  for  justice  and  war,  althoudi  the  administra- 
tion remamed  in  the  hands  of  uie  consuls  of  the 
niilds.  A  new  change  occurred  in  1212,  in  which 
the  administration  passed  to  the  Pmnwfitari 
(purveyors)  della  BicxJtema,  while  the  oonsuls  were 
reduced  in  rank  to  simple  councillors.  In  ocMise- 
quenee  the  heads  of  government  dianged  in  rapid 
succession :  the  Twenty-seven,  Twenty-four,  Seventy, 
Thirty-seven.  Meanwhile  at  the  battle  ot  Monta- 
perto  (1260)  Siena,  at  Uie  head  of  the  QhibeDiiMB  of 
Tuscany,  had  humiliated  the  hated  Florence.  But 
in  Siena  itself  the  Gud[4iB,  aided  by  CSiaileB  of  Anjou, 
acquired  the  sovereignty  in  1277. 

The  offices  wefe  aU  bestowed  upon  Gtielphs,  who 
for  the  most  part  were  required  to  be  merdiants. 
Meanwhile  the  petty  Ghibelf  m^ords  of  the  &Iaremma 
laid  waste  the  temtory  of  the  rqwiblic,  de^te  the 
mediation  of  POpe  Nicholas  III.  The  Guel|di 
Government  of  the  "Fifteen",  instituted  in  12S2. 
lasted  for  seventy  jrears.  During  this  period  oc- 
curred the  war  against  the  Bi^op  of  Aresso,  head  of 
the  Ghibellines,  who  was  conquered  at  Pieve  al 
Toppo.  Internal  discords  among  the  principal 
families,  the  recurrence  in  Siena  of  the  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Bianchi  (whites)  and  Neri  (Macks),  for 
which  the  city  was  excommunicated  by  Ctenent  V, 
the  seditions  of  the  butchos,  doctors,  and  notaries, 
fomented  by  the  nobles  excluded  from  the  govern- 
ment, failed  to  displace  the  Guelph  mmhants.  It 
required  the  Great  Pestilence  of  1348,  with  its  30,000 
victims  in  the  city,  and  the  advmt  of  Empnor 
CSiaries  IV  to  effect  a  change  in  the  government. 
In  1355  the  nobles  and  the  common  people  rose  in 
revolt,  and  instituted  a  mixed  government  of  twelve 
plebdans  and  twelve  nobl^  wita  four  hundred  coun- 
cillors.  But  this  lasted  only  a  short  time;  in  1368 
three  changes  were  effected,  and  the  whole  year  of 
1369  was  saddened  by  revolts  and  slaughter.  The 
arbitration  of  Flormce  was  of  little  avail.  To  these 
tumults  and  constitutional  conspiracies  within  the 
city  was  added  (1387)  the  rebellion  of  Montepulciano, 
fomented  by  Florence.  A  war  with  Florence  arose 
in  conseouence,  in  which  the  Siraese  had  as  an  ally 
GiA  Gaieazzo  Visconti,  proclaimed  in  1390  lord  of 
Siena.  But  in  1404  th^  deserted  Visconti,  made 
peace  with  Florence,  to  whom  Montepulciano  was 
abandoned,  and  constituted  a  new  government.  F^om 
1407-13  Siena  was  repeatedly  assaulted  by  King 
LadJalaus  of  Naples,  on  account  of  its  adhasion  to 
the  "Conciliabulum"  of  Pisa.  In  1480,  on  the 
accession  of  new  tumults  over  the  right  to  pEirticipate 
in  the  government,  Pandolfo  Petrucci  acquired  the 
upper  £uid,  and  in  1487  instituted  a  new  and  ab- 
solute government.  Ciesar  Borgia  secured  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Petruoci  from  Siena;  but  in  1503  the  latter 
returned,  assumed  the  title  of  Magnifico  (Mccoias 
of  the  Arts),  and  was  more  powerfiil  than  ever.  His 
son  Borghese  Petrucci,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
gignoria,  was  in  1516  expelled  by  ordw  of  Leo  ^ 
who  intended  to  subject  Siena  to  the  Medici,  hence 
the  enmity  that  Cardinal  Alfonso  Petrucci  bore 
him.  Clement  VII  was  on  the  point  of  proclaiming 
the  Medici  as  rulers  when  the  victwy  of  Paria 
(1525)  and  succeeding  events  destroyea  his  hopes. 
The  Spanish  protectorate  proved  even  more  severe 
Charles  V  mshed  to  compel  the  Sieneae  (15fiO> 
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to  oonstnict  a  fortress  for  the  Spanish  garrison, 
whereupon  they  sought  the  aid  of  France,  wmch  sent 
a  garrison  of  its  own,  so  that  the  Spanish  and  Floren- 
tine troops  abandoned  the  city.  But  Cosimo  de' 
Medioi  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  his  prey.  In- 
dignant because  the  command  of  the  ([arrison  had 
been  given  to  Pietro  Strossi,  a  Florentme  rebel,  he 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Republic  in  1554,  and 
after  several  successful  encounters,  laid  siege  to  the 
city,  which  surrendered,  17  A|>ril,  1555.  Montacino, 
Chiuai,  and  Qrosseto  maintained  themselves  for  a 
few  years  longer,  but  in  1559,  imder  the  terms  of  the 
Peace  of  Ctunbrai,  the  French  troops  departed.  Thus 
the  Medici  acquired  finally  the  large  territory  now 
divided  between  the  Provinces  of  Siena  and  Grosseto. 
Orbetello  alone  was  given  to  Spain.  The  Sienese 
soon  accommodated  tnemselves  to  the  new  regime, 
which  left  them  much  autonomy. 

Among  the  renowned  natives  of  Siena  were 
Alexander  III.  Pius  II,  Pius  III,  Alexander  VII; 
the  hermits  St.  Galgano  (1181)  and  St.  Giaoomo 
(eleventh  century);  St.  Catarina  Benincasa,  St. 
Bernardino  Albizzeschi,  and  St.  Ambrogio  Sansedoni. 
The  heretics  Socinus  and  Ochino  were  bom  at  Siena. 
As  first  apostle  of  the  Christian  faith,  Siena  venerates 
St.  Ansanus  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocle- 
tian. Bishop  "Florianus  a  Sinna",  present  at  the 
Council  of  Rome  (313)  is  claimed  by  Siena  as  its  first 
bishop,  also  by  other  cities  of  Italy.  The  first  bishop 
of  certain  date  was  Eusebius  (465).  The  Lombard 
invasion  interrupted  the  episcopal  succession  in 
Siena;  it  was  restored  in  635  wita  Bishop  Maurus. 
when  Rotharis  rebuilt  the  city._  In  713  commenced 
the  controversy  concerning  jurisdiction  over  certain 
lands  between  the  bishops  of  Simia  and  Arezso, 
which  lasted  for  three  centuries  (712-1029):  The 
bishops  of  Siena  (Adeodatus  in  713,  Ausifredus  (752), 
Cantius  (853),  Lupis  (881),  Leo  (1029)  claimed  ec- 
clesiastical authority  over  all  territory  within  political 
limits  of  the  republic.  The  struggle  was  decided 
in  favour  of  Arezzo.  Other  Sienese  bishops  were 
Giovanni  fl058),  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Cellese,  St.  Rodolfo  (1068),  Gualfredus  (1063), 
author  and  poet;  Buonfiglio  (1215)  who  opposed  the 
heretical  Patarini  and  reformeid  the  clergy;  Bernardo 
(1273)  brother  of  B.  Andrea  Gallerani,  founder  of  the 
hospital  and  brotherhood  of  the  Miserioordia  (d.  1251 ) ; 
Rupgero  di  Casale,  O.P.  (1307),  a  learned  theologian 
active  against  the  Fraticelli,  who  in  1314  excommuni- 
cated the  entire  convent  of  Franciscans  at  Siena; 
Azzolino  Malavoiti  (1357),  who  obtained  from 
Charles  IV  privileges  for  the  University.  In  1384 
the  canons  exercisM  for  the  last  time  their  right  to 
elect  the  bishop,  the  election  not  being  confinned. 
In  1407  Gregory  XII  residii^  at  Rome  named  as 
bishop  his  ne^ew  Gabriele  Condulmer,  afterwards 
Eugene  IV.  Pius  II,  a  former  Bishop  of  Siena 
(1449),  made  the  see  an  archbishopric  in  1459.  Tlie 
first  archbidiop  was  Cardinal  Francesco  Nanni 
Todeschiai  Piccolomini  (afterwards  Pius  III),  suc- 
ceeded in  1503  by  his  nephew  Cardinal  Giovanni 
Todeschini.  Francesco  Brandini  held  the  see  from 
1529  to  1588;  Francesco  M.  Targui  (1597),  reformer 
and  friend  of  St.  Philip  Ncri,  was  bishop  in  1597; 
Metello  Bichi  founded  the  seminaiy  in  1613.  Ales- 
sandro  Petrucci  (1615),  emulating  St.  Charles 
Bonromeo,  was  active  in  r^orming  the  convents  of 
women.  Leonardo  Marsili  (1684)  was  much  op- 
posed by  the  amune  and  by  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.  Cardinal  Felice •  &)ndadari  (1795-1823) 
suffered  exile  in  France  in  1809;  Enrico  Bindi  (1871) 
was  a  man  of  letters.  The  suffragans  of  Siena  are 
Chiusi  and  Pienza,  Grosseto,  Massa  Marittima, 
Sovana,  and  Pitigliano.  The  archdiocese  has  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  parishes,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  secular  and  seventy  regular  clergy,  with  85,000 
■oula;  9  monaaterieB  for  men;  8  convents  for  women; 


4  houses  of  education  for  boys  and  5  for  girls.  There 
are  four  Catholic  periodicals. 

Siena,  Co0ncii,  or  (1423). — It  was  decreed  in  the 
Council  of  Constance  that  five  years  later  another 
council  should  be  called.  In  fact  Martin  V  summoned 
it  for  Pavia,  where  it  was  inaugurated  on  23  April, 
1423.  The  general  sesnon  had  not  yet  begun  when  the 
pestilence  broke  out  at  Pavia,  for  which  reason  the 
transfer  of  the  Council  to  Siena  was  decreed.  The 
procedure  of  the  C^ouncil  was  almost  identical  with 
that  at  Constance.  Certain  formalities  of  safe  con- 
duct issued  by  the  city  for  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil were  the  cause  of  friction  with  the  pope.  On 
the  mghth  of  November  four  decrees  were  published: 
against  the  Hussites  and  the  Wyclifites;  against 


CmnwH  a*  He.  C>immii^  SmtA 
Oacupyiag  the  houn  when  tha  Stint  Uvad 

those  who  continued  the  schism  of  Benedict  XIII; 
on  the  postponement  of  the  negotiation  with  the 
Greek  schismatics,  and  on  greater  vigilance  against 
heresy.  Gallican  proposals  of  r^orm  were  produc- 
tive of  discord  with  the  French.  On  19  Fwruary, 
1424,  Basle  was  selected  as  Uie  place  of  the  next 
Council.  On  20  February  the  dissolution  of  the 
Council  was  decreed,  but  the  Decree  was  not  published 
until  7  March.  The  French  would  have  preferred 
to  continue  the  Council  until  the  "reform  of  the 
church  "in  canite  el  in  membrU"  (in  its  head  and  its 
members)  had  been  accomplished,  but  whether  to 
avoid  a  new  schism,  or  on  account  of  fear  of  the  pope 
(since  Siena  was  too  near  the  Papal  States),  they  a»- 
parted.  The  magistrates  of  Siena  took  care  not  to 
let  anyone  depart  until  he  had  paid  his  debts. 

Cappbiuiti,  Li  ehiete  iltaUa;  Fbcci,  Sioria  dd  tamaio 
delta  eiUi  di  Sima  (Lueca,  1748):  LuuNt,  It  osintofs  deOs 
Dutropolilatia  di  Siena  (Sieu,  1883);  Idsh,  Imfini  Horiddd  tee- 
anado  di  Sima  (Siena,  I88S) ;  Mautolii,  Hietoria  diftM  egmrn 
de'  aaneri  dalT  origine  al  1B6S  CVenice,  1(99);  TouAaiOs  in 
MuRATOU,  Rerum  ilalicarum,  XX;  Ricci,  Siena  in  Italia  attieHea 
(Beisuno,  1905);  Ricbtbb,  Siena:  Bertlmte  KmiHeUUten  (l«ip- 
na,  1901) ;  MiLAicaai,  DoeamnH  per  la  eloria  dell  arte  leaeet, 
in  (Siena,  18M-56);  BvtteUno  delta  Soeieti  di  Slaria  /Una 
di  Siena.  U.  BbnIGNI. 

University  op  Siena. — ^The  earliest  notices  of  an 
advanced  school  (of  grammar  and  medioiae)  at  Sieiui 
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back  to  1241.  In  1246  the  Empoor  Frederick 
i  rompelled  the  Sienese  students  at  Bologna  to 
abandon  that  city,  which  was  hostile  to  him,  and  this 
fact  must  have  contributed  to  enlarge  the  school  of 
Siena,  which  then  had  celebrated  profeesors  of  law 
(Pepo),  of  grammar  (Magister  Tebaldus,  Hoannes 
Mordentis),  of  medicine  (Petrus  Yspanus).  In  1252 
the  institution  received  from  Pope  Inoocent  IV  the 
usual  privileges  for  its  professors  and  students.  He 
granted  the  "University  of  Masters  and  Doctors  re- 
gent at  Siena  and  of  their  scholars  studying  in  the 
same"  together  with  their  bedds  aa  esonption  from 
certain  city  taxes,  and  appointed  the  bishop  as  their 
conservator.  In  1275  ana  1285  the  Commune  of  Si- 
ena, by  its  own  authority,  without  regard  eitiier  to  the 
pope  or  to  the  emperor,  decided  to  enlarge  the  ttu- 
aium  into  a  ttttdiwn  generah.  Nevertheless,  it  r^ 
mained  incomplete;  but  through  the  emigration  from 
Bologna  of  {wtrfessora  and  students  in  1321  it  re- 
ceived an  uneiqpected  increase,  and  then  had  tw^ty- 
two  professars — seven  of  RtMnan  law,  five  of  canon 
law,  two  of  medicine,  two  of  philosophy,  one  of  no- 
tarial sdenoe,  the  others  of  grammar,  i.  e.,  of  literature 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  classics.  But  after  three 
years  a  great  number  of  the  professors  and  the  scholars 
departed,  either  because  peace  had  been  estabhsbed 
at  Bologna,  or  because  Siena  could  not  obtain  from 
the  Holy  See  the  necessarv  ivivileges  for  a  real  ttu,- 
dium  genemU.  In  1397,  nowever,  Siena  obtained  a 
Bull  from  Charles  IV,  which^  after  declaring  that  the 
studium  had  once  been  floiuishing  but  had  now  sunk 
into  obscurity,  proceeds  to  confer  upon  it  de  novo  the 
privileges  of  a  sludium  generaie.  As  early  as  1386  we 
find  a  chair  for  the  interpretation  of  Dante.  In  1404 
Bishop  Marmille  instituted  the  CoUegiodellaSapiema 
for  poor  students.  In  1408  Gregory  XII  confirmed 
the  privflege  granted  by  Charlea  IV,  and  established 
a  faculty  of  uieology. 

Among  the  professors  of  the  fourteenth  century 
mention  should  be  made  -  of  the  jurists,  Dino  del 
Garbo,  Neri  Pagliaresi.  Federico  Petrucci,  Pietro 
Anoharano,  Ubaldo  degli  Ubaldi,  Tommaso  Corsini; 
the  physicians,  Ugo  Bemsi  and  Kiccardo  da  Parma 
(ocuust) ;  the  grammarians,  Nofrio  and  Pietro  d'Ovile. 
Instruction  was  also  given  in  mathematics  and  in 
astrology,  in  which  latter  study  Guido  Bonatti  and 
CMood'Asooli  were  famous.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
the  following  professors  obtained  celebrity:  Nioolo  de 
Tudeschi  (il  PanormUano),  Francesco  Acooiti,  and 
Mariano  Soccini  in  law;  Jacopo  da  Forli  and  Aless- 
aadro  Sermoneta  in  medicine;  Francesco  Filelfo,  the 
theologian  Francesco  della  Rovere  (afterwards  Pope 
Sixtus  rV),  and  Agoetino  Dati  in  literature.  It 
should  also  be  notea  that  Siena  was  conservative  in 
letters  as  well  as  in  art,  for  which  reason  Humanism 
was  not  able  to  obtain  a  foothold.  Among  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  early  sixteenth  century  were  the  jurist 
Claudio  Tolomd,  and  the  humanists  Eurialo  Ascolano 
and  Jacopo  Griffoli. 

After  Siena  had  come  under  the  Medici,  these  princes 
used  every  effort  to  promote  ite  proroerity.  Among 
its  famous  jurists  were  Silvio  Spannoccni  and  Francesco 
Accarigi;  but  the  seventeenth  century  brought  also  at 
Siena  a  general  decline  of  studies.  Medicine  and  the 
natural  sciences  claim  renowned  devotees  at  Siena, 
such  as  the  Camaldolese  Francesco  Piiferi,  the  math- 
ematician Teofilo  Gallaccini,  the  botanist  Pirro  Maria 
Gabrielli,  founder  of  the  Academia  Fisiocritica,  and 
particularly  should  be  mentioned  Michelai^elo  Mori 
and  Ottavio  Nerucci,  the  mathematicians  Pistoi  and 
Bartaloni,  and  the  botanist  Bartalini.  Among  theolo- 
gians Sixtus  Senensis  was  renowned;  the  first  professor 
of  church  history  was  Domenico  Valentini  (1743). 
The  special  chairs  of  moral  theology  and  Holy  Scrip- 
ture were  founded  in  1775  and  1777.  Leopold  I  gave 
to  the  university  a  new  organization,  and  increased  the 
number  of  cbabs.  The  A«noh  occupation  caused  the 


closing  of  the  university,  which  was,  however,  l  

tablis^  in  1814.  But  in  1840  political  reasons 
brouj^t  about  the  suppression  of  Uie  faculties  of  lit- 
erature, philosophy,  mathematics,  and  natural  sci- 
ence. And  thus  it  remained,  even  after  Tuscany  was 
annexed  to  Piedmont  in  1859,  in  which  year  the  theo- 
logical faculty  was  also  disbanded.  Ainong  the  more 
recent  professors  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
jurist  Francesco  Antonio  Mori,  the  political  eoononiiat 
Alberto  Rimini  de'  Rocchi,  the  physician  Giaeomo 
Barsellotti,  and  tiie  theologian  Luigo  de  Angelis. 

At  imsent,  the  university  of  Siena  belongs  to  ihe  aa- 
callea  free  univo^ties;  it  has  only  the  two  faculties  of 
law  and  medicine,  with  a  school  of  pharmacy.  In 
juri^rudence  there  are  19  chairs,  classified  as  15  or- 
dinaryprofessors  and  5  docents;  in  medicine  24  ehaink 
with  22  professors  and  31  docents.  The  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  1910  was  255. 

Cabpbllinx,  StJJa  origine  naxionaU  t  popolare  ittU  Pwiwi  iffi 
(U  Studi  in  Itidia  e  partieolarmtxU  dtlT  Unuertitd  di  Siaia  (8i- 
ena,  1861);  Zdbkaubb,  Lo  Studio  di  Sima  mI  RinatdmmiU 
(Milan,  1804);  Dbmitlb,  Die  UmtniUlm  dm  UHUUUr;  I 
(Berlin,  188S),  420;  Mabiani,  Aofime  mB*  CAmcrnia  di  Siema 
(Siena,  1873):  Rabbiuli,  Tie  lAnwrnliM  tifSmpt  m  llu  Uid- 
dU  Ag-,  U  (Oxford,  IMS). 

U.  BsBnONI. 

Sieni,  Ctbil  (better  known  as  Ctrh.  of  Bab- 
celoma),  missionaiy  bishop,  b.  in  Catalonia,  date 
of  birth  unknown;  a.  after  1799,  place  and  exact  date 
equally  uncertain.  He  was  a  monber  of  the  Capuchin 
Order,  and  in  1772  was  sent  to  New  Orieans  as 
vicar-general  bv  the  Bishop  of  Santiago,  Jos^  de 
Echeverria,  within  whose  jurisdiction  Louiaana  then 
was.  EcdemasUcal  and  religious  conditions  were  at 
that  time  very  unsatisfactory.  The  mission  was  in 
charge  of  some  Capuchins  who  were  not  always  models 
of  ecclesiastical  virtue;  their  superior,  Dagobert,  re- 
puted to  be  ignorant  and  corrupt,  had  aroused  against 
Cyril  the  opposition  both  of  Unzagiu  the  civil  gover- 
nor, and  toe  people.  In  the  hope  that  a  renmnsible 
episcopal  authority  would  remove  these  obstacles. 
Father  Cfn\  was  made  titular  Bishop  of  Tricali, 
and  auxiliary  of  Santiago.  His  delegated  eccleaas- 
tical  authority  extended  over  the  seventeen  parishes 
and  twenty-one  priests  found  in  the  territory  now 
included  m  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
Florida,  and  those  bordering  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Missismppi  as  far  as  the  Missouri.  In  1772 
he  salt  to  St.  Louis,  then  a  hamlet  of  about  two  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  its  second  pastor.  Father  Valentine. 
He  also  sent  readent  pastors  (1781)  to  Pensacola  and 
St.  Augustine  in  Florida.  During  nis  administration, 
several  Irish  clergymen  were  sent  to  Bishop  Siem 
by  Charles  III  of  Spain,  to  minister  to  the  religious 
needs  of  the  English-speaking  Catholics;  to  eaui  of 
them  the  king  asagned  an  annual  salary  «w  350  doBats, 
besides  pa}ring  then:  passage. 

In  1786  Siem  issued  a  pastoral  letter  ocmoening 
the  proper  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  <A  rest 
and  prayer.  In  1788  New  Orletuis  was  sw^t  by  a 
great  conflagration,  on  which  occaaon  the  brick 
church  of  the  city  perished  (it  was  rebuilt  in  1794). 
In  spite  of  his  seal,  reli^on  made  little  imgresB: 
on  tne  one  hand  he  failM  to  restore  ecderaastical 
discipline,  and  on  the  other  displeased. both  Charles 
III  and  Bishop  Trespalacios  of  Havana,  to  whose 
care  the  mission  was  committed  since  1787.  Finally 
a  royal  order  (1793)  banished  him  to  his  native 
province.  In  1799  he  was  still  in  Havana  on  bis 
way  to  Spaui.  Irreliraous  writers  of  his  own  day, 
followed  by  some  modem  historians,  depict  him  in 
harsh  colours.  He  probably  committed  more  than 
one  administrative  error,  but  he  was  esteemed  a  holy 
and  simple-minded  ecclesiaAic. 

Bachillbr  tMorauu,  ilpuatM  (Havana,  18S0):  aATaus,il 
0M<ortfo/Z<outndna  (New  Orieans,  1890);  Shba,  and  ItaM 
«/  (JU  J/oX  Rn.  John  CarrMWow  York,  1888);  Fobbbb,  il 
Hittory  of  Umitiaiia  (New  Oriaiuia,  ■.  d.). 

A.  FBAMgON. 
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Stem  Leone,  Vicariate  Apobtouc  of  (SiBRiut 
Lkonib,  Sierra-Leonenbib),  comprises  the  finglish 
colony  of  that  name  and  the  surrounding  territory 
from  French  Guinea  on  the  north  and  east  to  Liberia 
on  the  south.  The  capital,  Freetown  (poptilation. 
90,000)  is  m  lat.  8°  30^  N.  and  long.  13*  14'  W-  of 
Greenwich.  Its  area  is  30,000  square  miles;  popula- 
tion, 3,000,000.  Its  climate  is  most  deadly  and  has 
merited  for  the  colony  the  name  "White  man's 
grave".  Ydlow  fever  is  endemic.  Malaria  and  he- 
moglobinuria are  prevalent. 

After  the  Amencan  Revolution  the  Englidi  Gov- 
ernment purchased  from  native  chiefs  a  tract  of  land 
some  twenty  miles  sauare,  and  established  a  colony 
for  negroes  dischargea  from  the  army  and  navy,  and 
for  liberated  or  runaway  slaves  who  had  sought  refuge 
in  EIngland.  In  1787  about  400  negroes  settled  there 
and  found^  Freetown.  -  In  1806  it  became  a  crown 
colony,  and  a  so  still.  It  has  a  completely-developed 
system  of  government. 

Protestwtism  had  exclusive  control  in  the  colony 
until  CaUiolicism  appeared  in  1864.  Amon^  many 
sects  Wesleyans  pnaominate,  though  Anghcans  are 
numerous.  AU  are  strongly  organized.  In  the  sur- 
rounding territory  the  aborigines  are  pagans.  Mo- 
hamme&nism  is  spreading  and  becommg  a  danger- 
ous enemy  to  Catholicism. 

The  history^  of  West-African  Catholic  missions  be- 
gins in  1843  with  the  foundation  of  the  Vicariate  Apos- 
tolic of  tiie  Two  Guineas  by  Bishop  Barron  of  Phila- 
delphia with  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers.  This  vicariate, 
which  after  Bishop  Barron's  departure  in  1845  was 
completely  entrusted  to  these  fathers,  was  divided  in 
1858,  and  a  special  vicariate  comprising  Sierra  Leone, 
Liberia,  and  French  Guinea  was  confided  to  Bishop 
BresiUac,  founder  of  the  African  Fathers  of  Lyons. 
He  with  his  companions  died  two  months  after  reach- 
ing Freetown,  and  the  vicariate  was  given  back  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  Fathers.  At  the  earnest  request  of  the 
Propaganda  Fathers  Blanchet  and  Koeberle,  C.  S.  Sp., 
began  work  in  1864.  The  Fr«ich  Guinea  mission 
was  begun  in  1876  from  Freetown,  and  fostered  imtil 
its  erection  into  a  prefecture  in  1897.  The  Liberian 
mission  was  undertaken  by  Fathers  Lorber  and 
Bouneix.  C.  S.  Sp.,  in  1884,  but  because  of  opposition 
they  witndrew  in  1888  and  confined  their  efforts  to 
Sierra  Leone.  Liberia  was  erected  into  a  prefecture 
in  1903  and  given  to  the  Fathers  of  Mary.  The  pres- 
ent Vicariate  of  Sierra  Leone  was  admimstered  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  Congregation  since  1864,  Fathers  Blan- 
chet and  Brown  naving  the  title  of  pro-vicar  Apos- 
tolic. After  Father  Brown's  death  in  1903,  Rt.  Rev. 
John  A.  O'Gorman  of  the  American  province  of  the 
congregation  was  named  vicar  Apostolic,  and  conse- 
crated at  Philadelphia.  Despite  the  difiSculty  of  cli- 
mate and  religious  opposition  the  vicariate  has  pros- 
pered. At  Father  Brown's  death  there  wefe  five  mis- 
sions; since  Bishop  O'Gorman 's  consecration  six  new 
ones  have  been  added,  making  eleven  in  all.  There 
are  twenty-eight  missionaries,  six  from  the  American 
province.  Connected  with  each  mission  is  a  school, 
and  with  it  a  workshop,  farm,  or  plantation.  Thus 
with  religious  and  secular  instruction  the  bovs  receive 
a  practical  training.  A  high  school  for  boya  was 
built  at  Freetown  m  1911. 

There  are  four  schools,  one  high  school,  and  one 
orphanage  for  girls,  in  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Jo- 
seph of  Cluny.  The  Venerable  Mother  Javouhey, 
their  foundress,  laboured  here  herself  in  1822.  Since 
1866  her  daughters  have  been  in  continuous  charge. 
With  religious  and  secular  education  they  teach  Qook- 
ing.  sewing,  and  laundering. 

MocsLCBr-FBRRTKAM,  BrUUk  Wut  Afiica,  il$  Rut  and  Pro- 
gr—  (LondoD,  1900);  Stamut  ahs  OrasBs,  Africa,  Il»  PorH- 
Mm  and  /to  Fvtun  (New  York,  1808);  Blamcbxt,  0u(o6«  tie  la 
mi— ion  d*  Surra  Leone,  lse^-lB9t  (op.  inedit.);  BvUeHn 
eJIcM  of  the  Consregathm  of  the  Holy  Gboet  (Puia,  1883- 
ini);  Cmwu,  a  Short  UUtary  ^  Simi  Leone  (DubUn,  1900). 

JoasPH  Btbme. 


Sigebert,  Saint,  king  and  martyr,  date  of  birth  un- 
known; d.  about  637,  was  the  stepbrother  of  Earp- 
wald,  lang  of  the  East  An^es.  During  the  reign  of 
Redwald  ne  Uved  an  exile  m  Gaul  where  he  received 
baptism  and  became  an  ardent  Christian.  £!arpmdd 
died  about  627,  and  East  Anglia  seems  to  have  re- 
lapsed into  anarchy  and  heathenism  for  some  three 
vears  until  Sigebert  returned  thither,  about  631,  and 
became  king.  He  at  once  set  about  the  conversion  of 
his  people,  being  greatly  assisted  by  St.  Felix,  who 
seems  to  have  come  over  from  Gaul  with  him,  and  for 
whom  a  see  was  established  at  Dunwich  in  Suffolk. 
Another  prominent  figure  in  Sigebert's  revival  was  the 
Irish  monk,  St.  Fursey,  or  Furea,  for  whom  he  built  a 
monast€!ry  at  Burghcastle  in  Suffolk.  With  the  aid 
of  St.  Febx,  Sigelx^  also  established  a  school  for  boya 
on  the  model  of  the  monastic  schools  in  Gaul,  the  mas- 
ters for  it  are  said  to  have  been  supplied  from  Canter- 
bury. The  prospects  of  Christiamty  now  seemed  so 
bri^t  that  Sigebert  felt  justified  in  carrying  out  his 
long-cherished  design  of  retiring  to  a  monastery.  He 
therefore  resigned  Uie  kingdom  to  his  kinsman,  E^c, 
received  the  tonsure,  and  entered  a  monastery,  said  to 
have  been  Bedrichsworth,  which  later  became  Bury 
St.  Edmunds.  Not  long  after  this,  however,  PendsL 
the  pagan  King  of  Mercia,  invaded  East  Anglia,  ana 
E^c,  finding  nimself  unable  to  repel  the  invasion, 
jomed  with  his  subjects  in  beg^g  Sigebert  to  lead 
them,  as  he  had  formerly  been  a  most  brave  warrior. 
In  spite  of  his  great  unwillingness.  Sigebert  was 
dragged  from  his  cloister  and  compelled  to  march  at 
the  ncad  of  the  army;  but,  to  indicate  his  profession 
as  a  monk,  he  refused  absolutely  to  carry  any  wet^ns 
of  war  and  instead  bore  only  a  rod.  In  the  ensuing 
battle  his  army  was  totally  defeated,  he  and  E^c 
both  perishing  in  the  fight.  In  the  "Acta  Sancto- 
rum" his  life  is  given  under  date  of  29  October,  but 
the  feast  is  not  now  observed  even  in  Entdand. 

Bbdb,  Uiet.  ectUe.,  ed.  Oiuea  (London.  1843),  It,  zx.  III,  zviii, 
also  iaP.L.;  Aota  SS.,  Oct.,  XII,  892-004;  Wiiuah  or  Malmim- 
BDBT,  Oeeta  regum,  I,  xcvii;  Ideu,  Qetia  pontiftcitm,  147,  both  in 
RoUe  Seriee  (London,  1870-18S7);  Libtr  Elieneie,  ed.  Stbwaiit. 
I  (London,  1848),  i;  Doodalk,  Monaeticon  aotHeanum,  III 
(London,  1846),  98;  Prts,  Dt  iUuetribiu  Anglia  tcript.  (Paria, 
1619),  108;  Stahtom,  Menolon  o/  England  and  Walee  (London, 
1887),  35. 

G.  RoaBB  HtTDIXSTON. 

Sigebert  of  Oemblouz,  Benedictine  historian, 
b.  near  Gembloux  which  is  now  in  the  Province  of 
Namur,  Belgium,  about  1035;  d.  at  the  same  place, 
5  November,  1112.  He  was  apparently  not  a  Ger- 
man, but  seems  to  have  been  of  Latin  descent.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Abbey  of  Gembk>ux 
and  at  an  early  age  became  a  monk  in  this  abbey: 
after  this  he  taught  for  a  long  time  at  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Vincent  at  Metz.  About  1070  he  returned  to 
Gembloux,  where  he  was  universally  admired  and 
venerated,  and  had  charge  there  of  the  abbey  school 
until  his  death.  While  at  Metz  he  wrote  tJ»e  biog- 
raphies of  Bishop  Theodoric  I  of  Metz  (964r-85),  of 
Kmg  Sigebert  III,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Martin  at  Metz,  and  also  a  long  poem  on  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Lucia,  whose  relics  were  venerated  at  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Vincent.  After  his  return  to  Gembloux 
he  also  wrote  similar  works  for  this  abbey,  namely: 
a  long  poem  on  the  martyrdom  of  the  Thebitui  Legion, 
as  Gembloux  had  relics  of  its  reputed  leader  Exuper- 
ius;  a  biography  of  the  founder  of  the  abbey.  Wicfaert 
(d.  962);  a  history  of  the  abbots  of  Gembloux,  and 
revisions  of  the  biographies  of  St.  Maclovius  and  the 
two  early  bishops  of  Li^ge,  Theoda)tl  and  Lambert. 

Later  he  became  a  violent  imperial  partisan  in  the 
treat  struggle  between  the  emp^e  and  the  papacy. 
Of  the  three  treatises  which  he  contributed  to  the 
contest,  one  is  lost;  this  was  an  answer  to  the  letter 
of  Gregory  VII,  written  in  1081  to  Bishop  Hermann  of 
Metz,  m  which  Gregory  asserted  that  the  popes  have 
the  right  to  excommunicate  kings  and  to  release 
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snbleeto  fnxn  ihe  oath  of  loyalty.  In  the  second 
treatise  Sigebert  defended  the  masses  of  married 
priests,  the  hearing  of  which  had  been  forbidden  by 
the  pope  in  1074.  When  Paschal  II  in  1103  ordered 
the  C«unt  of  Flanders  to  punish  the  citizens  of 
loige  for  their  adherence  to  the  emperor  and  to 
take  up  arms  against  him,  Sigebert  attacked  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  pope  as  unchristian  and  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures.  His  most  celebrated  work,  "C!hroni- 
con  sive  CJhronographia",  is  a  chronicle  of  the  world; 
it  must  be  confessed  that  in  this  work  he  has  not 
written  history;  he  desired  probably  merely  to  give  a 
chronological  survey,  consequently  there  is  only  a  bare 
list  of  events  even  for  the  era  in  which  he  lived,  though 
the  last  years,  includmg  1105-11,  are  treated  more 
in  detail.  The  chronicte  gained  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion, was  circulated  in  niuuberless  copies,  and  was 
the  oasis  of  many  later  works  of  history.  Notwith- 
standing various  oversights  and  mistakes  the  indus- 
try and  wide  reading  of  Sigebert  deserve  honourable 
mention.  He  also  made  a  catalogue  of  one  himdred 
and  seventy-one  ecclesiastical  writers  and  their  works 
from  GeniudiuB  to  his  own  time,  "£>e  scriptoribus 
MolesiastioiB".  In  this  list  he  mentions  his  own 
work. 

P.  L.,  CLX:  HniscB,  Dt  vila  el  uriptU  SigeberH  monadii 
Otmblacentu  (Berlin,  1841). 

KlAMBNS  LOFTUBK. 

Sign  at  Bnbaat,  indisputably  the  leader  of 
Latin  Averroism  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  decades 
of  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  Many  influential  masters 
of  art  espoused  his  pnnciples,  and  Pierre  du  Bois 
praised  his  oral  teachings;  finally  Dante  immortalized 
his  name  in  these  flattering  verses  of  the  "Divina 
Commedia:  Paradise",  X,  136: 

Essa  ^  la  luce  etema  di  Sigieri 
Che,  legeendo  nel  vioo  d^  strami, 
Silk^izzo  invidiosi  veri. 
His  illustrliuB  colleague,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  ex- 
pressly refut^  his  teachings.  There  are  few  authentic 
details  of  the  life  of  Siger  of  Brabant.  He  was  a 
master  of  arts  at  Paris,  and  for  ten  years  the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  agitations  that  troubled  the  university. 
From  1266  he  was  with  the  legate,  Sunon  de  Brie,  m 
discmlinary  affairs.  From  1272  to  1275  he  held  in 
check  the  rector  of  the  university,  Alberic  of  Reims, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  uie  opposition,  which 
he  recruited  from  the  Garlande  Quarter  (sckolares 
golardie).  Though  condemned  in  1270  Siger  still 
oontinued  the  propagation  of  his  ideas,  and  his 
opposition  to  his  Scholastic  masters.  A  second  con- 
demnation, in  1277,  put  an  end  to  his  teaching.  He 
was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Grand  In- 
quisitor of  France,  was  oondranned,  and  took  an 
appeal  to  the  Roman  Court.  He  died  at  Orvieto, 
between  1281  and  1284,  having  been  asaassinated  by 
his  secretary. 

Of  the  works  of  Siger  there  are  still  extant:  "De 
anima intelleotiva",  "De  tetemitatemundi",  "Quaea- 
tiones  naturales",  "Qiuestiones  logicales",  "Qusa- 
tio  utrum  luec  sit  vera:  Homo  est  animal,  nullo 
homine  existente",  and  a  collection  of  six  "Impos- 
sibilia''.  Another  tmpublished  "Quastio"  has  just 
been  discovered  by  Felzer  of  Rome.  Siger  was  the 
adversary  of  Albertus  Magnus  and  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  "contra  pnecipuos  viros  Albertum  et 
Thomam".  His  prindpal  work  (De  anima  intellec- 
tiva)  called  forth  St.  Tnomas's  treatise  on  the  unity 
of  the  intellect  (De  imitate  intellectus  contra  Averro- 
istas).  Siger  in  fact  supported  all  the  beliefs  of  the 
Averroist  philosophy, — the  monism  of  the  human 
mtellect;  one  intellectual  roirit  for  all  men,  separate 
from  the  body,  is  temp)orarily  united  with  each  human 
organism  to  accomplish  the  process  of  thought.  Man 
is  mortal,  but  the  race  is  immortal  Hence  the  ques- 
tk>n  of  a  future  life  is  without  meaning;  immortality 
oannot  be  personal.   The  world  ia  produced  by  a 


series  of  intermediary  agencies;  hence  there  m  no 
providence  in  the  government  of  men  and  of  earthly 
things.    All  these  productions  are  necessary,  oo- 
etemal  with  God.  All  is  ruled  by  cosmic  and  psychi- 
cal determinism.  Celestial  phenomena  and  the  con- 
junction of  the  planets  (ontrol  the  succession  of  events 
on  our  globe,  and  the  destinies  of  tiie  human  race. 
Man  is  not  a  free  agent.  There  is  an  eternal  reveraa- 
bility  of  civilizations  and  religions,  the  Qiristian 
religion  included,  which  is  governed  by  the  reversabil- 
ity  of  the  stellar  cycles.    Siger  wished  to  remain  a 
professing  Catholic,  and  to  safeguard  his  faith  he 
had  recourse  to  the  celebrated  theory  of  the  two 
truths:  what  is  true  in  philosophy  may  be  false  in 
rel^on,  and  vice  versa.   It  is  hard  to  tell  whether 
such  a  mental  attitude  indicates  buffoonery  or  sin- 
cerity.   One  is  lost  in  conjecture  as  to  the  motive 
which  impelled  Dante,  the  admirer  of  Thomism,  to 
place  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  the  eukigy 
of  Siger  of  Brabant,  the  apostle  of  Averroism. 

Mahoonnbt,  5mm-  d*  Brabant  et  rawrrolmw  latin  in  PhUat- 
ophee  ielget,  VI,  VII, parti:  Stude eritigue  (Louvain,  1910). part 
11,  TextM  (Louvain,  1009),  contains  all  ttie  worka  of  Sicer; 
BXiniKCB,  Die  Impoteibitia  d.  Siger  von  Brabant,  eine  jAiloeopk 
Armteekr.  aue.  d.  XIII  Jahrh.  ia  Beitr.  i.  Geeck.  d.  Philot.  Uitt., 
II  (1888),  6;  Idem,  Zut  Beurteilung  Sieere  von  Brabant  in 
Phitaeovkitchee  Jahrbuth  (1911);  Mandonnst,  Autour  de  Siaer 
da  Brabant  in  Ret.  Uumuete,  XIX,  1911.  For  the  raiationa 
between  Biaer  and  Dante,  aee  the  studiee  publiahed  by  LaifOLOia, 
CUaiON  Pisis,  and  Cipoujl. 

M.  Db  Wmr. 

Slgismund,  King  of  Germany  and  Emperor  6t  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  b.  15  February,  1361,  at  Nu- 
remberg; d.  at  Znaim,  Bohemia,  9  December,  1437. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV, 
who  betrothed  him  to  Maria,  the  oldest  daughter  of 
King  Louis  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  thus  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  great  extension  of  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Luxemburg.  During  the  reign  of  his  eldv 
brother,  King  Wenc^laus,  Sigismund  was  able,  upon 
the  death  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  to  maintain  his 
claims  to  Hungary  though  only  after  a  hard  struggle, 
and  on  31  March,  1387,  he  was  crowned  King  of  Hun- 
gary. In  1389  he  was  obliged  to  defend  the  bound- 
aries of  his  new  kingdom  against  the  Turks.  In  thk 
year  Sultan  Amurath  I  had  overthrown  the  Servian 
kingdom  in  the  battle  on  the  Plain  of  Kossovo  (Plain 
of  the  Blackbirds) .  Amurath's  son,  Baiazet,  defeated 
a  Christian  army  under  Sigismund  at  Nicopolis.  and 
the  lands  along  tne  Danube  were  only  saved  oy  tne  re- 
newed advance  of  the  Osmanli.  In  1389  the  clergy 
and  nobility  of  Bohemia  rebelled  against  Uie  adminis- 
tration of  tne  Government  by  the  favourites  of  King 
Wenceslausj  they  were  supported  both  by  Jost  of  Mo- 
ravia and  Sigismund.  After  this  the  intrigues  in  the 
royal  famihr  of  Luxemburg  were  incessant.  When, 
therefore.  King  Wenceslaus  was  deposed  as  emperor  in 
14(X)  at  Oberlannstein  by  the  electors,  and  Rupert  was 
elected  emperor  in  his  stead,  Wenceslaus  appointed 
his  brother  imperial  vicar  for  Germany  and  governor 
and  administrator  of  Bohemia.  However,  the  ac- 
cord between  the  brothers  was  not  of  lone  duration, 
because  Wenceslaus  was  not  willing  to  confer  the  suc- 
cession in  Bohemia  upon  Sigismund.  For  a  time  Sig- 
ismimd  was  held  prisoner  by  rebellious  Hungarian 
subjects.  The  Emperor  Rupert  died  on  18  May, 
1410,  at  a  time  of  mtense  excitement  when  the  ec- 
clesiastical confusion  of  the  Great  Schism  had  reach^l 
its  height.  There  was  a  double  election  of  a  king  of 
the  Romans.  On  20  September,  1410,  Sigismund  was 
chosen,  and  on  1  October  of  the  same  year  his  couain, 
Jost  of  Bohemia,  was  also  chosen.  The  empire,  like 
the  Church,  had  now  three  rulers.  The  death  of  Jost 
of  Moravia  made  it  easier  for  Sigismund  to  gain  recog- 
nition, for  the  electoni  who  had  chosen  Jost  <{£'eed  to 
the  election  of  Si^smund  on  21  July,  1411.  The  itew 
emperor  was  King  of  Hungary  and  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  and  thus  had  a  dynastic  power  whieh 
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might  have  restored  real  power  to  the  German  Em- 
pire. He  had  \arge  ambitions,  his  aim  was  to  lead  a 
united  Christendom  against  the  power  of  Islam,  but  he 
lacked  steadiness  and  perseverance.  Although  highly 
talented  he  was  too  easily  carried  away  by  Utopian 
schemes.  He  also  neglected  to  protect  the  base  of  his 
power,  his  hereditary  possessionB,  which  were  disor- 
ganized by  bad  administration  and  civil  disorder. 
The  first  matter  of  importance  during  his  reign  was 
the  Great  Schism. 

To  Sigismund,  undoubtedly,  belongs  the  credit  of 
bringing  about  the  great  reform  Coimcils  of  Con- 
stance and  Basle.  In  1414  he  went  to  Italy  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  Venice:  while  there  he  forced  Pope 
John  XXIII,  who  was  hard-pressed  by  King  Ladis- 
lauB  of  Naples,  to  call  a  council  which  met  at  Con- 
stance on  1  November,  1414.  For  a  time  Sigismund 
was  the  soul  of  the  council,  and  this  no  doubt  served 
once  more  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  Germanjr 
However,  the  interest  of  the  ranperor  in  the  council 
diminished  in  proportion  as  its  proceedings  failed  to 
meet  his  views.  The  sole  restilt  of  the  council  so  far 
as  Sigismund  was  concerned  was  that  he  brought  upon 
himself  the  hatred  of  his  Bohemian  subjects  by  his 
sacrifice  of  John  Bus.  During  the  course  of  the 
council  Sigismund  turned  his  efforts  at  reform  to  in- 
ternal pohciesj  especialljr  to  the  establishment  of  a 
general  peace  m  the  empire.  He  failed,  however,  in 
Utese  ^K>rts.  Important  consequences  resulted  from 
his  granting  to  Frederick  Hohenzollem,  Burgrave  of 
Nurembo-g,  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg  in  fief,  to 
which  he  added  on  30  April,  1415.  the  electoral  dig- 
nity and  the  office  of  lord  high  cnancellor.  In  this 
way  Sigismund  gained  support  for  himself  against  the 
independent  policy  of  the  electors.  On  the  death  of 
Wenoeslaus  (16  August,  1419),  Sigismund  became 
King  of  Bohemia;  wWe,  directly  after  the  close  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  Hussite  disorders  had  begun. 
The  king  sought  to  re-establish  wder  severe  meas- 
ures, but,  as  this  method  failed,  Martin  V  at  Sigis- 
mund's  request  proclaimed  a  cnuade.  Religious  and 
national  fanaticism  brought  a  bloodv  victory  to  Zis- 
ka's  hordes  on  1  November,  1420,  at  Wyschehrad,  and 
also  on  8  January,  1422,  at  Deutschbrod.  The  posi- 
tion of  Sigismimd,  who  was  now  also  threatened  by 
the  Turks,  was  an  exceedingly  precarious  one.  The 
only  effective  aid  offered  him  was  that  of  Duke  Al- 
bert V  of  Austria  to  whom  Sigismund  had  married  his 
only  dau(^ter  Elizabeth  and  whom  he  had  made  the 
presumptive  heir  of  the  Hungarian  and  Bohemian 
crowns.  The  Hussite  armies  now  threatened  the 
neighbouring  German  territories.  Forthwith  it  be- 
came apparent  how  wretched  was  the  militaiy  cngani- 
zation  of  the  empire  and  how  desperate  were  tiie  di- 
visions among  the  German  princes.  Attmpts  at  re- 
form began,  but  the  emperw  lacked  the  vigour  to 
carry  out  these  attempts.  Sigismund's  failure  to  ef- 
fect the  needed  imperial  reforms  was  not  wholly  due 
to  weakness  of  character;  the  selfi^  policy  of  the  es- 
tates opposed  insuperable  obstacles  to  his  good  inten- 
tions. In  1424  the  electors  attempted  to  take  the  de- 
fence of  the  empire  in  their  own  tiands.  Though  the 
coalition  soon  broke  up,  it  had  proclaimed  the  politi- 
cal progranune  of  the  following  decades:  reform  of  the 
onpire  with  the  controlling  assistance  of  the  estates. 
As  Sigismund  was  unable  to  enforce  these  reforms  he 
could  bring  about  the  reconciliation  of  Bohemia  by 
way  of  negotiations  onlv;  these  were  entrusted  to  the 
Council  of  Basle.  Probably  to  emi>ha8ize  before  the 
ooimcils  his  European  position,  Sigismund  had  him- 
self crowned  King  of  Lombanfy  on  25  November, 
1431,  and  German  emperor  at  Rome,  31  May,  1433. 
Quarrels  between  the  moderate  Calixtines  and  the 
radical  Taborites  helped  along  the  negotiatiims.  By  ■ 
the  so-called  Compact  of  Prague  the  council  brought 
back  the  Hussite  movement,  at  least  so  far  as  essen- 
tials were  concerned,  to  lines  oompatibte  with  the  au- 
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thority  of  the  Church.  The  only  concession  was  the 
granting  of  the  cup  to  the  laity.  At  the  Diet  of  Iglau 
in  1436  after  Sigismund  had  recognized  the  Compact 
of  Prague  he  wa8,acknowledged  as  regent  of  Bohemia. 
After  this  Sigismund  took  no  further  interest  in  large 
undertakings  and  retired  to  Bohemia.  When,  how- 
ever, his  reactionary  measures  led  to  a  fresh  outbroke, 
in  wnich  his  wife,  Barbara  of  Citti,  joined,  he  retired  to 
Znaim  where  he  died. 

RtgeMa  imwni,  ed.  Altiunh,  XI  (Innabruck,  1806-1900); 
WiNOKCKKB,  DenkwOrdigluiten  mr  QathidUe  du  Zeilallm  Kawtr 
SiamuntU,  ed.  Autuann  (Berlin,  1803);  Deuttche  lUielulaiitalilen 
mtUr  Xdnif  Siontutut,  ed.  KniXB,  HwB,  ud  Bcckmahn, 
II-XII  (Gotha,  1878-80):  Aksbuicb,  Ottdueltlt  Kai-r  Sio- 
mund*  (Hamburg,  1838-45):  BxcuuNN,  Der  Kampf  Kaitr 
Sigmunde  atom  die  werdemU  WeUmaefU  der  Oemanen,  1002); 
BSBomB,  JMannm  Hue  u.  Kimo  Sigmund  (Aunburg,  1871);' 
VOM  Kbaus,  DmImA*  GcMktdUa  uit  Autgamt  dee  UittelaUen 

(18S8).  Fbanz  Kampebs. 

Sigoaitura  GntiiB,  Justitte.  See  Roman  CxniA. 

Sign  of  the  CSrosa,  a  term  applied  to  various  man- 
ual acts,  liturgical  or  devotional  in  character,  which 
have  this  at  least  in  common  that  by  the  gesture  of 
tracing  two  lines  intersecting  at  right  angles  they  in- 
dicate symbolically  the  figure  of  Chnst's  cross.  Most 
commonly  and  properly  the  words  "sign  of  the  cross" 
are  used  of  the  large  cross  traced  from  forehead  to 
breast  and  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  such  as  Catho- 
lics are  taught  to  make  upon  themselves  when  they  be- 
gin their  prayers,  and  such  also  as  the  priest  makes  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  when  he  commences  Mass  with 
the  words:  "In  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus 
Sancti".  (At  the  beginning  of  Mass  the  celebrant 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  by  placing  his  left  hand 
extended  under  his  breast;  then  raising  Lis  right  to  his 
forehead,  which  he  touches  with  the  extremities  of  his 
fingers,  he  savs:  In  ■nomine  Patru;  then,  touching  his 
breast  with  the  same  hand,  he  says:  el  rilii;  toucning 
his  left  and  right  shoulders,  he  says:  et  SpirUu8  SancU; 
and  as  he  joins  his  bands  again  adds:  Amsn.)  The 
same  sign  recurs  frequently  during  Mass,  e.  g.  at  the 
words  ''Adjutorium  nostrum  in  nomine*  Domini",  at 
the  "  Indulgentiam  "  after  the  Confiteor,  etc.,  as  also  in 
the  Divine  Office,  for  example  at  the  invocation  "  Deus 
in  adjutorium  nostrum  intende".  at  the  beginning  of 
the  "Magnificat",  the  "Benedictus",  the  "Nunc 
Dimittis",  and  on  many  other  occasions.  Another 
kind  of  sign  of  the  cross  is  that  made  in  the  air  by 
bishops,  priests,  and  others  in  blessing  persons  or 
material  objects.  This  cross  recurs  also  many  times 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass  and  in  nearly  all  toe  ritual 
offices  connected  with  the  sacraments  and  sacra- 
mentals.  A  third  variety  is  represented  by  the  UtUe 
cross,  generally  made  with  the  thumb,  which  the 
priest  or  deacon  traces  for  example  upon  the  book  of 
the  Gospels  and  then  upon  his  own  forehead,  lips,  and 
breast  at  Mass,  as  also  that  made  upon  the  lips  in  the 
"Domine  labia  mea  aperies"  of  the  Office,  or  again 
upon  the  forehead  of  the  infant  in  Baptism,  and  upon 
the  various  organs  of  smse  in  Elxtreme  Unction,  etc. 
Still  another  variant  of  the  same  holy  sum  may  be 
recognised  in  the  direction  of  the  "Lay  Folks  Mass 
Book"  (thirteenth  century)  that  the  peo[de  at  the  cmd 
of  the  Gospel  should  trace  a  cross  upon  the  bench  or 
wall  or  a  book  and  then  kiss  it.  It  was  prescribed  in 
some  early  uses  that  the  priest  ascending  to  the  altar 
before  the  Introit  should  first  mark  a  cross  upon  the 
altaivcloth  and  then  should  kiss  the  cross  so  traced. 
Moreover  it  would  seem  that  the  custom,  prevalent  in 
Spain  and  some  other  countries,  according  to  which  a 
man,  after  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  ordinary 
way,  apparently  kisses  his  thumb,  has  a  similar  origin. 
The  thumb  laid  across  the  forefinger  forms  an  image 
of  the  cross  to  which  the  hps  are  devoutly  pressed. 

Of  all  the  above  methods  of  venarating  tms  life-^v- 
ing  syrnbol  and  adopting  it  as  an  emblem,  the  marking 
of  a  little  cross  seons  to  be  most  ancient.  We  have 
positive  evidence  in  the  early  Fathers  that  such  a  praor 
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tice  was  familiar  to  Christiana  in  the  second  century. 
"In  all  our  travels  and  movements"^  says  Tertullian 
(De  cor.  mil.,  iii),  "in  all  our  coming  in  and  going  out, 
in  putting  on  our  shoes,  at  the  bath,  at  the  table,  in 
lighting  our  candles,  in  lyin^  down,  in  sitting  down, 
woatever  employment  occupieth  us,  we  mark  our  fore- 
heads with  the  sign  of  the  cross  ".  On  the  other  hand 
this  must  soon  have  passed  into  a  gesture  of  benedic- 
tion, as  many  quotations  from  t£e  Fathers  in  the 
fourth  cefatury  would  show.  Thus  St.  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem in  lus  "Catecheses"  (xiii,  36)  remarks:  "Let  us 
then  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  the  Crucified.  Be 
the  cross  our  seal,  made  with  boldness  bv  our  fingers 
on  our  brow  and  m  everything;  over  the  bread  we  eat 
and  the  cups  we  drink,  in  our  comings  and  in  goings 
out;  b^ore  our  sleep,  when  we  lie  down  and  when  we 
awake;  when  we  are  travelling,  and  when  we  are  at 
rest".  The  course  of  development  seems  to  have 
been  the'  following.  The  cross  was  originally  traced 
by 'Christians  with  the  thumb  or  finger  on  their  own 
foreheads.  This  practice  is  attested  by  numberless 
allusions  in  Patristic  literature,  and  it  was  clearly  as- 
sociated in  idea  with  certain  references  in  Scripture, 
notably  Ezech.,  ix,  4  (of  the  mark  of  the  letter  Tau); 
Ex.,  xvii,  9-14;  and  esiiecially  Apoc,  vii,  3;  ix,  4;  xiv, 
1.  Hardly  less  early  in  date  is  the  custom  of  marking 
a  cross  on  objects— already  Tertullian  speaks  of  the 
Christian  woman  "signing"  her  bed  (cum  lectulum 
tuum  signas,  "Ad  uxor.",  ii,  5)  before  retiring  to  rest 
— and  we  soon  hear  also  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  being 
traced  on  the  Ups  (Jerome,  "  Epitaph.  Paulsa  ")  and  on 
the  heart  (Prudentius,  "Cathem.",  vi,  129).  Not 
unnaturally  if  the  object  were  more  remote,  the  cross 
which  was  directed  towards  it  had  to  be  made  in  the 
air.  Thus  Epiphanius  tells  us  (Adv.  luer.,  xxx,  12)  of 
a  certain  holy  man  Josephus,  who  imparted  to  a  ves- 
sel of  water  the  power  of  overthrowing  ma^cal  incan- 
tations bv  "making  over  the  vessel  with  his  finger  the 
seal  of  the  cross"  pronouncing  the  while  a  form  of 
prayer.  Agtun  hall  a  century  later  Sosomen,  the 
church  lustori&n  (VII,  xxvi),  describes  how  Bishop  Do- 
natus  when  attacked  by  a  dragon  "made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  with  bis  finger  in  the  air  and  spat  upon  the 
.  monster".  All  this  obviously  leads  up  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  larger  cross  made  over  the  whole  body,  and 
perhaps  the  earliest  example  which  can  be  quoted 
comes  to  us  from  a  Georgian  source,  possibly  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  coitury.  In  the  life  of  St.  Nino,  a 
woman  saint,  honoured  as  the  Apostle  of  Georgia,  we 
are  told  in  these  terms  of  a  miracle  worked  by  her: 
"St.  Nino  began  to  pray  and  entreat  God  for  a  lonp; 
time.  Then  nie  took  her  (wooden)  cross  and  with  it 
touched  the  Queen's  head,  her  feet  and  her  shoulders, 
mftlring  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  straightway  she  was 
cured (Studia  Biblica,  V,  32). 

It  appears  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  general 
introduction  of  our  present  larger  cross  (from  brow  to 
breast  and  from  shoulder  to  shoulder)  was  an  indirect 
result  of  the  Monophysite  controversy.  The  use  of 
the  thumb  alone  or  the  single  forefinger,  which  so  long 
as  onlv  a  small  cross  was  traced  upon  the  forehead 
was  almost  inevitable,  seems  to  have  given  way  for 
symbolic  reasons  to  the  use  of  two  fingers  (the  fore- 
finger and  middle  finger,  or  thumb  and  forefinger)  as 
typifying  the  two  natures  and  two  wills  in  Jesus 
Christ.  But  if  two  fingers  were  to  be  employed,  the 
large  cross,  in  which  forehead,  breast,  etc.  were  merely 
touched,  suggested  itself  as  the  only  natural  gesture. 
Indeed  somelarge  movement  of  the  sort  was  required  to 
make  it  perceptible  that  a  man  was  using  two  fingers 
rather  than  one.  At  a  somewhat  later  date,  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  Blast,  three  fingers,  or  rather 
the  thumb  and  two  fingers  were  displayed,  while  the 
ring  and  little  finger  were  folded  back  upon  the  palm. 
These  two  were  held  to  symboUze  the  two  natures  or 
wills  in  Christ,  while  the  extended  three  denoted  the 
three  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  At  the  same 


time  these  fingers  were  so  held  as  to  indicate  the  eooH 
mon  abbreviation  IXC  (It/ftSt  Xpurit  2««n^),  the 
forefinger  representing  the  I,  the  middle  finger  crosaed 
with  the  thumb  stanoing  for  the  X  and  the  bent  mid- 
dle finger  serving  to  suggest  the  C.  In  Armenia,  how- 
ever, tibe  sign  of  the  cross  made  with  two  fingera  is  still 
retained  to  the  present  day.  Much  of  this  symboliam 
passed  to  the  West,  though  at  a  latw  date. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  prolMble  that  the  ultimate 
po^valence  of  the  larger  cross  is  due  to  an  instrue- 
tion  of  Leo  IV  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  oentury. 
"Sign  the  chalice  and  the  host",  he  wrote,  "with  a 
right  cross  and  not  with  circles  or  with  a  varying;  of  the 
fingers,  but  with  two  fingers  stretched  out  and  the 
thumb  hidden  within  them,  by  which  the  Trinity  is 
symbolized.  Take  heed  to  mske  this  sign  rightly,  fw 
otherwise  you  can  bless  nothing"  (seeGeorgi,"Liturg. 
rom.  pont.".  Ill,  37).  Although  this,  of  course, 
primarily  applies  to  the  position  of  the  hand  in  bless- 
mg  with  the  sign  of  the  cross:  it  seems  to  have  been 
adapted  populwly  to  the  making  of  the  mgn  of  the 
cross  upon  oneself.  Aelfric  (about  1000)  probably  had 
it  in  mind  when  he  tells  his  hearers  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons: "A  man  may  wave  about  wonderfully  with  his 
bands  without  creating  any  blessing  unless  be  make 
the  si^  of  the  cross.  But  if  he  do  we  fiend  will  soon 
be  frightened  on  account  of  the  victorious  tcdcen. 
With  three  fingers  one  must  bless  himself  far  the  Holy 
Trinitv"  (Thorpe,  "The  Homilies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  ".  1, 462).  Fifty  years  earlier  than  this  Ai«lo- 
Saxon  christians  were  exhorted  to  "bless  all  tndr 
bodies  seven  times  with  Christ's  rood  token"  (Blick- 
ling  Horn.,  47),  which  seems  to  assume  this  Urge 
cross.  Bede  in  his  letter  to  Bishop  Egbert  advises 
him  to  remind  his  flock  "with  what  frequent  diligoioe 
to  employ  upon  themselves  the  sign  of  our  Lord's 
cross",  though  here  we  can  draw  no  inforaoes  as  to 
the  kind  of  cross  made.  On  the  other  hand  when  we 
meet  in  the  so-called  "Prayer  Book  of  King  Henry" 
(eleventh  century)  a  direction  in  the  mommg  prayers 
to  mark  with  the  holy  Ooes  "the  four  sides  of"^ the 
body",  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  laixe 
sign  with  which  we  are  now  famiuar  is  meant. 

At  this  period  the  manner  of  making  it  in  the  West 
seems  to  have  been  identical  with  that  followed  at 
present  in  the  East,  i.  e.  only  three  fingers  were  used, 
and  the  hand  travelled  from  the  right  shoulder  to  the 
left.  The  point,  it  mu.st  be  confe^ed,  is  not  entirely 
clear  and  Thalhofer  (Liturgik,  I,  633)  inclines  to  tfaie 
opinion  that  in  the  passages  of  Belethus  (xxxix).  Si- 
cardus  (III,  iv).  Innocent  III  (De  myst.  alt.,  II,  xlvi), 
and  Durandus  (V^  ii,  13),  which  are  usually  appealed 
to  in  proof  of  this,  these  authors  have  in  mind  the 
small  cross  made  upon  the  forehead  or  external  ob- 
jects, in  which  the  hand  moves  naturally  from  right  to 
left,  and  not  the  big  cross  made  from  shouldo'  to  shoul- 
der. Still  a  rubric  in  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  York 
Missal  clearly  requires  the  priest  when  signing  him- 
self with  the  paten  to  touch  the  left  shouldo'  after  the 
right.  Moreover  it  is  at  least- clear  from  many  pie- 
tures  and  sculptures  that  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  the  Greek  practice  of  extending  only  three 
fingers  was  adhered  to  by  many  Latin  Christians. 
Thus  the  compiler  of  the  Ancren  Riwle  (about  1200)  di- 
rects his  nuns  at  "Deus  in  adjutorium"  to  make  a 
little  cross  first  with  the  thumb  and  then  "a  large 
cross  from  above  the  forehead  down  to  the  breut 
with  three  fingers".  Howeva-  there  can  be  Kttle 
doubt  that  long  befme  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  large  sign  of  the  cross  was  more  commonly  made 
in  the  West  with  the  open  hand  and  that  the  bar  of 
the  cross  was  traced  from  left  to  right.  In  the  "  Myr- 
oure  of  our  Ladye"  (p.  80)  the  Bridgettine  Nuns  of 
Sion  have  a  mystical  reason  given  to  them  for  the 
practice:  "And  then  ye  bless  you  with  the  sygne  of 
the  holy  croase,  to  chase  away  the  fiend  with  all  his 
deceytes.   For,  as  Chrysostome  sayth,  wherever  the 
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fiends  see  the  signe  of  the  crosse,  they  fiye  away, 
dreading  it  as  a  staffe  that  they  are  beaten  withall. 
And  in  thys  bleesinge  ye  beginne  with  youre  hande  at 
the  hedde  downwarde,  and  then  to  the  iefte  side  and 
byleve  that  our  Lord  Jesu  Christe  came  down  from 
the  head,  that  is  from  the  Father  into  erthe  by  hia 
holy  Incarnation,  and  from  the  erthe  into  the  left 
^de,  that  ia  hell,  by  his  bitter  Passion,  and  from 
thence  into  his  Father's  righte  syde  by  tiis  glorions 
Ascension". 

The  manual  act  of  tracing  the  cross  with  the  hand 
or  the  thumb  has  at  all  periods  been  guite  conmionly. 
though  not  indispensably,  accompamed  by  a  form  of 
words.  The  formula,  however,  nas  varied  greatly. 
In  the  earlier  ages  we  have  evidiience  for  such  mvoca- 
tion  as  "The  sign  of  Christ",~"The  seal  of  the  living 
God",  "In  the  name  of  Jeeus";  etc.  Later  we  meet 
"  In  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ",  "  In  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  ",  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost",  "Our  help  is  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord",  "O  God  come  to  my  assistanoe". 
Members  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  when  bless- 
ing themselves  with  three  finders,  as  above  explained, 
commonly  use  the  invocation:  "Holy  Goa,  Holy 
Strong  One,  Holy  Immortal  One,  Have  mercy  on  us[', 
which  words,  as  is  well  known,  have  been  retained  in 
their  Greek  form  by  the  Wesbem  Church  in  the  OflBce 
for  Good  Friday. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  the  effects  of  grace 
and  power  attributed  by  the  Church  at  all  times  to  the 
use  of  the  holy  sign  of  the  cross.  From  the  earliest 
period  it  has  been  employed  in  all  exorcisms  and  con- 
jurations as  a  weapon  a^iinst  the  spirits  of  darkness, 
and  it  takes  its  plaice  Aot  less  consistentlv  in  the  ritual 
of  the  sacraments  and  in  every  form  of  blessing  and 
consecration.  A  famous  difficulty  is  that  suggested 
by  the  making  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  repeatedly  over 
the  Host  and  Chalice  after  the  words  of  institution 
have  been  spoken  in  the  Mass.  The  true  explana- 
tion is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  these  crosses  were  introduced  (they  vary  too 
much  in  the  early  copies  of  the  Canon  to  be  of  primi- 
tive institution),  the  clergy  and  faithful  did  not 
clearly  ask  themselves  at  what  precise  moment  the 
traoflubstontiation  of  the  elements  was  effected.  They 
were  satisfied  to  believe  that  it  was  the  result  of  the 
whole  of  the  consecratory  praver  which  we  call  the 
Canon,  without  determining  the  exact  words  which 
were  operative;  just  as  we  are  now  content  to  know 
that  the  Precious  Blood  is  consecrated  by  the  whole 
form  spoken  over  the  chalice,  without  pausing  to  re- 
flect whether  all  the  words  are  necessary.  Hence  the 
signs  of  the  cross  continue  tiU  the  end  of  the  Canon 
and  they  may  be  regarded  as  mentally  referred  back 
to  a  consecration  wluch  is  still  conceived  of  as  incom- 
plete. The  process  is  the  reverse  of  that  by  which  in 
the  Greek  Church  at  the  "Great  Elntrance  the  high- 
est marks -of  honour  are  paid  to  the  simple  elements 
of  bread  and  wine  in  anticipation  of  the  consecration 
which  they  are  to  receive  shortly  afterwards. 

Thalhofbb.  Lihtreik,  I  (FraibuTB,  1883),  629-43;  Wabrcw  in 
Diet.  Chritl.  Anfiq.  a.  v.;  CAurcA Quart.  Sn.,XXXV(1893), 31S-<1 ; 
BcBKsroiiD-Coon,  The  Sign  of  Ike  Cnee  in  M«  Wmtem  tilur- 
oiee  (London,  1907);  OunrsKB,  De  Cnee  Ckritii  (Ingolstadt, 
IMS) ;  Stbtbhs,  The  Croet  in  the  Life  and  Lileralare  of  Ote  Ant^ 
Saxon*  (New  York,  1804). 

Hbbbbbt  Thubstom. 

SignoreOi,  Loca,  Italian  painter,  b.  at  Cortona^ 
about  1441;  d.  there  in  1523.  He  wa^  a  son  ot 
Egidio  Signorelli,  and  his  mother  was  a  sister  of  the 
great-grandfather  of  Vasari,  from  whom  we  obtain 
almost  all  the  important  facts  of  his  career.  A  pupil 
of  Piero  aella  Francesca,  he  was  largely  influenced  in 
hia  early  days  by  PoUaiuolo,  by  whom  it  seems  possible 
that  he  may  have  been  instructed.  His  early  youth 
was  probably  spent  in  Florence,  and  his  style  of 
paintm^  is  essentially  Florentine.  In  1479  we  hear 
of  him  m  reddenoe  at  Cortona,  taking  high  office  in 


the  government  of  the  town,  and  held  in  great  con- 
sideration. In  1488,  he  was  elected  a  burgher  of 
CitUl  di  Castello,  and  three  yeara  later  he  was  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  designs  for  the  facade  of  the 
cathedral  at  Florence.  In  1497,  he  commenced  his 
first  ^%at  work  at  Monte  OHveto  near  Siena,  where 
he  painted  eight  frescoes;  from  thence  he  went  to 
Orvieto,  where  he  remained  for  five  years,  devoting 
himself  to  painting  his  magnificent  frescoes  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  which  are  perhaps  his  most  charac- 
teristic works.  There  he  also  painted  his  own  por- 
trait, with  a  few  bold,  clever  strokes  revealing  a  great 
deal  of  character.  In  1508  he  went  as  delegate  Irom 
Cortona  to  Florence,  and  the  same  year  passed  on  to 
Rome,  where  he  executed  work  for  Julius  II  in.  the 
Vatican,  now  unfortunately  no  longer  in  existence, 


Tbs  Painter  Hhisblv  wrm  Nicol6  FaANCiacm 
Painting  by  Luca  Signorelli  on  a  Tile  oreaerved  in  the  Opera  del 
Duomo,  Orvieto 

having  been  swept  away  to  make  room  for  the 
paintings  of  Raphael  and  his  scholars.  Again  in 
1512  he  left  Cortona  as  a  representative,  bearing 
an  address  of  congratulation,  and  went  again  to  Rome, 
but  obtained  no  new  commissions,  as  other  men  had 
taken  his  place.  He  returned  to  Cortona,  and  there 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-two,  working  almost  up 
to  the  day  of  his  death;  he  received  the  honour  of  a 
public  funeral.  Few  men  left  a  greater  mark  upon 
the  art  of  the  period  than  Signorelli.  He  is  spoken  of 
by  Berenson  as  the  "grandest  illustrator  of  modem 
times",  although  "by  no  means  the  pleasantest". 
In  another  place  the  same  critic  speaks  of  his  mastery 
oyer  the  nude  and  action,  the  depth  of  refinement  of 
his  emotions,  and  the  splendour  of  his  conception, 
remarking  on  the  extreme  power  that  SignoreUi 
possessed  of  creating  emotion  and  triumphing  when 
representing  movement.  Art  critics  regard  hia 
"Pan"  at  Berlin  as  being  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
works  of  the  Renaissance  and  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating works  of  art  that  has  come  down  to  us  in 
modem  times;  while  his  frescoes  at  Orvieto  can  only 
be  described  as  magnificent,  austere  and  strange  no 
doubt,  but  marked  by  almost  perfect  genius,  with 
full  knowlec^e  of  the  sense  of  form,  and  an  awe- 
inspiring  majesty.  Signorelli  stands  out  as  a  master 
of  anatomy  ana  almost  the  only  person  who  could 
render  complicated  movement  ana  crowded  action, 
and  in  this  special  department  he  has  rarely  baen 
equalled  and  never  excelled.  He  cannot  be  properly 
appreciated  _  without  a  journey  to  Cortona,  and  a 
visit  to  Orvieto.  His  works  are  scattered  through  all 
the  little  townships  of  Umbria,  and  can  especially 
be  studied  in  Loretto,  Arezzo,  Volterra,  Foiano, 
Arcevia,  Monte  Oliveto,  and  EDrgo  San  Sepolcro. 
while  other  pictures  by  him  are  in  the  galleries  of 
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Floremoe,  London,  Liverpool,  Berlin,  Milan,  Paris, 
Penigia,  and  Rome. 

VAMmi,  TOt  M  PiUtri  (Flomue,  1878). 

Gkobob  Chables  Wiujamson. 

Siglieiiia,  Diocese  of  (Seguntina,  SEaoNTiiB),  in 
Spain,  suffragan  of  Toledo,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Soria,  on  the  east  by  Saragossa  and  Teruel,  on  the 
south  by  Cuenca,^  and  on  the  west  by  Guadalajara 
and  S^ovia.  It  lies  in  the  civil  provinces  of  Guadala- 
jara, Siegovia,  Soria,  and  Sarwoasa.  Its  episcopal 
city  has  a  population  of  5000.  The  site  of  the  ancient 
Segoncia,  now  lialled  Villavieja,  is  at  half  a  league 
dirtant  from  the  present  Siguenza;  Livy  speaks  of  the 
town  in  treating  of  the  wars  of  Cato  with  the  Celti- 
berians.  The  diocese  is  very  ancient:  the  fictitious 
chronicles  pretend«l  that  St.  Saceidoe  of  Limoges 
had  been  its  bishop:  but,  apart  from  these  fabln.  we 
find  Ihotograies  as  Bishop  of  SigQensa  at  the  Third 
Council  of  Toledo,  and  again  the  same  Protogenes  at 
Gundemar's  council  in  610;  Ilsidclus  assisted  at  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  councils;  Wideric,  at  the 
■eventn  to  the  tenth;  Egica,  at  the  eleventh;  Ela,  at 
the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth;  Gunderic,  at 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth.  The  succession  of 
bishops  continued  under  the  Arab  domination:  after 
St.  BuiogiuB,  in  851,  we  find  there  Siaemimd,  a  man  of 
great  sagacity.  But  later  <m  SigQensa  was  so  oom- 
(detely  depopulated  that  it  does  not  appear  among 
the  cities  conquered  by  Alfonso  VI  when  he  subduea 
all  this  region.  The  first  bishop  of  SigUensa,  after  it 
had  been  repeopled,  was  Bernardo,  a  native  of  Agen, 
who  had  been  "  capiscol "  (eamd  tekoUt — schoobnastor) 
of  Toledo;  he  rebuilt  the  cnurch  and  consecrated  it 
on  the  Feast  oT  St.  Ste^ien,  1123,  and  placed  in  it  a 
chafktv  of  canons  regular.  He  died  Biahop-elect  of 
Santiago.  On  14  March,  1140,  Alfonso  VII  granted 
the  bidiop  the  lordship  of  SigQensa,  which  nis  suc- 
cessors retained  until  tne  fourteenth  century. 

After  the  long  episcopate  of  Bernardo,  Pedro  suc- 
ceeded, and  was  succeeded  by  Cerebruno,  who  b^an 
the  building  of  the  new  cathedral.  Jocelin,  an  Eng- 
lishman,  was  present  with  the  king  at  the  conquest  of 
Cuenca;  he  was  succeeded  by  Arderico,  who  was 
transferred  to  Palencia;  Martin  de  Hinojosa,  the  holy 
Abbot  of  Huerta,  abdicated  the  see  in  1192,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rodrigo. 

SigQensa  took  a  large  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  fortress- 
palace  of  the  bishops  was  captured  in  1297  by  the 
partisans  of  the  Infantes  de  la  Cerda,  and  in  1355  it 
was  the  prison  of  the  unhappv  Blanche  of  Bourbon, 
consort  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  ui  1465  Diego  L6pez  of 
Madrid,  havirur  usurped  the  mitre,  fortified  himself 
there.  Pedro  Gonz^es  de  Mendoza,  the  Cardinal  of 
Spain,  held  this  diocese  together  with  that  of  Toledo, 
and  enriched  his  relations  by  providing  establishments 
for  them  at  SigUenza.  His  successor.  Cardinal  Ber- 
nardino de  Carvajal,  was  dispossessed,  as  a  schismatic 
by  Julius  11,  for  his  share  in  tne  Conciliabulum  of  Pisa. 
Aiter  that  Garcia  de  Loaisa,  Fernando  Vald£s,  Pedro 
Pacheoo,  and  others  held  this  wealthy  see.  The 
castle-palaoe,  modified  in  various  ways,  suffoed  much 
from  tne  storms  of  civil  war,  and  was  restored  by 
Joaquin  Fernandez  Cortina,  who  was  bishop  from 
1848,  and  the  restoration  was  continued  by  Bishop 
G6mez  Salasar  (1876-79). 

The  cathedral  is  a  very  massive  Gothic  edifice  of 
ashlar  stone.  Its  facade  has  three  doors,  with  a  railed 
court  in  front.  At  the  sides  rise  two  square  towers, 
164  feet  high,  with  merlons  topped  with  large  balls; 
these  towers  are  connected  by  a  balustrade  whidi 
crowns  the  facade,  the  work  of  Bishop  Herrera  in  the 
eighteenth  centuiy.  The  interior  is  oivided  into  three 
Gothic  naves.  The  main  choir  begins  in  the  transept 
with  a  Renaissance  altar  built  by  order  of  Bidiop 
Mateo  de  Burgos.  In  the  transept  is  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Libiada,  patroness  of  the  city,  with  a  H»lendid 


reredos  and  the  relics  of  the  saint,  sH  oonatructed  *t 
the  expeoae  of  Bishop  Fadrique  de  Portugal,  who  is 
buried  there.  What  is  now  the  Chapel  of  St.  Catlk- 
erine  was  dedicated  to  St.  Tliomas  of  Canterbury  by 
the  English  Bishop  Jooelin,  who  came  with  Queen 
Leonora.  Cardinal  Mendoia  is  interred  in  the  main 
choir.  Beyond  the  choir  proper,  which  is  situated  in 
the  centre,  there  is  the  sumptuous  altar  of  Nuestrst 
Sefiora  la  Mayor.  Connected  with  the  church  is  a 
beautiful  Flond  Gothic  cloister,  the  work  of  Bernar- 
dino de  Carvajal.  The  rich  tabernacle,  with  its 
mlden  monstrance,  was  piven  by  Cardinal  Mendosa. 
The  chapter  house  contains  many  excelloit  paintnasB. 
It  is  notlmown  with  any  certain^  at  what  period  ma 
diurch  was  begun,  though  it  appears  (o  date  from  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  image  of  Nuestra 
Sefiora  la  Mayor,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated, 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cmtury;  it  was  taken 
to  the  retro-choir  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Assump- 
tion being  substituted  for  it  on  the  high  ^tar. 

The  Conciliar  Seminary  of  San  Bartolom^  is  due  to 
Bishop  Bartolom^  Santos  de  Risoba  (1651).  There 
is  a  smaller  seminary,  that  of  the  Tmmaciilate  Con- 
ception, and  a  college.  The  College  of  San  Antonio 
el  Grande  is  a  beautiful  building.  It  was  formerly  a 
university,  founded  in  1476  by  the  wealthy  Juan 
L6pes  de  Medina,  archdeacon  of  AlmAwin,  but  ita 

erosperity  was  hindered  by  the  foundation  of  the 
iniversity  of  Alcald;  in  1770  it  was  reduced  to  a  few 
chairs  of  philostwhy  and  theology,  and  was  suppressed 
in  1837.  Worthy  of  mention  are  the  ancient  hermit- 
age of  Nuestra  Sefiora.  Which,  according  to  tradition, 
had  been  originally  the  pro-cathedral;  the  Humil- 
ladero,  a  amaU  Gothic  hermitage;  the  Churrigueresque 
convent  of  the  Franciscans;  we  modem  convent  of 
the  Ursulines,  which  was  formerly  the  home  of  the 
choir  boys;  the  hospital  of  the  mihtaiy  hanacka;  and 
the  Hieronymite  college. 

Fl6bbi,  Xta»a  Samda,  VIII  (Sid  ed.,  Madtid):  Coaosado, 
CatliUa  la  Nuna  in  Etpaiia,  na  mmwnmtot  y  aria,  11  (B«r- 
oelODB,  1886):  Da  LA  Fuentb,  Hiik,  dt  lu  uniwenubuUt  dt 
MmnaJI  (Madrid,  1888);  0'aBiu.T.  HtnieSpaim  (N*w  York. 
1910);  B0DT.  Tk»  CatktivU  of  Kortltm  Spain  (Boston,  1906). 

Raii6n  Ruiz  Ahadc. 

Univbbsitt  or  SiottsNZA. — ^The  building  of  thb 
College  of  San  Antonio  Portaceli  of  Siguensa,  Spain, 
which  was  later  transformed  into  a  university,  was  be- 
gun in  1476.  Its  founder  was  Don  Juan  li6pes  de 
Medina,  ardideaoou  of  Almas&n,  canon  of  Toledo,  and 
vicar-genoral  of  SigQensa.  The  Bull  ratifying  the 
foundation,  approving  the  benefices,  etc.,  was  granted 
by  Sixtua  IV  m  1483,  and  courses  were  opened  in  the- 
ofoo^,  canon  law,  and  arts.  By  a  Bull  of  Innocent 
VIU  m  1489,  the  university  was  created,  with  powers 
to  confer  the  degrees  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doc- 
tor:  the  coU^e  was  thus  transformed  into  a  university. 
A  Bidl  issueid  by  Paul  III  extended  the  course  in 
theology,  and,  during  the  reotorate  of  Maestro  Vdo- 
sillo,  the  chairs  of  physics  were  created,  while  a  Bull  of 
Julius  II  establieiied  the  faculties  of  law  and  of  medi- 
cine. Among  the  professors  were  Pedro  Cirudo,  who 
enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  university  as  a  centre  of 
teaming;  Don  »anci8co  Delgado,  Biahopof  Lugo,  who 
was  rector,  and  under  whom  the  university  readied  its 
period  of  greatest  splendour;  Don  Fernando  Vektsillo, 
rector  and  professor,  was  sent  bv  Philip  II  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  There  were  also  present  at  that 
council,  as  theologians,  Don  Antomo  Torres,  first 
Bishop  of  the  Cuaary  Islands,  and  Seiior  Torro,  both 
professors  of  this  university;  Don  Pedro  Guerrero, 
Archbishop  of  Granada;  the  famous  Cuesta;  Tricio 
and  Francisco  Alvarez,  Bishop  of  Siguenza.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  the  influence  of  the  University  of 
SigQenza  in  Church  and  State  was  considerable  in  the 
last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  first  yean  of 
the  sixteenth;  thereafter  it  fell  into  decay.  It 


suppressed  in  1837.  _ 

ArMto  id  ImUtuUt  dt  Gtiadaiaiara;  Ugajaa  J*  «  f*.  tb,  at  las 
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paseiu  pertmudmUt  i  la  Univtnidad  dc  Stvflmm:  JoaA  J(tu>  dx 
La  Fdbntk,  Rat«a  kiHirita  de  la  Vnittrridad  at  Sitetma;  \t- 
CBNTB  DB  La  Fubntb,  Hitloria  de  Uu  mmnUad*4  ttpaHclat 
(Madrid,  1887):  SIhcbu  db  la  Cahta,  Hitaria  Motefica  dx  la 
vulnadin  vMiea  m  S*pa«a  (1872) ;  Rashdau,  (MtMrntta  of 
Europe  in  iKe  MiddU  Agee,  II  (Oxford,  1895),  97. 

TSODORO  RoDBtOUSK. 

Sibloah.  See  Sehna,  Diocbsb  of. 

mirhlBtw,  the  relipon  of  a  warlike  sect  of  India,  hav- 
ing its  origin  in  the  Punjab  and  its  centre  in  the  holy 
City  of  Amritsar,  where  their  sacred  books  are  pre- 
served and  worshipped.  The  name  Sikh  signifies 
"disciple",  and  in  later  times  the  strict  observants  or 
elect  were  called  the  Khalsa.  The  founder  of  the  sect, 
Nanak  (now  called  Sri  Guru  Nanak  Deva),  a  Hindu 
belon^ng  to  the  Kshastrya  caste,  was  bom  near  L»- 
hore  in  1469  and  died  in  1539.  Being  from  childhood 
of  a  reli^ous  turn  of  mind,  he  began  to  wander 
throu^  various  parte  of  India,  and  perhaps  beyond 
it,  Md  gradually  matured  a  relifpous  system  which, 
revolting  from  the  prevMling  polytheism,  ceremonial- 
ism, and  caste-excluaiveness,  took  for  its  chief  doc- 
trines the  oneness  of  God,  salvation  by  faith  and  good 
works,  and  the  equality  and  brotherhood  of  man. 
The  new  religion  spread  rapidly  and,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  nine  successive  gurus  or  teachers,  soon  became 
an  active  rival  not  only  to  the  older  Hinduism,  but 
also  to  the  newer  Mohammedanism  of  the  reigning  dy- 
nasties. The ' '  disciples  "  were  therefore  somewhat  ill- 
treated  by  the  governing  powers.  This  persecution 
only  gave  fresh  determination  to  the  sect,  which 
^vdually  assumed  a  military  character  and  took 
the  name  of  Singhs  or  "champion  warriors":  under 
(jovind  Sing,  their  tenth  and  last  guru  (b.  1660;  d. 
1708),  who  had  been  provoked  by  some  severe  ill-treat- 
ment of  his  family  by  the  Moslem  rulers,  they  began 
to  wage  active  war  on  the  Emperor  of  Delhi.  But  the 
stru^e  was  unequs^.  The  Sikhs  were  defeated  and 
gra^ally  driven  oack  mto  the  hills.  The  profession 
of  their  faith  became  a  capital  offence,  and  it  was  only 
the  decline  of  the  Mogul  power,  after  the  death  of 
Aurungzeb  in  1707,  which  enabled  them  to  survive. 
Then  seizing  their  opportunity  they  emerged  from 
their  hiding  places,  organized  their  forces,  and  estab- 
lished a  warlike  supremacy  over  a  portion  of  the  Pun- 
jab round  about  Lahore. 

A  reversal  took  place  in  1762,  when  Ahmed  Shah 
badly  defeated  them  and  defiled  their  sacred  temple  at 
Amntsar.  In  spite  of  this  reverse  they  managed  still 
to  extend  their  aominion  along  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej 
and  the  Jumna  Rivers,  northwards  as  far  as  Peshawar 
and  Rawalpindi,  and  southwards  over  the  borders  of 
Rajputana.  In  1788  the  Mahrattas  overran  the  Pun- 
jab and  brought  the  Sikhs  under  tribute.  Upon  the 
Mahrattas  supervened  the  British,  who  received  the 
allenance  of  a  portion  of  the  Sikhs  in  1803,  and  later 
on,  m  1809,  undertook  a  treaty  of  protection  against 
their  enemy,  Runjeet  Singh,  who,  although  himself  a 
prominent  Sikh  leader,  had  proved  overbearing  and 
intoler^le  to  other  portions  of  the  sect.  Various 
other  treaties  between  the  British  and  the  Sikhs,  with 
a  view  of  opening^  the  Indus  and  the  Sutlej  Rivets  to 
trade  and  navigauon.  were  entered  into;  but  as  these 
agreements  were  not  kept,  the  British  declared  war  on 
the  Sikhs  in  1845.  By  1848,  partly  through  actual 
defeat,  partly  through  internal  disorganization  and 
want  of  leaders,  the  Sikh  power  was  broken;  they 
gradually  settled  down  amon^  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion, preserving  only  th«r  reh^ous  distinctiveness  in- 
tact. According  to  the  census  of  1881  the  number  of 
the  Sikhs  was  reckoned  at  1,8S3,426,  which  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1901  rose  to  2,195,339.  At  the  time  of  writing 
the  census  of  1911  is  not  yet  published. 

Their  sacred  books,  called  the  "Granth  "  (the  orig- 
inal of  which  is  preserved  and  venerated  in  the  great 
temple  of  Amntsar)  consists  of  two  parts:  "Adi 
Granth",  the  first  book  or  book  of  Nandc,  with  later 


additions  copnnled  by  the  fifth  guru,  Arjoon,  and  with 
subsequent  aaditions  from  later  gimu  down  to  the 
ninth,  and  contributions  by  various  disciples  and 
devotees;  seconcUy,  "The  Book  of  the  Tenth  King", 
written  by  Ouru  Govind  Sio^,  the  tenth  and  last  ^tiru, 
chi^y  with  a  view  of  instilling  the  warlike  spirit  into 
the  sect.  The  theology  contiuned  in  these  books  ia 
distinctly  monotheistic.  Great  and  holy  men.  even 
if  divinely  inspired,  are  not  to  be  worMiipped — not 
even  the  Sikh  gurus  themselves.  The  use  of  images  is 
tabooed;  ceremonial  worship,  asceticism,  and  caste- 
restrictions  are  explicitly  rejected.  -Their  dead  lead- 
ers are  to  be  saluted  simply  by  the  watehword  "Hul 
Guru"  and  the  only  material  object  to  be  outwardly 
reverenced  is  the  "Granth",  or  sacred  book.  In 
practice,  however,  this  reverence  seems  to  have  de- 
generated into  a  superstitious  worship  of  tlie 
"Granth";  and  even  a  certain  vague  divinity  is  at- 
tributed to  the  ten  gurus,  each  of  whom  is  suptxieed  to 
be  a  reincarnation  of  the  first  of  the  line,  ttieir  orig- 
inal founder^or  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  was  retained  even  by  Nanak  himself,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  pantheistic  languafie  occurs  in 
parts  of  the  sacred  hymns.  Salvation  is  to  be  ob- 
tained only  by  knowledge  of  the  One  True  God 
through  the  Sat  Ouru  (or  true  spiritual  guide),  rever- 
ential fear,  faith  and  purity  of  mind  and  morals — the 
main  principles  of  wnich  are  strictly  inculcated  as 
marks  of  the  true  Sikh;  while  such  prevuling  crimes 
as  infanticide  and  suttee  are  forbidden.  They  Iplace 
some  restriction  on  the  killing  of  animals  .without 
necessity,  but  short  of  an  absolute  prohibition.  Pe- 
culiar to  the  sect  is' the  abstention  from  tobacco,  and 
in  part  from  other  drugs  such  as  opium — a  restriction 
introduced  by  Guru  Govind  Sin^  under  the  persuasion 
that  smoking  was  conducive  to  idleness  ana  injurious 
to  the  militant  spirit.  At  the  present  time  an  active 
religious  revival  is  manifesting  itself  amon^  the  Sikhs, 
having  for  its  object  to  purge  away  certam  supersti- 
tions and  social  restrictions  which  have  gradually  fil- 
tered in  from  the  surrounding  Hinduism. 

CuNinHaHAU,  A  Hittary  of  the  Sikht  (Calcutta,  1904); 
Macobbooh,  Hietorv  of  the  Sikht  (2  voU.,  Londoa,  1846); 
CoDBT,  HiUory  of  (he  Sikht;  Gouoh,  The  Sikht  and  the  Sikh 
Wart  (London,  1897);  Satbd  Mabohbd  Latif,  Hittary  of  the 
/■un/oA  (Calcutta,  1891):  Bbwabah  Sinob  Thapab,  Sri  Qura 
Nanak  Daa  (Rawalpindi,  1904);  Bhaoat  Lakshiiah  Sikob, 
A  Short  SkMch  of  the  Life  ami  Work  of  Ouru  Oonad  Sin^k 
(Lahore,  1909);  MACAi7urra,  The  SilA  Keliaion  (fi  vols.,  Ox- 
ford, 1909);  Tbttmpp,  The  Adi  Oranlk,  the  Holy  Seriphme  of 
Ike  Sikke  (London,  1877),  atigmatiaed  by  Macaulilfe  a*  an  un- 
raliable  tranalation. 

EsNBST  R.  Hxnx. 
Silanduf,  a  titular  see  in  Lydia,  suffragan  of 
Sardis.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  geo- 
grapher or  historian.  We  possess  some  of  its  coins 
representing  the  Hermus.  It  is  the  present  village 
of  Selendi,  chi^  town  of  a  nahia  in  the  casa  of  Koula, 
in  the  vilayet  of  Smyrna,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Selendi  Tchai  or  Am6  Tchai,  an  affluent  of  the 
Hemus  (now  Ghedis  Tchai).  Some  inscriptions  but 
no  ruins  are  found  there.  The  list  of  bishops  of 
SlanduB  given  by  Le  Quien,  "Oriens  christianus", 
L  881,  needs  correction:  Markus,  present  at  the 
Council  of  Nictea,  325  (less  probably  bishop  of 
Blaundus,  as  suggested  by  Ranuay,  "Asia  Minor", 
134);  Alcimedes  at  Chaloedon,  451  (Anatolius,  who 
signed  the  letter  of  the  bishops  of  the  province  to 
E&peror  Leo,  458,  belongs  rather  to  Sala,  Ramsay, 
ibid.,  122) :  Andreas,  at  the  Ck>uncil  of  0>nEtantinople, 
080:  Stepoanus,  at  Constantinople,  787;  Eustathius, 
at  (Constantinople,  879  (periu^is  Bishop  of  Blaundus). 
The  bishop  mentioned  as  having  taken  part  in  tlra 
C!ouncil  <M  Constantinople,  1351,  belongs  to  the  See 
of  Shrnaus  (W&chter,  "Der  Verfall  des  Grieoheatuma 
in  Kleinasien  im  XlV  Jahrhundert",  Leipzig,  1903, 
63,  n.  1 ).  The  See  of  Silandus  is  mentioned  in  the 
Greek  "Notitis  epiaoopatuum"  until  the  thirteenth 
century. 
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IUin4T,  Atia  tiinor  (London,  1890),  132;  Tazm,  An* 
mhmn  (PWu,  1882),  276. 

S.  PtTSIDto. 

Sllenee. — ^All  writers  on  the  siHritual  life  uni- 
formly recommend,  nay,  command  under  penalty 
of  total  failure,  the  practice  of  silence.  And  yet. 
despite  this  there  is  perhaps  no  rule  for  spiritual 
advancement  more  invei^ed  against,  by  those  who 
have  not  even  mastered  its  rudiments,  than  that  of 
silence.  Even  under  the  old  Dispensation  its  value 
was  known,  taught,  and  practisea.  Holy  Scripture 
warns  us  of  the  penis  of  the  tongue,  as  "Death  and 
life  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue"  (Prov.,  xviii, 
21).  Nor  is  this  advice  less  insisted  on  in  the  New 
Testament;  witness:  "If  any  man  offend  not  in 
word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  man"  (St.  James,  iii.  2 
sq.).  The  same  doctrine  is  inculcated  in  innumerable 
other  places  of  the  inspired  writings.  The  pagans 
themselves  understood  the  dangers  arising  from  un- 
guarded speech.  Pythagoras  imposed  a  strict  rule 
of  silence  on  his  disciples;  the  vestal  virnns  also  were 
bound  to  severe  silence  for  long  years.  Many  similar 
examples  could  be  quoted. 

Silence  may  be  viewed  from  a  threefold  standpoint: 
(1)  As  an  aid  to  the  practice  of  good,  for  we  keep 
silence  with  man,  in  order  the  better  to  speak  with 
God,  because  an  unguarded  tongue  dissipates  the 
soul,  rendering  the  mind  almost,  if  not  quite,  in- 
capable of  prayer.  The  mere  abstaining  from  speech, 
without  this  purpose,  would  be  that  idle  silence 
which  St.  Ambrose  so  strongly  condemns.  (2)  As 
a  preventative  of  evil.  Seneca,  quoted  bv  Thomas 
k  Kempis  complains  that  "As  often  as  I  have  been 
amontst  men,  I  have  returned  less  a  man"  (Imita- 
tion, Book  I,  c.  20).  (3)  The  practice  of  silence  in- 
volves much  self-denial  and  restnunt,  and  is  there- 
fore a  wholesome  penance,  and  as  such  is  needed  by 
all.  From  the  forecoing  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood why  all  founders  of  reli^ous  orders  and  con- 
gregations, even  those  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
poor,  the  infirm,  the  ignorant,  and  other  external 
works,  have  inasted  on  this,  more  or  less  severely 
according  to  the  nature  of  thdr  occupations,  as  one 
of  the  essential  rules  of  thdr  institutes.  It  was  St. 
Benedict  yiho  first  bud  down  the  clearest  and  most 
strict  laws  regarding  the  observance  of  edlence.  In 
all  monasteries,  of  every  order,  there  are  special 
places,  called  the  "R^ular  Places"  (church,  re- 
fectory, dormitoiT  etc.)  and  particular  times,  es- 
pecially the  ni^ht  nours,  termed  the  "Great  Silence", 
wherein  speaking  is  more  strictly  prohibited.  Out- 
side these  places  and  times  there  are  usually  accorded 
"recreations"  during  which  conversation  is  per- 
mitted, governed  by  rules  of  charity  and  moderation, 
tboui^  useless  and  idle  words  are  universally  for- 
bidden in  all  times  and  places.  Of  course  m  the 
active  orders  the  members  speak  according  to  the 
needs  of  their  various  duties.  It  was  perhaps  the 
Cistercian  Order  alone  that  admitted  no  relaxation 
from  tjie  strict  rule  of  silenoe,  which  severij^'  is  still 
maintained  amongst  the  Reformed  Cistercians 
^rappists)  though  all  other  contemplative  Orders 
(Carthusians,  Carmelites,  Camaldolese  etc.)  are  much 
more  strict  on  this  point  than  those  engaged  in  active 
works.  In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  speaking, 
many  orders  (Cistercians,  Dominicans,  Discalcea 
Carmelites  etc.)  have  a  certain  number  of  aims,  by 
means  of  which  the  rdigious  may  have  a  umited 
oommunication  with  each  other  for  the  necessities 
that  are  unavoidable. 

Hotv  BiVU,  eapecuUly  PmIom,  Provertx.  EeeiMiaaticus,  and 
Catfaolio  Epurtle  of  St.  June*;  Thohas  1  Kmm.  Imitation 
of  ChrUt;  HoLaTCiHics,  Coda  Aavulorum  fuat  S.  Patrn 
Mtmachit  et  Virtinibtu  prascripere  (Faria,  1663) ;  Sr.  Bbodict, 
Hotii  RuU,  in  partieulu'  chaps,  vi  and  vii;  ScHOrr,  Fundament 
der  Orundritt*  dm  VoUJammtnKat  (Constance,  1680);  Rodu- 
am,  Ckrittian  Ptrftdion  (London,  1861). 

EbitOND  M.  Obucht. 


SUmift. — ^I.  Prussian  Siuesia. — ^Pruasiaa  Siksw, 
the  largest  province  of  Prussia,  has  an  area  of  15,55/ 
square  miles,  and  is  traversed  in  its  entire  length  by 
the  River  Oder.  In  1905  the  province  had  4,942,612 
inhabitants,  of  whom  2,765,394  were  Catholics, 
2,120,361  Lutherans,  and  46,845  Jews;  72-3  per 
cent  were  Gennans,  and  nearly  25  per  ooit  Folea. 
Agriculture  is  in  a  flourishing;  condition.  66  per  cent 
of  the  area  being  under  cultivation;  the  milling  of 
iron,  lead,  and  coal  is  largely  earned  on,  and  the 
manufacturing  industry  is  considerable;  among  the 
articles  manmaotured  are  hardware,  glass,  china, 
linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods. 

In  the  earliest  period  Suesia  was  inhabited  by  Ger- 
mans, the  tribes  being  the  Lygii  and  the  Silingii. 
When  during  the  migrations  thesepeoples  emigrated 
about  the  year  400  towards  the  West,  the  territory 
was  lost  to  the  Giemmnic  races,  and  for  about  eight 
hunched  years  the  refpon  was  Slavonic.  Hie  sole 
memorial  of  the  Silingii  is  the  retention  of  the  name 
Silesia;  the  Slavs  c^ed  Mount  Zobten  near  Breslau 
"Slenz"  (SttinoM),  and  the  Gau  surrounding  Mount 
Zobten  they  called  Pagus  Silensi  or  Slemane,  Slema, 
Silesia.  The  region  belonged  poUtically  at  times  to 
Poland  and  at  times  to  Bohemia.  Christianity  came  to 
it  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  The  apostles  of  these 
two  countries,  Cyril  and  Methodius  (from  863),  are 
indirectly  also  the  apostles  of  Silesia.  Until  neariy 
the  year  1000  Silesia  nad  no  bishop  of  its  own.  The 
rij^t  bank  of  the  Oder  belonged  to  the  Diocese  of 
Posen  which  was  established  in  968  and  was  suffragan 
of  Magdeburg;  the  left  bank  belonged  to  the  Diocese 
of  Prague,  that  was  established  in  973  and  was  suf- 
fragan of  Mainz.  The  Emperor  Otto  III  transferred 
the  part  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder  to  the  Diocese 
of  Meissen  in  995.  In  999  Silesia  was  conquered  by 
the  Poles.  Duke  Boleslaw  Chrobiy  (the  Brave)  at 
Poland  now  founded  the  Diocese  of  Breslau;  in  the 
year  1000  this  diocese  was  made  suffraetm  of  the  new 
Archdiocese  of  Gnesen  that  was  established  by  Otto 
III.  In  1163,  at  the  command  of  the  German  Em- 
peror fVederick  Barbarossa,  Silesia  was  given  dukes 
of  its  own  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Piasts. 
With  these  rulers  be^tua  the  connexion  with  Germany 
and  German  civilization.  Lower  Silesia  was  governed 
by  Boleslaw  the  Long,  the  companion-in-arms  of  the 
emperor.  His  successor  was  Henry  the  Bearded 
(1201-38),  the  husband  of  St.  Hedwig.  From  about 
1210  Henry  be«ui  to  bring  German  colonists  into 
his  territory  and  to  peimit  them  to  found  German 
villages  and  cities.  Bishop  Laurence  of  Breslau 
followed  his  example  in  the  district  under  the  control 
of  his  see,  the  castellamy  of  Ottmachau.  The  monas- 
teries did  much  to  aid  the  colonization  and  the  Ger- 
manic tendencies,  especially  the  Cistercians  of  the 
monastery  of  Leubus.  These  established  no  less  than 
sixty-five  new  German  villages  and  materially 
promoted  agriculture  and  gardening  mechanical 
arts,  mining,  and  navigation  of  the  Oder.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II  (1238-41),  the  son  of  St.  Hedwig, 
Silesia  and  its  western  civilization  were  threatened 
by  the  Tatars.  Henry  met  them  m  battle  at  Wahl- 
statt  near  liegnitz  aad  there  died  the  death  of  a  heio; 
his  courageous  redstance  forced  the  barbarians  to 
withdraw.  Consequently  9  April,  1241,  is  one  of  the 
great  days  of  Silesian  history. 

The  German  colonization  was  vi^rously  carried 
on  and  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Lower  Silesia  was  mainly  German,  wfaQe  in  Upper 
Silesia  the  Slavs  were  in  the  maiori^.  Among  the 
contemporaries  of  St.  Hedwig  (d.  1243)  were  the 
Blessed  Ceslaus  and  St.  Hyacmth,  both  natives  of 
Upper  Silesia.  They  entered  the  Dominican  Order 
in  Italy  and  then  became  missionarieB.  Cedaoa 
laboured  in  Breslau,  where  his  order  in  1226  obtuned 
the  Church  of  St.  Adalbert;  he  died  in  1242.  Bytr 
cinth,  who  among  other  labours  also  preaohed  in 
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Upper  Sileaia,  died  in  1257  at  Cracow.  A  third 
native  saint  of  Silesia  was  a  relative  of  Hyacinth, 
Bronislawa,  who  became  a  Premonstratensian  in 
1217  and  passed  forty  yean  in  the  practice  of  severe 
penances.  Besides  the  monastery  of  Leubus  the 
Cistercians  had  monasteries  also  at  Kamenz  (1248), 
Heinrichau  (1228),  Rauden  (1252),  Himmelwitz 
(1280),  and  GrOssau  (1292).  The  wealthiest  convent 
was  the  Abbe^r  of  Trebnitz  for  Cistercian  nuns  founded 
by  St.  Hedwig  who  was  buried  there.  Celebrated 
monasteries  of  the  Ausustinians  were  the  one  on  the 
Sande  at  Breslau,  whi£  was  fotmded  at  Gorkau  about 
1146  and  was  transferred  to  Breslau  about  1148, 
and  that  at  Sagan,  established  in  1217  at  Naumburg 
on  the  Bober  and  transferred  to  Sagan  in  1284.  There 
were  also  a  laxf^  number  of  houses  belonging  to  the 
Premonatratensians,  Franciscans,  and  orders  of 
knights,  as  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
Knt^ts  of  the  Cross,  Knights  Templar.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  forty-five  monaa- 
teriM  for  men  and  fourteen  for  women  had  been  es- 
tt^lished.  The  ruling  family,  the  Piasts,  repeatedly 
divided  Uieir  inheritance  so  that  m  the  fourteenth 
century  Silesia  contained  no  less  than  eighteen  prin- 
cipalities. Iliis  made  it  all  the  easier  for  the  Bishop 
of  Breslau  as  Prince  of  Neisse  and  Duke  of  Grottkau 
to  become  the  most  important  of  the  ruling  princes. 
Silesia  came  under  the  siuerainty  of  the  kings  of 
Bohemia  in  1327-29.  As  Bohemia  was  controlled  by 
Germany  the  change  was  more  favourable  for  coloniza- 
tion than  if  it  haafallen  to  Poland.  Silesia  suffered 
terribly  during  the  Hussite  Wan  (1420-37).  The 
Hussites  repeatedly  undertook  marauding  expedi- 
tions, and  hardly  any  city  except  Breslau  escaped  the 
havoo  they  wrought.  About  forty  cities  were  hud 
in  ashes.  The  clergy  were  burnt  or  put  to  death  in 
other  ways;  the  nobility  grew  poor;  the  peasants 
became  serfs;  the  fields  lay  uncultivated;  the 
"golden"  Diocese  of  Breslau  became  a  diocese  of 
"filth".  In  1469  Silesia  came  under  the  suzeraintv 
of  Hungary.  However,  as  in  1526  Hungary,  with 
Silesia,  ana  Bohemia  became  at  the  same  time  poasee- 
sions  of  the  Hi^btu^,  from  this  time  the  province 
was  once  more  rep;arded  as  a  dependency  of  Bohemia. 

The  Reformation  made  rapid  progress  in  Silesia. 
For  the  causes  of  this  see  Breslau,  Thb  'Prince- 
Bishopric  or.  In  the  same  article  also  the  course  of 
the  Reformation  and  that  of  the  counter-Reformation 
are  fulljr  treated.  A  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
restoration  and  firm  establishment  of  Catholicism 
is  due  to  the  Jesuits,  who  during  the  yean  1622-98 
established  in  Silesia  nine  large  colleges,  each  with  a 
gymnasium,  four  residences,  and  two  missions,  and 
brought  imder  their  control  all  the  higher  schools  of 
the  country.  This  control  endured,  as  IVederick 
the  Great  continued  his  protection  of  the  Jesuits, 
even  after  the  suppression  of  the  order,  up  to  1800. 
In  the  aeventeentn  century  Silesia  obtained  great 
renown  through  the  two  ^esian  schools  of  poetry, 
the  chief  of  these  poets  being  Martin  Opitz,  Fnedrich 
von  Logau,  and  Andreas  Gryphius.  In  1702  the 
Jesuit  colle^  at  Breslau  was  cnanged  into  the  Leo- 
poldine  University  (see  Breslau^  UmvERSixT  or). 
At  the  close  of  the  three  Silesian  wan  (1740-2. 
1744-5,  1756-63)  the  greater  part  of  Silesia  belonged 
to  PniiBsia.  B^  this  change  Catholicism  lost  the 
privileged  position  which  it  had  regained  in  the  coun- 
ter-Reformation, even  thoufjfa  Frederick  the  Great 
did  not  impair  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  as 
happened  later  (1810-40).  In  1815  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  enlarged  Silesia  by  the  addition  of  about  half 
of  Lausitz  (Lusatia).  During  the  decade  of  the 
forties  the  sect  of  "German  Catholics"  developed 
from  Slesia  as  the  starting-pointj  this  sect  was 
founded  at  Laurahtttte  in  Upper  Silesia  by  the  ex- 
chaplain,  John  Ronge.  Finally  a  brief  mention 
should  here  be  made  of  the  enormous  eoonomio  de- 


velopment of  the  jMXJvince  in  the  last  fifty  yean, 
especially  in  the  mining  of  coal,  the  mining  and  work- 
ing of  metals,  and  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  and 
machines.  In  Upper  Silesia  especially  manufoe- 
tuies  have  advanced  with  American  rapidity.  'Eo- 
clesiastically  the  entire  province  belongs  to  the 
Prince  Bishopric  of  Breslau  with  the  fouowing  ex- 
ceptions: the  commissariat  of  Katscher,  which  con- 
sbts  of  the  Archipresbyterates  of  Katscher,  Hult- 
schin,  and  Leobschiitz  with  44  parishes  and  130,944 
Catholics,  and  belongs  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Olmiitz; 
the  county  of  Glatz,  which  has  51  parishes  and  146,673 
Catholics,  and  belongs  to  the  Arcndiocese  of  Prague. 

II.  Austrian  Silesia. — ^Austrian  Silesia  is  that 
part  of  Silesia  which  remained  an  Austrian  possession 
after  1763.  It  is  a  crownland  with  an  area  of  1987 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  727,000  persons. 
Of  its  population  84-73  per  cent  are  Catholics;  14 
per  cent  are  Protestants;  44-69  per  cent  are  Ger- 
mans; 33-31  per  cent  Poles;  22-05  per  cent  Czechs. 
As  in  Prussian  Silesia,  agriculture,  nuning,  and  manu- 
factures are  in  a  very  floui^hing  condition.  The 
districts  of  Teschen  and  Neisse  belong  to  the  Prince 
Bishopric  of  Breslau,  those  of  Troppau  and  Jftgem- 
dorf  to  the  Archdiocese  of  OlmQtz. 

Scriptoret  rerum  Silaiaconun,  I-XVI  (Brealaa,  1836-97); 
Cadex  diplomatiau  SiUna,  I-XXV  (Bredmu,  1857-1909); 
ObOnbaoen,  Ouch.  Sehlmtnt,  I-II  (Qotbs,  1884-86);  Mos- 
OENBcaaCB,  QeKhiehU  von  SehUtim  (4th  ed.,  Breslau,  _1908) ; 
Cbhzaszcz,  Kirchtn9e*eh.  SdiUmau  (Braalui.  1908);  Pwtbii, 
Dot  Hmogtum  SMesim  (Vienna,  1881);  SiIma,  0—ltmiMtehr 
SMetim  (Prague,  1887). 

Klembns  LOfflbb. 
SUesius,  Angelus.  See  Anoelus  Silesius. 

SlletE  Indians,  the  collective  designation  for  the 
rapidly  dwindling  remnant  of  some  thirty  small  tribes, 
representing  five  linguistic  stocks — Salishan,  Yakonan, 
Kusan,  Takelman,  and  Athapascan — ^formerly  holding 
the  whole  coast  country  of  Oregon  from  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Columbia  southward  to  the  California 
border,  extending  inland  to  the  main  divide  of  the 
coast  range,  together  with  all  the  waters  of  Rogue 
River.  Several  of  the  tribes  oripinally  within  the 
range  of  this  territory  are  now  entirely  extinct.  The 
othera,  all  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  are  now  gathered ' 
upon  the  Siletz  Res^ation,  Lincoln  County,  North- 
west Oregon^  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  seventy 
on  the  adjoining  Grande  Ronde  reservation  to  the 
east.  The  principal  tribes  from  north  to  south  were 
the  TiUamook  (Sal.),  Alsea,  Siuskw  (Yak.),  Coos, 
Coquille  (Kus.),  Takelma  or  Upper  Ro^e  River 
(Tmc.),  Six,  Joenua,  Tututini,  Maokanotm,  Shasta- 
oosta,  C}hetoo  (Ath.).  The  Athapascan  and  Takel- 
man tribes  were  commonly  designated  collectively  as 
Rogue  River  Indians. 

Biefore  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  disturbance  the 
Indians  of  the  territory  in  question  may  have  num- 
bered 16,000  souls.  In  1782-83  a  great  smallpox  epi- 
demic, which  swept  the  whole  Columbian  region,  re- 
duced the  population  by_  more  than  one-third.  The 
advent  of  trading  vessels  in  the  0>lumbia,  dating  from 
1788,  introduced  disease  and  dissipation  which  poi- 
soned the  blood  of  all  the  tribes,  leading  to  their  rapid 
and  hopeless  decline.  A  visitation  of  fever  and 
measles  about  1823-25  wiped  out  whole  tribes,  and  by 
1850  probably  net  6000  survived.  In  that  year  gold 
was  cuscovered  in  the  Rogue  River  country,  resulting 
in  an  invasion  of  minen  and  the  consequent  "Rogue 
River  Wan",  lasting  almost  continuously  for  six 
yean,  1850-50.  In  these  wan  the  southern  tribes  of 
the  Oregon  coast  probably  lost  over  1000  killed  out- 
right ana  more  thim  that  number  through  wounds,  ex- 
posure, and  starvation  due  to  the  destruction  of  their 
villages  and  food  stores.  On  their  final  subjugation 
they  were  removed  by  military  force  to  the  "Coast 
Reservation",  which  had  been  established  under  vari- 
ous treaties  within  the  same  period,  and  to  whidt  sev- 
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enl  tribea  had  already  peaceably  removed.  The 
Coast  Reservation  origmally  extmded  some  ninety 
miles  along  the  coast,  but  by  the  throwing  open  of  the 
central  portion  in  1865  was  divided  into  two.  the  pres- 
ent SiletE  agency  in  the  north,  and  the  Alsea  sub- 
agency  in  the  south.  In  1876  the  latter  was  aban- 
doned, the  Indiana  being  o(moentrated  ui>on  Sileti 
Reservation,  to  which  about  the  same  time  were 
gathered  also  several  vagrant  remnant  bands  farther 
up  the  coast. 

On  1  Sept.,  1857,  the  Coast  Tribe  Indians  were  ofiS- 
oialiy  reported  to  number:  Silets  Reservation,  2049; 
Alsea,  600;  refugee  hostiles  in  mountains,  about  250; 
remnant  bands  north  of  8ileti.  251;  total,  about  3240. 
Degraded,  impoverished,  and  diseased,  their  condi- 
tion oould  not  easily  be  lower,  and  their  superinten- 
dent states  his  conviction  that  any  expectation  of  their 
ultimate  civilisation  or  Christianisation  was  hopdess. 
"They  have  acquired  all  the  vices  of  the  white  man, 
without  any  of  his  virtues;  and  while  the  last  fifteen 
years  have  witnessed  the  most  frightful  diminution  in 
their  numbers,  their  deterioration,  mondly.  physi- 
oally,  and  intelleotually  has  been  equally  rapid.  Star- 
vation, disease,  and  bad  whiskey  oombmed  is  rapidly 
decimating  their  numbers,  and  will  soon  rdieve  the 
govenunent  of  Uieir  charge." 

Up  to  1875  governmental  provisionB  for  moral  or 
educational  betterment  was  either  lacking  or  entirely 
inadequate,  and  the  only  fight  in  the  du-lmess  was  af- 
forded by  the  visits  at  long  intervals  of  the  devoted 
pioneer  missionary.  Father  A.  J.  Croquette,  of  the 
neighbouring  Grande  Ronde  Reservation,  who  con- 
tinued his  ministiy  to  both  reservations  for  a  poriod  of 
nearly  forty  years.  Protestant  work  was  bo^  un- 
der Methodist  auroicee  about  1872,  but  no  building 
was  erected  until  about  twenty  years  later.  Each  is 
now  represented  by  a  regular  mission,  Uie  Catholic 
denomination  being  in  charge  of  the  Jesuits.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Indians  are  accounted  as  Christians,  having 
aband(H>ed  the  old  Indian  dress  and  custom,  besides 
almost  universally  using  the  English  language.  There 
is  also  a  flouriamng  ^vemment  school.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  Indians  are  reported  as  "above  the 
avoa^e  in  civilisation  and  comfortable  condition, 
'there  m  a  steady  and  rapid  decrease,  due  to  the  old 
blood  taint  which  manifests  itself  chie^  in  tubercu- 
losiB,  and  points  to  their  speedy  extinction.  The  ap- 
proximate 3240  assigned  to  the  resnvation  in  1857  had 
dwindled  to  i4>proxunately  1015  in  1880;  480  in  1000; 
and  430  in  1910,  including  mixed  bloods.  The  work 
of  assigning  them  to  individual  land  allotments,  begun 
in  1887,  was  finally  concluded  in  1002. 

The  various  tnbes  differed  but  little  in  habit  of 
life.  Their  houses  were  of  cedar  boards,  rectangular 
and  semi-subterranean  for  greater  warmth.  Rush 
mats  upon  the  earth  floor  served  for  beds.  Fish 
formed  their  chief  subsistence,  supplemented  by 
acorns,  oamas  root,  berries,  wild  game,  and  grass- 
hoppers; tobacco  was  the  only  plant  cultivated. 
They  had  du^-out  canoes,  and  were  e^qiert  basket- 
makers.  Their  chief  weapon  was  the  bow,  and  pro- 
tective body  armour  of  raw  hide  was  sometimes 
worn.  The  ordinary  dress  of  the  man  was  of  deer 
skin,  and  the  woman,  a  short  skirt  of  cedar  bark 
fibre.  Hats  were  worn  by  both  sexes.  Head  flat- 
tening was  not  practised,  but  tattooing  was  frequent. 
Tlie  dentalium  shell  was  their  most  prised  ornament 
and  standard  of  value.  Polygamy  was  common. 
The  dead  were  generally  buried  in  the  ground,  and 
the  property  ditftributed  among  the  relatives.  The 
government  was  simple  and  democratic,  but  ci^itivee 
and  their  children  were  held  as  slaves.  There  were 
no  elans,  and  descent  was  paternal.  Each  linguistic 
group  had  its  own  myths  and  culture  hero,  or  trans- 
former, who  prepared  the  world  for  human  habita- 
tion. Among  the  Alsea  these  sacred  myths  eould 
In  (oU  during  only  one  month  of  the  year.  Among 


the  principal  ceremonies  were  the  aoom  Cestival  and 
the  girls'  puberty  dance. 

Bancroft,  HiM.  Oream  (2  vols.,  Bm  Fnneiaeo.  I8S6-68): 
Boas,  TnuKtiont  of  Uu  Tillamook  InHant  in  Jour.  Awi.  FMItn. 
XI  (BoatoB,  1898);  Bur.  Calk.  M.  Mi—Umt,  •nnnal  raportaat 
diraotor  (WMhocton):  Comnasioiini  or  Imoiah  AfVAiaa, 
mnnual  raporta  (WMhington) ;  T>oum,It>diiiuu  of  SUtU  S**trm- 
tiaa  in  Atmriean  Anthrajx^ogitt,  II  (Vruhincton,  1888)-  Inn. 
OeiUiU  Sylem  of  Ike  SfMi  TVtfcm  in  /ow.  Am.  PtOdon.  vR 
(Boaton,  1800);  Fabumd.  Note,  on  Ike  AUta  InHnu  in  Am. 
Antkropolatitt  new  wries.  III  (New  Yorlt,  1901);  BxtM,  At- 
noiemi  and  Pkilalogii,  forming  voL  VI  of  WiOet  Brit.  V.  S. 


Bxpiorint  Bzpeditum  (Philu&lphia,  1846);  Lewit  and  Cfaf* 
BxpediHon,  original  JovrnaU,  ed.  TBWAim  (8  vols..  New  Yoifc. 
1904-05);  Sapib,  tfota  on  Iko  Takdma  Indiam  in  .4  m.  Anik., 


IX  (Laneaster,  1907);  Iduc,  tUUgiotu  ItUat  of  tke  TUataa 
Indian*  in  Jour.  Am.  Folkhro  (BoaUm,  1907);  Idcm.  Taktlma 
Tatt,  Unit,  of  Penn,  Mm*.  Anikrop.  Ptd>t.  (Philadelphia,  1909); 
Idem,  nt  Takdma  iMmaa*  in  Boas,  HanAook  Am.  Ind. 
iMng:,  BvB.  40,  part  2  (Bur.  Am.  Ethnola|y,  Waahingtsn.  I91S). 

Jaioes  Moonkt. 

Biloe  (SiLOAH,  Siloam;  nbrn-a  from  nbt,  L  e. 
to  conduct  or  send,  connected  with  rf)'S  a  canal; 
hence  the  interpretation,  r4»  oiKvfifiifiptr  rtS  SAmi/i 
\S  ipunmitTai  'AswroMm],  John,  ut,  7;  also  in  Sept., 
JoeephuB,  and  Tacitus  Xtkud/t,  n  being  changed  to  » 
for  euphony  sake  or  tmder  the  influence  of  lin*;), 
a  pool  m  the  Tyropoean  Valley,  just  outside  the  aauA 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  where  Jesus  Christ  gave  si^t  to 
the  man  bom  blind  (John,  ix,  1-7).  Thazdn  to 
the  excavations  of  Mr.  Bliss  and  others,  the  identi- 
fication of  the  present  pool  with  the  Siloe  of  Isaias 
(viii,  6)  and  John  (ix,  7)  is  beyond  all  doubt.  Near 
the  traditional  pool  (birket  Silwan),  Mr.  Bliss  foimd 
in  1896  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  basin,  75  ft.  north  and 
south  by  78  ft.  east  and  west  and  18  ft.  deep,  on  the 
north  side  of  which  was  a  church  with  a  nave.  The 
pool  connects  wiUi  "the  upper  source  of  the  waters 
of  Gihon"  (II  Par.,  xjodi,  30)  by  a  subterranean 
conduit  (IV  Kings,  xviii,  17),  called  "the  king's 
aqueduct"  ('hrin  0313,  II  Esd.,  ii,  14), 600 yards  long, 
the  fall  of  ^Ich  is  so  sli^t  that  the  water  runs  very 
gently;  hence  Isaias  (viii,  6)  compares  the  House 
of  David  to  "the  waters  of  Sikie,  that  go  with  silenee". 
In  1880  the  excavations  of  the  German  Palestinian 
Society  uncovered  in  the  Siloe  pool  near  the  outflow 
<A  the  canal  an  inscription,  which  is,  excepting  tiie 
Mesa  stone,  the.  oldest  specimen  of  Hel»ew  writing. 


probably  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.  The  tower 
''in  Sik>e"  (Luke,  xiii,  4)  was  probably  a  part  of  the 
near4>y  city  wall,  as  Mr.  Bliss's  excavations  show 
that  the  pool  had  given  its  name  to  the  whole  vicinity; 
hence  "the  gate  of  the  fountain"  (II  Esd.,  ii,  14). 

Buas,  Sxcatatiom  of  Jenualm,  l8B^-7  (London,  1898), 
133-210;  ZeiUckr.  da  deuUekm  PaldiUna'trtuu  (teiiuic), 
XXII,  81  IV,  102  sqg.,  2S0  735;  Pal.  Bzplor. 


Fund. 


'  Slatemtnt  (Liondo 


,  132  si|„  16  aq.,  ITS 


sq.;  Qbid.,  1883),  210  aqq.;  Kama  tiMinw  (Paris.  1897).  299- 
300;  HBiDBTinVioouRODx,  Diet.  d«  la  BibU,  a.  v.  SiM;  Mo«- 
tmr,  Siloak,  tU>.  (Leipiic,  1908);  WAiiaBic  amd  OoNDn, 
Swnav  of  WoUm  PaUotuu,  II  (London,  1884),  343-71. 

Nicholas  RaAOAir. 

Silnirk,  GoNSALO  Da,  Venerable,  pioneer 
missionaiy  of  South  Africa,  b.  23  Feb.,  15SS6,  at 
Almdrim,  about  forty  miles  from  liabon;  martmd 
16  March,  1561.  He  was  the  tenth  child  of  Dom 
Luis  da  Silveiia,  fint  count  of  Sortelha,  and  Dona 
Beatrice  Coutinho,  daughter  of  Dom  Fernando 
Coutinho,  Marshal  of  the  Kingdom  of  Fwtugal. 
Losing  his  parents  in  infancy,  he  was  broui^t  up 
by  his  sister  Philippa  de  Vilhcna  and  her  husband  the 
Marquis  of  Tavora.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Franciscans  of  tlie  monastery  of  Santa  Marprida 
until  1542  whea  he  went  to  finish  his  studies  m  the 
University  of  Coimbra,  but  he  had  been  there  little 
more  tiuui  a  year  when  he  was  reeaved  into  the 
Society  of  Jesus  by  Fr.  Minn,  rector  of  the  Jesuit 
coUe^  at  Coimbra.  At  the  dawn  of  the  CSuistian 
Renaissance,  when  St.  Iraiatius,  St.  Philip,  and  St. 
Teresa  were  founding  their  institutes,  even  then 
Gon;ak>  was  recognised  as  a  ymith  of  more  than  or- 
dinary promise.   Fr.  Googalo  was  i^^xnnted  pro- 
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vindal  of  India  in  1555.  Tlie  appointment  was  ap- 
proved by  St.  Ignatius  a  few  montos  before  his  deaui. 
Fr.  Gongalo's  term  of  government  in  India  lasted 
three  years.  He  proved  a  worthy  successor  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  who  liad  left  India  in  1549,  and  his 
apostolic  labours  and  those  of  the  hundred  Jesuits 
under  him,  were  crowned  with  much  success,  ^et 
he  was  not  otMisidered  the  perfect  model  of  a  superior. 
He  used  to  sav  that  God  had  t^ven  him  the  great 
grace  of  unsuitability  for  government — apparently 
a  certain  want  of  tact  m  dealing  with  human  weakness. 

The  new  provincial  Ft.  Antonio  de  Quadros  sent 
him  to  the  unexplored  mission  field  (J  south-east 
Africa.  Landing  at  Sofala  on  11  March,  1560,  Fr. 
GonQalo  proceeded  to  Otongwe  near  Cape  CJorrientes. 
There,  during  his  stay  of  seven  weeks,  he  instructed 
and  baptised  the  Makaranga  chief,  Gamba  and 
about  460  natives  of  Us  kraal.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  vear  he  started  up  the  Zambesi  on  his  eimedition 
to  the  capital  of  the  Monomotapa  (q.  v.)  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  N'Pande  kriaal,  close  by  the 
M'Zingesi  river,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Zambesi. 
He  arrived  there  on  26  December,  1560,  andremfuned 
until  his  death.  During  this  interval  he  baptised 
the  chief  and  a  large  number  of  hissubjecto.  Mean- 
while some  Arabs  from  Mosambique,  instigated  by 
one  of  th«r  priests,  began  to  spread  calumnies  agunst 
the  miarionaries,  and  Fr.  Sifveira  was  strangled  in 
his  hut  by  order  of  the  chief.  The  expedition  sent 
to  avenge  his  death  never  reached  its  destination, 
while  his  apostolate  came  to  an  abrupt  end  from  a 
want  of  missionaries  to  carry  on  his  work. 

Cbadwick,  Ufe  <^  th*  Fm.  Oimtah  Da  StlMfrs  (Roahanqiton, 
1910);  Thbau  Kemdt  of  8.  B.  Africa,  printed  far  the  Oorant- 
meat  of  Cap*  Cokoy,  VU  (1901);  


don,  1896). 


;  WiLMOT,  Jfmomotepa  (Lob- 

Jaiies  Kendal. 

SUvariui,  Saint,  Poib  (536-37),  dates  of  birth 
and  death  unknown.  He  was  the  son  of  Pope  Hor- 
misdas  who  had  been  married  before  becoming  one  of 
the  higher  clergy.  Silvoius  entered  the  service  of 
the  Church  and  was  subdeacon  at  Rome  when  Pope 
Agapetus  died  at  Constantinople,  22  April,  636.  Tne 
Empress  Theodora,  who  favoured  the  Monophysitea 
soui^t  to  bring  about  the  election  as  pope  of  the 
Roman  deacon  Vigilius  who  was  then  at  Constanti- 
nople and  had  given  her  the  desired  guarantees  as  to 
the  Monophvsitee.  However,  Theodatus,  King  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  who  wished  to  prevent  the  election 
of  a  pope  connected  with  Constantinople,  forestalled 
her,  and  by  his  influence  the  subdeacon  Silverius  was 
chosen.  The  election  of  a  subdeacon  as  Bishop  of 
Rome  was  unusual.  Consequently,  it  is  eat^  to 
understand  that,  as  the  author  of  the  first  part  <u  the 
life  of  Silverius  in  the  "Liber  pontificalis"  (ed. 
Duchesne,  I,  210)  relates,  a  strong  opposition  to  it 
appeared  among  the  clergy.  This,  however,  was  sup- 
pressed by  Theodatus  so  that,  finalhr,  after  Silverius 
nad  been  consecrated  bishop  (probab^r  on  8  June,  636) 
all  the  Roman  presbyters  gave  their  consent  in  writing 
to  his  elevation.  The  assertion  made  by  the  author, 
just  mentioned  that  Silverius  secured  the  intervention 
of  Theodatus  by  payment  of  money  is  unwarranted, 
and  is  to  be  explainea  by  the  writer's  hostile  opinion  of 
tbe  pope  and  the  Goths.  The  author  of  the  second 
part  01  the  life  in  the  "Liber  pontificalis"  is  favour- 
ably inclined  to  Silverius.  The  pontificate  of  this 
pope  belongs  to  an  unsettled,  disorderly  period  and 
be  himself  teH  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Bysan- 
tine  Court. 

After  Silverius  had  become  pope  the  Empress 
Theodora  sou^t  to  win  him  for  the  Monophy- 
sites.  She  desired  especially  to  have  him  enter  into 
communion  with  the  Afonophvsite  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, Anthimus,  who  had  been  excommuni- 
cated and  deposed  by  Agapetus,  and  with  Sevenis  of 
Antioch.   However,  the  pope  committed  himself  to 


nothing  and  Theodora  now  resolved  to  overthrow 
him  and  to  nun  the  papal  see  for  Vigilius.  Troub- 
lous times  befell  Rome  during  the  strung  that  broke 
out  in  Italy  between  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Bysao- 
tines  after  the  death  of  Amalasuntha,  daughtier  of 
Theodorie  the  Great.  The  Ostrogothic  king,  Vitiges, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  August,  536.  besieged  the 
dty.  The  diurohes  over  the  catacombs  outside  of 
the  city'  were  devastated,  the  graves  of  the  martyrs  in 
the  catacombs  themselves  were  broken  open  and 
desemtted.  In  December,  536,  the  Byaantine  genmd 
Belisarius  garrisoned  Rome  and  was  received  by  the 
pope  in  a  friendly  and  courteous  manner.  Theodora 
sought  to  use  Belisarius  for  the  carrying  out  of  her 
plan  to  depose  Silverius  and  to  put  m  his  place  the 
Roman  deacon  Vigiltus  (q.  v.),  formerly  M>ocrisary  at 
Constantinople,  who  had  now  gone  to  Itsly.  Anton- 
iniLwife  of  Beusarius,  influenced  her  husband  to  act 
as  Theodora  desired.  By  means  of  a  forged  letter 
the  pope  was  accused  of  a  treasonable  agreement  with 
the  Gothic  king  who  was  besieging  Rome.  It  was 
asserted  that  Silverius  had  offered  the  king  to  leave 
one  of  the  city  gates  secretly  open  so  as  to  permit  the 
Goths  to  «Dter.  Silverius  was  consequently  arrested 
in  March,  537,  roughly  stripped  of  his  episcopal  dress, 
given  the  douin^  oTa  monk  and  earned  on  to  exile 
in  the  East.  Vigilius  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Rome  in  his  stead. 

Silverius  was  taken  to  Lycia  where  he  was  sent  to 
reside  at  Patara.  The  Bishop  of  Patara  very  soon 
discovered  that  the  exiled  pope  was  innocent.  He 
journeyed  to  Constantinople  and  was  able  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Empoor  Justinian  such  proofs  of  the  mno- 
oenoe  of  the  exile  that  the  emperor  wrote  to  Belisarius 
oommandiHg  a  new  investigation  of  the  matter. 
Should  it  turn  out  that  the  letter  ccmoeming  the  al- 
leged plot  in  favour  of  the  Goths  was  forged,  Silverius 
should  be  placed  once  more  in  possession  of  the  papal 
see.  At  the  same  time  the  emperor  allowed  Silvenua 
to  return  to  Italy,  and  the  latter  soon  entered  the 
country,  apparently  at  Naples.  However,  Vigilius 
arranged  to  take  charge  of  his  unlawfully  deposed 
predecessor.  He  evidently  acted  in  agreement  with 
the  Empress  Theodora  and  was  aided  by  Antonina, 
the  wife  of  Belisarius.  Silverius  was  taken  to  the 
Island  of  Palmaria  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  and  kept 
there  in  close  confinement.  Here  he  died  in  con- 
sequence of  the  privations  and  harsh  treatment  he 
endured.  The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  he 
probsbly  did  not  live  long  after  reaching  Palmaria. 
He  was  buried  on  the  islaund,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  "Liber  pontificaJis"  on  20  June;  his  re- 
mains were  never  taken  from  Palmaria.  According 
to  the  same  witness  he  was  invoked  after  death  by  the 
believers  who  visited  his  £ave.  In  later  times  he  was 
venerated  as  a  saint.  The  earliest  proof  of  this  is 
given  by  a  list  of  saints  of  the  eleventh  century 
(Melanges  d'archtelogie  et  d'histoire,  1893,  169). 
The  "Martyrologium''  of  Peter  de  Natalibus  of  the 
fourteenth  century  also  contains  his  feast,  which  is 
recorded  in  the  present  Roman  Martyrology  on  20 
June. 

Liber  puMMaii*,  «^  DncHnm,  I,  290-96;  Libbuivs, 
Bnriarium  eows  Nftorianantm  tt  Butyduaaarum,  XXII,  in 
P.  U,  LXVIII,  1039  aq.;  PBOcontra,  0e  bello  tatKieo,  I.  xzr: 
Acta  SS.,  June.  IV,  13-18;  jArrtf,  Rttifia  pmt.  ram.,  I,  Snd 
ed.,  116  iq.;  Lanobn,  Onek.  dtr  rUmitckm  Kmht,  II,  S41  eqq.; 
Gbuab,  a—€k.  Somi  u.  dtr  PdptU,  I,  603-04,  and  pwom; 
HBrai.E,  KontOienQetA.,  II,  2nd  ed.,  571. 

J.  P,  KiBSCH. 

SilTWtar.  See  Stltkstbb. 

Silmter,  Francis  (FnuuRmrau),  tiieologiaii, 
b.  at  Ferrara  about  1474;  d.  at  Rennes,  19  Sept., 
1526.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  joined  the  Do- 
minican Order.  In  1516  he  was  made  a  mastsr 
in  theology.  He  was  prior  first  in  his  native  city 
and  then  at  Bologna,  and  in  the  provincial  chap- 
ter held  at  Milan  in  1619  he  was  chosen  Vicai> 
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General  of  ihe  Lombard  congregation  of  bis  order. 
Having  discharged  this  office  for  the  alloted  term  of 
two  years,  he  bMame  regent  of  the  college  at  Bologna, 
where  he  ranained  for  a  considerate  time.  iXter 
he  was  appointed  by  Clement  VII  vicar-general  of 
his  entire  order,  and  on  3  June,  1525,  in  the  general 
chapter  held  at  Rome,  he  was  elected  maeto'  gen- 
eral. As  general  of  his  order  he  visited  nearly  all  the 
convents  of  Italy,  France,  and  Bel^um,  restoring 
everywhere  primitive  fervour  and  discipline.  He  was 
planning  tob^in  a  visitation  of  the  Spanish  convents, 
when  a  fatal  illness  carried  him  away.  Albert 
Leander,  his  bttvelling  companion,  tells  us  that  he 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  mental  endowments,  that 
nature  seemed  to  have  enriched  him  with  ail  her 
^ts..  Silvester  wrQte  many  splendid  works,  prin- 
cipal among  which  is  his  monumental  "Commentaiv 
on  the  Summa  contra  Gentiles  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
(Paris,  1552]).  Worthy  of  special  mention  are  also 
his  explanations  of  various  books  of  Aristotle.  In 
his  "Apologia  de  convenientia  institutorum  Romans 
Ecclesiae  cum  evangelica  libertate"  (Rome,  1525), 
written  in  a  style  clear,  forceful  and  elegant,  he  ably 
defended  the  primacy  and  the  organization  of  the 
church  against  Luther.  Some  have  erroneously  at- 
tributed this  work  to  Silvesta:  Prierias. 

Qnanr-EcBASD,  Serifl,  Ord.  Prod.,  II,  59  aq.;  Hubtcr, 
Nomendalor. 

Chablbs  J.  Callan. 

SQvU,  Saint,  tnother  of  Pope  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  b.  about  615  (6257;;  d.  about  502.  There  is 
unfortunately  no  life  of  Silvia  and  a  few  scanty  no- 
tices are  all  that  is  extant  concerning  her.  Her  na- 
tive place  is  sometimes  given  as  Sicily,  sometimes  as 
Rome.  Apparently  she  was  of  as  distmgilisbed  fam- 
ily as  her  husband,  the  Roman  regionarius,  Gordi- 
anus.  She  had,  besides  Gregory,  a  second  son.  Sil- 
via was  noted  for  her  great  piety,  and  she  gave  her 
sons  an  excellent  education.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  religion  in  the 
"new  cell  by  the  gate  of  blessed  Paul"  (cella  nova 
juxta  portam  beati  Pauli).  Gregory  the  Great  had  a 
mosaic  portrait  of  his  parents  executed  at  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Andrew;  it  is  minutely  decribed  by  Jo- 
hannes Diaconus  (P.  L.,  LXXV,  229-30) .  Silvia  was 
portrayed  sitting  with  the  face,  in  which  the  wrinkles 
of  age  could  not  extinguish  the  beauty,  in  full  view; 
the  eyes  were  large  and  blue,  and  the  expression  was 
gracious  and  animated.  The  veneration  of  Silvia  is 
of  earlv  date.  In  the  ninth  century  an  oratoiy  was 
erected  over  her  former  dwelling,  near  the  Basiuca  of 
San  Saba.  Pope  Clement  VIII  (1592-1605)  inserted 
her  name  under  3  November  in  the  Roman  Martyr- 
ology.  She  is  entreated  by  pregnant  women  for  a 
safe  delivery. 

Acta  SS.,  Nov.,  I,  USS-eS;  Wuxhchsb-Bsccbi,  SuBa  ricottrw 
gione  di  tn  dipinii  detcriUi  da  Giovanni  Diacono  ed  etislenli  al 
auo  Umpo  ($ee,  IX)  net  oortMnto  di  S.  Andrea  ad  disum  Scawi  in 
KaatQ  BuUeMno  di  arduologia  ertttiana,  VI  (Rome,  1900),  233-Sl. 

Klbuknb  LfinxjcB. 
SilTltU,  Fbancisctts.   See  SrLvnrs. 

8im«on  (*|19?2;&) ,  the  second  son  of  Jacob  by  Lia  and 
patronymic  ancestor  of  the  Jewish  tribe  beacrin^  that 
name.  The  original  signification  of  the  name  is  un- 
known, but  the  writer  of  Gen.,  xxix,  33-36,  according 
to  his  wont,  offers  an  explanation,  deriving  the  word 
from  ahama,  "to  hear".  He  quotes  Lia  as  saying: 
"Because  the  Lord  heard  that  I  was  despised,  he  hath 
given  this  also  to  me;  and  she  called  his  name  Sim- 
eon" (Gen.,  xxix,  33).  Similar  etymologies  referring 
to  Levi  and  Juda  are  found  in  the  two_  following 
vetsee.  In  Gen.,  xxxiv,  Simeon  appeus  with  his  full 
brotlwr  Levi  as  the  avenger  of  theur  sister  Dina  who 
had  been  humiliated  bv  Hemor  a  prince  of  the  Sichem- 
ites.  By  a  strange  subterfuge  all  the  men  of  the  lat- 
ter  tribe  are  rendered  helpless  and  are  slaughtered  by 
the  two  irate  brothers  mio  then,  together  with  the 


other  sons  of  the  patriarch,  plunder  the  city.  This 
act  of  violence  was  blamed  by  Jacob  (^Gen.,  joadv,  30), 
though  for  a  rather  selfish  reason;  hia  dimpproval  oo 
more  ethical  grounds  i^peais  in  the  prc»hetical  ble»- 
ing  of  his  twelve  sons  m  Gen.,  xlix,  6-7.  Resaidiiig 
Simeon  and  Levi  Jacob  says:  "Cursed  be  their  fuiy, 
because  it  was  stubborn:  and  their  wrath  because  it 
was  cruel:  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  will  scat- 
ter them  in  Israel. " 

There  is  a  striking  contrast. between  this  earlier 
preciation  of  the  treacherous  and  bkxidy  deed  and 
that  of  the  writers  of  post-Exilic  Judaism,  who  have 
only  words  of  praise  for  the  action  of  the  two  brotboi, 
and  even  consider  them  as  incited  to  it  by  Divine  in- 
spiration (see  Judith,  ix,  2,  3).  The  same  change  of 
ethical  sense  may  be  gathered  more  fully  from  the  un- 
canonical  Book  of  the  Jubilees  (xxx)  and  from  a  poem 
in  commemoration  of  the  massacre  of  the  Sichemites 
by  Theodotus,  a  Jewish  or  Samaritan  writer,  who 
jived  about  200  B.C.  Simeon  figures  in  onfy  one  other 
incident  recorded  in  Genesis,  ft  is  in  connexion  with 
the  visit  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  to  Egypt  to  buy  com. 
Here  he  is  detained  by  Joseph  as  a  hostage  while  the 
others  return  to  Chanaan  promising  to  bring  back 
their  younger  brother  Benjamin  (Gen.,  xlii,  25).  Ac- 
cording to  some  commentators  he  was  selected  for  this 
purpose  because  he  had  been  a  principal  factor  in  the 
betrayal  of  Joseph  into  the  hands  of  the  Madianite 
merchants.  The  narrative,  however,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  this,  and  it  is  but  a  conjectural  inference  from 
what  is  otherwise  known  of  Simeon's  violent  and 
treacherous  character.    (See  Siveon,  Tribe  or.) 

Von  HmaoDLAuaR,  Commml.  in  Ometim  (ComioeiiUn'  oa 
oh^ttera  zziz,  xzxIt,  aii  and  jlix) ;  Viaoxnonx,  Did.  dt  Im  BitU, 

Jambs  F.  Dbisoou.. 

Simeon,  Holt,  the  "just  and  devout"  man  of 
Jerusalem  who  according  to  the  narrative  of  St. 
Luke,  greeted  the  infant  Saviour  on  the  occaoon  of 
His  presentation  in  the  Temple  (Luke  ii,  25-35).  He 
was  one  qf  the  pious  Jews  who  were  waiting  fMvthe 
"consolation  of  Israel"  and,  though  advanced  in 
years,  he  had  received  a  premonition  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Who  was  in  him,  tnat  he  would  not  die  befcwe 
he  had  seen  the  expected  Messias.  This  promise 
was  fulfilled  when  throuj^  guidance  of  the  ^lirit 
he  came  to  the  Temple  on  the  day  of  the  IVeaentation, 
and  taking  the  Child  Jesus  in  his  arms,  he  uttered  the 
Canticle  "Nunc  dimittis"  (q.  v.)  (Luke,  ii,  29-32), 
and  after  bleesing  the  Holy  Family  he  proi^iesiea 
concerning  the  Cmld,  Who  "is  set  for  the  fall,  and  for 
the  resurrection  of  many  in  Israel",  and  regarding 
the  mother  whose  "soul  a  sword  shall  pierce,  that, 
out  of  many  hearts,  thoughts  may  be  revealed  .  As 
in  the  case  of  other  personages  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  name  of  Simeon  has  been  connected 
with  untrustworthy  legends,  vis.,  that  he  was  a  rabbi, 
the  son  of  Hillel  and  the  father  of  Ciamaliel  mentioned 
in  Acts,  v,  34.  These  distingiushed  relationships  are 
hardly  compatible  with  the  simple  refnence  of  St. 
Luke  to  Simeon  as  "  a  man  in  Jerusalem  ".  With  like 
reserve  may  we  look  upon  the  leg«id  of  the  two  sons 
of  Simeon,  Charinus,  and  Leucius,  as  set  forth  in  the 
apocryphal  gospel  of  Nioodemus. 

VloouBODZ,  DicMannatra  d*  la  BiiU,  M.  r. 

Jaios  F.  Drisoou.. 

Simeon  of  Durhun  (Stmson),  chronicler,  d.  14 
Oct.,  between  1130  and  1138.  As  a  youth  he  had 
entered  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Jairow  which 
was  removed  to  Durham  in  10Z4,  and  he  was  pro- 
fessed m  1086  or  1086,  subsequent^  attaining  the 
office  of  precentor.  His  chief  work  is  the  "Historia 
ecclefflK  Dunelmenris",  written  between  1104  and 
1108,  givinfc  the  history  of  tiie  bidtopric  down  to 
1096.  He  also  wrote  "Historia  r«um  Ant^otum  et 
Dacorum"  (from  732  to  1129).   The  first  part  down 
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to  957  u  baaed  on  a  northern  annalist  who  made  large 
use  of  Aaser;  the  next  part,  to  1119,  follows  Florence 
of  Worcester;  the  renuunder  is  an  original  compod- 
tion.  Simeon's  authorship  of  this  work  was  vin- 
dicated by  Rudd  (in  1732)  against  Bale  and  Selden. 
He  wrote  some  minor  works  mcluding  "EiHBtola  ad 
Hugonem  de  ardiiepisaopis  Eborad,"  written  about 
1130,  and  some  letters  now  lost. 

Sywumit  Duntlmuuu  opera  amnia,  ed.  Abnold  with  Taluable 
intcoduotion  in  KolU  Stria  (2  voU.,  London,  1882-5) ;  Synwoiut 


Dwulmmiiu  ojjera  el  eolUdaaea,  eontuning  eTeiything  ever  ••- 
erifaed  to  bim  except  the  Hutaria  tocUtia  Dimelmauu,  ed.  with 
Intraduotion  by  Hiwde  in  Surten  Sac,  LI  (Durham,  1868); 


Hitlorieal  Works  V  Sinum  at  DurKam,  tr.  with  pref  uie  and  note* 
by  SravBNSOH  (London,  1856);  Habbt,  Dueriftite  Catalagut 
of  Brttuk  Hilary  (London,  1802-71);  CHXVAUn,  Siptrtoin 
4*M  tamtn  IMoriqiUM  du  mmm  in*  (Faiia,  1905),  with  list  of 
awiiar  raferences,  ■.  v.  Stman, 

Edwin  Bubson. 

Simeon  Stylitw  the  Dder,  Saimt,  was  the  first 
and  probably  the  most  famous  of  the  long  succession 
of  stylUtTyOT  "pillar-hermits",  who  during  more  than 
six  centuries  acquired  by  their  strange  form  of  ascetic- 
ism a  great  reputation  for  holiness  throu^out  eastern 
Christendom.  If  it  were  not  that  our  iiuormation^  in 
the  case  of  the  first  St.  Simeon  and  some  of  his  imita- 
tors, is  based  upon  very  reliable  first-hand  evidence, 
we  should  be  dwpoeed  to  relegate  much  of  what  his- 
tory records  to  the  domain  of  fable;  but  no  modem 
critic  now  ventures  to  dispute  the  r^litjr  of  the  feats 
of  endurance  attributed  to  these  ascetics.  Simeon 
the  Elder,  was  bom  about  388  at  Sisan,  near  the  north- 
ern border  of  Syria.  After  beginning  life  as  a  shep- 
herd boy,  he  entered  a  monastery  before  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  from  the  first  gave  himself  up  to  the 
practice  of  an  austerity  so  extreme  and  to  all  appear- 
ance so  extravag^t,  that  his  brethrrai  judgea  him. 
perhaps  not  unwisely,  to  be  unsuited  to  any  form  oi 
community  -life.  Being  forced  to  quit  them  he  shut 
himself  up  for  three  years  in  a  hut  at  Tell-Neschin, 
where  for  the  first  time  he  passed  the  whole  of  Lent 
without  eating  or  drinking.  This  afterwards  became 
his  reiplar  practice,  and  he  combined  it  with  the  mor- 
tification of  standinjg  continually  upright  so  long  as  his 
limbs  would  sustain  him.  In  nis  later  days  he  was 
able  to  stand  thus  on  his  column  without  support  for 
the  whole  period  of  the  fast.  After  three  years  in  his 
hut,  Simeon  sought  a  rocky  eminence  in  the  desert  and 
compelled  himself  to  remain  a  prisoner  within  a  nar- 
row space  less  than-  twenty  yards  in  diameter.  But 
crowds  of  pilgrims  invaded  the  desert  to  seek  him  out, 
asking  his  counsel  or  his  prayers,  and  leaving  him  in- 
sufficient time  for  his  own  devotions.  This  at  last  de- 
termined him  to  adopt  a  new  way  of  life.  Simeon  had 
a  pillar  erected  with  a  small  platform  at  the  top,  and 
upon  this  he  detenained  to  take  up  hia  abode  until 
death  released  him.  At  first  the  pillar  was  little  more 
than  nine  feet  high,  but  it  was  subsequently  replaced 
by  others,  the  last  m  the  series  being  apparently  over 
fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  However  extravagant 
this  way  of  Ufe  may  seem,  it  undoubtedly  produoed  a 
deep  impression  on  contemporaries,  and  tne  fame  of 
the  ascetic  spread  through  Europe,  Rome  in  particular 
being  remancable  for  the  large  number  of  pictures  of 
the  saint  which  were  there  to  be  seen,  a  faict  which  a 
modem  writer,  Holl,  represents  as  a  factor  of  great 
importance  in  the  development  of  image  worship  (see 
the  Philotesia  in  honour  of  P.  Kleinert,  p.  42-48). 
Even  on  the  highest  of  his  columns  Simeon  was  not 
withdrawn  from  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men.  By 
means  of  a  ladder  which  could  always  be  erected 
against  the  side,  visitors  were  able  to  ascend;  and  we 
know  that  he  wrote  letters,  the  text  of  some  of  which 
we  still  possess,  that  he  instructed  disciples,  and  tluit 
he  also  delivered  addresses  to  those  assembled  be- 
neath. Around  the  tiny  platform  which  surmounted 
the  cf4>ital  of  the  pillar  tbere  was  probably  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  balustrade,  but  the  whole  was  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air,  and  Simeon  seems  never  to  have 


permitted  himself  any  sort  of  cabin  or  shelter.  During 
nis  earlier  years  upon  the  column  there  was  on  the  sum- 
mit a  stake  to  which  he  bound  himself  in  order  to 
maintain  the  upright  position  throughout  Lent,  but 
this  waa  an  alleviation  with  which  he  afterwards  dia- 
penaed.  Great  peraonagea,  such  as  the  Emperor 
Theodoeius  and  the  Elmpress  Eudocia  manifested  the 
utmost  reverence  for  the  saint  and  listened  to  his 
counsels,  while  the  Emperor  Leo  paid  respectful  at- 
tention to  a  letter  Simeon  wrote  to  him  in  favour  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Once  when  he  was  ill 
Theodoeius  sent  three  bishops  to  b««  him  to  descend 
and  allow  himself  to  be  attended  by  pnysiciana,  but  the 
sick  man  preferred  to  leave  his  cure  in  the  hands  of 
God,  and  before  lon^  he  recovered.  After  spending 
thirty-six  years  on  his  pillar,  Simeon  died  on  Friday, 
2  Sept..  459  (Lietsmann,  p.  ^5).  A  contest  arose  be-' 
tween  Antioch  and  Constantinople  for  the  possession  of 
his  remains.  The  preference  was  given  to  Antioch ,  and 
the  p;reater  part  of  his  relics  were  left  there  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  unwalled  city.  The  ruins  of  the  vast 
edifice  erected  in  his  honour  and  known  aa  Qal  'at, 
EKm  '&n  (the  mansion  of  Simeon)  remain  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  oonststs  of  four  basilicas  built  out  from  an 
octagonal  court  towards  the  four  points  of  the  oompaaa. 
In  the  centre  of  the  court  stands  the  base  of  St.  Sim- 
eon's column.  This  edifice,  says  H.  C.  Butler,  "im- 
ouestionably  influenced  contemporary  and  latex 
cnurch  building  to  a  marked  deffee"  (Arbhitecture 
and  other  Arts,  p.  184).  It  seems  to  have  been  a  su- 
preme efifort  of  a  provincial  school  of  architecture 
which  had  borrowed  little  from  Constantinople. 

St.  Simeon's  life  ia  prineipally  known  to  us  from  an  aeoount  by 
Thcodobbt,  who  wsa  a  eontamporaiy;  also  from  the  biotraphy 
of  a  disciple  Antonius  and  fram  a  mora  or  leas  independent  Syriao 
souroe.  All  these  materials  have  been  edited  by  LimiuNN  in 
Harnack  AMD  QaBBAKOT,  Textt  und  UnUrmdiuiiait,  XXXII 
(Berlin,  1806),  no.  4;  Acta  SS.,  Jan.,  I,  234-74.  Sge  also  Da- 
iXRATa  in  S—iu  des  aueiUoiu  Mklari«ust,  LVII  (1895),  S2- 
103;  Stoku  in  Diet.  Ckriat.  BioQ.,  a.  ▼.,  Simton  (12)  5(viilei; 
Holl  in  Philalaia  P.  KUiturt  nun  70.  OebmUlag  CLeipiig, 
1S07).  Upon  the  architecture  of  Qal  'at  Sim  'in  see  Bittlbr, 
Anhtttdurt  and  other  ArU  of  Suria  (New  York,  1904),  184-93; 
DB  VooOb,  Syrit  itntraU,  I  (Paris,  1885),  141-54;  Jdlusn, 
Sinai  et  Surie  (Lille,  1893);  246-61;  Leclzbcq  in  Cabsol,  Diet, 
fareh.  eMi.  I,  2380-88. 

Herbebt  Thitbbton. 

Simeon  Stylitee  the  Toiuver,  Saint,  b.  at  Anti- 
och in  521,  d.  at  the  same  place  24  May,  597.  Hia 
father  waa  a  native  of  Eldessa,  his  mother,  named 
Martha  was  afterwards  revered  aa  a  saint  ana  a  life  of 
her,  which  incorporates  a  letter  of  her  son  written  from 
his  pillar  to  Thomas,  the  guardian  of  the  true  cross  at 
Jerusalem,  has  been  printed.  Like  his  namesake,  the 
first  Stylites,  Simeon  aeema  to  have  been  drawn  very 
young  to  a  life  of  auaterity.  He  attached  himself  to  a 
oommunity  of  ascetics  hving  within  the  mandra  or 
enclosure  of  another  pillar-hermit,  named  John,  who 
acted  as  their  spiritual  director.  Simeon  while  still 
only  a  boy  had  a  pillar  erected  for  himself  close  to  that 
of  John.  It  is  Simeon  himself  who  in  the  above-men- 
tioned letter  to  Thomas  states  that  he  was  living  upon 
a  pillar  when  he  lost  his  first  teeth.  He  maintained 
this  kind  of  life  for  68  years.  In  the  course  of  this 
period,  however,  he  several  times  moved  to  a  new 
pillar,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  of  these  ex- 
changes the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  the  Bi^op  of 
Seleucia  ordained  him  deacon  during  the  short  space 
of  time  he  spent  upon  the  ground.  For  eight  years 
until  John  died,  Simeon  remained  near  his  master'a 
column,  so  near  that  they  could  easily  converse. 
During  this  period  hia  Misteritiea  were  kept  in  aome 
sort  of  check  by  the  older  hennit.  * 

After  John's  death  Simeon  gave  full  rein  to  hia  aa- 
oetical  practices  and  Evagrius  declares  that  he  lived 
only  upon  the  branches  of  a  shrub  that  grew  near 
Theopolis.  Simeon  the  younger  was  ordained  priest 
and  was  thus  able  to  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  mem- 
ory of  hia  mother.  On  such  occasions  his  disciples 
one  after  anotiier  dimbed  up  the  ladder  to  receive 
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OommunMn  at  his  hAnds.  As  in  the  case  of  most  of 
tiie  other  pillar  saints  a  large  number  of  miracles  were 
believed  to  have  been  worked  by  Simeon  the  Younger. 
In  sevcfal  instances  the  cure  was  effected  by  pictures 
rsiveaentinK  him  (Holl  in  "  Philotesia  ",  56) .  Towards 
the  dose  of  nis  life  t^e  saint  occupied  a  column  upon  a 
mountain-side  near  Antiooh  calfed  from  his  miracles 
the  "Hill  of  Wonders",  and  it  was  here  that  he  died. 
Besides  the  letter  mentioned,  several  writings  are  at- 
tributed to  the  younger  Simeon.  A  number  of  these 
mall  spiritual  tractates  were  printed  by  Ooss»-Lusi 
("Nova  PP.  Bib.".  VIII,  iii,  Rome,  1871,  pp.  4-166). 
There  is  also  an  "Apocalypse"  and  letters  to  the  Em- 
perors Justinian  ana  Justin  II  (see  fragments  in  P.  G., 
LXXXVI,  pt.  II,  321&-20).  More  especiaUy  Si- 
meon was  toe  reputed  author  of  a  certain  number  of 
liturgical  hymns,  "Troparis",  etc.  (see  PStridte  in 
"Echos  d'Orient*',  1001  and  1902). 

Simeon  Stylitee  III,  another  pillar  hermit,  who  also 
bore  the  name  Simeon,  is  honoured  by  both  the  Greeks 
and  the  Copts.  He  is  hence  believed  to  have  lived  in 
in  the  fifth  century  before  the  breach  which  occurred 
between  these  Churches.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  very  little  certain  is  known  of  him.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  struck  by  lightning  upon  his  pil- 
lar, built  near  Hegca  in  Cicilia. 

There  ia  m  long  uuTdraary  life  of  8t.  Simeon  the  Youscer  by 
Nieephonia  of  Antioch,  but  we  learn  more  from  the  I^a  of  St. 
Martha,  Ua  mother,  and  from  the  Kcdetiiutical  BUtory  of  Eta- 
OBiua.  All  thaae  have  been  printed  by  the  Bollandiata,  Aelt 
as..  May.  V,  290-131;  framnenta  of  a  Biogravhy  by  Abca- 
mxn  have  bani  mibliahed  by  FArAsopvLoa  KaiuiiKua  in  Fi»a- 
tuty  Vrmmna  (I894Mil-lfiO  and  801-004.  See  alao  ALLATira, 
i><  StuMffnum  tmpMa  (Paria,  1804),  17-22;  Kkumbachbb,  Owdk. 
i»r  ByteuU.  Litt.  (Sad  ed..  Muofoh,  18S7),  144-14S  and  071; 
nUoImm  P.  KUintH  turn  70  OMmrltUtg  (Leipiic,  1907). 

HSRBXBT  THTWrON. 

Slmlft,  Abchdiocbsb  of,  in  India,  a  new  creation  of 
Fiua  X  by  a  Decree  dated  13  September,  1010, 
formed  by  dividing  off  certain  portions  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Agra  and  of  the  Diocese  of  Lahore.  By 
this  arrangem«it  the  following  places  fall  within  the 
territory  OT  the  new  archdiocese:  Simla,  the  metro- 
politan city,  where  the  Church  of  Sts.  Michael  and 
Jos^h  has  bean  adopted  as  the  pro-cathedral,  Am- 
bala,  Higsar,  Kannal,  Patiala.  Nabha,  Sind,  Loharu, 
and  Maler  Kotla,  taken  from  tne  Archdiocese  of  Agra; 
and  Mandi,  Suket,  Kulu,  Lahul  and  Spiti,  taken  from 
the  Diocese  of  Lahore.  As  yet  the  appointment  of 
suffragans  has  been  reserved  to  the  future  by  the  Holy 
See.  As  the  two  more  ancient  dioceses  are  confided 
respective^  to  the  Italian  and  Belgian  IVandseans  of 
the  Capucnin  R^orm,  so  the  new  archdiocese  has 
been  given  to  the  care  of  the  same  Fathers  of  the  E!ng- 
liah  province.  The  first  archbishop  appmnted  is  the 
Most  Rev.  Anselm  E.  J.  Kenealy  who,  as  Father 
Anselm,  O.S.F.C..  was  well  knoira  in  England  as  a 
lector  in  logic  ana  metaphysics,  guardian  of  Crawley 
monastery  m  Sussex^  a  member  of  the  Oxford  Union 
Society,  and  provincial  of  the  ^.ttgiiah  province,  brfore 
being  called  to  Rome  as  definitor  genmd  of  the  order. 
Consecrated  on  1  Jan.,  1011.  at  Rome  by  Cardinal 
Giotti,  assisted  by  the  Ajvhbisnop  of  Westminster  and 
Ardtbishop  Jaequet,  after  visiting  E!ngland  to  select 
some  Fathers  of  the  English  province  to  accompany 
him,  he  sailed  for  India  on  18  April,  and  was  wet 
oonied  with  an  imposing  public  recepticm  on  his  arrival 
at  Simla  on  8  May. 

The  stations  with  resident  clergy  are:  Simla,  Am- 
baUa,  Dagahai,  Casauli,  and  Subathu.  The  stations 
visited  are:  Jutoidi,  Solon,  stations  on  the  Kalksr 
Simla  railway  and  Kidka,  Kamal,  Patiabt,  Rajpura, 
Sirsa,  and  Gind.  The  principal  educational  estab- 
lishments in  the  new  archdiocese  are  at  Simla  and 
Amballa.  At  Simla  the  Nuns  <rf  Jesus  and  Mary 
(established  in  1864)  have  some  of  the  best  schools  in 
India  for  orphans,  boarders,  and  the  training  of 
teachers.  The  Loreto  Nuns  at  Tara  Hall,  Simla 
(established  in  1896),  have  also  first-class  sehools  for 


boarders  and  day-scholars.  There  is  a  {mvate  Mhool 
for  boys  under  the  care  of  the  Capuchin  FaUien  at 
Simla. 

EsNxar  R.  Hmx. 

"^TfflPi  Saimt  and  Apobtub. — ^The  name  of  Smoa 
oeours  in  all  the  passages  <tf  Hie  Goc|>el  aad  Acta, 
in  which  a  list  of  the  Apostles  is  giv».  To  dis- 
tinguish him  from  St.  Peter  he  is  called  (Matt.,  z, 
4;  Mark,  iii,  18)  Kananaios  {KatmrvStt),  or  Kanamtes 
(loiwWnif),  and  Zekites  (rtXarr^:  Luke,  vi,  16; 
Acts,  i,  13).  Both  surnames  have  the  same  significsr 
tion  and  are  a  translation  of  the  Hdirew  qctnd  (the 
Zealous) .  The  name  does  not  rignif  y  that  he  oetooged 
to  the  party  of  Zealots,  but  that  be  had  seal  for  tbe 
Jewish  law,  which  practised  before  his  call.  Jerome 
and  others  wron|;ly  assume  that  Kana  was  his  native 

Slace;  were  this  so,  he  should  have  been  called 
'onaiot.   The    Greeks,    Copts,    and  Ethiopians 


identify  him  with  Nathanaei  of  Canaj  the  first- 
mentioned  also  identify  him  with  the  bridegroom  at 
the  marriage  of  Cao«,  while  in  the  "Chronicon 
paschale"  and  elsewhere  he  is  identified  with  Simon 
Clopaa.  The  Abyssinians  accordingly  relate  that  he 
suffered  crucifixion  as  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  after 
he  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  Samaria.  Where  he 
actually  preached  the  Gospel  is  uncertain.  Almost 
aU  the  lands  of  tiie  then  known  world,  even  as  far 
as  Britain,  have  been  mentioned;  according  to  the 
Greeks,  he  preached  on  tbe  Black  Sea,  in  Egypt, 
Northern  Africa,  and  Britain,  while,  according  to 
the  Latin  "Passio  Simonis  et  Judo;",  the  author  of 
which  was  (Lip^us  maintains)  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  Parthian  Empire  in  the  finit 
century,  Simon  laboured  in  Persia,  and  was  there 
martyred  at  Suanir.  However,  Suanir  is  probably 
to  be  soiudit  in  Colchis.  According  to  Moees  of 
Chorene,  ^mon  met  his  death  in  Werio^hora  in 
Iberia;  according  to  the  Geoimans,  he  preached  in 
Colchis.  His  puce  of  burial  is  unknown.  Ccm- 
oeming  his  relics  our  information  is  as  uncertain  as 
oonceming  his  preaching.  From  Babylon  to  Rome 
and  Toulouse  we  Gnd  traces  of  them;  at  Rome  thej 
are  vonerated  under  the  Altar  of  the  Crucifixion  in 
the  Vatican.  His  usual  attribute  is  the  saw,  since 
his  body  is  said  to  have  been  sawed  to  pieces,  and 
more  rarely  the  lance.  He  is  regarded  as  the  patron 
of  tannm.  In  the  Western  Church  he  is  venerated 
together  with  Jude  (Thaddsus);  in  the  East  aep- 
arately.  Hie  Western  Church  keeps  his  feast  on 
28  October;  the  Giedu  and  Copts  on  10  May. 

Aela  SS.,  Oet.,  XII,  421-M:  Linroa,  ZN;  anetrniUa  ^aw- 
idtoMdUen  (Bnuatriek,  188»-iwn,  I,  IIM;  II-STIlf-JOO:  Ml 
Ju^qgr.  laMna  (Brunela.  1888-lOOQ).  1122;  BOLW.  trmem  (2nd 
ad.,  BriMMla.  1909),  231.  -  . 

EunoNa  LOnua. 

<f<Tn«»*i-  See  Pbtbb,  Saint. 

Umon,  RicRABD.  See  Cbricibu,  Biblical;  In- 
TBODDcnoN,  Biblical. 

ffimo^*  da  OraanJco,  a  Lombard  architect  and 
builder  of  the  fourteenth  century  whose  memoiy  is 
chiefly  connected  with  the  cathedral  of  Milan  in  the 
course  of  its  erection.  He  was  probably  a  native  of 
the  town  (^Orsenigo  in  the  district  of  Come.  His  name 
is  inscribed  in  1387  on  the  list  <tf  mastos  of  work 
at  the  Duomo,  immediately  after  that  of  Marco  da 
Campione,  who  heads  his  associates,  and  it  amears 
subsequently  alternately  with  that  of  Nicolas  Bona- 
venture  of  Paris.  Orsenigo  is  styled  integnerivt. 
Another  master  of  the  same  name,  Paolino  Orsenigo. 

3k>yed  upon  the  works  of  the  cathedral 


was  likewise  empk  ,  

in  1400  under  the  title  ofmagiater  a  Ugnanme,  pabspt 
master  of  the  scaffolding.  ,  ^ 

Naouib.  K^HuOer  Lexicon  (Mtuiah.  IMl);  Cusmmau, 
Aorta  deOa  ScuUun  (Vanioe,  1863);  Pamim,  Aakaa  actOfUn 
(London,  1808).  .  ^ 

M.  L.  Hamour. 
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Simonlana,  aG&ostic,  AntinomiaDsectof  theaeoond 
oentury  which  regarded  Simon  Magus  as  its  founder 
and  which  traced  its  doctrines  back  to  him.  The 
Smoniana  ate  mentioned  byr  Hegesippus  (in  Euse- 
biuB,  "Hist,  eocl.",  IV,  xxii);  their  doctrines  are 
quoted  and  oiHJOsed  in  connexion  with  Simon  Magus 
■    -        8  rAdv.  haer.",  I,  ndii),  by  the  "Phflo- 


by  Irenaus  \  i»i»T.  uooi.  ,  a^u^/,  uj 
aophumena"  (VI.  ix-xx;  X,  xii),  and  later  by  Epi- 
phanius  ("Haer.' ,  xxii).  In  the  "Philosophumena" 
Simon's  doctrine  is  described  according  to  his  reputed 
work,  ""The  Great  Declaration";  it  is  evident  that 
we  have  here  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  the  Simonians 
as  they  bad  developed  in  the  second  century.  Ao- 
oording  to  these  Uiere  was  a  perfect,  eternal  unf^w- 
ated  being  (fife),  that  contained  an  invisible,  hidden 
ebnnent  and  a  visible,  manifest  element;  the  hidden 
is  concealed  in  the  manifest;  the  action  of  both  is 
similar  to  that  of  Uie  intelligible  and  the  senrible 
in  Plato.  From  that  which  remains  concealed  of  the 
ungenerated  being  six  roots  (powers)  emanated  in 
pairs  and  Uiese  pairs- oorreqx>nd  at  the  same  time 
to  heaven  and  eartii,  sun  and  moon,  air  and  water; 
In  tiheir  potentiality  is  oontuned  the  entire  power. 
This  unlimited  power  is  the  "Standing  One"  (tmit), 
the  seventh  root  (power)  oorreqionding  to  the  seventh 
day  alter  the  six  davs  of  creation.  This  seventh 
power  existed  before  the  world,  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  moved  upon  the  face  of  tiie  waters  (Gen.,  i,  2). 
When  it  does  not  remain  in  the  six  roots  (in  poten- 
tiality), but  is  actually  developed  in  the  world,  it  is 
then  in  substance,  magnitude,  and  perfection  the  same 
as  the  unlimited  power  of  the  ungenerated  being 
(pantheistic  emanation).  Aa  the  female  side  of  the 
original  bein^  appears  tiie ' '  thought  "or"conception" 
(frvoMi),  which  B  the  mother  of  the  aeons.  The 
"Standing  One"  is  regarded  as  containing  both 
aexea.  The  first  six  "powers"  are  followed  by  other 
less  important  emanations:  archangels,  angels,  the 
demiurge  who  fashions  the  world,  who  is  also  the 
God  of  the  Jews.  The  jealousy  of  the  inferior 
spirits  seems  to  have  forced  the  "Einnoia"  to  tdce 
female  forms  and  to  migrate  from  one  body  into  an- 
other, until  Simon  Magus,  the  great  power  sent  forth 
by  the  original  being,  discovered  her  in  Helena  and 
released  her.  The  deliverance  was  wrought  by  his 
being  recognised  as  this  highest  power  of  God,  the 
"Standing  One".  Men  are  also  saved  by  accepting 
Simon's  doctrine,  by  recognizing  him  as  the  great 
power  of  God.  The  Old  Testament  and  its  law,  by 
which  mankind  was  only  brought  into  bondage,  was 
opposed  (antinomianism)  as  thie  work  of  the  inferior 
god  of  the  Jews  (the  Demiurge).  The  Simonians 
used  magic  and  tneui]gry,  incantations,  and  love- 
potions;  uiey  declared  idolatry  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence that  was  neither  good  nor  bad,  proclaimed 
fornication  to  be  perfect  love,  and  led  very  disor- 
derly, immoral  lives.  In  general,  they  regarded  noth- 
ing in  itself  as  good  or  bad  by  nature.  It  was  not 
good  works  that  made  men  blessed,  in  the  next  world, 
but  the  grace  bestowed  by  Simon  and  Helena  on 
those  who  united  with  them.  The  Simonians 
venerated  and  worshipped  Simon  under  the  image  of 
ZeuSj  and  Helena  under  that  of  Athene.  The  sect 
flounshed  in  Syria,  in  various  districts  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  at  Rome.  In  the  third  century  remnants  of  it 
still  existed  (Or^,  "Centra  Cds.'',  I,  57;  VI,  11), 
which  survived  until  the  fourth  century.  Eiumius 
("Hist,  eccl.",  II,  xiii)  calls  the  Simmiians  the  most 
immoral  and  depraved  of  mankind.  (Closely  con- 
nected with  them  were  the  Dositheans  and  Men- 
andrians,  who  should  be  regarded  probably  as 
branches  of  the  Simonians.  Their  names  came  from 
Dositheus  and  Meander,  of  whom  the  first,  a  Samari- 
tan, was  originidly  the  teacher  and  then  the  pupil 
of  Simon  Magus,  while  Menander  was  a  pupil  and, 
after  Simon's  death,  his  most  impwtant  successor. 
Doaitheus  is  said  to  have  oiqposed  antinomianism. 


that  is,  (he  rejection  of  Old  Testament  law.  As  late 
as  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  Eulogius  of 
Alexandria  (in  Photius,  "Bibliotheca  cod.",  230) 
opposed  DoBitheans  who  lemrded  Dositheus  as  the 
great  prophet  foretold  by  Moses.  Dositheus  died 
a  tragis  death  from  starvation  ("Paeudo-Clemen. 
Reeognitions,"  I,  57,  72;  II,  11;  Origen,  "Contra 
Cel8.Vli67;  VI,  11:  "De  principiis",  IV,  17;  "In 
Matth.  (3omm.".  XXXII,  P.  L.,  XIII,  1643;  "In 
Luo.  Horn.",  XXV,  ibid.,  1866;  Epiphamus,  "iW.", 
XX).  like  Simon,  Menando-  also  proclaimed  him- 
self to  be  the  one  sent  of  Ciod,  the  Messias.  In 
the  same  way  he  taught  the  creation  of  the  world 
by  angels  who  were  sent  by  the  Ennoia.  He  asserted 
that  men  received  immortality  and  the.  resurrection 
by  his  baptism  and  {H^ised  magical  arts.  The 
sect  named  after  him,  the  Menandrions,  continued 
to  exist  for  a  oonsideraDle  length  of  time. 

Sn  the  biblkxnphy  to  Sihoh  Maqus. 

J.  P.  KiBBCB. 

Stanon  Macus.— According  to  the  testimony  of  St. 
Justin  ("First  Apolog. ",  xxvi),  whose  statement  aa  to 
this  should  probably  be  bdieved,  Simon  came  from 
Gitta  (in  the  Pseudo-Clementine  Homilies,  II,  xxii, 
called  (TtTt&p)  in  the  country  of  the  Samaritans.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  persecution  (o.  37  a.  o.)  of  the 
early  (jhristian  community  at  Jerusalem  that  began 
with  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  when  Philip  the 
Deacon  went  m>m  Jerusalem  to  Samaria,  Simon  lived 
in  the  latter  city.  By  his  magic  arts,  because  of 
which  he  was  called  "Magus",  and  by  his  teachings 
in  which  he  announced  himself  as  the  great  power  of 
God",  he  had  made  a  name  for  himseu  and  bad  won 
adherents.  He  listened  to  Philip's  sermons,  was  im- 
pressed by  them,  and  like  many  of  his  countrymen 
was  baptized  and  united  with  the  community  of  be- 
lievers m  Christ.  But,  as  was  evident  later,  his  con- 
version was  not  the  result  of  the  inner  conviction  of 
faith  in  Christ  as  the  Redeemer,  but  rather  from  sd- 
fish  motives,  for  he  hoped  to  pain  greater  mapnai 
power  and  thus  to  ina«ase  ids  influence.  For  ymen 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  John  came  to  Samaria  to  be- 
stow on  ibe  bdievers  biHitised  by  Philip  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  Spirit  which  was  accompamed  by  miracu- 
lous manifestations,  Simon  offered  them  money,  de- 
siring ihem  to  grant  him  what  he  regarded  as  ma^cal 
power,  so  that  he  also  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  could 
Bestow  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thi^eby  produce  ducfa 
miraculous  results.  Fun  of  indignation  at  such  an 
offer  Peter  rebuked  him  sharply,  comorted  him  to  pen- 
ance and  conversion  and  warned  him  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  his  conduct.  Under  the  influence  of  Peter's 
rebuke  Simmi  begged  the  Apostles  to  pray  for  him 
(Acts,  viii,  9-29).  However,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous report  of  the  authorities  of  the  second  centiiry, 
he  persisted  in  his  false  views.  The  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  early  Church  universally  represent  him 
as  the  first  heretic,  the  "Father  of  Heresies". 

Simon  is  not  mentioned  again  in  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  acooimt  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  is  the  sole  auth<»itative  report  that  we  have 
about  him.  The  statements  of  the  writers  of  the  sec- 
ond century  ooncemin|;  him  are  hugely  legendiu-y,  and 
it  is  di£Scult  or  rather  mipoesible  to  extract  from  them 
any  historical  fact  the  details  of  which  are  established 
with  certainty.  St.  Justin  of  Rome  ("First  Apolog. ", 
xxvi;  Ivi;  "Dialogus  c.  Tryphonem*',  cxx)  describes 
Simon  as  a  man  who,  at  tm  instigation  of  demons, 
claimed  to  be  a  god.  Justin  says  further  that  Simon 
came  to  Rome  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius and  by  his  magic  arts  won  roany  followers  so 
that  these  erected  on  the  island  in  the  Tiber  a  statue 
to  him  as  a  divinity  with  the  inscription  "Simon  the 
Holy  God".  The  statue,  however,  that  Justin  took 
for  one  dedicated  to  Simon  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  old  Sabine  divinity  Semo  Sanctis.  Statues  of 
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this  early  god  with  similar  iBscriptions  have  been 
found  on  the  island  in  the  Tiber  and  elsewhere  in 
Rome.  It  is  plain  that  the  interchange  of  e  and  t  in 
the  Roman  characters  led  Justin,  or  the  Roman  Chris- 
tians before  him,  to  look  upon  tne  statue  of  the  early 
Sabine  deity,  of  whom  ibm  knew  nothing,  as  a 
statue  of  the  magician.  Whether  Justin's  opinion 
that  Simon  Magus  came  to  Rome  rests  only  on  the 
fact  that  he  believed  Roman  followers  had  erected  this 
statue  to  him,  or  whether  he  had  oUier  iofonnation  on 
this  point,  cannot  now  be  positively  determined.  His 
testimony  cannot,  therefore,  be  verified  and  so  re- 
mains doubtful.  The  later  anti-heretical  writers  who 
report  Simon's  residence  at  RomCj  take  Justin  and  the 
apocryphal  Acts  of  Peter  as  their  authority,  so  that 
their  testimony  is  of  no  value.  Simon  brought  with 
with  him,  so  Justin  and  other  authorities  state,  a  par- 
amour from  Tyre  called  Helena.  He  claimed  that  she 
was  the  fint  conception  (trma)  whom  he,  as  the 
"great  power  of  God",  bad  freed  from  bondage. 

Simon  plays  an  important  part  in  the  "iWido- 
Clementines  '.  He  appears  here  as  the  chief  antag- 
onist of  the  Apostle  Peter,  by  whom  he  is  everywhere 
followed  and  opposed.  The  alleged  magical  arts  of  the 
magician  and  Peter's  efforts  against  him  are  described 
in  a  wav  that  is  absolutely  imaipnary.  The  entire  ac- 
count lacks  all  historical  bans.  In  the  "Fhiloso- 
phumena"  of  Hippolytus  of  Rome  (vi,  vii-xx),  the 
doctrine  of  Simon  ana  his  followers  is  treated  in  de- 
tail. The  work  also  relates  circumstantiallv  how  Si- 
mon laboured  at  Rome  and  won  many  by  his  magic 
arts,  and  how  he  attacked  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  who  opposed  him.  According  to  this  account 
the  rwutation  of  the  magician  was  greatly  injured  b^ 
the  efforts  of  the  two  Apostles  and  the  number  of  his 
followers  became  constantly  smaller.   He  oonse- 

Siuently  left  Rome  and  returned  to  his  home  at  Gitta. 
n  order  to  give  his  scholars  there  a  proof  of  his  hi^er 
nature  and  divine  mission  and  thus  r^ain  his  au- 
thoritjr,  be  had  a  grave  dug  and  permitted  himself  to 
be  buried  in  it,  after  previously  prophesying  that  after 
three  days  he  would  rise  alive  from  it.  But  the 
promised  resurrection  did  not  take  place ;  Simon  died 
m  the  ^ve.  The  apocryphal  Acts  of  St.  Peter  give 
an  entu«ly  different  account  of  Simon's  conduct  at 
Rome  and  of  his  death  (Lipsius,  "Die  apokryphen 
Apoetelgeschichten  und  ApMtellegenden",  II,  Ft.  I 
(Brunswick,  1887).  In  this  work  also  great  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  struffile  between  Simon  and  the  two 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome.  By  his  magic  arts 
Simon  had  also  sought  to  win  the  Emperor  Nero  for 
himself,  an  attempt  in  which  he  had  been  thwarted  by 
the  Apostles.  As  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines 
Simon  offered  to  ascend  into  the  heavens  before  the 
^es  of  Nero  and  the  Roman  populace;  by  magic  he 
did  rise  in  the  air  in  the  Roman  Forum,  but  the  pray- 
ers of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  caused  him  to  fall, 
so  that  he  was  severely  injured  and  shortly  afterwards 
died  miserably.  Amobius  reports  this  alleged  at- 
tempt to  fly  and  the  death  of  Simon  with  stiU  other 
particulars  ("Adv.  nationes",  ii,  xii;  cf.  "Constit. ' 
Apost. ",  vi,  ix) .  This  legend  led  later  to  the  erection 
of^  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Apostles  on  the  alleged 
spot  of  Simon's  fall  near  the  Via  Sacra  above  the 
Forum.  The  stones  of  the  pavement  on  which  the 
Apostles  knelt  in  prayer  and  which  are  said  to  contain 
the  impression  of  their  knees,  are  now  in  the  wall  of 
the  Church  of  Santa  Francesca  Romana. 

All  these  narratives  belong  natiurally  to  the  do- 
main of  l^nd.  It  is  evident  from  them,  however, 
that,  acconling  to  the  tradition  of  the  second  century, 
Simon  Magus  appeared  as  an  opponent  of  Chnetiaa 
doctrine  and  of  tne  Apostles,  and  as  a  heretic  or  rather 
as  a  false  Messias  of  the  Apostolic  a^.  This  view 
rests  on  the  sole  authoritative  histonc^  account  of 
him,  that  given  us  by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It 
oaonot  be  determined  how  far  one  or  another  detail 


oi  his  later  life,  as  given  in  esBeatilUly  legendary  form 
in  the  authorities  of  the  second  century  and  the  fol- 
lowing era,  may  be  traced  to  histoneal  tradition. 
Baur  ("  Die  christl.  Gnosis",  310)  and  some  of  hia  ad- 
herents have  denied  the  historical  existence  of  Simon 
and  his  sect.  This  view,  oiqpoeed  to  the  account  in 
the  Book  of  Acts,  and  to  the  tradition  of  the  second 
century,  is  now  abandoned  by  aU  serious  historiana. 
Further  this  "legendary"  SioK>n  was  made  an  esMD- 
tial  link  by  the  Tubingen  Sdiool  of  Baur  and  his  fot- 
lawen  for  historical  evidence  of  the  alleged  "Fb- 
trine"  and  "Pauline"  factions  in  the  ear^  Gbardi, 
Which  had  fought  with  one  another  and  from  whoae 
union  the  Catholic  Church  arose.  For  the  same  rear 
sons  this  school,  especially  Lipsius.  assigns  the  labouia 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  which  it  claims  are  first  made 
known  by  these  apocryphal  writings,  to  the  domain 
of  legend.  All  these  theories,  however,  are  without 
basis  and  have  been  abandoned  by  serious  histarkal 
scholars,  even  among  nonrCath<riic8  (cf.  Sdkmidt, 
"Fetrus  in  Rom",  Luoeme,  1892).  A  devekiped  nra- 
tem  of  doctrines  is  attributed  to  Simon  andhis ud- 
lowers  in  the  anti-4ieretical  writhigs  of  the  eaify 
Church,  especially  in  Irensus  ("Adv.  her.",  I,  rriii; 
IV:  VI,  xJDdii),  m  the  "I%ikMophumena"  (VI,  VII 
sq.),  andinEpiphaniu8("Hier.",XXII).  Theworic 
"The  Great  Declaration"  ('As^^aru  /iryaX^)  was  also 
ascribed  to  Simon,  and  the  "Pseudo-Clementines" 
also  present  hia  teaching  in  detaiL  How  mucli  of  this 
system  actually  bek>nged  to  Simon  cannot  now  be  d»- 
termined.  Still  his  wctrine  seems  to  have  been  a 
heathen  Gnosticism,  in  which  he  proclaimed  hmmJff 
as  the  Standing  One  (^lit),  the  principal  emaaatkm 
of  the  Deity  and  the  Redeemer.  According  to  Iiw- 
Kus  he  claimed  to  have  appeared  in  Samaria  as  the 
Father,  in  Judea  as  the  8aa,  and  among  the  heathoa 
as  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  manifestation  or  the  EternaL 
He  asserted  that  Helena,  who  went  about  with  him, 
was  the  first  conception  of  the  Deity,  the  mother  of 
all,  by  whom  the  Deity  had  created  the  angels  and  the 
sons.  The  cosmic  forces  had  cast  her  into  oorpcneal 
bonds,  from  which  she  was  released  by  Simon  aa  the 
great  power.  In  morals  Simon  was  probab^  Ant*- 
nomian,  an  tmemy  of  Old  Testament  law.  His  magi- 
cal arts  were  continued  by  his  disciples;  these  led 
unbridled,  licentious  lives,  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
principles  which  they  had  teamed  from  their  master. 
At  any  rate  they  eaSied  themsdvea  Simonians,  giving 
Simon  Magus  as  their  founder. 

EiTncBnTa,  Chttrdt  HM.,  11,  13;  Hivobntbu),  Ka—ttttAitM* 
da  UrckrutmtvmM  (Leipiig,  ISM):  Haobhakx,  rJniiicHi 
Kircke  (Fieibunt,  1861),  6Sfi  loq.;  Lanocn,  Dm  CteiMMnniMiM; 
ihre  EntMehunt  u.  ihn  Tenthmm  (Cotluk,  1890);  Watis,  Dw 
Pieudo-KUnuntinm  (Leipsic,  IWM);  LtnuHO,  Le  mtmtrlt 
UiioaulaTie  H  Simim*  Uaga  t  dttta  nu  wiiaia  in  "  JVnoM  BiiJL  di 
onA.  eriti."  (1900),  29-66;  Satio,  S.  Onutiao  maHin  t  Tavf- 
ttoti  del  Simon*  Maga  m  Boma  in  driUA  eaUaliea  (1910),  IV, 
632  aq.,  673  aa.;  PbIfcsb,  Ltbm  u.  Lehn  Simaiu  dm  Mugim 
muA  dm  pmio-UemtntinitekeH  HomUitn  (Ratiabiiiji,  IMH); 
Reduch,  Die  nmontanucAe  Shrift  'A»^«m<  |try«A4  m  Artk,/, 
Oeeeh.derPkilotopliie  (1910), 374  aq.;  Webes,  Hiit.  t/Stmamtm 
Ou  ChntHan  CkurA  (Baltimon,  1909);  Salwjh  in  DicL.  Ckritt. 
Biot;  t.v.  Simm  (1)  Mbfue. 

J.  P.  KmSCH. 


Simon  t/t  CmcU  (Sdosonb  FteAir),  Bi^bbsbo, 
Italianpreacherand  asoetical  writer,  b.  at  Cascia,  Itahr; 
d.  at  Florence,  2  February,  1348.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  the  Cnder  of  Augustinian  Hermits,  where  he 
became  distinguished  for. learning  and  as  a  model  of 
every  monastic  virtue.  He  displayed  great  ability  aa 
a  preacher,  and  hia  sermons  at  Peruoa,  Bologna, 
Siena,  and  Florence  bore  much  fruit.  He  was  espe- 
cially successful  in  his  work,  among  fallen  women, 
malnng  many  conversions  and  founding  tot  them  a 
house  of  penance.  He  also  established  at  Florence  a 
convent  of  women  under  the  AtiguBthiian  rule.  He 
was  beatified  by  Gref^ory  XVI  in  1833.  He  wrote 
"  De  gestis  Christi ",  a  history  of  the  Gospels  in  fifteen 
books  wherein  the  mystical  sense  of  the  sacred  naR»- 
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tive  is  simply  but  learnedly  set  forth.  The  work  was 
published  at  Basle  (1517),  Colore  (1533,  1540),  and 
Ratisbon  (1733).  He  is  likewise  the  author  of  an 
"Expoeitio  super  evangelia"  (Venice,  1486;  Fk>renoe, 
1496),  of  a  work  in  Ita£an  on  the  evils  exisUng  among 
the  eiergy  (Milan,  1521;  Turin,  1779),  and  a  treatise 
"De  beata  Vizgine"  (Bade,  1517).  Unpublished 
works  of  his  are~'De  doctrina  Christiana":  "De  vita 
Christiana";  "De  cognitione  peccati";  "EjqxMitio 
«vmboli";  "De  q>ecaIo  cniciB";  "De  osuflictu 
(utristiano". 

HVBTBB,  WsMMidolor.  BlANCHM  M.  KeLIiT. 

Simon  of  CniDMid,  cardinal,  b.  near  Rochechou- 
art  in  the  Diocese  of  Lunoges  before  1360;  d.  at  Pm- 
tiers  14  Dec.,  1422.  He  studied  law  at  Orleans  and 
later  enioyed  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  canonist. 
In  1382  he  became  Bishop  of  Agea,  was  transferred  to 
Bdsiera  in  1383,  and  to  Poitiers  in  1385.  He  never 
occupied  the  See  of  Sens  to  which  he  was  named  in 
1390;  but  the  following  year  he  became  titular  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  and  Administrator  of  the  Diocese 
of  Avignon.  His  appointment  to  the  archiepisco- 
fwl  See  of  Reims  (1409)  was  followed  by  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  cardinalate  in  1413,  and  from  that  date 
until  his  death  he  was  Administrator  of  the  Diocese 
of  Poitiers.  A  very  prominent  figure  in  the  Great 
Schism,  he  resolute^  championed  Uie  cause  of  Clem- 
ent VII,  but  was  a  decided  opponent  of  his  successor, 
Benedict  XIII.  In  diplomatic  missions  and  at  na- 
tional synods  he  agitated  in  favour  of  the  withdrawal 
from  the  lattw's  obedience.  As  a  president  of  the 
Council  <A  Pisa  in  1409  he  proclaimed  the  deposition 
both  Gregory  XII  and  Benedict  XIII,  and  secured  the 
election  m  Alexander  V.  At  the  Council  of  Constance 
an  extraordinary  form  of  papal  dection,  which  granted 
a  vote  to  certam  national  delegates  along  with  the 
cardinals,  was  carried  largely  through  his  efforts. 
In  his  writings,  still  w:idely  scattered  and  to  a  great 
extent  unedited,  he  so  exaggerates  the  authority 
<rf  the  civil  power  to  the  detriment  of  the  spiritual 
rights  of  the  Apostolic  See  that  some  of  his  views  are 
rrally  schismaticaL  He  has  been  ri^tly  called  a  pre- 
cursor of  both  theoloocal  and  political  Gallicaniam. 

Saumbibb  in  Diet.  ThtoL  Calh.,  Ill  (Puis,  1908],  ■.  t. 
Cmmaud:  loaH,  Th*  Onat  8M*m  qTM*  W*M  (New  York,  1907), 
167,  paaim. 

N.  A.  Webbb. 

Simon  of  Cramona,  a  theolo^cal  writer  and  cele- 
brated preacher  belonging  to  the  Order  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, date  of  birth  unknown  >  d.  at  Padua,  1390. 
He  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  field  of  his  labours  was  Northern  Italy, 
especially  the  Venetian  territory.  Excerpts  from  his 
sermons  were  published  under  the  title  "Postilla 
super  Evangeliis  et  Epistolis  Omnium  Dominicarum" 
(Reutlingen,  1484).  He  left  several  works  in  manu- 
script, among  which  may  be  mentioned  "In  Quatuor 
Libros  Sententiarum",  "Qunstiones  de  indul^^ntia 
POrtiuneuhs",  and  "Quastiones  de  sanguine  Chnsti". 

OnnraBB.  BOt.  Augiut.  (InanbtMit,  1708)7276  aqq. 

Jameb  F.  DribooUi. 

Simon  of  Sudbury,  Archbishoi>  of  Canterbury,  b. 
at  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  England,  of  middle-class  parents, 
date  of  birth  unknown;  d.  at  London,  14  June,  1381. 
After  taking  a  degree  in  law  at  Paris,  he  proceeded 
to  Rome,  became  chaplain  to  Innocent  VI,  and  was 
sent  to  Ehi^and  as  nuncio  to  Edward  III  in  1356.  In 
1361  Sudbury  was  made  Bishop  of  London,  after 
being  chancellor  of  Salisbury.  He  was  busy  with 
John  of  Gaunt  over  negotiations  with  Fnnce  in 
1372-73,  and  while  complaints  were  made  that  his 
Mthedral  in  London  was  neglected,  the.  bishop  en- 
riched his  native  town  by  building  and  endowmg  a 
collegiate  church  on  the  site  of  his  uither's  old  house. 
Sudbury  succeeded  Tiangham  as  Archbishop  of  Cantei^ 
bury  in  1375,  and  his  friendship  with  John  (rf  Gaunt 


and  the  Lancastrian  party  at  once  brought  him  into 
opposition  with  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  London,  and 
WuUam  of  W^eham,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Sud- 
bunr  was  an  amiable  but  not  a  strong  man,  and  John 
of  Gaunt's  support,  of  Wyclif  made  the  archbishop 
reluctant  to  proceed  against  the  latter.  Courte- 
nay's  pressure  forced  Wyclif  to  be  summoned  before 
the  bishops  in  1377,  but  Wyclif,  who  had  not  yet 
incurred  a  fomuJ  charge  of  heresy,  had  Lancas- 
ter and  the  influence  of  the  court  at  his  back,  and 
escaped  condemnation.  Archbishop  Sudbury  be- 
came lord  chancellor  in  1380,  on  the  resignation 
of  Scrape,  and  this  acceptance  of  office  cost  him 
his  life  a  year  later  at  the  great  uprising  of  the 
peasants. 

On  11  June,  1381,  the  archbishop  was  with  Richard 
II  and  his  ministers  in  the  Tower  of  London,  when 
the  peasants  marched  on  the  ciqiital.  On  14  June, 
while  Richard  was  holding  conference  with  Wat 
Tyler  at  Mile  End,  and  agreeing  to  the  demands  of 
the  peasants,  a  crowd  invadecT  the  Tower  crying 
"Where  is  the  traitor  to  the  kingdom?  Where  is 
the  spoiler  of  the  commons?"  "Neither  a  traitor, 
nor  diespoiler  am  I,  but  thy  archbishop",  came  the 
reply.  In  vain  the  archbishop  warned  the  mob  that 
heavy  punishment  would  follow  his  death;  the  hatred 
of  the  people  against  all  whom  they  judged  responsible 
for  the  poll-tax  left  no  room  in  their  hearts  for  mercy. 
The  archbishop  was  dragged  from  his  chamber  to 
Tower  Hill,  and  there  witli  many  blows  his  head  was 
struck  off — to  be  placed  on  London  Bridge,  according 
to  the  savajje  custom  of  the  time.  A  few  days  later, 
when  the  rising  wsa  over,  the  head  was  taken  down, 
and,  widi  the  archbidiop  s  body,  removed  to  Canter- 
buiy  for  burisl.  It  was  said  that  Sudbury,  when 
Bishop  of  London,  had  discouraged  pilgrimages  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Cwterbury;  he  was 
known  to  be  the  friend  of  John  of  Lancaster,  and  he 
had  imprisoned  John  Ball,  the  peasant  leader,  as  his 
predecessors  had  done,  at  Maiostone.  But  the  fact 
that  Iw  was  chancellor  was  the  real  cause  of  Sudbury's 
violent  death.  Nevertheless,  there  were  many 
who  loved  the  mQd  and  gentie  archbishop,  and  who 
counted  him  a  mart}rr. 

RTMsm,  Fmtera;  Kniohton,  Ckronicm  Anelia,  ed.  THOimox; 
Wauinobau,  Hu*.  Anelicana;  Hiodxn,  PolvAnmitm;  tU  in 
BMt  iScriM.    FBOiasABT,  Shihbt'  CoruHtutional  HitMy. 

JOSEFH  ClATTON. 

Simon  of  Toumai,  professor  in  the  Univosity  <A 
Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
dates  of  birth  and  death  unknown.  He  was  teaching 
before  1184,  as  he  signed  a  document  at  tiie  same 
time  as  Gerard  de  Pucelle,  who  died  in  that  year 
Bishop  of  Coventiy.  The  chroniclers  of  the  period, 
however  they  differ  on  other  points,  are  unanimous 
in  proclaiming  Simon's  brilliancy  in  i^losophy, 
which  subject  he  taught  for  ten  years.  Later  he 
lectured  on  theology  with  equal  success.  In  his 
lectures  he  utilized  the  many  works,  including  Aris- 
totle's philosophical  writings,  which  were  being  made 
known  by  the  labours  of  tiie  Arab  translators. 
Simon's  teachings  aroused  su^icion  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  twdfth  oentuiy.  His  enemies  were, 
probid)ly,  tiie  opponents  of  the  new  philosophy; 
the  accounts  given  by  Thomas  de  Cantimpr£,  Mat- 
thew Paris,  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis  before  them, 
though  differing  considerably  as  '^a  details,  agree  at 
least  in  saying  that  Simon  was  struck  dumb  as  a 
punishment  for  his  blamihemy  or  his  heretical  asser- 
tions regarding  the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith.  It 
would  l^  difficult  now  to  determine  whether  in  pri- 
vate eonversation  he  made  statements  that  are  not 
contained  in  his  works;  the  latter,  however,  of  -vhich 
but  few  have  been  printed,  are  orthodox.  TTiey 
consist  chiefly  of  a  "Summa  theologica"  or  "Senten- 
tise",  various  "Qiuestiones",  "Smnons",  and  the 
"Expodtw  in  qymbolum  s.  Athanasii"  printed  in  the 
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"BiUiotheca  Carinensis",  IV  (Rome,  1880),  832^. 
The  work  entitled  "  De  tnbus  impostaribus'' whs  not 
written  by  Simon.  A  letter  of  Stephoi  of  Toumai, 
earUer  tlian  1192,  speaks  in  very  flattering  terms  of  a 
Simon,  who  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the 
subject  of  this  article. 

HM.  IMtr.  <h  la  Pnnet,  XVI,  38S-M;  DBNirus  and  Cbat»- 
UlTH,  CAartulnrim  Vnivett.  Pari;  I,  IS,  71:  Hacr<ai7,  HMoirt  de 
la  vhilowvlM  tcoloMtitue  (Paria,  1880),  58-62:  Notiea  et  txtraitt 
dn  manutaiU  de  la  Bibt.  Nat.,  XXXI.  pt.  II,  293-300;  Notieu 
•I  extraiU  de  «iuf«u«  manuecriU  (Pana,  1891),  III,  2S0-59; 
UBBmwxo-BBIKU,  Grtmdriu  itr  0—ekichU  dtr  Philotophie 
fBarlin,  1906),  II,  211,  277,  etc.;  db  Wolt,  Hietoirt  it  ta  pttU- 
otopkU  teotaeHtue  .  .  .  dane  lee  Pnye  Bae  (Bnuaeb,  189S),  39, 
etc.;  HUMniett  nUo—fltitmBetgique  (Bninek,  1910),  86-^7. 

J.  DE  GH£UJNCK. 

Simon  Stock,  Saint,  b.  in  the  County  of  K«it, 
Eln^and,  about  1165;  d.  in  the  Carmelite  monastery 
at  Bordeaux.  France,  16  May,  1265.  On  account 
of  his  EJnglisn  birth  he  is  also  called  Simon  Anj^us. 
It  is  said  that  when  twelve  years  old  he  begaa  to 
live  as  a  hermit  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  oak,  and 
later  to  have  become  an  itinerant  preacher  until  he 
entered  the  Carmelite  Order  which  had  just  come  to 
England.  According  to  the  same  tradition  be  went 
as  a  Cannelite  to  Rome,  and  from  there  to  Mt. 
Carmel,  where  he  spent  several  years.  All  that  is 
historically  certain  is  that  in  1247  he  was  elected 
the  sixth  general  of  the  Carmelites,  as  successor  to 
Alan,  at  the  first  chapter  held  at  Aylesford,  England. 
Notwithstanding  his  great  age  he  showed  remancable 
energy  as  general  and  did  much  for  the  benefit  <rf 
the  order,  so  that  he  is  justly  r^;arded  as  the  most 
celebrated  of  its  generals.  During  his  occupancy 
of  the  office  the  order  became  widely  spread  in  south- 
em  and  western  Europe,  especially  in  England; 
above  all,  he  was  able  to  found  houses  m  the  university 
cities  of  that  era,  as  in  1248  at  Cambridge,  in  1253 
at  Oxford,  in  1260  at  Pwis  and  Bologna.  This  ac- 
tion was  of  the  greatest  importance  both  for  the 
growtii  of  ike  institution  and  for  the  training  of  its 
younger  members.  Simon  was  also  able  to  gain 
at  least  the  temporary  ^probation  of  Innocent  IV, 
for  the  altered  rule  of  the  order  which  had  been 
adapted  to  European  conditions.  Nevertheless  the 
order  was  greatly  oppressed,  and  it  was  still  struggling 
everywhere  to  secure  admission,  either  to  obtain 
the  consent  erf  the  secular  clergy,  or  the  toleration 
of  the  other  orders.  In  these  difficulties,  as  Guilelmus 
de  Sanvico  (shortly  after  1291)  relates,  the  monks 
prayed  to  thwr  patroness  the  Blessed  Virgin.  "And 
the  Virgin  Mary  revealed  to  thar  prior  that  they  were 


Zimmermann,  325;  "Biblioth.  Cannelit.",  I,  609). 
The  prior  folnwed  the  counsel  of  the  Viijgin,  and  the 
order  lecdved  a  Bull  or  letter  of  imtteotion  from  In- 
nocent IV  agednst  these  molestations.  It  is  an  his- 
torical fact  that  Innocent  IV  issued  this  papal 
letter  for  the  Carmelites  undo'  date  of  13  Januaiy, 
1262,  at  Perugia  ("Registr.  Innoc.  IV",  ed.  Berger, 
III,  24,  n.  65631 
Later  Cannehte  writers  give  mote  details  of  such 


a  vision  and  revelafton.  Johannea  Groasl  wrote 
his  "Viridarium"  about  1430,  and  be  relates  that  the 
Mother  of  God  appeared  to  Simon  Stodc  with  the 
scapular  of  the  order  in  her  hand.  This  saawlar 
she  gave  him  with  the  words:  "Hoc  erit  um  el 
cunctis  Carmelitis  privile^um,  in  hoc  habitu  moriow 
salvabitur"  (This  shall  be  the  privilege  for  >'oo 
and  for  all  Carmdites,  tiiat  anyone -dying  in  this 
habit  shall  be  saved).  On  account  of  this  great  priv- 
ilege many  distinguished  Endishmen,  saA  as  £^ig 
Edward  11,  Henjry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  many 
others  of  the  nobiuty  secretly  wore  (dam  portaitrml) 
the  Carmelite  scapular  under  their  clothing  and  died 
with  it  on  ("Specul.  CarmeUt.",  1, 139;  Zimmermann, 
340).  In  Groesi's  narrative,  however,  the  sci^iular 
of  the  order  must  be  taken  to  mean  t^e  habit  of  the 
Carmelites  and  not  as  the  small  Cannelite  scapular. 
As  was  the  custom  in  medieval  times  among  the  other 
orders,  the  Canndites  gave  thdr  habit  or  at  lc«st 
their  scapular  to  their  benefactors  and  frioids  of 
hi^  rank,  that  these  might  have  a  share  in  the 
imvilege  apparently  connected  with  thdr  habit  or 
scapular  by  the  Blessed  Viigin.  It  is  posrible  that 
the  Carmdites  themselves  at  that  period  wore  thar 
scapular  at  night  in  a  smaller  form  just  as  thev  did 
at  a  later  date  and  at  the  present  tune:  namely,  in 
about  the  form  of  the  scapular  for  the  present  third 
order.  If  this  is  So  they  could  nve  laymen  Uidr 
scapular  in  this  form.  At  a  later  date,  probably  not 
until  the  sixteenth  century,  instead  of  the  seaiMilar 
of  the  order  the  small  scapular  was  pvoi  as  tcdcen 
of  the  scapular  brotheriiood  (cf.  Zinunermann,  361 
sq.;  Weasels,  "Analecte  Ord.  Carmel."  (1911),  119 
sqq.).  To^y  the  brotherhood  regards  this  as  ite 
cnief  privilege,  and  one  it  owes  to  St.  SimMi  Stock, 
that  anyone  who  dies  wearing  the  scapular  is  not 
eternally  lost.  In  this  wav  the  chief  privilege  and 
entire  history  of  the  little  Cannehte  scapular  is 
connected  with  the  name  of  St.  Simon  Stock.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  granting  tiiat  Grosri's  naR»- 
tive,  related  above,  and  the  Cannelite  tradition  are 
worthy  of  belief,  even  though  they  have  not  the 
full  value  of  historical  proof  (see  8cAPtn,AH).  That 
Simon  himself  was  distinguished  by  special  venera- 
tion of  and  love  for  tiie  Virdn  is  slrawn  by  the  anti- 
phonies  "Flos  CarmeU"  and  "Ave  Stella  Matutina". 
which  he  wrote,  and  which  have  been  adopted  in  the 
breviary  of  the  Caloed  Carmelites.  Besides  these 
antiphonies  other  works  have  been  incorrectly  aXr 
tributed  to  him.  The  first  biographical  acoounts  of 
Simon  belong  to  the  year  1430,  but  these  are  not 
entirely  reliable.  However,  he  waa  not  at  this  time 
publicly  venerated  as  a  saint;  it  was  not  until  1435 
that  his  feast  was  put  in  the  choral  books  of  ih»  monas- 
tery at  Bordeaux.  It  was  introduced  before  1458 
into  Ireland  and,  probably  at  the  same  time,  into 
England;  by  a  decree  of  the  General  diapter  of 
1564  ite  celebration  was  commanded  tat  the  mtire 
order. 

Attn  AS..  May,  III,  B53  aq.;  EiMilCBIlAim,  MDumwt.  kuC 
CarmH..  I  (Urins,  1907),  3U-S3:  Smutb-Maub,  VOrdn  de 
N.  D.  du  Mont-Carmd  (Biuasa,  1910);  see  aim  CAmULin 
Order,  and  ScAPtnAa. 

Joswa  HlIiOKIM. 
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